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as    seen    by    Mr.    Roosevelt,    African, 
1042 

Home  rule  in  Chinese,  345 

The   centenary   of   American   foreign, 
862 
Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  river  connec- 
tion, 94 
Missouri,  What  the  census  showed,  62 S 
Missouri's  lyric  quest,  24 

prohibition  fight,  780 
Modernist  enjoined.  Another,  1097 
Montenegro  a  kingdom,  376 
Moody,    Poetry  of  William  Vaughn,    792, 

823 
Mormonism's  present  activity,  798 
Morris  and  Keats  in  Germany,  348 
Moslems,  Training  missionaries  to,  135 
Mountain  sickness  of  aviators,  1035 
Mozart,  Harking  back  to,  543 
Motor-kitchen,  The  Kaiser's,  233 


Motor  trips  and  motor-cars,  63,  244,  391, 
505.  800,  1 104 

see  Automobile 
Motorists,    Hcallh-risks  of  careless,  438 
Moving  ])ictures  and  dairy  reform,  343 
Munnnics  as  medicine,  306 
Mummy,  The  oldest,  93 
Mushroom,  A  remarkable,  14 
Music  and  mysticism,    1039 

Debussy  on,    173 

Vogue  of  folk,   1 1  53 

Humor  in,    176 

irreverently  treated,   210 

"Miserific"   church,   644 

The  woman's  campaign  in,  316 
Muslin,  Machinery  made  of,  977 

N 

Nature  and  nurture,  38  r 

Naval  snub  to  Germany,  1030 

Navies,    Building    speed    of    German    and 

English,  304 
Navy    reorganization.    Secretary    Meyer's, 

121 
Navy-yards,  Abolishing  useless,   1138 
Negro  ])reacher.  Wanted — A,   1041 

segregation  in   Baltimore,    1220 
New    England    town.    Spiritual    diagnosis 

of  a,  937 
New  Jersey  election,  918 
New  Mexico  press  on  Statehood,  87 

Constitution,   1079 
New  Orleans  and  the  Panama  Fair,  6,  r2i8 
New  York,  A  photographer's,  1 1 54 

election.  The,  918 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  mastery  in,  571 

Shrinking  orthodoxy  in,  750 
New  Yorkers,  4,  373,  766,  883 
New  York's  new  gateway,  373 

telephones,  235 
Newark,  Ohio,  The  lynching  in,    119,    157 
Newcomb,  The  making  of  Simon,  664 
"  Newspaper  science,"  640 
New  Theater  and  the  East  Side,  754 
Nicaragua,  The  call  for  intervention  in,  123 
Nicaragua's  revolution  ended,  331 
Nightingale,  Career  of  Florence,  296 
Nitrogen,  A  new  way  of  capturing,  202 
Nobel-prize  winner.  The  German,    11 52 
North  Dakota,  The  accident  on  the,  477 
Nurses,  Indian  girls  as,  383 
Nursing,  Spiritual  side  of,  341 


Oath,  King  George's  expurgated,  56 
Ober-Ammergau,    Economic   and  religious 

sides  of,  588 
Occultism  and  science,  1090 
Ohio  election,  The,  919 

lynching.  The,  119,  157 
Oil  fuel  for  boilers,  17 
steamers,  583 
Is  electricity  cheaper  than,  639 
Old  age.  The  causes  of,  691 
Old  Guard  in  the  last  ditch.  The,  327 
Old  Testament,  Teaching  the  children  the, 

644 
Orchestra  of  doctors.  An,  14 
Oscar  II. 's  fear  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  164 
Oxford,  Chill  airs  of  our  men  at,  752 

The  poor  man  at,  545 
Oyster  Bay,  Little  journeys  to,  117 
Oyster,  Wanted:    a  germless,  676 


Packers  personally  indicted,  478 
Painter,  A  versatile  mural,  22 

of  American  winter.  A,  241 
Panama,  British  optimism  at,  790 

Canal,  Japan  and  the,  1225 

Fair,  Rivalry  for  the,  6,  12 18 

Guns  or  no  guns  at,  1077 

see  Canal 
Paraffin  preservation  of  stonework,  94 
Paralysis,  Mystery  of  infantile,  743 
Parcels  post,  A  mural,  1138 

A  "striking"  argument  for  a,  846 
Demand  for  the,  1025 
Paris  preparing  for  the  next  flood,  489 
Parliament,  To  pay  members  of,  688 


"  Parting-of-thc-Ways  Home"  in  Chicago, 
100 

"  Passion  Play,"  The  actors  of  the,  275 

Pastorates,  Causes  of  short,   172 

Peers'    veto   compromise    arrangement,   47 

Pellagra  and  moldy  corn,  789 
caused  by  beer,  583 
What  causes,  745 

Pennsylvania  R.R.   station   in   New  York, 
'i'he,  373 

Petre  on  the  Holy  See,  Miss  Maud,  1097 

Philii)])iiies,  Cleaning  up  the,  854 

Physician,  see  Doctor 

I'hysicians    on    the    Carnegie    Foundation 
report,  307 
Quantity  and  quality  of  our,   13 

Phos])horus,  Danger  from  white,  88 

Photograi)hic  {processes  in  one,  'J'w«,  168 

Photograjjhs  of  flying  shot,  201 

Piano-i)laying,  The  end  of,  387 

Pictures,  Dairy  reform  in  moving,  343 
in  Turkey,  Moving,  381 
of  flower  growth.  Moving,  169 
Religious  use  of  moving,   170 

"Piper"  at  Stratford,  The,  315 

Pisa's  leaning  tower,  340 

Planet  to  planet?    May  life  pass  from,  535 

Play  at  Stratford,  America's  prize,  315 

Plays,  False  morals  in  clean,  139 
Half-baked,   1093 
Out-door,  207 

Playwrights,  Our  silent  army  of,  349 

Poe  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  794 

Poe's  "equilibrator,"  795 

Poet  of  transcendental  fire.  A,  792 

Poetry : 

Ad  Licinium  (Merrill),  283 

Against  the  Gate  of  Life  (Coates),  1054 

Api^le   Blossoms  and  the  Child    (Van 

Rensselaer),   1053 
Aviator,  The  (Edholm),  11 23 
Ballade   of   My   Lady's    Beauty    (Kil- 
mer), 252 
Bhartrihari     Renounces     the     World 

(Ryder),  251 
Chantecleer — Hymn     of     the      Little 

Birds,   398 
Chantecleer — Hymn  to  the   Sun,    112 
Christmas  (Howe),   12 10 
Colors   at   Cambridge,   The    (Guiney), 

1242 
Coming  Back  (Heseltine),  560 
Comrades  (Woodberry),  1244 
Crooked-Heart  (Stephens),  319 
Crucible,  The  ("O.  Henry"),  559 
Cry    of    the    Uncreated,    The    (Good- 
enough),  143 
Does  She  Love  Me?  (Ryder),  251 
Doubter,  The  (Montague),  12 10 
Earth  Women,  The  (Moody),  825 
Ellen  Terry  (MacKaye),  1232 
Emilia  (French),  352,  1243 
Fiddler's  Farewell,   The   (Noyes),  354 
Fire  Bringer,  The  (Moody),  825 
Footsteps  (Martin),  318 
Forbidden  Lure,  The  (Davis),  990 
Fugitive    Moment,    The    (Wilkinson), 

888 
Fulfilled  (Tabb),   757 
Garden  in  the  Fern,  A  (Van  Rensse- 
laer), 663 
Gethsemane,  890 
Half-way    to    Happiness     (Whitney), 

992 
Her  Painted  Fan  (Johnson),  459 
Hill  O'Dreams,  The  (Lanyon),  498 
House  of  Broken  Swords,  The  (Woods), 

663 
Hymn  to  the  Sun  (Franklin),  113 
Hymn  to  the  Sun  (Hall),  112 
Hymn  to  the  Sun  (Rostand),  113 
Idyll,  An  (Colum),  353 
If  (Kipling),  661 
Imperial  Mother  (Watson),  991 
In  Absence  (Rogers),  663 
Japanese  Water-Song  (Mountain),  992 
Later  Poems  (Tabb),  756 
Love's  Coming  (Troubetzkoy),   560 
Love's     Prisoner     (Van     Rensselaer), 

1053 
Lute- Player,  The  (Tabb),  757 
Moments'  (Tabb),   756 
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Poetry : 

Nature  (Tabb),  756 

New  Householder,  The  (Smith),  459 

Night  Songs  (Lawrence),  70 

October  (Untermeyer),  661 

Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation  (Moody), 

823 
Oh,    Gray    and    Tender   is    the    Rain 

(Reese),   500 
Omar  Khayyam  (Upward),  460 
On  a  Soldier  Fallen  in  the  Philippines 

(Moody),  825 
Outward!  (Cameron),  500 
Pan  in  a  Child's  Garden   (Conkling), 

282 
Patient  to  the  Doctors,  The  (Bj'nner), 

401 
"Poor  Love!"  Said  Life  (Coates),  460 
Quest,  The  (Conkling),  890 
Rain  in  the  Harbor  (Bennett),  1123 
Rainy  Weather  (Davis),  990 
Requiem  of  Archangels  for  the  World 

(Trench),   121 1 
Road,  The  (Cawein),  500 
Sailing  of  the  America,  The  (Schoon- 

maker),  888 
St.  Marylebone  (Rhys),  70 
Saturday  Night  (Oppenheim),  142 
Scissors-Man,  The  (Conkling),  282 
She  Only  Looked  (Ryder),  251 
Shining  Path,  The  (Le  Gallienne),  662 
Snow-burden  (Thomas),  992 
Song  (Le  Gallienne),  401 
Song  (Wright),  71 

Song  of  the  Soup-Kitchen  (Rhys),  70 
Sonnet    on    the    Death    of    His    Wife 

(Ferreira,  Trans,  by  Masefield),  950 
Soul's  Inheritance,  The  (Lodge),  756 
Spicewood  (Reese),  498 
Stone  Men,  The  (Moody),  825 
Summer  Shadow  (Le  Gallienne),  460 
Tenebris  Interlucem  (Flecker),  71 
Thysia:   An  Elegy,  559 
To  a  Little  Deaf  Dog  (De  Foe),  252 
To  Helen  Xeller  (Coates),  1054 
To  Mr.  William  Watson,  Who  Flouted 

Science  (Phillpotts),  11 22 
To  My  Cat  (Neihardt),  399 
To  My  Song,  559 
To  the  Wheatfield  (Tabb),  757 
Trumpet-Call,  The  (Noyes),  950 
"  'Twas   Like   Another  Sunset"    (Gil- 
der),  1054 
"Twin  Songs  There  Are,"  559 
Unanswered  (Norton),  991 
Unexpected  Peril,  The  (Meynell),  400 
Unrest  (Neihardt),  399 
Valley    of    Vain    Verses,    The    (Van 

Dyke),  992 
Victiins  (Tabb),  757 
Wander- Song  (Clark),  251 
Wave  Breaking  on  a  Level  Shore,  The 

(Hutchinson),  951 
When  Love  Goes  (Teasdale),  460 
Whistler  (Anderson),  353 
White  Man,  The  (Wilcox),  951 
White  Star  Jasmines  (Peck),  251 
Wife,  The  (Kester),  991 
With  Cassock  Black,  Beret,  and  Book 

(Norton),   1242 
Women's  Eyes  (Ryder),  251 
Workday  Evenings  (Lawrence),  70 
Year's  End,  The  (Cole),  1243 
Yesternight  (Lawrence),  70 
"You  Ask,  '  When  Will  We  Learn  Our 

Rank  and  Place?'"  (Money),   1122 
"You   Babble  of  Your  'Conquest  of 

the  Air'"  (Watson),  11 22 
Poetry,  How  to  recite,  648 
Poets  of  yesteryear.  The,  1233 

Parthian  shots  at  Preraffaelite,  647 
Poisonous  article  of  commerce,  A,  341 
Political  "keynote"  speeches,  573 
"  Pork  barrels,"  no  more,  39 
Portugal  as  a  republic,  687 

Dark  days  for  the  new,  1027 
Disruptive  forces  in,  633 
Fair  play  for,  782 
revolts.  Why,  625 
Portugal's  anticlericalism.  Religious  press 

on,  748 
attack  on  the  Church,  696 


Portugal's  colonies.  Fate  of,  923 

dreamy  President,  1065 

revolution,  People  and  army  in,  739 
Portuguese  literature,  1037 

prelate.  As  seen  by  a,  863 

Republic  and  Spain,  The,  849 
Postal  raid  on  swindlers,  1024 
Post-impressionists    in  London,  The,   1094 
Power-house  on  wheels.  A,  695 
Preraffaelite  poets,  Parthian  shots  at,  647 
Presbytery,  Heterodoxy  in  the  New  York, 

750 
Presidential    "efficiency    engineer,"     Our, 

President's  message.  The,   1135,  1139 
Prices,  A  Democratic  view  of  high,  295 

Falling,  968 
Primary  reform  killed  in  New  York  legis- 
lature, 43 
Prisoners,  In  behalf  of  the,  737 
Prize-fighting  knocked  out?  Is,  84 
Prizes  for  inventive  workers,  787 
Prohibition  "coming  back,"  578 

fight,  Missouri's,   780 
Prohibition's  gains  and  losses  in  the  elec- 
tion, 1022 

effect  in  dry  States,  12 19 
Pugilistic  fantasy.  A,  24 
Pulpit  humor,  345 

Vaudeville  in  the,  444 
Pulverization  by  ultraviolet  rays,  133 
Punch,  The  old  order  passed  from,  314 


Quebec   bridge  wreckage,    Burning  away, 

1032 
Quicksand,  The  mystery  of,  486 


Rabbit  makes  tracks.  How  a,  103 1 
Rabies,  Prevalence  of,   129 
Race  improvement,  381 

suicide  and  religion,  239 

suicide  in  France,   579 
Racial  deterioration.  Dangers  of,    129 
Radium  at  last,  Pure,  694 

was  isolated.  How,  q8o 
Railroad  fatalities,  Increasing,  847 

inquisition,  The,  528 

rate  decision  in  Minnesota,  The,   576 

use  of  the  wireless  telephone,  489 

wreck,  How  to  act  in  a,  977 
Railroads  control  the  waterways,  How  the, 
685 

How  we  all  own  the,  575 

Tightening  the  rein  on  the,  430 

waste  $1,000,000  a  day?  Do  the,  1075 
Railway  peace  conference.  The,  259 

rates,    The   common   man's   stake   in, 
841 
Rankin's  useful  benefaction,  Mr.,  74 
Ratemakers,  A  blow  for  the  State,  576 
Red  light.  Injurious,   130 
Redfield,  The  art  of  Edward  W.,  241 
Redmond  in  the  pillory,  785 
Religion,  An  English  preacher  on  Ameri- 
can, 239 

Northern  vs.  Southern,  346 

of  Canada,  The,  590 

"Saturday-night,"  492 

The  friendship  of  science  and,  540 
Religious  art  for  England's  lawmakers,  987 

complexion,  Our  varied,  311 

despotisms.  Our,  1237 

thought,  Recent  gains  for,  312 

use  of  moving  pictures,  170 
Rembrandt  for  America,  Another,   102 
Republic,  Stability  of  the  new,  687 
Republican   lawmakers,    Last  chance   for, 
1021 

Waterloo,  Meaning  of  the,  915 
Republicanism  in  Europe,  Spread  of,  924 
Reverence  for  the  cloth.  Lack  of,  344 
Revival,  The  scene  of  the  coming,  442 

in  Eastern  Europe,  1098 
Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford,  American,  753 
Rice,  polished  and  unpolished,  489 
Rivers,  A  divorce  of  kindred,  94 

and  Harbors  Bill,  The  President  and 
the,  39 


Rockefeller's  gift   to   Chicago   University, 
1220 

war  on  disease,  734 
Rolfe  and  his  work.  Dr.  W.  J.,  138 
Roosevelt,  Albany's  defiance  of,  43 

and  the  New  York  State  bosses,  327 

as  a  British  "Pretender,"  144 

Enforced  inactivity  of,  47 

England's  advice  to,  481 

in  the  Japanese  press,  533 

in  the  West,  367 

on  African  missions,  1042 

or  Taft  in  1912?  523 

rebuff.  Another,  293 

rout,  Europe's  view  of  the,  1030 

the  dominant  issue,   775 
Rooseveltian  humor,  896 
Roosevelt's  mastery  in  New  York,   571 

political  visitors,   117 

responsibility     for     the     Democratic 
land.slide,  915 

tariff  views,  679 
Rostand  at  home,  501 
Rubber  wrangle.  The,  299 
Ruins,  The  prevention  of,  94 
Runaways,  A  gate  to  stop,  381 
Rural  stagnation  shown  by  the  census,  681 
Russia,  Cholera  and  politics  in,  484 

Condition  of  women  in,  637 

thinking  better  of  us,  433 

Too  much  money  in,  579 
Russian  Duma,  Work  of  the,  50 

election.  A,  689 

views  of  the  new  treaty,  195 
Russia's  fear  of  L^ncle  Sam  in  China,  336 

ghostly  navy,   1085 

third  Duma,  266 
Russo-Japanese  treaty.  Our  hand  in  the, 
161 


Sahara  by  aeroplane.  Across,  856 
Sailors  at  Cherbourg,  Ainerican,  1192 

in  England,  Our,  1146 
St.  Patrick's  consecrated,  697 
Salem,  Running  for  Mayor  of,  405 
Salvatore,  the  fourteen-year-old  sculptor, 

lOI 

Sanitation  in  ancient  religion,  202 

"  Samaritaine,"  Rostand's,  1203 

San    Francisco   and   the    Panama   Fair,    6, 

1218 
Sargasso  Sea  lost.  The,  931 
Satirist  without  successors.  A,  243 
School  failures.  Saving  the,  280 
Schools,  Ethical  teaching  in.  134 

for  geniuses,  Special,  1228 

Hygiene  in  European,  584 

neglecting  German,  German,   104 

Outdoor,  539 
Science  and  religion.  The  friendship  of,  540 

"Newspaper,"   640 

The  proinised  land  of,  1090 
Scientific  discoveries  made  by  rule,  439 
Scott,  A  Tokyo  rival  of  Commander,  304 
Scott's  turn  come  again?  Will,  859 
Sculptor,  The  inaking  of  a,  loi 
Sea  gives  up  its  treasure.  When  the,  935 
Seals,  The  fate  of  the  fur,  189 
Sembrich,  Guarding,  892 
Sermons  for  breadwinners,  386  • 
Sevens  of  Victoria  and  Edward,  The,  209 
Sex,  The  neglected  ethics  of,  310 
Shakespeare,  Dramatizing,  1155 
Shakespearian  scholars  gone.   Two,    138 
Shave  or  not  to  shave.  To,  695 
Shot,  Photographs  of  flying,  201 
Shrapnel  from  a  rifle,  54 
Sibley,  The  case  of  Mr.,  333 
Sight  at  forty.  First,  382 
Sightseeing,  "The  jar  of  modern,  277 
Skeleton  masts  to  come  down,  202 
Sky-sailors,  Storm-warnings  for,  51 
Sky-scraper,  Taking  down  a,  235 
Sleepiness,  To  overcome,  95 
Smoke  abatement,  270 
Smugglers  and  smuggling  importers,  781 
Smuggling  mania.  The,  528 
Snails  and  typhoid,  1227 
Socialism,  A  critic's  estimate  of,   1226 

When  Church  meets,  136 
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Socialist  clash  with  the  Church,  A,  56 

in  Congress,  A,  gar 
Socialists  in  France  and  Germany,  852 
Solar  storms,  Great,  978 
Solomon,  Newly  found  odes  of,  276 
Songs  to  sing,  What  church,  312 
South,  Immigration  to  the,  227 
Space  and  time  infinite?  Are,  305 
Spain  and  the  Portuguese  republic,  848 

and  the  Vatican,  301 

Carlism  in,  334 

Prospects  for  a  rejniblic  in,   1083 

the  refuge  of  Latin  America,  ig8 

The  crisis  in,  268 
Spain's  politico-religious  situation,  162 

radical  monarch,  go 
Spanish,  To  let  them  speak,  448 
Speed-indicator,  A  musical,  308 
Spies,  British  and  German,  580 
Spiritual  diagnosis  of  a  New  England  town, 

Q37 
Stage,  Indelicacy  on  the,  2 1 

To  save  children  from  the,  7g7 
see  Drama  and  Theater 
Stars,  To  find  the  heat  of  the,  130 
Statehood,  The  new  States  on,  87 
States  that  saw  a  new  light,  gi8 
Statesman,  End  of  a  "business,"  ir 
Statuary,  Queer  Capitoline,  61 
Steam,  The  dethronement  of,  583 
Steel,  A  new  material — converted,  641 
Steen,  The  ordination  of  John,  750 
Steeples,  Wren's,  1236 
Stellite,  1087 
Sterilizer  using  ultra-violet  rays,  A  water, 

1 196 
Stock  slump,  Meaning  of  the,  46 

puzzle.  The,  192 
Storm-warnings  for  sky-sailors,   51 
Strikes  in  France,  Legalizing,  688 
Students  study.  Trying  to  make,  350 
Submarine,  Uselessness  of  the,  741 

Wireless  on  a,  693 
Submarines,     Life-saving    equipment    for, 

744 

Subway-building  through  the  Bastile,  309 
Sudermann  in  the  schools,  754 
Suffragettes,  A  setback  to  British,  229 
Sugar-cane,  Wax  from,  486 

Trust  again,  Hitting  the,  1081 
Sunburn  as  an  index  to  health,  437 
Sunday  advertising  hit  by  the  law,  1203 
Supreme  Court,  Remaking  the,  81,  1181 
Surgery,  English  praise  of  our,  165 
Surplus,  The,  86 
Swedish  peasant  art,   1039 

railways.  Electricity  on,  273 
Swindlers  arrested,  "Get-rich-quick,"  1024 
Switch,   Ethics  of  the  derailing,   1035 
Symmetry,  Flaws  in  human,  1032 


Taft,  Conservation  under,  86 
or  Roosevelt  in  1912?  523 

Taft's  legislative  achievements,  i 
working  day.  President,  72 

Tariff  auguries,  12 15 

law,  A  year  of  the,  262 

Mr.  Taft  on  tinkering  the,  370 

The,   1 137 

views,  Mr.  Roosevelt's,  679 

Tea  and  coffee  topers,  Dr.  Wiley  on,  927 


Addams,  Jane,  1205 

Addison,  Julia  DeWolf,  547 

Aguirre,  Cardinal,  91 

Aiyer,  P.  R.,  1041 

Aiyer,  T.  V.  Seshagiri,  1040 

Aldrich,  Senator,  299 

Alexander,  Congressman  D.  S.,  40 

Alfonso  XIII.,  90 

Allan,  A.  M.,  703 

Allen,  F.  H.,  453 

Allen,  J.  L.,  1205 

Ames,  E.  S.,  703 

Anderson,  G.  J.,  170 


Technic,  Life  with  and  without,   J200 
Teeth  and  false  hojjcs.  False,  339 
Telephone    exchange,    A    Chino-Amerlcan, 

.■5H5 

To  operate  trains  by  wireless,  489 

town,  234 
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WHAT  CONGRESS  DID 

THE  SIXTY-FIRST  Congress,  asserts  Representative 
John  W.  Dwight,  Republican  whip,  has  already  done 
"  more  constructive  work  than  any  Congress  since  the 
Civil  War  "  and  no  one  seems  in  a  hurry  to  challenge  his  state- 
ment. Yet  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  prediction  that  such  a 
claim  would  be  confidently  advanced  at  the  close  of  the  present 
session  would  have  aroused  wide-spread  derision.  Two  months 
ago  many  keen  observers  foresaw  the  foundering  of  President 
Taft's  legislative  program  among  the  angry  cross-currents 
within  the  Republican  party  itself.  But  almost  at  the  last 
possible  moment,  with  dramatic  suddenness,  came  a  change  in 
the  meteorological  conditions  in  Congress,  and  the  President's 
bills,  instead  of  being  dropt  overboard  one  by  one,  were  all 
saVe  one  brought  triumphantly  into  port.  "  The  close  of  Con- 
gress," jubilantly  declares  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "  wit- 
nesses a  complete  change  in  the  political  situation ;  a  turn  of 
the  tide  has  come  which  alters  all  the  outlook." 

Critics  of  President  Taf  t  at  this  moment  seem  to  center  their 
aittack  on  the  coercive  methods  by  which  he  wrested  legislation 
from  Congress  in  the  eleventh  hour.  What  has  become,  asks 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  of  that  attitude  of  irreproachable 
neutrality  which  he  so  scrupulously  maintained  toward  the 
special  session  while  the  Tariff  Bill  was  under  consideration  ? 
The  same  paper  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  session  are  $39,000,000  more  than  ever  before." 
The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  adds  its  protest  against 
"  a  theory  of  legislation  which  robs  every  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative of  his  right  of  judgment  "  ;  and  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  (Com.)  is  convinced  that  "  the  prestige  of  the 
President  has  been  impaired  by  the  means  he  has  used  to  secure 
legislation  and  that  of  Congress  has  been  injured  by  its  sub- 
serviency. "  What  gave  the  President  the  whip  hand,  says  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  was  the  fact  that  the  River  and  Harbor 
Bill  and  the  Public  Buildings  Bill,  affecting  the  local  interests 
of  nearly  every  Senator  and  Congressman,  were  awaiting  his 
signature — or  veto — while  his  measures  were  pending. 

Altho  more  than  one  theory  is  offered  in  explanation  of  this 
sudden  change  in  the  Congressional  situation,  most  editorial 
commentators  agree  that  the  fact  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the 
Taft  Administration.  In  many  an  editorial  column  "  The  Presi- 
dent's Victory  "  is  the  heading  under  which  the  work  of  Con- 
gress is  discust.  "To-day,"  admits  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.),  "is  Mr.  Taft's  hour  of   satisfaction."     The  President 


himself,  in  a  signed  statement  published  in  his  brother's  paper, 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  confesses  that  he  is  "  elated  at  the 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  by  this  Congress."  He  goes 
on  to  justify  his  elation  thus : 

"  It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  to  try  to  fulfil  party 
pledges  during  the  term  of  the  President  elected ;  we  have 
secured  what  we  set  out  to  get  during  the  first  regular  session 
of  Congress. 

"  We  now  have  the  best  Railroad  Regulation  Law  we  ever  had. 
The  provisions  for  the  supervision  of  capitalization  were 
omitted,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  have  been  abandoned. 
Renewed  effort  to  enact  them  will  be  made  at  the  next  session. 

"  I  think  the  party  in  power  has  enacted  legislation  which  will 
inure  greatly  to  its  benefit.  It  has  kept  its  contract.  The 
Congress  which  is  now  closing  its  first  regular  session  has  done 
what  it  promised  the  people  to  do,  and  the  Republican  party 
has  a  good  record  to  take  to  the  people  in  the  coming  elections. " 

In  the  last  days  of  the  session,  declares  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  (Ind.),  "it  seemed  as  if  the  Congressional  walls  of 
Jericho  were  falling  before  his  trumpet. "  The  same  paper  adds 
that  "  what  President  Taft  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  im- 
pressing his  wishes  upon  the  statutes,  and  imposing  his  will 
upon  Congress,  really  marks  high-water,  thus  far,  in  what  we 
call  Presidential  law-making."  It  may  be  surprizing  to  some 
people,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  "  but  it  is 
a  fact  patent  to  every  competent  observer  that  no  President 
save  Lincoln  ever  did,  or  assisted  in  doing,  so  much  in  the  first 
sixteen  months  of  his  tenure."  The  party's  banner  in  the  fall 
campaign,  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  can 
carry  these  legends  of  work  completed :  The  Payne  Tariff,  Postal 
Savings-Banks,  Railway  Regulation,  Conservation,  Statehood 
for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  "  To  say  that  this  record  has 
brightened  Republican  prospects,"  it  adds,  "  is  to  state  the  case 
mildly."  Even  this  does  not  adequately  express  its  optimism, 
for  it  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  old  divisions  between  Republicans 
and  insurgents  have  practically  disappeared. "  The  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  smiles  over  the  thought  that  "  these  are  trying 
days  for  Democratic  Representatives  who  have  already  carried 
the  next  House,  elected  Champ  Clark  Speaker,  and  installed 
themselves  in  desirable  committee  chairmanships."  "The  in- 
ternal dissensions  in  the  majority  representation  in  the  two 
branches — if  there  really  ever  were  any  internal  dissensions  of 
consequence— have  vanished  into  nothingness,"  declares  the 
Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  which  exults  over  the  Democratic 
blunder  in  assuming  that  the  Republican  party  would  be  com- 
pelled to  face  the  Congressional  elections  hopelessly  divided. 
President  Taft,  it  adds,  can  view  the  work  of  Congress  "  like  a 
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RELIEF. 

— Bradley  in  the  Cliicaso  Daily  Kewa. 
FORGOTTEN 

harvester  in  the  field  of  a  phenomenal  yield."  "  There  is  a  de- 
gree of  harmony  and  flexibility  in  the  Republican  organization 
to-day,  despite  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  '  breaking 
up  '  of  the  party,  that  has  not  been  in  evidence  for  years,"  tes- 
tifies the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.),  vi^hile  the  Boston  Advertiser 
(Ind.  Rep.)  says  :  "  The  critics  who  were  so  positive,  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  William  H.  Taft  had  '  betrayed  '  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  either  have  become  silent,  or  fail  to  find  much  of  a 
public  audience."  The  main  features  of  the  legislative  record 
which  evokes  all  this  jubilation  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  Railroad  Law,  further  extending  the  regulative  power  of 
the  Government  over  common  carriers,  including  the  telegraph 
and  the  telephone. 

The  Postal  Savings-Bank  Law. 

The  granting  of  separate  Statehood  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

A  Conservation  Law  permitting  land  withdrawals  by  the 
Executive. 

Creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines,  designed  to  minimize  danger 
to  mine-workers. 

Publicity  for  campaign  contributions  made  compulsory. 

Creation  of  a  special  commission  to  investigate  the  extent  to 
which  railroad  stocks  are  watered,  and  to  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  Federal  supervision  of  all  railroad  securities. 

Authorization  of  two  27,000-ton  battle-ships,  and  many  smaller 
naval  vessels. 

Appropriation  of  $250,000  to  enable  the  Tariff  Board  to  investi- 
gate the  difference  in  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  result  to  form  the  basis  for  an  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
schedules. 

"  White-slave  "  traffic  penalized  by  a  system  of  heavy  fines  for 
interstate  commerce  therein. 

The  Lighthouse  Service  reorganized. 

Law  requiring  use  of  safety  appliances  on  railroads 
strengthened. 

Provision  made  for  raising  the  battle-ship  Maine. 

Appropriation  of  $200,000  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  for 
the  prosecution  of  violators  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 

Further  regulation  of  alien  immigration. 

House  rules  so  revised  as  to  transfer  responsibility  for  legis- 
lative action  from  the  Speaker  to  the  majority  of  the  House. 

A  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  created. 

The  "  immunity  bath  "  abolished. 

Authorization  of  $20,000,000  bond  issue  for  the  completion  of 
irrigation  projects. 

Appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  business 
methods  in  Government  departments. 

A  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  which  "  marks  a  new  era  in  such 


legislation,  providing  as  it  does  a  plan  for  coordinating  the 
work  of  river  and  harbor  improvement  and  making  it  from  year 
to  year  harmonious  with  past  achievements  and  future  needs." 

As  to  this  last  item,  however,  there  seems  to  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  with  a 
critical  eye  on  the  "  pork  "  it  carries,  condemns  it  as  "  the  worst 
bill  of  the  kind  Congress  has  passed  in  ten  years." 

The  only  item  in  the  entire  Administrative  program  which 
was  at  one  time  insisted  upon  and  afterward  abandoned,  is 
legislation  defining  the  power  of  Federal  courts  to  issue  injunc- 
tions. Other  measures  to  win  President  Taft's  approval  and 
yet  fail  of  enactment  were  a  ship  subsidy  bill,  a  bill  increasing 


HE   SCEXTS   THE    OLD   TRAINER. 

— Cooper  in  CoUier'x  ]yccklii. 
FEELINGS 

the  rate  on  second-class  mail-matter,  and  a  bill  to  create  a 
Bureau  of  Health.  These,  however,  were  not  officially  recog- 
nized as  items  of  the  President's  program. 

One  of  the  last  clashes  of  the  session  was  over  the  proposal 
to  exempt  labor-unions  from  the  Sherman  Law — a  provision 
adopted  by  the  House  and  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
finally  surrendered  under  pressure  from  the  White  House. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  declared  the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.) 
toward  the  end  of  the  session,  that  "  the  winning  or  the  losing 
of  a  score  of  seats  depends  more  upon  the  work  of  the  present 
session  than  upon  anything  that  was  done  in  the  special  tariff 
session."  It  is  upon  this  theory  apparently  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Republican  rejoicing  is  based.  The  Providence  Journal 
(Ind.  Rep.),  while  giving  President  Taft  praise  for  the  success 
of  his  program,  reminds  its  readers  that  a  share  of  the  credit 
is  also  due  to  the  insurgents.  In  this  connection  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  (Ind.)  remarks: 

"  It  has  been  on  the  whole  a  remarkable  session  and  not  the 
least  remarkable  feature  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  more  im- 
portant bills  have  been  dictated  by  a  minority  of  the  party  in 
power.  .  .  .  Mr.  Taft's  friends  plume  themselves  on  the  alleged 
fact  that  his  legislative  program  has  been  carried  out.  The 
fact  is  that  not  one  of  the  Taft  bills  presented  ready-made  to 
Congress  has  been  adopted  as  drafted.  The  bills  as  passed  de»l 
with  the  same  subjects,  but  in  a  different  manner,  and  in  very 
many  cases  the  differences  are  of  a  very  radical  character." 

According  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  however,  the 
President  "  has  triumphed  signally  over  dissension  and  obstruc- 
tion. "    We  read : 

"  He  has  had  his  way  because  Congress  has  been  brought  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  party  speaks  through  him,  and  that 
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the  great  majority  of  Republicans  approve  his  program.  His 
leadership  has  gained  weight,  and  as  a  result  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  organization  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  inertia  to  be  overcome  in  the  legislative 
branch  by  a  President  attempting  to  express  the  popular  will 
has  been  materially  lessened." 

Says  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Ind.)  : 

'•  In  the  face  of  these  later  achievements  the  country  will  be 
disposed  to  forget  its  resentment  at  the  Piesident's  unfortunate 
words  at  Winona  and  subsequently  at  his  apparent  alliance  with 
the  Senate  and  House  oligarchy.  In  these  later  days  he  has 
cooperated  with  the  progressive  Republicans  in  both  Houses  in 
perfecting  legislation  on  reformative  lines ;  and  the  country 
will  be  glad  to  see  this,  because  in  spite  of  the  President's 
occasional  infelicitous  utterances  it  has  always  believed  in  his 
purpose  and  ability  and  earnestly  wished  for  him  to  come  into 
his  own,  as  he  is  doing  now." 

And  the  Springfield  Repnblicati  (Ind.)  predicts  that  opinions 
will  soon  be  revised  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Piesident  Taft's  policy 
in  dealing  with  the  regulars  and  insurgents.     Thus  we  read : 

"  His  refusal  to  join  Lhe  insurgents  in  a  i-oot-and-branch  war- 
fare against  the  regular  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate  is  be- 
ginning to  be  justified  by  events.  That  Mr.  Taft  could  have 
forced  from  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Cannon  a  much  more  substan- 
tial reduction  of  the  tariff  is  one  of  the  beliefs  we  continue  to 
hold,  but  his  course  in  other  respects  now  seems  much  less  open 
to  criticism  than  formerly.  The  truth  is  that  Speaker  Cannon 
has  been  shorn  of  his  power  and  the  House  rules  reformed,  that 
Senator  Aldrich  is  about  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  that  the 
President  is  closing  the  session  with  enough  of  his  legislative 
program  carried  through  to  make  him  very  happy.  Could  he 
have  done  better,  had  he  entered  a  coalition  with  the  insurgents 


WHEN    THE    DOCTOR    ARRIVED. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Nexus. 
STIRRED 

a  year  ago  last  spring  against  the  then  recognized  leaders  of 
his  party  in  Congress  ?  " 

Admitting  that  he  is  just  now  making  the  Pi^asidency  domi- 
nant in  legislation,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  offei-s 
the  following  explanation  of  the  things  which  conspire  to  help 
him  in  doing  so : 

"  His  party  is  afraid  of  being  whipt  in  the  coming  elections ; 
so  that  the  President's  hammering  away  on  the  need  of  fulfilling 
platform  pledges  meets  less  and  less  resistance.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  cowering  before  the  President  that  we  are  witnessing, 
as  a  kind  of  consternation  in  view  of  the  coming  verdict  of  the 
people,  and  a  great  scurrying  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  threatened  punishment." 


THE  FIRST   AERIAL  LINER 

IF  THF]  RECENT  birdiike  fiights  of  Pauihan,  Roil.s,  Curtiss. 
and  Hamilton  have  convinced  all  but  the  most  skeptical 
that  the  aeroplane  aloft  is  soon  to  rival  the  automobile  on 
the  road  below,  the  first  regular  trip  of  Count  Zeppelin's 
gigantic  dirigible  Drnlacliland  has  inspin^d  the  idea  that  here 
is  an  aerial  liner  which  bids  fair  to  compete  with  the  ocean 
steamer  and  the  express  train  and  is  likely  to  surpass  them, 
hints  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  as  a  "  de  luxe  method  of 
traveling."  The  first  commercial  air-ship  voyage  was  made  on 
June  22,  from  Friedrich.shafen  to  Dusseldorf  in  Germany,  a  800- 
mile  trip,  made  in  9  hours,  with  13  per-sons  on  board,  including 
6  passengers,  according  to  a  New  York  Snn  dispatch  from 
Berlin.  The  passengers  in  this  case  were  guests  of  Count  Zep- 
pelin and  the  owners  of  the  air-ship,  but  tickets  have  already 
been  sold  for  the  next  trip,  the  prices  varying,  it  is  said,  from 
$25  to  $50.  The  Deutschland  passed  over  the  cities  on  the  route 
exactly  on  scheduled  time,  and  sailed  at  an  average  speed  of  33 
miles  an  hour,  at  times  making  43  miles.  She  carried  a  total 
dead  weight  of  11,000  pounds,  which  is  only  one-fourth  of  her 
lifting-capacity.  One  passenger  describes  the  cabin  as  a 
"  delightfully  comfortable  "  place,  where  "  a  smart  waiter  served 
iced  champagne  at  noon  and  tea  at  five  in  the  morning." 
Another  guest  gave  the  following  details  of  the  voyage  to  a 
New  York  World  correspondent : 

"  It  was  like  traveling  in  a  Sedan  chair,  there  was  just  enough 
of  a  gentle  swinging  motion  to  make  you  feel  you  were  going 
at  a  deuce  of  a  rate,  but  the  noise  of  the  motors  was  never 
unpleasant. 

"  The  aluminum  walls  of  the  ship's  cabin  are  covered  with 
mahogany.  Inside  it  looks  like  a  palace  car,  but  is  more  com- 
fortable. There  is  room  for  twenty  passengers.  Beside  each 
cabin  window  are  two  comfortable  basket  chairs.  The  plates, 
cups,  forks,  and  knives  which  we  used  at  luncheon  are  of  alu- 
minum. The  ship  contains  an  excellent  toilet-room  with 
aluminum  fittings. 

"  The  first  part  of  the  voyage  was  the  faster.  We  traveled  at 
the  rate  of  40,  then  of  50  miles  an  hour,  with  even  faster  spurts. 
Then  the  wind  got  contrary  and  the  ship  slowed  down.  We 
covered  the  300  miles  in  almost  exactly  nine  hours,  but  we  beat 
the  express  train  from  Mannheim  to  Dusseldorf  by  two  hours, 
thanks  to  our  dash  along  the  gorges  of  the  Rhine. " 

This  successful  trip  suggests  to  the  New  York  Times  the  ease 
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of  a  transatlantic  trip  in  such  a  liner.  "  Strip  it  of  its  luxurious 
impedimenta,  exclude  passengers,  store  it  with  extra  gasoline 
and  provisions,"  and  by  the  help  of  the  steady  trade  winds  "  with- 
in three  or  four  days  it  would  sight  the  American  shore."  The 
Tribime  speaks  thus  for  the  doubters : 

"  After  a  short  time  the  difficulty  of  making  aerial  journeys 
with  regularity  is  likely  to  be  sadly  manifest.  As  might  be 
expected  at  this  season,  the  weather  favored  the  undertaking. 
It  would  be  foolish,  tho,  to  count  on  a  continuance  of  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  which  prevailed  in  Western  Germany  on 
Wednesday.  .  .  .  What  guaranty  is  there  that  one  of  the  Zeppelin 
air-ships  will  not  be  involved  in  a  disturbance  like  that  which 
visited  New  York  City  last  Saturday  ?  Could  the  balloon  escape 
without  disaster?  How  many  of  its  passengeis  could  hope  to 
sui-vive  ?  Would  not  a  single  shipwreck,  costing  a  dozen  lives 
or  more,  paralyze  popular  enthusiasm  over  the  Wiirtemberger's 
scheme  ?  " 

The  New  York  World  Avaws  this  interesting  parallel  between 
these  pioneer  aerial  voyages  and  the  beginnings  of  railroading: 

"  At  the  opening  of  steam-railway  travel  on  the  Liverpool  & 
Manchester  Railway  in  England  in  1829  a  fatal  accident  occurred 
in  which  William  Huskisson  and  other  eminent  men  were  killed. 
Crabb  Robinson  records  in  his  diary  the  terrific  sensation  of 
traveling  by  train  at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  Engineers  iit 
Southern  England  were  discharged  for  running  so  fast. 

"  In  early  railroading  days  in  this  country  a  man  coming  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  changed  cars  several  times  in  Ceiiti;)! 
New  York.  Near  Cohoes  he  was  let  down  an  inclined  plane  un- 
less he  thought  walking  safer,  and  at  Albany  took  a  boat  for 
New  York  City.  Rails  were  straps  laid  at  first  on  stone  sleepers 
and  later  spiked  to  wooden  beams.  Often  they  would  woik 
loose  and  an  end  sticking  up  through  the  floor  of  a  car  would 
stop  the  train. 

"  Yesterday  the  first  passenger  air-ship  of  all  time  took  her 
first  regular  trip.  She  went  300  miles,  a  distance  the  early  rail- 
roads were  years  in  attaining.  She  carried  twenty  passengers 
without  mishap,  and  in  speed  easily  surpassed  the  German  ex- 
press trains  of  to-day  between  Friedrichshafen  and  Diisseldoif. 
Compared  with  the  timid  little  railway  ventures  of  early  days, 
with  their  five-ton  engines  and  their  Concord  coaches  on  flanged 
wheels,  the  Zeppelin  DeiUschland  is  a  marvel  of  size,  power, 
speed,  and  comfort. 

"  It  is  well  not  to  draw  too  hasty  conclusions  from  this  con- 
ti-ast.  Air-ship  development  will  not  follow  the  lines  of  steam 
development  either  on  land  or  water,  but  its  own.  It  does  not 
menace  the  railroad  or  the  steamboat.  It  must  make  its  own 
place  of  usefulness.  But  surely  it  is  an  impressive  thing  that 
the  jealous  air  has  at  last  to  admit  man's  mastery  and  bear  his 
passenger  packets  at  the  speed  of  the  storm.'' 


THE   "COST-OF-LIVING"   REPORT 

ALTHO  there  is  no  danger  that  the  man  who  foots  the 
bills  will  forget  about  the  "cost  of  living,"  't  has 
^  been  a  rather  neglected  topic  in  the  press  of  late, 
except  for  reiterated  warnings  from  some  of  our  railroad  presi- 
dents that  we  are  producing  too  little  and  consuming  too  much, 
and  for  occasional  allusions  to  the  topic  in  antitariff  editorials. 
Last  week,  however,  the  report  of  Senator  Lodge's  committee 
brought  the  matter  once  more  into  the  limelight  of  the  news 
and  editorial  columns.      Ws  learn  that   the   Republicans   and 
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Democrats  on  the  Senate  Committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  were  unable  to  agree  entirely  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  evidence  gathered.  For  this  reason  only  the  Republican 
or  majority  report  is  now  available,  the  minority  report  being 
looked  for  in  the  fall.  The  present  report  as  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Lodge  exonerates  the  tariff  and  the  labor- 
unions  from  responsibility  for  the  advance  in  prices  during  the 
last  decade,  and  distributes  the  blame  among  a  long  list  of  con- 
tributing causes.  The  committee  finds  that  wholesale  prices  in 
the  United  States,  as  measured  by  the  prices  of  the  257  com- 
modities included  in  the  price  index  number  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  were  18.5  percent,  higher  in  March,  1910,  than 
in  the  same  month  ten  years  ago.  Among  the  many  causes  con- 
tributing to  this  result,  says  the  report,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated : 

"  Inci-eased  cost  of  production  of  farm  products  by  reason  of 
higher  land  values  and  higher  wages ;  increased  demand  for 
farm  products  and  food ;  shifting  of  population  from  food-pro- 
ducing to  food-consuming  occupations  and  localities  ;  immigra- 
tion to  food-consuming  localities;  reduced  fertility  of  land,  re- 
sulting in  lower  average  production  or  in  increased  expenditures 
for  fertilization;  inci-eased  banking  facilities  in  agricultural 
localities  which  enable  farmeis  to  hold  their  crops  and  market 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  which  results  in  steadying  prices, 
but  also  tends  to  advance  prices ;  reduced  supply  convenient  to 
ti-ansportation  facilities  of  such  commodities  as  timbar;  cold- 
storage  plants,  which  result  in  preventing  extreme  fluctuations 
of  prices  of  certain  commodities  with  the  seasons,  but  by  en- 
abling the  wholesalers  to  buy  and  sell  at  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage tend  to  advance  prices  ;  increased  cost  of  distribution  ; 
industrial  combinations ;  organizations  of  producers  or  of 
dealers:  advertising;  increased  money  supply;  overcapitaliza- 
tion ;  higher  standard  of  living." 
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We  further  learn  that  farm  i)i()(lucts.  when  examined  as  a 
separate  group,  show  a  piice  advance  of  'A9.H  per  cent.- -a  i)er- 
centa^e  of  increase  more  than  twice  as  Kivat  as  that  shown  by 
any  other  ki'<hip  of  commodities.  Second  to  this  is  the  advance 
in  food  i)iices  generally,  the  cost  of  lumbei-  and  buildinK-ma- 
terial  beinjr  a  close  third  in  the  i-ace.  The  two  main  conclu- 
sions of  the  committee,  accoi'dinj;:  to  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Connncrn',  are  as  follows: 

"  (1)  Th;it  the  high  cost  of  living  is  due  in  part  to  the  disi)ro- 
portionato  drift  of  population  away  from  the  faim  and  to  the 
cities,  and  (2)  that  there  has  been  a  disproportionate  increase 
m  demand  due  to  higher  standards  of  living." 

In  exoneration  of  the  tai-iff  the  committee  say : 

"The  greatest  advances  have  been  made  in  conmiodities  upon 
which  the  tanff  has  little  or  no  effect,  and  the  ab.soiute  removal 
of  the  tariff  on  many  of  these  commodities  could  not  have 
afforded  relief  at  the  pi-esent  time  for  the  reason  that  prices  of 
thtXse  commodities,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  as  high  or  higher 
in  other  countries  than  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  gioups  of  articles  which  have  shown  the  greatest  ad- 
vance in  the  last  ten  years  the  products  of  the  foi-ests  and  the 
products  of  the  farm  are  those  for  which  there  has  been  pi-ac- 
tically  no  change  in  tariff  during  the  past  ten  years.  Neither 
have  there  been  any  changes  during  the  past  twenty  years 
which  could  in  any  way  account  foi-  the  increase  in  price.  The 
Tariff  Acts  of  1894.  1897,  and  1909  have  made  no  changes  which 
to  any  appreciable  degree  measure  the  changes  in  prices  which 
have  taken  place. 

"  The  Tai-iff  Act  of  1909  made  no  marked  changes  in  farm 
products  and  foodstuffs,  the  articles  grouped  by  the  Tariff'  Acts 
under  Schedule  G.  agricultural  products  and  provisions,  and 
Schedule  E,  sugai-,  molasses,  and  manufactures  of. 

"  Where  alterations  were  made  in  rates,  they  were  chieHy  in 
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the  dii-ection  of  reductions.  Yet  such  changes  as  have  been 
made  in  the  tariff  in  these  schedules  have  apparently  had  no 
effect  on  prices,  as  almost  without  a  single  exception  the  prices 
have  advanced  materially  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  without 
any  distinction  as  to  whether  the  taiiff  was  increased  or 
decreased." 

In  clearing  labor-unions  from  the  suspicion  of  increasing  the 
cost  of  manufactured  articles,  the  report  points  out  that  "  since 
the  panic  of  1907  wages  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  prices," 
and  that,  moreover,  "  the  greatest  advances  in  prices  have  been 
made  in  the  groups  of  commodities  in  which  the  labor  cost  is 
not  a  controlling  factor." 


While  admifling  that  the  reijoit  "  will  be  generally  accepted 
as  sensible  in  its  conclusions,"  the  New  York  Tnhane  (Rep.) 
complains  that  "  its  scientific  value  and  interest  are  lessenefl 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  Congress  to  vote  funds  for  an 
extended  study  of  the  i)roblem." 

About  the  time  Senator  Lodge's  ie))ort  was  made  public 
Pi-esidentW.  C.  Brown,  of  the  Ni-w  York  ('entral  lines,  was  tell 
ing  the  members  of  the  Minnesota  State  Bankers'  Association 
that  the  chief  ciui.se  of  the  higher  cost  of  living,  the  cause  b;-- 
side  which  '"  all  othei-s  l)ecome  neg!i).'ible  factors."  is  "  the  alarm- 
ing rai)idit.v  with  which  con.sumption  of  the  products  of  the 
nation's  faims  is  overtaking  production."  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Blown  says : 

'"We  are  building  great  biittlc-shii)s,  two  of  them  t-ach  year, 
costing,  e(iuipi)ed  and  complete,  about  $10,000,000  each  and  it 
costs  nearly  .$1,000,000  per  annum  to  man  and  maintain  them. 
I  am  in  favor  of  an  adequate  navy,  but  I  wish  the  money  ex- 
l)ended  in  building  just  one  battle-ship  could  be  devoted  to  this 
work  of  improved,  intelligent  agriculture. 

"What  one  battle-ship  costs  would  estid)lish  two  splendid 
agricultural  exi^eriment  or  demonstration  farms  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  I  will  guarantee  if  this  is  done  and  the  woi-k 
intelligently  and  energetically  cai-ried  on  that,  as  a  result  of  it. 
the  value  of  the  increased  product  of  the  nation's  farms  will, 
within  ten  years,  buy  and  i);iy  for  every  battle-ship  of  every 
navy  that  floats  on  salt  water  to-day." 


LAUNCHING  THE   HARMON   BOOM 

PAPERS  on  both  sides  of  the  party  fence,  while  admit- 
ting that  two  years  must  still  elapse  before  the  next 
Presidential  campaign  opens,  and  also  recognizing  the 
fragile  nature  of  all  premature  political  booms,  agree  that 
in  Judson  Harmon  Ohio  has  put  into  the  fiel'J  a  formidable 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1912.  Long  be- 
fore the  assembling  of  the  Dayton  convention  last  week,  it 
was  evident  from  Ohio  press  dispatches  that  Governor  Harmon 
was  to  be  renominated  without  serious  opposition.  This  was 
duly  accomplished,  '"  according  to  his  own  program  and  on  a 
l)latform  of  his  own  making,"  as  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
(Rep.)  has  it.  Mr.  Bryan's  demand  that  the  convention  indorse 
a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  to  be  elected  by  the 
next  legislature,  was  decisively  beaten.     The  platform  adopted 
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touched  upon  various  State  issues,  commended  "  the  present 
Democratic  State  Administration,"  denounced  the  Payne  Tariff. 
and  likewise  denounced  the  present  Republican  Administration 
at  Washington  for  its  attitude  on  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  **  especially  Secretary  Ballinger,  for  dismiss- 
ing from  the  public  service  tried  and  true  officers  v^'hose  only 
aim  was  the  preservation  to  the  people  of  such  resources."  The 
resolution  indorsing  Governor  Harmon  for  the  Presidency  was 
worded  as  follows: 

"  We  invite  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  Judson  Harmon  and 


the  work  he  is  doing  for  Ohio. 
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"guilt  is  always  personal." 


Two  years  hence  it  will  have 
been  completed,  then  we  can 
spare  him  for  larger  duties. 
He  believes  that  guilt  is  per- 
sonal— is  acting  on  that  be- 
lief at  home  and  would  act 
upon  it  in  larger  fields.  A 
high  sense  of  duty  provides 
his  only  motives  for  official 
actions,  and  his  sense  of 
justice  alone  compels  judg- 
ment. Firmness  and  strength 
mark  him  the  man  to  sup- 
plant vacillation  and  weak- 
ness. The  nation  needs  a 
real  man,  and  the  Ohio  De- 
mocracy here  presents  and 
indorses  for  the  Presidency 
in  1912  Judson  Harmon." 

The  reference  in  this  res- 
olution to  the  assertion  made 
by  Governor  Harmon  in  1905, 
in  connection  with  certain 
Government  trust  prosecu- 
tions, that  "  guilt  is  always 
personal,"  is  taken  up  by 
several  editors  as  a  coming 
campaign  slogan.  Says  the 
New  York  Press,  a  Repub- 
lican paper  with  progressive 
leanings : 


ThLs  i?  the  phrase  which  Governor 
Harmon  hopes  will  carry  him  into  the 
White  Honse. 

"  With  those  four  words  — 

'Guilt  Is  Always  Personal '—Mr.  Harmon  made  the  people 
see  that  the  prosecution  of  corporations  as  such,  instead  of 
the  imprisonment  of  individuals  guilty  of  the  crimes,  was  a 
futile  way  to    deal  with    the  wrongs    committed    against    the 

public 

"Governor  Harmon's  prominence  as  a  national  figure  is  due 
to  his  emphatic  assertion  of  this  doctrine  of  personal  guilt  for 
corporate  crimes  more  than  to  any  other  cause. " 

The  idea  of  "  personal  responsibility  "  explains  Harmon,  de- 
clares the  New  York  Wo7'ld  (Ind.  Dem.)  : 

'■  He  has  enforced  it  as  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  has  adhered  to 
it  as  the  Democratic  leader  in  his  State 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  Harmon  is  not  only  a  man  of  ideas,  but 
a  man  of  character.  He  has  a  large  Republican  following.  He 
is  not  a  partizan.  He  calls  himself  a  Democrat,  but  every 
principle  that  he  professes  and  every  virtue  that  he  practises 
may  be  found  also  in  Republicans  who  are  not  wedded  to  plu- 
tocracy and  privilege." 

Governor  Harmon  also  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  such  promi- 
nent independent  papers  as  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  the  Springfield  Repnblican.  Says  the  last- 
named  :  "  Make  Judson  Harmon  even  a  probable  Democratic 
candidate  for  President  and  the  Democratic  party  would  become 
worthier  of  public  confidence  and  a  better  agency  of  government 
in  this  country. "  Editorials  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.) 
and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.)  speak  most  highly  of 
the  Ohio  Governor's  record,  and  the  Republican  Chicago  l»fi'r 
Oceoii  find  Baltimoi'e  American  refer  to  him  as  a  real  statesman 


and  one  of  the  strongest  national  figures  in  his  party.  The  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.),  however,  prefers  to  believe  that  he  is 
not  a  man  of  "  ideas  and  aggressiveness,"  but  rather  a  "  cautious 
opportunist  who  has  profited  by  the  weaknesses  and  blunders 
of  others."  And  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.)  is  even  more 
emphatic.  It  speaks  of  the  Dayton  platform  as  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  a  '*  lifelong  training  as  a  law-trimming  corporation 
lawyer  is  the  best  possible  school  for  the  making  of  a  regulator 
of  corporation  evils,"  and  a  covert  declaration  "that  a  set  of 
press-agent  whiskers  can  turn  a  silk-socked  ra'lroad  president 
into  a  farmei-s'  friend  and  a  people's  champion  over  night." 

The  Brooklyn  ^a.g/e  (Ind.  Dem.)  hopes  that  Governor  Harmon 
will  be  reelected  in  Ohio  next  fall.  It  has  also  a  friendly  word 
for  his  Presidential  aspirations.  But  he  has  awakened  the 
'•  enmity  of  Bryanism,"  and  he  must  also  beware  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  nearby  Indiana  Democracy.     We  read: 

"  That  Indiana  Democracy  has  its  own  favorite  son  in  the  per- 
son of  Governor  Marshall.  Him  Bryan  would  antagonize 
against  Mr.  Harmon.  All  these  considerations  affect  Mr.  Har- 
mon's chances  of  Democratic  Presidential  nomination,  in  case 
of  his  reelection  as  Governor.  And  more  than  these  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  New  York  State  may  go  Democratic  this  year,  with 
the  revelation  of  a  Governor  for  whom  the  State  may  claim  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  1912.  Mr.  Harmon  has  to  neutralize 
Marshall,  incapacitate  Bryan,  and  await  the  November  denote- 
ments of  the  New  York  Democracy,  before  his  outlook  will  even 
be  determinable.  Hope  is  telling  to  him  a  flattering  tale  now, 
but  the  many  contingent  to-morrows  must  yet  be  taken  into 
account, " 


RIVAL  CLAIMANTS  FOR  PANAMA   FAIR 

WHILE  NEW  YORK  refuses  to  become  excited  over 
the  prospect  of  a  proposed  exposition  in  1913 — one 
member  of  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter  seeing  no  practical  or  permanent  benefit  in  it,  except 
that  "  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  our  school-children  " — two 
sister  cities  are  just  now  suffering  from  a  particularly  acute 
attack  of  World's  Fair  fever.  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 
are  engaged  in  a  spirited  rivalry  for  the  privilege  of  holding 
the  Panama  Canal  Exposition  in  1915.  It's  a  hard  fight,  says 
the  San  Francisco  Post,  "  but  the  game  is  certainly  worth  the 
candle."  And  the  New  Orleans  Ptcai/Mne  answers:  "  Our  city 
and  State  are  in  the  fray  to  stay,  and  they  are  going  to  fight  it 
to  a  finish !  "  Both  cities,  it  seems,  have  been  looking  forward 
to  the  completion  of  the  Canal,  and  planning  for  the  great  ex- 
position that  is  to  celebrate  it  in  1915,  a  year  which  happens 
also  to  be  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Each  city  has  been  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  be  designated  by  the  Federal  Government  as  the  official  site 
of  the  fair.  But  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  first  had  the  matter  in  charge,  was  unwilling  to  come  out 
in  favor  of  either  city.  So  two  resolutions  were  finally  reported, 
authorizing  the  President  to  invite  foreign  nations  to  participate 
in  an  exposition  as  soon  as  the  city  named^San  Francisco  in 
one  resolution.  New  Orleans  in  the  other— shall  raise  $7,500,000 
for  that  purpose. 

In  this  action  both  cities  seem  to  find  encouragement,  altho 
both  regret  that  a  final  decision  is  not  likely  to  be  made  before 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  San  Francisco  papers  point  to 
the  raising  of  $8,000,000  by  popular  subscription  as  showing  that 
their  city  has  "  already  earned  the  right  to  the  fair."  But,  ac- 
cording to  Representative  Estopinal,  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans 
has  subscribed  $6,000,000,  and  Governor  Sanders  declares  that 
the  State  will  surely  raise  the  full  amount.  The  New  Orleans 
supporters  take  some  comfort,  too,  in  the  fact  that  the  exposi- 
tion resolutions  will  now  go  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Industrial  Aits  and  Expositions,  many  of  whose  members  come 
from  the  Middle  West  and  are  expected  to  favor  the  Crescent 
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B.\Li,iN-GER — "We've  had  a  lovely  time  at  your  party." 

— May  in  the  Detroit  JoiiniiiL 


THK    BAI.I.INOER-PINCHOT    HEARING. 

— Cunningham  in  the  Washinicton  Iliratil. 


THE  BALLINGER  CASE  MADE  CLEAR. 


City.  Some  of  the  arguments  made  for  San  Francisco  The 
Chronicle  sums  up  as  follows : 

"  It  thought  of  the  fair  first ;  California  did  more  than  all  the 
Gulf  States  put  together  to  make  the  Panama  Canal  possible ; 
San  Francisco,  having  lost  $500,000,00v>  by  fire,  and  spending 
$200,000,000  in  rehabilitation,  deserves  all  the  help  an  exposition 
can  give ;  it  has  more  accommodations  and  a  better  climate  to 
offer  fair  visitors  than  New  Orleans." 

The  San  Francisco  papers  call  attention  to  the  fair  held  at 
New  Orleans  in  1884,  which  was  a  financial  failure,  a  large 
Government  loan  being  still  unpaid.  The  Call  reminds  its  read- 
ers of  San  Francisco's  natural  advantages — 

"  What  sane  person  would  assume  to  compare  New  Orleans's 
hundred-mile  inland  river  water  front  with  San  Francisco  Bay, 
admittedly  the  greatest  landlocked  harbor  in  the  world  ?  The 
New  Orleans  boosters  had  not  the  hardihood  to  go  that  far,  but 
they  did  have  the  assurance  to  insist  that  they  had  a  port  that 
could  accommodate  the  shipping  of  the  world.  So  it  could — if 
the  ships  of  the  world  were  flat-bottomed  scows  not  exceeding 
seven  feet  draft  and  if  the  New  Orleans  harbor  confines  included 
all  of  the  Mississippi  River  chan- 
nel north  to  St.  Louis." 

This  paper's  assertion  that 
"  New  Orleans  is  notoriously  a 
dilapidated  city,  unkempt  and 
insanitary,  with  an  abominable 
climate,"  is  echoed  by  The  Chron- 
icle, which  adduces  many  "  strong 
meteorological  reasons  "  why  San 
Francisco  and  not  New  Orleans 
should  be  chosen  for  the  fair.  It 
presents  a  table  showing  how 
much  hotter  it  is  in  New  Orleans 
during  the  summer.  "  If  New 
Orleans  gets  the  fair,  the  first 
thing  she  should  build  is  a  sun- 
stroke hospital."  Then  we  are 
solemnly  told  of  the  danger  of 
yellow  fever,  and  The  Chronicle 
hints,  too,  of  more  dark  perils 
lurking  in  the  New  Orleans  water 
supply . 


All  this  is  "false,  scurrilous,  foul-mouthed  billingsgate," 
retorts  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  There  has  been  "  no  yellow 
fever  here  since  1905,"  but  the  bubonic  plague  is  a  "constant 
menace  at  San  Francisco."  The  Natchez  Democrat  and  Courier 
speaks  up  for  its  neighbor  city.  Visitors  to  the  World's  Panama 
Exposition  will  find,  if  it  is  held  in  New  Orleans,  that  that  city 
has  recently  installed  "  the  finest  water-works  system  that  can 
be  found  in  the  United  States  "  ;  moreover,  "  they  can  retire  at 
midnight  with  the  thought  that  the  next  morning  will  find  them 
safe  in  bed.     In  San  Francisco  it  is  different." 


GETTING  AFTER   THE  TRUSTS 
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AS    NEW    ORI.EAXa    SEKS    IT. 


The  Times-Democrat  points  out  that  New  Orleans  has  ninety 
million  people  within  a  radius  of  1,500  miles,  while  San  Francisco 
has  only  seventeen  million.  It  adds  that  New  Orleans  is  nearly 
2,000  miles  nearer  the  Panama  Canal. 


HE  NUMBER  and  variety  of  "  trusts  "  now  under  indict- 
ment in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  inspired  two 
suggestions — either  that  these  organizations  are  spring- 
ing up  like  mushrooms  in  every  industrial  and  commercial  field, 
or  that  the  authorities  are  manifesting  an  unprecedented  zeal 
in  proceeding  against  those  already  in  existence.     In  any  case 

many  believe  that  the  $200,000 
just  voted  by  Congress  to  prose- 
cute violators  of  the  Antitrust 
Law  will  not  lie  idle.  That  "  the 
prosecution  of  the  trusts  has  pro- 
gressed in  the  past  two  years  in 
advance  of  anything  known  be- 
fore," is  the  opinion  of  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  (Dem. ),  and  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting  as  a  tribute  to 
the  present  Administration  from 
the  camp  of  the  opposition.  In 
recent  dispatches  we  read  of  suits 
against  a  Grocers'  Trust,  a  Tow- 
ing Trust,  an  Egg  and  Butter 
Trust,  a  Bathtub  Trust,  a  Meat 
Trust,  a  Fish  Trust,  and  a  Vege- 
table Trust.  The  two  last-named 
cases,  it  is  true,  are  brought 
under  a  State  and  not  a  Federal 
antitrust  law.  To  the  activi- 
ties   under    the    Sherman   Law, 
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howevei-.   we  may  add  the  indictments  aKainst  eight  members 
of  an  alleged  cotton  pool. 

In  its  suit  beprun  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  dissolve  the  South- 
em  Grocers'  Association,  an  organization  doing  business  in 
twelve  States,  the  Government,  remarks  the  Nashville  Bam/rr 
(Dem.).  "  appears  to  be  on  the  right  scent."     We  read  furthei- : 

■  If  there  is  really  an  octopus  with  tentacles  that  sucks  the 
life  blood  of  the  i)eople  it  is  constituted  of  commercial  organi- 
zations of  this  character  rather  than  the  great  capitalistic  com- 
bines we  call  trusts  and  that  are  engaged  mostly  in  manufacture. 

"  If  all  that  is  reported  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association 
be  true  it  is  clearly  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  even 
worse.  It  is  a  cold-blooded  extortion  in  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  must  be  in  a  large  degree  responsible  for  the  high  prices 
of  foodstuffs  now  pievailing. 

"  The  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  this  association,  a.s  de- 
scribed in  the  petition  filed  in  the  United  States  Court  at  Bir- 
mingham, is  to  coerce  all  retail  grocers  into  selling  their  wares 
at  prices  fixt  by  the  association.  A  retailer  who  refuses  to 
comply  can  not  buy  goods.  The  compact  association  has  him 
listed  and  barred.  It  is  also  charged  that  the  retailers  are  ex- 
p:?cted  to  divide  profits  with  the  wholesalers  who  maintain  the 
prices  in  the  form  of  rebates.  This  is  a  direct  hold-up  of  the 
general  public.  It  is  robbery  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members  of  the  association." 

The  Montgomery  Ad  re  it  ixcr  (Dem.),  however,  is  inclined  to 
think  it  smells  a  rat  in  this  case.     To  quote : 

"  Did  the  adjective  '  Southern  '  in  the  name  of  the  association 
have  any  bearing  upon  the  atta'?k  ?  Is  the  fact  that  the  associ- 
ation is  made  up  of  Southern  firms  with  no  particular  political 
influence  in  national  affairs  I'esponsible  for  the  zealous  activity 
of  the  officials,  who  are  being  widely  advei-tised  by  the  prose- 
cution ?  The.se  are  pertinent  questions.  They  aie  pertinent  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Attorney-Gene)'al  ordered  i-ecently  an 
immediate  and  hurried  investigation  of  the  Patten  cotton  pool 
which  was  forcing  upward  the  price  of  cotton,  while  the  various 
wheat  pools,  which  were  raising  the  price  of  wheat  by  the  same 
means  went  on  unnoticed  and  unchecked.  It  was  a  crime  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  product  of  the  Southern  farms  and  planta- 
tions,  but  apparently  the  men  who  were  laising  the  price  of 


wheat,  the  product  of  the  Northein  farms,  were  engaged  in  a 
laudable  undertaking." 

Other  organizations  accused  of  increasing  the  cost  of  living 
are  the  Chicago  ^utter  and  Egg  Board  and  the  Elgin  Butter 
Board.  Against  the  foimer,  a  corporation  of  one  hundred 
dealeis,  which  is  said  to  determine  prices  for  the  East  as  well 
as  the  Middle  West,  a  suit  is  now  pending.  And  according  to 
the  Boston  Herald,  "  there  are  others — many  of  them  -deserving 
similar  consideration  fi-om  the  authorities  of  State  and  nation." 

The  suit  against  the  Great  Lakes  Towing  Company  was 
brought  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  corporation,  which  has  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000  and  operates  tugboats  and  lighters  on  the 
lakes  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth,  is  said  to  monopolize  the  business, 
driving  competitors  from  the  field  by  oppressive  methods. 
Says  the  Buffalo  E.rj>)-ess  : 

"  This  is  not  a  situation,  even  if  it  is  as  bad  as  Mr.  Wickers- 
ham  says,  in  which  the  public  can  easily  see  that  it  is  much 
concerned.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  existence  of  a 
towing  monopoly  would  have  a  tendency  to  add  considerably  to 
the  cost  of  living  by  increasing  the  cost  of  transportation.  If 
the  towing  of  a  boat  loaded  with  foodstuffs  costs,  say,  double 
under  the  operation  of  a  towing  monopoly  what  it  would  cost  if 
there  were  competition,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cargo  must  bring 
that  much  more  when  sold  if  the  same  profit  is  to  remain  for 
the  producer.  The  same  argument  holds  for  lumber  pnd  ore  ani 
all  other  commodities." 

The  alleged  "  Bathtub  Trust  "  is  denounced  by  the  New  York 
American  as  '"  a  tax  on  cleanlir.ess  and  health."  It  is  said  to  be 
a  combination  of  sixteen  companies  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,- 
000,  controllng  95  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  sanitary  enameled 
iron  ware.  The  pa))ers  last  week  reported  that  it  was  being 
"  investigated  "  by  Attorney-General  Wickersham.  Says  a  news 
di.spatch  in  The  American  : 

"  The  point  in  w^hich  Mr.  Wickersham  is  interested  especially 
is  the  agreement  by  which  sixteen  powerful  manufacturers 
gave  authority  to  E.  L.  Wayman,  formerly  secretary  of  a  manu- 
facturers' association,  to  dictate  a  raise  in  prices,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  net  the  combination  $25,000,000  a  year." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


lial  fivcdoiii  ill  Finland  niislit  he  calciiin}!.  —  (liintyo  .Vcics. 
lia\f  (lone  a   snri)ri/.ini:  amoni!!    uT  renni,.'   - 


RvissiA  fea 

As   for  sunar.    tlie   conrt 
Moll  Street  Jonriiul. 

So  long  as  the  inan-bini  need*  trasoliue  ilic  olhcr  liirds  have  tlie  laiigli. — 
New    York    World. 

Oklahoma    seems    to    be    snfferins    jn^t    now    from    oxcrcaiiilalization. — 
I'ittxhimi  Gazette  Timex. 

I)f;\H  Legisl.'.ture — It  at  first  you  don't  snccccil,  try,  li,\-  asiain.      ^  ours, 
etc.,   Charles    E.  Hughes. — Xewirk  .Vr«'.s. 

In  a  leading  magazine  Mr.  W.  H.  Tafl  expresses  ]\\<  apiMoval  ol  the  j>resent 
national  .Vdrninist ration. —  Houstiiii  ChrniiicU- 

The  man  who  rode  throuirh  Hell  (late  on  a  log  ousjhl  to  swap  experienees 
with  the  Honorable  .lohn  Dalzell,  of  Pitl-^bnrs;.  —  I'liilfKlrl/ilu'ti  .Xorth  Av}< riran. 

.A.  coMPREHK.v.sivE  rsview  of  the  cnr- 
rent  numbers  of  the  inaKazines  is  un- 
necessary. They  tontaiu  Roosevell 
and  the  advert isiiic  sections. — Grainl 
Hiipiiln  FresK. 

It  i«  officially  denied  that  Colonel 
Hiyaii  has  gone  afjroarl  to  work  up  a 
movement  for  the  immiKiation  of  new 
I)em()<rats   into  the    I'nited    Staler.  — 

)\'llxll!tl(lloil    TillllS. 

We  look  for  |)rotests  and  challenses 
from  Illinois,  Piltsbnrg,  and  New  ^Oiix. 
inspir(-d  by  the  statement  of  thai  man 
in  Memphis  who  says  he  is  "the  boss 
<Took  of  the  country."  ('li(itliiiiiiiM/a 
TimcH. 

Pr.voE.NT  paragraphs  from  the  l{oo.--e- 
velt  speeches  indicate  that  lie  has  the 
wisdom  of  .Soloinon,  with  the  jiionch 
of  .Job,  the  faith  of  William  .lenninn^ 
Bryan,  and  the  courage  of  .Andrew 
Jackson.  —  Atlaiilfi  ('niinlitntinn. 


.Mh.  SHEHNfAX  is  back  in  Washington.  \\\\;\{  Uiv  ^—Chorlexlon  Xeir.i  and 
(oaritr. 

Mi.ss  Demockacv  now  knows  that  .■Senator  l)olli\er  is  onl.v  a  horrid  flirt. 
—  Washington  Post. 

Yet  we  feel  almost  sure  that  I'resident  'tail  conld  l)eat  bim  at  golf. — 
Chicago  ])ailii  News. 

"SuxNY  .Jim"  declares  h(>  never  met  an  Insin'gent  on  his  recent  trip. 
J'.videiitly  the  Insurgents  saw  him  coming. — I'llt-thiirg  J'osl. 

There  are  Democrats  who  still  view  Bryan  as  the  "  Democratic  .Mose.s," 
evidentlj-  reniemberinsr  tli.tt  .Mo-es  never  reached  the  Promised  I,and. — Har- 

ri.^hurg  Telegraph. 

Mk.  I.orimkk  is  nalnrall.\'  indignant  at  the  Ihoiiglil  of  a  lunnber  of  legisla- 
tors conspiring   togetluT  to  get  into  .jail  for  the  purpose  of  dri\  ing  him  out 

of   the  Senate.  -  .Vcic   )'r)/7,-  Erening  Sun. 

The  statement  that  the  average 
salary  of  the  .American  preacher  is 
onl.y  $680  a  year  should  make  tlie 
lieathen  send  niis.sionaries  to  us. — 
Ifoti.'tton  Chronicle. 

We  sympathize  with  George  V.  now- 
facing  alone  the  problems  of  the  ICm 
pire,  but  of  course  Colonel  Roosevelt 
had  to  come  home  some  time. — Philo- 
(lelpliia  Xorth  .[nieriran. 

The  fact  that  Korea  has  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  paying  gold  mine.s  goes 
a  long  \\a.\-  toward  explaining  why 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  taking  such 
an  interest  in  cixilizing  it. — Denver 
I\i  publican. 

There  does  not  .seem  \o  be  any 
wide-.spread  movement  upon  the  part 
of  the  British  populace  to  petition 
I'l-esident  Taft  io  appoint  T.  R.  Am- 
bassador Reid's  successor. — Los  .4;i- 
gelvs  Kxpri  .'■■.v. 


.N<:  <>\-  THi:  TOUCH. 


"  .\s    we   go  out  into  the  darkness,  and  other  bands  grasj)  the  torcli. 
t  least  ^ve(•an■  say  that  om-  ]>art  has  t)een  borne  well  and  valiantly." 

•    — From  Roosevelt's  lecture  at  Oxford. 
' — \'ic.  I.ainbdin  iu  the  S.\  I'acusc  Ilernhl. 


REIGN         COMMENT 


GERMANY'S  TIFF   WITH    THE   VATICAN 

GERMANY  is  both  politically  and  leliniously  sensitive. 
The  countiy  of  Maitin  Liithei-  and  Mehinchthon  is  j)iou<l 
of  the  Reformation  and  is  not  inclined  to  favor  any 
public  utterances  of  those  in  hi^h  authority  which  seem  to  decry 
it.  Accordingly  when  Pope  Pius  X.,  in 
his  recent  encyclical  on  the  memory  of 
St.  Charles  Borronieo,  of  Milan,  likened 
the  Modernists  of  to-day  to  the  Re- 
formers, a  protest  was  publicly  made  in 
the  Prussian  Landtaj? ;  Chancellor  Beth- 
mann-Holwej?  telegraphed  to  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  at  Rome  to  demand  an 
explanation  of  the  Vatican  and  an  ap- 
parently satisfactory  explanation  was 
ffiven.  The  words  in  the  encyclical 
which  caused  offense  are  thus  Kiven  in 
the  Catholic  weekly  Rome  (Rome)  : 


TUB   ITALIAN"    SCtl.PTOU   TKllAfE    .MODKI  I  \ 
I'OJ'K   i>irs  X. 


"  This  wondeiful  influx  of  divine 
Providence  in  the  work  of  restoration 
promoted  by  the  Church  shines  forth 
with  splendor  in  that  ce:Ttury  which, 
for  the  comfoi't  of  the  .i>'ood,  saw  the 
appearance  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 
In  those  days  passions  ran  riot  and  the 
knowledgre  of  the  truth  was  almost  com- 
pletely perverted  and  obscured ;  there 
was  a  continual  strugrg'le  with  ei'rors, 
and  human  society,  going'  from  bad  to 
worse,  seemed  to  be  i-ushing  towai-d 
the  abyss.  In  the  midst  of  these  errors 
rose  up  proud  and  rebellious  men,  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ  .  .  .  men  of 
earthly  seritiriietits  whose  god  is  their 
belly.  These,  bent  not  on  correcting 
morals  but  on  denying  the  dogmas, 
multiplied  the  disorders,  loosening  for  themselves  and  for  others 
the  bridle  of  licentiousness,  and  contemning  the  authoritative 
guidance  of  the  Church  to  pander  to  the  passions  of  the  most 
corrupt  princes  and  peoples,  with  a  vii-tual  tyranny  overturned 
its  doctrine,  constitution,  discipline. 

"  Then,  imitating  these  sinners  to  whom  was  addrest  the  men- 
ace :  Wo  to  you  who  call  evil  good  a/nd  good  evil,  that  tumult 
of  rebellion  and  that  perversion  of  faith  and  morals  they 
called  reformation  and  themselves  reformers.  But,  in  truth, 
they  were  corrupters,  for,  undermining  with  dissensions  and 
wars  the  forces  of  Europe,  they  paved  the  wa.v  for  the  rebel- 
lions and  the  apostasy  of  modern  times,  in  which  were  united 
and  renewed  in  one  onslaught 
those  three  kinds  of  conflict, 
hitherto  separated,  from  which 
the  Church  had  always  issued 
victorious :  the  bloody  conflicts 
of  the  first  ages,  then  the 
internal  pest  of  heresies,  and 
finally,  under  the  name  of  evan- 
gelical liberty,  a  vicious  cor- 
ruption and  a  perversion  of 
discipline  unknown  perhaps  in 
medieval  times." 

These  Reformers  are  like  the 
Moderns,  or  Modernists,  of  the 
present  day,  says  the  Holy 
Father,  and  continues: 


"  They  presumed  to  reform 
faith  and  discipline  at  their  own 
caprice — nor  is  ^t  better  undei'- 
stood,  venerable  brothers,  by 
the  Moderns  against  whom  we 
have  to  combat  to-day.     These, 


(-Ikkmanv- 


TUE    HOKHOMEO    EXCV(  LiCAL. 

-"Heaven  help  us!     There  goes 


too,  subvert  the  doctrine,  laws,  institutions  of  the  Cliurcli,  for- 
ever talking  about  culture  and  civilization,  not  because  they 
have  this  .so  nuich  at  heart,  but  because  under  such  .sounding 
words  they  are  enabled  the  better  to  c<mceal  the  evil  nature  of 
their  designs." 

It  was  perhaps  a  nicic  pai-ty  move  in  the  Prussian  Diet  which 
led  a   National  Liberal  to   condemn  the  language  of  the  encyc- 

li<al.  .Much  more  important  is  the  ut- 
terance of  the  Chanc«'llor.  von  Bcth- 
mann-Holweg.  as  reported  in  the 
Vdssisrhr  ZeiliuKj  ( Merlin)  and  other 
leading  Geiman  oigans.  The  head  of 
Government  spoke  bluntly  as  follows: 

"  The  contents  of  the  encyclical  i-e- 
flect  upon  (Jerman  Refoimeis.  on  Re- 
foim,  and  on  the  princes  and  peoples  of 
the  Reformed  faith  in  a  manner  likely 
to  wound  deeply  their  leligious  con- 
victions. Their  political  and  moral  sen- 
timents are  e(iually  aft'ronted." 

The  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  the 
German  Ambassador  at  Rome  had  been 
instructed  to  make  these  views  known 
to  the  pontifical  authoi-ities.  According 
to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Teinps,  notonl.vdid  Mr.  von  Muehlburg, 
Germany's  representative  at  the  Court 
of  the  Vatican,  call  the  attention  of 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  to  the  emotion 
called  up  high  and  low  throughout  Ger- 
many, but  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Munich 
at  once  telegraphed  to  Rome,  and  his 
example  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  Archbishops  of  Breslau  and  Cologne. 
These  telegrams  were  strongly  woided, 
we  read,  and  expi-est  a  fear  that  the 
political  consequences  might  be  dangerous  to  the  Catholic  Cen- 
ter in  the  Reichstag.  The  telegram  from  Chancellor  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  stated  that  the  Kaiser  could  not  accept  certain 
reflections  cast  upon  his  ancestoi-s.  The  response  to  the  Ambas- 
sador's i-epresentations  appears  in  the  gieat  papal  organ,  the 
daily  Osservatore  Romano  (Rome),   in  which  we  read: 

■'  In  view  of  the  commotion  created  in  political  and  religious 
circles  in  Berlin  by  a  wholly  erroneous  interpretation  of  a  recent 
pontifical  encyclical,  we  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  Holy 
Father  in  the  encyclical  referred  to,  Edifn'  Sirpe,  promulgated 

on  the  centenary  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  and  intended  to  com- 
bat the  errors  of  the  M'  dem- 
ists, had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion, as  is  evident  from  the  text, 
of  offending  the  non-Catholics 
of  Germany.  Several  phrases 
of  the  encyclical  do  indeed  give 
historic  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  but  no 
prince  or  people  is  specific  dly 
mentioned  in  them.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is 
against  Catholics  of  the  present 
time,  rebels  to  the  teaching  and 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
that  His  Holiness  directs  his 
condemnation. " 

The  Catholic  Germania  (Ber- 
lin) describes  the  Kaiser's  sat- 
isfaction at  the  statement  mads 

Lutln,,.  ••  in    the   papal   organ   as    ■  quite 

Am^i<rdni,i')>er.  unprecedented. " 


A    HI  SI'   <)l 
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HINDUS  PAUSE  IN  SEDITION  TO  MOURN 

EDWARD 

WHEREAS,  in  years  gone  by,  the  death  of  a  king  spelled 
riot  and  revolution  in  India,  the  year  of  our  Lord  1910 
sees  the  East  Indians  pause  in  sedition-mongrering 
and  bomb-throwing  to  mourn  the  demise  of  their  late  Emperor, 
Edward  VII.  Ever  since  May  6,  the  date  of  the  King's  death, 
native  newspapers,  conducted  in  English  and  vernacular,  have 
been  full  of  accounts  of  condolence  meetings  held  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  by  all  sections  of  Indians, 
Hindus,  Moslems,  Sikhs,  Buddhists,  and  Christians.  The  most 
curious  fact  of  all  is  that  the  very  communities  that  erstwhile 
were  teeming  with  seditionists  and  anarchists  now  are  the  most 
vociferous  in  their  expression  of  loyalty  to  the  new  King- 
Emperor. 

Even  the  Bengalis,  who  are  blamed  by  the  British  for  having 
worked  up  the  "  unrest  "  in  the  dependency,  have  held  hundreds 
of  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula  to  convey  their 
sense  of  sorrow  to  the  royal  family.  The  president  of  one  of 
these  assemblies  is  reported  by  The  Tribune  (Lahore,  the  Pun- 
jab) to  have  said : 

"  A  sovereign,  according  to  Hindu  Shastras,  is  regarded  as 
the  father  of  his  people  and  it  is  incumbent  on  them  as  Hindus 
to  go  into  mourning  on  account  of  the  demise  of  a  sovereign 
who  was  in  tnith  their  father  and  the  peacemaker  of  this  world. 
The  Bengalis  have  been  the  earliest  comrades  of  the  British 
in  India  and  have  profited  immensely  by  this  connection,  and  it 
behooves  them  to  show  their  respect  and  gratitude  in  a  special 
manner." 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  disdainfully  these  effusions  of  native 
loyalty  to  the  British  Sovereign,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  during  recent  months  the  Hindus  have  become  alarmed  by 
the  thought  that  the  very  foundations  of  society  might  be  under- 
mined by  headstrong  young  anarchists.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  few  weeks  since  a  number  of  the  most  influential  Hindus 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Viceroy  in  which  they  sought  to 
suggest  means  to  annihilate  anarchism  in  Hindustan.  As  re- 
ported in  The  Panjabee  (Lahore)  the  petitioners  declared  that 
"  Hindus  are  naturally  law-abiding  and  loyal  to  the  core ;  and 
most  of  the  irreligious  tendencies  of  the  modern  Hindu  youths 
must  be  attributed  to  the  present  materialistic  civilization  and 


secular  education  which  deprive  them  of  their  ancient  religious 
training,  character,  and  intuition  "  ;  and  the  memorialists,  there- 
fore, pray  that  "  religious  education  and  training  on  thoroughly 
orthodox  and  non-sectarian  lines  may  be  allowed  to  be  imparted 
to  Hindu  youths." 

Whether  or  not  the  Government  will  see  its  way  clear  to 
arrange  to  teach  Hinduism  to  Hindu  school-children  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  widely  felt  that  anarchism  is  really  menacing 
Hindu  society.  Young  men  who  call  themselves  patriots  do  not 
at  all  hesitate  to  loot  people's  houses  in  order  to  find  funds  for 
their  red  propaganda.  Alarmed  at  this  turn  sedition  has  taken. 
The  Bengalee  (Calcutta)  declares: 

"  We  fail  altogether  to  understand  what  possible  combination 
of  causes  could  have  led  to  this  utter  negation  of  common  sense 
and  perversion  of  the  moral  sense  in  the  case  of  these  youths." 

The  educated  Indians  are  unequivocally  condemning  these 
nefarious  tactics,  and  are  also  beginning  to  realize  that  if  they 
keep  up  bomb-throwing  they  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional police  and  magisterial  forces  required  to  cope  with  the 
evil.  The  Pioneer  (Allahabad)  points  out  this  fact,  and  The 
Capital  (Calcutta),  an  orgap  of  the  English  commercial  com- 
munity, goes  to  the  length  of  proposing  that  a  heavy  punitive 
fine  be  imposed  upon  the  neighborhood  where  a  convicted 
anarchist  has  been  boin  and  bred.     It  adds : 

"  This  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  people  in  such  a  district 
to  keep  their  coasts  clean  from  the  foul  cancer  of  sedition  and 
allied  disorders.  I  would  even  go  farther.  What  are  parents 
or  guardians  doing  when  they  send  forth  from  their  home  a 
young  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  be  an  assassin  ?  They  are 
responsible  for  his  upbringing  and  education  in  right  and  wrong, 
in  loyalty  and  disloya,lty.  They  are  responsible,  as  no  one  else 
is,  for  his  real  character." 

As  a  natural  result,  Hindus  are  coming  to  cooperate  with  the 
English  to  put  down  nihilism.  The  Indian  Mirror  (Calcutta) 
writes : 

"  The  mass  of  the  people  have  a  solemn  duty  imposed  upon 
them  at  this  moment— the  duty  of  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  Government  in  every  possible  way.  We  all  know  what  the 
factors  are  which  are  to  be  heid  responsible  for  the  deplorable 
tension  of  feeling  between  Europeans  and  Indians.  Why  do 
we  not  come  to  a  coi'dial  understanding  and  remove  the  causes 
of  misunderstanding  ?  " 


FOK  THIS  RELIEI^- 


LoRD  MoRLEY — "  You  are  not  thinking  of  visiting  India,  are 
you,  Mr.  Roosevelt?" 
Mr.  Roosevei-t — "Not  this  time,  sir."       — Westminster  Oazettr. 


MULTUM    EX    PARVO. 

Filipino  (reading  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  proper  management  of 
Kgypt) — "Splendid!  There's  nothing  he  doesn't  know  about  eninire: 
And  to  think.that  he  picked  it  all  up  from.mel "    — Punch  (London). 
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END  OF  A   "BUSINESS  STATESMAN" 


HE    HUOUt;ilT 


THE  RESIGNATION  of  Dernburj?  from  the  post  ol" 
Colonial  Minister,  and  the  rather  commonplace  record 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  is  making,  move 
some  European  editorial  observers  to  remark  that  William  II. 
seems  to  be  having  hard  luck  with  his 
ministers. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  g'enuine  statesmen 
in  Germany  and  particularly  of  colonial 
statesmen,  thinks  the  London  Saturday 
Revieiv.  The  Emperor  William,  declares 
The  Tablet  (London),  found  his  colonial 
possessions  languishing  under  the  military 
pedantry  with  which  they  were  adminis- 
tered, and  he  appointed  Mr.  Dernburg,  an 
eminent  banker,  of  Jev/ish  stock,  "  to  the 
thankless  task  of  trying  to  put  the  German 
colonies  on  a  business  basis."  Now  he  re- 
signs. Yet  the  success  of  this  "  business 
statesman "  has  been  undoubted.  This  is 
testified  to  by  the  official  Continental  Cor- 
respcmdence  (Berlin),  in  which  we  read: 

'■  The  thoroughgoing  zeal  with  which  the 
German  Colonial  Office  endeavors  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  German  colonies  in  Af- 
rica and  the  South  Seas  has  borne  its  fruit 
already  in  a  threefold  way,  as  is  evident 
from  the  figures  of  the  imperial  budget.  In 
the  first  place  we  find  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  auxiliary  grants  by  the  home 
Government.  Despite  the  large  extension 
of  the  railway  system  the  colonies  need  for 
the  current  year  only  a  subsidy  of  a  little 
over  $7,000,000,  i.e.,  about  10  per  cent,  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Secondly,  we 
find  for  the  first  time  a  contribution  by  the 
colonial  administration  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Colonial  Office.  Thirdly,  the 
colony  of  Southwestern  Africa  has  strength- 
ened its  financial  position  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  can  place  its  own  public  loans  on  the  money  market. " 

Yet  the  aristocracy  and  bureaucracy  of  Berlin  have  compelled 
this  civilian  to  give  up  his  post.  Says  The  Evening  Standard 
and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London)  : 

"  From  the  first  Herr  Dernburg's  position  has  been  difficult  - 
that  of  a  new  man  in  an  old,  an  anachronistic  system,  that  of  a 
commercial  man  set  to  coerce  politicians,  that  of  a  civilian  in 
command  of  military  officers  of  the  proudest  army  in  the  world. 
Probably  no  one  but  a  weak  man  could  have  remained  in  office, 
and  even  he  would  have  had  to  forfeit  his  dignity  and  self- 
respect  to  do  so. 

"  Even  more  important  than  the  ministerial  crisis  is  the  social 
unrest  that  Herr  Dernburg's  action  will  cause.  Germany  and 
her  politics  are  already,  in  the  eyes  of  many  Germans,  too  rigidly 
subdivided  by  caste  and  specialization.  It  was  intended  that 
Herr  Dernburg  should  introduce  practical  business  methods  into 
the  Ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  connect  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  people  with  those  of  the  Government.  The  differ- 
ences of  caste  and  the  fears  of  agrarian,  as  opposed  to  indus- 
trial, interests  aroused  by  Herr  Dernburg's  colonial  policy  have 
proved  too  strong  for  these  hopes. " 

Dernburg  had,  in  fact.  "  Americanized  "  the  Colonial  Office,  as 
the  German  papers  say.  As  a  lad  of  nineteen  he  was  sent  to 
New  York  to  study  American  banking  methods,  and  more 
recently,  in  1909,  he  came  to  this  country  to  visit  the  "  cotton 
belt,"  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
German  Africa.  This  practical  administrator  became  a  great 
Colonial  Minister  for  Germany,  declares  a  writer  in  The  Daily 
Mail  (London) : 

"  Herr  Dernburg  brought  a  new  element  into  the  aristocratic 
seclusion  of  German  politics — the  business  element.     His  repu- 


Bernhard  Dernburg  has  found  his  efforts 
to  "Americanize"  German  Imperial  policies 
too  much  for  him.  The  official  caste,  we 
read,  "resented  the  intrusion." 


tation  for  unconventionality  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  '  taken  lh((  stump  '  in  political  camijui^ns  in  order  to  tell 
the  people  alxxiL  the  colonies.  Heir  to  muddle  and  failure,  he 
became  engro.'^scd  in  his  new  task,  and  because  he  waa  enthusi- 
astic, convincifj,  immensely  energetic,  Germany  became  colonial 
mad.  Befoic  he  had  been  four  months  in  office  he  was  lecturing 
the  German  chambers  of  commerce  on  the  prospects  of  th(!  colo- 
nies now  in  his  charge.  The  world,  he 
urged,  was  becoming  raj)idly  English  V)e- 
cause  in  the;  English  colonics  foreign  immi- 
grants were  assimilated.  Germany  had  lost 
importance  through  lack  of  colonies.  Ger- 
man industry  depended  more  and  more  on 
foreign  countries  for  raw  materials  and  food 
supplies. 

"  The  German  colonies  must  be  made  to 
send  more  of  both  to  the  Fatherland  and 
at  the  same  time  must  be  developed  in 
order  to  provide  a  new  and  sure  market 
for  the  Fatherland's  produce.  He  believed 
this  possible,  and  because  he  believed  he 
made  Germany  believe.  Before  his  con- 
viction and  vigor  the  old  apathy  and  cyn- 
icism and  suspicion  vanished. 

"  In  this  spirit  began  the  great  era  of 
colonial  administration  which  would  now 
seem  to  be  imperiled." 

The  fall  of  Germany's  most  brilliant 
statesman,  the  trusted  lieutenant  of  Von 
Buelow,  and  the  chosen  "  business  agent 
abroad "  of  the  practical  Kaiser,  whose 
genius  recognized  the  worth  of  such  a  man, 
is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  London  Times' 
correspondent : 

"  It  was  the  representatives  of  the  official 
caste  who  resented  the  inti-usion,  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  administration,  of  a  man 
who  had  merely  proved  his  high  abilities  in 
the  conduct  of  complicated  commercial  and 
financial  affairs.  Here  was  a  mere  outsider 
suddenly  promoted  to  be  a  first-class  Ge- 
heimrath,  and  with  the  title  of  Excellency 
too.  What  was  to  become  of  the  service,  if 
such  a  precedent  were  to  be  successfully 
set  ?  ...  In  the  recent  debates  he  complained  bitterly  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  by  officers  in  the  colonies  and  particu- 
larly in  Southwest  Africa,  and  he  declared  that  the  men  who 
made  them  ought  to  be  taught  a  severe  lesson." 


NEW     IDKAS      INTO     GERMAN 
STATECRAFT. 


DIOGENES    II. 

Chancellor — "  What  are  you  looking  for  ?  " 
William — ' '  A   Chancellor! " 


-Ilk  (Berlin). 
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OUR  FUTURE  RELATIONS  WITH  JAPAN     NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  "JAPANESE  SOUL" 


THE  RECENT  alarmist  utterances  of  some  of  our  promi- 
nent men  about  Japanese-American  relations  have  been 
Kreeted  by  the  Japanese  press  either  with  ridicule  or 
with  sarcasm.  In  this  country  many  papei-s  took  them  as  efforts 
to  rouse  sentiment  for  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill.  Neverthe- 
less, it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  have  made  an  impression 
upon  some  of  the  leadinK  minds  of  Jai)an,  for  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Taiyo,  perhaps  the  most  influential  monthly  in  Tokyo, 
we  notice  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Nakahashi,  president 
of  one  of  the  greatest  steamship  companies  in  Japan,  expressing 
d?cid;edly  pessimistic  views  aV)out  our  future  relations  with  the 
Mikado's  empire.  Mr.  Nakahashi  is  noted  not  only  for  his 
IV markable  business  ability  but  for  his  scholarly  taste,  being  the 
author  of  numerous  articles  and  several  notable  books.  To  him 
the  crux  of  the  American-Japanese  question  still  lies  in  the  im- 
migration pioblem.  which  has  for  the  present  almost  ceased  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  public  east  of  the  Rockies.  He  dis- 
a;.rrees  with  some  of  his  compatriots  who  think  the  Japanese 
immigrant  will  be  assimilated  here,  and  frankly  admits  that  the 
Jai)ane.-.e,  like  the  Chinaman,  retains  his  national  traits,  patri- 
otism, and  traditions  wherever  he  may  go.  These,  as  well  as 
his  physical  appearance,  make  him,  Mr.  Nakahashi  asserts,  un- 
suited  to  commingle  and  assimilate  with  the  white  race,  and  it 
is  natural  that  America  should  decline  to  receive  him.  Was  not 
Japan  herself,  he  asks,  forced  by  popular  objection  to  send 
back  800  Chinese  coolies  who  had  been  engaged  for  the  con- 
struction wo)k  of  a  railroad  ?  Instead  of  regarding  the  un- 
assimilable  quality  of  the  Japanese  as  one  of  his  shortcomings, 
the  writer  finds  in  it  the  strength  of  the  nation,  and  he  makes 
the  following  portentous  remarks:  ' 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  to  maintain  the  position  of  a  first- 
cla.ss  Powei-  a  nation  must  possess  at  least  80,000,000  to  100,- 
000,000  population,  for  in  case  of  emergency  we  may  borrow 
money  abi-oad,  but  not  soldiers.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that 
our  population  should  be  kept  concentrated  within  the  confines 
of  our  own  country  and  its  immediate  vicinities.  Thickly  popu- 
lated as  they  are,  our  islands  are  yet  capable  of  harboring  20,- 
000,000  more  people,  while  almost  as  many  can  be  sent  to  Korea 
and  Manchuria.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  for  the  good  of  Japan, 
as  much  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  America,  that  we  should  stop 
the  emigration  of  our  people  to  the  United  States. 

"  And  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  population  increases 
at  the  rate  of  500,000  every  year,  and  the  time  will  come  before 
many  years  when  we  will  be  forced  to  find  some  new  outlet  for 
the  surplus  population.  Some  of  the  South  American  Republics 
seem  willing  to  receive  our  immigrants,  but  even  South  America 
will  not  favor  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  people  who  are 
unable  to  assimilate  themselves  with  the  native  races  and  insti- 
tutions. Should  diplomatic  complications  arise  between  a  South 
American  state  and  Japan  on  account  of  popular  demonstration 
against  our  immigrants  such  as  has  occurred  in  California,  it  is 
(juite  possible  that  the  United  States,  following  the  principle  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  will  interfere  with  our  policy  in  behalf 
of  the  South  American  country.  An  American-Japanese  con- 
flict seems  an  inevitable  corollary  of  a  policy  aiming  at  the  en- 
couragement of  the  emigration  of  our  population  to  South 
America." 

Mr.  Nakahashi  looks  upon  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
('anul  as  the  pivotal  point  in  American  diplomacy  in  the  Far 
East.     He  says : 

"  The  great  canal  will  be  available  for  navigation  within  seven 
years,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  America  assume  a  more 
vigorous  attitude  toward  us  after  1917  or  thereabouts.  Indeed, 
the  new  dii)lomacy  of  America  will  really  begin  with  the  open- 
ing of  this  waterway,  and  the  Far  Eastern  question,  as  well  as 
the  immigration  question,  will  assume  a  more  serious  aspect, 
if  the  new  American  policy  manifests  itself  in  proposals  and 
interference  in  which  Japan  can  not  acquiesce  without  imperil- 
ing her  own  vital  intei-ests. "  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  MIND  of  the  Oriental  is  so  proverbially  difficult 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  fathom  that  we  may  welcome  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  a  fresh  and 
striking  article  on  "The  Japanese  Soul,"  which  appears  in  the 
Revue  Generate  (Paris)  from  the  pen  of  Jules  Leclercq,  the 
well-known  French  traveler  and  journalist.  Perhaps  we  should 
keep  in  mind  while  reading  it  the  close  friendship  between  the 
French  and  the  Russians,  a  friendship  cemented  by  the  invest- 
ment of  millions  of  francs  in  Russian  bonds,  to  explain  some  of 
the  stronger  passages.  The  writer,  who  professes  to  have  a 
special  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  Japanese  disposition, 
doubts  "  the  sincerity  of  the  smiles  and  bows  which  they  lavish 
on  foreigners."  '"  Simple  indeed  must  be  those  who  are  deceived 
by  them. "     He  boldly  remarks : 

"  Under  this  feigned  politeness,  which  is  merely  a  mechanical 
and  hollow  piece  of  flattery,  they  conceal  a  profound  aversion 
for  foreigners.  This  feeling  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst 
out  into  violence  as  brutally  as  the  cannon  shot  with  which  the 
Japanese  fell  upon  the  Russians  without  previous  declaration 
of  wai-.  This  was,  of  course,  a  proceeding  quite  unworthy  of  a 
nation  which  boasts  of  being  chivalric.  The  Japanese  have 
studied  our  civilization  merely  for  the  sake  of  contending  with 
us.     Their  cry  is  '  Death  to  the  barbarians!  '  " 

This  writer  says  that  "  British  arrogance  "  is  humility  "  com- 
pared with  the  conceit  of  the  Japanese."  "They  threaten  to 
inflict  upon  America  the  same  treatment  they  dealt  to  China." 
Mv.  Leclercq  does  not  spare  the  Japanese  in  the  matter  of  com- 
mercial honesty.  ''  They  are  unscrupulous  in  their  business 
methods,"  he  remarks  casually.  The  following  terms  seem 
pretty  strong  when  we  remember  that  they  ai-e  printed  in  a 
Paris  journal  of  the  first  literar.v  and  political  importance: 

"  I  met  at  Kobe  an  English  merchant  who  held  the  Chinese  in 
high  esteem,  but  had  such  a  contempt  for  the  Japs  that  he  de- 
clared that  their  moral  level  was  lower  than  that  of  the  canni- 
bals of  Central  Africa.  Is  it  not  surprizing  that,  while  the  Chi- 
nese are  perfectly  honest  in  trade,  the  Japanese  are  the  most 
openly  dishonest  of  all  civilized  peoples  ?  .  .  .  With  prodigious 
rapidity  they  have  acquired  a  military  education  as  a  people, 
but  it  will  take  them  two  or  three  generations  to  acquire  a 
commercial  education." 

The  intense  and  warlike  patriotism  of  these  people  is  freely 
conceded  by  this  French  writer  and  journalist,  and  he  tells  how 
sedulously  and  thoroughly  it  is  inculcated  on  the  young.  The 
Ronins  were  the  forty-seven  heroes  who  delivered  Japan  in  the 
mythical  ages.  Their  tombs  and  armor  are  pointed  out  as  an 
example  to  the  school-children  of  Japan. 

Equally  important  as  incentives  to  courage  and  patriotism  are 
the  military  museums  in  Japan,  of  which  we  read: 

"  I  have  learned  more  about  the  Japanese  soul  from  visiting 
the  museums  than  from  any  other  experience.  They  are  not 
so  much  monuments  of  national  glory  as  schools  of  courage, 
where  the  memorials  of  bravery  and  devotion  are  stored  up  and 
exhibited." 

The  warlike  spirit  of  Japanese  patriotism,  selfish  and  narrow 
as  it  is,  is  the  sole  redeeming  quality  in  the  nation's  character, 
says  Mr.  Leclercq,  and  he  concludes: 

"^Europeans  generally  leave  Japan  without  regret,  and  with 
the  impression  that  it  is  over-artificial  and  effete.  The  land- 
scape offers  to  the  eye  neither  variety^  nor  surprize.  The  trees 
are  too  little,  the  mountains  are  too  little ;  the  people  live  in 
Lilliputian  houses.  They  do  not  understand  grandeur  in  archi- 
tecture, and  their  temples  are  wanting  in  fine  and  noble  lines. 
Their  style  is  monotonous.  We  soon  grow  tired  of  what  is  so 
small  and  pretty,  and  when  we  bid  good-by  to  Japan  we  find 
ourselves  repeating  the  words  of  the  old  diplomat : 

"  Flowers  without  scent; 
Kruit  without  flavor; 
Women  without  modesty." 

—  Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


;^SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


QUANTITY   AND  QUALITY  OF  OUR 
DOCTORS 

THAT  we  are  sufferinjj:  from  an  overproduction  of 
ill-trained  physicians  due  to  a  multiplicity  of  pooi-  medi- 
cal schools,  is  the  principal  thesis  of  a  recent  Carnenie 

Foundation  report  that  has  ai-oused  no  little  attention  in  medical 

circles.     This   report,  a  volume   of  346  pages,   foims  the  first 

of  a  series  on  professional 
schools  to  be  issued  by  the 
Foundution  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  Abraham  Flexner, 
with  an  intioduction  by  Pres- 
ident Henry  S.  Pritchett. 
President  Pritchett  beirins  by 
remindiuK  his  readers  that 
trustees  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister a  fund  for  the  bene- 
fit of  institutions  of  higher 
education  must  necessarily 
besin  by  an  investigration,  to 
find  what  institutions  de- 
serve this  name.  The  pres- 
ent research  has  revealed,  he 
says,  an  enormous  overpro- 
duction of  uneducated  and  ill- 
trained  doctors,  due  in  the 
main  to  the  existence  of 
schools  "for  revenue  only," 
and  to  the  failure  of  large 
universities  to  realize  their 
own  responsibilities  in  the 
matter,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vision of  proper  hospitals  un- 
der complete  control  of  the 
teaching  authorities.  We 
need,  he  says,  fewer  and  bet- 
ter medical   schools.     These 

are  the  conclusions  that  have    caused  excitement.      To   quote 

Dr.  Pritchett: 

"  It  is  evident  that  in  a  society  constituted  as  are  our  modern 
States,  the  interests  of  the  social  order  will  be  best  served 
when  the  number  of  men  entering  a  given  profession  reaches 
and  does  not  exceed  a  certain  ratio.  For  example,  in  law  and 
medicine  one  sees  best  in  a  small  village  the  situation  created 
by  the  overproduction  of  inadequately  trained  men.  In  a  town 
of  2,000  people  one  will  find  in  most  of  our  States  from  five  to 
eight  physicians  where  two  well-trained  men  could  do  the  work 
efficiently  and  make  a  competent  livelihood.  When,  however, 
six  or  eight  ill-trained  physicians  undertake  to  gain  a  living  in 
a  town  which  can  support  only  two,  the  whole  plane  of  profes- 
sional conduct  is  lowered  in  the  strugerle  which  ensues,  each  man 
becomes  intent  upon  his  own  practise,  public  health  and  sanita- 
tion are  neglected,  and  the  ideals  and  standards  of  the  profes- 
sion tend  to  demoralization. 

"  A  similar  state  of  afi'airs  comes  from  the  presence  of  too 
large  a  number  of  ill-trained  lawyers  in  a  community.  ...  It 
seems  clear  that  as  nations  advance  in  civilization  they  will  be 
driven  to  throw  around  the  admission  to  these  great  professions 
such  safeguards  as  will  limit  the  number  of  those  who  enter 
them  to  some  reasonable  estimate  of  the  number  who  are  actu- 
ally needed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  system  of  stand- 
ai'ds  of  admission  to  a  profession  can  exclude  all  the  unfit  or 
furnish  a  perfect  body  of  practitioners,  but  a  reasonable  en- 
forcement of  such  standards  will  at  least  relieve  the  body  poli- 
tic of  a  large  part  of  the  difficulty  which  comes  from  overpro- 
duction, and  will  safeguard  the  right  of  society  to  the  service 
of  trained  men  in  the  great  callings  which  touch  so  closely  our 
physical  and  political  life 


lUi    FINDS    A.N     ll\  Elil'RODLCllON     l>l 
OO.CTOitS. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritcliett,  President  of 
tlie  Carnegie  Foundation,  thinks  the 
trrantingof  too  many  JI.D.'s  by  medical 
xhools,  run  "for  revenue  only,"  is  de- 
moralizing tlie  profession. 


"  No  one  can  become  familiar  with  this  situation  without  ac- 
(luiiing  a  hearty  symj)athy  for  the  American  youth  who,  loo 
often  the  i)iey  of  commercial  advertising  methods,  is  steered 
into  the  practise  of  medicine  with  almost  no  opportunity  to  learn 
the  difrei-ence  between  an  eflicicnt  medical  school  and  a  hop*-- 
lessly  ina<k'(iuate  one.  A  clerk  who  is  receiving  $r)0  a  month  in 
the  country  store  gets  an  alluring  brochure  which  paints  the 
life  of  the  physician  as  an  easy  road  to  wealth.  He  has  no 
realization  of  the  dill'ercnce  between  niedicin*?  as  a  profession 
and  medicine  as  a  business,  nor  as  a  rul<-  has  he  any  adviser  at 
hand  to  show  him  that  the 
first  requisite  for  the  modein 
practitioner  of  medicine  is 
a  good  geneial  education. 
Such  a  boy  falls  an  easy  vic- 
tim to  the  commercial  medi- 
cal school,  whether  operating 
under  the  name  of  a  univer- 
sity or  college,  or  alone." 

These  things  have  been  said 
before  without  causing  much 
excitement,  but  when  they 
are  said  in  the  name  of  a  body 
of  men  having  several  million 
dollars  to  distribute,  they 
carry  much  farther  and  pene- 
trate deeper  when  they  hit. 
The  bulk  of  the  report  by 
Mr.  Flexner  is  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  facts  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Pritchett  and  of 
their  causes.  Naturally  there 
are  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  give  these  gentlemen  the 
last  word.  It  is  even  report- 
ed that  one  medical  college 
has  brought  suit  for  dam- 
ages against  members  of  the 
committee  under  whose  aus- 
pices this  investigation  was 
made.  A  correspondent  from 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  The  Evening  Post  (New  York,  June  13), 
protesting  against  what  he  calls  the  Rooseveltian  or  "  big-stick  " 
m.ethods  of  the  committee.     He  says : 

"  What  Mr.  Flexner  ignores,  what  all  men  ignore  who  woulil 
permit  only  men  of  culture,  refinement,  and  college  training  to 
practise  medicine,  is  that  the  frontier  and  the  backwoods  need 
physicians  as  well  as  the  aristocratic  sections  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  other  cities. 

"And  the  United  States  is  still  largely  frontier  and  backwoods. 
.  .  .  The  standards  recommended  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
report  would  rule  out  from  the  medical  profession  two  classes 
of  men.  One  class  would  be  the  men  of  the  Gross,  Agnew,  and 
Leidy  type,  men  endowed  by  nature  for  leadership  in  their  pro- 
fession. The  other  class  would  be  the  large  number  of  humble, 
hard-working  doctoi'S  who  ride  almost  impassable  country  roads 
on  stormy  nights,  who  encounter  the  snow-drifts  in  the  mountain 
passes,  and  ford  the  swollen  sti'eams  in  the  effort  to  relieve 
human  suffering.  We  should  have,  thus,  in  certain  favored 
places  a  limited  number  of  perfectly  respectable  doctors,  a  little 
overcritical,  perhaps,  not  given  much  to  the  enthusiasm  that 
leads  to  self-sacrifice,  careful  about  their  fees,  which  would  in- 
crease with  the  absence  of  competition.  But  the  flooded  stream, 
the  black,  unlighted  night  of  the  prairie,  the  narrow  mountain 
road,  the  lonely  farm,  would  not  be  within  i-each  of  their  auto- 
mobiles. Because  this  is  so,  because  the  sober  sense  of  masses 
of  people  in  action  covers  a  wider  fange  of  fact  than  can  be 
gathered  in  the  closet,  the  recommendations  of  the  report  ara 
futile." 

The  daily  press,  however,  generally  commends  the  report. 
The  New  York    Times  (June  12),   in   a  two-column  editoi-ial. 


Jli;    WOULD    WEKD    OUT.  THE    IXl-KKIVK 
IIEDIC.U.  SCUOOI.S. 

Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  who 'tells  u.s 
about  the  equipment  of  every  jnedical 
school  in  the  country  in  Ids  report,  and 
recommends  that  the jjoorer  ones  be 
abolished  In  the  interests  of  health. 
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concludes  that  two  practical  and  beneficial  results  must  follow. 
It  saj's : 

"  The  conditions  of  admission  and  graduation  in  schools  of  the 
highest  attainable  excellence  will  be  much  more  severe  than 
those  now  enforced.  The  number  able  to  enter  the  profession 
with  due  certificate  of  adequate  training  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
There  will  be  much  fewer  physicians  and  better,  not  chiefly 
because  preparation  will  take  more  time  and  money,  but  because 
the  number  fitted  for  the  severer  training  will  be  less.  On  this 
point,  as  cardinal,  the  report  of  the  Foundation  is  elaborate  and 
emphatic.  It  is  in  the  main  sound.  On  the  face  of  it  a  plan  to 
restrict  the  physician's  career  may  seem  a  wrong  one  to  those 


lly  courtesy  of  **  The  Volta  Review."  Washington,  D.  C. 

GROWING    TOO    FAST    FOR    A    TIME-EXPOSURE. 

The  "Dictyop'iora"  has  to  be  pliotojrraphed  by  a  quick  exposure 
'  or  it  will  blur  the  plate. 

seeking  to  enter  it,  may  savor  of  the  denial  of  the  individual 
freedom  to  which  we  Americans  are  devoted — and  addicted. 
But  there  will  remain  complete  liberty  for  the  more  com- 
petent, and  that  the  competent  onlv  shall  be  allowed  to  practise 
is  one  of  the  plain,  universal,  inalienable  rights  of  the  whole 
community." 

The  report,  and  especially  the  part  of  it  relating  to  hospitals, 
was  recently  emphasized  by  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  in 
an  address  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  Cornell  University 
Medical  School  in  New  York  City.  He  said,  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Sun  (June  6)  : 

"  The  greatest  need  of  our  first-class  medical  schools  to-day  is 
the  free  and  unhampered  use  of  hospitals  which  they  own  or 
absolutely  control  on  the  medical  and  educational  side.  The 
only  way  in  which  these  schools  can  utilize  hospitals  is  by  ap- 
pointing to  their  faculties  gentlemen  who  are  already  members 
of  hospital  staffs.  But  this  fatally  limits  the  choice  of  the 
authorities  of  the  university  in  selecting  professors  for  their 
medical  schools 

"  The  most  vital  question  in  connection  with  medical  educa- 
tion in  this  State  and  indeed  in  the  United  States  to-day  is 
whether  the  great  privately  endowed  hospitals  of  this  city  will 
recognize  the  immense  opportunity  which  now  stands  open  to 
them  for  self-improvement  by  offering  positions  on  their  staffs 
to  the  best  physicians  and  surgeons  in  America." 


A   REMARKABLE  MUSHROOM 

A  VEGETABLE  organism  that  grows  so  fast  that  it 
is  hard  to  photograph  it  would  appear  to  belong  in 
^  Alice's  Wonderland,  but  such  an  organism  actually  ex- 
ists in  the  jungles  of  Java,  if  we  are  to  credit  Mr.  David  Fair- 
child,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  writes  of  it  to  The  Volta  Revieu-  (Washington,  June-July). 
It  is  a  fungus,  and  the  accompanying  view  of  it,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  first  published  in  this  country,  shows  it  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  growth.     Says  Mr.  Fairchild : 

"  This  mushroom,  the  '  Dictyophora, '  or  '  net-bearer, '  grows 
in  the  jungles  of  Java,  where  it  frequently  attains  a  height  of 
six  or  eight  inches.  I  tried  to  photograph  it  by  time  exposure, 
but  failed,  for  the  reason  that  it  grew  so  rapidly  during  the  ex- 
posure that  the  outlines  were  blurred  on  the  plate !  The  ac- 
companying photograph  was  accordingly  taken  by  '  quick 
exposure, '  almost  a  snap-shot. 

"  '  Dictyophora  '  propagates  itself  by  means  of  insects,  and  its 
whole  appearance  is  accordingly  designed  to  appeal  to  the  eyes 
and  appetites  of  flies.  Both  the  stem  and  the  billowy  veil  or 
'  net, '  from  which  it  gets  its  name,  are  pure  white — a  color  which 
is  most  attractive  to  the  fly — while  the  hood  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  consists  of  a  greenish,  sticky  mass,  that  gives  out  a  vile 
stench  of  meat  in  the  last  stages  of  decay. 

"  This  odor,  which  can  be  detected  for  rods,  attracts  swarms 
of  flies,  who  gorge  themselves  on  the  mushroom  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  enjoying  a  particularly  delicious  bit  of  putrefac- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  only  eating  millions  of 
mushroom  spores,  which  are  deposited  elsewhere  and  provide 
for  the  propagation  of  this  species." 


AN   ORCHESTRA   OF   DOCTORS 

/4N  ORCHESTRA  composed  entirely  of  medical  men  has 
/-%  recently  been  formed  at  Paris.  It  numbers  no  less 
-^  -^  than  66  members,  selected  from  about  150  physicians 
who  hai  specially  applied  for  the  honor.  An  editorial  writer  in 
The  Interstate  Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis)  connects  this  event, 
half  jocosely,  half  seriously,  with  the  recent  discovery  that 
music,  in  certain  cases,  has  a  curative  value.     He  asks : 

"  Is  there  anything  at  present  being  agitated  in  high  or  low 
medical  circles  .  .  .  that  can  equal  in  interest  the  possibilities 
of  the  therapeutic  value  of  not  one,  but  many,  American  medical 
orchestras,  were  they  to  play  the  right  sort  of  music,  as  pre- 
scribed by  a  recognized  medical  director,  in  the  rooms,  wards, 
or  amphitheaters  of  our  many  hospitals  ?  Or  in  case  the 
patients  aie  not  confined  to  their  beds  on  account  of  surgical 
intervention,  but  are  only  hosts  to  the  many  skin  affections 
which  to-day  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  phototherapy  and  radi- 
otherapy, or  for  other  reasons  in  need  of  physiotherapy  and 
mecanotherapy,  a  public  concert  would  have  advantages,  since 
by  effecting  a  foregathering  of  some  hundreds  of  patients  the 
program  could  be  diversified  to  bring,  not  only  heat  and  light 
into  the  musical  atmosphere,  but  a  stimulation  of  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body  that  would  put  the  Whitley  Exerciser  to  shame. 
Surely  modern  music,  so  unmistakably  interpretative  of  all  the 
complicated  phases  of  civilization  as  exprest  in  the  works  of 
Richard  Strauss,  Hugo  Wolf,  Charpentier,  and  Debussy,  would, 
if  handled  by  a  medical  orchestra  that  had  the  medical  and  the 
musical  sense  in  like  proportions,  be  the  means  of  doing  away 
with  nearly  all  the  therapies ;  just  as  in  very  recent  times  these 
therapies  were  instrumental  in  casting  ignominy  on  the  worth 
and  value  of  certain  hitherto  highly  prized  drugs." 

What,  for  instance,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  could  be  better 
as  a  substitute  for  mecanotherapy  than  Strauss's  "Elektra," 
with  its  suggestions  of  muscular  action,  its  appeal  to  strength 
of  body  and  of  mind,  its  strange  cacophonies  requiring  more 
exercise  on  the  part  of  the  auditor  than  many  days  of  limb 
movement  ?  What  more  colorful  than  Debussy's  "  Pelleas  and 
Melisande,"  or  more  in  line  with  phototherapy  as  illustrated 
by  Finsen's  Light  ?     Is  it  a  stretch  cf  the  imagination  to  see  in 
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"  Salome "  therapeutic  qualities  allied  with  radiotherapy  ? 
Would  not  the  music  of  Berlioz,  if  conducted  by  a  surpreon  of 
ligfht  and  leading,  near  the  bedside  of  a  patient,  be  a  more 
effective  check  to  disagreeable  set-backs  than  thermotherapy  ? 

"  In  truth,  we  have  here  an  as  yet  unexplored  country  that 
no  doubt  will  yield  rich  rewards  to  those  daring  spirits  in  the 
medical  and  musical  worlds,  who,  for  aujrht  we  know,  may 
already  be  hard  at  work  on  an  alliance  that  shall  be  the  thera- 
peutic boon  of  the  future. 

"  At  present  the  status  of  musical  education  amonpr  our  physi- 
cians is  not  a  thinpr  to  be  too  boastful  of;  hence,  the  first 
attempts  in  the  matter  of  interpreting?  a  musical  score  should 
be  made  in  secret  lest  the  execrable  playinpr  create  an  invinci- 
ble prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  public  apcainst  the  forming-  of 
a  medical  orchestra.  But  what  is  more  important  to  remember 
is  that  directly  such  a  body  of  men  are  put  to  work  in  the  sick- 
room, a  musical  director  of  rare  judgment  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  if  he  be  either  a  thorough  musician  without  any  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  symptomatology,  or  a  medical  man 
ignorant  of  the  effect  that  modern  music  may  have  on  the  sick, 
no  good  results  will  ensue.  What  would  not  be  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  a  mistake  in  judgment  that  would  insist  upon  the 
playing  of  a  Richard  Strauss  or  Hector  Berlioz  composition 
shortly  after  a  surgical  operation,  when  the  soothing  tones  of 
a  Mozartian  score  would  have  greater  therapeutic  value !  " 


"The  figun;  thus  formed  is  not  superficial,  but  instead  ex- 
tends through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  metal  to  the  bore. 
The  browning  process  through  which  the  barrel  is  passed  in  fin- 
ishing brings  out  the  figured  ornamentation  in  black  and  silvery- 
white  lines,  and  no  matter  how  much  material  may  be  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  original  barrel,  when  this  is  afterward 
finished  and  browned,  the  pattern  will  still  be  brought  out 
clearly  upon  the  surface." 


HOT-AIR   BLASTS  IN   MEDICINE 

THPi  DANGER  of  exposing  oneself  to  a  current  of 
cold  ;iir  is  proverbial  ;  and  tho  .some  physicians  now  sniff 
at  it,  most  persons  believe  that  even  a  blast  from  an 
electric  fan  may  cause  them  to  take  cold.  That  by  laisinir  the 
temperature  sufficiently  such   a  current  may  be  transformed 


DAMASCUS  GUN-BARRELS 

THE  COMPLICATED  patterns  on  Damascus  gun-barrels 
are  not  merely  on  the  surface,  as  might  seem  at  first 
glance,  but  extend  through  the  mass  of  the  metal,  which 
is  built  up  of  two  different  materials.  Hence  the  pattern  can 
not  wear  off,  but  is  brought  out  even  more  clearly  with  age. 
How  this  is  effected  is  told  by  Frank  A.  Stanley  in  the  course 
of  an  article  on  "  Manufacturing  Shot-Gun  Barrels,"  contributed 
to  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  June  2).  Says  Mr. 
Stanley : 

"  A  number  of  thin  charcoal-iron  and  steel  plates  are  first 
welded  together  in  alternate  arrangement  until  the  required 
number  of  layers  is  obtained,  depending  upon  the  size  and 
character  of  the  pattern  desired  in  the  barrel.  From  this  com- 
posite block  of  metal,  strips  are  cut  in  the  form  of  ribbons, 
each,  of  course,  composed  of  as  many  laminations  as  there  were 
sheets  of  steel  and  iron  in  the  original  welded  material.  These 
composite  ribbons  are  then  twisted  as  indicated  at  A,  after 
which  a  number  of  them  are  butt  welded  together  edgewise 
throughout  their  entire  length  as  at  B  in  the  same  illus- 
tration.     We  now  have  a  ribbon  made  up  of  the  narrow  and 
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HOW    THE    DAMASCUS    BARBEL    13    BUILT. 

twisted  strips,  and  the  next  stage  is  to  weld  this  ribbon  spirally 
upon  a  mandrel,  thus  forming  a  tube  which  is  butt  welded 
spirally  from  end  to  end  as  at  C  This  then  is  the  rough  barrel 
which,  after  being  machined  internally  to  within  a  few  thou- 
sandths of  the  required  size  of  bore,  is  ready  for  the  gun  manu- 
facturer, who  proceeds  to  finish  the  tube  outside  and  in  to  suit 
his  requirements.  It  will  be  clear  that  the  character  of  the 
pattern  upon  the  barrel  is  determined  by  the  number  of  steel 
and  iron  strips  in  the  ribbon,  the  thickness  and  width  of  the 
latter,  the  amount  of  twist  given  these  ribbons  and  the  number 
of  strands  which  are  welded  together  prior  to  welding  spirally 
upon  the  mandrel 


BKKECH    END    OF    A    PAIR    OF    DAMArtCUH    GUN-BAKREL8. 

The  complicated  pattern  extends  throughout  the  metal,  and  is  not 
merely  on  the  surface. 


into  a  curative  agent  of  great  value  is  now  affirmed  by  Dr.  A. 
Gradanwitz,  who  writes  of  the  virtue  of  the  hot-air  blast,  or 
"  douche  "  as  he  calls  it,  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  21).    We  read : 

"  The  electric  hot-air  fan,  which  has  been  used  for  some  time 
in  the  practise  of  medicine,  has  undergone  interesting  modifica- 
tions of  form  and  usage  during  recent  years.  In  its  original 
form,  it  was  a  device  of  American  origin,  used  to  dry  the  hair, 
the  current  driven  by  an  electric  fan  being  heated  by  an  electric 
resistance,  so  that  the  longest  hair  could  be  dried  by  it  in  a 
very  short  time. 

"  Now  this  current  of  heated  air  has  been  found  to  have  grea^ 
importance  in  therapeutics :  in  affections  such 
as  gout,  rheumatism,  or  neuralgia,  a  daily 
treatment  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  produces 
marked  relief,  and  with  prolonged  treatment 
a  complete  cure  may  be  effected.  The  affected 
members  must  of  course  be  protected  against 
danger  of  chill  after  the  treatment  by 
specially  warm  clothing. 

"  Soon  after  this  new  curative  method  had 
been  adopted  in  medicine,  it  was  observed 
that  the  same  currents  of  hot  air  have  a 
valuable  curative  effect  on  the  diseased  tis- 
sues in  abscesses,  etc.,  owing  to  the  hyper- 
emia [accumulation  of  blood  in  the  part]  that 
they  induce.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  hot- 
air  douches  have  been  rapidly  adopted,  not 
only  in  hospitals  and  sanitoriums,  but  in  the 
offices  of  specialists  and  even  of  general 
practitioners.  The  ease  with  which  they  are  controlled,  and 
the  fact  that  the  hot-air  device  may  be  operated  merely  by 
connecting  it  with  an  ordinary  electric  outlet  (the  heat  being 
regulated  at  will  by  an  interrupter  connected  with  the  appara- 
tus) have  contributed  greatly  toward  making  it  acceptable  in 
medical  practise.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  douches,  which 
can  not  be  secured  with  any  other  kind  of  apparatus,  are  capable 
of  producing  in  half  a  minute  a  vigorous  air  current  at  a  tem- 
perature of  212°  F. 

"  Now,  an  electro-medical  manufacturing  concern  in  Berlin  has 
extended  the  use  of  the  hot-air  douche  to  veterinary  medicine. 
The  fan  used  for  this  purpose  has  an  electric  motor  wound  in 
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series  and  placed  in  the  sleeve  of  the  machine;  a  1.5-inch  tube 
supports  the  electric  radiator,  which  heats  the  air  current  to  the 
boiling--point.  The  weiprht  of  the  apparatus  is  two  pounds;  the 
consumption  of  cunent   in   the  motor,   under  a  tension   of  220 

volts,  is  0.2  ampere  and  that  of  the  radiator  is  2  amperes 

*•  As  dogrs  and  horses  are  particularly  subject  to  maladies  due 
to  chill,  the  hot-aii-  douche  furnishes  an  excellent  means  of  re- 
lieving and  curing:  their  troubles.  Even  the  most  nervous  dojrs 
become  accustomed  at  the  second  sitting  to  the  action  of  the 
hot-air  curi-ent.  Of  course  all  patients,  men  oi-  animals,  must 
be  protected  with  special  care  against  dang-er  of  taking:  cold, 
which  is  temporarily  augmented  just  after  the  treatment." — 
Trail filation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CAN   FRIGHT  WHITEN  THE  HAIR? 

DOUBT  IS  thrown  by  a  recent  investigator,  Professor 
Stieda,  of  Konig-sberg,  Germany,  on  the  popular  belief 
that  the  hair  may  be  whitened  suddenly  by  shock. 
His  studies  lead  him  to  believe  that  hair  normally  whitens,  not 
through  change  oi-  disappearance  of  its  coloring-matter,  but 
through  actual  substitution  of  one  kind  of  hair  for  anothei-. 
Such  a  change  must  depend,  therefore,  on  the  speed  of  gi-owth. 
We  read  in  The  Lancet  (London,  May  21)  : 

"  Professor  Stieda  admits  that  a  pigmented  hair  may  become 
gray  in  its  proximal  pait  if  the  development  of  pigment  in  the 
hair  i-oot  ceases,  so  that  the  newly  formed  part  of  a  pigmented 
hair  may  thus  become  colorless.  The  whitening  of  the  hair  as- 
sociated with  advancing  years  is  regarded  as  a  physiological 
process,  but  Piofessor  Stieda  allows  that  psychical  agencies. 
such  as  long  grief,  anxiety,  and  insanit.v,  may  induce  similai- 
changes,  which  aie,  however,  not  necessarily  permanent.  The 
average  life  of  the  hairs  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
in  regard  to  this  question.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Pincus,  of  Berlin,  the  long  haii'S  of  the  head  last  from  two 
to  four  years,  the  shoi-t  ones  from  four  to  nine  months.  Di. 
Moll  has  calculated  that  the  life  of  the  eyelashes  is  from  three 
to  four  months.  Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  ex- 
plain the  supposed  occurrence  of  sudden  whitening  of  the  hair. 
Vauquelin  .suggested  that  a  substance  might  be  excreted  by  the 
skin  powerful  enough  to  desti'oy  the  pigment  of  the  hair. 
Another  suggestion,  pioposed  b.v  Landois.  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  sudden  accumulation  of  air  occuired  within  the  hairs. 
Metchnikoff  has  sui)posed  that  certain  phagocytes  or  chromo- 
phages  enter  the  hair  and  withdraw  its  pigment.  All  of  these 
suggestions  Professoi'  Stieda  subjects  to  a  very  desti-uctive 
criticism,  and  he  concludes  l)y  affii-ming  that  all  the  supposed 
cases  of  sudden  V)lanching  of  the  hair  are  either  instances  of 
deception  or  of  incorrect  observation.  He  gives  several  instances 
in  point ;  among  them  the  histoi-ical  example  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, whose  hair  is  said  to  have  turned  gray  the  night  befo)-e 
her  execution,  the  fact  being  that  she  had  been  gray-haii-ed  for 
some  time  previously.  He  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  medical 
practitioner  with  dark  hair  in  Berlin  who  went  into  a  hospital 
to  undergo  an  operation.  On  leaving  he  was  much  commiserated 
by  many  people  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  hair  was  snow-white. 
The  tiTjth,  however,  was  that  he  was  not  able  to  d.ve  his  hair  as 
"he  had  previously  done  daily,  an  explanation  which  he  appears 
to  have  withheld  from  his  sympathizers." 


A  CHEESE  124  YEARS  OLD  In  the  Alpine  i-egions  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Valais,  according  to  Uhidimtrie 
Laitiere  (Paris,  May  8),  cheese-makers  preserve  their  products 
for  years.  Says  this  paper,  as  abstracted  in  Coamos  (Paris, 
May  21)  : 

"  They  assert  that  the  cheeses  improve  with  age.  At  Ormonts, 
in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  occurs  the  custom  of  making  special 
cheeses  for  certain  family  festivals.  These  are  properly  labeled 
and  are  not  eaten  until  several  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of 
some  other  festival,  or  even  at  a  funeral  repast.  Often  these 
cheeses  are  bequeathed  from  generation  to  generation  as  heir- 
looms. In  recent  years,  at  Oi'monts,  there  was  found  hidden  a 
cheese  dating  from  1785.  It  was  as  hard  as  a  stone  and  had  to 
be  cut  with  a  saw,  but  was  nevertheless  good." —Translat inn 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AEROPLANE   AND  DIRIGIBLE  IN  WAR 

THE  COMPETITION  between  "flying-machine"  and 
"  air-ship  "  for  the  dominion  of  the  air  is  not  yet  settled. 
That  they  may  have  to  be  content  with  dividing  the  i-ule 
between  them — serving  respectively  as  the  battle-ship  and  the 
torpedo-boat  of  the  aerial  navies  is  the  opinion  of  an  editorial 
writer  in  Engineer! in/  (London.  June  3).     He  says: 

■'  We  incline  to  the  view  that  the.v  will  be  accessories  to  each 
other  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  relative  degrees  as  the 
battle-ship  and  tori)edo-f.ring  craft.  The  '  command  of  the  air.' 
like  the  '  command  of  the  sea.'  will  only  be  gained  by  hard 
fighting,  and  until  it  is  secured  by  combat  in  the  sky.  aerial  in- 
vasion of  the  enemy's  country  will  be  impossible,  altho  forays 
and  reconnaissances  may  be  attempted  under  favorable  condi- 
tions of  darkness  or  fog.  In  this  work  the  aeroplane  will  find 
its  true  vocation. 

"  What  is  piobable  is  that  in  actual  war  each  combatant  would 
have  a  fleet  of  flying-machines  of  vai'ious  kinds,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  an.v  enemy  appearing  it  would  be  the  first  duty  of  the 
opposing  aeiial  fleet  to  attack  him.  Obviously,  the  home  fleet 
would  have  the  same  advantage  of  acting  near  its  base  which  a 
home  fleet  at  sea  has,  and  therefoi-e  an  attacking  fleet  would 
not  be  allowed  to  sail  ovei-  an  enemy's  territory  unless  it  had 
such  a  decisive  superiority  that  it  could  defeat  the  home  fleet 
near  that  fleet's  ov/n  base.  In  order  to  be  of  any  use,  theie- 
fore,  a  flying-machine,  whether  balloon  or  aeroplane,  must  be 
able  to  fight  in  the  air,  and  the  only  t.vpes  which  will  be  of 
actual  use  in  war  will  be  tho.se  which  can  fight  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  victory. 

"  It  is  yet  too  early  in  any  way  to  forecast  what  will  be  the 
development  of  aerial  warfare,  tho  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  battles  of  the  future.  It  is. 
however,  of  inteiest  to  endeavor  to  forecast  what  will  be  the 
probable  merits  and  disadvantages  of  the  aei-oplane  and  balloon, 
respectively,  as  applied  to  war  purposes  in  the  next  few  yeai-s. 
The  question,  therefore,  arises,  what  chance  the  dirigible  would 
be  likely  to  have  in  a  figkt  if  it  met  with  aeroplanes;  and 
further,  what  chance  each  has  of  doin.g  effective  work  without 
fighting. " 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  the  writer  thinks,  that  the  dirigible 
could  never  do  an.y  effective  work  without  fighting,  because  it 
is  not  so  fast  as  the  aeroplane.  The  latter  might  do  effective 
scouting  woi'k  if  it  were  opi>osed  only  by  dirigibles,  for  the 
latter  could  not  be  of  veiy  great  numbers,  and  would  not  be 
swift  enough  to  cover  a  large  area.     We  read  further: 

"  In  considering-  the  question  of  which  would  come  off  best  in 
case  of  a  fight  in  the  aii-.  it  must  always  be  i-emembered  that 
the  dirigible  is  a  very  expensive  machine,  and  that  for  a  given 
expenditure  the  aerojilanes  would  always  be  in  a  very  great 
numerical  superiority.  This  is  a  most  important  point,  often 
overlooked,  but  it  is  easy  to  attach  too  much  significance  to  it. 
Some  yeai's  ago  a  French  Minister  of  Marine  aigued  th-.it,  as  a 
torpedo-boat  could  send  an  ironclad  to  the  bottom,  and  only  cost 
one-fortieth  as  much,  it  was  the  best  policy  to  spend  the  mcme.v 
on  torpedo-boats,  and  not  on  wai-ships.  As  a  result  France 
lost  her  old  ()Iace  among  the  naval  nations  of  the  world.  In 
matters  of  ai-mament  cost  is  not  the  guiding  pi-inciple  :  there  is 
nothing  so  expensive  as  defeat,  and  to  avoid  this  the  most  effi- 
cient weapons  must  be  provided  in  sufficient  numbers.  Battles, 
aerial  or  terrestrial,  aie  won  by  hard  hitting,  in  which  the 
dirigible,  like  the  battle-ship,  must  excel.  The  aeroplane  has 
its  function  in  warfare,  just  as  the  torpedo-boat  has,  and  will 
always  be  a  cause  of  giave  anxiety  to  the  commander  of  the 
dirigible  on  account  of  its  superior  si)eed.  It  will  be  to  him 
what  the  torpedo-boat  and  the  submai-ine  are  conjointly  to  the 
fleet  admiial. 

■■  Aerial  battles  will  be  fought  in  three-dimensional  space,  and 
will  call  foi'  a  new  set  of  military  princii)les,  and  for  an 
all-round  resource  on  the  part  of  the  commandeis  far  in  excess 
of  any  yet  seen.  At  the  present  time  the  dirigible  balloon  is 
regarded  by  the  militaiy  authorities  of  the  world  as  the  only 
aerial  vessel  suitable  to  their  needs.  Germany  has  fourteen  in 
commission  and  nine  under  construction,  while  1,000  officers  and 
men  ai-e  under  training  to  form  their  crews.,;  Docks  and  hangars 
[sheds]  are  being  built  at  sti-ategic  points,  and  a  system  of  tac- 
tics is  being  evolved.  No  doubt  the  aeroplane  is  also  being 
studied  and  improved  by  the  German  militaiy  authorities,  but 
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of  this  we  hear  less,  for  the  good  reason  that  to-day,  at  least, 
it  is  not  a  military  machine  at  all.  For  actual  fiprhtinK  purposes 
the  aeroplane  can  not  as  yet  be  reckoned.  The  dirijriblo,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  carry  a  crew  of  as  many  as  twenty-six,  and  can 
be  fitted  with  puns  much  above  rifle  caliber.  It  can  remain  in 
the  air  thirty  to  forty  hours  and  can  in  that  time  traverse  sev- 
eral hundred  miles.  As  compared  with  the  aeroplane,  it  is,  as 
already  stated,  as  the  battle-ship  to  the  torpedo-boat. 

"  The  battle-ship  has  no  absolute  immunity  from  the  attack 
of  the  torpedo-boat,  and  very  little  safety  indeed  unless  the 
officers  and  crew  be  both  vigilant  and  skilful.  Size,  in  its  in- 
fluence on  buoyancy,  is  an  important  safejrunrd.  and  this  will 
apply  also  to  the  air-ship.      The 

more  numerous  the  enemy's  tor-  

pedo-boats  the  greater  the  danger 
that  one  or  two  will  escape  notice. 
or  will  have  the  good  fortune  to 
run  the  gantlet  of  shot  unharmed 
until  within  striking  distance. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  dirigible. 
When  the  time  arrives,  as  it 
surely  will,  that  the  aeroplane  can 
tarry  a  couple  of  fighting  men  in 
addition  to  the  steersman,  and 
these  can  be  armed  with  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  mitrail- 
leuse, then  the  efficiency  of  aero- 
planes will  be  increased,  if  they 
cruise  in  fleets  against  isolated 
dirigibles.  The  small  target  and 
high  speed  of  the  aeroplane  will 
be  all  in  its  favor,  in  spite  of  its 
opponent  being  far  more  heavily 
armed,  while  the  inevitable  con- 
fusion attending  a  combat  waged 
upward  and  downward,  and  on  all 
sides,  should  afford  manya  chance 
to  a  daring  fighter  to  get  in  a 
telling  blow 

"The  whole  subject  of  aerial 
warfare  is  necessarily  a  specu- 
lative one  at  present,  as  the  aero- 
plane would  have  to  undergo  very 
considerable  improvement  before 

becoming  of  any  great  practical  use  at  all,  except  for  scouting, 
especially  as  the  load  carried  is  so  small,  and  as  it  is  impossible 
for  the  occupants  to  take  '  standing '  aim.  But  if  it  be  assumed 
that  this  development  makes  the  progress  which  may  be  expected 
it  certainly  appears  that  the  aeroplane  is  likely  to  become  a  very 
efficient  fighting-machine,  notably  for  scouting  and  as  the  acces- 
sory of  the  dirigible.  In  this  respect  the  latter  will  resemble  the 
battle-ship  which  dare  not  enter  the  enemy's  harbor  unless  his 
submarines  and  torpedo-boats  have  previously  been  destroyed  or 
driven  off." 


An  American  technical  paper,  The  Klectrical  Re/view  and 
Weiitern  Klectrieian  (Chicago,  May  28),  goes  still  further. 
After  quoting  the  paragraph  given  above,  it  lemarks : 

"  But  why  stop  at  equipping  steamshiris  with  oil-burning  fur- 
naces ?  Pi  actically  the  .same  arguments  apply  also  to  the  use 
of  oil  for  land  boilers,  and  anything  that  will  reduce  operating 
costs  or  mak(>  available  extra  space  in  factories  and  plants  will 
always  be  welcome.  Of  course,  there  is  the  chance  that  the  oil- 
fields may  soon  be  worked  out,  but  if  the  Cunard  Company  can 
afford  to  run  this  risk  (and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  re- 
fuse to  make  any  changes  until  rea.sonable  investigations  have 

b(!en  made),  then  other  companies 
operating  on  land  can  afford  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  great  Liver- 
pool steamship  com))any.  At  any 
rate,  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
Cunard  Company  will  be  awaited 
with  interest,  as  will  also  the  per- 
formance of  the  new  vessel  should 
it  be  furnished  with  oil-fired 
boilers.'' 


FOSSIL    ANATOMY 
BY  X-RAY 
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INTERIOR    OF   A    FOSSIL.   SEA-URCHIN 


As  shown  by  the  a--ray 


OIL  FUEL  FOR  BOILERS 

IT  IS  STATED  in  the  daily  press  that  the  Cunard  Company 
contemplates  building  an  Atlantic  liner,  similar  to  the 
record-breaking  Mauretania  and  Lusitania,  but  equipped 
with  oil-burning  boilers.  It  is  also  said  that  these  two  ships 
would  themselves  have  utilized  oil  but  for  its  high  cost  at  the 
time  the  vessels  were  built.  The  opening  up  of  new  oil-fields 
is  said  to  have  solved  the  problems  of  supply  and  cost,  and  it  is 
now  estimated  that  oil  will  effect  a  saving  of  $60,000  on  each 
round  trip.  The  situation  is  presented  thus  in  The  Engineer 
<md  Iron  Trades  Advertiser  (Glasgow,  Scotland) : 

"  Not  only  would  the  wages  in  the  stoke-hole  be  considerably 
reduced,  for  fewer  firemen  would  be  necessary,  but  the  space 
occupied  by  the  coal-bunkers  could  be  largely  utilized  for  cargo, 
while  there  also  would  be  more  room  for  passengers.  Indeed,  a 
revolution  in  shipping  is  confidently  predicted  with  the  use  of 
oil.  Naval  architects  are  at  the  moment  working  with  a  view 
to  producing  a  type  of  '  tramp  '  steamer  with  low-speed  tui'bines 
driven  by  oil  fuel,  and  the  next  few  years  will  assuredly  wit- 
ness drastic  changes  on  *present-day  methods.  When  dock  and 
harbor  authorities  fall  into  line  and  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  the  storage  of  oil,  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  its 
wide-spread  adoption- " 


HE  DISSECTION  of  a 
fossil  would  ai)pear  to  be 
difficult,  if  not  inipo.ssible. 
The  soft  tissues  that  once  formed 
part  of  a  living  creature  have  dis- 
appeared and  in  their  place  are 
deposits  of  mineral  substance, 
generally  lime  or  silica,  which  re- 
produce, indeed,  the  exact  form 
and  structure  of  the  original,  but 
show  to  the  observer  only  the  outer 
shape  and  appearance,  unless  the 
fossil  be  shattered  and  destroyed. 
It  has  occurred  to  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  Mr.  Pierre  Goby, 
of  Grasse,  to  see  what  the  Roentgen  ray  would  reveal  if  applied 
to  such  an  object,  and  his  interesting  results  are  described  by 
Marcel  Blot  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  May  21).    We  read: 

"  This  photograph  is  in  reality  a  radiograph.  It  represents, 
revealed  by  the  a;-ra>  s  in  the  same  way  that  they  show  the 
skeleton  through  its  covering  of  muscle,  the  interior  of  a  fossil 
sea-urchia,  a  Clypeaster  Laganoides  belonging  to  the  Tertiary 
age  of  ^e<ilogical  time. 

"These  fossils  are  produced,  from  the  mineralogical  point  of 
view,  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  which  leaves  the  organs  of  the 
creature  intact  and  makes  it  possible  to  examine  them  by  radios- 
copy. Their  interiors  are,  in  fact,  formed  essentially  of  a  sort 
of  porcelain,  composed  of  tiny  ciTstals  of  transparent  quartz, 
fastened  together  by  means  of  a  light  cement.  It  follows  that 
radiography  shows  us  at  the  same  time  the  outer  envelop  of  the 
urchin  (what  is  called  the  test)  and,  superposed  upon  it,  the 
various  internal  parts. 

"  Thus  those  of  our  readers  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  organization  of  the  urchins  will  easily  recognize  in  this 
picture,  in  the  first  place  the  intestine,  forming  near  the  outer 
edge  of  the  creature  a  great  horseshoe,  which  can  be  traced 
very  easily  from  the  periproct — a  small  white  circle  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure — to  the  place,  above  and  to  the  right,  where 
it  is  retracted  and  directed  toward  the  mouth,  which  is  central. 
Next,  they  will  recognize  likewise  the  system  of  lacunje,  marked 
by  an  infinity  of  little  canals,  which  appear  of  lighter  shade, 
and  also  the  dark  star-shaped  shadow  which  indicates,  at  the 
center,  the  location  of  the  very  curious  organ  that  has  been 
called  '  the  lantern  of  Aristotle. ' 

"Without  going  further  into  detail,  the  interest  of  such  a 
radiograph  may  be  easily  understood.  For  a  long  time  it  has 
been  known  how  well  fossils  have  preserved  their  internal 
arrangement,  but  except  by  means  of  thin  sections,  observable 
through  the  microscope,  it  has  not  been  known  how  to  skidy 
them.  The  good  beginning  made  by  Mr.  Goby  shows  what  aid 
radioseopy  may  furnish  in  this  direction." 


THE      RELIGIOUS     WORLD 


AMERICA'S  GREATEST  CATHEDRAL 


t; 


••'  ■  \KE  ONE  lasting  thing  in  a  city  of  changes/'  the 
great  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
slowly  rises  on  Momingside  Heights,  "  the  Acropolis 
of  New  York."  Massive,  magnificent,  slow  in  construction,  it 
will  be  our  best  answer  to  the  reproach  of  hastiness  and  tran- 
siency, so  justly  laid  upon  our  latter-day  architecture.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  Here  in  the  heart  of  what  is  called  the  most  modern  of  all 
centers,  the  most  unconnected  with  the  past,  we  are  toiling  over 


CATHEDRAL    OF    ST.  JOHN    THE    DIVINE. 

A\'liile  the  front  of  the  great  church  faces  crowded  Amsterdam  Avenue,  the  most 
familiar  and  attractive  view  is  of  the  rear,  dominating  Harlem  and  framed  in  tlie  green 
leaves  of  Morningside  Park.    This  view  will  not  be  interrupted  by  new  buildings. 


"  To  cross  the  threshold  and  enter  beneath  the  towering  domes 
and  arches  is  like  going  from  one  outdoors  into  another. 
Everything  about  the  interior  has  been  designed  to  give  wide 
open  freedom  of  suggestion.  The  huge  square  space,  which  will 
ultimately  be  only  the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  but 
which  now  forms  the  body  of  the  church,  will  hold  3,000  people. 
"  Stand  at  the  end  of  this  space  looking  forward  toward  the 
high  altar  and  its  screen  of  sacred  figures,  and  one  of  the  most 
unusual  features  of  the  building  at  once  takes  shape.  It  is  the 
tremendous  upward  sweep  of  lines  and  mounting  arches,  climax- 
ing in  the  eight  enormous  granite  columns  which  stand  in  a 
semicircle  behind  the  high,  white  altar  like  Olympian  sentinels. 
These  giant  columns  were  used  to  save  the  vista  from  shrinking 
about  the  altar,  as  it  does  in  all  other  Gothic  cathedrals  which 
are  built  on  the  plan  of  St.  John's.  It  is  a  novelty 
in  architectural  designing,  deliberately  planned  to 
give  the  altar-place  the  chief  prominence  and  to  pre- 
serve the  sense  of  largeness  which,  because  it  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  this  country,  one  might  cal' 
the  American  note  in  the  building." 

Four  million  dollars  have  already  been  lavished 
upon  this  modern-medieval  structure,  and  ten  million 
more  may  be  spent  before  its  completion.  Many  re- 
gions are  represented  in  the  materials  of  the  building : 

"  Beneath  the  granite  columns  and  around  the  bases 
of  the  walls  glows  the  rose-colored  stone  of  Georgia ; 
and  under  that,  in  subdued  light,  lies  Pennsylvania's 
cool  green  onyx.  Vermont  sent  us  the  marble  for 
the  white  altar,  and  the  dull  red  steps  in  the  Belmont 
chapel  are  red  jasper  from  the  mountains  of  the  far 
Northwest.  The  pale  limestone  surrounding  the 
altar-place  was  brought  from  Minnesota,  while 
Peekskill  hills  have  been  diminished  to  .supply  the 
granite  for  the  outside  walls.  The  angry-looking, 
yellow-spotted  marble  that  throws  into  high  relief 
the  altar  table  in  the  Oriental  chapel  was  brought  in 
freight  ships  from  Egypt,  and  the  delicately  wrought 
table  itself  was  quarried  in  the  marble-fields  of  Car- 
rara. The  glass  of  the  high  seat  windows,  stained 
in  deep  tones,  and  on  which  are  traced  in  colored 
picture  the  stories  of  the  Bible,  was  made  in  Eng- 
lish studios." 


The  wrought-iron  candlesticks  of  St.  Columba's 
Chapel  came  from  an  Italian  palace.  In  the  future 
the  celebrated  Barberini  tapestries,  made  in  Rome 
nearly  three  centuries  ago  and  now  in  the  Metro- 
])olitan  Museum  of  Art,  will  lend  color  to  the  gray 
walls.  Set  in  the  floor  before  the  high  altar  will  be  a 
tile  above  thirteen  centuries  old,  from  the  shrine  at 
Ephesus  where,  tradition  tells,  St.  John  the  Divine 


such  a  building  as  has  not  been  begun  by  any  community  since 
feudal  days.  The  three  largest  cathedrals  in  the  world  are  St. 
Peter's,  at  Rome ;  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  and  the  Duomo,  of 
Milan.  Next  to  these  in  size  and  ahead  of  all  the  other  huge 
fanes  that  one  paces  Europe  to  see  comes  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine." 

It  is  not  quite  accurate  at  present  to  give  this  cathedral  the 
premier  place  among  American  churches;  for  until  its  comple- 
tion in  the  uncertain  future  that  proud  position  will  be  still 
held  by  the  beautiful  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  begun  in  1858  and  completed  about  thirty 
years  later  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000. 

The  crest  on  which  the  great  church  of  St.  John  rises,  the 
scene  of  an  old  Revolutionary  battle,  is  124  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  building  faces  westward  toward  Amsterdam  Avenue  ; 
but  the  rear  elevation,  seen  from  the  walks  of  Morningside 
Park,  the  view  that  may  never  be  obstructed  by  unsightly  apart- 
ments, is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  the  most  familiar. 

Everything  about  the  building  is  grand  and  spacious: 


was  buried. 

Even  after  its  dedication,  next  St.  John's  Day,  December 
27,  the  wide  spaces  and  long  galleries  will  not  be  used  as  were 
their  antetypes  in  the  old  days: 

"  People  will  not  use  them  as  they  would  have  in  the  old  cen- 
turies, when  cathedrals  were  built  to  be  the  people's  forum, 
the  center  of  their  civic  as  well  as  their  religious  life;  when 
they  gathered  there  to  rejoice  over  victory,  or  to  be  taught 
whatever  they  knew  of  the  world's  stories,  or  to  be  audience  to 
the  first  dramas,  the  mystery  or  miracle  plays  and  the  later 
moralities.  Those  dusky  cathedrals  of  Europe  are  monuments 
to  the  first  effort  of  people  in  the  Dark  Ages  toward  proclaiming 
their  rights  against  the  despot  lords,  and  were  built  to  provide 
a  common  meeting-place  not  only  for  worship  but  for  law  and 
learning  and  for  pleasure.  To-day  we  build  city  halls  instead, 
and  theaters  and  court-houses." 

The  walls  ai-e  supported  by  great  flying  buttresses,  the  most 
colossal  ever  built.     Yet, 

"  When  the  cathedral  is  finished  these  monsters  will  not  be  seen, 
for  they  will  be  built  around  and  concealed  in  the  thickness  of 
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the  walls.  Upon  the  faithfulness  of  its  buttresses  rests  tho 
life  of  the  building,  for  if  they  should  fail  the  Kreatdome  would 
sink  on  its  piers.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  ruthless  severity  of 
our  climate  that  we  are  not  able,  as  they  have  been  in  Euroi)c', 
to  let  the  flying'  buttresses  remain  outside  as  a  feature  of  the 
architecture.  If  we  did  that  they  would  be  eaten  away  by  our 
frosts  and  cracked  by  our  sudden  thaws,  and  the  building  that 
is  being  put  up  to  last  for  centuries  would  have  no  more  per- 
manency than  the  ridiculous  shift  of  a  man's  lifetime. 

"  They  have  dug  for  the  foundation  down  to  the  bedrock  of  the 
heights  on  which  the  structure  stands,  and  they  have  given  it 
four  granite  bones  of  such  magnificent  strength  as  to  be  able 
to  bear  the  35,000.000  pounds  of  weight  that  will  rest  upon  each 
of  them.  No  building  has  ever  been  constructed  that  has  had 
the  possibilities  of  a  lifetime  as  long  as  that  which 
this  great  ci'eation  may  look  forward  to.  Every- 
thing that  experience  has  taught  and  that  modern 
skill  has  devised  has  been  made  use  of  to  render  it 
permanent. " 


La  Lei,    the   )>rincipal   j)aper    of    Chiie,    for   the   24th  of    last 
October'  [that  is.  1K97]." 

The  edKof  of  America  meets  the  statement  that  the  document 
appeared  in  JjO  Lei  with  the  denial  of  Kl  Me.rcurio,  mentioned 
above,  and  discredits  Mr.  Beach  as  a  Protestant,  like  Mr.  Speer. 
"  Thus  they  play  into  each  other's  hands.  Mr.  Beach  writes 
the  literature  and  Mr.  Speer  disseminates  it.  Mr.  Beach  loada 
the  gun  and  Mr.  Speer  fires  it."  The  editor  points  out  at  some 
length  that  if  this  document  is  genuine  it  should  be  found  in  the 
many  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  Rome.  Then  returning 
to  Mr.  Beach's  book  he  adds : 


A  DISPUTED  ENCYCLICAL 

FOR  SEVERAL  months  the  Catholic  press  have 
been  calling  upon  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  sec- 
retary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  a  supposed 
encyclical  which  he  said  was  addrest  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  in  1897  to  the  clergy  of  Chile,  reproving  them 
for  "  manifold  sensuality  "  and  other  derelictions  of 
duty.  Mr.  Speer  had  quoted  it  in  an  address  on  men- 
tal and  moral  deficiency  in  Latin  America,  to  show 
that  the  highest  Catholic  authorities  were  with  him 
in  deploring  the  evil  conditions,  and  to  reenforce  his 
suggestion  that  Catholic  and  Protestant  in  this  coun- 
try join  hands  to  rescue  the  perishing.  Instead  of 
joining  hands  with  him,  however,  several  Catholic 
papers  replied  that  his  words  were  a  slander  upon  a 
virtuous  body  of  clergy  and  people,  and  the  supposed 
encyclical  a  brazen  forgery.  A  search  was  at  once 
begun  to  discover  its  source.  It  was  not  found  in 
the  files  of  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  the  leading  period- 
ical of  the  Catholic  world,  and  in  close  touch  with 
the  Vatican.  El  Mercurio,  a  Liberal  party  paper  of 
Santiago  de  Chile,  reproduced  the  supposed  encyclical 
in  its  issue  of  March  19,  and  declared  it  a  fraud,  and 
A7nerica,  a  Catholic  weekly  of  New  York,  obtained 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago  a  statement  that 
no  such  document  had  ever  been  received.  It  further 
appeared  that  in  1897,  the  year  in  question,  Leo 
XIII.  had  actually  sent  an  Apostolic  Letter  of  exactly  opposite 
import  to  the  hierarchy  of  Latin  America,  recounting  in  most 
laudatory  terms  the  glorious  record  of  the  Church  in  those 
regions.  It  will  be  seen  from  all  these  declarations  and  ran- 
sacking of  records  that  the  matter  has  made  no  small  stir. 

Mr.  Speer,  too,  has  been  busy  trying  to  find  proof  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  document,  and  before  leaving  New  York  for 
the  missionary  conference  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  will  pre- 
sumably continue  his  inquiries,  he  sent  to  the  editor  of  A^nerica 
a  statement  of  the  proofs  he  has  found  thus  far.  After  renew- 
ing his  statements  about  the  low  state  of  morals  in  South 
America,  and  quoting  an  array  of  statistics  of  illiteracy  and 
illegitimacy  in  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Chile,  Porto  Rico.  Ui-uguay, 
and  Brazil,  he  says  of  the  supposed  encyclical : 

"  My  authority  for  this  quotation  was  '  Beach's  Geography  of 
Protestant  Missions.'  page  126,  with  collateral  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  such  a  letter  found  in  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Independent  for  March  17,  1898,  in  which  The  Independent 
referred  to  this  letter,  and  quoted  from  the  reply  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Santiago.  I  have  since  received  from  the  South 
American  Missionary  Society,  of  London,  a  copy  of  the  encyc- 
lical and  the  Archbishop's  reply,  printed  by  that  Society  in 
1898.  in  which  it  is  said  that  '  the  papal  encyclical  appeared  in 
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nt  columns  were  used  to  save  the  vista  from  shrinking  about  the  altar,  as  it 
in  all  other  Gothic  cathedrals  which  are  built  on  the  plan  of  St.  John's." 

"  The  extract,  it  is  true,  is  found  on  page  126  of  his  book  as 
cited,  but  Mr.  Beach  does  not  furnish  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
original  text  of  the  passage.  Mr.  Beach's  word  for  it  is  surely 
not  sufficient.  His  '  Geography  of  Protestant  Missions  '  and  his 
'  Protestant  Missions  in  South  America  '  are  surcharged  with 
statements  offensive  to  Catholics  and  travesties  of  the  truth,  of 
which  the  following  are  a  few  specimens :  Auricular  confession 
'  corrupts  the  minds  and  hearts  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes  ' ; 
'  drunkenness,  gambling,  impurity  .  .  .  thrive  in  the  favoring 
soil  of  Latin  America's  Romanism  ' ;  '  Stupendous  falsehoods  of 
Romanism  ' ;  its  '  heathenish  spectacles  ' ;  '  Romanism  divorces 
morals  and  religion';  '  Romanism  can  only  flourish  in  the  soil  of 
ignorance  [author's  italics] ;  its  silly  superstitions  are  revolting 
to  a  mind  which  can  reason.  Enlightenment  is  its  seal  of  death. 
Hence  education  in  any  true  sense  is  never  fostered  by  the 
Popes ' ;  and  so  on. 

"  Such  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Beach's  educational  contribu- 
tions to  ecclesiastical  history ;  yet  we  are  asked  to  take  the 
word  of  this  professional  libeler  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the 
genuineness  of  a  scandalous  fabrication  about  the  Chilean 
clergy. " 

fuming  to  the  evidence  of  The  Independent  the  editor 
proceeds : 

"  Mr.  Speer  cites  as  '  collateral  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  such  a  letter  '  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Independent  for 
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March.  1898.  in  which  he  says  '  Tht  Independ- 
ent referred  to  this  letter  and  quoted  from 
the  reply  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago.' 
Mr.  Speer  does  not  add  that  The  Independent, 
so  far  from  bearing  witness  to  the  genuine 
character  of  the  document,  is  forced  to  gasp 
in  astonishment  at  the  boldness  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's reply  to  the  Holy  Father.  The 
Archbishop  is  made  to  say.  the  cardin?l 
treasurer  *  infoi-med  us  that  the  yearly  out- 
lay of  the  papal  court  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  SOO.OOO.OOO  francs. '  This  extrava- 
gant statement  is  too  much  even  for  The 
Independent  to  swallow  and  the  editor  says 
•  $160,000,000  is.  of  course,  vastly  greater 
than  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Roman  Court, 
or  even  of  all  the  missions  and  organizations 
attached  to  it,  and  there  appears  to  he  some 
mistake  about  it. '  Then  follow  other  excerpts 
in  The  Independent  from  the  supposed  letter, 
one  more  absurd  than  the  other,  in  which 
tin;illy  the  Archbishop  openly  defies  the  Holy 
Father  and  telis  His  Holiness  that  he  has  the 
purp<  se  of  '  /ntinuing  to  live  exactly  as  here- 
to foi  ^  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
eccl'  siasti^al  chief.  No  wonder  The  Inde- 
pendent says  that  the  boldness  of  the  repl.\ 
startled  its  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
document.  Yet  Mr.  Speer  cites  The  Inde- 
pendent as  collateral  evidence!  " 


UNION  IN  MISSIONARY  WORK 

WHAT  HAS  most  imprest  both  the 
religious  and  the  lay  press  in  the 
World  Missionai-y  Conference  in 
Edinburgh  is  the  manifestation  of  a  common 
zeal  toward  one  great  object  among  tha  le;)- 
resentatives  of  so  many  different  Protestunt 
churches. .  "  A  practical  approach  to  church 
unity,"  comments  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  ;  and  many  regard 
it  as  evidence  of  a  movement  if  not  in  the 
diiection  of  church  union,  at  least  in  the  di- 
rection of  church  cooperation.  For  ten  days 
1,100  delegates  from  all  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionary oiganizations  in  the  world  have 
gathered  to  discuss  reports  of  past  work  and 
progiams  for  future  labors  in  the  propagation 
of  a  common  faith.  Said  the  Boston  Herald 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conference : 
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"  There  have  been  other  similar  gatherings 
that  have  had   larger  attendance,   and  quite 
as    inclusive  representation   of  the  forces  of 
separate  branches  of  the  Church;  but  never  one  that  included 
so  many  sects,  and  such  a  picked  group  of  leaders 

'■  From  the  mission-fields  the  cry  is  arising  for  an  ending  of 
sectarian  divisions  at  home,  for  substantial  unity  in  pressing 
the  campaign,  for  avoidance  of  wasteful  duplication  of  evan- 
gelistic, educational,  and  philanthropic  agencies.  They  bewildei- 
the  peoples  to  whom  the  new  faith  is  to  be  preached ;  they 
cripple  the  work,  they  waste  the  supj)lies  fui-nished  by  genei-ous 
and  self-sacrificing  donors." 

In  a  lettei-  )egretting  his  inability  to  attend  the  conference 
"  as  a  delegate  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  America, " 
Colonel  Roosevelt  exprest  his  faith  in  the  dominant  idea  as 
follows : 

"  I  believe  that  without  compromise  of  belief,  without  loss  of 
the  positive  good  contained  in  the  recognition  of  diversities  of 
gifts  and  differences  of  administration,  the  Christian  churches 
may  yet  find  a  way  to  cordial  cooperation  and  friendship  as  re- 
gards the  great  underlying  essentials  upon  which,  as  a  founda- 
tion, all  Christian  churches  are  built.  This  is  one  of  the  lessons 
which  has  been  particularly  imprest  upon  me  by  what  I  have 


I'isiircs  of  Saints,  Prelates,  ilartyrs, 
uuil  Warriors  famed  in  Ecclesiastical 
liistory  people  the  spaces  between  the 
Ijillars  of  St.  .Tolm's  Cathedral. 


,seen  of  Chiistian  woik  in  Africa,  both  in 
heathen  and  Mohammedan  lands.  I  believe 
that  unity  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  brother- 
hood for  such  bioad  Christian  work  will  tend, 
not  to  do  away  with  differences  of  doctrine, 
but  to  prevent  us  from  laying  too  much  stress 
on  these  differences  of  doctrine." 

While  the  Catholic  Church  was  not  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  one  of  the  features 
was  the  reading  of  a  long  letter  from  Mon- 
signor  Bonomelli,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  Italy, 
in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  attend,  acknowl- 
edging the  great  importance  of  the  gathering 
with  the  message  that. 

"  We  aie  united  in  the  profound  conviction 
that  a  universal  religion  is  necessary,  and 
that  this  must  be  the  Christian  religion ;  not 
a  cold  and  formal  religion,  a  thing  apart  from 
human  life,  but  a  living  force,  pervading  the 
human  soul  in  its  essence  and  its  various 
manifestations,  a  religion,  in  short,  which 
completes  and  crowns  our  life,  and  which 
bears  fruition  in  work  of  love  and  holiness." 

In  the  leport  of  the  commission  "  On  Cai - 
rying  the  Gospel  to  All  the  Non-Christian 
World,"  deliveied  l:)y  the  chairman,  John  R. 
Mott,  of  New  York,  we  find  a  demand  for  "  a 
wise  unification  in  plans  and  forces  "  in  mis- 
sionary endeavor  at  this  time  ;  for  "  never  be- 
fore has  the  Christian  Church  faced  such  a 
combination  of  opportunities  among  both 
primitive  and  cultured  peoples.  ...  It  is  a 
testing-time  for  the  Church."  Summarizing 
the  data  presented  by  this  commission  the 
Edinburgh  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  writes : 

"According  to  the  report -the  figures  are 
mostly  for  the  year  1907  388  organizations 
were  maintaining  missionaries  in  the  field, 
and  450  other  societies  were  cooperating  with 
these  organizations.  The  total  sum  collected 
by  these  societies  in  the  year  was  $24,676,580. 
Of  these  societies,  96  of  the  main  and  108  of 
the  secondary  o'lganizations  have  headquar- 
ters in  the  United  States,  and  reported  a  total 
income  of  $9,013,376.  There  were  19,280  mis- 
sionaries, including  physicians  and  lay  mis- 
sionaries, 5,045  ordained  natives,  and  92,918 
other  native  mission  workers.  The  total 
number  of  communicants  was  1,925,205,  of 
whom  127,875  were  added  in  the  year.  The 
total  numbei-  of  baptized  Christians  was 
3.006,373,  and  the  total  number  of  native 
Christian  adherents,  including  baptized  and  unbaptized,  of  all 
ages,  was  5,281,871.  The  native  contributions  were  $2,650,551. 
"  The  total  number  of  liv  ng  converts  Christianized  from  non- 
christian  peoples,  or  whose  ancestors  have  been  so  converted 
within  the  last  century,  by  eithei-  Protestant.  Roman  Catholic, 
or  Russian  Orthodox  missions,  is  estimated  at  about  21.000,000." 

A  denunciation  of  the  government  of  the  Kongo  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  a  commission  on  unity  have  attracted  notice: 

'■  While  the  right  of  a  convert  to  pass  from  one  Christian  body 
to  another  as  a  result  of  an  honest  change  of  conviction  must  be 
recognized,  any  attempt  to  prosel.vtize  among  the  Christians  of 
another  denomination  is  fatal  to  effective  and  harmonious  woi-k. " 

Fifty-eight  missionary  societies  in  the  United  Stales  and 
Canada  were  represented  by  about  480  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  appointment  of  an  equal  number  of  delegates  to 
the  Synod  Hall  sessions,  together  with  about  twenty-five  dele- 
gates-at-large,  increased  the  total  number  of  Ameri.^ans  in 
official  attendance  to  nearly  one  thousand. 


FEAR  OF  CARNEGIE  BEARING  GIFTS 

WHAT  IS  KQUIVALKNT  to  a  c-olloKiale  dec-laiatioii 
of  iii(k'i)on(l('iR'e  and  a  siiiil)  to  the  t'aiii(.'j!:it'  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  LvaininK  is  seen  by 
many  editors  in  the  action  of  the  special  coininittee  of  trustees 
of  Brown  Univeisit>'  in  recommendinjr  that  the  cori)oration  i-aise 
its  own  fund  to  pension  its  staff  of  instructors.  The  committee 
was  appointed  to  considei'  the  removal  of  denominational  re- 
strictions fiom  its  charter.  As  freedom  from  sectarian  reKU- 
lation  is  one  of  the  conditions  i-equired  of  an  institution  that 
would  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  fund  established  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  for  pensioning  college  teachers,  many  assumed  that 
the  movement  towai-d  non-sectarianism  was  due  to  mercenary 
considerations.     Says  the  SprinRfield  RennbUcaii : 

"The  fact  that  certain  other  colleges  having  a  denominational 
connection  have  gotten  rid  of  their  distinctive  denominational 
chai-acter,  in  order  to  secuie  a  place  on  the  accepted  Jist,  has 
been,  of  course,  the  basis  for  the  somewhat  wide-spread  im- 
l)ression  that  Brown,  too,  was  shedding  its  denominationalism 
for  the  same  reason.  How  far  wrong  such  an  impression  has 
been,  now  appears  in  the  declaration'of  the  special  committee  of 
the  Brown  Univeisity  corpoiation,  which  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider in  all  of  its  aspects  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
charter. " 

Frankly  apologizing  for  having  misconsti-ued  tht."  attitude  of 
the  Rhode  Island  univei-sity.  The  Re p ublica n,  congratulates  the 
committee  foi-  having  taken  "  high  ground  concerning  academic 
freedom  from  the  subtle  dictation  of  a  private  money  i)ower. " 
We  read  further : 

"  The  majority  leport,  signed  by  President  Faunce,  Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  Everett  Colby,  of  New  Jersey,  Col.  R. 
H.  I.  Goddard,  Arnold  B.  Chace,  and  Stephen  O.  Edwards,  of 
Rhode  Island,  officially  says  that  during  the  past  year  '  college 
faculties  have  begun  to  feai-  certain  kinds  of  assistance  which 
formerly  they  sought. '  And  that  the  private-pension  agency  is 
the  '  assistance  '  thus  referred  to  is  made  clear  by  the  Providence 
Journal,  which  announces  that  certain  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, aftei-  investigating  the  entire  subject  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  were  convinced  that  '  that  organization  is  gradually 
restricting  instead  of  increasing  the  independence  of  those  col- 
leges to  which  it  gives  aid.'  " 

The  Repitbiican  thinks  that  "  the  Cai-negie  pehsion  fund  has 
gradually  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  great  power  in  the  edu- 
cational world,"  and  believes  that  the  judgment  of  the  trustees 
can  not  fail  to  make  a  decided  impression  among  the  educators 
of  the  land  ;  for, 

"  The  establishment  of  its  own  independent  i)ension  fund  is, 
indeed,  the  ideal  .solution  of  the  retiiing  allowance  problem  for 
every  college  and  university.  If  Brown  succeeds  in  reaching 
.such  a  solution,  the  institution  will  be  distinguished  among 
American  colleges  in  a  most  desirable  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
particularly  that  this  example,  now  being  set  by  a  privately  en- 
dowed and  supported  school,  will  be  noted  by  the  State  uni- 
versities of  the  country,  which,  of  all  our  educational  institu- 
tions, are  the  least  justified  in  clamoring  for  places  on  the  Car- 
negie accepted  list.  The  State  universities  must  sooner  or  later 
repudiate  all  dependence  upon  a  private  pension  agency,  since 
it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  public  chai-actei-  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  controlling  influence,  director  indirect,  of  a  pri- 
vate organization  that  restricts  rather  than  increases  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  schools  which  it  so  materially  aids." 

Similarly,  the  Philadelphia  P/-es.s  approves  the  position  of 
Brown  Univei'sity,  for  "  the  individual  freedom  of  the  American 
college  has  been  and  is  a  very  precious  thing."  The  condition 
iDarring  denominational  colleges  from  participation  in  the  $10,- 
000,000  gift  "  forced  even  a  college  like  Bryii  Mawr  to  change 
its  charter  as  to  its  board  of  trustees."  While  The  Press  de- 
clares that  the   colleges  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  not 


surrendeied  their  independence  as  "  the  best  of  them  were 
already  doing  what  the  rules  of  this  foundation  require,"  still, 
"  it  is  well  that  some  strong  colleges  should  stay  out  and  guard 
against  a  future  which  may  come  as  the  Carnegie  Foun<lati<m 
gains  in  )K)wer  and  is  accepted  as  a  college  authority." 

But  the  New  York  (ilohe  finds  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
view  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  can  possibly  restiict  col- 
legiate independence;  since, 

"  The  Caiiiegie  Foun(lati(jn  has  not  attempted  to  say  that  the 
elective  system  shall  or  shall  not  Vie  employed,  that  a  university 
shall  or  shall  not  have  a  school  of  homeoi)athic  medicin  •,  or  that 
law  schools  shall  or  shall  not  use  the  casi- system  of  ins'Lructi(jM. 
All  that  it  has  attempted  is  the  laising  of  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative standai'ds  in  institutions  where  tho.se  standai'ds 
are  below  what  is  generally  i-egarded  as  the  academic  par. 

"  Is  a  boy's  independence  restricted  because  he  is  offeied  in- 
ducements for  good  conductor  attainment?  Is  a  profe.ssional 
student's  independence  restricti  A  because  he  must  i)a.ss  a  State 
examination  before  he  can  practise  his  ))rofession  '?  If  these 
questions  are  not  germane  what  does  the  Blown  committee 
mean?  Has  it  any  evidence  to  offer  which  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  been  guilty  of  arbitrary  in- 
terfeience  with  or  attempts  to  domineer  over  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ?  At  the  least  its  action  calls  for  a  '  bill  of  particulars. ' 
And  until  it  has  put  in  substantial  evidence  the  pre.sumption 
must  be  very  much  against  the  validity  of  its  conclusions." 


INDELICACY  ON  THE  STAGE 

THE  CLAIM  of  the'dramatic  managers  that  they  produce 
frank  representations  of  immorality  on  the  stage  in 
order  to  teach  moral  truth  is  bitterly  lidiculed  by 
William  Winter  in  Harper's  Weekly.  Mr.  Winter  devoted  his 
best  efforts  while  on  the  New  York  Tribune  to  attacking  plays 
he  thought  indecent,  and,  in  fact,  resigned  because  that  papei- 
would  not  let  him  go  as  far  as  he  wished  in  personal  invective 
against  the  managers.  So  his  sincerity  in  his  crusade  is  unques- 
tioned. He  holds  that  the  representation  of  vice  on  the  stage 
is  no  aid  to  virtue,  for  "  no  person  naturally  virtuous  requires 
enlightenment  as  to  rectitude  of  principle  and  chastity  of  con- 
duct," and  "  no  per.son  naturally  vicious  was  ever  redeemed  from 
that  condition  by  theatrical  presentment  of  the  frightful  ex- 
ample." He  remarks  satirically  that  he  doubts  not  the  pious 
motives  of  our  theatrical  managers,  but  he  notes  that  their 
zealous  methods  of  reforming  the  morals  of  a  benighted  nation 
have  excited  some  amazement.     We  read  : 

"  Sister  Shaw,  for  example,  suiprized  the  community  when 
she  emerged  to  ventilate  the  business  troubles  of  Mrs.  Warren  ; 
Sister  Marlowe  certainly  astonished  it  when  she  danced  for  the 
cadaver  of  the  Apostle  -John  and  divulged  her  ingenuous  and 
tender  plea  of  extenuation  for  sweet  Sahniie  ;  and  Brother 
Sothern  struck  it  into  '  amazement  and  admiration  '  when  he 
announced,  and  practically  illustrated,  his  devout  purpose  to 
make  the  public  understand  that  '  this  love  matter  is  not  alto- 
gether  a  lascivious  and  sensual'  one." 

Grievous  has  been  the  lot  of  some  reformers,  as  shown  in  the 
recent  fate  of  the  ■*  Narrow  Path,"  the  "  Girl  with  the  Whooping- 
Cough,"  and  "Get  Busy  with  Emily."  Yet,  tho  we  have  been 
stiff-necked  in  oui-  unbelief.  British  propagandists  have  been 
unwearied  in  their  labors  foi-  our  redemption: 

"  Long  ago,  it  will  be  remembered.  Sister  Kendal  biought  to 
this  benighted  land  the  solemn  and,  of  course,  much-needed 
monition  from  good  old  Fathei-  Pinei-o  that,  whether  widowers 
or  bachelors,  the  males  of  America  when  choosing  wives  should 
take  care  not  deliberately  to  choose  accomplished,  experienced 
wantons.  Long  ago,  also.  Sister  Nethersole,  whom  we  have 
always  with  us,  bi-ought  hither  a  kindred  message,  enforcing 
it  by  the  frightful  examples  of  calorific  Can)ie>i,  pi-omiscuous 
Sapho,  and  vacillant  Marianne.     Brother  Ha:e  soon  followed. 
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sounding  the  alai-m  to  sinners  by 
his  remarkable  preachments  about 
Mrs.  Ehhsmith  and  the  nocturnal 
assignations  of  the  Gay  Lord  Qiiex. 
Sister  Campbell  and  Sister  Lang- 
try  duly  wheeled  into  line  with  the 
woful  modern  instances  of  Coantesa 
Beaia  and  ardent  Mrs.  Trevelwyn  : 
and  Brother  Jones,  contending  for 
Mrs.  Rebellions  Susan's  right  to 
commit  adultery,  brought  up  the 
rear  with  a  passionate  assurance 
that  he  was  actually  '  sweating  ' 
in  his  toil  to  save  us  from  the 
wrath  to  come." 

It  is  to  "  Laurence  Irving's  Holy 
Task  "  —  the  production  of  the 
dramas  of  Eugene  Brieux — that 
Mr.  Winter's  article  is  specifically 
devoted.  Mr.  Irving,  who,  his 
critic  grants,  is  a  serious,  able,  in- 
telligent actor,  recently  published 
a  letter  in  which  he  took  exception 
to  criticisms  of  the  plays  in  which 
he  had  appeared.  Says  Mr.  Winter : 

"  Remarks  were  recently  pub- 
lished in  this  place  relative  to  the 
rank,  vulgar,  offensive  play  of 
'  The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Du- 
pont ' — a  revolting  compound  of 
cynicism,  indelicacy,  and  brutality 
— made  by  the  French  dramatist, 
M.  Brieux,  and  produced  by  Mr. 
Irvingat  the  Comedy  Theater.  The 
subject  recurs  because  of  the  publi- 
cation by  that  actor  of  a  letter — 
resentful  of  critical  condemnation 
of  that  play — in  which  he  under- 
takes to  vindicate  it,  and  promises  to  reproduce  it  here  in  the 
autumn  and  to  supplement  it  with  other  plays  of  a  kindred  char- 
acter from  the  pen  of  the  same  author.  Those  supplementary 
plays  are  moi-e  or  less  distinctly  described  by  the  irate  comedian, 
and  his  designation  of  them  seems  to  herald  the  theatrical  pre- 
sentment of  much  absurdity  and  some  little  feculence.  The  first 
of  those  plays,  says  Mr.  Irving,  '  deals  with  the  blighting  effect 
of  medical  theory  on  the  individual  and  with  the  charlatanism 
which  enters  so  largely  into  modern  medicine. '  The  second  is 
labeled  *  an  arraignment  of  divorce. '  The  third  is  said  to  depict 
'the  frauds  and  evils  of  French  political  life.'  The  fourth 
'  shows  the  evil  and  devastating  effects  of  the  wide-spread  cus- 
tom of  bringing  wet-nurses  from  the  provinces  for  the  children 
of  Parisians  ' — a  display  which  would  seem  to  promise  great 
practical  edification  here.  The  fifth  '  deals  principally  with  the 
psychology  of  the  married  state  when  love  is  not  at  the  bottom 
of  the  union. '  The  sixth  asseverates  '  the  need  of  the  human 
race  for  faith,  whether  false  or  true  '~a  declaration  calculated 
to  astound  by  its  portentous  originality.  The  seventh—'  Les 
Hannetons  (The  Affinity)'  which  Mr.  Irving  brought  forth  here 
last  season  and  which  he  has  many  times  presented — is,  as  he 
approvingly  certifies  by  quoting  the  words  of  its  author,  '  a 
study  of  free  love  and  of  the  misery  that  is  bound  to  ensue  from 
it  when  the  couple  have  nothing  in  common  but  their  physical 
infatuation.'  All  this  Mr.  Irving,  in  the  abounding  generosity 
of  his  missionary  spirit,  intends  to  bestow  upon  the  play-going 
public  of  New  York  by  way,  as  he  expresses  it,  of  '  turning  the 
light  into  the  dark  places. '  Medical  theory,  divorce,  corruption 
in  French  politics,  wet-nurses  from  the  country,  psychology  of 
loveless  marriage,  essential  religion,  and  free  love !  How  nice 
it  all  will  be !     And  what  a  comfort  the  public  will  find  in  it!  " 

The  theater,  Mr.  Winter  holds,  is  not  the  place  for  any  sort 
of  "  debate,"  but  for  dramatic  plays.  The  community  is  aware 
of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong : 

"  We  have  the  Ten  Commandments.  We  have  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  We  have  the  precepts  of  Christ.  Who,  in  Heaven's 
name,  has  ever  asked  actors  to  promulgate  platitudes  and  ex- 
hortations on  the  stage  by  way  of  instructing  us  in  our  moral 
duties  or  enforcing  rectification  of  our  moral  principles  ?  " 


Decadent  di-ama,  easy  to  write, 
easy  to  act,  exciting  morbid  curi- 
osity and  sensationalism,  is  a  lu- 
crative theatrical  commodity.  But, 
we  are  assured,  it  never  benefited 
the  spectator.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  the  evil  effect  of  propelling 
youthful  imagination  toward  in- 
iquities and  monstrosities.  It  ex- 
hibits human  depravity,  saddening 
the  heart  and  suggesting  no  prac- 
tical palliative : 

"  The  glib,  complacent  amateur 
critics  of  life  and  drama — the  juve- 
nile squeak  and  the  sophomorical 
squeal — are  always  tremendously 
moved  by  them,  proclaiming  them 
'  strong,  virile,  and  true. '  The 
experienced,  judicious  publicist 
sees  them  with  mingled  sorrow, 
anger,  and  contempt." 


A  VERSATILE  MURAL 
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llUi:,tratious  with  this  article  used  by  courlssy  of  "  Everybody's  Magazine.  " 

JULIA    WARD    HOWE, 

Mother  of  the  artist's  wife.  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  said  of  this 
likeness,  "That  portrait  deserves  to  2:0  into  any  collection  in  the 
world,  .  .  .  because  it  is  a  portrait  of  old  aee  as  it  ought  to  be." 


EVER  DO  a  pot-boiler. 
Let  one  of  your  best 
things  go  to  boil  the 
pot."  So  Mr.  John  Elliott,  the 
painter,  preached  his  doctrine  of 
work  to  a  younger  painter,  phrasing 
a  maxim  for  all  workers  to  follow. 
And  the  saying  derives  force  from 
the  fact  that  in  all  his  varied  work, 
the  preacher  has  tried  to  live  up  to  his  creed.  And  his  work 
has  been  varied  enough.  Writing  of  this  versatile  artist  in 
the  July  Everybody's,  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  says: 

"  John  Elliott,  creator  of  'Diana  of  the  Tides, '  the  great  mural 
painting  which  adorns  the  large  gallery  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  new  National  Museum  at  Washington,  also  paints 
on  ivory.  He  works,  likewise,  in  silver  point,  that  delicate  and 
difl[icult  medium ;  he  draws  pastel  illustrations  for  children's 
fairy  tales ; ,  he  works  in  portraiture  with  red  chalk  or  oils. 
And,  when  the  need  comes,  he  has  shown  that  he  can  turn 
stevedore,  carpenter,  and  architect,  to  slave  with  the  relief 
party  at  Messina;  finally,  to  help  design  and  build,  m  four 
months,  an  entire  village  for  the  stricken  sufferers,  including 
a  hotel,  a  hospital,  three  schoolhouses,  and  a  church." 

His  work  at  Messina  won  him  the  hearty  commendation  of 
Commander  Belknap,  a  decoration  from  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
the  medal  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Association. 

This  active  and  practical  genius,  now  a  man  of  fifty-one,  when 
in  Rome  in  his  youth  wished  to  study  painting  under  Don  Jose 
di  Villegas,  at  present  director  of  the  Prado  Museum  in  Madrid. 
Villegas,  however,  took  no  pupils : 

'■  But  '  Jack  '  Elliott  is  Scotch.  He  made  a  bargain.  He 
would  teach  the  master  English,  in  return  for  instruction  in 
painting.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  young  Elliott  had  learned 
much  about  art,  but  the  master,  he  says,  had  acquired  only  one 
English  phrase — '  I  haf  no  money !  ' 

"  At  the  end  of  two  years,  Elliott  wished  to  leave,  because  he 
despaired  of  painting  like  his  master.  '  That  is  why  I  keep  you, ' 
said  Villegas ;  '  you  have  retained  your  own  manner  and  choice 
of  subjects. '  So  the  pupil  stayed  on  in  Rome  for  five  years, 
sharing  his  studio  later  with  Aristide  Sartorio,  now  a  leading 
Italian  painter." 

While  under  this  master  he  painted  his  first  important  mural 
decoration,  "The  Vintage,"  for  the  dining-room  of  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer's  mansion  in  Chicago.  In  1887  he  married  Miss  Maud 
Howe,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  at  whose  home  in 
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"THE    CHRISTIAN    CKNTUlilj;;;.  ' 

Part  of  a  ceiling  piece  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  representing  the  Cluistian  centuries  as 
houses,  led  by  the  hours  frorn  the  past  to  the  present. 


Boston  he  now  lives. 
A  notable  feature  of 
Mr.  Elliott's  paint- 
ing is  his  exception- 
al skill  in  light  ef- 
fects. Describing  his 
ceiling  piece  in  the 
Boston  Public  Libra- 
ry, Mr.  Eaton  writes : 

"This ceiling,  fifty 
feet  square,  divided 
into  two  equal  pan- 
els, represents  the 
twenty  Christian 
centuries,  as  horses, 
led  by  the  hours 
(winged  female  fig- 
ures) out  of  the 
mists  of  the  past 
into  the  illumination 
of  the  present.  The 
models  for  the  horses 
were  the  undersized 
nags  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  which 
are  '  small  but  deco- 
rative beasties, '  as 
Mr.  Elliott  puts  it, 
and  lend  themselves 
to  a  slightly  conven- 
tional treatment.  They  sweep  two  by  two,  out  of  a  cool  misti- 
ness, round  the  ceiling  past  the  suggestion  of  a  pale  moon,  into 
the  full  radiance  of  the  golden  orb  of  the  sun.  The  triumph  of 
the  picture  is  its  handling  of  the  problem  of  light.  This  golden 
daybreak  pierces  the  mists  whereon  the  horses  gallop,  touches 
here  a  flank,  there  a  wing  feather  on  one  of  the  hours,  and 
warms  to  rosy  glow  the  tip  of  a  cloud.  It  appears  in  unex- 
pected places,  grows  where  only  shadow  seemed  to  be,  and 
surprizes  you  anew  each  time  you  look  up." 

Again,  in  his  great  "Diana  of  the  Tides  "  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  horses  are  employed  symbolically,  and 
luminous  color  and  subtle  play  of  light  give  the  work  its  dis- 
tinction.    Here,  we  read, 

"  Mr.  Elliott  has  made  symbolic  use  of  Diana,  the  Moon-God- 
dess, in  a  way  obvious  enough,  but  hitherto,  oddly,  untried  by 
artists.     It  is  a  way  singularly  appropriate  in  a  museum  of  sci- 
entific   character — a    combina- 
tion of  ancient  myth  and  mod- 
em   science.      As    the     Moon- 
Goddess,     Diana    controls    the 
four  tides,  which,  in  the  shape 
of  horses,   draw  her  erect  and 
jubilant  figure  on  a  great  sea- 
shell.     They   are  without  guid- 
ing reins  and  harness,   to   sug- 
gest the  unseen  channels  of  her 
sway 

"  Diana  stands  behind  the 
horses,  against  the  great  golden 
moon — a  radiant  halo.  She  has 
just  unloosed  an  arrow  from  her 
bow.  Her  draperies  are  of  in- 
definite color,  the  rose  and  lilac 
and  amber  of  sunset.  Her  face, 
it  will  be  noted,  tho  she  stands 
against  the  moon,  is  lighted 
from  in  front.  In  that  fact  lies 
the  secret  of  the  illumination. 
For  this  picture  was  supposedly 
painted  at  that  one  Byronic 
hour  of  the  year  when 
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visible  sun  floods  its 
lilac  and  pink,  kin 
dling  (he  waves,  th<' 
draperies  of  the  god- 
dess, the  wot  flanks 
of  the  horses,  and 
suffusing  the  whole 
painting  with  its  del- 
icate, brightwarmth, 
which  is  yet  kept  too 
cool  for  gaudiness  by 
the  twilight  of  the 
moon." 

"Dante  in  Exile," 
the  painting  which 
now  hangs  in  the 
living-room  of  Queen 
Margherita  of  Italy, 
is  one  of  two  pic- 
•  tures  inspired  by  a 
death-mask  of  the 
great  Italian  owned 
by  the  late  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  who  was  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  El- 
liott. A  third  un- 
finished pastel  study 
of  Dante,  rescued  by 
Mrs.  Elliott  from  the  waste-basket,  has,  in  reproduction,  gone 
all  over  the  world,  receiving  honors  even  in  Japan.  Yet  few 
of  the  many  "  who  possess  the  reproduction  know  anything 
of  the  artist." 

Among  Mr.  Elliott's  portraits  are  "  the  well-known  red-chalk 
heads  of  the  '  Soldiers  Three,'  Lord  Ava,  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, and  General  Wauchope ;  the  portrait  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  and  that  of  Lady  Katherine 
Thynne,  now  Lady  Cromer,  a  celebrated  English  beauty."  Best 
of  all,  however,  is  his  portrait  of  his  noble  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  completed  four  or  five  years  ago.  This  pic- 
ture of  the  author  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  painted 
shortly  after  her  recovery  from  an  illness,  represents  her, 

"  calm,  patient,  but  with  one  hand  characteristically  clenched  on 

the  arm  of  her  chair,  showing  a 
touch  of  hidden  force  and  com- 
manding will.  She  is  drest  in 
light  green.  The  background  is 
an  indistinguishable  brown. 
Her  eyes  have  that  very  delicate 
light  blue  of  advanced  age,  wist- 
ful yet  prophetic.  The  skin,  too, 
has  the  rare  ivory  delicacy  of 
old  age,  of  old  age  gently  dealt 
with  and  protected.  The  light 
is  unobtrusive  yet  luminous — 
morning  sunshine.  The  picture 
is  utterly  simple ;  the  more  so 
for  its  touch  of  incompleteness. 
The  masses  are  broad,  artless. 
It  is  tender,  reverential,  a  sweet 
and  solemn  glorification  of  old 
age,  and  of  the  old  age  of  a  dis- 
tinguished spirit." 

Seeing  this  painting  in  Mr. 
Elliott's  Roman  studio  Queen 
Margherita  said : 


'  The  sun  was  setting  opposite 
the  moon '  .  .  . 

"  In  Mr.  Elliott's  great  canvas 
the  mutual  lights  kill  all  shad- 
ows, and  out  toward  the  great 
yellow  disk  of  the  moon  the  in- 


"  D.\NTE    I.N    EXILK." 

In  the  living-room  of  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  hangs  this  painting 
of  the  great  Italian,  one  of  two  inspired  by  a  death-mask  in  the  possession 
of  tlie  late  F.  Marion  Crawford,  the  .American  novelist. 


"  That  portrait  deserves  to  go 
into  any  collection  in  the  world, 
not  because  it  is  a  good  portrait 
of  a  distinguished  old  woman, 
but  because  it  is  a  portrait  of 
old  age  as  it  ought  to  be." 
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A  PUGILISTIC   FANTASY 

NOT  LONG  SIN'CE,  the  New  York  Erening  Font  com- 
mented Ui)on  the  increasiiiK  number  of  well-known 
authors,  who,  tempted  by  g-olden  lures  dangled  by 
maRazine  and  newspaper  editors,  were  being  drawn  from  the 
flower^.'  paths  of  fiction  into  the  sterner  fields  of  politics,  sociol- 
ogy,  industiialism,  and  the  misty 
borders  of  the  supeinatural.  Now 
the  same  paper  amuses  itself  with 
a  specific  instance  of  this  tendency 
—the  enterprise  of  the  Chicago 
,  Tribune  in  engaging  a  "  galaxy  of 
stars  " — James  J.  Corbett,  John  L. 
Sullivan,  Rex  Beach,  and  Hugh  E. 
Keough  -to  "  cover  ■■  the  great 
prize-fight  with  which,  it  now  ap- 
pears, a  safe  and  sane  Foui-th  is  to 
be  celebrated  in  Reno,  Nev.  But 
The  Post  is  not  to  be  outdone  in 
literaiy  enterprise;  for,  say  its 
editors, 

'■  We  are  now  ready  to  announce 
that  we  have  arranged  for  the  most 
complete  service  ever  heard  of. 
We  are  expecting  to  have  so  much 
copy  that  we  shall  have  to  begin 
printing  several  days  before  the 
fight,  and  keep  it  up  for  several 
days  after.  Harold  McWrath,  the 
famous  novelist,  alone  has  prom- 
ised to  write  75.000  words.  On 
some  days,  therefoie,  we  may  have 
to  orait  advertising  entii-ely.  We 
have,  in  addition,  arranged  to  have 
a  special  wire  to  Oyster  Bay.  Our 
cori-espondent  there  will  not  need 
to  be  nearer  the  scene,  and  his  de- 
cisions will  not  be  questioned.  John 
Barr  Escutcheon.  Robert  W.  Sha- 
mers,  Mrs.  Humdrum  Word,  and 
Pole  Boorjay  have  each  contracted 
to  write  a  complete  novel,  to  be 
published  in  our  fight  extra.  Mi-. 
Shamers  will  build  his  stoi-y  ai-ound 
the  supposition  that  the  defeated 
man  lost  because  of  his  habit   of 

drinking  cologne  when  he  was  in  Groton.  Mr.s.  Woid  will  cast 
her  stoi-y  in  two  volumes,  and,  by  special  arrangement,  will 
make  the  scene  in  Rome  instead  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Booi- 
jay  will  write  with  the  idea  of  getting  at  the  fundamental 
emotions  underlying  |)i-ize-fighting.  Mr.  McWrath  will  wi-ite 
with  no  particular  idea  at  all." 

Yet  think  not  that  in  the  eagei-  ])uisuit  of  letters  the  scientific 
aspects  of  this  great  event  are  to  be  neglected : 

"Professor  Slaben.ski,  of  Heideiberg,  and  Dr.  Manoneia,  of 
Milan,  will  cross  the  ocean  especially  to  represent  us  at  the 
ringside.  It  was  Pi-ot'essor  Slabenski  who  made  the.  difficult 
calculations  by  which  it  was  determined  that  Halley's  comet 
would  be  electrically  lighted  seventy-five  years  hence.  He  will 
measure  the  ring  and  the  height  of  the  contestants,  I'educe  it  to 
the  metric  system,  divide  by  seven,  and  tell  us  the  results. 
Dr.  Manonera  is  famous  as  the  only  man  of  science  in  Europe  who 
was  not  fooled  by  the  Palladino.  He  will  see  that  neither  con- 
testant has  a  confederate,  and  that  the  fight  takes  i)lace  in  i)lHin 
daylight.  His  article  on  'Levitations,  Blows,  and  the  Effect  of 
Gravity  '  will  be  put  on  three  wires  simultaneously,  and  will 
i-un  as  many  days  as  aie  necessary  to  comi)lete  it. 

"  Pi'of.  Mungo  Husterberg,  the  noted  psychologist,  will  go 
from  the  East  to  ob.serve  the  psychological  and  moral  effect  on 
the  defeated  man  when  he  receives  the  knock-out  blow.  To  as- 
sist Professor  Husteil)erg,  we  have  engaged  the  entire  philo- 
sophical faculties  of  the  Universities  of  California,  Lelaiid 
Stanford,  Ji. ,  and  Washington." 

And  as  for  humor  and  poesy,  why, 


■■  There  are  few  things  funnier  than  a  prize-fight,  and  we  have 
been  lavish  in  engaging  humorists.  They  will  write  jokes, 
puns,  poems,  monologues,  and  running  stories ;  and,  under  their 
contracts,  must  work  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Rudyaid  Kindling 
and  William  X.  Austin  have  agreed  to  cable  poems  from  Europe  ; 
and  all  our  correspondents  in  that  Continent  will  let  us  know 
how  the  news  was  received  by  the  crowned  heads." 
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Finally,  the  demands  of  religion,  morality,  and  publicity  will 

be  amply  satisfied,  since  this  zeal- 
ous journal  assures  us  that  it  hi;s 
hired  all  the  best-known  ministers 
in  the  country,  some  10,000  in  all,_ 
to  telegraph  protests  against  the 
brutal  encounter  in  time  to  print 
the  day  after  the  fail.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  The  Pout  assures  us. 
■  we  have  these  protests  already  in 
type. " 

On  the  other  hand.  Harper's 
Weekly  (New  York)  delivers  itself 
of  a  sarcastic  lament  over  a  de- 
nunciation of  the  prize-fight  as  "  a 
threatened  public  di.sgrace. "  For, 
"  What  is  going  to  become  of 
sport  ?  "  asks  this  paper : 

"Horse-racing — look  at  it!  And 
Canfield  has  moved  to  Mexico,  and 
the  paper  says  the  stock-broker 
that  hired  Canfield's  New  York 
house  of  sporting  memory  to  use  as 
an  up-town  office  has  given  it  up  as 
unprofitable.  The  brokers  are  get- 
ting poor.  It  isn't  good  form  any 
more  to  have  shaky  hands  and  a 
skin  tinted  with  alcohol.  Paresis 
is  unpopular 

'■  As  for  this  poor  prize-fight,  it 
doesn't  matter  much,  to  our  think- 
ing, whether  it  comes  off  or  not. 
It  seems  to  be  out-of-date. " 
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Tli!b.>Uo)iii  (li_'liiication  of  an  essentially  .nartial  t.vp(j  i»  oucol;  Jli' 
l^lliott's  "well-known  red-chalk  heads  of  the  '  Soldiers  Three," 
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MISSOURI'S  LYRIC  QUEST— 
Doubt  is  often  exprest  of  the 
efficacy  of  prize  contests  in  stim- 
ulating artistic  production.  But 
with  a  characteristic  mental  eagerness  often  i-emarked  by 
newspaper  paragraphers,  the  State  of  Missouri  desires  to  be 
.shown  whether  the  spirit  which  once  animated  the  trouveres, 
troubadours,  minnesingers,  meistersingers,  .skalds,  and  bards  is 
wholly  extinct.  Several  citizens  of  that  commonwealth,  we 
learn  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge,  have  offered  a  prize  of  $L0O0  for  the  best  words  and 
music  for  a  "Missouri  State  song,"  to  be  submitted  not  later 
than  October  31,  1910.     The  circular  informs  us  that  : 

■'  Both  words  and  music  of  the  Missouri  State  song  must  be 
original  and  in  no  way  adapted.  Where  two  people  collaborate, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  both  must  be  contained  in  the  same 
sealed  envelop.  Altho  preference  will  be  given  to  words  and 
music  taken  as  a  unit,  the  committee  may  consider  unusually 
good  words  or  music  that  may  be  sent  in  separately  ;  or  may 
disassociate  words  and  music  where  they  occui-  in  an  unhappy 
union 

"  No  author  shall  sign  his  name  to  his  manuscript,  but  shall 
use  a  private  mark  or  motto.  The  manuscript  must  be  accom- 
l)anied  by  a  sealed  enveloi),  bearing  the  same  private  mark  or 
motto,  and  which  shall  contain  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
author.  A  suflicient  number  of  stami)S  for  the  return  of  the 
manusci'ipt  must  be  enclosed.  No  envelop  will  be  opened  until 
the  aw:u'(l  has  been  made." 

All  m;,  lu.sciipts  mu;5t  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Prof.  W.  11.  Pommo.,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 


A<l(lis<in.  Julia  <li'  VNOII.  I'lic  Hosum  Miiscuiii  of 
I'Mno  Arts,  (iiviiij;  a  di'sciiptiv  !•  and  (Titical 
AccouiU  of  its  trcasiiics.  wliicli  rcpicsciil  I  he 
arts  and  crafts  from  Kcniolc  \nl  i(|iiil.\'  to 
lli(^  present  lime.  Illiislralcd.  iL'nui.  pii.  I5I. 
Uoston:    \j.  C.  Page  &  ('o. 

AiiKoll.  iMuuiett.  J^unu.  I'lays.  ( 'onipri/.iuK  (ianies 
from  Hie  KiiiderKarleu,  Playground,  Sclioo'- 
room  and  College,  lllustrafed,  I2mi),  pp.  li)(). 
Boston:      liil;tle,  Brown  &  Co.  Sl..")()  net. 
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Kates,  Lindon.  The  Russian  Road  to  China. 
Illustrated,  12mo,  pp.  .391.  Boston:  Hoiijjhton. 
Mifflin  Co.     .S3. 00  net. 

Bangs,  John  Kendrick.  Songs  of  Cfieer.  Uiino, 
pp.  64.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  >t  Co. 
•11.00  net. 

Bell,  J.  .J.  Wullie  McWattie's  Master.  Illus- 
trated. 16mo,  pp.  166.  New  York:  FleminK 
H.  Reveil  Co.     60  cents  net. 

Bisland,  Elizabeth.  At  the  .Sign  of  the  Hofjby 
Horse.  12mo,  pp.  252.  Boston:  Houghton 
.Mifflin  Co.     S1.25  net. 

Kostwlck,  Arthur  E.  The  American  Pul)lic 
r.ibrarv.  8vo,  pp.  .39.3.  New  York.  1).  .\i)ple- 
ton  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  art  of  arranging,  cataloging,  anil  dis- 
tributing books  for  the  use  of  the  public  who 
use  a  lending  library  is  well  understood  by 
a,  specialist  like  Dr.  Bostwick.  This  book, 
therefore,  is  of  interest  in  the  first  place  to 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  becoint;  pro- 
fessional librarians.  They  will  here  find 
every  information  necessary  for  managing 
effectively  a  library  great  or  small.  But 
the  general  reader  will  find  in  this  work  a 
nsass  of  interesting  information  conxcyed  in 
an  attractive  literary  style.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  fourteen  full-page  half- 
tones, and  twenty  pictures  and  facsimiles 
in  the  text.  The  character  of  these  illustra- 
tions may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
they  exhibit  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  greatest  libraries  ui  America,  those  in 
New  Yt)rk,  Boston,  and  Washington.  There 
are  pi-inted  also  sam{)les  of  catalog  cards  and 
shelf-cards  and  lists.  Naturally  fm[)iiasis 
is  laid  upon  the  lending-libraries  with  which 
Dr.  Host  wick's  name  is  so  honorably  associ- 
atetl,  ;ind  a  map  of  New  York  is  ftn-nished 
which  shows  how  widely  these  libraries  are 
distributed.  A  thoroughly  useful,  iuformijig, 
and   interesting  work. 

Boyle,  Edwin  Milton.  The  Silent  Call.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo.  pp.  ;?it2.  New  Y'ork:  T'harles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Bradley,  William  .\spenwall.  Selected  and 
Edited   with   an   Introduction   by.      The  (Jarden 


\Ium-.  I'oems  loi-  (iarden  Lovers.  Prontis- 
piiee.  Kimo,  p|).  Hi'.).  N(^w  ^■ork:  SturKis 
.V    Walton  Co.     .'JI.25  net. 

ICriiil.>,  Cyrus  Townseiid.  Soiilli  Ann  rican  ligliis 
ajiil  l''igliters  and  Other  Tales  of  .Vdveiiture. 
Illustrated.  I2m(),  pp.  :M2.  New  S'ork: 
Doubleday,   Piige  ,t  (lo. 

Brown,  Kat  lierine  Holland.  Phillippa  lit  Iliilcyoii. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  122.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $1.51). 

<'har(res,  ,\.  V'ivaiiti.  'I'he  l)e\  oiirers.  12nio, 
pp.  :{2S.  .\ew  ^'ork:  (!.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
«1.25  net. 

<'lies(er,  Oeorgi-  Kaudolpli.  Tlu-  Marly  Bird,  .\ 
Business  Man's  l>()ve  Story.  Illustrated.  12m(). 
Pli.   2S0.      Indianapolis:      Bobbs,  Merrill  (!o. 

<'lark,  Charles  Hebei.  The  (ireat  Natural  Healtrr. 
Illustrated.  Kimo,  pp.  S2.  Philadelphia: 
(ieoree  W.  .lacobs  <fe  Co. 

«'«>le,  William  .Vlorsc.  Th  •  American  Hoj)e. 
12ino,  pp.  25S.  New  York:  I).  Appletoii  «fe  Co. 
$l.F,0  net. 

<'rewdson,  .Mrs.  Charles  N.  An  American  Baby 
.\broad.  How  he  Played  CUipid  to  a  Kentucky 
Beauty,  lllustraterl.  12mo,  pp.  327.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  A  Co.     $1.50. 

C'rosbj,  Oscar  T.  Strikes.  When  to  Strike. 
How  to  Strike.  A  book  of  Suggestions  for 
the  Buyers  and  Sellers  of  Labor.  12mo,  p\>.  202. 
New  York:     (i.   J'.  Putnam's  Sons.     -SI. 25  net. 

neeping,  Warwick.  The  Rust  of  Home.  Frontis- 
piece. l2mo,  pp.  400.  New  York:  Ca.s.sell 
it  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Hewing,  .\rthur  Stone.  Life  as  Reality,  A 
Philosophical  Es.say.  12mo,  pp.  214.  New 
York:     I^oiigmans,  Green  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Uouinic,  Rene.  George  Sand.  Some  .Aspects  of 
Her  Life  and  Work.  'Translated  b.y  .\l,vs  Hallard. 
With  18  portraits  and  a  facsimile.  Svo,pp.  311. 
New   York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.75  net. 

M.  Doumic,  the  author  of  this  volume, 
a  member  of  the  French  .\cademy,  has 
believed  that  there  wns  real  need  for  a  new 
life  of  George  Sand.  In  this  country  at  least 
such  need  probably  does  exist.  AsiJe  from 
one  or  two  small  volumes  in  b'ographical 
sei-ies,  we  recall  nothmg  of  note  for  at  least 
a  generation.  M.  Doumic,  while  giving  his 
readers  a  biography,  has  infused  into  it 
an  amoimt  of  appreciation  and  criticism 
which  lifts  it  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary 
range  of  formal  biography.  Coming  as  it 
does  so  long  after  Georgx;  Sand's  death,  it 
has  special  value  as  a  judgment  from  posterity. 
The  style  in  which  it  is  written  has  particular 
charm  for  clearness  and  sym])athetic  ap- 
preciation.    Weighty  personal  judgments  add 


further  Id  its  v.'diic.  M,  liiuiiiiic  li:i^  iiol 
only  eiiiploycd  :is  sources  ihc  work-  of 
(Jcorgc  Sand,  her  UHters,  and  pri'vioiis 
biographies,  bui  hns  had  aCi'csH  to  sr)rne 
hitherto  nii|)ublished  records.  The  rrialcrial 
is  ;ini|>|e,  since  fJeorge  Sand  published  nboiit 
line  liMndred  iioxels  nml  stori(!s,  four  \<(inrn<!H 
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Author  of  "The  American  Public  Library.' 


FrnuIlKjiid'e  to  r>oninic'.s  "  (jeorge  S;iii-i." 

i;noRf;B  s.xnd. 

of  autobiograjjliy  and  six  of  correspondence. 
The  work  is  illustrated  somewhat  profusely. 
Among  the  portraits  are  those  of  men  who 
are  almost  as  famous  as  George  Sand  herself, 
and  with  whom  at  vaiious  times  her  life 
was  clo.sely  linked,  including  Jules  Sandeau, 
.Mfrcii  de  Musset,  Chopin,  and  Ledru  RoUin. 
M.  Doumic,  in  comparing  George  Sand 
with  other  novelists  of  her  time,  is  struck 
by  the  diiferences.  She  was  like  neither 
Balzac,  Stendhtd,  nor  AIerimt5e,  "nor  like 
any  story-teller  of  our  thoughtful,  clever, 
and  refined  epoch."  She  reminds  one  i-ather 
of  the  older  writers  of  tales,  antl  in  some  ways 
takes  us  back  to  the  writers  of  Cireece. 
She  was  primitive  as  tlu^  early  poets  were. 
Her  talent  was  instinctive  and  she  had 
"all  the  ease  of  instinctive  talent."  Her 
novels  were  hke  fruit,  in  that  when  rij^e 
"they  fell  away  from  her."  She  looked 
at  everything  with  youthful  eyes  and  her  ' 
language  "'was  like  those  rivei-s  wliich  flow- 
along,  full  and  limpid  between  flowery  banks 
and  oases  of  verdure,  rivers  by  the  side  of 
which  the  traveler  loves  to  linger  and  lose 
himself  in  dreams."  Her  share  in  the 
history  of  the  French  novel  is  that  she 
"  impregnated  it  with  the  poetry  of  her  own 
soul."  In  her  hands  it  acquired  a  breadth 
and  range  it  had  never  had  before.  George 
Sand  denied  that  she  was  writing  for  poster- 
ity. In  fifty  years  she  believed  she  would 
be  forgotten.  Fifteen  more  years  will  now 
about  complete  a  half  century  since  she  died. 
Surely  there  has  not  come  to  her  writing 
anything  as  yet  \vhich  suggests  ultimate 
oblivion.  While  there  may  have  come  to 
her  as  has  come  to  many  other  illustrious 
authors,  "a  time  of  test  and  a  period  of 
neglect,"  we  are  coming  back,  in  .spite  of  the 
triumph  of  naturalism  and  of  documentary 
and   brutal   literature,    to   an   imderstanding 
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of  what  there  was  of  truth  and  permaDency 
in  George  Sand's  writings.  M.  Doumic 
specifies  all  this  as  the  power  to  charm,  touch, 
and  console.  He  intimates  that  those,  who 
know  something  of  what  life  is,  question  if 
to  console  mankind  be  not  the  final  aim  of 
Uterature.  He  accords  to  her  the  praise 
of  haATng  achieved  what  she  herself  said 
ihe  aimed  to  do,  that  is.  to  make  people 
less  unhappy.      In   that  aim  she  often  suc- 


From  Mrs.   ("lilch 


MAHY    LYON. 


(seeded.     M.  Doumic  declares  that  no  greater 
praise  could  be  bestowed  upon  her. 

Gilchrist,  Beth  Bradford.  The  Life  of  Mary 
Lyon.  12mo,  pp.  462.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Lives  of  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder  of  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary,  have  been  written  more 
than  once  in  the  past.  One  of  these  appeared 
two  years  after  her  death,  and  was  reprinted 
with  changes  some  years  afterward.  In 
later  years  another  memorial  came  out,  and 
at  the  semicentennial  celebration  of  Mount 
Holyoke  still  another  was  issued.  But  sixty 
years  have  elapsed  since  Mary  Lyon's  death. 

The  author  of  the  present  book  believes 
that,  while  Mary  Lyon  remains  the  same 
figure  she  once  was,  the  jjoint  of  view  in 
respect  of  her  has  changed  and  a  shifting  of 
the  ground  has  called  for  another  book. 
Earlier  writers  "wrought,  in  the  shadow  of 
her  time,  themselves  a  part  of  what  they 
wrote,  and  the  end  was  not  yet."  Their 
judgment  calls  now  "not  for  reversal,  but 
for  filling  out."  Inasmuch  as  "phases  of 
which  they  took  little  note  bulk  large  in  our 
/  eyes,  slight  points  grow  significant."  Values 
emphasized  by  them  were  "the  values  of 
their  day."  Meanwhile,  other  values  have 
been  discovered  in  the  work  done.  These 
the  author  aims  to  set  forth  and  she  has 
performed  a  labor  of  love;  eveiy  page  bears 
witness  to  that. 

In  a  sense  the  volume  may  be  taken  as  a 
companion  to  Professor  Palmer's  "  Life  of  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,"  his  wife.  The  two  lives 
have  points  of  resemblance,  in  that  they 
were  identified  with  pioneer  work  in  the 
higher  education  of  woman.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  say  further  that  a  likeness  extends 
to  the  character  of  the  two  books.  Professor 
Palmer's  work  was  something  so  very  ex- 
ceptional in  biography;  it  was  written  more- 
over with  such  clo.se  personal  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  its  literary  charm  was  a 
thing  so  rare,  that  anything  really  to  be 
called  a  likeness  does  not  exist  between 
the  two  works.     It  is  to  be  said,  however. 


that  Mrs.  Gilchrist  has  performed  her  work 
with  extreme  devotion  and  fine  appreciation. 
A  new  generation  will  be  able  to  understand 
from  it  the  magnitude  of  the  services  rendered 
by  Marj'  Lyon  to  higher  education  for  women, 
and  the  splendid  fortitude  with  which  she 
pursued  and  brought  to  a  reaUty  a  noble 
ideal. 

Godfrey.'HoUis.  The  Health  of  the  City.  12mo. 
pp.  372.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $1.25 
net. 

Goetcbius,  Marie  Louise.  Anne  of  Treboul. 
12mo.  pp.  298.  New  Yorlc:  The  Century 
Co.     $1.20  net. 

Gonipers,  Samuel.  Labor  in  Europe  and  America. 
8\  o,  pp.  273.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2  net. 

^Ir.  Gompers,  like  so  many  a  traveled 
American,  returns  from  his  survey  of  Euro- 
pean labor  conditions  with  the  conviction 
that  the  proletariat  of  his  own  country  are 
infinitely  better  off  than  the  working  classes 
beyond  the  ocean.  When  the  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
appointed  by  that  organization  to  be  their 
delegate  at  several  European  Labor  Con- 
gresses, he  was  also  requested  to  make  a 
careful  survey  of  economic  conditions  in  the 
several  countries  through  which  he  passed. 
These  countries  included  England,  France, 
Holland,  Belgiiun,  Hungary,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Because  of  wages,  the  cost  of  rent  and  food, 
the  dwellings  and  habits  of  the  labormg 
classes  in  those  lands,  he  found  that  all  are 
longing  for  a  change,  for  the  abolition  of  war, 
the  lightening  of  taxation,  the  abrogation 
of  the  tariff.  President  Gompers  writes  in 
a  clear,  direct,  and  agreeable  style.  When  he 
drops  the  subject  which  he  was  sent  to  study 
and  writes  of  "The  Underworld  of  an  Ocean 
Steamer,"  "Tipping,"  and  "  Railway  Travel," 
he  seems  to  develop  a  real  talent  for  agreeable 
conversation.  The  book  should  be  read 
by  American  workmen,  particularly  when 
there  is  a  strike  in  the  air,  but  it  will  be 
pleasant  reading  to  any  one. 

Grew,  J.  C.  Sport  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  261.  Boston;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $3  net. 


Hugbes,  Hon.  Charles  Evans.  Conditions  of 
Progress  in  Democratic  Government.  12mo, 
pp  123.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
$1.15  net. 

Huneker.  James.  Promenades  of  an  Impression- 
ist. Pp.  390.  New  York:  Charles  Scnbner's 
Sons.     81.50. 

Students  and  lo\ers  of  art  will  find  this 
book  valuable  for   reference  purposes  and  a 
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.TAMES    .M'l-Ar(iHI.I\. 

.\iithor  of  "My  Friend   the' Indian." 

guide  when  traveling.  It  is  a  collection  of 
articles,  written  originally  for  the  New  York 
Sun,  which  the  writer  calls  "memoranda 
frankly  in  the  key  of  impressionism."  In 
it  we  find  critical  estimates  and  brief  life 
sketches  of  etchers,  sculptors,  illustrators, 
and  oil  and  water  colorists. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Huneker's  criticism  is 
well  known  and,  while  his  style  is  somewhat 
uneven,  he  uses  a  large  and  unusual  vocab- 
ulary to  clothe  ideas  that  are  stimulating 
and  provocative  of  thought.  He  devotes  a 
chapter  each  to  Paul  Cezanne,  Rops,  Monti- 
celli,  Rodin,  Carriere,  Degas,  and  Botticelli, 
and  always  shows  a  thorough  if  not  astonish- 
ing knowledge  of  his  subject,  which  he  presents 
in  attractive  style.  One  chapter  mcludes 
six  Spaniards,  "El  Greco,"  Velasquez,  Goya, 
Fortuny,  SoroUa  and  Zidoaga.  In  it  the 
writer  shows  his  reverence  for  old  masters 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  modern,  particu- 
larly Sorolla,  whom  he  calls  "  the  painter  of 
vibrating  simshine  without  equal."  After 
Chardin,  he  gives  a  chapter  to  the  artists  in 
black  and  wMte,  Piranesi,  Merj'on.  John 
Martin,  Zorn,  Brangwyn,  Daumier,  Lalanne, 
Legrand,  and  Guys,  with  a  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  source  of  their  inspiration, 
their  power,  and  achievement. 

Of  impressionism  he  speaks  at  length, 
and  claims  that  its  "principles,  soundly 
applied,  especially  to  landscapes,  catch  the 
fleeting  niany-hued  charm  of  nature.  It 
is  a  system  of  colored  stenography — in 
the  hands  of  a  master.  Wo  betide  the 
fumbler!"  Claude  Monet  he  calls  the 
"most  successful  practitioner  of  impres- 
sionism "  :  also  "the  greatest  landscape  luid 
marine  painter  of  the  second  half  of  the 
last  centiny." 

The  final  chapter  of  the  book  is  given 
to  a  descrii)tion  of  great  Museums  in  Holland 
and  Spain,  with  detailed  descriptions  of 
masterpieces  in  each;  but  above  all  others 
Hmieker  places  "the  image  of  the  supreme 
illusionist   of   art — Velasquez." 

(Continxmd  on  page  28) 
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These  are  the  summer 
clothes  for  comfort  and  style 

Shackamaxon    White    Outine    Serges. 

^onie  are  pure  wliite.  Many  are  in  artistic 
stripe-effects.  Tliey  are  better  than  flan- 
nel—more sliapely  and  distinctive.  They 
do  not  shrink  nor  bag.  They  cleanse  per- 
fectly;  and  always  appear  fresh  and  new. 
rhe  breeziest- looking,  breeziest -feeling 
fabrics  yon  ever  wore. 

Shnckamaxon    Blue    Serges.      In   all 

snades,  and  hnndreds  of  staple  and  fancy 
weaves.  They  are  light-weight;  of  firm 
smooth  velvety  texture;  and  no  matter 
where  yon  weTur  them,  we  guarantee  thetn 
neither  to  shrink  nor  fade. 

Shackamaxon  Worsteds.  Clear-finished 
and  soft-hnished.  A  great  variety  of  rich 
colors  and  tasteful  new  designs.  The  very 
latest  thing  for  lounging,  motoring,  outing 
and  business. 

Hold  these  beauti- 
fully-finished fabrics 
in  your  hands.  Look 
at  them.  Feel  of  them. 
Their  quality  speaks 
for    itself.        They    are 

Shackamaml 

TRAPE  MARM  RCG  us   PAT    OJ'FICe 

Guaranteed  fabrics. 

All  pure  fleece  wool.    Thoroughly  shrunk. 
Made    exclusively    for    merchant    tailors 

No  more  perfectly-made  fabrics  are 
produced  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
And  at  the  price,  no  imported  goods 
can  equal  them. 

If  your  tailor  hasn't  them  he  will 
get  them  for  you  immediately.  Or  if 
necessary  write  to  us  and  we  will  tell 
you  hy  return  mail  of  a  tailor  in  your 
neighborhood  who  has  them. 

They   are    really    the    most   economical 
fabrics  you  can  wear.      It  pays  you  to 
insist  on  having  them. 

Look  for  the  '  'Shackamaxon' '  trade- 
mark stamped    on  every  suit-pattern. 
It  means  that  if  any  fault  develops  in  any 
Shackamaxon  fabric  at  any  time,  we  will 
make  it  good. 

If  you  haven 't  seen  the  new  Shackamaxon 
booklet,  "A  Well-Dressed  Man"  you'd 
better  ask  your  tailor  for  it,  or  write  us,  for 
a  copy — free. 

J.  R.  KEIM  &  COMPANY 

Shackamaxon  Mills 
Philadelphia 


3^  Special  KODAK 

A  new  camera  having  every  refinement  that  can  be  put 
into  a  pocket  instrument,  but  no  complications. 

The  3 A  Special  makes  pictures  3/^x5/^  inches,  using  Kodak  Film 
Cartridges.  The  optical  equipment  consists  of  the  famous  Zelss-Kodak 
Anastigmat  Lens  (speed/.  6.3)  and  the  Compound  Shutter,  which  has  an 
extreme  speed  of  1/200  of  a  second,  working  accurately  on  the  instantaneous 
action  from  that  speed  down  to  one  second,  and  giving  also  "time"  ex- 
posures. With  this  equipment,  speed  pictures  far  beyond  the  ordinary  range 
and  snap  shots  on  moderately  cloudy  days  are  readily  made. 

And  the  camera  itself  is  fully  in  keeping  with  its  superb  optical  equip- 
ment. It  has  a  rack  and  pinion  for  focusing,  rising  and  sliding  front, 
brilliant  reversible  finder,  spirit  level,  two  tripod  sockets  and  focusing  scale. 
The  bellows  is  of  soft  black  leather,  and  the  camera  is  covered  with  the 
finest  Persian  Morocco.  A  simple,  serviceable  instrument,  built  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  watch  and  tested  with  painstaking  care.  A  high-priced 
camera — but  worth  the  price. 

Kodak  Catalogue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

D<'si!;ii>^  aiirt  Kstiiiintes  l''iiriii<ij|ied 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.  Bronze  Foundry 

556  West  27th  St.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


TYPEWRITERS  .'.'k'.. 

All  th«  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
whrre  at  J^to  %  JPtVi  IVieel,  allowinn  Kental 
to  ipplj  on  Prine.  Shipped  with  pnvileie  o( 
examination.    K^Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 

Tjpenrltcr  £mporiani,8'i'84  Lake  8t.,Cliiem(a 
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ummer  onaving 

The  Durham-Duplex  is  a  real  safety  razor.     It  does  not  scrape, 
.^^        "pull"    and    irritate  the  skin    like   "hoe-shaped"  devices, 
C^J        whose  defects  are  especially  disagreeable  in  warm  weather. 
■^2        It  shaves  you  easily  and    quickly,  correctly  and   comfortably. 

M         ^  |urham1-|uplex| 


% 


"The  Safe  Safety" 

TKo  DurKam-Duplex  Kit  Outfit  is  ideal  for  summer  use,  week-end 
trips,  outingrs  and  vacation  tours,  as  it  can  be  easily  carried  about 
in   the  pocket.    It   consists   of  Silver-plated  Set — Razor,  Salety- 
Guard,    Stropping-Attachment— and   6    double-edged,    hollow- 
ground  blades  of  finest  tempered  steel;  in  handy,  folding  Kit 
of  Pig-Skin  or  5  colors  of  Morocco ;  price  complete  $5.00. 
Elztra  blades,  6  for  50  cents.     Illustrated  booklet  free  upon 
request. 

DURHAM  DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 

Ill  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


Razor  Ready 

for  Shay>ing 


FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER 

We  will  send  kit  or  box  outfit  upon 
receipt  of  $5.00.  If  not  entirely  satis- 
factory return  writhin  30  days  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 


Stomach  Comfort 

MURRAY'S 

CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

Absolutely  unmedicated.  Prevent  lermenlation, 
absorb  all  gases,  and  sweeten  the  stomach.  A  bad 
complexion  is  wonderfully  benefited  by  theit  daily  use. 
P'_y>  I  A—  in  stamps,  a  full-size  25c.  box 
1  %Jl     XK/K,,  mailed  for  trial.        Once  only. 

A.  J.  DITMAN,     I      Astof  House,  N.Y. 


The  Charm 
of 

Cream  Mint 

is  in  its  freshness, 
flavor,  purity  and 
delicacy  of  texture 
— all  found  in 

U- ALL- NO 


•AFTER    DINNER  MINT> 


/        Famous  everywhere  as  a  delicious 
confection  for  any  occasion. 

Sold  in  air-tight  tins  hy  snceri^  con/rctioners  and  drug^ 
gists.      Jf  not  (tt  your  itrairr''s  srnd  IQc  jtir  a  lihrral  box, 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA  453  N.  12th  St..Phil«d-*. 


fCEWANEE 

•    ^^  SYSTEM    OF  ^ 

WATER,      SUPPLY 


'^s^A 


4  3f|  v 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 

No  matter  how  far  you  live  from 
the  city,  you  can  have  all  the  san 
itary  conveniences  of  the  best  cit, 
water  works  system — an  abundance  of 
water,  under  strong  pressure,  for  your 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  gar 
den— any  >vhere.  Good  fire  protection  too. 

This  splendid  water  supply  service  ass- 
ured if  you  install  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

The  Kewanee  Tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  water  is  delivered 
by  air  pressure.  Noelevatedor  attic  tank  to  leak, 
freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.    The  tank  is  made  of 
Btoel  plates  and  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 

Wo  build  the  fimat  line  of  pumpinsr  machmcry-tnc  re- 
sult of  over  ten  yi:irH  experimentingr  and  pni<tu;il  exper- 
ience. Kewanee  pumps  are  operated  by  liand.  Kasoline 
enKines.  electric  motora.  etc.  Kewanee  byatems  are 
complete.  Thev  nro  easy  to  inatall.  I'.very  plant  sent 
out  under  a  positive  Kuarantee.  Over  10,000  Ke- 
wanee Systems  in  snccessful  operation.  No 
change  Jor  <'nRrineerinK  service.  Write  for  lUua* 
tnited  calaloK  Na  07 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee,  III. 

50  Church  St,  New  York  Gly 

1212  Marquette  Bid;.,  Chicago 

305  Diamond  Bank,  Building, 

Pittsburgh  Pa.. 
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''{Continued  from  page  26) 

Haiieku,    Josephine   Conger.  .\   Little   Si.'^ter   of 

the  Poor.     Pamphlet,  pp.  103.     Girard,   Kan.; 

The    Progressive    Woman  Publishing    Co.     2.5 

cents. 

Kelly,      Myra.     Little     Aliens.     Pp.     291.     X.w 
York:     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

The  premature  death  of  Myra  Kelly 
make.s  this  last  vohime  from  her  pen  of 
peculiar  interest  to  those  readers  who 
have  become  famiUar  with  her  East-Side 
creations.  She  has  occupied  a  imique  field: 
for,  while  her  imitators  have  been  many, 
not  one  has  rivaled  her  in  the  depiction  of 
these  picturesque  tyjjes.  The  same  favor- 
able criticism  won  by  "  Little  Citizens  ' 
is  appHcable  to  "Little  ,\liens." 

The  introductory  sketch,  entitled  "  Every 
Goo.se  A  Swan,"  makes  a  plea,  imder  a 
humorous  guise,  for  a  more  ideal  relation 
between  the  school  and  home.  "  Games 
in  CJardens"  relates  the  ludicrous  attempt 
on  the  part  of  certain  small  boys  at  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Madison  Stjuare  Garden  athletics. 
That  romance  no  less  than  humor  may 
thrive  in  the  sordid  en-\aronment  of  the 
slums  is  illustrated  in  "A.  Brand  from  the 
Burning."  One  of  the  most  delicious  stories 
is  "Origin  of  Species,"  in  which  a  letter  to 
the  Central  Park  stork  goes  astray,  but 
the  sender  finally  has  her  faith  restored  in 
the  obHging  bird. 

It  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines,  and 
thus  readily  believe  that  the  inviting  con- 
fidence, gentle  tact,  and  loving  sjnnpathy, 
which  characterizes  the  Miss  Bailey  of  these 
stories  were  attributes  of  Miss  Kelly  as 
teacher  of  her  own  "little  aliens."  She 
points  out  that  the  true  teacher  must  com- 
bine the  tjualities  of  instructor,  adviser, 
friend,  and  detective.  The  inimitable  dialect, 
rich  liunor,  and  tmderlying  pathos  of  this 
collection  of  tales  ought  to  insure  a  wide 
popularity. 

Kephart,  Horace.  Camp  Cookery.  Illustrated. 
16mo,  pp.  154.  New  York:  Outing  Piiblishinsi 
Co.     $1  net. 

l.uKerlof,  Selma.  The  (Jirl  from  the  Mar.sh 
(  I  oft.  12mo.  pp.  277.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
.V:  Co. 

I>ee.    Jeiinette. 

William"  story.    TFrontispiece. 
New  York:     Century  Co.     SI. 

Macgrath,  Harold.  \  Splendid  Hazard.  Ilhus- 
trated.  12mo,  pp.  370.  Indianapolis:  Robbs- 
Merrill  Co. 

McLaughlin,    James.     .My    Friend    the    Indian. 

Svo,   pp.   417.     Boston:     Houghton   Mifflin  Co. 

$2.50  net. 

The  Indian  has  at  last  fovuul  a  capable 
and  sympathetic  historian  in  this  work  of 
Major  McLaughlin,  who  is  now  a  veteran 
soldier  and  has  been  Indian  agent  and  in- 
spector some  forty  years.  He  has  studied  his 
subject  as  Catlin  the  painter  of  Indian  life 
•studied  it.  Tho  the  Major  was  a  military  man 
he  preferred  to  be  cailfMl  an  Indian  friend 
rattier  than  an  Indian  fighter,  and  the  Sioux- 
leaders  valued  him  as  such.  His  accoimt  of 
the  defeat  of  Custer  at  Little  Big  Horn  is 
stilling  and  vivid.  He  was  himself  the  man 
!  \vho  brouglit  an  end  to  the  Ghost  Dance 
disturbaiu-e  fifteen  years  ago.  He  seems  to 
have  g(Mie  heartily  into  the  work,  keeping 
the  Indian  contenteil  and  doing  him  jus- 
tice, and  his  work  is  filled  with  reininis- 
cences  of  great  value  as  well  as  inter- 
est. The  portraits  are  excellent,  some  of 
them  beautifvil,  and  the  work  handsomely 
uumufactured. 

The  author  brings  the  Indian  very 
plainly    and    distinctly    before    the    reader, 


Happy    l.--land.     A    New   "  Lncle 
Frontispiece.     16mo,  pp.  .330. 


I 


K«r  l\«TV<His  IMsordi>r» 
I  Tiikc  HorHford's  .*«'t«l  I'liimphaCo 

1      Kspecially  recomiiKiKlccl   for  the  relief  of  iicrvou* 
1  headache,  exhaustion  and  insoiniini. 
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an<i  intcrprots  liis  charactpr  nnd  flisjiosi- 
tion  witli  wonderful  pciu-tration.  Perhaps 
he  i.s  the  fii-s(  man  to  tell  the  Custer  Mas- 
sacre Troin  the  red  man's  point  of  \ie\v. 
He  also  nnsparinfjly  shows  up  the  unfair  way 
in  which  tiie  Indians  were  sometimes  treated 
by  the  (iov(>rinnent.  He  also  relates  the 
good  side  of  the  l''ederal  administration  of 
Indian  affairs. 


Broken      Wliccl. 
Hoston:     ('.    M. 


\Iaj,       Klori'iu-c       l.aiiil.      J'lic 
Illustrated.      12in(),    pp.    -Hi.s. 
Clark  i'lihli.-iliiiiK  ("o. 

.MvloKari.  Dora.  Makers  of  Sorrow  and  Makers 
of  Joy.  TranslalccI  by  Marian  Lindsay,  pn.  2.")<). 
New  York  and  London;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
$1.25. 

-\inons  uplifting  l>ooks,  Miss  Melegari's 
should  win  a  good  i)laee.  It  will  contribute 
materially  to  better  living  -that  is,  to  a 
better,  kinder,  happier  adju.stment  of  men 
and  women  to  one  another  in  all  life's 
relations.  Makers  of  Sorrow,  iu  the  author's 
sense  of  the  words,  are  not  so  much  actual 
offenders  before  the  law,  as  those  unpunished 
and  mipmiishable  offenders  who,  through 
joalou.sy,  gossip,  and  all  mikindness,  rob 
social  and  domestic  life  of  its  sweetness 
and  make  a  home  a  place  of  secret  torment. 

The  author  di\ides  men  and  women  into 
two  classes,  as  imi)lied  by  the  title,  claiming 
that  every  day  it  l)ecomes  more  evident 
that  such  a  classification  will  afford  the 
true  measure  of  a  num's  worth.  Her  setting 
forth  of  the  foibles,  temptations,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  ordinary  man  or  woman 
betrays  careful  study  and  sympathetic  analy- 
sis, and  from  this  she  evolves  a  philosophy 
of  life,  which  may  well  attract  thoughtful 
readers.  Introspection  is  counseled  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  betterment.  '"  In 
one  word,"'  she  says,  ''  man  must  become 
conscious  of  his  condition,  for  to  act  uncon- 
sciously is  the  greatest  stumbling-block 
to  his  evolution."  She  recognizes  with 
great  perspicacity  that  envy,  jealousy,  and 
selfishness  often  impel  us  to  consciovis  or 
imconscious  wrong.  Of  the  eleven  chajjters 
the  one  on  "  Equality "  is  probably  the 
strongest.  "  Equality  is  called  a  '  catchword ' 
that  has  demoralized  humanity.  No  law, 
even  when  enforced  by  violence,  "  can  prevent 
certain  men  from  being  born  to  command, 
and  others  to  obey,  in  all  clas.ses  of  society." 
Fairness,  both  to  man  and  woman,  character- 
izes every  page  of  this  book.  No  line  is 
without  suggestion  for  earnest  thought. 
While  we  read  and  jiulge,  we  must  remember 
that  "Men  .iudge  with  their  reason  and 
intelligence  only;  women  adtl  intuition  to 
reason,  and  then  pass  this  judgment  through 
the  sieve  of  their  hearts,  where  it  is  softened 
and  sweetened." 


TEA  AND  THE   TURK 

It  has  been  said  that  the  indolence  and  lethargy  of 
the  Turk  are  largely  due  to  the  extensive  use  of 
Coffee.  A  uide  field  for  speculation  is  opened  by 
the  thought  of  what  place  Turkey  might  have  had 
in  the  world  had  the  national  be\-era.ge  been  tea  in- 
stead of  coffee. 

Great  Britain,  Australia,  Canada,  furnish  the  great- 
est percentage  of  tea  drinkers  to  population,  and 
these  tea  drinking  peojiles  are  among  the  most 
healthful  in  the  world. 

"Salada"  Ceylon  Tea.  the  perfection  of  tea  pro- 
duction, will  quickly  demonstrate  to  the  user  that 
pure  tea  is  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  vigor 
and  activity,  mental  and  physical. 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  "  Salada  "  send  ten 
cents  for  trial  package  which  makes  40  cups. 

Our  booklet  "The  .Stor>-  of  the  Tea  Plant"  sent 
free.  Address"  Salada"  Tea  Co.,  198  West  Broadway 
New  York. 

our  readers  are 


"NIGHT  LETTER" 


The  American  people  have  found  in  the 
Western  Union's  "Night  Letter"  service  a 
new  means  of  communication  which  can 
be  used  in  many  ways.  Every  morning 
"Night  Letters"  are  delivered  to  thousands 
of  homes  all  over  the  land.  Distance 
causes  no  delay.  The  traditional  telegraphic 
brevity  is  not  required.  Anyone  can  tele- 
graph as  one  would  talk  or  write.  A 
"Night  Letter"  of  fifty  words,  telling  the 
whole  story,  can  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  a 
condensed  ten  word  day  message. 

Correspondence  between  relatives,  friends 
and  business  associates  is  being  revolutionized 
by  the  "Night  Letter." 

THE  WESTERN   UNION  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

Prompt,  Efficient,  Popular    Service. 


For  asfies  or  garbage  la^tfryeT" 

Stands  hard  knocks.    Fire  and  rust  proof. 
Looks  neat.  Will  not  leak.  Clean  and  sanitary. 
Here  are  the  reasons  why. 
One   piece   lid — fitting  over  outside  edge — no  rain 

gets  in — no  odors  get  out 

Heavy  steel  bands — riveted,  not  soldered ' 

Two  inch  corrugations — greatest  strength 

One-piece  body — no  wooden  strips — no  bracei 

One-piece  bottom ,  resting  on  rim ,  tested  to  hold  water 

Clif  JXA>^  corrugated  galvanized  steel  cans  and  pails 
WW  ITT    \  are  made    in   three  sizes  each.      If    your 
•>!>    kJ  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will,  direct. 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Depf.  k     2118-24  WincheU  Ave..  Cincinnati.  0 
y  LOOK  FOR  THE  YFllOW^lABFl 
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"Alba  Glass"  for  Factories 


For  years 
previous  to 
the  appear- 
ance of  "Alba 
Glass"  people 
had  been  try- 
ing to  tone 
down  the 
glare  of  the 
electric  light. 
All  kinds  of 
globes  were 
tried.  While 
they  helped 
some,  they  didn't  help  enough. 
For  one  thing,  they  all  lost 
too  much  of  the  light. 

'Alba  Glass"  has  the  exact 
qualities  which  a  glass  should 
have  in  order  to  make  an  elec- 
tric light  completely  effective. 
'Alba  Glass"  gives  a  perfect 
diffusion  of  light.  It  refines 
the  liorht  and  directs  it.  It  soft- 
ens  the  glare  without  sacrific- 
ing the  brilliancy.  Wherever 
tested  by  lighting  engineers, 


K«^.  L.  &.  thx.  Kj£. 


"Alba  Glass"  has  proved 
itself  superior  to  all  others. 

'Alba  Glass"  is  particularly 
suited  for  lighting  factories, 
offices,  theatres,  hotels,  stores 
and  all  places  where  a  bril- 
liant, evenly-diffused  light  is 
desirable. 

I  also  make  two  or  three 
thousand  shapes  of  lighting 
glass,  of  all  kinds  and  colors, 
and  many  kinds  of  glass,  as 
different  from  one  another  as 
silk,  linen  and  wool.  Some 
are  heat-resisting  and  some 
light-diffusing.  All  are  hard 
to  break. 

You  can  learn  all  about  the  particular 
globes  you  need  for  your  electric  lights  by 
sending  for  my  catalogue.  Wherever  there 
is  an  electric  light  I  make  a  glass  for  it. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  get  the  right  globe  as 
the  wrong  one — and  far  better.  Write  me 
for  my  catalogue.     Free. 

Macbeth, 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.    PittsbuTilh 


For  BILIOUSNESS  Try 

Hunyadi  janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid     iSubstitutes 


Perfect  Comfort  for  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  tlie  best  riders  of  all  countries, 

«,' invented  thirty  years   apo  and  improved 

/  every  year  since;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 

lady  rider  and  a  scientific  fit  for  the  mount. 

I/lusira/ed  catalogue  free — describing  the 

several  styles  of   Whitman  Sadales  and  everything 

froin  "Saddle  to  Sfitir." 

The  Mehlbaeh  Saddle  Co.  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


THE 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  30  years. 
At    thu    folJowtncf    Kealey    tastttuteas 


Hot  f^prlntn.  Ark. 

ItetlTrr,  4'it|nrB(1o. 
Writ  llATi-n,  Cnnn. 
>Taiih)nglnn,  I».  €. 
JMkHinTille,  Via. 
AilsDta,  O*. 


Dwight,  III. 
BlarloHf  In<1. 
Ij«ilnrtoii,  Maas. 
Fortlnnd,  Ho. 
Grand  Rapldt,  Hieh. 


Knpini  Cltj,  Bo. 
8t.  I.oiiin,  aio. 

2  401  l.of  lilt  BU 
Tlanfhester,  K.  II. 
Iliiftalo,  N.  T. 


WHly  Plalnn,   R.  V. 
I'lilumhiiR,  Oliio 
rnrtland.  Or^pim 
FhUixIrlphla,  r«., 

81fl  N.  Broad  Su 


Pittubiire.  Pn., 

42.11  Kllih  At*. 
ProTldpiife.  it.  I. 
Ulnnippft.  Manitoba. 
LondoDy  England. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

CHINESE    NEWS    OF    EDWARD'S    DEATH 

'T^HE  Chinese  newspapera,  according  to 
-*-  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  have 
some  remarkable  phrases  for  announcing 
the  decea.se  of  noted  people.  The  notices  of 
King  Edward's  death  are  especially  cm-ious: 

The  Shanghai  Shen  Pao  of  May  8  (Sxmday) 
publishes  a  telegram  stating  that  the  Chinese 
.Minister  in  London  had  telegraphed  to  the 
Peking  Government,  saying  that  "  yesterday 
night,  the  27th  of  the  third  moon"  (i.  e.,  May 
G),  "the  British  Majesty's  equipage  had  col- 
lapsed"; adding  that,  "in  consetjuence,  the 
various  foreign  legations  at  Peking  had 
hoisted  their  flags  at  half-mast  to  mark  their 
sorrow." 

The  next  day  a  Peking  telegram  was  puij- 
lished  by  the  Shen  Pao,  stating  that  the 
Regent  proposed  to  proceed  in  person  to  the 
British  legation  to  express  condolence,  and 
to  dispatch  either  Tsaicheii  (son  of  Prince 
K'ing)  or  Yiih-Iang  (son  of  P'  u-hii,  the  Prince 
Ting  who  died  in  1907)  to  P^nglaiid  to  "  pom- 
out  a  libation  "  ( =  lay  a  wreath) .  The  Regent 
also  ordered  the  court  officials,  etc.,  that, 
"a  friendly  country  having  had  a  demise, 
they  ought  to  suspend  festivities." 

Meanwhile  on  the  same  day  (9th)  a  Tokyo 
telegram  was  published  in  the  Shen  Pao, 
stating  that  "  the  Japanese  court  would  go 
into  mourning  for  the  Emperor  of  England 
from  the  7th  to  the  27th  of  the  AVestern  5th 
month  inclusive."  The  Shen  Pao  gives  a 
long  account  of  King  Edward's  career,  and 
publishes  an  excellent  portrait. 

The  next  Shanghai  newspaper  of  impor- 
tance, the  Hoei  Pao,  uses  the  expression 
"  His  British  Majesty  has  mounted  afar." 

MIND  CURE  IN  JAPAN 

THE  strenuous  life  and  its  nervous  effects 
have  now  become  so  prevalent  in  Japan 
that  various  trips  and  cures  are  being  recom- 
mended there  for  nervous  collapse.  Mrs. 
Kawakita  has  described  in  the  Fiijim^ekai 
(Ladies'  World)  her  experience  with  Sanzen, 
the  study  of  the  contemplative  life,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  priest  of  the  famous  Ken- 
koji  temple.  A  writer  in  The  Japan  Maga- 
zine (Tokyo)   condenses  her  account  for  us. 

It  was  on  the  3d  of  October  last  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Kwanchosama, 
the  Director  of  the  Retreat.  He  acceded  very 
kindly  to  ray  request  to  join  in  the  exercises, 
and,  after  asking  me  many  questions  about 
my  life  and  about  the  beliefs  I  had  hitherto 
entertained  as  to  gods  and  Buddhas,  gave 
me  a  subject  for  meditation.  The  subject  was 
Honrai  vo  Memmokii,  and  I  was  told  to  think 
al)out  it  until  I  had  discovered  its  meaning, 
or  thought  I  had  done  so.  When  I  had 
solved  the  problem  1  was  to  come  again  to  the 
Director,  who  would  either  give  me  a  second 
problem,  or  send  me  back  to  think  over  it 
again.  The  problems  thus  given  are  not  of 
a  nature  to  be  easily  solved.  I  can  not  tell 
you  the  meaning  of  the  particular  one  pro- 
pounded to  me,  because  I  am  not  allowed  to 
divulge  the  secret:  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
some  people  will  think  over  one  of  these 
formulas  for  a  year  or  more  without  coming 
to  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  me,  with  my  family  cares  and  house- 
'lold  duties,  with  serv  nts,  children,  and 
visitors  coming  to  interrupt    me,  to  devote 
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rny  whole  attention  to  the  problem  assigned 
me;  but,  fortunately,  I  have  been  able  to 
avail  myself  of  statcnl  periods  of  cjviiet. 

Once  a  month,  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  end  of  March,  there  is  a 
Retreat  ("seishin")  hold  at  the  Kenkoji  to 
which  ail  students  of  the  contemplative  life 
lire  allowed  to  go.  The  retreat  lasts  for  a 
week,  and  during  that  time  the  male  mem- 
bers live  entirely  at  the  temple,  the  women  in 
jjrivate  houses  or  their  own  homes.  Hours 
of  silent  contemplation  are  observed,  begin- 
ning at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
s[)read  over  the  day  till  al)Out  six  in  the 
evening — fiv(^  hours  of  silence  in  all,  with  the 
Director  sitting  in  the  next  room  to  receive 
communications  and  to  furnish  us  with  fresh 
problems  ■when  necessary.  I  had  to  leave 
the  house  early  in  the  morning  with  a  chochin 
(lantern)  to  light  me,  it  was  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  before  I  returned.  Our  meals 
during  the  day  were  supplied  from  the  temple: 
for  breakfast — tea,  rice-gruel,  and  relishes; 
at  midday,  rice,  kenchin  soup,  and  vegetables 
boiled  in  soy;  in  the  e\'cning,  tea  and  rice- 
gruel.  The  most  important  of  these  meetings 
Avas  the  one  in  January.  During  the  com-se 
of  it  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  solve  my  first 
problem.  The  second  problem  given  me 
was  "Kane  no  lie  wo  tomeru,'"  how  to  stop 
a  bell  froni  sounding. 

The  rest  cure  is  now  over.  I  have  come 
out  of  it  fortified  in  body  and  in  mind.  I 
am  no  longer  nervous  and  irritable.  I  am 
able  to  look  at  things  more  dispassionately 
and  feel  m>'self  more  fit  than  I  was  before  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  and  worries  of  life. 


STRENUOSITY    OF    JUSTICE    MOODY 

WHEN  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  making  one  of 
his  presidential  tours  of  the  country 
the  correspondents  told  of  a  stop  at  Meriden, 
Conn.,  or  some  city  in  that  region,  where  the 
President  felt  too  weary  to  respond  to  the 
calls  of  the  crowd  and  handed  his  glasses  to 
Secretary  Moody,  who  stept  out  upon  the 
rear  platform,  made  as  broad  a  dental  display 
as  he  could,  and  bowed  and  smiled  to  the 
cheering  populace,  who  experienced  all  the 
delightful  sensations  of  seeing  the  President 
without  any  inconvenience  to  the  latter. 
Now  that  Mr.  Moody  is  retiring  from  the 
Supreme  Court  on  a  special  pension  granted 
by  Congress  the  papers  are  recalling  stories 
of  his  resemblance  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Says 
the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

The  Justice  himself  related  a  few  years  ago 
his  meeting  a  New  England  farmer  who  mis- 
took him  for  the  then  Presideuit.     Said  he: 

"  Not  far  away  from  my  own  home  a  man 
came  up  to  me,  saying:  'I  have  seen  and 
greeted  every  President  since  Lincoln.  I  am 
proud  to  take  your  hand,  Mr.  Roosevelt.' 
I  hadn't  the  heart  to  correct  him.  Let  him 
go  home,  I  thought,  and  cherish  and  elaborate 
his  own  deception." 

Height,  hair,  eyes,  and  coloring  are  like 
the  ex-President's,  but  the  Justice  is  not  so 
heavy.  Some  one  has  said  that  all  he  needed 
to  go  through  life  as  his  friend's  double  would 
be  a  big  pair  of  spectacles  or  eye-glasses,  a 
bit  miore  impetuosity  of  deportment,  and  a 
display  of  teeth. 

Before  Mr.  Moody  entered  the  Cabinet  he 
liad  been  a  member  of  Congress.     He  entered 


Here  Is  Our  Great  Utility  Model ! 

30  H.  P.       4-Cylinclers,      Detachable  Tonneau 

Shown  in  the  above  illustration  with  Tonneau  detached.  No  more 
convenient,  useful  and  economical  car  has  ever  been  produced.  This  Maxwell 
will  appeal  to  even  more  people  than  do  the  Maxwell  30  H.P.,  5-Passenger 
Touring  Car  and  the  Maxwell  12  H.P.  Runabout.  It  is  a  BIG  CAR, 
having  the  same  long  Wheel-base  (110  inches)  as  our  big  Touring  Car,  and 
the  same  big  wheels  and  tires  (34x4  inches). 


Its  Utility 


With  Tonneau  detached  it  is  a 
big,  smjirt,  powerful  Roadster  for 
two  people.  When  friends  are 
to  be  entertained,  it  can  be  transformed  in  THFiEE 
MINUTES  into  a  4-Passenger  Touring  Car.  With- 
out Tonneau  there  is  ample  room  (or  carrying 
trunk,  grips,  etc. 


Its  Economy 


Maxwell  economy  is 
famous.  We  were  the 
fust  manufacturers  to  give 
FIGURES  showing  the 
We  are  still  the  ONLY 


the    public    ACTUAL 

exact  cost  of  maintenance. 

manufacturers  whose  figures  show  you  the  TOTAL 

cost  of  maintenance. 


If  you  did  not  see  our  recent  announcement  showing  you  in  EXACT  FIGURES 
just  how  little  it  costs  to  run  the  Maxwell  5 -Passenger  Touring  Car  5,000 
miles  a  year,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy — also  catalogue  and  other 
booklets  of  FACTS— Send  postal— just  say  "MAIL  FOLDER  AND  BOOKS." 

Sale  of  Maxwells  To  Date  Maxwcll-Briscoe  MotOF  Co.   MaxwcIl  Factories 

Day  Street,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Sold  to  May  30,  '10  -  29,545 
Sold  during  June, '10  2,243 
Maxwells  in  use  today   31,788 


Watch  the  Figures  Grow 


Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 
Members  A.  L.  A.  M. 


NEWCASTLE  -  -  IND. 
PROVIDENCE  -  -  ■  R.I. 
TARRYTOWN  •  -  -  N.Y. 
KINGSLAND  POINT,  N.Y. 


Paint  spoils  the  natural  surface — 
costs  twice  as  much 

Dexter  Brothers'  English  Shingle  Stains 

preserve  and  waterproof  the  wood.  They  are  made  of  finest 
English  ground  colors,  mixed  in  linseed  and  special  preserving 
oils,  whirli  double  the  life  of  the  shingles. 

Writ*.'  for  jitained  niiniatuie  ahinphs.  Examine  them  carefully. 
Match  them  against  the  natural  setting:  of  your  house,  until  the 
rif-'ht  rolor  combination  is  found.  With  them  we  shall  send  book- 
let, which  tells  about  our  stains,  and  shows  letters  from  owners 
and  architects. 

Dexter  Brothers  Co. ,  H?  Broad  St.,  Boston,  HSS  B'dwV.  N.Y. 

Makers  of  PETKIFAX  CLMENT  COATING 

AGENTS-  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago,  .John  D.  .'i.  )'..tts. 
281  R-ice  St  .  Philadelphia;  F.  H.  McDunald.  Grand 
Rapids;  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co..  Seattle.  Spokane.  Tacoiiia. 
Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.;  M.  D  Francis,  Atlanta.  G:i.: 
Carolina  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Birminsrham  and  Me  - 
■oinery.  Ala.;  Jacksonville.  Fla..  Charleston,  S.  C  New  t»r- 
leans.  La.;  F.  S.  Combs,  Halifax,  N.  S..  am'  dealer.^. 
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For  sunburn,  heat  rashes, 
summer  eczemas,  itchings, 
irritations,  inflammations, 
chafmgs,  and  bitesand  stings 
of  insects,  as  well  as  for  pre- 
serving, purifying  and  beau- 
tifying the  skin,  scalp,  hair 
and  hands,  of  infants,  chil- 
dren and  adults,  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Ointment  have 
no  rivals  worth  mentioning. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  pure. 

Depots:  London,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.:  Parte,  10. 
Rue  (le  la  Chausseo  d'AntIn;  Australia,  R.  Towns  & 
Co..  Sydney:  India,  R.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta:  China, 
lloni;  Kong  Drug  Co.:  Japan,  Z.  P.  Maruya,  Ltd., 
Toklo;  So.  Africa,  Lennon.  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc.: 
T".S.  A.,  Potter  Drug  &  chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props., 
133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

oa-Post-free,  32-paKe  Cullrura  Bonk,  an  Autlior- 
ity  on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Hair. 


"WELL  KEPT  NAILS" 

A  booklot-  well  worth  having 
KKKK,  t(>K«'th('r  wit  h  1  packages 
of  onr  ni<ini curing  j-pcriaJtios, 
sent  on  rcfcipt  of  2('.  Pt;inii>. 

Lustr-ite  Nail  Enamel 

Givf's  a  hrilliant  and  l:istiiis; 
polish  with  ilii-  least  eftort— .iii-;! 
rub  with  til.  i.^lin  of  thf  li.ni.l. 
No  »lii!st.  )'Uiiiii-('  or  Krfa.sc. 

FLORIDINE  MFG.  CO. 
51    Franklin  St.         New  York 
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the  Hoiix'  ill  1S95  as  tho  successor  of  CiMicr.-il 
Cojl^wcll  of  Mas.saohuf;ctts. 

.■^ooii  after  enti'Hng  (onjiress,  Moodj'  asked 
t^pcaker  Reed  one  da>'  Avhat  was  the  best 
way  to  obtain  a  useful  standing  among;  the 
members.  The  reply  was:  "Oratoiy  won't 
do  it,  especially  the  oratory  intended  for 
home  consumption.  J  Jut  if  you  inform  j'oin- 
self  first,  and  then  speak,  being  .sure  to  quit 
when  you  are  throufrli,  you  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  make  an  im])re.ssion  on  tho  Hou.se.  ' 
Mr.  Moodj'  says  he  alwaj-s  found  the  advice 
sound.  The  House,  lie  has  remarked,  will 
always  listen  to  facts. 

The  Representatives  hardest  day's  work, 
as  subsequently  described  bj'  himself,  gives 
an  idea  of  the  energy  he  could  exhibit  at 
times.  Telling  about  that  day.  h(^  said  not 
long  ago: 

".•Speaker  Cannon  came  to  my  desk  in  the 
House  one  afternoon  :iud  said:  'Here  is  an 
amendment  that  the  Senate  has  hitched  to 
one  of  our  appropriation  liills.  It's  a  .«teal. 
I  want  you  to  kill  it  at  the  session  to-morrov.'. 
You  Mill  find  all  the  facts  in  this  report.'  He 
left  me  with  a  book  of  900  closely  prhiteti 
pages.  The  amendment  gave  certain  "Wes- 
tern States  about  -IfS.OOl ).()()()  for  claims  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  War.  I  took  the  book 
home,  sat  up  with  it  all  night,  and  labored 
with  it  until  almost  noon  the  next  day.  I 
had  something  to  eat,  but  no  sleep.  In  fact. 
I  didn't  even  remove  my  clothes.'" 

The  result,  it  appeared,  was  that  h(^  mas- 
tered the  book,  knew  all  the  facts  when 
he  rose  to  speak,  and  had  little  troulile  in 
<)l>e\'iiig  t'l'^  Speaker's  bidding. 
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CANDIES  OF  RARE  QUALITV 


THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
LEGION 

/\  FAMILIAR  poem  tells  how  ''a  soldier 
•^  *-  of  the  Legion  lay  tlying  in  Algiers," 
and  General  de  Xegrier,  described  as  the  only 
commander  the  Foreign  Legion  ever  loved, 
said:  "Some  soldiers  can  fight;  the  h'yiim- 
naire  can  die."  Probably  no  other  regiment 
commands  such  luiiversal  interest  and  re- 
spect, says  a  writer  in  T.  P.'s  Weekh/  (I,()ii- 
don),  as  this  Foreign  Legion  of  the  French 
Arm}',  which  was  founded  in  1831  under  the 
name  of  "The  African  Auxiliaries."  Re- 
cruited from  men  of  evi  ly  country  in  Europe, 
the  Legion  Etiruiyerc  helped  to  conquer  Al- 
giers for  France.  Then,  we  are  told,  there 
was  need  of  builders  of  cities.  So  "  the  h'gion- 
rinires  set  to  work,  and  in  French  Northern 
Africa  the  first  European  building  in  every 
city  was  built  by  these  fighting  exiles."  The 
\\Titer  goes  on  to  tell  of  th(>  l:it(>r  record  of  1  he- 
Legion: 

In  the  Crimean  Wiw  twenty-nine  officers 
and  men  of  the  liCgicMi  were  mentioned  for 
bravery  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  Inker- 
mann  in  the  dispatches  of  fTeii(>ral  Canrobert. 
Their  losses  in  the  campaign  were  enormous, 
and  Napoleon  III.  rewarded  them  by  natural- 
izing many  of  their  officers  and  men.  Hard);. 
h;id  they  returned  from  the  Crimea  when  they 
were  ordered  to  fight  the  Algerian  Arabs  in 
the  gi-eat  Arab  expedition.  Again  they  were 
wanted,  these  mercenai-ies  bought  for  a  half- 
lienny  a  day,  and  again  they  kept  1h<>ir  I)ar- 
gain   with   the   French — at   Magenta.      I^vo 


One  of  thf  Vacation   Luxurie-A 

Take   i1  alonq  u'ltK  you  or  purchase  it  from 
aay  of  our  Sales  Aqcnti 


^A  Happy 

Marriage 

D epen  ds 

largely   on   a  knowl« 

edge  of   the    whole    truth 

about  self  and  sex  and   their 

relation     to    life    and    health. 

This  knowledge  does  not  come 

intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 

froni   ordinary   everyday   sources. 

Sexology 

illlHsfniUif  < 
by  William   //.    M'allins:.  A.M.,  M.D  ,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Kiiowledgf  a  Yoiui'^  JImi  Slu>nl't  Ha\<  . 
ICno\vlffi?o  u  YounL'  Husband  ^^h-'nUl  Hav.-. 
Knowledy^e  a  Fatlnn*  Should  Have. 
Knowlediff  a  Falln-r  Should  Imparl  t"  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledjrr  a  ]Itiv,band  ShoiiM  I!;iv<-. 
Knowledge  a  Yoiiiis   AVoiumi  Should  Hav.*. 
Knowledge  a  Youn-^  AVifi-  Sliould  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mothtn-  Should  Havo 

Knowledge  a  Mother   Slinuld   Impart  to  H-'-  l)au;,'hter. 
aiedical  Knowlrdirr  n  M  ifc  Sli..uld  Ha\.\ 

All  in  one  voliinu-.      liliistniteil.    $2.(K>.  pontpaid 
Write  f..r  *'  Other  Pe..pi.-N  Opini  .u<  "  i.nd  Talile  of  Cont^-nts 
Puritan   Pub.   Co.,  713  Perry  Bldg..   Phila.,  Pa. 
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"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  itnported  rollttr  chain s,x sprockets  and 
Pedals;  Neiu  Departure  Coaster  Brake s^si^ 
Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires:  hi);he  St  ^radc 
€quip>f}en(7\x\(\  nianj  advanie<i  features  pos- 
sessed \'\'  wo  kA\\^x  \s\\t:^\-?,. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ^;ei^.r.C 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  J  t,  to  $8. 

10  DAYS' FREE  TRBAL ::;:;': 

provHl,  X^ei^ht prepaid,  anywhere  in  IT.S  » 
nuthout  accnt  in  advance,  W^SOT^VY 
a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at 
any  price  until  you  jjet  our  biij  new  catalog 
and  special  prices  and  a  marvelous  ftertr 
A  postal  brings  everything.  If^rite  it  nou\ 
TIppC  Coastor  Brake RearWlieels, lamps, 
I  intv  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agrents  everywhere  are  coinine^  money  selling  our 
bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  todav 
ML.AO  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  A.  174,     CHICAGO 

ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

\Vi-  )iav(' 25  kinds  of  I  ii  s  t  r  <i  ni  c  ii  t  s  to  ANslst  Hearing. 

Siiit  (in  approval.      Write  for  Catalogue. 
WM.  A.  WILLIS  &  CO.,  131  S.  11th  Street,  PMladelphia 


BUMONS  K^^ 

Enlarged  Joints  Redaced  and 
Toes  Straightened  by 
ACHFELDT'S  (Patent^  "Perfec- 
tion "  TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  night  without  inconven- 
ience, with  auxiliary  appliances  for 
day  use.  Sent  on  approval.  Money 
refunded  if  not  as  represented. 
Use  My  Improved  Instep  Arch  Sop- 
porter  for  "Flat  Kooi''and  broken- 
down  instep.  Tell  me  your  foot  troubles.  It  will  ease  your 
mind ;  I  will  ease  your  feet.  Send  outline  of  foot.  Full 
particulars,  and  advice  FREE,  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist 
Dept.  V.  E.  163  W.  23rd  Street,  New  York 
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How  to  Own  The  Oliver  Typewriter 

for   17  Cents  a  Day 


You  (Ion  t  haw  to  draw  on  nohi 
Bank  Account  vvlicn  you  pay  on  tin- 
l^enny    Plan. 

You  need  not  disturb  your  Dol- 
lars, krrp  ihcin  tit  iL'ork  rtirntm^ 
interest! 

We  offer  our  newest  model,  the 
Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5 — fresh  from 
the  faxrtorv — for  Seventeen  Cents  a 
:Da>. 

The  plan  is  printed  in  .  black  and 
white"  on  the  Application  Blank 
below. 

Simply      fill   out     tiie     blank,      attach 


t 


i,^ 


fe***' 


the  small  first  payment,  send  it  in, 
and  0/1  conies  the   Oliver! 

No  tedious  wait  !  No  red  tape  ! 
No     lont^-drawn-out     correspondence  ! 

^'ou  quickly  own  your  Oliver  and 
scarcely  notice  the  outlay.  You  can 
have  the  use  of  your  machine  while 
pennies  are     'payintj  the  freif^ht. " 

You  will  never  have  a  better  chance 
to  test  the  power  of  pennies. 

OLIVER 

Typewriter 

The  Standard  Visible   Writer 

The  Oliver  is  everywhere. 

It's  the  universal  typewriter.  Reels 
off  real  work  with  the  ease  and  speed 
demanded  by  this  mile-a-minute  age. 
Wherever  you  turn  —  in  Business 
Offices,  great  and  small — in  the  quiet 
oi  the  Home — in  the  roar  of  the 
Railroad  and  Telegraph  service — in 
the  seething  maelstrom  of  modern 
Newspaperdom — in  countless  kinds  of 
service, — it's  the  sturdy,  strenuous 
Oliver  that' s  ' '  making  the  wheels 
go  'around." 


^  ON  neecl  your  Oliver  now.  It's 
yours  almost  for  the  asking.  The 
biggest  hundred  dollars'  worth  in 
America  for  Seventeen  Cents  a 
Day. 

Send  along  the  Api^lication  Blank, 
with  a  small  first  pavnient  of  SIS  as 
an  e\i<lence  ol  <ioo<l  faith. 

\  our  check  is  good  -or  seiul 
draft,  postottice  or  e.xpress  money  order. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 


42  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago 
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APPLICATION  BLANK 

THE  OUVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

42  Oliver  Typewriter  Bide.,  Chicago. 

Gpntlemen:— I  accept  your  offer  of  \,\\c  ^ate^t 
model  No.  5  Oliver  iStandnrd  TyiiewrltiT  for  Seven- 
teen Cents  a  Dav.  Enclosed  please  tind  Sl.'i  as  evi 
dence  of  good  faith.  I  agree  to  s^ive  17  centH  a  d.iy 
and  remit  the  balance.  $K.''>,  in  montnly  instalmeiitH. 
Title  to  remain  in  your  name  until  the  machine 
is  fully  paid  for. 


Nam*' 


Ad'l  rfss 


Tmrn 


HeferenffS.. 


.\ears  of  desultory  fightiug  against  the  Arabs 
and  Bedouins  led  up  to  the  Mexican  Cam- 
paign, in  which  the  Legion  suffered  terribly. 
In  the  Franco-German  War  they  came  first 
into  action  at  Orleans,  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  they  a^ssisted  in  putting  down  the 
Commune.  l*Yom  then  until  1883  the  legion- 
naires were  comparatively  peaceful  in  Africa, 
but  at  that  date  they  started  for  the  murder- 
ous climate  of  Toncjuin,  where,  as  \isual,  they 
paid  their  grim  reckoning  with  France.  In 
1892  they  fought  in  Dahomey,  and  three  years 
later  in  Madagascar.  Their  latest  services 
liave  been  in  Morocco. 

A  record  of  personal  experience  is  given  by 
^Ir.  Erwin  Rosen  in  his  i-ecent  book.  "  In  the 
l^oreign  Legion."  The  daily  routine  began 
with  the  famous  "liegion's  breakfast,  "  Avhich 
has  co.st  many  a  man  his  hmgs: 

In  the  form  of  a  w  itle  square  we  went  round 
the  drill-ground,  five  minutes,  ten  minutes 
— un,  deitx,  un,  deux — always  in  sharp  time. 
The  corporal,  a  splendid  runner,  ran  at  the 
head,  teaching  us  the  trick,  on  which  cv'ei-y- 
thing  depended  here,  to  overcome  the  critical 
moment  of  lung  exhaustion — to  get  the  "  sec- 
ond wind."  Even  if  the  breath  came  and 
went  in  short,  pumping  gasps,  if  the  eyes 
])ained,  and  one  commenced  to  stumble  from 
exhaustion,  one  ran  on  mitil  the  lungs  had 
got  used  to  the  extra  exertion,  imtil  one  had 
the  feeling  of  being  a  machine  and  could'  go- 
on running  for  ever.  Then  came  the  com- 
mand, "A  volunte!  (As  you  please  !),"  and  a 
race  finished  thirt-s'  minutes'  exercise. 


life  of  the  Legion.     The  words   "  March  or 
die ! "  are  a  familiar  ()rovorb.    Says  Mr.  Rosen : 

Even  Genei-al  de  Negrier,  the  only  com- 
mander that  the  Legion  loved,  because  he 
loved  the  Legion  and  knew  how  to  come  into 
personal  touch  with  each  Icyionnairc,  knew 
no  mercy  in  the  matter  of  marching.  When 
he  was  commander  of  the  Foreign  Legion  he 
did  everything  in  his  power  for  his  troops. 
Each  legionnaire  was  allowed  to  come  to  him 
with  his  personal  affairs;  every  wounded 
man  was  a  hero  in  his  eyes,  a  V)rave  man,  for 
whom  he  could  not  do  enough,  ))ut  when  he 
saw  an  exhausted  legionnaire  stumble  out  of 
the  ranks  and  collap-se  during  the  t:n-ible 
marches  in  Madagascar,  the  expression  in  liis 
face  became  hard  and  pitiless.  That  was  a 
grievous  crime  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  would 
cry  out  the  three  words  that  have  since  be- 
come a  proverb  of  the  Legion.  "  March  or  die!  " 

The  writer  in  T.  P.'s  Weekii^  goes  on  to  tell 
of  the  %ersatility  of  these  mercenaries, 
quoting  in  part  from  Mr.  Rosen's  book: 

The  it  rangers,  as  (ieneral  de  Negrier  used 
to  say,  could  do  anything  if  they  were  put  to 
it.  That  famous  soldier,  who  knew  his  legion- 
naires so  well,  claimed  that  he  could  build  an 
engine  with  them,  that  he  could  get  together 
the  faculties  of  a  universitj-  from  their  ranks, 
\\hich  contained  men  who  could  not  only 
fight  their  way  through  a  campaign  but  also 
write  its  history!  "I  was  speaking  just  now 
to  a  professor  of  Greek,"  observed  an  aston- 
ished editor  of  the  Temps  to  the  author,  "  and 
now  you're  a  journalist.     Is  the  Legion  then 


Two  Factors 

A  Sound   Investment 

A  Steady  Income 

^M.  M  AT  A  PRICE  THAT      f^fyf 

GOLD  WILL  NET  C^ 

BONDS    Better  Than 


6 


a  collection  of  ruined  talents?"     Mr.  Rosen, 
This  "  breakfast "  is  svmbolic  of  the  wliole  ''  however,  is  careful  to  point  out  that  such  men 


Los  Angeles  Inner  Harbor 
Pacific  Wliarf  &  Slorage  Co. 

The  property  of  the  Pacific  Wharf  and  Stobage 
COMPANTT  lies  on  the  east  side  of  inner  harbor  of  Los 
Angeles  opposite  to  and  within  lOOO  ft.  of  slip  (The 
Laegest  on  Pacific  Coast),  which  has  been  completed 
bv  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  The  company's  holdings 
embrace  80  acres,  enclosed  by  Granite  Breakwatf.e. 
constructed  under  supervision  of  United  States  Engi- 
neering Office.  The  completion  of  Panama  Canal. 
bringing  Los  Angeles  within  two  weeks  water  communica- 
tion with  New  York,  and  delivery  of  Owens  Kivek 
Water  to  Los  Angeles  means  the  great  development  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources  of  GREAT  Sodth-West. 
The  Federal  Goternment  has  Already  Expended 
$4  00(1  000  at  Lo^  Angeles  Harbor.  The  War  Department 
has  already  purchased  site  and  will  build  fortifications  at 
a  cost  of  about  $3,500,000  which  overlooks  property  of  this 
company,  and  Los  Angeles  is  to  spend  $3,500,000  for  harbor 
improvements.  This  Shows  What  the  Commerce  of 
Los  Angeles  Harbob  Will  Be. 

This  Bond  Issue  offers  conservative  investors  who 
wish  to  make  their  money  "  The  Most  Monet  "  the 
most  secure,  the  cheapest  and  Best  Paying  bond  ever 
issued  for  harbor  property  development.  Denomination 
$1000  Interest  Payable  Semi-annually  either  at 
New  York  or  l.os  Angeles.  Write  today  for  Maps. 
Booklet  and  Fact.s,  also  about  interest  guarantee. 

Bond  Department. 

Mercliants  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital  $250,000   Surplus  $200,000 
Total  Resources  $2,000,000 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literarv  Digkst  wtien  writing  to  advertise"^. 
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Two  Days  End 
the  Corn 


llluslTaNon  Actual  Size/  ''''-'^ 


4^ 


Note  (tie  Narrow  Band 


Profecrs  It-  Adhesive  Sfrip-wraps  round  ttie 


The  wav  to  relieve  and  remove  corns  Safe,  simple  and  neat,    yet    immensely 

is  this:  effective. 

Place  the  downy  felt  ring  of  a  Blue  jay  About   forty    million    people    know- 
Corn  Plaster  about  the    corn.     That  will  Blue-jay. 

protect  it  from  chafing,  stopping  the  pain  E^grj-    day    more     than    ten    thousand 

at  once.  buy  it. 

It    also    allows    a    wonderful    bit    of  _,                  ,                » n    j         •  ^ 

medication    to    rest  on   the   com   and   go  J'-y  ^  Package.      All    druggists    every- 

,                                                              "  where  sell  it. 
to  work. 


48   hours  after,  you    can    lift    the    corn 
out   in    its    entirety.      No  pain — no  harm  If   you    wish    to    be   further    convinced 

— ^no  inconvenience  — no  dangerous  liquid  before  spending  even  fifteen  cents,  ask  us 

— no  nasty  salve — no  soreness.  to  mail  you  a  sample — free. 


Blue=jay 


15c  and  25c 

per  Packzige 


Also  Blue-jay 
Bunion  Plasters 


Corn  Plasters 
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Baner  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York — Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Etc. 
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REAL  ESTATE 
Investment  Securities 

IF  you  have  funds  for  investment,  either  in 
■  small  or  large  amounts,  we  can  enable  you 
toobtain  the  highest  rate  of  interest  consistent 
withabsolute  safety.    Conespondence  soliciied. 

Realty  Mortgage  Bond  Co. 

Capital  $200,000      Surplus  $102,463 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

lilllllil'l'li'dilililil[|,hli|,lihlihlil,lihlilililild-liMilil 


T^^JT^rrTJ^ Cards,   circulars,    book,  news- 
Jl   fw&XV  A  paper.  Press$5.  l.argerSlK.  ho- 
■  ■  tary  $60.     Save  money.     Print 

If  ^^^TJ*forother9.1>ii;  piotit,  Allensy, 
^t^""  ■  rules  Bent.  Write  factory  for 
lJ  B^Mf  yi  press  catalog.TYPE.  paper.Ac 
1^^  ▼▼  AAtIIE  rilESS  00..  Mei'Idrn,  Conn. 
Testimonials  from  Ciistomors  :  A  merchant  writer: 
"  /  never  taw  a  printing  press  in  mij  life  before,  bvt 
printed  gnnd  cirentar  first  dan  "  A  pastor  writes :  "Jt 
Iwlps  my  church  wnrk.'^  Youn^'  man  says  :  "  /  martf  $12 
evenings  tn  vne  week."      VOLI  can  do    as  well,  or  better. 


5l6iINVESTMENTSl6 


Bn«ine«9   men.  lawyers,  ministers,    school  tppch 
ers— all  fin  1  the  First  Knim  MortKnees  fnrnisli 
by  iliis  Orfimpjinv  to  b-*  remunerativ.  pnfe  invest- 
ments.  uK%  and  6o  [ler  annum.    Write  for  booklet 
**  A.'* 

E.  J.  LANDER   &  CO.,  Grand  Fork*.  N. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Investors  Hold  the  Security 

Those  investing  in  our  Certificates 
hold  in  their  possession  all  papers  such  as 
Appraisers'  Sworn  Report,  Mortgage 
and  Insurance  Policies.  Real  Estate 
securing  these  Certificates  is  worth  at 
least  double  the  mortgage.  Their  sta- 
bility is  also  gaiaranteed  by  this  bank. 
6fo  payable  semi-annually. 

Write  for  booklet  "  E." 

CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON,    MISS. 

TNEBAN^  THAT  PAYS  S/X  PERCENT 
ONDOUBL  Y  SECURED  CERT/F/CATES 


J 


$475.00  up,  A.B.C.  Automobiles 


The  cheapest 
hitch  KDidpCar 

in  America  2 
or  4  Cylinders 
Surreys.  Run- 
abouts and  i)c. 
livtry  Wagons, 
38  or  30  H  P.. 
Solid    or    Pneu- 


matic Tires.    Write  for  FKEE  Catalog. 

A.  B.  C.  Motor  Vehicle  Mfg.   Co.,  3911   Morgan,  St. 


Louis 


"Order  is  Heaven's  First  Law" 

Keep  your  important  papers  and  docnments  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled  so  you  can  instantly  lay  your 
hands  on  them.  Dsethe  Btrongest,  the  most  convement, 
the  best        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP  „      ..    ,. 

Sample  box  by  mail  16c.  MAtUIlA  CMP  CO.,  New  lork 


COMMON  BUTTERFLIES,  MOTHS,  INSECTS 

Two  Hiindy  Manuals  (rivinK  in  their  Natural  Colors,  with  their 
Common  and  Scientific  names,  all  the  Common  Hultertlics, 
Moths  iind  Inserts  of  Knropo  and  America.  Prepared  expressly 
under  the  sunervisioa  of  William  Beutenmnller  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  Hisiory,  New  York  City.  Invaluable  to  parents  and 
t(M<hers. 

I  Commoi  Americai  and  European  Butterflies  and  Moths  25  cents 

II.  Comma.i  Americai  a.id  European  insects  25  centf 

Funk  AWagnalls  Co.,  New  York 


are  the  excep'ions,  and  that  the  ordinarj- 
legionnaire  is  a  simple  fellow,  without  a  past 
of  any  complexity. 

But  the  e  exceptions  are  endlessly  versa- 
tile. Once,  for  xample,  their  cclonel  deter- 
mined to  build  a  new  mess  with  their  help. 
On  inquiry  seven  architects  were  discovored 
in  the  single  battalion  of  the  garrison.  They 
forthwith  executed  the  plans,  and  several  car- 
penters who  were  experts  in  artistic  wood- 
work were  almost  as  quickly  im earthed.  In 
their  turn  builders  and  masons  stept  out  of 
the  ranks,  and  the  officers'  mess  was  com- 
pleted within  a  few  weeks,  at  no  expense  what- 
ever bej'ond  that  of  the  raw  material .  On  an  - 
other  occasion  a  captain  called  out  in  the  midst 
of  a  hot  engagement,  "  Are  there  any  doctors 
among  you?"  Instantly  three  legionnaires 
stept  forward.  One  of  them  proved  to  be  a 
graduate  of  the  Sorbonne,  another  hailed  from 
the  University  of  Zurich,  while  the  third  was 
an  M.D.  of  a  German  universitv. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

How  it  Would  Work  in  the  Family. — 
"  Johnny,  did  you  take  that  jam  ?  Ansswer 
me  this  instant !  " 

"  What  jam,  ma  ?  " 

"  You  know  verj-  well  what  jam.  I^id 
you  take  it  ?  " 

"That's  a  leading  question,  ma.  I  (-.m't 
incriminate  myself." 

"JOHNNY!  " 

"And  besides,  ma,  it's  no  crime  to  take 
jam,  because  there's  no  mention  of  black- 
berry jam  in  the  constitution." 

"  Johnny,  I'm  losing  patience.  Once  more, 
(lid  you  take  that  jam  ?  " 

"Ma,  I'd  like  a  delay  tmtil  next  fall  to 
prepare  my  case.  My  witnesses  have  gone 
to  Europe." 

"  You're  overruled.  If  I  waited  you  might 
destroy  the  evidence." 

"Then  I  want  a  change  of  venue." 

"Overruled.  This  is  just  as  good  a  place 
as  the  woodshed." 

"Can  I  have  a  habeas  corpus,  ma  ?  " 

"Johnnj^,  you're  hurting  your  own  case 
by  all  this  quibbling.  Come  now,  did  you 
take  it  or  didn't  you  ?  " 

"Ma,  I'd  like  to  appeal  the  case  to  .some 
court  that  isn't  in  session." 

"  Nonsense.  This  court  is  capable  of  try- 
ing it.  If  you're  guilty  I  want  to  know  it, 
and  if  you're  innocent  I  should  think  you'd 
be  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  prove  it.  .\re 
vou  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

"NOT  GUILTY,  MA!  "-—Chicago  THbuite. 


Had  his  Hands  Full.— Judge— "  Why  didn't 
you  seize  the  thief  when  you  found  him  ?  '" 

Policeman — "How  could  I?  I  had  my 
club  in  one  hand  and  my  revolver  in  the 
other!" — Flicgende  Blaetter. 


The  Poet  on  Wall  Street 
I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  shorn; 
The  hallowed  place  whore  little  lambs 

Came  peeping  in  at  mora; 
The  plaj^"ul  bears  and  friendly  bulls 

AVho  wisely  counseled  me, 
And  'vhere  I  bought  at  88 — 

And  sold  at  23. 

— Christian  Work  and  Kvangelist. 
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WMliES 


Visible 


Addiivg 
Machine 


Corrects  Errors 
Quick  as  Thought 

THE  best  adding  machine  operator 
will  sometimes  press  the  wrong 
key  by  mistake.  To  correct  such  an 
error  on  the  WALES  you  simply  press 
the  right  key.  The  action  is  natural, 
instantaneous  and  a  wonderful  time 
saver  compared  with  usual  method 
of  using  one  or  more  error  keys. 

Combine  with  this  feature  visible  print- 
ing and  totals,  and  the  Non-add  and  Non- 
print  keys.  Then  you  will  see  why  97 ;; 
of  our  sales  are  made  after  competitive  tests. 

The  WALES  is  the  only  adding  machine 
with  a  5-year  guarantee.  Why  buy  a 
machine  with  a  1-year  guarantee  when  the 
WALES  gives  you  5  times  more  protection? 

An  important  decision  was  recently  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  sustaining  the  position 
of  the  IVi/kes- BaffC  stockholders  in  protecting 
the   WALES    against    "trust"   acquisition. 

Agents  in  all  Leading  Cities 

THE  ADDER  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


OUTPUT  100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  t lie 
increasing  demand  for  Tiie  Niagara  Clip.  Send  ir>  its.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  Clip  Co.,l.')5  Wavcrlv  ri«pe,N.Y.Citv. 

The    Niagara    Leads     Them    All 

The  Lure  of  the  City 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  YOTTNG  MEN 
JustPublished.  By  David  James  Burrell,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYorb 

12mo.  clotli,  $1.(10  »!<><.     Bv  mail,  $1.10. 
VVXK.   A    WAG.VAL.L.S   CO.nPAMY.  WKW    YORK 


UIJIJUlJUIJIJIJUI.IUUUIJMMUI.I|Jl.iLI|.IIJUIJIJLUIJMJ|JI,.UI^MP| 


Those  people  with  whom  convenience 
in  procuring'  the  income  of  investments  is 
of  special  importance  find  our  .Secured 
Certificates  particularly  desirable.  6% 
perannum,  payable  by  attached  coupons. 

Write  for  booklet  "^F.  " 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

1  CAPITAL  £  SURPLUS  $400,000  00     SALT    LAKE   CITY. 


75,000,000  WASHBURNE'S  PAT. 

~      "0.K" 


PAPER 
FASTENERS 

SOLD  the  past   YEAR 

f  should  convince  YOU  of  their 
SUPERIORITY. 

Easily  put  on  or  taken 
off  with  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger. Can  be  used  repeal 
edly  and  '  'always  work.  ' 

lade  of  brass,  3  sizes.    In  brass  boxes  of  1 00, 
I  Handsome.Compact.Stronc.  No  Slipping,  Never! 
All  stationers    Send  lOc  for  sample  box  of  50 
I  assorted  sizes.     Ill  ustrated  booklet  free. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  NOIB 
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Hands  Up! — Eloimor,  ugctl  .si.\,  had  Ixcti 
going  to  school  only  a  few  weeks.  She  liiid 
learned  to  raise  her  hand  if  she  wantccl  any- 
thing. One  day  .she  pvit  this  into  elTect  when 
she  was  sent  to  the  chicken-house  to  get  the 
eggs. 

Just  as  she  reached  the  chicken-liou.se  door 
her  mother  heani  her  say,  "All  you  chickens 
that  have  laid  an  egg,  rais(>  yom-  hands." 
The  DcUiiviiUir. 


The  Test  Case. — "Say,  paw,"  <|ueried  littli; 
Sylvester  Snodgra.s.s,  "what's  a  test  case?" 

".\  test  case,  my  son,"  replied  Snodgras.s, 
Sr.,  "is  a  case  brought  in  court  to  de- 
cide whether  there's  enough  in  it  to  justify 
the  lawyers  in  working  up  similar  cases." — 
LippincoU's. 


Magic. — Saplekjh — "  Ah,  speaking  of  elec- 
tricity, that  makes  me  think '' 

Mis.s  Keen — "Really,  Mr.  Sapleigh  ?  Isn't 
it  remarkable  what  electricity  can  do?" — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Ungallant.— 1912— "What  is  a  suffra- 
gette ?" 

1913 — "A  being  who  has  ceasetl  to  be  a 
lady  and  is  no  gentleman." — Harvard  Liun- 
poon. 


One-SidedGame. — Judge  (sternly) — "Three 
times  in  a  month!  What  do  you  make  of 
this?" 

Rastus  (apologetically) — "Deed  an'  I 
don't  make  nuffin,  sir.  You  fellahs  up  here 
seems  to  be  de  on'y  ones  dat  makes  anything 
of  haulin'  me  up  heah." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


Ready  for  Them. — Judge — "Will  you  tell 
the   jury    all    you    know   about    the    case?" 

Miss  Jabber — "Yes,  if  they  can  spare  the 
time." — Brooklyn  Life. 


The  Exile.— The  Walrus — "Gee!  But  it's 
lonesome  around  here.  What  caused  you  to 
become  a  hermit?  " 

Eskimo  Dog  (sadly) — "I  was  with  Cook!" 
—Puck. 


His  Revenge. — Little  Boy — "I  want  a 
dose  of  castor-oil." 

Druggist — "Do  you  want  the  kind  you 
can't  taste?  " 

Little  Boy  (anxious  to  get  even) — "No 
sir;  it's  for  mother." — San  Jose  Citizen. 


Generous. — "Joseph,"  said  his  mother,  re- 
provingly, "  I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed 
to  be  in  the  same  class  with  boys  so  much 
smaller  than  yourself." 

"Well,  mother,"  replied  Joe,  "I  look  upon 
the  matter  in  a  different  way  altogether.  It 
makes  me  feel  fine  to  see  how  proud  the  small 
boys  are  to  be  in  the  class  with  a  big  boy  like 
The  Delineator. 


me. 


The  Pets. — He — "  It's  quite  true  that  there 
are  microbes  in  kisses." 

She — "Oh,  the  sweet  little  darlings!" 
Illustrated  Bits. 


JOHNSON'S 

SHAVING 

CREAM 

SOAP 

One    shave    will   convince  you 

The  Lather^s  the  Thing 

This  lather  makes  all  the  difference  between  a 
quick,  comfortable  shave,  and  the  slow,  "  pul- 
ling," smarting  shave  to  which  you  have  been 
accustomed.  It  makes  the  quickest,  creamiest, 
and  most  lasting  lather. 

Softens  the  hardest  beard 
Soothes  the  tenderest  skin 

Every  Druggist  Sells  It 

PRICE  25  CENTS 

SEND    FOK    TRIAL    TVBE 

Send  address,  with  a  two-cent  stamp,  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  convincing  20-shave  trial  tube. 

Dept.  4.  K. 
NEW   BRUNSWICK.    N.  J..  V.  S.  A. 
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CoAyrig/>t  lO/O  A> 
Thr  6.V.O  Company 

Reducing   the  weight  of   your   oultr 

garments  voon  'I  make  you  cool  in  hot 

weather. 

Real  coolness  and  comfort  lie  next  to 

your  skin. 

Tight-fitting  underwear  frets  the 
tired  body  and  causes  needless  per- 
spiration. 

To  enjoy  real  summer  comfort  wear 
Loose  Fitting  B.  V.  D.  Underwear. 
Every  genuine  B.  V.  D.  garment  has 
on  it 

This   Red  Woven    Label 
MADE  FOR  TH 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


ITra^ie  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  ufftce) 

We  make  no  garments  without  it. 

COAT  CUT  UNDERSHIRTS, 

and 

KNEE  LENGTH  DRAWERS. 

50c.,  $1.00  and  $1.50  a  garment. 

UNION  SUITS 

(Pat.  4-30-07) 

$1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $3.00  a  suit 

THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY, 

65  Worth  Street,         -         New  York 


REEL 


3-in-One  keeps  oil  fishing  tQcl<Ie  in  per- 
fect order.  Reels  oiled  with  3-in-One  wcn'l  slick  or 
hanj  at  critical  moment.  They  always  work  easily 
and  surely.  3-ia-One  will  not  gum,  turn  black  or 
sticky. 

o-m-One  prevents  rust  on  steel  rods,  keeps  joints 
and  connections  clean  and  smooth,  preserves  woodeo 
rods,  too,  making  them  lough  and  pliable. 

Draw  your  line,  silk  or  linen,  through  rag  moist- 
ened with  3-in-One.  Makes  it  stronger  and  last 
longer.  Will  not  rot,  twist  or  tangle,  preserves,  lin.-ss, 
nets  and  traps  in  either  fresh  or  salt  water. 
FREE  *'"'"*'  3-i'>-One  at  our  expense.  Write  (or 
'    .  VL   liherol  free  sample  and  booklet.     3-IN-ONE 

OIL  COMPANY,    18  Broadway.   New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

June  17. — .Mgr.  Bonomelli,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cremona,  Italy,  writes  to  the  World's  Mission- 
ary Conference  at  Edinburgh,  urging  Christian 
unity. 

June  22. — Count  Zeppelin  begins  the  first  regular 
airship  passenger  service;  thirteen  passengers 
are  earned  from  Friedrichshaten  to  DQsseldorf, 
Germany,  300  miles,  in  9  hour.=. 

King  George  makes  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester. 

June  23. — King  George  creates  seven  new  peers 
in  honor  of  his  birthday. 

The  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, meeting  in  London,  postpones  for  two 
years  con.sideration  of  Secretary  of  State  Knox's 
proposal  for  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice. 


Domestic 

W.\SHINGTON 

June  17. — The  House  adopts  a  new  rule  providing 
that  a  majority  of  its  members  may  at  any 
time  recall  any  bill  or  resolution  from  commit- 
tee and  place  the  measure  on  the  calendar  for 
consideration 

June  18. — The  Hou.se  passes  the  Railroad  Bill 
and  the  Statehood  Bill,  and  both  go  to  the 
President  for  approval. 

June  19. — Secretary  Knox  declines  to  be  consiil- 
ered  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 

June  20. — The  Senate  directs  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  to  investigate  the 
bribery  charges  made  in  connection  with  tlie 
election  of  Senator  Lorimer  of  Illinois. 
The  House  passes  bills  providing  for  a  commis- 
sion to  consider  the  promotion  of  international 
peace;  for  the  retirement  of  Justice  Moody  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  on  full  pay;  and  requiring 
all  ocean-going  vessels  leaving  ports  of  tlie 
United  States,  carrying  more  than  50  passen- 
gers, to  be  equipped  for  wireless  telegraphy. 

President  Taft  signs  the  Railroad  Bill. 

June  21. — The  Senate  pas.ses  the  General  Defi- 
ciency Appropriation  Bill,  and  the  bill  to  retire 
Justice  Moody. 

The  House  passes  the  Arid  Land  Reclamation 
Bill  and  the  President's  Land  Withdrawal  Bill. 

President  Taft  signs  the  Statehood  Bill. 

June  22. — -The  Senate  passes  the  Public  Build- 
ings Bill,  carrying  appropriations  of  about 
.«i;24,000,000;  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  Bill;  the 
Campaign  Publicity  Bill;  and  the  Reclamation 
Bond  Issue  Bill. 

June  23. — The  House,  on  the  insistence  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  strikes  out  its  amendment  to  tlie 
Sundry  Civil  Bill,  which  would  have  exempted 
labor  organizations  from  prosecution  under  the 
.\nti-Trust  and  Interstate  Commerce  Laws. 
The  ma.jority  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Cost  of  Living  exonerates  the  tariff  and 
I)laces  the  responsibility  chiefly  on  the  increa.sed 
demand  for  farm  products. 

General 

June  17. — Walter  Brookins,  at  Indianapolis, 
breaks  his  own  world's  record  by  reaching  a 
height  of  4,503  feet  in  a  Wright  'biplane. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York  indicts 
eight  men,  including  James  A.  Patten,  on  charges 
of  violation  of  the  .Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  in 
connnection  with  the  recent  "bull  pool"  in 
cotton. 

June  18. — Colonel  Roosevelt  arrives  in  New  York 
from  Europe. 

President  Taft  receives  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Jurisprudence  from  St.  Thomas'  College,  V'il- 
lanova.  Pa. 

June  19. — Glenn  H.  Curtiss  breaks  his  record  for 
a  short-distance  start  by  rising  in  his  aeroplane 
87J  feet  from  the  starting-point. 

June  20. — The  New  York  State  Legislature  con- 
venes at  Albany  in  extra  session;  Governor 
Hughes  sends  in  a  mes.sage  recommending  the 
enactment  of  a  suitable  Direct  Nominations  Law, 
the  amplification  of  the  investigation  of  alleged 
legislative  corruption,  and  provision  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  on  the  State's  revenue. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Eleanor  B. 
Alexander  are  married  in  New  York  City. 

June  22. — The  Ohio  Democratic  Convention,  at 
Dayton,  renominates  Judson  Harmon  for  the 
Governorship  and  endorses  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

The  Pennsylvania  Republican  Convention,  at 
Ilarrisbnrg,  nominates  Congressman  John  K. 
Tener  for  Governor. 

It  is  announced  that  Goldwin  Smith  left  the  bulk 
of  his  large  estate  to  Cornell  University. 


Pipe  Smokers  vs. 
Other  Smokers 

You  fellows  who  have  gotten  it  into  your  heads 
that  you  "can't  smoke  a  pipe"  are  really  rather 
unfortunate.  For  it's  a  fact  that  smoke's  most 
blissful  delishts  are  reserved  for- the  man  with  a 
real  good  ijipe.     Many  a  time  you've  envied  him. 

More  than  likely  the  fault  is  with  the  /»>«— and 
not  with  either  the  tobacco  or  you. 

Not  merely  because  of  economy— but  just  for 
your  own  down-right  comfort~\t  will  pay  you  to 
smoke  a 


(Made  in 


England) 


This  old  English  factory  has  been  makingbetter 
and  better  pipes  for  6i  years— ever  since  "French 
Briar"  was  discovered.  Some  of  the  white-haired 
workmen  remain  who  were  boys  when  the  factory 
started. 

The  rest  of  the  men  are  sons  of  B  B  B  pipe 
makers— and  each  man  loves  each  B  B  B  pipe  that 
he  works  on. 

No  Wonder  These  Are  Good  Pipes 

You  can't  get  a  better  pipe— you  can't  get  as 
g'ood  a  pipe— as  a  B  B  B. 

Made  in  many  styles — at  several  prices.  Sold 
in  nearly  every  town  in  the  world.  Let  us  send 
you  our  illustrated  book.  Send  us  your  dealer's 
name  on  a  postal,  if  he  has  no  B  B  B  pipes,  and 
we  will  see  that  you  get  one. 

ADOLPH  FRANKAU  &  CO..  LTD. 

121  W.  23d  bt.  NEW  YORK 


THE  IRISH 


THE  IRISH 


THE  IRISH 


have  always  been  mighty  in- 
teresting people,  and  nobody 
ktiows  them  better  than  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  when  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book 
"Ireland and  Her  Story."  he  makes  a  stoi7  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "  as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilfiant  little  history  is  mixh  more 
fascinating  than  many  novels,  and  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  $i  postpaid. 

AGAIN,  are  celebrated  for 
their  rollicking  humor  and  keen 
wit.  Good  stories  of  them  are 
always  welcome.  Certainly  when  one  ot  the  cleverest  of 
Irish  storytellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  makea 
hit.  Seumas  MacManus  is  the  present  day  Prince  of  Irish 
Storytellers,  and  his  book  "The  Red  Poocher,"  has  been 
greeted  everywhere  with  such  superlatives  of  praise  that  it 
IS  useless  to  t.  y  to  quote  them.  May  as  well  let  every 
reader  invent  h^s  own  exclamations  of  delight  when  he 
closes  the  book,     it  can  be  had  for  75  cents  postpaid. 

ONCE  MORE,  are  lovers 
through  and  through.  When 
we  want  an  ideal  love  story, 
we  pick  out  a  gallant,  poetic,  passionate  Irishman  and  his 
blue-eyed  colleen,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  develop  a  love 
story  fit  to  set  to  music  or  put  upon  the  stage.  There  are 
always  novelty,  humor,  tenderness,  passion,  and  some- 
times tragedy  in  them.  Anna  MacManus,  sometimes 
known  as  '  Ethna  Cariery, "  ihe  wife  of  Seumas  Mac- 
Manus, was  endowed  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  character 
and  nature  of  these  people— her  people.  With  the  pen  of 
an  artist  and  a  great  love  in  her  heart,  she  has  written  six 
beautiful,  throbbing,  ma.gically  appealing  Irish  love  stories 
which  now  appear  in  the  book  "1  he  Pa«sionate  Hearts," 
a  treasure  for  any  one.    The  price  is  75  cents  postpaid. 

FINALLY,  have  a  wealth  of 
legend,  folk-lore,  and  mvthol- 
o^.  The  wonderful  doings 
of  their  ancient  kings  and  warriors  read  like  fairy  tales,  and 
such  indeed  they  are  in  lar^e  part.  Magic  swords,  spears, 
and  armor;  the  miraculous  "quicken-tree,"  grown  from  a 
fairy  seed  ;  the  fairy  fleeces  ;  the  wonderful  whistler  whose 
flute-like  notes  charmed  his  enemies  into  fateful  sleep  ;  the 
superh'jman  prowess  of  the  old-time  heroes  ;  the  devotion 
of  friends  and  the  r.  lentless  hate  of  enemies  — all  play  im- 
portant parts  in  the  lejferidary  past  of  this  picturesque 
people.  Anna  MacManus,  author  of  "  Tie  Pa-'sionate 
Hearts,'"  has  given  .ys'  nine  stories  of  Irish  adventure, 
legend,  and  mythology  in  her  new  book  "In  the  Celtic 
Past."  The  stories  glow  with  warm  color  and  throb  with 
chivalrous  action  and  exciting  adventure.  The  price  of 
"  In  the  Celtic  Pa»t."  is  the  same  as  that  of  "  The  Pats- 
ionate  Hearts"  75  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY    •      New  York 
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In  thii  column,  to  ili'oiile  ()iieitionii  ooncerniiiir  ilm 
correet  ii»e  of  words,  thi'  Kimk  <fe  WaRuallg  Htiimlm  li 
Dictionary  iBCoiuiiilled  nu  »i  hitcr. 

(^^Immirermdeiiiring  prompt  answers  will  be  m- 
co)nm(>(Uitc<i  on  prcpaniuo  pustnuc 


"Subscriber,"  (lulfport,  Miss. — "It  is  in  accord- 
ance witli  accepted  rules  to  use  the  word  'expect  ' 
in  the  following  construction:  'I  expect  you  would 
have  done  so'?" 

The  St.\mi)ard  DicnoNAnY  (p.  2360,  col.  1) 
states  tliat  "expect"  is  "very  widely  misused  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States  for  think,  believe, 
.suppose;  also  for  suspect.  Expect  refers  to  the 
future,  usually  with  the  implication  of  interest  or 
desire."  The  u.se  of  the  word  "expect"  is  therefore 
incorrect  in  the  sentence  submitted,  a  proper  sub- 
stitute being  supplied  by  any  one  of  the  terms  re- 
ferred to  in  the  ruling  ((noted,  but  used  in  the  past 
ten.se,  not  the  present. 

"A.  S.  B.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "What  case  fol- 
lows the  infinitive  'to  be,'  the  nominative  or  the 
objective?" 

The  rule  wliich  covers  this  point  in  grammar  is 
that  "the  predicate  substantive,  after  an  attribu- 
tive verb,  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject  be- 
fore it"  (Bullions'  "English  Grammar."  p.  219). 
Illustrations  of  the  use  of  both  nominative  and  ob- 
jective cases  may  be  found  in  the  following  sen- 
tences: "He  seems  to  be  a  scholar." — "I  took  it  to 
be  him." 

"R.  M.  T.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  slate  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  following  expressions: 
(1)  'He  spoke  in  this  wise.'  (2)  Guarantee  or 
guaranty.  (3)  'I  came  prett.v  nearly  committing 
myself.'  (4)  'I  shall  take  the  matter  up  later,' or, 
'I  shall  take  up  the  matter  later.' 

(1)  The  word  "wise"  in  this  sentence  is  used  as 
a  noun,  meaning  way,  manner,  or  fashion,  and 
occurs  chiefly  in  phrases  such  as,  "in  no  wise," 
"in  any  wise,"  or  "in  this  wi.se."  The  .sentence 
cited  would  therefore  mean  "He  spoke  in  tliis 
fashion." 

(2)  The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  799,  col.  3) 
states  that  "guarantee"  when  u.sed  as  a  noun  is 
the  "same  as  guarantij:  still  frequently  used  in  this 
sense,  tho  in  law  and  in  more  careful  usage  guar- 
anty is  preferred." 

(3)  The  two  words  "near"  and  "nearly"  may 
both  be  correctly  used  as  adverbs,  altho  "nearly" 
is  preferable  in  this  sentence  as  being  more  express- 
ive of  degree,  in  the  sense  of  "within  a  little; 
almost." 

(4)  According  to  the  rule  that  "an  adverb  should 
be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  it  is  in- 
tended to  modify,"  the  preferable  construction  of 
the  sentence  submitted  would  be,  "I  shall  take  up 
the  matter  later." 

"N.  H.  H.,"  Macon,  Miss. — "Please  give  the 
pronunciation  of  the  following  words:  'carbureter' 
and  'speedometer'." 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  "car- 
bureter" is  car'bu-ret-er  (a  as  in  arm,  u  as  in  feud, 
first  e  as  in  met,  second  e  as  in  over).  The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  "speedometer"  is  speed- 
om'e-ter  (o  as  in  not). 

"Quaint  Cape  Cod" 

Send  for  this  Book 


Cape  Cod's  the  place  where  you  would  enjoy 
yourself  this  summer. 

We've  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  that 
tells  about  the  summer  pleasures  that  await  _j'o« 
on  Cape  Cod — the  yachting,  the  bathing,  the 
fishing  and  the  social  life. 

Before  you  decide  where  to  go  this  summer, 
lend  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod." 

It's  Free        ' 

Write  A.  B.  Smith,   G.  P.  A., 

Room   184   New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


20th  Century  Limited 


Lv.  New  York   3:30  p.m. 
Lv.  Boston  1;00  p.nn. 

Ar.  Chicago        8:30  a.m. 


It  Saves  a  Business  Day" 


Lv.  Chicago  2:30  p.m. 
Ar.  Boston  11:50  a.m. 
Ar.  New  York    9:30  a.m. 


Equipment 

Electric  lighted — buffet  library  and  stateroom 
sleeping  and  dining  cars  —  barber,  maid,  valet, 
reports,  daily  papers  and  periodicals. 

Sleeping-Car  Acconnniodations 

Railroad  and  Pullman  tickets  can  be  secured  at  City  Ticket 
Office,   3q8    WashitigtoK    St.,     Phone    2140     Fort 
Hill;  1216  Broad'.eay,    New    York,     Phone 
6310  Madison  and   iHo   Clark  St.. 
Chicago,     'Phone    1661 
n  a  I 


observation  ^cars,    standard 
maniQjiire,   telephone,  stock 


NEW  YORK 

Central 

^     LINES    V 


Qrand  Trunk  Railway  System 

"/Rost  Direct  Route  to  the  Highlandsof  Ontario" 

Orillia  and  Couchiching,  Muskoka  lakes,  lake  of  Bays,  Maganetawan  River,  Algonquin  National  Park,  Temagami,  Georgian  Bay. 

Plan  to  Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  This 
Year  at  One  of  These   Delightful   Spots 

Good  hotel  accommodations  at  moderate  cost— The  lover  of  outdoors  will  find  here  in  abund- 
ance all  those  things  which  make  roughing  it  desirable.  Select  the  locality  that  will  afford  you 
the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment,  send  for  free  maps  and  folders,  beautifully  illustrated,  fully 


describing  these  out  of  the  ordinary  recreation  resorts.    Address- 

W.  S.  Cookson  F.  P.  Dwyer  E.H.  Boynton 

9 1 7  Merchanls  loan  and  Tnisl  Bldg.,  Chicago    290  Broadway,  New  York  Cty    256  Washington  St,  Boston 

W.E    DAVIS  ^G.  T.BELL  Geo.  W.  VAUX 

raji.  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal    Asst  Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal    General  Passenger  Agent, 

Montreal 

tf.  — 


W.  Robinson 

506  Park  Bldg..  Pittsburgh 


CBM4B„ 


'"  Wolf  Lake,  Home  of  Speckled  Trout ' ' 


FOR  DOCTORS  ONLY 

We  have  acquired  the  Cassell  (London)  line  of  Medical  Books  which  includes  some  of  the  best  books 
for  the  specialist  and  general  practitioner  in  the  English  language.  There  are  several  new  titles  in  the 
list  as  well  as  revisions  of  standard  works.  \V6  now  have  a  catalog  of  forty-two  books  appealing  directly 
to  Doctors.    Let  us  send  it  to  you— Ask  for  Medical  List  B.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
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Peal  Estate 


REAL  ESTATE 


IN  THE 
BERKSHIKE  HILLS 

THE  KITTEREDGE  HOME,  HINSDALE— A  beautiful  homestead, 

big  rooms,  all 'modem  conveniences:  big  lawn,  grand  shade  trees. 

Picturesque   church   and    town  hall    across    the  village  green. 

.Stable,  bani  for  locows,  70  acres  of  land  right  in  the  centre  of 

i  Hinsdale.     $12,000. 

l.ongview"  and  the  McCarty   Place  in   Pittsfield,    "Bonnie 
lirae  Farms,"  "Overbrook,"  Stockbridge,  and  others. 

Send  for  Booklet  "  Cooperosiliej." 

GEO.  H.  COOPER.  Dept.  B.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


■  Move  to  Princeton  ■ 

A  charming  home-town   with 
beautiful  country  surroundings. 
Convenient  to   both  New  York 
and  Philadelphia — fast  trains. 

Rentals  $300  to  g6ooo  a  year. 
Completely     furnished      homes 
also  for  rent. 

At  Bayhead  on  Barnegat  Bay, 
N.  J.,  I  have  some  desirable  sum- 
mer properties  for  rent,  furnished. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  66  Cedar  St. 

FARM. — Rare  Opportiinity 

Burdett,   N.  \.        L.  V.  R.    K.   on   Seneca 
Lake.     136  acres.     Vineyards  and   orchards. 
House     l!)    rooms.     All    highly  developed. 
Superb  scenen'.        H.  A.  CAP.4RN 
!  15«  Fifth  Ave.                     New  York 

MANUFACTURING   SITE 

!  ^1    rtAA     I   ^^i"    deduct   this  sum  from 
^^l,liUU    pi-iceifsoldinSOdays.    ISacres 
!  onbiggest  R.  R.  yard  in  South. 
R.  L.  Harrison,  P.  0.  Station  2,  Richmond,  Va. 

Farms  in   New   England 

1           Illustrated  circular  free.     Dept.  27. 
P.  F .  LKLAN D.  1 13  l>evonsliire  St.. 

WESTERN    STATES 

MEXICO 

HIGHLY  IMPROVED  7^\ituf^i 

plantation.   .Southern    Mexico,   3.5,000  acres, 
half    in    cultivation,    soil    vegetable     mold, 
yields  enormous.      Fine  climate.      $350,000. 
Apartado  1786,  Mexico,  D.  F.                    Mexico. 

SAN    I.  K ON— "The    Bright  Spot  of 
Texas."      A    new    all-the-year-round   resort 
city  on  the  bay  between  Houston  and  GaKes- 
ton.      Boating,   salt  water  bathing,   fishing, 
motoring,  golf,  tennis  and  all  sports  the  year 

'round.     City  liomesites  and  trucking  lands. 
Unequalled  in  America  as  a  home  place  or  in- 

CANADA 

vestment.  \V  ill  soon  rival  Atlantic  City.  Small 
monthly   payments  if  desired.      Beautifully 
illustrated    literature  for    the   asking.     The 
Western  Land  Corporation,  Houston, Texas. 

Private  Lake  and  Camp  ^leT^i 

miles,   new   buildings,    ice   house,  verandas, 
open  fire-place.    Furnished  complete.    Trout, 

RarA     Raraain  ^<"'  Fruit    Growers   or 

nare   Dargain  investors,    owing  to 

ill  health  I  offer  my  100  acre  irrigated  young 
Peach  and  Pear  Orchard  in  Famous  Pecos 

Moose,   Deer,   Bear,   Woodcock,  Grouse   in 
abundance.     24   hours   from   New   York    by 
Pullman.     Price,  $2,500.    Douglas  W.  Clinch, 
St.  John,  N.  B. 

Valley  of  New  Mexico  for  $40,000.00,  half 
cash,  balance  at  6%  to  suit  purchaser.    Small 
crop  this  year.     Next  year  produce  $2.5,000. 
Can  be  subdivided.    Address    Francis  G. 
Ti-Ufj-,  Carlsbatl,  New  Mexico. 

QUEE.NS  L.\ND  AND  Tl TLE  Co. 

New  York,  May  11,  1910 
The  Literary  Digest,  Ge/it/eiiie/i : 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  results 
we  had  in  our  last  advertising  campaigrn  in 
The  Literary  Digest,  we  beg  to  say  that  we 
were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results  ob- 
tained.     From  the  six  pages  used  we  have 
been  able  to  trace  over  Two  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Dollars  in  sales  of  lots  at  Massapequa 
resulting  from  this  advertising.      In  any  mail 
order  campaign  we  will,  of  course,  be  pleased 
to  use  The  Literarj-  Digest. 
(Signed)  George  F.  Haight,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

More  Than  One  Million  Reader.s 

weekly  consult  the  Classified  Columns  of  The 
Literai-y  Digest,  among  which  are  influential 
bankers,  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,  etc. 
\our  offer  can  be  placed  before  this  vast 
buying  public  at  a  very  nominal  cost— $4.50 
and  up  per  week.    Write  us  for  particulars. 

IS  YOUR  CITY  GROWING  AS  FAST  AS  IT  SHOULD  ? 

Do  you  want  additional  industries  located  in  your  city  or  community  ?  Have 
you  any  good  business  reasons  to  offer  a  manufacturer  why  he  should  locate 
his  plant  in  your  town  ? 

If  you  have,  don't  sit  by  and  wait  for  the  manufacturer  to  find  you  out.  Reverse 
the  operation  and  seek  the  manufacturer.  There  is  no  more  direct  and  efficient 
method  of  reaching  the  big  men  of  business  than  through  the  columns  of 
The  Literary  Digest.     Write  at  once  for  full  particulars. 
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PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS        INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention :  $16,000 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 

PATENTS  OBTAINED  OR  NO 
CHARGE  MADE.  Easy  payments.  15  years 
official  examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  highest 
references.  Patents  advertised  free.  .Send 
sketch  for  free  search  and  report,  also  illus- 
trated inventors'  guide  book.  E.  P.  BUN- 
YEA  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND. 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
larg-e  sutns  0/  itioitey  offered  for  certain  in- 
ventions: prizes,  re^uards,  etc.,  send  Scents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  .Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Pacific  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman. 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  6i-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HOPE,  ARK.,  wants  Cotton  Factories, 
Woodworking  Plants,  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  all  kinds.  We  have  Eighty 
Thousand  Dollars  to  offer  as  Bonuses,  and 
free  sites.  .Address  Hope  Progressive 
League,  Hope,  Arkansas. 


BUILD  a  $5,000  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed;  big  field.  We  teach  se- 
crets of  collecting  money;  refer  business  to 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan.  American  CoLLEcfrioN  Service, 
56  State  Detroit,  Michigan. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


AUTHORS:  Our  lists  go  regularly  to  300 
editors.  We  place  book  Mss.,  fiction,  tech- 
nical, educational,  stories,  poems.  Write 
for  circular. 

N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE, 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SPEECHES,  Lec- 
tures, Essays,  Arguments,  etc.  General  Re- 
search. Translations.  Programmes  arranged. 
Revision  and  Disposal  of  Manuscripts. 
Booklet  Free.  Authors'  Revision  Bureau, 
58  Momingside  Avenue,  New  York. 


AUTHOR  .S — Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.     Complete   facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations 
Special — Two  S  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
i  ng  and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamps.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,     Wilkes-Baire,  Pa. 


AN  INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
MORTGAGES  nets  5  .  to  7i.  Not  affected 
by  trusts  or  panics.  Absolutely  safe,  steadily 
increasing  in  value.  From  $500  upwards.  In- 
vestigate. Write  for  free  sample  copy  of 
•■  BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES," 
Monadnock  Building,  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Wide-awake  general  agents  to 
organize  sales  force  fornewand  winning  bath 
invention.  Combines  Shower,  Shampoo  and 
Massage.  Transforms  any  bathroom.  Sup- 
plies modem  bathing  facilities  for  countrj- 
homes.  Extensively  advertised.  Irresistible 
selling  proposition.  Even'body  wants  one. 
Agents  selling  nine  out  of  ten  people.  Alfred 
Reno,  Miss.,  writes :  "'  Samples  arrived  this 
morning,  sold  $25.00  worth  this  afternoon." 
No  competition,  we  protect  territory.  Sales- 
compelling  samples  furnished.  Write  today 
for  selling  plan.  The  Progress  Company,  244 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  WILL  WANT  A  FEW  STOCK  SALES- 
MEN of  ability,  integrity,  and  good  address. 
Must  be  live,  hard  working  men  of  high 
character,  not  given  to  the  use  of  liquor  or 
cigarets.  Prefer  those  capable  of  organizing 
and  handling  men. 

F.  N.  BROWN 
915  Union  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

TEACHERS'  WANTED.— Teachers  want- 
ed for  Pacific  Coast.  Excellent  salaries.  Man- 
ual with  particulars  free, from  Pacific  Teachers 
Agency,  .San  Francisco,  Cal.  We  are  not  con- 
nected with  Seattle  concern  usmg  our  name. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $ioo  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept. 31,  Page  Bldg., Michigan  Ave., Chicago. 

WANTED— College    and    State    normal 
graduates,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California. 
CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

NAVAJO  INDIAN  BLANKETS.  Genu- 
ine, hand  made  by  the  best  Navajo  and 
Pueblo  Indian  Craftsmen.  Useful  and  orna- 
mental for  home  and  den.  The  products  of 
these  wonderful  Indian  weavers  are  steadily 
becoming  rarer  and  more  difficult  to  procure. 
Interesting,  instructive  catalogue  in  actual 
colors  sent  free  on  lequest.  J.  C.  M.  KRUM- 
TUM,  Box  225,  Mariow,  Oklahoma. 

MACHINERY 

RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps   water  by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fail.elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,  zig?  Trinitj-  Bldg.  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wedding:  Invitations 

A  BEAUTIFUL  SHOP  and  Elegant  Goods 
at  Moderate  Prices  in  China  and  Glassware 
for  the  Table,  Sheffield  Plate,  Pictures,  Mir- 
rorsandUniqueThingsforBndal  Gifts.  Wed- 
ding Invitations  a  Specialty.  LYCETT'S, 
317  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 

CLARK'S  FLY  EXIT.  Allows  flies  and 
mosquitoes  to  pass  out  and  prevents  their 
return.  Attaches  across  top  of  any  screen. 
Postpaid.  25  cents.  State  width  of  screen. 
Dr.  L.  W.Ci.ARK.  Carterville,  Mo. 


TOLSTOY  on  SHAKESPEARE 

An  intensely  interesting  little  volume,  in  which 
Tolstoy  gives  his  candid  opinion  of  what  he  calls 
Shakespeare's  much  overrated  genius.  $1.00  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  jjd  St.,  N.  Y. 


I»  O  \A/  E  R       A  IM   D 
PERSOIMALIXY 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  IT.    $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.40 
FUNK  &  WAGMALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


WHEM  YOU  GET 
<■  BE  PORE  AN  vou  will  get  a  book  of  uniqtie  and 
_,,„,"!: 7:  r„  exceptional  value.  It  indicateu 
nUDItnCE.  new  and  original  ways  for  speaking 
to  an  audience  with  grace,  force,  and  dignitj',  empha- 
sizing the  use  of  the  will  in  creative  rather  than  imi- 
tative public  speaking.  12mo,  cloth,  152  pages.  75  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  Loudon. 


2  Books  Which  Will  Help  You  to  Speak  and  Write  Clear,  Convincing  English 

2  Practical  Working  Tools  for  Speakers,  Authors,  Correspondents,  Advertising  Writers,  School  Teachers,  Stenographers, 
Secretaries — for  everybody,  in  fact,  who  is  called  upon  to  use  the  English  language  either  professionally  or  in  a  social  way 

Not  one  in  a  thousand  students  would  ever  discover  by  independent  H^^^H^H|^|  As  the  schoolmaster  remarked :  "A  preposition  is  a  very  bad  word  to 
study  of  the  (lictionary  that  there  are  /j  Synonyms  for  beautiful,  zt  for  ^^^^^^^^^H  end  a  sentence  with  " — thus  unconsciously  doing  the  very  thing  he  was 
bcgtnntng,  /j  for  benevolence,  20  ioT  friendly  and  37  iox  pure.  Yet  ^^BK  ^^B  advising  against.  Awkward  English  construction  due  to  vcivAplaced  or 
scarcely  any  two  of  such  words  are  identical  in  .signification  and  in  use.  ^Sj^^^^L,^^  ^H  mis«j£?(i'  Connectives  of  Speech,  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  faults  of  mod- 
It  is  the  careful  choice  and  undt.'  t  •  Jing  use  01  the^e  "  similar  words"  l^^^^^H^^I  <^'""  vvriting  and  speaking.  Coleridge  says  that  a  master  of  our  language 
that  make  the  elegant  diction  of  the  accomplished  speaker  or  writer—  ^^^^^  ^H  may  be  known  by  his  skilful  use  of  connectives.  Coleridge's  own  pro- 
s'. ho'P  I'vcry  thoiiyht  is  f.v<irf/y  exprest —  whose  every  word  advances  ^^^^i^l  longedsentencesderivefrom  this  source  a  wonderful  continuity— a  sweep 
that  thought.  Dr.  rernald's  "  Enitlish  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prep-  Jj^HL  1^1  of  sustained  expression— accounted  for  in  large  part  by  Ya'S,  careful  use 
ositiont"  defines  more  than  7.500  synonvms  by  comparison  of  meaning  l^^^^^JS^^H  of  Connective  Words.  Mr.  Fernald's  "Connectives  of  English  Speech" 
-it  willtfclliou  justtherii;lit  wurdneeded  toe.\|iri-ss  xnyshadeof  human  ^^^^|H^^^|  (prepositions,  conjunctions,  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs)  takes  up 
freling.  "  Queslioiu  and  Example* "  in  th.-  bark  ol  I  he  book  greatly  aid  ^^^^^^^^^|  these  important  little  words  one  by  one  and  shows  their  correct  and 
•■  acquirement  of  a  broad  vocabul.iiy.  No  need  for  poverty  of  Ian-  ^^^^^^^^^|  effective  m&s.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  niAke'i  this  book  equally 
with  this  book  on  vour  v  ritm:,:  ::>ble.  ^^^///^^^^^  available  for  reference  or  study.     It  is  a  valuable  desk-help. 

Neat,  strong  cloth  binding,  Price,  $1.50,  postpaid.                    syLCn^K;i,,:';;"rihrstrni"n'''bi't  ".."y  Neat,  strong  cloth  binding.     Price,  $1.50,  postpaid. 
All  Book.tore«-or  FUNK  &  WAGNALUS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London 
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NO   MORE  "PORK   BARRELS" 

A  S  SEVERAL  papers  remind  us.  g-ovemmental  extrava- 
/  \  gance  increases  the  cost  of  living  for  each  individual 
A.  A.  citizen,  a  "  billion-dollar  session  "  of  Congress  being 
equivalent,  roughly  speaking,  to  a  yearly  tax  of  $50  levied 
against  every  head  of  a  family  of  five  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  we  are  told  by  the  alert  observers  of  the  press  that  the 


by  his  warning  to  Congress  that  he  will  sign  no  more  rivers  and 
harbors  bills  built  on  the  old  "  pork-barrel  "  plan.  His  attitude 
in  this  matter,  many  papers  believe,  sounds  the  death-knell  of 
one  of  the  most  costly  forms  of  legislative  log-rolling. 

These  bills  in  the  past,  says  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.),  have 
been  "  one  of  the  scandals  of  Congress  " ;  and  the  one  perpe- 
trated by  this  session  impresses  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Rep.)    as  "the    worst    Congress    has  passed    in   ten  years." 


JAMES  A.   TAWNEV,    MINNESOTA, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


photographs  copyrighted  by  Hacris  &  Kwmg,  Wftshington,  D.  C. 
EDGBNE  HALE,   MAINE, 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


D.  8.   .ALEXANDER,   NEW   YORK, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors. 


THREE   "WATCHDOGS   OF  THE  TREASURY"   WHO   KEEP   GUARD   OVER   OUR   NATIONAL   EXPENDITURE. 


public  has  not  yet  greatly  concerned  itself  about  how  its  money 
is  spent  in  Washington.  The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  even  ob- 
serves cynically  that  "  the  people  want  democracy,  and  the  right 
of  every  man  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  and  to  pull  out  a  plum 
if  it  comes  his  way, "  adding :  "  If  they  have  what  they  want  they 
must  pay  for  it. "  President  Taf  t,  however,  has  frequently  made 
it  clear  that  to  him  Federal  extravagance  is  a  matter  for  neither 
indifference  nor  cynicism,  and  he  once  more  emphasizes  this  fact 


"  Enough  money  has  been  wasted  in  the  past  in  the  way  of 
'  pork-barrel '  rivers  and  harbors  appropriations,"  declares  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  ( Ind. ) , "  to  put  every  navigable  stream 
in  the  United  States  in  prime  condition  to  accommodate  all 
possible  traffic  and  to  keep  these  streams  in  condition  for  decades 
to  come. "  No  such  desired  result,  however,  has  been  achieved, 
and  the  explanation,  we  are  told,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  money 
has    been   distributed   with    a    view    to  enabling   the   shrewd 


TERMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months,  SI;  single  copy,  10  cents; 
postage  to  Canada  83  cents  a  year,  otiier  foreign  postage  $1.50  a  year. 
RECEIPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  label : 
subscrintion  including  the  month  named.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL, 
DISCONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  should  be  sent  two  weeks 
before  the  date  they  are  to  po  into  effect.  Both  old  and  new  addresaes  must 
always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE :  We  find  that  many  of  our  subscribers 
prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  files  broken  in 
vcase  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.     Nevertheless,  it  Is  not  assumed 
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Congressman  to  make  continuing:  river  appropriations  a  part  of 
his  political  stock  in  trade.  To  this  end,  i-umor  has  it,  millions 
have  been  squandered  in  the  improvement  of  creeks  scarcely 
large  enough  to  float  a  flatboat. 

The  system  now  apparently  doomed  by  the  President's  quiet 
announcement  was  perfected,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 


AFLOAT. 

• — Rouse  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Evening  Press. 

reminds  us,  many  years  ago,  and  had  its  root  in  the  fact  that 
"  Congress  was  not  averse  to  casting  money  upon  the  waters  of 
such  constructively  navigable  rivers  as  '  the  roaring  Kiskimin- 
etas, '  on  the  theory  that  it  would  return  in  the  shape  of  willing 
support  of  larger  appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments which  were  really  worth  while."  When  it  comes  to  the 
pork  barrel,  remarks  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  "  there  are 
no  partizans  and  no  insurgents,  only  patriots." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill, 
carrying  appropriations  amounting  to  about  $52,000,0CC,  was 
returned  to  the  Senate  with  the  President's  signature,  but  ac- 
companied by  a  message  of  mingled  praise,  protest,  and  admo- 
nition. After  admitting  the  bill's  "  many  excellent  features," 
such  as  its  provisions  for  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River 
within  a  fixt  period,  and  for  comprehensive  improvements  in  the 
Mississippi  and  other  main-traveled  rivers,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  chief  defect  in  the  bill  is  the  large  number  of  projects 
appropriated  for,  and  the  uneconomical  method  of  carrying  on 
these  projects  by  the  appropriation  of  sums  small  in  comparison 
to  the  amounts  required  to  effect  completion. 

"  The  figures  convincingly  establish  the  fact  that  this  bill 
makes  inadequate  provision  for  too  many  projects.  The  total 
of  the  bill.  $52,000,000,  is  not  unduly  large,  but  the  policy  of 
small  appropriations  with  a  great  many  different  enterprises, 
without  provision  for  their  completion,  is  unwise.  It  tends  to 
waste  because  thus  constructed  the  projects  are  likely  to  cost 
more  than  if  they  were  left  to  contractors  who  were  authorized 
to  complete  the  whole  work  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  .  .  . 

"  Moreover,  the  appropriation  of  a  comparatively  small  sum 
for  a  doubtful  enterprise  is  thereafter  used  by  its  advocates  to 
force  further  provision  for  it  from  Congress  on  the  ground  that 
the  investment  made  is  a  conclusive  recognition  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  project,  and  its  continuance  becomes  a  necessity  to  save 
the  money  already  spent.  This  has  been  called  a  '  piecemeal  ' 
policy 

"  If  enterprises  are  to  be  useful  as  encouraging  means  of  trans- 
portation, they  ought  to  be  finished  within  a  reasonable  time. 
The  delays  in  completing  them  postpone  their  usefulness  and 
increase  their  cost.     The  proper  policy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 


determine  from  the  many  projects  proposed  and  recommended 
what  are  the  most  important,  and  then  to  proceed  to  complete 
them  with  due  dispatch ;  and  then  to  take  up  others  and  do  the 
same  thing  with  them 

"  Under  the  present  system  every  project  is  submitted  to 
army  engineers,  who  pass  upon  the  question  whether  it  ought 
to  be  adopted ;  but  they  have  no  power  to  pass  upon  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  many  different  projects  they  approve, 
or  to  suggest  the  most  economical  and  businesslike  order  for 
their  completion 

"  I  have  given  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill  the  full  ten 
days  since  its  submission  to  me,  and  some  time  before  that. 
The  objections  are  to  the  system,  for  it  may  be  conceded  that 
the  framers  of  the  bill  have  made  as  good  a  bill  as  they  could 
under  the  '  piecemeal  '  policy.  I  once  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  interpose  a  veto  in  order  if  possible  to 
secure  a  change  in  the  method  of  framing  these  bills.  Subse- 
quent consideration  has  altered  my  view  as  to  my  duty. 

"  It  is  now  three  years  since  a  rivers  and  harbors  bill  was 
passed.  The  projects  under  way  are  in  urgent  need  of  further  ap- 
propriation for  maintenance  and  continuance,  and  there  is  great 
and  justified  pressure  for  many  of  the  new  projects  provided  for 
by  the  bill.  It  has  been  made  clear  to  me  that  the  failure  of  the 
bill  thus  late  in  the  session  would  seriously  embarrass  the  con- 
structing engineers.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  the  defects  of 
the  bill  which  I  have  pointed  out  will  justify  the  postponement 
of  all  this  important  work.  But  I  do  think  that  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  proposed  future  yearly  bill  Congress  should  adopt 
the  reforms  above  suggested  and  that  a  failure  to  do  so  would 
justify  withholding  Executive  approval,  even  tho  a  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  fail." 

It  appears  that  Senator  Nelson,  of  the  Senate  Committee  or» 
Commerce,  and  Representative  Alexander,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  are  in  full  accord 
with  the  President's  view  of  the  matter.  After  a  long  interview- 
between  these  three  Mr.  Alexander  was  quoted  in  the  Wash- 
ington dispatches  as  follows : 

"The  President  wants  an  elimination  of  unimportant  projects,, 
even  tho  heretofore  approved  by  the  engineering  department,, 
and  the  systematic  completion  of  the  more  important  projects. 
The  act  of  1910  endeavors  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  reform,, 
in  which  Senator  Nelson  and  I  are  in  hearty  accord. . 


lOl'KTliEX    FEET  THROUGH   THE    VALLEY. 

—  Doiinell  in  the  St.  Louis  Globi  Democrat. 

"  The  bill  omitted  several  projects  that  ought  to  be  abandoned' 
and  it  has  fixt  a  time  for  completing  the  most  important  im- 
provements. The  President  fully  approves  these  features  of 
the  bill.  It  has  also  prepared  the  way  for  an  annual  bill  of 
moderate  size,  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  or  $30,000,000,  which  is 
the  only  way  of  overcoming  the  present  so-called  piecemeal 
policy." 
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THE  GENTLE  SHEPHERD. 


-Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


The  country,  thinks  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Ind.  Rep.), 
"  will  appreciate  the  reluctance  with  which  the  President  signed 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill,  containing  as  it  does  a  lot  of  ex- 
pensive prize  packages  for  favored  Congressmen  "  ;  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "  President  Taft  could 
not  have  wound  up  his  season  at  Washington  with  a  better  bit 
of  work  than  that  which  he" did  in  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
thoroughgoing  change  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  rivers 
and  harbors  question."'     The  Post  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  idea  of  making  expenditures  for  the  improvement  of 
internal  waterways  only  upon  broad  and  well-considered  lines  is 
one  upon  which  Mr.  Taft  has  always  insisted,  as  he  emphatically 
showed  during  his  Western  tour  last  year ;  and  the  necessity  of 
applying  this  principle,  not  only  to  the  larger  schemes  then 
under  discussion,  but  to  the  entire  mass  of  projects  annually 
brought  up  in  Congress  and  lumped  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Bill,  was  borne  in  upon  the  President's  mind  with  great  force 
by  the  outrageous  character  of  so  much  of  this  year's  bill.  The 
change  he  is  now  planning  to  effect  would  be  an  achievement 
of  permanent  value  to  the  nation. " 

Says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  which 
seems  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  rivers  and  harbors  appropria- 
tions even  when  reformed  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
suggestion : 

"  This  method  of  proceeding  would  be  commendable  if  it  could 
be  regarded  as  settled  beyond  question  what  waterways  should 
be  developed  and  improved,  and  to  what  extent  the  policy  should 
be  carried  of  artificially  constructing  or  enlarging  channels  for 
inland  transportation.  But  this  is  a  matter  still  open  to  serious 
dispute.  There  is  the  scheme  for  a  Lakes  to  Gulf  waterway, 
including  a  costly  canal  through  parts  of  Hlinois  as  well  as  for 
deepening  the  channel  of  the  Ohio  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Paul  to  St. 
Louis  and  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  stable  depth  in  the  latter 
unruly  stream  to  New  Orleans.  There  are  also  in  contemplation 
other  schemes  for  deepening  rivers  and  constructing  canals,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  latter  across  Michigan  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Michigan  and  one  across  Ohio  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio 
River.  There  is  also  the  project  for  an  interior  coast-line  pas- 
sage, largely  canalized,  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Long 
Island  Sound  and  New  York  Bay  to  Florida  and  across  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico."  ' 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill,  says  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.), 
is  not  the  only  measure  in  which  wise  and  necessary  provisions 
are  associated  with  log-rolling  schemes  and  unnecessary  and 
extravagant    projects.     "The  same  condemnation,"  we  read. 


"  applies  justly  to  many  of  the  appropriation  bills  passed  by 
Congress."  In  other  words,  while  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill 
has  long  been  the  chief  vehicle  of  Congressional  "  pork,"  other 
bills  are  also  redolent  of  that  commodity.  In  consequence,  re- 
mark many  papers,  in  spite  of  the  President's  persistent  demand 
for  economy,  the  session's  appropriations  again  pass  the  billion 
mark.  "  Forces  that  have  broken  from  control  are  making  the 
national  Government  a  riot  of  profligacy  and  waste,"  declares 
Senator  Shively  (Dem.),  of  Indiana.  "  Perhaps  the  greatest  dis- 
appointment in  connection  with  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  work 
of  Congress,"  says  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),' 
"  is  its  failure  to  accomplish  anything  substantial  toward  re- 
trenchment of  Government  expenditures. "  The  same  paper  adds : 

"  The  Democrats  might  make  quite  an  issue  of  Government 
retrenchment  if  they  had  sense  enough  to  do  it,  but  in  office  and 
out  they  always  accompany  their  criticism  of  the  Republicans 
on  this  score  by  proposals  of  their  own  which  out-Herod  Herod. 
The  Democrats  of  Ohio,  for  example,  in  their  recent  platform, 
after  nominating  Harmon  for  Governor  and  for  President,  mourn 
over  Republican  extravagance,  but  declare  in  favor  of  a  dollar- 
a-day  pension  for  all  survivors  of  the  Civil  War." 

Economy,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondents,  was 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Republican  campaign  slogans  in  the 
Congressional  elections  this  fall.  Now  Democratic  papers,  point- 
ing to  "  another  billion-dollar  session,"  are  assuring  the  country 
that  the  Republican  party  is  dominated  by  forces  to  which  the 
mere  idea  of  economy  is  abhorrent.  Yet  the  estimates,  prepared 
by  the  various  departments  at  President  Taft's  instigation, 
promised  a  saving  of  some  $100,000,000.  Representative  Taw- 
ney,  however,  asserts  that  the  President's  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  not  wasted.     We  read : 

"  The  careful  attention  and  businesslike  consideration  thus 
given  to  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  of  appropriations  sub- 
mitted by  the  Executive  to  this  session  of  Congress  have  saved 
to  the  Treasury  as  shown  by  the  actual  appropriations,  a  great 
many  millions  of  dollars.  A  fair  and  intelligent  application  of 
this  law  in  the  future,  and  by  other  Presidents,  will  not  only 
tend  materially  to  reduce  our  appropriations,  but  will  place 
them  upon  a  basis  that  will  indicate  a  total  avoidance  of  waste- 
ful and  reckless  expenditure  of  public  money.  And  it  will 
bring  about,  as  it  should,  in  the  public  mind  a  realization  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  is  not  wholly  responsi- 
ble for  the  integrity  and  amount  of  Federal  expenditures." 

Speaker  Cannon,  addressing  the  House  on  the  eve  of  ad- 
journment, exonerated  the  Republican  party  of  the  charge  of 
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extravagance  with  the  assertion  that  "  there  has  not  been  a 
single  appropriation  bill  that  has  not  been  increased  by  a  non- 
partizan  vote  in  the  House  over  the  report  from  the  committee." 
Democratic  talk  of  economy,  he  surmised,  "is  Pickwickian," 
since  "  the  Democrats  have  helped  enlarge  every  appropriation, 
and  there  are  bills  introduced  by  Democrats  and  not  acted  ujion 
which  would  call  for  $500,000,000  additional  expenditures." 

Nevertheless  President  Taft,  the  correspondents  tell  us,  in- 
tends to  devote  much  of  his  summer  to  the  problem  of  making 
Uncle  Sam  more  economical.  Thus  we  read  in  the  news  columns 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind. )  : 

•*  It  is  the  intention  of  the  President,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  Cabinet  officers  and  his  secretary,  Charles  D.  Norton,  who 
is  an  expert  on  financial  matters,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
curb  Federal  extravagance.  For  this  purpose  the  President  has 
$100,000  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  he  is  taking  with  him 
to  Beverly  all  the  official  papers  bearing  on  appropriations  by 
the  last  Congress.  These  papers  will  enable  him  to  obtain  a 
retrospect  of  the  first  year  of  his  own  Administration  in  the 
matter  of  expenditures,  and  out  of  them  the  President  hopes  to 
develop  a  scientific  budget  which  will  enable  Congress  and  the 
Executive  departments  to  place  their  finger  on  extravagance 
in  any  quarter." 

We  are  told  that  the  President's  attention  was  first  seriously 
turned  to  this  subject  by  Senator  Bourne's  assertion  that  with 
the  employment  of  modern  business  methods  in  the  various  de- 
partments and  bureaus,  eighty  cents  could  be  made  to  accom- 
plish as  much  as  a  dollar  does  now — a  saving  of  one-fifth  in  the 
cost  of  government.  His  interest  was  further  spurred  by  Sena- 
tor Aldrich's  much-quoted  statement  that  if  he  were  permitted 
to  run  the  Government  on  a  purely  business  basis  he  could  easily 
save  $300,000,000  a  year — or  nearly  one-third. 


SENATOR  GORE'S  BRIBERY   CHARGES 

IF  IT  TOOK  a  blind  Senator  to  discern  corruption  in  a 
pending  bill,  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  Senators  who, 
having  eyes,  yet  saw  not,  asks  one  editor  anent  the  Gore 
bribery  charges.  It  was  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  a  session  of 
unusual  legislative  activity  and  also  of  monumental  inquisitive- 
ness,  we  are  reminded,  that  these  sensational  charges  were 
sprung  and  forced  the  appointment  of  still  another  investigating 
committee.  Senator  Gore,  we  read  in  the  dispatches  from 
Washington,  had  secured  the  insertion  in  the  General  Deficiency 
Bill  of  ah  amendment  nullifying  all  contracts  made  by  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations  and  by  members  of  the  tribes  with 
their  attorneys  for  the  sale  of  lands,  unless  the  contracts  were 
approved  by  Congress.  This  amendment  was  modified  in  con- 
ference in  such  a  way  that  it  seemed  to  Senator  Gore  practically 
to  ratify  contracts  which  would  take  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  Indians.  Thereupon  he  informed  the  Senate  that  he  had 
some  weeks  before  been  approached  by  the  representative  cf 
an  attorney  of  certain  Indian  tribes  in  Oklahoma  who  was  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  446  acres  of  coal  and  asphalt  lands  for 
$30,000,000,  and,  as  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.) 
explains  the  transaction,  was  to  receive  a  commission  of  10  per 
cent. ,  or  $3,000,000.  The  Senator  asserted  that  he  was  informed 
that  $25,000,  or  even  $50,000,  would  be  available  if  the  contracts 
were  not  prohibited.  Senator  Gore  further  informed  his  col- 
leagues that  an  ex-Senator  from  Nebraska  and  an  ex-Senator 
from  Kansas  were  "  interested  "  in  these  contracts,  and  he  added 
1 ater : 

•*  The  gentleman  who  has  felt  and  manifested  so  much  interest 
in  my  financial  welfare  suggested  to  me  that  a  member  of  the 
Senate  was  interested  in  these  contracts  and  also  that  a  member 
■of  the  House  was  interested  in  them. " 

The  sensation  produced  by  these  charges  soon  crystallized 
into  the  passage  of  the  Indian  contracts  amendment  in  the  form 


desired  by  the  Oklahoma  Senator,  and  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  investigate  and  report 
at  the  next  session  whether  there  has  been  any  improper  legis- 
lative action  regarding  the  approval  of  these  contracts. 

Mr.  McMurray,  who  was  named  by  the  Senator,  denies  the 
charges  as  "  absolutely  false. "    He  is  further  reported  as  saying : 

"  I  was  amazed  at  the  Senator's  statements.  I  have  repre- 
sented the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  for  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years,  and  never  in  that  time  has  there  been  anything  of 
a  dishonorable  character  in  connection  with  my  work 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  tactics,  either  with  Senator  Gore 
or  any  other  member  of  Congress.  The  Indian  land  cases  never 
needed  any  such  influence  in  the  first  place,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  with  whom  I  have  dealt  in  the 
last  twelve  years  will  say  that  I  represented  the  Indians  from 
one  standpoint  only — the  standpoint  of  a  good  proposition.  I 
have  gone  over  this  entire  matter  time  and  again  with  Senator 
Gore,  and  our  negotiations  were  always  pleasant  and  friendly. 
I  do  not  understand  his  attitude  or  his  charges." 

Ex-Senators  Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  and  Long,  of  Kansas,  as 
well  as  Representative  McGuire,  of  Oklahoma,  have  denied  any 
improper  relations  with  Indian  legislation,  while  the  identity  of 
the  Senator  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gore  has  not  yet  developed. 
Despite  the  denials  there  is  a  preponderance  of  editorial  opinion 
sustaining  the  Oklahoman  Senator.  He  has  "  given  another 
demonstration  of  his  personal  and  political  courage,  another  ex- 
ample of  his  high  standards  in  public  service."  says  the  Kansas 
City  Star  (Ind.).  The  Columbus  Dispatch  (Ind.)  is  but  one  of 
many  papers  which  see  in  the  Senator's  accusation  "  internal 
evidence  of  plausibility."  The  Washington  Times  (Ind.),  how- 
ever, does  not  believe  it  fair  to  pass  judgment  on  the  men  im- 
plicated until  there  has  been  a  full  investigation.  Nevertheless, 
The  Times  feels  assured  that  a  strong  lobby  has  long  been  main- 
tained at  the  Capitol  in  connection  with  such  cases.  This  view 
is  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  George  W.  Woodruff,  who  says 
that  while  he  was  Assistant-Attomey-General  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  he  was 

"  so  overwhelmed  with  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  that  I 
spent  fully  80  per  cent,  of  my  time  in  an  almost  hysterical  effort 
to  prevent  as  much  abuse  as  possible,  and  shudder  now  to  think 
of  the  orgy  of  graft  which  is  going  on,  particularly  among  the 
five  civilized  tribes  in  Oklahoma. 

"  If  Senator  Gore's  accusation  is  true,  even  such  an  egregious 
example  as  this  would  be  only  a  scratch  on  the  surface  of  what 
I  thoroughly  believe  is  happening  among  the  Indians  of  old 
Indian  Territory  at  this  time." 

There  is  a  disposition  evident  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the 
press  to  point  to  Senator  Gore's  revelations  as  simply  "  one 
more  "  instance  of  the  deep-rooted  corruption  among  our  legisla- 
tors. State  and  National.  "  The  exposure  of  the  political  rascals 
who  fatten  off  the  exploitation  of  the  public  "  is  something  the 
country  sadly  needs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chattanooga  Times 
(Dem.).  The  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  speaks  most  em- 
phatically on  this  point : 

"  This  is  the  second  scandal  that  Congress  has  been  called  upon 
to  deal  with  in  a  few  weeks,  the  other  involving  the  title  of  a 
United  States  Senator  to  his  seat  in  a  case  where  legislators 
have  confest  that  they  received  money  to  vote  for  him.  Both 
of  these  cases  add  emphasis  to  The  World's  recent  demand  to 
'  Turn  on  the  Light. ' 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  outcry  of  the  last  five  years,  it  is  apparent 
that  only  the  surface  of  political  corruption  has  been  scratched 
in  the  United  States.  In  connection  with  the  Lorimer  matter 
Governor  Deneen  exprest  the  opinion  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Illinois  legislature  had  been  affected  with  the 
taint  of  bribery.  Governor  Hughes  is  appealing  to  the  New 
York  legislature  to  broaden  the  resolution  for  an  investigation 
of  graft  and  corruption,  and  when  the  Allds  scandal  became 
public  at  Albany  the  cynical  remark  was  made  by  a  member  of 
the  legislature  that  this  was  '  only  a  flea-bite.' 

"  What  Pennsylvania  is  everybody  knows,  and  there  can  be  no 
stronger  comment  on  the  political  morals  of  that  State  than  the 
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THE  CONQUEROR. 

— Morgan  In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


THE  INVESTIGATED — "  Thanks,  Judge." 

— T>p.  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


WINNERS. 


fact  that  a  successful  candidate  for  Congress  recently  spent 
$40,000  for  his  nomination  at  the  primaries.  In  Ohio  Governor 
Harmon's  administration  has  been  a  protracted  fight  against 
corruption,  and  Mayor  Gaynor  is  waging  the  same  kind  of  war- 
fare in  New  York. 

"  A  general  condition  is  immeasurably  worse  than  a  solitary 
example,  and  it  is  high  time  the  American  people  awoke  to  a 
clear  realization  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  of  corruption 
in  democracy." 


ALBANY'S  DEFIANCE  OF  ROOSEVELT 


F 


•t"B  >0R  THE  first  time  in  seven  years  the  triumphant 
career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  had  a  serious  back- 
set," exclaims  the  New  York  American  (Ind.),  con- 
templating the  flat  refusal  of  the  New  York  legislature,  in  ex- 
tra session  assembled,  to  enact  the  direct-nominations  legisla- 
tion jointly  demanded  of  it  by  Governor  Hughes  and  the  ex- 
President.  "Does  this  broken  prestige,"  the  same  paper  asks. 
"  forecast  the  disintegration  of  the  Republican  State  machine. 
or  does  it  foretell  that  Roosevelt,  passing  from  perihelion,  will 
never  more  be  so  near  the  sun  ?  "  According  to  the  concensus  of 
editorial  opinion  the  answer  lies  in  the  first  of  these  alternatives. 
While  Governor  Hughes,  writes  an  Albany  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.),  at  last  acknowledges  defeat  and 
admits  that  his  long  fight  for  direct  primaries  is  ended,  another 
correspondent  of  the  same  paper  reports  that  "  those  who  know 
the  Colonel  have  little  doubt  that  such  a  political  slap  in  the 
face  as  that  dealt  him  by  the  New  York  legislature  will  bring 
him  back  into  the  arena  prepared  for  war. " 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  sudden  reappearance  on  the  stage  of  New 
York  politics  was  as  unpremeditated,  it  seems,  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. As  he  confided  to  his  audience  at  the  Harvard  com- 
mencement exercises — 

"  Our  Governor  has  a  very  persuasive  way  with  him.  I  had 
intended  to  keep  absolutely  clear  from  any  kind  of  public  or 
political  question  after  coming  home,  and  1  could  carry  out  my 
resolution  all  right  until  I  met  the  Governor,  .  .  .  He  explained 
that  I  had  to  help  him  out,  and  I  put  up  my  hands  and  agreed 
to  help  him. 

"  I  say  I  agreed  to  help  him  ;  I  meant  to  say  agreed  to  try  to 
help  him.  That  makes  a  difference.  I  haven't  the  slightest 
idea  whether  my  efforts  will  do  any  good  or  not,  but  I  have  sent 
to  the  local  authorities  in  New  York  as  emphatic  an  appeal  as 


I  know  how  to  send,  asking  that  the  legislature  hold  up  the 
hands  of  our  Governor  and  pass  the  legislation  affecting  our 
political  structure  which  the  Governor  feels,  which  the  best 
people  throughout  the  State  are  growing  more  and  more  to  feel,, 
to  be  essential  to  our  wholesome  political  life." 

Expressing  in  return  his  appreciation  of  the  "  great  service 
.  .  .  rendered,  not  to  me  but  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  by  its  first  citizen,"  Governor  Hughes  congratulated  the 
State  on  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  great 
and  just  influence  "  is  cast  upon  the  side  of  "  freedom  within 
parties,  honorable  conduct  of  party  affairs,  the  expression  of 
the  intelligent  will  of  the  people,  and  of  the  efforts  to  make 
our  political  life  sweet  to  the  taste  of  our  citizens." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  emphatic  appeal  "  took  the  form  of  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  Lloyd  C.  Griscom.  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can County  Committee : 

"  During  the  last  week  great  numbers  of  Republicans  and  of 
independent  voters  from  all  over  the  State  have  written  me, 
urging  the  passage  of  direct-primary  legislation.  I  have  seen 
Governor  Hughes  and  have  learned  your  views  from  your  repre- 
sentative. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Cobb  Bill,  with  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  you,  meets  the  needs  of  the  situation.  I 
believe  the  people  demand  it.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  it 
will  be  enacted  into  law." 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  communication,  according  to  an 
Albany  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
was  such  that  "  had  a  bombshell  been  dropt  in  the  camp  of  the 
bosses  their  excitement  and  panic  could  not  have  been  more 
complete. "  At  once,  we  learn  from  the  same  source,  "  the  bit- 
terness and  resentment  that  has  been  leveled  at  Governor 
Hughes  for  months  past  was  diverted  to  the  ex-President,"  who 
was  denounced  as  "  a  usurper,  a  dictator,  an  opportunist,  and 
an  insurgent. "  These  outraged  bosses,  however,  seem  to  have 
soon  emerged  from  their  panic,  for  they  rallied  their  forces  to 
such  purpose  that  the  Governor's  measure  was  once  more  killed 
in  both  Houses.  In  the  Assembly  Mr.  Roosevelt's  support  won 
for  it  sixteen  new  votes,  but  these  were  not  enough  to  save  it. 
Commenting  on  the  outcome  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
says : 

"  The  Republicans  in  the  Assembly  have  exhibited  a  notable 
consistency.  The  urging  of  Governor  Hughes  and  the  admo- 
nition of  ex-President  Roosevelt  could  not  swerve  them  from 
their  course  of  inflaming  a  considerable  section  of  the  voters. 
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against  themselves  and  perhaps  also  against  their  party.  Their 
exhibition  of  courage  is  so  unusual  and  so  unexpected  as  to 
challenge  wonder  if  not  exactly  admiration,  but  their  discretion 
is  a  minus  quantity,  and  as  politics  their  action  is  inexcusable. 
For  it  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  certainly  a  good  judge 
of  public  opinion  and  of  politics  if  there  is  one,  and  Governor 
Hughes  and  the  leading  Republican  and  independent  newspapers 
of  the  State,  including  The  Tribune,  can  be  mistaken  in  their 
estimate  of  the  public  sentiment  demanding  direct  primaries. 
That  sentiment,  moreover,  will  be  intensified  by  the  identifica- 
tion of  a  popular  leader  like  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  movement 
and  by  the  revelation  of  the  forces  and  motives  of  the  opponents 
of  the  reform,  which  this  special  session  has  brought." 

While  the  r'^sult  was  still  in  doubt  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.) 
said: 

"  If  the  wishes  of  the  little  band  of  bosses  at  Albany  can  pre- 
vail over  the  popular  sentiment  exprest  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  tyranny  of  those  bosses  is  worse  than  their  bitterest  critics 
have  pictured  it.  If  the  bosses  can  beat  the  Direct  Nominations 
Bill  now  the  plight  of  the  people  of  New  York  is  pitiable." 

"  It  is  no  longer  Mr.  Hughes  who  is  beaten ;  it  is  Mr.  Roose- 
velt who  is  beaten,"  declares  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
which  goes  on  to  say : 

"  As  for  the  Cobb-Griscom  Bill  itself,  we  can  not  grieve  much 
over  its  fate.  The  Cobb  Bill  was  a  makeshift  and  the  Griscom 
amendments  turn  it  into  a  makeshift  for  a  makeshift.  A  bill 
that  excludes  all  the  counties  of  Greater  New  York  from  direct 
primaries  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  sincere  experiment  with 
direct  nominations,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  Governor  Hughes 
did  not  stick  to  his  original  measure. 

"As  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  is  free  to  study  the  vote  and  medi- 
tate on  the  vanity  of  earthly  things." 

The  action  of  the  Assembly,  explains  Speaker  Wadsworth, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  fight  against  the  Cobb  Bill,  "  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  gratuitous  slap  at  the  ex-President  or  at 
the  Governor. "    To  quote  him  further  in  explanation : 

"  The  Assembly  feels  that  it  gave  the  fullest  and  most  delib- 
erate consideration  to  primary  reform  at  the  regular  session. 

"  The  supreme  issue  is  whether  the  Assembly  shall  swallow 
its  convictions  and  deliberately  reverse  its  honest  judgment, 
and  thereby  announce  to  the  legislatures  of  the  future  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  supposedly  independent, 
can  be  coerced  and  forced  to  occupy  a  secondary  position  in  our 
system  of  government.  It  is  a  question  far  beyond  that  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  direct  primaries.  The  prestige  of  this 
legislature  and  of  all  legislatures  to  come  is  at  stake." 

To  show,  however,  that  the  situation  is  remarkable  in  more 
ways  than  one,  the  New  York  American  presents  it  in  the 
following  form : 

"  Here  is  a  bill  to  reform  primary  elections  and  enthrone  the 
people. 

"  The  dominant  State  Republican  administration  was  behind 
it.  The  Republican  National  administration  was  behind  it.  The 
most  popula:  boss  the  Republican  party  ever  knew  was  behind 
it.  And  yet  all  these  forces,  with  all  the  power  of  patronage 
and  of  personality,  have  been  twice  defeated  by  increasing 
majorities  in  the  Republican  legislature  of  a  Republican  State ! 

"  What  does  it  mean  ? 

"  The  single  conspicuous  fact  remains  that  the  ample  Republi- 
can majority  in  the  New  York  legislature,  after  persistent 
urging  for  two  years,  has  failed  to  enact  any  reform  primary 
legislation  at  all." 

A  wide  party  split  will  be  the  outcome,  fears  John  A.  Stewart, 
president  of  the  League  of  Republican  Clubs  of  the  State.  An 
Albany  correspondent  quotes  him  as  follows : 

"  In  my  own  view,  the  present  contest  is  one,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  had  bet•^ln  long  before  direct  primaries  became  a 
bone  of  contention ;  and  that  proposition  will  merely  serve  to 
measure  the  strength  of  those  who  have  believed  and  still  be- 
lieve in  the  reorganization  of  the  party  along  more  popular  lines 
and  those  who  hold  control  through  the  utilization  of  the  old 
machine. 

"  A  mere  giving  of  the  names  of  those  who  are  for  and  those 


who  are  against  a  popularizing  of  party  government  will  serve 
to  make  obvious  the  inevitable  result.  It  needs  no  prophet  to 
foretell  the  outcome  of  a  contest  in  which  upon  one  side  are 
linedup  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Taft;  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Sherman;  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  Charles  E.  Hughes ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  Albany,  Mr.  Barnes ;  chairjnan  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee,  Mr.  Woodruff ;  Assembly  Leader, 
Mr.  Merritt,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Wadsworth. 
"  For  years  the  shibboleth  of  both  party  organizations  has  been 
regularity  (that  is,  the  rule  of  the  majority).  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  a  disinterested  observer  of  party  condi- 
tions in  the  State  that  a  vastly  preponderating  majority  of  the 
rank  and  file  not  only  of  the  Republican,  but  of  the  Democratic 
party,  is  in  favor  of  a  direct-primary  bill,  not  with  reference  to 
the  merits  of  any  measure,  but  because  of  the  belief  that  the 
present  method  of  party  government  is  an  anachronism,  worn 
out,  inefficient,  and  obsolete. " 


THE  VINDICATION  OF  KOHLER 

THE  AMAZEMENT  of  the  press  when  Cleveland's 
"  Golden-Rule  "  Chief  of  Police  was  charged  with  serious 
misdemeanors  is  now  changed  to  gratification  that  the 
"  best  chief "  has  not  turned  out  to  be  the  worst.  After  a 
month's  consideration  of  the  evidence,  during  which  Chief 
Kohler  was  suspended  [from  office  by  the  Mayor's  order,  the 
Cleveland  Civil  Service  Commission  have  acquitted  him  of  all 
the  charges.  In  fact,  during  the  hearing  13  of  the  23  counts 
against  him  were  ^withdrawn  by  the  prosecution.  As  soon  as 
he  had  again  taken  up  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Chief  called 
his  men  together  and  made  a  little  speech  to  them.  He  would 
have  been  justified  in  "  swinging  the  big  stick,"  says  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  (Rep.),  as  a  number  of  his  men  had  aided  the  prose- 
cution, "  but  his  own  '  golden  rule  '  confronted  him  and  he  had  to 
abide  by  it. "    This  paper  quotes  his  words  thus : 

"  I  am  starting  you  all  in  new  to-day.  I  do  not  care  what  you 
did  for  or  against  me.  For  those  of  you  who  have  worked 
against  me  I  have  only  the  best  of  feeling  and  I  want  to  thank 
those  who  stood  by  me.  I  do  not  propose  to  be  revengeful.  I 
have  very  little  of  that  kind  of  a  thing  about  me.  I  am  not  that 
small  or  cheap.  I  know  I  have  made  human  mistakes,  but  I 
hold  myself  as  an  example  to  every  man  in  the  department.  So 
to-day  wipes  the  slate  clean  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  While 
this  demoralizing  trial  has  been  going  on  you  have  allowed  the 
thieves  and  thugs  to  take  the  city.  Now  let  us  have  an  end  of 
that.  Go  out  and  do  police  duty  and  clean  up  the  town.  That 
is  all  I  ask  of  you.  Every  man  will  stand  on  his  own  merit. 
The  Golden  Rule,  which  was  attacked  in  every  way,  is  now 
applied  to  every  one  of  you.  The  Golden  Rule  is  here  to  stay 
and  will  be  exercised  stronger  than  ever.  It  is  up  to  you  when 
I  leave  the  department,  and  I  assure  you  that  will  not  be  for 
some  time." 

While  there  is  some  evident  skepticism  as  to  the  merits  of 
Kohler's  "  Golden-Rule  "  system,  we  find  the  press  substantially 
unanimous  in  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  his  acquittal.  The 
news  will  be  read  with  pleasure  "  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
Cleveland,"  exults  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  (Dem.).  That  his 
rehabilitation  means  much  to  the  cause  of  good  government  in 
our  cities,  is  believed  by  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.) 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.).  The  Dayton  Journal 
(Rep. )  calls  attention  to  the  "  marvelous  "  results  of  the  "  Golden- 
Rule  "  policy  in  Cleveland.  Kohler,  says  The  Journal,  was 
simply  fighting  a  combination  of  "  dive-keepers  and  pickpockets 
and  barflies  and  gentlemanly  silk-hatted  politicians  '  higher 
up. '  "  When  Tom  Johnson  was  defeated  and  the  Baehr  Repub- 
lican administration  went  into  the  City  Hall,  these  people 
"  thought  their  opportunity  had  come. "  So  they  preferred  these 
charges.     The  Journal  continues : 

"  '  At  last,'  croaked  Vice,  '  we've  got  him.' 

"  The  trial  board  which  heard  the  charges  and  testimony  was 
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Republican.  .  .  .  Tho  adverse  to  the  administration  that  had 
put  Fred  Kohler  in  office,  these  Republican  officials  could  only 
see  their  duty  one  way,  and  that  was  the  right  way.  So  they 
kicked  Vice  down  the  back  stairs  and  put  Kohler  back  on  the 

job 

"  The  defeat  of  Fred  Kohler  would  have  been  a  victory  for 
Vice;  his  vindication  is  a  credit  to  Cleveland." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  has  supported 
Kohler  throughout,  says  of  his  "  splendid  vindication  "  : 

"  Thus  ends  a  fight  against  the  head  of  the  police  department 
which,  conducted  covertly  for  many  months,  finally  reached  the 
stage  of  open,  formal  charges  filed  with  the  Mayor  exactly  a 
month  ago  to-day.  The  animosity  engendered  by  Kohler's 
years  of  vigorous  conduct  of  the  police  department  was  focused 
in  the  attack. 

"  Kohler's  enemies,  intent  on  '  getting  '  the  chief,  entered  upon 
the  task  of  proving  him  guilty  of  conduct  unfitting  him  for  his 
office  with  all  the  energy  of  firm  conviction  and  all  the  skill 
that  able  lawyers  could  supply. 

"  And  they  failed  signally.  The  evidence  they  produced  was 
flimsy  and  inconclusive.  They  proved  nothing  more  thoroughly 
than  that  the  man  they  assailed  had  conducted  the  police  depart- 
ment with  efficiency  and  unparalleled  success. 

"  Out  of  the  conflicting  impressions  of  the  trial  emerged  one 
striking  figure,  that  of  a  man  well  fitted  for  the  public  duties 
he  had  been  chosen  to  perform.  The  character  dominating  the 
trial  of  the  accused  Kohler  was  Kohler 

"  Chief  Kohler  goes  back  to  police  headquarters  with  a  larger 
share  of  public  esteem  than  he  has  ever  enjoyed  before.  He 
has  a  rare  opportunity  now  to  show  that  this  increased  confi- 
dence is  not  misplaced.  Cleveland  expects  her  '  best  chief  '  now 
to  become  still  better." 


THE  "WHITE  SLAVE"  REPORT 


THE  PRESENTMENT  of  the  Grand  Jury  headed  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. ,  which  recently  ended  its  investigation 
of  "  white  slavery  "  in  New  York  City,  is  found  some- 
what puzzling  by  several  of  the  newspapers  printed  outside  the 
metropolis.     The  Pittsburg  Sun,  for  instance,  frankly  admits 


JOHN    D.   ROCKEFELLKK,   .111., 

Foreiriaiiof  the  Grand  Jury  wliirli  lias  siib- 
milteii  its  report  on  the  "white  slave" 
t  raffle  in  New  York. 


JUDGE  O'SULLIVAN. 

He  terms  the  report  of  the  "white  slave"  Grand  Jury  a  •  mer- 
ited rebuke  to  the  slanderers  of  the  cleanest  and  greatest  city  in 
the  world," 


an  inability  to  understand  the  purport  of  this  "distinctly  incon- 
sistent, contradictory,  and  unsatisfactory  "  report.  This  uncer- 
tainty seems  to  be  largely  caused  by  the  jury'.s  finding  "  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  in  the  County  of  New  York  of  any 
organization  or  organizations,  incorporated  or  otherwise,  en- 
gaged as  such  in  the 
traffic  in  women  for  im- 
moral purposes, "  or, 
"  of  an  organized  traffic 
in  women  for  immoral 
purposes. "  Yet  it  does 
appear,  we  read  further, 
"  that  a  trafficking  in 
the  bodies  of  women 
does  exist  and  is  carried 
on  by  individuals  act- 
ing for  their  own  indi- 
vidual benefit  and  that 
these  persons  are  known 
to  each  other  and  are 
more  or  less  informally 
associated. " 

In  discharging  the 
Grand  Jury,  Judge 
O'-Sullivan  called  their 
answer  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  '■  main  ques- 
tion submitted, "  a  "  mer- 
ited rebuke  to  the 
landerers  of  the  clean- 
est, and  greatest  city  in  the  world. "  The  Times  and  The  Citi- 
zen in  Brooklyn  heartily  agree  with  the  Judge,  and  the  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph,  a  Tammany  organ,  exults  in  "  the  end 
of  a  malodorous  myth."    This  paper  continues : 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  not  long  ago  there  appeared  in 
a  certain  magazine  a  filthy  article  filthily  written,  asserting 
amid  sensational  and  portentous  innuendo  the  flourishing  exist- 
ence of  the  very  thing  that  legal  investigation  has  shown  to  be 
nothing  but  the  hallucination  of  a  gangrened  and  purulent 
imagination.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  a  particularly 
cowardly  use  was  made  of  these  foul  inventions  in  the  Mayoralty 
campaign  of  last  autumn. 

"  The  Morning  Telegraph  has  maintained  from  the  first  that 
the  '  white-slave  traffic  '  was  a  myth,  and  a  myth  that  could  only 
be  believed  either  by  those  who  had  a  material  interest  in  hold- 
ing such  an  opinion  or  by  those  uncommonly  good,  virtuous,  and 
reformatory  people  who  find  a  strange  pleasure  in  imagining 
the  world — and  particularly  their  neighbors  and  compatriots — 
to  be  infinitely  worse  than  they  really  are.  And  these  same 
virtuous,  reformatory  people  are  really  a  little  disappointed  and 
heartsore  when  their  worst  estimate  of  human  nature  is  found 
unjustified  by  facts. " 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  vice  is  not  "  organized,"  The  Tri- 
bune insists  that  the  conditions  actually  found  by  the  Grand 
Jury  were  such  as  no  self-respecting  community  should  tolerate. 
The  Evening  Post  regrets  that  Judge  O'Sullivan  "  should  have 
been  so  preoccupied  with  the  importance  of  confuting  the  slan- 
derers of  the  city  as  to  have  overlooked  every  aspect  of  the 
Grand  Jury's  report  except  that  which  may  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose. "  There  may  have  been  exaggerations  in  some  of  the 
published  accounts  relating  to  this  evil.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  main  question,  asserts  The  Evening  Post,  and  it  adds  : 

"  All  that  the  Grand  Jury's  report  does,  on  the  negative  side, 
is  to  admit  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  organized  traffic  in 
the  commercial  sense  of  the  word— a  full-fledged  combination, 
with  regular  division  of  profits  or  the  like.  But  on  the  positive 
side  it  is  evident  from  the  Grand  Jury's  report  that  there  must 
be  a  large  number  of  persons  more  or  less  closely  associated 
with  each  other,  who  carry  on  the  infamous  business ;  and 
furthermore,  not  a  word  is  contained  in  the  report  to  diminish 
the   well-grounded  belief  that  it  is  through  the  protection  of 
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district  leaders  and  their  influence  in  the  police  force  that  this 
is  made  possible." 

After  stating  the  case  regarding:  the  actual  "  organization  "  of 
the  traffic,  as  quoted  above,  the  report  goes  on  to  set  forth  some 
of  the  conditions  revealed  by  its  "  careful  investigation  "  of  the 
subject  and  concludes  with  six  recommendations,  which  were 
published  as  follows  by  the  press : 

"  First — That  no  effort  be  spared  in  bringing  to  justice  the 
panders.  When  the  character  and  prevalence  of  these  creatures 
are  more  fully  realized  and  public  sentiment  aroused  regarding 
them,  the  inadequate  punishment  now  imposed  should  be  in- 
creased and  every  legitimate  means  devised  and  put  into  execu- 
tion to  exterminate  them. 

"  Second — That  the  existing  laws  be  more  rigidly  enforced  to 
safeguard  the  patrons  of  moving-picture  shows,  and  that  parents 
and  guardians  exercise  more  careful  supervision  over  their  chil- 
dren in  connection  with  their  attendance  upon  these  shows. 

"  Third — That  vigorous  efforts  be  made  to  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Raines-law  hotel  becoming  a  disreputable  house 
and  that  where  necessary  proper  supervision  and  inspection 
looking  toward  that  end  be  provided. 

"  Fourth — That  the  so-called  massage  and  manicure  parlors  be 
put  under  the  control  of  the  Health  Department ;  that  a  license 
from  this  department  be  required  for  their  operation  ;  that  cer- 
tificates be  granted  to  operators  only  by  some  approved  medical 
authority,  and  that  proper  measures  be  taken  to  enforce  these 
laws. 

"  Fifth — That  the  laws  relating  to  disreputable  women  in 
apartment  and  tenement-houses  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that 
the  present  laws  be  supplemented  if  necessary. 

"  Sixth — That  a  commission  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  laws  relating  to  and  the  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  social  evil  in  the  leading  cities  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  devising  the  most  effective  means  of 
minimizing  the  evil  in  this  city." 


MEANING  OF  THE  STOCK  SLUMP 

ALTHO  there  was  apparently  nothing  in  the  news  affect- 
ing the  actual  worth  of  American  investment  securities 
to  warrant  the  decline,  last  week  witnessed  a  break  in 
stocks  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  violent  since  the  panic  of 
1907.  The  contraction  of  values  during  the  week,  the  financial 
columns  tell  us,  amounted  to  several  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars ;  and,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Mail's  financial  editor 
remarks,  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  want  to  be  shown 
why  there  need  be  such  a  sacrifice  in  the  price  of  securities. 
At  the  very  time  that  stocks,  including  Steel  common,  were 
tumbling  to  new  low  levels.  Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  was  declaring  the  country  "  in  splendid 
shape  "  and  predicting  "  a  ten  years'  boom. "  The  situation,  says 
The  Evening  Mail,  is  a  difficult  one  to  explain.  But  it  offers 
the  following  suggestions : 

"  Sentiment  controls  absolutely.  If  there  had  not  been  such 
depression  when  the  first  reports  of  crop  damage  came  along, 
that  incident,  in  itself,  would  not  have  been  exaggerated  into 
its  present  importance.  Crop  damage  has  been  extensive,  but 
there  has  yet  been  no  calamity,  and  last  night's  heavy  rains  all 
through  the  Northwest  may  start  recovery  in  many  places. 

"  It  is  sentiment  also  that  is  working  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  made  a  great  deal  out  of  the  possibilities  of  reduction 
in  the  rates  of  dividends  on  Western  railroad  shares.  None  of 
the  roads  under  discussion  will  be  called  upon  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  fiscal  year  ending  to-morrow  to  use  their  surplus  to 
distribute  regular  dividends 

"  In  regard  to  the  rate  situation,  and  especially  the  latest  de- 
cision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  sentiment  here 
also  governs.  The  roads  whose  tariffs  may  be  changed  after  a 
fair  test  has  been  given  are  all  wealthy  lines." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


•      Race  suicide  can  not  be  charged  to  Uncle  Sam.     The  number  is  now  48. — 
Atlanta  Georgian. 

Some  of  the  fences  the  poIitician.s  are  trying  to  mend  thi.s  summer  are  found 
to  be  made  of  live  wire. — Houston  Chronicle. 

Anyway  there  is  some  likelihood  that  hereafter  The  Outlook  will  have  its 
Jootball  and  prize-fight  news  edited  properly. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

And  now  Tom  Watson  returns  to  the  Democratic  party,  just  as  the  party 
was  preparing  for  better  times. — MarshaUtown  (la.)  Times-Republican. 

It  seems  to  be  a  penitentiary  offen.se  for  any  one  excepting  Porfirio  Diaz 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  Mexico. — .S^  Paul  Pioneer  Pre.s.s. 

Can't  find  Ballinger's  name  among 
the  list  of  callers  at  Oyster  Bay. — 
Chattanooga  Times. 

That  prize  fight  at  Reno  must  have 
reminded  a  lot  of  the  divorce  colony 
nlembers  of  home. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Great  Britain  will  never  again  feel 
equal  to  the  task  of  having  a  king's 
funeral  and  T.  R.  all  in  the  same  week. 
— Houston  Post. 

We  have  it  now  on  the  highest  Re- 
publican authority  of  the  Lodge  commit- 
tee that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  due 
«ntirely  to  high  prices. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

It  is  rumored  that  Yale  will  drop 
Greek  as  an  entrance  requirement. 
Prospective  student-s,  however,  will  still 
be  required  to  bat  .300  and  field  .979, 
we  presume. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Harvard  atlilete  who  intends  to 
live  125  years  on  2.")  cents  a  day  has  not 
•explained  why  anybody  should  want  .so 
much  of  that  kind  of  living. — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

To  avoid  all  possibility  of  error,  it 
may  be  remarke<l  in  pas.sing  that  Jx)rd 
Curzon  referred  to  the  man  and  not  the 
town  when  he  said  lie  found  Colonel 
Rooeevelt's  equal  only  in  Lincoln. — 
Philadelphia  Telegram. 


Only  a  little  while  now  to  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  Men  Who 
Crossed  with  Roosevelt. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Oh,   for  a   bullet-proof  hiding-placel      When   Butler   Ames,   where   will 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge? — Boston  Transcript. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  can't    agree  on  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  and 
Congress  fails  to  understand  it,  who  does? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

"Ali^  I  want  is  to  be  left  alone,"  says  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.     Heredity 
admits  of  many  exceptions  to  the  general  law. — Xew  York  World. 

F^rotection  and  revenue  are  the  issues,  according  to  Governor  Marshall 
Yes,  protection  from  those  who  want  the  revenue. — Aitgusta  Chronicle. 

"The  United  States,  from  a  car  win- 
dow."   By  W.  H.  T AFT. —Baltimore  Sun. 

Senator  Lorimer  of  Illinois  had  best 
hurry  up  and  put  that  Senatorshlp 
in  his  wife's  name. — Muskogee  Times- 
Democrat. 

Citizen  Roosevelt  has  bought  a 
straw  hat,  so  the  Telegraph  teUs  us. 
What  will  this  astounding  person  do 
next? — Oakland  Tribune. 

Le  Gallienne  says  a  poet  laureate  in, 
America  would  be  impossible.  There  is 
one  in  England  who  seems  nearly  so. — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

A  THOROUGH  study  of  the  higher-coet- 
of-living  problem  shows  it  to  be  largeyl 
due  to  the  general  fondness  for  food, 
shelter,  clothes,  children,  and  recreation. 
— A^ew;  York  Evening  Post. 

The  $45,000,000  worth  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones  imported  dur- 
ing the  year  will  substantially  increase 
the  amount  of  collateral  available  for 
automobile  bail  bonds. — Neva  York 
World. 

Perhaps  the  Washington  administra- 
tion would  be  kinder  to  the  Estrada 
followers  in  Nicaragua  if  they  would  con- 
duct their  operations  under  some  other 
name  than  that  of  "insurgents." — New 
Orleans  Times- Democrat 


"it's    twins!* 
Spencer  in  the  Omaha  Evening  World-Herald 


REIGN        COMMENT 


THE  WASTE  OF  GREAT  MEN 

THREE  of  the  greatest  men  living  and  working  to-day, 
says  the  London  Daily  Mail,  are  without  opportunity  for 
the  employment  of  their  talents  in  the  public  service. 
These  "  greatest  men  "  are  Bernard  Dernburg,  Lord  Kitchener, 
and  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Dernburg,  we  are  told,  is  a  victim  of 
class  pride.  Kitchener,  of  Radical  hatred  of  militarism,  Roose- 
velt, of  the  cast-iron  system  of  American  political  life.  England 
would  have  treated  Dernburg  better,  declares  this  writer : 

"  Had  Herr  Dernburg  been  an  Englishman,  he  would  have  led 
•one  o-f  the  parties  in  the  State  and  won  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.     For  many  years  the  highest  offices  England 

has  to  bestow  have  been  held 
by  members  of  the  middle 
class." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
Germany  had  a  great  soldier 
or  organizer  like  Kitchener, 
he  would  be  treated  better 
than  the  English  Government 
is  treating  him : 

"  If  Germany  might  boast 
so  highly  distinguished  a  cit- 
izen, she  would  not  leave  him 
a  month  without  the  respon- 
sibility of  public  service.  A 
foreigner  contemplating  the 
present  state  of  Great  Brit- 
ain might  well  wonder  why 
Lord  Kitchener's  keen  pre- 
cision and  marvelous  power 
of  organization  were  put  to 
no  use  whatever.  He  is  what 
most  we  need  in  these  days 
of  uncertainty — a  soldier 
who  knows  not  merely  how 
to  command  an  army  in  the 
field,  but  by  what  methods  of 
discipline  that  army  may  be 
trained  to  make  the  best  use 
of  its  skill  and  courage.  His 
career  has  been  a  career  of 
unbroken  success.  He  pos- 
sesses in  a  very  high  degree 
the  qualities  of  command. 
He  is  perfectly  detached  from  the  meaner  intrigues  of  public 
life.  His  very  great  abilities  have  always  been  concentrated 
upon  his  profession  alone,  and  he  is  better  able  to  give  England 
what  England  wants  than  any  living  man.  And  England  hesi- 
tates to  provide  his  genius  with  its  opportunity." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  condemned  to  inaction  from  another  cause. 
His  great  talents  and  strength  of  character  are  kept  from  serv- 
ing the  Republic  as  he  has  served  it,  neither  by  the  intrigues 
nor  the  antimilitarism  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  He  is,  indeed, 
in  a  way,  much  better  off  than  either  Dernburg  or  Kitchener, 
and  we  read : 

"  He  has  for  nearly  eight  years  been  the  President  of  a  great 
Republic.  In  accordance  with  precedent  he  shrank  most 
properly  from  a  third  term,  and  no  longer  holding  the  highest 
■office  he  can  hold  none.  He  must  be  either  Caesar  or  nothing. 
He  is  Caesar  no  longer.  Therefore,  in  his  own  country  at  any 
rate,  he  must  content  himself  with  nothingness.  Far  happier 
is  he  than  either  Herr  Dernburg  or  Lord  Kitchener.  He  suffers 
from  nothing  worse  than  an  inevitable  system.  The  discipline 
of  government  demands  that  one  who  has  held  an  almost  supreme 
power  should  serve  no  other  when  that  power  is  laid  aside.  The 
day  may  come  when  Mr.  Roosevelt,  ripened  by  the  experience 
of  foreign  travel,  may  resume  the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 
Meanwhile,  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and  less  responsi- 
bility, he  may  expound  his  views  concerning  politics  and  moral- 
ity to  a  sympathetic  world. " 


-CopyrighleU  by  Klliutt  ol  Fry. 

"THE  COMMONS  ALONE  MOST 
CONTKOL." 

Dr.  Thomas  Macnamara  says  that 
compromise  is  out  of  the  question. 


The  irony  of  the  situation,  concludes  the  writer,  "  lies  in  this  " : 

"that,  while  Mr.  Roosevelt's  enforced  holiday  is  intelligible 
to  all  men,  Germany  is  aghast  at  the  recklessness  of  England 
which  defers  the  appointment  of  Lord  Kitchener  even  for  an 
hour,  and  England,  in  revenge,  fails  hopelessly  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  German  supeistition  which  can  dispense  with  a  master 
of  administration  because  he  does  not  belong  to  the  dominant 
caste. " 


AGAINST  A  COMPROMISE  IN  BRITAIN 

A  ROAR  of  protest  from  the  Irish  and  radical  Members 
of  Parliament  is  greeting  the  effort  of  Premier  Asquith 
to  arrange  a  compromise  with  the  Opposition  on  the 
question  of  the  Peers'  veto. 
They  feel  much  as  the  mother 
felt  when  Solomon  offered  to 
compromise  the  dispute  over 
her  child  with  a  sword.  Their 
pet  measure  of  reform  is 
being  bisected  before  their 
eyes.  They  will  have  all  of 
it  or  none.  The  Labor  party 
oppose  a  compromise  because 
the  Peers'  veto  has  always 
been  a  bar  to  Laborite  legis- 
lation ;  the  Home  Rulers  are 
equally  set  against  the  veto 
because  it  has  so  often  been 
used  against  Irish  interests. 
To  compromise  with  the 
veto,  they  feel,  is  like  St. 
George  compromising  with 
the  dragon.  Dr.  Macnamara, 
a  Laborite  M.P.,  recently 
declared  in  a  speech  at  Man- 
chester that  compromise  is 
out  of  the  question,  and 
added: 

"  The  two  simple  demands 
which  the  experiences  of  the 


NOT        ONE   SINGLE   INCH. 

Philip  Snowdon  says  it  the  Govern- 
ment recedes  "one  single  inch,"  the 
Liberal  party  "  will  be  dead  without 
the  hope  of  resurrection." 


years  1906,  1907,  1908,  and 
1909  have  compelled  the 
Government  to  make  are  that  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  alone,  must  control  and  direct  taxation,  and 
that,  subject  to  a  reduction  in  the  maximum  duration  of  Par- 
liaments in  the  field  of  general  legislation,  the  will  of  the 
people  as  exprest  at  the  polls  should,  within  the  life  of  a  single 
Parliament,  prevail." 

The  right  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  parties  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion by  a  compromise,  and  that  over  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  angrily  disputed  in  a  speech  at  Loughborough  by 
Mr.  Philip  Snowdon,  M.P.  (Labor) : 

"  The  Labor  party  are  in  earnest.  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  Government  do  not  prosecute  this  campaign  to  a  conclusion 
which  will  forever  take  away  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  oppose  the  democratic  will,  then  the  Labor  party  will  have 
something  to  say  about  it,  and  so  will  the  people.  I  believe 
that  if  the  Government  recede  one  single  inch  from  the  condi- 
tions embodied  in  the  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
there  is  an  agreement  between  the  representatives  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  Unionist  party  for  what  they  call  a  settlement  of 
the  constitutional  question  which  will  allow  the  House  of  Lords 
to  retain  the  shadow  of  veto  power  over  financial  measures  or  a 
permanent  veto  upon  general  legislation,  then  the  Liberal  party 
will  be  dead  without  the  hope  of  resurrection. " 

These  views  also  echo  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  leader 
of  the  Labor  party.    The  Irish  party  wash  their  hands  clean  of 
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THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

— Daily  Mail  (London). 


any  responsibility  for  the  conference  and 
Asquith's  plan  of  a  compromise  Mr.  John 
Dublin,  draws  himself  up  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  to  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond, who  would  smash  the  veto 
of  the  Peers,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.     He  observed : 


"  I  will  say  here  to-night  that 
the  Irish  party  stands  as  free  as 
ever  it  did  under  the  Parnell 
leadership,  untrammeled  by  any 
pledge  or  undertaking,  direct  or 
indirect,  free  to  take  such  action 
from  day  to  day  and  from  week 
to  week  as  may  seem  best  in 
their  judgment  for  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  and  acting  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Redmond,  who 
has  been  tested  and  has  not 
proved  wanting  during  the  last 
six  months." 


in  repudiating  Mr. 
Dillon,  speaking  in 


pistols  can  wait. 


The  London  Times  thinks  that 
"  a  reasonable  compromise  "  is 
"  the  obvious  and  sensible  solu- 
tion of  the  crisis. "  Any  compro- 
mise is  impossible,  retorts  The 
Daily  Mail  (London),  a  Liberal 
organ,  if  it  does  not  provide  that 
"  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of 
Commons  must  be  put  beyond 
doubt.  In  the  region  of  finance 
Liberals  demand  for  the  House  of  Commons  sole  authority,  and 
in  the  region  of  general  legislation  the  power  to  give  legislative 
expression  to  policy  approved  by  the  electors."  No  result  may 
be  arrived  at  in  the  conference,  thinks  The  Nation  (London), 
such  as  will  please  everybody.     It  says : 

"  We  are  not  sanguine ;  the  conditions  are  highly  abnormal, 
the  proposal  of  a  conference  may  in  itself  be  premature,  and, 
as  this  week's  symptoms  show,  impatience  and  suspicion  will 
blow  in  gusts  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  while  the  confer- 
ence sits.  But  we  should  be  loth  to  say  that  statesmen,  sitting 
momentarily  isolated  from  the  press  and  the  public,  could  not 
possibly  come  to  some  general  conclusions  of  advantage  to  the 
nation.  If  they  can  lay  the  basis  of  an  understanding,  estab- 
lishing the  predominance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  definitely 
awarding  the  House  of  Lords  the  secondary  place  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  our  constitutional  writers  have  assigned  it,  and  pos- 
sibly declaring  for  a  small  elective  Chamber,  we  may,  by  some 
such  process,  find  a  way  to  regain  the  lost  constitutional 
balance." 

Even  if  a  compromise  were  made  on  the  questions  of  finance 
and  the  referendum,  says  the  Liberal  Spectator  (London),  a 
root-and-branch  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  still  be 
necessary. 


PISTOLS   FOR   TWO   AND   COFFEE   FOR   ONE. 

Mr.  Asquith. — "  Suppose  we  begin  by  sharing  the  coffee;  the 


AMERICAN   ENTERPRISE  IN   CANADA 

CANADA  spends  in  the  United  States  three-quarters  af  a 
million  dollars  a  day,  declares  Arthur  Hawkes,  of 
Toronto,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London). 
Mr.  Hawkes,  according  to  the  Toronto  Daily  News,  is  a  high 
authority  on  Canadian  and  English  trade  matters.  He  thinks 
the  American  has  come  to  be  almost  a  dominating  factor  in 
Western  Canadian  business.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Yankee  puts  management  as  well  as  money  into  his 
business.  England  has  invested  vastly  more  money  in  Canada 
than  the  United  States  has,  but  the  English  investor  is  an  ab- 
sentee partner  in  great  undertakings  and  looks  for  safe  rather 
than  large  gains.  Mr.  Hawkes  speaks  as  follows  of  the  main 
cause  of  the  triumph  of  the  United  States  over  Europe  in  trade 
competition : 

"  That  a  greater  proportion  of  American-made  than  British- 
made  goods  comes  into  this  country  is  due  to  many  things  be- 
sides the  aforetime  British  indifference  to  the  Canadian  market. 

The  proportion  of  American 
business  with  us  is  even  greater 
than  Government  returns  indi- 
cate. Fundamentally,  the  pro- 
portion of  British  goods  used  in 
Canada  is  smaller  than  any  sta- 
tistics can  be  made  to  prove, 
for  so  very  many  of  the  goods 
made  in  Canada  are  of  American 
origin.  The  national  policy  that 
won  for  Sir  John  Macdonald  the 
general  election  of  1878  produced 
a  tariff  that  brought  American 
factories  to  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  border.  It  is  a  revelation 
to  high-and-dry  free-traders  to 
learn  that,  butfor  the  tariff  wall 
built  by  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
the  chances  of  a  fusion  with  the 
United  States  would  have  been 
greatly  strengthened.  Tho  ag- 
riculture is  the  industry  by  which 
we  all  live,  the  lonesome  farm 
can  not,  under  present  condi- 
tions, carry  a  very  large  popu- 
lation. For  many  years  Canada 
suffered  rather  painfully  from 
lack  of  population,  not  merely 
because  population  did  not  come 
to  her  borders,  but  because  there 
was  a  leakage  to  the  United 
States  of  her  best  young  people 
that  was  more  like  a  whole- 
sale emigration  from  a  forlorn 
country  in  Europe  than  the  sign  of  the  building  up  of  a  new, 
strong  Britain  beyond  the  seas. 


-Punch  (London). 


THE   WITCH. 


—Pall  Mall  Gasette. 
WHEN    EXTREMES    MEET. 


July  9,  1!)10 
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GEORGE    AS   A   SAILOR   LAU. 

He  is  now  another  of  England's 
"Sailor  Kings,"  and  loves  tiie  navy 
bi  which  he  was  trained  from  early 
childhood. 

"  The  tariff  brought  American 
factories  to  Canadian  soil,  and 
so  far  provided  a  market  for 
Canadian  farm  produce  that 
could  not  have  been  sold  to  fac- 
tory workers  across  the  line.  If 
something  had  not  been  done 
to  stimulate  manufactures, 
Canada  would  have  been  chiefly 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  grower  of 
grain  for  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  would  have  received 
the  inferior  respect  which  the  farmer  and  forester  are  offered. " 

Other  causes  of  Yankee  success,  says  Mr.  Hawkes,"  are  the 
superiority  and  cheapness  of  American  goods  and  the  excellence 
of  American  trade  methods.  Besides  this  the  British  manufac- 
turer is  timid  and  hesitates  "  to  put  real  confidence  in  his  Cana- 
dian agent."  The  American  is  more  confiding  when  he  finds 
"  the  right  man,"  and  "  his  optimism  about  the  country  means 
also  an  optimism  about  the  men  to  whom  he  commits  his  inter- 
ests. Faith  begets  faith  and  together  they  beget  money-making 
works."  Of  American  investments  in  Canada  Mr.  Hawkes  fig- 
ures as  follows : 

"  Altho  the  growth  of  American  investments  in  Canada  has 
been  phenomenal,  only  a  beginning  has  been  made.  I  travel 
about  forty  thousand  miles  a  year  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  come  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  business  men. 
Every  time  I  visit  the  United  States  I  am  more  than  ever  im- 
prest with  the  Americans'  extraordinary  virility,  enterprise, 
and  optimism,  and  with  their  increasing  regard  for  everything 
Canadian.  Lest  I  may  appear  to  be  a  prejudiced  witness,  I  will 
present  a  sort  of  symposium  that  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is 
illuminating. 

"  Mr.  Richard  Grigg,  his  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  for 
the  Dominion,  whose  extremely  able  '  Report  upon  the  Condi- 
tions and  Prospects  of  British  Trade  in  Canada  '  ought  to  be  at 
the  hand  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  understand  the  commer- 
cial possibilities  of  Canada,  estimated  that,  upon  the  basis  of 
figures  then  obtainable,  there  was  invested  in  industrial  concerns 
in  Canada  125,000,000  of  American  dollars  in  1906.  The  estimate 
was  more  than  moderate.  .  .  .  The  following  figures  represent 
approximately  United  States  investments  in  this  country : 

175  Companies,  average  capital  S600,000 $105,000,000 


ON    IILS   .MOTHER'S   KNEE. 
King  Oeorgc  with  his  older  brother  and  parents  about  186S 


British  Columbia,  mills  and  timber 

British  Columbia,  mines 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  lands.  . 
Lumber  and  mines  in  .\lberta    .... 

Packing  plants 

Implements  distributing  houses  . .  . 
British  Columbia,  lands 


58,000,000 
50,000,000 
20,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 


Total 8250,000.000 


UEi'OKE   (JKADUATINt;    KKO.M    HKIRTH. 

A  restless,  roguish  child,  who  tried 
the  patie.ice  of  the  photographer,  we 
are  told,  and  spoiled  many  plates  before 
he  was  taken. 

Mr.  Hawkes  is  evidently  try- 
ing, like  Haliburton  in  his 
"  Sam  Slick,  the  Yankee  Clock- 
maker,"  to  stir  up  the  British 
manufacturers  in  Canada  and 
across  the  sea  by  pointing  a 
warning  finger  to  the  people 
south  of  the  border.  He  gives 
the  following  list  of  British  investments  in  Canada  for  1909, 
concluding  that  "  the  British  outlay  has  been  very  much  less 
than  the  American." 

BRITISH    INVESTMENTS    IN    C.\N.\DA    FOE    1909. 

Railroads $252,000,000 

Government 154,000,000 

Municipal 3.3,000,000 

Mining 9,000,000 

Industrial,  etc 67,000,000 

Mr.  Hawkes  summarizes  his  conclusions  by  declaring  that  the 
American  has  beaten  Canadian  and  British  traders  and  manu- 
facturers on  their  own  ground.  The  war  has  been  carried  into 
Africa  with  a  vengeance,  but  the  victories  of  the  clever,  patient, 
and  industrious  Yankee  have  been  absolutely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  British  possessions  north  of  the  line.  Mills  have  been 
built  and  are  being  worked,  mines  have  been  sunk  and  operated, 
lands  have  been  cleared,  plowed,  sown,  and  reaped,  packing 
plants  have  been  set  up  on  American  capital  to  the  amount  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  It  is  almost  too  late  that  a  Trade  Com- 
missioner has  been  appointed  to  foster  commercial  exchange 
with  Britain.  Even  Canadians  do  not  seem  properly  alive  to 
the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Commissioner.  Mr.  Hawkes 
concludes  by  addressing  Canadians,  a  la  Sam  Slick,  as  follows : 

"  When  you  have  estimated  the  range  of  such  a  school  of  influ- 
ences as  the  British  Trade  Commissionership  has  begun  to  open 
up,  how  much  nearer  are  you  to  insuring  an  even  more  British 
complexion  to  Canadian  affairs  ?  No  man  can  say.  It  is  in  no 
way  invidious  to  call  attention  to  the  great  speed  of  the  Ameri- 
can advance  into  Canadian  life.  It  is  creditable  to  them,  agree- 
able to  us,  and  hortatory  for  you.  Four  hundred  thousand  im- 
migrants have  come  to  us  from  below  the  line.  Naturally,  they 
are  fond  of  American-made  goods.  But  they  are  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  honoring  their  new  affiliations.  They 
do  not  love  Indiana  less  because  they  grow  to  love  Saskatch- 
ewan more. 

"  Their  money  is  propagative.  Their  personal  morale  is  ex- 
hilarating." 
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KERNEL  OF  JAPAN'S  NATIONALITY 

FRENCH  critics,  who  rate  the  Japanese  a  little  above  the 
cannibals  of  Central  Africa  in  moral  type,  fail  to  explain 
how  they  have  developed  so  many  characteristics  of  a 
vivid  and  powerful  nationality.  What  is  the  secret  of  their  suc- 
cess ?  If  we  ask  the  Japanese  themselves,  they  tell  us  the 
secret  is  in  the  home  life  and  the  home  piety.  They  think  the 
moral  training  of  the  young  is  the  most  important  influence  in 
bringing  up  stalwart,  industrious,  patriotic,  and  astute  men. 
This  thesis  is  maintained  at  some  length  by  Jiro  Shimoda  in  The 
Japan  Magazine  (Tokyo).  What  he  says  is  confirmed  by  the 
care  which  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Education  bestows  upon 
the  ethical  training  to  be  furnished  by  the  public  schools.  In 
his  recent  instructions  circulated  among  the  various  local  Gov- 
ernors throughout  the  Empire  and  quoted  in  the  Jehoya  Shim- 
bun  (Tokyo) ,  we  read : 

the  kerne!    of    education    in    childien. 


"  The  Japanese,  having  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  watch 
the  evolution  and  management  of  such  problems  in  Europe  and 
America,  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
attain  the  best  results.  At  the  present  time  there  is  the  double 
duty  of  investigating  the  processes  and  problems  of  foreign 
civilization,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  an  eye  well  upon 
ourselves  so  as  to  utilize  the  best  that  the  civilization  of  the 
world  has  produced.  But  no  matter  what  changes  time  may 
bring,  and  no  matter  how  much  our  home  life  may  be  modified 
by  Occidental  ideas,  our  fundamental  principles  of  loyalty  and 
filial  piety  will  remain  unaltered." 


C 


"  Ethical  training  is 
and  moral  education  is 
a  sublime  duty  of 
education.  Teachers, 
therefore,  should  not 
only  impart  a  moral 
knowledge  to  children 
by  means  of  text-books, 
but  should  also  con- 
stantly direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  culture 
of  moral  qualities,  af- 
fording practical  guid- 
ance in  accordance  with 
circumstances,  and  fur- 
nishing examples  where 
desirable.  In  this  way 
children  should  be 
trained  in  morality  and 
the  object  of  education 
be  accomplished." 


The  Japanese,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Shimoda. 
are  taught  from  their 
childhood  to  regard  the 
discipline  of  the  home 
as  the  school  of  patri- 
otism. The  whole  nation  is  "  one  big  family  "  and  the  Emperor 
is  the  universal  father : 

"  Thus  the  individual  families  of  the  nation  are  but  units  in 
the  one  great  family  of  which  the  sovereign  is  father ;  and  the 
same  fundamental  principle  of  ethics  is  common  to  both,  namely, 
loyalty  and  filial  piety.  These  two  principles  form  the  basis  of 
Japanese  society  and  citizenship ;  and  they  are  mutually  inter- 
dependent, as  may  be  seen  from  the  old  Japanese  saying :  '  A 
filial  son  makes  a  loyal  subject.'  " 

This  patriotic  influence  of  the  home  is  intensified  by  the  de- 
votion of  the  Japanese  wife  and  mother,  which  is  being  enlarged 
and  deepened  by  contact  with  the  feminism  of  the  Occident. 
The  women  of  Nippon  are  progressing,  and  Mr.  Shimoda  frankly 
tells  us : 

"  To-day  the  intellectual  and  social  atmosphere  of  the  world 
is  attracting  the  women  of  Japan  to  an  unusual  degree.  The 
effect  is  beneficial,  because  it  is  leading  our  women  to  see  that 
they  owe  a  duty  to  the  state  and  to  society  as  well  as  to  the 
home.  This  change  has  been  effected  chiefly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Occidental  philosophy  and  literature;  and  the  ideas 
of  some  few  of  our  women  are  becoming  so  Westernized  that 
they  are  beginning  to  discuss  the  independence  of  woman." 

The  women  of  Japan  are  watching  the  development  of  femi- 
nism in  the  West,  but  whatever  they  may  learn  from  it  will  not 
impair  the  primitive  domestic  and  national  virtues  which  have 
made  Japan  what  it  is.     This  writer  concludes  as  follows: 


AN        INDEPENDENCE    DAY        FOR   RUSSIAN    PEASANTS. 

The  semiserfs  of  the  communal  system  of  farming  becoming  freemen  and  landed  proprie- 
tors. Drawing  lots  for  farms  under  the  new  .\grarian  Law  in  the  presence  of  officials  and 
the  priest  of  the  district. 

Mr. 


WHAT  THE  DOUMA   DID 

OMPLAINTS  have  been  filling  the  European  press  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Russian  Douma  that  Premier 
Stolypine  has  so  muzzled  the  representatives  that  they 
have  been  mere  dummies,  doing  little  or  nothing  while  the 
bureaucracy  continued  its  ancient  tyranny  over  the  power  and 
purs5e  of  the  Empire.     Now  the  session  is  over  and  it  is  possible 

to  see  how  much  of  this 
W  charge  of  impotence  is 
true.  Mr.  Guchkoff, 
president  of  the  Douma, 
has  made  his  report  to 
the  Czar  at  Peterhof 
and  from  this  we  find, 
according  to  the  Rus- 
sian correspondent  of 
the  Berlin  Vossische 
Zeitung,  that  much 
practical  work  has  been 
accomplished.  Among 
the  important  bills 
passed  were  the  Agra- 
rian Bill,  extending 
peasant  proprietorship, 
the  bill  for  reforming 
local  courts,  and  the 
Finnish  Bill.  This  last 
was  perhaps  the  bold- 
est piece  of  law-ma- 
king ventured  upon  by 
Stolypine,  and  the  Vossische  Zeitung  remarks  of  it : 


"  The  general  opinion  among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Guchkoff  is 
that  the  Government,  having  obtained  parliamentary  sanction 
to  their  claim  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  legislature 
shall  be  admitted  in  Finland,  will  refrain  from  introducing 
measures  obnoxious  to  the  sensitive  patriotism  of  the  Finns. 
With  this  end  in  view  an  amendment  to  the  original  bill  abolish- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Grand  Duchy  provides  that  no  bills 
affecting  Finland  can  be  introduced  into  the  Douma  excepting 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Czar." 

No  little  pressure  was  brought  upon  the  Douma  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  grant  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  navy  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Army.     From  Mr.  Guchkoff' s  report  we  learn : 

"  The  Douma  has  made  an  extra  grant  of  $7,000,000  for  the 
Navy,  $4,000,000  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  technical  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  artillery,  arsenals,  and  dockyards,  the 
balance  to  go  for  paying  off  old  debts  to  manufacturers.  An 
extra  grant  of  $11,500,000  for  the  Army  has  also  been  made, 
with  a  special  view  of  providing  a  garrison  and  barracks  in 
Southern  Finland." 

As  appears  from  this  last  sentence,  Finland  is  still  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Russian  Government.  Finns  and  Russians  live 
a  cat-and-dog  life  on  the  Peninsula,  and  the  correspondent  tells 
us  that  the  autumn  session  of  the  Douma  will  be  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  a  bill  equalizing  the  rights  of  Russians  and  Finns  in  the 
Grand  Duchy.  — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Dtorst^ 
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TO  MAKE  LABOR   MORE  EFFICIENT 

THE  LABOR  done  by  a  machine  and  that  done  by  a 
human  being  both  consist  of  simple  movements  in  series. 
By  a  scientific  study  of  these  movements,  resultinR  in 
their  better  coordination  and  adaptacion  to  their  purposes,  ma- 
chinery has  been  greatly  improved.  May  not  the  same  thing  be 
accomplished  with  the  human  laborer  ?  That  this  plan  is  not 
only  possible,  but  has  been  carried  out  in  certain  instances,  and 
that  the  efficiency  of  labor  on  a  large  scale  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  its  general  adoption  is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer 
in  Industrial  Engineering  (New  York,  June).  The  subject  was 
first  broached  several  years  ago  by  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  the 
writer  tells  us.     He  says : 

"  Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Taylor's  method  involved  a  study  of  the 
various  operations  in  a  job,  timing  these  operations,  changing 
the  conditions  in  accordance  with  his  time  studies,  until  the 
minimum  time  in  which  the  best  worker  could  perform  them 
was  determined,  and  then  compelling  all  the  workers  to  conform 
to  the  methods  of  the  most  skilled  operator,  and  to  equal  his 
time,  by  means  of  bonuses  and  penalties. 

"  Every  operation  is  made  uy  of  a  series  of  motions  on  the 
part  of  a  worker.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  10  to  50  per  cent, 
of  these  motions  are  unnecessary,  and  many  of  the  remaining 
motions  are  so  made  that  much  time  is  wasted.  If  the  standard 
operations,  to  be  performed  in  a  standard  time,  are  performed 
by  means  of  standardized  motions,  the  worker  will  attain  an 
efficiency  hitherto  undreamed  of  in  most  industrial  work.  These 
standard  motions  can  be  determined  only  after  a  careful  study 
which  eliminates  all  useless  movements  both  of  man  and  ma- 
terial, and  of  the  conditions  surrounding  these  movements.  The 
problem  is  a  far  larger  one  than  appears  at  first  glance.  It  in- 
volves the  provision  of  facilities  for  supplying  the  worker  with 
his  material  in  proper  quantities  and  at  the  proper  place  ;  it  in- 
volves the  provision  of  proper  tools ;  it  involves  the  provision 
of  proper  surroundings  for  the  worker ;  and,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  involves  the  employment  of  workers  of  the 
proper  physical  and  mental  constitution  to  carry  out  to  the  letter 
the  instructions  given  them  for  making  the  standard  motions. " 

Recent  experiments  on  "  motion  study,"  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  show  how  the  adaptation  of  standard 
motions  to  bricklaying  has  so  increased  efficiency  that  men  can 
lay  more  brick  and  earn  more  money  than  under  the  old  order 
of  things.  And  bricklaying  is  a  trade  so  old  that  it  was  thought 
nothing  new  could  be  learned  about  it.  Bricklayers  4,000  years 
ago  laid  brick  in  much  the  same  way  as  to-day.  We  read 
further : 

"  It  maybe  objected  that  Taylor's  time  studies  and  Gilbreth's 
motion  studies  are  nice  theories,  worked  out  at  the  desk  and  on 
paper,  but  which  would  fail  utterly  when  put  to  the  test  of 
practise.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  worked  out  his  system  in  a  score  of  shops — some  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  in  the  country  among  them.  Mr. 
Gilbreth  is  a  successful  contractor,  handling  jobs  whose  costs 
run  into  the  millions,  and  his  men  all  work  according  to  the 
standard  motions  developed  by  him.  The  ideas  of  both  have 
withstood  that  most  rigid  of  all  tests — commercial  use.  The 
fact  that  both  systems  are  enforced  by  a  system  of  bonus  pay- 
ments for  good  work,  and  penalties  for  poor  work  is  immaterial. 
The  important  fact  is  that  they  accomplish, the  object  for  which 
they  were  designed. 

"  Motion  study,  time  study,  and  all  other  investigations  of  a 
like  sort,  have  a  wider  scope  than  is  apparently  indicated  above. 
Properly  carried  out  and  applied,  they  will  rid  the  country  of 
its  greatest  waste — industrial  warfare.  The  loss  due  to  useless 
motions,  to  improper  speeds  and  feeds  on  machines,  to  improper 
tools  and  surroundings  and  to  other  causes,  is  enormous.  It  is 
insignificant  when  compared  to  that  caused  by  strikes,  by  limi- 
tation of  output,  by  loafing  on  the  job,  and  by  the  numberless 
other  evidences  of  the  antagonism  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. The  present-day  methods  of  overcoming  these  losses 
are  but  compromises  and  do  not  reach  the  root  of  the  trouble. 


Most  employers  do  not  know  what  their  men  are  capable  of  ac- 
complishing. They  install  a  piece-work  system,  leave  it  to  the 
men  to  find  out  the  way  to  increase  their  output,  and  then,  in 
a  panic  at  the  large  wages  the  men  are  earning,  cut  the  rate, 
with  the  usual  result  of  dissatisfaction  and  trouble.  The  em- 
ployer owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  men  to  study  his  own  work, 
to  standardize  the  operations  and  the  motions  for  performing 
these  operations.  He  owes  it  to  himself  to  instruct  his  men 
in  these  motions,  to  reward  them  when  they  fulfil  his  instruc- 
tions, and  to  penalize  them  when  they  do  not.  Under  these 
conditions  waste  and  industrial  warfare  will  disappear.  They 
have  done  so  wherever  these  methods  have  been  used,  and  they 
will  do  so  again. 

"  In  our  opinion,  the  stopping  of  industrial  waste,  both  of 
labor  and  material,  is  the  most  serious  problem  in  the  country 
to-day.  That  it  can  be  stopt  by  proper  management,  along  the 
lines  indicated  above,  we  firmly  believe.  It  is  our  intention  to 
devote  a  large  measure  of  our  space  to  this  problem  from  now 
on,  and  to  secure  the  most  advanced  writers  on  all  phases  of 
this  subject  to  handle  the  problem.  We  believe  we  can  perform 
no  more  important  mission." 


STORM-WARNINGS  FOR  SKY-SAILORS 

A  REPORT  on  a  special  weather-service  maintained  last 
summer  in  connection  with  the  International  Aeronau- 
tical Exposition  has  just  been  published  by  Dr.  Franz 
Linke,  director  of  the  Meteorological  Institute  of  the  Physi- 
kalischer  Verein  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  This  service,  which 
was  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  so  successful  that  a  similar  under- 
taking is  likely  to  be  a  feature  of  all  future  large  aeronautical 
competitions,  especially  in  regions  of  frequent  thunder-storms. 
Says  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  June  18) : 

"  The  prediction  of  large  general  storms  can  be  safely  left  to 
the  national  weather  services  that  now  exist  in  all  civilized 
countries.  Local  storms,  however,  and  especially  thunder- 
storms, are  notoriously  difficult  to  forecast  on  the  basis  of  the 
widely  scattered  reports  that  make  up  the  ordinary  weather- 
map  and  that  are  all  that  the  forecaster  ordinarily  has  at  his 
command.  The  attention  of  the  Frankfort  service  was  directed 
especially  to  the  prediction  of  thunder-storms.  The  life-history 
of  these  storms  is  now  well  understood,  thanks  to  the  brilliant 
investigations  of  a  small  group  of  meteorologists,  of  whom  Mr. 
Durand-Greville  is  the  most  conspicuous.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  sweep  across  the  country  in  a  long  line  that  may 
be  compared  to  the  front  of  an  advancing  army — the  '  thunder- 
storm front ' — at  a  speed  averaging,  in  Europe,  about  40  kilo- 
meters [25  miles]  an  hour.  The  line  of  advance  keeps  a  position 
more  or  less  parallel  to  itself,  and  its  progress  is  not  difficult 
to  predict,  if  its  existence  and  position  are  known  at  any  given 
time.  The  prerequisites  of  successful  thunder-storm  prediction 
are  a  dense  network  of  reporting  stations  and  a  system  of 
adequate  telegraphic  communication  with  the  central  station. 

"  Dr.  Linke  engaged  the  services  of  fifty-five  observers,  con- 
stituting a  picket-line  of  150  kilometers  radius  around  the  city 
of  Frankfort.  These  were  mainly  recruited  from  among  the 
volunteer  observers  already  reporting,  but  not  by  telegraph,  to 
the  existing  meteorological  institutes  of  Southern  Germany. 
These  persons  were  requested  to  send  an  '  urgent '  telegram  to 
Frankfort  whenever  a  thunder-storm  or  a  wind-squall  (which  is 
first  cousin  to  the  thunder-storm)  appeared  in  their  vicinity, 
between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  The  compensation 
offered  was  a  free  entrance  ticket  to  the  exposition  and  a  copy 
of  the  published  results  of  the  experiment. 

"  The  result  of  these  arrangements  was  most  gratifying,  as, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  thirty-seven  thunder-storms 
that  reached  Frankfort  during  the  three  months  of  the  exposi- 
tion were  duly  heralded  an  hour  or  more  before  their  arrival. 

"  It  is  noted  that  no  air-craft  attempted  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
Providence,  and  the  weather  forecaster — except  the  big  Zeppe- 
lin, which  began  its  famous  voyage  to  Cologne  against  the  ad- 
vice of  the  forecaster  and  promptly  ran  into  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm. 

"  The  entire  cost  of  the  service  was  only  600  marks  ($150)  : 
an  insignificant  amount  compared  to  the  value  of  a  single  large 
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air-ship,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  lives  of  aeronauts,  an 
effective  storm-warning  service  accordingly  offers  a  cheap  form 
of  insurance." 


THE  COLDEST  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD 


THE  LOWEST  temperature  yet  registered  is  nowhere 
near  the  North  Pole.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  exactly  on 
the  equator,  but  far  up  in  the  air.  ■  On  August  30,  1908, 
this  temperature,  119.7°  below  zero  Fahrenheit,  was  shown  by  a 
thermometer  sent  up  in  a  "  sounding  balloon  "  to  a  height  of  12 
miles  at  Shirati,  on  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  if  the  balloon  had  gone  up  a  little  higher,  a  still  lower 
temperature  would  have  been  discovered.  There  is  now  known 
to  be  a  sharply  defined  limit.  Says  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  June  11)  : 

"  It  remains  true,  in  general,  that  the  temperature  of  the  air 
decreases  upward,  and  that  the  air  at  great  altitudes  is  extremely 
cold  as  compared  with  that  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

"  Until  Teisserenc  de  Bort  announced  his  discovery  of  the 
isothermal  layer,  eight  years  ago,  it  was  not  suspected  that 
this  decrease  of  temperature  did  not  extend  upward  to  the  limits 
of  the  atmosphere.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  know  that  at  a  cer- 
tain altitude,  averaging,  in 
middle  latitudes,  about  11,000 
meters  (7  miles),  the  fall  in 
temperature  with  increasing 
altitude  ceases  rather  abruptly, 
usually  giving  place  to  a  rise 
of  temperature  for  a  certain 
distance  upward,  above  which 
the  temperature  remains  ap- 
proximately constant  as  far  as 
the  highest  ascents  of  sounding 
balloons  have  carried  thermo- 
metric  apparatus. 

"  Hence,  above  any  given 
spot  on  the  earth's  surface  the 
air  is  coldest  just  below  the  re- 
gion of  the  upper  inversion, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  great  isothermal  layer  (or, 
as  it  is  now  called  by  its  dis- 
coverer, the  stratosphere) . 

"  The  altitude  of  the  isother- 
mal layer  varies  with  the  baro- 
metric pressure  at  the  earth's 
surface,  with  the  season,  and 
especially  with  the  latitude.  It 
is  somewhat  less  over  the  poles 

than  over  middle  latitudes,  and  very  much  greater  over  equa- 
torial regions  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  other  words, 
the  decrease  of  temperature  with  altitude  continues  to  a  much 
greater  height  within  the  tropics  than  elsewhere,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  the  lowest  temperature  ever  registered 
in  the  atmosphere  was  met  with  almost  exactly  over  the 
equator 

"  This  was  one  of  the  many  interesting  results  of  the  remark- 
able series  of  sounding-balloon  ascensions  executed  in  equa- 
torial Africa  by  the  expedition  under  Beson  and  Elias,  sent  out 
by  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Lindenberg,  the  complete  report 
of  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Observatory." 


tention  to  the  importance  of  building  and  maintaining  such 
tanks  properly,"  The  Engineering  Record  believes  that  some 
good  will  result  therefrom.     It  continues : 

"  A  tank  on  the  roof  of  a  building  is  subject  not  only  to  ordi- 
nary strains,  but  also  to  wind  stresses  and  deterioration  by 
weather  to  an  extent  few  people  appreciate.  For  this  reason 
the  supports  should  be  designed  with  special  care,  and  the 
•strength  of  all  parts  on  which  the  supports  rest  should  be  of 
an  unquestionable  nature.  Old  walls,  beams,  and  columns 
should  be  examined  thoroughly  before  a  tank  is  placed  on  them, 
and  after  it  is  put  in  service  its  condition  should  be  kept  under 
observation.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  frequent  mode 
of  failure  is  the  bursting  of  a  stave,  apparently  allowing  a  jet 
of  water  to  rush  out  which,  by  its  reaction,  overthrows  the 
structure. " 


ABOUT  THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNING 
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Copyrighted  by  Key  Pittman. 

LIGHTNING    STRIKING    A    VILLAGE    HOME. 

Illustration  from  an  article  intended  to  "rob  the  thunder-storm  of  its 
terrors."     The  argument  is  that  such  scenes  as  this  are  very  rare. 


NDER  the  title  "Robbing  the  Thunder-Storm  of  its 
Terrors, "  Donald  Cameron  Shafer  contributes  a  popular 
explanation  of  these  phenomena  to  Coujitry  Life  in 
America  (New  York,  July),  illustrated  with  some  striking  pho- 
tographs of  lightning  discharges.     It  seems  doubtful  whether 

his  article  justifies  its  title,  for 
he  confesses  that  neither  ex- 
planation nor  argument  will 
relieve  the  fear  of  lightning, 
which  is  instinctive.  Why,  asks 
Mr.  Cameron,  are  so  many  peo- 
ple, brave  under  all  other  cir- 
cumstances, so  deathly  afraid 
of  thunder  and  lightning? 
It  is  not  because  lightning  is  so 
dangerous,  for  more  persons 
are  killed  each  year  by  falling 
building  material,  more  die 
from  fright,  than  are  killed  by 
lightning.  Only  169  people 
were  killed  by  lightning  in  this 
country  during  1906,  according 
to  Census  figures,  and  only  30 
of  these  were  in  cities.  Heat 
and  the  sun  killed  763  during 
the  same  year ;  203  died  from 
cold  and  freezing,  and  4,395 
were  drowned.     We  read : 


DANGEROUS  WATER-TANKS— The  record  of  disaster  due 
to  the  failure  of  water-tanks  on  the  roofs  of  buildings,  usually 
from  some  weakness  in  their  supports,  is  a  long  and  continuous 
one,  says  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York,  June  18).  One 
of  the  worst  recent  accidents  of  this  kind  occurred  on  June  13 
in  Montreal.  A  score  of  people,  we  are  told,  were  killed  by  the 
collapse  of  a  water-tank  on  the  top  of  a  building  occupied  by 
a  newspaper.  The  supports  of  the  tank  apparently  gave  way, 
and  it  crashed  down  through  the  rear  of  the  building  into  the 
basement.  Fire  at  once  broke  out,  starting  from  the  furnaces 
of  the  stereotyping  plant.     "  If  the  serious  fatalities  draw  at- 


"  Lightning-fear  goes  deeper  than  intelligence.  A  large  per- 
centage of  all  the  animals,  birds,  and  fish  are  also  deadly  afraid 
of  lightning  and  its  noisy  companion,  thunder.  .  .  .  Let  us 
forget  our  inborn  fears — a  relic,  perhaps,  of  prehistoric  days — 
and  analyze  this  thunder-storm  which  makes  the  heart  to  quake 
and  the  nerves  to  tingle 

"  Look  out  and  you  will  see  the  raindrops  dashing  to  earth  in 
a  pleasing,  life-giving  summer  shower.  Watch  and  you  will  see 
come  tearing  out  of  the  depths  of  a  cloud,  as  black  as  night,  a 
bolt  of  electricity  which  dashes  to  the  ground  and  disappears. 
If  the  pent-up  waters  of  the  upper  air  were  dammed  back  by 
some  invisible  force  until  the  increased  pressure  forced  an 
opening,  and  then  descended  to  earth  in  one  mighty  stream,  it 
would  mean  certain  destruction  to  everything  it  struck.  Imag- 
ine a  column  of  water,  like  a  gigantic  water-spout,  striking  a 
building,  a  village,  or  a  city;  the  result  would  be  as  destructive 
as  lightning,  if  not  more  so. 

"  The  particles  of  moisture  accumulating  in  the  upper  air  are 
free  to  drop  to  earth  as  soon  as  they  condense  and  unite  until 
they  are  too  heavy  to  float.  The  particles  of  electricity  gathered 
in  the  upper  air,  which  is  moist  enough  to  be  a  good  conductor, 
are  effectively  insulated  from  the  ground  by  layers  of  more  or 
less  dry  air,  which  is  the  best  non-conductor  of  electricity  in 
the  world.  This  electricity  is  '  dammed  back  '  until  it  reaches  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  break  down  this  resistance  and  dash  to 
earth  in  a  single  gigantic  spark  or  flash. 

"  It  is  the  gaseous  particles  composing  the  atmosphere,  heated 
to  incandescence  by  the  electrical  energy  breaking  down  this 
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A    SAFE   AND   SANE   CELEBRATION. 


CLOUDS    UNLOADING    ELKCTKICITV    To    A    CKNTUAL    I'OIXT, 

Which  then  becomes  overcharged,  and  the  air  resistance  is  broken 

down. 


Lightning  may  be  spectacular,  but  it  is  not  dangerous,  insi.sts  Mr.  Shafer — "it  isn't  half  as  dangerous  as  going  out  of  the  house  on  aa  icy  morning, 

walking  down  the  cellar  stairs,  or  a  hundred  other  things  we  do  every  day." 


resistance,  which  we  see,  and  not  the  electricity  itself.     Elec- 
tricity can  not  be  seen. 

"  Lightning  traveling  from  one  cloud  to  another,  or  from  a 
cloud  to  the  earth,  has  no  special  direction  any  more  than  that 
it  takes  the  easiest  path.  As  the  atmosphere,  especially  in  a 
storm,  is  full  of  whirls,  eddies,  and  waves  like  water,  but  un- 
like water  being  of  different  degrees  of  dryness  and  conduc- 
tivity, the  light- 
ning travels  in  a 
rather  zigzag  path. 

"  A  large  number 
of  people  run  and 
put  down  all  the 
windows  and  close 
the  doors  as  soon  as 
a  thunder-storm  ap- 
proaches. ...  A 
great  many  people 
actually  believe 
that  lightning  can 
be  blown  into  a 
house  with  a  strong 
draft.  With  the 
terrific  speed  of 
lightning  — 186,000 
miles  a  second — 
there  is  no  danger 
of  its  being  blown 
aside  from  its 
course,  only  that 
the  wind  might, 
and  probably  does, 
change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  air  currents,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  greatly  to 
affect  the  direction  of  the  discharge  and  carry  it  into  a  build- 
ing. There  is  absolutely  no  record  that  I  know  of  where  a  dis- 
charge of  lightning  from  the  sky  struck  the  side  of  the  house 
and  came  into  an  open  window  or  an  open  door.     Houses  are 


HERE  THE  RESISTANCE  BETWEEN  CLOUDS  WAS  LESS  THAN  THAT  FROM  CLOUD  TO  E.\RTH. 


struck,  but  they  are  always  struck  on  the  roof  first,  and  nearly 
always  on  the  very  highest  point  of  the  roof  at  that,  unless  the 
current  leaps  off  a  telephone  or  electric-light  wire.  This  is 
because,  with  the  enormous  voltage  or  pressure  of  light- 
ning, dry  wood  is  almost  as  good  a  conductor  as  copper 
wire  is  to  a  weaker  current,  and  lightning  traveling  always 
in  the  easiest  paths,  quickly  leaves  the  air,  which  is  a  non- 
conductor, to  run 
down  the  wooden 
timbers  of  a  build- 
ing. But  even 
the  electrical  en- 
gineer must  admit 
that  a  lightning- 
scared  person  who 
seeks  the  comfort- 
ing folds  of  the 
family  feather-bed 
whenever  the  light- 
ning flashes,  shows 
good  judgment. 
Dry  feathers  are 
excellent  insulat- 
ing material,  and 
while  they  would 
not  stop  a  bolt 
of  lightning  if  it 
actually  hit  the  per- 
son, yet  they  would 
prevent  a  danger- 
ous discharge  from 
passing  through 
the    body    in    case 


another   portion  of  the  house  was  struck. 

Lightning,  then,  is  simply  the  breaking  down  of  the  air  under 
electric  stress,  just  as  a  beam  will  break  under  mechanical 
Stress  if  too  heavily  loaded.     It  is  now  known,  the  writer  tells 
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us,  that  the  electric  pressure  of  the  air  rises  at  the  rate  of 
about  109  volts  to  the  foot  as  we  go  up.  At  a  point  100  feet 
high  it  may  thus  be  10,000  volts  above  that  on  the  ground. 
Floating  water  particles  assume  the  electrical  pressure  of  the 
height  where  they  float — perhaps  100,000  volts  above  that  of  the 


FIKING    THE    MAHTEN-HALE    GRENADE. 

"Troops  without  artillery  will  now  have  at  their  disposal  real 
shrapnel  shells." 

earth's  surface.  These  electric  charges  are  on  the  surface  of 
the  drops.  When  small  droplets  fuse  together  to  form  an  ordi- 
nary raindrop,  the  total  surface  is  lessened ;  it  will  not  hold  the 
electric  charge,  and  this  must  seek  other  quarters.  To  quote 
further : 

"  Lightning  flashes  nearly  always  occur  within  clouds,  and 
very  rarely  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  still  more  rarely  from  a 
cloud  to  the  ground.  It  is  very  probable  that  discharges  from 
a  cloud  to  the  earth  take  place  only  when  a  heavy  downpour  of 
rain  drives  a  current  of  air  carrying  a  high  electrical  pressure 
part  way  down  to  the  ground,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  light- 
ning discharges  to  the  ground  are  nearlv  always  followed  by  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain." 

How  about  lightning-rods  ?  A  few  years  ago,  the  writer  says, 
the  country  was  lightning-rod  crazy.  Lightning-rods  stuck  up 
from  gable  roofs,  towers,  and  chimneys.  These  are  good  if 
lightning  happens  to  strike  a  building,  but  the  rods  are  "  such 
feeble  protection  "  that  "  the  large  insurance  companies  do  not 
lower  their  rates  on  barns  or  other  buildings  equipped  with 
lightning-rods."  Most  houses  are  never  struck,  but  the  writer 
speaks  of  one  house  in  England  that  has  been  hit  over  300 
times.  We  are  told  that  the  only  way  to  protect  a  building 
securely  "  would  be  to  enclose  it  in  a  metal  cage,  well  grounded, 
through  which  lightning,  which  always  stays  on  the  surface, 
can  not  penetrate.  The  new  concrete  buildings  reenforced 
with  a  network  of  steel  rods  offer  the  very  best  protection 
against  lightning." 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  photographs  that  the  conventional 
representation  of  lightning  by  zigzags  made  up  of  straight  lines 
is  altogether  wrong.  "  Lightning  is  "  crinkly  " — not  straight  in 
any  of  its  parts  or  elements. 


SHRAPNEL  FROM  A   RIFLE 

THE  HAND-GRENADE  has  been  a  formidable  weapon 
in  hand-to-hand  fighting  ever  since  its  introduction  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Altho  somewhat  disused  of  late, 
it  was  revived  with  effect  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  es-^ 
pecially  at  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur ;  and  now  it  bids  fair,  in 
an  improved  form,  to  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  In  this  new 
form,  the  invention  of  an  Englishman,  F.  Marten  Hale,  the 
miniature  shell  is  to  be  fired  from  a  rifle  instead  of  thrown  by 
hand,  altho  at  very  close  range  it  may  be  used  in  the  old  way. 
Thus  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  hand-to-hand  fighting,  but  may 
be  employed  when  the  contending  forces  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart.  The  new  weapon  is  thus  described  by  Louis  Serve  in 
La  Nature  (Paris)  : 

"  His  apparatus  is  very  simple ;  it  is  composed  essentially  of 
a  steel  tube  of  slight  strength,  5^^  inches  long  and  1}^  inches  in 
diameter,  one  of  whose  ends  is  closed  by  a  fixt  plate  on  which 
may  be  screwed  a  steel  rod  10  inches  long.  Inside  this  envelop 
is  another  tube  of  the  same  length,  but  of  greatly  reduced 
diameter.  In  the  annular  space  between  the  two  tubes  is  the 
charge  of  explosive — tonite,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  power 
and  the  safety  of  handling. " 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  smaller  tube — the  side  opposite  to- 
that  where  the  steel  rod  is  screwed— is  placed  the  detonator, 
bearing  a  fulminate  cap.  Just  before  use  this  detonator  is 
screwed  into  place.  Near  the  upper  third  of  the  length  of  the 
grenade  is  fitted  a  steel  ring  divided  into  24  segments.  When 
the  explosion  occurs,  these  24  fragments  and  all  the  bits  of  the 
shattered  grenade  are  turned  into  deadly  projectiles.  The 
writer  continues : 

"  The  Marten-Hale  grenade  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  fired  from  a  gun  of  any  kind  whatever,  so  long  as  the 
diameter  of  the  steel  rod  forming  the  '  tail  '  corresponds  with 
the   caliber  of  the  barrel.      This   rod   is 
simply  introduced  into  the  gun    and   the 
grenade  may  be  thrown  to  a  great  distance 
by   the   discharge  of  an  ordinary    blank 
cartridge. " 

With  the  regulation  cartridge  used  in  the 
English  Army,  the  grenade  is  thrown  to 
about  500  feet,  but  this  distance  may  be 
doubled  by  using  a  larger  cartridge.  To 
fire  the  grenade  1,000  feet  it  must  be  aimed 
at  an  angle  of  35°  to  40°.  The  recoil  is 
very  slight  and  may  even  be  entirely  abol- 
ished by  firing  from  a  kneeling  posture  and 
resting  the  butt  of  the  gun  on  the  ground. 
Further : 

"  With  the  aid  of  a  special  belt,  a  soldier 
can  very  easily  carry  four  grenades  without 
being  at  all  inconvenienced,  and  he  might 
even  carry  as  many  as  ten.  ...  At  close 
quarters,  they  may  be  thrown  with  the 
hand,  in  which  case  the  rod  is  unscrewed 
and  replaced  with  a  very  short  one  having 
at  the  end  a  ring  to  which  a  cord  about  16 
inches  long  is  tied.  The  grenade  is  thrown 
by  means  of  this  cord. 

"  There  is  no  danger  in  carrying  the  gi-e- 
nade  on  the  person,  especially  if  the  pre- 
caution be  taken  to  remove  the  detonators. 

Tonite  is  a  very  safe  explosive,  which  can  be  set  off  only  by  the 
shock  produced  by  a  special  detonator.  A  loaded  grenade  has 
been  fired  upon  with  ball,  and  no  explosion  resulted,  altho  the 
charge  of  tonite  was  pulverized. 

"The  detonating  head  having  been  removed,  if  a  piece  of 
Bickford  cord  be  introduced,  the  grenade  may  then  be  used  like 
a  melinite  cartridge  to  demolish  walls  or  bridges,  to  put  out  of 
commission  artillery  or  railways,  etc. 

"  Numerous    experiments    have  been    made,  particularly    in 
England  and  before    representatives   or  military   attaches  of" 
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most  of  the  great  Powers.  At  Vienna  a 
grenade  was  set  off  in  a  room  lined  with 
sheet  steel,  and  223  fragments  were  col- 
lected. More  recently  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, before  using  the  Marten-Hale  grenade 
in  Morocco,  made  several  tests  of  it,  one  of 
which  was  specially  striking.  In  a  circle  150 
feet  in  diameter  were  arranged  90  manni- 
kins  representing  soldiers.  A  grenade  was 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  these  and  the  result 
was  examined;  it  was  found  that  nine  had 
been  '  killed  '  and  47  *  wounded.' 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  German  General 
Staff,  after  having  followed  closely  all  the 
tests  that  have  been  made,  is  also  consider- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  new  engine  of  war, 
which  is  both  cheap  and  effective.  Its 
efficiency  is  multiple,  for  it  not  only  does 
great  material  damage,  but  produces  besides 
a  very  depressing  moral  effect  on  troops. 
The  terrific  din  caused  by  the  repeated  ex- 
plosion of  these  miniature  shells  necessarily 
makes  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind. 

"  Altho  it  may  not  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  art  of  war,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  use  of  the  Marten-Hale  grenade  will 
greatly  modify  the  complexion  of  fighting  at 
distances  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  since 
troops  without  artillery  will  now  have  at 
their  disposal  real  shrapnel  shells." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


X-RAYS  AND  ARCHEOLOGY 


A  PROCESS  to  reveal  the  inner  anat- 
omy of  a  stony  fossil  by  a;-ray  was 
recently  described  in  these  pages. 
Now  we  are  told  of  its  use  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  an  alleged  antique  work  of  art,  to  test  its  genuine- 
ness. The  artistic  side  of  this  controversy  has  already  been 
treated  in  our  "  Letters  and  Art "  department.  We  quote 
from  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago,  July) : 

"  Dr.  Bode,  director  of  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  purchased 
in  England,  a  short  time  ago,  a  wax  bust  called  *  Flora,'  sup- 
posed to  be  a  production  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury). Immediately  afterward  the  authenticity  of  this  bust 
was  questioned  by  an  English  art  expert,  and  The  Times  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  a  Southampton  antiquarian  and  auctioneer, 
Mr.  Cooksey,  in  which  the  writer  declared  that  an  English 
sculptor,  Mr.  R.  C.  Lucas,  who  died  in  1883,  was  the  author  of 
the  work.  This  sensational  assertion  did  not  fail  to  have  its 
effect,  and  new  proofs  of  the  recent  origin  of  the  bust  were 
sought  for  and  found  every  day,  which  naturally  induced  the 
purchaser,  who  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  the  bust,  to 
searchf  or  counterproofs.  Tho  the  artistic 
value  of  the  wax  bust  itself,  which  has  been 
placed  at  the  Emperor  Frederick  Museum, 
can  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  issue 
of  this  discussion,  the  different  methods  used 
for  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  bust  are  of 
more  than  passing  interest,  as  all  the  re- 
sources of  modem  engineering  were  drawn 
upon  in  this  connection. 

"  The  principal  reason  for  considering  Lu- 
cas as  the  author  of  the  work  was  a  photo- 
graph said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  sculp- 
tor in  his  studio  from  a  wax  bust,  and  which 
bears  the  following  inscription  written  in 
pencil  by  Lucas  himself :  '  The  "  Flora  " 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.'  This  photograph 
showed  a  female  figure,  draped  in  a  shawl 
and  drest  in  a  light  garb,  which,  apart  from 
the  hands,  that  are  wanting  in  the  wax  bust, 
bore  a  striking  likeness  to  the  latter.  Dr. 
Bode  compared  this  photograph  with  some 
pictures  taken  from  the  bust  he  had  pur- 
chased and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
busts  represented  in  the  respective  photo- 
graphs could  not  possibly  be  identical,  some 


C!ompelled  by  the  a;-ray  to  tell  her  age,  tho 
some  still  think  her  older  than  her  evidence 
would  seem  to  indicate. 


Striking  differences  being  visible  at  first 
sight. 

"  However,  in  spite  of  this  visual  evidence, 
an  accurate  photographic  measuring  process 
enabled  Dr.  Miethe  to  obtain  a  perfect  co- 
incidence of  the  Lucas  picture  and  the  re- 
cent photographs.  In  view  of  the  ab.solute 
identity  of  meaHuremcnts  in  all  parts  of  the 
bust.  Dr.  Miethe  pronounced  himself  in 
favor  of  the  English  hypothesis. 

"  Needless  to  say,  those  of  the  other  party 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  negative  result, 
and  called  in  the  aid  of  chemical  analysis. 
The  melting-point  of  some  wax  samples 
taken  from  various  portions  of  the  bust  was 
determined  and  found  to  be  somewhat  lower 
than  that  of  the  usual  wax  as  used  by  mod- 
ern artists.  Other  chemical  factors  failed 
to  yield  any  definite  evidence." 

The  most  sanguine  hopes,  however,  the 
writer  goes  on,  were  based  on  the  use  of  ar- 
rays for  examining  the  structure  of  the 
bust.  Some  persons,  among  whom  was  the 
son  of  the  supposed  author,  asserted  that 
Lucas,  in  order  to  save  material,  used  to 
fill  up  his  wax  figures  with  rags,  pieces  of 
clothing,  etc.  Now,  as  x-rays  enable  sub- 
stances of  different  densities  in  the  interior 
of  an  object  to  be  distinguished  on  the  pho- 
tographic plate,  an  x-ray  examination  of 
the  bust  was  made. 


"  This  interesting  operation  was  carried 
out  on  November  13,  last,  in  the  photo- 
graphic studio  of  the  Museum,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  committee  composed  of  the  fore- 
most Berlin  art  experts.  One  of  the  x-ray 
pictures  so  obtained  is  illustrated  herewith.  It  shows  without 
any  doubt  that  the  interior  of  the  bust  does  contain  substances 
of  different  densities,  and  the  same  result  was  obtained  by  visual 
x-ray  inspection.  In  order  further  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
the  material  contained  in  the  bust,  the  committee  had  an  electri- 
cal manufacturer  construct  a  special  electrical  instrument  for 
melting  an  opening  into  the  wax,  without  marring  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bust.  This  instrument  was  somewhat  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  electric  cauterizing  instrument  used  by  dentists  and 
surgeons. 

"  After  thus  melting  some  holes  into  the  bust,  the  experi- 
menters succeeded  in  removing  some  tissue  samples,  which  were 
submitted  for  further  examination  to  special  experts.  In  order 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  possible  origin  of  the  fabric,  a 
sample  was  even  sent  to  London,  where  the  officials  of  a  museum 
found  them  to  belong  to  the  Victorian  Age.  In  spite  of  this 
apparent  evidence  in  favor  of  the  recent  origin  of  the  bust,  those 
who  believe  in  the  opposite  hypothesis  are 
still  left  the  possibility  of  considering  Lucas 
not  as  the  author,  but  as  the  restorer  of  this 
masterpiece. " 


J-BAY    PHOTOGRAPH   WHICH   SHOWED   THAT 
THE   HEAD   WAS  STUFFED. 


TIME  BY  WIRELESS— Wireless  time  sig- 
nals are  now  given  out  regularly  from  the 
station  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  at  Paris.  This 
plan,  first  announced  by  Bouquet  de  la  Grye, 
has  been  under  discussion  for  some  time. 
Says  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  28)  : 

"  The  powerful  radio-telegraphic  station 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower  sends  out  at  fixt  hours 
signals  that  will  tell  vessels  the  Paris  time 
and  thus  enable  them  to  obtain  their  longi- 
tude. Preliminary  trials  of  the  new  sys- 
tem began  at  the  Observatory  on  May  9 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Baillaud  and 
Boquet.  On  May  23  regular  service  began. 
Three  trains  of  electric  waves  are  sent  out  in 
succession  by  the  antenna  on  the  tower — at 
midnight,  at  two  minutes  past,  and  at  four 
minutes  past." 
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KING  GEORGE'S   EXPURGATED  OATH 

WHILE  extreme  English  conservatism  has  been  voiced 
in  a  few  protests  against  modification  of  the  royal 
coronation  oath,  the  view  that  "  any  attempt  to  alter 
the  declaration  would  grievously  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  people 
and  endanger  the  hard-won  liberties  of  Great  Britain,"  as  Lord 
Kinnaird  and  his  associates  voiced  it,  seems  to  lack  effective 
support.  In  fact,  now  that  it  is  practically  assured  that  when 
George  V.  is  crowned  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  he  will 
not  be  compelled  to  take  the  historic  vow  which  his  Catholic 
subjects  regard  as  an  insult  to  them  and  their 
faith,  the  King's  Protestant  subjects  are  gen- 
erally well-satisfied  to  hear  no  more  of  an 
utterance  which  they  have  deplored  as  a 
displeasing  relic  of  civil  war  and  religious 
intolerance. 

The  position  of  Protestant  England  is  thus 
exemplified  by  The  Saturday  Review  (London) : 

"  Let  us  by  all  means  have  it  clearly  laid 
down  by  statute  that  the  King  must  not  belong 
to  the  Roman  Church,  and  let  him  declare  in 
unmistakable  terms  his  rejection  of  the  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  that  Communion  ;  but  surely 
such  a  pronouncement  should  be  made  with 
dignity,  moderation,  and  a  due  regard  to  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  all  his  subjects. 
This  seems  so  obvious  that,  apart  from  his- 
tory, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  present 
declaration  came  into  existence.  The  truth  is 
that  ]  the  document  was  originally  framed  as 
a  semipolitical  manifesto  against  James  II. 
His  despQtic  follies,  actually  due  in  part  to 
his  religious  opinions,  were  credited  entirely 
to  that  cause,  and  the  objurgations  uttered  by 
each  of  our  kings  at  his  coronation  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  intense  indignation  felt  by  his 
subjects  for  the  narrow-minded  tyranny  of  the 
last  of  our  Stuart  sovereigns. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  those  who, 
having  had  more  than  two  centuries  in  which 
to  recover  their  tempers,  still  desire  to  hurl 
ofl[icial  charges  of  superstition  and  idolatry  at 
millions  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  fellow 
Christians  ?  Does  any  one  seriously  believe 
that  the  declaration  is  one  whit  more  effective  for  being 
couched  in  abusive  language  ?  We  are  aware  that  the  London 
Council  of  United  Protestant  Societies,  with  Lord  Kinnaird 
in  the  chair,  has  protested  against  weakening  the  existing 
safeguards  of  our  Protestantism.  Be  it  so ;  but  what  safe- 
guard does  the  intemperance  of  the  declaration  give  us  ?  If 
a  Roman  Catholic  in  order  to  become  King  of  England  is  pre- 
pared to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  his  Church,  the  exact  word- 
ing of  that  condemnation  would  not  trouble  him  much.  If 
what  he  conceives  to  be  blasphemy  does  not  deter  him,  h?.  will 
not  be  frightened  by  a  few  adjectives." 

In  a  bill  introduced  by  Premier  Asquith  which  passed  its  first 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  383  to  42,  it  is 
provided  that  the  King  shall  simply  affirm  that  he  is  a  faithful 
Protestant  in  the  following  words : 

"  I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  and  in  the  presence  of  God, 
profess,  testify,  and  declare  that  I  am  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Protestant  Church  as  by  law  established  in  England,  and  I  shall, 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  enactments  which  secured 
the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of  my  realm,  uphold  and 
maintain  the  said  enactments  to  the  best  of  my  powers  and  ac- 
cording to  law. " 

The  old  form  of  oath,  taken  by  all  the  King's  predecessors 
from  William  III.  onward,  was  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
of  1689,  passed  when  England  was  in  the  throe3  of  the  bitter 


anticatholic  agitation  which  followed  the  deposition  of  James 
II.     It  reads  as  follows : 

"  I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  pro- 
fess, testify,  and  declare  that  I  do  believe  that  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  our  Lord's  Supper  there  is  not  any  transubstantiation 
of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person  what- 
soever, and  that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
or  any  other  saint  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  they  are  now 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous ; 
and  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and 
declare  that  I  do  make  this  declaration  and  every  part  thereof 
in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  read  unto  me,  as 

they    are    commonly   understood    by    English 

Protestants,  without  any  evasion,  equivoca- 
tion, or  mental  reservation  whatsoever,  and 
without  any  dispensation  already  granted  me 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Pope  or  any  other 
authority  or  person  whatsoever,  and  without 
any  hope  of  such  dispensation  from  any  per- 
son whatsoever,  and  without  thinking  that  I 
am  or  can  be  acquitted  before  God  or  man  of 
any  part  thereof,  altho  the  Pope  or  any  other 
person  or  persons  or  power  whatsoever  should 
dispense  with  or  annul  the  same  or  declare 
that  it  was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. " 

In  the  United  States  the  religious  press  has 
with  practical  unanimity  regarded  the  antici- 
pated change  as  desirable. 


A 


SOCIALIST  CLASH   WITH 
THE  CHURCH 


A 


I  HAVE  ONLY  PLEADED  .  .  .  KOR 
FREEDOM. 

Alexander  Irvine  defends  his  so- 
cialistic meetings  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
church  by  saying  that  ''Jesus  himself 
was  sociological,  and  his  greatest  ser- 
mons teemed  with  economic  truth." 


NEW  impetus  has  been  given  to  dis- 
cussions of  the  relations  of  Socialism 
and  religion  by  the  decision  of  the 
vestrymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Ascension  in  New  York,  not  to  renew  their 
contract  with  Mr.  Alexander  Irvine,  under 
which  that  brilliant  Socialist,  as  a  lay  reader, 
has  been  delivering  lectures  at  Sunday-night 
after-meetings.  And  if,  as  has  been  stated, 
Mr.  Irvine  is  to  become  the  leader  of  "  Chui-ch 
Socialism,"  it  is  anticipated  that  new  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  attitude  of 
Socialists  toward  religious  worship. 

Defining  his  own  position,  Mr.  Irvine  in  his  farewell  discourse 
defended  himself  against  the  criticism  that  he  had  been  "  too 
sociological  and  not  spiritual  enough. "  As  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  he  said  in  this  connection : 

"  Jesus  himself  was  sociological,  and  his  greatest  sermons 
teemed  with  economic  truth.  It  is  wrong  to  invite  the  splen- 
didly drest  down  to  the  front  pews  and  let  the  poorly  drest  stand 
up  in  the  back.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mammon  down  in  the 
art  gallery  at  Washington.  He  has  the  face  of  a  hog  and  the 
ears  of  an  ass.  Look  at  him,  if  you  ever  go  down  there,  and 
you  can  not  help  seeing  how  his  very  countenance  intimately 
resembles  the  ruling  politician  of  our  generation. 

"  Call  Mammon  what  you  will — avarice,  idolatry,  egotism, 
war,  or  crime — he  is  always  the  same.  He  is  the  devil  within 
the  world,  and  a  much  more  satisfactory  devil  he  is  than  the 
devil  the  Jews  painted  for  us  before  the  early  Christians  met 
and  dealt  with  the  power  of  money. 

"  We  have  been  2,000  years  trying  to  do  something  with  Mam- 
mon. And  what  have  we  done?  Only  150  years  ago  an  ideal  of 
democracy  was  born  in  this  country ;  it  has  been  ideal  in  the 
intervening  years,  and  now  we  are  going  to  work  to  make  it 
actual.  That  is  your  fight,  my  friends,  and  mine.  That  is  the 
spirit  that  must  quicken  the  Church,  and  quicken  the  State,  and 
quicken  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere  they  are  found.     As  I 
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see  it  to-night  I  rejoice  that  Jesus  was  neither  a  priest  nor  a 
politician,  and  I  rejoice  that  I  still  may  fight  for  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people  to  win  for  the  Church  freedom  from  the  slimy 
clutch  of  the  money  hand.  I  have  only  pleaded  here  these  three 
years  for  freedom,  and  I  wish  to  thank  that  great  churchman, 
Percy  Stickney  Grant,  for  allowing  me  for  three  years  to  voice 
here  the  truth,  before  God,  as  I  understand  it." 

The  considerations  that  led  the  vestry  to  discontinue  the  an- 
nual contract  with  Mr.  Irvine  are  stated  as  follows  by  a  vestry- 
man in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Sun : 


M 


"  It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  all  the  board  have 
for  Mr.  Irvine  not  merely  respect  but  admiration,  and  that  the 
vestry  was  divided  on  the  question  of  his  staying  or  going ious  liberty 

"  The  discussion  in  the  vestry  came  up  about  two  years  ago, 
when  the  meetings  in  the  chapel  of  the  parish 
house  first  began  to  attract  attention.  The 
newspapers  paid  too  much  attention  to  these 
meetings  to  suit  some  of  the  vestrymen.  At 
the  meetings  subjects  were  hotly  discust  in  a 
way  that  did  not  please  the  conservatives  of 
the  board.  Socialism  and  its  allied  branches, 
race  suicide,  the  socialistic  attributes  of 
Christ,  the  eight-hour  labor  law,  the  useful- 
ness of  Rockefellers  and  Carnegies  in  our 
modern  scheme  of  things — all  these  were  ar- 
gued, and  it  made  talk. 

"  At  that  time  some  of  the  vestrymen  spoke 
to  Dr.  Grant,  a  fine  fellow,  but  very  loyal  to 
his  friends.  It  was  understood  that  the  meet- 
ings would  be  toned  down.  As  it  happened, 
they  continued  in  about  the  same  way.  So 
the  vestry  came  gradually  to  the  idea  that  the 
public  was  beginning  to  think  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  as  the  Socialist  Church. 
The  idea  was  repugnant  to  them 

"  I  am  sorry  if  Socialist  attendants  at  the 
church  feel  that  they  are  not  wanted  there. 
That  is  all  nonsense,  just  as  the  remark  that 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  to  Mr. 
Irvine  made  is  nonsense — that  '  the  insolent 
thanksgiving  of  a  few  rich  men  is  preferred 
to  the  chanting  of  the  soldiers  of  the  common 
good.'  The  vestry  have  put  no  halter  on  free 
speech  or  frank  expression.  They  merely 
took  steps  to  stop  what  they  believe  is  harm- 
ful advertisement." 


SPAIN'S  RELIGIOUS  UNREST 

ACAULAY  notes  in  his  essay  on  the  popes  that,  while 
other  countries  that  have  left  the  papal  fold  have 
gone  over  to  Protestantism,  France  has  always  vacil- 
lated between  Catholicism  and  atheism,  halting  at  no  middle 
ground.  Similai-ly  many  observers,  especially  among  the  Catho- 
lics, think  the  pi-esent  opposition  to  the  Church  in  Spain  shows 
that  the  peninsula  is  infected  with  atheism,  perhaps  caught 
from  France.  Protestant  observers,  on  the  other  hand,  see  an 
opportunity  for  their  work  there,  and  call  it  the  dawn  of  relig- 
The  Jews  also  see  hope  for  themselves  in  the 
quarrel  between  Church  and  State,  and  find  a  good  omen  in  the 
election  of  one  of  their  race,  Gustave  Bauer, 
as  Deputy  to  the  Cortes  for  Corogna— the  first 
of  his  faith  to  enter  public  life  in  Spain  since 
the  expulsion  in  1492.  The  position  of  Premier 
Canalejas  is  given  in  his  own  words  in  the  cable 
dispatches  as  follows :  "  The  Church  falsely 
accuses  us  of  an  attack  upon  the  Catholic 
religion.  We  are  simply  defending  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  State."  His  action  in  remov- 
ing restrictions  apon  non  Catholic  worship, 
before  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  with  the 
Vatican,  has  seriously  strained  relations  with 
Rome  and  stirred  up  disorders  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  We  read  in  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch : 


SPAIN  S    MILITANT    PREMIER. 


From  the  same  paper  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Irvine  may  be  welcomed  as  a  leader  of  the 
"  American  "  Socialists  as  distinguished  from  the  "  Teutonic  " 
group.  One  of  those  active  in  the  movement  to  establish  what 
some  commenters  call  "  the  Socialist  Church "  is  quoted  as 
explaining, 

"  While  Socialism  as  we  understand  it  is  purely  a  political 
program,  nevertheless  most  of  us  intellectuals  retain  that  form 
of  sentimentality,  as  some  call  it,  which  craves  religious  ex- 
pression. Denominations  mean]nothing  to  any  of  the  comrades, 
but  all  of  them  are  opposed  to  agnostic  or  atheistic  tendencies. 
It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Irvine  be  called  upon  to 
counteract  non-religious  tendencies,  which  are  pronounced 
among  our  foreign-born  comrades.  Mr.  Irvine  is,  above  every- 
thing else,  a  preacher.  While  his  leadership  of  the  American 
group  would  be  spiritual,  yet  his  profound  knowledge  of  Social- 
ism would  make  him  a  practical  commander  of  the  forces. " 

The  present  plan  is  to  raise  enough  funds  to  enable  Mr.  Irvine 
to  speak  to  "  all  liberal-minded  people  "  who  desire  to  hear  him, 
and  then  to  engage  in  open  discussions  such  as  were  formerly 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Percy  Grant,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, has  been  a  steady  upholder  of  Mr.  Irvine  and  is  quoted  as 
saying  of  the  action  of  the  vestrymen,  "  I  consider  it  a  mistake 
to  have  done  what  we  have  done. "  Naturally,  the  action  of  the 
vestry  is  roundly  denounced  by  radical  papers.  But  the  more 
conservative  press  generally  take  the  view  that  a  church  has 
the  right  and  the  obligation  to  decide  who  shall  speak  from  its 
pulpit  and  what  shall  be  the  nature  of  his  discourse. 


What  is  called  the  "religious  reform 
policy  "  of  this  Liberal  leader,  Canale- 
jas, "has  aroused  the  bitter  antago- 
nism of  the  Spanish  episcopate." 


"  Canalejas's  religious  reform  policy  has 
aroused  the  bitter  antagonism  of  the  Spanish 
episcopate  and  of  Catholic  societies  throughout 
the  country.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cath- 
olic Defense  Societies  it  was  announced  that 
before  the  policies  outlined  were  permitted  to 
become  law  Spain  would  undergo  a  perilous 
crisis,  as  Catholics  preferred  civil  war  to  the 
lay  school  system." 

The  fullest  statement  of  the  situation  we 
have  seen  appears  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
June  16  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  states 
the  claims  of  both  sides,  but  who  evidently 
sympathizes  with  the  Premier.     He  writes: 


"  The  status  of  non-Catholics  has  long  been  a  crying  evil  in 
Spain.  The  Liberal  press  is  clamoring  daily  for  absolute  equality 
among  all  citizens  as  regards  religion.  The  papers  are  con- 
cerned as  a  rule  not  for  the  Protestant  sectaries  but  for  the 
free-thinkers,  and  the  remedy  they  propose  is  the  total  with- 
drawal of  the  State  subvention  for  the  support  of  the  Church, 
together  with  absolute  freedom  for  lay  schools,  even  those  of 
anarchist  tendency.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  public 
opinion  of  Spain  as  a  whole  is  ripe  for  either  change  just  yet. 
Canalejas  and  his  Ministry  are  far  from  demanding  them,  at 
least  at  this  immediate  moment ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
least  he  could  do  was  to  make  good  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
religious  opinion  by  granting  freedom  of  worship. " 

Premier  Canalejas,  the  Liberal  leader  who  won  so  notable  a 
triumph  in  last  month's  elections,  is  said  to  have  exacted  King 
Alfonso's  consent  to  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  reform  as  a 
condition  of  taking  office.  The  religious  affairs  of  Spain  were 
regulated  by  the  provisions  of  a  concordat  with  the  Vatican, 
adopted  in  1851.     This  concordat,  says  The  Sun, 

"  makes  the  Catholic  Church  the  State  religion  and  provides  for 
its  support  by  the  State.  It  protects  episcopal  rights  and  the 
religious  orders  legally  established  in  the  kingdom,  also  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  acquire  and  hold  property,  with  sundry 
other  provisions." 

New  arrangements  in  regard  to  these  matters  were  already 
subjects  of  negotiation  with  the  Vatican ;  but 

"  There  were,  however,  numerous  other  aspects  of  the  Church's 
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situation  in  Spain — abuses,  the  Liberal  and  radical  element  call 
them — which  were  not  matters  of  stipulation  in  the  concordat, 
and  these  it  was  resolved  to  attack  forthwith,  alike  with  a  view 
to  meeting  the  sentiment  of  the  Liberal  voters  who  had  just 
given  Senor  Canalejas  his  majority  and  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
own  conscience  and  those  of  his  associates. 

"One  fruit  of  this  resolve  was  the  royal  decree  of  May  31, 
which  directed  that  all  religious  orders  not  authorized  by  the 
concordat  should  immediately  dissolve  or  else  enroll  themselves 
under  an  '  associations  '  law  passed  in  1887.  Last  Saturday  Pre- 
mier Canalejas  issued  an  order  to  the  provincial  governors  for 
the  immediate  and  rigid  enforcement  of  this  decree.  At  the 
same  time  a  second  decree  was  promulgated  removing  the  most 
humiliating  restrictions  from  non-Catholic  sects,  permitting 
them  to  place  religious  emblems  on  their  houses  of  worship  and 
to  conduct  their  services  publicly  on  an  equal  plane  of  freedom 
with  Roman  Catholics. 

"  At  this  point  the  Vatican  balked.  Monsignor  Vico,  the 
Nuncio,  filed  formal  protests  against  the  action  of  the  Ministry, 
■denouncing  it  as  a  breach  of  faith  in  anticipating  the  negotia- 
tions to  which  the  Holy  See  had  consented.  The  note  presented 
insisted  that  the  status  quo  should  be  maintained  until  the  two 
Tiigh  contracting  parties  could  come  to  an  agreement  covering 
the  whole  field  of  Church  and  State  relations. 

"  To  this,  of  course,  Canalejas  could  make  only  one  answer. 
His  aim  is  to  restrict  the  scope  of  the  concordat,  not  to  extend 
it ;  he  therefore  could  not  allow  discussion  of  its  terms  to  protect 
abuses  which  the  terms  themselves  did  not  protect." 

In  regard  to  the  religious  orders  we  read  that  "  even  extreme 
Spanish  Catholics  see  the  need  of  reform.  The  Vatican  itself 
is  said  to  have  admitted  it  "  : 

"  The  number  of  religious  houses  in  Spain  according  to  the 
'latest  figures  is  3,253.  These  shelter  40,040  women  and  10,630 
men,  a  total  of  50,670  recluses  in  a  population  estimated  to  be 
less  than  19,000,000.  The  wealth  concentrated  in  their  hands 
is  incalculable,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  country." 

The  inauguration  of  the  present  Ministry's  policy  toward  these 
orders  is  thus  described : 

"  Last  March  Senor  Cobian,  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Canalejas  Cabinet,  made  a  statement  to  a  foreign  newspaper 
in  which  he  defined  the  situation.  Ever  since  1851,  he  said,  the 
number  and  membership  of  the  orders  had  been  growing  inor- 
dinately. This  was  especially  true  since  1898  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies  and  the  expulsion  of  the  religious 
from  other  countries ;  meaning,  of  course,  France.  They  were 
now  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  social  danger.  Leo  XIII.  had  recog- 
nized this  motu  propria — of  his  own  initiative  ;  so  had  Pius  X. 
Many  of  the  orders  had  no  legal  status.  They  refused  to  enroll 
under  the  law  of  1887 ;  well,  he  was  in  favor  of  new  legislation 
to  control  them. 

"  There  was  also  an  economic  danger,  and  he  proposed  to  meet 
it  by  abolishing  all  privilege  and  creating  equal  competition. 
Withal,  he  explained,  he  was  a  devout  Catholic,  and  tho  a  Lib- 
eral a  man  of  cautious  habits. " 

Cobian,  therefore,  immediately  took  steps  looking  toward  the 
abolition  of  privilege.  He  prepared  to  exact  all  taxes  imposed 
on  other  citizens  and  corporations,  from  congregations,  com- 
munities, and  foundations,  and  the  properties  held  and  enter- 
prises conducted  by  them,  "  except  upon  holdings  expressly  ex- 
empted by  the  concordat ;  that  is  to  say,  roughly,  houses  of  wor- 
ship, charitable  institutions,  and  the  actual  residences  of  the 
religious  which  had  legal  status."  This  was  a  matter  decidedly 
of  interest  from  the  economic  standpoint,  for,  says  The  Sun, 

"  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  there  is  bitter  complaint 
all  over  Spain  among  manufacturers  and  traders  regarding  the 
extensive  business  done  by  monks  and  nuns,  not  because  of  the 
business  itself,  but  because  it  has  thus  far  gone  untaxed,  while 
Jay  industry  and  commerce  have  had  heavy  burdens  to  bear." 

In  conclusion  The  Sun  declares  that, 

"  There  seems  at  present  to  be  no  tendency  to  go  so  far  as 
France  has  gone  in  depriving  the  Church  of  all  support  and 
sequestrating  its  property,  but  there  is  a  considerable  faction 
in  Spain  whose  demands  do  not  fall  short  of  that  level,  and  it 
may  be  the  worst  possible  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  to 
play  into  its  hands  by  strenuous  opposition  to  moderate  change 


or    even    by    opposing    mere   futile,    vexatious   delay   to   the 
inevitable." 

The  Catholic  weekly  America  (New  York)  quotes  from  an 
article  in  the  Historisch-Politische  Blatter  which  dwells  upon 
the  influence  of  "  Masonic  and  republican  France  "  in  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  ethical  life  of  Spain.  The  relation,  established 
by  French  commerce  and  investments,  "  goes  a  long  way  to 
strengthen  the  hold  of  atheistic  and  radical  ideas  on  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  French  interests  demand  an  industrial  development 
of  the  invaded  coimtry,  while  they  tend  to  denationalize  and 
dechristianize  it."     It  further  appears  that, 

"  Of  late,  English  influence,  too,  has  become  very  active.  The 
erection  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Anglican  churches  is 
petitioned  for,  sometimes  in  places  where  there  are  hardly  more 
than  half-a-dozen  professing  that  creed,  the  clear  purpose  being 
to  make  the  refusal  of  the  petition  a  pretext  of  agitation  against 
the  Church.  The  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  Spanish  news  to 
the  outside  world  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Stefani 
Agency,  which  suppresses  or  garbles  whatever  is  favorable  to 
Spanish  nationality  and  the  Catholic  religion.  The  numberless 
mass-meetings  of  the  people  last  year  that  protested  against 
attacks  on  their  Catholic  schools  were  either  ignored  by  this 
news  agency  or  boldly  represented  as  demonstrations  against 
the  present  regime.  An  independent  news  agency  is  now  the 
aim  of  leading  Spanish  Catholics." 


UNCHRISTIAN  SLIGHTS  TO  FILIPINOS 

UNTIL  the  American  lays  aside  his  "  small,  unlovely 
and  essentially  pagan  race-prejudice  "  ;  until  he  learns 
to  regard  Orientals  "  as  members  of  the  same  great 
human  family  of  God's  children  " ;  until  he  recognizes  and  re- 
spects the  decent  self-respect  of  a  proud  and  sensitive  people, 
he  must  be  in  danger  of  failing  in  his  great  purpose  "  to  act  the 
part  of  '  Big  Brother  '  to  the  Filipino,  and  help  him  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet  and  become  an  independent  people  with  a  demo- 
cratic government  of  his  own. "  Writing  thus  from  his  mission- 
ary station  at  Jaro,  Philippine  Islands,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Briggs 
declares,  in  an  article  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Bap- 
tist monthly  Missions,  New  York,  that,  because  of  America's 
repeated  evidences  of  kindliness  and  unselfishness,  no  other 
foreign  nation  is  so  well  loved  or  has  so  great  an  influence  in 
Japan,  Korea,  and  China.     And  yet, 

"  No  other  people  is  so  imbued  with  a  small,  despicable,  un- 
christian race-prejudice  as  are  the  Americans.  Where  the  Eng- 
lishman looks  upon  the  Oriental  as  an  inferior  and  childish 
branch  of  the  human  family,  and  the  Frenchman  and  German 
and  Dutchman  look  upon  the  Oriental  as  a  weaker  people  whom 
it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  exploit  and  turn  into  perennial 
fountains  of  revenue,  the  American  in  the  Orient  has  more  the 
air  of  being  sole  representative  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
Oriental  is  classed  as  a  subhuman  species  that  may  eventually 
develop,  through  long  periods  of  progressive  development,  into 
the  genus  homo 

"  It  is  hard  to  think  of  anything  more  unlovely,  more  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  more  fatal  to  every  fair  prospect  and 
promise  of  a  great  world  movement  of  regeneration. " 

Mr.  Briggs  gives  the  American  nation  full  credit  for  its  un- 
selfish efforts  during  the  last  twelve  years  toward  "  delivering 
the  Filipino  people  from  a  past  that  was  without  hope."  To- 
day, we  learn,  "  Filipino  hearts  thrill  with  a  splendid  hope,  and 
the  best  of  them  are  making  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  the  hour."  But  in  the  glow 
of  their  enthusiasm  they  are  chilled  by  the  racial  antipathy 
shown  toward  them  by  nearly  every  American  they  meet: 

It  is  possible,  says  Mr.  Briggs,  that  it  is  not  even  now  too 
late  to  rectify  our  great  mistake : 

"  The  Filipino  would  almost  forgive  the  past  if  he  had  as- 
surance the  future  was  to  give  him  the  treatment  he  craves 
from  Americans.  He  does  not  crave  political  independence,  but 
he  unflinchingly  demands  his  selfrrespect  and  will  never  yield 
it  to  our  antipathr-     This  makes  him  worth  while." 


A  FRIEND  OF  ART  AND   ARTISTS 


WHAT  IS  MEANT   BY   "VISION 
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'HAT  important  factors  amiability  and  tact  may  be  in 
the  equipment  of  the  head  of  a  great  popular  in- 
stitution is  illustrated  in  the  many  newspaper 
encomiums  upon  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  and  the  general 
regret  attendant  upon  his  resignation  of  the  directorship  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  There  is  no  lack 
of  appreciation  of  his  broad  training,  'artistic  judgment,  and 
executive  ability;  yet  his  personal  qualifi- 
cations are  especially  reviewed.  Says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

"  For  urbanity  combined  with  sagacity  Sir 
Caspar  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  quickly 
established  an  enviable  reputation.  In  his 
difficult  position  he  avoided  even  the  semblance 
of  a  clash,  and  his  friendships  with  the  trus- 
tees and  with  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  him  here  have  been  firmly  knitted.  Suc- 
ceeding General  Di  Cesnola,  who  was  a  firm 
and  militant  executive.  Sir  Caspar  brought 
health  and  healing  and  a  broad  understanding 
to  the  duties  of  his  place. 

"  It  is  customary  to  believe  that  a  strong 
executive  and  fine  scholar  like  Sir  Caspar 
Purdon  Clarke  can  not  be  replaced  by  one 
equally  strong  and  scholarly.  Probably  it  will 
be  impossible  to  obtain  a  director  who  will  be 
a  counterpart  of  the  director  just  resigned, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  has  placed 
the  institution  on  a  plane  from  which  it  can  not 
descend.  In  a  sense  his  work  has  been  done. 
He  has  set  a  pace  which  his  successor  must 
maintain.  He  has  laid  foundations  broad  and 
deep.  His  enlightened  spirit  will  remain  as 
a  beacon  light  to  guide  the  future  course  of 
the  institution  that  takes  rank  now  with  any 
museum.  As  the  honorary  European  cor- 
respondent of  the  museum  he  will  continue  to 
exercise  a  grateful  and  profitable  influence  in 
■  the  institution  with  which  he  was  so  long 
actively  connected." 
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In  regretfully  accepting  Sir  Purdon 's   res- 
ignation, tendered  because  of  ill-health,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Museum  adopted  a  resolution, 

"  That  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Sir  Caspar  Purdon 
Clarke  as  director,  the  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  desire  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  degree  to  which  his 
health  has  been  restored  and  to  'express  their  regret  that  that 
restoration  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  continued  residence  in 
America  during  the  winter  season. 

"  By  his  geniality  and  kindly  manner,  as  well  as  by  his  broad 
artistic  sympathies,  he  has  endeared  himself  to  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  circle  of  friends,  not  only  in  our  own  city, 
but  throughout  the  whole  United  States.  His  long  and  varied 
museum  experience  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  which  was 
crowned  with  the  directorship  of  the  famous  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  London,  better  known  perhaps  as  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  a  'position  which  he  resigned  to  take  the 
directorship  of  our  own  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  made  his 
services  of  special  value  to  us ;  and  his  sympathy  with  all  kinds 
of  artistic  development,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  and  notably 
with  industrial  art,  has  helped  to  give  our  museum  the  breadth 
of  development  which  it  has  manifested  during  the  last  five 
years  in  which  he  has  held  office. " 

The  trustees  further  voted  that  Sir  Purdon's  full  salary  be 
continued  until  June  1,  1911,  and  that  he  should  thereafter  re- 
ceive $5,000  a  year. 

The  New  York  Sun  concludes  a  brief  editorial  upon  Sir  Pur- 
don's retirement  with  the  wish,  "  May  he  find  a  health  as  sound 
as  his  taste;  and  may  his  successor  be  as  competent  as  he." 


Copyrigrhteti  by  Pach  Bros.,  New  York. 

SIR  CASPAR  PURDON  CLARKE. 

Tho  resigning  the  directorship  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  "  he 
has  placed  the  institution  on  a  plane 
from  which  it  can  not  descend." 


RTISTS,  as  well  as  moralists  and  publicists, speak  continu- 
ally of  "  idealism  "  and  "  lofty  vision,"  yet  would  often 
be  hard  put  to  define  their  terms.  In  the  July  number 
of  The  Craftaman,  Walter  A.  Dyer,  editor  of  Country  Life  vn 
America,  supplies  an  effective  interpretation  of  "  vision  "  by  a 
parable  of  "  The  Vision  of  Anton  the  Clock-Maker, "  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  lay  sermon  on  the  text,  "  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the 
people  perish."  The  hero  of  the  little  story, 
having  carved  this  sentence  on  the  front  of  an 
altar,  tries  in  vain  to  learn  its  true  signifi- 
cance ;  until  he  returns  with  his  question  to 
the  old  clock-maker  for  whom  he  had  worked 
as  an  apprentice : 

"  Then  spake  the  wise  old  clock-maker. 

"  '  A  vision,'  quoth  he,  '  is  something  good 
and  lofty  and  desirable  which  the  soul  may 
see,  and,  having  not,  may  reach  forth  to  ob- 
tain. Without  a  vision  the  body  may  live,  but 
the  soul  is  starved.  It  is  death  in  life.  Men 
may  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  laugh, 
and  work,  and  quarrel,  and  beget  children, 
and  die,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  They  might 
as  well  die  in  the  first  place,  and  so  the  wise 
man  saith,  "  Without  a  vision,  the  people 
perish."' 

"  '  And  what  may  I  do  to  get  a  vision  that  I 
may  live  ?  '  asked  Anton. 

"  '  He  that  seeketh,  findeth,'  replied  the 
clock-maker. 

"  '  Where  shall  I  seek  ?  '  asked  Anton. 

" '  At  thine  own  work-bench, '  was  the 
answer.  '  Thou  hast  been  to  the  monastery  of 
the  good  gray  monks  and  found  no  vision 
there.  Thou  may'st  travel  the  world  over,  and 
no  vision  will  reward  thy  search.  Look  with- 
in thy  heart,  Anton,  even  into  its  hidden  cor- 
ners. Whatsoever  thou  findest  that  is  good 
and  worthy,  examine  it.  Thus  wilt  thou  find 
thy  vision.  Do  thy  daily  work,  Anton,  and  let 
thy  vision  find  thee  working.  Then  shalt  thou 
be  ready  to  receive  it,  and  the  meaning  of  thy 
life  and  work  will  be  made  clear  to  thee. '  " 


And  so  the  tale  continues,  showing  how  Anton,  working  and 
thinking,  at  last  was  blest  by  vision,  coming  to  understand  how 
he  could  best  serve  his  people. 

A  great  fault  of  modern  life,  as  Mr.  Dyer  sees  it,  is  that  so 
many  of  us  work  without  any  vision.  "  Or,  if  it  may  be  called  a 
vision,  it  is  a  mean  and  sordid  one.  This  is  one  of  our  American 
faults."    The  Elizabethans  had  vision: 

"  They  seem  to  have  prospered  as  well  as  we,  and  yet  they 
managed  to  get  their  noses  away  from  the  grindstone,  some- 
how. They  found  time  to  live  a  spacious  and  varied  life.  They 
planted  England's  finest  gardens,  built  her  most  luxurious  manor 
houses,  wrote  her  greatest  poems  and  plays,  fought  great  battles 
on  the  seas,  set  out  for  adventures  in  the  New  World — in  short, 
they  made  their  lives  worth  living,  and  when  they  were  gone 
the  world  found  that  they  had  not  lived  in  vain.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  them  as  light-hearted  pleasure-seekers,  but 
they  could  not  have  thus  lived  and  produced  results  without  a 
vision. 

"  There  once  lived  a  group  of  later  Elizabethans  in  this  coun- 
try. They  were  country  gentlemen,  soldiers,  scholars,  lawyers, 
financiers,  architects,  travelers,  men  of  affairs  and  culture. 
They,  too,  had  a  vision,  and  lived  not  in  vain.  Washington, 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  Jefferson — did  they  not  live  the  richer  life  ? 
.  .  .  Did  they  lack  anything  that  you  stand  any  chance  of  get- 
ting ?    And  did  they  not  have  vastly  more  ?  " 

Our  vision — a  commercial  vision,  wonderful  in  its  way — is 
narrow  and  restricted  and  has  failed  to  enrich  our  lives.     We 
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must  g-ive  our  souls  a  chance  to  find  the  richer  life.  Vision 
does  not  mean  a  wholly  altruistic  life  or  a  life  spent  in  work 
for  posterity  alone.  "  We  must  make  ourselves  bigger,  for  little 
men  can  do  little  good." 

It  is  well  to  discriminate  between  purposeful  vision  and  idle 
dreaming : 

"  Imagination  has  been  a  mighty  force  in  the  development  of 
the  human  race.  Jerusalem  and  Rome  were  imagined  before 
they  were  built.  Without  imagination  there  can  be  no  upward 
striving. 

"  In  some  people  imagination  takes  the  form  of  dreams,  and 
dreams  are  but  the  fluttering  of  the  imagination.  A  dream 
makes  no  far  and  lofty  flight.  It  vanishes  before  it  is  captured. 
It  is  the  aimless  wandering  of  the  spirit.  Some  poetry  has  been 
built  on  dreams,  but  little  else. 

"  Now  a  vision  —a  creative  vision — is  a  pictured  goal.  There 
is  purpose  and  vigor  in  it.  It  is  productive  of  results.  And 
th9  loftier  the  vision,  the  higher  the  attainment 

■'  '  E  it,  drink,  and  be  merry,'  is  the  slogan  of  the  man  of   no 


WALTEE    ALDEN    DYER. 

I  n  relating  vision  to  life,  he  says,  "  Now  a  vision — a  creative 
vision — is  a  pictured  goal.  ...  It  is  productive  of  results.  And 
the  loftier  the  vision,  the  higher  the  attainment." 

vision;  so  is  'Work,  for  the  night  cometh,'  unless  we  have  a 
clearly  defined  idea  of  what  we  are  working  for.  Thoughtless- 
ness and  labor  bondage  are  both  doors  that  close  out  the  vision. 
"  If  you  are  a  poet  or  a  preacher,  a  duke  or  a  doctor,  or  just 
a  plain,  every-day  family  man  or  housewife,  you  have  oppor- 
tunity enough  to  glorify  the  day's  work  by  adding  unto  it  a 
vision.  Then  you  will  try  to  do  good  instead  of  merely  main- 
taining a  pastorate  ;  you  will  deliver  a  message  to  the  world  in- 
stead of  merely  acquiring  poetic  laurels ;  you  will  save  lives 
instead  of  merely  building  up  a  practise  ;  you  will  make  a  home 
happier  instead  of  merely  paying  off  a  mortgage.  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  working  with  and  living  by  a  vision.  Thus  only  may 
you  grow  and  enrich  your  life  and  that  of  many  about  you. 
"  '  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish. ' 
"  When  the  vision  faded,  Rome  and  Jerusalem  passed  away." 

Mr.  Dyer  concludes  by  recalling  a  lecture  by  a  professor  of 
biology,  explaining  the  processes  of  evolution  : 


"  He  showed  how  one  creature,  back  in  the  early  ages,  was 
thrown  up  on  land  and  was  forced  either  to  grow  legs  or  perish. 
And  when  the  legs  weren't  sufficient  for  all  of  his  descendants, 
some  of  them  grew  claws  and  teeth  as  well.  Another  creature 
developed  the  ability  to  fly  from  pursuit,  and  another  preferred 
quiet  stalking-habits  and  a  venomous  fang.  So  different  types 
were  developed,  as  difl^erent  needs  arose,  until  one  creature  was 
at  last  forced  to  stand  upright  and  gain  greater  brain  activity 
and  skill  with  the  hands  in  order  to  exist  amid  stronger  and 
swifter  adversaries. 


"  But  'way  back  neal-  the  beginning  there  was  a  creature  that 
soon  found  a  safe  and  easy  haven.  He  grew  a  hard  shell  that 
was  proof  against  all  his  enemies  ;  he  increased  the  functions  of 
mouth  and  stomach  to  absorb  food  from  the  water  about  him  ; 
he  had  no  need  to  run  from  pursuers,  nor  to  go  forth  in  search 
of  food ;  he  toiled  not,  neither  did  he  fight.  He  has  lived  thus 
for  countless  ages,  in  the  soft,  luxurious  mud,  safe,  well  nour- 
ished, contented.  He  long  ago  reached  a  state  of  perfect  eco- 
nomic balance.  What  could  be  more  desirable  ?  Have  we  not 
many  of  us  longed  for  a  state  like  this  ? 

"  '  But,'  cried  the  professor,  leaning  far  over  his  desk,  and 
shaking  a  long,  warning  finger  at  us,  '  who  wants  to  be  an 
oyster  ?  ' 

"  And  the  oyster,  I  think  you  will  agree,  is  primarily  a  crea- 
ture without  a  vision." 


MR.  WATTERSON   ON  JOURNALISM 

IT  WILL  be  remembered  that  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross  recently 
told  us  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  that  the  daily  press  is  "  run 
from  the  counting-house  "  and  dominated  by  great  financial 
and  mercantile  interests,  and  therefore  habitually  suppresses 
important  news  through  fear  of  the  loss  of  advertising  patron- 
age. Professor  Ross  gave  striking,  tho  anonymous,  instances 
to  illustrate  his  charge  and,  as  quoted  in  our  issue  for  March 
26,  advocated  the  institution  of  "  privately  endowed  newspapers  " 
as  the  best  means  of  insuring  fearless,  undiscriminating 
publicity. 

Now,  in  the  July  number  of  The  Atlantic,  Col.  Henry  Watter- 
son,  long  and  favorably  known  for  his  independence  and  strong 
personal  force  as  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  takes 
the  ground  that  journalism,  even  "counting-room  journalism," 
has  not  been  fairly  represented.  "  Disinterestedness,  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  public  interest,"  he  writes,  "  is  the  soul  of  true 
journalism,  as  of  true  statesmanship ;  and  this  is  as  likely  to 
proceed  from  the  counting-room  as  from  the  editorial  room ; 
only,  the  business-manager  must  be  a  journalist."  Further, 
"  control  must  be  lodged  somewhere.  Whether  it  be  up-stairs, 
or  down-stairs,  it  is  bound  to  be — if  successful — both  single- 
minded  and  arbitrary,  the  embodiment  of  the  inspiration  and 
will  of  one  man."  The  endowed  newspaper  with  a  staff  of 
"  hobby-riders  "  would  be  likely,  we  are  assured,  to  present  ex- 
actly what  suited  the  whims  of  those  who  were,  at  the  moment, 
in  control. 

As  for  the  suppression  of  news  under  the  present  system. 
Colonel  Watterson  does  not  attempt  to  consider  in  detail  the 
instances  cited  by  Professor  Ross.  But  he  intimates  that  the 
attitude  of  honest  newspapers  may  be  misconstrued.  Perfectly 
proper  and  desirable  editorial  discrimination  should  not  be  re^ 
garded  as  suppression  of  news  for  financial  reasons. 

Surveying  the  newspaper  situation  with  a  characteristically 
cheerful  look  forward,  Colonel  Watterson  concludes: 

"  We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  transition.  The  old 
system  of  personal  journalism  having  gone  out,  and  the  new 
system  of  counting-room  journalism  having  not  quite  reached  a 
full  realization  of  itself,  the  editorial  function  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  a  lean  and  slippered  state,  the  matters  of  tone  and 
style  honored  rather  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  Too 
many  ill-trained,  uneducated  lads  have  graduated  out  of  the  city 
editor's  room  by  sheer  force  of  audacity  and  enterprise  into  the 
more  important  posts.  Too  often  the  counting-room  takes  no 
supervision  of  the  editorial  room  beyond  the  immediate  selling- 
value  of  the  paper  the  latter  turns  out.  Things  up-stairs  are 
left  at  loose  ends.  There  are  examples  of  opportunities  lost 
through  absentee  landlordism. 

"  These  conditions,  however,  are  ephemeral.  They  will  yield 
before  the  progressive  requirements  of  a  process  of  popular 
evolution  which  is  steadily  lifting  the  masses  out  of  the  slough 
of  degeneracy  and  i.gnorance.  The  dime  novel  has  not  the  vogue 
it  once  had.  Neither  has  the  party  or.gan.  Readers  will  not 
rest  forever  content  under  the  impositions  of  fake  or  colored 
news ;  of  misleading  head-lines ;  of  false  alarums  and  slovenly 
writing.      Already  they  begin  to  discriminate,  and  more  and 
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more  clearly  they  will  learn  to  discriminate,  between  the  mere- 
tricious and  the  true. 

"  The  competition  in  sensationalism,  to  which  we  owe  the  yel- 
low press,  as  it  is  called,  will  become  a  competition  in  cleanli- 
ness and  accuracy.  The  counting-room,  which  is  next  to  the 
people  and  carries  the  purse,  will  see  that  decency  pays,  that 
good  sense  and  good  faith  are  good  investments,  and  it  will  look 
closer  to  the  personal  character  and  the  moral  product  of  the 
editorial  room,  requiring  better  equipment  and  more  elevated 
standards.  There  will  never  again  be  a  Greeley,  or  a  Raymond, 
or*a  Dana,  playing  the  role  of  '  star  '  and  personally  exploited 
by  everything  appearing  in  journals  which  seemed  to  exist 
mainly  to  glorify  them.  Each  was  in  his  way  a  man  of  superior 
attainments.  Each  thought  himself  an  unselfish  servant  of  the 
public.  Yet  each  had  his  limitations— his  ambitions  and  preju- 
dices, his  likes  and  dislikes,  intensified  and  amplified  by  the 
habit  of  personalism,  often  unconscious.  And,  this  personal  ele- 
ment eliminated,  why  may  not  the  impersonal  head 
of  the  coming  newspaper— proud  of  his  profession,  and 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  its  ministration— render 
a  yet  better  account  to  God  and  the  people  in  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  common  interest  ?  " 


figure  in  the  hall  in  petticoats."  Of  Iowa's  gift,  the  statue  of 
James  Harland,  we  read  that  "  there  appears  to  be  no  man  in- 
side of  his  bronze  coat"  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  little  fault 
could  be  found  with  the  bronze  of  Chancellor  Livingsto.i,  of 
New  York.  "  This  is  the  work  of  E.  D.  Palmer,  who  has  pro- 
duced a  quite  beautiful  face  and  figure  of  a  man  ;  and  the  sub- 
ject, tho  burdened  with  the  robes  of  office,  carries  them  grace- 
fully. He  wears  them ;  they  were  not  simply  laid  upon  a 
dummy." 

But  other  artists  have  not  been  as  discriminating  or  skilful 
in  outfitting  their  subjects : 

"  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  the  band-box  dude  of  the  collection, 
wears  a  very  good  new  spring  overcoat,  three-quarter  length, 
semifitting,  black-silk  facing  on  the  lapels.     Roger  Sherman,  of 


QUEER  CAPITOLINE  STATUARY 

BROWNING  in  his  ballad  of  "  Herve  Riel."  speaks 
of  the  Louvre  with  its  memorials  of  "  heroes 
flung  pell-mell."  The  same  description,  it 
seems,  would  apply  to  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  This  is  the  "  nation's  art  gallery  "  where 
are  hung  canvases  "  showing  Indians  with  five  toes, 
summer  girls  with  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
arms  witnessing  the  signing  of  the  Declaration,  and 
other  freaks  of  the  artistic  mind  of  the  past  half- 
century."  More  startling  even  than  the  productions 
of  the  painter's  brush  are  the  works  of  the  sculptor's 
chisel ;  for,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 

"  Around  the  walls  of  this  great  hall  are  ranged  in 
awful  solemnity  thirty-nine  statues  of  the  nation's  de- 
parted favorite  sons.  In  all  the  poses,  in  all  the  garbs, 
from  Romanesque  bathrobes  to  the  '  basque '  of  Miss 
Willard ;  and  from  the  *  two-step  '  attitude  of  Miihlen- 
berg  to  the  brisk  wind-swept  figure  of  the  author  of 
'  Ben  Hur  ' — in  all  these  garbs  and  poses  there  they 
stand,  and  not  one  of  them  can  raise  his  voice  in  pro- 
test, for  each  and  every  one  is  carved  from  marble  or 
cast  in  bronze. " 

Yet  if  the  heroic  Ethan  Allen  stands  nine  feet  six  in 
his  stone  boots,  while  his  near  neighbor,  the  soldier- 
preacher  Muhlenberg,  can  claim  but  a  scant  five  feet 
from  toe  to  white-powdered  hair  —if  knickerbockered 
Continentals  and  trousered  modern  statesmen  are 
grouped,  knee  to  shoulder,  these  very  oddities  seem  to 
have  helped  to  make  this  chamber  a  show-place : 


"  Such  incongruities  as  these  have  served  to  make 
Statuary  Hall  one  of  the  marvels  of  Washington,  and 
the  laughing-stock  of  all  those  who,  having  nothing 
better  to  offer  in  the  way  of  criticism,  fling  their  jests  at  this 
collection  of  honored  sons  of  the  States.  Statuary  Hall  is,  and 
has  always  been,  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of  public  in- 
terest in  Washington.  All  day  leng,  while  Congress  is  sitting, 
it  is  congested  with  a  never-ceasing  crowd  of  visitors,  folks 
from  '  out  of  town, '  making,  perhaps,  their  first  and  only  trip 
to  Washington.  Whether  they  are  spellbound  by  the  gruesome- 
ness  of  some  of  the  Government's  exhibits,  or  deeply  stirred 
in  their  historical  senses  by  proximity  to  images  of  the  great 
men  they  have  read  aoout,  can  not  be  told.  For  the  sight- 
seer, like  the  heathen  Chinese,  is  peculiar. " 

There  is  a  pompous  figure  of  Daniel  Webster  beside  an  ideal- 
ized statue  of  Austin,  of  Texas.  There  is  "  old  Sam  Adams, 
swelling  like  a  turkey-cock. "  There  is  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas, 
beside  Frances  Willard,  who,  "  with  the  exception  of  Father 
Marquette  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  ...  is  the  only 


ODD  CONTRASTS  IN  MARBLE. 

One  of  the  most  irregular  groups  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  includes  Ethan  Allen, 
six  feet  six,  and  Milhlenberg,  but  five  feet  high,  both  in  Revolutionary  uniform,  with 
Shoup,  once  Senator  from  Idaho,  in  modern  garb  between  them.  Trumbull,  of 
Connecticut,  reading,  completes  the  party. 


Connecticut,  is  another  figure  'clogged  in  a  horseblanket, '  as 
Wendell  Phillips  said  of  the  statue  of  Quincy  in  Boston." 

Further,  we  learn  that  "  Lewis  Cass  is  regarded  as  a  splendid 
piece  of  American  sculpture."  General  Keifer,  of  Ohio,  has 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  a  "  full-dress  suit "  at  all 
hours.  The  much-discust  statue  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  wears, 
in  addition  to  a  Confederate  uniform,  a  pair  of  spurs.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  of  Alabama,  is  so  vague  and  shadowy  as  to  seem  the 
creation  of  a  whitewash  brush.  Robert  Fulton,  the  only  seated 
figure,  studying  the  model  of  the  Clermont,  has  been  nicknamed 
"  the  man  with  a  roller-skate  in  his  lap  "  : 

"  Muhlenberg  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  work,  and  deserves  better 
than  the  laughs  it  receives  by  reason  of  its  closeness  to  the 
mighty,  towering  Allen.  He  is  represented  at  the  moment 
when,  having  finished  his  sermon  to  his  congregation,  in  which 
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he  urged  them  to  rally  to  the  support  of  Washington,  he  threw 
off  the  vestments  of  his  office  and  stood  forth  upon  the  pulpit 
garbed  beneath  the  surplice  in  the  full  regimentals  of  a  Conti- 
nental. It  is  a  stirring  blood-starter,  and  sightseers  who  catch 
its  significance  probably  can  be  pardoned  for  not  regarding  the 
statue  as  merely  an  exhibit  in  a  '  Chamber  of  Horrors.' 

"  As  for  Ethan  Allen,  gigantic  figure  that  he  was  and  is,  he 
rivets  attention.  He  is  the  personification  of  masculinity,  a 
great  heroic  man,  whom  the  artist  shows  with  mighty  arm 
drawn  back  to  rap  upon  the  fortress  door,  his  trusty  sword  ready 
to  defend  the  intrusion,  bawling  out  to  the  British  in  a  way  to 
paralyze  them : 

"  '  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress. ' 

"  Out  on  the  top  of  a  hill  the  statue  would  be  a  fine  thing. 
Alongside  of  Muhlenberg  it's  a  joke.  That's  the  fault  of  the 
critics  of  to-day,  who  arrange  the  statues  where  they  stand. 

"  Another  hero  is  Shoup.     Who  was  Shoup  ?    Once  a  Senator 


i'liotograph  by  E,  Levick. 


THE  GKAVE  OF  RODMAN  DRAKE. 


The  old  burying-ground  on  Hunt's  Point,  a  little  'peninsula  in 
Bronx  Borough,  New  York,  reaching  into  the  East  River,  forms 
the  center  of  the  Rodman  Drake  Park,  dedicated  May  30. 

from  Idaho.  All  the  sightseers  are  willing  to  wager  that  he 
was  a  first-nighter  at  all  banquets — from  Shoup  to  nuts.  He 
looks  like  a  comfortably  fed  banker.  His  frontal  protuberance, 
not  one  single  swelling  line  of  which  the  artist  has  minimized 
in  the  slightest  degree,  is  a  sight  for  the  gastronomic.  He  is 
the  finest  after-dinner  statue  in  the  hall." 

These  masterpieces  have  been  the  subjects  of  much  learned 
and  witty  Senatorial  criticism : 

"  Over  in  the  Senate  the  other  day  several  Senators,  including 
the  erudite  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  es- 
thetic Heybum,  of  Idaho,  made  unkind  oratorical  jabs  at  Statu- 
ary Hall.  Senator  Lodge  said :  '  Statues  made  in  any  way,  with- 
out any  supervision  from  any  source,  have  been  sent  there  from 
States  all  over  the  Union.  The  commission  to  execute  such 
statues  is  very  frequently  given  to  friends  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures, I  suppose,  and  many  of  the  statues  are  made  in  Italy,  by 
the  job,  and  they  have  been  dumped  into  the  hall. '  " 

Yet,  argues  the  writer  of  the  article,  the  many  shrewd  thrusts 
at  the  sculptors  are  not  wholly  justified : 

"  What  is  an  artist  to  do  ?  Can  he  soar  into  the  ethereal  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  life,  character,  and  services  of  the 
man  who  invented  brass  tacks  ?  Can  an  artist  mold  the  sacred 
clay  of  immortality  to  shape  the  ungainly  pantalooned  leg  of 
the  Hon.  Josiah  Botts  with  that  same  lightness  of  touch  with 


which  his  inspiration  is  pointed  when  he  sets  to  work  upon  the 
shapely  limbs  of  an  Adonis  ? 

"  The  trouble  with  Senator  Lodge  and  the  critics  is  that  they 
expect  an  artist  to  turn  out  as  beautiful  a  piece  of  work  when 
he  hews  a  statue  of  a  one-legged  general  wearing  a  crutch  and 
a  patch  over  the  left  eye  as  when,  entranced,  he  gives  his  genius 
full  play  in  the  modeling  of  a  Venus. 

"No;  the  difficulty  with  Statuary  Hall  is  not  the  artists. 
They  have  done  the  best  they  could,  and  don't  deserve  half  the 
blame  that  has  been  heaped  upon  them.  The  trouble  is  with 
the  subjects.  They  are  the  ones  who  should  be  blamed.  If 
Muhlenberg  looks  as  tho  he  were  about  to  start  a  100-yard  dash, 
why  criticize  the  sculptor  ?    That's  not  fair." 

Finally,  we  learn  that  there  is  hope  of  abetter  era  in  patriotic 

and  governmental  art : 

"There  is  scarcely  room  in  Statuary  Hall  for  more  statuee. 
As  the  States  gradually  complete  their  allowance  of  two,  addi- 
tional room  will  have  to  be  provided  for  them  by  Congress. 
When  that  is  done  a  rearrangement  will  take  place,  which 
doubtless  will  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  There  are 
good  statues  in  the  collection  which  should  be  preserved.  As 
for  the  others — broken  stone  is  always  in  demand  for  road- 
building." 


E 


DRAKE'S  EDITED  MASTERPIECE 

VERY  patriotic  festival  has  its  schoolboy  orators 
throughout  the  country,  who,  pointing  to  the  national 
ensign  hung  upon  the  walls,  declaim  the  lines, 

"  Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us; 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 
And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us." 

And  wherever  these  words  are  spoken  they  will  be  credited 
to  Joseph  Rodman  Drake.  There  is  no  question  of  Drake's 
authorship  of  the  poem,  "  The  American  Flag, "  with  which  this 
stanza  concludes ;  but  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  in  the  July 
Century  assures  us,  on  the  authority  of  Charles  P.  Clinch,  that 
the  four  lines  quoted  were  written,  not  by  Drake,  but  by  his 
friend  and  associate,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  The  final  stanza  as 
originally  written  by  Drake,  read : 

"  And  fixt  as  yonder  orb  divine 

That  saw  thy  bannered  blaze  unfurled 
Shall  thy  bright  stars  resplendent  shine. 
The  guard  and  glory  of  the  world!  " 

General  Wilson  records  that  Mr.  Clinch,  who  died  in  1880. 
"  the  last  survivor  among  the  intimate  friends  of  Drake  and 
Halleck,"  told  him  the  following  story  of  the  alteration  of  the 
poem.  One  evening  in  May,  1819,  Mr.  Clinch,  by  invitation, 
called  at  Drake's  house  in  Park  Row  near  Beekman  Street. 
New  York.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  two  poets  were  active 
in  the  production  of  the  "  Croaker  "  papers,  which  were  a  liter- 
ary feature  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Clinch's 
narrative  continues : 

"  Going  up-stairs  we  found  Drake  and  Halleck, when  the  former 
remarked :  '  Charlie,  you  are  just  in  time  to  hear  a  new 
"Croaker"  that  I  was  about  to  inflict  on  Fitz,'  whereupon 
Drake  read  '  The  American  Flag,'  which  he  had  written,  or,  at 
least,  completed,  that  day.  At  its  conclusion  came  the  inquiry, 
'  How  will  that  do,  messieurs  ?  '  'Admirable,'  exclaimed  Hal- 
leck ;  '  but  I  believe  you  could  better  the  last  four  lines. '  '  Well, 
suppose  you  suggest  a  better  stanza,'  said  Drake.  Halleck 
rose  from  his  chair,  and,  walking  to  the  table,  sat  down  and 
wrote  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, the  lines  which  were  immediately  adopted  by  Drake, 
who  remarked :  '  Fitz,  those  are  fine,  and  I  accept  them  as  being 
better  than  mine."  But  few  of  Drake's  poems  were  changed  or 
corrected  in  any  way.  Before  we  separated  that  night  I  made 
a  copy  of  the  poem  (signing  it  Croaker  &  Company  by  Drake's 
request),  which  Dr.  Langstaff  carried  the  following  morning  to 
the  office  of  The  Evening  Post,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  May  29,  1819,  the  poem  appeared  in  that  paper,  with  a 
complimentary  introduction  by  the  editor,  William  Coleman." 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 


TRIPS   ACROSS    THE   CONTINENT 


conditiona  of  a  type  unfamiliar  to  him  else-  will  Hufficu  to  diHwipatc  the  energy  developed 

whore.     He  will  find  some  bad  and  sandy  in  the  descent  except  letting  the  car  turn 

ELSEWH1<]RE  in  this  issue  is  printed  a  roads,  hut  that  is  his  experience  in  most  sec-  the  (inginc;  over, 
map  showing  several  routes  by  which  tions,  but  bridges  will  be  found  whenever  IJesides  tin;  ascent  and  descent  of  nioun- 
tours  may  be  made  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  wanted,  settlements  will  be  numerous,  accom-  tains,  the  tourist  will  find  in  the  Far  West 
prepared  originally  for  "  The  Automobile  Blue  modations  for  the  night  plentiful,  and  gasoline  tracks  of  level  country,  as  in  Nevada,  when- 
Book  "and  appears  in  Volume  I.  of  the  edition  abundant  at  low  prices.  After  entering  the  are  "hundreds of  sfjuare  miles  of  almost  level 
for  this  year.  An  article  giving  practical  hints  mountains,  however,  "new  conditions,  in  ground,  of  natural  road  material,  across  which 
on  tours  is  printed  in  the  same  volume,  where  many  respects  beyond  the  imagination  of  th(!  the  highways,  constructed  only  to  the  extent 
it  is  said  that  the  desert  of      occasional      who*;!- 

ous  kind  of  trouble.  But,              English  motorists  stopping  for  the  night  during  a  two  months'  camp.ng  to.  k  ^^^^P  ™<^s  and  high  rocks 

if    one    is  possest  of    a                                                      through  Scotland  .vnd  England.  in   the    middle     of    the 

standard    model  car  in  road,  but  all  the«o  can 

good  order,  adequately  equipped,   and  has  non-traveled     Easterner,     supervene."     The  be  overcome  by  skilful  driving, 

"enough  of  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  to  find  roads  mean  "an  unending  alteration  of  run-  The  problem  of  a  gasoline  supply  is  one  that 

enjoyment  in  minor  hardships,"  he  can  no-  ning  through  valleys  and  over  summits,  even  permits  of  no  neglect,  as  many  runs  between 

where  secure  a  more  delightful  outing  than  the  most  desert  areas  being  decidedly  moun-  settlements   are   so   long   that   no   standard 

in  a   tour   with   congenial    companions    be-  tainous."     Before    reaching    the    coast,    the  car  has  a  gasoline  capacity  sufficient  to  carry 

tween    the    Rockies   and    the  Sierras.     No  tourist  will  find  "  killing  climbs  of  miles  upon  the  needed  supply.     An  extra  supply  must 

amount  of  preparation  can  avoid  all  kinds  miles  on  low-gear,   with  the  ascent  always  l)e  secured  in  advance  and  taken  aboard  the 

of  difiiculties.     It  is  quite  as   important  to  severe,  and  often,  for  very  short  distances,  car.     pjxtra  lubricating-oil  must  also  be  se- 

select   companions   possest   of  stamina  and  absolutely  up  to  the  Umits  of  traction  of  en-  cured,   since  only  one  or  two  camps  exist 

good  temper   as  it  is  to  choose  a  suitable  gine  power."  where  oil  of  the  proper  quality  can  be  had. 

equipment.  '    In  descending  from  the  mountains  the  tour-  The   route   should   be   carefully   verified   at 

Thus  far  nearly  all  travel  over  this  coim try  ist  must   "brake  with  his  engine,"   or  else  every   point    because  there  will   be   runs  of 

from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Rockies  has  had  "  learn  to  his  sorrow  that  three  or  four  hours  hvmdreds  of  miles  in  which  no  human  lieing 

for  a  starting-point  either  Cheyenne  in  Wy-  of  continuous  down-hill,  dropping  from  300  will   be  met.     Night   stops   can   usually   be 

oming  or  Pueblo  in  Colorado,  both  of  which  to  1,000  feet  a  mile,  will  not  merely  jar  brake  made  at  some  village  or  house,  but  a  camping 

"lie  at  the  extreme  western  border  of  the  linings,  but  will  absolutely  burn  the  brakes  outfit,  including  a  supply  of  condensed  food 

great  alluvian  plain  of  the  Mississippi  Valley."  out  of  the  car,  wearing  the  brake-drums  to  for   several    days,    should    be   taken    along. 

Until  the  tourist  leaves  one  of  these  cities,  shells."     Water-cooled  brakes  and  inorganic  This  will  not  only  afford  complete  independ- 

he  will  not  encounter  in  his  journey  westward  contact  surfaces  are  of  little  avail.     Nothing  ence,   but  when   regularly  used  will  reduce 


From  "The  Official  Automobile  Blue  Book.' 


The  names  and  dates  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  map  refer  to  motorists  who  have  crossed  the  Continent  in  touring-cars,  and  the  years  in 
which  they  made  their  several  trips.  Numbers  at  the  left  of  the  names  refer  to  the  routes  taken.  These  numbers  will  be  found  inserted  at  intervals  on 
the  black  Unes  of  the  man  indicating  the  different  routes. 
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THE   LITERARY  DIGEST 


July  9,  1010 


By  couriesy  ot  "The  Automobile."' 

MOTORING   ON  THE  SKY-LINE   DRIVE,   EIGHT  HUNDRED  FEET  ABOVE  CARSON   CITY,  IN  THE  ROCKIES. 


expenses  materially.  Many  other  suggestions 
for  tourists  on  trips  of  this  kind  are  made  in 
the  article  referred  to. 

TAXES    FOR    CARS 

On  August  1  will  go  into  effect  the  new 
automobile  law  for  New  York  State,  under 
which  motorists  must  pay  each  year  a  tax 
according  to  the  horse-power  of  their  cars. 
The  horse-power  under  this  law  is  based 
on  a  formula  adopted  some  years  ago,  and 
known  as  the  "A.  L.  A.  M.  horse-power 
formula."  Taxes  are  as  follows:  For  cars 
of  25  horse-power  or  less,  $5;  of  more  than 
25  horse-power  and  less  than  35,  $10;  of 
more  than  35  horse-power  and  less  than  50, 
$15;  of  50  horse-power  or  more,  $25. 

A  table  has  been  prepared  by  the  Associ- 
ation of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 
by  which  the  o^Tier  or  chauffeur  can  easily 
tell  the  official  horse-powef  rating  of  his 
car.  It  has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  Ratings  of  all  motors  of  from  1  to  6 
cylinders,  having  bores  of  from  two  and  one 
half  to  six  inches,  are  given.  The  formula  from 
which  they  are  reckoned  is  as  follows: 
D^  XN 
2.5 

This  means  that  D  square  is  to  be  multi- 
plied by  N  and  divided  by  two  and  one  half. 
D  represents  the  cylinder  power,  N  the  num- 
ber of  cylinders,  and  two  and  one  half  a 
constant  factor  based  on  a  consensus  of 
opinions  by  engineers  as  to  what  would  be  a 
fair,  conservative  rating  for  a  four-cycle  motor 
at  1,000  feet  per  minute  piston  speed.  This 
factor  having  been  agreed  upon,  there 
remains  nothing  to  do  except  to  take  the 
square  of  the  cylinder  bore,  multiply  it  by 
the  number  of  cylinders,  and  divide  the 
result  by  this  factor. 


The  same  formula  is  used  in  England  in 
determining  the  tax  on  cars.  Taxes  in 
England  become  due  on  July  1.  In  The 
Autocar  of  June  11  is  printed  a  table  show- 
ing the  tax  due  upon  any  size  of  car.  From, 
this  it  appears  that  single-cylinder  cars  of 
horse-power  varying  from  4.91  to  6.45  pay 
$10.50;  single-cylinders  of  from  6.6  horse- 
power up  to  11.8  pay  $15.75;  while  single- 
cylinders  of  12.15  horse-power  pay  $21. 
Two-cylinder  cars,  with  horse-power  rising 
from  5.8  to  24.3,  vary  in  a  rising  scale  from 
$10.50  to  $31.50.  Four-cylinder  cars,  with 
horse-power  varying  from  10.1  to  48.6,  pay 
on  a  scale  rising  from  $16.75  to  $105. 
The  latter  sum  is  paid  on  cars  having  bores 
of  about  five  inches  and  horse-power  of  from 
40  to  48.  Six-cylinder  cars,  with  horse- 
power varying  from  15.2  to  72.9,  pay  in  a 
scale  rising  from  $21  to  $210.  The  latter 
tax  is  paid  on  cars  with  bores  of  about  five 
inches  and  horse-power  varying  from  16.9  to 
72.9. 

MOTOR-CAR  EXTRAVAGANCE 

Discxission  of  recent  comments  on  extrava- 
gance in  America,  as  illustrated  in  the  use 
of  motor-cars,  still  continues.  Besides  James 
J.  Hill,  two  other  men  of  prominence  have 
now  cited  automobiles  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  high  prices.  These  are  Chancellor  Day, 
of  Syracuse,  and  Joseph  T.  Talbert,  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  City  Bank.  In 
The  Automobile  for  June  23  are  printed 
replies  by  men  prominent  in  the  motor  in- 
dustry. One  of  these,  Thomas  Henderson, 
says: 

"It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  how  money 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  motor-cars  is  a 
menace  to  the  country's  finances.  Finance 
is  beneficial  to  any  ct)untry  only  as  money 


is  distributed  among  the  industries.  Money 
while  stored  in  banks  is  serving  no  good 
purpose,  and  when  used  for  gambling  on 
the  stock  exchange  may  be  doing  positive 
harm;  but  money  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  motor-cars  is  of  benefit  to  many  industries, 
since  the  automobile  makers'  pay-roll  is  dis- 
tributed to  a  great  army  of  heads  of  families, 
who  in  turn  distribute  it  to  the  grocer,  the 
butcher,  the  clothier,  and  the  real-estate 
dealer.  The  automobile  manufacturer,  in  the 
payment  of  his  bills  for  supplies,  distril> 
utes  money  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
the  lumber  industry,  the  leather  industi}% 
the  rubber  industry,  and  the  paint  indust  y, 
and  these  industries  in  turn  distribute 
the  money  to  their  employees,  who  in  turn 
distribute  it  to  the  grocer,  the  butcher, 
the  clothier,  and  the  real-estate  dealer,  and 
in  its  passage  from  hand  to  hand  the  banks 
profit. 

"  What  industry  is  injm-ed?  Is  it  wrong 
to  give  employment  to  many  men  and  to 
help  them  live  comfortably?  Is  it  wrong  to 
take  money  for  a  product  that  saves  time, 
decimates  distance,  takes  its  purchasers  out 
of  doors,  gives  them  service,  enjoyment, 
and  health  that  they  can  secure  in  no  other 
way?  Suppose  even  that  people  buy  motor- 
cars who  can  ill  afford  to  do  so,  what  is  the 
result  for  each  such  case  looked  at  in  its  first 
light — the  individual  purchaser  makes  a  mis- 
take that  cramps  him,  and  money  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  use  properly  is  put 
into  circulation  among  the  country's  workers 
who  do  know  how  to  use  it;  thereby  the 
country's  balance  is  preserved.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  talk  of  foolish  buying  is  largely 
exaggerated.  Among  our  thousands  of  pa- 
trons we  fail  to  recall  one  who  is  not  amply 
able  to  maintain  himseff  and  his  family 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience  due  to 
his  motor-car  purchase.  The  motor-car  in- 
dustry was  practically  the  only  industry 
giving  regular  employment  to  men  during 
the  panic  of  1907  and  the  years  following, 
and  an  industry  that  can  do  that  is  one  that 
the  money  industries  ought  to  support  and 
not  hinder. 

{Continued  on  page  66.) 


From  "  Motor  Age." 
A   NEW   ROAD  FOR   MOTORISTS,  NOW  IN  PROCESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION    FROM   NEW   ORLEANS   TO  SAN   ANTONIO,   TEXAS. 


July  9,  1940 
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The  Things  that  Count  in  Vacuum  Cleaning  are 
Volume  of  Air  and  Evenness  of  Suction 


This  Oddly 
Shaped  Fan 

Making  thousands  of  rev- 
olutions per  minute,  cre- 
ates an  absolutely  even, 
strong  suction  of  more 
volume    and   velocity  at  Pauni  Appued/or 

the  cleaning  tool  than  any  other  device  practi- 
cal for  a  portable  vacuum  cleaner. 

Scientifically  designed  fans  have  wonderful 
power;    for  instance,  our  fans  ventilate  mines. 


j^ 


raise  wheat  from  ships,  drive  chopped  corn 
stalks  into  silos,  convey  kindling  wood,  and 
exhaust  dust  and  refuse  from  carpet-cleaning 
plants  and  other  dusty  factories. 

Sturtevant  engineers  have  experimented 
three  years  to  design  the  most  efficient  combin- 
ation of  fan,  motor  and  dust  collector  for  house- 
hold vacuum  cleaning,  and  this  set  is  the  result 
— it  draws  through  an  inch  hose  nearly  i  oo,ooo 
cubic  inches  of  air  per  minute — a  force  that  with- 
draws dust  and  dirt  with  a  thoroughness  that 
gives  a  unique  sanitary  value. 


yrievani 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


Evenness  •  ^  ^"^^^^  advantage  of  fan-made  suction 
*  over  that  of  a  pump,  bellows  or  dia- 
phragm cleaner  is  the  continuous  instead  of  an  intermittent 
flow  of  air.  This  avoids  jerking  the  threads  of  fine  fabrics  or 
leaving  streaks  when  the  cleaning  tool  is  moving  rapidly. 

r\|l|.^V||1||-y  •  A  revolving  fan  has  little  wear  and 
y  *  tear  and  cannot  leak,  while  a  pump, 
bellows  or  diaphragm  is  wrenched  and  ground  by  every 
plunge  and  must  soon  lose  efficiency  on  account  of  leakage. 
Sturtevant  fans,  installed  over  thirty  years,  in  the  hardest  kind 
of  service  and  still  doing  good  work,  testify  to  their  durability. 


Reliability : 


Our  fans,  driven  by  our  electric 
motors,  make  possible  the  high 
speed  of  U.  S.  battleships,  and  they  must  be  as  trust- 
worthy as  engine  or  propeller.  Our  forced  draft  fans 
in  battleships  are  no  more  carefully  made  than  those  in 
our  vacuum  cleaners. 

P*££|pip^p.y  •  This  fan  looks  very  simple,  but  every 
y  *  inch  of  It — in  curvature,  in  weight  of 
metal,  in  breadth  and  taper  of  blade — is  the  result  of  ex- 
haustive tests.  Fan  suction  is  ideal  for  vacuum  cleaning, 
and  this  is  the  first  perfect  application  of  that  principle. 


Guarantee:     In  judging  vacuum   cleaners, 
remember  that  this  is  made  and  abso- 
lutely guaranteed  by  the  firm  that 
for  50  years  has  designed  and  /> 

marketed  more  high-grade 
air-propelling  fans  than  all 
other  concerns  in  the 
world  combined.  //       PRICE 


Details  of  Construction  of  the  Sturtevant  Vacuum  Cleaner 

The  cleaner  consists  of  the  machine,  12-foot  hose,  an  unusually  complete  outfit  of  tools  for  cleaning,  20  feet  electric  lamp  cord  and  plug,  and  is 
operated  from  an  electric  light  socket.  The  motor  is  the  same  high  grade  as  all  our  work,  absolutely  guaranteed.  The  fan  is  one  piece  of  aluminum, 
which,  because  of  strength  and  lightness,  is  better  than  any  other  material. 

By  using  1-inch  hose  (most  cleaners  use  |4^-inch  hose)  greater  volume  and  velocity 
of  air  are  secured  at  the  tool,  enabling  it  to  pick  up  larger  particles,  and  clean  at  greater  dis- 
tances from  the  tool  than  is  possible  with  other  cleaners.  The  cleaner  is  easily  rolled  about  on 
three  rubber-tired  wheels. 

Very  handsome,  finished  in  aluminum,  occupies  space  less  than  two  feet  square.     Weight,  65  lbs. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  machine  to  get  out  of  order.  So  simple  that  a  child  can  operate 
it,  and  so  soundly  made  that  it  will  last  for  years.  There  is  practically  nothing  about  it  to  break 
or  wear  out.     The  dust  receptacle  will  hold  the  gatherings  of  months  and  yet  is  easily  emptied. 

We  make  only  one  style  of  cleaner  for  household  use,  as  our  tests  show  that  it  is  the  smallest 
machine  that  is  practical  and  durable,  and  we  do  not  care  to  manufacture  a  cleaner  that 
is  a  toy,  or  which  will  go  to  pieces  or  fail  to  do  satisfactory  work. 

Adaptability :  The  Sturtevant  Vacuum  Cleaner  keeps  rooms  clean  to  a  degree  that 
sweeping,  dusting  and  scrubbing  never  can,  and  it  does  all  this  with  practically  no  labor  whatever^ 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  large  or  small  homes  and  also  gives  perfect  satisfaction  in  hotels, 
theatres  and  public  institutions  ;  in  fact  it  is  the  only  small,  compact  machine  which  will  run 
continually  without  getting  out  of  order  and  do  the  same  satisfactory  work  as  the  larger  system 
machines.     Can  be  used  with  any  length  of  electric  cord. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  No.  29  to 

B.    F.   Sturtevant    Co.,    HvorpARK^Ass. 

Machines  can  be  seen  at: 

BRANCH  OFFICES  :  5o  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City ;  135  N.  3rd  St.,  Phila.;  329  W.  3rd  St.,  Cincinnati;  300 
Fullerton  Bldfi;..  St.  Louis;  530  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago;  711  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg;  1006  Washington 
Loan  &  Trusi  Idg.,  Washington,  D.  C;  34  Oliver  St.,  Boston;  529  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Minneapolis; 
423  Schofield  Bldg,  Cleveland;  1108  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester;  326  Hennen  Bldg.,  New  Orleans;  319 
Connecticut  Mutual  Bldg.,  Hartford. 

Wie  are  glad  to  quote  trade  terms  to  responsible    dealers 


Delivered 
anywhere 

ID 

United 
States 
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whether  you  buy 
Uneeda  Biscuit  at 
your  own  grocer  s  or 
at  an  unknown  shop  a 
thousand  miles  away 
— you  know  the  con- 
tents of  the  package 
are  just  as  they  left 
the  oven— fresh,  crisp, 
untainted,  unsullied. 

You  always  know 

Uneeda 


iscuit 


3f 


(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL   BISCUIT    COMPANY 


Paintings  of  Celebrated  Inns 

Prints  that  will  add  a  dignified  atmosphere  to  your 
Den,  Diningr  Room  or  Billiard  Room.  Colonial  Inns 
and  Ale  Houses  of  Old  Philadelphia.  Painted  by  the 
foremost  artist  on  such  subjects.  Twelve  to  the  set — 
11  X  14  inches  each.  $3.00PerSet.  Send  4  cents  for 
miniature  reproductioHS  and  the  history  of  each  tavern. 

THE  ROBERT  SMITH  CO. 

25th  and  Poplar  Su.  Philadelphia 


See  the  double  prongs  I  They  hold 
top,  bottom  and  middle  paf>ers  with 
absolute  security. 
Samples  (5  sizes)  free  on  request. 
The  DeLone  Hook  &  Eye  Company 
Philadelphia 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  IS  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  aud  you 
will  receive  a  sample  lx>x  of  the  celebrated  A  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


SENT 
FREE 

Write  to-day  for  our 
book  describing  these 
Guaranteed  First  Mort- 
gage Trust  Bonds  and  our 
plan  whereby   payments 
of  $10  to  $100  and  up- 
wards at  your  conve 
nience    secures  at 
once  ownership 
and  income. 


Yielding 
Net 


Bonds 
Secured  by 
rirmt  Mort- 
gages on 
AfeMf  York 
and  Suburban 
Real  Estate 


UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  NEW  TOEK BANKING  SEPT. 

I^EV^TYoRKKORTG  AGE  fo, 

DEFT.  C.  1475  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(Continued  from  page  64) 

MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CAR 
Benjamin  Briscoe  declares  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  automobile  is  coming  to  be  a 
busine.ss  vehicle  rather  than  a  vehicle  of 
pleasure.  All  cars  up  to  a  value  of  $1,250  are 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  used  for 
business  purposes — that  is,  as  an  aid  in  one 
way  or  another  in  production.  He  believes 
that  fully  one-lialf  of  the  cars  to  which  the 
next  two  classes  belong — that  is,  cars  selling 
at  from  $1,250  to  $2,000  and  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000 — are  devoted  to  commercial  purposes, 
and  hence  represent  improvement  in  the 
faciHty  with  which  production  is  secured. 
If  we  "follow  the  dollar  paid  for  the  auto- 
mobile" we  find  that  it  is  distributed  in 
almost  countless  directions.  It  becomes 
wages  for  working  men,  it  builds  homes,  edu- 
cates children,  furnishes  employment  for 
almost  every  class  and  kind   of  mechanic; 
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moreover  it  has  brought  the  country  nearer 
the  city,  raised  land  values  in  nearly  all  sec- 
tions, cured  sick  people,  made  the  strong 
stronger,  wiped  out  border  lines,  and  aided 
in  the  work  of  binding  the  sections  of  the 
coimtry  together.  H.  E.  Coffin  declares  that 
the  money  we  spend  in  motor-cars  is  far 
surpassed  by  the  sums  which  are  laid  out 
for  other  things  that  could  be  dispensed  with. 
He  says: 

"  We  will  spend  for  intoxicants  alone  during 
1910  $1,800,000,000— five  times  as  much  as 
for  motor-cars.  During  1910  we  will  soend 
for  tobacco  $800,000,000— between  two' and 
three  times  as  much  as  for  motor-cars.  For 
life  insurance  we  will  invest  $550,000,000. 
Now,  we  can't  help  believing  that  a  little 
economj'  in  the  money  spent  for  booze  and 
tobacco  might  be  a  very  good  thing  for  us 
all  and  it  would  not  take  very  much  economy 
upon  these  items  to  buy  a  devil  of  a  lot  of 
automobiles. 

"  Life  insurance  is  a  very  good  thing — after 
a  man  is  dead.  But  unless  a  man  is  86  years 
of  age,  and  has  married  a  young  wife,  it  is 
a  ten-to-one  shot  that  his  family  would 
rather  have  him  spend  a  thousand  dollars 
for  a  health-giving  Sind  life-prolonging  family 
motor-car  than  to  lay  up  his  coin  in  the  form 
of  a  cash  consolation  after  he  has  been  planted. 
It  is  barely  possible,  too,  that  he  might  so 
prolong  his  life  as  to  take  care  of  the  insur- 
ance policy,  as  well  as  of  tires,  gasoline,  and 
lubricating-oil." 

The  same  subject  is  discust  in  Motor  Age 
where  the  ^\Titer  takes  up  in  particular  Mr. 
Talbert's  statement  that  "thousands  of  young 
and  able-bodied  men  have  been  withdrawn 
from  productive  usefulness."     He  says: 

"If  the  motor-car  industry  is  a   non-pro- 


<liipnrhpN  Thirst— 
Hnr»rord'8  Arid  PhoHphaln 

It  makes  a  refreshitiK,  coolinKbeveraifean<latrength« 
eulns  Tonic — superior  to  lemonade. 


Our  readers  iire  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  Digkst  wlieii  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ductivo  one,  then  all  like  industries  are  non- 
productive. The  motor-car  is  as  essential  a 
means  of  transportation  to-day  as  is  the 
railroad  train,  the  ocean  steamer,  the  street 
car,  the  elevated  train,  or  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle.  If  the  motor-car  industry  is  a  non- 
productive one,  and  if  the  able-bodied  men 
engaged  in  it  are  withdrawn  from  productive 
usefulness,  then  every  person  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  operation  of  raihoad  loco- 
motives, passenger  coaches,  Pullman  cars, 
street  cars,  subway  cars,  elevated  cars, 
horse  vehicles  of  e\  cry  sort,  lake  steamers, 
etc.,  is  also  withdrawn  from  productive  use- 
fulness, and  a  great  army  of  manufacturers 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  operating 
these  different  vehicles  of  transportation 
are  as  unproductive  as  the  members  of  a 
standing  army  in  times  of  peace.  Mr.  Tal- 
bert  has  apparently  overlooked  entirely 
the  fact  that  the  progress  of  the  world 
has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  progress  made  in  transportation. 
The  great  aim  and  goal  in  transportation  is 
the  reduction  of  the  time  factor.  The  bicycle 
would  never  have  been  introduced  had  it 
not  offered  a  speedier  method  of  individual 
locomotion  than  existed  at  that  time  and 
because  it  afforded  a  means  that  was  pref- 
erable to  horse-drawn  vehicles  in  the  minds 
of  great  masses.  The  motor-car  would 
never  have  l)een  introduced  had  it  not 
offered  a  speedier  and  more  comfortable 
method  of  locomotion  than  is  possible  with 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  So  it  is  with  every 
new  means  of  locomotion.  It  offers  advan- 
tages over  past  methods,  advantages  which 
sooner  or  later  appeal  to  practically  the  en- 
tire community. 

"Those  who  fail  to  see  the  real  merit  of  a 
motor-car  will  natiu-ally  want  to  know  how 
it  increases  the  productiveness  of  the  owner. 
This  is  readily  answered  by  taking  the  case 
of  any  practising  physician  who  employs  his 
motor-car    to  visit  patients,  instead  of  his 

HARD  TO  PLEASE 
B«g:ardliig:  the  Morning  Cup. 


"  Oh  how  hard  it  was  to  part  with  coffee, 
but  the  continued  trouble  with  constipation 
and  belching  was  such  that  I  finally  brought 
myself  to  leave  it  off. 

"Then  the  question  was,  what  should  we 
use  for  the  morning  drink?  Tea  was  worse 
for  us  than  coffee ;  chocolate  and  cocoa  were 
soon  tired  of ;  milk  was  not  liked  very  well, 
and  hot  water  we  could  not  endure. 

"  About  two  years  ago  we  struck  upon 
Postum  and  have  never  been  without  it 
siHce. 

"We  have  seven  children.  Our  baby 
now  eighteen  months  old  would  not  take 
milk,  so  we  tried  Postum  and  found  she 
liked  it  and  it  agreed  with  her  perfectly. 
She  is  today,  and  has  been,  one  of  the 
healthiest  babies  in  the  State. 

"  I  u.se  about  two-thirds  Postum  and  one- 
third  milk  and  a  teaspoon  of  sugar,  and  put 
it  into  her  bottle.  If  you  could  have  seen 
her  eyes  sparkle  and  hear  her  say  "good" 
today  when  I  gave  it  to  her,  you  would  be- 
lieve me  that  she  likes  it. 

"If  I  was  matron  of  an  infants' home, 
every  child  would  be  raised  on  Postum. 
Many  of  my  friends  say, 'You  are  looking 
so  well!'  I  reply,  'I  am  well;  I  drink 
Postum.  I  have  no  more  trouble  with  con- 
stipation, and  know  that  I  owe  my  good 
health  to  God  and  Postum.' 

"I  am  writing  this  letter  because  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  much  good  Postum  has  done 
us,  but  if  you  knew  how  I  shrink  from  pub- 
licity, you  would  not  publish  this  letter,  at 
least  not  over  my  name." 

Read  the  little  book,  "  The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  tin\e.  TKey  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


f^a[|gard  Tread 
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When  this  tire  is  pushed  side-ways  it  is  all  edges  and 
resistance.  When  it  goes  forward  there  are  no  edges 
or  resistance  because  the  long  studs  overlap.  Hence 
there  is  none  of  the  heat  which  restricts  other  anti- 
skid tires  to  emergency  use.  The  Republic  Staggard 
Tread  is  for  regular  use  and  for  wet  slimy  roads  too. 

Republic    Rubber    Company,   Youngstown,   Ohio 

New  York  City.  220  W.  58th  St.;  Boston,  735  Boylston  St.; Buffalo.  90S  Main  St.;  Ohicaeo.  1732 
IVIk'hignn  Ave.;  Cinrinn.iti.  7tli  and  Wulnut  Sts.;  Cleveland,  5919  Kuclid  Ave  ;  Ualliis,  319  Com- 
merce St.;  Detroit,  2^6  Jefferson  Ave. ;  Denver,  172]  Stout  St. ;  Indianupolis,  20!S  S.  Illinois  St.; 
Kansas  <  ilv.snK.  15th  St  ;  LittleRock,  315  Cent  r  St. ;  Los  AnireUs,  1046  S.  Main  St.;  Louis- 
ville. 10493d  St. ;  Miiwiinkoe.  457  iMilvvanlJee  St  ;  Minneapolis,  1416  Hennepin  St. ;  Om»ha,  13th 
and  Hnrnev  Sts,;  Philadelnhia,  328  N.  Br^iad  St  ;  Pittsliurg.  627  Liberty  Ave.,  Rochester,  61  St. 
Paul  St.;  St.  Loui-.  3S64  Olive  St.;  St.  Paul.  180E.4thSt.;  San  Francisco,  166KirstSt.;  Salt 
LakeCity,  36  State  St.;  Seattle,  1429  Broadway;Spokane,  419 First  Ave.;  Toledo,  231  Superior  St. 


Staggard  Tread,  Pat.  Sept.  IB,  22.  1908 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  LrrEEART  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ST     MORTGAGE     BONDS 

Secured  by  N.  W.  Karm  Lauds,  l»100,  »500 
000  denominations;  6%  payable] 
semi-annually  .  Firstmortprages  depoi 
ited  with  Trust  Co.     Send  for  booklet.' 

WESTERN  MORTGAGE  SECURITIES  CO 
OJ7  Aiidrus  Blag.       Minneapolis,  Minn 
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Style 

Economy! 


T.T 

(oMFORt 

^cMakb 
Du6T  Fly 


You  can  "make  tlie 
dust  fly"  from 

Litholin 

Waterproofed  Linen 

Collars  and  Cuffs 

Just  a  wipe  with  a  clamp  cloth  and  they  are 
as  white  as  when  new.  Never  wilt  or  fray 
and  last  long-.  Pers|)iration-proof,  rain- 
proof, always  neat.  That  have  that  dull  linen 
finish.  Avoid  imitations  and  substitutes. 
COLLARS  2Sc     CUFFS  50c. 

If  not  at  your  dcali-r's.  urnrt 
eivint;  style,  siu),  n  ii  ni  >>•'  r 
wantt'd.  with  ri'iiiittance,  ari't 
wv  will  mail,  povtpaid. 

Booklet  of  styles  free, 

THE  FIBEELOID  CO. 

7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


Automobile 
Tires 

There  is  no  getting  around 
the  fact  that  service  in  an 
automobile  tire  does  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  tire 
itself.  The  quality  of  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Automobile 
Tire  is  the  quality  of  the 
now  world-famous  Kelly- 
Springfield  Vehicle  Tire. 

"Thanks  for  providing  me  with 
tires  which  allow  us  to  stay  in  the 
car  and  ride  rather  thaui  to  stay 
on  the  road  and  pump." 

—Philip  A.  Rollins 

32  Nassau  Si. ,  New  York 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire 
Company 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

Branch  Offices  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,   Cincinnati,   San    Francisco    and  Akron,   O. 
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NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNT/VIN     REN 

READ  WHAT  A  U.  S.  ARMY 
OFFICER  SAYS  ABOUT  MOORE'S 

Boise  Barracks,  Idaho. 
"Kindly  send  me  the  catalogue  of  Moore's 
Fountain  Pens.     I  haoe  used  one  for  the  last 
three  years  and  can  assure  you  it  has  stood 
the  test.     I  have  carried  it  in  m\)  pocket  in 
cavalrv  drill  every  day  for  three  years,  a 
test  I  do  not  believe  any  other  pen  would 
stand.     Today  this  pen  is  as  good  as  on 
the  day  I  bought  it. ' 

Everywhere    under  all    conditions 
Moore's  has  stood  the  test.  It  won't  leak. 
It  wrrites  at  the  first  stroke. 
It  writes  evenly  and  freely. 
It  is  ready  to  fill  as  soon  lu  the  cap 

is  off. 
It  is  nnade  in  the  most  careful  man- 
ner of  the  best  materials. 
Every  Moore's  Is  absolutely  i^oaranteed. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 
ADAMS,  GUSHING  S  FOSTER 

168  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Selling  Agents  for 
American   Fountain  Pen   Go. 
Gaoadian  Aftents  W.  J.  Gaite  &  Co. 
Toronto 

Canada 
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discarded  horse-drawn  vehicle.  Physicians 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  admit  that  their 
earning-powers  have  been  in  some  cases 
cjuadrupled  by  the  motor-car.  Their  value 
as  individuals  has  been  increased  because  of 
the  time  saved  by  means  of  swifter  trans- 
portation and  also  by  means  of  increased 
health,  due  to  shorter  hours,  alone  made 
possible  by  the  motor-car.  The  case  of  the 
motor-car  adding  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  individual  in  the  case  of  the  physician, 
is  but  one  of  the  many  examples. 

"  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  motor- 
car is  an  agent  for  good  health,  and  so  is 
directly  responsible  for  a  great  increase  in 
the  producing  ability  of  the  individual.  It 
is  healthier  to  the  citizen  to  go  to  his  work 
in  his  car  in  the  open  air  than  it  is  in  the 
ill- ventilated  smoker  on  the  steam  railroad, 
the  elevated  train,  or  the  subway.  It  is 
a  fact  that  in  large  cities  it  was  impossible 
for  citizens  to  get  ia  the  open  air  of  the  coun- 
try with  horse-dra^\Ti  vehicles,  whereas  the 
motor-car  brings  the  country  to  within  a 
half-hour's  ride  of  the  business  center,  or  the 
residential  district.  This  great  trend  toward 
increasing  the  bodily  condition  of  producers 
is  one  vast  factor  of  importance  in  the 
national  status  of  the  motor-car." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CARS 

A  writer  in  The  Automobile  declares  his 
belief  that  the  ultimate  normal  demand  in  this 
country  for  cars  will  be  upward  of  500,000. 
That  number  could  not  be  sold  this  year, 
nor  could  it  be  sold  next  year,  because  the 
mechanism  of  production  and  selhng  are 
not  equal  to  it.  But  the  average  per  capita 
now  used  in  cities  is  not  "half  what  it  will 
be."  Eventually  90  per  cent,  of  physicians, 
salesmen,  collectors,  grocers,  etc.,  "  will  have 
them  because  they  must."  He  believes  the 
time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  three  mil- 
lion automobiles  in  daily  use  on  farms. 
Another  writer  in  the  same  periodical  states 
the  case  in  this  way: 

"  As  cities  increase  in  size — and  all  the  large 
cities  in  the  whole  world  are  increasing — 
two  forces  are  at  work.  Those  persons  who 
can  afford  to  live  in  the  country  will  do  so. 
Those  persons  who  are  forced  to  live  in  city 
flats  will  seek  to  get  out  into  the  open  for 
their  pleasure.  Therefore,  both  the  suburban 
estate  and  the  city  apartment  promote  the 
use  of  the  automobile.  The  doctor,  the  archi- 
tect, the  builder,  and  various  other  professions 
and  occupations  not  restricted  by  neighbor- 
hood, require  the  automobile.  Long-distance 
deliveries  from  stores  and  shops  already  di^- 
mand  the  use  of  the  automobile.  The  farm 
motor  now  in  process  of  development  on  the 
Ford  1,200-acre  farm  at  Dearborn  promises 
to  do  more  work  in  a  day  than  can  be  done 
by  six  men  and  twelve  horses.  At  least  such 
are  the  unofficial  reports. 

"  People  fear  that  the  automobile  is  a  fad, 
and  will  disappear  like  the  bicycle.  Only 
a  superficial  view  of  the  situation  suggests  a 
likeness.  One  difference  between  the  two 
is  that  with  the  bicycle  one  rode  and  walked 
at  the  same  time." 

ROADS   IN   EUROPE 

A  writer  in  The  Autocar,  who  uses  the 
initials  "A.  J.,"  sets  forth  the  results  of  his 
observations  of  roads  in  several  Continental 
countries  as  a  result  of  recent  extensive  tour- 
ing. At  the  head  of  the  list  he  places  the 
main  French  roads  as  "proverbially  excel- 
lent. ' '  He  notes,  however,  that  in  places  evea 
these  roads  "  are  suffering  from  the  enormous 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Diokst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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amount  of  motor  travel  they  are  Ci 
to  carry,  particularly  in  the  neij 
of  Paris."  He  therefore  advises 
to  avoid  Paris,  unless  they  are  p 
anxious  to  visit  it.  This  statemci 
out  by  the  experiences  of  other 
who  have  toured  around  the  Fren 
including  the  present  writer.  El 
some  places  in  France  will  be  foun 
of  rouf!;h  roads,  for  example,  aroimi 
and  Bcauvais. 

Writing  of  other  countries  "A 
that  Belgium  "is  best  avoided  a 
are  such  iti  name  only,  except  to 
Brussels   and   the   For-H   des   Arc 
Holland  the  roads  "are  pretty  | 
paved  mostly  with  little  bricks 
fair   condition."     In    Germany, 
favorite  resort  for  tourists,  road 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  I 
arc  far  superior  to  those  of  wester: 
Police  traps  in  Germany  should 
against.     Along  the  Rhine  and 
they  are  numerous.     Last  year  al 
summons    for    infringement    of   i 
were  issued  in  that  country.     Ita 
backward  as  a  touring  ground  fo 
extremely  bad  roads  being  the 
the  dust  is  appalling."     In  Switze 
are  "fair,"  but  are  frequently  cut 
water-ways  and  are  often  hilly  ar 
ous."     Motorists  will  often  be  r( 
graciously  in  Switzerland  and  r 
are   actually   closed   to   them.     ' 
ground  for  motoring  is  hardly  to  b( 
with  favor,  altho  some  enthusiast; 
Regulations    enforced    by    the 
appear  to  grow  moi-e  strict  each 
J."  gives  the  charges  for  transp 
from  England  to  the  Continent  as 

' '  The  maj  ority  of  tourists  prefer  ] 
Boulogne,  Newhaven-Dieppe,  or 
ton-Havre,  as  they  are  more  din 
South  of  France.  The  charges  per 
at  owner's  risk,  £5  5s.  at  compan 
Folkestone-Boulogne  route.  The  \ 
Dieppe  route  is  a  little  cheaper,  b 
lated  on  wheel-base  as  follows:  Be 
4  in.  and  10  ft.  4  in.  £3  10s.  at  owni 
£5  at  company's  risk;  over  10  ft.  4 
£5  15s.  respectively. 

"On     the    Southampton-Havre 
eharge  is  £2  7s.  6d.  for  cars  not 
20    cwt.,    £3     not   exceeding    25 
£4   not  exceeding   2    tons.     Twel 
notice  is  required.     For  Belgium 
land  one  should  use  the  G.  E.  R 
to  Antwerp  or  Hook  lines,  as  this 
handle  a  great  many  cars  in  the 
the  rates  are  low.     In  my  own  cas 
from    London    to    Antwerp    worke 
£1  16s.  for  a  car  weighing  18  cwt.,  a 
of    twenty-five    per    cent,    being   c 
sent  at  company's  risk.     Cars  are 
on  the  Dover-Ostend  route." 


How  he  Felt. — A  young  lady  wl 
a  class  of  small  boys  in  the  Sund 
desired  to  impress  on  them  the  m( 
retm-ning  thanks  before  a  meal, 
to  one  of  the  class,  whose  father  was 
in  the  church,  she  asked  him: 

"  William,  what  is  the  first  thing  yc 
says  when  he  sits  down  to  the  table? 

"  He  says,  *  Go  slow  with  the  butl 
it's  forty 'cents  a  pound,'  "  replied  th 
ster. — Everybody's. 

Oui 
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A  Luxury 
That's  An 
Economy 


paying  the  price  of  a  Springfield  Port- 
e  each  Summer  in  Hotel  Accommoda- 
t  is,  if  you  demand  comfortable  living. 
;n  you'  re  not  getting  the  privacy  nor  the 
ty  in  surroundings  that  are  provided  in 

pringtield  Portable  House 

lANTEED  FOR  TEN  YEARS 

IS  styles,  of  Cypress  and  Red  Cedar — 
seasoned,  in  sections  10  to  12  ft.  long — 
t  houses  are  shipped  prepaid  any^where. 
lours,  three  men  can  bolt  the  sections 
ithout  previous  experience,  without 
uss  or  dirt. 

ons  are  made  to  suit  the  purchaser, 
pringfield  Portable  House  is  guaran- 
.1  years  to  be 

ely  Durable  and  Weatherproof 

make  portable  Garages— an  economy 
ivenience    to     Automobile    Owners 

catalogue,  illustrated  in  colors  con- 
he  facts.    Yours  for  a  postal.  Address 

'lELD  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

0  Allen  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
7  WorldBldg.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

know  how  good  a  lunch 
s  can  be  until  you  have 
ept  cool  and  fresh  In  a 


keye 

ferafor 
sket 


:  ice  will  keep    Auto  style— two  sixes,  $11 
sofaHawkeye  »««'  »15,  delivered 

nty.four  hours  e.st  o<  Rock.es 

uto,  fishing,  hunting  trips  and  picnics. 
ler  cannot  supply  you  we  will  sell  you 
If  after  30  days  trial  it  doesn't  prove 
/  we'll  refund  tae  purchase  price.  Made 
les  and  seven  sizes.  Outside  of  tough 
1  with  nickel  plated  or  enameled  metal 
pt  sweet  and  clean.  Prices  fiom  $3.50 
ite  for  booklet  of  dainty  recipes. 
« BASKET  CO..  33  '  'ain  St.,  Borllugton.  Iowa 


MOTORISTS 

)  Good  Thing  Get  By  Yon 

lost  Successful  Signal  today  Is 

:  JERICHO  HORN 


the  Perfect  Motor  Car  Signal. 

lidst  of  loaded  trucks  and  trolley  cars- 
he  elevated  railroads — 
winding  country  highways — 
es  life  and  limb,  by  giving  a  fair  warning, 
;e  to  the  emergency. 
!s  not  confuse  or  affright. 
;S  not  produce  an  excess  of  noise. 
lOt  disagreeable  to  hear. 
lOt  a  nuisance. 

vn  every  day  necessity  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  and  yourselves, 
ures  to  yo\i  the  full  enjoyment  of  your  car 
!s  all  this  at  trifling  cost-  $7  to  $10. 
lERICIlO  today  to  your  dealer— or  write 
:t  for  folder  L. 

IE  RANDALLFAICHNEY  CO., 
BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


>f  the  Fsmou  "  B-LINE  "  Oil  sod  Crests  Guu 
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One  Senator,  supigestin^  an  aniemlnicnt, 
remarks:  "This  covikl  do  no  harm,  and  would 
satisfy  a  certain  public  sentiment. " 

Mr.  Taft  takes  fire.  With  immense  veiic- 
mence  he  answers: 

" I  will  do  nothinn;  to  satisfy  public  senti- 
ment. The  bill  may  be  altered  to  make  it 
more  effective,  but  I  will  have  none  of  any 
provision  worked  in  to  pacify  an_ybody.  I 
am  away  past  that.  When  I  U-arn  I've 
stirred  up  a  new  sort  of  criticism  or  a  new  set 
of  critics,  I  feel  a  sort  of  gleeful  satisfaction !  " 

Replying  to  a  criticism  of  an  appointment, 
the  President  remarked  somewhat  sadly,  "I 
am  afraid  I  am  not  suited  to  this  place.  I 
confess  I  can't  take  it  much  to  heart  who  gets 
A  collectorship  or  a  post-office.  One  does 
the  job  about  as  well  as  another,  and  I  don't 
seem  to  be  properly  weighed  down  by  the 
responsibility  of  having  to  make  a  choice." 

Two  men  from  northern  Ohio  have  ai> 
pointments  and  are  ushered  in  at  the  same 
moment.  A  doorkeeper  isn't  infallible. 
One  is  a  candidate,  the  other  a  friend 
of  a  rival  candidate.  I  suspect  it  was 
a  bit  of  Presidential  humor  which  seemed  to 
be  imaware  of  the  circumstance  till  they 
were  seated  side  by  side  before  the  Executive 
desk.  At  all  events,  the  situation  inured  to 
candor. 

I  observe  that  the  President  seems  more 
interested  in  what  the  friends  of  one  candi- 
date say  about  the  other  aspirant  than  in 
what  they  say  regarding  the  man  they  came 
to  recommend. 

"What  do  you  know  about  Judge  G.?  " 
he  asks. 

"  Never  heard  anything  against  him  except 
that  he  has  been  a  corporation  lawyer." 

The  Taft  smile  slides  off  like  magic,  and 
the  Taft  eye  lights  up  with  fire. 

"Why  shouldn't  he  be?  and  why  shouldn't 
we  get  his  services  if  we  can,  and  take  him 
away  from  the  corporations  ? 

"There  is  a  lot  of  thoughtless  nonsense 
in  the  outcry  against  lawyers  because  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  employed  by  corpora- 
tions. Corporations  have  the  right,  as  any- 
body has,  to  employ  the  best  talent  m  sight. 
That  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  get  the  best  talent  for  itself  if  it 
can." 

This  is,  iadeed,  the  lawyers'  heyday  at 
Washington.  "The  sun  of  military  glory 
has  set." 

One  busy  morning  the  President  could  not 
refrain  from  devoting  half  an  hour  to  dis- 
course with  a  group  of  judges. 

"I  envy  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "The 
joy  of  taking  up  a  problem  with  absolute 
indifference  to  the  result  except  to  solve  it 
on  its  merits  is  a  mere  joy  which  only  a  judge 
can  know. 

"I  envy  you.  I  wish  I  were  still  in  the 
hiidst  of  the  happy  experiences  of  my  days 
on  the  Bench.  They  were  days  of  what 
Would  be  called  hard  work.  Very  often  I 
put  in  twelve  hours  of  uninterrupted  study. 
But  I  was  never  conscious  of  exhausted 
nerves.  I  did  the  very  best  that  I  could, 
and  hoped  that  I  was  right,  but  remembered 
that  if  I  had  gone  wrong,  there  was  another 
judge  who  would  correct  me.  So  I  let  him 
walk  the  floor,  and  I  went  to  bed." 

Often  matters  take  a  humorous  turn.  Rep- 
resentative Boutell  is  greeted  as  the  "Boan- 
erges of  Protection."  Some  Southern  gentle- 
men find  that  the  Antitrust  Law  is  working 


What  has  this  Experiment 
to  do  with  Business  ? 

Simply  this :  ^4//  work,  either  muscular  or  mental,  is,  like  flame, 
the  combustion  of  oxygen. 

The  blood  flows  to  the  lungs  to  get  oxygen.     If  the  supply 

is  short,  mental  and  muscular  action  lags. 

Unless  a  steady  and  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  is  given  to 
each  person  in  your  office,  it  is  physically  impossible  to  keep 
the  work  up  to  standard  efficiency. 

Air  that  has  been  breathed  is  short  of  oxygen,  and  is 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  this  gas  amounts  to 
only  4%  of  the  bulk  of  the  air  it  is  a  narcotic  poison,  acting 
like  opium.     (See  Century  Dictionary). 

Do  you  see  what  this  experiment  has  to  do  witn  yourbusiness  ? 

In  many  a  business  office  by  mid-afternoon  the  air  is  so 

foul  that  the  clerks  are  physically  unable  to  do  good  work. 
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READY-TO-RUN 

Ventilating   Set 

gives  positive  ventilation,  either  blowing  in  fresh  air  or  exhausting  dead  air.  It 
is  the  most  perfect  small,  portable  ventilating  system  ever  devised.  It  will  have 
a  wonderful  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  your  office  work. 

Used  extensively  in  homes,  clubs,  kitchens,  laboratories,  lodge  rooms,  toilet  rooms. 

Size  A,  $35;    B,  $45;    C,  $55. 

Send  for  Booklet  D*72.        It  tells  facts  you  should  know  about  real  ventilation 

Trade  terms  to  Electrical  Contractors,  Hardware  Dealers  and  Power  Companies 

B.   F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Hyde  Park,   Massachusetts 

Seta  may  be  seen  In  branch  offices  :  50  Church  St..  N.  Y.  Oitv;  135  N.  3rd  St..  Phila.;  329  VP.  3rd  St..  Cincin.;  300 
FuUerton  Bl.lg..  St.  Louis;  530  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago;  7U  Park  Bids..  Pittsburg;  1006  Washington  Loan  &  Trust 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C;  34  Oliver  St..  Boston:  529  Metropolitan  BIdg..  Minneapolis;  423  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleve- 
land; U08  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester;  326  Hennen  Blda.,  New  Orleans;  319  Connecticut  Mutual  Bldg.,  Hartford. 


City  Rule 

by 
the 


Read  the  Newf  Book  "  The  De- 
thronement of  the  City  Boss," 
by  John  T.  Hamilton.  Highly 
endorsed  by  the  Mayor  of  Des 
Moines  and  others. 


$1.20  Net 


By  Mail  $1.30 


Des  Moines 
Plan 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,     Publishers 

44  E.  23rd  Street,  New  York 


THE  REAL  HUGO- 

©o  You  Know  Him  ? 

Hardly — until  you  have  read  this  great 
Frenchman's  "Intellectual  Biography." 

This  book  is  not  included  in  any  set  of  Victor  Hugo's 
works.  Written  during  his  banishment  on  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey,  it  reflects  his  ripened  personality,  lays  bare 
unknown  phases  of  his  genius,  and 
throws  new  light  upon  his  literary 
processes. 

Hugo  arranged  that  the  manuscript 
should  not  be  published  until  some 
years  after  his  death,  so  that  he 
might  set  forth  his  private  conclus- 
ions on  life,  literature,  philosophy, 
art  and  religion,  etc.,  etc.,  ufithout 
reserve.  400  pp.,  bound  in  maroon 
cloth.  Price  $1.20  at  stores,  or  post- 
paid from  publishers. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
New  York 


Onr  readers  are  asked  to  mencion  The  Literart  Digest  when  wntin^  to  advertisers. 
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A  Shower  Bath 
Through  the  Brush 

THE  Knickerbocker  Fountain 
spraybrush  gives  shower,  needle, 
spray  and  frictional  bath  and  a 
thorough  massage — all  in  one.  It 
is  an  ideal  shampoo  brush  for  men 
and  women.  Attaches  to  any  faucet 
of  any  tub  and  has  siphon  attach- 
ment for  use  in  country  homes  with- 
out bath  rooms.  Takes  the  place  of 
modern,  expensive  shower  —  does 
work  of  professional  bather  and 
masseur. 

Knickerbocker 
Fountain  Spraybrush 

The  water  showers  through  hun- 
dreds of  fine  flexible,  soft  rubber 
"teeth" — they  get  dirt  out  as  noth- 
ing else  can — prevent  pimples,  in- 
sure smooth,  healthy  skin  and  good 
circulation.  Boon  to  mothers  and 
busy  people  —  great  comfort  to 
travelers — outwear  dozen  old-style 
brushes — always  clean,  sanitary. 

Guaranteed  one  year — will  last 
five.  Sold  by  leading  dealers  on 
10  days'  trial,  or  we'll  ship  direct. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Prices, 
$2,  $3  and  $4.  Get  a  Spraybrush  at 
your  dealers — makes  every  bath  a 
recurrent  delight.  Attractive  book- 
let sent  FREE. 

THE  PROGRESS   COMPANY 

5S0-210  Monroe  Street  -  Chicago,  Illinois 
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A  fnll  size  bottle  sent  prepaid  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  price.        Price  75c 

DI8TBIBUTED  ONLY  BY 

I  D  L  Manufacturing  Co. 

Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  U.S.  A. 
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in  rather  unexpect€d  ways,  to  the  President's 
great  amusement. 

Senator  Kean  of  New  Jersey  presents  a 
recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  a 
New  Jersey  man  as  Commissioner  to  the 
Exposition  of  Arts  in  connection  with  the 
Rome  celebration  of  1911.  The  recom- 
mendation, which  comes  from  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  OuUook,  is  written  on  the  let- 
ter-head of  that  publication.  The  President 
reads  the  names  on  the  letter-head,  gravely 
asks  the  Senator  if  the  gentlemen  named 
are  constituents  of  his  and  if  he  can  vouch 
for  their  good  standing.  Senator  Kean 
replies  that,  with  one  exception,  they  are 
all  his  constituents,  and  that  the  good  coin- 
pany  in  which  he  appears  suggests  that  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  also  a  man  of  reput- 
able character. 

In  such  fashion  most  of  the  time  until 
luncheon  is  occupied.  Soon  after  luncheon 
the  President  returns  to  his  office. 

Now  he  enjoys  a  few  hours  of  iminterrupted 
work.  He  has  commissions  to  sign,  a  mass  of 
business  to  dispatch,  plans  to  make,  communi- 
cations, speeches  to  compose.  No  one  calls 
in  the  afternoon,  except  at  the  President's 
request.  At  5  o'clock  he  knocks  off  work 
and  goes  home  or  out  for  a  walk  or  a  drive. 

Mr.  Taft  goes  out  evenings  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  President  of  late. 
He  enjoys  the  theater  and  is  often  in  attend- 
ance. Not  infrequently,  however,  when  he 
has  a  series  of  speeches  or  a  message  to  pre- 
pare, he  sends  for  a  stenographer  and  works 
with  him  far  into  the  night. 


MR.    RANKEN'S    USEFUL    BENEFACTION 

T  IVING  contentedly  in  three  small  rooms 
-*— '  over  a  grocery  store  on  an  income 
merely  sufficient  for  his  modest  needs  Mr. 
David  J.  Ranken,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  has  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  the  millions  which  a  few 
weeks  ago  were  his  employed  in  helping  poor 
boys  to  become  useful  and  efficient  citizens. 
"A  man  never  smells  the  roses  on  his  own 
grave,  and  a  man  never  sees  the  good  done 
with  his  money  when  he  is  dead  and  gone," 
remarks  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  It 
was  probably  some  such  thought  as  this 
which  moved  Mr.  Ranken,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  to  deed  his  entire  fortune  of 
some  $3,000,000  to  the  Ranken  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades,  an  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  boys  which  he  established  a 
year  ago  with  an  initial  endowment  of  about 
$500,000.  As  now  organized  the  school  has 
a  superintendent  and  six  instructors,  and 
the  fees  are  $30  a  year,  payable  in  three  in- 
stalments. Under  the  new  endowment,  saj's 
the  St.  Louis  Republic,  it  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  trade-schools  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Ranken's  purpose,  as  he  himself  informed 
the  trustees,  is  "  to  give  the  poor  boy  a  chance 
to  be  a  useful  citizen."  From  the  news 
columns  of  The  Republic  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing additional  information: 

Mr.  Ranken  visits  his  school  every  day 
and  watches  the  hoys  at  work  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Gustafson.  He  has 
insisted  that  the  whole  scheme  of  education  be 
practical.     He  wastes  no  time  in   teaching 


Two  Factors 

A  Sound  Investment 

A  Steady  Income 

GOLD     "Xf^^ll?^^  0% 

BONDS    Better  Than    D 

Los  Angeles  Inner  Harbor 
Pacific  Wharf  &  Storage  Go. 

The  property  of  the  Paoifio  Whabf  and  Stobaoe 
Company  lies  on  the  east  aide  of  iuner  hurbor  of  Ixi* 
AuKeles  opposite  to  and  within  1000  ft.  of  slip  (THE 
Largest  on  Paoitio  Coast),  whicli  has  been  completed 
bv  Southern  f-acific  R.  K.  Co.  The  company's  holdini^ 
embraie  80  acres,  enclosed  by  Granite  Breakwater. 
constructed  under  supervision  of  Dnited  States  Engi- 
neering OrriOE.  The  completion  of  Panama  Oanai.. 
bringing  Los  Angeles  within  two  weeks  water  communica- 
tion with  New  York,  and  delivery  of  Owenb  Kiyeb 
Water  to  I.os  Angeles  means  the  great  development  and 
utilizaiion  of  natural  resources  of  GREAT  .'*outh-Wfbt. 
The  Federal  Government  has  Already  Expended 
t4.00O.000  at  Lo«  Aneelen  Harbor.  The  War  Department 
hasalrendy  purchnsed  site  and  will  build  fortifications  at 
a  cost  of  about  $3,500,000.  which  overlooks  property  of  thi» 
company,  and  Los  Angeles  is  to  spend  SS.SOO.OOO  f'  r  harbor 
improvements.  THIS  Shows  What  the  Commerce  of 
Lor  Angeles  Harror  Will  Be. 

This  Bond  Issue  offers  conter^'ative  investors  who 
wish  to  make  their  money  "The  Most  MONEY"  the 
most  secure,  the  cheapest  and  BEST  Paying  l>ond  ever 
issued  for  hat  dor  proi>erty  development,  Denominatioh 
SliflO.  Interest  Payahle  Semi-annually  either  at 
New  York  or  )  os  Angeles.  White  today  fob  Maps. 
B00KI.ET  AMD  Facts,  also  abont  interest  guarantee. 

Bond  Department. 

Merchants  Bank  &  Trust  Go. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital  $250,000   Surplus  $200,000 
Total  Resources  $2,000,000 


Field  Glass  Facts 

that  wiQ  inteiett  you  are  told  in  Catalosue  23,  deicnbins  the 
line  of 


BinoculaK/ 


ATCO  PERPLEX 

The  Masterpirce  of  Optical  Mechanism,  and  the  Mod  Power- 
ful Glass  at  the  Price. 

'1  hree  other  splendid  ATCO  Glasses  are  Simplex,  Daples. 
and  Autocrat.  $15  up.  Each  gU^  makes  travel,  scirntifc 
observation,  or  sny  othtr  pursuit  more  enjoyable. 

Every  ATCO  Binocular  is  Guaranteed  "  Satisfaction,  New 
Glass  or  Money  Back'— making  you  absolutely  safe  in  ofderins 
diiect  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  them. 

AMERICAN  THERMO  -  WARE  CO. 


16  Warren  Street 


New  York 


Ridet*  Agents  ^Wanied 

,in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iQio  bicycle.     Write  for  Special  Offer, 

Finest  Guaranteed  ^  0/1  tfo  tf97 
1910  Models      ^tV**^^M 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires, 

1908 &  1909  Models C7,„    4(f9 

all  of  best  makes  V»  #  ««»  ^  #^ 

1 100  Second  -  Hand  Whmolm 

\j4U    makes    and    modtls.    ^O     ^,^     ^O 

\S00d  as  nrw V«*     ■«»    VCT 

■Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
I  We  SMlt  on  Approval  ■wUJumt  a 
LCffit    deposit,    fay    the     freight     and    allow 

'T£m  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAUJ 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels. 

'  lamps,  sundries,  hat/  usual  pricts.    l>o  not  bu7 
till  you  get  our  catalog  and  ofTer.     h'rite  naze. 

UHAD  CVCVK  CO..  Dept.M74  Cliloaeo 
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theory  in  the  lecturcv-iooiii.s  iiidess  it  has  some 
practical  appHcatioii  in  tho  Khoi)-work. 

Geometry  is  taught,  hut  instead  of  having 
l)oys  compute  th(<  volume  of  a  cone,  they  arc; 
taught  the  holding  capacity  of  a  funnel  of 
like  dimensions.  Class-room  work  in  all 
liranches  of  drawing,  carpentry,  bricklaying, 
painting,  and  steam  engineering  is  along 
similar  practical  lines. 

''This  strikes  us  as  about  the  finest  piece 
of  common-sense  charity  we  have  seen  in  a 
great  many  years,"  exclaims  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch.  "  Mr.  Ranken's  example  is 
a  shining  one,"  declares  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  while  the  Springfield  Union 
comments  approvingly  on  the  gift  as  "a 
further  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  in  trade 
education,  which  at  last  promises  to  receive 
due  attention  from  the  philanthropists." 
Says  the  Portland  Oregon  ian: 

Stephen  Girard  and  Peter  Cooper  per- 
petuated their  names  by  philanthropy,  but 
in  their  day  the  idea  of  educating  the  brain 
and  the  hand  together  had  obtained  no  hold 
in  this  country.  To  acquire  a  trade  involved 
years  of  unrequited  toil,  after  school  days 
were  over.  While  Mr.  Ranken's  gift  is  for 
local  benefit,  it  is  likely,  nevertheless,  to 
stimulate  and  spread  over  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  the  recent  movement  for 
trade-schools  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools. 

Knowledge  of  trades  is  power  also.  They 
who  acquire  it  through  the  Ranken  school 
will  be  valuable  additions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  David  Ranken  has  built  an 
imperishable  monument  for  himself. 


HOW   PETER   ROBERTS  PREVENTS 
ACCIDENTS. 

I  ^HAT  there  are  nearly  four  million  foreign- 
■*•  ers  who  do  not  speak  English  in  Ameri- 
can industries  was  one  of  the  facts  which  led 
Peter  Roberts,  Immigration  Secretary  of  the 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  make  a  campaign 
of  education.  To  him  the  fact  that  the 
personal  safety  of  the  laborer  so  often  depends 
on  his  knowledge  of  English  is  more  important 
even  than  the  economic  and  political  advan- 
tages. He  was  himself  a  miner  in  his  youth, 
and  as  a  Presbyterian  pastor  for  eighteen 
years  in  the  anthracite  region  has  come  to 
believe  that  much  of  the  personal  injury  and 
loss  of  life  in  the  mines  is  due  to  misunder- 
standing of  orders  by  miners  who  do  not 
know  a  word  of  Engli.sh.  In  one  mine  in 
Michigan  Dr.  Roberts  foimd  only  sixteen 
men  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  who 
spoke  English  at  all.  Mr.  John  M.  Siddall, 
writing  in  the  July  American  Magazine,  says 
of  Dr.  Roberts: 

He  can  tell  you  cas3  after  case  which  he 
personally  knows  about.  One  story  he 
told  me  has  nothing  to  do  with  mines,,  but 
it  illustrates  the  poi  it  in  a  few  words.  It 
is  simply  the  story  of  a  worker  in  a  mill  in 
Pittsburg  who  was  ordered  by  a  foreman  to 
pick  up  a  crowbar  and  cany  it  to  a  building 
toward  which  the  foreman  pointed.  The 
workman  had  goie  about  two  himdred 
feet  on  his  way  when  the  foreman  shouted 
to  him  to  get  out  of  the  wa}'  of  a  "live"  wire 
which  had  suddenly  broken  loose.     The  poor 
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louj^dtynt  fiave  to  hunt 
around    for   anytkin^ 


Practically  every  operation    in  writing,  billing  or 
statistical  work  is  made  at   the  keyboard  of  the 

MODEL  10 


S^^^a^ff 


No  reaching,  no  waste  energy,  no  mental  strain, 
hence  higher  day-after-day  efficiency.  Complete 
control  from  the  keyboard  is  but  one  of  many 
exclusive  Smith  Premier  advantages. 

Smith  Premier  Typewriters  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Brussels  International  Elxposition,  Hall  of  Industries,  Stand  27 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Write  for  information  Branches  Everywhere 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Reqniring  4,000  sqnare  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  In  ets.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  Clip  Co..  155  Wawrlj  Plate.N.Y.  nty, 

The    Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


/^_„_„The  cure  is   sure   when  ( 
^*'»'**you  use  A-com  Salve. 

Quick  and  easy,  and  they  won't  come 
I  back — taken   out   by   the   roots 

1 5  cents  at  druggists'  or  by  mail 
Giant    Chomical  Co.,  Philadelnhia 


ELGIN  WATCHES 


CREDIT 


Sent  Prepaid  on  FreeTrial 

special  Wholesale  Prices  This  Month. 

Let  me  send 

you  this  IT- Jewel 

Elgin  G.  M,  Wheeler 

IS  or  IB  S/X0  Thin  Model 

at  our  Dod-Rock  Whole- 

sale  Rrlee  on  Approval^-^ 

No  Money  Down 
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p.  S.HARniS,Pres.Harris-Gaar  Co. 

Tb«  Bonse  that  sells  more 
El^la  Watcbea  than  ctny  oth- 
er Urm  In  the  world. 


Its  th«  one  watch  without  an  •qual— 4h«  kind  you  havo  always  ad« 
mlrcd— adjusted  to  thro0 pocltlons,  temporatare antt Isoeh' 
ron/^nt— finely  finished  and  fitted  l.i  a  Double  Strata  Gold  Case, 
Hand  Engraved  and  «warante«tf  for .29 years. 

You  Assume  No  Rjck  Whatever  '^.titff?^  tu?  o^r'  ^Tonl 

cent,  we  plaoe  the  watch  rlpht  In  your  own  hands  and  let  U  do  Its  own  talking  and  If  It  suits,  you  may  pay 
cash  or  take  advantage  ot  our  Easy  Payment  Flan  of  CJ.C9  a  month,  down  to  S2m  OO  3  MOItthm 

'WBASK  NO  SECURITV  AND  NO  INTEREST— jast  plain  honesty  among  men.  Oar  El^n  Watches 
are  so  well  known  and  our  Cp.edit  Plan  bo  easy,  that  no  matter  where  you  live  or  how  small  your  wages, 
we  will  trust  you,  so  that  you  and  every  honest  man  and  woman  can  own  a  Hlgh-Grade  Elgin  watch  In  a 
bcantlful  guaranteed  25-year  Gold  Case  and  wear  It  while  paying  for  It  In  such  small  payments  that  you 
Dover  mlsa  the  money.  Write  today  for  our  big  free  Watch  Catalog.  It  tells  all  about  our  easy  credit 
plan  and  how  wesell  Elgin  13-Jewel  B.  W.  Raymond  and  21  and23-J3wel  Elgin  Veritas  everywliere  on 
free  trial  without  security  or  one  cent  depos't,  Posidvelv  Guaranteed  to  pass  sny  railroad  Inspection. 

MARRIS'GOAR  COMPANY,      I300  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Were  sicl^  nearly 
all  the  time/'  writes 

Mrs.  Rich.  J.  Lyons,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  mother  of  these 
handsome  pr^ze-winning 
twins,  "but  they  began  to 
improve  when  put  on  Eskay's 

1  J  1  .IT 


afterwards." 

ESKAY'S 
FOOD 

added  to  fresh  cow's  milk 
makes  the  perfect  substitute 
for  breast  milk. 

Eskay's  Food   supplies  the 
necessary  elements  that  plain  cow's 

milk  lacks —  and  renders  it  digesti- 
I  I    I     .1  .If..         1 


If  your  baby  is  not  thriving  let 
us  send  you  today  enough  Eskay's 
to  prove  it  is  the  food  for  him. 


Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co. ,478  Arch  St. .Philadelphia 
Genllemen  :  Please  send  me  free,  ten  feedings  of  Eskay's 
and  your  book  for  mothers,  "  How  to  Care  for  the  Baby." 

Name 

Street  and  Number 

City  and  Slate    


JUST  READY 

The  Good  of    Life 

,     AND  OTHER  LITTLE  ESSAYS 

By  Prof.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson, 
University  of  Chicago,  author  of  "  Foreign 
Classics  in  English,"  "  Some  New  Literary 
Valuations,"  etc.  i2mo,  cloth.  Price,;?i.2S, 
net ;  by  mail,  $1.30. 

The  Latin  words  De  Omnibus  Rebus  ct  Que- 
busdam  Aliis  might  well  describe  this  book, 
because  the  little  essays  that  compose  the 
volume  treat  of  prettv  much  everything  in  the 
woi-ld,  and  of  a  tew  things  besides  !  There  are 
social  essays,  ethical  essays,  even  religious 
essays,  political  essays,  literal^  essays,  essays 
descriptive,  essays  narrative,  essays  of  personal 
reminiscence,  essays  of  adventure  in  travel, 
pedagogical  essays,  biographical  essays,  histor- 
ical essays,  exegetical  essays,  essays  in  char- 
acter-sketching, essays  in  hygienics,  essays  in 
dietetics— all  with  a  play  of  humor  and  wit 
often  enlivening  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of 
discussions  that  brevity  and  the  touch-ana-go 
art  of  treatment  never  permit  to  grow  tedious. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


fellow  did  not  understand  a  word  of  what 
the  foreman  shouted,  did  not  see  the  wire, 
and,  in  a  moment,  was  killed.  These  things 
weigh  heavily  on  Peter  Roberts's  mind.  He 
could  rest  easier  if  such  things  were  not 
happening. 

The  old  method  of  alphabet  and  gram- 
matical rules  was  found  unsuccessful  in 
teaching  the  foreigners,  who  were  too  im- 
patient to  fuss  with  it.  Then  Dr.  Roberts 
acted  on  a  suggestion  in  Guion's  "Art  of 
Learning  and  Teaching  Languages,"  that 
"the  common  ordinary  foreigner  who  has 
neither  a  taste  for,  nor  a  need  of,  the  fine 
points  of  our  language,  should  be  taught 
English  just  as  the  little  child  learns  it  from 
his  mother" — by  imitation. 

The  teachers  of  Peter  Roberts's  system  do 
not  need  to  know  a  word  of  any  language 
e.xcept  English.  The  first  lesson  is  entitled 
"  Getting  Up  in  the  Morning."  The  teacher 
stands  up  before  his  class,  shuts  his  eyes, 
yawns,  stretches  himself,  and  says,  "I 
awake  from  sleep."  The  class  imitates,  and 
then  the  teacher  goes  on  acting  out  and 
repeating  over  and  over  these  sentences? 

I  must  get  up; 

I  throw  back  the  bed  clothes; 

I  get  out  of  bed; 

I   put   on   my   pants; 

I  put  on  my  stockings  and  shoes; 

I  wash  mj^self ; 

I  comb  my  hair; 

I  put   on   my   collar   and   necktie; 

I  put  on  my  vest  and   coat; 

I  open   the  door  of  my  bedroom; 

I  go  down  stairs. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  first  lesson,  and, 
aside  from  imparting  a  few  words,  it  generally 
causes  a  good  deal  of  amusement  and  a  great 
deal  of  entertainment  for  the  pupils.  From 
this  first  lesson  the  pupils  go  on  through  a 
series  of  thirty  lessons,  all  of  which  are  made 
up  from  the  daily  experiences  of  an  ordinary 
man.  The  result  is  that  the  average  pupil 
has  a  good  many  laughs,  causes  a  good  many 
laughs,  keeps  interested  in  a  sort  of  serial 
story,  and,  if  reasonably  successful,  ends 
his  course  having  a  vocabulary  of  600  or 
700  common  words  of  every-day  use.  (The 
average  child  of  six  or  seven  has  a  vocabulary 
of  200  or  300  words;  the  average  small  retail 
merchant  uses  400  or  500  words  in  his 
business  dealings.) 

In  spite  of  the  brief  two  years  in  whicli  the 
plan  has  been  tried,  some  7,000  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  225  classes  and  Dr.  Roberts  spends 
over  half  his  time  satisfying  the  demands  for 
"demonstrations"  to  new  teachers. 

The  teachers  are  most  of  them  yoimg 
men  who,  for  philanthropic  reasons,  are 
willing  to  give  up  an  evening  or  two  a  week 
to  help  their  fellow  men,  altho  Dr.  Roberts 
has  been  successful  in  finding  a  motive  to 
plant  in  the  minds  of  others:  namely,  that 
experience  in  dealing  with  raw  material, 
and  a  sj'mpathetic  interest  in  men,  are  in- 
valuable to  a  young  man  who  is  educating 
himself  for  a  profession,  or  a  business  career 
where  he  comes  into  contact  with  laboring 
men.  In  New  York  City  alone  Dr.  Roberts's 
associate,  Fred  Rindge,  has  obtained  the 
services  of  seventy  students  in  three  univer- 
sities, each  of  whom  gives  a  night  or  two  a 
week  to  the  work.  Classes  meet  in  churches, 
offices,     social     settlements,     barns,     shops. 


Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 
HOME  REFRIGERATION 

This  book  teUs 
how  to  select  the 
home  R  e  f  r  i  g - 
erator,  how  to 
know  the  poor 
from  the  good, 
how  to  keep  down 
ice  bills,  how  to 
keep  a  Refrigera- 
tor sanitary  and 
sweet  —  lots  of 
things  yoQ  shonld 
know  before  buy- 
ing ANY  Refrig- 
erator. 

It  also  tells  all  about 
the  "Monroe,"  the 
Refrigerator  with 
inner  walls  made-  in 
one  piece  of  solid,  ^  liIRECT    and   at   Faetorj  frlees* 

unbreakable.  White    •'"''  »■■  montblj  pajmenta. 

Porcelain  Ware  an  inch  thick  and  highly  glazed  with  every  corner 
rounded.  No  cracks  or  crevices  anywhere  The  "Monroe"  is  a& 
easy  to  keep  clean  as  a  china  bowl. 


©J^^Monroe* 


Most  other  Refrigerators  have  cracks  and  corners  which  cannot 
be  cleaned  Here  particles  of  food  collect  and  breed  countless 
germs.  These  germs  get  into  your  food  and  make  it  poison,  and 
the  family  suffers — from  no  traceable  cause. 

The  '  Monroe  "  can  be  sterilized  and  made  germlessly  clean  in 
an  instant  by  simply  wiping  out  wJlh  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot 
water.  It's  like  "  washing  dishes."  for  the  "  Monroe  "  is  really  a 
thick  porcelain  dish  inside. 

The  high  death  rate  among  children  in  the  summer  month* 
could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  Monroe  Refrigerator  was  used  iu 
every  home  where  there  are  little  folks. 

The  "  Monroe  "  is  installed  in  the  best  fiats  and  apartments,  oc- 
cupied by  people  who  CARE— and  is  found  to-day  in  a  large- 
majority  of  the  VERY  BEST  homes  in  the  tjniud  States.  The 
largest  and  best  Hospitals  use  it  exclusively.  The  healtii  of  th» 
whole  family  is  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  a  Monroe  Refrigerator. 

When  you  have  carefully  read  the  twok  and  know  all  about  Home 
Refrigeration,  you  will  know  WHY  and  will  realize  how  important 
jt  is  to  select  carefully.     Please  write  for  book  to-day. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO.      Sution  S       Cindniati,  0. 


THE  BEST LIGIfT\ 


Givea  500  candle  power.  Casts  no  shado'W. 
I  Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Hakes  and  burns 
\  its  own  pas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
I  warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  grease. 
I  Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St,  Canton.  O. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get  "Improved."  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


""Choosing  the" 
Best    School 

— often  a  difficult  task,  is  simplified 
for  many  parents  by  the  cooperation 
of  our  School  Bureau. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  board- 
ing school  or  college  we  can  help  you. 

Letters  are  constantly  coming  to  us 
which  tell  of  pupils  placed  through 
our  recommendations. 

We  will  welcome  your  inquiry 
whether  you  subscribe  to  the  Literary 
Digest  or  not. 

Just   write  us   frankly,    telling    us 

WHAT     KIND    OF    SCHOOL   yOU     SCek, 

WHAT  LOCATION  you  prefer,  what 
TUITION  you  are  willing  to  pay,  and 
all  other  details  possible. 

In  reply  we  will  advise  you  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  without  fee  or  obligation. 

Write  now,  addressing 

SCHOOL  BUREAU 

TheljterdryDigest 
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A  valuable  medi-  II 
cinal  wa.ter  and  1 
specific,  recommend- 
ed and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  its 
curative  alkaline 
properties. 

A  delightful  table 
water,  for  dining,  for 
blending,  for  health- 
ful refreshment  on 
every  occasion. 

The  sparkling  (effer- 
vescent) in  the  usual 
three  table  sizes.  The 
plain  (still)  in  half- 
gallon  bottles  for 
home  use. 

Londonderry 

Lithia  Spring 

Water 

Co.. 

Nashua, 

N.  H. 


ANTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 

'Get  the  Pleasure  Without  the  Poison"  Tnde 

The  Pipe  Thtj  Let  Tou  Smoke  At  Uom*  »>r' 
Looks  and  colors  like  meer-  '^• 

schaum.  Absorbs  the  nico* 
tine  and  h«epl  on  tait^og 
■weet.  Yoaneverhadsucli 

an  enjoyable  smoke.  i     .■  ^^^^^ 

Order S  or  More  Today.  LATf^^^WfSdf^^*'**   Prapald 

H.  MENCES       Wl^^^^r       Anywh«r« 

The  Smokeri'  Prlend       ^Ssf^SS^^  Monay  Back  II 

180  WMiMBnIuliig.  St. Uiili,  ai^tl^tBi*'^     Not  Satlatactary 
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SI.OO 


ORDER    OUT    OF    CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your   im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box 


15c 


NUQARA  CMP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 

If  you  can  Wind  a 
Watch  you  can  Sharpen 
Safety  Razor  Blades 
like  this,  satisfactorily. 

No  expensive  or 
complicated    device     necessary. 
Mail  postal  with  address  for  particulars 

IDEAL  HOLDER  CO. 

Itox  16.    Canton,  Ohio 


boanlinjr-botiHos,  fuctorics  (many  oniploycis 
arc  bofomiiig  interested) — indeed,  classes 
are  held  wherever  a  place  can  lie  providetl. 
Not  a  penny  is  charged  many  pupils,  while 
othtT.s  pay  a  few  <;cnts  p(!r  lesson.  ( )ne 
class  in  New  York  ('ity  has  been  meeting 
in  the  office  of  the  editor  of  an  I'lsthoniaii 
newspaper  published  in  New  York.  The 
editor  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English 
and  joined  the  class.  His  newspaper  con- 
tained nothing  but  Esthonian  news — not 
a  word  about  our  national  or  city  affairs — 
and  circulated  among  Esthonians.  The 
biggest  joke  of  all  is  that  Dr.  Roberts  and 
all  others  with  whom  I  have  talked  never 
heard  of  such  a  people  as  the  Esthonians 
until  this  matter  came  up.  Yet  there  arc 
enough  Esthonians  in  New  York  City  to 
support  a  newspaper  in  their  own  tongue. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Passing  the  Time. — The  Scotchman  could 
not  find  his  ticket.  On  the  conductor's 
second  round  it  was  still  missing.  "What's 
that  in  your  mouth?"  he  asked.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  the  missing  ticket.  The  conductor 
punched  it  and  went  his  way.  "Ah,  we'el," 
said  Sandy,  in  reply  to  his  fellow  passengers' 
banter,  "I'm  nae  sae  absent-minded  as  ye 
wad  think.  Yon  was  a  vera  auld  ticket  an' 
I  was  jist  sucken  aff  the  date." — Success. 


It  Made  a  Difference. — William  B.  Ridgely, 
former  Controller  of  the  Currency,  said  of  a 
certain  speculator  recently: 

"  The  man  is  as  ingenious  as  a  horse-trader's 
son  who  was  once  imexpectedly  called  upon 
by  his  father  to  movmt  a  horse  and  exhibit 
its  paces. 

"As  he  moimted  he  leaned  toward  his 
father  and  said: 

'"Are  you  buying,  or  selling?'" — Success. 


A  Petition  in  Bankruptcy. — Many  delicate 
compliments  have  been  paid  the  fair  sex  by 
men  subtle  in  speech,  but  the  following  comes 
straight  from  the  heart  of  an  illiterate  negro, 
who  was  married  in  the  South  the  other  day 
by  a  white  minister.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  marriage  the  groom  asked  the  price  of 
the  service. 

"Oh,  well,"  answered  the  minister,  "you 
can  pay  me  whatever  you  think  it  is  worth 
to  you." 

The  negro  turned  and  silently  looked  his 
bride  over  from  head  to  foot;  then,  slowly 
rolling  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  said: 

"Lawd,  sah,  you  has  done  ruined  me  for 
life;  you  has,  for  sure." — Harper's  Monthly. 


A  Novel   Rime. 
(With     apologies     to     William     DeMorgan) 

Joseph  Vance  kissed  Alice-for-Short, 
As  the  two  in  the  library  stood. 
"It  Never  Can  Happen  Again,"  she  cried. 
He  sighed.     "It  was  Somehow  Good." 

-Life. 


A  Bird  in  the  Hand.— He— "Be  this  the 
Woman's  Exchange  ?  " 

She— "Yes." 

He — "  Be  you  the  woman  ?  " 

She— "Y'es." 

He — "H'm!  Then  I  guess  111  keep  my 
Sal." — Harper's  Bazaar. 


SUNSIBLH    MCN 

WEAR   THE    NEEDRAW 

Boston 
Garter 


FITS  BEST 

WEARS  BEST 

FEELS  BEST 

LOOKS  BEST 

If  you   want 
the  best 
garter  insist 
on  the 


Soft. 
non- 
elastic 
Knit  Leg 
and  with 
adjustable 
Pendant 


Conforms 
to  contour 
of  leg  per- 
fectly. 


Cotton,  Nlc.  Plate,  25c. 
SUk  Pd't,  Gold  PI.,  50c. 
Mailed  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


Wear  with  either 
knee  or  full  length 
drawers.  No  metal 
touches  the  leg. 


GEORGE  FROST  CO. 
Makers,  Boaton. 


Here  is  a  Really  Clean  Pipe 

Fitted  with  the  new 
woven  wire  pipe  bowl. 
Prevents  clogging. 
Free  draft  guaran- 
teed.     Good   briar, 

straight  or   curved    ,„.  i^,^,  ...j  ,////„,,^ >,™. 
stem,  push  bit.  Mk^i3/^^P^        '*  ''   '**• 

Tobacco  contained  ^^^^^/ail^m^  Money  back  if 
inwirehasket.alwa.vs  'f^^^M^  not  sati»factory 
dryandfreshjsmokes         ""allismi''^ 

freel.v ;  burns  to  the  bottom ;  no  waste.  Bowl  is 
removable — easy  to  keep  clean.  Does  away  with  objec- 
tionable pipe  odors.  Write  for  descriptive  circular— 
or  better  still,  send  50c  and  state  which  st.vle  you  want. 

We  Want  Dealers    Write  for  Proposition 
Joseph U.  WelLs,  130Pcrrj  St.,  L,owell,Ma9S. 


Keal  Kstate  First  Mortjiaise  Bonds 

secured  by  productive  farm  lands  01"  Kausas  City, 
Missouri,  well-improved  property. 
Municipal  Bonds 

yielding  4?E  to  5^.  secured  by  direct  taxation  on 
the  prosperous  "Middle  West-"  Securities  backed 
by  experience  and  capital.  Ask  for  Circular  E64 
and  Booklet  "D"    exj)!ainin^. 

COMMERCE  TEUST  COMPANY 
Capital  One  Million.    Kansas  City,  Mi8souri._ 


FOLDING  BATH  TUB 

Weight  16  Pounds.  Costs  Little. 
Requires  little  water.  Some  used 
Jive  years  still  good.  Write  for 
speciiil  offer.  L.N.Y.  BathMfg.Co. 
103  Chambers  St..  New  York  City. 


IPBEKSl 


A  simple  endorsement  transfers 
the  Certificates  issued  by  the  Salt 
Lake  Security  &  Trust  Company, 
First  Mortgages  on  improved  Real 
Estate  worth  at  least  twice  the  ob- 
ligation and  Capital  and  Surplus 
of  this  institution  amounting  to 
$400,000.00  secure  them,  and  at- 
tached coupons  afford  a  convenient 
method  of  obtaining  the  interest 
— 6%  per  annum  payable  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  semi-annually  as  de- 
sired. 

IVritefor  Booklet  F. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 


ms£B'msgs}i-/M<mo 


[1^./^'<S? 


Our  readers  are  ssted  to  mentiou  The  Literary  Digest  when  writingr  to  advertisers. 
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Take  It  With  You 

to  the  camp,  to  the  seashore, 
to  the  bungalow  in  the  woods 
— no  matter  where  you  go 
in  summer — 

Shredded 
Wheat 
Biscuit 

the  ready -cooked,  ready-to-serve 
whole  wheat  food — full  of  nutriment 
— sustaining — strengthening — satis- 
fying for  any  meal  in  any  season  in 
any  climate.  Just  the  thing  for  the 
camper,  the  fisherman,  or  the  hunter, 
who  is  far  away  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  food  supply. 

TRISCUIT 

is  the  Shredded  Wheat  wafer — toast.  It  is  the 
whole  wheat  steam-cooked,  shredded,  pressed 
into  a  wafer  and  baked,  presenting  the  maximum 
of  nutriment  in  the  smallest  bulk.  Enough 
Triscuit  to  sustain  strength  for  several  days  can 
be  taken  in  a  fisherman's  creel.  A  delicious 
"snack"  for  picnics,  for  excursions,  for  the 
long  canoe  trip  or  the  tramp  in  the  woods. 

Get  close  to  Nature  I  A  Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuit,  a  small  bottle  of  milk  and  enough 
wild  berries  to  go  with  it — what  could  be 
more  delicious  or  wholesome  ? 

ALL    THE  MEAT  OF    THE 
GOLDEN    WHEAT 

THE    SHREDDED    WHEAT    COMPANY 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Cn  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  On 

••^  IN    CORRECT   SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  ••UU 

'     THE  guALiry  must  please  you  OR  your  morev  refuroed 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WE00IN6   INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


PHILA. 


912CHESTNUT  ST. 


G— I— R— L— S 
Make  a  Friend  of  Grace  Dodge 


She  is  a  wise  counselor,  a  loyal  and  true  friend.  For  years 
she  tai&ed  with  hundreds  of  her  "  younger  sisters ''- ^>/j 
like  you — about  their  intimate  problems,  hopes,  aspira- 
tions, health,  food,  dress,  home  life,  womanhood,  men 
friends,  etc.,  etc.  She  has  written  about  tlie.se  things  just 
as  she  would  talk  to  you,  in  12  intimate,  sensible  Ar/^rj, 
which  possess  a  "  PersonaV  interest  for  every  mother's 
daughter.  Send  50c.  stamos  for  "A  Bundle  of  Letters 
to  Busy  Girls"  (neat  cloth  volume),  to 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,   New  York  or  London 


The  Witching  Hour. — Claire — "Jack  told 
me  he  wanted  to  see  you  the  worst  possible 
wa}'." 

Ethyl — ''And  what  did  you  say?" 
Claire — "  I  told  him  to  come  to  breakfast 
some  morning." — Brooklyn  Life. 


The  Reform  He  Needed. — Eabnest  Bur 
Prosy  Street-Corner  Orator — 'I  want 
land  reform;  I  want  housing  reform;  I  want 
educational  reform;  I  want " 

Bored  Voice — "  Chloroform." — Manches- 
ter Guardian. 


riTTITTT 


IlilliMIII 


No  Trouble  at  All. — "Have  any  serious 
trouble  with  your  new  automobile?"  "Not 
a  bit.  So  far  I  haven't  hit  a  single  man 
without  being  able  to  get  away  before  he  got 
my  number." — Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Four  Comers. — "And  what  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  Biblical  expression  'the 
four  corners  of  the  earth'?"  asks  the  in- 
structor in  theology. 

"Rockefeller's  corner  in  oil,  Havemeyer's 
corner  in  sugar,  Carnegie's  corner  in  steel, 
and  Patten's  corner  in  wheat,"  answers  the 
new  student. — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Taking  Father's  Job. — "Why  should  you 
beg  ?     You  are  both  young  and  strong." 

"That  is  right,  but  my  father  is  old  and 
weak  and  can  no  longer  support  me." — 
Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


A  Happy  Marriage. — Mrs.  Quackenboss — 
"Am  yo'  daughtah  happily  mar'd,  Sistah 
Sagg?" 

Mrs.  Sagg — "  She  sho'  is !  Bless  goodness, 
she's  done  got  a  husband  dat's  skeered  to 
death  of  her!  " — Wonuin's  Home  Companion. 


A  Precaution. — ^Those  citizens  of  Milwaukee 
who  are  of  German  extraction,  like  many  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  elsewhere,  greatly 
esteem  sauerkraut  as  a  food  staple.  On  onn 
occasion  a  Milwaukee  German  was  speaking 
of  the  high  price  of  cabbage.  "  I  dell  you," 
said  he,  "dese  cabbages  is  awful  in  brice 
dis  year,  me  vmd  vife  puts  up  six,  seven,  eight 
barrels  of  sauerkraut  every  year — but  ve 
can't  dis  year.  Dem  cabbages  dey  cost  too 
much." 

"  You  put  up  some  sauerkraut,  Hans,  didn't 
you?  "  asked  a  friend. 

"Oh  yes — two  or  dree   bairels  maybe — 
just  to  haf  in  de  house  in  case  of  sickness." 
— Brooklyn  lAfe. 


Economical. — A  Scottish  lassie,  asked  by 
her  teacher,  "  Why  did  the  Israelites  make 
to  themselves  a  golden  calf?"  replied  with 
the  ever-ready  and  practical  j'easoning  of  her 
coimtrywomen : 

"  Well,  ye  ken,  marm,  they  hadna  as  muckle 
siller  as  wad  mak'  a  coo." — Tit-Bitx. 


An  Insinuation. — "Maiy,  Maiy,  take  the 
parrot  down-stairs  at  once.  The  master  has 
lost  hLs  collar  button." — The  Christian 
Register. 


T 


IE  OXYGEN 
TOOTH  POWDER 


In  principle  and  in  efficiency 
the  only  perfect  dentifrice  is 
CALOX,  the  Oxygen  Tooth 
Powder.  Its  principle  is  the 
evolution  of  oxygen.  Its  effi- 
ciency as  a  cleanser  of  the  teeth 

is  due  to  the  oxygen  which  it 

generates  when  used. 

All  Druggists  25c. 

Sample  and  booklet  free  on  request 

McKesson  &  Robbins 

Fulton  Street 
New  York 


THIRTY-FIRST   EDITION' 

The  Education  of  the  Will 

or  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Self- Culture 

By  JULES  PAYOT.  Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

"J^et  7ts  hear  the  coiulusion  of  the  ivhole  matter — we 
CA  N  refortn  our  character;  we  CA  N educate  our  oitm 
wills;  we  CA  N  achieve  a  high  degree  0/ self-mastery  y 
—Jules  Payot,  Litt.D.,  1:  h.L).,  A  ix,  France. 

This  work  has  passed  through  thirty  editions.  It  is 
intensely  practical;  readit  once  and  you  will  read  it 
again  and  again,  and  your  life  will  be  happier,  sweeter, 
stronger;  more  calm,  rnore  successful.  It  means  almost 
as  mu  h  as  a  college  course  if  you  will  follow  its  coun- 
sels. Dr.  Payot  shows  how  one  may  begin,  and  how  the 
habit  once  formed,  will  grow  stronger  each  day.  He 
is  no  theorist;  he  is  intensely  ^/V7(r//Va//  points  out  the 
evils  to  be  overcome;  the  aim  to  be  kept  in  mind;  scouts 
the  false  pessimists;  says  bodily  hygiene  has  much  to 
do  with  your  better  self;  warns  against  day  dreams; 
enjoins  private  meditation,  and  strongly  recommends 
goody  tiplifting  books. 

12dio,  cloth,  $1.50,  net;  by  mail  $1.60 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


27 
Inches 
Long         t ^^Jife.^  -!-i--— ^^ '    Wide 

Enjoying  The  Porch  In  A 


cott 


Get  a  "  Sieayoott  "  now,  tnjoy  it  nil  tMs  summer  »nd  a 
Seast  fou^  summers  more.  The  "Sttaycott"  is  guarsuteed 
to  give  good  service  for  at  least  five  yt-ara. 
Madeof  extra  eavy.  double  filled,  fastcolor 
canvas  in  dark  green,  dark  red  and  khaki  ; 
has  noD-sagging  stocl  spring;  cotton  and  era 
moss  mattress  :  comfortable  back  rest :  t\^'o 
wind  guards;  tnagaxine  pockets  and  other  de- 
sirable and  exclusive  feainrrs. 
GVAKANTBED    FFPE    TtlJItS 

We  will  ship  a  "  Stvaveott,"  any  co'or, 
complete  and  charges  prepaid  aryvhere 
east  of  the  Rockies,  for  $10  ;  Wept  of  the 
Rockies,  $12  SO       Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfied  after  a  week's  trial. 

n(>OKI.ET!«2  SV.\T  I'REI'.  01¥  KKUllKST 

BAKER  &  LOCK  WOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
690-698  Wyandotte  St.  Kansas  Olty,  Ho. 


Onr  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litbra.rt  Dioest  when  writtnt?  to  advertiser*. 
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POPULAR  NEW  YORK  SUMMER  RESORTS 


The  tide  of  travi-.l  thi.s  year  to  the  .scasido 
loKorts  and  the  summer  homes  along  the 
shores,  on  the  hill  ranges  and  amid  the  shaded 
wooded  valleys  of  Long  Island  promises  to 
far  exceed  that  of  any  previous  season  in  the 
history  of  that  sea-girt  isle,  rapidly  l)<'(U)rning 
the  great  hreathing-plaee  of  the  metropolis 
during  the  heated  term,  and  performing  a 
similar  function  for  many  other  great  Ameri- 
can cities. 

PERMANENT  GROWTH  OF  LONG  ISLAND 

The  st<»ady  increase  of  commuters, on  the 
various  linens  of  the  Long  Island  Railroatl, 
month  after  month,  betokens  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  island  for  an  all-the-year- 
round  home,  and  the  unprecedented  demand 
this  year  for  literature  as  to  the  sunnner 
resorts  goes  to  show  that  the  permanent 
growth  will  be  overshadowed  by  the  demand 
for  summer  homes  for  the  ensuing  season. 

FOUR-HUNDRED-MILE  COAST    LINE 

Along  its  more  than  four  hundred  miles  of 
coast  line  can  be  found  a  variety  of  sites  for 
summer  homes,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand of  almost  every  lover  of  the  water  and 
aquatic  sports  and  recreation.  On  its  hill- 
tops are  hundreds  of  commanding  eminences 
admirably  adapted  for  palatial  homes,  from 
which  are  afforded  imequalled  views,  taking 
in  stretches  of  the  broad  expanse  of  Long 
Island  Sound  and  its  charming  tributary 
harbors  and  bays,  or  in  other  directions  views 
of  the  South  Side  bays  and  beaches  and  the 
limitless  ocean   beyond. 

COOL   IN   SUMiyiER,   WARM   IN   WINTER 

The  influence  of  the  long  coast  hne  of  Long 
Island  upon  the  climate  is  very  marked.  The 
Island  runs  nearly  east  and  west  and  it  is  the 


only  section  of  the  United  States  whose  ocean 
boundaries  have  this  direction.  Owing  to 
i\w  tempering  influence  of  the  ocean,  waft- 
ing its  cooling  breezes  over  the  Island  to 
the  Sound,  the  climate  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
degrees  cooler  in  summer  and  correspondingly 
warmer  in  winter  than  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  island  has  more  clear,  sunshiny 
days  than  any  section  east  of  the  Mississippi 
lliver  and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  places 
where  govermnent  weather  bureau  reports 
are  kept  excel  it  in  that  respect.  In  addition 
to  the  salt  tonic  from  the  sea  breezes.  Long 
Island  is  l)lessed  with  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  from  subterranean  streams. 

UNEXCELLED  TRANSPORTATION  FACIL- 
ITIES 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  touches  every 
part  of  the  island.  From  New  York  by  way 
of  bridges,  ferries  and  the  Interborough  sul>- 
ways  the  trains  connect  with  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  in  Brooklyn  at  Flatbush 
avenue  station,  and  during  the  summer 
trains  will  be  running  under  the  East  River 
through  the  Tunnels  to  the  great  Penn- 
sylvania Station  in  New  York  City.  This 
will  afford  Long  Islanders  another  and  more 
expeditious  means  of  transportation. 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  excellence  of  its  school  systems  and  the 
high  standing  of  its  society  all  unite  in  pro- 
ducing conditions  which  are  most  eagerly 
sought  by  those  who  wish  to  establish  a 
home  of  their  own  outside  of  the  limited 
confines  of  the  city. 

LONG    ISLAND    WATERS     THE     YACHTS- 
MAN'S PARADISE 

Ix)ng  Island  has  been  called  the  yachtsman's 
paradise.  On  its  waters  have  been  sailed 
some  of  the  most  famous  international  and 


Social  Events. — Mr.  Browning  (poin- 
poiisly) — "  This  is  a  great  day  for  us  at  home. 
My  daughter  comes  out  to-night." 

Mr-s.  Diggle  (surprized) — "  You  don't  say 
so,  nnister  ?  So  does  my  'usband;  'e's  been  in 
for  a  month." — The  Tattler. 


An  Ungallant  Toast. — At  the  dedication  of 
a  new  fire  engine  in  a  little  town  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  the  following  toast  was 
proposed:  "May  she  be  like  the  dear  old 
maids  of  our  village;  always  ready,  but  never 
called  for." — Success. 


Conservation. — "I  see  you  onlj-  have  one 
chair  in  the  kitchen,  Mary.  I  must  get  an- 
other one  for  you." 

"Y''ou  needn't  mind,  ma'am.  I  have  none 
but  gentlemen  callers." — Buffalo  Express. 


Unobserving. — "John,  did  you  take  the 
note  to  Mr.  Jones?" 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  think  he  can  read  it." 

"Why  so,  John?" 

"  Because  he  is  blind,  su\  While  I  wur  in 
the  room  he  axed  me  twice  where  my  hat 
wur,  and  it  wur  on  my  head  all  the  time." — 
IJonsekceper. 


Artistic. — Mr.  Blinks  (in  art  museum)— 
"  I  didn't  know  you  were  such  an  admirer 
of  curios,  Mrs.  Blunderby." 

Mrs.  Blunderby — "  Oh,  yes,  indeed;  I 
just  delight  in  iniquities." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Evening  Hush. — "That  deaf-mute  says 
he  is  certain  his  love  is  not  reciprocated." 
"Why?     Because  of  his  affliction?" 
"  No,  the  girl  is  a  deaf-mute,  too.     But  she 
always  turns  out  the  light  when  he  calls  in 
the  evening." — Brooklyn  Life. 


In  June. — First  Beggae — "  What  are  you 
doing  here,  Pete?  I  thought  your  stand 
was  on  the  bridge." 

Second  Beggar — "Oh,  I  gave  that  to  my 
son  as  a  wedding  present." — Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


Applied  History. — First  Professor. — "  My 
dear  colleague,  I'm  a  little  puzzled.  When 
did  the  first  Peloponnesian  war  begin?" 
Second  Professor. — "431  b.  c." 
First  Professor. — "Quite  right,  quite 
right.  That  is  the  number  of  my  doctor's 
telephone.  I  was  to  call  him  up  and  tell  him 
my  wife  is  sick." — Fliegendc  Blaetter. 


national  yachting  cont(!sls,  and  still  others 
are  being  arranged  for  the  coming  summer. 
In  every  lmrl)(>r  may  b(!  found  during  \\\v 
s(!ason  some  of  the  finest  sp(!cimens  of  marine 
architecture  afloat,  used  by  their  wealthy 
owners  in  going  back  and  forth  between  their 
homes  and  places  of  bnsirujss  or  for  cruises  foi- 
themselves  and  their  fjimilies  and  oft(;n  cover- 
ing thousands  of  miles  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

NATURAL     BEAUTIES    OF    THE    ISLAND 

The  nattirai  beauties  of  the  whole  north 
shore  of  Long  Island,  with  its  bold,  precipi- 
tous, forest-crowned  bluffs  of  glistening  .sand 
and  gravel,  interspersed  with  occasional  broad 
expanses  of  green  lawns  sloping  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  its  picturesrjue  shore,  filled 
with  thickly  strewn  boulders,  captivate  the 
eye  of  the  artist  and  nature-lover,  and  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  many  a  beautiful 
painting.  On  the  south  shore  of  the  Island 
is  the  Oreat  South  Bay,  an  ideal  and  safe 
place  for  .sailing  and  still-wat«r  bathing. 
There  is  room  and  accommodations  upon 
Long  Island  for  the  millionaire,  the  man 
who  is  well-to-do  and  the  prudent  wage- 
earner  who  must  needs  get  the  mo.st  com- 
fort for  the  least  money. 

Long  Island  is  noted  for  its  great  number 
of  fine  estates — many  of  which  are  considered 
the  finest  in  the  country. 

THE  RESORTS  OF  LONG  ISLAND 

■'  Long  Island  Resorts, "  a  book  containing 
information  about  the  various  resorts  on  the 
ocean  and  sound  shore  and  the  central  section 
of  Long  Island  with  location,  capacity,  attrac- 
tions and  charges  of  the  numerous  hotels 
and  boarding  hou.ses  will  be  mailed  on  receipt 
of  6  cents  postage  by  the  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  265  5th 
Av.  N.  Y.  Citv. 
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A  Wardrobe 
in  Any  Corner 
of  Your  Home 

in    lo    seconds,  without    nails 
screws;  taken  down  as  quickly 
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Pullman  sup^poLg  Wardrob 

can  be  put  up  in  any  corner  by  simply  pres.s- 
ing  a  lever.  Made  of  steel,  handsomely  oxid- 
ized. Has  10  hooks  and  rod  for  suit  hang^ers. 
Takes  no  floor  space  like  a  heavy  wardrobe, 
but  has  same  space  for  clothes.  Has  no  base 
to  collect  dust  and  there  is  nothing  to  move 
when  you  sweep. 

It  is  light,  strong,  durable.  Will  not  injure 
wall-paper  or  plaster.  Weighs  only  4  pound.s. 

Just  the  thing  to  take  to  your  summer  cot- 
tage, where  closets  are  scarce. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  $2.00 
and  we  will  ship,  charges  prepaid;  if  west  of 
Mississippi  River,  add  25c.  Money  back  if 
Wardrobe  is  not  satisfactory. 

Fret^  iUHStra*e<i-  booklet  upon  request 

Pullman  Mfg  Co..  35  Allen  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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N  Colorado,  golf  is 
always  in  season. 

The   keen,  invigorating  air,  the 
sparkling  sunshine  and  the  sight  of  snow- 
clad  mountains,  each  promise  a  maximum 
of  pleasure  inherent  to  the  sport. 

"Rock  Island 
to  the  Rockies" 

with  its  smooth,  well-ballasted  roadbed, 
insures  a  trip  of  comfort  and  content. 
Cool,  luxurious  drawing-room  cars—downy 
berths,  excellent  cuisine,  with  observation 
car  and  buffet,  mean  cosy  club  life  to  your 
destination.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  any  better  service  than  these  well  equipped  trains  afford,  and  an  ever- 
changing  panorama  makes  every  mile  and  moment  of  the  journey  a  surprise. 

The  Rocky    Mountain  Limited  and  other  good   trains   each  day 
from    Chicago,   St.   Louis,    Kansas    City,   Omaha   and   Memphis. 

Why  not  Colorado  and  Yellowstone  Park  or  California  thi*  summer. 
Our  booklets,  with  their  wealth  of  information  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions will  tell  you  more  about  this  wonderland.     Write  for  them  today. 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
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8  La  Salle   Station 


Chicago,  III. 


His  entree  of  the  most 
exclasive  Bohemian  circles 
during  10  years'  residence 
in  t  h  i  fi  much-discuened 
Quarter  enables  him  to 
give  you  an  inside  view  of 
Parisian  artistic  and  stu- 
dent life  as  it  is  today.  "A 
tme  picture  of  the  Latin  ] 
Quarter  as  I  knew  it, 
•  ays  Earnest  Thompson 
Seton. 


Of 

Paris 


I  vir  1 1  Ii    F.    Berkeley 
Smitli.  Artist- Author 


Meet  the  Grisettes, 
Models  Shop  Girls,  Stu- 
dentH.  Sinners,  Poets,  Art- 
ists. Scu  I  ptors.  Sweethearts, 

I  Peddlers.  Fakirs,  Beggars. 
Visit  the  Balls,  Shops, 
Cafes,  Studios,  Gardens, 
Streets,  Terraces,  Boule- 
vards. This  book  is  like  a 
trip  to  Paris.    1.SB  pictures. 

I  Illuminated  cloth  cover. 
tl.liO  i>f  Book-dealers  or 
postpaid  from  Funk  A  Wag- 
nalU  Company,  New  Tork. 


Spend  your  vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 


Ideal  for  vacations — seashore,  woods, 

country,  fishing,  boating,  bathing 

Send   for    free    beautifully  illustrated   book 

A.  B.  Smith,  G.  p.  A.,  Room  184,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


"A  DESK-BOOK  OF  ERRORS 
IN  ENGLISH" 

saves  that  half  the  trouble  due  to  the 
reckless  use  of  language.  It  enables 
you  to  make  sure  of  your  words,  get 
"A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English." 
By  Frank  H .  Vizetelly.  Price,  7  5  cents ; 
By  mail,  83  cents. 
PUNK   &  WAONALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Health  and  Pleasure  Resort 

Golf,   Riding,  Bathing,  Fishing.     Mineral  water  fa- 
mous in  U.  S.  and  Europe  for  stomach,  liver,  bladder 
and  kidneys.    Booklet  mailed. 
TATE    SPRING    CO.,   Tate    Spring,   Tenn. 


"My  Musical  Memories"  'A^^T^.t 

preacher-violir.ist,  a  book  of  intense  and  fascinating  interest 
for  musical  amateurs  and,  indeed,  all  lovers  0/ music.  The 
author  describes  his  feelings  on  hearing  great  music — such 
as  the  original  performances  of  Wagner's  masterpieces  at 
Bayreuth,  the  wonderful  playing  of  Paganini,  etc.,  etc. — 
and  by  his  intimate  anecdotes  makes  you  feel  an  almost 
personal  relation  of  friendship  for  these  grand  musicians, 
"Old  Violins,"  "Paganini,"  "Wagner,"  "  Nibelungen 
Ring,"  "  Parsifal,"  "  Lis2t,"  etc,  etc.  Price,  in  neat  cloth, 
$1  postpaid;  paper  edition,  25  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY     -     New  York  tni  Lonaon 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

June  26. — A  new  Portuguese  Cabinet  has  been 
formed  with   Dom  Antonio  Teixeira  de  Sousa 

as  Premier. 

The  Estradan  forces  in  Nicaragua  capture  La 
Liberia  and  Julgalpa,  important  towns  near 
Managua,  the  capital. 

Ceneral  D.  Porfirio  Diaz  is  reelected  President 
of  Mexico;    he  was  first  elected  in  1876. 

.June  27, — An  Imperial  decree  at  Peking  refuses 
the  popular  demand  for  immediate  convoca- 
tion of  a  national  parliament. 

Thf  Russian  Council  of  tlie  Empire  passes  the 
Finnisli  Bill  giving  the  Douma  legislative  au- 
I    thority  over  the  Finnisli  Diet. 

.June  28. — The  Zeppelin  passenger  airship  Deutsch- 
land  is  wrecked  by,  storms  in  the  Teutobur- 
gian  Forest  in  Germany;  the  thirty-three  per- 
.sons  on  board  escape  uninjured. 
Ibrahim  Wardani,  the  assa.s.sin  of  Boufros  Pasha 
Ghali,  the  Egyptian  Premier,  is  hanged  at 
Cairo, 

Premier  Asquith  introduces  the  bill  to  change 
the  form  of  tlie  religious  declaration  required 
of  the  British  .sovereign  on  his  coronation, 

.June  29, — The  conference  between  the  British 
Liberals  and  the  Opposition  on  the  veto  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords  proves  a  failure. 

June  30, — The  British  budget  for  1910-11,  intro- 
duced in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  by  Mr,  Lloyd- 
George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  calls  "for 
expenditures  of  $1,000,000,000, 

Domestic 

W.\SHINGTON 

Jane  24. — The  House  pas.ses  the  Antioptioii  Bill 
and  the  Appalachian  Fore.st  Re.serve  Bill, 
Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  charges  that  he  has 
been  offered  a  bribe  of  .$50,000  to  defeat  an 
amendment  to  the  General  Deficiency  Bill  sub- 
jecting all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  land  con- 
trolled by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians 
to  the  approval  of  Congress  and  that  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  "  interested  "  in  the  defeat 
of  the  measure, 

June  25. — Both  houses  agree  to  the  General  De- 
ficiency Bill,  with  the  amendment  giving  Con- 
gress power  over  Indian  contracts,  and  order 
an  investigation  of  Senator  Gore's  charges.  The 
Senate  adopts  the  Mann  "White  Slave"  Bill, 
previously  passed  by  the  House, 
The  House  agrees  to  the  Senate's  Pensions  Ap- 
propriations Bill,  involving  $156,000,000,  and 
adopts  the  conference  report  on  the  Campaign 
Publicitv  Bill  and  the  Reclamation  Bond  Issue 
Bill, 

The  President  sends  a  message  to  the  Senate 
stating  that  he  has  signed  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Bill,  that  important  improvements  inight 
not  be  delayed,  but  that  he  will  never  again 
sign  a  similar  one. 

Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 

June  28. — President  Taft  leaves  Washington  for 
his  summer  home  at  Beverly,  Mass. 


General 

June  28. — Secretary  of  State  Knox  refuses  to  sur- 
render Porter  Charlton,  who  is  wanted  in  Italy 
on  the  charge  of  murder,  unless  that  country 
will  guarantee  to  return  Italians  wanted  for 
crime  in  the  United  States, 

Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  resigns  as  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  .Museum  of  Art  of  New  York 
City  and  has  been  granted  a  life  pension  of 
$5,000  a  .vear. 

Eight  successful  aeroplane  flights  are  made  at 
the  Montreal  aviation  meet. 

June  28, — Bishop  W.  N.  McVickar  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Diocese  of  Rhode  Lsland  dies  at 
Beverly  Cove,  Mass. 

The  Rockefeller  Grand  Jury  in  New  York  reports 
that  there  is  no  organized  "white  slave"  trade 
in  New  Y'ork  City, 

United  States  Senator  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  of 
Louisiana,  dies  in  New  York. 

June  29, — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion 
orders  extensive  reductions  of  freight  rates  on 
the  transcontinental  railroads. 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  after  a  conference  with  Gov- 
ernor Huglies,  sends  a  dispatcli  to  Lloyd  C. 
(iriscom  favoring  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Cobb  Di- 
rect Primary  Bill. 

The  jury  in  the  trial  of  L.  O'Neil  Browne  at 
Chicago,  charged  with  bribery  in  connection 
with  the  election  of  Senator  lx)rimer,  fails  to 
agree  on  a  verdict  and  is  discharged. 

United  States  Senator  J.  W.  Daniel,  of  Virginia, 
dies  of  paralysis  at  Lynchburg,  Va. 

June  .30.— Colonel  Roosevelt  visits  President  Taft 
at  Beverly,  Mass, 
The  New  York  State  Assembly  rejects  the  Cobb 
Direct  Primary  Bill. 
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REMAKING  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

THE  DEATH  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  following-  closely 
the  passing:  of  Justice  Peckham  and  Justice  Brewer, 
and  the  disability  of  Justice  Moody,  brings  sharply  to 
the  public  mind  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  being  remade 
before  our  very  eyes,  and  many  editors  are  congratulating  the 
country  that  this  task  of  reconstruction  falls  upon  a  President 
who  is  so  preeminently  a  good 
judge  of  judges.  At  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country, 
declares  the  Pittsburg  Leader 
(Ind.),  has  the  public  been  more 
deeply  concerned  in  the  person- 
nel of  that  body,  since  its  mem- 
bers "  must  be  the  final  arbiters 
in  the  great  conflict  which  has 
arisen  between  the  privileged 
classes  and  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  compose  the 
masses,  and  who  are  seeking  to 
maintain  their  inherent  right 
of  freedom. "  "  Even  as  John 
Marshall's  decisions  shaped  the 
Government  in  relation  to  the 
Federal  power  and  the  rights  of 
the  States."  says  the  New  York 
American  (Ind.) ,  "so  the  time 
is  at  hand,  or  near  at  hand,  when 
the  great  and  impartial  tribunal 
must  hold  the  balance  in  this 
economic  age  between  the  rights 
of  selfish  vested  interests  and 
the  rights  of  the  plain  people.'' 
Of  all  the  responsibilities  that 
have  fallen  upon  President  Taft, 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.),  "there  is  none 
comparable  in  its  lasting  im- 
portance with  v/hat  is  likely  to 
amount  almost  to  a  reconsti- 
tution  of  the  memberstiip  of 
the  Supreme  Court." 

The  changed    complexion    of 
fehe  Court  and  its  probable  atti- 
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MELVILLE  WESTON  FULLER. 


"To  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Liiited  States  Supreme  Court,"  says  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  "is  to  wield  power  that  no  other  judge  in  all  the 
world  wields,  and  the  man  who  holds  that  great  oflBce  for  twenty  or  thirt.v 
.years  leaves  liis  indelible  seal  upon  the  life  of  the  nation." 


tude  on  the  great  constitutional  questions  embodied  in  .such 
pending  litigation  as  the  Standard-Oil,  Tobacco-Trust,  and 
Corporation-Tax  cases,  says  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  "are 
matters  of  extraordinary  interest  and  apprehension  to  the 
business  world  at  large. "  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  death  last  week  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  is  discust  by  the 
press  as  a  matter  fraught  to  an  altogether  exceptional  degree 
with  economic  and  political  imnortance.     Thus  we  read  in  the 

New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  : 


"  The  sudden  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  comes  as  a  fre.sh 
reminder  to  thoughtful  people 
of  the  critical  days  which  the 
Supreme  Court  is  facing.  One- 
third  of  its  membership  has 
.gone  to  the  Great  Assize  since 
Ml-.  Taft  became  President,  and 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  he 
will  have  also  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Justice  Moody's  dis- 
ability. Indeed,  it  is  practi- 
cally certain  that  the  President 
will  have  a  fifth  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  make  be- 
fore his  term  expires,  so  that, 
by  1912,  a  majority  of  the  entire 
Court  will  have  been  named  by 
Mr.  Taft.  This  fact  alone,  quite 
npart  from  the  questions-  of 
transcendent  legal  and  political 
importance  shortly  to  be  passed 
upon  by  our  highest  judicial 
tribunal,  would  show  through 
what  an  emergency  it  is  pass- 
ing  

"  If  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  Gover- 
nor Hughes  to  sit  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice when  the  Tobacco  case  and 
the  Standard-Oil  case  are  re- 
argued, he  would  not  need  to 
think  that  he  had  abandoned  a 
worthy  ambition.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  decisions  which 
he  and  his  associate  judges  are 
to  be  called  upon  to  make  are  so 
momentous  and  far-reaching 
that  every  patriotic  fiber  must 
be  stirred  in  them,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  feel  the  immense 
responsibility  and  brace  them- 
selves to  meet  it.  In  a  sense, 
it    is   new    ground    which    the 
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THE   MEETIMG. 


-Macaiiley  in  the  New  York  Worlrl.  — Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

TWO   IMPRESSIONS    OF   THE    MEETING   AT    BEVERLY. 


Supreme  Court  will  have  to  break  in  its  efforts  to  apply  old  legal 
principles  successfully  to  the  virtually  new  problems  of  modern 
industrialism." 

The  Washington  correspondents  no  less  than  the  editors  treat 
the  situation  as  one  of  the  gravest  moment.  Thus  John  Callan 
O'Laughlin,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  states 
that  "  President  Taft  has  it  in  his  power  practically  to  reorgan- 
ize the  Supreme  Court  in  a  way  which  will  have  a  tremendous 
influence  upon  the  destiny  of  the  country,"  adding:  "  No  office 
in  the  United  States  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  so  far  as  concerns  its  influence 
upon  the  orderly  progress  of  the  nation."  In  the  same  dispatch 
we  read  further : 

"  It  is  certain  all  of  the  cases  which  involve  far-reaching  prin- 
ciples will  be  reargued  in  order  that  the  new  Chief  Justice  and 
other  newly  appointed  members  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  decisions.  It  is  thoroughly  understood  here 
that  in  order  to  insure  lasting  decisions  the  judgment  of  the 
full  bench  is  essential. 

"  The  Standard-Oil  and  Tobacco  cases  have  been  set  for  re- 
argument  in  the  fall.  Unquestionably  the  death  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fuller  will  cause  a  further  postponement.  This  will  mean 
that  the  decisions  in  these  cases  will  not  be  handed  down  before 
the  spring,  by  which  time  Congress  will  have  adjourned.  The 
significance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  President  to  recommend  the  enactment  of  his  Fed- 
eral incorporation  plan  at  the  next  session.  He  will  not  be 
able  to  do  this  until  the  next  Congress,  which  will  convene  in 
December,  1911,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  scope  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law  will  not  be  known  until  the  Supreme 
Court  hands  down  its  decisions  in  the  cases  referred  to." 

All  this  emphasis  on  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  justices 
is,  however,  distinctly  disturbing  to  a  few  of  our  editors,  who 
see  in  it  an  indication  that  we  are  drifting  into  "  government  by 
judges. "  "  What  means  this  mighty  and  unusual  business  and 
public  concern  over  the  composition  of  the  Supreme  Court  ?  " 
asks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  answers  its  own 
question  as  follows: 

"  It  means  simply  that  we  are  drifting  toward  a  government 
where  the  courts  make  the  laws  as  well  as  interpret  the  laws 
made  by  the  legislative  power  —a  government  of  two  depart- 
ments instead  of  three.  'What  is  the  economic  mind  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ?  '  asked  William  M.  Ivins,  of  New  York,  the 
other  day  in  an  address  to  lawyers,  having  in  mind  doubtful  or 
impossible  statutes  affecting  the  industry  of  the  country.     Why 


such  a  question  as  that  ?  Why  not  only  the  question  what  is 
the  legal  mind  of  the  court  ?  And  there  is  but  one  answer — the 
court  is  being  forced  to  assume  legislative  functions 

"  The  whole  business  organization  of  the  country  is  concerned 
over  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1890.  That  act  has  since 
then  undergone  a  variety  of  interpretations  and  applications. 
It  was  directed  especially  and  perhaps  exclusively  against  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  combinations  known  then  and  since 
as  trusts.  It  sought  to  federalize  and  apply  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  against  monopoly.  It  has  since  been  applied 
by  the  courts  more  especially  to  railroads  and  labor,  and  it  has 
been  made  now  and  then  by  the  courts  more  sweeping  than  the 
principles  of  the  common  law.  Finally,  and  more  or  less  logi- 
cally, it  has  been  given  a  broad  twist,  by  the  lower  courts,  in 
the  Tobacco-  and  Oil-Trust  cases,  which  hurls  it  squarely  against 
all  corporations  which  combine  other  corporations  through  stock 
holdings  therein  and  perhaps  otherwise — which  would  outlaw 
combinations  that  were  legitimate  under  the  early  interpreta- 
tions of  the  act,  and  would  compel  a  destructive  and  uneconomic 
reconstruction  of  the  great  body  of  the  business  organism  of 
the  nation. 

"  Is  this  to  be  or  is  it  not  to  be  the  law  when  the  Supreme 
Court  speaks  on  these  cases  ?  The  business  of  the  country  waits 
anxiously  for  an  answer,  and  as  it  waits  the  court  itself  by  the 
decrees  of  death  changes  in  personnel  and  in  possible  judgment 
from  day  to  day." 

Altho  various  names  are  mentioned  as  possible  successors  to 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  rumor  and  surmise  play  most  persistently 
around  the  name  of  Governor  Hughes,  many  papers  even  speak-- 
ing  of  his  selection  as  "  assured. " 

So  important  and  pressing  are  the  matters  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  that  a  number  of  papers  suggest  that 
the  Senate  be  called  in  extraordinary  session  to  pass  on  the 
President's  nominations  to  the  vacant  seats.  This  idea,  how- 
ever, according  to  Beverly  dispatches,  fneetswith  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  President.  In  a  communication  from  the  "  sum- 
mer capital  "  to  the  New  York  Times  we  read : 

"  The  big  trust  cases  are  set  for  reargument  in  November. 
The  regular  session  of  Congress  begins  on  December  5.  To  put 
the  cases  over  until  that  time  would  mean  a  delay  of  but  a  few 
weeks — not  a  sufficient  disadvantage,  it  is  said  here,  to  warrant 
the  heavy  expense  of  an  extraordinary  session.  The  five  months 
allowed  Associate  Justice  Moody  in  which  to  decide  as  to  his 
retirement  from  the  bench  will  not  expire  until  the  middle  of 
November,  and  this  is  regarded  as  another  argument  against 
the  proposed  extra  session." 

Melville  Weston  Fuller,  the  eighth  man  to  hold  the  position 
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TEN COUNT   'em TEN  !  " 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

SAFE   AND   SANE. 


HOW  CHANGED ! 

— HardiJig  in  the  Brooklvn  Daily  Eagle. 


of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland  in  1888.  "  He  came  to  the 
bench,"  says  the  Philadelphia /n^jurer  (Rep.),  "  at  a  time  when 
reversals  of  judgment  on  technicalities  were  common,  and  leaves 
it  at  a  time  when  essential  justice  is  much  more  the  prevailing 
consideration."  During  the  twenty-two  years  that  he  was 
Chief  Justice,  says  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.),  "  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  court  under  him  to  de- 
cide the  income  tax  unconstitutional,  to  enunciate  the  doctrine 
that  the  Constitution  follows  the  flag  in  the  cases  fixing  the 
status  of  the  Philippines,  and  greatly  to  broaden  the  relations 
of  the  Government  toward  corporations  doing  an  interstate 
business."     Says  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  : 

"  The  Cullom  Law  was  passed  the  year  before  Mr.  Fuller 
joined  the  Court,  and  the  Sherman  Law  two  years  after  he 
joined  it.  These  laws  and  others  incidental  to  them  indicated 
a  radical  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government 
toward  business,  and  this  change,  as  exprest  in  statutes,  had  to 
be  construed  and  applied  by  the  great  Court  over  which  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  presided.  The  decisions  that  the  income  tax  was 
unconstitutional ;  that  labor-unions,  as  in  the  Danbury  Hat  case, 
were  amenable  to  the  Sherman  Law ;  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania could  not  tax  interstate  messages,  and  that  a  State  could 
not  interfere  with  original  packages  shipped  into  it  even  tho 
the  packages  contained  liquor  and  the  State  had  a  prohibitory 
law,  were  the  work  of  the  Chief  Justice  himself." 

One  of  the  historical  opinions  written  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
remarks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  was  that  rendering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  the  Knight  or  Sugar-Trust  case 
— the  first  case  of  consequence  to  arise  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law.  The  Republican,  discussing  this  and  other  decisions 
of  the  Court  more  specifically  than  do  most  of  its  contempo- 
raries, goes  on  to  say : 

"  That  was  the  decision  practically  making  the  law  innocuous 
against  the  particular  class  of  combinations  aimed  at  by  the 
law — manufacturing  combinations  which  were  held  by  the  Court 
not  to  be  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  since  the  manu- 
facturing was  all  done  within  the  several  States  and  was  not 
in  itself  commerce. 

"  He  had  the  Court  with  him  then  in  his  leaning  to  strict  con- 
struction and  protection  of  the  States  in  their  reserved  powers. 
But  he  was  not  long  to  have  it  so.  He  even  went  with  the  ma- 
jority in  applying  the  act  to  the  railroad  traflSc  associations, 
but  dissented  in  the  Northern  Securities  case.  It  has  never 
been  a  consistent  course  which  the  court  under  Mr.  Fuller  has 


pursued  in  relation  to  the  Antitrust  Law.  The  Chief  Justice's 
strong  leaning  to  State  rights  and  strict  construction  was  even 
more  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  income-tax  cases  of  1895, 
when  he  led  the  court  majority  and  wrote  the  opinion  which 
treated  so  contemptuously  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  and  re- 
versed a  position  uniformly  held  by  the  court  for  one  hundred 
years  up  to  that  time.  It  was  an  unfortunate  judgment,  and  is 
quite  generally  regarded  in  the  profession  as  wrong  or  at  least 
unwise  in  disregarding  so  great  a  body  of  precedent  as  it  did. 
It  leaves  the  fame  of  Mr.  Fuller  clouded,  as  did  the  Dred-Scott 
case  that  of  Taney,  tho  of  course  to  a  less  degree.  And  the 
judgment  in  the  Knight  case  has  already  lost  controlling  force. 
"  Otherwise  the  record  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  is  clear  and 
full  and  weighty." 


O' 


THE   NEW  FOURTH 

NE  INCIDENT,  simple  and  unostentatious,  is  picked 
out  by  several  papers  from  among  all  the  orations, 
celebrations,  and  parades  which  took  the  place  of  un- 
limited pandemonium  in  many  a  city  on  the  Fourth  of  July  this 
year,  as  the  most  significant  event  of  the  day.  To  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  it  stands  out  as  "  the  most  meaningful 
confirmation  of  the  covenant  with  the  God  of  Nations  made  by 
the  founders  of  this  nation."  This  was  when  ninety  white- 
haired  men  in  gray  uniforms,  members  of  A.  B.  Hill  Camp  of 
Confederate  Veterans  of  Petersburg,  Va. ,  marched  in  the  parade 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  guests  of  the  E.  K.  Wilcox  G.  A.  R. 
Post  of  that  city.  As  the  years  pass,  remarks  the  Baltimore 
Star,  we  will  come  more  and  more  to  realize  in  celebrations  like 
this  the  real  meaning  of  our  greatest  national  holiday,  "  and 
pageant  and  oratory,  picture  and  precept,  will  take  the  place 
of  the  meaningless  firecracker." 

And  other  editors,  too,  almost  without  exception,  find  the 
"  safe  and  sane  "  idea  justified  by  its  fruits.  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune's count  on  July  5  gave  a  total  for  the  whole  country  of 
"  42  dead  and  2,484  injured,  as  compared  with  62  dead  and  3,246 
injured  at  the  same  hour  a  year  ago,  and  72  dead  and  2,736  in- 
jured at  midnight  of  the  second  day  two  years  age  "  Cleveland 
repeated  last  year's  achievement  of  a  celebration  without  a  fire 
or  an  injury.  "  '  Twas  a  glorious  success,"  says  The  Leader. 
New  York  City  papers  make  the  same  comment  on  the  dignified 
parade  and  the  ceremonies  within  and  without  the  City  Hall, 
and  the  athletic  sports  and  the  evening  displays  of  fireworks 
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which  took  the  place  of  the  old  deafening  and  deadly  twenty- 
four-hour-long  fusillade.  "  The  old-fashioned  Fourth  has  come 
Dack  to  New  York  to  stay,"  concludes  The  World.  Of  the  hun- 
dred-odd anniversaries  of  "  our  natal  day, "  the  Boston  Tran- 
script characterizes  this  year's  observance  as  "  the  most  signifi- 


IS  PRIZE-FIGHTING  KNOCKED  OUT? 


I 


"THE   HAND   OF  GOD   IS   VERY    PLAIN    IN   THIS. 

The  Rev.  Alexis  C.  Jeffries  thinks  that  his  son's  defeat  "  will  turn  him 
back  into  paths  he  .should  have  kept  to,  tho  it  will  break  his  heart." 

cant  and  gratifying  of  the  entire  series. "  All  things  considered, 
adds  The  Transcript,  "  it  was  the  most  rational  Independence 
Day  in  the  history  of  the  Republic." 

Other  papers  which  record  local  successes  of  the  new  method 
of  celebration  and  which  predict  its  ultimate  nation-wide  sub- 
stitution for  the  familiar  carnival  of  noise  and  mischief,  with 
its  "  aftermath  of  pain  and  suffering  and  vain  regret,'  are  the 
Trenton  Times,  the  Philadelphia  Press,  the  Newark  News,  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat ,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun.  The  Wash- 
ington Star  believes  that  the  Fourth  of  July  will  still  be  fullj 
recognized  as  an  occasion  of  national  significance  even  tho  "  the 
air  is  not  filled  with  the  stench  of  burning  powder  and  rent  with 
the  sounds  of  explosions."  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  now 
confident  that  the  sane-Fourth  idea  is  surely  making  headway, 
and  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
share  this  belief  and  exult  in  it. 

Still,  objects  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "  it  is  too  early  yet 
to  compute  the  fatalities  of  the  Fourth."  They  are  apparently 
less  than  last  year,  but,  we  are  reminded,  there  are  a  grea. 
many  tetanus  case.s  that  have  not  yet  developed.  The  celebra  ■ 
tion.  The  Inxjuirer  goes  on,  "  was  saner,  nerhaps,  but  not  sane 
by  any  means."  More  frankly  pe.s.simistic  is  an  editvoriai  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  entitled,  "  A  Little  More  Safety  and  Sanity, 
Please": 

"  Monday  was  '  safe  and  sane. '  Thero  ha.s  been  triumphant 
announcement  of  the  conversion  of  the  national  spirit  in  ity 
holiday  celebration,  but  the  death-list  was  surprisingly  like  its 
predecessors  of  barbarous  Fourths. 

"The  Chicago  Trilmnc  figures,  collected  on  the  night  of  the 
Fourth  every  year,  showed  this  time  24  deatho  and  1,294  in 
juries,  whereas  the  same  authority  found  last  year  29  deaths 
and  479  injuries  for  the  celebiation  that  was  prolonged  over  the 
Sunday  and  Monday  that  went  to  make  up  the  double  date  o'" 
1909.  Since  the  most  serious  featurn  of  such  statistics  lies  in 
the  probability  of  tetanus  developing  in  the  injuries,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  final  balances  -;f  1910  i.s  likely  to  be  consider- 
ably more  grave  than  its  predecessor's." 


•'^■'N  ONE  way  I  am  glad  that  Jim  lost  this  fight;  it  will 
turn  him  back  into  the  paths  he  should  have  kept  to, 
tho  it  will  break  his  heart,"  said  the  Rev.  Alexis  C. 
Jeffries  when  told  of  his  son's  defeat  at  Reno,  and  many  seem 
to  think  it  may  also  turn  the  whole  country  back  into  the  paths 
it  should  have  kept  to  and  end  the  disgrace  of  prize-fighting 
here  despite  breaking  hearts  and  breaking  purses.  Mrs.  Jeff- 
ries "  rushed  from  the  room  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes," 
when  she  heard  her  son  had  lost,  says  a  special  message  to  the 
St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  and  the  father  said  quietly :  "  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  Lord's  will,  let  us  be  brave  in  heart."  And  a 
special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribnne  reports  him  as  say- 
ing :  "  Boys  the  hand  of  God  is  very  plain  in  this.  Jim  had  for- 
gotten him,  but  now  I  hope  my  son  will  come  back,"  thus  show- 
ing that  if  the  ex-champion  could  not  come  back  in  one  way, 
another  is  open  to  him.  In  Chicago  another  scene  of  parental 
regard  was  being  enacted.  Mrs.  "  Tiny  "  Johnson  sat  on  the 
stage  of  a  theater  filled  with  cheering  members  of  her  race, 
elated  with  a  mother's  pride.  "  He  said  he'd  bring  home  the 
bacon,  and  the  honey  boy  has  done  it,"  she  cried,  the  tsars 
streaming  down  her  face,  and  later  she  stood  on  the  balcony  of 
the  home  her  son  gave  her,  and  led  the  crowd  of  rich-voiced 
blacks  in  singing:  "There'll  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
To-night." 

The  despatches  in  the  press  of  the  next  day  showed  that  there 
had  been  a  "  hot  time  "  in  many  towns  where  the  outcome  of  the 
fight  had  infuriated  the  opposing  races  to  a  murderous  pitch. 
The  immediate  aftermath  of  this  much-advertised  prize-fight, 
in  which  a  negro  sucessfully  defended  his  title  to  the  heavy- 
weight championship  of  the  world  against  the  retired  white 
champion  who  tried  in  vain  to  "  come  back,"  was  a  disgraceful 
outbreak  of  race  riots  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  secondary  result  promises  to  be  some  interesting  litigation 
between  the  syndicate  which  controls  the  moving  pictures  of 
the  fight  and  the  various  State  and  municipal  authorities  which 
have  put  a  ban  upon  their  exhibition.  Newspaper  comment^ 
which  is  abundant  enough  to  give  point  to  Colonel  Watterson's 
gibe  about  the  fight  being  "  promoted  by  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try " — concern.-?  itself  chiefly  with  these  two  phases  of  the  inci- 
dent, and  wit^^  the  prediction  that  the  Reno  affair  will  probably 
be  the  last  big  public  prize-fight  in  this  country. 


DOWN   .IN    OI.XtF.. 

-MoCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Triiiunf. 
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The  announcement  of  Johnson's  victory,  dispatches  tell  us, 
was  everywhere  the  signal  for  biutal  clashes  between  negroes 
and  whites,  in  which  the  latter  were  almost  always  the  ag- 
gressors.     Reports  from    Texas,  Georgia,    Arkansas,   Illinois, 


MY    AMBITION    HAS    BEEN    REALIZED. 

"I  have  taken  my  old  mother  out  of  the  Galveston  shanty, 
where  I  was  raised  from  a  baby,  and  I  have  put  her  in  the  best 
house  I  could  find  in  Chicago.  She's  got  everything  she  wants, 
and  I  am  happy." 

New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  Colorado,  Dekiware,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  make  a  tally  of  eighteen  dead  and 
hundreds  injured.  The  Paterson  Call  blames  the  newspapers 
and  Jeffries  for  this  result,  since  they  united  to  make  a  race 
issue  of  the  fight.  Thus  Jeffries  is  quoted  as  having  said:  "  I 
am  going  into  this  fight  for  the  sole  purpose  of  proving  that  a 
white  man  is  better  than  a  negro."  "  Is  it  any  wonder,"  asks 
The  Call,  "  that,  the  negro  having  won  the  battle,  the  colored 
people  should  become  exuberant  over  the  result  ?  "  "  Real  race 
pride,"  says  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  "would  have 
prevented  Jeffries  from  making  the  match,"  while  the  Macon 
Telegraph  reminds  us  that  "  the  highest  type  of  men  are  known 
by  their  brain  power,  and  not  by  their  ability  to  pound  with 
their  fists."  "  The  complete  seriousness  with  which  the  gentle- 
men of  the  sport  fraternity  have  spoken  of  the  fight  as  hinging 
the  supremacy  of  the  white  race  is  a  contribution  to  essential 
humor  not  to  be  lightly  prized,"  remarks  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
while  the  Rochester  Dem,ocrat  and  Chronicle  says : 

"  Compared  with  the  wanton  brutality  with  which  men  of 
African  blood  were  hounded  through  the  streets  of  many 
American  cities  and  villages  on  Monday  night  by  white  thugs, 
the  prize-fight  in  which  a  white  man  was  beaten  by  a  negro 
was  exalted  in  its  refinement 

"  The  white  scoundrels  who  formed  themselves  into  gangs  for 
the  purpose  of  beating  and  torturing,  in  some  cases  slaying, 
whatever  black  they  could  corner,  pleaded  the  necessity  of  vin- 
dicating the  superiority  of  their  race  as  their  motive.  They 
have,  in  fact,  placed  upon  their  race  an  execrable  blot." 


A  negro  paper,  the  Baltimore  Times,  draws  the  following  ad- 
mirable lesson  from  the  fight: 

"  While  John.son  was  becoming  world's  champion  he  pursued 
a  course  which  would  have  made  him  the  champion  barber, 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  waiter,  or  farmer  of  his  community. 
Any  negro  anywhere  may  reach  eminence  in  peaceful  ways  by 
using  the  Johnson  method  in  his  particular  trade  or  calling." 

Meanwhile  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  with  branches  in 
every  town  of  the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign  countries, 
has  set  on  foot  a  movement  to  prohibit  the  moving-picture  re- 
productions of  the  prize-fight— a  movement  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Boston  Tranncript,  "  can  be  justified  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency if  not  of  ethics."  Already  police  authorities  in  many 
Southern  cities  had  put  their  ban  on  the  fight  pictures  lest  they 
.should  cause  further  outbreaks  of  race  prejudice  and  violence. 
The  District  of  Columbia  has  taken  this  cour.se,  and  dispatches 
mention  the  Governors  of  Illinois,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Maine,  Louisiana,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota  as  among  the 
Executives  who  have  either  announced  their  intention  to  forbid 
the  exhibition  of  the  fight  pictures,  or  have  declared  themselves 
in  sympathy  with  this  prohibitory  movement.  The  Mayors  of 
many  cities,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Milwaukee,  Cin- 
cinnati, Boston,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  and  New 
Orleans,  have  similarly  exprest  themselves.  The  movement, 
we  are  told,  is  even  making  itself  felt  in  England,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  India,  the  Calcutta  papers  suggesting  that 
the  United  States  authorities  destroy  the  films  and  compensate 
the  owners.  These  owners  are  a  syndicate,  the  head  of  which 
is  reported  as  saying : 

"  We  are  confident  that  the  efforts  to  prevent  the  exhibition 
will  not  stand  in  the  courts. 

"  We  spent  upward  of  $200,000  to  get  perfect  pictures  of  that 
fight.  We  had  special  lenses  made  for  the  occasion  and  twelve 
machines  at  the  ringside,  so  that  not  a  motion  of  the  fighters 
would  be  lost.  After  all  that  expense  and  trouble  we  do  not 
mean  to  yield  to  the  opponents  of  the  exhibition  without  a  fight. " 

Tex  Rickard,  the  promoter  of  the  fight,  who  owns  a  one- 
sixth  interest  in  the  moving-picture  films,  professes  to  regard 
the  movement  against  their  exhibition  as  "  the  best  sort  of 
advertising." 

No  less  an  authority  than  John  L.  Sullivan  says  of  the  fight 
at  Reno  :  "  It  will  probably  be  the  last  big  fight  in  this  country. " 
And  we  find  papers   ranging  all  the   way  from  New  York  to 
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Seattle  which  share  this  conviction.     Says  the  Toledo  Blade  of 
July  5 : 

"  Prize-fighting  received  the  most  staggering  blow  of  a  cen- 
tury yesterday.  When  the  knockout  comes,  as  it  may  come 
shortly,  the  beginning  of  the  last  round  will  be  fixt  in  the 
records  as  at  July  4,  1910." 


CONSERVATION   UNDER  TAFT 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  recent  order  withdrawing  from 
public  entry  40,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  "  should 
silence  some  of  those  rabid  critics  who  have  been  assail- 
ing his  good  faith  as  a  conservationist,"  declares  even  so  watch- 
ful a  critic  as  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  published  in  the  "insurgent" 
region,  congratulates  him  on  having  "  taken  up  with  a  venge- 
ance "  this  "  Roosevelt  policy."  Other  editors  find  the  chief  sig- 
nificance of  these  withdrawals  to  lie  not  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  made,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  first  to  be 
legally  authorized. 

Due  to  the  passage  on  the  last  day  of  the  recent  session  of 
Congress  of  a  law  specifically  conferring  upon  the  President  the 
authority  to  make  such  withdrawals,  these  and  all  future  orders 
have  been  given  a  status  that  can  not  be  disturbed  except  by 
express  action  on  the  part  of  the  President  or  of  Congress. 
Behind  such  a  measure,  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  re- 
minds us,  "  it  will  be  impossible  to  establish  the  cavil  that  they 
were  not  specifically  guaranteed  by  statutes,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Roosevelt  withdrawals."  So  Mr.  Taft,  adds  The 
American,  "  armed  by  authority,  has  retraced  some  of  the  im- 
portant steps  of  his  predecessor  and  has  placed  upon  them  the 
seal  of  Congress,"  and  has  also  "  gone  [^out  in  new  directions 
with  that  authority  of  the  people's  representatives." 

The  orders  signed  by  President  Taft  on  July  7  withdrew  from 
entry  35,073,164  acres  of  coal  lands  of  the  public  domain  in 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Washington,  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Arizona.  Of  these,  20,698,469  acres  are,  according  to  press  dis- 
patches from  Beverly,  new  withdrawals,  while  14,374,695  acres 
are  covered  in  confirmations  and  ratifications  under  the  new 
law  of  withdrawals  made  during  the  past  four  years  by  both 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  Earlier  in  the  week  the  Presi- 
dent issued  orders  withdrawing  8,495,731  acres  of  power-site 
phosphate  and  petroleum  lands,  and  at  the  same  time  he  ap- 
pointed five  engineer  officers  of  the  Army  to  form  the  board 
which  will  examine  and  report  on  the  Government's  various 
reclamation  projects. 

This  activity  of  the  President  is  welcomed  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  as  proof  of  his  "  earnest  purpose  to  main- 
tain the  policy  of  conservation. "  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
and  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  rejoice  that  the  recent  law, 
followed  by  President  Taft's  action,  has  put  conservation  on  a 
firm  basis.  Now  that  conservation  has  been  relieved  of  the 
"  reproach  that  it  rested  on  the  free-and-easy  policy  that  any- 
thing that  looked  good  to  the  Chief  Forester  was  legal,"  adds 
The  Post,  the  President  "  is  proceeding  apace  on  authorized 
lin^s. "  Mr.  Taft  is  warmly  commended  in  like  manner  by  the 
Pittsburg  i>i.s7)atc/i  (Rep.)  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.). 
The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.)  also  praises  the 
President,  but  it  has  something  to  say  about  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  which  is  supposed  "  to  take  full  charge  of  the 
public  interests  "  as  regards  the  public  lands.     To  quote: 

"  Mr.  Taft  by  implication  acknowledges  that  his  departmental 
head  has  failed  in  this  duty.  He  acknowledges  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  that  millions  of  acres  have  been  open  to  entry  that 
should  never  have  been  open  to  entry,  and  it  is  well  to  recollect 
that  some  of  this  lahd  is  that  which  Ballinger  ordered  re- 
opened for  entry  after  it  had  been  withdrawn  by  a  previous 
Administration 


'■  The  President  could  not  have  withdrawn  this  land  earlier 
without  incriminating  Mr.  Ballinger,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Congress  in  granting  the  right  of  Executive  withdrawal  did 
not  confer  that  right  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  on 
the  President  himself.  Had  a  man  high  in  the  public  confidence 
held  the  oflice  that  oversees  all  such  matters,  to  him  surely 
would  have  been  given  this  extraordinary  authority.  Congress, 
then,  has  affirmed  its  lack  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Ballinger  by 
giving  to  another  authority  which  should  have  been  his." 

It  occurs  to  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Philadelphia  Press 
(Rep.)  to  remind  the  Administration  that  the  next  impoi-tant 
step  is  to  provide  for  the  development  of  these  lands  by  private 
capital.     We  read : 

"  No  one  wants  public  ownership  of  public  lands  in  perpetuity. 
Nothing  could  more  certainly  lead  to  corruption 

"  For  the  Federal  ownership  of  forests,  which  may  be  wasted 
in  a  decade,  there  is  a  valid  argument.  To  lock  up  coal,  or 
phosphate  and  water  power  under  Federal  control  and  a  waste- 
ful official  management  would  be  to  abandon  the  policy  which, 
for  123  years,  hks  made  the  United  States  prosperous  and  its 
westward  march  one  long  procession  of  overflowing  prosperity. 

"  '  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increase th,  there  is  that 
which  withholdeth  more  ^an  is  rtieet  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty. ' 
Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  of  natural  resources.  Where 
would  this  State  have  been  if  its  coal  and  oil  had  been  tied  up 
under  a  Federal  bureau  and  no  niining''*allowed  unless  a  land 
commissioner  of  Washington  deemed  it  wise  ? 

"  Having  reserved  these  Alaska  coal  lands  and  prevented 
these  water-power  sites  over  the  mountainous  West  from  being 
snapt  up  by  fraudulent  speculation,  the  next  great  task  is  to 
adjust  the  present  l^fid  system  by  new  legislation  and  wise  ad- 
ministration, to  the  prompt  and  wise  application  of  private 
capital  to  the  early  development  of  these  lands.  Unless  this  is 
done,  '  conservation  '  will  be  obstructive  and  not  constructive. " 


THE  SURPLUS 

TREASURY  estimates  of  the  ordinaii-'y  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures during  the  fiscal  year 'that  ended  June  30, 
1910,  show  a  surplus  of  $11,000,000,  against  a  deficit  last 
year  of  $58,743,000.  This  favorable  showing  falls  very  wide  of 
the  $34,000,000  deficit  predicted  by  pessimistic  financial  prophets 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  Republican  press  is  more 
or  less  jubilant.  "  There  seems  to  be  some  congratulation  at 
Washington  over  the  situation,"  remarks  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  (Fin.),  "as  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no 
necessity  of  borrowing  to  meet  expenses  until  after  the  fall 
campaign  is  over,  and  that,  consequently,  criticism  ot  extrava- 
gant expenditures  will  be  blunted  or  turned  aside."  As  to  the 
causes  of  the  surplus,  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  (Ind.  Rep.) 
says: 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  Payne  Tariff  Law  has  demonstrated 
itself  as  an  exceptional  revenue-producer — a  fact  not  only  veri- 
fied by  the  statistics  but  freely  admitted  by  Secretary  Mac- 
Veagh,  who  is  a  tariff-reform  Democrat. 

'■  Hand  in  hand  with  this  cause  is  the  decided  improvement 
of  business  which  set  in  with  the  inauguration  of  President 
Taft  and  was  further  accelerated  by  the  passage  of  the  Tariff^ 
Law. 

"  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds  not  only  that  our 
income  has  increased  but  that  our  expenses  have  decreased  ;  in 
other  words,  the  old-time  deficit  has  been  attacked  from  both 
ends. 

"  For  this  decrease  in  the  cost  of  government  the  reforms  and 
economies  introduced  by  the  Administration  are  directly  re- 
sponsible. There  has  been  a  cutting-down  of  expenses  all  along 
the  line  and  an  improvement  of  departmental  methods  that  have 
saved  the  Treasury  millions  on  milllions  of  dollars.  In  the 
Postal  Department  alone  the  deficit  has  been  reduced  by  nearly 
$10,000,000. 

"  As  it  is  President  Taft's  exprest  intention  to  bring  about  a 
reform  in  the  Congressional  appropriation  bills,  we  may  feel 
confident  that  before  the  end  of  his  term  a  sizeable  surplus  will 
be  the  annual  experience,  and  that  without  raising  additional 
revenue. " 
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"  The  Republican  Administration  is  entitled  to  whatever  satis- 
faction it  can  obtain  from  a  study  of  the  Treasury  (inures  just 
issued,"  remarks  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  which  jfoes  on 
to  say : 

"  Instead  of  a  surplus  of  nearly  nine  and  a  half  millions,  the 
Treasury  would  show  a  deficit  of  nearly  eiprht  millions  if  it 
were  not  for  the  corporation  tax,  payments  on  which  have  ag- 
gregated $17,362,818.  But  this  tax  may  yet  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional ;  many  intelliprent  students  of  the  situation  are  con- 
fident that  it  will  be;  and  then  the  money  collected  will  have 
to  be  returned  and  the  Government  will  be  face  to  face  with  a 
deficit  again.  The  party  orators  will  be  little  embarrassed  by 
this  fact,  however,  unless  the  Supreme  Court,  which  meets  in 
October,  hands  down  an  adverse  verdict  in  the  short  period  pre- 
vious to  November  8. 

"  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  bad  times  the  receipts  from 
customs  will  diminish,  so  that  the  revenue-producing  quality  of 
the  new  law  will  be  subjected  to  a  test  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
called  upon  to  bear;  in  which  case  the  orators  will  be  required 
to  defend  it  on  two  vital  counts.  Moreover,  we  paid  out  $34,- 
000,000  for  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  during  the  fiscal  year 
just  completed,  so  that  actually  we  have  run  some  $25,000,000 
behind,  tho  the  Canal  is  not  properly  a  charge  upon  the  Treas- 
ury. That  is,  it  will  eventually  be  paid  for  by  the  issuance  of 
bonds.  Nevertheless,  interest  will  have  to, be  paid  on  these 
bonds  and  a  way  will  have  to  be  contrived  for  taking  them  up 
at  maturity.  In  other  words,  the  Canal  must  be  paid  for  some- 
how, and  the  public  will  not  escape  the  burden." 


THE  NEW  STATES  ON  STATEHOOD 


A" 


**  A  RIZONA  tossed  its  hat  into  the  air,  unlimbered  its 
hardware,  and,  with  a  whoop  that  must  have  started 
the  echoes  from  every  peak  in  the  Rockies,  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  this  was  its  day  to  vociferate  its  joy, 
when  the  wires  flashed  the  news  across  the  continent  that  the 
President  had  signed  the  Statehood  Bill."  Thus  the  Douglas 
Dispatch  (Rep.),  and  the  editor  of  the  Melrose  Enterprise 
(Rep.)  urges  his  fellow  New  Mexicans  to  "  rejoice  together  in 
the  new  day  that  is  born  unto  us  .  .  .  for  God  has  given  unto 
us  a  heritage,  the  possibilities  of  which  no  man  can  compre- 
hend." While  such  expressions  of  gratification  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  all  the  papers  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  the 
last  few  days,  there  is  also  to  be  found  here  and  there  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  a  few  flies  have  come  to  the  surface  in  the 
statehood  ointment.  The  enabling  act  under  which  the  new 
States  come  into  the  Union  is  by  many  considered  faulty. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  do  not  think  the  act  a  just  one, 
writes  the  editor  of  the  Farmington  Times-Hustler  (Dem.), 
"  but  we  feel  we  must  accept  it."  It  does  not  impress  the  Ala- 
mogordo  News  (Ind.  Rep.)  as  the  sort  of  foundation  the  new 
State  is  entitled  to  have,  but  "  it  is  the  only  one  we  could  get." 
Much  fault  is  found  with  the  provision  which  requires  the  new 
States  to  submit  their  constitutions  to  Congress  as  well  as  to 
the  President  before  they  can  be  finally  admitted.  "  This  inter- 
ference with  the  making  and  adopting  of  a  constitution  for  New 
Mexico  is  unprecedented  and  wholly  unwarranted,"  asserts  the 
Santa  Fe  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.).  It  is  a  "  bitter  dose  that  has  been 
handed  to  us,"  exclaims  the  Albuquerque  Tribune  Citizen  (Ind. 
Dem.)  indignantly;  it  was  bad  enough  "to  be  subjected  to  a 
censorship  of  our  constitution  by  Mr.  Taft  and  a  Congress  domi- 
nated by  men  like  Aldrich  and  Cannon,"  but  it  was  "  both  cow- 
ardly and  unwarranted  "  for  Congress  to  admit  New  Mexico  into 
the  Union  and  then  so  arrange  it  "  that  we  can  not  cast  our 
votes  as  American  citizens  for  President  in  1912." 

In  Arizona,  the  Bisbee  Review  (Ind.  Dem.)  gives  utterance 
to  like  sentiments.  It  asserts  that  the  Republican  promise  of 
"  immediate  statehood,"  made  in  June,  1908,  is  hardly  redeemed 
by  "  the  enaction  of  a  bill  two  years  later  and  under  the  provi- 
sions of  which  the  State  Government  of  Arizona  may  not  be 
completed  for  one  and  a  half  years  and  under  which  we  will  be 


deprived  of  representation  in  the  United  States  for  two  years." 
The  Review  does  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Arizona  deserve 
"  to  be  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  being  doubted  as  to  their 
ability  to  build  a  constitution."  The  Statehood  Act  does  not 
even  confer  the  right  of  self-government,  we  are  told.  It  pre- 
scribes the  methods  of  choosing  the  new  Constitution  and  the 
new  State  officers,  annulling  the  election  laws  previously  en- 
acted by  the  people  of  Arizona.     However,  concludes  this  paper, 

"To  all  these  humiliating  provisions  and  limitations  the 
people  of  Arizona  submit  rather  than  continue  longer  in  terri- 
torial bondage,  but  the  party  responsible  for  refusal  to  provide 
a  just  and  fair  Statehood  Bill  should  and  we  believe  will  be 
chastised  for  this  humiliating  condition  at  the  first  possible 
opportunity." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Tucson  Citizen  (Rep.)  represents  Ari- 
zonans  as  "  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  Statehood  Bill  as 
passed,"  and  "  happy  to  see  the  machinery  started  which  will  in 
the  end  bring  self-government  to  this  Territory  after  so  many 
years  of  waiting."  It  is  imperative  that  this  machinery  be 
started  at  once  and  run  rapidly  in  order  to  assure  the  admission 
of  the  new  States  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  says  the 
Arizona  Republican  (Rep.),  of  Phoenix,  and  it  gives  a  possible 
schedule  of  dates  with  certain  "  helpful  "  suggestions  for  acceler- 
ating the  velocity  of  the  State-making  process.  This  process 
the  Las  Vegas  Optic  (Ind.  Rep.),  speaking  for  New  Mexico, 
outlines  as  follows : 

"  After  the  President  affixes  his  signature  to  the  bill  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  Territory,  by  proclamation,  will  order  an  election 
of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention.  The  day  of  the 
election  will  be  not  earlier  than  sixty  nor  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  act.  Then  the  delegates  so 
elected  will  convene  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Santa  Fe  on  the  fourth  Monday  after  their  election.  After 
the  convention  forms  a  constitution  it  will  be  submitted  to  all 
the  people  of  the  Territory  for  their  ratification.  If  ratified,  it 
will  be  sent  to  Washington  for  the  approval  of  Congress  and 
the  President.  Upon  its  approval  the  President,  by  proclama- 
tion, will  declare  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  be  a  sovereign 
State.  Such  are  the  steps  that  will  have  to  be  gone  through 
with." 

The  Optic  warns  the  Constitution-makers  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  "good,  sound,  statesmanlike,  organic  instrument,"  lest 
the  new  States  "  slip  back  into  territorial  darkness  "  or  at  least 
delay  their  final  admission.  Any  fears  that  President  Taft  may 
entertain  "  that  the  people  of  Arizona  are  inclined  toward  radi- 
calism and  can  not  be  trusted  to  make  their  own  constitutioni " 
he  may  set  down  as  groundless,  declares  the  Safford  Graham, 
Guardian  (Dem.).  Indeed,  says  a  New  Mexico  paper,  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune  Citizen,  "  there  is  greater  danger  in  a  eou- 
stitution  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  the  carrion  of  the 
corporate  interests  than  in  a  constitution  that  will  be  radical 
or  '  freakish. '  " 

For  the  Spanish-speaking  population  of  the  new  States  La 
Bandera  Americana,  a  weekly  published  in  Albuquerque,  speaks 
as  follows : 

"  After  sixty  years  or  more  of  waiting,  at  last  we  are  at  the 
door  bid  to  enter  into  the  Union  and  the  enjoyment  of  our  rights 
as  American  citizens,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  as 
guaranteed  to  us  by  the  solemn  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1847,  and 
we  believe  now,  as  we  have  always  done,  that  we  are  entitled 
to  this  privilege  and  right  by  reason  of  our  splendid  citizenship, 
education,  and  resources,  fit  to  adorn  our  national  flag  with  one 
more  star  to  represent  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  The  new 
State  of  New  Mexico  will,  in  time,  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous,  great,  and  loyal  States  that  exist  to-day,  proof  of 
which  we  have  given  as  a  Territory,  at  all  times,  when  occasion 
required  it.  It  is  known  and  conceded  that  the  native  people 
will  make  the  best  class  of  citizens  of  the  new  State,  for  they 
love  their  homes  and  families,  are  ever  law-abiding,  and  indus- 
trious.    But  one  of  the  most  important  things  will  be  that  we 
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shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  two  United  States  Senators 
and  two  members  of  Congress,  who  will  make  themselves  felt 
and  will  get  what  we  need  and  that  to  which  we  are  entitled." 


KILLING   MEN  TO  CHEAPEN  MATCHES 

NOT  ONLY  is  phosphorus  necrosis,  as  described  in  a  re- 
cent Government  bulletin,  one  of  the  most  hideous  of 
the  various  diseases  associated  with  specific  industries, 
but  it  seems  to  have  the  further  distinction  of  being  entirely 
unnecessary,  since  a  simple  act  of  legislation  can  wipe  it  out  of 
existence.  Because  "  white  phosphorus  " — which  is  a  trifle 
cheaper  than  any  known  substitute — is  still  used  in  our  match 
factories,  the  men,  women,  and  children  employed  there  are 
exposed  to  a  form  of  poisoning  which  rots  away  the  bones  of 
the  jaw  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist,  trans- 
forms them  into  "  disfigured  wrecks  of  humanity  suffering  all 
the  tortures  of  the  old  orthodox  hell. "  Experience  has  shown, 
according  to  the  report  of  Government  investigators,  that  while 
the  risks  connected  with  the  industrial  use  of  white  phosphorus 
have  been  reduced  by  various  precautionary  devices  in  our  more 
modern  factories,  the  only  adequate  safeguard  is  legislation 
forbidding  the  use  of  this  poison.  This  lesson  was  learned 
some  time  ago  by  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  which  have 
now  banished  white  phosphorus  from  their  match  factories, 
and  with  it  the  horrible  phosphorus  necrosis.  There  is  no  reason, 
a  number  of  our  papers  are  remarking,  why  Congress  should 
not  follow  suit.  "  The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce," declares  the  New  York  American,  "  should  report  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  interstate  trade  in  matches  made  by  a  process 
that  tortures  men  to  cheapen  the  cheapest  of  manufactured 
commodities."  A  somewhat  sensational  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  not  yet  faced  this  problem  is  offered  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  Socialist,  which  declares  that  plain  bribery  is  the 
secret  of  Congressional  inaction. 

The  recent  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  on  phosphorus 
poisoning  in  the  match  industry  is  the  result  of  a  joint  investi- 
gation by  agents  of  the  Bureau  and  by  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews, 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
The  bulletin  points  out  that  a  harmless  substitute  for  the  deadly 
white  phosphorus  is  "  commercially  practicable  "  and  "  readily 
available,"  and  that  many  of  our  manufacturers  would  welcome 
legislation  making  the  use  of  this  slightly  more  expensive  sub- 
stance compulsory.  In  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  however, 
"  competition  is  so  keen  that  a  single  manufacturer  can  not  place 
himself  at  a  natural  disadvantage  with  his  rivals  in  business." 
To  quote  briefly  from  the  official  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
inquiry: 


"  Detailed  investigation  in  the  15  factories  showed  that  65  per 
cent,  were  working  under  conditions  exposing  them  to  the 
fumes  of  phosphorus  and  the  dangers  of  phosphorus  poisoning. 
The  women  and  children  are  much  more  exposed  than  the  men. 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  women  and  83  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  are  so  exposed.  The  15  factories 
investigated,  according  to  statements  by  the  manufacturers, 
employed  3,591  persons,  of  whom  2,024  were  men,  and  1,253 
were  women  16  years  of  age  and  over.  Children  under  16 
numbered  314     121  boys  and  193  girls 

"  The  company  owning  the  patent  rights  for  the  use  of  ses- 
quisulfid  of  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  in 
America,  '  believing  this  article  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  prevail- 
ing trouble  in  manufacturing  matches,  namely  phosphorus 
necrosis,'  has  exprest  (in  writing)  its  willingness  to  permit  the 
use  of  the  sesquisulfid  of  phosphorus  by  other  match  manufac- 
turers on  equal  terms,  if  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  is  pro- 
hibited by  law.  All  manufacturers  of  matches  would  thus  be 
put  upon  equal  terms.  Two  other  large  manufacturers  of 
matches — one  in  Ohio  and  one  in  Pennsylvania — have  also  stated 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  conform  with  any  uniform  law  on 
the  subject.  As  no  expensive  changes  in  factory  equipment 
would  be  called  for,  and  as  no  one  company  would  have  an 
advantage  over  another,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  do  not  appear  to 
be  serious. " 

The  investigators  add  to  their  report  a  summary  of  Europe's 
experience  with  phosphorus  necrosis.  From  this  summary  we 
learn  that  all  efforts  to  safeguard  by  rules  and  regulations  the 
workers  with  white  phosphorus  proved  so  inadequate  that  one 
country  after  another  put  a  ban  upon  the  use  of  this  substance 
in  the  match  industry.  Finland  was  the  first  country  to  take 
this  step,  the  prohibition  going  into  effect  in  1872.  Denmark 
followed  this  lead  two  years  later.  France  in  1897,  Switzer- 
land in  1898,  the  Netherlands  in  1901,  Italy  and  Germany  in 
1906,  Great  Britain  in  1908,  fell  into  line.  In  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Russia  the  same  step  is 
under  consideration,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  use  of  white 
phosphorus  is  hedged  around  with  many  drastic  restrictions. 
To  quote  once  more  from  the  bulletin  : 

"  It  has  already  been  said  that  conditions  in  recent  years  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  modern  methods 
of  ventilation  to  carry  away  the  phosphorus  fumes,  by  modern 
improved  machinery  bringing  the  worker  less  in  contact  with 
the  phosphorus,  and  by  better  lavatory  facilities  for  removing 
particles  of  phosphorus  from  the  hands  and  mouths  of  the 
workers.  But  wherever  special  study  has  been  made  of  phos- 
phorus-poisoning, the  malady  has  been  found  to  exist  in  serious 
form.  It  has  existed,  moreover,  year  after  year,  hi  some  fac- 
tories during  all  of  the  past  generation,  and  in  spite  of  modern 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  most  intelligent  and  humane  em- 
ployers to  minimize  and  regulate,  it  still  exists  and  claims  its 
victims  one  by  one.  When  everything  is  considered,  it  appears 
almost  criminal  to  permit  longer  the  use  of  a  poison  for  which 
there  is  a  harmless  substitute." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


One  problem  the  Mexicans  are  forever  spared — what  to  do  with  their  ex- 
presidents. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

It  is  pretty  hard  on  Oklahoma  that  the  new  baby  of  the  Union  slioiikl  be 
twins. — Charleston  (S.  C.)  State. 

The  process  of  coaxing  Roosevelt  into  politics  was  made  (•oiTi|)lex  by  the 
fact  that  he  never  had  been  out. — Philadelphia  Public  Lrdger. 

The  Zeppelin  Air  Ship  Company  may  have  to  reduce  its  rates  unle'ss  it 
takfcs  measures  to  have  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees  padded. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

At  the  prevailiiiK  low  prices,  Mr.  Richard  Parr  might  insure  himself  a 
comfortable  income  by  investing  his  .flOO.OOO  in  Sugar  stock. — .\cw  York 
Evening  Post. 

One  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering  ju.st  wiiat  the  political  activities  of 
T.  R.  would  liave  been  if  he  HAD  announced  his  intention  of  taking  part  in 
things. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  Conldn't-Come-Back  Club:  James  J.  Jeffries.  The  Pirates.  Na- 
poleon. Uudyard  Kipling.  Halley's  conict.  The  Democratic  party. 
Mavourneen  (to  Krin).  My  Bonnie.  You  British  Soldier.  John  D.'s  hair. — 
New  York  Evening  Mail. 


The  New  York  grand  jury,  it  seems,  has  deciiled  thai  there  are  white  .slave- 
but  no  white  slavers. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Texas  boasts  of  "more  lawyers  in  Congress  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,"  says  tlie  Washington  Tiync.t.  She  may  have  them.  But  why  boast? 
— Atlanta  Georgian. 

The  trouble  witli  thai  Nicaraguan  war  is  that  it  isn't  big  enough  to  entitle 
the  man  who  stops  it  to  the  Nobel  peace  prize. — Syracuse  Herald. 

A  State  exchange  says  that  a  "Texas  man  has  invented  an  automobile  that 
is  bound  to  make  a  hit."  The  paper  should  wake  up.  That's  no  invention: 
it's  an  infringement  of  a  patent. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

.\  Senatoriai,  renomination  is  to  cost  Mr.  Culberson,  of  Texas,  exactly 
.?27.  The  Hon.  Isaac  Stephenson,  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Hon.  Billy  I^rimer, 
of  Illinois,  would  like  mightily  to  know  how  the  thing  is  done. — Mewark  Sews. 

Says  Senator  l.a  Follette:  "I  want  to  tell  you  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  is 
the  greatest  living  .American,  and  he  is  in  lighting  trim."  Says  Colonel 
Roosevelt:  "1  think  there  is  nothing  I  can  add  to  what  the  Senator  Um 
said."  It  is  now  in  order  for  some  one  to  move  to  make  it  unanimous.^ 
Christian  Science  .Monitor. 


FOREIGN        COMMENT 


NEW  FIGURES  ON  FRENCH 
DEPOPULATION 

WILL  THE  FRENCH  nation  live  to  the  twenty-first 
or  twenty-second  century  or  will  they  by  that  time 
have  committed  suicide?  asks  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
French  deputy,  professor  in  the  Free  School  of  Political  Science, 
and  assistant  editor  of  the  important  iJconomiste  Franqais 
(Paris),  in  which  he  writes  with  patriotic  passion  in  the  follow- 
ing strain,  apropos  of  the  recently  published  Government  Census 
returns : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  French  people  are  rush- 
ing to  suicide.  If  they  continue  on  this  course,  the  French 
nation,  those  of  French  stock,  will  have  lost  a  fifth  of  their 
number  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  century  and  will 
absolutely  have  vanished  from  Europe  by  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
second  century ;  that  is,  in  two  hundred  years.  It  is  now 
twenty  years  ago  that  we  first  stated  this  frightful  fact.  So 
far  we  have  been  a  voice  in  the  wilderness.  While  people  are 
eternally  discussing  the  advantages  of  secular  education  and 
the  beauty  of  the  income  tax,  and  all  the  grand  democratic  re- 
forms that  are  to  come,  amid  all  the  fine  speeches  of  sophistical 
cranks,  the  French  people  are  gradually  committing  suicide. 
They  are  tightening  the  cord  about  the  national  neck ;  the  breath 
of  life  is  becoming  feebler  and  now  is  but  a  gasp  which  must 
soon  end  in  silence." 

This  writer  says  that  marriage  still  exists  in  France,  but  it  is 
•no  longer  an  institution  "  intended,"  according  to  the  language 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, "  for  the  procreation  of  children." 
On  this  aspect  of  the  question  he  remarks : 

"  People  still  marry  in  France  almost  as  frequently  as  in  other 
countries.  But  this  does  not  result  in  the  multiplication  of 
■children.  In  1909  marriages  to  the  number  of  307,954  were 
celebrated,  which  amounted  to  7.85  for  every  thousand  inhab- 
itants, a  slightly  less  proportion  than  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding. " 

But  divorce  with  all  its  consequences  is  on  the  increase  in 
France,  and  we  read : 

"  If  the  marriage-rate  remains  normal  in  France,  divorces  are 
becoming  more  and  more  common.  There  were  12,847  divorces 
in  1909,  against  11,515  in  1908;  10,938  in  1907;  10,573  in  1906, 
and  7,157  in  1900.  Thus  in  eight  years  divorces  have  increased 
at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent.  Taking  into  consideration  the  facility 
with  which  adivorce  maybe  obtained  from  the  courts,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  ask  for  and  gain  this  release  is  sure  to  increase 
rapidly.  After  a  short  time  divorce  will  be  common  in  rural 
districts,  which  so  far  have  rebelled  against  it,  and  doubtless  the 
number  will  grow  to  20,000  or  30,000,  if  not  more,  per  annum." 

Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu  observes  that  divorces  might  lead  to 
remarrying  and  so  far  be  in  the  interest  of  a  larger  population. 
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This,  however,  is  not  the  case.     The  great  sore  of  France  is  the 
dwindling  birth-rate.     He  tells  us : 

"  When  we  come  to  the  birth-rate  of  France  here  we  find  the 
hurt,  the  deadly  hurt,  from  which  our  country  suffers.  The 
birth-rate  in  France  has  been  declining  for  a  century.  This 
decline  has  become  so  accelerated  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  that,  as  I  feel  bound  to  repeat,  we  stand  confronted  by 
an  impending  suicide  of  the  nation." 


He  gives  the  following  figures  to  confirm  his  deduction : 

"  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Frarrce 
recorded  more  than  30  births  per  thousand  inhabitants;  from 
1835  to  1869  the  birth-rate  oscillated  between  30  and  26  per 

BIRTH-RATE  PER  THOUSAND  INHABITANTS. 
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thousand.  Leaving  out  the  depopulating  years  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  1870-71,  and  years  succeeding,  which  suffered 
from  this  scourge,  we  find  that  from  1876  to  1900  the  birth-rate 
was  on  the  decline  and  ranged  from  26  to  22  per  thousand.  In 
1900  it  had  sunk  to  21,  and  by  the  latest  statistics  it  is  at  pres- 
ent only  20  per  thousand  inhabitants. " 

This  writer  tells  us  that  while  in  1801  the  birth-rate  in  France 
exceeded  the  death-rate  by  5.1  per  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
excess  last  year  was  merely  0.3  per  thousand.  He  admits  that 
hygienic  improvements  and  decreasing  deaths  among  children 
have  lowered  the  death-rate,  but  this  can  not  remedy  the 
decrease  of  the  birth-rate : 

"  If  ten  homes  do  not  contain  among  them  more  than  fifteen 
children  to  take  the  place  of  twenty  parents,  there  is  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  death-rate  which  can  prevent  the  final  diminution  of 
the  national  po),-.ulation. " 

Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu  speaks  with  approval  of  a  bill  which  is 
being  brought  into  the  French  Senate  by  Dr.  Lannelongue,  which 
provides  that  every  government  official  hereafter  to  be  appointed 
shall  marry  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  those  who  have  chil- 
dren shall,  like  the  Canadians  under  Louis  Quatorze,  receive 
certain  privileges  and  bonuses  from  the  Government.  This  bill, 
however,  has  not  yet  become  law. — Translation  made  for  Tnvi 
Literary  Digest. 


SEDITIOUS  SECRET  SOCIETIES  IN  EGYPT 

JUST  as  terrorist  trials  in  India  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  secret  seditionists  had  banded  together  insidiously  to 
wage  war  on  the  British  Government,  so  the  trial  of  Ibra- 
him Nassif  Wardani,  the  assassin  of  the  late  Boutros  Pasha 
Ghali,  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt,  showed  that  for  years  past 
associations  have  nightly  assembled  in  clandestine  conclave  to 
sap  England's  sway  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  Nile 
country,  we  learn  from  the  Egyptian  press,  is  honeycombed  with 
these  secret  societies.  City  and  village  alike  have  their  quota 
of  these  revolutionary  clubs.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
these  murderous  organizations  is  the  brazen  manner  in  which 
they  conduct  themselves,  under  the  catchy  title  of  "  people's 
schools."  To  quote  from  an  editorial  in  The  Egyptian  Gazette 
(Cairo)  : 

"  The  '  people's  schools '  are  a  public  and  open  affair,  their 
names  and  news  are  frequently  published  in  Nationalisf.jn)apers, 
and,  as  far  as  outward  appearances  are  concerned,  they  are 
perfectly  legitimate  and  harmless.  But  the  courses  of  study 
and  the  nightly  discussion  inside  their  doors  are  by  no  means 
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open  or  kno\yn  to  the  world  at  large.  The  schools  are  said  to 
be  mere  meeting-places  for  advancing  the  knowledge  of  the 
people,  but  no  Copts  or  Christians  generally  are  allowed  to  hear 
the  words  of  wisdom  which  are  nightly  preached  in  these  schools, 
and  if  one  at  times  enters  one  of  these  places  through  a  lack  of 
supervision,  his  presence  is  sure  to  attract  attention  at  once, 
and  the  orator  or  teacher  hides  the  Nationalist  wisdom  in  his 
bosom  for  a  future  occasion.  The  trial  of  Wardani  and  the 
various  incidents  connected  with  it  brought  these  night-schools 
before  the  public  view.  The  letters  of  Wardani  and  his  friends 
referred  to  these  schools  repeatedly,  and  suggested  that  the  use 
of  firearms  be  taught  in  them  for  revolutionary  purposes.  Since 
these  references  were  made  public  by  the  inquiry,  several  per- 
sons have  made  hints  or  declarations  upon  the  subject  which 
confirm  the  belief  that  these  night-schools  were  revolutionary 
clubs  for  the  lower  classes,  no  more,  no  less." 

These  institutions,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  subverting 
the  present  Egyptian  regime,  are  scattered  broadcast  through- 
out the  country  and  exercise  a  tremendous  influence  on  the 
classes  and  masses.     The  real  object  of  these  institutions  was 


be  encouraged  as  well  as  corrected,  and  on  no  account  to  be 
outlawed. " 

The  Nation  (Liberal,  London)  recommends  the  grant  of  self- 
government  as  an  effective  cure  for  secret  sedition  in  the  Nile 
land: 

"  The  time  has  come,  we  believe,  to  face  the  other  alternative 
boldly.  What  the  Egyptians  demand  is  primarily  a  Dostour,  a 
Constitution.  It  must  check  the  growing  and  rather  sinister 
power  of  the  Khedive,  as  well  as  the  interference  of  the  British 
agent.  It  matters  little  what  Conservative  slaps  might  be  im- 
posed in  the  shape  of  an  Upper  House.  The  retention  of  Eng- 
lish officials  is  perfectly  possible.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that 
the  British  garrison  should  be  withdrawn,  tho  it  might  well  be 
confined  to  the  cosmopolitan  town  of  Alexandria  and  to  the 
region  of  the  Canal.  What  is  essential  is  the  grant  of  some 
responsible  powers  to  a  representative  chamber.  The  principle 
has,  in  effect,  been  conceded  already.  When  the  scheme  for  pro- 
longing the  Suez  Canal  concession  was  withdrawn  in  deference 
to  the  hostility  of  the  General  Assembly,  we  recognized  the 
moral  right  of  the  Egyptians  to  govern  themselves.  When  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst  informs  us  that  all  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Legislative  Council 
to  Government  measures  have  this  year  been 
accepted,  once  more  he  testifies  to  the  real 
authority  which  public  opinion  has  acquired. 
If  the  evolution  has  gone  so  far  as  that,  if 
our  wish  to  acclimatize  representative  gov- 
ernment has  carried  us  so  great  a  length  in 
practise,  the  formal  grant  of  a  Constitution 
would  but  consecrate  what  usage  has  as- 
sumed. It  would  surprize  us  if  a  generous 
gift  failed  to  remove  that  atmosphere  of 
distrust  which  repression  will  never  dispel, 
and  gradual  concessions  will  fail  to  conjure 
away. " 


SPAIN'S  RADICAL  MONARCH 


G' 


ALFONSO  READING  THE  SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE. 
In  which  he  exploded  a  bomb  by  endorsing  the  Premier's  radical  rehgious  program. 


suspected  some  years  ago,  but  was  denied,  says  this  paper,  and 
we  read  further : 

"  When  about  three  years  ago  a  section  of  the  Egyptian  press 
gave  publicity  to  news  and  articles  about  the  existence  of  secret 
societies  in  this  country,  the  Nationalists  raised  a  great  cry  and 
denied  the  existence  of  such  societies  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  persons  holding  a  genuine  conviction  or  fighting  for  the  plain 
truth.  Events  have  now  proved  that  the  revelations  of  the 
Moderate  press  were  true  and  timely,  and  that  the  denial  of 
facts  in  the  most  daring  and  unblushing  manner  was  merely  a 
trick  of  the  Egyptian  Nationalists." 

It  would  be  "  really  atrocious  and  criminal  "  to  let  these  schools 
go  on  without  prompt  action  to  nip  the  great  conspiracy  in  the 
bud,  declares  this  paper,  and  while  the  Conservative  press  in 
England  is  of  the  same  opinion,  some  of  the  stanch  Liberal  news- 
papers in  Great  Britain  are  much  averse  to  treating  the  Egyptian 
Nationalists  as  rank  revolutionists  and  persecuting  them  for 
their  propaganda  work.  Indeed  The  Daily  News  (Radical,  Lon- 
don) naively  remarks : 

"  What  we  have  rather  to  regard  is  the  persistence  of  that 
frame  of  mind  which  prevents  the  English  official  from  seeing 
that  a  Nationalist  movement  in  a  country  like  Egypt  is  an  in- 
evitable thing  and  a  good  thing — a  thing  sure  to  take  bad  forms 
from  time  to  time,  sure  to  entail  growing  pains,  but  a  thing  to 


ERMANY'S  TIFF  with  the  Vatican 
threatens  to  be  followed  by  a  mis- 
understanding between  Alfonso  and 
Pope  Pius  X.  which  may  stir  up  trouble 
in  the  most  Catholic  country  in  Europe. 
There  are  several  bones  of  contention,  but 
the  clerical  papers  have  been  content  with 
protesting  against  the  law  which  is  to  limit 
religious  associations  and  to  allow  Protes- 
tants and  Jews  to  set  up  external  symbols 
and  names  on  their  places  of  worship.  This, 
is  taken  by  the  press  as  an  indication  that 
Francisco  Ferrer's  Modern  School  at  Barcelona  may  have 
made  some  impression  on  conservative  Spain  and  its  mon- 
arch. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Liberal  party  have 
come  into  power  in  Spain  and  some  of  their  most  radical  ideas 
are  being  backed  by  King  Alfonso.  When  this  monarch  opened! 
the  Cortes  with  a  speech  from  the  throne  he  seems  to  have  ex- 
ploded a  bomb  when  he  unfolded  the  program  of  Mr.  Canalejas„ 
the  Premier,  which  the  latter  gentleman  has  subsequently  an- 
nounced as  implying  a  complete  change  in  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment's immemorial  policy  with  regard  to  religious  freedom  in 
the  country.     The  King  in  his  speech  remarked : 

"  The  Government  will  endeavor  to  regularize  the  rights  of 
association  without  attacking  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
religious  orders,  and  instructions  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
various  prefects,  and  negotiations  entered  upon  with  the  papali 
court  having  in  view  the  suppression  of  such  religious  houses, 
as  are  unnecessary  for  the  needs  of  the  several  dioceses." 

Mr.  Canalejas,  in  conversing  with  the  Madrid  correspondent 
of  the  Paris  Temps,  declared :  "  I  have  fully  explained  to  the 
King  the  religious  question,  recalling  to.  him  our  former  conver- 
sations when  he  confided  to  me  the  office  of  Prime  Minister. 
He  knew  exactly  my  views  on  this  point."  Alluding  to  the  de- 
cree of  June   10,    authorizing  the   non-Catholic  bodies   to  use 
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SPAIN'S   RADICAL  CABINET, 
Which  some  think  is  starting  the  ancient  monarchy  on  the  path  of  France,  away  from  its  old  faith.    Tlie  Premier  is  tlie  third  from  llie  reader's  left. 


banners,  emblems,  or  other  external  badges  of  their  religion  in 
public,  Mr.  Canalejas  remarked  to  the  correspondent  above 
quoted : 

"  While  we  are  resolved  not  to  give  the  slightest  cause  for 
rupture  with  the  Vatican,  we  do  intend  to  carry  out,  as  a  matter 
of  honor,  the  whole  Liberal  program.  The  decree  concerning 
dissenters  is  a  necessity  of  civilization." 

Mr.  Canalejas,  according  to  the  Epoca  (Madrid),  has  received 
a  vigorous  message  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  is  looked  upon  as  the  Primate  of  the  Spanish  Church.  Mon- 
signor  Aguirre  declares  his  protest  to  be  directed — 

"  Not  only  against  the  royal  decree  concerning  external  dem- 
onstrations, signs,  and  manifestations  pertaining  to  non-Catholic 
forms  of  worship,  but  also  against  the  proposed  movement  with 
regard  to  the  suppression  of  religious  orders. " 

The  protest  of  this  leading  Spanish  prelate  has  been  echoed 
throughout  Spain  by  the  Catholic  press  and  hierarchy.  The 
great  papal  organ  of  Rome,  the  Osservatore  Romano,  has  a  long 
article  from  its  Madrid  correspondent  describing  the  condition 
of  excitement  and  indignation  which  prevails  in  Catholic  circles. 
The  Epoca  (Madrid),  which  represents  the  Conservative  and 
Clerical  party,  is  inclined  to  smile  at  the  Premier's  program, 
which  it  thinks  uncalled  for.     Thus  we  read : 

"  In  Spain  we  have  neither  religious  intolerance,  nor  such 
clericalism  as  is  felt  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  liberty,  as 
concerns  politics,  religion,  or  speculation.  Catholics  or  non- 
Catholics,  those  who  profess  religion  of  whatever  kind,  or  those 
who  neither  profess  nor  practise  any  religion,  meet  with  no 
difficulties  of  any  kind  while  they  live  in  Spain.  As  for  anti- 
clericalism  in  our  country,  it  is  bitter  but  not  influential,  and  is 
only  part  and  parcel  of  a  creed  which  belongs  to  every  type  of  that 
revolutionary,  anticatholic,  atheistic,  antimonarchical,  antimili- 
taristic, anticapitalistic  movement  which  is  found  everywhere." 

The  Vatican  has  its  own  rights  over  the  faithful  in  Spain, 
declares  the  Republican  paper  and  organ  of  Canalejas,  the 
Pais  (Madrid),  but  it  thinks  these  rights  do  not  extend  to  "  in- 
truding upon  Spanish  politics  by  uttering  a  protest  against  the 
exceedingly  moderate  and  prudent  language  of  King  Alfonso  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne. "  The  opinion  of  the  Church  author- 
ities at  Rome  on  the  situation  in  Spain  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  following  utterance  of  the  Catholic  organ  Rome  (Rome)  : 

"  The  government  of  Senor  Canalejas  has  entered  definitely  on 
a  course  of  religious  persecution.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  will  allow  this  kind  of 
thing  to  go  on,  and  so  far  the  indications  are  all  the  other  way. 
Hundreds  of  Catholic  societies  and  public  bodies  have  already 
begun  a  campaign  of  protest  against  the  introduction  into  Spain 
of  that  anticlerical  spirit  which  has  produced  such  fatal  results 
'in  France."— Transitions  made  for  The  Litbrary  Digest. 


FEMININISM   TO  TRIUMPH  IN  FRANCE 

FRANCE  is  to  be  the  scene  of  triumph  for  femininism,  and 
the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  a  woman's  century,  says 
Jean  Finot,  writing  in  the  Revue  (Paris),  of  which  he 
is  editor-in-chief.  Neither  America  nor  England  will  pass  a 
women's  charter,  for  women  in  those  countries,  we  are  told,  are 
too  noisy  and  turbulent  in  their  self-assertion  to  gain  the  rights 
for  which  they  often  sigh  and  sometimes  clamor  and  fight.  After 
coupling  the  women  of  France  with  the  old  adage  that  "  what 
woman  wills,  God  also  wills,"  this  writer  tells  us: 

"  We  shall  have  the  spectacle  of  a  sort  of  social  transforma- 
tion, the  most  imposing  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  human  race  has  so  f ar  beeri^under  the  direction  of  the  men; 
henceforth  it  will  be  found  guided  and  inspired  by  the  two  sexes 
conjointly. " 

It  seems  that  the  French  men  are  to  surrender  readily  to  thp 
women  the  rights  which  for  ages  they  have  refused  to  share 
with  them.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  woman's  self-assertion,  but 
of  man's  recognition  of  the  fitness  and  power  of  the  softer  sex. 
Says  Mr.  Finot : 

"This  is  undoubtedly  the  way  the  duel  between  man  and 
woman  is  to  end  in  France.  The  contest  proceeds  with  the  ut- 
most correctness   and   dignity.      The   grace    with    which   the 


THE   LADIES     PAGEANT. 

Mr.  Asquith — "  This  is  no  place  for  me  !  " 

— Punch  (London). 

champions  of  woman's  rights  wield  their  weapons  is  only  equaled 
by  the  chivalric  bearing  of  their  antagonists.  While  in  England 
and  the  United  States  society  unhesitatingly  opposes  the  violent 
and  sometimes  eccentric  demonstrations  of  femininism,  every- 
body in  France  appears  to  sympathize  with  the  claims  of  the 
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French  women  for  political  rights.  Many  people  are  indifferent, 
and  some  vacillate  in  a  kind  of  passive  revolt,  but  in  general 
we  see  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the  idea  that  the  new  charter  of 
women  is  to  be  granted.  The  adherents  of  this  femininism  are 
recruited  not  only  from  among  working  women,  but  the  middle 
classes  and  the  intellectual  rich  also  are  joining  the  ranks  and 
flock  to  the  standard  even  from  that  immemorial  citadel  of  the 
old  regime,  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  Duchesses,  represent- 
ing the  most  aristocratic  families  in  France,  join  societies  whose 
aim  is  the  political  triumph  of  women." 

The  admission  of  women  to  public  life  will  not  destroy  their 
womanhood,  but  rather  deepen  and  enhance  it,  avers  Mr.  Finot, 
who  sees  in  the  political  woman  the  great  savior  of  society  ;  and 
he  enthusiastically  breaks  out  in  the  following  glowing  predic- 
tion which  rivals  the  apotheosis  of  the  fair  sex  celebrated  by 
Comte : 

"  The  question  put  by  many  investigators  of  femininism,  '  Has 
woman  lost  her  womanliness  by  mixing  in  politics  ?  '  has  been 
answered  in  the  negative. 

"  In  our  puzzled  wonder  on  being  set  face  to  face  with  a  new 
condition  of  things  we  are  too  ready  to  leap  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  woman  before  seizing  the  ballot  must  strip  herself  of 
those  qualities  she  had  hitherto  possest,  as  a  novice  lays  aside 
the  attire  of  fashion  before  entering  the  cloister.  But  the 
woman  will  remain  just  as  she  was,  as  the  man  has  done. 
Political  sovereignty  has  not  changed  the  latter  into  either  an 
angel  or  a  devil.  His  only  change  is  that  he  has  become  master 
of  his  own  destinies." 

A  glowing  picture  of  the  woman  politician  follows  in  Mr. 
Finot's  eloquent  argument: 

"  Let  us  imagine  that  the  French  woman  at  length  presides 
like  man  over  the  future  of  her  country.  We  see  in  a  few 
years  problems  hitherto  insoluble  solved  without  delay.  De- 
population, alcoholism,  criminality,  the  squandering  of  the 
nation's  money,  nepotism,  and  those  many  social  and  political 
evils  against  which  we  have  vainly  fought  for  years  will  gradu- 
ally be  diminished  until  they  disappear  entirely.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  the  movement  spreads  from  France  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  perpetual  menace  of  war  which  never  ceases  to 
ruin  and  poison  the  existence  of  all  the  nations  will  vanish  be- 
fore the  influence  and  vigilance  of  mothers  watching  over  the 
health  and  life  of  their  children. 

"  The  diminution  of  armaments,  followed  by  universal  disar- 
mament, can  take  place  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  women 
of  every  land.  The  political  vote  of  wives  and  mothers  will  at- 
tain a  solidarity  which  laughs  at  frontiers  and  will  bring  on, 
sooner  than  we  think,  a  realization  of  the  golden  dream  of 
peace." — Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


DISASTERS  IN   ENGLISH  COAL-MINES 

THE  FRIGHTFUL  accident  at  the  Whitehaven  coal- 
mine by  which  more  than  a  hundred  miners  lost  their 
lives  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror  has  led  to 
proposals  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  more  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  mines  by  Government  officials  and  for  more  eflficient 
means  to  rescue  miners  in  the  hour  of  danger.  According  to 
the  statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  Home 
Secretary,  as  reported  in  the  London  Times,  the  casualty  list 
of  the  mines  for  1908  included  1,345  killed  and  143,258  wounded. 
He  stated  that  during  the  past  thirty  years  the  percentage  of 
accidents  has  greatly  decreased.  In  1880  it  stood  at  2.97  per 
thousand — in  1908  it  was  1.32  per  thousand. 

In  comparing  the  accidents  in  the  mines  of  various  countries 
it  appears  from  figures  recently  given  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
that  France  and  Belgium  are  more  exempt  than  England,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  which  gives  the  annual  average 
number  killed  by  mining  accidents  out  of  every  1,000  men  em- 
ployed during  the  past  five  years : 

P'rance 0.91 

BelKium 1.00 

Great  Britain 1.25 

l'nis.sia 2.06 

I'nited  States.  .  .  3,39 


Mr.  Churchill  illustrated  the  improved  conditions  of  English 
mines  and  their  operators  by  stating  that  thirty  years  ago  it 
cost  nine  lives  to  win  1,000,000  tons  of  coal,  at  present  it  costs 
only  four.  The  Home  Secretary  believes  that  accidents  can  be 
prevented  if  inspection  were  less  of  a  sham  than  it  is  at  present. 
He  also  advocates  the  establishment  of  rescue  parties  and  rescue 
appliances,  with  practical  drills — something  like  the  fire  drill  in 
our  schools.     These  are  the  Secretary's  words: 

"  There  would  be  very  little  advantage  in  men  who  understood 
the  applicances  going  down  into  mines  with  which  they  were  un- 
acquainted, and  there  would  be  very  little  advantage  in  men 
who  knew  the  mine  using  the  appliances  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  set  on  foot  a  system  of  rescue  parties 
in  every  mine  to  be  trained  at  regular  periods  in  the  use  of  those 
appliances  and  in  other  matters  essential  to  rescue  work." 

Commenting  on  these  words  The  Times  says : 

"  This  is  an  admirable  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  debate,  in  which  colliery-owners  as  well  as 
mining  representatives  took  part,  seemed  to  show  that  the  bill 
promised  by  the  Home  Secretary  would  command  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  so 
overwhelming  a  disaster  as  that  of  Whitehaven  will  not  be  with- 
out its  compensations  if  it  should  bring  about  a  new  charter  of 
safety  for  all  the  miners  of  the  kingdom." 

The  casualty  figures  given  by  Mr.  Churchill  bring  this  com- 
ment from  the  London  Daily  Mail  : 

"  A  death-roll  of  this  dimension,  and  an  amount  of  disable- 
ment on  this  scale,  would  cause  profound  sensation  if  they 
were  concentrated  in  a  single  campaign.  The  facts  sometimes 
escape  notice  when  the  danger  is  chronic,  and  the  casualty  lists 
are  cumulative.  Yet  the  death  which  attends  the  miner  who 
goes  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  win  coal  is  often  more 
terrible  than  that  which  lies  in  wait  for  the  soldier  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  Speakers  and  writers  often  argue  as  if  war 
were  the  only  discipline  for  the  development  of  the  manly 
virtues. 

"  They  forget  that  the  daily  work  of  the  miners  (to  name 
one  case  only)  presents  dangers,  involves  courage,  gives  occa- 
sion for  heroism,  which  are  not  less  manly  than  those  of  the 
battlefield  because  they  are  deprived  of  its  glamour  or  excite- 
ment. The  Whitehaven  disaster,  which  is  still  fresh  in  every 
mind,  brought  out  vividly  the  perils  which  accompany  the  work 
of  mining,  and  the  pluck  which  it  develops.  It  was  one  of  the 
happy  thoughts  of  the  last  reign  to  institute  an  Edward  Medal 
for  heroes  of  the  mine  to  supplement  the  Victoria  Cross  for 
heroes  of  the  battlefield." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  thinks  that  all  England  has 
been  roused  by  the  hideous  death-list  of  the  Whitehaven  disaster 
and  that  steps  can  not  been  taken  too  early  to  amend  the 
abuses  of  negligence  and  short-sightedness  with  which  coal- 
mines in  England  have  hitherto  been  worked.  The  dangers 
which  threaten  the  miners  are  so  frequent  that  one  in  every  six 
is  injured  annually.  The  new  bill  is  to  order  rescue  apparatus 
in  every  mine.     Thus  we  read : 

"  The  Whitehaven  disaster  will  certainly  give  an  impetus  to 
the  improvement  of  safety  in  mines.  It  will  probably  surprize 
the  public  to  hear  from  one  of  the  miners'  members  that  one 
collier  in  six  meets  with  an  accident  each  year,  and  from  Mr. 
Churchill  that  the  rate  of  fatalities  has  not  diminished  during 
the  last  decade.  Both  of  those  statements  present  a  ground  for 
energetic  action,  and  possibly  for  the  more  extensive  inspection 
advocated  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  several  of  his  colleagues.  One 
lesson  from  Whitehaven,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  to  be  applied 
immediately,  and  that  is  the  necessity  for  having  a  '  rescue  ap- 
paratus ' — that  is,  an  appliance  for  enabling  the  rescuers  to 
advance  in  foul  air — within  convenient  access  of  every  colliery. 
This  invention  appears  to  be  still  imperfect,  and  attended  with 
some  danger,  but  its  capacity  for  usefulness  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  to  justify  its  presence  being  required,  and  the  spirit 
shown  at  Whitehaven  and  elsewhere  shows  that  there  will 
always  be  volunteers  ready  to  take  the  risks  of  employing  it. 
Mr.  Churchill  promises  a  short  bill  upon  the  subject  for  the 
present  session,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  passing  into 
law. " 


HOW  TO   KEEP  COOL 

SOME  practical  rules  for  avoiding:  discomfort  in  hot  weather 
are  given  in  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  July)  by 
W.  J.  Cromie,  instructor  in  gymnastics  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  first  place,  says  Mr.  Cromie,  we  should 
be  careful  to  avoid  over-eating,  a  fault  to  which  those  engaged 
in  sedentary  occupations  are  specially  prone.  It  is  true  that 
the  sedentary  man  needs  food  as  much  as  the 
laborer,  but  owing  to  muscular  inactivity  he 
is  not  as  capable  of  converting  his  food  into 
assimilable  materials.  If  he  eats  two  or  three 
times  the  amount  the  system  i-eciuires,  says 
Mr.  Cromie,  it  will  not  be  properly  digested, 
and  will  cause  fermentation,  and  if  this  be 
allowed  to  continue  for  some  time,  it  poisons 
the  system  and  eventually  causes  indigestion, 
nervousness,  and  sleeplessness.  It  is  while  in 
this  condition  that  one  suffers  from  extreme 
heat.     Therefore  : 


"  In  warm  weather,  meats,  oils,  and  fats 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  omitted 
entirely,  and  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals 
should  be  substituted.  The  first  and  best 
way  to  keep  cool  is  to  avoid  heavy  and 
stimulating  foods,  and  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  other  articles  of  diet  to  that  merely  re- 
quired for  the  sustenance  of  the  body.  Re- 
frain from  intoxicants  and  decrease  or  avoid 
tea,  coffee,  and  condiments. 

"  A  large  percentage  of  the  deaths  is  caused 
by  infantile  diseases,  many  of  which  could  be 
prevented   if  precautionary   measures   were 
adopted.     Feeding,  with   many   mothers,    is 
the  panacea  for  all  ills.     When  a  child  cries 
from  the  effects  of  having  been  overfed  this 
surfeiting    process   is   repeated — very   often 
with  disastrous  results.     A  noted  doctor  has 
said  that  more   babies   are  drowned  in  milk 
than  sailors  in  salt  water.    While  this  is  probably  a   radical 
statement,  still  the  best  baby-food,  milk,  can  be  given  to  excess, 
and  prove  injurious.     It  is  positively  criminal  to  feed  babies  on 
meats  and  unripe  fruits,  especially  in  the  summer." 

Next  the  author  takes  up  the  subject  of  clothing,  which  he 
says  should  be  light  both  in  material  and  color  during  hot 
weather,  altho  when  one  becomes  overheated,  heavy  clothing, 
such  as  an  overgarment  or  a  sweater,  should  be  put  on  to  pre- 
vent catching  cold.     He  goes  on  : 

"  In  occupations  where  one  is  subject  to  severe  trials  of 
strength,  such  as  the  army,  farming,  and  boating,  heavy  cloth- 
ing should  be  worn  even  in  the  summer.  It  is  a  very  danger- 
ous practise  when  one  is  overheated  to  ride  in  an  open  trolley 
or  sit  near  an  electric  fan  to  cool  off. 

"  Linen  underclothing  gives  a  pleasant  feeling  of  coolness  to 
the  skin,  and  the  perspiration  evaporates  more  quickly.  Under- 
clothing should  be  well  aired  at  night  if  one  does  not  make  a 
daily  change.  Too  much  clothing  worn  by  day  or  night  has  a 
tendency  to  enervate  and  make  one  more  susceptible  to  sudden 
changes  in  temperature. 

"  Sun-  and  air-baths  are  esteemed  of  great  value  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  nature-cure  system.  The  sun  has  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  skin  and  it  is  found  that  its  rays  are  far 
superior  to  the  use  of  cosmetics.  Many  persons  in  exposing 
their  body  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  take  too  much  at  one  time  and 
thus  experience  extreme  annoyance.  Air-  and  sun-baths  when 
taken  intelligently  harden  one's  system  and  consequently  enable 
one  to  withstand  with  more  ease  the  hot  days  of  summer. 

"  Daily,  systematic  exercise  should  not  be  omitted  because  the 
weather  is  warm.  A  little  taken  in  the  early  morning  followed 
by  a  cool  bath  will  tend  to  make  one  cooler  for  the  rest  of  the 


day.  Musculai-  work  is  to  the  body  what  friction  is  to  mclal. 
The  metal  will  rust  if  not  used;  the  body  will  become  di.'seased 
if  not  exercised.  A  master  mind  in  a  weak  body  is  like  a  good 
blade  in  a  poor  knife-handle.  Therefore,  one  who  deems  it  in- 
convenient on  account  of  time  or  location  to  take  a  little  daily 
exercise  will  eventually  have  to  take  time  to  seek  the  advice  of 

a  physician 

"  Proper  dieting,  sufficient  exercise,  rest  and  sleep,  daily  bath- 
ing and  intelligent  exposure  to  the  air  and  sunlight,  the  avoid- 
ance of  stimulants  and  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,   will  insure 
one  a  strong  resisting-power  so  that  he  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  extremes  of  either  heat 
or  cold. " 


THE   OLDEST   MUMMY 


A' 


Photoj^riipli  by  Haesler,  Phiiadeliihia. 

HE   TELLS    US   HOW    TO    KEEP   fOOL. 

The  main  point  in  Mr.  W.  J.  Cromie's  piv 
scription  is  not  to  eat  too  much. 


^LTHO  THE  embalmer's  art  was  prac- 
tised in  ancient  Egypt  perhaps  as 
early  as  3000  B.C.  the  earliest  known 
mummy  until  recently  dated  only  from  about 
1580  B.C.  Now,  however,  there  has  been 
placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  in  London,  a  mummy  of  the 
period  of  Snefra,  found  by  Flinders  Petrie  in 
1891  and  dating  back  as  far  as  2700  B.C.  a 
jump  backward  of  1,100  years.  In  an  address 
before  the  Royal  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow,  Prof.  Elliot  Smith  discusses  this  find 
and  gives,  incidentally,  an  interesting  sketch 
of  mummification  in  Egypt.  We  quote  an 
abstract  printed  in  The  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal (London,  June  4).     Says  this  paper: 

"  To  appreciate  the  motives  which  impelled 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  invent  the  art  of 
embalming  it  is  necessary  to  throw  our  minds 
back  nearly  sixty  centuries.  .  .  .  Then  Egyp- 
tians were  in  the  habit  of  burying  their  dead 
in  shallow  holes  scraped  in  the  soil  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  limits  of  the  narrow  strip 
of  cultivated  land.  As  the  result  of  placing  the  body  in  hot 
dry  sand,  it  frequently  happened  that,  instead  of  undergoing 
a  process  of  decay,  it  became  desiccated  and  preserved  in  an 
incorrupted  form  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  burial  of  valuable 
and  useful  objects  with  the  dead  naturally  led  to  grave-robbing, 
which  was  already  common  in  the  earliest  known  prehistoric 
times  in  Egypt.  This  plundering  of  graves  must  have  taught 
the  people  at  large  that  the  forces  of  nature  were  often  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  a  dead  body.  In  this  -way  it  became 
a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  to  regard  the  preser- 
vation  of   the   body   as   the   condition    of  the   attainment  of 

immortality 

"  The  early  Egyptians  learned  that  the  body  when  placed  in  a 
coffin  or  buried  in  a  rock  tomb  usually  underwent  decomposition. 
It  was  a  wide-spread  belief  that  the  stone  '  ate  the  flesh  ' 
whence  the  word  sarcophagus.  Artificial  mummification, 
therefore,  had  its  origin  in  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  grave 
of  its  victory." 

If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  evidence  of  embalming  would 
naturally  be  found  soon  after  the  invention  of  rock  tombs.  But 
Professor  Smith  found  in  the  Cairo  Museum  no  authentic 
mummy  earlier  than  about  1580  B.C.  There  was  thus  a  gap  of 
eighteen  centuries  between  the  time  when,  on  his  hypothesis, 
the  earliest  attempts  at  embalming  were  made,  and  the  most 
ancient  actual  mummy  in  the  Cairo  Museum.  Mummies  at  the 
Sakkara  and  Lisht  Pyramids  were  much  earlier,  but  were  so 
fragile  that  it  was  not  possible  to  move  them  without  reducing 
them  to  bones  and  powder. 

The  mummy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  therefore 
more    than    eleven    centuries    older    than    any    other    actual 
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WITH    AND    WITHOUT. 

Tlie  circles  at  the  left  were  weatherp roofed  ten  years  ago  and 
retain  their  original  beauty.  The  circles  at  the  right,  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  climate,  show  marked  signs  of  decay.  This  is  part 
of  a  bridge  in  Central  Park  whose  carving  alone  cost  a  fortune. 

mummy,   that   is   to  say,  not  mere  bones,  hitherto  found, 
quote  further : 


To 


'•  Prof.  Elliot  Smith  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  attempts 
at  embalming  were  made  during  the  six  or  seven  centuries  be- 
fore the  date  assigned  to  the  mummy  in  question,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  a  high  official  called  Ranefer.  The  reason 
why  this  mummy  has  come  down  to  our  times  in  such  a  remark- 
ably good  state  of  preservation  is  that  it  was  encased  in  a  hard 
and  thick  carapace  of  resinous  paste  which  had  been  molded, 
when  soft,  into  the  form  of  the  body.  The  head  and  face  had 
been  particularly  well  modeled ;  the  wig  was  faithfully  repre- 
sented, and  colored  brown  with  a  resinous  paste  painted  on  the 
surface  of  the  mask ;  the  features  (the  nose  is  now  destroyed) 
were  carefully  fashioned ;  the  eyes  (pupils,  eyelids,  and  eye- 
brows) were  indicated  by  malachite  paint ;  and  the  mustache, 
represented  in  Egyptian  statues  only  at  the  period  assigned  to 
this  mummy,  was  painted  on  the  upper  lip  of  the  mask  with 
brown  resinous  paste  like  that  employed  to  represent  the  hair 
of  the  wig. " 


A  DIVORCE  OF   KINDRED  RIVERS 

ONE  PHASE  of  the  many-headed  problem  of  controlling 
the  Mississippi  River  maybe  better  understood  by  con- 
sidering the  question  of  closing  the  connection  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  so-called  "  river  "  Atchafalaya,  now  agi- 
tating the  River  Commission.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  Engi- 
neering News  (New  York) : 

"  The  Atchafalaya  is  practically  the  last  important  side  out- 
let of  the  Mississippi,  the  other  bayous  by  which  part  of  the 
waters  discharged  having  been  successively  closed  off.  The  Red 
River  formerly  entered  the  Mississippi  at  the  westerly  extremity 
of  a  long  bend  in  the  latter  stream,  and  at  the  same  bend  the 
Atchafalaya  headed,  carrying  some  of  the  water  to  the  Gulf  by 
a  shorter  course  than  the  main  stream.  In  1831  the  bend  of  the 
Mississippi  was  cut  off  by  Captain  Shreve,  under  orders,  and 
the  remains  of  the  bend  are  now  called  Upper  and  Lower  Old 
River.  The  Red  discharges  mainly  through  the  Atchafalaya, 
but  these  two  exchange  flood  waters  with  the  Mississippi,  to 
some  extent,  via  Old  River.  This  connection  has  been  silting 
up  rapidly,  and  has  been  kept  open  for  navigation  only  by 
dredging.  At  one  time  there  were  fears  that  the  Mississippi 
would  enlarge  the  Atchafalaya  and  ultimately  abandon  its  own 
lower  channel.  Mattress  sills  were  laid  across  the  Atchafalaya 
at  Simmesport,  just  below  its  head,  in  the  late  80's,  and  there 
has  been  no  enlargement  in  recent  years.  As  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  entering  via  Old  River  cause  much  flooding  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Red  River,  a  complete  separation  of  the 
two  parallel  systems  has  been  advocated.  This  would  cut  off 
communication  by  vessel,  but  for  two  years  there  has  been  a 
lock  at  Plaquemine,  farther  down  the  Mississippi,  which  con- 
nects with  bayous  leading  to  the  Atchafalaya,  so  that  there  is 


now  a  navigation  connection.  .  .  .  The  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission during  its  recent  inspection  trip  along  the  river  heard 
evidence  on  the  subject.  The  River  and  Harbor  Bill  makes 
provision  for  a  full  examination  and  report  on  the  question. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  closure  of  Old  River  appears  to  be 
on  the  part  of  those  who  fear  that  the  flood  volume  of  the 
Mississippi  below  Red  River  Landing  may  be  increased,  i.e.,  the 
flood  levels  raised,  by  preventing  outflow  to  the  Atchafalaya." 


THE  PREVENTION  OF   RUINS 

WHILE  the  absence  of  ruins  in  America  has  been  a 
source  of  chagrin  to  writers  who  envy  everything 
European,  they  have  never  gone  so  far  as  to  specify 
any  particular  building  that  would  look  better  ruined.  In  fact, 
as  far  as  any  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  matter,  they  have 
been  bent  rather  toward  the  prevention  of  decay  than  in  the 
opposite  direction.  One  case  in  Europe  itself  was  noticed  re- 
cently in  these  pages,  where  a  sagging  arch  of  the  Reims 
Cathedral  has  been  supported  by  a  concrete  truss.  In  New 
York  City  a  number  of  works  of  historical  and  artistic  interest 
are  being  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  time  by  the  same  proc- 
ess that  saved  the  obelisk  in  Central  Park — a  coating  of  paraffin 
to  stop  the  decay  of  the  stone.  One  of  these  is  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  Trinity  churchyard,  another  is  an  Italian 
fountain  in  Bronx  Park  given  by  William  Rockefeller,  and  an- 
other the  row  of  Cippolino  marble  pillars  on  the  front  of  St. 


Hamilton's  tomb. 

The  decay  of  the  stone  of  this  important  historical  monument 
.has  just  been  arrested  by  a  coat  of  paraffin. 

Bartholomew's  Church.  The  use  of  parafliin  was  hit  off  humor^ 
ously  at  the  time  of  the  preservation  of  the  obelisk  in  some 
stanzas  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  thus : 

"I  am  crumbling,   Egypt,  crumbling, 
In  this  climateof  the  free, 
And  1  Rrumblc,  as  I  crumble. 

That  they  severed  you  and  me.  .  . 

"I  am  crumbling,  Egypt,  crumbling, 
Of  my  shame  accept  this  sign — 
And  they're  painting  me,  O  Egypt, 
With  some  horrid  paraffin." 
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While  many  later  accounts  of  the 
process  now  beins'  used  to  save 
these  structures  are  available,  the 
most  authoritative  is  the  one  writ- 
ten for  The  Scientific  American,  at 
the  time  the  obelisk  was  preserved, 
by  the  man  who  did  it,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Caffall.  After  an  explanation  of 
how  the  obelisk  was  found  to  be 
crumbling-  and  how  the  paraffin  prep- 
aration was  chosen  as  the  best  de- 
fense against  our  ruinous  climate, 
we  read : 

"  It  took  my  son  and  myself  sev- 
eral hours  to  take  off  the  decayed 
portions.  We  then  applied  the  water- 
proofing compound.  I  watched  very 
closely  the  effect  of  the  heat  upon 
the  stone,  as  so  much  had  been  said 
against  using  it,  and  found  that 
it  stood  the  necessary  temperature 
perfectly  well,  not  being  damaged 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

"  Professor  Doremus  was  present 
and  watched  the  operation  and  ap- 
plied some  of  the  melted  compound 
himself  and  thus  saw  how  readily 
the  warmed  surface  of  the  granite 
absorbed  the  melted  compound. 

"  This  accords  with  Professor  Do- 
remus' experiment,  the  year  before, 
with  a  large  piece  of  the  obelisk 
given  to  him  by  the  late  Commander 
Gorringe,  which  he  heated  and  dipt 
in  melted  paraffin  wax,  and  found 
it  to  absorb  it,  the  heat  not  dama- 
ging the  stone. 

"  I  found,  much  to  my  surprize, 
that  the  stone  absorbed  the  com- 
pound very  freely,  much  more  so  than 
stone  generally.  This  showed  that 
there  were  many  and  large  inter- 
stices into  which  water  could  pass  ; 
which,  if  frozen  while  there,  would 
inevitably  force  off,  with  its  resist- 
less power,  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
This  confirms  the  experiments  made 
by  Prof.  G.  W.  Wigner,  in  1878,  re- 
specting this  stone,  and  published  in 
The  Analyst,  which  showed  that '  the 
absorbent  power  of  the  unchanged 
stone  was  at  the  rate  of  7.8  grains 
per  square  foot ;  the  weathered  sur- 
face showed  an  absorbent  power  six 
times  as  great.' 

"  Some    time    afterward,    we    re- 
ceived the  order  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  scaffolding,  clean- 
ing, repairing,  and  waterproofing  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
obelisk  and  its  plinth. 

"  We  commenced  on  October  27  ult. ,  and  the  scaffolding  was 
completed,  in  spite  of  bad  weather  and  other  hindrances,  on 
November  2.  We  then  began  the  cleaning  of  the  stone,  and 
discovered  what  a  deplorable  condition  it  was  in,  far  surpassing 
our  worst  fears.  Some  large  pieces  were  so  loose  that  they 
would  scarcely  bear  the  hand  on  them  without  falling  away. 
Walking  around  the  monolith  on  a  plank,  I  put  my  hand  against 
one  of  the  hieroglyphics  to  steady  myself,  when  it  came  off  in 
my  grasp.  We  found  the  greatest  disintegration  to  be  on  the 
west  side,  very  bad  on  the  south,  not  so  much  on  the  north,  and 
the  least  on  the  east,  tho  decomposition  had  already  progressed 
to  a  serious  extent,  even  on  this  side  in  certain  places.  We  re- 
moved about  two  and  one-half  barrels  of  pieces,  weighing  alto- 
gether 780  pounds.  Some  of  the  flakes  were  so  much  decayed 
that  even  with  the  greatest  care  they  would  crumble  to  pieces 
when  being  removed.  In  quite  a  number  of  places  we  found 
the  flakes,  tho  separated  from  the  stone  and  sounding  hollow 
when  tapped,  yet  seemingly  firm  in  position.  These  we  allowed 
to  remain,  if  they  would  stand  the  heat 


AFTER  TWENTY-FIVE   YEARS. 

The  photograph  at  the  left  was  taken  before  the  obehsk 
was  treated  by  Mr.  Caffall  in  1885;  the  one  at  the  right  was 
taken  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  show  that  no  decay  has  taken 
place  during  that  time.  In  the  four  years  between  erection 
and  preservation  750  pounds  of  stone  chips  fell  from  the 
obelisk;    since  preservation,  none  at  all. 


"It  was  feared  by  some  persons 
that  this  waterproof  compound  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  obelisk,  with- 
out .serious  risk  of  injury.  Tht;  trial 
has  been  made  and  no  damage  at  all 
has  been  done,  for,  by  a  careful 
method  of  application,  acquired  by 
many  years  of  experience,  it  was 
safely  accomplished,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  a  single  particle  of  solid 
sound  stone  was  displaced  from  the 
surface  of  the  obelisk,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  heat  employed  to  en- 
able the  stone  to  absorb  the  com- 
pound to  an  effective  depth.  There 
were  many  witnesses  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement,  some  of  whom 
watched  especially  for  it.  There 
were  even  spaces  that  were  hollow 
beneath  that  were  successfully 
treated.  In  some  few  instances 
where  the  pieces  were  very  loose  and 
had  a  green  vegetable  growth  behind 
them,  as  soon  as  the  stove  had 
warmed  the  stone,  the  steam  came 
out  of  the  humble  but  audacious 
plant-life  at  the  back  of  the  loosened 
scale,  and  these  pieces  we  removed. 

"  I  believe  the  compound  pene- 
trated to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  and 
deeper.  The  stone  certainly  ab- 
sorbed it  in  considerable  quantities, 
no  less  than  67%  pounds  having  been 
used.  The  surface  treated— shaft 
and  plinth —is  about  220  square  yards. 
An  equal  surface  of  brownstone 
would  have  taken  from  40  to  50 
pounds.  The  work  was  effectually 
accomplished,  and  nothing  was 
spared  to  insure  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult." 

We  are  told  further  that  ordinarily 
one  pound  of  the  paraffin  compound 
will  cover  two  to  three  square  yards 
of  surface.  The  compound  penetrates 
the  stone  only  as  far  as  the  melting- 
heat  penetrates.  If  some  of  the 
liquid  remains  upon  the  surface,  it 
demonstrates  that  the  pores  of  the 
brick  or  stone  are  completely  filled 
to  the  depth  reached.  Then  a  re- 
heating causes  the  absorption  of  this 
excess,  and  leaves  the  surface  clear. 
By  this  method,  the  thickness  of  the 
saturated  layer  is  under  control. 
The  melting-point  of  the  compound 
is  140°  F.  It  consists  of  paraffin,  containing  creosote  dissolved 
in  tu"pentine,  the  use  of  creosote  preventing  organic  growth 
upon  tlie  surface. 


TO  OVERCOME  SLEEPINESS— The  first  remark  on  this  point 
made  by  American  Medicine  (New  York)  is  that  "  sleepiness 
should  not  be  overcome  as  a  rule,  as  it  is  nature's  signal  to  stop 
work."  But  there  are  times  when  the  worker  must  go  on, 
sleepy  or  not,  and  so  the  writer,  after  a  word  in  favor  of  morn- 
ing work  as  against  night  work,  tells  the  tired  toiler  how  to 
refresh  his  weary  brain.     He  says : 

"  If  efforts  are  continued  in  spite  of  fatigue,  the  quality  of 
the  work  is  poor  and  the  exhaustion  inordinate.  Students  con- 
stantly make  this  error,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  to  keep  awake 
to  burn  the  midnight  oil,  when  if  they  would  go  to  bed  and  rest, 
they  could  accomplish  far  more  in  half  the  time  in  the  morning 
with  little  or  no  fatigue.  Yet  there  are  times  when  sleepiness 
and  fatigue  must  be  overcome  without  resort  to  stimulants 
which  injure  the  judgment.     The  tired  physician  with  a  critical 
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case,  for  instance,  must  have  his  -T^its  about  him,  and  it  will  aid 
him  vastly  to  go  to  an  open  window  every  fifteen  or  thirty  min- 
utes to  take  a  dozen  or  two  of  deep  inspirations  of  cold  air. 
His  exhaustion  in  the  end  will  be  great,  but  he  can  make  it  up 
later.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  surgeons  and  others,  whose  work 
requires  the  keenest  perceptions,  instinctively  choose  the  early 
morning  for  their  best  efforts,  reserving  the  afternoon  for  '  low- 
pressure  '  tasks  or  recreation.  That  is,  it  is  far  better  to  so 
live  that  we  do  not  need  the  stimulus  of  these  extraordinary 
methods  of  respiration. " 


A  NEW  COLOR  CAMERA 

A  NEW  process  for  obtaining  photographs  in  natural  colors 
/-\  has  been  devised  by  Frederick  E.  Ives,  one  of  the 
-*-  ^-  pioneers  in  color  photography  and  the  developer  and 
perfecter  of  the  half-tone  three-color  process.  This  latest  color 
photography  involves  no  new  principle  ;  it  is  the  familiar  three- 
color  method;  but  by  the  use  of  a  specially  devised  form  of 


AX    EPOCH-MAKING   CAMERA. 

The  Ives  camera  for  photography  In  three  colors,  the  first  one  to 
take  negatives  from  which  colored  dunlicates  can  be  printed,  a 
consummation  that  inventors  have  been  seeking  for  years. 

camera  it  is  possible  to  make  the  three  separate  color-exposures 
simultaneously  and  to  print  as  many  duplicates  as  desired,  from 
the  resulting  negatives.  These  are  the  new  and  valuable  fea- 
tures. Hitherto,  color-photographs  have  been'non-reproducible, 
the  result  being  a  single  transparency,  which  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated. Mr.  Ives's  invention  is  described  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  June  18),  and  as  this  is  a  consummation 
that  inventors  have  been  seeking  for  many  years,  a  somewhat 
detailed  and  technical  description  should  be  given.     We  read : 

"  When  it  is  desired  to  make  a  set  of  triple  negatives  for  color 
photography,  a  '  trichromatic  plate  pack,'  consisting  of  three 
sensitized  plates  held  together  as  one,  is  used  in  the  special 
plate-holder  instead  of  a  single  plate,  and  is  so  disposed  in  the 
camera  after  the  plate-holder  has  been  inserted  as  to  produce 
by  one  exposure  three  negatives,  representing  the  three  primary 
colors.  The  '  plate  pack  '  consists  of  a  red-sensitive  and  a  green- 
sensitive  plate  with  the  sensitive  or  film  surfaces  in  contact, 
held  between  a  backing-card  and  a  blue-sensitive  plate  which 
is  hinged  thereto  by  a  strip  of  gummed  paper.  When  the  pack 
is  inserted  in  the  plate-holder  the  red-  and  green-sensitive  plates 
are  retained  by  ledges,  and  are  prest  in  close  contact,  film 
against  film,  by  a  spring  on  the  lid,  but  the  blue-sensitive  plate 
is  made  slightly  shorter,  so  that  it  falls  or  passes  outward  be- 
tween the  ledges.  When  the  opaque  slide  of  the  plate-holder  is 
withdrawn,  in  preparing  for  an  exposure,  this  plate  falls  out- 
ward into  the  camera,  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  latter  in  a 
horizontal  position  at  right  angles  to  the  other  plates.     After 


this  a  yellow  screen  plate  is  dropt  down  from  the  camera  roof 
by  means  of  a  lever  on  the  exterior,  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
and  the  usual  compensating  screen  is  placed  over  the  lens  tube. 
Then  the  exposure  is  made  by  means  of  the  lens  shutter,  which 
is  said  to  be  about  as  long  as  that  required  for  an  autochrome 
plate. 

"  Referring  to  the  diagram,  A  is  the  lens  having  a  compen- 
sating color  screen  B  attached  to  it,  which  equalizes  the  ex- 
posures for  the  three  images  and  perfects  the  color  selection- 
C  is  a  hinged  transparent  yellow  glass  reflector,  and  D  is  a 
light  trap.  E  is  the  dry  plate  sensitive  to  the  blue  rays,  lying 
in  a  horizontal  position,  which  receives  the  image  reflected 
downward  by  the  yellow  glass  reflector  C.  As  the  lens  image 
passes  directly  through  the  reflector  C,  only  the  green  and  red 
rays  act  on  the  vertical  sensitized  plates  respectively,  F  and 
G.  The  film  of  F  is  in  contact  with  the  film  of  G,  hence  the 
light  acts  first  on  the  back  side  of  the  film  F,  but  some  of  it 
passes  through  the  film,  and  impresses  the  front  side  of  the  film 
on  the  red-sensitive  plate  G. 

"  After  exposure  the  reflector  C  is  turned  upward  in  contact 
with  the  roof  of  the  camera  by  a  knob  on  the  outside  ;  then  the 
plate  E  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  against  the  other  plates 
by  means  of  another  lever  on  the  outside  (shown  in  the  en- 
graving) and  the  slide  of  the  plate-holder  is  inserted. 

"  H  and  J  represent  an  opaque  backing-card  and  a  flexible 
hinge  attached  to  the  plate  E,  the  plate  F  being  loose,  but  held 
clamped  between  H  and  E  when  the  pack  is  closed. 

"  The  plate-holder  is  inserted  at  the  back  of  the  camera  under 
a  ground-glass  frame  held  by  springs  in  the  usual  way.  Focus- 
ing is  done  by  moving  the'lens  inward  or  outward  through  a 
tube  on  the  front." 

Evidently  the  image  on  each  plate  must  be  exactly  the  same, 
except  that  two  of  them  will  be  '  reversed, '  one  by  reflection 
and  the  other  because  made  through  the  glass  side  of  the  plate. 
In  making  positive  duplicates  it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  the 
position  of  the  print  from  the  positive-positioned  negatives  to 
make  all  three  positive  prints  coincide  when  bound  together  be- 
tween two  glass  plates  forming  a  single  transparent  colored 
picture  as  described  farther  on.     We  read: 

"  The  exposed  plates  are  developed  by  time  development  as  a 
unit  held  in  a  special  rack,  they  being  separated  open  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book  in  a  tank  filled  with  an  amidol  developer.  The 
resulting  negatives  show  no  color,  but  contain  the  color  record 
in  black  and  white,  and  when  finished  are  available  at  any  time 
for  making  natural-color  transparencies. 

"  To  make  the  transparent  color-prints,  the  three  negatives 
are  placed  side  by  side  in  a  printing-frame.  A  sheet  of  collodion 
bearing  a  coating  of  bichromated  fish-glue  is  laid  collodion  side 
down  on  the  negatives,  the  back  of  the  printing-frame  put  in, 
and  then  exposure  made  to  light  through  the  negatives — about 
one  minute  in  clearest  sunlight.  The  exposed  sheet  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  frame,  clamped  coated  side  up  on  a  glass,  and 


PATHS    or   THE    VAHIOrs    COI.OUEI)   RAVS   WITHIN   THE   CAMERA. 

developed  by  washing  with  water  under  a  tap  for  a  few  seconds. 
This  gives  three  graduated  low-relief  prints  which  are  perfectly 
transparent,  but  they  are  then  cut  apart  and  immersed  in  sepa- 
rate red,  blue,  and  green  dye-baths  for  a  few  minutes  (the  dyes 
to  be  furnished  in  their  proper  colors),  then  rinsed  off,  dried, 
and  superposed  in  register  to  make  the  complete  natural-color 
transparency.  The  same  negatives  are  available  for  color-prints 
on  paper,  but  the  processes  for  making  color-prints  on  paper 
are  not  yet  nearly  so  simple  and  satisfactory  as  the  transparency 
process. " 
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ANIMALS  IN   THE  LABORATORY 

THE  LIGHT  thrown  by  the  "  new  psycholog-y  "  on  the 
habits  and  modes  of  life  of  animals  has  been  gained 
very  largely  by  experiments  on  captured  animals. 
Many  outdoor  naturalists  object  to  this  mode  of  experimentation 
on  the  ground  that  it  can  not  give  us  information  about  natural 
animal  life  in  the  open,  any  more  than 
observation  of  a  man  in  the  condemned 
cell  in  Sing  Sing  would  afford  data  on  the 
lives  and  thoughts  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican. Among  these  objectors  is  John 
Burroughs,  the  veteran  observer  of  wood- 
land creatures.  In  an  article  on  "  Animal 
Behavior  and  the  New  Psychology," 
contributed  to  McCl lire's  Magazine  (New 
York,  July),  Mr.  Burroughs,  while  grant- 
ing the  many  valuable  and  interesting 
discoveries  of  the  laboratory  naturalists, 
objects  to  many  of  their  conclusions  and 
especially  to  their  rejection  of  the  old 
idea  of  "  instinct " — a  term  which  he 
thinks  we  shall  do  well  to  retain,  in  fault 
of  a  better.     He  writes : 

"  I  confess  that  this  short  cut  to  ani- 
mal psychology  through  the  laboratory 
Interests  me  very  little.  Laboratory  ex- 
periments can  lead  to  little  more  than 
negative  results.  They  prove  what  the 
animal  does  not  know  and  can  not  do  un- 
der artificial  conditions,  but  do  they  show 
what  it  does  know  and  can  do  under 
natural  conditions  ? 

"  I  grant  that  you  can  prove  in  your 
laboratories  that  animals  do  not  reason — 
that  they  have  nothing  like  our  mental 
processes.  But  the  observer  in  the  field 
and  woods,  if  he  exercise  any  reason  of 
his  own,  knows  this.  We  see  that  the 
caged  bird  or  the  caged  beast  does  not 
reason,  because  no  strength  of  bar  or 
^wsd\  can  convince  it  that  it  can  not  es- 
cape. It  can  not  be  convinced,  because 
it  has  no  faculties  that  are  influenced  by 
evidence.  It  continues  to  struggle  and 
to  dash  itself  against  the  bars,  not  until 
it  is  convinced  but  until  it  is  exhausted. 
Then,  slowly,  a  new  habit  is  formed — the 
cage  habit,  the  habit  of  submission  to 
bars  or  tethers.  Its  inherited  habits 
give  place  to  acquired  habits.  When  we 
train  an  animal  to  do  certain  '  stunts, ' 
we  do  not  teach  it  or  enlighten  it,  in  any 
proper  sense,  but  we  compel  it  to  form 
new  habits.  We  work  with  the  animal 
until  it  goes  through  its  little  trick  in 
the  same-  automatic  manner  in  which  its 
natural  instincts  were  wont  to  work. 

"  I  do  not  care  to  know  how  a  laboratory 
coon  gets  his  food  out  of  a  box  that  is 

locked ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  why  he  always  goes  through 
the  motion  of  washing  his  food  before  eating  it,  rubbing  it  in 
the  sand  or  sawdust  or  straw  of  his  cage,  if  no  water  is  handy. 
I  should  like  to  know  why  he  is  fond  of  shellfish,  and  how  he 
secures  them,  since  he  is  in  no  sense  an  aquatic  animal.  In  the 
laboratory  you  may  easily  learn  how  a  mink  or  a  weasel  kills  a 
chicken  or  a  rat ;  but  how  does  it  capture  a  rabbit  by  fair  run- 
ning in  the  woods  or  fields,  since  the  rabbit  is  so  much  more 
fleet  of  foot  ?  In  the  laboratory  you  might  see  a  black  snake 
capture  a  frog  or  a  mouse ;  but  how  does  it  capture  the  wild 
bird  or  the  red  squirrel  in  the  woods  ?  It  is  this  interplay  of 
wild  life,  the  i-elations  of  one  animal  with  another,  and  how  each 
species  meets  and  solves  its  own  life  problems,  that  interests 
us  and  can  afford  us  the  real  key  to  animal  behavior. " 

With  very  low  forms  of  life,  of  course,  the  case  is  different. 
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Jolm  Burroughs  hailing  a  frienfi  on  the  Yale 
campus  after  receiving  liis  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters.  He  argues  that  laboratory  experiments 
with  animals  throw  little  light  on  their  behavior  in 
field  and  woods. 


as  they  aie  almost  independent  of  artificial  conditions.  Loeb'.s 
experiments  with  the  medusae,  ascidians,  worms,  and  mollusks 
established  many  things  that  could  have  been  learned  in  no  other 
way — his  demonstration,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  phase  of 
tropism,  response  to  external  stimuli,  is  the  same  in  both  ani- 
mals and  plants.     Says  Mr.  Burroughs: 

"  His  discovery  that  life  can  go  on  without  the  nervous  system, 
that  irritability  and  conductibility  are 
qualities  of  protoplasm,  and  that  nature 
invented  and  improved  the  nervous  sy.s- 
tem  to  secure  quicker  and  better  commu- 
nication between  the  parts  of  an  organ- 
ism; the  discovery  that  only  'certain 
species  of  animals  possess  associative 
memory,  and  have  consciousness,  and  that 
it  appears  in  them  only  after  they  have 
reached  a  certain  stage  in  their  ontoge- 
netic development' — that  any  animal  that 
can  be  trained,  that  can  learn,  possesses 
this  memory  ;  all  these  things,  and  many 
others  that  Loeb  has  found  out  by  his 
laboratory  experiments,  throw  much 
light  on  the  springs  of  animal  life.  It 
is  not  an  instinct  that  drives  the  moth 
into  the  flame  ;  it  is  a  tropism  -heliotro- 
pism.  It  is  not  an  instinct  that  makes 
a  bed-bug  take  refuge  in  a  crack;  it 
is  another  tropism — stereotropism,  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  body  on  every 
side  in  contact  with  solid  bodies. 

"  Professor  Loeb  has  shown  that  neither 
experience  nor  volition  plays  any  part  in 
the  behavior  of  bugs  and  worms  ;  they  are 
machines  set  going  by  outward  condi- 
tions. The  warmth  of  the  spring  brings 
about  chemical  changes  in  the  bodies  of 
caterpillars  that  set  them  moving  about. 
Wingless  plant-lice,  he  says,  can  at  any 
time  be  made  to  grow  wings  by  simply 
lowering  the  temperature,  or  by  letting 
the  plant  upon  which  they  are  feeding  dry 
out.  The  egg-laying  mechanism  of  the 
blow-fly  is  set  going  by  certain  volatile 
substances  contained  in   its   meat,    and 

this  he  calls  chemotropism 

"  Loeb  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  so- 
called  instincts  will  ultimately  be  ex- 
plained on  purely  physiological  princi- 
ples, that  is,  the  physical  and  chemical 
qualities  of  protoplasm.  When  this  is 
done  the  difference  between  reflex  and 
instinctive  actions  will  disappear.  The 
actions  of  both  men  and  beasts  will  turn 
out  to  be  reactions  to  external  stimuli. 
Probably  everything  in  this  world  has  its 
physics,  has  its  genesis  and  explanation 
somehow  in  matter,  from  chemical  affin- 
ity to  human  passion,  from  animal  in- 
stincts to  the  poetic  frenzy 

"  As  a  scientist,  one  can  not  admit  any- 
thing mystical  or  transcendental  in  na- 
ture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  final 
explanation  of  the  least  fact  is  beyond  us. 
We  know  certain  things  about  chemical 
aflfinity,  for  instance ;  but  what  makes 
chemical  aflSnity  ?  Why  are  certain  substances  so  crazy  to  be 
locked  in  each  other's  embrace  ?  Why,  that  is  chemical  affinity. 
But  what  is  chemical  affinity  ?  The  instinct  of  migration  in  birds 
doubtless  has  a  physiological  basis ;  but  whence  this  basis  ? 
How  did  it  come  about  ?  The  instinct  of  the  male  for  the  female 
doubtless  has  a  physiological  basis,  but  whence  the  basis  ?  All 
instincts  have  their  physics,  but  are  they  on  that  account  loss 
instinctive  ?  .  .  .  The  career  of  every  species  of  animal  is  de- 
termined for  it  when  it  is  born,  or  before.  The  beaver  does 
not  have  to  be  taught  to  cut  down  trees  and  to  build  a  dam, 
nor  the  muskrat  to  build  its  house,  nor  the  woodchuck  to  dig 
its  hole.  They  come  into  the  world  with  the  tools  and  the  im- 
pulses to  do  these  several  things.  '  Habit,'  indeed!  So  is  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  tide  a  habit ;  so  is  the  singing  of  the  wind  in  the 
treetops  a  habit ;  so  is  sunrise  and  sunset  a  habit.  But  the 
habit  is  as  old  as  time  and  as  new  as  the  day." 


■■■     ■■■'     


THE     RELIGIOUS     WORLD 


JOHN   R.  MOTT, 

In  whose  view  the  economy  of  energy 
resulting  from  unification  of  missionary 
effort  "would  be  equivalent  to  doubling  the 
present  missionary  force." 
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LORD    BALFOUR    OF   BLTILEIGH, 

The  President  of  the  Conference,  who 
dwelt  on  the  need  of  cooperation  in  mission- 
ary labor  and  of  harmony  between  mission- 
aries and  governments. 


REV.  JAMES    L.   BARTON, 

Chairman  of  the  committee  on  "Carrying 
the  Gospel  to  all  tlie  World,"  who  estimates 
the  non-Christian  world  at  one  billion  or 
more. 


THREE  PROMINENT   FIGURES   IN   THE    RECENT    GREAT    WORLD    MISSIONARY   CONFERENCE    AT   EDINBURGH. 


CHRISTIANITY'S  COUNCIL  OF  WAR 


S' 


'"'•  ''"^  URELY  Jesus  Christ  is  Chinese  as  truly  as  he  is  Eng- 
lish," observes  a  correspondent  of  The  British  Congre- 
gationalist  (London),  as  he  surveys  the  activity  of 
Christians  of  so  many  nationalities  and  races  in  the  World 
Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburgh.  Similarly,  the  unity  of 
thought  and  effort  manifested  in  the  great  council  is  a  favorite 
theme  of  religious  papers,  many  of  which  regret  their  inability 
to  convey  to  their  readers  a  tithe  of  the  interesting  and  momen- 
tous proceedings.  The  important  part  played  by  the  American 
delegates  is  generally  noted  by  the  English  religious  press,  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  address  of  William  J.  Bryan  seems  to  have 
made  a  notable  impression  on  many. 

The  need  in  China  and  elsewhere  for  missionaries  with  medical 
qualifications ;  the  opportunities  and  the  necessity  for  wide- 
spread efforts  in  India ;  the  necessity  for  learning  the  spiritual 
inclinations  of  various  races  through  study  of  their  faiths,  and 
the  conflict  with  Mohammedanism  in  both  Africa  and  Asia 
were  among  the  subjects  receiving  special  attention. 

In  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  missionary  field,  The 
Christian,  London,  reports  that  Dr.  Barton  named  the  colossal 
figure  of  from  1,000,000,000  to  1,200,000,000  as  the  number  of 
the  non-Christian  world.  The  entire  missionary  force  for  the 
evangelization  of  this  vast  multitude  numbers  about  20,000  men 
and  women.  "  What  are  these  among  so  many  ?  "  Of  these  some 
5,500  are  ordained  men  ;  "  a  proportion  which  would  not  give  two 
ministers  to  Edinburgh  nor  more  than  twenty-seven  to  the  City 
of  London." 

While  last  year  about  $25,000,000  was  contributed  for  the 
work  of  foreign  missions,  this  sum  allots,  roughly,  about  two 
cents  for  the  conversion  of  each  member  of  the  non-Christian 
world. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Mott,  we  learn  from  the  same  paper,  made  the 
statement  that  unification  of  missionary  effort  "  would  be  equiva- 


lent to  the  doubling  of  the  present  missionary  force. "  Follow- 
ing this  speaker.  Dr.  George  Robson,  reviewing  the  situation 
in  Africa,  said  that  that  continent  "  is  at  present  becoming 
Mohammedan  much  more  rapidly  than  Christian. "  Further,  Dr. 
Robson  claimed  "  that  Mohammedan  Africa  must  be  Chris- 
tianized by  medical  work,  whereas  in  the  pagan  regions  the 
great  influence  must  be  exercised  through  education." 

In  India,  said  the  Rev.  George  Sherwood  Eddy,  appealing  for 
workers  in  that  field,  there  are  hundreds  of  students  "  turning 
to  the  missionaries  in  these  days  of  unrest — willing  to  be  taught, 
but  in  very  many  cases  with  none  to  teach."  Another  speaker 
said,  of  the  natives  of  India,  that  "  50,000,000  of  these  people  are 
asking  to  be  taught  the  gospel,"  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Stewart,  from  the  Punjab,  showed  that  "  about  8,000  more  mis- 
sionaries are  required  in  India." 

Furthermore  we  read  in  The  Christian : 

"  Missionaries  from  the  islands  of  the  sea  were  led  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Nettleton,  who  remarked  at  the  outset  that  there  are  now  no- 
heathen  remaining  to  be  reached  among  the  Fijian  people.  At 
the  same  time,  he  presented  facts  which  show  how  serious  ques- 
tions may  arise  from  immigration.  The  Orientalizing  of  Poly- 
nesia presents  an  acute  problem — no  less  than  60  per  cent,  of 
the  crime  in  Fiji  being  committed  by  coolies  from  British  India. 
The  Rev.  W.  L.  Blamire  described  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as 
he  knew  them,  as  being  in  the  main  marked  by  Sabbath-keeping 
more  generally  than  Scotland,  and  by  family  virtues  more 
marked  than  in  so-called  Christian  lands." 

The  same  paper,  speaking  of  evangelical  work  among  the 
Jews,  quotes  the  Rev.  William  Ewing  as  declaring  that: 

"  The  Jews  in  Arabia  and  other  lands  are  entirely  uncared  for, 
while  in  other  countries  the  ground  is  very  imperfectly  covered  ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  by  many  nations  the  picture 
of  Christianity  which  is  presented  to  Jewish  eyes  is  a  very  sad 
travesty  of  the  truth.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact  that  during 
the  last  century  no  fewer  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Jews 
w^ere  baptized  into  various  branches  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Rev.  Louis  Meyer   told  us  that  the  present  is  the  great 
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opportunity  among  Jews  as  well  as  heathen, 
because— and  he  illustrated  his  statement 
by  very  striking  figures,  mainly  from  the 
United  States — there  never  before  was  such 
a  decay  of  religion  among  the  Jewish 
people. " 

Indifference  and  ancestor-worship  were 
stated  by  some  delegates  to  be  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  China 
and  Manchuria.  Idolatry,  one  speaker  said, 
is  dead  in  Manchuria,  and  Buddhism  and 
Taoism  have  lost  their  influence.  In  Japan, 
among  the  hindrances,  is 

"  the  difficulty  of  persuading  a  Japanese  that 
veracity  and  chastity  are  virtues  at  all. 
Then  there  is  the  supposed  antagonism  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  Japanese  national 
spirit.  But  a  very  great  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Japan  is  the  ap- 
parently very  limited  influence  which  it  has 
upon  the  people  of  Christian  lands  and  the 
policies  of  their  Governments." 


A  Japanese  delegate  said  that  the  mistake 
had  been  made  of  "  pushing  the  doctrinal 
and  controversial  side  of  Christianity.  It 
was  Christ,  and  not  doctrines,  that  appealed 
to  the  Japanese."  Summing  up  the  results 
of  the  conference.  The  British  Congregationalist  calls  attention 
to  the  comment  of  Dr.  Coffin,  of  New  York,  that  "  modern  civi- 
lization itself  is  probably  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  gospel 
to-day  "  ;  and  the  statement  of  Prof.  Michael  Sadler  that  "  in 
Europe  there  is  a  great  danger  of  hyperintellectuality  leading 
to  moral  skepticism."     Concluding,  this  paper  says: 

"  These  facts  and  tendencies  all  point  to  the  need  of  focusing 
the  missionary  experience  of  the  world,  and  of  centering  it 
upon  the  home  churches.  Without  a  sound  evangelical  basis  at 
home  the  missionary  superstructure  must  be  insecure,  or  seek 
a  basis  elsewhere.  In  any  case,  the  more  Christians  at  home 
realize  that  the  faith  which  they  profess  is  the  salt  and  light 
of  the  world,  the  more  readily  will  they  combine  to  Christianize 
that  w^orld  movement,  which  is  rapidly  making  neighbors,  if  not 
brothers,  of  every  nation  upon  earth.  Probably  the  conference 
will  issue  in  some  permanent  organization  charged  with  this 
duty  ;  and  the  thirteen  volumes,  which  will  be  its  chief  literary 
deposit,  will  fertilize  and  direct  the  mind  of  the  churches  in 
quiet  but  deeply  influential  ways  for  many  years  to  come." 


A    CRITIC"    OK    THE    BAR. 

Rev.  Alva  Martin  Kerr  reminds  the  law- 
yers that  the  sticklers  for  technicality  were 
"the  class  whicli  Christ  in  his  day  most  un- 
reservedlv  denounced." 


CHURCH   LESSONS  FOR  THE  BAR 

UNTHINKING  minds  are  prone  to  assume  that  dogma- 
tism, insistence  upon  tradition  and  prerogative,  and 
assertion  of  infallibility  are  chargeable  to  the  Church 
rather  than  to  the  bar.  However,  it  appears  from  an  article 
by  the  Rev.  Alva  Martin  Kerr  in  the  July  Homiletic  Revietc 
that  the  Church,  having  profited  by  the  experience  of  centuries, 
has  !  :!arned  to  cure  or  minimize  these  and  other  faults  ;  and  that 
lawyers  and  jurists  must  emulate  the  reforms  already  adopted 
by  ecclesiasts  to  make  their  profession  more  truly  serviceable 
to  humanity.  Both  religion  and  law,  says  Mr.  Kerr,  from  early 
times  supreme  in  the  affairs  of  nations  and  men, 

"  have  frequently  made  the  mistake  of  believing  in  their  own 
absolute  authority ;  only  to  be  convinced  by  experience  more  or 
less  painful  that  the  people  themselves  are  lord  over  both  the 
Church  and  court,  with  the  power  and  the  spirit  to  insist  upon 
what  they  believe  to  be  right  regardless  of  any  protest  from 
organized  ecclesiasticism  or  legalism.  Enforced  reformations 
and  readaptations  have  been  many. " 

At  this  time  even  jurists  have  discovered  that  the  machinery 
of  the  courts  too  often  negatives  the  most  conscientious  legis- 
lation and  that  the  public  is  losing  faith  in  legal  procedure. 


Yc't  their  efforts  toward  reform  have  too 
often  been  directed  without  realization  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  simply  a  revision  of 
forms  and  methods  of  procedure  that  is  re- 
quired, but  a  change  of  spirit  in  our  whole- 
legal  system.  The  American  bar  may  well 
apply  four  lessons,  already  learned  by  the 
Church  at  great  cost.     First: 

"  More  than  once  the  priests  and  leaders 
of  the  Church  strove  to  quiet  a  growing  re- 
bellion in  the  Church  and  to  throw  suspicion 
on  the  views  of  the  '  heretics  *  by  assuring 
the  masses  that  religion  is  far  too  profound 
and  sacred  for  any  but  the  priesthood  to 
understand.  But  the  people  have  spurned 
such  subterfuge  and  insisted  on  an  open 
Bible  and  its  reasonable  interpretation. 

"  To-day  the  lawyers  tell  us  that  the  law 
is  too  abstruse  and  finely  balanced  for  the 
lay  mind  to  understand.  With  grave  appre- 
hension our  legalists  see  the  inclination  of 
the  people  to  take  things  in  their  own  hands, 
fearing  that  our  whole  system  of  jurispru- 
dence will  be  utterly  ruined  by  the  blunder- 
ing of  unskilled  workmen.  Their  fears  are 
well  founded.  Every  day  complicated  deci- 
sions and  reversals  of  rulings  amply  prove 
that  the  legal  processes  in  vogue  are  too 
much  for  trained  legal  minds.  It  is  freely 
admitted  that  the  laymen  can  not  compre- 
hend them.  But  the  people  can  and  do  understand  justice,  law- 
abiding  equity.  They  can  not  reason  in  fine-spun  distinctions, 
but  they  can  see  results,  and  they  demand  that  these  shall  be 
satisfactory." 

The  "  unreasoning  masses  "  rightly  hold  the  courts  responsible 
for  plain  miscarriages  of  justice.     To  them, 

'"  the  only  essentials  are,  reason,  right,  conviction  of  the  guilty  ; 
and  they  are  becoming  convinced  that  these  can  not  be  assured 
by  the  present  antiquated  machinery.  And  no  plea  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  courts  and  the  profundity  of  the  law  will  avail 
to  keep  the  people's  hands  off,  if  better  results  are  not  speedily 
forthcoming. " 

Secondly,  says  Mr.  Kerr,  at  one  time  religionists  maintained 
that  the  inherent  sanctity  of  the  Church  or  priesthood  was  not 
vitiated  by  any  act  of  the  organization  or  its  priests.  Men  of 
unspeakable  lives  administered  holy  ordinances.  But  the  masses 
at  last  protested.  And  in  the  same  spirit  they  now  refuse  to 
believe  "  that  our  courts  can  sustain  law  and  render  justice  if 
they  are  presided  over  by  men  who  themselves  are  unjust  and 
who  have  taught  men  and  corporations  how  to  be  lawless  with 
impunity." 

There  can  be  no  respect  for  courts  or  judicial  officers  who  are 
unworthy.  We  have  judges  with  "  an  obsession  for  proper  pro- 
cedure instead  of  a  passion  for  right  and  justice  "  ;  and  we  have 
lawyers  who  become  legislators  and  judges  after  attaining 
prominence  through  their  ingenuity  in  inventing  unpunishable 
ways  for  men  and  corporations  to  break  laws.  Then,  "  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  people  are  skeptical  of  such  men  and  their  pro- 
ceedings ?  "     Drawing  his  parallel,  Mr.  Kerr  continues : 

"  A  like  condition  in  the  Church  would  absolutely  destroy  it. 
The  legal  fraternity  needs  a  reformation  and  a  Luther  to 
lead  it. 

"  The  sanctity  of  the  Church  inheres  not  in  the  Church,  but 
in  the  purity  with  which  the  Church  is  maintained  and  the 
Christian  character  which  it  produces.  Even  so  the  sanctity  of 
the  court  inheres  not  in  the  office  itself,  but  in  the  sincerity 
with  which  its  function  is  fulfilled  anid  the  justice  which  it 
secures.  For  such  sincerity  and  justice  the  people  will  always 
have  the  deepest  respect.  The  legal  fraternity  itself  holds  the 
power  to  correct  any  abuses  which  have  threatened  the  honor 
of  the  courts. " 

Thirdly,  "  again  and  again  the  Church  has  been  forced  to  sur- 
render the  letter  in  order  that  it  may  have  the  spirit."    Yet  the 
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manner  in  which  our  wisest  lawyers  and 
most  august  judges  quibble  over  trivial 
technicalities,  losing  sight  of  both  the  salient 
questions  and  the  evidence,  displays  the  very 
"  attitude  of  the  ritualist  who  sees  in  wor- 
ship the  end  of  religion,  who  sees  in  law  the 
end  of  government."  The  academic  stick- 
lers for  the  technicalities  of  law  were  "  the 
class  which  Christ  in  his  day  most  unre- 
servedly denounced." 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Church  is  gradu- 
ally adopting  a  new  method  of  Biblical  in- 
terpretation. "  The  literalist,  with  his  word- 
definitions  of  which  the  author  may  never 
have  dreamed,  and  the  dogmatist,  with  his 
short  proof-texts  garbled  here  and  there 
without  recognition  of  their  orignal  context 
and  purpose, soon  will  be  of  the  past."  They 
are  being  displaced  by  the  scholar  who  care- 
fully studies  "  the  whole  of  passages  and 
books  in  an  earnest  attempt  to  find  out  the 
real  idea  and  intent  of  the  author. "  Yet  the 
courts,  by  playing  upon  definitions  of  a 
single  word,  will  defeat  the  plain  intent  of 
a  long  enactment.  "  It  is  by  this  '  word-method,'  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  that  many  of  the  most  open  violations  of  law  have 
secured  immunity." 

The  legislature  passes  a  law ;  the  courts  so  construe  a  word 
or  phrase  of  the  enactment  as  to  defeat  the  intent  of  the  law ; 
the  innocent  public  pays  the  bill. 


ONE  WHO  che;.rs  the  hopeless 


As  manager  of  the 
Home,  R.  H.  McBride 
discharged  prisoners. 


Parting-of-the-Ways 
iias  redeemed  many 


GIVING  MEN  A  FRESH   START 

EVERY  DAY  some  thirty  men  are  discharged  from  the 
Chicago  House  of  Correction,  popularly  known  as  the 
"  Bridewell, "  having  served  varying  sentences  for 
offenses  ranging  all  the  way  from  assault  with  intent  to  kill  to 
the  most  trifling  misdemeanor.  Of  these  perhaps  half,  becoming 
discouraged  and  reckless,  will  find  their  way  back  to  the  prison. 
The  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  keep  these  discouraged  ones 
from  becoming  habitual  offenders  are  described  in  an  article  by 
Bruce  Barton  in  The  Interior,  Chicago,  on  "  The  Parting-of-the- 
Ways  Home,"  an  institution  characterized  by  the  writer  in  his 
title  as  "  Chicago's  '  New-Man  '  Factory." 

To  illustrate  the  work  of  this  unpretentious  refuge,  Mr. 
Barton  takes  a  typical  case — that  of  a  man  whom  he  calls  "  A. 
S.  Jenson,"  discharged  from  prison  in  the  bitterness  of  Decem- 
ber weather  after  having  served  the  last  of  several  sentences, 
penniless,  ill-clad,  hopeless  in  the  recollection  of  the  repeated 
failure  of  attempts  to  obtain  honest  employment.  Instinctively 
feeling  in  his  pocket  for  a  coin  to  buy  a  drink,  he  draws  out  a 
card  placed  there  by  the  prison  superintendent,  introducing  him 
to  "  R.  H.  McBride,  manager  of  the  Parting-of-the-Ways  Home. " 
He  pictures  the  home  with  disgust  and  dread  as  "  a  huge,  barn- 
like dormitory  with  a  stern-faced  disciplinarian  in  charge." 
Yet  it  means  a  couple  of  meals  and  there  is  no  other  place  for 
him.     So  he  goes  there : 

"  To  his  surprize  no  one  asked  him  a  question  as  he  pushed 
through  the  door  and  hung  up  his  hat.  Instead  McBride  rose 
from  the  table  where  the  men  were  eating  and  motioned  him  to 
a  place  that  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  for  him.  Afterward 
Jenson  found  that  Superintendent  Whitman  had  telephoned  over 
from  the  Bridewell  so  that  the  place  should  be  set  and  waiting. 
As  he  ate  he  glanced  about  the  room  in  search  of  the  familiar 
signs  of  the  charitable  institution— the  printed  rules  and  card 
catalog  and  all  of  that — but  they  were  not  in  evidence.  Even 
the  customary  smell  of  disinfectant  was  absent,  and  Jenson 
finished  his  meal  in  a  sort  of  a  daze,  wondering  what  kind  of 
institution  this  could  be.     After  the  others  had  gone  McBride 


pulled  up  to  him,  and  almost  before  Jenson 
knew  it  the  whole  story  was  out — how  he  had 
been  an  expert  telegrapher  until  drink  got 
him,  how  he  had  been  pitched  from  the  sa- 
loons to  the  jail  and  back  to  the  saloons  so 
often  that  it  seemed  as  tho  for  him  the  whole 
game  was  up.  When  he  had  finished  at  last, 
and  settled  himself  back  for  the  customary 
moral  discourse,  no  one  in  the  world  knew  so 
much  about  him  as  McBride.  No  one  before 
had  ever  cared  to  know. 
"  '  Al,  '  said  McBride,  '  you  have  got  to  get 
over  this  idea  that  you're  all  in.  You  aren't. 
You  can  handle  a  key  again.  I  know  you 
can;  and  what's  more,  I'm  going  to  get 
you  a  job.' " 

Jenson  is  thankful,  but  incredulous;  he 
has  experienced  too  many  rebuffs.  But 
McBride  visits  the  telegraph  superintendent 
at  a  big  railroad  office,  gets  his  consent  to 
give  the  man  a  hearing,  and  sends  Jenson 
on,  fitted  out  in  clothes  contributed  by  other 
inmates  of  the  home — for  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  help  is  taught  there  by  practical  ex- 
ample. To  cut  the  story  short,  he  returns 
to  gladden  his  comrades  with  the  news  that 

he  has  received  an  appointment  at  $75  a  month  and  is  off  for 

Iowa  the  same  night : 

"  Now  the  best  of  this  story  is  that  it  is  true,  and  many  docu- 
ments might  be  appended  in  support  of  that  fact,  letters  from 
Jenson,  and  money-orders  that  he  has  sent  to  repay  the  home 
for  the  expense  incurred  for  him.  Al  is  one  of  355  men  who  in 
the  last  six  months  have  passed  through  Chicago's  new-man 
factory,  which  takes  its  raw  material  from  the  city  prison  and 
turns  out  a  finished  product  of  men. " 

Mr.  McBride,  who  had  been  holding  regular  Sunday  services 
in  Harrison  Street  police  station,  "  that  wickedest  jail  in  the 
country,"  was  about  to  leave  Chicago,  discouraged  and  "  broke," 
when  a  letter  from  Judge  Cleland — "  a  curious,  unsatisfied  sort 
of  judge  who  does  not  believe  that  whatever  is  is  right " — 
showed  him  where  his  work  lay.  Mr.  McBride,  Judge  Cleland, 
and  John  L.  Whitman  rented  a  three-story  building  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city  and  began  operations  in  a  quiet  way : 

"  There  are  twenty-five  separate  bedrooms  in  the  building, 
and  each  room  has  a  clean,  white  bed.  There  is  no  huge  dormi- 
tory, no  machine-made  philanthropy.  The  difference  between 
other  things  of  the  sort  and  this  is  the  difference  between  an 
institution  and  a  home.  The  fellows  who  come  in  at  the  door 
are  not  numbers,  nor  cases,  but  men.  Men  of  every  trade  and 
profession  have  come,  selected  carefully  by  Mr.  Whitman  as 
being  most  worthy  of  the  chance. 

"  There  have  been  physicians  and  newspaper  men,  as  well  as 
carpenters  and  plumbers,  and  a  host  of  common  laborers— all 
broken-spirited,  and  surprized  that  there  is  any  one  in  the  world 
to  care  whether  they  sink  or  swim,  and  all  responding  in  an 
almost  miraculous  fashion  to  the  effort  expended  in  their  behalf. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  men  have  reestablished  their  connection 
with  the  Church;  only  15  per  cent,  are  unaccounted  for,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  of  those  have  failed." 

"Old  Charlie,"  a  most  regular  offender,  has  been  rearrested 
and  sent  to  the  Bridewell  about  300  times.  "  He  is  society's 
confession  of  failure,"  yet  might  have  been  saved  for  useful 
citizenship  by  brotherly,  direct  methods  such  as  those  of  the 
Parting-of-the-Ways  Home,  which  could  be  run  two  years  with 
the  money  which  it  has  cost  the  city  of  Chicago  to  arrest  and 
imprison  Charlie. 

"  It  costs  the  city  of  Chicago  about  $6.50  to  arrest  a  man  and 
shut  him  up.  With  that  amount  the  city  breaks  up  his  family, 
teai's  away  his  reputation,  and  leaves  him  at  the  end  dizzy  and 
naked,  to  get  on  his  feet  the  best  way  he  can.  For  $6  the  home 
undertakes  to  undo  all  of  this  and  reestablish  him  in  useful 
service  to  the  world." 
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TTER  S    AND     ART 


THE  MAKING  OF  A   SCULPTOR 

To  HAVE  modeled  a  bust  that  could  not  only  win  a 
medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  but  could  also  draw 
from  the  late  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  the  simple  i)raise, 
"  I  like  it  very  much,"  is  an  achievement  of  which  any  boy  of 
fifteen  might  well  be  proud.  And  that  this  early  success  was 
the  reward  of  an  Italian-born  boy,  reared  in  America,  is  regarded 
as  another  hopeful  indication  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
art  by  the  children  of  the  Old  World  transplanted  into  the  New. 
Victor  Salvatore,  now  a  member  of  the  little  artist  colony  in 
Macdougal  Alley,  New  York,  was  brought  to  this  country  as 
an  infant  from  Azzo  in  Southern  Italy.  Of  his  early  education 
and  career  we  read  in  the  New  York  Sun : 

"  His  father  was  a  carpenter  and  the  boy  first  learned  to  draw 
and  model  from  watching  his  father  at  his  work-bench  turning 
out  moldings.  Later  he  went  to  a  public  school  in  the  Little 
Italy  quarter  and  spent  most  of  his  leisure  time  in  drawing  and 
modeling,  first  in  putty  and  presently  in  clay. 

"  In  this  work  the  boy's  grandmother  took  much  interest,  so 
the  boy  used  her  for  his  first  model.  This  was  at  the  age  of 
fourteen. 

"  One  day  the  family  physician,  Dr.  A.  Burkelman,  got  a 
glimpse  of  this  work.  He  was  so  imprest  with  the  boy's  por- 
traits of  the  old  grandmother  that  he  took  an  interest  in  the  lad 
and  advised  his  father  to  let  him  study  art.  To  help  the  good 
work  along  Dr.  Burkelman  encouraged  the  boy  to  build  himself 
a  diminutive  studio  in  the  rear  yard  of  Dr.  Burkelman's  house 


By  courtesy  of  the  New  York  **Sun.'' 

A     BOY     artist's    first    TRIUMPH. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Victor  Salvatore  modeled  this  bust  of  his 
grandmother  which  won  a  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  and 
the  praise  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 

near  Washington  Square.     The  new  studio,  when  finished  with 
the  help  of  Victor's  father,  was  five  by  eight  feet." 

It  was  in  this  tiny  studio  that  the  young  artist  finished  the 
clay  bust  of  his  grandmother  that  won  the  World's  Fair  prize 
and  the  congratulations  and  praise  of  St.  Gaudens.     But,  un- 


spoiled by  early  success,  he  did  not  attempt  the  too  daring  and 
ambitious  essays  in  the  fields  of  allegorical  and  classical  sculp- 
ture that  have  so  often  proved  the  artistic  and  financial  ruin  of 
other  youthful  aspirants  for  fame.  He  contented  himself  with 
filling  the  modest  commissions  given  him  by  Dr.  Burkelman, 
his  landlord,  physician,  adviser,  and  patron,  choosing  his  models 


By  ruuilesy  of  the  iSew  York  "  Suu. " 

SCULPTORS    SHOULD    BEGIN     EARLY. 

Having  turned  out  one  of  his  finest  pieces  of  work  \\  hen  fourteen, 
Victor  Salvatore  thinks  that  age  too  late  to  commence  modeling 
and  has  organized  a  class  for  children  from  eight  upward. 

from  the  people  around  him.  Thus,  his  next  work  for  exhibi- 
tion was  the  portrait  bust  of  an  old  man,  a  friend  of  the  family, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  studio.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  more  difficult  work  of  modeling  children's  portraits.  Meet- 
ing with  gratifying  success  in  this  field,  he  advanced  to  portrait 
busts  of  adults.  This  summer  he  will  work  on  a  bust  of  Joseph 
B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  a  design  for  a  polo  cup  in  a  studio  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Thomas  at  Newport. 

Yet  Salvatore,  still  a  student,  is  at  the  same  time  a  teacher 
of  those  who  had  perhaps  even  fewer  early  advantages  than 
himself.     The  Sun  says  further : 

"  The  young  sculptor  is  conducting  two  widely  different  classes 
for  the  propagation  of  art.  One  is  a  kind  of  cooperative 
studio  work  with  other  sculptors  or  students  of  sculpture,  such 
as  Deming,  the  sculptor  and  painter  of  Indians  and  wild  ani- 
mals;  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  A.  P.  Proctor,  Mrs.  William 
Astor  Chanler,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

"  Mr.  Salvatore's  other  class  is  of  a  very  difi'erent  kind.  This 
is  a  free  school  of  modeling  for  Italian  children.  Mr.  Salvatore 
thinks  that  most  artists  are  handicapped  by  beginning  their 
actual  work  of  modeling  at  too  advanced  an  age.  Having  turned 
out  one  of  his  finest  pieces  of  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
feels  that  he  is  justified  in  declaring  that  the  usual  age  of  fif- 
teen for  beginning  modeling  is  altogether  too  late.  Accordingly, 
with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Italian 
Home  Garden  Settlement,  he  has  organized  a  modeling  class 
for  children  from  eight  upward.  In  this  class,  as  conducted 
by  him,  the  youngest  children  are  allowed  simply  to  play 
with  liberal  chunks  of  modeling  wax,  plastoline,  and  plastic 
clay.  As  soon  as  they  show  aptitude  they  are  encouraged  to 
copy  easy  designs. " 
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A  BOOK  THAT   MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

SINCE  the  death  of  that  writer  of  romantic  yet  strikingrly 
human  stories  whom  the  world  knows  as  "  O.  Henry." 
there  have  appeai-ed  in  print  many  instances  illustrative 
both  of  his  humor  and  of  his  close  touch  with  life  in  many 
phases.  And  now  The  Bookman  for  July  publishes  an  unfinished 
letter  in  which  William  Sidney  Porter,  to  allow  the  writer  his 
true  name,  attempted  to  give  the  spirit  of  a  projected  novel 
which  might  have  been  even  more  a  "  human  document  "  than 
the  best  of  his  finished  stories. 
This  fragmentary  letter  about  a  story  that  will  never  be  told 


ABOUT  THE  ONLY  CHANCE  FOR  THE  TRUTH  TO  BE  TOLD  IS  IN  FICTION. 

In  conveying  the  idea  of  a  novel  just  begun  at  the  time  of  his  death,  O.  Henry  wrote,  "  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  having  read  an  autobiography,  biography,  or  a  piece  of  fiction  that  told  the  truth." 

— a  letter  expressing  a  peculiarly  genuine  and  unconventional 
author's  idea  of  what  a  novel  should  be — is  given  as  follows : 

"  My  idea  is  to  write  the  story  of  a  man — an  individual,  not  a 
type — but  a  man  who,  at  the  same  time,  I  want  to  represent  a 
'  human-nature  type,'  if  such  a  person  could  exist.  The  story 
will  teach  no  lesson,  inculcate  no  moral,  advance  no  theory. 

"  I  want  it  to  be  something  that  it  won't  or  can't  be — but  as 
near  as  I  can  make  it — the  true  record  of  a  man's  thoughts, 
his  description  of  his  mischances  and  adventures,  his  true 
opinions  of  life  as  he  has  seen  it,  and  his  absolutely  honest  de- 
ductions, comments,  and  views  upon  the  different  phases  of  life 
that  he  passes  through. 

"  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read  an  autobiography,  a 
biography,  or  a  piece  of  fiction  that  told  the  truth.  Of  course, 
I  have  read  stuff  such  as  Rousseau  and  Zola  and  George  Moore, 
and  various  memoirs  that  were  supposed  to  be  window-panes 
in  their  respective  breasts  ;  but,  mostly,  all  of  them  were  either 
liars,  actors,  or  posers.  (Of  course,  I'm  not  trying  to  belittle 
the  greatness  of  their  literary  expression.) 

"  All  of  us  have  to  be  prevaricators,  hypocrites,  and  liars  every 
day  of  our  lives;  otherwise  the  social  structure  would  fall  into 
pieces  the  first  day.  We  must  act  in  one  another's  presence 
just  as  we  must  wear  clothes.     It  is  for  the  best. 

"  The  trouble  about  writing  the  truth  has  been  that  the  writers 
have  kept  in  their  minds  one  or  another  or  all  of  three  thoughts 
that  made  a  handicap — they  were  trying  either  to  do  a  piece  of 
immortal  literature,  or  to  shock  the  public,  or  to  please  editors. 
Some  of  them  succeeded  in  all  three,  but  they  did  not  write  the 
truth.  Most  autobiographies  are  insincere  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  about  the  only  chance  for  the  truth  to  be  told  is  in 
fiction. 

"  It  is  well  understood  that  '  all  the  truth  '  can  not  be  told  in 
print— but  how  about  '  nothing  but  the  truth  ?  '  That's  what  I 
want  to  do. 

"  I  want  the  man  who  is  telling  the  story  to  tell  it — not  as  he 
would  to  a  reading  public  or  to  a  confessor — but  something  in 
this  way.     Suppose  he  were  marooned  on  an  island  in  mid-ocean 


with  no  hope  of  ever  being  rescued;  and,  in  order  to  pass  away 
some  of  the  time,  he  should  tell  a  story  to  himself,  embodying 
his  adventure  and  experiences  and  opinions.  Having  a  cer- 
tain respect  for  himself  (let  us  hope)  he  would  leave  out  the 
'  realism  '  that  he  would  have  no  chance  of  selling  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  he  would  omit  the  lies  and  self-conscious  poses,  and  would 
turn  out  to  his  one  auditor  something  real  and  true. 

'■  So,  as  truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  history,  autobiography, 
press  reports  (nor  at  the  bottom  of  an  H.  G.  Wells),  let  us  hope 
that  fiction  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  out  a  few  grains  of  it. 
"  The  '  hero  '  of  the  story  will  be  a  man  born  and  '  raised  '  in  a 
somnolent  little  Southern  town.  His  education  is  about  a  com- 
mon-school one,  but  he  learns  afterward  from  reading  and  life. 
I'm  going  to  try  to  give  him  a  '  style  '  in  narrative  and  speech — 
the  best  I've  got  in  the  shop.     I'm  going  to  take  him  through 

all  the  main  phases  of  life — wild  adven- 
ture, city,  society,  something  of  the 
'  under  world, '  and  among  many  char- 
acteristic planes  of  the  phases.  I  want 
him  to  acquire  all  the  sophistication  that 
experience  can  give  him,  and  always 
preserve  his  individual  honest  human 
view  and  have  him  tell  the  truth  about 
everything. 

"  It  is  time  to  say  now,  that  by  the 
'  truth  '  I  don't  mean  the  objectionable 
stuff  that  so  often  masquerades  under 
the  name.  I  mean  true  opinions,  a  true 
estimate  of  all  things  as  they  seem  to  the 
*  hero. '  If  you  find  a  word  or  a  sug- 
gestive line  or  sentence  in  any  of  my 
copy,  you  cut  it  out  and  deduct  it  from 
the  royalties. 

"  I  want  this  man  to  be  a  man  of  natu- 
ral intelligence,  of  individual  character, 
absolutely  open  and  broad-minded ;  and 
show  how  the  Creator  of  the  earth  has 
got  him  in  a  rat-trap — put  him  here 
'  willy  nilly  '  (you  know  the  Omar  verse) ; 
and  then  I  want  to  show  what  he  does 
about  it.  There  is  always  the  eternal 
question  from  the  primal  source — '  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  ' 

"  Please  don't  think  for  the  half  of  a 
moment  that  the  story   is   going  to  be 
anything  of  an  autobiography.     I  have  a  distinct  character  in 
my  mind  for  the  part,  and  he  does  not  at  all " 

Of  this  projected  novel.  The  Bookman  understands,  O.  Henry 
left  just  eight  pages  in  manuscript. 


ANOTHER   REMBRANDT   FOR   AMERICA 

ONE  MORE  occasion  for  transatlantic  moralizings  upon 
the  conquest  of  Art  by  Dollars,  has  been  furnished  by 
the  recent  purchase  of  "  The  Polish  Rider,"  which  many 
consider  Rembrandt's  greatest  painting,  by  Henry  Clay  Frick, 
the  Pittsburg  millionaire.  The  painting  had  been  for  about  one 
hundred  years  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Prince  Tar- 
nowsky,  guarded  by  a  price  which  kept  picture-dealers  at  a  dis- 
tance. Of  this  masterpiece  the  London  Sphere  says  that  "  with 
the  possible  exception  of  '  The  Mill,'  belonging  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  Rembrandt's 
pictures,  and  at  the  Rembrandt  Exhibition  in  1906  was  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  artist's 
genius. " 

The  painting,  listed  as  "  Portrait  of  a  Young  Polish  Cavalier 
of  the  Lyowski  Regiment,"  is  thus  described  in  Dr.  Bode's 
completed  catalog  of  Rembrandt's  works : 

"  A  young  patrician  horseman  advances  toward  the  right  in  a 
hilly  landscape  on  a  light  gray  horse,  which  bears  a  panther 
skin  for  a  saddle-cloth,  and  turns  his  handsome,  beardless  face 
to  the  spectator.  He  wears  a  long  light  yellow  tunic  closely 
fastened  at  the  top  with  a  number  of  blue  buttons,  tight  red 
breeches,  yellow  boots,  and  a  red  cap  with  a  wide  border  of  fur. 
In  his  right  hand,  which  is  prest  against  his  side,  he  holds  a 
mace ;  at  his  right  side  hang  an  Oriental  leather  quiver  and  a 
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bow  ;  on  the  other  side  alonj?  sword.  The  reins  are  of  icd  Rus- 
sian leather;  a  fox's  brush  danjrles  from  the  horse's  neck.  In 
the  background  is  a  large  fortress  on  a  high  mountain  ;  on  the 
left  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  waterfall  is  distinguishable ; 
to  the  right  a  lake  with  buildings  on  the  shores  and  a  watch-fire. " 

The  painting,  we  learn  further  from  The  Sphere,  has  been  on 
exhibition  at  the  Carfax  Galleries  in  London  pending  its  ship- 
ment to  America. 


AMERICAN  LACK   OF  LEARNING 

WHILE  the  question  "  Does  a  college  education  pay  ?  " 
has  generally  been  answered  in  the  negative  only  by 
men  famous  for  having  made  other  things  pay,  it 
has  been  left  for  John  Jay  Chapman,  lawyer,  uncompromising 
political  reformer,  scholar,  and  essayist  of  international  reputa- 
tion, to  convict  American  education  of  the  serious  offense  of  fail- 
ing to  educate.  In  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Chapman 
thus  metaphorically  presents  our  national  want  of 
learning  and  our  inability  to  comprehend  either 
the  inwardness  or  worth  of  true  education : 

"  I  would  liken  America  to  a  just-grown  young 
man  of  good  impulses  who  has  lacked  early  ad- 
vantages. He  feels  that  cultivation  belongs  to 
him  ;  and  yet  he  can  not  catch  it  nor  hold  it.  He 
feels  the  impulse  of  expression,  and  yet  he  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  He  feels  that  he  is  fitted 
for  general  society ;  and  yet  he  has  no  current 
ideas  or  conversation.  And,  of  course — I  say  it 
with  regret,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  situation — ^of 
course,  he  is  heady  and  proud  of  himself." 


We  have  neglected  or  rejected  tradition  and  the 
artistic  and  intellectual  triumphs  of  the  past, 
asserts  Mr.  Chapman,  unmindful  of  all  that  cen- 
turies of  the  best  human  thought  can  teach  us ; 
forgetting  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages ; 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  "  all  teaching  is  merely 
a  way  of  acquainting  the  learner  with  the  body 
of  existing  tradition."  We  have  surrendered  all 
to  business  and  science,  and  seek  only  that  which 
can  create  wealth  and  promote  physical  well- 
being.  We  have  commercialized  our  universities, 
demanding  of  them  only  that  they  shall  teach  our 
young  men  how  to  "  get  on  in  the  world. " 

The  sudden  creation  of  wealth  which  marked 
the  nineteenth  century,  whatever  its  benefits, 
caused  the  disappearance  of  the  old  order  with  all 
its  experience,  charm,  and  refinement : 


the  languages  of  the  lino  arts,  of  religion,  of  philosophy, 
so  important  to  humanity  ?  These  languages  .science  can 
neither  translate  nor  expound,  therefore  science  should  nccept 
them : 

■'  There  are,  then,  in  the  modern  world  these  two  influences 
which  are  hostile  to  education  the  influence  of  business  and  the 
influence  of  science.  In  Europe  these  influences  are  qualified 
by  the  vigor  of  the  old  learning.  In  America  they  dominate 
remorselessly,  and  make  the  path  of  education  doubly  hard. 
Consider  how  they  meet  us  in  ordinary  social  life.  We  have  all 
heard  men  bemoan  the  time  they  have  spent  over  Latin  and 
Greek,  on  the  ground  that  these  studies  did  not  fit  them  for 
business  -as  if  a  thing  must  be  worth  less  if  it  can  be  neither 
eaten  nor  drunk.  It  is  hard  to  explain  the  value  of  education 
to  men  who  have  forgotten  the  meaning  of  education :  its  sym- 
bols convey  nothing  to  them 

"  When  Darwin  confest  that  poetry  had  no  meaning  for  him, 
and  that  nothing  significant  was  left  to  him  in  the  whole  artistic 
life  of  the  past,  he  did  not  know  how  many  of  his  brethren  his 
words  were  destined  to  describe." 


Phologra[>h  l>y  the  Jierlin  rhutographiu  Co. 

A    NOBLE    PAINTING    THAT    AMERICA    WILL    SEE. 

At  the  Rembrandt  Exhibition  in  1906,  "  The  Polish  Rider,"  recently  purchased  by  H.  C. 
Frick  of  Pittsburg,  "  was  generally  accepted  as  the  most  perfect  exhibition  of  the  artist's 
genius."    It  represents  a  young  patrician  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Poland. 


"  In  its  place  we  have  a  crude  world,  indifferent  to  everything 
except  physical  well-being.  In  the  place  of  the  fine  arts  and 
the  crafts,  we  have  business  and  science.  Business  is,  of  course, 
devoted  to  the  increase  of  physical  well-being ;  and  science  is, 
in  all  except  its  highest  reaches  of  thought,  a  mere  extension 
of  business. 

"  Science  is  the  theory  of  world  business,  race  business, 
cosmic  business.  Science  saves  lives  and  dominates  the  air 
and  the  sea,  science  does  a  hundred  wonders,  and  all  of  us 
^re  incredibly  in  debt  to  science,  and  we  should  not  be  un- 
grateful. But  science  does  not  express  spiritual  truth.  It 
neither  sings  nor  jokes,  it  neither  prays  nor  rejoices,  it  neither 
loves  nor  hates.  It  respects  only  its  own  language  and  its  own 
habits  of  thought,  and  puts  trust  only  in  what  is  in  its  own  shop 
window. " 

Without  minimizing  the  real  importance  of  science,  Mr.  Chap- 
man objects  to  the  assumption  of  science  that  its  ever-shifting 
field  comprizes  everything  worth  knowing.  "  I  do  not, "  he 
writes,  "  undervalue  the  accomplishments  of  science ;  but  I 
deprecate  the  contempt  which  science  expresses  for  anything 
that  does  not  happen  to  be  called  science."  Science  has  a  com- 
plex language  of  its  own  ;  why,  then,  must  science  trample  upon 


In  defense  of  the  much-decried  classics  as  a  feature  of  mod- 
ern education  Mr.  Chapman  says : 

"  Drop  the  classics  from  education  ?  Ask  rather.  Why  not 
drop  education  ?  for  the  classics  are  education.  We  can  not 
draw  a  line  and  say,  '  Here  we  start. '  The  facts  are  the  other 
way.  We  started  long  ago,  and  our  very  life  depends  upon 
keeping  alive  all  that  we  have  thought  and  felt  during  our 
history.     If  the  continuity  is  taken  from  us,  we  shall  relapse." 

Our  standards  of  education  are  far  below  those  of  Europe. 
"  Our  art,  our  historical  knowledge,  our  music  and  general 
conversation  show  a  stiffness  and  lack  of  exuberance,  a  lack  of 
vitality  and  of  unconscious  force — the  faults  of  beginners  in  all 
walks  of  life."  That  the  art  in  which  we  most  excel  is  archi- 
tecture, is  due  to  "  severe  and  conscientious  study  of  the  monu- 
ments of  art,  through  humble,  old-fashioned  training."  Yet 
Mr.  Chapman  does  not  recommend  "  subservience  to  Europe, 
but  subservience  to  intellect." 

Literature  thrives  most  through  the  mental  conquest  of  the 
great  literature  of  other  years — the  heirship  of  intellect: 

"  We  think  of  Shakespeare  as  of  a  lightly-lettered  person ;  but 
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he  was  ransacking  books  all  day  to  find  plots  and  language  for 
his  plays.  He  reeks  with  mythology;  he  swims  in  classical 
metaphor;  and,  if  he  knew  the  Latin  poets  only  in  translation, 
he  knew  them  with  that  famished  intensity  of  interest  which 
can  draw  the  meaning  through  the  walls  of  a  bad  text.  Deprive 
Shakespeare  of  his  sources,  and  he  could  not  have  teen 
Shakespeare. " 

But  with  us,  our  very  text-books  are  unlearned : 

"  Open  almost  any  primary  text-book  or  school-book  in 
America,  and  you  will,  on  almost  every  page  of  it,  find  inelegan- 
cies  of  usage,  roughnesses,  inaccuracies,  and  occasional  errors 
of  grammar.  The  book  has  been  written  by  an  incompetent 
hand.  Now,  what  has  the  writer  lacked  ?  Is  it  grammar  ?  Is 
it  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  with  good  models,  with 
the  Bible,  with  history  ?  It  is  all  these  things,  and  more.  No 
schoolroom  teaching  can  make  a  man  write  good  English.  No 
school-teaching  ever  made  an  educated  man,  or  a  man  who  could 
write  a  good  primary  text-book.  It  requires  a  home  of  early 
culture,  supplemented  by  the  whole  curriculum  of  scholarship 
and  university  training.  Nothing  but  this  great  engine  will 
produce  that  little  book." 

Mr.  Chapman  has  a  fine  contempt  for  modern  "  peptonized 
text-books  "  and  "  learning  made  easy. "  Books  providing  "  easy 
reading  on  great  subjects  "  contain  "  a  subtle  perversion  of  edu- 
cation. "  For  "  learning  is  not  easy,  but  hard ;  culture  is  severe. 
The  steps  to  Parnassus  are  steep  and  terribly  arduous.  This 
truth  is  often  forgotten  among  us."  We  must  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world  at  first  hand, 
"  whether  their  mode  of  thought  be  music  or  marble  or  canvas 
or  language. " 

Our  universities  have  been  turning  into  business  agencies. 
They  are  obliged  to  teach  things  that  pay : 

"  To  be  sure,  the  whole  of  past  history  can  not  be  swept  away 
in  a  day,  and  we  have  not  wholly  discarded  a  certain  conven- 
tional and  rhetorical  reverence  for  learning.  A  dash  and  var- 
nish of  education  are  thought  to  be  desirable — the  wash  that  is 
growing  every  year  more  thin. " 

Mr.  Chapman  boldly  casts  aside  all  idea  that  true  education 
is  likely  to  advantage  a  man,  commercially.  It  must  be  sought, 
if  at  all,  for  those  benefits  that  only  he  that  desires  it  can 
understand : 

"  Now,  the  truth  is  that  the  higher  education  does  not  advance 
a  man's  personal  influence  except  under  special  circumstances. 
What  it  gives  a  man  is  the  power  of  expression ;  but  the  ability 
to  express  himself  has  kept  many  a  man  poor.  Let  no  one 
imagine  that  society  is  likely  to  reward  him  for  self-expression 
in  any  walk  of  life.  He  is  much  more  likely  to  be  punished  for 
it.  The  question  of  a  man's  success  in  life  depends  upon  society 
at  large.  The  more  highly  an  age  is  educated,  the  more  highly 
it  rewards  education  in  the  individual.  In  an  age  of  indiffer- 
ence to  learning,  the  educated  man  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Thus 
the  thesis  that  education  advances  self-interest — that  thesis 
upon  which  many  of  our  colleges  are  now  being  conducted — is 
substantially  false.  The  little  scraps  and  snatches  of  true  edu- 
cation which  a  man  now  gets  at  college  often  embarrass  his 
career.  Our  people  are  finding  this  out  year  by  year ;  and  as 
they  do  so,  they  naturally  throw  the  whole  conception  of  the 
higher  education  overboard.  If  education  is  to  break  down  as  a 
commercial  asset,  what  excuse  have  they  for  retaining  it  at  all  ? 
They  will  force  the  colleges  to  live  up  to  the  advertisements, 
and  to  furnish  the  kind  of  education  that  pays  its  way.  It  is 
clear  that  if  the  colleges  persist  in  the  utilitarian  view,  the 
higher  learning  will  disappear.  It  has  been  disappearing  very 
rapidly,  and  can  be  restored  only  through  the  birth  of  a  new 
spirit  and  of  a  new  philosophic  attitude  in  our  university  life." 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  symptoms,  Mr.  Chapman  thus  voices 
a  hope  for  our  intellectual  salvation  : 

"  I  believe  that  to-day  there  is  a  spirit  of  learning  abroad  in 
America — here  and  there,  in  the  young — the  old  insatiable  pas- 
sion. I  feel  as  if  men  were  arising — most  of  them  still  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  early  training — to  whom  life  has  no  mean- 
ing except  as  a  search  for  the  truth.  This  exalted  famine  of 
the  young  scholar  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  is  religion  and 
art  and  science  in  the  chrysalis." 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS  NEGLECTING 
GERMAN 

WE  FREQUENTLY  hear  that  the  American  collegian 
does  not  learn  how  to  write  English.  From  Germany 
now  comes  the  parallel  charge  that,  notwithstanding 
the  praise  that  has  been  heaped  upon  the  German  school  system, 
the  German  student  is  rarely  taught  the  proper  use  of  his  mother 
tongue.  The  school  system  of  Germany  has  recently  been 
severely  criticized  by  German  professors— Sprengel,  Prings- 
heim,  and  others  ;  and  in  the  Suddeutsche  Monatshefte  for  June, 
Joseph  Hofmiller,  a  well-known  philologist,  arraigns  modern 
German  teaching  for  being  antiquated,  absurdly  scholastic,  and 
neglecting  to  train  the  student  either  in  writmg  his  own 
language  or  in  modern  methods  of  thought. 

The  German  language,  we  learn,  is  the  most  neglected  of  all 
studies.  During  the  nine  years  of  his  school  life,  from  grammar- 
school  through  the  high  school,  the  student  is  taught  little  of 
German  language  or  literature.  Obsolete  classicism  is  tne  rule. 
The  schedule  of  hours  a  week  devoted  severally  to  German, 
Latin,  and  Greek  in  most  schools  is  given  as  follows: 

Grades  123456789 

German  543222234) 

Latin  888887766[   Hours  per  week. 

Greek  ---666666) 

Students  who  do  not  attend  the  classical-language  course  have 
an  extra  German  recitation  each  week.  Tho  the  examination 
in  German  composition  is  the  test  by  which  candidates  pass  or 
fail,  the  rules  of  composition  which  the  students  are  taught  to 
observe  are  ridiculously  artificial.     Says  the  writer : 

"  No  adult,  excepting  perhaps  some  inferior  preacher  utterly 
devoid  of  imagination,  would  ever  indite  anything  like  a  '  Ger- 
man composition  '  with  its  introduction,  transition,  main  theme, 
and  subdivisions :  A,  B,  C,  a,  b,  c,  1,  2,  3,  transition  and  con- 
clusion. The  German  composition  has  been  characterized  by 
Professor  Pringsheim  as  made  up  of  a  heap  of  linguistic  and 
historical  information,  learned  by  rote  and  treated  according  to 
the  accepted  recipe,  with  the  addition  of  classical  quotations, 
moral  platitudes,  and  patriotic  phrases." 

Instead  of  what  the  American  schoolboy  would  call  "  live  sub- 
jects," classical  themes  are  put  first.  Of  the  themes  given  out 
last  year  in  the  seventh  grade,  that  is,  to  children  between  sev- 
enteen and  eighteen  years  old,  the  author  says  that,  out  of  nine 
subjects,  six  read  as  follows : 

1.  "  Why  did  Livy  consider  the  first  Punic  war  the  most 
memorable  ?  " 

2.  "  Why  did  Anchises  consider  Crete  as  the  Trojans'  promised 
land  ?  " 

3.  "  Describe  Ithaca  from  the  'Odyssey, '  Books  XII.  and  XIV." 

4.  "  How  did  Hannibal  cheer  his  soldiers  during  the  crossing 
of  the  Alps  ?  " 

5.  "  Why  were  the  Romans  defeated  at  the  Trebia  ?  " 

6.  "  Describe  the  pleasures  of  old  age  from  Cicero's  '  Cato 
Major. '  " 

In  other  grades  and  other  schools  the  majority  of  subjects 
assigned  for  treatment  were  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
and  from  ancient  history.  Students  were  required  to  discuss 
"  Hector  as  a  man  and  a  hero  "  ;  "  Agamemnon's  sins  and  pen- 
ance "  ;  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice."  They  were  told  to  "give  a 
synopsis  and  appreciation  of  the  first  ode  of  Horace  "  ;  to  "  com- 
pare Augustus  with  Constantine  "  ;  to  tell  "  the  story  of  Catiline 
according  to  Sallust." 

Denouncing  the  indifference  toward  the  teaching  of  German 
language  and  literature  persistently  manifested  by  the  school 
authorities,  the  writer  recalls  that  at  tho  last  congress  of  Ger- 
man philologists  and  teachers,  "  during  which  all  branches  of 
pedagogy  were  discust  in  detail,  the  one  branch  which  was 
omitted — whether  through  carelessness  or  because  it  was  con- 
sidered irrelevant — was  German."— T7-anslati(m  made  fm  The 
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Karland.  Aiiii.  Kii.skiu  arid  His  ('iicl(\  Illiis- 
trate<l.     I'p.  ;<:<2.    New  York;  C.  P.  Puliiain's  Sons. 

Hiis  book  should  please  not  only  Ruskiii 
students  but  any  who  niv  inteirslcd  in  the 
men  and  women  of  the  nineteenth  eentury, 
famons  either  in  art  or  literature.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  first,  Kuskin's 
youth  and  hornet  life,  with  all  the  forees  and 
environment  that  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
enigmatical  and  contradictory  characteristics; 
second,  his  life  as  influenced  by  Turner, 
Millais,  Hohnan,  Hunt,  Hurne-.Iones,  D.  G. 
Hos.sctti,  ('oventry  Patmore,  Carlyle,  Dr. 
John  Urown,  and  the  Brownings;  third, 
an  estimate  of  his  character  and  greatness 
deducetl  from  his  own  writings. 

Kuskin's  subservience  to  his  parents 
tinged  his  whole  life.  In  spite  of  his  disap- 
pointments in  affairs  of  the  heart,  the  young 
genius  kept  his  high  ideal  of  woman  and  the 
home. — "  Home  is  the  place  of  Peace;  the 
shelter,  not  only  from  all  injury  but  from  all 
terror,  doubt,  and  division."  He  was  almost 
a  spenilthrift  in  his  generosity  to  others,  but 
did  not  believe  in  waste.  "There  is  no  wealth 
but  life."  The  "Master"  had  very  definite 
ideas  and  strong  prejudices.  His  writings 
foreshadow  many  of  the  great  movements 
of  later  days  and  prove  that  he  thought 
deeply  in  regard  to  problems  of  socialism, 
education,  woman's  extended  influence,  and 
the  abuses  of  the  trusts. 

EaiKleston,   George  Gary.     The  History  of  the 

Confederate  War,  Its  Causes  and  Its  Conduct. 
A  Narrative  and  Critical  History.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp. 
433-369.     New  York:     Sturgis  &  Walton.    $4  net. 

Mr.  Eggleston  comes  of  Virginia  stock,  spent 
his  early  life  in  Indiana,  removed  to  Virginia 
just  before  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  service,  served  throughout 
that  conflict,  and  then  came  to  New  York, 
where,  for  the  many  years  that  have  since 
elapsed,  he  has  laboriou.sly  pursued  his  vo- 
cations as  journalist  and  author.  It  is  only  a 
few  weeks  since  he  pubhshed  an  extremely 
interesting  volume  of  personal  recollections. 
Readers  familiar  only  with  liis  many  works  of 
fiction  must  have  been  charmed  to  learn  in 
that  work  how  varied  had  been  his  life. 
Readers  of  those  novels  must  have  seen  that 
no  man  could  have  written  them  who  had 
not  seen  actual  service  on  the  Southern  side 
in  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  present  work,  in  which  Mr.  Eggleston 
has  chosan  to  describe  the  great  conflict  as 
a  "Confederate,"  rather  than  a  civil,  war, 
he  has  not  given  his  readers  reminiscences 
but  an  actual  history.  One  nowhere  perceives 
that  personal  experience  is  the  basis  of  the 
story  he  tells.  Per- 
sonal experience  in- 
evitably helped  him 
in  his  preparations  for 
it,  but  the  work  stands 
quite  detached  from 
that  experience.  It  is 
not  a  history  of  the 
Civil  War  from  the 
Confederate  side,  as 
one  might  assume,  par- 
tizanship  being  com- 
pletely absent  from  it. 
One  discovers  that  Mr. 
Eggleston's  whole  life 
since  the  war  closed 
must  have  been  given 
in  leisure  moments  to 
a  study  of  this  subject . 


Not  otherwise  could  he  have  prodvuii'd  two 
volumes  so  lucid,  dis[)assi()nate,  and  informing. 
One  point  brought  out  by  him  with  ex- 
cellent clearness  is  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  South  labored  as  to  sourci!s  of 
supply.  Bring  an  agricultural  region  almost 
exclusively,  the  gravest  kind  of  problems  con- 
stantly confronted  the  South  in  tlu?  matter  of 
the  simple  necessities  of  food,  clothing,  fire- 
arms, and  .'inuiumition.  T\w  full  story  of  the 
means  by  which  those  disadvantages  were 
met  has  never  yet  been  told — perhaps  never 
can  be  adetjuately  told.  Some  day,  however, 
there  will  be  written  a  fine  book  on  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  the  Southern  struggle.  Mr. 
Eggleston  hiin.self  might  write  such  a  book, 
could  anythi!ig  tempt  him  from  his  i>resent 
retirement  at  Lake  George  to  a  task  calling  for 
so  much  careful  research. 

Krsklne,    .John.      liCading   American   Novelists'. 
8vo,  pp.  378.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    ,$1.75  net. 

The  leading  American  novelists,  according 

to  Professor  Erskine,  are  six  in  number.    The 

portraits  of  these  leaders  are  given  with   a 

biography  and  a  brief  critical  estimate.      We 

suppose    that   Charles    Brockden    Brown    is 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  merely  for  the 

sake  of  historic  completeness.      But,  if   the 

Professor  has  begun  at  the  fountain-head,  he 

has  not  quite  noted  the  course  of  the  stream. 

Cooper,  Hawthorne,  William  Gilmore  Simms, 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Bret  Harte  are 

not  all  the  leading  novelists.     Some  of  them, 

it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  lead  Howells,  Marion 

Crawford,  and  Henry  James.     Of  Brown  this 

author    says,    "story-telling    only   happened 

to  be  one  of  his  experiments."    But  it  was  no 


CHAPEI-    .\T   SPALATO   IN    WHICH    DIOCLETIAN    WAS 
BURIED. 


Diocletian's  palace  at  spalato  bestored. 


e.KlKiriment  with  the  lunnentioned  authors 
we  have  named  above;.  This  featun;  of  the 
work  is  its  \vr)rst  omission.  Tlu;  critical  por- 
tion is  stcre()tyj)e(l  and  lliin.  I'eo|)le  may 
want  to  know  the  personal  history  of  a  novelist, 
but  prefcir  to  use  their  own  judgment  al)out 
his  stories.  Unless,  indee<l,  they  belong  to 
that  unhappy  class  who  wish  to  h^arn  from  a 
specialist  in  literature  what  oi)inions  th(;y 
ought  to  hold  on  any  literary  subject. 

Feuchtersleben,  Krnest  von.  II(falth  and  Sug- 
gestion: The  Dietetics  of  t  u-  .Mind.  Translated 
and  I'.dited  Ijy  hiidwig  l^ewi.sohn,  M.  A.  12mo, 
pp.  168.    New  York:   li.  \V.  Ilueboch. 

This  little  volume,  up-to-date  in  title,  and 
e.s.sentially  so  in  contents,  nevertheless  is  the; 
product  of  a  good  generation  ago.  It  was 
written  at  a  time  when  all  the  current  interest 
in  psychotherapeutics  was  unknown.  And 
yet,  how  familiar,  and  how  pertinent  to  our 
own  day,  are  the  words  of  the  author's  in- 
trodviction!  "Our  time  is  swift,  stormy,  and 
frivolous.  Hence,  to  direct  attention  from  the 
discouraging  life  of  the  present,  from  the  still 
more  discouraging  spectacle  of  a  literature 
wavering  amid  a  thousand  meaningle.ss  tend- 
encies, to  the  calm  regions  of  the  inner 
man,  the  contemplation  of  ourselves — this 
is  to  render  a  genuine  service  to  the  pul)lic 
mind."  And  this  is  what  the  author  does, 
through  a  series  of  chapters  on  "  The  Power  of 
Spirit,"  "Beauty  and  Health,"  "Imagina- 
tion," "The  Will,"  "Reason  and  Culture," 
"Temperament  and  Passion,"  "The 
Emotions,"  "The  Law  of  Contrast,"  "Hy- 
pochondria," and  "  Truth  and  Nature."  The 
book  lacks  the  correct  scientific  perspective 
that  more  exact  knowledge  of  neurology 
and  psychology  has  given  our  generation. 
But  the  author  was  a  scientist  in  his  day, 
and,  better  still,  a  prophet  for  all  days.  He 
had  grasped  the  truth  that  "The  first  cura- 
tives as  well  as  preventives  of  all  human 
ills  are  truth  and  nature."  "Health  is  noth- 
ing but  the  opposing  of  our  true  and  strong 
and  sincere  selves  to  the  hostile  forces  of  the 
world."  There  is  a  rare  mixture  of  scientific 
and  esthetic  discernment  of  the  mainsprings 
of  life,  as  well  as  a  rare  sententiousness  of 
statement,  which  makes  this  book  a  classic 
of  its  kind.  We  are  not  surprized  to  read  in 
the  translator's  preface  that  it  has  passed 
through  inntimerable  editions  in  the  original, 
and  that  it  is  represented  in  all  the  practical, 
popular  series  of  books  in  which  Germany  is 
so  rich. 

Frothingham,  A.  L.  Roman  Cities  in  Ital.v 
and  Dalmatia.  With  61  full-page  plates.  12mo, 
pp.343.    New  York:  Sturgis  Jt  Walton.    SI. 7,5  net. 

Dr.  Frothiiigham's  occupation  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  his- 
tory and  archeologj- 
has  not  prevented  him 
from  writing  a  book 
of  interest  to  readers 
other  than  specialists. 
With  a  background  of 
ample  learning,  he  has 
been  able  to  produce  a 
book  interesting  alike 
to  the  specialist,  the 
cultivated  professioiial 
man,  and  the  tourist. 
The  work  in  the  main 
is  concerned  with  Ital- 
ian cities,  but  these  are 
not  the  ntiore  familiar 
ones.  Such  names 
as    Ferentino,    Legni, 
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Norva,  and  Falerii  will  he  strange  to  many, 
and  yet  the  author  soon  convinces  a  reader 
how  much  remains  in  tliem  worthy  of  study. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous,  will 
interest  readers  even  at  a  mere  glance  through 
the  book,  while  the  text  itself  is  sure  to  hold 
his  attention,  once  any  one  begins  to  read 
it.  Mr.  Frothingham's  knowledge  is  of  a 
kind  possible  only  to  a  man  who  devotes 
years  to  his  subject.  Much  that  is  here 
disclosed  the  student  will  search  for  in  vain 
elsewhere.  A  notable  chapter  is  the  one 
devoted  to  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  in  which  is 
included  the  most  illuminating  account  we 
have  seen  of  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato. 
of  which  several  striking  illustrations  are 
given. 

Galsworthy.  John.  A  Jlotley.  12mo,  pp.  274. 
'Sew  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     S1.20  net. 

Hamilton.  John  J.  The  Dethronement  of  the 
City  Boss.  Being  a  study  of  the  Commission  Plan 
of  Government,  as  Begun  in  Galveston,  Developed 
and  Extended  in  D^s  M lines  and  Already  Taken" Up 
by  Many  Other  Cities  Kast  and  West.  12mo,  pp. 
285.    New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    $1.20  net. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  a  citizen  of  Des  Moines, 
who  has  been  personally  identified  with  the 
pohtical  movement  deriving  its  name  from 
that  city,  has  here  produced  the  first  account 
in  book  form  of  "  the  Des  Moines  plan  "  and  of 
the  success  with  which  it  has  been  extended 
to  some  seventy  cities  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  government  of  cities  nothing  has  been 
achieved  in  our  generation  comparable  to 
this.  Wherever  the  plan  has  been  tried 
It  has  produced  notable  results.  The  ward 
system  has  been  abolished,  party  control 
eHminated,  direct  responsibility  of  officials 
to  the  people  secured,  and  the  means  provided 
for  a  prompt  correction  of  maladministra- 
tion. Mr.  Hamilton's  book  describes  the 
origin  of  the  Des  Moines  plan  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Calveston,  the  changes  made  in  it 
at  Des  Moines,  and  in  detail  points  out  the 
workings  of  city  government  vuider  it,  and 
the  results  achieved.  In  an  appendix  he 
^ives  the  text  of  the  Des  Moines  charter. 
One  chapter  of  particular  interest  is  that 
which  specifies  the  results  achieved  in  five 
typical  cities.  He  obtained  reports  from 
many  cities  of  the  workings  of  the  new 
i-harter,  and  says  there  is  no  essential  varia- 
tion in  their  character.  Everywhere  he  heard 
of  leaks  "  stopt,  system  taking  the  place  of 
chaos,  efficiency  substituted  for  poor  service, 
])romptness  for  hopeless  procrastination,  lower 


for  higher   tax   levels,    or  better   values   re- 
ceived for  public  outlays." 

Hart.  .Albert  Bushnell.  The  Southern  South. 
Svo,  pp.  445.  New  York:  J).  Appleton  &  Co. 
?1.50  net. 

Every  available  source  of  information  has 
apparently  been  explored  by  Professor  Bush- 
nell Hart  in  this  careful  work,  in  which  he  has 
labored  to  give  a  faithful  portrayal  of  South- 
ern life,  sentiment,  and  character.     He  deals 


WILLIAM     MORTON'     P.WNE, 

Author  of  "  Leading  American  Essayists." 


JOHN    J.   H.^MILTON, 

Author  of  "The  Dethronement  of  the   City  Boss." 

with  the  Southern  temperament,  the  negro 
question,  the  condition  of  crime,  and  the 
problem  of  lynching.  The  relations  of  the 
two  races  in  politics  and  social  life  are  treated 
with  masterly  impartiality.  He  passes  a 
rather  sad  verdict  on  the  negro  in  his  chapter 
"Is  the  Negro  Rising?  "  "It  is  undeniable," 
he  remarks,  "  that  the  negro  has  no  such 
spirit  of  acquisition,  no  such  willingness  to 
sacrifice  present  delight  for  future  good,  as  the 
Northern  immigrant,  or  even  the  Southern 
poor  white."  Yet  he  sees  that  for  the 
present  condition  of  the  Sotith  "the  remedy 
is  patience."  For  "the  South  is  behind  no 
other  part  of  the  coimtry  in  a  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  moral  forces."  The  negro  is  to 
be  raised  to  a  higher  level  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  "  a  long,  hard  process,  full  of 
disappointment,  and  perhaps  of  bitterness." 
The  problem  of  the  South  is  the  race  problem 
of  which  the  professor  speaks  optimistically. 
"The  races  can  live  alongside,  and  cooperate, 
tho  one  be  superior  to  the  other."  The  only 
hope  for  Sotithern  progress  and  prosperity 
lies  in  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

Holder,  Charles  Frederick.  Recreations  of  a 
Sportsman.  Svo,  pp.399,  New  York;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $2. 

It  is  a  refreshing  thing  to  read  the  book  of  a 
man  who  loves  life  in  the  open  air  as  Mr. 
Holder  does,  and  who  is  an  accompli.shed  trav- 
eler and  sportsman.  Those  who  have  read 
Izaak  Walton  and  felt  the  charm  which  his 
genius  has  lent  to  the  quiet  river  banks  and 
Ijools  of  narrow  England  will  experience  a  thrill 
in  following  the  present  author  through  the 
wider  fields  and  ample  ether  in  which  he  has 
met  with  his  adventiu-es.  He  has  fishctl  in 
the  remote  streams  of  our  great  Sierras  and  at 
the  foot  of  our  great  Cascades.  He  relates 
with  gusto  how  he  tackles  the  gre:vt  fish  of 
the  Pacific  and  lands  the  tuna  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  weight  with  a  twelve 
ounce  rod. 


a  more  fasciiiating  record  of  skill,  a  more 
brilliant  and  enthusiastic  description  of 
scenery  in  rarely  penetrated  regions  we  have 
never  met  with.  Lie  on  your  back  in  the  sun- 
lit hanunock  or  on  the  sea-shore  and  devour 
this  vol  tune.  It  is  a  perfect  vacation  book, 
whose  interest  is  increased  by  eighty  full- 
page  pictures. 

Johnson.  Owen.  The  Humming  Bird.  Illus- 
trated. 16mo,  pp.  86.  New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.     50  cents. 

Johnson.  Rossiter.  The  Story  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  12mo,  pp.  284.  New 
York:  Wessels  &  Bissell  Co.     .?!  net. 

Dr.   Johnson's    work    appeared    originally 

some  five  years  ago.     That  a  new  edition 

should  now  appear  is  a  proper  tribute  to  its 

merits.      So   excellent    a   book   deserves   to 

remain  active  for  many  years. 

Keeler.  Harriet  L.  Our  Garden  Flowers.  Pp. 
531.    New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2. 

A  combination  of  the  ordinary  botanical 
text-book  with  an  exhaustive  and  apprecia- 
tive study  of  garden  flowers  makes  this  book 
singularly  attractive.  Tho  supposedly  dealing 
with  cultivated  flowers  only,  so  many  wild 
flowers  have  been  "tamed"  in  the  history 
of  their  development  that  few  of  them  are 
missing  from  this  handbook  of  floral  knowl- 
edge. It  is  enriched  by  ninety  illustrations 
from  photographs  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  illustrations  from  drawings.  There 
are  comprehensive  descriptions  of  the  haunts 
and  lives  of  flowers,  apt  quotations  from  va- 
rious sources,  and  mythological  and  authen- 
tic, derivations  of  floral  terms.  It  is  charm- 
ingly written.  The  illustrations  and  the 
literarj'  quality  of  the  text  will  appeal  to  all 
flower  lovers,  as  well  as  to  the  student. 

Meredith,  George.  The  Works  of.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion in  27  volumes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Following    the    splendid    edition    of    the 

works  of  Henry  James   that  the   Scribners 

have  issued,  a  collection  in  the  same  ample 

and  luxtirious  volumes  is  issuing  from  the 

same  house  of  the  works  of  George  Meredith. 

This  is  styled  a  "memorial  edition,"  and  the 

fact  that  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the 

late  novelist — Mr.  William  M.  Meredith  and 

Lord  Morley — are  the  sponsors  for  this  work 

guarantees  that   all  that  one  can  desire  in 

fulness   of   contents,   in   accuracy   of    form, 

(Conlinucd  on  page  108) 


A    NEW    PORTR.\IT    OF    EDGAR    ALLAN    POE- 
FORE    UNPUBLISHED. 


-HKRETO- 


Printed  iu  "The  Century  Maeazine"  for  June 
from  a  miniature  painted  from  life  about  1846  by 
J.  A.  McDougall,  the  original  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
John  A.  Crockett  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  whose  hus- 

.  .■     1       1      f  .      band   it    was  given  by   McDougall  as  a  wedding 

A  more  romantic  book  oi  sport,    pre.sent. 
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GEO.  M.  COHAN 

Thepopmar  Actor-Manager 
and  Playwright,  says: 

Recovering  frn,v, 

to  be  able  to  gather  strength 
.nsp.teofthemost  c^S 
attention  to  diet.      My  ph" 
f  can    then    ordere7sanr 
togen  and  this  remedy  soon 
mended  matters.     I  ^afned 
strength    and    energ/Tery 
quickly  and  its  tonic  effect 
upon    my   nervous    system 
was  quite  extraordinary  " 


'''''  "  .ed  Satvatogen 

ana    ft^i    ^^'^   ^ecotntnend- 

.    „  u    to   «^J 
tiiends . 


©filllifnf'\l  Thousands  of  Letters  From  All 
Parts  of  the  World  Bring  Enthu- 
siastic  Approval   of   Sanatogen. 

Famous  physicians  and  noted  authors, 
churchmen,  actors — prominent  men  and  wo- 
men in  all  walks  of  life  testify  to  the  wonder- 
ful reconstructive  powers  of  Sanatogen. 

Brain  and  nerve  cells  react  to  the  high  tension  of  modern 
life.  Nervous  exhaustion — insomnia — indigestion  and  other 
nerve  disorders  are  almost  universal.  But  thousands  whose 
nerves  were  shattered  and  bodies  weakened  have  found  that 
Sanatogen  renews  the  strength — rebuilds  the  worn  — restores 
the  body  and  nerves  to  normal  health,  vigor,  vitality. 

Sanatogen  is  a  scientific  combination  of  Albumen — the 
greatest  tissue  food  known — and  Sodium  Glycero-phosphate 
— the  wonderful  brain  and  nerve  builder.  It  is  an  easily 
assimilated,  fine,  white  powder,  soluble  in  water,  milk, 
chocolate,  etc. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes  $1,   $1.90  and  $3.60 

Gel  it  from  your  druggist — if  not  ohlainahle  from  him,  write 

THE     BAUER     CHEMICAL     COMPANY 

Everett  Building  Union  Square  New  York 


Dr.  Saleeby's  Book,  "  The  Will  To  Do,"  will 
interest  you.      Write  for  a  free  copy. 

It  it  this  internationally  famed  physician-author's  latest  con- 
tribution to  medical  literature.  Dr.  Saleeby  has  the  knack 
of  imparting  most  valuable  advice  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
makes  pleasant  reading  and  this  book  is  no  exception.  It 
lays  down  some  new  rules  in  health  and  hygiene  and  graph- 
ically explains  the  relation  between  the  nervous  system  and 
our  every-day  life.  A  copy  mailed  with  our  compliments 
upon  request. 
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For  wear  with  knee 
or  full-length  draw- 
ers —  absolutely  flat 
at  every  point  of 
contact — cool,  light, 
sanitary,  and  com- 
fortable, however 
put  on  the  leg. 


No  metal  in  con> 
tact  with  the  skin, 

no  pad  to  heat  the 
eg,  no  thick,  clum- 
sy   buttons.     The 
grip  stands  away-^ 

your  pencil  will  easiK 
slip  beneath  it. 


25c  and  50c — at  dealers,  or  we  mail  them. 

Pioneer  Suspender  Go.  esx4bushed  is??  Philadelphia 


C/EMENTIUM 

*^  Sticks  Everything  but  is  not  Sticky,** 

Tou  can  mend  plates,  Tasps.  kettles, 
furniture,  loose  handled  knives,  etc., 
instead  of  having  to  replace  them. 


Stops  the  waste  throngli  bretkape 

ra-meniinm  is  a  mineral  past*  .  AVht-n 
llioroughly  set  it  is  not  afTucted  by 
water,  ifire  or  chemicals.  Never  be  with- 
out it,  it  will  save  ytm  many  a  dullnr. 
At  hardware,  drn^,  depaiimeiil. 
«rf>e<Ty  and  st»tionery  stores.  H  your 
dealer  hasn't  it.  we  will  svpply  you 
upon  receipt  of  his  na>iie  and  the 
price— 26c.  Write  for  Free  Booklet, 
*"  Lttle  Tragedies  of  Everyday  Life." 

C;i£MENTlUM  SALES  CO. 

Sole  Afrents  for  U.  S.  A. 

13(|.L   BoThtAn    St.,    lto!<tnn;  50  I. 

rimreh  St..  Now  Turk  ;    IH-I.    Ha- 

babh  Ave.,  Chien^n. 


Investors  Hold  the  Security 

Those  investing  in  our  Certificates 
hold  in  their  possession  all  papers  such  as 
Appraisers'  Sworn  Report,  Mortgage 
and  Insurance  Policies.  Real  Estate 
securing  these  Certificates  is  worth  at 
least  double  the  mortgage.  Their  sta- 
bility is  also  guaranteed  by  this  bank. 
6%  payable  semi-annually. 

Write /or  booklet  " E." 

CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON,   MISS. 

THEBANf:  THAT  PAYS  S/X  PERCENT 
-3  Of^DOUBL  Y  SECURED  CEPT/F/CATES 


Here's  Comfort  for  You! 


R OXFORD  Underwear.     Made 
of  the  good  old-fashioned,  long- 
wearing  balbriggan.  It  fiis.     Roomy. 

Never  binds  at  armholes—  drawers  ample  and  easy  at 
seat  and  crotch.  It  absorbs  perspiration — prevents  chill- 
ing. Does  not  shrink  with  months  of  wear  and  washing. 
Roxford  is  cut  in  the  ntio  stymies — knee  drawers, 
short-sleeve,  or  sleeveless  shirts  without  buttons. 
There 's  a  little  book,  on 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  im- 
provement in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for 
it  before  you  purchase  your  Spring  underwear.  //  's 
Well  worth  Writing  for. 


Long-ileevc  shirts 
Short -sleere  shirts 
Sleeveless  shirts  (no  buttons) 
Short -sleeve  shirts  (no  buttons) 


Ribbed  and  flat  union  luiu 
Ankle-length  drawers 
Knee-length  drawers 
Shoit-stout  drawers 
Lx>ng-iliin  drawers 


50c.,  75c.,  $1.00.    Send  your  name 
for  the  Book  and    please    yourself 


Roxford  Knitting  Co.,  Dept.  J 

Philadelphia 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Contirtved  from  page  106) 

in  the  wise  reticences  of  good  taste,  which 
characterize  this  work.  Indeed,  the  volumes 
that  already  have  come  to  hand  confirm 
this  expectation  and  give  ample  a.ssurance 
for  those  which  are  to  follow.  Not  only 
will  this  edition  when  completed  contain 
all  his  novels,  stories,  poems,  and  essays 
published  in  earlier  editions,  but  it  will 
contain  a  great  deal  of  entirely  new  matter, 
not  previously  included  in  editions  of  his 
works  and  also  some  that  have  never  SL'en 
the  light  of  the  public  day.  The  long  with- 
held novel,  "Celt  and  Saxon,"  now  appearing 
in  periodical  form,  and  an  unfinished  comedy, 
"The  Sentimentalists,"  given  recently  to 
the  public  in  Charles  Frohman's  Repertory 
Theater  in  London,  are  the  most  important 
among  the  things  that  Meredith  lovers  have 
had  to  wait  for.  Short  stories  and  essays, 
hitherto  unknown  or  buried  in  the  deepest 
and  wide  grave  of  periodical  literature,  will 
range  themselves  with  the  author's  acknowl- 
edged work,  for  better  or  for  worse.  There 
is  for  many  people  an  ungovernable  desire 
to  know  the  worst  as  w-ell  as  the  best  of  the 
man  whom  he  has  set  up  as  a  literary  god. 
His  chance  comes  when  the  man  dies  and 
his  estate  is  made  to  yield  up  all  its  available 
ca.sh  assets.  It  may  mean  a  prolonged 
purgatory  for  the  author's  troubled  spirit; 
it  is  the  penalty  he  pays  for  delaying  to 
make  a  bonfire  of  his  faihires.  Besides 
the  "collectors"  who  buy  for  love  of  the 
man  and  his  work  there  is  welcome  offered  to 
such  editions  as  this  by  a  certain  class 
typified  by  Lord  Melbourne,  who,  it  is  said, 
"  considered  it  satisfactory  when  these  fellows 
died  and  you  could  get  their  works  complete 
on  j'oiu-  shelves  and  then  an  end  of  thrm." 

This  edition  brings  up  another  question 
that  is  occasionally  discust  in  connection 
with  the  definitive  edition.  May  an  author 
legitimately  revise  his  work  and  put  forth 
another  version  after  old  admirers  have 
grown  fond  of  the  first?  Mr.  James  did  this; 
and  one  of  his  assertions  in  defense  was  that 
Mereilith  had  done  the  same  thing.  Readers 
will  judge  variou.sly.  Mr.  Edward  Clodd, 
Meredith's  old  friend,  solaces  himself  with 
his  earlier  editions  and  cries,  "Well,  any- 
way, you  can't  mutilate  my  copy."  How 
far  the  artist  can  go  back  upon  his  work; 
can  stifle,  so  to  speak,  the  conditions  that 
gave  it  being,  and  calmly  carve  old  s -ntenccs 
into  new  shapes,  or  cut  them  out  bodily, 
he  says,  only  the  author  of  imaginative 
work  can  judge.  That  seems  to  remove 
the   matter  from   our  judgment   altogether. 

Mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  illus- 
trations to  this  work.  The  frontispieces 
are  reproductions  of  very  up-to-date  photo- 
graphic studies  of  portraits  or  places.  Then 
there  are  reproductions  of  old  drawings, 
Keane's,  Du  Maurier's,  and  others,  taken 
from  the  earlier  editions.  They  carry  into 
our  .sophisticated  day  a  delightful  mid- 
Victorian  atmosphere. 

Up  to  the  pn^sent  these  volumes  have 
been  issued:  "The  Shaving  of  Shagpat," 
"The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fevorll,"  "Sandra 
Belloni"  (two  vols.),  "Rhoda  Fleming." 
"Evan  Harrington,"  "Vittoria"  (two  vols.), 
"Harry  Richmond"   (two  vols.) 

Merwin.  Henry  C.  Dog.s  and  Men.  Illustrated. 
18mo,  pp.  .'■)".  Hoston:  HouKliton  Mifflin  (  o.  60 
cents  net. 


For  lMi|inlr<>(l  IVorve  K<>r<'<> 
Tak<>  HikrHford'a  Aold   ■>h<i>pli>it<> 

It   q\iietH   and   atrencthens   tlie  ncrvn.  relievpH  ex- 
haiiHtion,  lieadHclio  and  inipairt'd  digestion. 


uur  reaaera  are  askfd  to  mention  The  Litkrary  Dvobst  wnen  wrttliiK  to  advem«ar«. 
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Mordccal,  Margaret.  'I'lic  Flower  of  Destiny. 
Old  Days  of  the  S("rail.  12iih),  op.  :i'M\.  New  ^ Ork: 
(i.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      *  1  ..">()  net . 

MorKons,  H.  J.  Up  tlie  Orinoco  and  Down  the 
Magdalena.  Svo,  pp.  IJO.  D.  .^i^ijleton  tV:  Co. 
.?;{.50. 

The  present  volume  is  the  lecoi-d  of  :i 
joiii-ney  up  the  Orinoco  ai\(l  iiichules  vivid 
descriptions  of  scenery  :uid  Ufe  in  Venezuela, 
and  thence  down  the  other  sh)pes  of  the  water- 
shed through  Coloinhiar  on  (he  waters  of  the 
Magdalena.  The  region  thus  traversed  has 
been  little  dwelt  upon  by  modern  travelers 
who  have  ])referred  to  confine  their  ]>eregrina- 
tions  to  the  coastal  cities  of  these  romantic 
territories.  Indeed  South  America  is  to-day 
less  known  than  the  remotest  regions  of 
Africa.  The  old  Spanish  coniiiiiMiuloreii  were 
much  more  venturesome  than  the  modern 
traveler  and  Dr.  Morgans  has  done  well  to 
draw  from  Spanish  as  well  as  from  German 
and  English  accounts  of  the  places  he  visited. 
His  ample  bibliography  shows  bow  thoroughly 
he  sifted  extant  literature  on  the  subject 
before  publishing  his  own  brilliant  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  a  region  the  most 
romantic.  The  book  derives  especial  impor- 
tance from  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  recently  been  forced  into  taking  notice 
of  South  American  affairs,  both  commer- 
cial and  political.  Interest  in  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  will  be  quickened  by  this 
traveler's  careful,  vivid,  and  mii\ute  account 
of  what  he  saw.  The  book  is  scholarly  as 
well  as  thoroughly  readable  and  the  illustra- 
tions excellent. 

PajTie,  William  .Morton.  Leading  American 
Essayists.  Pp.  595,  with  Four  Portraits.  New  York 
York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     SI. 75. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  only  the  name  of 
the  author  of  this  work  to  be  assured  of  its 
literary  merits.  His  own  name  might  be 
placed  in  the  list  of  minor  essayists,  such  as 


TURN  OVER  TIME 
When  Nature   Hints  Aboat  the  Food. 


When  there's  no  relish  to  any  food  andall 
that  one  eats  doesn't  seem  to  do  any  good 
then  is  the  time  to  make  a  turn  over  in  the 
diet,  for  that's  Nature's  way  of  dropping  a 
hint  that  the  food  isn't  the  kind  required. 

"For  a  number  of  years  I  followed  rail- 
road work,  much  of  it  being  office  work  of 
a  trying  nature.  Meal  times  were  our  busiest 
and  eating  too  much  and  too  quickly  of  food 
such  as  is  commonly  served  in  hotels  and 
restaurants,  these  together  with  the  seden- 
tary habits  were  not  long  in  giving  me  dys- 
pepsia and  stomach  trouble  which  reduced 
my  weight  from  205  to  160  pounds. 

"  There  was  little  relish  in  any  food  and 
none  of  it  seemed  to  do  me  any  good.  It 
seemed  the  more  I  ate  the  poorer  I  got  and 
was  always  hungry  before  another  meal,  no 
matter  how  much  I  had  eaten. 

"  Then  I  commenced  a  fair  trial  of  Grape- 
Nuts  food,  and  was  surprised  how  a  small 
saucer  of  it  would  carry  me  along,  strong 
and  with  satisfied  appetite,  until  the  next 
meal,  with  no  sensations  of  hunger,  weak- 
re  is  or  distress  as  before. 

"  I  have  been  foi 'owing  this  diet  now  for 
several  months  and  my  improvement  has 
been  so  great  all  the  others  in  my  family 
have  taken  up  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  with 
complete  satisfaction  and  much  improve- 
ment in  health  and  brain  power. 

"  American  people  undoubtedly  eat  hur- 
riedly, have  lots  of  worry,  thus  hindering 
digestion  and  therefore  need  a  food  th  at  is  pre- 
digested  and  concentrated  in  nourishment." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

A  new  one 

They    are 

and  full  of  human  interest. 


Ever  read  the  a.bove  letter  ? 
appears    from     tinve    to    timec 
genuine,  true. 


The  Howard  Watch 


ON  the  Ship's  Bridge  all 
over  the  Seven  Seas — 
you'll  find  the  Howard 
Watch.  Not  only  in  Amer- 
ican ships.  The  Howard  is 
the  finest  practical  watch  in  the 
world. 

The  Navigating  Officer  guides  the 
ship.  Observing  the  altitude  of  the 
sun  or  a  heavenly  body  with  his  sex- 
tant, and  instantly  noting  the  time 
on  his  watch,  he  gets  the  data  for 
working  out  the  position  of  his  ship — 
its  longitude  and  latitude. 


His  watch  must  run  second  for 
second  with  the  ship' s  chronometers. 
A  few  seconds^  error  in  time  may  make 
all  the  diflPerence  between  a  free  chan- 
nel under-keel  and  a  sunken  reef. 

The  Howard  is  the  closest  rating 
watch  in  the  world.  The  Howard 
position  adjustment  holds  good  through 
the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  steamer. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  is  fixed  at 
the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached — 
from  the  17-jewel  ^double-roller  escapement) 
in  a  "Jas.  Boss"  or  "Crescent"  gold- 
iilled  case  at  $40  to  the  2  3 -jewel  in  a  14-k. 
solid  gold  case  at  $150. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.     Find  the  HOWARD  Jeweler 
in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD  book  of  value 
to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Perfect  Comfort  for  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  countries, 
invented  thirty  years  ago  and  improved 
every  year  .since  ;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 
lady  rider  and  a  scientific  tit  for  the  mount. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free — describing  the 
several  styles  of  W liitman  Sadales  and  everything 
from  "Saddle  to  SpiirV 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


5igIINVESTMENTSl6 


OTTR   First  Mortgaces  on  improved  fnrin   land 
occupied  iind  ciiltiv.\te'l  by  the  owner  njforl 
the  b"st  i>ossiljle  security  f-  r  money.    5^  ,  and  6  ^ 
Please  write  for  booklet  " K." 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IN  NO  COMBINE  OR  TRUST         Original  and  Genuine 

UORI    lOIC'Q  MALTED  MILK 

■    I  ^^r  Tm  ^^  I  ^^  ■%       ^9  '^^^  Food- Drink  for  all  ages. 

Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  malted  grain  extract  in  powder.        A  quick  lunch.        Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

Others    are    Imiiaiions—Ask   for   "HORLICK'^' 
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A  Quick  Suit  and  a  Fine  One. 

You  can  have  your  suit  miide  from 
ftny  of  the  famous  Shackaniaxon 
fabrics  without  :i  day's  deliiv. 

Any  good  tailor  who  hasn't  them 
will  Bet  them  for  you  immediately. 

We'll  te  1 1  you  of  one  in  your  neigh- 
borhood who  has  them,  if  you'll 
write  and  ask  us.  A  postcard  will  do. 
n'e  Kill  anstcer  by  return  mail. 

High-grade  fabrics  are  the  only 
kind  you  can  afford  to  wear. 

They  are  the  only  kind  that  give 
any  real  satisfaction,  either  in  wear- 
ing-quality or  style. 

Shackamaxon  fabrics  are  all  pure 
fleece-wool ;  beautifully  finished  \ 
thoroughly  shrunken ;  perfectly  dyed. 
No  more  carefully-made  fabrics  are 
produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  make  them  in  our  own  mills; 
for  merchant  tailors  only. 

You  have  your  choice  of  the  latest 
exclusive  patterns  for  outing  and  busi- 
ness wear.  Serges,  cheviots  and  clear- 
finished  and  undressed  worsteds  in 
many  rich  colorings  and  hundreds 
of  tasteful  designs. 

These  fabrics  keep  their  shape, 
their  color  and  their  style  while  a 
thread  remains. 

The  ''''Shackamaxon''''  trade-mark 
is  on  every  suit-pattern.  Look  for 
it.  And  if  any  Shackamaxon  fabric 
develops  any  fault  at  any  time  ive 
nvill  make  it  good. 

Write  us  to-day  for  the  Shackamaxon 
booklet  "A  Well- Dressed  Man."  Its 
"  Good-form  "  suggestions,  particularly, 
are  sure  to  interest  you. 

J.  R.  Keim  &  Co.,  Shackamaxon  Mills 

Philadelphia 


COKTINA-PHOINE 


ENGLISH— GERMAN— ITALIAN 
SPANISH— FRENCH 

or  any  otherlanguagecan  be  learned  quickly 
and  easily  by  the  Cortina-Phone  Method. 
As  satisfactory  as  a  teacher  and  at  a  fraction 
'  of  the  cost.  You  will  find  it 
a  pleasure  instead  of  work. 
IVr.'te  for  booklet  t)-day. 
CORTINA  ACADEMY 
1^  '  ^^^^^=^"7^^^         ^^  LANGUAGES 

.'ilO  Cortina  UnildiUK 
44  West  .Uth  St.,N.Y. 


SAFE  (S  %  LOANS 

Investigation  will  convince  the  most  critical 
investor.    We  make  a  specialty  of  strictly  conservative 
.^  .  »?"»»»  Cily.  Mo.  Real  Estate  MorUatfes 

that  will  pay  you  (t  per  cent  net.  Security  values  constantly  in- 
CreasmK^  References  on  request  Write  t«>.lay  for  list.  A.ldreM 
Desk  A.  Loan  Dept. .  i.  S.  Chiek  Investment  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CORTINAPHONE 


Willis.  Alcott,  Margaret  Fuller,  Chniming, 
T.  W.  Higginson,  C.  D.  "Warner,  and  Van 
Dj'ke,  of  whom  he  gives  a  historical  survey 
in  a  somewhat  lengthy  but  valuable  intro- 
duction. The  work  itself  oomprizos  biojiraphy 
of  four  leading  .American  essayists — Wash- 
ington Irnng,  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  Henry  D. 
Thoreau.  and  G.  W.  Curtis— each  treated 
separately  but  in  the  light  of  the  continuous 
development  of  the  .Vnierlean  essay.  Payne 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  former 
biographers  for  material,  but  a  purely  de- 
scriptive style,  aided  by  aptly  chosen  quota- 
tions, makes  the  subject-matter  almost  new. 
The  reader  will  have  only  added  apprecia- 
tion for  the  four  great  men,  already  so  well 
known,  and  a  clearer  insight  into  the  literary 
atmosphere  pf  the  Concord  Commvmity. 

People's  I>lbrary.  Stevenson's  "Master  of 
Ballantrae":  .\ndersen's  "Fairy  Tales";  Pope's 
"Homer'  Iliad":  John  An.ster's  "Goethe's  Faust"; 
Dumas '^  'Three  Musketeers";  Emerson's " Kssays." 
New  York;  Casseir&  Co.  30  cents  net  each; 
leather  60  cents.  .,         '  ' 

Those  new  issues  of  the  People's  Library 
emphasize  the  comments  evoked  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  earlier  volumes.  As  was  said  by 
the  London  Times,  they  seem  to  be  "  the  last 
word  in  cheap  reprints."  Each  volume  is 
bbund  in  somber  cloth,  has  a  flexible  back,  and 
is  legible.  ^ 

Richter,  .Julius.  A  History  of  Protestant  Mis- 
sions in  the  Near  East.  8vo,  pp.  435.  New  York; 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  '  $2.50. 

The   charm  of  this  work  lies  very  much 
in  the  ■way  in  w^hich,  on  reading  it,  we  are 
enabled  to  take  in,  at  one  grasp,  the  history  of 
missions    of    the    Reformed    faith    as     they 
exist   from   the   Balkans   to   the  borders  of 
Afghanistan.     To     show     how     thoroughly 
this   German   scholar   and   journalist   enters 
upon   his   task,    we   may   point    to   his   first 
chapter,    which    practically  defines    and  de- 
scribes the  field   which  was  before  the  first 
missionaries.     He    gives    us    an    otitline    of 
the  "Mohammedan  World";  he  points  out 
the  "Tw'o  Aspects  of  Islam,"  i.e.,  internal, 
her  moral   and   social   decay;   external,   her 
national  retrogression.     Then  ■we  see  discust, 
with  minute  learning,  the  "  Oriental  Churches" 
and  the  "  Justifieation  of  Protestant  Missions 
among  Them" ;  finally.  "The  Message  of  Chris- 
tianity to  Islam."  To  this  laying-down  of  pre- 
liminaries succeeds  a  chapter  of  actual  history, 
illustrating  the  beginnings  of  missions  in  these 
regions,  from  Peter  Heyling,  1632,  to  the  Basle 
Mission,  1835,  and  the  work  of  the  missions 
in  Turkey  and  Armenia,  Syria  and  Palestine, 
Persia.    Egypt,   and    Abyssinia.     A    chapter 
is   added    on    "Missions    among   the    Jews" 
and  the  work  of  the  Bible    societies.     The 
volume  closes  with  summaries  and  statistical 
tables.     The   reader  of  this   book   will   find 
nothing  in   it   of  the    romance   of  missions, 
no  "moving  accidents  by  flood   and   field." 
It  has  all  the  strict  and  jejune  precision  of 
a  scientific  treatise  in  its  general  treatment 
of  the  various  topics.     Readers  of  ordinary 
missionary  records  may  find  it  occasionally 
dry,   l)ut    it   is   full    of  information   and   its 
accuracy   may   be   guaranteed   by   the   fact 
that   the  :uithor  of  "A  History  of  .Missions 
in   India."    the   editor  of  Die   Kmnf/elifichcn 
.Mission,    is    considered    to    be    the    iiighest 
authority    in    Euro'po    on    I'Ltstcrn    mission- 
ary work. 

Showerman.   Grant.    'With    the  Professor.    Pp. 
3()0.      New  York:      Henry  Holt  &  ("o.     $1.50. 

The    delightful    humor    and    gentle    satire 

of  the  essays  comprized  in  (his  volume  arc 

not    uidike  those  of   the    "  Professor   at    the 

Breakfast     Table."     Most    of    the     writer's 


Two  Factors 

A  Sound   Investment 

A  Steady  Income 

GOLD     """wfLf^^??""  0% 

BONDS    Better  Than    D 

Los  Angeles  Inner  Harbor 
Pacific  Wharf  &  Storage  Go. 

The  property  of  the  Pacific  Whabf  and  Storaok 
Company  lies  on  the  east  side  of  inner  harbor  of  Lob 
Angeles  oiiposite  to  and  within  lOOU  ft.  of  slip  (The' 
Labgest  on  Paoifio  Coast),  which  has  been  completed 
l>.v  Southern  Pacific  R.  K.  Co.  The  company's  holdings 
embrace  W  acres,  enclosed  by  Granite  Bkeakwatkh, 
constructed  under  supervision  of  United  States  Engi- 
neering Office.  The  completion  of  Panama  Canal, 
bringing  Los  Angeles  within  two  weeks  water  communica- 
tion with  New  Vork,  and  delivery  of  Owens  Kiteb 
Water  to  Los  Angeles  means  the  great  development  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources  of  Gbf.at  Sottth-Wf.bt. 
The  Federal  Government  has  Already  Expended 
*4,00(l.0()0  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  The  War  Department 
has  already  purchased  site  and  will  build  fortifications  at 
a  cost  of  about  $3,500,000.  which  overlooks  property  of  this 
company,  and  Los  Angeles  is  to  spend  $3.fi(i0.000  f-  r  harbor 
improvements.  This  Sho'ws  What  the  Commerce  of 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  Will  Be. 

This  Bond  Issue  offers  conservative  investors  who 
wish  to  make  their  money  "The  Most  Monet"  the 
most  secure,  the  cheapest  and  Best  Paying  bond  ever 
issued  lor  harbor  property  development.  Denomination 
SliiOO.  Interest  Payable  Semi-annually  cither  at 
Ne^w  York  or  Jos  Angeles.  Write  today  fob  Maps. 
Booklet  and  Facts,  also  about  interest  guarantee. 

Bond  Department. 

Merchants  Bank  &  Trust  Go. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital  $250,000  Surplus  $200,000 
Total  Resources  $2,000,000 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  wlthoat  a  r«n» 
depo.it,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  no«  MtUfled 
after  uiing  the  bicycle  10  dayi. 

PU  RUI  DUI  of  tires  trom  anyone 
at  any  price  until  yoa  recelTe  our  lateit 
art  catalog  illuitratinf  every  kind  of 

ibicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
price*  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

nilC  PCyT  '•  ■»  itwillcoet  yon  to 
lUUCWCni  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thinj  will  be  lent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Tou  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
—  TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lampi,  sundrlea  mi  half  usual  pricey 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO,  Dept  A.174CHICAG0 


Every  Day  a  Kodak  Day 

There  are  no  "  dark  days  "  for  those  ■who  use 
the  No.  lA  Speed  Kodak.  Its  Zeiss-Kodak 
Anastigtnat  lens,  in  combination  with  the 
Graflex  focal  plane  shutter,  m^kes  snap  shots  a 
simple  matter  under  almost  every  out-door 
condition.  Snap  shots  on  cloudy  days,  snap 
shots  in  the  shade,  snap  shots  just  after  sun  up, 
snap  shots  just  before  sun  down, — all  these,  to 
say  nothing  of  high  speed  pictures  of  the  most 
rapidly  moving  objects,  are  perfectly  practical 
with  the 

No.  1 A  Speed 
Kodak 

Price  $60.00 

with  Zciss-Kodak 
Anaitlgmat  Lens 
and  Graflex  l-ocal 
Plane  Shutter. 

Pictures,  ^Yj  X  4}^  inrhes.  ijses  the  daylight  loading 
Kodak  film  cartridges  for  6  or  Xz  exposures. 

AH  Dealers.  \ 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  neKodakCity. 
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observations  cluster  about  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, of  which  he  has  the  highest  opinion, 
in  that  it  gives  one  a  chance  to  "live  ever 
and  ever  more  abundantly"  and  to  be 
"possest  of  real  royalty  and  of  real  riches." 
He  shows  that  a  professor's  perquisites, 
such  as  contentment,  inspirations,  and  joy, 
while  not  convertible  into  cash,  may  be 
of  priceless  value.  "  In  the  Realms  of  Gold  " 
enlarges  upon  this  theme. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  professor  takes 
the  time  to  discuss  with  much  seriousness 
the  question  whether  the  pursuit  of  cul- 
ture or  more  utilitarian  ends  is  the  more 
desirable.  His  thoughts  on  this  subject 
are  cleverly  embodied  in  the  sketch  entitled 
"Mud  and  Nails,"  also  in  the  essay  bearing 
the  suggestive  title,  "Dr.  Scholarship  and 
Mr.  Homo."  By  revealing  the  struggle 
and  sacrifice  that  form  a  large  part  of  the 
average  professor's  life,  he  disabuses  the 
reader  of  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that 
the  pedagog's  lot  is  wholly  enviable.  His 
final  conclusion  is,  however,  that  his  work 
affords  compensations  which  more  than 
balance  its  drawbacks.  The  professor  gets 
in  a  few  sly  raps  at  modern  education  with 
its  overpractical  tendencies.  Idealism  and 
liberal  culture,  he  asserts,  should  be  the 
educator's  aim.  The  book  contains  a  world 
of  suggestions  and  help  for  those  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

Smith.  F.  Berkeley.  A  Village  of  Vagabonds. 
Color  Illustrations  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Pen 
drawings  by  the  author.  12mo.  New  York; 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Smith  here  presents  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  life  in  a  remote  fishing- village  of  that 
part  of  Normandy  in  which  lies  his  own 
home.  Living  there  in  an  abandoned  farm- 
house near  a  salt  marsh,  he  summons  within 
its  walls,  or  meets  on  the  adjacent  highways, 
many  quaint  and  interesting  souls — a  cure, 
a  fish-wife,  an  actress,  a  writer  for  the  stage, 
a  marquis,  a  serving-maid,  a  counterfeiter. 
Each  becomes  the  medium  through  which, 
with  an  artist's  eye  for  the  unusual  and  the 
beautiful,  and  with  the  literary  man's  sense  of 
words  and  effects,  a  moving  tale  is  told.  Mr. 
Smith's  father  has  supplied  a  frontispiece  and 
cover-lining — both  printed  in  colors  and 
typical  alike  of  Normandy  and  Mr.  Smith's 
art. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Paris  Pipes.  18mo, 
pp.  16.    Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin 

Of  this  little  essay  only  five  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  are  issued  in  this  form.  Type, 
paper,  and  binding  are  alike  charming,  the 
cover  smooth,  hard  paper  in  scarlet,  with  the 
title  stamped  on  a  sort  of  medallion  or  ancient 
seal.  Stevenson's  philosophy  in  this  essay 
may  be  caught  from  a  single  sentence:  "To 
reckon  danger  too  curiously,  to  hearken  too 
intently  for  the  threat  that  rvms  through  all 
the  running  music  of  the  world,  to  hold  back 
the  hand  from  the  rose  because  of  the  thorn, 
and  from  life  because  of  death:  this  is  to 
be  afraid  of  Pan." 

Underwood,  John  Curtis.  The  Iron  Muse 
16rno,  pp.  196.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons! 
$1.25  net. 

yamba  (Luigi  Bertelli).  The  Prince  and  His 
Auto  (Ciondolino).  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Edi- 
tion by  S  F.  Woodruff,  and  Edited  by  Vernon  L 
Kellogg  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  275.  New  York- 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.35  net 

Wager-Smlth,  Elizabeth.  Skat-  PrinciDlp=!  anH 
Ilhistrative  Games.  l6mo,  pp.  225.  pSelnhfa 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.25  net.  ^""aaeipnia. 

f  h«\'niH™*V^-  ^''"■-  ^^^  •^'hurch  of  Sweden  and 
the  Anglican  Communion.  i2mo,  pp.  113.  Milwau- 
kee:  \oung  Churchman  Co.     50  cents  net 
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Dr.  Jekyll  ana  Mr.  Hyde 
At  the  Telephone 


Courteous  and  considerate  co- 
operation is  as  essential  at  the 
telephone  as  in  the  office  or  home. 

.  In  every  use  of  the  telephone 
system,  three  human  factors  are 
brought  into  action — one  at  each 
end,  one  or  both  anxious  and  prob- 
ably impatient,  another  at  the  cen- 
tral office,  an  expert,  at  least  as 
intelligent  and  reliable  as  the  best 
stenographers  or  bookkeepers. 

For  the  time  being,  this  central 
office  factor  is  the  personal  servant 
of  the  other  two  and  is  entitled  to 
the  same  consideration  that  is  nat- 


urally given  to  their  regular   em- 
ployees. 

Perfect  service  depends  upon  the 
perfect  co-ordinate  action  of  all 
three  factors — any  one  failing,  the 
service  suffers.  This  should  never 
be  forgotten. 

All  attempts  to  entirely  eliminate 
the  personal  factor  at  the  central 
office,  to  make  it  a  machine,  have 
been  unsuccessful.  There  are 
times  when  no  mechanism,  how- 
ever ingenious,  can  take  the  place 
of  hunian  intelligence. 


The  marvelous  growth  of  the  Bell  System  has  made  the 
use  of  the  telephone  universal  and  the  misuse  a  matter 
of  public  concern.  Discourtesy  on  the  part  of  tele- 
phone  users  is  only  possible  when  they  fail  to  realize  the 
efficiency  of  the  service.  It  will  cease  when  they  talk 
over  the   telephone  as  they  would  talk  face  to  face. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 


One  'Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


ELGIN  WATCHES 


17  Jewel  Elgin— Our  Great  Special  $i  075 
Sent  Anywhere  on  FREE  TRIAL     1  «> 

Guaranteed  to  keep  accurate  time.     Fitted  In  double  stock 
gold-filled  case,  any  style  engraving,  warranted  for  20  years. 

You  do  not  pay  one  penny  until  you  have  seen  and  examinod  this  High-Grade 
17-Jewel  Elgin  Watch,  In  any  style  hand-engraved  ease,  right  In  your 
own  home.    Let  us  send  It  to  you,  all  charges  prepaid.     If  It  suits  you 

Pay  Only  $1.50  a  Month   lV^t^'l^rj"T.y 

you   live,   or   how   small   your  salary  or  income,  we  will  trust  jaa  for  a  high- 
grade  blgin  Watch,  in  gold  case,  warranted  for  25  years,  and  guaranteed 
to  pass  any  Railroad  inspection.    Write  lor  our  big  free  Watch  and  Diamond  Catalog.', 
if  ™  ®^''  about  our  Easy  Payment  Plan  and  how   we  send   Elgin   19-Jewel 
JtJ.  W.  Raymond  and  21  and  23  Jewel  Elgin  Veritas;    also  Walthara  Watches, 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  ORIGINAL  DIAMOND        W- -21- and 
AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE 


lOFTIS 

■IBROS.&CO. 


BspLG.41  92to98STATEST.,CHICAG0.IlL 
Branches:  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  St.LauitMo. 


23  Jewel, 

and   18  si: 

anywhere 

out  security  or  one 

cent  deposit.     Send  lodaf  for  Ibe  Loftii  Maiiiiae,  Frei. 
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Some  complain  that  smoking 
is  an  expensive  habit. 

It  isn't  so  much  the  habit  of  smoking  that 
proves  expensive  as  the  methoJ  of  buying  cigars. 

Your  taste  demands  a  certain  standard;  by 
unconscious  experiment  at  cigar  stores  yon  have 
come  to  believe  that  it  cannot  be  ^ 

satisfied  at  Tess  than  ten  cents. 

So  you  buy  a  ten-cent  straight  — 
and  every  time  you  do  you  are  pay- 
ing five  cents  for  the  cigar  and  con- 
tributing fi-je  cents  to  the  trade 
organixation  behind  that  cigar. 

In  other  words,  you  are  paying 
five  cents  each  for  the  privilege  of 
getting  your  cigars  singly  and  buy- 
ing them  at  any  stand  you  wish  to 
stop  at! 

My  plan  brings  you  this  self- 
same ten-cent  grade  of  tobacco, 
this  same  careful  selection,  the 
same  skilled  handmaking,  not  at 
10  cents,  but  at  the  wholesale  price 
—  $5  per  hundred. 

Nine  men  out  of  every  ten  who 
have  never  tried  my  Panatela  doubt 
this  statement;  also,  nine  out  of 
every  ten  boxes  I  sell  go  to  men 
who  ha've  smoked  them  and  are 
ordering  again.  And  these  are 
mostly  men  whose  tastes  run  in 
the  two-for-a-quarter  class. 

Among  such  men  I  have  15,000 
regular  customers;  because  I  please 
such  men  I   have   in   seven   years 
built  up  the  largest  box  cigar  trade     ^SMrih 
in  the  world. 

Shivers'  Panatelas  are  made  in  my 
own  factory — a  clean,  light,  finely- 
ventilated,  model  establishment. 
They  are  made  of  strictly  long, 
clear  Havana  filler,  gronvn  in  the 
best  districts  of  Cuba.  The  w  rap- 
l)er  is  genuine  Sumatra,  gronvn  on 
the  island  of  Sumatra.  They  are 
made  by  hand — by  some  of  the 
highest  paid  men  cigar  makers  in 
the  business. 

MY  OFFER  IS :— I  will,  upon  re- 
quest, send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatela 
Cigars  on  approval  to  a  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid.  He 
may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the 
remaining  forty  at  my  expense  if  he 
is  not  pleased  with  them ;  if  he  is 
pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees 
to  remit  the  price,  $2.50,  within 
ten  days. 

If  Shivers'  Panatelas  weren't  all  I  claim  for  them  how 
long  could  I  do  business  on  such  a  basis  as  embodied 
in  that  offer?  When  ordering  please  enclose  business 
card  or  give  reference.  State  which  you  prefer,  light, 
medium  or  dark  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


913  Filbert  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JILL 
MAKES 


TYPEWRITERS 

All  tha  Smndnrd  Machines  Sold  or  Kcnted  Inj. 
wh«r*  at  }^l.>  ^  MTr'i  I'ricrt,  alluwms  KrntsI 
to  Apply  on  Prifc.  Shipped  with  privilege  ot 
•  iHnnnntion.    0#"Writefor  IlluBlratetJCiitiiloK  V. 

Tjpenrltor  Eaipartuin,9'J.9i  Lsk«  8t.,Chi<S(S 


REEL 


r^LINE 


■II  need  "3  in  One"  oil.  It  mslces  reels  run  right 
—ALWAYS.  No  slicking,  no  jerking,  no  bock- 
lashing.  Just  an  easy,  Bleady  action  that  (eeds  or 
reels  the  line  evenly,  smoothly  Bt  any  speed. 

"3  in  One"  prevenia  rust  on  steel  rods,  prevents 
cracking  ol  cane  or  bamboo  rods  and  makes  all  ioini  s 
fit  anugly  Makea  silk  or  linen  lines  stronger  and 
last  longer.      Prevents  twisting  and  tangling. 

Try  "3  in  One"  yoursell  at  our  expense. 
I  Write  St  once  for  sample  bottle  and  book- 
let—both free.     Librarv  Slip  in  every  package. 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO..  18  Broadwav.  New  York. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

GERTRUDE  HALL  has  made  an  in- 
teresting translation  of  " Chant icleer" 
that  is  appearing  serially  in  Hampiou's — a 
translation  that  gives  us  an  accurate  key  to 
Rostand's  clever  piece  of  wit  and  poetry. 
But  Miss  Hall  attempts  to  apply  her  literal 
method  to  the  interpolated  songs  and  there 
she  fails.  We  give  below  her  rendering  of  the 
"  Hj^mn  to  the  Sun."  By  way  of  contrast  we 
subjoin  a  graceful  version  of  the  same  song 
by  Miss  Margaret  Franklin,  to  which,  for 
comparison,  we  append  the  original  French. 
Miss  Franklin  fails  also,  but  in  a  far  different 
way.  She  does  not  translate  the  piece  but 
creates  a  new  and  Ijeautiful  poem  that  but 
distantly  resembles  the  original.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  trans- 
lation of  a  poem  is  simply  and  sternly  im- 
possible. The  literal  method  produces 
broken-down  stanzas  that  walk  on  flat  feet: 
the  beauty  and  the  music  are  spilled  and  onh' 
the  dry  sliell  of  ideas  is  left.  The  second  or 
artistic  method,  which  aims  to  reproduce 
perfection  of  poetic  form  at  the  expense  of 
literalness,  depentis  upon  the  creative  a))ility 
of  the  translator  for  success.  If  he  is  a  genius, 
the  translator  may  stirpass  tie  original,  but 
he  no  more  translates  the  original  than 
Edward  Fitzgerald  translated  the  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Uyiiiii    t<>   tlie  .Sun 
TkANSLATKI)    BV     (iKIiTRl   I)E    HaLI, 

0  thou  lliat  driest  the  tears  of  the  lueanest  among 

weeds, 
And  dost  of  a  dead  llower  make  a  Ihiug  butterfly  — 
Tliy  mirat'le,  \\here\er  almond  trees 
Shower  down  the  wind  their  scented  shreds, 
Dead  jx'tals  dancing  in  a  living  swarm — 

1  worship  lliee,  O  Sun,  whose  ami)le  light, 
Blessing  every  forehead,  ripening  every  fruit, 
I'.ntering  every  flower  and  every  hovel, 
Pours  itself  fortli  and  yet  is  never  less, 

Still  .s()endinK  and  unspent — like  mother's  love  ! 

I  .sing  of  thee,  and  \\ill  Ije  tliy  liigli  priest, 
\\  ho  disdainest  not  to  glas.s  thy  shining  face 
In  the  hnrnhle  basin  of  blue  suds, 
Or  .see  the  lightning  of  thy  last  farewell 
Ueflected  in  an  humble  cottage  i)anc  ! 

Thou  smilest  on  the  sunflower  craning  after  thee, 

.Vnd  burnishest  my  brother  of  the  vane, 

And  softly  sifting  through  the  linden-trees 

Strewest  the  ground  with  dappled  gold, 

So  fine  there's  no  more  walking  when;  it  lies. 

Through  thee  the  earthen  j>ot  is  an  enameled  urn. 
The  clout  liuug  out  to  dry  a  noble  banner, 
The  hayrick  by  thy  favor  boasts  a  golden  cape, 
And  the  ricks  little  sister,  the  thatched  hive, 
Wears,  by  thy  grace,  a  liooii  of  gold  ! 

Glory  to  time  in  the   \in<'yaids!     (ilory   lo  thee   in 

the  fields ! 
Glor.y  among  the  grass  and  on  the  roofs. 
In  eyes  of  lizards  and  on  wings  of  swans — 
Artist  who  making  splendid  the  great  things 
Forgets  not  to  make  exciuisite  the  small ! 

'Tis  tliou  lliaf  cutting  out  a  sillioiiette. 

To  all  tliou  beamest  on  dost  fasten  this  dark  twin. 

Doubling  the  number  of  delightful  sliapes, 

.\ppointing  to  each  thing  its  shadow. 

More  charming  often  tluir.  itself. 

I  praise  thee,  Sim!       Thou  shcildest  roses  on  the  air. 
Diamonds  on  the  stream,  enchantment  on  the  hill; 


Give  Your 
Tobacco 
A  Chance 


The  finest  tobacco  in  all  the  world  can- 
not give  you  the  best  there  is  in  a  smoke 
— unless  you  smoke  it  in  a  good  pipe. 
Some  men  never  learn  what  2i  good  pipe 
is.      You  never  will  until  you  smoke  a 


(Made  in 


England) 


These  pipes  have  been  the  world's  stan- 
dard for  6i  years.  All  over  the  globe  they 
are  known  as  the  best. 

Nothing  but  time  and  pains-taking  care 
can  produce  a  pipe  that  is  good.  B  B  B  pij  as 
are  made  in  England  where  things  are  not 
done  in  a  hurry. 

The  briar  root  is  "  aged  "  for  three  whole 
years.  Each  B  B  B  Tipe  goes  through  210 
operations.  Some  of  the  workmen  use  nearly 
two  hundred  tools.  And  each  workman 
takes  his  time. 

AH  Styles— All  Prices 

Sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  If 
your  town  has  no  B  B  B  pipes,  send  us  your 
dealer's  name  on  a  postal  and  we  shall  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

ADOLPH  FRANKAU  &  CO.,  LTD. 
121  W.  23d  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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piRST  Mortgages  on  improved  Real 
*  Estate  together  with  all  papers  per- 
tinent thereto  are  assigned  to  holders  of 
our  Secured  Certificates. 
Write  for  booklet  "  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  6  TRUST  CO. 

iCAPlTiLlSURPlUSlAOOOOOoo    SALT    LAKE   CITY. 


63,645  Men  Have  Made  This 
Free  Trial 

Picture  to  ^ourM■l(  this  army  of  men  iharpening  their  razor* 
with  the  "  KEENOH  "  every  morniDg. 

Think  of  what  it  means : 

63,645  smooth,  velvety  shaves,  from  63,645  razors  sharp- 
ened to  the  keenest  edge  conceivable. 

No  more  struggle  with  a  dull  razor.  No  more  fuss  with  a 
poorly  sharpened  new  safety  blade. 

For  the  "  KEENOH  "  sharpens  both ;  and  hones  them,  too. 

AUTOMATIC    RAZOR  SHARPENER 

These  63.645  men  first  took  the  "KEENOH"  on  free  trial 
for  ten  days— the  Iri'il  you  can  have  for  the  asking. 

The"  KEENOH  "gives  them  in  a  few  seconds— an  edge 
more  sharp  and  true  than  they  could  possibly  gel  wiih 
any  other  strop. 

You'll  have  the  same  experience.  Send  us  $3.50  and  we 
will  send  "  KEENOH  "  lo  you  direct  or  send  us  your 
dealer's  name  and  wr  will  have  him  deliver  it.  Either 
way  your  money  back  after  ten  days'  trial,  if  vou  want  it. 

At  any  rale,  send  for  the  free  book  "  Are  You  Edgewise?" 

The  "KEENOH"  Co. 

402  W.  Fort  St. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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A  poor,  (lull  tret:  lliou  lakcsl  and  (unicsl   to  meeii 

rapture, 
O  Sun,  without  whose  gokloii  iiiaKic  Illinois 
Would  be  no  more  thau  what  they  are  ! 

Hymn  to  the  Sun 

Translated  by  Maroaret  Franklin 

Thou  who  (lost  kiss  away  the  dew  tliat  lies 

IJke  hidden  tears  on  each  small  grassy  Made, 

Who  with  ethereal  colors  canst  disguise 

Into  a  host  of  Kolden  butterflies 

Tlie  almond  blossoms  fluttering  as  tliey  fad<'; 

O  gracious  sun,  to  whom  each  darling  flower 
Doth  owe  the  ripened  honey  of  its  cup, 

Who  find'st  the  way  tolevery  peasant's  bower, 

Dividing  in  a  trillion  paYts  the  dower 
That  still  in  one  great  spliere  is  treasured  up  ! 

Accept  me  for  thy  priest,  and  I  will  sing 
How  on  a  Monday  thou  dost  not  disdain 

To  paint  the  soapy  bubbles  glistening. 

And  oft  at  eve  thy  last  farewell  dost  fling 
Against  some  humble  cottage  window-pane. 

My  golden  brotlier  on  the  clock-tower  shines 

Through  thee;    to  thee  the  sunflower  turns  her 
head, 
And  thou  dost  weave  sucli  delicate  designs 
When  glancing  through  the  lindens  or  the  pines 
That  on  the  lawn  one  hardly  dares  to  tread. 

Thou  mak'st  enamel  of  the  kitchen  ware, 

And  banners  of  the  rags  hung  out  to  dry; 
The  hay-ricks  through  thy  grace  have  golden  liair, 
And  all  the  bee-hives  in  the  garden  wear 
•Upon  their  caps  a  gold  one  can  not  buy. 

fJlory  to  thee,  O  Sun,  upon  the  lawn. 

On  portal  and  on  meadow  and  on  vine, 
f  n  ej'e  of  lizard  and  on  wing  of  swan ! — 
()  thou  who  hast  with  magic  pencil  drawn 
Each  fine  detail  and  every  sweeping  line  ! 

Beside  each  shining  object  thou  dost  throw 

A  somber  sister  stretching  on  before; 
The  image  traced  by  thee  doth  ofttimes  grow 
So  delicate  and  strange  we  hardly  know 
If  shadow  or  if  substance  please  us  more. 

To  deck  the  air  with  roses,  make  us  see 

Flames  in  the  springs,  in  every  bush  a  Lar, 
To  apotheosize  a  gnarled  tree, — 
Is  thine,  O  Sun,  without  whose  alchemy 

Things  would  indeed  be  only  what  they  are  I 

— From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Hymn  to  the  Sun 

From  Edmond  Rostand's  "Chanticleer" 

Toi  qui  sfeches  les  pleurs  des  moindres  graminees. 
Qui  fais  d'une  fleur  morte  un  vivant  papillon, 
J.,orsqu'on  voit,  s'effeuillant  comme  des  destinies. 

Trembler  an  vent  des  Pyrenees 

Les  ainandiers  du  Roussillon, 

Je  t'adore,  Soleil!     6  toi  dont  la  lumlfere, 
Pour  benir  chaque  front  et  milrir  chaque  miel. 
Entrant    dans      chaque     fleur     et     dans     chaque 
cliauinifere, 

CHILLING  THE  STOMACH 

with   ice    water  results   in   prostrations   as 
dangerous  as  tliose  caused  by  intense  heat. 

Iced  "Salada"  Tea  may  be  used  in 
place  of  ice  water  without  the  same  danger 
to  the  stomach  because  the  invigorating 
properties  of  the  tea  offset  the  chill  of  the 
ice  cold  fluid. 

The  better  the  tea  used  the  more  refresh- 
ing and  invigorating  it  is  to  the  heat  de- 
pressed body. 

"Salada"  Ceylon  Tea  is  the  best  t^a 
that  skill  can  grow,  soil  produce  or  that 
money  can  buy. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  "Salada"  Tea  or 
send  10  cents  for  trial  package. 

"  Salada"  Tea  Co.,  108  West  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Time  and  Chance 

^n  Advertisement  by  Kihert  Hubbard 

ORN  into  life  without  our  permission,  and  being  sent  out 
of  it  against  our  will,  Time  is  our  one  brief  possession. 
Tliree  thousand  years  ago  Ecclesiastes  wrote: 

"I  returned,  and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  is  not  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread 
to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  favor 
to  men  of  skill,  but  TIME  and  CHANCE  happeneth  to  them  all." 

Are  we  masters  of  Time?  In  degree,  yes,  but  the  time  to  secure  Life- 
insurance  is  when  you  can.  When  life  is  full  of  joy,  and  hope  soars 
high,  and  walking  hand  in  hand,  we  sing  the  lovers*  litany,  "  Love  like 
ours  can  never  die,"  then  is  the  time  to  insure  against  the  evil  days  to 
come.  iJ?  The  savage  can  not  project  his  imagination  from  the  Summer 
to  the  Winter.  When  the  sun  shines  and  the  South  Wind  blows,  he 
can  not  believe  that  grim  winter  will  ever  rage.  There  is  where  the 
savage  differs  from  the  Enlightened  Man.  The  Winter  and  the  snow 
will  come  to  us  all,  but  we  smile  with  a  quiet  satisfaction  when  we 
realize  that  we  know  the  worst,  and  have  prudently  provided  against 
it.  ^  Time  and  Chance!  We  extend  the  one  and  disarm  the  other 
by  the  aid  of  Life-Insurance.  Chance  comes  only  to  individuals,  but 
in  the  Law  of  Average  there  is  no  chance.  And  the  stronger  your 
Company  the  more  is  Chance  put  on  Time's  Toboggan.  *$?  Life-insur- 
ance does  not  actually  insure  you  against  death  but  it  provides  for  the 
papooses  without  fail  in  case  of  your  call.  Also  it  insures  your  peace 
of  mind,  and  makes  you  more  of  a  man — a  better,  healthier,  happier, 
stronger,  abler  and  more  competent  man.  Thus  is  an  extension  placed 
upon  Time,  through  the  checkmate  of  Chance. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


'ii 


"Strongest  in  the  World 

The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town?  Then  why  not 
recommend  to  us  some  good  man — or  woman — to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  hisurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


The 

Prevention 
of  Disease 

A  Valuable  Work  for 

Phiisicians  by  Most 

Eminent  Authorities 

2  vols.,  $7.50 


Covers  thoroughly  the  history  and  the  principles  of  prophylaxis. 
Preventive  operations  and  medication  fully  described. 
Many  prescriptions  given  for  attacking  incipient  disease. 
Hints  on  diseases  of  children  and  women  especially  valuable. 
Prophylaxis  in  surgery  is  ably  treated  by  high  authorities. 

"Everj'-  section  reveals  the  stroke  of  a  master  hand  and  a  skillful  know- 
ledge of  the  facts." — Medical  World,  Phila. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  44-60  EAST  TVFENTY-THIED  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


:30,000    C^HOICIE    <pu;oT/^TrioiNS. 


Won,  Joseph  JT.  Choate ;  "  7  have  always  found  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the  kind  evet*  published,' 
Z,,  Woodford  :"  Useful  and  valuable.    It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help." 


Qeneral  Stewart  L, 


THE     CYCLOPEDIA    OF    PRACTICAL    QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with  Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance.     Proverbs 
from  the  French,  German,  etc.,  and  other  modem  foreign  languages,  each  followed  by  its  Eng- 
lish translation.     Also  a  full  list  of  Latin   law  terms  and  their  translations.     By  J.  K.  Hoyt. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt  :  "  The  work,  always  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to  me  to  be 
incapable  of  further  improvement." 

Cover  Design  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.    8vo,   1205pp.    Prices;    Buckram,  $6.00;  Law 
Sheep,  $8.00  ;  Half  Horocco,  $10.00;  Pull  norocco,  $12.00.  , 

FUNK.     tSt    V/l/rtGINPILLS     CO  IV\.r=' f\  J>i^V ,     I=>ufcJ«3..    -    ISEVl/     "VORK. 
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T^HERE  may  have 
been  a  time  when 

there  wasn't  much  choice 
In  sectional  bookcases,  but  this 
isn't  so  today. 

You  can  add  as  much  to  the 
appearance  of  your  house  by  the 
proper  selection  of  sectional 
bookcases  as  with  any  other 
article  of  furniture. 

Maccy  Sectional  Bookcases  give  you 
the  widest  range  of  styles  and  woods  as 
rich  as  the  finest  made-to-order  book- 
cases and  are  much  more  convenient  and 
adaptable. 

Made  in  Colonial,  Artcraft,  Chip- 
pendale and  Standard  styles  ;  rich  effects 
in  mahogany  and  oak. 

It  has  taken  the  best  of  artists,  crafts- 
men, inventors  and  high  ideals  to  bring 
about  this  Macey  excellence. 

You  will  appreciate  what  we 
mean  when  you  see  Macey  Sec- 
tional Bookcases  at  your  dealer's 
store  or  look  over  our  beautiful 
catalogue  mo,  which  we  mail  you 
on  request  without  charge. 

CRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 
New  York       Chicago        Philadelphia       Boston 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 

We  have  2.5  kinds  of  Instruments  to  Assist  He.iring. 

'  cut  on  :vpt'rov;iI.      Write  for  ('.italotino.. 
WM.  A.  WILLIS  &  CO.,  134  S.  11th  Street,  Philadelphia 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
alion     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowlcdRe  docs  not  come 
intcl.igently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


[Illustrated) 

by  William   If.    IVallinf^,   A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Kiiowlofl;:o  a  Young  M.in  S]ir>uld  JI-'Vo. 
Knowledge  a  Vnunff  Husbnnd  Should  Have. 
Knowledse  ft  Father  Should  Hrivo. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  liupnrtto  His  Son. 
Ucdical  Knowlcdffo  a  Husband  Should  Havo. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  ^Vife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Irnjiart  to  Her  Daughter. 
U.dieal  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 

AH  In  one  Tolume.    lllnntrated.   $2.0').  postpaid 
Write  fr)r  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Tat)le  of  Conii>nifl 
Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  713  Perry  BIdgr.,   Phila,,  Pa. 


Se  divise  et  demeure  entiere 
Aiasi  que  ramoiir  maternel ! 

Je  te  chaiite,  el  ttt  peux  m'accepter  pour  ton  pretre, 
Toi  qui  vieiis  dans  la  ciive  oil  trempe  mi  savon  bleu. 
Et  qui  choisis  souvent,  quaiid  tu  vas  disparaitre, 

L'humble  vitre  d'une  fenetre 

Pour  lancer  ton  dernier  adieu  ! 

Tu  fais  tourner  les  tournesols  du  presbytere, 

I.uire  le  frere  d'or  que  j'ai  sur  le  clocher, 

Et  quand,  par  les  tilleuls,  tu  viens  avee  inystere, 

Tu  fais  bouger  des  rends  par  terre 

Si  beaux  qu'on  n'ose  plus  marcher  ! 

Tu  changes  en  6mail  le  vernis  de  la  cruche; 
Tu  fais  un  ^tendard  en  s^chant  un  torchon; 
La  meule  a,  grace  a  toi,  de  I'or  sur  .sa  capuche, 

Et  sa  petite  sceur  la  ruche 

A  de  I'or  sur  son  capuchonl 

Gloire  a  toi  sur  les  pr6s  !  Gloire  a  toi  dans  les  vignes  ! 
Sois  b^ni  parini  I'herbe  et  centre  les  portails  I 
Dans  les  yeux^des  lizards  et  sur  I'aile  des  cygnes  ! 

O  toi  qui  fais  les  grandes  lignes 

Et  qui  fais  les  petits  details  I 

C'est  toi  qui,  d^coupant  la  soetir  jumelle  et  sombre 
Qui  se  cotiche  et  s'allenge  au  pied  de  ce  qui  luit, 
De  tout  ce  qui  nous  charme  as  su  doubler  le  nombre. 

A  chaque  objet  donnant  une  ombre 

Souvent  plus  charmante  que  lui ! 

Je  t'adore,  Seleil !     Tu  mets  dans  I'air  des  roses, 
Des^flammes  dans  la  i^ouree,  un  dieu  dans  le  biiisson  I 
Tu  prends  un  arbre  obscur  et  tu  I'apoth^oses  ! 

O  Seleil !  toi  sans  qui  les  choses 

Ne  seraient  que  ce  qu'elles  sent ! 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Explained  at  Last. — Neal  Ball,  the  only 
player  in  the  major  baseball  leagues  who  ever 
made  a  triple  play  unassisted,  that  is,  put 
out  three  men  in  one  play,  is  convinced  that 
women  are  more  intelligent  on  the  average 
than  men,  but  is  equally  convinced  that 
they  do  not  understand  baseball.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  talks  baseball  to  a  woman, 
he  adopts  a  light,  facetious  tone.  "  A  woman 
once  said  to  me,"  he  tells  the  story,  "I  love 
baseball,  Mr.  Ball.  I  love  especially  to 
watch  the  man  at  the  bat.  It  is  so  cute,  too, 
the  way  he  keeps  hitting  the  ground  gently 
with  the  bat's  end.  Why  does  he  do  that, 
tho?'  'Well,  you  see,  madam,'  I  said,  'the 
worms  have  an  annoying  habit  of  coming 
up  to  see  who's  batting,  and  that  naturally 
puts  a  man  out  a  bit;  so  he  just  taps  them  on 
the  head  lightly,  and  down  they  go.'" — 
Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 


Market  Rates. — Considerate  Motorist — 
'Tm  awfully  sorry  I  knocked  you  down — 
hope  you  aren't  hurt.  Now,  what  can  I  give 
you?" 

Yokel — "Well,  zur,  'ow  much  do  'ee 
generally  give?" — Tit-Bits. 


The  Evidence  Located. — "Ditl  you  sweep 
your  room,  Bridget?" 

"B'aith  an'  I  did,  mum.  If  yez  don't  be- 
lieve mc,  look  under  the  bed." — Life. 


A  Gradual  Reduction. — A.n  old  gentleman 
accustomctl  to  walk  around  St.  James's  Pai'k 
every  day,  was  once  asked  by  a  friend  if 
he  still  took  his  usual  walk. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  "I  can  not 
do  as  much  now.  I  can  not  get  around  tho 
park.  I  only  go  half  way  around  and  back 
again . " — Ho  usekeeper. 


2  Poplin  Club  Ties 

GUARANTEED 

Sent  for  $1  Postpaid 


These  ties  are  guaranteed  not  to  wrinkle  up  like  ordinary 
silk  ties. 

If  they  wrinkle,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  back  your 
money. 

I  have  sohed  the  problem  of  making  the  best  ties  at 
lowest  cost. 

My  Club  Ties  are  of  silk  poplin,  2  ins.  wide,  33  ins.  long: 
(medium  size),  35  ins.  long  (large  size).  They  are  reversible, 
giving  double  wear. 

Guaranteed  to  outwear  any  other  silk  or  satin  tie  made. 

Made  in  Red.  White,  Cerise,  Green,  Gray,  Black.  Brown, 
Old  Rose,  Heliotrope,  Light  Blue,  Medium  Blue  and 
Dark  Blue. 

The  stores  would  have  to  charge  you  75c  to  $1  each,  if 
they  were  sold  by  the  usual  method. 

Buy  from  me.  Save  money.  Get  a  guaranteed  article, 
returnable  if  not  satisfactory.  Save  the  annoyance  and 
wasted  time  of  shopping. 

Send  to-day  for  my  new  catalog  (containing  diagrams 
how  to  correctly  tie  all  styles  of  men's  ties),  free  upon  ap- 
plication. 

My  goods  are  not  sold  by  agents  or  retailers. 

My  motto,— "HIGH  GRADE  GOODS  AT  FIRST 
COST,"  and  money  returned  if  customer  is  dissatisfied. 

Reference  any  bank  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

C.  G.  Cleminshaw,  289  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Hmiyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER, 
Avoid      Substitutes 


I  For  35  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 

the  highest  returns  consistent  with   conservative 

methods.      First  mortgage    loans  of  $20U  an(}    up 

which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

I  fiereoDol    iDvestigatioD.      fleaw   uk  for  Uan    Li»t    No,    717 

[  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  iovestorB. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence, Kar 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  mill  ICstliii3it«>s  Fiiriilslioil 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


*i50oo  Thermos  Bottle  Advertising  Car  Mounted 

'   ONSIX  CYLINDER    ENGLISH    NAPIER    CHASSIS  <«> 
I20  HORSE  POWER.ISI  INCHES  WHEEL  BaSE,WEIGHT  5000  LBS. 
BODY  CAST  ALUMINUM  EXACT  REPRODUCTION  OF  THERMOS 
BOTTLE.INTERIOR  FINISH  MAHOGANY  AND  RED  MORROCO. 
Now  ON  TOUR  Throughout  the  United  States  '»-"»• 

An  Argument 

When  Therrr)0D9efer5ay5  ITS  HOT 
Thermos  answers -"CERTAINLY  NOT" 
A\y  ConYeois  are-'lCY   COLD" 
And  When  Therwometer^oes  below 
Says  The riTpos  BotMe  ~TIS  NOT  SO" 
"for  all  is  mot  I  HOLD." 

ANDTflEl^BomEHiflT 

For  AuTOMOB!LING,YACMTiNG,HuNTlNa. 

Sickroom, Nursery,  office- Factory ~ 
Home  or  Travel,    at  all  dealers. 

P2.£AS£  ££■  CAOT/Ot/S lOOX /'0/t7}/sA'/I^S  ThERMOS 

ON  Thi;  BoTTo/-f  orsys/fy  Gs//i//Mr  j°A7vais' 

AMERICAN  Thermos  Bottle  im?m 

TH£jiNosJ}mD/m  243-2.47  West  17'«'$tNewYork». 
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A  Simple  Solution. — "Repeat  the  words  Ihc 
defeiulant  uswl,"  coniinandod  counsel  lor  the 
woman  plaintiff  in  a  case  of  slander  beinj^ 
tried  in  the  Fii'st  Criminal  Court  of  Newark 
recently. 

"I'd  rather  not,"  bashfully  replied  the  de- 
fendant. "They  were  hardly  words  to  tell  to 
a  gentleman." 

"Whisper  them  to  the  judge,  then,"  mag- 
nanimously suggested  counsel — and  the  court 
was  obliged  to  rap  for  order.— Lippincolt's. 


Too  Messy. — "Oh,  mamma,  I'm  to  travel 
with  Edgar  in  Egypt — the  land  of  the  pyi'a- 
mids  and  hieroglyphics!" 

"Well  dear,  remember  I  can't  have  you 
bringing  any  of  those  things  home  with  you." 
— Fliegende  Blaetler. 


Prima  Facie. — The  Barber. — "Shall  I  go 
over  your  face  twice?" 

Thk  Patron — "Yes,  if  there's  any  left." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


Beg  Pardon. — Policeman  (to  thief  climbing 
into  a  window  by  an  apple-tree) — "What are 
you  doing  up  that  tree?" 

Thief — "  I  was  trying  to  get  an  apple  or 
two." 

Policeman — "Apples  in  April?" 

Thief — "Excuse  me,  sir — I  had  forgotten 
that." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 

Try  Again. — Two  young  ladies  boarded  a 
crowded  tramcar  and  were  obliged  to  stand. 
One  of  them,  to  steady  herself,  took  hold  of 
what  she  supposed  was  her  friend's  hand. 
They  had  stood  thus  for  some  time,  when, 
on  looking  down,  she  discovered  that  she 
was  holding  a  man's  hand.  Greatly  em- 
barrassed, she  exclaimed: — 

"Oh,  I've  got  the  wrong  hand!" 

Whereupon  the  man,  with  a  smile,  stretched 
forth  his  other  hand,  saying: — 

"Here  is  the  other  one,  miss." — Tit-Bits. 


T  r  c)  V  e  I 


T  r  (1  V  c  I 


Not  to  Overdo  It. — Lily — "  I'se  gwine  to  a 
sprize  party  to-night.  Miss  Sally." 

Miss  Sally — •"  What  will  you  take  for  a 
present?" 

Lily — "Well,  we  didn'  cal'late  on  takin' 
no  present.  Yo'  see,  we  don'  want  to  sprize 
'em  too  much." — Brooklyn  Life. 


An  Expert  Accountant. — Mrs.  Newly — 
"  Don't  you  like  my  new  hat,  dearest?" 

Newly — "Yes-s^  it's  all  right." 

Mrs.  Newly — "Well,  I  bought  it  on  your 
account,    dear!" 

Newly — "  Yes,  you  usually  do." — Brooklyn 
Life. 


THE  YEAR  OF  ONE'S  LIFE 

Prompted  by  a  singularly  happy  thought 
two  or  three  gentlemen,  whose  names  are 
household  words  in  the  worlds  of  sport  and 
science,  are  arranging  a  52  weeks'  cruise  in 
one  of  the  magnificent  steamers  of  the  Royal 
Mail  S.  P.  Co.,  with  a  view  of  not  only 
enjoying  the  best  deep  sea  fishing  and 
shooting  to  be  obtained  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  globe,  but  to  carry  on  scientific  re- 
search with  advantages  which  have  never 
yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  explorers.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  proposed 
itinerary  consists  in  the  splendid  fur  and 
fiather  shooting  o'ltainable  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  the  magni- 
ficent Tarpon  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

The  commissariat  is  in  the  capable  hands 
of  Messrs.  Fortnum  &  Mason  of  London, 
and  a  duly  qualified  Doctor  will  accompany 
the  expedition. 

By  wiring  to  "Toured,  London"  full  par- 
ticulars can  be  obtained.  A  large  number 
nf  hertha  hfive  nlrendv  been  honked. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


ull^-tin. 


There   are   three    prime    considerations    in    railway 
transportation. 

SAFETY 

The  standard  railway  first  of  all  seeks  to 
safeguard  its  passengers.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  heavy  steel  rails  and  a  rock-ballasted 
roadbed ;  by  a  regiment  of  experienced  track 
repairers  always  on  the  job;  a  reliable  signal  system; 
a  high  grade  of  equipment,  and  engine  men  who 
are  ever  alert. 

COMFORT 

A  perfect  roadbed  and  high  standard  equip- 
ment also  promote  comfort.  The  new  steel  coach 
is  both  safer  and  more  comfortable  than  the  par- 
lor cars  of  the  last  century;  while  the  Pullman 
cars  of  the  Limited  trains  with  their  bath  rooms 
and  barber  shops;  their  obliging  attendants;  their 
ladies'  maids  and  stenographers;  their  electric  lights, 
libraries,  current  literature,  drawing-rooms,  obser- 
vation parlors,  and  buffets,  and  the  dining  car  ser- 
vice afford  the  conveniences  of  the  best  hotels. 


The  banker,  the  lawyer,  the  business  man 
leaves  New  York  on  the  "Pennsylvania  Special" 
at  3.55  P.M.,  to-day  and  arrives  in  Chicago  at  8.55 
to-morrow  morning.  This  is  speed.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  all  the  combined  efforts  in  track,  signal,  and 
motive  power  construction,  and  in  alert  and  skillful 
operation.  It  is  the  climax  of  the  experience  of  the 
progressive  railroad  man. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  its  rock-ballasted 
line  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  its  limited 
trains,  affords  the  greatest  degree  of  safety  with  abso- 
lute comfort,  and  the  quickest  time.  And  it  is  a  scenic 
route  besides. 


"Quaint  Cape  Cod" 

Send  for  this  Book 


Cape  Cod's  the  place  where  you  would  enjoy 
yourself  this  summer. 

We've  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  that 
tells  about  the  summer  pleasures  that  await  you 
on  Cape  Cod — the  yachting,  the  bathing,  the 
fishing  and  the  social  life. 

Before  you  decide  where  to  go  this  summer, 
send  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod." 

It's  Free 


Write  A.  B.  Smith,   G.  P.  A., 
Room   184   New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford  R. 


R. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Three  Separate  and  Distinct  Petrties 

(      Big   Journeys   with   Little  Care) 

The    out-of-the-way    and    unfamiliar    nooks 
and  comers  —  arrangements   rather    exclusive. 

Information  free  upon  request. 

Raymond   &  Whitcomb   Co. 

225  Fifth  Avenae,  New  York  306  Washington  St.,  Boston 

1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  522  Smithf ieM  St. ,  Pittsborg 


LIGHT  OF  ASIA 

By  Edwin  Arnold.    Paper,  quarto  manila.   25c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Would   you  enjoy  the  thrill  of  new  life — 

the  sensation  of  tingling  blood  coursing  thro'  your  veins 
— the  living  of  a  natural  life  away  from  the  cares,  con- 
ventions and  confines  of  the  sooty  city?  Then  spend  a 
vacation  in  Colorado.    The  Rock  Island  Lines  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 

— daily  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  direct — 

is  ready  to  whirl  you  away  upon  a  pleasant 
journey.     Splendid  cars — roomy  berths 
— dining  service  superb — everything  to 
make  the  trip  a  treat.    A  realization  of 
all  your  anticipations. 

Other  good  trains  each  day  from 
Chicago,    St.    Louis,    Kansas    City, 
Omaha,  and  Memphis  for 
Colorado,     YeHowstone 
Park  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Let  me  suggest  a  real  vacation 
this  summer  in  the  Golden 
West. 

Our  profusely  illustrated 
bool^  "  Under  the  Tur- 
quoise Sk^,"  will  prove 
invaluable.  Send  for  it 
at  once. 

L.  M.  ALLEN 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 

8  La  Salle  Station 

Chicago,  111. 


We  know  from  correspondence  reaching  our  office  that  many  Literary  Digest  readers  are  now  deciding 
their  Travel  and  Vacation  plans.  To  these  we  commend  attention  to  the  announcements  of  leading  railways, 
steamships,  tours  and  resorts  appearing  each  week  in  our  Travel  Columns.  Rates  and  booklets  will  be  cheer- 
fully supplied  by  the  various  passenger  traffic  managers  or  general  passenger  agents. 


SCIENTIFIC  and  SPORTING 

CRUISE 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 
R.M.S.P.  ^^ATRATO" 

Catering    by    Messrs.     FORTNUM    &    MASON,     London 

An  Unique  Itinerary.         Off  Beaten  Tracks. 
Shooting.     Fishing. 

Scientific,    Antiquarian    and   Historic  Research 

I  OR    FULL    PARTICULARS    APPLY    TO 

Town  and   Country  Tra\cl   Bureau,  389  Fifth  Avenue,    New  York. 


Father  had  Been  There. — f^YMP.\THETic 
I'ATHEK — "Parted  from  Harry  forever,  have 
you?  Well,  perhaps  it's  just  as  well  not  to 
see  each  other  for  a  day  or  two." — Life. 


Economy. — Visitor — "  AMio  is  going  to  pay 
for  such  a  fine  road  in  this  country  com- 
munity." 

Farmer — "'WTiy,  you  see  the  automobilists 
will  get  to  speeding  on  it  and  then  the  fines 
will  pay  for  the  road." — Judge. 


A  Refuge. — "I  think  he'd  like  to  join  your 
club,  but  his  wife  wouldn't  hear  of  it." 

"  She  wouldn't  hear  of  it?  Why,  I  know 
half  a  dozen  men  who  would  join  our  club 
if  then-  wives  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  — Hrooklun 
Lxfe. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

July  1. — The  Danish  King  accepts  the  resignation 
of  his  entire  cabinet. 

July  2. — It  is  reported  that  the  truce  between  the 
Liberals  and  the  Unionists  in  England  is  tobe 
continued  until  September. 

July  3. — Wachter,  the  aviator,  is  killed  by  the 
collapse  of  his  aeroplane  at  Reims. 

Baptist    missionarie.s   near   Avellino,    Italy,   are 
again  attacked  by  mobs. 

Great     anticlerical     demonstrations     occur     in 
Madrid  and  other  Spanish  cities. 


July  4. — A  new  Danish  Cabinet  is  formed 
Klaus  Bernstein  as  Premier. 


with 


The  International  Railway  Congre,ss  is  opened 
at  Berne,  Switzerland,  with  1,500  delegates. 

July  5. — Two  Bl^riot  monoplanes  make  world's 
records  for  speed  for  100  and  for  20  kilometers. 

July  6. — Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  Viceroy  of  India, 
is  made  a  peer. 

Russia  and  Japan,  in  convention,  uphold  the 
treaty  of  July  30,  1907,  said  to  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  "open-door"  policy,  and  to  create 
a  situation  unfavorable  to  Korea,  China,  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Central  European  powers. 

July  7. — At  the  Reims  aviation  meet  Hubert 
Latham  reaches  a  height  of  4,615  feet,  break- 
ing the  world's  record,  and  Olieslager  breaks 
the  distance  and  duration  records  by  remaining 
in  the  air  2  hours  and  39  minutes  and  traveling 
158.35  miles. 

The  King  of  Spain  has  signed  a  bill  barring  any 
new  religious  orders  from  entering  Spain  until 
negotiations  with  the  Vatican  are  ended. 

Domestic 

July  1. — The  Treasury  Department  announces  a 
surplus  of  $9,402,000  in  the  ordinary  receipts 
ancf  e.xpenditures,  the  increased  customs  re- 
ceipts and  the  corporation  tax  aiding  in  wi- 
ping out  the  big  deficit  of  last  year. 
The  New  York  State  Legislature  adjourns  after 
both  houses  pass  the  Progressive  Inheritance 
Tax  Bill,  and  the  Senate  joins  with  the  Assem- 
bly in  defeating  the  Cobb  Direct  Primary  Bill. 

July  3.— President  Taft  orders  8.495,731  acres  ol 
power-site,  oil,  coal,  and  phosphate  lands  in 
-Maska  withdrawn. 

July  4. — Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
IJnited  States  Supreme  Court,  dies  at  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Sorrento,  Me. 

The  National  IMucation  Association  opens  its 
forty-eighth  amiual  convention  in  Boston. 

Reports  from  several  cities  show  a  large  de- 
crease in  Foiu-th-of-Jnly  casualties  as  a  result 
of  tlie  "safe  and  .sane"  movement. 

Race  riots  in  several  cities  follow  the  defeat  of 
Jeffries  by  Johnson  in  the  Reno  prize-fight. 

July  5. — A  movement  is  begun  by  the  American 
(■'hrislian  Endeavor  Society  to  prevent  the  ex- 
hibition of  moving-pictures  of  the  Reno  pnze- 
fi2ht;  many  cities  take  independent  steps  to 
bar  the  pictures. 

jiilv  7  —The  Cloakinakers'  Union  in  New  York 
("itv  involving  50.000  employees,  strike  for 
higher  wages  and  better  conditions  of  labor. 
The  Treasury  Department  reports  customs  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  to  be 
.5333,043, SOO, 'the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

Mrs  Ella  Elagg  Young  of  Cliicago  is  elected 
President  of  the  National  Education  .Association. 
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LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  OYSTER  BAY 

IT  IS  NOW  a  little  over  four  weeks  since  Colonel  Roosevelt 
returned  from  his  conquest  of  Europe  to  dedicate  himself 
to  two  months  of  political  silence,  and  already  Sagamore 
Hill  has  become  a  sort  of  [Mecca  to  which  politicians  of  all 
stripes  make  eager  pilgrimage.  These  visitors,  as  one  para- 
grapher  remarks,  are  not  like  those  entertained  by  Brutus,  in- 
asmuch as  they  do  not  arrive  so  early  in  the  morning,  nor  do 
they  wear  their  hats  "  plucked  about  their  ears,  and  half  their 
faces  buried  in  their  cloaks."  .  But  while  the  Colonel's  visitors 
make  no  secrets  of  their  comings  and  goings,  they  do  seem  to 
unite  in  a  certain  baffling  reticence  as  to  what  takes  place  at 
the  interviews,  and  public  interest  and  newspaper  surmise  there- 
fore grow  apace.  Moreover,  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  remarks,  "  there  never  was  a  man  in  public  life  so  liable 
as  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  be  misreported,"  so  that  when  this  reti- 
cence does  break  down,  the  resultant  information  is  likely  to  be 
speedily  discounted  by  a  denial  from  headquarters.  At  such 
times  we  are  once  more  reminded  that  when  the  ex-President 
has  anything  to  say  to  the  public  upon  politics  he  will  say  it- 
over  his  own  signature.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  of  July  13  from  Oyster  Bay  to  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  vouchsafes  us  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
general  attitude  toward  the  political  situation : 

"  Theodore  Roosevelt  said  with  emphasis  to-day  that  he  has 
taken  no  stand  as  yet  in  favor  of  either  the  insurgents  or  the 
regulars  in  the  Republican  party  ;  and  he  desires  to  correct  any 
impression  that  he  is  showing  favoritism.  Of  the  situation 
within  [the  party  in  New  York  State  he  said  he  saw  only 
harmony  ahead. 

"  '  I  want  to  make  it  clear, '  he  said  to  interviewers,  '  that  I  am 
seeing  both  sides.  I  wish  you  would  make  that  emphatic.  My 
main  interest  is  in  the  State,  but  on  national  issues.  I  want  to 
see  both  regulars  and  insurgents,  party  men  and  independents. 
I  want  to  see  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans.' 

"  '  But  you  don't  want  to  see  Democrats  win  ?  '  was  asked. 

"  '  Not  if  the  Republicans  do  the  right  thing, '  replied  the 
.  Colonel 

'■  '  You  know  the  insurgents  had  cold  feet  when  I  came  back 
from  abroad,'  he  continued,  '  because  the  first  four  men  with 
whom  I  conferred  were  Senator  Lodge,  Secretary  Meyer,  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  and  Nick  Longworth. 

"  '  I  had  similar  experiences  when  I  was  in  the  White  House. 
When  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  came  to  see  me,  they  said  I  had  sold 
out  to  Wall  Street,  and  when  Samuel  Gompers  came  they  said 
I  was  going  to  hoist  the  red  flag.     But  I  didn't  do  either. '  " 

A  glance  at  a  few  names  taken  haphazard  from  the  list  of  his 
recent  visitors  suggests  that  his  desire  to  hear  both  sides  is  not 


being  denied.  Thus  we  learn  that  his  door  has  opened  no  less 
freely  to  his  old  friend  Senator  Lodge  and  other  exemplars  of 
Republican  regularity  than  it  has  to  such  militant  insurgents 
as  Senators  Beveridge,  Bristow,  and  La  Follette,  and  Congress- 
men Madison,  Murdock,  and  C.  N.  Fowler.  Pinchot  and  Gar- 
field have  tarried  in  the  sacred  precincts  and  have  departed  with 
hearts  seemingly  no  heavier  than  those  they  brought,  their 
insurgency,  according  to  the  observant  correspondents,  no  jot 
abated.  Governor  Hughes  has  come  and  gone,  with  Timothy 
Woodruff,  chief  villain  of  his  political  drama,  close  upon  his 
heels,  and  Speaker  Wadsworth,  another  of  the  Governor's  politi- 
cal foes,  as  a  forerunner. 

So  the  procession  continues,  and  the  newspapers  wonder. 
Nor  are  they  the  only  ones.  Dispatches  from  Beverly  report 
close  friends  of  the  President  as  entirely  in  the  dark  about  what 
"  Roosevelt  will  do."  Senator  Carter,  of  Montana,  after  a  visit 
to  Oyster  Bay,  predicts,  much  to  the  surprize  of  his  hearers, 
that  the  Colonel's  influence  on  the  political  situation  is  destined 
to  be  a  "soothing"  one.  "  He  is  still  in  the  wings,"  remarks 
the  NewjOrleans  Tim,es-Democrat  (Dem.),  "  and  while  he  shows 
a  disposition  to  edge  toward  the  spot-light,  he  no  sooner  becomes 
visible  to  the  audience  than  he  timorously  withdraws. "  Speaker 
Wadsworth,  who  led  the  successful  onslaught  against  Hughes 
and  Roosevelt  over  the  direct  primaries  issue,  declares  that  the 
ex-President  is  "  for  harmony, "  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  generously 
rejoices  that  he  is  "  taking  such  an  active  interest  in  politics." 
And  even  Chairman  Woodruff,  while  practically  admitting  that 
the  Colonel  desires  his  resignation,  professes  the  hopeful  belief, 
nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  influence  "  will  be  bent 
toward  the  success  of  the  Republican  party."  What  is  alleged 
to  be  Mr.  Woodruff's  view  of  the  situation  is  reflected  in  the 
following  paragraphs  from  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York 
Press  (Rep.)  : 

"  It  was  admitted  that  Woodruff  had  been  informed  in  Oyster 
Bay  that  the  good  of  the  party  called  for  a  change  of  chairman. 
A  new  man  was  required,  in  Roosevelt's  opinion,  and  Woodruff 
agreed  with  him,  to  assure  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  inde- 
pendents in  the  campaign.  All  that  Woodruff  stipulated  for 
was  that  his  successor  should  not  be  a  fman  whose  selection 
would  be  construed  as  a  reflection  on  the  preceding  administra- 
tion of  the  office. 

"  Woodruff,  it  was  said,  had  reminded  Roosevelt  that,  tho  the 
independents  must  be  conciliated,  it  would  not  do  to  offend  or 
estrange  the  loyal  organization  Republicans,  who  furnished  the 
bulk  of  the  party  vote  in  elections.  Woodruff,  in  his  talk  with 
the  former  President,  was  understood  to  have  asserted  modestly 
that  he,  the  State  Chairman,  was  recognized  as  an  exponent  of 
the  organization  view,  and  [,that  any  affront  to  him  would  be 
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THE    MAGNET. 

— Hart  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


AN    OBSTIKATE    BRUTE  ! 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


TESTING    HIS    EYES. 

Wliicli  does  he  see  best  ? 

— Kessler  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


rs.. 


FOR   INSURGENTS. 

— Minor  in  the  St.  lx)uis  Post-Dispatch. 


SCENES   AT   OYSTER   BAY,    DRAWN   FROM  TELEGRAPHIC   DESCRIPTION. 


resented  by  the  organization.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the 
State  Chairman's  friends  seemed  to  be  that  tho  Woodruff 
would  have  to  step  down,  and  tho  bosses  like  Barnes  and  Ald- 
ridge  would  find  their  power  in  the  organization  curtailed, 
affairs  would  not  go  as  badly  for  them  as  they  had  been  led 
to  fear.  The  need  of  a  harmonious  campaign  would  operate  to 
save  the  bosses  from  too  great  humiliation." 

"  If  there  is  a  wide  rent  in  the  Republican  ranks,  Roosevelt 
is  going  to  try  to  patch  it  up,"  declares  an  Oyster  Bay  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.).  The  same  correspond- 
ent reports  the  following  conversation  between  the  Colonel 
and  the  newspaper  men  on  the  subject  of  a  successor  for 
Governor  Hughes : 

"  '  What  part  are  you  going  to  have  in  the  selection  of  a 
candidate  ?  ' 

"  '  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  have  any  hand  in  selecting  a 
Governor.     My  position  in  regard  to  the  Governorship  this  fall, ' 


he  said,  '  is  that  we  must  find  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  office 
and  most  acceptable  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party 
and  to  the  independent  voters.'  Then  the  Colonel  added  em- 
phatically :  '  And  I  intend  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
that  such  a  man  is  elected. '  " 

While  many  papers  are  discussing  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  har- 
monizer,  others  are  proclaiming  that  he  has  "  hurled  the  gage 
of  battle  at  the  bosses,"  and  that  it  has  been  promptly  taken 
up.     And  The  Press  thinks  : 

"  It  will  be  a  hard  battle  for  the  enlightened  partizans  who 
will  line  up  behind  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  cards  are  stacked 
against  them.  The  bosses  have  the  advantage.  But  on  the 
side  of  political  decency  we  now  have  a  captain  whose  prestige 
has  long  made  him  invincible  in  contests  whose  prizes  are 
awarded  by  the  people.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  people  will 
not  flock  to  the  banner  thus  raised  in  a  cause  so  intensely 
theirs,  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  fervor  as  to  put  the  bosses 
to  rout  and  restore  the  New  York  Republican  party  to  its  own." 
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THE    MAJESTY    OP    THE    LAW. 

— Westermaii  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 


Departing'  from  Oyster 
Bay,  the  insurgent  New 
Jersey  Congressman,  C.  N. 
Fowler,  had  this  to  say  of 
his  host : 


"  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  my  visit.  We  insurgents 
stand  for  the  things  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  stands 
for  and  we  believe  that  he 
is  with  us.  To  my  thinking 
no  men  now  before  the  pub- 
lic offer  a  greater  contrast 
than  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  the 
one  hand  and  Speaker  Cannon  and  Senator  Aldrich  on  the  other. " 


Photograph  by  Baker  Art  Gallery,  Columbus,  O. 
THE    MAYOR. 

Herbert  Atherton,  when  asked  by 
a  correspondent  after  the  lynching 
whether  the  government  of  the  city 
would  continue  in  the  hands  of  thugs, 
is  said  to  have  replied;  "Well,  I  do  not 
look  for  another  lynching  here  if  the 
outside  detectives  do  not  return." 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  duty,  as  he  sees  it,  in  national  as  well 
as  in  State  politics,  writes  the  New  York  Evening  Post' s  Oyster 
Bay  representative,  is  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  bring  the  fac- 
tions together.  Nevertheless  some  observers  are  apparently 
able  to  see  only  the  elements  of  discord  where  others  protest 
that  harmony  reigns.  These  remind  us  that  Beverly,  not  Oyster 
Bay,  is  the  nation's  "summer  capital,"  and  talk  of  a  "dual 
Presidency."  Thus  in  a  Beverly  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Journal  (Ind.)  we  read: 

"  A  real  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party  is  rapidly 
approaching.  Whether  leadership  is  to  be  divided  with  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  or  President  Taf  t  is  to  assume  and  insist  upon  undis- 
puted leadership,  is  a  problem  that  has  begun  to  press  itself 
upon  the  President  and  which  he  must,  sooner  or  later,  decide. 

"  Senator  W.  Murray  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  sent  for  by  the 
President  to  come  here  and  discuss  the  general  political  situa- 
tion with  him,  put  some  bald  facts  before  Mr.  Taft  to-day  and, 
departing,  left  the  titular  head  of  the  party  in  a  very  thoughtful 
mood 

"  The  fall  campaign  is  approaching,  governorships  in  a  score 
of  States,  the  seats  of  a  dozen  or  more  Senators,  the  control  of 
the  National  House  are  all  at  stake,  and  politicians,  great  and 
small,  are  getting  cross-eyed  watching  Oyster  Bay  and  Beverly 
at  the  same  time.   Whom  to  look  to  for  leadership  is  the  problem. 

"  And  while  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  doing  a  fine  bit  of  political 
circus-riding,  with  one  foot  on  the  insurgent  horse  from  Indiana 
and  the  other  on  the  reactionary  horse  from  Massachusetts, 
Taft  is  sitting  silent  at  Beverly,  doing  nothing 

"  What  decision  the  President  will  come  to  is  a  matter  for  the 
near  future  to  reveal.  At  present  he  has  no  dispositiott  to  move 
at  all.  It  is  felt  by  some  of  his  closest  advisers  that  the  best 
politics  he  can  play  is  to  remain  absolutely  inactive  and  await 
results.  In  the  end,  it  is  held.  Colonel  Roosevelt  will  either 
fall  between  the  two  horses  that  he  is  attemptin.g  to  ride  or 
will  see  the  advisability  of  joining  forces  with  President  Taft." 

An  Oyster  Bay  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  of 
the  same  date  (July  13),  sounds  almost  like  a  reply.  Says  this 
correspondent : 

"  The  reason  that  the  Colonel  has  not  placed  himself  on  record 
as  being  thoroughly  ip  accord  with  President  Taft    and  com- 


pletely satisfied  with  the 
latter's  course  during  the 
last  sixteen  months  is  two- 
fold :  he  does  not  think  such 
a  declaration  necessary  and 
has  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  Administration  mat- 
ters. If  he  should  come  out 
with  such  a  declaration  he  is 
convinced  that  it  would  be 
censured  as  inimical  to  those 
men  who  do  not  agree  with 
the  Administration. 

"  There  is  no  desire  on  his 
part  to   '  butt  in  '  or   to  dictate    to   any   person  or  faction." 


THE    SHERIFF. 

William  Linke  resigned  after  tlie 
Newark  lynching,  and  excu.sed  tlie 
fact  that  he  made  no  real  move  to 
prevent  the  crime  by  pleading  "inex- 
perience in  mob  procedure." 


The  "  dual-Presidency  "  jibe  is  thus  answered  by  The  Press : 

"  Republican  candidates  and  managers  are  going  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay  not  at  all  to  enlist  him  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Administration  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  Government. 
At  this  moment  they  are  not  thinking  about  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, administrative,  judicial,  or  legislative.  They  are 
going  to  him  to  get  his  help  in  carrying  districts  and  States  for 
his  and  their  party  next  fall 

"  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  shows  the  first  sign  of  attempting  to 
set  up  a  capital,  instead  of  a  campaign  headquarters,  at  Oyster 
Bay,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  grow  excited  and  indignant  over 
such  astounding  usurpation.     But  that  time  will  never  come." 


THE  OHIO  LYNCHING 

WHATEVER  of  cheerful  significance  there  may  be  in 
the  recent  disgraceful  lynching  in  Ohio  is  found  by 
the  press  in  the  fact  that  the  State  has  laws  that 
meet  the  situation  and  an  energetic  Governor  who  is;  as  one 
editor  remarks,  "  meeting  the  crisis  like  a  man."  He  is  warmly 
commended  for  his  prompt  personal  investigation  at  Newark, 
his  removal  of  the  Mayor,  and  his  prosecution  of  the  Sheriff. 
The  only  newspaper  criticism  of  the  Governor  which  we  have 
discovered  is  voiced  by  the  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.),  which  suspects 
that  his  "  weakness  and  political  timidity  had  much  to  do  with 
the  conditions  which  led  to  the  Newark  tragedy,"  and  the  Day- 
ton Journal  (Rep.),  which  asserts  that  by  his  "  tardy  step  "  of 
ousting  the  Mayor  of  Newark  he  has  "  locked  the  stable-door 
after  the  horse  was  stolen." 

The  conditions  which  led  to  the  lynching  of  July  8  are  thus 
set  forth  in  an  editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Leader  : 

"  Newark,  plainly,  had  cut  loose  from  tlje  law.  In  the  last 
local-option  election  Licking  County  as  a  whole  decided  against 
the  saloons.  But  Newark,  the  county  seat,  went  '  wet '  bj'  1,556 
votes.  The  saloon-keepers,  and  enough  of  the  heavy  anti- 
prohibition  majority  to  give  their  determination  effect,  decided 
among  themselves  not  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  election. 
They  made  up  their  minds  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  The 
natural  results  came  quickly.  The  saloons  put  up  but  a  thin  pre- 
tense of  selling  only  non-intoxicating  drinks.     The  Mayor  and 
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MISERY    LOVES   COMPANY. 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocrnn. 


CAN  T   LET   GO. 

-Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


EMBARRASSING    SITUATIONS. 


the  Chief  of  Police  refused  tb  interfere.  The  protesting  leader 
of  the  '  dries  '  was  waylaid  and  beaten  into  insensibility.  An 
effort  to  defeat  the  reelection  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
because  he  was  an  antisaloon  man  nearly  succeeded.  Intoxica- 
tion of  boys  became  common.  The  '  tenderloin  '  flourished  as 
never  before.  Two  Chicago  brokers  who  were  threatened  were 
advised  by  the  Mayor,  when  they  appealed  to  him  for  protection, 
to  buy  revolvers.  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  whom  they  went  for  counsel,  gave 
them  the  same  advice.  Apparently  police  protection  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  A  newspaper  reporter  to  whom  they  told  the 
story  admitted  that  he  did  not  dare  write  it  for  fear  bodily  harm 
would  come  to  him.  Decent  people  were  compelled  to  carry 
weapons  for  self-protection." 

Press  accounts  of  what  happened  in  Newark  on  the  eventful 
Friday  are  somewhat  contradictory.  A  number  of  private  de- 
tectives, hired,  according  to  State  Superintendent  W.  B. 
Wheeler,  not  by  the  Antisaloon  League,  but  by  the  Licking 
County  Law  Enforcement  League,  were  raiding  several  "  near- 
beer  "  resorts  in  Newark.  A  hostile  c  -owd  gathered  and  put 
them  to  flight.  One,  Carl  Etherington,  a  twenty-two-year-old 
Kentuckian,  was  attacked  near  William  Howard's  place,  "  The 
Last  Chance,"  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  In  the  scuffle  that 
seems  to  have  ensued,  Etherington  drew  a  revolver  and  shot 
Howard.  He  was  promptly  lodged  in  the  county  jail.  Howard 
had  been  Chief  of  Police  and  was  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  popu- 
larity. When  the  news  of  his  death  was  reported  that  evening 
a  mob  forced  the  jail  doors,  pulled  out  young  Etherington,  gave 
him  a  drubbing,  and  then  hanged  him  to  a  convenient  telegraph- 
pole.  Most  of  the  Newark  citizens  and  the  State  officials  who 
have  been  interviewed  by  the  press  believe  that  the  Sheriff  is 
in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  lynching.  Says  Adju- 
tant-General Weybrecht : 

"  The  lynching  could  easily  have  been  prevented.  The  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  mob  worked  at  the  jail  for  two  hours  tells 
the  story  of  negligence.  If  troops  had  been  called  for  when 
they  should  have  been,  the  State  of  Ohio  would  not  now  be 
disgraced." 

The  second  day  after  the  lynching.  Governor  Harmon  went  to 
Newark  and  interviewed  th^  Sheriff  and  the  Mayor.  The 
Sheriff's  own  version  of  the  story  he  told  the  Governor  is  given 
by  the  Cleveland  Leader  : 

"  The  Governor  questioned  me  as  to  why  I  did  not  stop  the 
mob,  by  firing,  if  necessary. 


"  I  told  him  that  I  was  inexperienced  in  mob  procedure,  and 
did  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  until  after  the 
door  had  been  battered  down.  I  then  looked  out  and  saw  facing 
me  500  guns. 

"  In  addition  there  were  dozens  of  women  and  children  in  the 
jail  courtyard.  Had  I  ordered  the  boys  to  fire  into  the  yard  the 
slaughter  would  have  been  frightful,  and  my  family,  as  well  as 
myself  and  deputies,  would  have  been  murdered.  He  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  spirit  the  boy  away  in  the  afternoon.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  realize  the  danger  then.  He  asked  many  other 
questions,  but  I  answered  them  all." 

In   a  signed   statement  appearing  in  the  New  York  World,  • 
Mayor  Atherton  declares  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  preserve 
order : 

"  I  got  on  top  of  a  stone  post  in  front  of  the  people  who  were 
noisy  and  appealed  to  them  to  do  nothing  that  would  bring  dis- 
grace on  them,  or  trouble  for  others,  and  they  did  not  resent 
my  remarks,  nor  did  I  hear  any  threat  of  lynching,  and  from 
there  I  went  directly  to  my  home  and  to  bed 

"  Some  unprincipled  scoundrel  has  asserted  to  one  of  our  news- 
papers that  I  was  present  when  this  unfortunate  man  was 
hanged.     I  have  no  other  reply,  only  that  he  deliberately  lies." 

Why  should  Ohio  have  "  railed  against  Reno,"  asks  the  Dayton 
Journal,  when  lawlessness  was  going  on  unchecked  in  Newark 
for  months,  a  lawlessness  that  finally  led  to  lynching  ?  Other 
Ohio  papers  call  for  the  punishment  of  every  man  implicated  in 
this  mob  murder.  "  The  mere  removal  of  tho  law-defying  ofl^- 
cials  of  the  disgraced  city  will  not  suffice,"  declares  the  Toledo 
Blade,  "  they  must  be  punished  to  the  limit  of  the  law  and  with 
them  must  suffer  the  murderous  iniffians  who  led  the  mob. "  In 
Cleveland,  The  Leader  (Rep.)  and  The  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.) 
unite  in  praising  Governor  Harmon.     Says  The  Leader  : 

"  Not  only  has  he  done  the  things  the  law  contemplated  he 
should  do,  but,  as  The  Leader  maintained  he  should,  he  has  gone 
farther  and  used  the  weight  of  his  oflice  to  accomplish,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  State's  fair  name,  what  the  statutes  fail 
clearly  to  provide  for.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  Newark  has 
approached  closer  to  anarchy  than  would  have  been  believed 
possible  a  week  ago,  and  the  Governor  is  dealing  with  it 
promptly  and  with  a  disregard  of  red  tape  and  precedent  highly 
gratifying  to  the  great  majority  of  Ohio's  decent  citizens." 

And  it  is  not  in  Ohio  alone  that  Governor  Harmon's  "  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  action,"  as  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  calls 
it,  finds  warm  commendation.  "  He  is  moving  with  a  prompt- 
ness and  intelligence  worthy  his  high  place,"  says  the  Washing- 
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ton  Star  ;  he  will  be  applauded  by  Kood  citizens  throughout  the 
land,  believes  the  Pittsburg  Post.  Similar  statements  are  made 
by  the  New  York  World,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  and  the  New 
York  Tribune.  Other  papers,  including  The  Press  (Rep.)  and 
The  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  in  New  York,  see  in  the  Governor's 
action  in  the  crisis  a  strong  demonstration  of  his  fitness  for 
"larger  responsibilities."  As  it  appears  to  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  (Ind.),  the  impression  that  he  is  a  "man  with 
qualities  which  would  be  of  value  in  the  White  House  has  gained 
ground  by  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  situation  in  Newark." 
Apropos  of  this  wanton  lynching  in  a  Northern  city  it  occurs 
to  several  Southern  editors  to  suggest  that  the  "  finger  of  scorn," 
so  often  pointed  southward,  could  be  directed  quite  frequently 
toward  Ohio  and  Illinois.  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  is  also 
reminded  of  a  "  famous  Guildhall  speech  "  which  laid  down  this 
rule  for  the  English  people : 

"  It  is  your  first  duty  to  keep  order.  Where  the  people  treat 
assassination  as  the  corner-stone  of  self-government  they  for- 
feit all  right  to  be  treated  as  worthy  of  self-government." 


WHY  ADMIRAL  CAPPS  RESIGNS 

A  CCORDING  to  Washington  dispatches  the  resignation  of 
/-\  Chief  Constructor  W.  L.  Capps,  following  within  a  few 
-*-  -'^  weeks  the  removal  of  Paymaster-General  Eustace  B. 
Rogers,  means  that  it  will  now  be  possible  to  appraise  Secre- 
tary Meyer's  reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  to 
judge  it  by  its  general  results.  It  means  further,  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  that  "  the  ideas  of  the 
seagoing  officers  henceforth  will  prevail  in  matters  of  construc- 
tion."  "  The  critics  of  Secretary  Meyer,"  the  same  pen  informs 
us,  "  will  say  that  in  order  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  he  has  rid 
the  service  of  two  of  its  ablest  men,  while  his  friends  will  say 
that  his  reorganization  scheme,  which  exalts  the  line  officers 
over  the  bureau  chiefs,  is  at  once  courageous  and  scientific  and 
will  result  in  a  unified  Navy. "  It  will  be  remembered  that  after 
a  good  deal  of  hesitation  Congress  consented  to  give  Secretary 
Meyer's  organization  plan  a  year's  trial.  Paymaster-General 
Rogers  and  Chief  Constructor  Capps,  described  by  the  New 
York  Sun  as  the  most  important  and  influential  staff  chieftains 
in  the  service,  were  frankly  hostile  to  the  reorganization,  which 
they  criticized  vigorously  last  winter  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs.  This  reorganization,  says  The  Sun, 
means  "  a  complete  restoration  of  the  Navy  to  purely  military 
auspices  and  a  final  subordination  of  all  other  considerations  to 
that  end. "  His  only  hope  of  achieving  entire  success,  adds  the 
same  paper,  "  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous and  harmonious  machinery,  and  this  consummation  is 
now  within  his  reach."     Says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer : 

"  Just  how  valuable  the  reforms  are  to  be  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  staff  is  no  longer  to  control  the  department.  The  Secretary 
is  to  be  the  administrative  head  of  the  Navy,  much  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  is  of  the  Army.  In  cutting  away  a  lot  of  red 
tape  it  is  promised  that  there  will  be  a  vast  increase  in  efficiency 
and  a  decrease  in  expenses — consummations  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  Line  officers  are  to  have  some  initiative  and  to  be  more 
than  mere  mariners. 

"  The  plan  looks  good.  It  has  a  very  wide  indorsement.  Sec- 
retary Meyer  is  going  to  have  a  busy  summer  and,  we  trust,  a 
profitable  one." 

The  factors  and  incidents  which  led  to  the  retirement  of  the 
Paymaster-General  and  the  Chief  Instructor  are  thus  briefly 
sketched  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  : 

"  The  naval  service  and  the  committees  of  Congress  dealing 
therewith  have  been  sharply  divided  between  the  construction 
corps  and  the  line  officers.  The  friends  of  the  former  have 
criticized  as  freakish  the  ideas  suggested  by  line  officers  for 
battle-ships,  gunboats,  and  other  craft.  The  fighting  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  argued  that  while  the  construction  corps 


REAR-ADMIRAL   CAPPS, 

Who  has  resigned  as  Chief  Construc- 
tor of  the  Navy  because  of  his  hostility 
toward  Secretary  Meyer's  plan  of  naval 
reorganization. 


has  turned  out  ships  admirable  in  many  details,  many  of  these 
ships  have  been  es.sentially  defective  at  certain  points  where 
they  should  be  strongest  to  give  them  the  highest  fighting 
capacity.  These  clashes  of  opinion  have  divided  the  Navy  into 
two  hostile  camps. 

"  Upon  taking  office  as  Secretary,  George  Von  L.  Meyer  de- 
cided that  he  could  render  no  greater  service  to  the  Navy  than 
so  to  reorganize  it  that  one 
line  of  policy  should  perme- 
ate its  every  branch.  He 
found  in  Chief  Constructor 
Capps  a  man  whose  abilities 
were  recognized  in  his  pro- 
fession and  throughout  the 
naval  service,  yet  of  spirit 
so  independent  and  proud 
that  he  insisted  on  domina- 
ting all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  In  other  words, 
while  the  officers  of  the  line 
were  teeming  with  ideas  for 
the  improvement  of  the  war- 
ships, these  gained  no  recog- 
nition unless  they  happened 
to  meet  with  the  per- 
sonal approval  of  the  Chief 
Constructor. 

"  In  Paymaster  -  General 
Eustace  B.  Rogers,  former 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts,  Secre- 
tary Meyer  found  a  clever 
man,  but  not  a  great  one. 
Rogers  had  his  own  ideas 
as  to  how  the  naval-supply 
fund  should  be  administered. 
These  did  not  agree  with  the 
ideas  of  Mr.  Meyer,  nor  did 
the  Secretary  relish  the  crit- 
icisms of  his  general  navy- 
yard  reorganization  plan, 
which  the  House  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  insisted  on  dragging  forth  from  Rogers  for 
the  edification  of  the  country.  After  a  long  and  unpleasant 
series  of  disagreements,  which  Secretary  Meyer  bore  v/ith  a 
good  deal  of  patience,  Rogers  was  removed  from  his  position. 
A  clause  in  the  Naval  Bill  of  1911  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
be  retired  without  loss  of  rank  or  pay. 

"  Exactly  the  same  experience  was  had  and  the  same  course 
was  followed  with  Chief  Constructor  Capps,  who  now  relin- 
quishes active  work,  except  that  of  traveling  inspector,  but 
may  retire  on  October  1  with  the  full  rank  and  pay  of  a  Rear- 
Admiral." 

Says  the  Washington  Times  : 

"  Thus,  within  a  few  weeks.  Secretary  Meyer  has  gotten  rid 
of  the  two  men  who  have  been  the  backbone  of  that  part  of  the 
Navy  organization  known  as  the  staff.  Under  the  regime  of 
Secretary  Meyer  the  line  has  achieved  what  it  has  long  been 
seeking  and  has  made  itself  the  dominant  factor  in  naval  affairs. 

"  The  forcing  out  of  Rear- Admiral  Capps  marks  probably  the 
most  important  change  the  Navy  Department  has  undergone  in 
years.  A  man  of  capacity  for  naval  construction  amounting  to 
little  less  than  genius,  Capps  has  been  intolerant  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  has  not  been  amenable  to  suggestions,  especially 
from  those  outside  of  his  own  corps.  When  the  bitter  criticisms 
of  our  ship  construction  were  heard  about  the  time  the  battle- 
ship fleet  sailed  around  the  world,  Chief  Constructor  Capps  in- 
sisted these  criticisms  were  not  well  founded,  and  succeeded  in 
holding  a  large  element  in  Congress  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

"  With  Capps  out,  there  will  be  a  new  order  of  things  in  war- 
ship construction.  It  is  not  likely  there  will  be  many  radical 
changes,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  ideas  of  the  seagoing  officers 
will  predominate.  The  Bureau  of  Construction  will  no  longer 
be  the  power  it  has  been.  The  obstacles  to  the  Meyer  reorgani- 
zation plan  are  removed,  and  there  is  nobody  left  to  block  it. 
If  the  plan  has  the  merit  claimed  for  it,  its  success  should  now 
be  demonstrated." 

The  Springfield  Republican  thinks  that  the  Navy  Department 
can  not  fail  to  benefit  from  the  continuation  in  office  of  Secre- 
tary Meyer,  "  the  realization  of  whose  plans  must,  even  at  the 
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A  VICTIM  OF  THE  REIMS  MEET. 

Aviator  Charles  Wachter  was  killed  on  July  3  by  the  fall  of  his 
Antoinette  monoplane. 

worst,  be  far  better  than  the  realization  of  no  plan  at  all — the 
experience  of  the  department  under  the  constant  changes  of  the 
Roosevelt  regime."  At  the  same  time  the  Providence  Journal 
protests  that— 

"  Whatever  the  future  may  hold  forth,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
record  of  the  recent  past  that,  had  not  the  Naval  Constructors 
managed  to  maintain  an  influence  so  considerable  as  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  some  officers  of  the  line — and  more  considerable 
than  will  be  wielded  under  the  Meyer  plan — there  would  have 
been  more  instances  than  are  actually  on  view  of  freak  ships ; 
in  a  word,  the  fleet  would  not  to-day,  '  ship  for  ship,'  deserv^e 
the  praise  that  naval  experts  the  world  over  accord  it." 


TRIUMPHS  AND  TRAGEDIES  IN  THE  AIR 

JUST  AT  PRESENT,  remarks  one  editorial  observer,  "  the 
flying-machine  records  are  devoted  to  deaths  and  casual- 
ties," which  simply  goes  to  show,  remarks  another,  that 
"  the  conquest  of  the  air  is  to  be  no  bloodless  victory."  Nor 
does  it  seem  that  there  is  much  margin  of  choice  between  the 
dirigible  and  the  aeroplane  on  the  score  of  safety.  The  death 
at  Bournemouth  of  Charles  S.  Rolls,  the  best  known  of  the 
English  aviators,  had  no  sooner  called  attention  to  the  perils 
which  surround  the  man-bird,  than  the  German  enthusiasm  for 
voyaging  aloft  under  gigantic  gas-bags  was  suddenly  dampened 
by  the  death  of  Erbsloeh,  Count  Zeppelin's  closest  rival,  in  the 
wreck  of  his  airship,  the  Erbsloeh.  These  fatalities  lead  the 
newspapers  to  urge  caution  on  the  part  of  the  daring  flyers, 
greater  care  in  the  construction  of  their  frail  machines,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  aeroplane,  the  Boston  Advertiser  points  out 
that  its  greatest  weakness  is  the  lack  of  safety  devices  in  case 
of  accident. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  as  aviation  has  killed 
a  number  of  the  daring  adventurers,  it  will  undoubtedly  kill  a 
good  many  more,  as  the  New  York  Journal  calmly  states  the 
proposition.  And  Clifford  B.  Harmon,  who  has  been  making 
many  flights  on  Long  Island  of  late,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
altho  aviation  is  fine  sport  while  it  lasts,  it  is  sure  death  "  if 
you  stick  to  it  long  enough."  A  number  of  papers,  however, 
while  deploring  this  toll  of  human  sacrifice,  remind  their  readers 
that  this  new  art  of  flying  demands  no  more  than  do  all  sciences 
in  their  infancy.     Thus  the  Washington  Post  believes  that, 

"  in  comparison  with  the  accidents  that  have  attended  the  intro- 


duction of  other  great  inventions,  there  have  been  few  deaths 
as  a  result  of  man's  effort  to  conquer  the  air. 

"  Steam  locomotion  was  perfected  only  after  scores  of  deaths, 
and  even  in  this  day  the  railroads  are  not  wholly  free  from 
danger.  The  trolley-cars  and  automobiles  still  demand  their 
human  victims.  While  the  deaths  resulting  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  aerial  navigation  may  be  more  sensational,  they  are 
fewer  than  in  any  other  great  revolutionary  innovation  in 
transportation. " 

According  to  the  New  York  Press,  Captain  Rolls  is  the  four- 
teenth victim  of  aviation,  the  full  list  being  as  follows : 

September  17,  1908— Lieut.  Thomas  E.  Selfridge,  U.  S.  A., 
killed  in  a  fall  with  Orville  Wright  at  Fort  Myer. 

May  6,  1909— Lieutenant  Caldera,  of  the  Italian  Army,  fell 
with  Wright  machine  in  Rome  and  was  killed. 

September  7 — E.  Lefebvre,  killed  in  Wright  machine  in 
Jusivy-sur-Orge,  France. 

September  17 — Enea  Rossi,  Italian,  killed  in  Rome  in  machine 
of  his  own  invention. 

September  22— Capt.  Louis  F.  Ferber,  killed  at  Boulogne, 
France. 

December  8 — Antonio  Fernandez,  Spanish,  killed  at  Nice, 
falling  1,000  feet  after  motor  exploded. 

January  4,  1910 — Leon  Delagrange,  killed  in  Bordeaux, 
France. 

April  10— Hubert  Leblon,  French,  killed  by  falling  on  rocks 
in  San  Sebastian,  Spain,  with  Bleriot  machine. 

May  13— Chauvette  Michelin,  killed  at  Lyons,  France. 

June  2 — M.  Zogily,  killed  at  Budapest. 

June  17 — Eugene  Speyer,  killed  at  San  Francisco. 

June  18 — Herr  Robl,  killed  at  Stettin,  Germany. 

July  3 — Charles  Wachter,  killed  at  Reims,  France,  in 
Antoinette  monoplane. 

July  12 — Charles  S.  Rolls,  killed  at  Bournemouth,  England, 
by  fall  of  Wright  biplane. 

The  New  York  Times  prints  a  list  of  thirty-five  men  killed  in 
balloon  accidents  in  the  last  four  years,  ending  with  Oscar  Erbs- 
loeh and  his  four  companions  who  met  their  death  on  July  13. 

While  this  lengthening  list  of  tragedies  attests  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  flying-machine,  as  the  Baltimore  American  notes, 
there  is  plenty  of  cause  for  rejoicing  in  some  of  its  recent 
achievements.  At  Reims,  in  France,  a  series  of  records  for 
various  distances  were  broken  by  monoplanes  of  the  Bleriot  and 
Antoinette  types,  the  most  remarkable  achievements  being  a 
continuous  flight  of  245  miles,  the  carrying  of  a  passenger  84 
miles,  and  the  attainment  by  Leon  Morane  of  a  speed  of  over 
68  miles  an  hour. 


THE  ONLY   WOMAN   AVIATOR. 

The  Baroness  de  la  Boche  fell  with  her  aeroplane  at  Reims,  receiving 
injuries  which  may  prove  fatal. 
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destruction,  convinc(-(l  mc  that  a  battle-ship  ofT  this  coast  this 
afternoon  would  have  been  comi)letely  at  the  mercy  of  either 
Brookins  or  Curtiss  aimed  with  explosive  bombs.  As  a  means 
of  coast  defense  it  seems  to  me  that  the  aeroplane  must  bo 
taken  as  immeasurably  superior  to  the  seagoing  torpedo-boat 
or  the  submarine." 


England's  best  known  aviator. 

Charles  S.  Rolls  was  killed  by  an  aeroplane  accident  in  Bournemouth 
last  week.    He  was  the  first  to  fly  across  the  Channel  and  back. 

In  this  country  the  summer  sojourners  at  Atlantic  City  have 
seen  Walter  Brookins  in  a  Wright  machine  and  Glenn  H.  Curtiss 
performing  the  most  venturesome  aerial  feats.  Curtiss  flew 
over  a  50-mile  course  laid  out  entirely  over  the  ocean ;  he  also 
succeeded  in  climbing  to  a  height  of  1,550  feet  in  the  record 
time  of  5  minutes  and  51  seconds.  Still  more  marvelous  was 
the  achievement  of  Brookins,  who  broke  all  his  earlier  records 
for  altitude  by  ascending  to  a  height  of  6, 175  feet.  In  a  dispatch 
to  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  the  young  aviator  tells  how  the 
"  unforeseen  element  of  chance  "  almost  brought  him  to  the  point 
of  failure  when  "  6,000  feet  up  in  the  sky  "  : 

"  At  this  perilous  altitude,  my  teeth  chattering  and  my  knees 
knocking  together  in  the  icy  stillness,  I  noticed  suddenly  that 
my  motor  was  skipping.  I  discovered  the  fact  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  half-pint  of  fuel  left.  The  front  planes  of  the  aero- 
plane were  still  pointed  heavenward.  I  needed  100  feet  to 
fulfil  my  schedule. 

"  At  the  angle  the  craft  was  traveling  it  would  be  but  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds  before  the  motor  stopt  dead  and  anything  might 
happen.  Acting  more  by  instinct  than  by  reason,  I  tilted  the 
elevating  planes  in  front  to  drive  the  machine  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  Intuitively  I  saw  this  would  cause  the  remaining 
drops  of  fuel  to  flow  into  the  motor.  So  soon  as  I  was  confident 
that  gravity  had  come  to  my  rescue  I  jammed  the  front  planes 
up  again  and  drove  the  machine  madly  upward  as  high  as  possi- 
ble. Instead  of  reaching  the  altitude  of  6,175  feet,  as  compiled 
by  the  engineers  who  triangulated  the  course,  I  feel  certain 
that  I  reached  a  height  of  6,275  feet. 

"  When  the  machine  curved  around  the  greatest  altitude  at- 
tained I  instantly  became  aware  that  my  fuel  was  exhausted. 
Instinctively  I  turned  down  the  front  planes  and  when  I  had 
scarcely  dropt  1,000  feet  the  motor  was  dead.  From  that  alti- 
tude, more  than  one  mile  and  a  sixth  in  the  air,  with  everything 
below  an  indistinct  blur,  the  aeroplane  simply  dropt  down  like 
a  bird.  The  only  motive  power  was  the  natural  momentum  of 
gravity." 

The  closing  event  of  the  Atlantic  City  meet  was  a  graphic 
exhibition  by  Curtiss  of  his  aeroplane  as  a  war-engine.  Using 
oranges  for  "  bombs,"  and  yachts  for  "  battle-ships,"  and  flying 
at  a  60-mile  rate,  he  dropt  his  shots  at  will  around  the  slowly 
moving  water-craft.  Gen.  W.  A.  Jones,  of  the  United  States 
Engineer  Corps  (retired),  said  of  these  tests: 

"  I  am  convinced  of  one  thing  right  now.  The  air-ship  must 
be  a  big  factor  for  both  offensive  and  defensive  measures  in  all 
future  fighting  between  nations. 

"  The  trials  by  Mr.  Curtiss  this  afternoon,  while  they  lacked 
the  realism  that  would  accompany  the  use  of  real  weapons  of 


THE  CALL  FOR   INTERVENTION  IN 
NICARAGUA 

THE  PRESENT  situation  in  Nicaragua  demands  the  im- 
mediate intervention  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Such  is  the  decided  stand  taken  by  a  number  of  papers 
which  see  in  the  "  policing  and  pacifying  "  of  that  "  distracted 
country  "  a  duty  that  this  nation  owes  to  civilization.  "  Preda- 
tory hostility  and  casual  but  cruel  and  wasteful  conflict  can  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely  in  the  Republic,"  declares 
the  Philadelphia  Press ;  "  unless  peace  appears,  peace  should  be 
made."  Neither  faction  seems  strong  enough  to  end  the  civil 
war,  while  there  is  apparently  no  prospect  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Dispatches  from  Bluefields  or  Managua  tell  occasionally 
of  skirmishes  labeled  "  victories  "  or  "  defeats,"  but  neither  side 
seems  to  be  winning  any  permanent  success.  Of  late,  rumor 
has  been  busy  with  tales  of  appeals  for  European  intervention, 
while  President  Madriz  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  send  around 
to  all  the  South  American  Governments  a  note  of  protest  against 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  but  for  which,  he  insists,  he 
would  have  supprest  the  insurrection  long  ago.  Dr.  Madriz 
terms  this  a  "  transcendent  and  grave  affair,"  but  according  to 
the  New  York  Tribune,  it  is  all  based  upon  the  interference  of 
the  commander  of  the  United  States  gunboat  Paducah,  "  who 
took  steps  to  protect  the  American  property  in  Bluefields  by 
ordering  that  there  must  be  no  bombardment  of  the  city,  whicn 
was  occupied  by  the  Estrada  faction." 

The  only  serious  result  that  is  likely. to  follow  from  the  Mad- 
riz note,  according  to  the  editorial  commentators  thereon,  is  a 
possible  concerted  protest  by  the  representatives  of  several  of 
the  Latin- American  governments  at  the  Pan-American  Congress 
now  in  session  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  notes  also  a  report  that  the  more  radical  members  of 
the  hostile  group  of  Central  American  politicians  are  "  planning 
a  sort  of  league  of  Latin- American  States  to  oppose  the  alleged 
encroachment  of  the  United  States  on  their  '  liberties.'  "    But 


A  VICTIM  OF  THE   DIRIGIBLE. 

Oscar  Erbsloeh  (the  man  with  the  cap),  an  aeronaut  of  interna- 
tional reputation,  was  killed  in  Germany  last  week  by  the  collapse 
of  his  dirigible  balloon. 
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this  paper  agrees  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  "  there  is 
not  much  cause  to  fear  any  disagreeable  developments." 

Very  emphatic  is  the  New  York  American:  "The  hour  has 
fully  come  for  our  intervention  in  Nicaragua."  That  coun- 
try, we  are  told,  "  is  a  political  derelict — a  drifting  hulk  in  the 
track  of  the  world's  commerce."     The  American  continues: 

"  The  double-headed  Government  is  without  credit — even  the 
credit  of  its  own  citizens.  Its  currency  is  rags— sinking  beneath 
the  level  of  quotation. 

"  The  war  of  factions  is  waged  with  barbarous  cruelty. 

"  Non-combatants— even  women  and  children — are  driven  from 
their  homes  and  concentrated  in  the  camps  of  their  enemies. 
Prisoners  of  war  are  disarmed  and  killed.  The  land  is  utterly 
laid  waste. 

"  The  United  States  is  drawn  into  the  struggle  in  spite  of  itself 
by  filibustering  expeditions  from  our  gulf  ports  and  by  our  obli- 
gation to  defend  the  lives  of  Americans  resident  in  Nicaragua. 

"  Every  day  of  delay  will  be  a  dereliction — an  offense  to 
humanity  and  the  world's  peace." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Louisville  Courier -Journal  is  of  the 
opinion  that  all  this  "  talk  of  the  necessity  for  American  inter- 
vention in  Nicaragua  is  agitation  against  the  best  interests  and 
best  traditions  of  this  country."  The  Newark  News  and  the 
Florida  Times-Union,  of  Jacksonville,  take  the  same  view  of 
the  situation,  and  fear  that  the  meeting  of  the  Pan-American 
Congress  in  Buenos  Aires  "  will  furnish  the  stage  for  the 
greatest  display  of  enmity  against  America  that  was  ever 
shown. "  For  this  the  Florida  paper  blames  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Philander  C.Knox  "primarily,"  while  "William  H. 
Taft  must  bear  his  share  of  the  responsibility  for  sustaining 
Knox."  Roosevelt  when  President  of  the  United  States  "  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war  and  without  the  consent  of  Congress 
dismembered  one  South  American  nation." 


HOW  WOMAN   SUFFRAGE  WORKS 


U 
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'HILE  the  effect  on  party  politics  has  been  slight," 
woman  suffrage  in  Colorado  is  chiefly  to  be  cred- 
ited "  with  cultivating  intelligent  public  spirit 
among  the  majority  of  women,  with  enlarging  their  interests, 
with  developing  in  many  cases  public  administrative  ability  of 
a  hi^h  order,  and  with  broadening  the  comradeship  between 
men  and  women."  Such  is  the  verdict  which  Helen  L.  Sumner 
gives  in  her  recent  book  on  "  Equal  Suffrage,"  the  fruit  of  an 
investigation  begun  in  September,  1906,  for  the  Collegiate 
Equal  Suffrage  League  of  New  York  State.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  summarizes  the  salient  points  of  the 
volume.     "The  good  faith  and  scientific  impartiality  of  the  in- 


vestigator," says  he,  "are  undoubted.  She  has  not  concealed 
or  minimized  evidence  adverse  to  equal  suffrage,  altho  she  has 
personally  emerged  with  a  conclusion  favorable  thereto."  He 
continues : 

"  In  Colorado,  where  women  have  had  full  suffrage  since  1894, 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  vote  cast  is  cast  by  women.  Their 
activity  in  the  primaries  is  very  much  more  limited  than  at  the 
polls.  Over  a  tenth  of  the  men  who  answered  the  questionnaire 
declared  that '  no  women  attend  '  the  primaries.  Certainly,  less 
than  one-fourth  of  those  at  primaries  throughout  the  State  are 
women.  It  appears,  too,  that  political  activity  among  the 
women  is  very  much  more  noticeable  in  the  cities  and  towns 
than  in  the  rural  districts.  At  nominating  conventions  a  few 
women  delegates  frequently  appear,  altho  in  this  role,  as  well 
as  in  the  role  of  nominee  for  elective  office,  women  are  some- 
what less  in  evidence  than  when  equal  suffrage  was  first  tried. 
In  the  cities  a  greater  percentage  of  the  women  in  the  better 
residence  districts  register  and  vote  than  in  the  slums  or  cheap 
tenement-house  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  '  prostitutes  gen- 
erally vote,  and  their  vote  is  cast  solidly  for  the  party  in 
control  of  the  police  force.' 

"  So  far  as  the  influence  of  the  women  voters  on  politics  and 
the  resultapt  type  of  government  is  concerned,  it  appears  incon- 
testable that  the  party  managers  have  grown  chary  of  nomi- 
nating '  men  of  notoriously  unclean  lives  and  men  connected  with 
saloons.'  '  Outside  of  the  question  of  personal  morality  and  re- 
lation to  the  liquor  business  .  .  .  women  take  little  interest  in 
the  character  of  candidates.'  Apart  from  these  two  points  not 
a  dozen  of  all  who  testified  to  the  improvement  of  the  character 
of  candidates  by  reason  of  equal  suffrage  '  even  so  much  as  men- 
tioned the  standard  of  ability,  business  honesty,  and  public 
honor. ' 

"  Tho  several  women  have  sat  in  the  Colorado  legislature, 
no  particular  preeminence  is  claimed  for  legislation  passed  since 
1894  in  the  interest  of  women  or  children.  Women's  property 
rights  in  Colorado  had  been  well  secured  by  law  prior  to  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  '  On  the  social  evil,  too,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  that  equal  suffrage  has  had  any  effect.'  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  administration  of  schools  and  charities  women 
in  increasing  numbers  have  shown  marked  capacity  as  public 
servants.  The  effect  of  equal  suffrage  on  the  economic  status 
of  women  in  Colorado  in  the  last  dozen  years  '  has  evidently 
been  slight. '  The  effect  of  suffrage  upon  the  character  of 
women  themselves  has  been  imperceptible.  Certain  types  of 
women,  ambitious  and  imperious,  have,  at  times,  been  promi- 
nent in  politics.  They  have  sometimes  not  kept  aloof  from  cor- 
rupt political  practises,  such  as  repeating.  On  a  list  of  fraudu- 
lent registrations,  published  in  1900  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Arapahoe  County  Republican  Central  Committee,  there  were 
names  of  3,512  men  and  1,772  women.  Dr.  Sumner  concedes 
that  '  the  one  direct  evil  of  equal  suffrage  '  is  that  it  imbues 
some  women  politicians  with  the  pernicious  '  tricks  of  the  trade. ' 
So  far  as  any  net  effect  has  been  exercised  by  equal  suffrage 
upon  the  care  of  the  home  and  the  children  therein,  it  has  been 
exiguous.  On  the  whole,  our  author  is  inclined  to  think  equal 
suffrage  has  exercised  a  good  influence." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Don't  laugh   at   Oklahoma  for  having  two   State   capitals.     Tliere   are 
Beverly  and  Oyster  Bay. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  next  generation  of  the  colored  race  will  include  as  many  Jack  Johnsons 
as  there  are  now  George  Washing- 
tons. — Philadelphia  Press. 

"It  is  utterly  untrue.  Wholly 
preijosterous."  Who  do  you  suppose 
said  tills  ? — Atlanta  Journal. 

ICviDENTLY  America's  most  dis- 
tinguislied  citizen  is  on  as  friendly 
terms  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  he  was  with  the 
crowned  heads  of  ICuTope. —  H'a.s/i- 
ington  Star. 

"As  for  Mr.  Roo.sevelt,"  .says  Mr. 
Kettle,  a  member  of  tlie  British 
House  of  Commons,  "  lie  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  per.son  of  very  preat 
importance."  We  suspect  tliat  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  something  while  he 
was  in  England  that  made  Mr. 
Kettle  boil. — Chicago  Record- Herald. 


It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
intellectual  victories. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Sagamore  Hill  is  much  like  Bluefields.     First  the  insurgents  appear  to 

capture    it;     tlien    the     regulars. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Th.\t  Mr.  Greedy  of  New  York 
who  is  seeking  permission  to  change 
his  name  evidentl.v  tliinks  the  family 
is  too  large. — Oakland  Inquirer. 

The  Dayton  News  sagely  advi.ses 
that  "everybody  who  loves  Mr. 
Roosevelt  should  give  him  a  rest." 
What  does  the  esteemed  News  think 
ever.vbody  loves  him  for  ? — Cleveland 
Leafier. 

Many  of  tlio  statements  made  as 
to  the  country's  welfare  seem  to 
reduce  themselves  to  the  illumina- 
ting fact  that  if  the  people  have 
plenty  of  money,  they  will  be  pros- 
perous.— Wall  Street  Journal. 


THE   MOVINn-PirTl'RE    MAN". 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


TWO   ROYAL    PEACEMAKL^K.- 

\\  illiam  II.  on  his  yacht  Meteor,  at  the  Kiel  regatta,  and,  at  his  right,  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  whose 
forces  threaten  no  European  power,  except  perhaps  the  money  power. 


"WILLIAM   II.— PACIFIST" 

THE  ABOVE  is  the  title  of  a  volume  recently  published 
by  Alfred  Fried,  in  which  he  wishes  to  disabuse  the 
popular  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  builder  of  Dread- 
noughts, the  fortifier  of  Helgoland,  the  niaintainer  of  vast 
armies,  has  a  drop  of  warlike  blood  in  his  veins.  He  laughs  at 
those  who  think  that  because  the  Kaiser,  as  is  said  of  windy 
March,  came  in  like 
a  lion,  he  is  not  going 
to  pursue  the  rest  of 
his  reign  with  the 
meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  a  lamb.  Mr. 
Fried,  whose  very 
name  means  peace,  is 
not  only  an  eminent 
literary  man,  but  is 
one  of  the  highest 
authorities  of  Europe 
on  the  subject  of 
international  pacifi- 
cation and  disarma- 
ment. He  was  dele- 
gate at  The  Hague, 
and  is  a  member  of 
the  Hague  Tribunal. 
He  has  written  volu- 
minously upon  paci- 
fist subjects,  and  his 
great  friend,  the 
Prince  of  Monaco,  is 
also  an  enthusiastic  pacifist.  At  the  recent  Kiel  regatta  Wil- 
liam II.  entertained  both  the  Prince  of  Monaco  and  another 
champion  of  peace,  in  fact,  the  most  eminent  of  French 
pacifists.  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  with  whom  he 
talked  and  discust  for  some  time  on  the  subject  of  peace  con- 
ferences.    Mr.  Fried  remarks : 

"  When  the  Emperor  first  mounted  the  throne  people  at  large 
regarded  him  as  a  man  of  highly  bellicose  disposition,  full  of 
military  ardor.  They  have  since  had  reason  to  alter  their 
opinion.  Subsequent  years  proved  that  the  Kaiser  had  no 
thought  of  war,  and  the  absence  of  war  from  his  mind,  which 
might  have  seemed  natural  in  any  other  sovereign,  was  held  to 
be  extraordinary  and  even  meritorious  in  him.  He  seems  likely 
to  become  actively  engaged  in  this  crusade  against  war  and  to 
show  himself  a  resolute  advocate  of  peace. " 

If  you  judge  William  II.  by  his  friends,  you  will  certainly 
come  to  this  conclusion,  continues  Mr.  Fried,  in  the  following 
words : 

"  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  pacifists  is  the  Prince  of 
Monaco,  and  for  a  long  time  he  has  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Kaiser.  •  The  Prince  of  Monaco  is  considered,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  influential  intermedi- 
aries between  France  and  Germany.  The  Kaiser  and  the  Prince 
meet  once  a  year,  and  we  gather  from  the  best-informed 
authorities  that  at  every  meeting  the  pacifist  movement 'is  one 
of  the  chief  topics  of  their  conversation.  Another  champion  of 
peace,  M.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  is  also  an  intimate  of 
William  II.  who  has  the  highest  regard  for  him.  We  know  that 
the  Kaiser  has  already  shown  himself  favorable  to  international 
arbitration. " 

An  English  author  recently  published  a  work  under  the  title, 
"  Europe's  Optical  Illusion,"  which  the  German  Ambassador  in 
London  forwarded  to  William.  Mr.  Fried  tells  us  that  the 
Kaiser  was  rendered  very  thoughtful  after  perusing  a  chapter 


in  this  volume  in  which  that  Englishman  maintained  that  in- 
creased territory  did  not  add  anything  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
and  that  German  citizens  were  not  a  penny  the  better  off  by 
the  annexation  of  Sleswick-Holstein  or  Alsace-Lorraine.  In 
Mr.  Fried's  words : 

"  The  Kaiser  by  this  book  was  brought  to  think  along 
the  lines  of  modern  thought.  He  recognized  the  justice  of 
the    author's   conclusions     just   as   his   Ambassador    knew    he 

would  do." 

The  volume  alluded 
to  is,  in  fact,  an  an- 
swer to  the  Cassan- 
dra-like vaticinations 
of  war  published  by 
the  Socialist  editor 
of  The  Clarion,  Mr. 
Robert  Blatchford,  in 
a  Conservative  Lon- 
don daily.  The  British 
Government  organs 
jeered  at  Blatchford 's 
jingoistic  words,  and 
the  reply  pleased 
those  in  England  and 
Germany  who  are 
trying  to  stem  the 
war-feeling.  It  cer- 
tainly pleased  the 
Kaiser,  who,  accord- 
ing to  our  author, 
is  becoming  actually 
converted  to  the 
creed  of  the  pacifists  and  no  longer  indulges  in  those  warlike, 
almost  menacing,  discourses  which  shook  the  sky  and  terrified 
the  people  at  the  beginning  of  his  veign.—Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  GIRLS 
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^HE  GIRL  in  an  American  family  is  the  most  important 
of  the  children,  while  in  an  English  family  the  boy 
comes  first,  declares  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  London 
Times.  "  Every  roughness  is  smoothed  from  the  path  "  of  an 
American  daughter,  we  read,  and  she  is  spared  as  much  trouble 
and  responsibility  as  possible.  Life  to  her  "  is  one  round  of 
enjoyment "  and  few  serious  demands  are  made  upon  her  time. 
Proceeding  to  define  "  spheres  of  girl  life,"  in  this  country,  the 
critic  of  the  female  rising  generation  remarks  that  the  "  college  " 
girl  and  the  "  society  "  girl  represent  "  entirely  different  sides 
of  girl  life."  He  confines  himself,  however,  very  largely  to  the 
dress,  cleverness,  and  intellectual  brilliancy  of  the  "  society 
girl,"  and  notes  the  points  in  which  she  far  excels  her  trans- 
atlantic sister.  He  tells  us  with  an  air  of  profound  and  judicial 
cocksureness : 

"  The  '  society  '  girl  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  prod- 
uct of  her  country  and  the  one  to  be  most  frequently  encoun- 
tered. Adaptability  being  one  of  the  key-notes  of  her  character, 
coupled  with  an  unusually  quick  and  observant  mind,  she  is  a 
delightful  companion.  In  her  thirst  for  '  being  up  to  date,'  she 
is  equally  interested  in  clothes  and  culture.  Clubs,  such  as  the 
Review  Club  and  the  Magazine  Club,  digest  the  world  for  her, 
and  provide  her  with  neatly-worded  lozenges  containing  the  es- 
sence of  any  and  every  subject.  Her  conversation  is,  therefore, 
usually  brilliant,  especially  as  she  always  possesses  that  sense 
of  duty  to  herself  and  to  her  hostess  which  causes  her  to  exert 
every  faculty  in  order  to  show  herself  off  in  the  best  possible 
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lig-ht.      She  has  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  in  her 
dress  which  amounts  in  this  case  to  positive  genius." 

In   these  respects  "  her  English  sister  "   in  spite  of    many 
physical  endowments    is  left  far  in  the  shade,  and  we  are  told : 

"  Her  English  sister,  with  considerably  more  natural  possi- 
bilities, such  as  complexion,  hair,  and  general  health,  lacks  the 
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THE     "  DEUTSCHLAND  "     PASSING     OVER    DORTMU.N'D. 

realization  as  a  duty  of  good  dressing — that  attention  to  small 
details  which  go  so  far  to  make  up  the  general  appearance  of 

a  well-drest  woman 

"  The  English  girl,  on  the  whole,  compares  rather  unfavorably 
with  the  American  as  far  as  culture  and  its  application  are  con- 
cerned. The  country  life  led  by  the  majority  of  English  girls 
renders  them  somewhat  dull  as  social  factors  even  if  it  gives 
them  that  knowledge  of  nature,  as  a  birthright,  which  is  denied 
to  the  town-dwelling  American  girl.  The  contrast,  in  fact,  is 
between  a  product  of  nature  with  the  most  artificial  of  products 
of  the  most  '  up-to-date  '  community.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
England  it  is,  after  all,  customary  for  every  girl  to  be  interested 
in  some  form  or  other  of  social  and  philanthropic  work,  whereas 
in  America  that  work,  admirably  done  as  it  is,  is  done  by  a 
class  of  women  who  are  highly  educated  indeed,  but  who  have 
given  up  their  lives  to  that  one  object  and  form  a  class  apart." 

Girls  are  naturally  more  or  less  what  the  men  make  them, 
but  when  we  think  of  the  vast  host 
of  American  "  globe-trotters  "  it  is 
curious  to  read  this  journalist's  es- 
timate of  the  American  man  and  his 
influence  on  the  jvomankind  of  our 
country,  for  he  writes : 


"  The  men  whom  the  American  girl 
meets  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  her 
own  city,  \yho  have  a  shrewd  knowl- 
edge of  business  and  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  able  '  to  size 
up '  a  man.  They  have  probably 
traveled  to  New  York  and  to  Chi- 
cago, and  their  standard  measure  is 
outward  success,  not  perhaps  always 
of  dollars,  but  invariably  of  prom- 
inence in  the  public  eye.  The  Eng- 
lish girl  is  frequently  brought  in 
contact  with  life  as  it  is  lived  in 
diff"erent  parts  of  the  Empire,  for 
some  of  her  men-folk  are  sure  to  be 
possest  by  Wanderlust,  which  has 
so  often  developed  into  the  power  of 
colonizing.  The  interests  in  her  life 
are  world-wide  instead  of  local,  and 


this  is  reflected  in  all  she  does.  Her  very  charities  extend  from 
Lebanon  to  Lebombo,  and  her  interest  in  sport  from  polo  in 
India  to  cricket  in  Australia.  These  are  the  two  key-notes  of 
an  English  girl's  life— politics  and  sport— and  they  are  both 
indulged  in  with  that  cleanness  and  vigor  which  are  only  pos- 
sible through  health  of  body  and  mind,  with,  perhaps,  an 
accompaniment  of  rustic  dulness." 

The  association  of  men  and  women  before  and  after  marriage 
in  the  United  States  is  then  contrasted,  and  the  difference  in 
their  conditions  furnishes  him  with  an  explanation  of  frequent 
divorces.     He  declares  with  a  certain  sweeping  confidence  : 

"  Women  are  considered  by  the  American  men  as  a  race  apart, 
who  must  be  placed  upon  a  pedestal  and  propitiated  by  much 
attention  and  many  offerings.  In  a  sense  the  chivalric  instinct 
is  almost  too  deeply  implanted  in  the  American  man,  and  in 
many  of  his  ideas  concerning  women  he  is,  altho  he  would  be 
horrified  to  be  told  so,  curiously  medieval.  And  here  again  we 
come  upon  one  of  those  deep  lines  of  cleavage  which  divide  the 
American  ideals  for  womanhood  from  the  English.  In  England, 
before  marriage,  the  man  and  the  girl  see  comparatively  little 
of  each  other,  but  after  marriage  the  common  life  is  a  necessity 
and  the  woman  must  be  prepared  to  study  his  interests  and  to 
make  them  more  or  less  her  own.  In  America,  before  marriage, 
the  man  and  the  girl  are  excellent  friends  and  comrades,  enjoy- 
ing much  freedom  in  their  intercourse ;  after  marriage  the  two 
seem  to  lead  separate  lives.  The  man  is  wholly  wrapt  up  in 
his  business,  and  the  woman,  when  her  work  in  the  house  is 
over,  devotes  most  of  her  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  social 
pleasures.  In  fact,  they  can  not  really  be  said  to  lead  a  com- 
mon life.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  marriage  settlements  or  a  definite 
allowance  is  abhorrent  to  the  American  mind  ;  and  yet,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  American  woman,  with  all  her  independ- 
ence, is  the  most  dependent  of  women ;  for  is  not  he  who  holds 
the  purse-strings  after  all  the  real  master  ?  ...  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  large  number  of  divorces  in  America  are 
due  to  the  unconscious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  woman  to  find 
a  real  partner  and  comrade  in  life  instead  of  the  mere  financial 
agent  that  the  average  American  man  is  contented  to  be. " 

This  writer  regrets  that  the  American  girl  has  so  far  neglected 
"  to  bring  her  great  talents  to  bear  on  the  national  life.  At 
present  these  talents  seem  largely  wasted."  He  closes  his 
article  by  giving  a  few  hints  to  English  girls : 

"  They  would  do  well  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  their 
American  sisters  in  the  art  of  making  the  best  of  themselves 
both  in  looks  and  conversation.  It  is  also  about  time  that  the 
English  girl  should  abandon  the  attitude  of  past  generations  of 
her  sex  in  regarding  every  man  in  the  light  of  a  possible  hus- 
band, and  should  begin  to  cultivate  that  habit  of  mind  which 
makes  real  friendship  and  comradeship  between  the  sexes  a 
possibility." 


Cojiyriglited,  1910,  by  Brown  Bros.,  New  York. 
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THE  "DEUTSCHLAND'S"   FALL 

THE  GREATEST  of  Greek  dramatists  tells  us  that  there 
are  many  wonders  in  nature,  but  none  so  wonderful  as 
man.  Arion  swam  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin  from  mid- 
sea  to  Corinth ;  Daedalus  flew  on  his  self-fashioned  wings  from 
Crete  to  Italy ;  Prometheus  had  previously  snatched  fire  from 
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INTERIOR    OF    THE    "  DEUTSCHLAND,"   SHOWING  THE   PASSENGERS. 

Taken  during  the  first  trip,  which  was  made  safely. 

heaven.  Nowadays  men  are  trying  to  imitate  the  fish  in  living 
under  water  and  the  bird  in  sailing  the  air.  The  recent  fatal 
accident  to  the  German  air-ship  Erbsloeh,  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Deutschland  emphasize  the  closing  stanza  of  the  eulogy 
uttered  by  Sophocles  on  man's  indefatigable  ingenuity,  "  for 
death  alone  his  mind  no  antidote  can  find  "—death  dnd  disaster. 

The  dirigible  Erbsloeh,  while  flying  over  the  village  of 
Patcheed  July  13,  collapsed  after  an  explosion.  It  fell  from  a 
great  height,  variously  estimated  up  to  half  a  mile,  and  all  on 
board  were  dashed  to  pieces.  Erbsloeh,  a  rich  manufacturer, 
lieutenant  in  the  reserves,  and  well  known  as  an  aeronaut,  was 
steering.  There  was  but  one  passenger  on  board,  Mr.  Toelle, 
of  Barmen,  one  mechanician,  and  two  engineers.  All  five  being 
instantly  killed,  there  is  no  one  to  tell  exactly  how  the  accident 
happened. 

Fortunately  the  loss  of  the  great  air-ship  Deutschland  was  not 
attended  with  any  fatality.  The  managers  were  merely  trying 
to  demonstrate  their  conviction  that  the  air  was  as  safe  as  the 
railroad  as  a  route  for  rapid  transit.  A  company  was  actually 
formed  in  Germany  to  convey  passengers  at  a  certain  fare,  from 
one  point  to  another  of  the  country.  The  air-ship  was  to  become 
a  public  omnibus.  To  carry  out  this  business  enterprise  the 
immense  Zeppelin  VII.  was  bought  and  its'  name  changed  to 
Deutschland.  Its  first  trip  as  a  passenger  vessel  was  to  Tie 
from  Diisseldorf  to  Friedrichshafen,  a  small  town  of  Wiirttem- 
berg,  on  Lake  Constance— about  three  hundred  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies.  We  learn  from  the  German  press  that  the  air-ship 
started  with  seventeen  German  editors  on  board,  and  the  gentle- 
man representing  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  says  in  his  published 
narrative  that  one  motor  after  another  gave  out  under  the  stress 
of  a  violent  gale.  The  passengers  were  seized  with  panic.  To 
all  their  inquiries,  urged  with  feverish  anxiety,  those  in  com- 
mand could  only  say :  "  We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen. " 
When  the  ship  had  soared  to  a  mile's  distance  from  the  earth 
the  collapse  came,  as  described  in  the  following  words  of  the 
Tageblatt  correspondent : 

"  Suddenly,  the  dirigible  fell  with  dizzy  swiftness  toward  the 
earth,  for  the  forward  motor  had  broken  down.     We  were  lost. 


We  heard  a  frightful  crash;  the  balloon  trembled  through  its 
whole  length.  But  happily  it  fell  into  the  forest  of  Teutoburg 
[in  Westphalia].  The  pas.sengera  were  unhurt.  An  enormous 
tree-trunk  had  pierced  the  cabin  gallery,  and  this  had  proved  to 
be  the  salvation  of  Iho  thirty  people  who  had  taken  passage  in 
the  balloon,  for  the  fail  of  the  vessel  was  thus  broken  and  the 
terrible  loss  of  life  anticipated  on  such  a  catastrophe  averted." 

We  learn  from  the  same  authority  that  the  Deutschland,  was 
148  meters  in  length ;  it  had  three  motors,  one  of  130  horse- 
power and  two  others  of  100  horse-power  each.  The  nacelle 
contained  cabins  luxuriously  fitted  up  and  the  fare  was  $.50. 
Germany's  faith  in  the  dirigible  balloon  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  the  Government  owns  a  fleet  of  thirteen  of  these  huge 
aerial  craft.  France,  not  to  be  caught  napping  by  Germany,  yet 
less  enthusiastic,  has  seven.  Italy  has  two,  and  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Austria,  Russia,  France,  and  the  United  States  each  one. 
These  ships  vary  in  length  from  100  to  450  feet.  The  strongest 
motors  are  135  horse-power,  and  the  number  of  motors  varies 
from  one  to  four.  German  military  authorities,  we  read,  have 
recently  lost  faith  in  the  dirigible  as  an  engine  of  war,  and  are 
studying  the  aeroplane,  but  the  dirigible  still  holds  its  own  as 
a  practicable  vehicle  of  commerce  or  pleasure. — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FINLAND'S  FRIENDS  AND  FOES 

THE  CONSENTING  silence  of  Europe  during  Russia's 
"  murder  of  a  nation,"  as  a  thoughtful  London  weekly 
calls  the  extinction  of  Finland's  independence,  "  is 
partly  due  to  consciousness  of  similar  guilt."  Finland  merely 
follows  Ireland,  Poland,  the  Boer  Republics,  and  other  small 
nations  into  the  dark,  says  the  London  Nation,  and  "  be- 
yond the  honorable  protests  of  minorities,  Europe  has  not  said 
a  word."  Persia  and  Morocco  "stand  waiting  their  turn  for 
slaughter. "  By  the  "  protests  of  minorities  "  The  Nation  means 
the  documents  sent  to  the  Douma  by  certain  members  of  the 
several  parliaments  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  etc.  Such  protests  were  signed  by  groups  of 
the  extreme  Leftists,  mostly  Socialists.     For  instance,  the  100 


THE    WRECK   OF  THE    "DEUTSCHLAND." 

The  great  air-ship  met  its  fate  in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg,  where  Varus 
and  his  Roman  legions  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Arminius. 

French  deputies,  out  of  a  total  of  584,  who  signed  the  memorial, 
and  the  50  French  Senators,  out  of  a  total  of  300,  who  followed 
their  example,  included  all  the  Socialist  members  of  the  French 
Parliament.     The  Socialist  papers  in  London  record  the  protest 
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of  the  English  parliamentarians,  but  give  neither  their  names 
nor  number.  In  the  London  Times  we  find  no  reference  to  their 
action. 

Nor  can  we  learn  how  the  Douma  received  communications 
which  had  no  governmental  or  official  significance.  If  they 
treated  the  outside  friends  of  Finland  as  they  treated  those 
members  of  the  Douma  who  tried  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
peninsula,  these  foreign  protests  must  have  had  a  cool  reception. 
When  the  debate  on  the  fate  of  Finland  was  going  on,  we  learn 
from  the  Russian  press,  the  speeches  of  the  Opposition  were 
heard  with  impatience  and  derision.  Finally,  the  debate  was 
limited  to  a  ridiculously  short  time,  and  the  Opposition  with- 
drew from  the  Douma  in  a  body,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  Octoberists.  From  that  time  on,  the  bill, 
each  article  of  which  had  to  be  considered  and  voted  on  sepa- 
rately, was  dispatched  in  short  order.  On  the  last  day,  when 
there  were  still  a  large  number  of  articles  tobediscust,  the  bill 
was  disposed  of  in  twelve  minutes.  When  the  motion  to  limit 
the  discussion  to  ten  minutes  had  been  passed,  Radichev,  a 
Radical,  rose  and  said  : 

"  You  are  in  great  haste  because  you  fear  that  some  of  the 
members  might  still  come  to  their  senses.  The  stenographers 
will  record  for  posterity  the  number  of  minutes  it  took  to  de- 
stroy the  rights  of  a  whole  nation.  The  harm  a  fool  does  in  ten 
minutes,  a  wise  man  can  not  undo  in  ten  years.  You  have  the 
courage  of  the  insane.  A  French  Jacobin  once  said,  '  Give  me 
an  hour's  time,  and  I  will  draft  you  the  finest  constitution. ' 
You  do  it  in  one-sixth  of  an  hour,  in  ten  minutes.  You  want 
but  ten  minutes  to  destroy  an  eternal  right,  an  eternal  law.  In 
that  way  you  show  the  whole  world  that  you  have  no  convic- 
tions, that  you  bow  only  before  servility.  Your  god  is  His 
Excellency  Servility,  and  none  other." 

The  anti-Finland  deputies  of  the  Russian  Douma  claimed  that 
the  only  ones  who  were  opposed  to  the  measure  were  unpatriotic 
Russians,  foreign  professors,  jurists,  and  sentimentalists.  This 
was  disputed  by  Baron  Meyendorff  and  by  Kokovtsov,  Minister 
of  Finance.  Old  Prince  Meshchersky,  an  extreme  Conservative, 
says  in  the  Grazhdanin  (Moscow)  : 

"  Sad  as  it  is,  I  must  openly  admit  that  it  is  hard  to  end  a 
long  life  with  the  painful  feeling  that  the  Rightists  of  all 
shades,  beginning  with  the  despicable  Octoberists  and  ending 
with  the  Conservatives  under  the  leadership  of  Markov,  give 
cause  for  greater  anxiety  than  the  Leftists.  The  Finland  ques- 
tion has  become  the  occasion  of  the  most  unrestrained  baccha- 
nalia  in  the  Douma,  unworthy  of  Russia.  It  has  disgraced  our 
country  before  the  whole  world.  The  Douma  did  not  investi- 
gate this  question,  it  merely  sullied  it  with  the  impurity  of  its 
soul.  To-day's  session  of  the  Douma  |at  which  the  bill  was 
passed]  constitutes  a  worthy  apotheosis  of  all  the  scandalous 
and  disgraceful  conduct  of  our  legislative  body  in  the  matter  of 
the  Finland  Bill.  And  to-day,  when  everything  was  over, 
Purishkevich's  voice  was  heard  to  cry  in  the  Douma,  '  Finis 


Finlandise ! '     With   a   clown's   joke   he    greeted    the    critical 
moment  in  the  life  of  a  whole  nation. 

"  As  to  Finland,  the  Russians  should  not  have  forgotten  that 
in  the  troublous  year  1854  Finland  by  her  action,  which  be- 
speaks her  profound  devotion  to  Russia,  rendered  the  French 
and  English  fleets  inactive.  When  one  loves  Russia,  one  must 
not  forget  this  at  a  moment  fraught  with  such  sorrow  for 
Finland's  national  feeling." 

Commenting  on  Khomaykov's  saying,  "  It  is  not  for  Finland 
that  I  fear  so  much.  I  tremble  for  Russia  "  the  Sovremennoye 
Plovo  (St.  Petersburg)  declares: 

"  Quite  true ;  it  is  saddening  to  think  what  words  and  ideas 
now  pass  for  fundamental  principles  of  politics  and  statesman- 
ship.    We  must  begin  actually  to  fear  for  Russia." 

The  Riech,  the  Liberal  paper  of  St.  Petersburg  which  has 
fought  so  many  futile  battles  for' real  reforms,  strikes  a  more 
pessimistic  note  than  ever  before.  The  passage  of  the  bill,  it 
thinks,  is  a  greater  blow  to  the  Douma  than  to  Finland,  for 
everybody  will  now  realize  that  even  the  bureaucracy  was  bet- 
ter than  the  present  Russian  Parliament : 

"  With  all  its  defects,  the  bureaucracy  had  two  advantages 
which  the  Douma  does  not  possess.  It  was  trained  and  pre- 
pared, if  not  by  science  and  knowledge,  at  least  by  participa- 
tion in  the  complicated  routine  of  state  affairs.  Secondly,  it 
felt  its  own  impotence.  It  did  not  dare  to  do  certain  things 
because  it  was  conscious  of  being  out  of  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  people.  But  now  all  that  is  changed.  Now,  in  addition  to- 
the  bureaucracy,  we  have  representatives  of  19,000  landholders- 
who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  people.  Therefore  we 
are  bold  to  the  point  of  audacity,  yet  we  remain  just  as  igno- 
rant as  the  bureaucracy.  The  third  Douma  has  dealt  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  idea  of  representative  government  in  Russia,  and 
has  destroyed  its  moral  prestige.  If  any  one  should  now  raise 
a  hostile  hand  against  the  Russian  Parliament,  no  one  would 
be  found  to  defend  it.  This  is  the  greatest  harm  done  to  Russia 
by  the  Douma's  abolition  of  the  Finnish  constitution." 

The  Novoye  Vremya  (St,  Petersburg),  however,  treats  the- 
submersion  of  Finland  in  the  Empire  as  a  triumph  for  the 
unification  of  Russia.  Finland  has  never  so  far  been  a  Russian 
province  except  in  name.  The  Finns  have  discriminated  against 
resident  Russians,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  justification 
for  the  further  unification  of  Russia.     This  paper  remarks : 

"  The  significance  of  the  Douma's  vote  to-day  is  so  enormous 
that  it  scarcely  can  be  adequately  appraised.  The  principle  of 
Russia's  sovereignty  has  to-day  been  put  upon  a  firm  founda- 
tion, and  it  is  the  first  step  to  its  practical  realization.  To-day 
is  a  historic  day  for  Russia.  It  signifies  a  revolution  in  Russian 
frontier  policy,  which  until  now  had  no  national  character  and, 
dependent  upon  personal  proclivities,  was  continually  changing. 
From  now  on  Russian  frontier  politics  will  be  decided  according 
to  the  national  idea."— Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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DANGER  OF   RACIAL  DETERIORATION 

THAT  THIS  danger  is  far  from  being  an  imaginary  one 
is  the  fear  of  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Medical  Record 
(New  York).  Conservation  of  material  resources,  he 
points  out,  will  be  useless  unless  we  conserve  also  the  better 
qualities  of  the  race.  Now  our  cities,  congested  with  people, 
are  producing,  he  asserts,  a  physically  and  mentally  inferior 
stock  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  the  average  ability  and  capability 
of  the  whole  community  are  being  lowered.    He  writes : 

"  In  Europe  the  situation  has  reached  the  acute  stage,  but  it 
is  only  in  England  that  the  question  has  been  seriously  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  eugenics.  Emigration  used  to 
afford  a  safety-valve  to  some  extent,  but  now  neither  this 
country  nor  Canada  will  admit  those  termed 
undesirables,  the  people  that  Europe  is  most 
anxious  to  get  rid  of,  so  that  the  problem 
of  how  best  to  deal  with  this  class  must  be 
faced  at  home. 

"  The  problem  is  intricate.  In  Europe 
and  especially  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  this 
country  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  state  of 
affairs  is  this  :  In  the  large  cities,  and  in  the 
poor  parts  of  these  in  particular,  the  popu- 
lation is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
That  is  to  say,  the  most  prolific  urban  inhab- 
itants are,  generally  speaking,  wretchedly 
poor  and  not  infrequently  vicious  and  crim- 
inal. The  point  is,  what  is  to  be  done  to 
stay  this  form  of  propagation  of  the  human 
species,  or,  perhaps,  rather  what  steps  shall 
be  taken  to  uplift  the  masses?  The  decision 
to  be  arrived  at  is  whether  the  next  gener- 
ation of  city  dwellers  are  to  be  recruited 
from  the  five-cent  show,  the  music-hall,  the 
skating-rink,  the  unsanitary  dwelling  and 
factory,  or  from  a  healthier,  purer,  and  more 
elevated  environment  and  class.  In  brief,  it 
is  a  question  of  breeding  and  environment. 

"  Galton  says  that  the  possibility  of  im- 
proving the  race  of  a  nation  depends  on  the 
power  of  increasing  the  productivity  of  the 
best  stock.  This,  he  believes,  is  far  more 
desirable  than  that  of  repressing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  worst.  Civilization  has  done 
away  with  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  to  a 
great  extent.  The  days  when  an  individual 
who  could  not  earn  his  living  or  get  his 
living  had  to  die  have  gone,  and  man  is  no  longer  subject  to  the 
unrestrained  laws  of  natural  selection." 

Are  schemes  for  improving  the  human  stock  feasible  or  de- 
sirable ?.  Are  plans  for  limiting  the  reproductivity  of  degener- 
ates and  diseased  persons  practicable  or  commendable  ?  Up  to 
the  present  time  they  do  not,  the  writer  thinks,  come  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  or,  at  any  rate,  people  are  not 
educated  up  to  them.     He  concludes : 

"  After  all,  man  is  more  dependent  upon  brains  than  upon 
muscle.  The  mental  powers  of  a  Pasteur,  a  Koch,  or  a  Lister 
are  worth  more  to  the  world  in  every  way  than  the  muscles  of 
a  Jeffries,  a  Johnson,  a  Grace,  or  a  Hanlan.  The  puny,  sickly, 
or  deformed  child,  which  in  primitive  circumstances  would  have 
succumbed  to  the  law  of  nature  known  as  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  may  possess,  often,  indeed,  has  possest,  the  brain  of  a 
great  discoverer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  child  in  civilized 
life  is  as  fit  to  survive  as  the  primitive  splendid  animal.  Both 
are  creatures  of  their  environment.  Physical  excellence  is  to 
be  desired  and  every  legitimate  means  should  be  taken  to  attain 
it  for  a  race,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  would  be  wise,  if 
possible,  to  try  to  improve  the  species  by  select  mating  and  by 
methods  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  the  unfit.  Manifestly, 
there  are  congenital  animals  and  persons  suffering  from  certain 
physical  and  mental  diseases  who  should  not  marry,  and  it 
would  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  if  such  were  not  permitted  to 
propagate  their  species ;  but  to  lay  the  ban  upon  those  wishing 
to  marry  because  some  scientists  might  say  they  were  unfit  will 


not,  in  existing  circumstances,  meet  with  the  assent  of  the 
laity.  The  most  potent  remedy  for  the  present  condition  of 
things  is  to  render  it  easy  for  people  to  live  under  healthy  con- 
ditions, in  the  country  for  choice,  but  if  in  the  city  in  as  healthy 
a  manner  as  can  be  attained  therein.  If  little  or  nothing  can 
be  done  now  to  improve  the  breed  by  the  methods  discust  above, 
much  can  be  effected  as  regards  environment  in  country  as  well 
as  in  town." 


PREVALENCE  OF  HYDROPHOBIA 


H 
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Dr.  Henry  R.  Slark  thinks  this  Increase 
will  compel  us  to  follow  Europe's  example 
and  muzzle  all  dogs. 


YDROPHOBIA  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  presumably  also  throughout  the  United 
States,  according  to  figures  cited  by  Dr.  Henry  R.  Slack 
in  The  Journal-Record  of  Medicine  (Atlanta,  Ga.).  Dr.  Slack 
bases  his  conclusions  on  the  records  of  the  Georgia  Pasteur 
Institute,  established  ten  years  ago.  He 
writes: 

"  When  you  consider  the  fact  that  for  four 
years  (from  1900  to  1904)  we  only  treated 
237  patients,  and  that  44  of  them  came  from 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  32  from  Ala- 
bama, 24  from  South  Carolina,  118  (less  than 
half)  from  Georgia,  and  that  489  were 
treated  in  Georgia  in  1908  and  486  in  1909, 
after  these  other  States  had  established 
Pasteur  laboratories,  the  increase  in  rabies 
is  appalling.  The  average  for  the  first  four 
years  of  this  decade  was  59.5,  while  for  the 
last  two  years  it  is  487.5,  or  an  increase  of 
over  837  per  cent,  in  less  than  ten  years. 
This  certainly  is  enough  to  make  us  pause 
and  think  what  we  must  do  to  prevent  the 
rapid  spread  of  this  most  awful  of  all 
diseases. 

"  We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with 
death  when  he  comes  in  '  consumption's 
ghastly  form,  the  earthquake  shock,  and 
ocean  storm,'  but  in  hydrophobia  he  is  even 
more  terrible.  Now  all  this  anxiety,  suffer- 
ing, and  death  can  be  prevented  by  a  very 
simple  method. 

"  Muzzle  all  dogs  and  establish  a  six 
months'  quarantine.  This  is  not  a  theory, 
but  a  fact  that  has  been  demonstrated  in 
England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
In  the  two  latter  countries  there  has  not 
been  a  case  of  rabies  in  over  fifty  years. 
England's  experience  with  the  muzzling 
law  demonstrates  its  efficacy  most  clearly.  In  1889  there 
were  312  dogs  and  30  human  beings  that  died  with  rabies. 
The  muzzling  law  was  passed  and  rigidly  enforced,  so  that  in 
1892  (three  years)  only  38  dogs  and  6  people  died  with  rabies. 
The  '  dog  lovers  '  at  this  time  appealed  to  the  authorities  to 
remove  the  '  cruel  muzzle  '  and  they  consented  with  the  result 
that  during  the  next  five  years  1,602  dogs  and  51  people  died 
of  the  most  agonizing  disease  known  to  medicine.  Despite 
this  awful  lesson  these  same  '  humanitarians  '  came  again  in 
1899  with  another  petition  signed  by  50,000  of  them  begging 
to  be  relieved  of  the  annoying  muzzle,  but  the  authorities  had 
learned  a  lesson  and  remained  obdurate,  with  the  result  that 
in  1905  no  case  of  rabies  occurred  in  England,  and  there  has 
been  none  since  in  man  or  beast. 

"  What  has  been  accomplished  in  England,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway  can  be  done  in  the  United  States." 


EXPENSIVE  INFORMATION- This  is  what  real  informa- 
tion cost  a  contributor  to  The  American,  Machinist  as  stated 
by  him  under  the  presumable  pseudonym  of  "  Con  Wise  "  in  that 
journal  (Nqw  York).     He  writes  : 

"  An  education  is  a  valuable  thing.  It  certainly  is  costly. 
Just  for  the  amusement  of  it  I  set  down  the  cost  of  mine  as  far 
as  I  have  gone.     Here  it  is : 

"  Cost  to  find  out  that  machine-screws  and  milled  screws  do 
not  interchange,  $3;  that  V-  and  U.  S.  standard  threads  won't 
interchange,  $8 ;  that  steel  won't  run  on  steel  unless  one  part 
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is  hardened,  $10  ;  not  to  case-harden  crucible-steel  castings,  $20 ; 
how  to  make  out  a  bill  of  lading,  $12  ;  that  people  use  diametral- 
pitch  gearing,  $20 ;  that  you  can  not  hob  less  than  30  teeth  on 
a  worm  gear  (it  is  not  so),  nothing  ;  that  two  planer-heads  feed- 
ing opposite  ways  can  not  pass  on  one  rail,  $50 ;  not  to  quote 
price'  alongside  ship  '  when  I  meant  'on  dock,'  $125;  that  re- 
bates are  not  all  done  away  with,  $150 ;  not  to  borrow  money 
on  demand  unless  I  could  pay  it  on  demand,  $500 ;  that  the  ask- 
ing-price of  a  firm  that  is  in  a  combination  is  not  the  bottom 
price  (cheap  at  that),  $2,000;  that  a  man  is  not  necessarily 
square  because  he  says  he  is,  all  the  rest  I  had.  Education  is 
certainly  expensive.  I  would  suggest  that  some  of  our  technical 
schools  take  up  a  few  of  these  things.     It  might  pay !  " 


TO  FIND  THE  HEAT  OF  THE  STARS 

NEW  AND  interesting  apparatus,  devised  by  Charles 
Nordmann,  have  made  it  possible  to  measure  the  tem- 
peratures of  stars  so  distant  that  it  takes  years  for 
their  light  to  reach  the  earth.  This  is  certainly  long-distance 
thermometry  with  a  vengeance.  The  result  is  accomplished 
by  comparing  the 
spectrum  of  a  star 
with  that  of  an 
artificial  "  star," 
made  by  passing 
the  light  of  a  metal- 
lic-filament elec- 
tric lamp  through 
a  small  aperture. 
The  instrument  is 
first  tested  by  ex- 
amining with  it  the 
light  from  the  in- 
terior of  a  furnace 
whose  temperature 
is  known.  Says 
Mr.  Joseph  Bar- 
ton, writing  in  The 
Scientific  Ameri- 
can (New  York)  : 

"  The  determina- 
tion of  tempera- 
ture is  based  on 
the  fact  that  if  the 

spectra  of  two  luminous  bodies  are  of  equal  intensity  in  their 
middle  portion,  but  of  very  different  intensity  at  their  extrem- 
ities, the  body  whose  spectrum  is  brightest  in  the  blue  region 
possesses  the  higher  temperature.  Hence,  when  the  two  spectra 
are  compared  with  flajnes  of  known  temperatures,  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  stars  can  be  easily  deduced  from  the  optical  ob- 
servations. Nordmann  finds  for  the  temperature  of  the  sun  the 
value  of  9,608°  F.  This  is  much  higher  than  the  temperature 
of  the  electric  arc  (6,512°  F.)  and  agrees  very  well  with  the 
values  obtained  for  the  temperature  of  the  sun,  by  actinome- 
tric  or  pyrheliometric  methods 

"  The  following  table  contains  some  of  Nordmann's  deter- 
minations of  the  temperatures  of  stars : 


By  courtesy  of  *'The  Scientific  American. 


FINDING  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  STARS. 

The  astronomer  standardizing  his  photometer  by  looking  through  it  into  an  electric  furnace.  The 
spectrum  of  the  star  is  then  compared  with  the  spectrum  of  the  furnace  and  the  temperature  de- 
duced from  the  observation.     Errors  in  the  great  star- catalogs  have  been  found  by  this  device. 


ment  of  light-intensity,  a  science  which  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Nordmann,  in  this  new  method,  has  been  able  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain errors  that  have  affected  the  previous  observations  made 
at  Harvard  University  and  at  Potsdam,  Germany,  in  connection 
with  the  publication  of  the  great  star  catalogs.  Says  Mr. 
Barton : 

"  In  determining  stellar  magnitudes,  the  American  and  German 
observers  merely  measured  with  the  photometer  the  total  lumi- 
nosity of  each  star ;  but,  as  the  stars  are  of  different  colors,  the 
values  thus  obtained  are  affected  by  errors  of  physiological 
origin.  Furthermore,  it  has  long  been  known  that  estimations 
of  the  brightness  of  variable  stars,  especially  red  stars,  exhibit 
great  individual  differences.  A  comparison  of  the  catalogs  of 
Harvard  and  Potsdam  shows  differences  in  the  recorded  bright- 
ness of  red  stars.  .  .  .  These  systematic  differences  appear  to 
be  due  to  two  distinct  causes.  The  first  source  of  error  is 
purely  physiological  and  consists  in  the  fact  that  .  .  .  the 
terminal  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve  .  .  .  are  of  three  different 
sorts,  sensitive  respectively,  and  almost  exclusively,  to  rays  of 
the  red,  the  green,  and  the  blue  and  violet  portions  of  the  spec- 
trum. Now  this  relative  sensitiveness  varies  greatly  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  as  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  .  .  .  color-blind- 
ness. The  lumi- 
nous sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  given 
star,  that  is  to  say, 
the  aggregate  ef- 
fect, imprest  upon 
the  filaments  of 
the  three  different 
kinds,  differs  in 
different  individu- 
als. The  second 
cause  of  error  is 
found,  apparently, 
in  the  phenome- 
non discovered  by 
Purkinje,  which 
may  be  exprest  as 
follows :  If  two 
sources  of  light, 
one  blue  and  the 
other  red,  appear 
equally  bright  to 
the  eye,  and  if  the 
brightness  of  each 
source  is  then  di- 
minished in  the 
same  proportion, 
the  red  light  will 
appear  less  bright 
than  the  blue.  The  result  is  that,  for  the  same  observer,  the  esti- 
mation of  the  color  of  a  star  depends,  other  things  being  equal, 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  star  and  the  aperture  of  the  telescope. 
Additional  complications  are  introduced  by  the  age  of  the  astron- 
omer, the  position  of  his  eye,  in  respect  to  the  eye-piece,  the  de- 
gree of  ocular  fatigue,  etc.  Fortunately,  Nordmann's  photo- 
metric method  eliminates  these  errors  in  the  determination  of 
the  total  luminosity  of  stars.  It  makes  possible  an  exact  study 
of  the  colors  of  stars  and  of  the  dispersion  of  light  in  interstellar 
space.  Finally,  it  will  undoubtedly  give  information  concerning 
the  intrinsic  mechanism  of  the  strange  and  mysterious  trans- 
formations of  variable  stars  of  all  classes." 


Tern- 
Name  of  Star,  perature. 

Deg.  F. 

Rho  Persei 5,200 

Zeta  Cephei 7,700 

Gamma  Cygni 10,150 

Chi  Herculis i;j,2.50 

Polaris 14,800 

Alpha  Lyra' 22,000 


Tern- 
Name  of  Star.  perature. 

Deg.  F. 

Beta  Persei 24,000 

Gamma  Lyrap 26,100 

Epsilon  Persei 27,400 

Delta  Persei 33,300 

Lambda  Tauri 72,000 


Independently  of  these  measurements,  Nordmann's  method 
gives  information  concerning  the  comparative  stages  of  devel- 
opment of  the  stars.  The  very  high  temperatures  explain  the 
fact  that  in  some  stars  the  spectroscope  reveals  the  existence 
only  of  elements  like  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  and  of 
cyanogen,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  The  apparatus 
also  opens  many  new  prospects  in  photometry,  or  the  measure- 


INJURIOUS  RED  LIGHT— Our  attention  is  called  by  Ameri- 
can Medicine  (New  York)  to  the  damage  done  by  red  light 
which,  it  says,  "  has  so  long  been  known  that  it  is  rather  sur- 
prizing to  see  red  glass  used  so  extensively."  The  effect  is  not 
only  upon  the  retina  in  the  way  of  fatigue  and  irritation,  it 
seems,  but  also  upon  the  nervous  system  itself.  For  instance, 
when  a  red-free  light  is  installed  in  printing-offices,  "  the  relief 
is  so  great  that  no  o.ther  will  be  tolerated  by  the  workmen. " 

Moreover : 

« 

"  Photographers  and  others  who  must  work  in  dark-rooms  are 
learning  to  replace  the  red  light  by  some  other  which  will  not 
have  an  actinic  effect  upon  their  materials.  Amber  or  yellow 
glasses  which  exclude  the  red  are  now  becoming  an  every-day 
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affair  with  a  large 
class  of  ophthalmolo- 
gists, and  in  the  trop- 
ics they  are  declared 
to  be  essential  where 
there  is  any  glare, 
particularly  on  the 
water.  The  new  am- 
ethyst-colored glass 
described  by  L.  Web- 
ster Fox,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  a  most 
remarkable  effect, 
tho  it  excludes  more 
of  the  yellow  rays. 
It  was  discovered  by 
accident,  and  the  first 
used  was  old  window 
glass  discolored  by 
the  sunlight— ^a  well- 
known  phenomenon. 
So  far  it  has  been 
found  to  be  of  great 
value  in  easing  up 
retinal  hyperesthe- 
sia, and  deserves 
more  study. 

"  Of  course  the  only  rays  for  which  the  retina  has  a  normal 
protection  are  the  green  ones  of  the  vegetation,  in  which  we 
were  immersed  for  so  many  millenniums  when  the  retinal  purple 
was  being  evolved.  Consequently  green  light  is  the  best  for 
comfort,  but  unfortunately  it  cuts  out  too  much  of  the  yellow 
rays  which  are  the  ones  of  maximum  visual  effect  and  therefore 
seeing  is  not  so  good.  Still  the  whole  matter  of  the  effects  of 
colors  on  the  retina  is  somewhat  tangled  up  even  yet  and  needs 
considerable  work  to  unravel  the  discrepant  statements.  This 
should  be  done  by  physicians  in  the  tropics,  for  they  have  ma- 
terial the  year  round,  while  the  northern  cities  have  a  strong 
light  only  a  few  months  in  the  year  and  their  cases  of  retinal 
injury  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  or  so  severe. " 


DR.  NEISSER'S   "MERRY-GO-ROUND"    OF   MICROSCOPES. 


A  MICROSCOPIC  MERRY-GO-ROUND 

AN  INGENIOUS  device  for  exhibiting  microscopic  prepara- 
AA  tions  to  a  class  by  disposing  the  microscopes  on  a  rota- 
-^  -^  ting  table  that  will  bring  them  quickly  and  successively 
under  the  eye  of  each  student,  has  been  invented  and  used 
in  the  Hygienic  Institute  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany. 
Dr.  A.  Gradenwitz,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  La  Nature. 
(Paris,  June  4),  says  that  every  one  who  has  had  to  deal  with 
microscopic  preparations  knows  how  inconvenient  they  are  for 
projection  on  a  screen.  Direct  projection  of  the  microscopic 
image  is  usually  impossible  because  it  is  not  bright  enough,  and 
indirect  projection,  by  means  of  photographic  slides,  is  hardly 
more  satisfactory.     He  goes  on : 

"  Hence  arises  a  serious  difficulty  in  instruction,  since  all  the 
pupils  are  obliged  to  pass  in  turn  before  the  microscope  itself, 
instead  of  observing  the  preparation  collectively  and  hearing 
the  professor's  comments.  To  remedy  these  faults.  Director 
Neisser,  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
has  devised  an  ingenious  device — a  microscopic  'carousel.' 

"  It  is  a  large  circular  table,  which  turns  on  its  axis  and  at 
the  edge  of  which  the  microscopes  are  placed.  This  table, 
which  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  is  fitted  with  ball-bearings.  A 
system  of  12  lamps,  supported  by  downward-curving  stems  and 
taking  part  in  the  rotation,  serves  as  source  of  light ;  the  shades 
of  these  lamps  are  so  arranged  as  to  project  the  light  downward 
on  the  mirror  of  the  microscope,  without  having  the  slightest 
dazzling  effect.  The  extreme  edge  of  the  table,  which  is  covered 
with  linoleum,  forms  a  narrow  wooden  border  which  takes  no 
part  in  the  rotation  and  serves  as  a  support  on  which  the  experi- 
menter may  lean  his  arms.  Below  the  edge  of  the  table  is  a 
simple  control  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  pressure  on  a 
button  releases  the  table  so  that  it  can  rotate  freely.  This  de- 
vice contains  no  toothed  wheel  or  rack,  which  would  cause  the 
table  to  shake.  Near  this  control  device  has  been  placed  an 
electric  bell  just  underneath  the  edge  of  the  table.  Simple 
handles,  under  the  table,  serve  to  turn  it,  and  at  the  same  time 


mark  the  different 
places.  The  bell  in- 
dicates the  moment 
when  the  table  is  to 
be  turned. 

"As  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompany- 
ing photograph,  this 
arrangement  lends 
itself  easily  to  the 
rapid  demonstration 
of  a  dozen  different 
preparations.  The 
distance  separating 
the  places  also  leaves 
sufficient  space  for 
a  second  observer, 
standing  near  his  col- 
league, to  take  his 
turn  at  a  given  in- 
strument. Finally, 
it  may  be  easily  seen 
that  the  twelve  mi- 
croscopes will  enable 
an  indefinitely  large 
number  of  prepara- 
tions to  be  seen,  since 
an  assistant  may  continually  exchange  the  preparations  in  each 
microscope.  The  table  is  12  feet  in  diameter  and  32  inches  high. " 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WATER-POWER   LOSING  ITS  FIGHT 

IN  THESE  days  when  our  attention  is  being  called  daily  to 
the  great  value  of  our  undeveloped  water-power  and  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
private  speculators,  it  may  seem  rash  for  any  one  to  assert  that 
water-power  in  general  is  losing  its  value  as  a  prime  mover 
owing  to  improvements  in  other  sources  of  power.  Yet  this  is 
precisely  the  position  taken  by  Engineering  News  (New  York). 
It  is  pointed  out  by  that  authoritative  paper  that  improvements 
in  motors  have  greatly  cheapened  the  production  of  power,  es- 
pecially by  the  turbine  and  the  internal-combustion  engine. 
We  read : 

"  The  value  of  undeveloped  water-powers  is  to-day  much  less 
than  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  cause  of  this  de- 
crease in  value  of  water-power  is  the  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
for  which  power  can  now  be  developed  by  other  prime 
movers 

"  While  the  electricians  have  been  busy  with  long-distance 
transmission,  and  the  hydraulic  engineers  with  water-wheels, 
development  has  been  going  on  in  other  prime  movers.  The 
steam-turbine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  internal-combustion 
engine,  on  the  other,  are  the  two  machines  which  have  well-nigh 
revolutionized  the  field  of  power  development  in  the  short  score 
of  years  since  long-distance  transmission  brought  water-powers 
again  into  active  development. 

"  The  steam-turbine  is  indeed  not  new  historically ;  it  is  one 
of  the  oldest  forms  of  prime  movers.  But  in  its  very  recent  de- 
velopment, it  is  demonstrating  itself  to  be  almost  certainly  the 
motor  of  the  future.  As  first  developed,  the  steam-turbine  was 
not  highly  economical  as  a  heat-engine.  It  had  the  great  merit, 
however,  of  keeping  up  its  economy  over  a  large  range  of  loads. 
This  merit  it  has  retained  while  its  improvement  and  develop- 
ment have  been  going  on,  and  this  improvement  has  been  so 
great  that  the  steam-turbine  of  1910  stands  in  a  very  different 
position  from  the  turbine  of  ten  years  or  even  five  years  ago. 
In  Chicago  last  year,  steam-turbines  of  5,000  kilowatts,  installed 
only  six  years  ago,  were  removed  and  replaced  by  turbines  of 
12,000  kilowatts.  The  full  economy  of  the  new  turbines,  com- 
pared with  the  old,  was  sufficient  to  pay  good  interest  on  the 
cost  of  making  the  change 

"  A  brief  computation  will  show  that  such  steam  economy  as 
this  makes  the  cost  of  coal  a  comparatively  small  element  in 
the  yearly  power  bill.  .  .  .  Fuel  cost  is  only  one  element  in  the 
cost  of  power  production.  The  cost  of  attendance  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  items.     The  steam-turbine  has  had   an  important 
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The  Bertillon  effraction  dynamometer. 


influence  in  reducing  these  costs,  because  of  the  small  attention 
which  it  requires  and  because  of  the  very  large-sized  units  in 

which  it  is  built 

"  Another  great  advantage  of  the  steam-turbine  over  all  other 
commercial  prime  movers  is  the  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  generator.  The  generators  built  for  direct  connection  to 
steam-turbines  have  an  enormous  output  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  and  cost,  and,  with  the  latest  appliances  for  control  and 

operation,  are  as 
rugged  and  reliable 
as  the  old  type  of 
slow-speed  engine- 
driven  generator." 

But  while  im- 
provements in  tur- 
bines and  gener- 
ators have  been 
going  on,  there  have 
also  been  great  im- 
provements made  in 
boilers  for  power- 
houses. Size  of  units 
has  been  increased, 
econoiny  has  been 
looked  after ;  su- 
perheating, smoke- 
less combustion,  and 
automatic  stoking 
have  been  intro- 
duced. Most  im- 
portant of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  ability 
to  carry  overloads,  and  here  the  steam-power  station  shows  to 
greatest  advantage  in  comparison  with  the  hydroelectric  plant. 
The  writer  goes  on  : 

'■  It  may  be  argued,  however,  that,  in  the  comparisons  we  have 
been  making  thus  far,  the  reference  has  been  to  the  large-sized 
stations,  where  power-developing  machines  of  greatest  size  can 
be  installed  together  with  the  appliances  for  securing  greatest 
economy.  It  may  be  asked  how  the  case  stands  for  the  small- 
sized  powers,  such  as  those  which  are  commonly  met  with  in 
the  condemnation  of  water-powers  by  reason  of  the  development 
of  city  water-supplies 

"  Here,  however,  a  new  rival  has  arisen  to  compete  with  the 
waterfall  and  the  turbine.  This  new  rival  is  the  internal- 
combustion  engine.  Already  the  internal-combustion  engine 
can  boast  a  larger  number  of  users  than  any  other  prime  mover 
whatever.  For  small  powers,  the  gasoline-engine  has  practi- 
cally rendered  the  steam-engine  obsolete.  For  larger  powers, 
the  oil-engine  and  the  gas-engine  using  producer-gas  are  rapidly 
gaining  in  popular  favor.  The  fuel  economy  of  such  engines  is  so 
excellent  that  the  total  cost  of  fuel  per  horse-power  per  annum  is 
cut  down  to  a  figure  nearly  as  low  as  that  which  we  have  quoted 
above  for  the  highest-class  steam-power  plants.  The  smaller 
sizes  of  such  engines  are  run  often  with  almost  as  little  attend- 
ance as  an  electric  motor  or  a  water-wheel.  Thus  the  owner 
of  a  small  water-power  privilege  must  meet  the  competition 
of  these  comparatively  new  forms  of  prime  movers,  in 
considering  what  price  his  water-power  is  fairly  worth." 

The  writer  has  been  discussing  chiefly  the  value  of  undeveloped 
water-power.  He  notes  in  addition  that  the  cost  of  developing 
water-power  is  commonly  underestimated.  The  old-time  devel- 
opment for  the  saw-mill  or  the  grist-mill  was  inexpensive,  but 
correspondingly  inefficient  and  liable  to  injury.  Substantial  and 
reliable  development  on  any  scale,  with  proper  provision  against 
damage,  and  storage  to  provide  for  low  water,  will  almost 
always  be  more  expensive,  he  says,  than  the  installation  of 
a  steam-  or  gas-power  plant  of  similar  size.  The  steam  plant, 
too,  can  supply  heat  in  winter,  which  the  water  plant  can  not, 
and  at  all  times  has  a  certain  amount  of  waste  heat  or  steam 
which  can  be  used  in  many  ways.  In  a  water-power  plant  these 
little  extra  demands  involve  extra  expense  that  may  more  than 
offset  the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  competing  plant. 


A  MEASURE  OF  BURGLARIOUS  EFFORT 

/I  LPHONSE  BERTILLON,  chief  of  the  anthropometric 
/—\  service  of  the  Paris  police,  and  inventor  oi  the  system 
-*-  -^  of  measuring  criminals  that  bears  his  name,  believes 
that,  in  the  elucidation  of  crime,  the  more  exact  facts  we  collect, 
and  the  more  methodically  we  seek,  verify,  and  give  a  logical 
grouping  to  the  evidence,  the  greater  is  our  chance  of  discover- 
ing the  true  cause  and  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime.  He  has 
recently  invented  a  special  dynamometer  to  facilitate  judicial 
investigation  by  furnishing  measurements  of  the  muscular 
efforts  made  by  a  burglar  in  entering  a  house,  room,  or  desk, 
and  making  it  possible  to  reproduce  the  traces  left  by  the 
burglar  on  doors  and  furniture.  The  device  consists  of  a  steel 
frame  to  which  may  be  attached  two  dynamometers  of  unequal 
power.  We  read  in  The  Scientific  American,  to  which  Jacques 
Boyer  contributes  an  account  of  the  instrument : 

"  The  stronger  dynamometer,  having  a  maximum  capacity  of 
one  ton,  and  designed  for  the  measurement  of  vertical  efforts, 
is  connectad  to  the  top  of  the  frame  by  a  screw,  by  means  of 
which  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  a  few  inches.  The  lower 
spring  of  the  dynamometer  is  attached  to  a  heavy  vertical  steel 
plate,  which  slides  in  grooves  along  the  two  vertical  posts. 
When  the  index  of  the  dynamometer  is  at  the  zero-point,  the 
bottom  of  this  plate,  which  is  about  llo  inches  thick,  is  about 
%  inch  above  the  sliding  horizontal  plate.  In  this  interval  is 
inserted  a  wooden  board  %  inch  thick,  with  its  edge  flush  with 
the  bottom  of  the  vertical  steel  plate.  The  experiment  is  made 
by  inserting  between  the  board  and  the  vertical  steel  plate  the 
end  of  a  '  jimmy  '  or  other  burglar's  tool,  and  endeavoring,  by 
moving  the  handle  of  the  tool  up  and  down,  to  produce  on  the 
board  impressions  similar  to  those  which  have  been  found  on 
doors  and  furniture.  The  index  of  the  dynamometer  moves  in 
accordance  with  the  effort  exerted  and,  by  means  of  a  second 
index  which  remains  fixt  when  the  first  returns  to  the  zero 
mark,  the  instrument  automatically  registers  the  effort  required 
to  produce  a  given  impression. 

"  The  figure  thus  obtained  indicates  only  the  vertical  effort, 
or  effort  of  pressure  ;  but  there  is  always  a  horizontal  component 
of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  and  this  is  registered  by  a  hori- 
zontal or  traction  dynamometer,  which  is  attached  to  the  sliding 
horizontal  steel  plate." 

The  dynamometers  can  be  used  separately  or  together,  so  that 
the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  efforts  may  be  measured  alone 
or  in  combination.     In  the  latter  case  Mr.  Bertillon  has  found 


MEASURING  THE  POWER  OF  THE  BURGLAR  S  ELBOW. 

Impressions  of  tiirce  fimdainental  types  siiowing  the  force  in  liilo- 
grams  required  to  produce  each. 

that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  horizontal  effort  is  always  much 
smaller  than  the  vertical  or  pressure  effort.     We  read: 

"  For  example,  using  a  lever  20  inches  long,  a  vertical  pres- 
sure of  1,300  pounds  was  obtained  simultaneously  with  a  hori- 
zontal traction  of  330  pounds.     A  strong  man,  operating  on  a 
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hard  walnut  plank,  can  develop  a  pressure  effort  of  1,005  pounds. 
The  apparatus  can  also  be  turned  over  on  its  side,  so  as  to 
place  the  experimental  board  in  a  vertical  position,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  forcing  open  of  a  door.  In  this  case 
a  second  piece  of  wood  is  introduced  to  represent  the  jamb  of 
the  door.  The  same  arrangement,  in  the  normal  position  of  the 
apparatus,  is  used  for  investigating  the  opening  of  a  drawer, 
or  a  cylinder  or  other  desk,  etc. 

"  The  idea  of  employing  a  dynamometer  in  the  study  of  bur- 
glary appears  so  simple,  that  it  is  surprizing  that  it  was  not 
done  long  ago.     Henceforth  judicial  inquiries  will  be  guided  by 
the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  which 
will    furnish    points    of    reference.        From 
measurements     made     with     the     Bertillon 
dynamometer,     it    is    possible    to     discover 
whether   the  burglarious   entrance   was   ef- 
fected   by   a    man,   a    woman,    a   child,    or 
several  persons. 

"  Finally,  the  study  of  the  impressions 
made  by  tools  has  led  Mr.  Bertillon  to  give 
these  impressions  distinct  names,  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  tool  by  which  they 
are  produced.  The  word  '  foulee '  is  re- 
served for  the  impression  made  by  the  point  of  the  tool, 
'  ecornure  '  for  the  notch  made  by  the  body  of  the  tool  in 
pressing  on  the  edge  of  a  door  or  piece  of  furniture ;  and  the 
word  '  pesee  '  for  the  indentation  produced  by  the  elbow  of  a 
'  jimmy  '  or  similar  tool  on  a  plane  surface.  For  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  tool,  the  most  valuable  evidence  is  furnished  by 
the  '  foulee. '  " 


TO    PROTECT  THE   GUNNER  S    EAR 


EAR-PROTECTORS   FOR  GUNNERS 

THE  PERSON  who  stopt  his  (or  more  usually  her)  ears 
when  a  gun  was  fired,  used  to  be  an  object  of  derision. 
This  feeling  is  no  longer  in  order,  now  that  we  have 
ordnance  capable  of  breaking  or  straining  the  ear-drum  by  a 
single  discharge.  Military  and  naval  officers  put  cotton  in  their 
ears,  or  otherwise  protect  them,  without  fear  of  ridicule,  during 
target  practise  with  great  guns,  when  full  service  charges  are 
used.  The  trouble  with  such  protection  is  that  when  it  is 
effective  it  also  prevents  ordinary  sounds  from  reaching  the 
ear ;  in  other  words,  it  temporarily  deafens  the  wearer.  Now, 
however,  a  protector  has  been  devised  by  an  Italian  named 
Mariotti,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
ear,  while  it  gives  complete  immunity  from  the  violent  shock 
of  a  near-by  explosion  such  as  the  discharge  of  a  great  gun. 
We  translate  a  description  by  Francis  Marre  contributed  to 
Cosmos  (Paris,  June  4).     Says  this  writer: 

"  The  protector  is  composed  essentially  of  two  glass  spheres 
of  unequal  size,  separated  by  a  narrower  portion.  The  smaller 
of  them  is  introduced  into  the  outer  ear,  nearly  as  far  as  the 
drum.  The  larger  bulb,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  part 
of  the  ear,  communicates  with  a  large  outer  trumpet-shaped 
mouth  protected  by  a  thin  diaphragm.  A  horizontal  canal  runs 
lengthwise  through  the  device  from  the  end  near  the  ear-drum 
to  the  inner  face  of  the  diaphragm ;  it  opens  at  right  angles 
into  the  center  of  a  second  canal  perpendicular  to  it  and  in  free 
communication  with  the  air  above  and  below.  When  a  sudden 
displacement  of  air  is  produced  near  such  a  device,  a  current  is 
caused  in  the  vertical  canal  which,  in  conformity  with  a  well- 
known  principle  of  physics,  results  in  an  aspiration  from  behind 
forward.  The  thin  layer  of  air  interposed  between  the  ear-drum 
and  the  end  of  the  protector  is  aspired  in  turn  and  becomes  rare- 
fied. The  diminution  of  the  density  of  the  air  in  this  space  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  sound  waves 

"  That  the  auricular  protector  may  have  its  full  value,  it  is 
essential  that  it  shall  fill  the  ear  exactly  and  that  the  ear-drum 
shall  communicate  with  the  outer  air  only  through  it.  Owing 
to  the  double  bulb  and  the  plasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  ear 
this  is  realized  without  injury  or  even  discomfort 

"  The  essential  thing  is  that  it  does  not  diminish  the  acute- 
ness  of  hearing  and  that,  owing  to  the  communication  estab- 
lished by  the  vertical  canal  with  the  outer  air,  the  pressure 
just  in  front  of  the  ear-drum  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure except  during  the  brief  instants  when  the  protection  of  the 
ear  is  realized  by  upsetting  this  very  equilibrium." 


BRIDGES  OR  TUNNELS? 

MANY  American  cities  are  facing  the  question  of 
whether  a  bridge  or  a  tunnel  is  the  better  means  of 
carrying  a  street  or  a  railway  from  one  side  of  a  body 
of  water  to  the  other.  The  answer  obviously  depends  on  several 
factors,  of  which  cost  is  not  the  least  important.  It  is  charged 
by  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris),  however,  that  the 
choice  often  seems  to  be  decided  on  no  wiser  basis  than  that  of 
following  the  fashion,  sometimes  bridges  be- 
ing in  the  ascendant  and  sometimes  tunnels. 
We  read : 

"  Tunnels  are  now  in  fashion  and  are  being 
multiplied  in  preference  to  bridges,  without 
always  inquiring  whether  the  bridge  might 
not  be  a  more  economical  solution  and  con- 
sequently preferable,  since  cost  is  an  item 
of  prime  importance.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  talk  of  driving  a  tunnel  '  under  the 
river  '  (as  the  expression  goes,  even  when  an 
arm  of  the  sea  is  meant)  to  connect  the  two  shores  of  Sydney 
Harbor. 

"  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  tunnel  is  preferable,  and  even 
necessary,  when  we  have  in  mind  a  body  of  water  of  very  great 
extent ;  because  then  a  bridge  would  be  enormously  expensive. 
On  the  other  hand,  tunnels  are  not  best  for  short  distances. 
The  most  recent  example  is  the  tunnels  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  just  built  to  carry  its  line  into  New  York  ;  these 
have  involved  formidable  expense.  In  a  tunnel,  besides,  the 
construction  is  not  all,  there  is  large  and  continued  expense  for 
ventilation  and  lighting.  There  is  also  another  question  to  con- 
sider, which  is  also  primarily  one  of  expense,  at  least  when 
ease  of  communication  is  desired;  that  is  to  say,  that  of  in- 
creased trackage.  The  traffic  capacity  of  a  tunnel,  even  with 
double  track,  is  very  small  when  it  is  desired  to  care  for  the 
intense  traffic  that  takes  place  particularly  to  and  from  the 
suburbs  of  great  cities,  at  the  rush  hours.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  large  bridge  is  able  to  take  care  of  eight  tracks  without  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  establishment  proportionately  to  that  of  a 
bridge  carrying  only  two  tracks." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


PULVERIZATION  BY  ULTRAVIOLET  RAYS— That  the  ultra- 
violet ray  acts  curiously  on  metals,  causing  them,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  throw  off  clouds  of  tiny  particles,  was 
discovered  in  1889  by  Lenard  and  Wolf.  Apparently  the  ray, 
by  its  impact,  is  able  to  shatter  the  surface  layer  of  the  metal 
into  fine  dust.  This  fact  has  just  been  utilized  by  Svedberg,  of 
Upsala,  Sweden,  we  are  told  by  Cosmos  (Paris,  June  4),  in  the 
production  of  what  are  now  known  as  colloidal  solutions — mix- 
tures of  solid  and  liquid  not  quite  as  intimate  as  perfect  solu- 
tions, and  yet  more  so  than  when  the  pulverized  matter  is 
simply  floating  or  suspended  in  the  fluid.     Says  this  paper : 

"  The  surface  of  the  metal  that  is  to  be  pulverized  is  cleaned 
of  all  adherent  oxid.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  flat  vessel  contain- 
ing the  solvent  and  is  exposed  to  radiation  from  a  quartz-glass 
mercury-lamp  placed  only  a  few  centimeters  away.  After  a 
few  minutes,  the  liquid,  observed  with  the  ultra-microscope, 
takes  on  the  characterisic  aspect  of  a  colloidal  solution.  The 
different  metals  and  solvents  present  very  different  phenomena. 
Thus,  silver, 'copper,  tin,  and  lead  pulverize  very  rapidly,  form- 
ing colloidal  solutions,  while  platinum,  aluminum,  and  cadmium 
show  little  or  no  pulverization. 

"  Mr.  Svedberg  has  extended  his  experiments  on  lead  and 
silver  not  only  to  water,  but  to  numerous  other  solvents,  with 
very  different  results  so  far  as  the  size  and  number  of  particles 
are  concerned.  The  preparation  of  solutions  containing  very 
uniform  and  excessively  small  particles,  having  very  lively 
'  Brownian  '  movement,  deserves  our  special  notice. 

"  Further  investigation  will  be  evidently  indispensable  to 
elucidate  the  mechanism  of  this  group  of  phenomena.  Such  in- 
vestigation, on  which  the  experimenter  is  at  present  occupied, 
will  bring  out  the  importance  of  the  electric  charge  of  the  metal 
to  be  pulverized  and  incidentally  they  may  perhaps  serve  to 
elucidate  the  mechanism  of  photographic  reactions." 


LONDON'S  BYZANTINE  CATHEDRAL 

HISTORICAL  reasons  do  not  always  govern  in  architec- 
ture, even  in  church  architecture.  But  the  recently 
dedicated  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Westminster,  London, 
said  to  be  the  finest  Byzantine  church-building  in  Europe,  is, 
in  a  way,  an  architectural  memorial  of  primitive  Christianity. 
J.  L.  Bentley,  the  architect  (who  did  not  live  to  see  the  comple- 


EUROPE  S   FINEST   BYZANTINE    CHURCH. 

Cardinal  Vaughan  thought  it  best  "  to  build  the  principal  Ro- 
man-Catholic church  in  England  in  a  style  which  was  absolutely 
primitive  Christian." 

tion  of  his  masterpiece),  thus  explained  the  selection  of  the 
Byzantine  type,  which  is  exemplified  in  no  other  important 
church-building  in  England   where  the  Gothic  prevails: 

"  It  was  thought  by  Cardinal  Vaughan  that  to  build  the  prin- 
cipal Roman-Catholic  church  in  England  in  a  style  which  was 
absolutely  primitive  Christian,  which  was  not  confined  to  Italy, 
England,  or  any  other  nation,  but,  up  to  the  ninth  century,  was 
spread  over  many  countries,  would  be  the  wisest  thing  to  do." 

The  London  Graphic  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
founding  and  construction  of  this  remarkable  building : 

"  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  June  29,  1895,  by  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  assisted  by  Archbishop  Logue,  Primate  of  Ireland, 
and  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  The  ground  was  blest 
along  the  lines  traced  out  for  the  walls,  and  Mass  was  cele- 
brated on  the  site  of  the  future  High  Altar.  By  1899  the  outer 
walls  were  nearly  completed,  and  the  vast  transverse  arches, 
90  feet  high  and  of  60  feet  span,  were  being  turned  to  carry  the 
four  domes. 

"  The  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site,  to  the  end  of  February,  1907, 
was  £235,000,  and  since  1903  much  progress  has  been  made  with 
the    gigantic  task  of    decorating  the  interior,    which,    when 


complete,   will  be  lined  with  the  richest  marbles  and  mosaic 

work 

"The  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral  are  as  follows:  External: 
Extreme  length.  360  feet ;  width,  156  feet ;  height  of  nave,  117 
feet;  height  of  campanile  (St.  Edward's  Tower),  273,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  cross,  284  feet.  Internal:  Length,  342  feet; 
width  of  nave  with  aisles,  98  feet;  height  of  main  arches  of 
nave,  90  feet,  and  of  the  domes,  112  feet.  The  area  of  the 
whole  building  is  54,000  square  feet." 

Commenting  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  has  been 
completed  the  same  journal  concludes : 

"  It  has  been  said  that  it  takes  three  generations,  or  the  bet- 
ter part  of  a  century,  to  erect  and  complete  a  cathedral,  but 
within  fifteen  years  the  whole  of  the  main  structure  of  the  vast 
building  at  Westminster  with  the  Chapter  Hall,  the  Archbishop's 
palace,  and  the  Clergy-house,  have  been  built,  and  this  week  the 
Cathedral  has  been  solemnly  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the 
entire  English  hierarchy." 


ETHICAL   TEACHING   IN  SCHOOLS 

WHILE  it  was  on  the  petition  of  Catholic  residents  of 
the  town  of  Winchester  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  declared  religious  exercises  in  public  schools 
unlawful,  the  decision  is  also  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  the 
editors  of  papers  representing  other  religious  views.  The  exer- 
cises to  be  supprest  under  the  court's  ruh'ng  consisted  of  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  singing  of  hymns.  How  such  services  might  be  repugnant 
to  many  pupils  is  illustrated  by  the  comment  of  The  Jewish 
Ledger  (New  Orleans),  that, 

"  To  teach  children  of  the  Jewish  faith  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament  would  be  a  wrong  toward  them  and  equally  so  would 
it  be  improper  to  teach  Christian  children  of  one  sect  the  inter- 
pretations of  Biblical  passages  of  another,  differing  materially 
from  those  of  their  own  religious  teachers." 

The  [decision,  however,  inspires  The  Interior  (Chicago)  |to 
speak  of  the  need  for  an  agreement  as  to  the  inculcation  of 
correct  moral  ideas  in  school-children.  Admitting  that  the 
elimination  of  religious  teaching  from  schools  is  a  logical 
necessity  in  a  country  that  upholds  complete  religious  freedom 
and  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  this  paper  reminds  us 
that 

"  the  question  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  public  schools  ought 
not  to  be  treated  as  a  religious  question  at  all ;  it  is  in  reality 
a  question  of  civic  order  and  of  democracy's  self-preservation. 
Here  is  the  still  unrecognized  fact  which  removes  this  pro- 
foundly important  concern  from  its  present  position  of  deadlock 
between  religions  to  a  status  where  all  patriotic  citizens  may 
join  in  adjusting  it.  The  state  could  not  have  an  opinion  on 
religion,  but  it  can  have  and  can  maintain  against  all  comers 
an  opinion  on  what  is  needful  to  develop  in  its  youth  a  citizen- 
ship that  will  stand  the  strain  of  self-government." 

Therefore  we  must  have  moral  teaching  in  the  schools.  But 
what  shall  this  teaching  be?  That  question  must  be  decided  by 
the  majority.  A  minority  of  hard  drinkers  may  object  to  the 
teaching  of  the  facts  concerning  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  on  the  ground  that  it  robs  them  of  the  respect  of  their 
children ;  but,  on  this  as  on  other  points,  the  views  of  the 
majority  must  govern.     Further,  we  read: 

"  The  skepticism  that  first  suggests  itself  to  most  minds,  how- 
ever, is  the  disbelief  that  even  a  majority  opinion  can  be  rallied 
in  America  to  the  support  of  definite  moral  teaching  in  public 
schoolrooms.  It  is  said  that  where  people  are  so  divided  in 
religious  belief  as  in  this  free  atmosphere,  only  small  fractions 
can  be  brought  to  any  agreement  on  the  subject.  That  sections 
of  the  citizenship  as  far  apart  as  Protestants,  Catholics,  and 
Jews  can  ever  come  together  in  a  common  movement  for  moral 
instruction  by  the  State  is  scouted  as  a  fantastic  hope.     But 
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earnestness  and  fairness  applied  to  the  question  could  soon 
prove  the  hope  not  fantastic.  Protestants  hold  the  key  to  the 
situation.  If  they  would  step  out  into  the  open  and  prove 
themselves  clear  of  all  disposition  to  jjot  a  Protestant  advantage 
in  the  matter,  their  invitation  to  Jows  and  Catholics  to  help 
moralize  the  public  schools  on  a  basis  of  true  American  2-eliffious 
freedom  would  receive  a  response  which  would  amaze  them. 
The  way  to  break  down  sectarian  suspicion  in  this  matter  is  for 
Protestants  to  put  away  sectarian  feeling. 

"  After  this,  it  is  surely  obvious  that  any  movement  supported 
by  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants  jointly  on  the  principles  of 
human  responsibility  to  the  Almighty  Creator  would  leave  be- 
hind it  no  dissenters  except  atheists  and  moral  anarchists — who, 
in  the  United  States,  would  be  a  negligible  minority  indeed." 


TRAINING  MISSIONARIES  TO  MOSLEMS 

MORE  than  one  missionary  delegate  at  the  World  Mis- 
sionary Conference  bore  testimony  to  the  obstacles  to 
the  spread  of  Christianity  interposed  by  Mohamme- 
danism, both  in  Asia  and  Africa;  and  the  necessity  was  empha- 
sized for  the  thorough  training  of  missionaries  in  the  tenets  of 
Islam  in  order  that  they  may  work  with  greater  intelligence  in 
Mohammedan  communities.  It  now  appears  that  Potsdam,  that 
■center  of  Prussian  militarism,  with  its  heroic  memories  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  is  the  headquarters  for  the  peaceful 
■campaign  of  Christianity  among  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
For  the  German  Orient  Mission  is  establishing  there  a  Moham- 
medan seminary  as  an  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Moslem  world. 

First  of  all,  this  institution  is  charged  with  the  work  of  pre- 
paring new  mission  literature  consonant  with  its  main  purpose. 
Secondly,  in  view  of  the  complaint  that  so  many  missionaries 
fail  to  understand  the  religious  feelings  and  beliefs  of  those 
among  whom  their  work  lies,  it  is  to  train  missionaries  for 
special  service  among  Islamic  peoples.  The  course  of  study, 
marked  by  truly  German  thoroughness,  includes  the  following 
languages  and  subjects:  Turkish  (Osmanli  and  Kaschgarish)  ; 
Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian ;  Exposition  of  the  Koran ;  Sufi 
Philosophy ;  Life  of  Mohammed ;  Ethnography  and  Politics  of 
the  Islamic  World ;  New  Testament  and  Islam  ;  Old  Testament 
and  Islam ;  The  Oriental  Churches  and  Islam ;  Islam  and  the 
Ancient  Orient. 

Writing  in  The  Record  of  Christian  Work  (Northfield),  from 
which  we  glean  this  information,  Ernest  Gordon  thus  accounts 
for  the  founding  of  the  institution : 

"  The  establishment  of  this  seminary  is  the  consequence  of  a 
.-series  of  remarkable  conversions— that  of  three  Mohammedan 
*  mollahs,'  or  priests. 

"  Mohammed  Schukri  Effendi,  who  at  his  baptism  in  1885  took 
"the  name  of  Awetaranian,  was  a  '  Seid, '  or  descendant  of  the 
prophet,  dedicated  in  his  childhood  to  the  priesthood  and  edu- 
•cated  as  '  moUah  '  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city. 

"  Sheik  Achmed  Keschaf  was  till  1907  head  of  the  Dervish 
■order  of  Ruf  ai  in  Macedonia.  He  had  reached  the  highest  place 
in  the  teaching  and  practises  of  the  Dervishes  and  in  their 
mystic  philosophy  of  Sufism. 

"  Mohammed  Nessimi  Effendi,  his  brother,  is  a  Muderis  or 
holder  of  a  diploma  of  professor  of  Moslem  theology  of  the  first 
class.  He  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  scholars 
of  the  Islamic  world — a  debater  of  great  power  and  wisdom. " 

The  two  brothers  thus  simply  tell  of  their  conversion  and 
their  determination,  and  their  faith : 

"  We  have  .  .  .  worked  through  hundreds  of  books  to  get  at 
the  truth.  We  have  examined  every  word  in  the  Koran  and  the 
Hadiss  with  greatest  care  and  have  detectedjnumberless  errors. 
We  saw  that  it  was  wrong  to  continue  Moslems.  We  have  both 
therefore  accepted  Christ.  We  hope  to  lead  our  people  to  the 
same  end  and  are  preparing  to  publish  much  for  this  purpose. 
We  have  seen  in  our  journeys  in  Rumelia,  Anatolia,  and  Arabia 
that  the  Moslem  learned  ones  have  always  been  put  to  silence. 
'We  confess  our  weakness,   but  are  determined  to  work  with 


what  we  have  to  wake  the  children  of  Islam  out  of  error.  .  .  . 
Our  forefathers  sprang  from  the  conqueror  of  Rumelia.  Our 
own  father  left  the  world  and  gave  himself  day  and  night  to 
religious  meditation.  To  him  were  vouchsafed  remarkable  signs 
and  miracles  of  grace.  He  left  us  no  earthly  pos.sessions,  but 
we  can  not  thank  him  enough,  for  he  turned  our  course  to  the 
quest  for  truth.  We  are  unmarried,  and  have  never  engaged  in 
worldly  occupations,  having  devoted  ourselves  to  searching 
after  truth. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Lord  God,  King  of  worlds,  thou  who  art  lifted  above  time  and 


WITHIN    WESTMINSTER   CATHEDBAl.. 

The  height  of  the  nave  is  ninety  feet  and  the  great  crucifix  which 
hangs  from  the  sanctuary  arch  is  thirty  feet  tall. 

space,  the  source  of  all  and  in  truth  our  Father,  take  from  our 
eyes  and  from  those  of  thy  other  children  the  veil  of  deep 
ignorance,  that  our  hearts  may  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  which  thine  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord  Christ,  has  re- 
vealed. Make  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  men  the  glorious  teach- 
ing of  thy  holy  gospel  that  they  all  may  have  a  share  in  its 
blessings  and  may  be  one  in  spirit  and  belief ;  that  they  may 
live  and  walk  in  the  light  of  thy  glory.     Amen." 

Summarizing  his  life  and  the  labors  of  his  brother  and  him- 
self, one  of  the  two  begins : 

"  I,  Kuth  Oghlu  Sheik  Achmed  Keschaf,  was  born  in  1864. 
For  many  years  I  studied  and  then  became  a  soldier.  When  the 
Turkish  troops  were  called  out  against  Greece  I  was  appointed 
chaplain  in  the  second  battalion  of  the  Eighteenth  Regiment  of 
Reserves.  After  the  war  I  returned  home  to  undertake  with 
my  brother  thorough  investigations  as  to  what  the  real  truth 
was.  We  became  convinced  that  it  was  the  religion  of  Christ. 
This  we  freely  preached  among  the  Moslems  of  our  land, 
awakening  their  violent  hostility.  We  were  obliged  to  leave 
our  home  country  and  set  out  for  Arabia.  On  the  journey  my 
brother  preached  for  some  time  in  the  mosques  of  Eskidhe  and 
Gornuldhene." 

Then  follows  a  strikingly  picturesque  tale  of  the  adven-tures, 
successes,  and  dangers  of  these  independent  missionaries,  re- 
calling episodes  in  the  early  history  of  the  preaching  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  dethronement  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  (the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Prophet) ,  and  the  new  religious  freedom  that 
followed  the  success  of  the  Young  Turkish  Revolution,  gave  the 
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pair  additional  opportunities.  But  their  activities  stirred  up 
the  bitterest  animosities  among  the  more  fanatical  of  their 
fellow  countrymen : 

"  '  The  two  brothers  from  Rumelia  are  Kjafirs  (infidels),'  said 
a  Muderis  (religious  teacher)  from  Magnesia  named  Sabri 
Effendi,  '  and  whoever  denies  it  is  a  Kjafir  himself.  They  deny 
that  a  man  named  Judas  took  the  form  of  Jesus  and  was  cruci- 
fied in  his  stead ;  they  deny  that  Gabriel  in  the  shape  of  an 
Arab  Bey  revealed  the  Koran  to  Mohammed ;  they  deny  that 
Mohammed's  footstep  left  an  imprint  on  a  stone  in  Jerusalem  ; 
they  deny  that  the  earth  is  500  years'  journey  in  length  and 
that  it  is  seven-storied  and  that  oxen  bear  up  these  stories. 
They  deny  that  in  paradise  are  Huris  and  Ghilmas,  marrying 
and  feasting.  They  deny  that  Jesus  in  the  last  day  will  come 
from  heaven,  die,  and  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  Mohammed. 
They  have  said  a  thousand  things  against  the  Koran  and  are 
apostates. '  " 

Many  threats,  as  well  as  the  news  of  actual  plots  against  the 
two  proselytizing  converts,  at  length  made  their  friends  in  the 
Orient  Mission  insist  on  their  withdrawal  to  a  place  of  safety. 
And  they  are  therefore  at  present  devoting  their  talents  and 
exceptional  information  to  the  purposes  of  the  Potsdam  Semi- 
nary. The  baptism  of  these  two  converted  Turkish  priests  in 
Potsdam,  last  October,  by  another  converted  Moslem,  is  re- 
garded as  a  significant  event  in  missionary  history. 


WHERE  CHURCH  MEETS  SOCIALISM 

REVIEWING  the  facts  attendant  upon  the  recent  divorce 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Irvine,  the  Socialist  lay  reader,  from 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York,  The  Living 
Church  (Milwaukee)  suggests  that  Milwaukee's  experience 
may  help  to  show  "  how  the  Church  and  political  Socialism  may 
cooperate  in  such  ways  as  to  involve  none  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  in  New  York." 

Socialism,  says  this  paper,  "  must  be  treated  from  two  distinct 
points  of  view.  It  is,  first,  an  economic  and  social  propaganda, 
and,  second,  a  political  party."  It  is  hardly  advisable  that 
dhurch  property  shall  be  used  for  open  and  violent  debates  in 
behalf  of  a  party,  nor  is  it  quite  fitting  that  a  party  orator, 
speaking  from  a  church  pulpit,  shall  cast  vituperation  upon  the 
Church  because  it  fails  to  lend  itself  to  his  party's  purposes. 

It  is  the  policy  of  Socialism  to  seek  to  obtain  the  social  and 
political  reforms  which  it  indorses,  not  by  academic  discussion, 
but  by  securing  political  power : 

"  We  are  not  now  discussing  whether  such  a  policy  is  wise  or 
unwise,  nor  whether  the  principles  avowed  by  the  party  are 
sound  or  unsound.  It  is  entirely  within  the  rights  of  Socialists 
to  organize  as  a  political  party,  and  to  seek  to  obtain  political 
control  of  cities.  States,  and  nations,  and  that  is  what  they 
have  done. 

"  But  having  formed  their  own  definite  political  party,  they, 
must,  of  necessity,  be  treated  as  on  a  par  with  other  political 
parties.  The  rector  of  a  parish  may  be  an  ardent  Republican 
or  Democrat;  and  if  he  should  invite  some  Republican  or 
Democratic  politician  to  expound  the  principles  of  his  party 
from  the  pulpit  of  his  church  Sunday  night  after  Sunday  night, 
for  nearly  three  years  ;  if  the  said  politician  regularly  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  cast  vituperation  upon  the  Church  and  the 
Christian  religion  because  these  would  not  be  degraded  into 
marching  clubs  for  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  party, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  ward  politicians  of  either  of  these 
parties ;  if  the  church  property  were  used  for  open  and  violent 
debates  on  behalf  of  that  party  after  the  services  were  over — 
then  we  should  have  a  precise  analogy  to  the  condition  that  has 
been  created  by  the  rector  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York,  and 
that  a  long-suff"ering  vestry  tolerated  for  nearly  three  years.  .  . 

"  The  function  of  the  Church  is  to  promote  righteousness  and 
to  develop  righteous  citzens.  It  is  to  provide  the  motive  power 
— not  the  intellectual  power — to  stimulate  social  reforms. 
Incidentally  it  is  quite  possible  that  righteous  citizenship  may 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  one  party  or  to  the  loss  of  another, 
when  one  political  party  does,  in  fact,  maintain  higher  ethical 


ideals  than  another  party.  Religion  is  not  something  that  can 
be  divorced  from  politics,  and  the  Church  is  a  factor  that  ought 
not  to  become  negligible  in  any  campaign  for  higher  social 
ideals.  It  is  a  grave  scandal  when  prominent  churchmen  are 
found  supporting  political  venality,  and  a  graver  one  where 
they  are  content  to  profit  personally  by  such  a  condition.  It 
would  be  even  a  graver  scandal  still  if  the  Church  corporately 
should  ever  throw  its  influence  to  the  side  of  privilege  instead 
of  the  side  of  the  people.  The  Church  is  the  continuation  in 
the  world  of  the  incarnate  life  of  him  who  was  ever  numbered 
with  the  common  people  when  on  earth,  and  in  his  continued 
life  in  the  Church  he  can  not  reverse  the  principles  which  he 
set  forth.  The  Church  must  hold  aloft  the  highest  ideals  both 
for  personal  conduct  and  for  society  in  general,  and  it  will  ever 
be  the  duty  of  churchmen  to  be  guided  by  those  ideals  in  cast- 
ing their  votes  and  in  their  political  relations.  The  Church's 
ideals  must  be  applied  to  the  many  forms  of  social  questions 
which  devolve  upon  us  for  solution,  and  churchmen,  inspired  by 
the  spiritual  strength  derived  from  the  sacraments,  and  urged 
on  by  the  ideals  presented  to  them  in  the  Church's  pulpits,  may 
well  devote  their  best  energies  to  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions ;  but  the  Church,  as  such,  can  not  be  used  in  the  interest 
of  any  political  party  without  forfeiting  the  respect  of  the 
community  and  tainting  its  own  ideals." 

But  it  has  been  found  quite  possible,  in  Milwaukee,  where  a 
Socialist  city  government  has  been  installed,  for  the  Cbarch 
and  Socialism  to  cooperate  without  friction : 

"  We  doubt  whether  in  any  other  community  in  the  world  are 
such  cordial  relations  sustained  between  these  two  parties  as  in 
Milwaukee ;  yet  strangely  enough  we  do  not  recall  the  name  of 
a  single  one  of  our  fellow  churchmen  in  this  city  who  is  an 
avowed  Socialist.  What  has  drawn  the  two  parties  together  is 
the  recognition  that  in  the  ideals  of  each  there  is  much  in  com- 
mon. Very  likely  neither  party  is  convinced  that  the  other, 
left  to  itself,  would  be  able  to  attain  those  ideals  by  the  methods 
which  it  uses,  Milwaukee  Socialists  are  not  recommending  the 
sacraments  as  means  of  grace  for  society,  nor  are  Milwaukee 
churchmen  giving  their  unquesticiing  approval  to  the  theories 
of  Karl  Marx  or  of  The  Social  Democratic  Herald.  But  each 
party  is  recognizing  that  the  other  is  working  to  attain  an  ideal 
very  like  its  own,  tho  doubtless  with  some  variations. 

"  Socialists  have  frequently  expounded  their  views  before 
church  clubs  in  this  city,  and  have  always  been  able  to  conduct 
themselves  as  gentlemen  when  they  did  so,  refraining  from  un- 
necessary vituperation  of  their  hosts  who,  in  whatever  degree 
of  intellectual  darkness  they  may  have  been  living,  were  at 
least  recognized  as  groping  for  the  light  when  they  listened  to 
their  Socialist  guests.  Leading  churchmen,  including  the 
clergy,  have  increasingly  been  thrown  with  Socialist  leaders  in 
work  for  social  welfare  in  recent  years,  and  particularly  in  an 
uprising  on  behalf  of  the  public  schools  that  became  necessary 
a  year  ago.  Both  classes  have  found  it  possible  to  work 
together  without  a  ripple  of  discord. 

"  When,  this  past  spring,  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  city 
officials  were  to  be  elected,  it  so  happened  that  many  of  the 
leading  churchmen  of  the  city  found  that  they  had  separately 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  public  weal  would  best  be  served 
by  supporting  the  Socialist  ticket.  Many  of  them  did  so.  That 
ticket  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  nowhere 
were  there  more  general  or  more  cordial  expressions  of  delight 
than  from  churchmen.  They  had  worked  together  as  individuals 
with  those  whom  they  had  supported  for  office,  and  they  had 
learned  to  trust  them;  yet  the  Church,  as  an  institution,  had 
taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  campaign.  Incidentally,  we  add, 
one  of  the  first  nominations  made  by  the  Socialist  Mayor  was 
that  of  the  rector  of  one  of  our  leading  parishes  to  be  a  trustee 
of  the  public  library;  and  the  diocesan  Social  Service  Commis- 
sion is  seeking  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  city  administra- 
tion to  the  utmost  degree  that  is  possible. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  the  first  three  months  of  the 
new  Socialist  administration  have  done  more  to  promote  high 
standards  in  public  ofl^ce  and  efliiciency  in  civic  ideals  for  the 
protection  and  uplifting  of  all  the  people  than  its  most  ardent 
supporters  had  deemed  possible  in  advance.  Milwaukee  is,  to- 
day, an  object-lesson  in  municipal  efl^ciency,  in  so  far  as  obsolete 
and  oftentimes  vexatious  laws  will  allow.  It  is  not  difl^cult  to 
prophesy  a  continuance  of  the  alliance  between  various  forces 
for  civic  ideals,  in  which  churchmen  constitute  no  inconsider- 
able factor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Socialist  administration  is 
being  attacked  violently  by  other  Socialists,  especially  those 
in  Eastern  cities." 


HIGH-SCHOOL  FLINGS  AT  COLLEGES 

A  S  THE  choice  of  a  woman  for  president  of  the  National 
/-\  Educational  Association,  for  the  first  time  in  its  forty- 
■^  -^  eight  years'  existence,  has  certain  elements  of  the  pic- 
turesque, it  is  but  natural  that  the  election  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young  to  this  post  should  be  the  feature  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  organization  in  Boston  which  chiefly  impresses  a 
large  number  of  editors.  Tho  not  so  picturesque,  other  writers 
see  more  significance,  however, 
in  the  speeches  and  resolutions 
that  seem  to  indicate  strained 
relations  between  high  schools 
and  colleges.  In  fact,  faithfully 
reported  denunciations  of  col- 
leges for  inefficiency,  forusurp- 
ing  the  functions  of  the  normal 
school  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, for  subserviency  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  for  arbitrarily  es- 
tablishing senseless  entrance 
requirements  and  thus  forcing 
undesirable  courses  of  study 
into  high-school  curricula,  and 
for  other  sins  of  omission  and 
commission,  have  filled  columns 
in  papers  that  customarily  de- 
vote space  to  educational  topics. 
Among  the  most  widely  quoted 
speeches  is  that  of  C.  P.  Gary, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  Madison,  Wis.,  who 
said  in  part : 

"  The  high  school  is  destined 
to  be  the  greatest  educational 
institution  of  modern  democ- 
racy. Colleges  and  universities 
are  limited  in  their  usefulness 
by  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  demanded.  The  elemen- 
tary school  brings   together  all 

classes,  but  it  teaches  only  the  rudiments.  Colleges  with  their 
narrow  and  false  ideals  of  culture,  with  their  ideas  of  educa- 
tional values  subject  to  direct  utility,  insist  on  their  college 
methods  in  secondary  schools  and  on  filling  the  teaching  posi- 
tions in  those  schools  with  their  own  graduates  and  specialists. 
Their  domination  has  reached  a  degree  of  intolerable  imperti- 
nence. Our  first  requisite  for  efficient  work  is  freedom,  and 
the  high-school  men  must  fight  the  battle  to  the  finish.  We  are 
on  the  ground  and  know  the  needs  of  our  pupils  and  are  in  a 
position  to  accept  or  reject  suggestions  from  the  colleges  as 
may  seem  desirable,  in  entire  independence.  The  high  schools 
in  desperation  have  been  drawing  a  line  of  cleavage  between 
those  fitting  for  college  and  those  who  are  not.  This  is  un- 
necessary,'unfitting,  and  undemocratic." 

An  even  more  vigorous  attack  on  the  college  on  the  score  of 
ineflSiciency  was  made  by  Dr.  William  McAndrews,  principal  of 
the  Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New  York,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  confest  that  he  felt  "  like 
a  guilty  boy  swearing  at  his  grandmother. "  But  Dr.  McAndrews 
found  himself  compelled  to  deplore  the  fact  that  "  to-day  98  per 
cent,  of  the  high  schools  are  dominated  by  the  colleges  "  ;  for, 

"  there  is  no  spectacle  in  American  life  to-day  more  pitiful  than 
the  contrast  between  what  the  college  advertises  to  do  and  what 
it  performs.  On  one  hand,  it  gives  out  well-written  schemes 
of  an  almost  universal  education ;  on  the  other,  it  has  helpless 
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professors,  unable  and  unwilling  to  enforce  serious  attention 
fi'om  their  students,  hut  serving  as  an  excuse  for  congregating 
thousands  of  young  men  absorbed  in  puerile  and  trivial  interests. 
"  The  college  fails  utterly  in  training  the.se  lads  to  intellectual 
ability.  The  average  third-year  hoy  in  high  .school  is  more  able 
to  think,  discuss,  and  express  an  idea,  than  the  average  college 
student  two  years  older.  Faculties  are  not  familiar  with  our 
problems ;  their  students  are  four  years  older,  their  wards  are 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  they  have 
prescribed  what  we,  down  among  the  everyday  life  of  the  people, 
should  do.     Such  a  proposition  would  be  doomed  to  failure  were 

the.se  men  endowed  with  super- 
human wisdom  and  skill.  But 
they  are  not  so  endowed.  They 
are  men  who  are  not  making  a 
convincing  success  even  in  their 
own  field.  The  young  man 
learns  in  college  that  he  need  not 
work,  he  comes  to  regard  his 
college  as  a  social  and  sporting 
club.  The  moral  atmosphere 
surrounding  him  receives  no  at- 
tention commensurate  with  the 
gravity  of  the  problem. 

"  The  teaching  by  our  college 
professors  is  the  poorest  in  the 
country.  College  professors  are 
not  fit  guides  for  those  of 
us  who  are  being  paid  by  the 
people  to  educate    the  people's 

children 

"  The  president  of  Cornell 
says:  'The  college  is  without 
clear-cut  notions  of  what  an  edu- 
cation is  an.d  of  how  it  should  be 
secured. '  And  he  says  that 
this  is  true  of  every  college  in 
America." 

It  is  accepted  as  an  index  of 
the  attitude  of  the  convention 
on  the  relations  between  high 
schools  and  colleges  that  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  offered  by 
Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  of  the 
Manual  Training  High  School 
of  Brooklyn,  were  adopted  with 
but  one  dissenting  vote  : 


"  Whereas,  A  wide  range  of 
high-school  subjects  is  now  demanded  in  view  of  the  varied 
needs  of  society  and  the  diversified  interests  of  the  different 
students ;  and 

"  Whereas,  Manual  training,  commercial  branches,  music, 
home-making  science,  and  art,  agriculture,  etc.,  when  well 
taught  and  thoroughly  learned,  are  justly  entitled  to  recognition 
in  college  entrance  credits  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  Colleges  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  require  two  foreign  languages  of  every  applicant, 
regardless  of  his  own  interests  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  This  requirement  in  addition  to  such  work  in 
English,  mathematics,  history,  and  science  as  is  essential 
to  the  high-school  course  of  every  student,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  giving  adequate  attention  to  these  subjects ; 
therefore,  be  it 

'^Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  department  that  the 
interests  of  high-school  students  would  be  advanced  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  requirement  in  foreign  languages  to  one  such 
language,  and  by  the  recognition  as  electives  of  all  subjects 
well  taught  in  the  high  schools ;  and  be  it  further 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  department  that  until 
such  modifications  are  made  by  the  colleges,  the  high  schools 
are  greatly  hampered  in  their  attempts  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools." 

Of  these  resolutions  the  New  York  Tribune  says  that  they 
seem  to  propose  "  to  substitute  for  college  domination  of  high 
schools,  high-school  domination  of  colleges."     Further,  we  read. 
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"  If  colleges  were  not  to  require  more  than 
one  foreign  language,  in  response  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Boston  meeting,  why  should  not 
the  high  schools  get  together  some  time 
soon  and  resolve  that  the  teaching  of  all 
foreign  languages  is  '  undemocratic '  and 
useless  ? 

"  If  any  subject  well  taught  in  the  high 
schools  should  be  accepted  for  entrance,  how 
could  colleges  order  their  affairs  and  have 
definite  ends,  to  be  attained  through  the 
pursuit  of  definite  courses  ?  What  is  the 
gain  from  having  education  dominated  from 
the  bottom  up  rather  than  from  the  top 
down  ?  " 

Taking  the  attacks  still  more  seriously,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  declares  that  "  such 
talk  as  this  means  not  the  improvement  of 
the  college,  but  its  abolition."  For  in  reality 
the  critics  "  touch  not  college  methods,  but 
college  aims, "  and  "  they  challenge  the  under- 
lying idea  of  college  education. "  The  Ameri- 
can college,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections, 
deserves  well  of  the  country,  and  there  is 
still  need  of  the  kind  of  work  that  it  is  doing. 
It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that 
every  one  should  go  to  college.  There  are 
agricultural,  industrial,  technological,  and 
other  schools  that  meet  the  needs  of  a  far 
greater  number  of  individuals.  Yet  of  the 
thousands  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  a  typical  college 
education,  imperfect  though  that  education  may  be, 

"  a  very  large  proportion  have  derived  from  it  something  that 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  got,  something  that  they  have 
prized  as  an  invaluable  possession  to  themselves,  and  something 
that  has  supplied  to  the  country  an  element  without  which 
American  life  would  have  been  immeasurably  poorer.  Nor  do 
the  confident  but  reckless  assertions  of  educational  muck-rakers 
furnish  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  day  of  its  usefulness 
is  past,  or  for  abandoning  that  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  traditions 
of  culture  which,  until  very  recently,  has  been  the  general 
possession  of  our  college  men." 


PROF.    WILLIAM   J.   ROLFE. 

Through  his  popular  yet  scholarly 
editions  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  "  he  has 
contributed  to  the  education  of  thou- 
sands to  whom  he  is  not  even  a  name." 


it  that  to  be  thorough  and  solid  was  not 
necessarily  to  be  dull ;  and  it  pleased  him 
again  as  often  as  he  returned  in  later  years 
to  the  convenient  little  brown  volumes  with 
the  familiar  '  Edited  by  W.  J.  Rolfe  '  in  gilt 
lettering  on  the  cover. 

'■  Professor  Rolfe  popularized  learning  in 
unlikely  quarters,  but  still  more  he  human- 
ized scholarship.  Shakespeare  was  to  him 
more  than  an  intellectual  exercise.  This 
scholar,  oddly  among  his  brethren,  bore  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  the  raw  material  of  his 
craft  was,  more  than  any  other  raw  material 
in  literature,  the  passions  and  wills  of  human 
beings,  and  that  those  who  were  to  profit  by 
his  craft  were  chiefly  of  an  age  when  nothing 
so  appealed  and  interested  as  living  men  and 
women 

"  His  free  omissions  from  the  texts  of  the 
plays  have  been  held  to  lessen  the  value  of 
his  work.  It  is  equally  true  that  for  the 
purposes  of  his  editions  certain  excisions 
were  highly  commendable,  and  that  in  his 
choice  of  passages  to  be  expurgated  he  was, 
like  all  expurgators,  inconsistent.  It  is 
much  easier,  none  the  less,  to  find  an  unex- 
purgated  text,  than  another  commentator  as 
pithy,  pointed,  illuminating,  and  exact.  Pro- 
fessor Rolfe  has  contributed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  thousands  to  whom  he  is  not  even 
a  name. 

"  He  has  added  to  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of    thousands  more   to   whom  his  name  was 
the    first    introduction    to    a   delight   in   our 
greatest  dramatic  poet." 


TWO  SHAKESPEARIAN  SCHOLARS  GONE 

RIPE  SCHOLARSHIP  and  untiring  enthusiasm  both  in 
research  and  in  the  dissemination  of  its  fruits  are 
allowed  by  critics  alike  to  the  two  Shakespearian 
scholars.  Dr.  Frederick  James  Furnivall  and  Dr.  William  James 
Rolfe,  who  died  within  the  same  week  on  opposite  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  Dr.  Rolfe,  it  is  said,  occupied  much  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States  that  Dr.  Furnivall  filled  in  England ; 
and  yet,  without  attempting  detailed  comparisons,  comment 
usually  emphasizes  the  Englishman's  eminence  as  a  faithful 
editor  of  old  texts,  and  the  American's  service  as  an  interpreter 
of  Shakespeare  to  the  student  and  the  casual  reader. 

Dr.  Rolfe's  forty-volume  pocket  edition  of  Shakespeare  is 
admittedly  his  chief  claim  to  remembrance.  The  sale  of  these 
neat  little  "  single-play  "  books,  we  are  told,  has  amounted  to 
more  than  half  a  million  volumes.  Says  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  : 

"  The  audience  of  the  late  Prof.  William  J.  Rolfe  was  enor- 
mous ;  but  more  significant  than  numbers  was  the  service  he 
did  for  students  almost  without  their  knowledge.  He  was  an 
editor  more  concerned  with  making  his  comments  vital  and  true 
than  with  the  parade  of  his  erudition.  The  youngster  in  the 
high  school  made  the  discovery,  to  his  intense  surprize,  that  the 
'  notes  *  he  was  expected  to  study  with  the  text  of  a  Shakes- 
pearian play  were  interesting  for  their  own  sake.  So  far  from 
finding  them  irksome,  he  would  rather  read  them  than  not. 
This  scholarship — he  did  not  then  know  it  by  that  name — pleased 
him  in  the  high  schools ;  in  undergraduate  days  he  learned  from 


Of  Dr.  Furnivall,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  on  July  2, 
just  two  days  before  Dr,  Rolfe,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
says: 

"  Perhaps  no  scholar  of  the  age  was  so  widely  acquainted  and 
so  generally  beloved.  He  added  to  the  diligence  of  the  text- 
critic  the  enthusiasm  of  the  administrator.  Publishing  societies 
sprang  up  in  his  wake.  The  Early  English  Text  Society,  the 
New  Shakespeare  Society,  the  Chaucer,  Browning,  and  Shelley 
Societies  represent  merely  a  part  of  his  activities  in  this 
field 

"  His  personality  was  indomitably  picturesque.  In  the  sober 
precincts  of  the  British  Museum  his  ruddy  face  and  silver  hair 
and  beard,  surmounting  a  scarlet  tie,  were  about  the  most 
stimulating  spectacle  offered  to  a  reader.  A  lifetime  spent 
largely  in  the  close  labor  of  reading  proofs  and  collating  manu- 
scripts had  not  subdued  him.  Toward  his  antiquarian  researches 
he  kept  fresh  an  always  romantic  enthusiasm.  In  the  unpub- 
lished records  and  literature  of  old  England  he  saw  a  duty  to  be 
fulfilled,  but  what  really  fascinated  him  was  the  glimpse  of  a 
life  more  racy,  freer  from  cant,  more  variously  interesting  than 
our  own 

"  A  part  of  Dr.  Furnivall 's  youthfulness  of  spirit  was  due  to 
his  love  of  the  open.  There  was  no  more  familiar  figure  on  the 
Thames  above  Richmond,  or,  in  summer-time,  on  the  Isis.  As 
he  sculled  vigorously  past  he  was  smilingly  greeted  as  Father 
Thames.  Characteristically,  he  combined  his  favorite  recreation 
with  a  philanthropy.  For  years  he  directed  a  rowing-club  for 
shop-girls.  By  way  of  this  club  some  of  his  foreign  associates 
have  made  a  perplexed  entrance  into  English  society,  for  it 
was  not  Dr.  Furnivall 's  way  to  vouchsafe  unnecessary 
explanations." 

The  Post  pays  tribute  to  Dr.  Furnivall 's  unfailing  helpfulness 
to  his  fellow  workers,  to  his  excellence  in  many  diverse  activi- 
ties, and  to  the  unconventional  vigor  of  his  style,  yet  considers 
his  Shakespearian  investigations,  the  work  that  most  fully  en- 
listed his  ardor,  as  his  least  valuable  contribution  to  learning. 
Thus  we  read : 

"  His  real  monument  is  the  publications  of  the  Chaucer  Society. 
He  not  merely  accomplished  almost  single-handed  the  editing 
of  the  chief  manuscripts,  but  arranged  the  reprints  with  utmost 
ingenuity  to  serve  the  ends  of  comparison.  Of  its  sort,  the 
work  is  definitive,  and  Dr.  Furnivall 's  name  will  not  be  forgotten 
until  Chaucer  himself  fails  to  attract  scholars." 
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FALSE  MORALS   IN   CLEAN   PLAYS 

IBSEN,  Brieux,  and  others  haveb<H>n  castigated  for  devoting 
the  stage  to  analyses  of  all  foiins  of  human  depravity ; 
many  lesser  playwrights  have  been  denounced  for  exhibit- 
ing immoral  characters  in  plays  whose  very  motives  were  im- 
moral ;  finally,  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  former  dramatic  critic 
for  the  New  York  Sun,  tells  us  in  the  August  American  Maga- 
zine, of  well-intentioned  plays 
generally  accepted  as  embody- 
ing noble  teachings,  the  morals 
of  which  are  actually  bad  and 
false.     Says  Mr.  Eaton  : 

"  We  are  often  asked  in  the 
playhouse  to  accept  as  admir- 
able, as  moral,  what  is  in  real- 
ity contemptible,  immoral ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  we  do  so  accept 
it.  We  check  our  own  moral 
code  in  the  cloak-room  before 
the  play  begins,  and  then  are 
thrilled  with  pleasure  by  the 
most  flagrantly  immoral  pro- 
ceedings masquerading  as  vir- 
tue on  the  stage,  or  are  warmed 
to  a  rich  glow  of  sympathetic 
sanctity  by  situations  which, 
upon  analysis,  are  the  negation 
of  goodness. " 

These  plays  bear  no  real  rela- 
tion to  life.  They  are  exhibi- 
tions of  lack  of  clear  thinking. 
Mr.  Eaton  cites  first,  "  The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,"  a  play  by  Jerome  K. 
Jerome  which  enjoyed  enor- 
mous vogue  in  New  York  last 
winter.  In  this  play,  the  Passer- 
by, "  a  benign  stranger,  pre- 
sumably an  incarnation  of  the 
Christ-spirit,"  reforms  all  the 
characters  in  a  boarding-house 
with  miraculous  speed : 
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"  They  went  down  before  the 
glance  of  his  eye  and  the  soft 

boom  of  his  voice  like  nine-pins  in  an  alley.  And,  as  each  sin- 
ner went  down,  as  each  reformation  was  accomplished,  all  the 
women  in  the  audience  wept.  After  each  act  strong  New  York 
men  were  so  affected  that  they  actually  said  '  Excuse  me  '  when 
they  climbed  over  ladies'  knees  to  get  to  the  aisles." 

To  accept  this  play  as  wholly  allegorical,  Mr.  Eaton  finds,  is 
well-nigh  impossible.  And  in  real  life  men  "  are  not  turned 
from  sinners  to  saints  without  a  struggle. "  To  those  who  have 
toilfully  labored  to  raise  the  fallen, 

"  it  is  a  travesty,  because  in  common  with  so  much  of  the  easy 
optimism  of  the  day— the  New  Thought,  or  New  Psychology, 
or  new  Law  of  Suggestion,  or  whatever  it  is  called — it  ignores 
the  practical  basis  of  human  struggle  and  human  will  in  every 
true  and  lasting  reformation,  and  sends  away  the  beholder  with 
a  pleasant  feeling  that  all  that  is  needed  to  set  the  world  aright 
are  a  few  sweet  thoughts  and  a  call  to  '  our  better  natures. ' 
Ah,  you  may  call  and  call,  in  this  life,  but  it  will  do  you  little 
good !  You  must  yourself  go  down  to  the  stricken  soul,  and 
fight  with  him,  and  brace  his  will,  and  teach  him  like  a  little 
child,  and  at  times  be  harsh  with  him,  and  give  him  a  bath,  and 
find  him  a  job,  and  then,  perhaps  after  six  months  or  a  year 
or  two  years  or  three,  you  may  have  made  a  man  of  him." 

In  short,  Mr.  Eaton  discovers  "  something  dangerously  im- 
moral "  about  this  play,  because  it  "  inspires  no  real  ethical 
purpose,"  making  spiritual  regeneration  "a  kind  of  hypnotic 
process,  instead  of  an  inward  education  of  the  will  and  the 


A  famous  old  oarsman.  Dr.  Furnivall  was  smilingly  hailed  as  "  Father 
Thames  "  as  he  vigorously  sculled  up  the  river.  For  years  he  directed  a 
rowing-club  for  shop  girls. 


moral  senses."  The  curious  morals  of  the  drama  are  again 
illustrated  in  "  The  Man  from  Home,"  a  play  that  has  enjoyed 
great  popularity  for  two  seasons: 

"  Perhaps  it  may  seem  that  this  Tarkington-Wilson  comedy 
ofi'ends  rather  against  Kood  taste  and  good  sense  than  morals. 
But  ultimately  what  we  acclaim  it  most  warmly  for  is  its 
glorification  of  the  sturdy  virtue  and  democratic  simplicity  of 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  as  against  the  rottenness  and  snobbery  of  effete 
Europe.     And,   of  course    thoughtfully  considered,  it  actually 

renders  these  estimable  virtues 
ridiculous  and  mean,  by  ignor- 
ing or  falsifying  all  the  rest  of 
the  picture.  In  the  playhouse, 
having  checked  everything  but 
our  jingo  patriotism  in  the 
cloak-room,  we  madly  applaud 
Daniel  Voorhees  Pike,  of  Ko- 
komo. What  he  would  be, 
under  actual  conditions,  is  a 
rather  uncouth  boor,  making  a 
fool  of  himself  and  America." 

False  views  of  duty  and  moral 
obligation,  too,  are  continually 
forced  upon  the  playgoer : 

"  There  was  recently  pro- 
duced in  Chicago  a  play  by 
Jules  Goodman,  called '  Mother, ' 
one  of  those  plays  technically 
described  as  possessing  '  heart 
interest. '  A  mother  is  shown 
making  all  possible  sacrifices 
for  her  erring  offspring,  who 
lie,  forge,  and  insult  her.  But 
Mother  shoulders  all  trials  and 
all  blame,  even  for  the  forgery. 
You  are  obviously  expected  to 
admire  as  well  as  to  pity  her, 
to  regard  her  as  a  noble  embodi- 
ment of  '  mother  love. '  Actu- 
ally, the  speech  and  conduct  of 
her  children  show  that  she  was 
but  ill-fitted  for  the  duties  of 
motherhood,  and  in  so  far  quite 
the  opposite  of  admirable.  Here 
is  a  play  of  the  type  known  as 
'  wholesome, '  and  intended  to 
impart  a  great  moral  uplift. 
Actually,  while  it  makes  sus- 
ceptible female  auditors  weep 
and  have  a  perfectly  lovely 
time,  it  is  based  on  immorality,  on  that  terrible  and  often 
innocent  immorality  of  incompetent  parenthood.  Had  the 
author  sincerely  thought  out  the  meaning  of  his  play,  had 
he  reasoned  down  to  first  principles,  he  would  have  made 
this  Mother's  acts  not  those  of  moral  heroism,  but  of  belated 
atonement. " 

Artificial  morality  prevails  on  the  stage,  we  are  assured, 
"  because  it  is  vastly  easier  in  the  drama  to  write  what  is 
momentarily  effective  than  what  is  fundamentally  true." 
Moreover, 

"  It  is  easy  and  picturesque  to  cause  your  hero  suddenly  to 
rise  from  prayer  regenerate,  and  spurn,  in  ringing  words,  his 
past  life.  It  is  easy  for  the  author  of  '  The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back  '  to  show  his  mysterious  Passer-by  looking 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Painted  Lady,  and  then  to  show  her,  in  the 
next  act,  with  the  paint  washed  off.  If  the  ethical  problems 
of  life  were  only  so  simple  as  that !  But  they  are  not.  They 
are  bitterly  complex  ;  they  stem  back  into  the  past  and  forward 
into  the  future.  And  to  picture  them  truly  in  drama  requires 
not  only  technic,  but  hard,  diligent,  unsparing  thought.  The 
drama  which  is  written  without  thought  is  writ  in  water." 

Mr.  Eaton  praises  for  honest  endeavor  to  deal  with  real  moral 
issues,  "  Eugene  Walter's  drama  of  the  poor  little  chorus  girl, 
'  The  Easiest  Way, '  and  William  Vaughan  Moody's  drama  of 
spiritual  pragmatism,  '  The  Great  Divide. '  "  He  also  commends 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson  for  his  newspaper  play,  "  The  Fourth 
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Estate  "  and   Miss   Rachel   Crothers  for  her  recent  drama,  "  A 
Man's  World."     Concluding,  he  says: 

"  These  authors  have  the  sense  and  the  courage  to  think  not 
of  what  the  public  wants — or  what  they  may  suppose  it  wants 
—but  of  what  is  the  real  meaning,  the  cause  and  solution,  of 
the  moral  problems  their  plays  present.  Until  our  playwrights 
do  this,  we  can  not  have  a  serious  and  significant^drama  of  con- 
temporary American  life,  because  we  can  not  have  a  drama 
which  holds  fast  to  real  moral  principles,  to  reality.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  by  every  sign,  our  better  playwrights  are  think- 
ing less  and  less  of  what  seems  immediately  effective  in  the 
theater,  and  more  and  more  of  what  is  ultimately  true.  And 
what  is  ultimately  true  is,  after  all,  what  is  ultimately  effective, 
even  on  Broadway." 


WHERE  UNCLE  REMUS  TOLD  HIS  TALES 

SOUTHERN  literature,  it  has  been  said,  not  only  faithfully 
reflects  the  thought  and  color  of  a  peculiarly  interesting 
region,  but  also  serves  to  preserve  beautiful  memories  of 
many  things  in  a  distinctive  phase  of  American  life  that  must 
soon  be  of  the  past.  So  the 
movement  to  preserve  one  of 
the  shrines  of  Southern  liter- 
ature— the  home  of  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris,  whose  "  Uncle  Re- 
mus "  tales  have  carried  the 
flavor  of  the  old  South  to  many 
lands  —  has  deservedly  been 
seconded  by  indorsements  and 
contributions  from  all  over  the 
civilized  world. 

The  Uncle  Remus  Memorial 
Association  was  organized  soon 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Harris, 
July  3,  1908,  by  ex-Mayor 
Joiner,  of  Atlanta,  its  object 
being  to  buy  the  author's  home 
from  his  heirs  and  to  make  a 
memorial  of  it.  The  property 
is  assessed  at  $25,000,  and  sev- 
eral wealthy  men  offered  to 
give  the  entire  amount ;  but  it 
was  thought  better  to  allow  the 
many  friends  of  the  beloved 
chronicler  of  the  doings  of  Br'er 
Rabbit,  Br'er  Fox,  Sis  Cow, 
Mis'  Meadows,  and  de  gals, 
to  participate  in  purchasing 
"  Snap  Bean  Farm  "  and  in  pre- 
serving the  cottage  that  stands 
upon  it.  Snap  Bean  Farm  lies 
in  West  End,  a  suburb  of  Atlanta. 
Evening  Post  : 


Copyri;^htttl  l>y  Uuderwuud  tk  Uiulerwood,  New  YurU. 

AT  THE   SIGN   OF   THE   WREN'.S    .NEST. 

The  site  of  Uncle  Remus's  former  home  is  known  as  "  Snao  Bean  Farm." 
"Who  but  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  with  his  love  for  the  simple  ami  the 
unostentatious,  would  have  thought  of  this  wliolpsome,  intimate  title  for 
the  few  acres  that  surroiuid  the  low  w  i(le-\eran(la;'(l  cottage  ?  " 


Says    the    New    York 


"  The  very  name  of  the  place  is  typical  of  Uncle  Remus. 
Who  but  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  with  his  love  for  the  simple  and 
the  unostentatious,  would  have  thought  of  this  wholesome,  in- 
timate title  for  the  few  acres  that  surround  the  low,  wide- 
verandaed  cottage  ?  And  the  house  itself  is  called  '  The  Sign  of 
the  Wren's  Nest,'  because,  year  after  year,  a  pair  of  wrens 
built  their  home  in  the  mail-box  that  hung  at  the  gate.  '  The 
mail-box  can  not  be  given  over  wholly  to  birds'  nests,'  suggested 
some  member  of  the  Harris  household,  but  Uncle  Remus  said: 
'  Let  it  alone,  we  can  make  other  arrangements  for  the  letters. ' 
And  so  the  birds  continued  to  build  unmolested,  and  the  letter- 
box, slightly  the  worse  for  wind  and  weather,  is  still  in  its 
place  on  an  elm-tree  at  the  front  gate." 

Of  the  house  itself  we  read : 

"It  is  a  quaint  and  homelike  place.  The  wide  expanse  of 
veranda  is  shaded  by  vines  and  made  inviting  with  great  arm- 


chairs, and  hammocks.  In  one  corner  of  the  porch  is  a  chair  and 
table  at  which  Mr.  Harris  wrote.  In  the  yard  is  a  riot  of  rose- 
bushes and  other  hardy  Southern  flowers.  Seated  on  the  veranda, 
and  peeping  out  between  the  vines,  one  might  well  see  Br'er 
Rabbit  limping  cautiously  from  behind  a  clump  of  bushes  and 
sniffin'  the  air.  In  a  near-by  pasture  '  Ole  Sis  Cow  '  stands  in 
the  shade  chewing  her  cud  and  switching  the  flies  with  her 
tail,  and  in  a  tall  poplar  that  stands  sentinel  at  the  door  the 
mocking-bird  sings  day  and  night." 

Many  tales  are  told  of  Mr.  Harris'  simplicity,  kindliness, 
sweetness  of  disposition,  his  whimsical  humor,  his  love  of  chil- 
dren, and  of  all  things  outdoors,  and  his  instinctive  affection 
for  the  old-time  darky.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  make  a  pub- 
lic speech,  and  was  no  subject  for  hero-worship,  but  was  a 
delightful  companion  for  those  who  could  speak  his  language: 

"  '  How  is  ole  Sis  Cow?'  said  Andrew  Carnegie,  when  he  was 
introduced  to  Harris  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Atlanta. 
'  Po'ly,'  responded  Uncle  Remus,  and  the  two  were  friends  at 
once. " 

By  no  means  a  handsome  man,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Harris 
was  rather  proud  of  an  "  aggressive  "  homeliness.     "  His  face 

was  freckled,  his  hair  red  and 
rebellious,  and  his  head,  tho 
finely  shaped,  ducked  between 
shoulders  that  were  slightly 
lounded.  He  was  as  shy  as 
the  wild  creatures  of  which  he 
wrote."  At  one  time  he  broke 
up  the  plans  for  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  by  fleeing  incontinently 
when  he  learned  that  he  was 
expected  to  make  a  speech. 

And  yet,  while  "  as  dumb  as 
old  Br'er  Terrapin"  with  the 
important  members  of  society, 
with  the  lowly  and  especially 
with  the  youngsters  he  was 
charmingly  at  ease.  Thus  it  is 
but  natural  that,  tho  he  has 
won  the  hearts  of  millions  in 
many  lands, 

"  Especially  was  he  loved  by 
the  children.  The  child  who  has 
not  heard  the  tale  of  '  Br'er 
Rabbit  and  the  Tar  Baby  '  or  the 
story  of  '  How  Br'er  Bear  Lost 
His  Tail,'  has  indeed  missed  a 
part  of  the  heritage  of  child- 
hood. For  him,  the  animals 
have  no  meaning.  If  his  child- 
ish imagination  has  not  been 
stimulated  by  Uncle  Remus' 
stories  of  the  wild  folk  of  field 
and  forest,  he  will  have  little 
understanding  or  sympathy  for  the  four-footed  tribes.  ...  So 
long  as  there  are  little  children  to  hear  of  Br'er  Rabbit,  so 
long  will  Uncle  Remus  be  remembered  and  loved. 

"  And  many  a  moon 
Will  wax  and  wane 
Before  we  see 
His  like  again. 

"The  rabbit  will  hide 

.\s  he  always  hid, 

And  the  fox  will  do 

.\s  he  always  did; 

"Bin  wlio  will  tell  us 
VVIiat  tlicy  say 
Since  Uncle  Uemus 
Has  passed  away?" 

October  3  will  be  "  Uncle  Remus  Day  "  in  Atlanta,  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt,   as  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Harris,   will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  exercises  in  the  Auditorium  Armory. 
Gifford  Pinchot  is  also  to  take  part  in  the  celebration. 
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The  Room's  Chief  Feature 

The  MANTEL  should  be  of  the  same  wood 
as  the  doors  and  trim  in  order  that  there  may 
be  complete  harmony.  There's  no  material 
so  beautiful  as  hardwood. 

WOOD  MANTELS 

are  made  in  every  popular  hardwood ;  in  every 
architectural  style  and  at  prices  to  suit  all  pocket 
books.  We  show  above  an  oak  mantel  of 
refined  and  graceful  design,  particularly  adapted 
to  a  dining  room.  You  will  find  many  other 
attractive  mantels  illustrated  in  our  booklet 

Why  Wood  Mantels? 

that  we  would  be  glad  to  send  to  anyone  think- 
ing of  building  or  remodelling.     Address 

Wood  Mantel  Manufacturers'  Association 

H.  T.  BENNETT,  Secretary 

Room  1222,  State  Life  Building  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Sanitol  Tooth  Powder  leaves 
a  cool,  fresh  feeling  in 
the  mouth.  Besides 
being  pleasant  to  use, 
Sanitol  cleans,  whitens 
and  preserves  the 
teeth,  keeps  the  gums 
healthy  and  the  mouth 
sweet  and  wholesome. 


V 
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V 


KEYSTONE 

SOLID   COLD 


TRADE-  MARK. 

JAS.BOSS 

GOLD  FILLED 


TRADEMARK 


CRESCENT 

GOLD  FILLED 


The  Marks  of  a 
Good  Watch  Case 

When  men  and  women  buy 
watches  they  think  of  the 
movement — the  "works"  as  they 
call  it — but  rarely  of  the  watch  case. 
Your  jeweler  buys  watch  cases  and 
movements  separately  and  combines 
them  to  make  a  complete  watch. 

You  are  particular  about  the  works"  of  your 
watch — you  know  the  maker's  name;  do  you 
know  the  name  of  your  watch  case.''  There  is 
room  there  for  adulteration — for  low  standards — 
for  the  cheapening  process  that  creeps  in  wher- 
ever folks  ^?iy{ov  any  thingwMhout.knowingahout.  it. 

The  trade  marks  illustrated  on  this  page  are 
standard  with  the  fine  jewelry  trade,  and  have 
been  for  50  years.  They  mean  absolute  in- 
tegrity in  bullion  value,  in  assay,  in  construc- 
tion of  a  watch  case. 

The  Keystone  Company  was  the  first  to 
guarantee  the  wear  of  gold-filled  cases — now- 
adays the  words  "guaranteed  for  20  years" 
have  become  so  common  that  you  may  find 
them  stamped  on  a  brass  case  washed  with  gold. 
The  only  real  guarantee  is  the  integrity  of  the 

maker — the  name  behind  the  case. 

The  marks  illustrated  on  this  page  are  your  safeguard; 
be  sure  to  find  them  —  they  are  not  hard  to  remember — 
Keystone  for  solid  gold — Jas.  Boss  or  Crescent  for  gold 
filled.  Every  good  jeweler  in  this  country  knows  the 
marks  and  carries  the  cases.  They  are  made  for  ladies' 
or  men's  watches — plain,  engine  turned,  engraved  or 
enameled — all  sizes,  all  patterns. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 

Philadelphia 


G<3^O«O^O^O<O^O^C<O<O^O^vO0O^O^O5O< 


See  the  double  prongs !  They  hold 

top,  bottom  and  middle  papers  with 

absolute  security. 

Samples  (5  sizes)  free  on  request. 

The  DeLong  Hook  &  Eye  Company 

Philadelphia 


Powder  or  Paste 
25c  Everywhere 

Our  readen-  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writlngr  to  ><ivertisers, 


For  the  Artisi 
Photographer 
Tradesman 

A  Special 

Blaisdeli  PS 

852  Negative,  and  855  Spotting  pencils  are 

for  pliotograpiiers.    Graded  lead  pencils  for 

artists.    Hardware  dealers  marlc  with  792  and 

795  pencils,  metal,  agateware,  etc.  To  sharpen 

a  Blaisdeli,  nick  the  paper  and  pull. 

ANY  TWO  PENCILS  SENT  POSTPAID 

Two  best  quality  pencils  mailed  on  receipt  of  10c. 
Those  mentioned,  or  special  china  pencil,  colored 
crayon  or  lead.      State  for  purpose  used  or  color. 

TncBMISOELL  paper  pencil  C0..4409WAVNE  Ave..  Phiu. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

"  Young  men  .  .  .  went  in  and  out 
With  a  far  look  in  their  eternal  ej^es." 

A  FEW  contril)utions  of  the  rising  school 
of  American  poets  have  been  gathered 
together  and  are  now  issued  in  attractive 
book  form  under  the  title  of  "The  Younger 
Choir"  (Moods  Publishing  Company).  Ed- 
win Markham  has  written  the  brief  introduc- 
tion in  a  full,  free,  rich  stj'le,  and  with  the 
flexible  ease  of  a  hand  practised  in  poetry. 

Diversity  of  interest  and  taste  is  the  most 
noticeable  feature  of  the  volume.  The  feet 
of  these  young  authors  are  set  in  different 
paths.  It  w^ould  seem  as  tho  the  great  high- 
way trodden  by  the  masters  had  been  lost  and 
our  poets  had  scattered  far  and  wide  in  their 
search  for  it. 

It  is  too  early  to  prophesy  concerning  this 
new  generation.  Their  poems  do  not  yet 
show  the  stamp  of  the  eagle's  talons  nor  have 
they  the  breadth  of  the  eagle's  wing.  But 
the  yoxmger  choir  have  written  with  earnest- 
ness and  with  talent,  and  the  wind  of  the 
future  is  in  their  faces. 

"Saturday  Night"  has  been  reprinted  so 
often  that  we  hesitate  to  give  it  again.  AVe 
do  not  believe  that  James  Oppenheim  has  yet 
wTitten  great  poetry — but  we  do  feel  as  tho 
he  will — possibly  when  his  theories  hang 
more  loosely  about  him. 

Saturdaj'  Night 

By  James  Oppenheim 
The  lights  of  Saturday  night  beat  golden,  golden 

over  the  pillared  street; 
The  long  plate  glass  of  a  Dream-World  olden  is  as 

the  footlights  shining  sweet. 
Street     lamp — flambeau — glamour     of     trolley— 

comet-trail  of  the  trains  above, 
Splash  where  the  jostling  crowds  are  jolly  with 

echoing  laughter  and  human  love. 

This  is  the  City  of  the  Enchanted,  and  these  are 
her  Enchanted  People; 

Far  and  far  is  Daylight,  haunted  with  whistle  of 
mill  and  bell  of  Steeple. 

The  Eastern  tenements  loose  the  women,  the  West- 
ern flats  release  the  wives 

To  touch,  where  all  the  ways  are  common,  a  glory 
to  their  sweated  lives. 

The  leather  of  shoes  in  the  brilliant  casement  sheds 

a  luster  over  the  heart; 
The  high-heaped  fruit  in  the  flaring  basement  glows 

with  the  tints  of  Turner's  art. 
Darwin's  dream  and  the  eye  of  Spencer  saw  not 

such  a  gloried  race 
As  here,  in  copper  light  intenser  than  desert  sun, 

glides  face  by  face.    . 

This  drab  washwoman  dazed  and  breathless,  ray- 
chiseled  in  the  golden  stream. 

Is  a  magic  statue  standing  deathless — her  tub  and 
soap-suds  touched  with  the  Dream. 

Yea,  in  this  people,  glamour-sunnied,  democracy 
wins  heaven  again. 

Here  the  unlearned  and  the  unmoneyed  laugh  in 
the  lights  of  Lover's  Lane  ! 

O  Dream-World  lights  that  lift  through  the  ether 
millions  of  miles  to  the  Milky  Way  1 

To-night  Earth  rolls  tlirough  a  golden  weather  that 
lighte  the  Pleiades  where  they  play  I 

Yet  .  .  .  f  lod  ?  Does  he  lead  these  sons  and  daugh- 
ters? Yea,  do  they  feel,  with  a  passion  that 
stills, 

God  on  the  face  of  tlie  moving  waters,  God  in  the 
quiet  of  the  hills  ? 


Itl'IIOVftH  IIOIKllK-hC 

llorxroril'ii  Arid  I'hOHphato 

Relieves  headacthe  and  iicrvousnoas  caused  by  im- 
paired digeatiou,  wakefulness  or  overwork. 


*^ 


•>s^-. 


\Cc) 


m 
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Donovan  of  Detroit 


Chance  of  Chicago 


The  men  who  uphold  the  standards  of  American 
sport  today  are  clean  men — clean  of  action  and 
clean  of  face.  Your  baseball  star  takes  thought 
of  his  personal  appearance — it's  a  part  of  his  team  ethics,  h^ 
He  starts  the  day  with  a  clean  shave — and,  like  all  self- 
reliant  men,  he  shaves  himself. 

Wagner,  Jennings,  Kling,  Donovan,  Chance — each 
of  the  headliners  owns  a  GiUette  Safety  Razor  and  uses 
it.  The  Gillette  is  typical  of  the  American  spirit.  It  is 
used  by  capitalists,  professional  men,  business  men— 
by  men  of  action  all  over  this  country — three  million 
of  them. 


GILLETTE    SALES    COMPANY,     28    W.     Second    Street,    Bosto' 

Newr  York,  Times  Building        Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Building        Gillette  Safety  Razor,  Ltd.,  Lond 
Eastern  Office,  Shanghai,  China  Canadian  Office,  63  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal  j 


An  Economical   Home  Water  Works 
RUNNING  WATER . 

When  and  Where  You  Want  It  \ 

For  your  country  home,  dairy,  fiirm.  garden 
or  Inwn.  Water  pumped  from  nearby  stream, 
pond  or  spring  without  expense  for  power. 
liOW  in  cost;  high  in  efficiency.  No  trouble, 
no  repairs,  water  raised  30  feet  for  every  foot 
of  fall.  You  are  assured  of  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  every 

FOSTER  III', V'  RAM 

Thousands  used.  AIlhii;hl.v  endorsed.  Pumps 
water   day  and  night  automatically  in  any 
quantity  to  any  height 
When    onco   installed 
expense  ends.     No  at 
tention  or  expense  to  main 
tain.     Book  of  important  in 
formation    and  helpful 
sufiBOstions  friM". 

Power  Specialty  Company,  2140  Trinity  BIdg.,  New  York 


OUTPUT    100,000,000   A  Y 

Requirins  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the! 
ing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for  sampi 
100  to  IVInjrara  <'llp  Co..  I."5.%  «'avorIy  I'laop,  Bf.  ' 

The  Niagara  Leads  Them 


WE  SHIP  ON  APPRI 

without  a  cent  depnsit,   propsy  the  f 
allow  lO  D.trs  PKRE  TKI.%L. 

IT  o;\'E.V  COSTS  one    ront  to  leu 
heart!  nf  prices  and  marvelous  offer) 
grado  1!>10  iiuhIcI  birvclos. 

FACTORY  PRICES  frVvl':^ 

ail  none  nt  any  price  until  you  write  ' 
Art  I'lilaloiET    and  learn  our  iron 
Sitiou  nti  first  sample  bicycle  poinjf  1<>  ■ 

RIDER  AGENTS  Z';j;l!:hiMlM 

iiiK  our  liiiy.l.'s.     We  Sell  cheaper  thai 

filctory.  ' 

TIllKS.  Conster-nrnkp  rp«r  ] 

repairs  niid  all  sundries  at 'laf/"  iiswa/pr(«S. 

CI 


Wiilt :  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

Dept.  .C>174, 


MK-HD  CTCL.It;  CO., 
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Klin?  of  Chicago 


Wagner  of  Pittsburg 


Jennings  of  Detroit 


I 


Its  use  starts  habits  of  energy — of  initiative.  And 
men  who  do  for  themselves  are  men  who  think  for 
themselves. 

Be  master  of  your  own  time.  Buy  a  Gillette  and 
use  it. 

You  can  shave  with  it  the  first  time  you  try.  The 
only  perfectly  safe  razor  and  the  only  safety  razor  that 
shaves  on  the  correct  hollo\v  ground  shaving  principle. 

No  stropping,  no  honing. 

Send  your  name  on  a  postcard  for  our  new  Baseball  Book — 
schedule  of  all  league  games,  batting  records — 24  pages  of  inter- 
esting facts  and  figures.    Every  fan  should  have  it.    It  is  free. 


CILLETTE 


SALES    COMPANY,     28  W.    Second    Street,    Boston 
Factories:  Boston,  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin.  Paris 


is  the  Coraptometer  the  most  useful  adding  or  calculating  Machine  ? 

Because  it  is  the  only  machine  which  has  proven  commercially 
successful  on  all  adding,  multiplying,  dividing  and  subtracting — a 
complete  and  most  v^^onderful  range  of  usefulness. 

Because  it  is  entirely  key-operated.  Speed  unlimited,  like  a  type- 
writer. A  key-touch  of  only  a  few  ounces,  which  makes  it  more 
than  twice  as  rapid  as  any  lever-operated  machine.  (Pulling  a  lever 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  labor. ) 

machines  and  find  the  Comptometerrby  far  the  best  machine, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  our  needs.    On  account  of  the  accurate 


\'have  six  Comptometers  at  present,  using  them  to 
t  ivanta^e  in  working'  out  estimates  on  Duildings, 
"ii  depreciations,  prices,  discounts  and  adding  and  bal- 
n.:,tatements,  summaries,  etc. 

.Viiave  tried  various  makes  of  adding  and  computing 

[(   do  you  do  your  fig'uring  ?     Why  not  let  us  send  you  a  book  and  save  time  ? 

er  on  free  trial,  prepaid,  U.  S.  A.  or  Canada. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co„  1731  N.  Paulina  Street,  Chicago,  III 


work,  speed  and  ease  of  operation,  we  would  not  be  without 
them.    (Have  since  purchased  four.) 

American  Appraisal  Co.,  Milwaukee." 

We  send  the  Comp- 


^  it  .  .  .  what  if  the  milllon-mantlefl  mountains, 

and  wliat  if  the  riiillion-inoviiig  sea 
Ak;  horo  alone  in  fagadcs  and  fountains — our  deep 

stone-worlcl  of  humanity — 
\Vc  builders  of  cities  and  civilizations,  walled  away 

from  the  sea  and  the  sod, 
Must  reach,  dream-led,  for  our  revelations  through 

one  another — a.s  far  as  God. 

Througli  one  another — through  one  another — no 
more  tlie  gleam  on  sea  or  land, 

But  .so  close  that  we  see  the  Brother — and  under- 
stand— and  understand, 

Till,  drawn  in  swept  crowd  closer,  closer,  we  see  the 
gleam  in  the  human  clod, 

And  clerk  and  foreman,  pedler  and  grocer,  are  in 
our  family  of  God. 

"The  Cry  of  the  Uncreated"  is  a  little  out 
of  the  beaten  path  and  so  proves  interesting. 

The  Cry  of  the  Uncreated 

By  Arthur  Goodenough 

In  the  din  and  dust  of  the  street. 
In  the  tumult  wluch  never  dies. 

From  the  gray  dust  under  my  feet, 
I  heard  a  voice  arise: 

"Forbear,  0  God  1"  it  said, 

"To  give  us  a  name  and  shape  ! 
From  hunger,  and  doubt,  and  dread. 

Let  us,  we  pray,  escape." 

"We  are  quiet  here  in  the  earth. 

And  quiet  let  us  be; 
Nor  beckon  and  call  us  forth. 

To  wrestle  with  destiny  1 " 

"Why  should  we  join  in  the  chase 

Of  the  fantom  men  call  Life  ? 
We  are  better  out  of  the  race. 

With  its  doubts,  its  sins  and  strife." 

"  Over  us  fall  the  feet 

Of  the  ever-hastening  throng; 
But  we  know  not  hurry  nor  heat, 

Nor  the  burden  of  human  wrong." 

"In  the  world  is  scath  and  scar; 

Malice,  and  lust,  and  hate; 
Let  us  remain  as  we  are — 

Strangers  to  Time  and  Fate  I " 

"They  are  none  too  few,  to-day — 
The  beggars  who  borrow  breath — 

From  Time  with  his  visage  gray. 
And  yield  it  to  waiting  Death  1 

"Let  us  in  quiet  be 

And  let  us  in  silence  be. 
Till  the  stars  go  out  of  the  sky, 

And  the  salt  withdraws  from  the  sea." 

But  the  Lord  stooped  down  to  the  earth. 
From  his  chariot  formed  of  flame. 

And  he  beckoned  and  called  them  forth 
And  gave  them  a  place  and  a  name. 

He  gave  them  a  name  and  a  shape, 

He  put  into  each  a  Soul; 
And  that  none'should  seek  to  escape. 

He  traced  their  names  on  Scroll  I 

They  shuddered  as  one  who  dies, 
They  wearied  from  skin  to  core; 

But  they  bred  as  the  summer  flies, 
And  the  many  brought  forth  more  ! 

Like  the  toiling  ant  which  delves. 

Like  the  buzzing  bees  in  the  hive, — 
They  took  no  care  for  themselves, 
,     Yet  something  kept  them  alive. 

Till  they  ceased  at  last  to  lament. 

For  the  old  oblivion  theirs, 
And  a  hope  for  a  life  to  come. 

Entered  even  their  prayers  I 

You  may  call  this  fable  or  truth. 
You  shall  ask  in  vain  for  a  sign, 

For  this  was  a  different  folk 

From  either  your  race — or  mine  1 
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Expert  Engineers  to  Help  You  Build 


Atlanta,  Georgia — Roelker  &  Lee,  607  Rhodes  Building. 
Baltimore,  Md. — Layton  F.  Smith,  403  Wilson  Bldg 
Birmingham,  Ala. — E.  L.  Penruddocke, 

1201  Brown-Marx  Bldg 
Boston,  MaM.--H.  P.  Converse  &  Co., 88  Broad  St. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.— F.  R.  Swift,  369  Pearl  Street. 
Bntte,  Montana— Nelson  &  Pederson. 
Chicago,  lU.-A.  K.  Adler  &  V.  L.  Page, 

Bedford  Building. 
Colombot,  Ohio. — William  Piez, 

6 1 6  Col.  Sav.  &  Trust  Building. 
Dallas,  Tex.-E.  S.  Thayer,  Terminal  Bid 
Denver,Col.-G.W.Phillips,414Maie«tJcBld 
Detroit,  Mich. — Home  Office, 

Trussed  Concrete  Building. 
Homton,  Texas — Peden  Iron  end  Steel  Co., 

700  Willows  Street 
IndianapoUs.  Ind.— C.  B.  Mayer,  321  B.ofT.  Bid. 
Kansas  City ,  Mo. — Laidla  w  &  Baum,  6  i  5  Bryant  Bid. 
Lancaster,  Pa.     J.  H.  Wickersham. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. — J.  E.  Heber,  703  Central  Building. 

Canada — Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.       W, 
Sales    Aeeiits    In 


Louisville,  Ky. — Craven  &  Knighton,  133  Sixth  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis.-l.  S.  Leland,  733  Wells  Building. 
New  Orleans,  La. — Barbarey  Morris  Co., 

2 1 3  Godchaux   Building. 
New  York  City — Hermann  Fougner, 

25  Madison  Square  North. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.— Richard  Irvin,  507  House  Bldg. 
Portland,  Ore. — J.  A.  Currey, 

1009  Board  of  Trade  Building. 
Richmond.Va.-Roelker&l^,  State  Bk.Bld. 
Roswell,  New  Mexico — Reed  &  Wilson 
St.  Lonis,  Mo. — A.  J.  Widmer, 

843  Centuiy  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.— A.  H.  Schuett, 

416  Pioneer  Building. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— The  Walker  Co.. 

427  Walker  Block. 
San  Francisco,  CaL-FelixKahn,304Macdonough  Bid. 
Seattle,    Wash.— A.  T.   Nelson,    1 4  Downs  Building. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.— Paul  C.  Nugent,  4 1 7  University  Place. 
Youngstown,  Ohio — Factory 
Ikerville,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 
otlit'i"  cities. 
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Reinforced 
Concrete 


Consult   the  Kahn   System    Engineers 


E 


lEFORE  YOU  BUILD,  write  us. 

Let  us  give  you  the  latest  information  on  ad- 
vanced building  methods  and  show  you  the 
marked  advantage  in  using  Kahn  System  Products. 


WHATEVER  you  are  planning  in 
construction  —  buildings,   bridges, 
reservoirs,  sewers,  tunnels — these 
expert  engineers  are  at  your  service  without 

charge,  cooperating  with  your  architect.  Back  of 
them  is  our  wide  experience  and  success  with  Kahn 
System  Reinforced  Concrete  in  more  than  4,000 
important  buildings.  Kahn  System  buildings  are 
fireproof  and  permanent — Save  insurance,  repairs, 
delays — cannot  burn  down  or  wear  out. 

Catalogues,   Estimates  and  Suggestions  are  Free. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.,    536  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Reinforced  Concrete  with  Kahn  Trussed  Bars. 

Column  Hooping,  Rib  Metal  and  Cup  Bars. 
Roofs,  Sidings,  Floors,  Partitions  and  Ceilings  with  Hy-Rib. 
Plastering  and  Stucco  with  Rib  Lath  and  Rib  Studs. 
Fireproof  Windows  with  United  Steel  Sash. 
Waterproofing  and  Finishing  with  Trus-Con  Products. 


The  Stars  and  Constellations;  or 
Astronomy  Without  a  Teacher 

A  Novel  Way  of  Locating  the  Principal  Bodies 

of  the  Heavens  Without  Maps  or  Instruments 

By  ROYAL  HILL 

An  original  method  by  which  all  the  more 
con.spicuous  stars,  constellations,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  in  the  heavens,  that  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  can  be  easily  and  certainly  identified  without 
Instruments,  Globes,  or  Maps,  including  a  novel  and 
simple  invention — a  perpetual  time-table  wherewith  a 
child  may  "tell  the  stars"  at  any  hour  on  any  clear 
night.  Super-royal  fine  paper,  large  4to,  cloth,  size 
9  inches  by  i2  inches,  with  gilt  designs,  two  charts  and 
14  cuts.     Price  ^ I. GO. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


EDUCATIONAL  TALKS 
TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Invaluable  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  Dr. 
James  M.  Farrak's  new  book,  "  A  Junior 
Congregation,"  is  just  such  a  book  as  par- 
ents will  be  delighted  to  have  so  as  to  read 
it  to  the  children  on  a  Sunday  or  week  day. 
No  better  book  for  "  the  children's  hour  " 
could  be  found. 

l2mo.  Cloth,  $1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.28 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


ERKCTEDIXAM    -  M  KTs   (I'MFTKin'.    AT1.\KTIC   lilfUILANDS.   N.   J. 

TVVEyVVO  R  I  ALS 

BOTH  SIMPLE  AND  ELABORATE 

•  Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  showing  some- 
thing of  the  wide  range  and  character  of 
our  work  as  veil  as  the  names  of  people  of 
prominence  who  have  placed  their  con- 
fidence in  us. 

For  your  still  further  convincement  we  will 
gladly  send  you  photographs  showing  var- 
ious designs  in  such  types  of  stones  as  may 
particularly  interest  you.  Or  you  may  find 
it  convenient  to  call  at  one  of  our  offices 
and  make  a  selection. 
Let  us  send  the  booklet  at  once. 

THE  LELAND  COMPANY 

557  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Rochester  Cleveland 

774  Mt   Hope  Avenue  428  Garfield  Building 

c.„ „„    Pietra.";anta,  Italy 

133d  Street,  N.  Y. 
Granite  Works  :  Barre,  Vt. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  AS  A  BRITISH 
"PRETENDER" 

TO  those  who  have  been  suspicioas  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  policy  of  "imperialism," 
a  letter  from  "C.  H.  B."  in  the  New  York 
Hun,  entitled  "Colonel  Roosevelt's  Purple 
Ancestry,"  may  offer  some  enlightenment. 
According  to  the  writer,  George  V.  of  England 
and  the  Colonel  had  a  common  ancestor  a 
score  of  generations  back.  This  ancestor  was 
no  less  a  person  than  Robert  Bruce,  King  of 
Scotland.  The  royal  lineage  is  outlined  as 
follows : 


I 


Robert  Bruce,  King  of 

Scotland. 
Robert     II.,     King     of 

Scotland. 
Robert    III.,    King    of 

Scotland. 
James      I.,      King      of 

Scotland. 
James     II.,      King     of 

Scotland. 
James     III.,     King    of 

Scotland. 
James     IV.,     King     of 

Scotland. 
James     V.,      King      of 

Scotland. 
Mary,    Queen    of   Scot- 
land. 
James      I.,      King      of 

England. 
Elizabeth,   w.   Fred,   of 

Bohemia. 
Sophia,    m.    Ernest    of 

Hanover. 
George     I.,      King     of 

England. 
George     II.,     King     of 

England. 
Frederic,       Prince       of 

Wales. 
George    III.,     King    of 

England. 
Edward,  Duke  of  York. 

Victoria,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. 

Edward  VII.,  King  of 
England. 

George  V.,  King  of  Eng- 
land. 


Robert  Bruce,  King  of 

Scotland. 
Robert     II.,     King     of 

Scotland. 
Robert    III.,    King    of 

Scotland. 
Elizabeth,     m.     James, 

Lord  Douglas. 
James,     Lord     Douglas 

of  Dalkeith. 
Sir  John  Douglas,  Knt., 

second  son. 
David  Douglas,  laird  of 

Tiliwhilly. 
James  Douglas,  laird  of 

Tihwhilly. 
Arthur-    Douglas,    laird 

of  Tiliwhilly. 
John  Douglas,  laird  of 

Tiliwhilly. 
John  Douglas,  laird   of 

Tiliwhilly. 
James  Douglas,  laird  of 

Tiliwhilly. 
John   Douglas,   laird   of 

Tiliwhilly. 
John   Douglas,   laird   of 

Tiliwhilly. 
Eupherae,     m.     Charles 

Irvine,  of  Cult. 
John    Irvine,    M.D.,    d. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Anne,    m.    James    Bul- 
loch, of  Georgia. 
James     Stephens     Bul- 
loch, of  Georgia. 
Martha,      m.     Theodore 

Roosevelt,  of  N.  Y. 
Theodore    Roosevelt,  of 

New  York. 


Mr.  Roosevelt,  furthermore,  is  not  merely  to 
be  left  with  regal  connections  in  England  and 
Scotland.  European  royalty  in  general  is 
related  to  him,  we  are  told. 

The  ramifications  of  his  pedigree  show  him 
descended  from  kings  and  emperors  of  the 
Germans,  from  the  sovereign  counts  of  Ringle- 
heim.  Oldenberg,  Frioul,  Bavaria,  Schwabia, 
Altorf,  Sundgaw,  Worms,  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Luxemburg,  Gelders,  Limbourg,  Zeringen, 
Rhingaw,  and  other  olden-time  great  German 
houses.  No  matter  which  nation  of  ci^^Hza- 
tion  he  honored  with  a  visit  he  was  a  relative 
of  its  most  precious  famihes;  in  France,  of 
the  Counts  of  Anjou,  Artois,  Valois,  Burgimdy, 
Provence,  Navarre,  Aquitaine,  Vermandois, 
Troyes,  Blois,  Champagne,  Chartres,  Brie, 
Tours,  etc. ;  in  Sweden,  of  the  Jarls  of  Upland, 
Vermeland,  Solver,  More,  etc.;  in  Denmark, 
to  its  ancient  kings:  in  Italy,  to  the  ancient 
royal  house  of  Najiles,  to  the  Doges  of  Venice, 
the  Orseolo;  to  the  Dukes  of  Poland,  Salicia, 
Counts  of  Pottenstein,  Schweinfurt,  Carinthie, 
Franconia,  Ohnutz,  Pomerania,  Zerengen, 
Westphalia,  Walchigi.se,  Pouille,  Thoulouse, 
Spolette,  etc.  All  these  have  contributed 
toward  the  being  of  our  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

It  is  humorously  suggested  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  might  have  been  considered  as  a 
potential  pretender  to  the  English  throne  and 
that  for  that  reason  he  was  placed  in  "the 
eighth  carriage  back."     Moreover  the  Colo- 
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nel's  admiration  for  one  Oliver  Cromwoll,  to 
whom  he  is  related  by  intermarriage,  is  well 
known. 

The  question  is  raised  by  another  cunv- 
spondent  as  to  how  imieli  royal  blood  is 
required  to  make  a  qvialified  pretender,  in- 
genious statisticians  find  that  on  the  basis  of 
this  genealogy  Colonel  Roosevelt's  portion  is 
microscopical — one  drop,  perhaps. 

Inherited  characteristics,  however,  do  not 
necessarily  depend  on  the  proportions  of  the 
purple  fluid.  Tn  this  ca.se,  heredity  may 
account  for  more  than  imperialism. 

Going  a  little  out  of  the  way  in  the  Colonel's 
genealogy,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  is  a 
"Ciuelph,"  just  as  George  V.  is,  by  descent. 
To  his  Guelph  strain  is  attribiited  the  Colonel 's 
admiration  for  large  famihes;  for,  it  may  be 
recalknl,  that  when  Isenbert,  feudal  Ion!  of 
-Mtorf,  Suabia,  married  Lady  Ermentnulis, 
daughter  of  that  Childebrand,  Duke  of 
Hehwabia,  a.  d.  760,  and  King  of  Lombanly, 
769-774,  and  that  when,  in  due  time,  she  ga\e 
him  the  surprize  of  his  life,  for  "history" 
tells  us  that  she  had  twelve  sons  at  one  birth, 
to  this  litter  Lord  Isenbert  gave  the  name 
welphe,  or  guelph.  One  of  these  sons  became 
Guelph  I.,  Count  of  Altorf  and  Bavaria,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  family,  of 
which  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  King  George 
V.  of  England  are  the  present  -day  distin- 
guished members. 
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A   ROYAL    FIREMAN 

ANEW  light  on  royal  activities  is  afforded 
by  an  item  in  Le.  Gaulois  (Paris),  which 
reminds  us  that  the  late  King  Edward  at  one 
time  served  with  the  firemen  of  London. 

Edward  VII.,  at  the  time  when  he  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  was  so  greatly  in- 
terested in  everything  that  pertained  to  the 


CHANGE 
Quit  Coffee  and  Got  Well. 


A  woman's  coffee  experience  is  interest- 
ing. For  two  weeks  at  a  time  I  have  taken 
no  food  but  skim  milk,  for  solid  food  would 
feiment  and  cause  such  distress  that  I  could 
hardly  breathe  at  times,  also  excruciating 
pain  and  heart  palpitation  and  all  the  lime 
I  was  so  nervous  and  restless. 

"From  childhood  up  I  had  been  a  coffee 
and  tea  drinker  and  for  the  past  20  years  I 
have  been  trying  different  physicians  but 
could  get  only  temporary  relief.  Then  I 
read  an  article  telling  how  some  one  had 
been  cured  by  leaving  off  coffee  and  drink- 
ing Postum  and  it  seemed  so  pleasant  just  to 
read  about  good  health  I  decided  to  try 
Postum  in  place  of  coffee. 

"  I  made  the  change  from  coffee  to  Postum 
and  such  a  change  there  is  in  me  that  I 
don't  feel  like  the  same  person.  We  all 
found  Postum  delicious  and  like  it  better 
than  coffee.  My  health  now  is  wonderfully 
good. 

"  As  soon  as  I  made  the  shift  from  coff(>e 
to  Postum  I  got  better  and  now  all  of  my 
troubles  are  gone.  I  am  fleshy,  my  food 
assimilates,  the  pressure  in  the  chest  and 
palpitation  are  all  gone,  my  bowels  are 
regular,  have  no  more  stomach  trouble  and 
my  headaches  are  gone.  Remember  I  did 
not  use  medicines  at  all — just  left  off  coffee 
and  drank  Postum  steadilv." 

Read  "The  Road  to  WeUville,"  found 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  titne  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


m 


whether  you  buy 
Uneeda  Biscuit  at 
your  own  grocer  s  or 
at  an  unknown  shop  a 
thousand  miles  away 
— you  ^mw  the  con- 
tents of  the  package 
are  just  as  they  left 
the  oven— fresh,  crisp, 
untainted,  unsullied. 

You  always  know 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 

JTtlt         (Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL   BISCUIT   COMPANY 


.^^. 


-V 


v^ 


„-e^ 


''^ 


^^/: 


jLlTHOLiN 


'A, 


'-^RVARL 


COLUMBIA 


--VRADE  MAR^ 


Q>-' 


^ 


vao^ 


^•^^ 


WtST  POIN  I 


Litholin  Means  Collar  Comfort,  Cleanliness  and  Convenience 

At  best  the  ordinary  linen  collar  only  looks  well  up  to  the  third  or  (ourth  laundering.  Then  it  goes  "  the  way  of 
all  linen"  that  is  sent  to  the  average  laundry.  Saw-like  edges,  frayed  buttonholes,  general  shapelessness  result. 
Avoid  the  laundry  and  you  avoid  linen-loss.  With  LITHOLIN  Collars  and  Cuffs,  waterproofed,  laundry 
treatment  is  defied.  LITHOLIN  Collars  will  not  wilt,  sag,  fray  or  tear.  When  soiled  a  damp  cloth  cleans  them 
in  a  minute.     The  turn-downs  have  a  "  slip  easy"  space  lor  the  tie. 

Collars  25  Cents  Cuffs  50  Cents 

If  not  at  you  T  dealer's,  send ,  gioing  styles ,  sizes,  number  Wanted  with  remittance.  W  e  will  mail  post  free.  Booklet  free. 


The  Fiberloid  Company, 


7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 
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Specify  Atlas.  It  is  the  standard  brand.  It  is 
made  from  genuine  Portland  Cement  rock 
only,  contains  no  furnace  slag,  is  always  fine 
and  of  uniform  quality. 

Atlas  is  the  brand  bought  by    the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Panama  Canal. 


Before  you  build   your   house  —  before  you  get    your    plans  —  before 
you    decide    anything — send    for    and    study    our    12  0-page    book: 

"Concrete  Houses  and  Cottages'* 

There  are  two  volumes,  one  showing  small 
houses  and  one  Rowing  large  houses;  each  has 
over  a  hundred  Illustrations,  with  floor  plans. 
All  the  houses  shown  are  built  of  concrete  in 
some  form. 

For  the  sake  of  economj',  utility  and  attract- 
iveness, your  house  should  be  built  of  concrete. 
The  book  explains.  The  price  is  ^1.00  per 
volume.     And  when  you  build  remember  that 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND 

C  EM  E  NT 


WE  ALSO  MAKE  STAINLESS 

ATLAS-WHITE 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

FOR     DECORATIVE    PURPOSES 


MAKES  THE  BEST  CONCRETE 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept.  64,30  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Largest     roductive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world. 

Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


Other  Books  in  the  Atlas  Cement  Library  : 

Concrete  Houses  and    (  Vol.  I.  Large  Houses  $1.00 

Cottages    I  Vol.  11.  Small  Houses  1.00 

Concrete  in  Highway  Construction         -         -  1.00 

Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction           -         -  1,00 
Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construction 

(delivery  charge )       .10 


Concrete  Cottages,  Free        Concrete  Garages,  Free 


CLEAR  AND  CONCISE  AS  A  DICTIONARY 


They  all  welcome  It : 


The  Business  Man 
The  Stenographer 
The  Lawyer 
The  Physician 


The  Clergyman 
The  Editor 
The  Speaker 
The  Letter-  Writer 


A  Working  Grammar 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

A  clear,  concise,  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  practical,  working  principles  underlying 
the  formation  of  good  English  in  writing  or 

speaking,    and    all 


GRAMMAR 
IN  A  NUT-SHELL 


made  so  easy  to  un 
derstand  that    one 
can  not  go  astray. 
By  J.  C.  FERNALD,  L.  H.D.,    Associate 
Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary.  Just  out. 

12ino,  cloth,  $1.60  net;  by  malt  $1.64. 

FUNK    &    WACNALL8    COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street,  Hew  York 


For  BILIOUSNESS  Try 

Hiinyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Substitutes 


To  Whiten  the  Teeth 

It's  the  Oxygen  (in  the  form  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen)  in 
Calox  that  renders  it  so  perfect  a  cleanser  and  whitener  of 
the  teeth. 

Dentists  advise  its  use.    Physicians  prescribe  it. 

All  Druggists,  25  cents. 

Sample  aiui  booklet  free  on  rfi/nest. 

IVlcKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK 


Fire  Department  of  the  English  capital 
that  he  had  constructed  for  his  own  use  a 
fire-engine  of  the  most  recent  type,  and  he 
had  his  domestic  servants  so  trained  that  on 
occasion  they  could  serve  as  firemen. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  had  made  an  ar- 
rangement ^\-ith  Sir  Massej^  Shaw,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  London  Fire  Department 
from  1861  to  1S91,  to  have  his  luxurious 
palace.  Stafford  House,  connected  by  an 
electric  bell  with  the  central  office  of  the  Fire 
Department  in  London.  Everj*  time  a  great 
fire  broke  out  in  the  capital,  the  Duke  was 
immediately  notified  and  steam  was  got  up 
in  the  fire-engine.  He  sent  a  message  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Marlborough  House,  and 
as  he  went  by  he  picked  up  his  future  sover- 
eign and  carried  him  to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
fire  was  raging,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  never  failed  to  put 
themselves  imder  the  orders  of  Sir  Massey 
Shaw  and  carried  out  his  orders  hke  common 
firemen. 

It  was  thus  that  the  late  King,  from  1864 
to  1876,  took  a  share  in  putting  out  hundreds 
of  fires  and  sa^dng  immerous  lives  of  his  fv^ure 
subjects. — Translatwn  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


HUMAN  SACRIFICE  TO  PROPITIATE 
HALLEY'S  COMET 

HINDU  astrologers  have  laid  the  death 
of  King  Edward  VII.,  the  unusually 
high  temperature,  and  so  many  other  crimes 
to  HaUejr's  comet,  that  an  Indian  ascetic  now 
is  seriously  offering  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  to 
expiate  the  sins  of  the  long-tailed  celestial 
wanderer.  The  incident  occurred  in  Calcutta, 
and  is  commented  on  as  follows  in  The  Civil 
and  Military  Gazette  (Lahore): 

One  of  the  strangest  petitions  ever  received 
by  a  Police  Magistrate  was  handed  up  to 
Mr.  Swinhoe  to-day.  A  young  Bengali, 
drest  in  orthodox  style,  with  heaA'y  caste 
marks  on  his  forehead,  entered  the  ^atness- 
box  during  the  hearing  of  applications,  and 
handed  the  Magistrate  a  stamped  paper. 
It  ran  thus: 

"Sir: — I  beg  to  state  the  following  few 
lines  for  your  Lordship's  information,  and 
trust  you  will  be  pleased  to  grant  an  order 
to  have  my  wretched  life  sacrificed  before 
our  Goddess  Kali  Matta  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government,  and  also  for  the  people 
of  Hindustan.  I  understand  that  the  comet 
which  is  appearing  every  night  in  the  heavens 


TEA  FOR  BRAIN  WORKERS. 

From  Samuel  Johnson's  day  to  the  present, 
tea  has  been  the  chosen  beverage  of  the  stu- 
dent and  scholar.  The  cause  of  this  prefer- 
ence is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Sigmund  :  "  Tea 
renders  the  mind  more  susceptible  of  the 
intellectual  pleasures  of  life  as  well  as  of 
acquiring  useful  knowledge  more  readily. 
Not  only  is  it  a  stimulant  to  the  mental 
faculties  but  it  is  the  most  beneficial  drink 
to  those  engaged  in  any  fatiguing  work." 

**  Salada  "  Ceylon  Tea  brings  to  you  the 
best  that  tea  can  bring  in  quality  together 
with  an  alluring  fragrance  and  flavor  which 
have  made  the  name  "Salada"  the  syn- 
onym of  superlative  tea  excellence. 

If  your  grocer  cannot  sujjply  *'  Salada** 
send  "ten  cents  for  a  trial  package  which  makes 
forty  cups.  „, 

Our  booklet  "  The  Story  of  the  Tea  Plant" 
sent  free.  Address  "Salada  "  Tea  Co.,  198 
West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  TiiK  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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is  a  very  bad  sign  for  the  human  bodies  of 
the  world.  Und(>r  the  circumstances  I  hope 
you  will  kindly  take  the  matter  into  consider- 
ation and  justice.  I  am  in  all  respects  prc- 
l)ared  to  satisfy  you  with  the  answers  of  any 
<luestions  reganlinjj;  this  matter,  whatever 
your  worship  will  be  pleased  to  ask  my  in- 
tention for  being  the  victim.  Apologizing 
for  the  intrusion,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  PuANi   Nath  Sadhu." 

His  worship  refused  to  comply  with  this 
request.  The  Sadhu  (ascetic)  was,  however, 
told  to  go  home  and  pray  to  avert  the  evil  in- 
fluences, as  that  might  be  more  efficacious 
than  immolating  himself  for  his  country 
and  the  peoi)le,  which  act,  moreover,  was 
forbidden  in  this  year  of  grace  and  could  not 
on.  any  account  be  revived. 

However,  there  is  a  grain  of  comfort  for 
those  -who  see  in  Halley's  comet  a  portent  of 
evil,  for  one  astute  Hindu  calculates  that  in 
a  few  thousand  years  the  comet  will  attain 
Nirvana  and  will,  therefore,  return  no  more 
to  cast  its  unwelcome  shadow  over  the 
earth.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Modern  Review 
(Calcutta): 

Taking  for  granted  that  Halley's  comet  is 
the  same  celestial  body  which  has  been  known 
since  467  B.C.,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
seen  in  the  years  1682,  1759,  and  1835 
respectively,  one  is  led  to  infer  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  not  made  in  every  75  years,  but  that 
every  time  the  period  has  been  reduced  by  a 
year,  ri'z.,  77,  76  and  75  years,  as  can  easily  be 
ascertained  from  the  dates  noted  above. 
If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  the  comet  must 
have  visited  the  earth  twenty-eight  times 
since  its  first  appearance  found  on  record. 
It  might  have  then  taken  101  years  to  make 
the  revolution  following  466  B.C.,  and,  sup- 
posing that  the  decrease  of  one  year  was  uni- 
form, the  other  visitations  seem  to  have 
been  made  in  the  years  365,  265,  166,  68  b.c, 
and  in  a.d.  29,  125,  220,  314,  407,  499,  590, 
680,  769,  857,  944,  1030,  1114,  1199,  1282, 
1364, 1445,  1525,  1604,  1682,  1759,  1835,  1910, 
and  the  next  revolution  may  be  completed  in 
1983-84,  in  74  years.  It  is  for  astronomers 
to  calculate  whether  the  comet's  motion  is 
accelerating  or  its  orbit  narrowing,  and  it  is 
gradually  approaching  the  sun.  In  the  latter 
case,  is  it  wrong  to  conclude  that  this  heavenly 
sojourner  will  attain  Nirvana  on  being  nearer 
to  the  Sun-god  in  the  course  of  a  few  more 
rounds  of  its  pilgrimage? 


Persistence  Personified. — An  American  jour- 
nalist tells  an  amusing  story  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  when  he  was  at 
the  Board  of  Trade.  "  He  gave  me  an  example 
of  our  perseverance,"  the  journalist  writes 
admiringly.  "No  less  than  forty-seven 
American  correspondents  called  on  him  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  offices  in  one  week  for  an  in- 
terview on  the  American  tariff,  and,  as  none  of 
them  had  sufficiently  good  credentials,  he 
refused  to  see  them.  Finally  a  correspondent 
came  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and 
him  Mr.  Churchill  saw  gladly.  '  Do  you  know,' 
he  said  to  the  young  man,  'that  I  have  re- 
fused to  see  forty-seven  of  your  compatriots 
on  this  very  subject  ?'  'I  ought  to  know  it,' 
the  correspondent  answered,  'for  I'm  the 
whole   forty-seven.'" — London   Daily   News. 


"The 

Smallest  Grand 

That's  Safe 

to  Buy 


Miniature 

The  purchase  of  a  Steinway  Piano  carries  the  assur- 
ance that  money  can  buy  nothing  better.  In  its  quahties 
as  a  musical  instrument,  its  beauty  of  outline  and  its 
intrinsic    value   the    Steinway   is    in   a   class  by  itself. 

The  exact  size  of  this  grand, — 5  feet  10  inches, — 
has  been  determined  through  scientific  research. 

In  an  ebonized  case,  $800. 

Illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon 
request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

STEINWAY  HALL, 

107  and  109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York. 


Subivay  Express  Station  at  the  D$$r. 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


\\    A-WBRK 


Mi 


[  AKES  and  burns  its  own  gaa.  Pro- 
duces 100  candle  power  light — 
brighter  than  electricity  or  acetylene 
L — cheaper  than   kerosene.    No  dirt. 
1  No  grease.   No  odor.  Over  200  styles. 
I  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed.  Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  1,IGHT  CO. 

93  E.  5tta  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


DOMES  °f  SILENCE 

The  Invisible  Castor 
Without  Wheels 

Give  easy  noiseless  movement  to  heaviest  furniture 
— Won't  tL'ar  carpet  or  mark  hardwood  floors — slip 
easily  over  the  edge  of  a  rug.  Nickel  steel--guaranteed 
unbreakable.  A  few  hammer  taps  adjust  without  nails 
or  screws.  Fit  over  old  castor  holes  on  any  furniture. 
15c  a  set  of  4.  Also  with  feltoid  cetitre  25c  for  4 
Sold  by  Hardware.  Furniture.  Housefurnishin?  and 
I  Department  Stores.  If  not  at  your  dealer's  order  dirert. 


HENRY   W.    PEABODY   &  CO. 
17  State  Street,  New  Tork 

See  that  patent  No.  7325, 

08,  is  stamped  on  inside 

of  each  dome. 

Local  agents  wanted 

reference 

required. 


PTSHO 

^    SHADE ^ 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.       Improved ' 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

signature  on  genuine: 


Send 

iOT  booklet 
"  Hints  to 
&matear8," 
and  com- 
plete price 
list.  ESSE, 


^  Amateur  Photographers 

Find  added  pleasure  and  encourage- 
ment in  their  work  as  a  result  of  our  ability 
to  obtain  for  them  the  maximum  of  qual- 
ity from  their  negatives.    JVe  are  the  lar- 
gest operators  in  the  United  States, 
developing  and  printing  exclu- 
sively Xor  amateur  photogra- 
phers.   The  results  obtained 
by  our  chemists  have  proven 
to  thousands  of  amateurs  in 
all  parts  of  the   world  that 
the  most  gratifying  results 
can  only  be  obtained  by  en- 
trusting the  developing  and 
printing  of  their  films  to  men 
who  have  been  qualified  by 
years  of  experience  to  mani- 
pulate  them. 

Developing  :  Brownie  No.  1  and  2 

Films  6c.  AH  other  sizes  of  Roll  Films 

6  to  12  ezposnres,  10c  per  roll. 

STEMMEBMAH     E8  Howe  At«. 

Fboto-Craft  Laboratories    Passaic,  N.  3, 
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If  You  Haven't  Done  So  Yet 

ORDER  YOUR 


w 


THIS  WEEK 

'E  have  sold  hundreds  of  "  Swaycotts  "  to  read- 
ers of  The  I-iterary  Digest  with  this  under- 
standing: After  (I  u'eek^s  trial,  if  not  perfectly 
satisfactory,  return  the"  Sway  eott"  and  your  money 
■will  be  refunded.  Not  a  single  "  Swaycott "  has 
been  returned — proof  that  they  are  all  we  claim  them 
to  be,  the  greatest  value  on  the  market  and  the  most 
comfortable  article  of  porch  furniture. 

YOU  can  order  a  "  Swaycott "'  under  the  same 
conditions.  We  will  pay  the  transportation 
charges  to  your  station  and  let  you  decide  whether 
you  want  to  keep  the  '•  Swaycott"  or  return  it. 

Description  of  the  "Swaycott" 

IT  is  a  hammock,  a  swinging  settee  and  an  outdoor 
bed  all  in  one ;  made  of  extra  heavy,  fast-color 
canvas  in  dark  red,  dark  green  and  knaki ;  has  a 
non-sagging  steel  spring,  hand  tufted  cotton  and  sea 
moss  mattress,  two  wind  guards,  back  rests,  mag^a- 
zine  pockets,  ropes  for  hang^ing  and  other  exclusive 
and  desirable  features.  It  is  complete  as  you  buy  it 
—no  extras  needed  before  you  have  a  complete 
article. 


f  ite  pear  d^uarantce 

We.  the  Baker  &  Lockwood  Manufacturing  Company,  of 

Knns.-^s  City,  Missouri,  duly  inrorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  manufacturers  of  the  SWAYCOTT.  to 
which  tliis  gruarantee  is  attached,  do  hereby  guarantee  tliis 
.SWAYCOTT  to  sive  good  service  for  at  least  FIVE  YEARS 
from  date  of  purchase.  Should  the  spring  or  frame  of  this 
SWAYCOTT  break  within  the  time  specified  from  any  or- 
dinary c.iuse  or  by  ordiiiai-y  usage,  we  hereby  agree  to  re- 
place. WITHOUT  (HAKUE.  said  spring  or  frame  with 
new  and  perfect  one  and  pay  all  transportation  charges, 
by  freight,  from  the  purchaser  to  onr  factory  and  return. 
This  guarantee  is  subject  to  conditions  on  other  side. 

Baker  &  Lockwood  Manafactnring  Company 

By _ 

Treas. 


Co. 


Baker  &  Lockwood  Mfg 

202  Baker  Bldg.  .Kansas  City  ,Mo.\ 

Pleaseshipme.... "Swaycott,"  \    If.  the    "Swaycott" 

color  for  which  I  enclose  ^.     ^^  not  on   sale  in 

Money  Order,      ^  ,,.  \     your  city,hereis  the 

Bank  Draft     '"' *' it  is  un-       N     opportunity  to  ob 

derstood  that  I  am  to  have  7  days'  trial  ^.^  ^^^  ^^e  agency 
as  expressed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  \  '°''    '"^    most 

^     popular  and 


Dealers:  ^^^^  OurFiVE-YEAR  guarantee 


Name. 


\   largest  sell- 


ingsummer 
comfort. 


\ 


Write 


Address \today 

\ 
\ 
\^ 


City. 


State. 


OEXI)  us  draft  or  money  order  to-day  for  $\q.  If 
•^  west  of  the  Rockies,  $12.50.  We  will  ship  a 
"  Swaycott,"  any  color,  charges  prepaid  on  a  week's 
trial.  All  orders  received  from  this  issuv  of  The 
Literary  Digest  will  have  our  promptest  attention. 
Order  to-day  and  enjoy  the  "Swaycott"  the  rest 
of  the  summer  and  at  least  four  more  summers. 

BOOKLlI     a    7    on"request 

BAKER  &  LOCKWOOD  MFG.  CO. 

202  Baker  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  Reliable  Dictionary  in  the  Family 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


•^zAj^^ 


TWENTIETH 

centurv 

H^D  ITION 


A  Private  Tutor  in  the  Home; 

Authoritative,  always  available,  never  in  doubt 

*'TF  every  man  having  a  family  of  growing  children 
-*-  could  realize  the  value  of  this  Dictionary  he  would 
not  be  long  without  it.  It  Is  worth  moie  than  fine 
Clothes,  jewelry,  high  living,  or  summer  outings,  and 
tends  to  improve  and  ennoble  the  character,  and  makes 
better  citizens  of  every  person  who  studies  it." 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Universally  indorsed      The  Best" 


Oxford  (Prof.  Sayce): 
Cambridge  (Prof.  Sandys) : 
Harvard  (Late  Prof.  Shaler): 
Yale  (Late  Prof.  Phelps): 
Johns  Hopkins  (Dr.  Browne): 
Princeton  (Dr.  Macloskiei: 
Brown  (President  Faunce) : 


"  Certain  to  supersede  all." 
'^  Deservedly  famous  V 
"An  enduring  monument.^' 
"  The  best  nov>  available." 
"  It  surpasses  all. " 
"  Wonderfully  accurate ." 
"  By  far  the  most  complete.'^ 


Moral:  Get  "The  Standard"  it  IS  theBEST 


DO  IT 
NOW! 


You  have  often  thought  you  would 
like  to  have  a  good,  reliable,  up-to-date 
Dictionary  in  vour  home.  Don't  delay. 
Do  it  now.    Get  the  Standard. 


A    Library  In 
itself: 

SI 7,000    Vocab- 
ulary Terms. 

a  S  7  Editors  and 
Specialists. 

5  3  3   Readers  for 
Quotations. 

ShOOO    Illustra- 
tions. 

Cost  over 

91,000,000 

Appendix  of 
50,000  Entries. 

O^"  Clean-cut  \fz- 
ible  type  ■ —  no  small 
"pearl"  type  used  in 
definitions. 

COMPliKTK     111 
Oi\E  VOlAI.'nU 

Handsomely  hound  in 
slieoj).  K  morocco,  or 
full  morocco. 


For  sain   at   all 
bookslorrs. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PUBS.,  NEW  YORK 


COMMON  BUTTERFLIES,  MOTHS,  INSECTS 

Two  TTandy  Manuals  (jivinc  in  their  Natural  Colors,  with  their 
ConinioM  and  Scientitic  niiint^s.  all  thi'  Comnum  Buttcrflit's. 
Moths  luul  Insects  of  Kuropc  and  Araeripa.  Prepared  e.\pressly 
under  the  supervision  of  W  illiam  BeutenrauUer  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  lUsior.v,  New  York  Oit.v.  Invalualile  to  parents  and 
K-achefM. 

I  Common  American  and  European  Butterflies  and  Moths  25  cents 
II.  Common  American  and  European  Insects,    .     .     .    25  cents 

Funk  &Wa§;nalls  Co.,  New  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

A  Habit  Acquired  in  the  Sick-Room. — The 
late  Justice  Brewer  was  presiding,  years  ago, 
over  a  civil  case  in  which  one  of  the  important 
witnesses  was  a  hors^e-doctor  named  Williams. 
The  doctor  was  a  .•^mall  man  with  a  weak 
little  voice,  and  the  counsel  on  both  sides, 
as  well  as  the  Court  and  jury,  had  great 
difficulty  in  hearing  his  testimony. 

During  cross-examination  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  became  exasperated  and  began 
to  prod  and  harry  the  little  man. 

"Dr.  Williams,"  he  .shouted,  "if  we  are 
ever  going  to  get  anjTvhere  with  this  case 
you  must  speak  up  so  the  Court  will  hear  you. 
Speak  up  loud  and  strong,  sir!" 

The  small-sized  veterinary  tried,  but  it 
was  evidently  no  use.  Whether  from  em- 
barrassment or  inabilit}'  the  sound  would 
not  come. 

"Well,  your  Honor — "  began  the  counsel 
indignantly,  when  Judge  Brewer  stopt  him 
with  a  gesture.  Leaning  over  the  bench,  he 
said,  in  his  kindlj'  tone: 

"  Mr.  Attorney,  you  must  be  patient  with 
the  doctor.  He  can  not  help  it.  Years  spent 
in  the  sick-room  have  apparently  made  speak- 
ing low  a  second  nature  with  him." — The 
Green  Bag. 


It  Always  Beats. — The  minister  was  ad- 
dressing the  Siuiday-school.  "Children,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  moments  about 
one  of  the  most  wonderful,  one  of  the  most 
important  organs  in  the  whole  world,"  he 
said.  '■  What  is  it  that  throbs  away,  beats 
away,  never  stopping,  never  ceasing,  whether 
3'ou  wake  or  sleep,  night  or  day,  week  in  and 
week  out,  month  in  and  month  out,  year  in 
and  j^ear  out,  without  any  ^■olition  on  your 
part,  hidden  away  in  the  depths^  as  it  were, 
unseen  by  you,  throbbing,  throbbing,  throb- 
bing rhythmically  all  your  life  long  ?  "  During 
this  pause  for  oratorical  effect  a  small  voice 
was  heard:  "I  know.  It's  the  gas-meter." 
—Tit-Bits. 


Guess   Who 

Uinging  rhetoric  recklessly  roasting. 
Ominous  outbursts  overthrowing  opposition. 
Oracular  opinions  offered  oratorically. 
Sapient  Solon  stridently  sermonizing. 
Exaggerated  ego  effusively  expostulating. 
Variegated  virility  violently  vociferating. 
Enterprising   entity  endlessly  expounding. 
Loquacious  luminary  loving  limelight. 
Terrible  tribune  triumphantly    trumpeting. 

— Life. 


A  Quotation  from  Job. — At  a  prayer-meet- 
ing, held  in  the  l)ack\voods  of  Rhode  Island, 
testimonies  were  requested,  and  a  very  old 
woman  tottered  to  her  feet. 

"I  want  ter  tell  this  blest  company,'' 
her  voice  quavered,  "that  I  have  rheumatiz 
in  my  back,  and  rheumatiz  in  '^ly  shoulders, 
and  rheumatiz  in  my  legs,  ancf  rheumatiz  in 
my  anus,  but  I  hev  been  upheld  and  com- 
forted by  the  beautiful  Bible  verse,  '  Grin  and 
bear  it.'  " — Lippincott's. 


Tag! — Outpost     Sentry     and     Enemy's 

Scout  (simultaneously) — "  Halt !  Hands  up ! " 

Sentry — "'Ere!    I  .^aid  it  first!"' — Punch. 


Evangeline  k  la  Collier's. — "This  is  the  for- 
est's i)rime-evil:     Ballinger." — Life. 
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JUNIOR 


Avoid  Summer 
Worries 


31nt)iuciblejEu 


HAMsn 
DUST! 

The  simplest,  easiest  way  to  keep 
5  out  Ixime  always  dustlfss  and 
clean  is  by  using  the  famous 
Junior 
ectric 
enovator 
Steady,    Strong  Suction    Cre- 
ated bv  Centrifugal  Fans. 
The  only  efficient  air-cleaning 
machine   at  a  modeiate    price. 
Silent.  Built  especially  forhomes. 
Easy  to  operate — to  attach — to 
move  around.  A  child  can  clean 
house  with  it.   No  valves, 
no   gears,  no  pumps — no 
wearing  parts.     Will  last 
a   lifetime,    saving  you 
money  every  year. 

Prove  its  superiority  be- 
fore you  purchase.  We  II 
send  you  a  machine  to  try 
-  no  charge, no  obligation . 
Write  for  free  illustrated 
booklet.     Dept.  R. 

Electric 
Renovator 
Mfg.  Co. 

2133  Farmers 

Bank  Bldg. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WHEN  YOU  USE  AN 
APT  ILLUSTRATION 

An  entire  change  comes  over  every  face  in  your  congregation. 
You  can  see  the  point  of  your  discourse  taking  hold  of  your 
hearers  through  the  point  of  the  illustration.  Do  you  find  it 
easy  to  obtain  apt  illustrations  for  your  sermons? — illustrations 
which  really  helplo  advance  your  thought — which  really  help  to 
carry  conviction  >    There  are  more  than  5,000  such  in 

Bertram's  Homiletic 
Cyclopedia— 1  Vol. 

Selected  and  arranged  bii  R.  A.  Berfram,  Compiler  of  "  A 
Miclionaru  of  Poetical  Illustrations,"   etc.    istli  Edition. 

REPRESENTATIVE  OPINIONS 

**A  compilation    such  as  "  I  like  Bertrani'a  better 

might  take  a  lifetime  for  a  than  any  co  1 1  ect  ion   of 

man  to  form  for  himself."  illustrations    I    have   ever 

— Charles  H,  Spurgeon  seen."        —Josiah  Strong 

Size,  9K  X  6K  inches;  compact  and  easily  hnndled  on  the 
desk.    892  payes  very  legible  type,  2  columns  to  page. 

We  Guarantee  Your  Satisfaction 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  the  Homiletic  Cyclopedia  to  any 
clergyman  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50,  in  durable  cloth,  or 
iJS.coin  full  sheep,  carriage  prepaid,  with  the  understand 
ing  that  it  is  ordered  merely  for  examination,  and  may  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  10  days,  if  not  satisfactory. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


« 


» 


Makers  of  Sorrow 
and  Makers  of  Joy 

By    DORA    MELEGARI 

Authorized  Translation 

"The  day  will  come  when  every  sincerely 
good  human  being  will  be  as  careful  not  to  be  a 
maker  of  sorrow  as  not  to  commit  deeds  that 
are  dishonest  and  cruel.  Happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness  resides  in  one's  own  heart,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  he 
derives  from  the  richness  or  poverty  of  his 
inner  life  and  communion  with  the  divine, 
but  because  he  learns  to  feel  and  enjoy  the 
warmth  and  brightness  radiated  by  hutnan 
sympathy." — The  Author. 

12mo.    Cloth.    $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.32 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street  -  -  New  York 


Cheap  at  That.  "  I  would  like  to  meet,  .some 
oi  file  i)ict-ures(|iie  ioiifj-lijiired  kiiifilils  ol  the 
pen  and  palette,"  .said  tlu;  vmsophisticatcii 
stranger.  "It  is  worth  a  dollar  to  meet  a 
real  bolu^iuian." 

"Don't  worry  about  its  being  worth  it," 
hastened  the  guid(>.  "Just  a.s  .soon  as  you 
meet  a  real  bohemian  lie'U  ask  you  to  loan 
him  one." — Chicago  News. 


In  the  Rough. — Caddik  (to  Jones,  who  has 
mis.sed  his  ball  six  times  consecutively) — 
"Try  it  with  the  bag,  sir." — Boston  Transcript. 


Local  Enterprise. — Tourist — "  Why  do  you 
call  this  a  volcano  ?  I  don't  believe  it  has 
had  an  eruption  for  a  thousand  years  ! 

GuiDK — "Well,  the  hotel  managers  in  this 
region  club  together  and  keep  a  fire  going  in 
it  every  year,  during  the  season." — Meggen- 
dorfer  Blaetter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

July  8. — Baroness  Delaroche  fall.s  in  a  Voisin  aero- 
plane at  Reims  and  is  .severely  injured. 

July  9. — The  following  world's  records  are  made 
with  monoplanes  in  the  aviation  meet  at  Reim.s : 
Labouchere  flies  211  miles  in  4  hours  and  .37 
minutes  without  a  stop;  Morane  covers  5  kilo- 
meters {ii.l  miles)  in  2  minutes  and  56  seconds 
and  10  kilometers  in  5  minutes  and  47  seconds; 
Olieslagers  reduces  the  100-kilometer  record  to  1 
hour  and  8  minutes;  Aubrun  carries  a  passenger 
135  kilometers  (84  miles)  in  2  hours  and  9  min- 
utes; and  Mamet  carries  2  passengers  92.75 
kilometers  (57.6  miles)  at  an  altitude  of  50  meters. 

July  10.— At  Reims,  Olieslagers  flies  393  kilo- 
meters In  5  hours  and  3  minutes,  and  Morane 
covers  5  kilometers  at  the  rate  of  68.42  miles  an 
hour. 

July  11. — Johann  G.  Galle,  the  German  astronomer, 
who  first  observed  the  planet  Neptune,  dies  at 
Potsdam. 

July  12.— The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Rolls,  the  English 
aviator  who  crossed  the  Channel,  is  killed  by  a 
fall  of  100  feet  in  his  biplane  at  Bournemouth, 
England. 
The  Fourth  International  Conference  of  American 
Republics   is   formally  opened  at    Buenos  Aires. 

July  13. — Oscar  Erbsloeh,  the  German  aeronaut, 
and  four  companions  are  instantly  killed  by  the 
fall  of  their  dirigible  balloon  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 


Domestic 

July  8. — Congressman  Walter  P.  Brownlow  dies 
at  his  home  in  Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 

A  mob  at  Newark,  Ohio,  break  into  the  jail  and 
lynch  Carl  Etherington,  an  .4ntisaloon- League 
detective,  who  had  shot  William  Howard,  a 
restaurant-keeper  and  former  Chief  of  Police,  in 
a  raid. 

July  9. — Senator  Bristow,  in  a  speech  at  Winfleld, 
Kansas,  declares  that  the  country  is  shackled  in 
financial  slavery  and  urges  Republicans  to  fight 
against  "corporate  greed  and  selfishness." 

Walter  Brookins  breaks  the  world's  record  for 
height  in  aviation,  reaching  an  elevation  of 
6,175  feet  at  Atlantic  City. 

July  11. — During  maneuvers  off  Provincetown, 
Massachusetts,  the  gunboat  Castine  is  rammed 
by  the  submarine  Bonita  and  has  to  be  beached. 
Governor  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  suspends  Mayor 
Atherton,  of  Newark,  pending  an  investigation 
of  the  recent  lynching. 

Many  heat  prostrations  and  deaths  are  reported  in 
New  York  and  other  cities. 

Rear  Admiral  Capps  offers  his  resignation,  to  take 
effect  October  1,  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair  in  the  Navy. 

July  13. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
decides  not  to  suspend  the  propo.sed  increases  in 
commutation  rates  near  New  York  City  and 
to  suspend  freight-rate  increases  on  Eastern  and 
Western  railroads  pending  an  inquiry. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  first  eleven  months 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Law  imports  into  the 
United  States  were  $114,000,000  larger  than 
ever  before  in  a  similar  period. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  f  amoas." 


The  kind  with  the 
natural  flavor  of  the 
tomato — keeps  after 
it  is  opened. 

BlUEJAgEL 
I^ETCHUP 

Made  from  luscious,   red-ripe  tomatoes — the 
pick  of  the  crop,   and  contains  only  those   in- 
gredients 
Recognized  and  Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

Every    one    of   our  products  is,  and  always 
has  been 

Pure  and  Unadulterated 

The  Food  Law  has  made  necessary  no  change 
in  either  our  formulas  or  labels.  Not  only  our 
ketchup,  but  a//  our  products — soups,  canned 
fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  jams,  jellies,  pre- 
serves, etc. — are  the  acknowledged  standard  of 
purity  and  delicious  flavor. 
Insist  upon  goods  bearing  our  name. 
Visitors  are  always  ixelcome  to  every  part 
of  our  kitchens  and  factory. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet 
"  Original  Menus." 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO. 

Rochester,  W.  V. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  This  Literary  Digest  wtien  writing  to  advertisers. 
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In  the  purchase  of  bonds  the  value  of  a  banking 
firm  to  a  client  depends  upon  the  scope  and  efficiency 
of  the  service  rendered  and  the  integrity  and  experi- 
ence of  the  house. 

Advertising  Specific 
Bonds  in  Magazines 

As  a  rule  we  find  it  impractical  to  offer 
specific  bonds  in  our  magazine  spaces.  It  is 
our  experience  that  even  a  large  issue  is  likely 
to  be  entirely  taken  up  between  the  time  the 
magazine  goes  to  press  and  when  it  is  de- 
livered to  its  readers. 

What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  make  clear  to 
you  that  we  are  in  position  at  all  times  to 
offer  a  wide  range  of  bonds  which  we  have 
thoroughly  investigated  and  recommend  as 
safe  and  marketable  and  yielding  com- 
mensurate interest. 

When  you  have  money  available  for  in- 
vestment in  sound  bonds,  we  invite  you  to 
ask  our  nearest  office  for  offerings  suited  to 
your  investment  requirements. 

We  wish  you  to  become  a  permanent  customer 
rather  than  a  chance  buyer  of  a  few  bonds. 

We  believe  we  can  convince  you  that  the  steady 
buying  of  bonds  recommended  by  this  firm  is  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  investment.  We  are  equally  con- 
fident that  nowhere  else  will  you  find  a  more  reliable 
or  efficient  service. 

Write  for  latest  bond  circular  No.  D-48. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 

Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal, 
Railroad  and   Public  Utility   Bonds. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago    San  Francisco 

49  Wall  St.  1421  Chestnut  St.    152  Monroe  St.  424  California  St. 


First    Mortgage 

6%  Bonds 

Total  bonds  authorized  and  outstand- 
ing, $580,000,  on  Railroad,  real  estate 
and  industrial  property,  valued  at 
$13,000,000.  Present  earnings  eight 
times  bond  interest. 


Preferred,  cumulative,  participating  stock|to 
net  7.2  '/o  to  7. 8  %  fully  participating  in  ex- 
cess earnings  after  common  has  received  6  % 

Particulars  on  request. 

Fidelity  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 


OF  NEW  YORK 
2  West  33d  St.     (at  Fifth  Ave.) 
NEW  YORK 


Dept.  A 


C^  INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


THE   BOND   MARKET 

WITH  the  turn  of  the  half  year  and  its 
large  disbursements  in  interest  and 
dividends,  investments  in  bonds  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  July  had  been  moderate. 
Once  more  attacks  on  automobiles  were 
revived.  Not  only  do  people  spend  for  cars 
idle  monej'  which  might  otherwise  go  into 
bonds,  but  they  are  said  to  be  frequently 
taking  money  out  of  bonds  in  order  to  buy 
cars.  Bond  salesmen  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  this  form  of  extravagance  because  they 
are  on  the  hunt  for  unspent  capital  report 
that  once  they  find  the  capital,  they  not  in- 
frequently see  it,  as  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  says,  suddenly  whisked  away 
and  invested  in  a  fragile  automobile  instead. 
Instances  are  cited  in  some  variety.  One  bond 
man  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"It's  getting  worse  all  the  time.  I  was  in 
Newark  yesterday,  and  the  cashier  of  a 
bank,  to  whom  I  have  sold  a  lot  of  stuff  in  the 
past,  just  laughed  at  me.  'Bonds?'  said  he. 
'What  have  we  to  do  with  bonds?  See  that 
man  just  gone  out?  Well,  he  borrowed  money 
on  his  life-insurance  policy  and  is  going  around 
the  corner  to  buy  a  car.'" 

Norman  W.  Harris,  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  discussing  in  The  Rand-McNally 
Bankers'  Monthly  the  small  demand  for 
bonds,  declared,  as  to  the  present  market, 
that  "the  very  large  aggregate  amount  of 
bonds  put  on  the  New  York  market  during 
the  past  year  has  practically  absorbed  the 
funds  held  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  bonds 
by  the  various  institutions  usually  active  in 
that  direction."  To  some  extent  this  con- 
dition has  "forced  bankers  to  seek  foreign 
markets  and  accept  very  low  prices." 

He  says,  further,  that  the  present  financial 
situation,  considered  in  its  general  aspects, 
has  for  its  prime  cause  the  plain  fact  that 
"a  large  class  of  the  American  people  have 
run  wild  in  useless  extravagance."  Not  only 
does  this  extravagance  run  to  motor-cars,  but 
to  many  other  things,  and  it  prevails  among 
all  classes.  The  result  is  that  our  indulgence 
in  luxuries  "  has  made  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  materials  which  enter  into  the  neces- 
sities of  life  in  many  cases  too  high  for  export 
trade."  Even  the  farmer,  who  formerly  was 
the  economical  and  saving  factor  in  our  popu- 
lation, "has  become  extravagant."  He  is 
to-day  mortgaging  land  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  he  freed  from  mortgage  and  is 
putting  the  money  thus  raised  into  new 
lands  at  high  prices,  or  into  extravagant 
expenditures.  The  time  is  coming  when  our 
people  should  call  a  halt;  otherwise  they 
may  soon  be  forced  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Harris  believes  it  to  be  a  public  duty 
to  give  warning.  Prudence  and  thrift  are 
still  needed.  A  continuance  of  the  present 
extravagance  is  sure  to  bring  about  a  forced 
reaction.  He  sees  some  indications  in  that 
direction  already.  What  is  needed  is  "plain 
common-sense  economy."  Our  extravagance 
extends  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  many 
large  cities  and  corporations.  Municipal 
Ijonds  are  selling  "at  about  the  low  panic 
price  of  three  years  ago."  Important  cities 
have  difficulty  in  selling  bonds.  In  Mr. 
Harris'  judgment  now  is  the  time  to  buy 
bonds,  because  they  are  so  cheap.  Even- 
tually they  must  command  higher  prices. 


FAILURES   FOR   SIX   MONTHS 

Bradsireet's  prints  returns  of  failures  for  the 
six  months  ending  June  30.  As  regards  the 
number  improvement  is  showTi  when  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  in  1908 
and  1909.  At  the  same  time  the  number  is 
larger  than  for  any  corresponding  period  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  from  1898  to  1908.  In  point 
of  liabilities,  the  aggregate  for  this  year  was 
larger  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
altho  it  was  only  about  half  the  aggregate  for 
1908.  The  total  number  was  5,905,  a  de- 
crease of  three  per  cent,  from  last  year  and  of 
twenty-one  per  cent,  from  1908;  but,  com- 
pared with  1907,  there  was  an  increase  of 
twenty-three  per  cent.  The  total  for  the 
six  months  this  year  was  $9;  728, 000,  an  in- 
crease of  13.8  per  cent,  over  last  year  and  a 
decrease  of  forty-seven  per  cent,  from  1908. 
Compared  with  1907,  there  was  an  increase 
of  twenty  per  cent.  Following  is  a  table  show- 
ing the  number  of  failures,  assets,  and  lia- 
bilities, for  the  period  of  ten  years  past : 

P.  C. 

of 

No.  Estimated  Total        assets 

failures.  assets.  liabilities,   to  liab. 

1910 5,905  $43,912,982  $91,728,602      47.8 

1909 6,149  .39,063,998  80,561,976      48.4 

1908 7,562  103,302,640  178,782,769      57.7 

1907 4,791  41,993,823  76,546,299      54. S 

1906 4,873  29,637,133  59,081,289      49.1 

1905 5,241  33,224,858  62,686,427      53.0 

1904 5,338  45,878,407  83,235,171      55.1 

1903 4,790  29,629,703  60,251,563      49.0 

1902  ...  .5,262  27,018,862  56,927,688      47.4 

1901 5,465  32,435,338  66,138,362      49.0 

1900 4,880  27,475,514  60,064,208      45.7 


"BACK   TO   THE   FARM" 

William  C.  Brown,  President  of  the  New 
York  Central,  is  an  advocate  of  better  farming 
methods  as  a  remedy  for  the  high  cost  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  He  recently  contributed  to 
The  Independent  an  article  on  this  subject. 
There  is  no  mystery  to  him  as  to  the  cause  of 
high  prices.  "We  must  get  more  out  of  the 
land,"  he  says.  We  have  been  failing  in  our 
agriculture  and  this  is  our  own  fault.  Our 
soil  is  as  fertile  and  our  climate  as  favorable 
as  in  any  country  in  the  world,  yet  our  average 
yield  of  wheat  is  only  14  bushels  to  the  acre, 
whereas  in  England  the  average  is  32,  in 
Germany  28,  in  Holland  34,  in  France  20. 
Other  crops  tell  the  same  story — oats  23 
bushels  per  acre  here,  42  in  England,  46  in 
Germany,  53  in  Holland.  And  so  of  potatoes, 
85  bushels  here,  while  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Great  Britain  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of 
250  bushels.  Germany,  "with  an  arable  area 
no  greater  than  some  of  our  large  States," 
produces  about  2,000,000,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  each  year,  while  the  aggregate  crop 
in  this  country  is  barely  275,000,000  bushels, 
and  last  year  we  had  to  import  potatoes. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  were  boasting 
ourselves  to  be  "the  granary  of  the  Avorld," 
but  this  eminence  is  fast  disappearmg.  He 
saj^s  further: 

"The  tremendous  falling  off  in  e.xports  of 
grain  and  its  products  suggests  the  possibility 
that  the  grain  may  have  been  fed  to  stock 
and  exported  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  pork, 
but  the  falling  off  in  the  e.xports  of  these  com- 
modities for  the  period  named  is  fully  as 
startling  as  in  grain.  I  have  noted  with  regret 
expressions  of  satisfaction  and  self-congratu- 
lation upon  the  part  of  the  press  over  the  fact 
that  the  aggregate  value  of  farm  products  has 
increased    from    $4,417,000,000    in    1898    to 
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$8,760,000,000  in  1900,  uniniiulCul  of  the  dis- 
turbing fact  that  this  increase  in  vahie  is  the 
result  almost  entirely  of  increased  acreaj^ci  and 
a  startling  increase  of  price  per  bushel,  and 
not  tlie  result  of  an  increased  yield  per  acre. 

New  York  State  forty  years  ago  was  among 
the  great  agricultural  States  of  this  country; 
to-day  the  State  of  Maine  raises  more  coi-eals 
per  acre  than  New  York  does,  while  her 
potato  crop  averages  225  bushels  per  acre,  as 
against  82  bushels  per  acre  in  New  York. 
The  fault  lies  in  farming  methods.  Mr.  IJrown 
says  a  friend  of  his  some  years  ago  bought  a 
tract  of  5,000  acres  in  New  York  State.  He 
raised  200  acres  of  grain,  which  yielded  50 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  while  his 
potatoes  averaged  350  bushels  to  the  acre; 
his  hay  4  tons;  his  beets  35  tons.  These 
results  were  not  produced  by  intensive  farm- 
ing but  by  intelligent  farming.  The  land  lies 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State, 
only  twelve  miles  south  of  Canada. 

The  remedy  for  our  condition  lies  with 
ourselves.  In  order  to  reduce  the  price  of 
food  we  must  make  food  more  plentiful, 
and  to  make  it  more  plentiful  we  must  cul- 
tivate the  land  better.  With  intelligent 
farming,  land  in  this  State  ought  not  to  be 
worth  less  than  $100  an  acre;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  now  in  this  State  63,432  acres 
^)f  farm  lands  with  improvements  on  them 
which  can  be  bought  at  $17.07  per  acre,  and 
nearly  100,000  acres  valued  at  $25  per 
acre.  It  is  not  a  case  of  abandoned  farms, 
but  of  farms  which  have  owners  who  do  not 
work  them  anything  near  their  capacity. 
Mr.  Brown  describes  two  model  farms  es- 
tablished by  his  railroad,  one  of  60  acres  near 
Rochester,  another  of  113  near  Syracuse: 

"We  do  not  aim  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  fancy  farming,  but  to  show  the  ordinary 
agriculturist  with  the  ordinary  farm  how  to 
get  best  results  with  staple  crops,  such  as  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes;  also  how  best  to 
drain  the  land. 

"Out  West  farmers  frequently  have  too 
little  water;  here  they  often  have  too  much 
water.  Our  farms  were  partly  swamped,  and 
on  them  we  are  demonstrating  the  use  of  tile 
drains,  with  loose  joints,  placed  about  two  and 
one-half  feet  below  the  surface.  The  loose 
joints  allow  the  water  from  the  surface  to 
drop  through  into  the  pipes,  but  not  to  carry 
the  soil  with  it. 

"We  have  secured  and  used  seed-potatoes 
from  Vermont  and  Colorado,  and  will  try 
various  mixtures  for  discouraging  bugs.  We 
also  aim  to  show  how  to  get  best  results  from 
an  orchard. 

"Our  superintendent  of  farms  is  Mr.  T. 
E.  Martin,  not  a  college  man,  but  a  shrewd, 
experienced,  middle-aged,  practical  farmer, 
who  lives  in  Syracuse,  and  from  that  point 
exercises  careful  supervision.  In  1890  Mr. 
Martin  had  a  farm  on  which,  in  the  first  year, 
he  raised  an  average  of  sixty  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre.  By  fertilizing,  intelli- 
gent drainage,  and  by  selection  of  seed  he 
had  by  the  year  1900  increased  the  potato 
yield  up  to  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  from  1901  to  1909  his  average  was  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  bushels  to  the 
acre.  He  made  good  with  the  other  crops,  too. 
Mr.  Martin  has  long  been  a  lecturer  at  State 
granges  and  is  therefore  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  agricultural  world,  so  that  other 
farmers  will  have  no  hesitation  in  follow- 
ing his  lead. 

"This  is  the  first  year  of  the  demonstration 
farms,  and,  as  work  upon  them  only  began  in 
the  early  part  of  last  April,  there  are  as  yet  no 
results  to  report.  Later  on  we  will  report 
broadcast,  so  that  every  farmer  may  see  just 
what  we  accomplished — and  what  he  may  ac- 
complish. The  produce  of  the  demonstra- 
tion farms  will  all  be  sold. 


$  1 ,500,000 

Stearns  Goal  &  Lumber  Company 


(StearnSf  K«ntucky) 


First  Mortgage  G%  Serial  Cold  Bonds 

Dated  July  ist,  1910.  Payable  in  Series  as  below.  Coupon  bonds  of  $1,000  and  SJoo,  each  with 
Privilege  of  Registration  as  to  Principal.  Principal  and  .Semi-Annual  Interest  payable  at  the  ]'"irst 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York.  I'irst  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago,  Trustee. 


MATURITIES 

$50,000  .July 

1,  1911 

|(iO,(«M)  July 

1,  1915 

t75.tK)0  July 

1,  1919 

5(MHK)  .January 

1,  ]i)13 

60,(K)0  January 

1,  1916 

7.5,000  January 

1,  1920 

5(),(H)0  .Inly 

1,  1913 

6(),(HH)  July 

1.  1916 

7.5,000  July 
75,(K)0  January 

1,  1930 

6(MHK)  .January 

1,  1913 

eo.CKKt  January 

1,  1917 

1     1  '»!>1 

60.000  July 

1,  1913 

6(),0(K)  July 

1.  1917 

1,  1921 

60.000  January 

1.  1914 

75,000  January 

1,  1918 

75,000  July 

6().(KK)  .Inly 

1,  1914 

75,000  July 

1.  1918 

75,000  January 

1,  1923 

60,000  .January 

1,  1915 

75,000  January 

1,  1919 

75,000  July 

1.  1923 

These  Bonds  are  secured  by  an  absolute  First  Mortgage  on  all  the  property  of  the  Company 
located  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  coal  and  timber 
holdings  in  one  ownership  in  the  entire  South,  also  on  all  the  property  of  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
Railway  Company. 

The  security  is  conservatively  valued  by  us  at  over   FIVE  TIMES  the  amount  of  the  bonds, 

and  the  margin  of  security  will  rapidly  increase  by  reason  of  the  large  serial  payments. 

The  mortgag^e  provides  for  large  sinking  funds  on  both  coal  and  timber  and  the  net  earnings  of 
the  Company  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  both  principal  and  interest. 

The  ownership  of  the  Company  is  in  strong  and  practical  hands  assiuring  conservative  and 
successful  management. 

The  bonds  are  GUAR  AN  TEED  by  Mr.  Justus  S.  Stearns,  President  of  the  Company,  and  this 
guarantee  places  behind  them  additional  assets  of  over  $2,500,000,  and  an  assured  income  of 
large  proportions. 

We  offer  the  unsold  portion  of  these  bonds  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  702-R. 

Peabod^Houghteling  &Co. 


(Established    1865) 
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181  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 


A  Prosperous  Appearance 

indicates  a  prosperous  business.  An  up-to-date 
office,  harmonious  in  every  detail,  impresses 
your  customers  and  will  assist  in  winning  and 
holding  business. 

Derby  Of  f  ice  Furniture 

with  its  quiet  yet  substantial  elegance,  has  been 
for  over  a  third  of  a  century,  a  large  factor  in 
the  success  of  many  thousands  of  business  men. 

Unconditionally  Guaranteed 

JVot  to  shrink,  warp,   crack  or  split 

Specialty,choicemahogany,but  our  full 
lines  meet  every  taste  and  purse.  Agen- 
cies in  principal  cities.  Catalog  804 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer  on  reiiuest. 


nrnnY  desk  company 

ULUDI  BOSTON,  JIASS 


©inZ  IPBEl  (SBKI'iP 

THE  interest — 6%  per  an- 
num—  on  our  Secured 
Certificates  is  payable  by 
attached  coupons  monthly,  quar- 
terly or  semiannually  as  may 
be  most  convenient  for  the  in- 
vestor. Both  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  these  Certificates  are 
guaranteed  by  this  institution 
and  as  additional  security  a 
First  Mortgage  on  Salt  Lake 
Real  Estate  is  assigned  to  the 
investor. 

Write  for  booklet  "F" 
CAPITAL    AND    SURPLUS    $400,000.00 


SALUAKE  SECURITY 


LTLAT 


FEM$GURRIN-/c^ 


I 


Secur.^d  i.y  fir-t  mortgage  on  high  class 
income-bearing  real  estate,  worth  at 
least  double  amount  of  loan.  We 
guarantee  payments,  collect  ^rhen 
due  and  remit  without  charge. 
Amounts  from  $200  up.  Write  now 
for  list  of  choice  offering-^.  THE  GREENE  COUNTY 
ABSTRACT    &    LOAN  CO.,  Depl.  A,  Springfield,  Mo. 


Develop  your  "POWER  AND  PERSONALITY'^ 

The   man  who  can   speak  with   ease  and  confidence  WINS.       He  can 

Close  a  Sale  Deliver  an  After  Dinner  Speech 

Address  a  Board  Meeting  Propose  a  Toast 

Make  a  Political  Speech  Tell  a  Story  Entertainingly 

Send  to-dav  for  Granville  Kleiser's  new  book,  "  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  POWER 
AND  PERSONALITY."    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 


New  York 
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Two  Factors 

A  Sound   Investment 

A  Steady  Income 

MM!  M         AT  A  PRICE  THAT      ^%/V 
GOLD  WILL  NET  CtD 

BONDS    Better  Than    D 


Los  Angeles  Inner  Harbor 
Pacific  Wharf  &  Storage  Co. 

The  property  of  the  Pacific  'VVHABr  and  Storage 
CoMPAl^T  lies  on  the  east  side  of  inner  harbor  of  Los 
Angeles  opposite  to  and  nithin  1000  ft.  of  slip  (The 
Largest  on  Pacific  Coast),  which  has  been  completed 
by  t^outhern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  The  company's  holdings 
embrace  80  acres,  enclosed  by  GRANITE  Breakwater. 
constructed  nnder  supervision  of  United  States  Engi- 
neering Office.  The  completion  of  Panama  Canal, 
bringing  Los  Angeles  within  two  weeks  water  communica- 
tion with  New  York,  and  delivery  of  Owens  Riter 
VVateb  to  Los  Angeles  means  the  great  development  and 
utilization  of  nataral  resources  of  Great  SotTTH-WF.ST. 
The  Federal  Government  has  Already  Expended 
»4,00(i.OOO  at  Lob  Angeles  Harbor.  The  War  Department 
has  already  purchased  site  and  will  build  fortifications  at 
a  cost  of  about  $3,500,000.  which  overlooks  property  of  this 
company,  and  Los  Angeles  is  to  spend  $3,500,000  for  harbor 
improvements.  This  Shows  What  the  Commerce  of 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  Will  Be. 

This  Bond  Issue  offers  conservative  investors  who 
wish  to  make  their  money  "The  Most  Monet"  the 
most  secure,  the  cheapest  and  BEST  Paying  bond  ever 
issued  for  harbor  property  development.  Denomination 
$1000.  Interest  Payable  Semi-annually  either  at 
New  York  or  Los  Angeles.  Write  today  for  Maps, 
Booklet  and  Facts,  also  about  interest  guarantee. 

Bond  Department. 

Merchants  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Capital  $250,000   Surplus  $200,000 
Total  Resources  $2,000,000 


The  Franklin 


1  Under  strict  supervision  of  I 
I  the     State  Bankin^:   Dept     -■ 
First  Mortgages  on  Metropol- 
itan   small    homes   the  security        '^ 
I  Has  handled  miUions  without  ever 
J  losing  a  cent  of  anybody's  money.     Has 

paid  Its  43rd  consecutive  dividend— rate  4K«"^ 
1  A  str.ctly  savings  investment.     Begin  now    '  " 
Send  ?1  or  more  and  get  a  mailing  size 
-      Pass  Book,    or  write    for  Booklet  J 
The     Franklin    Society 
m.     ^m  ^^■^°^  Home  Building    and  Sav- 
'^     ^m  W^^^'^S^-     Fou-nded    1888. 

Cor.    Rrrkman    SI.  at  ', 
Park  Ron,   j\ew  York 


YOUR  MONEY  IS  SAFE 
IN   FARM   MORTGAGES 

The  interest  and  dividends  yon  receive  this  July  will 
pay  you  6  5  if  re-invested  in  North  Dakota  F;irm  Mort- 
gages, secured  by  rich  land  that  has  doubled  in  value 
within  4  years.  My  book,  based  on  27  years'  experience,  is 
free  to  customers,  present  and  prospective.  It  explains 
wh>  safe  western  investments  pay  so  liberal  an  income. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 
Box  262  Lisbon.  N.  D. 


An  Uncommon 
Situation 


Sp 


Sound  investment  bonds,  suitable  for 
those  dependent  upon  income,  now  yield 
approximately  5  per  cent.  Others,  of 
a  more  or  less  semi-investment  type, 
may  be  obtained  at  prices  approaching  a 
6  per  cent,  basis. 

In  view  of  the  uncommon  situation 
now  prevailing  in  the  field  of  investment, 
there  is  every  reason  why  you  should  give 
this  important  subject  special  thought 
and  study.  The  broader  your  knowledge, 
the  better  equipped  you  will  be  to  invest 
your  money  with  safety  and  profit. 

If  you  desire  to  know  about  the  bonds 
we  recommend,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  you  complete  information,  without 
any  obligation  on  your  part. 

Write  for  our  Bond  Circular  No.  454 


encer  Trask  &  Co. 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

AlbtDT,  N.  Y. ;  Boston.  Mait. ;  Chicaf  o.  III, 

Members  New  York  .Stixk  I-'xchange 
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WHAT  FOREIGN  SHIPS  RECEIVE  FROM  US 

Current  discussion  oi  American  extrava- 
gance in  high  prices  includes  citations 
as  to  the  money  we  pay  for  freight  and 
passengers  to  foreign  ships  coming  to  our 
ports.  Some  are  said  to  be  as  high  as  §500,- 
000,000  a  year.  A  common  figure  has  been 
$200,000,000.  These  estimates  are  character- 
ized as  "gross  exaggerations"  by  "a  man  of 
long  experience  in  the  transatlantic  trade.' 
who  is  quoted  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.     He  says,  as  to  freight: 

"The  question  at  issue,  is  what  does  the 
Inited  States  pay  to  the  foreign  steamship 
companies,  if  it  does  not  pay  the  hundreds  of 
millions  which  have  formed  the  totals  of 
previous  estimates  ?  In  the  first  place,  it 
pays,  and  can  be  expected  to  pay,  the  freight 
charges  only  on  its  exports  or  its  imports, 
not  on  both. 

"Now,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  re- 
ceiver of  goods  pays  the  freight  charges.  Most 
of  the  imports  of  this  country  are  shipped 
f.o.b.  in  New  York.  Of  the  exports,  perhaps 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  are  shipped 
prepaid,  but  even  in  this  case  the  ultimate 
cost  of  shipping  is  borne  by  the  receiver  of 
the  goods,  through  price  adjustments.  A 
consideration  of  the  statistics  of  imports  re- 
veals the  following  facts: 

"Imports  for  last  year  amounted  to 
$1,200,000,000.  If,  then,  the  estimate  of  the 
shipment  cost  on  these  imports  paid  to  for- 
eign lines  be  placed  at  $500,000,000,  it  is 
found  to  equal  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports,  and  if  it  be  placed  at  $200,000,000, 
is  equals  sixteen  per  cent.  Either  proportion 
is  manifestly  absurd. 

"The  true  proportion  is  from  one-third  to 
one  per  cent,  on  expensive  and  valuable  goods, 
and  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  per  cent, 
on  the  cheapest  commodities.  Thus  the 
freight  on  a  shipment  of  fine  silk  containing 
one  cubic  meter — or  two  cases — a  shipment, 
the  value  of  which  is,  say,  $2,000,  is  $7.50,  or 
one-third  of  one  per  cent.  On  a  shipment  the 
quality  of  which  is  less  fine  and  which  is 
therefore  worth,  say,  $1,505,  the  freight 
charge  is  the  same,  $7,50  or  one-half  of  one 
per  cent," 

This  authorit}'  then  discust  passenger 
traffic.  He  accepted  the  numljer  of  cabin 
passengers  carried  annually  to  Europe  as 
100,000  and  believed  200,000  would  cover 
the  number  carried  in  both  directions,  in- 
cluding children,  for  whom  half  fare  is  paid, 
and  infants,  for  whom  nothing  is  paid.  The 
average  price  for  passage  being  placed  at 
$100,  the  total  item  could  be  put  down  as 
$20,000,000.  In  the  second  cabin  are  about 
200,000  persons,  of  whom  about  100,000  go 
eastward  and  whose  total  fare  of  $50  eacli 
would  amount  to  $5,000,000.  He  obtains 
as  a  grand  total  for  passengers  and  freight 
coml)ined  $55,000,000,  and  believes  this  to  be 
"an  estimate  formed  on  the  most  liberal 
})asis."  A  large  part  of  this  money,  however, 
never  goes  to  Europe,  much  of  the  expend- 
iture of  the  great  foreign  ship-lines  being 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 

"  One  great  German  line,  for  instance,  keeps 
from  500  to  1,500  men  steadily  employed  in 
HoVioken,  200  men  in  the  New  York  office, 
and  a  large  force  in  its  eight  other  offices  in  the 
United  States.  The  salaries  of  all  these  men 
must  be  paid  here,  and  they  live  in  this 
country  and  spend  their  money  here.  Rent 
must  also  be  paid  for  all  the  offices,  and  taxes 
for  the  docks  and  other  property.  In  addition, 
the  vessels  are  supplied  and  outfitted  on  this 
-side;  no  small  item  of  expense,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  costs  from  S40.000  to 
$50,000  to  supply  a  single  large  jiassenger- 
vessel  in  season.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
other  lines.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  the 
statements  of  sums  paid  annually  by  the 
United  States  to  her  foreign  carriers  are 
grossly  exagge  ra  ted . ' ' 
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CANNON  STANDING  BY  HIS  GUNS 
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S  long  as  God  lets  me  live,  the  muck-raking  periodicals 
and  the  so-called  independent  or  progressive  Repub- 
licans shall  not  make  me  say  that  I  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  Speaker,  any  more  than  they  shall  make  me  say, 
if  I  am  again  elected  to  Congress,  that  I  will  not  vote  when  my 
name  is  called."  Thus  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  stumping  Kansas  last 
week  for  the  reelection  [^of  the  six  Representatives  that  that 
State  at  present  contributes  to  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
"  organization  "  in  Congress,  paused  to  nail  his  own  colors  to  the 
mast.  In  other  speeches  which  have  been  enlivening  the  Kan- 
sas dispatches  the  Speaker  alludes  with  fine  scorn  to  the  terms 
"  progressive  "  and  "  insurgent "  as  applied  to  Republicanism, 
describes  himself  as  "just  a  plain,  simple  Republican,"  and 
adds :  "  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  adjective  to  describe 
the  Republicans,  then  before  God,  I  will  leave  the  Republican 
party  and  climb  a  tree  or  join  the  Democrats."  Referring  with 
evident  pride  to  the  fact  that  "  they  call  me  '  old  standpatter, '  " 
he  goes  on  to  boast  that  "  I  had  as  much  to  do  as  any  other  man 
in  convincing  former  President  Roosevelt  that  the  time  had  not 
come  to  revise  the  tariff."  Such  insurgent  Republicans  as  "  La 
Follette,  Bristow,  Cummins,  and  their  followers,"  he  warns  his 
hearers,  "  are  trying  to  lead  you  Republicans  out  of  the  party 
of  Lincoln  into  the  Democratic  party."  Contemning  the  man 
who  "kicks  out  of  his  party  traces  like  a  balky  mule,"  the 
Speaker  says  by  way  of  illustration  : 

"  In  the  framing  of  the  Tariff  Bill  seven  Senators — Bristow, 
La  Follette,  Clapp,  Beveridge,  and  company — and  23  Represent- 
atives said,  '  If  you  won't  let  us  say  how  this  tariff  shall  be 
framed,  we  won't  play  in  the  game. '   Now  who  were  the  czars  ?  " 

This  moves  Victor  Murdock,  one  of  the  two  insurgent  Con- 
gressmen from  Kansas,  to  retort  in  another  stump  speech  that 
"  Speaker  Cannon  for  thirty  years  has  been  opposed  to  locomo- 
tion in  any  direction,"  since  "during  his  political  life  he  has 
opposed  about  all  the  progressive  legislation  that  has  been 
offered. "  In  support  of  this  statement  Mr.  Murdock  instances 
Uncle  Joe's  opposition  to  the  Federal  inspection  of  meat,  irri- 
gation, the  pure-food  laws,  and  civil-service  reform.  "  The 
greatest  thing  the  insurgents  have  done, "  declares  this  Kansas 
insurgent,  "  has  been  to  put  Cannon  off  the  committee  on  rules. " 
And  he  adds : 

"  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  members  of  the  committee  to 
get  down  on  their  marrow-bones  before  the  chairman  for  fear 


of  an  adverse  report  to  the  Speaker.  The  insurgents  not  only 
wish  to  take  the  power  away  from  Speaker  Cannon,  but  from 
all  future  Speakers.  The  bulwark  of  the  Speaker's  power  is 
his  authority  to  appoint  the  committees.  They  want  to  take 
that  away  from  him.  It  then  will  be  impossible  for  him  either 
to  reward  or  punish  members;" 

"  It  is  well  that  I  have  not  the  power  to  send  people  to  the 
insane  asylums,"  declares  the  Speaker,  while  enlarging  on  the 
general  subject  of  insurgency  before  a  Marion  audience. 
"Kansas  is  not  taking  Mr.  Cannon  seriously,"  retorts  Senator 
Joseph  L.  Bristow,  speaking  in  Kansas  City  on  behalf  of  the 
insurgents.  According  to  Senator  Bristow  the  insurgents  rather 
than  the  regulars  are  the  champions  of  party  integrity.  He 
says : 

"  We  object  to  the  Republican  party  being  used  by  the  Cannon- 
Aldrich  combination  to  promote  the  fortune  of  concerns,  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  protectionists,  but  from  that  of 
monopolists. 

"  He  has  made  the  contention  that  we  are  fighting  party  regu- 
larity, and  has  cried  out  for  cooperation.  We  are  not  fighting 
regularity.  We  are  fighting  for  party  integrity.  If  this  is 
maintained  no  one  need  worry  as  to  party  regularity.  We  con- 
tend for  the  fulfilment  of  the  declarations  of  our  party  platform. 
We  are  fighting  betrayers. " 

Altho  Uncle  Joe  returns  from  his  Kansas  campaign  convinced 
that  "  the  present  Republican  delegation  will  be  renominated, 
as  it  ought  to  be,"  his  confidence  does  not  seem  to  be  shared  by 
all  of  the  party  papers,  which  are  watching  with  peculiar  inter- 
est the  approaching  primaries  in  Kansas  in  the  belief  that  they 
will  afford  an  index  to  the  growth  of  insurgency.  "  The 
Speaker's  bold  intimation  that  he  is  still  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion imposes  on  '  regular  '  Republican  nominees  for  Congress  a 
painful  embarrassment,"  according  to  the  New  York  Press 
(Rep.),  which  explains  its  meaning  as  follows: 

"  Some  of  them  might  have  successfully  wriggled  out  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  question  of  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Cannon  at  the  end  of  his  present  term  in  the  Speakership. 

"  His  belligerent  statement,  hurled  forth  in  insurgent  Kansas, 
shows  that  he  means  to  fight  for  his  gavel.  .  .  .  This. leaves 
shifty  nominees  for  the  House  no  chance  to  sidestep  the  insist- 
ent question,  '  Are  you  a  Cannon  man  or  against  him  ?  ' 

"  We  congratulate  Uncle  Joe  on  his  frankness,  albeit  it  does 
him  credit  more  for  obstinate  courage  than  for  loyalty  to  his 
party  or  for  consideration  of  those  who  stood  by  him  in  the 
battle  with  the  insurgents.  It  helps  the  voters  to  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats.  It  forces  candidates  out  into  the  open 
and  aids  in  exacting  from  them  pledges  to  stick  to  Cannon  or 
vote  to  turn  him  out.     It  tests  the  good  faith  of  those  who  have 
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PROTECTING    THE    FLOCK. 

— De  Zayas  in  the  New  York  World. 

profest  to  be  with  Uncle  Joe  for  the  sake  of  principle.  They 
should  be  prepared  to  die  for  their  convictions,  even  if  they  can 
not  thank  the  old  w^arhorse  for  making  the  issue  of  Cannonism 
so  acute. 

"  Republican  voters  who  are  permitted  to  make  their  party's 
nominations  for  Congress  will  now  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  choice  of  candidates  who  would  be  slaughtered  at  the  polls 
as  defenders  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Wherever  the 
party  machinery  is  controlled  in  the  interest  of  his  brazen  pur- 
pose, and  nominees  will  make  as  bold  to  defend  Cannon  as  he 
has  to  defend  himself,  the  voters  will  know  what  to  do  with 
such  men  at  the  polls.  The  Speaker  will  not  be  a  solitary 
scapegoat,  as  he  imagines." 

While  Mr.  Cannon's  Kansas  speeches  are  "  a  fine  exhibition  of 
pluck,"  they  are  the  reverse  of  helpful,  remarks  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  (Rep.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"  In  that  section  of  the  country  the  bare  fact  that  he  is  speak- 
ing for  the  tarilf  operates  in  itself  as  an  argument  against  the 
tariff,  and  is  gleefully  pounced  on  by  Democrats  and  the  screech- 
owl  insurgent  politicians  as  corroborative  of  theiriying  identi- 
fication of  the  Taft  Administration  with  what  they  call  '  Can- 
nonism,' standpatism,  toryism,  and  the  rest  of  it.  To  speak  a 
hard  truth  Mr.  Cannon  is,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  hardly 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  really  progressive  features  of  the 
Payne  Tariff,  with  the  platform  principle  of  schedule-making, 
or  with  the  President's  tariff  board  or  commission  policy,  than 
he  is  with  the  free-trade  vaporings  of  Champ  Clark.  Every- 
body knows  that  who  followed  his  talk  prior  to  the  revision. 

"  Mr.  Cannon  may  argue  for  it  till  the  cows  come  home.  For 
those  people  he  is  the  argument  against  it.  What  is  wanted 
there  is  a  Speaker  able  to  convince  them  by  facts  and  figures 
that  the  Payne  Tariff  does  not  represent  what  they  have  in 
mind  when  they  talk  about  '  Cannonism.' 

"  It  is  not  a  '  standpat '  tariff,  nor  anything  like  it ;  otherwise 
it  would  never  have  received  the  President's  signature.  It 
does  not  represent  the  Cannon  idea  of  tariff-making;  otherwise 
all  those  low-tariff  newspapers  would  not  have  hailed  the  bill 
as  a  great  advance  on  the  Dingley  Law,  and  the  '  best  Tariff 
Bill  ever  framed  by  the  Republican  party.' 

"  Mr.  Cannon's  pluck  and  loyalty  and  deference  to  the  will  of 
the  majority  who  revised  the  tariff  must  be  admired.  But  it 
ought  to  be  plain  enough  that  Mr.  Cannon's  advocacy  of  the 
Payne  Tariff  is  precisely  what  is  not  wanted  in  a  district  where 
antiadministration  insurgency  is  causing  the  Payne  Tariff  to  be 
misunderstood  and  disliked  as  representing  '  Cannonism. '  " 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  also  doubts  whether  the  Speak- 
er's stout-hearted  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  Kansas  allies  will 
really  help  those  they  are  intended  to  help.     We  read : 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Cannon  to  talk  about  the  necessity 


of  maintaining  party  organization  in  the  House  and  of  making 
effective  there  the  will  of  a  responsible  majority.  If  the  in- 
surgents had  attempted  to  obstruct  Republican  policies,  or  to 
defeat  legislation  promised  in  the  Republican  national  platform, 
they  could  be  effectively  attacked  as  party  wreckers.  But  the 
record  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  proves  that  they  gave  as 
hearty  a  support  to  the  Republican  legislative  program  outlined 
by  President  Taft  as  was  given  to  it  by  the  Cannon  regulars.  .  .  , 
"  Republican  candidates  for  Congress  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere 
will  have  to  stand  for  reelection  on  the  work  of  the  last  session. 
It  will  help  no  Republican  nominee,  either  at  a  primary  or  be- 
fore the  voters  generally,  to  insist  that  the  remarkable  output 
of  legislation  subsequent  to  the  diminution  of  the  Speaker's 
powers  was  due  to  a  lawless  and  hybrid  majority  which  did  not 
deserve  the  name  of  Republican.  The  Kansas  Representatives 
who  supported  Mr.  Cannon  in  the  rules  fight  will  not  find  their 
chances  for  reelection  increased  by  such  an  argument.  The 
Speaker  will  harm  them  more  than  he  benefits  them  by  spread- 
ing the  idea  that  they  deplore  the  new  order  in  the  House  and 
what  has  been  accomplished  under  it,  and,  if  reelected,  will 
cooperate  with  Mr.  Cannon  to  restore  the  discredited  one-man 
system  of  government. " 

'  To  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  (Rep.)  Cannon's  daunt- 
less invasion  of  insurgent  Kansas  to  tilt  against  what  stands 
for  party  salvation,  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  party  treachery, 
presents  a  spectacle  of  pathos.  To  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
(Rep.),  however,  the  spectacle  is  heroic  rather  than  pathetic, 
while  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  seems  to  think  that 
the  Speaker  has  turned  a  cool  breeze  of  sanity  upon  the  "  hot 
air"  of  Kansas  insurgency.  The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.), 
even  more  confident,  thinks  it  is  "  nonsense  to  say  that  a  mis- 
take has  been  made  in  sending  Mr.  Cannon  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine of  get-together  in  the  Middle  West. "    We  read : 

"  The  very  fact  that  he  is  uncompromising  and  can  array  facts 
and  figures,  argument  and  disclaimers  in  his  behalf  that  are 
practically  irrefutable,  show  that  he  has  the  quality  to  catch 
and  hold  honest  attention  and  win  honest  respect.  ...  It  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  worth  of  Mr.  Cannon  to  the  party 
and  to  the  nation,  and  even  tho  he  may  be  out  of  line  with  the 
advanced  or  progressive  portion  of  the  party,  he  still  represents 
the  qualities  of  Republicanism  that  have  won  in  the  past  and 
that  will  have  to  be  relied  upon  not  a  little  in  the  future." 

To  the  independent  papers  it  is  evident  that  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  Speaker's  addresses  is  to  revive  and  embitter  the 
party  quarrels  of  the  last  session.  "  The  eminent  ability  of 
Republicans  to  harmonize  on  the  eve  of  important  elections," 


A    HITCH    IN'    THK    KI:NERA1,. 

The  reports  of  the  death  of  insurgency  liave  been  ureatly 
exaggerated. 
— Darling  in  the  lies  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
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MR.   BRYAN "NOW,  WHAT    AILS    THE    CRITTER? 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

remarks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "is  about  to  be 
severely  tested."  Mr.  Cannon's  renewed  activity,  declares  the 
Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  "will  hurt  the  Republican  party 
throughout  the  country."  "The  signs  ablaze  in  the  political 
sky  are  all  thrown  away  on  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,"  remarks  the 
Houston  Post  (Dem.),  which  adds  graphically: 

"He  curls  his  legs  around  the  party's  neck  as  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea  curled  his  around  Sindbad's,  and  insists  upon  being- 
carried  through  the  fall  campaign." 

Another  interesting  development  of  the  regular-insurgent 
clash  in  Kansas  has  been  the  sensational  charge  that  Senator 
Aldrich,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in- 
creased the  duty  on  rubber  goods  for  the  benefit  of  a  rubber 
trust  of  which  the  Senator  himself  is  a  stockholder  and  of  which 
his  son  is  the  executive  head.  This  charge,  exclaims  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.),  involves  the  honor  of  the  Senate  and  calls 
for  a  Congressional  investigation.  The  author  of  the  charge 
is  Senator  Bristow,  who,  in  a  speech  at  Winfield,  Kans.,  says: 

"  The  duty  on  manufactures  of  rubber  was  increased  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Act  from  30  to  35  per  cent.,  and  crude  rubber 
was  left  on  the  free  list,  as  it  was  under  the  Dingley  Law 

"  As  the  bill  passed  the  House  the  Dingley  rate  on  manu- 
factured rubber  was  not  changed.  The  advance  was  made  after 
the  bill  came  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
of  which  Senator  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  is  chairman.  The  new 
Tariff  Bill  became  a  law  on  August  5,  1909.  In  September  it 
was  discovered  that  the  organization  of  a  rubber  trust  was 
being  consummated,  with  Mr.  Aldrich's  son  as  the  executive 
head." 

Among  the  stockholders  in  the  new  trust,  according  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  are  Senator  Aldrich  and  Senator  Guggen- 
heim. Up  to  the  time  of  writing  Senator  Aldrich  has  made  no 
reply  to  this  charge,  altho  Speaker  Cannon  takes  cognizance  of 
it  in  one  of  his  Kansas  speeches.  After  challenging  certain 
figures  cited  by  Mr.  Bristow  to  show  the  effect  of  the  changed 
rate  on  the  importation  of  rubber  goods,  the  Speaker  adds : 

"  I  don't  know  whether  Senator  Aldrich  and  others  organized 
a  trust.  Being  uninformed,  I  neither  deny  nor  affirm,  but  if 
Senator  Aldrich,  occupying  his  great  position,  did  organize  a 
trust,  then,  under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  provided  the 
trust  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  he  is  liable  not  only  to 
severe  punishment  by  fine,  but  by  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary. 

"  Let  me  suggest  to  Senator  Bristow  and  his  constituents  that 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  make  political  capital  by  misstating 


official  figures  and  making  charges  against  brother  Senators,  he 
had  better,  as  a  good  citizen,  give  the  information  that  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  to  the  appropriate  grand  jury  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  their  action  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
that  cover  us  all." 

In  the  main  the  press  seem  to  be  waiting  for  further  light  on 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Aldrich  and  the  rubber  schedule.  Meanwhile 
the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  evidently  regarding  Senator 
Bristow 's  charges  as  treason  to  the  party,  points  to  them  as 
conclusive  proof  that  "  the  man  who  votes  for  an  insurgent 
candidate  on  national  issues  is  a  Democrat." 


NEBRASKA'S  REBUFF   TO   MR.   BRYAN 

THOSE  WHO  think  that  the  highest  duty  of  a  public 
man  is  to  avoid  being  "turned  down,"  remarks  Mr, 
Bryan's  Commoner,  will  find  food  for  reflection  in  the 
episode  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  espousal  of  a  direct-primaries  bill  in 
New  York — an  episode  which  is  in  a  sense  paralleled  in  the  case 
of  The  Commoner's  proprietor  and  the  county-option  issue  in 
Nebraska.  According  to  the  anti-Bryan  papers,  Mr.  Bryan  has 
encountered  one  of  the  most  spectacular  defeats  of  his  career 
in  his  efforts  to  hitch  the  Democratic  donkey  to  the  water- 
wagon  in  his  home  State.  Believing  that  the  distillery  interests 
are  seeking  to  dominate  the  Nebraska  Democracy,  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  dispatches  tell  us,  declares  county  option  to  be  the  para- 
mount moral  issue  locally  before  the  party.  He  therefore  asked 
the  county  conventions  to  send  to  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion which  meets  about  the  middle  of  August  delegates  pledged 
to  a  county-option  plank  in  the  State  platform.  This  the  county 
conventions,  we  are  told,  have  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
refused  to  do.  Thus  on  the  county-option  issue,  remarks  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.),  "  Mr.  Bryan  has  met  his  first  decisive 
defeat  in  the  Democratic  party  in  Nebraska  " — where  for  sixteen 
years  "  he  has  been  its  leader  and  dominated  it  absolutely." 
Concerning  the  opponents  of  county  option  The  Commoner  has 
this  to  say : 

"  If  a  man  opposes  county  option  because  he  is  afraid  his 
county  will  go  dry  he  confesses  that  he  is  interested  in  defeat- 
ing the  will  of  the  majority  of  his  county  on  this  subject.  But 
suppose  he  says  he  is  not  afraid  of  his  county  going  dry  ?  What 
is  his  attitude  then  ?  It  is  that  he  is  not  content  to  have  saloons 
in  his  own  county  but  insists  upon  forcing  them  upon  counties 
that  do  not  want  them.     Isn't  this  attempting  too  much  ?    The 
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man  who  wants  a  saloon  near  him — but  not  too  near — merely 
that  he  may  have  a  place  to  drink  ought  to  be  content  with 
county  option.  The  saloon  is  on  the  retreat;  it  has  enough  to 
do  to  get  a  license  anywhere — it  will  overtax  its  strength  if  it 
tries  to  go  everywhere. 

"  The  man  who  opposes  county  option  will  have  to  meet  the 
question :  Are  you  fighting  for  saloons  because  you  want  them 
in  your  county  or  because  you  want  to  compel  counties  to  per- 
mit saloons  against  the  will  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  self-interest 
or  interference — which  ?  " 

In  this  instance  Mr.  Bryan  is  in  the  right,  and  the  right  will 
finally  prevail,  declares  the  Nebraska  City  Press  (Rep.).  The 
sanie  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"  William  J.  Bryan  has  placed  himself  on  record  as  being  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  Democratic  party  being  the  tail-end  of 
a  brewers'  procession,  a  worthy  stand  on  the  part  of  any  man, 
whether  he  be  Democrat  or  Republican.  Mr.  Bryan  knows 
far  better  than  his  most  bitter  enemies  that  the  stand  he  has 
taken  is  one  of  the  most  unpopular  moves  a  man  in  public  life 
ever  made.  But  it  will  soon  be  time  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  laugh, 
even  as  at  this  present  moment  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  smile. 
The  Democratic  party,  in  order  to  be  saved  from  the  rocks  of 
party  disruption,  must  cut  loose  from  the  domination  of  the 
liquor  interests.  The  big  leaders  know  it,  the  press  is  talking 
it,  and  there  are  plenty  of  signs  in  the  air  that  eventually 
Bryan  will  have  been  proved  correct  in  his  statements.  The 
day  has  passed  when  any  intelligent  body  of  men  can  be  herded 
like  sheep  and  be  marched  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  a  continua- 
tion of  a  policy  which  has  done  so  much  to  put  politics  in  bad 
repute. " 

According  to  the  anti-Bryan  press,  however,  Mr.  Bryan  finds 
himself  in  a  very  awkward  position.  Says  an  Omaha  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Stm  (Ind.)  : 

"  Republican  county  conventions  show  that  the  Republican 
State  Convention  will  declare  for  county  option.  With  the 
Democratic  platform  declaring  against  the  plank  which  Bryan 
.says  is  the  paramount  moral  issue  and  the  Republican  plat- 
form carrying  a  plank  standing  for  exactly  that  for  which 
iJryan  has  been  fighting,  the  question  naturally  arises  '  Will 
Bryan  stand  for  the  Democratic  platform  or  will  he  work  for 
the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket  this  fall  ?  '  " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  predicts  that 
the  result  will  be  "  to  unload  Bryan,  bag  and  baggage,  on  the 
Prohibition  party."  "  Mr.  Bryan's  gift  for  picking  out  the  win- 
ning issue  is  notoriously  not  an  overdeveloped  talent,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.).     Even  the  Omaha  World- 


Herald,  which  has  supported  Mr.  Bryan  through  thick  and  thin 
in  all  the  crises  of  his  public  career,  refuses  to  follow  his  lead- 
ership in  the  matter  of  county  option,  maintaining  that  such 
issues  as  prohibition  have  no  place  in  a  party  platform.  As 
that  paper  touchingly  explains  : 

"  The  World-Herald  has  changed  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  its 
faith  as  to  those  things  for  which  Mr.  Bryan  now  so  sternly 
condemns  it.  It  stands  precisely  where  it  stood  during  all  the 
years  he  praised  it.  It  stands  precisely  where  Mr.  Bryan  him- 
self stood  during  all  those  years — in  favor  of  keeping  such  mat- 
ters out  of  the  party  platform.  It  is  only  Mr.  Bryan  who  has 
changed,  and  he  criticizes  us  for  no  better  reason  than  that  we 
can  not  bring  ourselves  precipitately  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
a  lifetime  to  go  with  him 

"  It  is  the  way  of  the  world,  however.  And  this  newspaper, 
with  malice  toward  none,  will  strive  to  face  the  storm  that  now 


"tick-talk!" 

— Gilbert  in  the  Denver  Times. 
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comes  from  Mr.  Bryan  as  stedfastly  as  it  formerly  faced  many 
a  storm  that  came  upon  it  because  it  was  Mr.  Bryan's  humble 
champion." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  reminds  us  that  in  many 
Western  States  the  county  is  the  political  administrative  unit, 
and  in  further  elucidation  of  the  Nebraskan  situation  goes  on 
to  say : 

"  If  in  a  State  which  has  adopted  county  option  the  county 
goes  dry,  no  liquor  license  can  be  granted  in  any  community 
within  its  borders.  On  the  other  hand,  if  its  verdict  is  for 
license,  then  the  implication  is  that  liquor-selling  is  to  be  per- 
mitted under  the  normal  regulations  the  statutes  provide.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  for  a  long  time  been  pounding  the  liquor  interest.-;  of 
the  State  in  general  terms  as  a  demoralizing  influence,  and 
specifically  because  he  attributes  to  them  the  legislature's  re- 
jection last  winter  of  his  recommendation  that  the  initiative 
and  referendum  be  established.  The  liquor  interests  are  to  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1910  what  the  '  money  power '  was  in  1896 ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  constitute  the  target  at  which  all  his  oratorical  arrows 
are  aimed." 

The  exultations  of  Mr.  Bryan's  foes  over  his  rebuff  move  the 
Democratic  Herald -Courier,  of  Bristol,  Va.,  to  declare  that  if 
the  "  Bryanphobists  "  continue  their  rabid  abuse  of  the  Nebras- 
kan his  friends  will  rally  to  his  support  and  "  the  question  of 
who  will  be  the  next  Democratic  candidate  for  President  may 
be  considered  practically  settled."  This  view  is  shared  by  the 
Richmond  Jowrwa/  (Dem.),  which  says: 

•'  If  Bryan  is  nominated  in  1912  it  will  be  due  almost  solely  to 
his  enemies.     By  eternally  harping  on  Bryan ;  by  slinging  mud 
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at  him  ;  by  would-be  humorous  references  ;  by  attempted  ridi- 
cule and  sarcasm  these  people  are  gradually  driving  back  into 
the  Bryan  camp  friends  of  the  latter,  who  have  doubted  his 
availability,  but  never  his  honesty  of  pufpose,  sincerity  of 
motive,  or  righteousness  of  principle. 

"  It  is  not  human  nature  for  the  friends  of  a  man  to  hear  him 
continually  abused  without  resenting  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  is  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Bryan  "  has  come  down  with  more  than  the 
customary  thud ;  he  is  in  fragments. " 


THE  BLAME  FOR  NEWARK'S  LYNCHING 

THE  LIQUOR  and  temperance  forces  are  out  with  state- 
ments blaming  each  other  for  the  double  disgrace  of  a 
murder  and  lynching  in  Newark,  Ohio,  which  we  con- 
sidered last  week.  The  liquor  side  is  blamed  for  breaking  the 
prohibition  law  and  producing  a  state  of  disorder  and  anarchy, 
and  the  temperance  side  is  blamed  for  trying  to  enforce  an  un- 
popular law  in  a  locality  that  opposed  its  enforcement.  One 
prohibition  paper  blames  the  people  of  the  county,  who  voted 
for  a  prohibition  law  and  then  elected  county  officers  who  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  it,  an  anomalous  combination  full  of 
troublous  possibilities.  The  Houston  Post,  blaming  the  prohi- 
bition forces  for  the  tragedy,  remarks  that  Newark's  double 
killing  is  "  quite  an  inspiring  double-play  to  be  recorded  among 
the  averages  of  the  Antisaloon  League,"  and  this  sentiment  is 
shared  by  Mida's  Criterion,  a  Chicago  liquor  journal,  and  also 
by  the  president  of  the  Model  License  League,  who  has  been 
sending  around  to  the  press  a  circular  letter,  which  declares 
that  the  lawlessness  culminating  in  the  hanging  of  Etherington 
was  the  "  direct  result  of  the  forcing  of  prohibition  on  a  city 
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that  did  not  want  it. "  And  this  forcing,  he  tells  us,  "  was  done 
under  the  County  Option  Law  which  was  passed  by  a  legislature 
under  the  lash  of  the  Antisaloon  League."  President  Gilmore 
thereupon  adjudges  the  Antisaloon  League  to  be  "  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  and  the  lynching."     He  continues: 

"  The  Antisaloon  League  naturally  feels  that  its  perpetuation 
depends  on  making  a  show  of  enforcement  of  prohibition  law, 
and  it  undertook  by  force  of  arms  to  do  in  Newark  what  the 
people  of  Newark  did  not  want  done,  namely,  the  raiding  of 
places  where  liquor  was  said  to  be  sold. 


"  In  its  zeal  the  Antisaloon  League  used  a  deadly  combination 
in  its  work  a  foolish  boy  and  a  loaded  revolver.  This  combi- 
nation resulted  in  a  murder  and  a  lynching.  Five  hundred  citi- 
zens, all  in  'good  order,'  according  to  press  reports,  watched 
the  lynching,  and  surely  no  one  will  charge  that  these  citizens 
were  all  illicit  dealers  in  liquor. 

"  Unjust  and  unpopular  laws  are  creative  of  lawlessne.ss,  and 
the  Antisaloon  League,  however  meddlesome  and  militant,  will 
never  be  strong  enough  to  enforce  them.  On  the  contrary,  its 
work  will  continue  to  stir  up  strife  and  bitterness«and  bring  about 
anarchistic  conditions  wherever  the  movement  is  encouraged." 

Through  its  organ,  The  American  Issue  (Westerville,  Ohio), 
the  Antisaloon  League  declines  to  plead  guilty  to  these  charges. 
Admitting  that  "  anarchistic  conditions  "  existed  in  Newark  long 
before  the  culminating  tragedy  of  July  8,  this  paper  charges 
their  existence  simply  and  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  town  "  was 
not  only  rum-ridden,  but  rum-ruled,"  while  through  all  this 
continued  reign  of  lawlessness  "  the  Mayor  acted  the  part  of  a 
dummy,  and  the  police,  either  from  inclination  or  acting  under 
orders,  were  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  to  the  law's  transgressions." 
The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  detectives  in 
enforcing  antiliquor  laws  are  thus  answered : 

"  Certain  newspapers,  unfriendly  to  temperance  legislation 
and  its  enforcement,  take  great  delight  in  the  use  of  such  words 
as  '  underhanded  '  and  '  sneaking '  in  describing  the  opera- 
tions of  antisaloon  detective  forces;  while  numerous  bargain 
lawyers,  in  the  employ  of  the  law-breaking  interest,  make  their 
main  pleas  to  juries  in  liquor  cases  on  the  score  of  the  so-called 
'  spying  system  '  by  which  the  evidence-  is  secured. 

"  The  individual  who  honestly  doubts  the  policy  of  using  de- 
tectives shows  at  once  a  surprizing  lack  of  knowledge  both  of 
human  nature  and  the  American  scheme  of  government.  It  is 
perhaps  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  criminal  law  upOh  the 
Federal  statute-books  that  is  not  at  least  partially  enforced  by 
the  use  of  detectives.  Most  State  criminal  laws  require  the  use 
of  detectives  to  make  them  enforceable.  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  operate  the  government  of  a  large  city  without 
the  thousands  of  plain-clothes  men  who  make  it  possible  to  ap- 
prehend violators  of  the  law ;  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
without  the  use  of  detectives  in  various  ways  by  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  authorities  half  the  criminal  code  would  immedi- 
ately become  a  dead  letter.  In  short,  if  the  use  of  detectives 
to  enforce  antiliquor  laws  and  other  laws  is  questionable,  then 
the  entire  system  of  American  government,  in  so  far  as  the 
criminal  code  is  concerned,  is  questionable. " 

While  The  National  Prohibitionist  (Chicago)  does  not  spafe  the 
Newark  officials — "  one  officer,  with  the  courage  God  gives  the 
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hedgehog,  could  doubtless  have  held  the  jail  against  the  mob 
and  prevented  the  lynching  "—yet  it  considers  their  "  cowardly 
inefficiency  "  as  by  no  means  the  "  major  lesson  of  the  incident." 
This  is— 

"  the  futility  of  extra-official  effort  to  enforce  law  against  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  people  of  Licking  County,  by  a  majority 
vote,  said  they  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  saloon,  but,  by  the 
same  kind  of  vote,  they  said  that  they  were  perfectly  content 
to  leave  the  enforcement  of  that  will  of  theirs  in  the  hands  of 
representatives  of  a  political  party  allied  with  the  saloon.  They 
voted  for  a  prohibitory  law,  but  for  antiprohibitionists  to  handle 
it.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  law  is  foredoomed  to  failure 
and  efforts  for  its  enforcement,  tho  but  seldom  they  produce 
actual  bloodshed  and  riot,  will  seldom,  if  ever,  result  satis- 
factorily. " 

Another  fact  brought  out  by  the  Newark  lynching  is  empha- 
sized by  the  editors  of  The  Gazette  and  The  Journal,  negro  papers 
published  in  Cleveland,  and  is  set  down  by  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Advocate  (colored)  as  a  strange  "  irony  of  fate."  Says  The 
Advocate : 

"  That  a  white  sheriff  should  be  removed  from  office  for  failure 
to  protect  a  white  prisoner  from  mob  violence  and  that  the 
county  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
to  the  heirs  of  the  man  lynched,  that  all  this  should  have  to  be 
done  in  compliance  with  statutes  written  by  negroes  is  strange, 
passing  strange,  but  none  the  less  true. 

"  It  was  more  than  a  coincidence,  it  was  really  the  irony  of 
fate,  that  Harry  B.  Smith,  negro  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Gazette, 
fathered  in  the  Ohio  legislature  the  law  requiring  counties  to 
pay  the  heirs  of  persons  lynched  $5,000.  This  law  was  after- 
ward successfully  engineered  through  the  Illinois  legislature 
by  the  negro  member  Edward  Green.  Then  Smith's  successor, 
H.  T.  Eubanks,  another  negro  from  Cleveland,  borrowed  from 
Illinois  the  law,  introduced  by  a  negro  member,  providing  for 
the  removal  of  a  sheriff  in  whose  county  a  lynching  occurred. 

"  And  here  we  also  have  two  of  the  most  advanced  pieces  of 
legislation  against  a  national  evil,  both  having  as  sponsors 
members  of  that  race  which  has  suffered  most  from  mob 
violence. " 


DRIFTING  BACK  FROM  CANADA 

THAT  FARMERS  emigrating  to  Canada  "should  buy 
round-trip  tickets,"  is  a  terse  bit  of  advice  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  called  forth  by  a  report  that 
not  only  has  the  great  tide  of  emigration  to  Canada  ceased,  but 
that  there  is  a  distinct  "  back-to-the-United-States  "  movement 
among  the  thousands  of  American  settlers  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest.  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Blanchard,  statistician  in  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service,  is  quoted  in  the  daily  press 
as  having  interviewed  a  large  number  of  American  farmers, 
who  tried  the  Canadian  experiment,  but  were  mighty  glad  to 
get  back  home.  One  of  these  men  is  said  to  have  told  Mr. 
Blanchard  that  "  practically  every  American  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Alberta,  where  the  Canadian  Government  main- 
tains an  irrigation  project,  was  anxious  to  get  back  if  he  could 
sell  his  holdings  in  the  Dominion."  We  are  further  "informed 
that  over  15,000  of  these  farmers  have  returned  in  the  last  nine 
months. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  "  the  pilgrims  who  went 
to  the  northern  land  of  milk  and  honey  are  returning  to  civili- 
zation tired,  disappointed,  disillusioned,"  to  quote  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  are  thus  set  forth  by  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  : 

"  The  American  settlers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  character 
of  the  land,  the  crops  from  which  they  alleged  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  alfalfa  and  such  hai-dy  grains  as  winter  wheat,  and 
even  these  were  not  sure.  The  form  of  government  did  not 
appeal  to  them,  and  they  considered  the  railroad  freight  rates 
exorbitant.  The  climate  was  a  source  of  dissatisfaction,  ice 
and  snow  in  August  and  September  of  last  year  adding  to  their 
discontent." 


The  New  York  Times  finds  cause  for  gratification  in  the  re- 
action from  a  movement  which  has  sent  over  300,000  American 
citizens  across  our  northern  border  in  the  last  five  years,  103,798 
emigrating  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1910,  according  to  con- 
sular reports.     The  Times  accounts  for  the  situation  in  this  way : 

"As  speculation  carried  land  prices  in  the  West  and  in  the 
border  States  to  the  highest  figures  ever  recorded,  it  was  but 
natural  that  by  selling  out  at  these  inflated  valuations  and  buy- 
ing cheap  lands  in  Alberta  the  farmers  would  think  they  had 
bettered  their  conditic^,  for  they  would  still  have  a  farm  and 
some  cash  remaining  after  paying  the  purchase  price.  .  .  .  As 
the  unusual  and  artificial  condition  which  stimulated  and  favored 
this  northward  trek  shows  signs  of  coming  to  an  end,  the  wan- 
derers begin  to  take  the  home  trail." 

In  this  connection  it  is  somewhat  interesting  to  note  in  the 
New  York  Herald's  Washington  correspondence  an  account  of 
the  establishment  in  the  American  capital  of  a  permanent 
Canadian  press  bureau.  This  is  to  be  centrally  located,  will 
furnish  reliable  data  concerning  the  Canadian  West,  will  pub- 
lish a  bulletin  periodically,  and  may  exhibit  stereopticon  and 
moving-picture  lectures  to  further  its  work  of  exploitation.  It 
is  through  such  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  various  railroads  that  Americans  have  been  led  to  sell 
their  farms  and  take  up  cheap  lands  in  Western  Canada,  declares 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.     We  are  told  further : 

"  But  the  Canadians  neglect  to  tell  about  the  streams  of  dis- 
appointed Americans  who  are  leaving  Canada  and  returning  to 
their  own  country.  .  .  .  Lured  into  an  alien  climate  and  en- 
vironment, and  virtually  compelled  to  renounce  allegiance  to 
their  own  country,  the  disappointment  which  has  come  to  many 
of  them  was  natural.  To  a  large  extent  the  Canadians  have 
been  playing  a  confidence  game  on  American  farmers,  and  the 
facts  are  coming  to  light." 

While  this  report  is  "  interesting,"  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
is  inclined  to  doubt  the  existence  of  "  so  sweeping  a  change  as 
the  Reclamation  Service  officials  prophesy."    It  reasons  thus: 

"  The  underlying  cause  of  the  movement  of  American  farmers 
into  Canada  has  been  free,  or  at  least  cheap,  land — an  incentive 
that  has  always  appealed  strongly  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ameri- 
can, and  which  was  entirely  responsible  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  own  West. 

"  There  is  some  good  Government  land  still  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  American  West.  Some  of  the  irrigation  projects  offer 
tempting  inducements  to  settlers.  But  in  this  country  we  have 
no  such  vast  areas  of  untouched  productive  land  as  they  have 
up  in  Canada.  Of  course,  the  Canadian  climate  is  pretty  severe. 
The  Canadian  form  of  government  is  not  very  different  from 
our  own. 

"  Perhaps  the  emigration  of  farmers  from  this  country  to 
Canada  will  not  continue.  If  it  lets  up  altogether,  however, 
merely  because  the  thermometer  sometimes  drops  out  of  sight 
in  Winnipeg  or  Medicine  Hat,  the  character  of  the  American 
farmer  must  have  changed  a  good  deal  in  the  past  few  decades. " 

That  this  emigration  is  not  "  letting  up,"  however,  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr,  Cy  Warman,  who  writes  from  Montreal  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  saying  that  he  has  visited  Western  Canada  fre- 
quently in  the  last  seven  years,  and  knows  the  country  thor- 
oughly, and  in  all  his  experience  has  "  yet  to  find  the  first  Yankee 
or  Scotchman  kicking  on  the  country  or  the  conditions. "  This 
Washington  dispatch,  he  avers,  "  is  the  third  foolish  and  futile 
attempt  to  stop  the  stampede  to  Canada  "  : 

"  Meanwhile  Americans  from  the  Middle  West  are  pouring  into 
Canada;  one  special  train  delivered  about  600  settlers  at  the 
two-year-old  town  of  Scott,  Sask.,  in  a  single  day  last  spring, 
and  they  were  estimated  to  be  worth  $10,000  in  money  and 
machinery.  They  are  coming  at  the  rate  of  about  100,000  a 
year,  bringing  $100,000,000  with  them. 

"  Americans  dominate  the  grain  trade  and  the  lumber  business 
in  the  West.  The  statement  is  made,  and  I  have  not  seen  it 
contradicted,  that  two-thirds  of  the  land  that  has  passed  from 
the  Crown  in  the  Canadian  West  has  passed  to  Americans  or 
American  capital.  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  are 
participating  in  this  wonderful  development.  " 
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BALANCES  WEIGHED  AND  FOUND 
WANTING 

»•  /A  FALSE  balance  is  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  wrote 
King  Solomon,  "  but  a  just  weight  is  his  delight." 
"  The  discoveries  of  Mayor  Gaynor's  Commissioner 
of  Weights  and  Measures,"  writes  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
"  indicate  that  the  Lord  has  had  little  occasion  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  island  of  Manhattan  for  some  time. "  This  state  of  affairs 
has  been  unearthed  by  Mr.  Clement  J.  Driscoll,  whom  Mayor 
Gaynor  appointed  as  the  new  head  of  a  bureau  evidently  idle 
and  inefficient.  Light  weights  and  short  measures  were  found 
to  apply  to  goods  of  every  description — candles,  ham,  straw- 
berries, sheets,  potatoes,  coal,  fish,  and  ice — and  so  great  were 
the  discrepancies  that  one  really  might  find  a  pound  of  lead 
weighing  less  than  a  pound  of  feathers.  Responsibility  for  this 
State  of  affairs  is  placed  on  "  trade  customs,"  no  one  of  which, 
says  Commissioner  Driscoll,  seems  to  operate  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  of  the  cause  of  such 
an  apparent  subversion  of  business  morals : 

"  The  dishonesty  in  the  sale  of  goods  has  been  very  general, 
but  it  has  sprung  from  lack  of  close  supervision  rather  than 
from  wide-spread  dishonesty  of  purpose.  There  are  dishonest 
men  in  every  line  of  business.  When  such  men  are  allowed  to 
sell  goods  under  weight  or  measure,  honest  men  who  compete 
with  them  must  either  lose  business  or  resort  to  the  same  sort 


right  the  seller  has  to  put  a  trade  custom  in  the  place  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.  .  ,  .  Tiie  man  who  sells  by  short  measure 
or  weight  never  tells  his  customer  that  he  is  doing  so,  never 
speaks  of  '  trade  custom  '  till  the  short  selling  is  discovered. 
One  party  to  a  transaction  has  no  moral  right,  and  he  should 
have  no  legal  right,  to  set  up  a  '  trade  custom  '  which  injures 


SMASIIIXG    FALSE    MEASURES    BACK    OF   THE    NEW    YORK    CITY    HALL. 

Commissioner  Driscoll  also  dumped  a  ton  of  confiscated  weights 
and  scales  into  New  York  Bay.  According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"  the  ice  wagons  contributed  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  confiscated 
goods,  grocery  stores  15  per  cent.,  fish  markets  40  per  cent.,  and 
pushcarts  25  per  cent." 

of  cheating.  That  temptation  has  led  a  good  many  naturally 
honest  but  weak  men  to  adopt  the  swindling  practises,  until 
they  have  become  '  trade  customs. '  " 

The  Indianapolis  News  takes  a  sterner  view : 

"  Much  of  this  swindling  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
in  accordance  with  a  '  trade  custom. '  We  do  not  see  how  this 
helps  the  buyer  who  supposes  that  he  is  getting  a  barrel  or  a 
yard  when  he  pays  for  a  barrel  or  a  yard.     We  can  not  see  what 


.\EW    YORK  S    FOE   OF   DISHONEST   DEALEES. 

Clement  J.  Driscoll,  who  has  unearthed  extensive  frauds  in  New 
York  City  and  has  been  sent  to  Chicago  by  Mayor  Gaynor  to  in- 
spect the  methods  there,  which  are  said  to  give  better  protection 
to  the  consumer. 

the  other  party.    The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  this  whole  '  trade- 
custom  '  theory  is  only  a  cover  for  swindling  on  a  large  scale." 

Mr.  Driscoll's  activity  has  not  been  confined  to  seeking  out 
dishonest  measures  and  dumping  them  in  the  bay.  He  has  had 
an  ordinance  passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  forbidding  the 
sale  of  "  any  weight,  measure,  scale-beam,  patent-balance, 
steelyard,  or  other  instrument  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
tested,  sealed,  and  marked  by  the  Commissioner  of  Weights  and 
Measures."  This  reaches  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  what 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun  calls  "  the  mean  business  in  devices 
for  the  perpetration  of  petty  larceny."  They  have  been  sup- 
plying the  demands  of  "  trade  custom. "  Such  has  also  been  the 
case  with  certain  imported  dry-goods  which  have  been  invoiced 
in  parallel  columns  under  "marked  size"  and  "actual  size." 
Since  duty  has  been  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  "  actual  size,"  the 
Government  has  disregarded  the  "marked  size."  The  active 
Commissioner  protested  to  the  Customs  officials  and  hereafter 
goods  incorrectly  marked  will  be  held  until  the  marking  is 
changed.  Agitation  has  been  aroused  in  other  quarters.  The 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  writes : 

"  Mayor  Gaynor  has  also  discovered  that  the  butchers  of  New 
York  in  weighing  drest  meats  count  in  the  wrappings  and  charge 
for  them  at  the  full  rate  for  meat.  On  the  average  Chicago 
ham,  for  example,  there  is  a  burlap  and  paper  covering  which 
weighs  nearly  half  a  pound.  It  costs  the  packer  three-fourths 
of  a  cent,  and  yet  the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of 
from  22  to  30  cents  a  pound.  In  the  same  way  the  public  is 
regularly  mulcted  for  wrapping-paper,  twine,  and  skewers. 
According  to  Mayor  Gaynor's  experts,  the  people  of  New  York 
pay  $40,000  a  year  for  skewers  alone,  buying  them  as  lamb 
chops  or  tenderloin  at  from  25  to  50  cents  a  pound.  They  cost 
the  butchers  about  $500  a  year. " 

At  a  hearing  in  the  Mayor's  office  Mr.  Driscoll  quietly  brushed 
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aside  the  protests  of  the  packers'  committee  who  urged  that 
the  wrappings  added  value  by  protecting  the  hams.  As  the 
New  York  Times  reports  it : 

"  That  was  another  point  on  which  Commissioner  Driscoll 
thought  he  could  contribute  to  the  occasion.  He  lifted  a  West- 
phalia ham  onto  his  scales,  marked  to  weigh  17  pounds  4 
ounces.  It  actually  weighed,  with  all  its  packing  on,  12  ounces 
less,  the  shortage  having  a  market  value  of  33  cents.  He  fol- 
lowed this  with  three  hams,  showing  the  spokesman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  on  one  of  his  own  prof'uct  there  was  a  shortage  of 
26  ounces  in  the  weight  of  a  single  ham,  having  a  market*  value 
of  40  cents. " 

A  few  days  later  the  committee  wrote  to  the  Commissioner 
informing  him  that  they  would  no  longer  charge  for  wrappings 
as  meat,  and  would  mark  the  wrappings  so  that  the  buyer  would 
pay  for  the  meat  only.  The  National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation has  also  taken  action  and  notified  its  members  to  buy 
and  sell  only  by  net  weights. 

Some  newspapers  entertain  the  hope  that  this  movement, 
which  is  arousing  self-examination  in  cities  other  than  New 
York,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  So  intimates  the  Buffalo 
Expt'ess,  and  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  reports  the  estimated 
saving  to  New  York  at  $5,000,000  annually. 


CAPITULATION   OF   THE   BUCKS  STOVE 

COMPANY 

THE  LONG  fight  between  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range 
Company  of  St.  Louis  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  comes  to  an  end  in  what  is  generally  considered 
a  victory  for  organized  labor.  According  to  press  dispatches 
from  Cincinnati,  where  the  preliminary  agreement  between 
representatives  of  both  sides  was  made  last  week,  the  company 
will  abandon  the  "  open-shop  "  principle  for  which  it  has  so  long 
contended.  This  settlement,  however,  will  have  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  contempt-of-court  cases  against  Samuel  Gompers,  John 
Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison,  who  refused  to  obey  an  injunction 
issued  by  a  Federal  court  restraining  them  from  prosecuting  a 
boycott  against  the  Bucks  Stove  Company.  These  officers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  received  jail  sentences,  but 
are  still  out  on  bail  pending  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Secretary  Morrison  has  given  to  the  press  this  statement  con- 
cerning the  understanding  between  the  company  and  the  unions : 


'■  The  agreement  just  entered  into  by  representatives  of  the 
Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Company  with  the  ofl^cers  of  the  inter- 
national organizations,  that  this  company  will  employ  members 
of  their  organizations,  and  the  unions  on  their  part  agreeing  to 
supply  the  company  with  competent  craftsmen  to  carry  on  their 
business, ""can  only  bring  about  the  very  best  results  for  all 
parties  concerned. 

"  The  continued  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  em- 
ployers and  their  employees  throughout  America  is  but  a  mani- 
festation of  the  steady  growth  of  sentiment  among  employers 
in  favor  of  the  principles  for  which  the  American  labor  move- 
ment stands.  It  is  an  indication  that  within  the  near  future 
there  will  be  few  employers  who  will  not  favor  collective 
bargaining. " 

And  President  Gompers  adds : 

"  One  feature  of  the  settlement  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  published  '  is  that  the  representative  of  the  Bucks  Com- 
pany declared  that  the  new  management  regarded  organized 
labor  as  an  institution  which  has  come  to  stay  for  all  time  and 
which  must  be  treated  in  a  friendly  spirit.'  This  attitude,  it 
was  further  expressly  declared,  would  govern  the  feeling  and 
action  of  every  one  connected  with  the  management  in  future." 

Now  that  this  long  and  bitter  fight  is  over,  the  New  York 
World  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  either  side  is  one  bit  better 
off.  But  the  New  York  Call  (Soc.)  sees  in  the  "  capitulation  " 
of  the  Bucks  Stove  Company  proof  of  the  great  usefulness  of 
the  boycott.     We  read : 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  court  proceedings  were  brought  be- 
cause listing  the  company  as  unfair  hurt  its  business.  When 
the  listing  was  discontinued  because  of  the  action  of  the  court 
there  was  evidently  no  improvement  in  business  or  the  company 
would  not  have  made  a  settlement 

"  The  result  in  this  case  demonstrates  absolutely  the  great 
usefulness  of  the  boycott.  It  was  recognized  by  our  opponents 
long  ago.  It  was  recognized  by  the  courts.  Consequently  the 
courts  have  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  used  every  means  to 
outlaw  the  boycott  and  to  deprive  the  working  class  of  a  useful 
weapon.  But  they  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  growth 
within  the  working  class  of  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  all  workers  in 
order  to  win  a  strike.  They  could  not  prevent  the  instinctive 
opposition  shown  the  Bucks  Company  by  the  working  class,  for 
that  action  is  an  indication  of  awakening  class  consciousness. 
They  have  evolved  to  the  point  where  they  know  there  are 
irreconcilable  class  antagonisms  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  capitalists. 
Otherwise  they  would  never  have  carried  on  automatically  the 
boycott  forbidden  by  the  judges." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


An  Illinois  otticial  is  paid  $;i  a  day  for  winding  tlie  State  House  clock  once 
a  week.    Time  is  money  in  Illinois. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

"San  Fraxcisco,"  says   The  Chronicle,  "has  made  California  famous." 
Yes,  curse  the  luck  !     And  for  what  ? — Los  Angeles  Express. 

Messh.s.  Jeffries  and  Jounsivg  made  almost  enough  money   out    of  it 
to  get  into  the  United  States  Senate. — 
Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

The  kind  of  fence-building  that  many 
of  our  Congressmen  will  be  doing  this 
fall  will  be  hedging. — tioulhern  Lumber- 
man (Nashville,  Tenn.). 

FoREioN-MORN  residents  about  to  sail 
for  Italy  are  advised  to  take  out  their 
naturalization  papers  in  case  a  nmrder 
or  two  forms  part  of  their  vacation 
plans. — Xew  York  Evening  Post. 

Commissioner  Driscoll  discovered  a 
fish-dealer  who  had  attached  to  tlie 
scoop  of  Ills  .scales  a  hatchet-head  weigh- 
ing three  pounds.  Perhaps  he  was  pre- 
paring to  cut  prices. — New  York  World. 

The  railroads,  as  we  know,  make 
notliing  by  hauling  freight.  There  is 
no  money  in  llie  comnmlation  traffic, 
and  the  Pullman  Company  is  losing 
money  every  day.  Wliat  is  the  fascina- 
tion about  railroading  that  keei)s  men 
in  it  ? — Chicago  Tribune. 
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"our  dignity  must  be  preserved." 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 


It  will  be  some  time,  we  fancy,  before  tlie  regulation  of  airship  rates  will 
cut  nmcli  figure  in  politics. — Washington  Herald. 

"I  DID  not  intend  to  interfere  in  any  way." — The  Colonel. 

Oh,  well,  don't  worry  about  it.     You  didn't . — Indianapolis  News. 

In  selecting  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  President  would  prefer 

lo  find  some  one  who  has  already  been 
investigated. — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  corset-manufacturers  are  to  have 
a  trade  journal.  As  an  appropriate 
masthead  motto,  let  us  suggest,  "We 
are  here  to  stay." — Washington  Herald. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  is  to  visit  Pitts- 
burg in  September,  but  his  correct  habits 
of  life  are  pretty  well  formed  and  prob- 
ably tliere's  no  danger. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 

The  intimation  given  out  from  Oyster 
Bay  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  it  in  for  tlie  rascals,  has  caused  a 
panic  in  the  Colonel's  party. — Charleston 
News  and  Courier. 

Up  in  Wisconsin  the  Secretary  of  State 
.says  the  political  party  must  have  a 
color — red,  wliite,  blue,  or  green.  That 
being  the  case,  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation would  best  be  represented  by  a 
plaid. — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


FOREIGN        COMMENT 


OUR   HAND   IN  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE 

TREATY 

THE  PORTSMOUTH  TREATY,  which  halted  Japan's 
victorious  mai'ch,  originated  in  Washington,  and  since 
that  time  we  have  heard  over  and  over  again  of  Japan 
preparing  for  a  new  advance,  massing  troops  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  and  only  waiting  an  opportunity  for  attack.  But 
events  follow  each  other  with  vertiginous  rapidity  even  in  the 
once  slow  and  silent  East,  and  now  Russia  and  Japan  have  fallen 
into  each  other's  arms  and  made  a  defensive  and  offensive  treaty 
at  which  the  world  stands  amazed,  as  its  provisions  are  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  of  every  civilized  nation.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  asks  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  the  eminent  specialist 
on  things  Oriental.  In  The  Conterti'porary  Review  (London)  he 
answers  his  own  question  by  declaring  that  the  United  States 
has  driven  Japan  to  this  final  step,  as  it  drove  her  to  give  Russia 
easy  terms  at  Portsmouth.  Instead  of  trying  conclusions  with 
one  another  on  the  battle-field,  Russia  and  Japan  are  now  pre- 


he  withdrawn  in  like  manner  liorn  the  sphere  of  pure  commerce 
and  absorbed  by  the  whirlpool  of  politics,  Washington  came  to 
the  front  with  a  grandiose  scheme  of  neutralization  by  means 
of  international  railways.  Russia  and  Japan  were  asked  to 
terminate  their  temporary  tenure  of  the  Manchurian  lines  now, 
to  participate  in  building  a  network  of  other  lines  to  be  con- 
structed with  international  capital,  and  in  raising  the  requisite 
loans.  It  was  a  magnificent  idea  and  yet  a  simple  one  withal, 
worthy  of  the  country  whence  it  emanated.  But  it  is  one  of 
those  projects  which  ought  never  to  be  broached  unless  they 
are  certain  to  be  realized,  as  otherwise  they  bring  defeat  upon 
their  framers,  and  sometimes  disaster  upon  the  cause.  Mettle 
is  dangerous  in  a  blind  horse." 

At  the  same  time  China  is  "  growing  overweening  "  and  begins 
to  realize  "her  potentialities,"  which  she  thinks  the  United 
States  will  assist  her  in  practically  attaining.  Dr.  Dillon  writes 
of  China : 

"  America  and  China  are  drawn  together  as  closely  as  circum- 
stances permit,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  chancelleries 
of  Europe  that  China's  policy  is  now  influenced,  if  not  deter- 
mined, by  the  wishes  and  perhaps  the  advice  of  the  American 


DEPRESSING    EFFECT    OF    THE    BURDEN    OF    TAXATION    IN    JAPAN. 


— Tokyo  Puck. 


pared  to  marshal  their  battalions  under  one  flag  against  a  com- 
mon foe — America.  Secretary  Knox  laid  the  train  for  this  final 
diplomatic  explosion.  "  Let  us  combine,"  he  said,  "  to  keep  out 
war ;  we  Americans  are  not  a  warlike  nation,  but  wish  to  com- 
pete with  you  on  equal  terms,  financially,  commercially,  indus- 
trially, for  there  we  are  in  our  element."  This  is  Dr.  Dillon's 
interpretation  of  the  Knox  proposal,  and  he  adds  that  Russia 
and  Japan  replied :  "  That  is  the  very  reason  we  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind. "  "  Meanwhile  Japan  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
class  military  Power,  broken  loose  from  American  leading- 
strings,  "  and  has  "  soon  after  taken  Korea  with  her. "  This  means 
"two  countries  lost  to  the  United  States  commercial  ring." 
Meanwhile  China  has  become  "  the  ward  of  the  United  States." 
We  educate  and  arm  China,  and  build  its  railroads,  declares  Dr. 
Dillon.  Therefore  "  the  United  States  Government  forces  Russia 
and  Japan  into  fellowship,"  and  the  situation  now  stands: 
"  China  and  the  United  States  against  Russia  and  Japan."  To 
quote  his  words : 

■•  For  many  years  past  the  United  States  Government  has  pur- 
sued more  or  less  steadily  a  policy  in  the  Far  East  to  which  one 
might  aptly  give  the  name  of  commercial  interpenetration.  It 
consists  in  winning  the  markets  of  the  countries  in  question 
according  as  they  open  and  in  warding  off  from  these  countries 
sinister  political  entanglements  with  foreign  states.  The  means 
by  which  this  complex  purpose  has  been  striven  for  were  nar- 
rowed by  the  determination  of  the  American  people  not  to  be 
fetlocked  by  alliances  and  not  to  be  tempted  to  use  force. 
Colleges,  missions,  schools,  railway  enterprise,  hospitals,  and 
such  like  Western  institutions  have  been  the  chief  implements 
of  the  American  statesmen  among  peoples  of  the  East,  whether 
Bulgars,  Chinese,  Manchus,  or  Japs.  And  so  long  as  militarism 
was  kept  under  in  those  countries  the  Yankee  had  the  lead. 
But  not  longer.  Once  Nippon  possest  a  formidable  army  and 
Havy  of  her  own,  the  influence  of  Washington  waned  and  van- 
ished. The  protege  forthwith  became  a  daftgerous  rival,  and 
the  vast  stretch  of  territory  which  had  seemed  ear-marked  for 
American  industry  and  commerce  was  diminished  in  extent  by 
the  defection  of  Japan  and  Korea.     As  Manchuria  bade  fair  to 


Government.  That  assumption  would  explain  the  remarkable 
change  in  China's  bearing  toward  Japan  and  Russia,  which  has 
been  painfully  borne  in  upon  these  countries  of  late,  and  which 
has  certainly  had  something  to  do  with  bringing  them  together. 
China  is  beginning  to  awaken  to  consciousness  of  her  potential- 
ities, and  she  wishes  to  have  them  liberally  discounted  by  her 
neighbors.  She  is  moving  on  lines  parallel  to  those  which 
brought  Japan  to  the  summit  of  the  hierarchy  of  states." 

The  Chinese  are  in  many  important  points  of  character  very 
superior  to  the  Japanese,  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  who  has 
spent  years  in  studying  the  Far  East.  He  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  communicate  and  converse  with  Orientals 
in  their  several  vernaculars  and  has  received  a  degree  in  Oriental 
languages  from  the  universities  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Louvain. 
He  has  been  special  correspondent  for  The  Daily  Telegraph 
(London)  in  Armenia,  in  Spain  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  has  edited  a  Russian  paper  in  Odessa,  and  has  traveled 
extensively  in  China  and  Japan.  Accordingly  when  he  predicts 
for  China  a  position  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States, 
will  give  her  eventually  the  hegemony  in  Asia,  he  may  well  be 
listened  to.  And  indeed  Dr.  Dillon  thinks  that  China  needs 
only  the  leadership  of  some  great  statesman,  such  as  she 
does  not  at  present  possess,  to  reach  a  place  above  either 
Russia  or  Japan,  and  she  is  on  her  way  to  gain  that  place  and 
can  gain  it  best  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States.  To 
quote  further : 

"  In  spite  of  inadequate  equipment  and  great  obstacles  she  is 
advancing.  If  she  succeeded  in  reaching  the  goal,  in  becoming 
a  first-class  military  state,  China,  with  her  500,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, would  cause  Russia  and  Japan  well-grounded  anxiety. 
She  would  certainly  see  no  cause  for  sparing  their  feelings  or 
respecting  their  interests.  A  regenerate,  ["reformed  China, 
become  a  real  military  Power,  would  .be  mistress  of  the  Far 
East.  .  .  .  Under  the  wing  of  the  American  eagle  China  thinks 
she  may  find  the  high  level  which  has  so  often  been  prophesied 
for  her.  And  she  is  already  infusing  consciousness  of  this 
possibility  into  her  treatment  of  Japan  and  Russia." 
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ALFONSO  SIGNS  THE   DECREE 

MR.  CANALEJAS,  Premier  of  Spain,  has  gained  his 
point.  King  Alfonso  has  signed  the  decree  which  is 
to  limit  the  number  of  religious  associations,  and  to 
give  all  denominations  an  equal  footing  in  the  sight  of  the  law. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  step  which  the  clericals  look  upon  as  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  Senate  the  Bishop  of 
Madrid  recently  spoke  on  the  subject  in  the  following  terms, 
as  reported  in  the  Heraldo  (Madrid)  : 

"  It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  regard  the  crisis  in  re- 
ligious opinion  which  is  sweeping  over  Spain.  There  are  in 
Spain  fewer  religious  orders  than  exist  in  most  other  countries. 
The  regulations  made  by  the  recent  two  decrees  of  the  King  are 
quite  open  to  criticism  from  a  legal  standpoint  and  involve  an 
actual  infraction  of  the  Constitution." 

In  answer  to  these  remarks  Mr.  Canalejas  stood  up  and 
remarked : 

"  I  wish  to  speak  in  very  plain  terms.  Never  shall  a  foreign 
influence  force  the  hands  of  this  Government.  Never  shall  the 
power  of  the  Church  in  this  country  assert  itself  above  the 
power  of  the  State.  I  see  a  religious  element  in  Spain  which 
is  inclined  to  invade  a  sphere  with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do. 
...  I  have  violated  neither  the  Concordat  with  the  Vatican 
nor  the  Constitution  of  my  country.  There  are  moments  in  life 
when  a  decisive  step  has  to  be  taken.  This  moment  has  come 
for  Spain,  and  we  are  taking  the  course  which  is  the  only  one 
possible." 

Later  he  announced  that  the  Vatican  had  consented  to  nego- 
tiate the  question  on  the  basis  of  state  control.  Such  negotia- 
tions would  probably  end  in  peace. 

According  to  the  Epoca  (Madrid),  the  organ  of  the  Clericals, 
the  Catholics  in  Barcelona  and  other  cities  have  been  holding 
meetings  and  making  demonstrations  against  the  new  policy  of 
Canalejas.  Two  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held  at 
Barcelona,  where  Socialism  is  almost  as  strong  as  Clericalism. 
The  Conservative  leader,  Comas  y  Domenech,  proposed  a  motion 
which  was  enthusiastically  passed  to  the  effect  that  "  Spain  de- 
sires to  be  ruled  on  Catholic  lines  and  to  preserve  her  religious 
unity."  Another  resolution  proclaimed  "homage  and  uncondi- 
tional adhesion  to  the  Pope." 

We  can  get  some  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  Spanish  radicals 
from  the  Republican  organ  Pais  (Madrid),  which  says: 

"  If  Mr.  Canalejas  is  indeed  democratic  in  his  views  and  as- 
pirations, and  will  advance  without  wavering  in  defiance  of 
every  obstacle,  he  will  indeed  be  treading  the  path  traced  out 


AN    ANTICI.1i:KICAL    L)1:M0N,ST1{ATI0N    in    MADRID. 
C!ounter-(lemoiistrations  have  been  made  by  the  Catholics  in  Barcelona  and  other  cities 


"ALFONSO    CONSULTING    WITH    PREMIER    CANALEJAS. 

for  him  by  the  people  and  will  sweep  along  a  glorious  career 
whose  object  is  the  liberty  and  progress  of  Spain." 

The  politico-religious  condition  of  Spain  is  thus  summarized 
in  the  "  Statesman's  Year-Bock  "  : 

"  The  national  Church  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  adhere  to  that  faith,  ex- 
cept about  30,000,  Protestants  (about 7,000),  Jews  (about  4,000), 
Rationalists,  etc.  Within  the  Peninsula,  apart  from  Portugal, 
there  are  9  metropolitan  sees  and  47  suffragan  sees,  the  chief 
being  Toledo,  whose  archbishop  bears  likewise  the  title  of  Pa- 
triarch of  the  West  Indies.  The  Constitution  requires  the  nation 
to  support  the  clergy  and  the  buildings,  etc.,  of  the  Church,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  State  expends  annually  about  41,000,000 
pesetas    [$8,200,000].  .  .  .  The  relation    between   the   Church 

and  the  State,  and  the  position  of  the 
religious  orders,  are  regulated  by 
the  Concordat  of  1851.  A  restricted 
liberty  of  worship  is  allowed  to 
Protestants,  but  it  has  to  be  entirely 
in  private.  The  communities  of  the 
religious  orders  are  numerous  and 
influential  in  Spain.  Many  of  them 
have  schools,  and  about  5,200  of  their 
members  are  engaged  in  teaching 
boys  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
while,  within  many  of  their  estab- 
lishments, industries  of  all  kinds  are 
carried  on.  The  number  of  religious 
orders  in  Spain  is  about  3,253,  of 
which  597  are  for  men  and  2,656  are 
for  women.  Of  those  for  men,  294 
are  devoted  to  education,  92  to  the 
training  of  missionaries,  and  97  to 
the  training  of  priests.  The  total 
number  of  monks  is  about  10,630 
(including  840  foreigners).  The  or- 
ders for  women  comprize  910  for  edu- 
cation, 1,029  for  charity,  and  717  for 
a  contemplative  life.  The  number  of 
nuns  is  about  40,040  (including  1,360 
foreign  women)." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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ENGLAND'S   IMPERIAL  SWAY   MENACED 

ENGLAND  is  nearinK  serious  peril.  Her  Empire  is  in 
(lanKer  of  passinK  from  her.  The  writing  on  the  wall  is 
very  plain,  declares  Admiral  Mahan,  the  most  able  and 
brilliant  expert  on  maritime  warfare  in  the  world.  He  warns 
Great  Britain  to  be  on  the  watch,  to  be  prepared ;  for  the  sleep- 
less work  of  the  Government  which  holds  the  other  shore  of  the 
North  Sea  is  really  a  formidable  menace  to  the  permanence  of 
the  Empire.  The  growth  of  the  German  Navy  and  the  assurance 
that  $100,000,000  are  to  be  spent  annually  in  shipbuilding  for 
some  time  to  come  "  is  a  matter  of  general  international  impor- 
tance," declares  the  Admiral  in  the  London  Daih/  Mail,  where 
his  article  is  printed  in  extenso  twice  over.  Even  to  America 
Germany's  naval  strength  may  possibly  be  a  menace,  for,  as 
the  Admiral  says: 

"  Americans,  while  giving  full  credit  to  Germany  for  the  most 
friendly  intentions  toward  them,  have  to  note  that  in  the  future 
she  can  do  as  she  pleases  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  so  far  as 
our  intended  organization  of  naval  force  goes,  because  she  will 
be  decidedly  stronger  at  sea  than  we  in  the  United  States  ex- 
pect to  be,  and  we  have  over  her  no  military  check  such  as  the 
interests  of  Canada  impose  upon  Great  Britain." 

But  Germany  is  actually  at  present  "  the  immediate  antagonist 
of  Great  Britain."  »  The  steps  by  which  this  condition  was 
brought  about  are  thus  described : 

"  In  the  present  condition  of  Europe  the  creation  of  the  Ger 
man  fleet,  with  its  existing  and  proposed  development,  has 
necessitated  the  concentration  in  British  waters  of  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  disposable  British  battle  force.  These  facts 
constitute  Germany  the  immediate  antagonist  of  Great  Britain. 
I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  this  manifests  Germany's  pur- 
pose ;  I  simply  state  the  military  and  international  fact  without 
inference  as  to  motives.  The  geographical  situation  of  the  two 
states  reproduces  precisely  that  of  England  and  Holland  in  the 
early  days  of  Cromwell.  It  was  not  till  the  nations  had  fought 
and  the  Dutch  were  reduced,  less  by  battle  than  by  trade  de- 
struction, that  the  relief  of  pressure  in  the  North  Sea  enabled 
English  action  abroad.     This  result  was  attained  more  satisfac- 


torily forty  years  later  by  the  aliiance  of  the  two  states  under 
the  impulse  of  a  great  common  danger;  but  whether  that  alli- 
ance would  have  been  feasible  without  the  antecedent  settle- 
ment by  trial  of  strength  is  disputable.     In  the  course  of  the 


THE    KAISER    EAUGHS. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  only  picture  ever  taken  of  the  Kaiser  in  which  lie  is  not  serious.  He 
is  talking  to  the  Austrian  military  attach^  during  a  pause  in  the  army  maneuvers.  The 
General  Officer  laughing  is  Prince  Max  Egon  von  Fuerstenberg.  Lord  Lansdowne  (in  cap) 
ie  approaching  the  Kaiser  from  the  left. 


A    GERMAN    COLONEL. 

Among  the  German  forces  that  menace  Britain's  sway  is  the 
Eighth  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  who.se  honorary  colonel,  the 
Crown  Princess  Cecilie,  is  here  seen  riding  to  the  parade-ground 
to  grace  their  fiftieth  anniversary. 

earlier  war  the  Mediterranean  was  abandoned  by  the  English 
Navy  in  order  to  concentrate  in  home  waters,  and  this  concen- 
tration, coupled  with  the  commanding  position  of  the  British 
Islands  with  reference  to  Dutch  trade  routes,  determined  then 
the  issue." 

But  the  great  peril  to  the  Empire  lies  in  the  fact 
that  England  has  found  it  necessary  practically  to 
abandon  the  Mediterranean — "  one  of  the  great 
central  positions  of  the  maritime  world."  This  is 
"  ominous  of  a  day  when  the  Mediterranean  may 
pass  out  of  the  sphere  of  British  influence,  cen- 
tered round  the  British  Isles  alone."  It  would 
prove  the  death-knell  of  the  English  dominion. 
As  the  Admiral  puts  it: 

"This  will  symbolize,  if  it  does  not  at  once 
accompany,  the  passing  of  the  Empire ;  for  a 
hostile  force  in  the  Mediterranean  controls  not 
only  an  interior  line — as  compared  with  the  Cape 
route — but  an  interior  position,  from  which  it 
is  operative  against  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  in  the 
East. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  effect  of  this 
upon  the  solidity  of  the  Empire,  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  one  of  the  great  central  positions  of  the 
maritime  world.  A  weakened  Mediterranean  force 
is  the  symptom  that  neither  as  principal  nor  as 
ally  may  Great  Britain  be  able  to  play  the  part 
hitherto  assumed  by  her  in  the  great  drama  of 
which  the  awakening  of  the  East  is  the  present 
act ;  while  among  the  dramatis  personal  are  Egypt, 
India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand." 

"  We  are  very  grateful  to  Admiral  Mahan  for 
the  moving  and  ably  reasoned  warning  in  regard 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  of  naval  su- 
premacy which  he  has  addrest  to  the  British  peo- 
ple," remarks    The    Spectatm-    (London),    which 
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derides  "  the  foolish  notion  that  Admiral  Mahan  has  no  rig-ht 
to  interfere  in  our  affairs."  "  He  and  all  the  best  minds  in  his 
country  "  would  be  "  deeply  moved  and  deeply  injured  were  the 
British  nation  'to  founder  and  go  out.'"  Altho  Germany  is 
England's  natural  antagonist,  says  this  London  weekly,  yet— 

"  These  considerations,  we  need  hardly  say,  afford  no  grounds 
for  attacking  Germany  or  for  treating  her  in  an  aggressive 
spirit.  They  do,  however,  afford  grounds  (1)  for  active  and 
vigilant  preparation  ;  (2)  for  watching  and  clearly  understand- 
ing the  drift  of  German  policy;  and  (3)  for  the  maintenance 
throughout  the  world  of  those  friendships  and  understandings 
between  the  Powers  likely  to  be  endangered  by  aggressive  Ger- 
man action.  If  the  statesmen  of  the  rest  of  the  world  know 
their  business  and  hold  together,  even  the  most  philosophic  of 
German  statesmen  may  be  obliged  to  own  with  a  sigh  that  they 
can  find  no  opportunity  for  using  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy, 
and  that  they  must  deal  with  the  situation,  internal  as  well  as 
external,  by  some  other  means  than  the  surgery  of  war." 


WHAT  NORTH  AMERICA  CAN  TEACH 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

WHEN  a  professor  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  universi- 
ties of  Spain  advises  Latin  America  to  abandon  Span- 
ish educational  methods  and  adopt  those  of  the  United 
States,  we  can  ask  no  more  sincere  flattery.  That  is  the  counsel 
Prof.  Vincente  Gay,  of  the  University  of  Valladolid,  gives  the 
South  American  Republics  in  an  article  in  Espaha  Moderna 
(Madrid).  Education  in  the  Spanish  sense,  it  seems,  means  the 
study  of  law  or  medicine,  so  that  when  a  young  man  desires  an 
education  he  finds  that  he  must  become  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor. 
The  tendency  of  this  system  is  to  flood  the  country  with  a 
plethora  of  legal  and  medical  practitioners,  leaving  the  business 
pursuits  in  the  hands  of  the  uneducated  and  untrained.  In 
America  we  have  special  schools  which  train  men  in  business, 
in  technology,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  our  university  courses  do  not,  as  in  Spain,  disqualify 
men  for  commercial  pursuits.  After  dwelling  upon  the  new 
interest  the  Latin  Republics  are  finding  in  the  United  States, 
Professor  Gay  continues : 

"The  desire  of  the  South  American  people  to  benefit  by  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  has  been  roused.  At  this 
moment  an  interest  in  practical  affairs  has  risen  to  the  height 
of  enthusiasm  among  the  people  of  Latin  America  and  is  daily 
becoming  more  intense.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  place 
their  teaching  institutions  in  the  hands  of  North  American 
masters,  but  yet  they  may  greatly  improve  their  methods  of 
instruction  by  copying  their  neighbors.  This  may  be  done,  not 
by  establishing  the  North  American  system  of  education  in 
these  countries,  but  rather  by  impressing  on  the  minds  of  edu- 
cators the  necessity  of  a  greater  elasticity  in  the  courses  taught, 
and  a  range  of  adaptability  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  each 
locality." 

This  brings  the  writer  to  remark  that  professionalism  is  the 
fatal  fetish  of  the  Latin  American : 

"  The  most  serious  defect  in  this  system  is  that  youths  who 
would  be  admirably  fitted  for  trade  or  industrial  life  are  urged 
on  to  pursue  studies  which  they  have  no  capacity  for  mastering, 
and  hence  fail  of  attaining  their  natural  vocation.  It  is  evident 
that  this  tendency  originates  in  a  certain  prejudice  against  trade 
as  a  profession,  a  prejudice  inherited  from  Spain.  It  is  high 
time  that  this  system  of  education  should  so  adjust  itself  as  to 
abolish  or  at  least  lessen  the  influence  of  such  prejudices.  The 
ambition  of  every  family  in  South  America  to  educate  their 
sons  for  medicine  or  the  law  has  resulted  in  such  a  plethora  of 
professional  men  as  is  unprecedented  in  any  other  part  of  the 
civilized  world." 

In  this  respect  the  United  States  furnishes  an  admirable  ex- 
ample for  Latin  America  to  copy.  As  Professor  Gay  remarks 
of  our  country : 

"  Commerce  and  industry  in  the  United  States  are  the  chosen 
sphere  of  men  of   the  greater  talent  and  capacity,   instead  of 


being  the  refuge  of  the  incapable,  or  of  those  who  can  not  aspire 
to  the  so-called  liberal  professions.  All  the  Latin-American 
countries  will  soon  see  the  necessity  for  abandoning  this  preju- 
dice against  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits.  Their  system 
of  college  education  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  this  need." 

Particularly  important  is  the  example  set  by  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  of  woman's  education  and  professional  training. 
As  we  read : 

"  Another  lesson  which  the  United  States  teaches  to  the  Latin 
Republics,  a  lesson  of  incalculable  value,  is  the  necessity  of 
paying  greater  attention  to  the  education  of  women.  In  spite 
of  all  that  may  be  stated  to  the  contrary,  it  is  indubitable  that 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  influence  of  woman 
is  greater  than  in  these  lands.  In  many  respects  it  reaches  a 
higher  level  than  even  in  the  United  States.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  education  of  children  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
mothers.  The  intimacy  and  companionship  which  obtains  be- 
tween father  and  sons  and  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  family 
life  in  the  United  States  is  unknown  in  Latin  America,  where 
the  directing  influence  of  the  mother  is  paramount,  and  the 
father's  authority  does  not  interpose  until  the  sons  reach  an 
age  when  the  choice  of  a  profession  is  necessary." 

The  mothers  spoil  their  sons  by  an  excess  of  indulgence,  and 
they  are  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  that  contact  with  real  life 
which  makes  young  North  Americans  so  ready  and  fit  to  cope 
with  the  practical  issues  of  life  and  to  conquer  success.  It  is 
even  worse  with  the  girls,  altho  there  is. at  last  awakening 
among  women  a  desire  to  follow  the  ideals  of  the  United  States, 
and  "  the  idea  of  preparing  girls  of  the  middle  class  to  gain  a 
subsistence  for  themselves,  as  they  do  in  North  America,  is  at 
length  beginning  to  gain  currency  in  Latin-American  countries." 


OSCAR  ll.'S  FEAR  OF  THE  YELLOW  PERIL— The  late 
Oscar  II.  of  Sweden  was  a  man  of  great  diplomacy  and  far- 
seeing  political  sagacity.  Principally  for  this  reason  he  was 
the  chosen  head  of  most  of  the  international  arbitration  councils 
which  took  place  in  Europe  during  the  latter  decade  or  two  of 
his  reign,  and  the  diplomatic  world  of  Europe  was  always  eager 
for  his  opinions.  In  the  last  number  of  La  Revue  Diplomatique 
(Paris)  Prince  Adam  Wiszniewski  publishes  part  of  a  letter, 
written  by  King  Oscar  to  him,  and  dated  March  22,  1896 — long 
before  the  Russo-Japanese  War  took  place — in  which  the  King 
expresses  himself  thus : 

"  I  hope  to  die  in  peace.  My  military  and  warlike  inclinations, 
which  were  rather  strong  in  my  younger  years,  have  gradually 
died  down  and  have  now  all  but  disappeared.  But  I  believe 
that  in  the  bloody  conflict,  sure  to  take  place  some  time,  and 
on  the  outcome  of  which  the  fate  of  Europe  will  probably  de- 
pend, the  Occident  will  be  conquered  by  the  Orient — where 
already  each  day  sees  the  organization  of  the  strong  race  of  the 
future  and  the  preparation  for  the  great  battle. 

"Japan's  power  of  expansion,  the  energy  of  her  patriotic 
people, the  efficiency  of  her  Government,  the  brilliant  organiza- 
tion of  her  military  forces  by  land  and  sea,  the  valor  and  ad- 
mirable patriotism  of  her  soldiers,  the  capability  and  decision 
of  her  officers — all  this  has  imprest  me  tremendously.  These 
Asiatic  nations  who  have  hitherto  been  the  butt  of  our  contempt 
must  be  counted  with,  and  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  worry 
and  fear  when  I  contemplate  the  dangers  to  the  Western-Euro- 
pean civilization,  sure  to  loom  up  from  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  I  see  things  in  a  far  too  dismal  light,  and 
that  the  reality  of  the  future  will  prove  to  be  a  brighter  one. 
But  at  my  age  one  has  lost  so  many  illusions." 

Oscar  II.  saw  the  necessity  of  an  alliance  of  the  European 
States,  and  he  held  Emperor  William  II.  to  be  the  man  suited  for 
the  execution  of  this  plan.  In  a  letter  to  Prince  Wiszniewski, 
he  wrote :  "  In  a  few  days  I  am  going  to  Christiania,  there  to 
receive  Germany's  young  Emperor — who  will  mark  his  place  in 
history  as  a  luminous  star  shows  its  brilliancy  in  the  heavens." 
Prince  Wiszniewski  adds  that  the  Emperor  William  has  exprest 
himself  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  European  alliance. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  BLUENESS  OF   WATER 

STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  the  precise  color  of  chemically 
pure  water  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  Common  as 
water  is,  it  comes  so  near  to  being  a  universal  solvent 
that  there  is  always  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  its  color  may 
not  be  due  to  minute  quantities  of  some  dissolved  or  suspended 
impurity.  In  Nature  (London,)  W.  N.  Hartley,  writing  from 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  gives  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  color  of  perfectly  pure  water  is  blue.  After 
noting  the  fact  that  "  optically  pure  water  can  not  be  obtained 
by  distillation,"  he  says: 

"  Pure  water  was  prepared  by  Tyndall  by  melting  clear  block- 
ice  in  a  vacuum.  Its  color  was  blue  when  seen  through  a  tube 
three  feet  long. 

"  The  color  of  a  hard  water  which  has  been  softened  by  Clark's 
process  may  be  seen  at  the  Colne  Valley  water-works,  visible 
from  the  train  on  the  up-line  just  south  of  Watford  Station,  and 
at  Joynson's  paper  works  at  St.  Mary  Grey  in  Kent.  When  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  visited  these 
works  some  years  ago,  they  were  much  struck  by  the  very 
beautiful  blue  of  the  water.  It  was  even  suggested  that  it  had 
been  purposely  colored  with  a  very  pure  blue  dye.  Water  of 
similar  purity,  containing  very  little  mineral  matter,  being  re- 
markable for  its  softness,  comes  from  the  Greensand  below 
the  London  clay.  Such  blue  water  I  have  noticed  in  the  bed- 
rooms and  bathrooms  of  the  Euston  Hotel,  the  supply  coming 
from  an  artesian  well. 

"  There  are  two  natural  sources  of  extremely  pure  water  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  I  can  not  believe  that  the  water 
from  the  second  source  receives  any  color  or  appearance  of  blue 
through  the  reflection  of  light  by  fine  particles  in  suspension. 
The  first  is  in  the  Fairy  Loch  beside  Loch  Lomond,  situated  on 
a  little  promontory  south  of  Tarbert.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that 
there  is  any  color  in  the  water  except  at  a  point  where  it  wells 
up  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock  and  passes  over  a  vein  of  milk- 
white  quartzite  which  crosses  the  bottom ;  here  it  exhibits  a 
beautiful  blue  color. 

"  The  second  source  is  the  Wells  of  Dee,  situated  in  the  Larig 
(Learg  Gruamach)  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Macdhui,  and  between  it 
and  Braerlach,  about  half-way  between  Deeside  and  Speyside. 
It  is  a  small  tarn  or  pool  with  a  bottom  like  that  of  three  miles 
of  the  pass — nothing  but  large  pieces  of  splintered  red  granitic 
rock.  It  stands  about  2,700  feet  above  the  sea.  The  water, 
according  to  my  recollection,  passes  down  underneath  broken 
rocks  in  a  narrow  rift  in  the  mountain  side,  and  is  derived  from 
the  melting  of  snow  on  its  northern  slope  near  the  summit, 
which  is  1,598  feet  (1,500  feet  by  my  aneroid)  higher  and  above 
all  vegetation.  The  pool  is  too  small  to  be  shown,  but  the 
stream  which  runs  out  of  it  appears  on  the  river  of  that  name. 
The  bottom  of  the  small  pool  is  visible  everywhere,  and  its  ap- 
parent color  varies  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  being  dull  red 
near  the  sides,  to  a  brownish-purple  where  it  is  apparently 
deepest.  The  pure  blue  color  of  the  water  was  only  seen  on 
putting  a  white  object,  such  as  a  piece  of  porcelain,  into  it. 
The  effect  of  the  blue  color  of  the  water  on  the  light  reflected 
from  the  red  rock  at  the  bottom  is  to  give  it  a  purple  tint. 

'■  It  is  evident  that  the  blue  is  wholly  due  to  the  absorption 
of  rays  of  complementary  color,  because  if  it  were  not,  the  re- 
flection of  blue  rays  by  suspended  fine  particles  would  be  seen 
against  a  dark  ground  on  looking  into  the  water.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  water  when  undisturbed  on  the  surface  was  not 
visible ;  it  was  very  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  its  depth, 
everything  on  the  bottom  being  sharply  defined.  These  observa- 
tions were  made  under  a  diffused  and  subdued  light  in  a  very 
clear  atmosphere,  the  light  being  of  uniform  intensity  over  the 
whole  sky,  which  was  entirely  covered  with  small  grayish  clouds, 
no  direct  sunlight  or  blue  sky  being  anywhere  visible.  A  fact 
adverse  to  the  view  that  the  blue  could  be  reflected  light  is  that 
the  light  which  escapes  reflection  has  a  reddish-golden  color. 
In  a  hazy  atmosphere  when  the  sun  is  low  and  we  look  toward 
it,  we  see  the  golden  color;  in  the  opposite  direction  we  see  the 
blue  opalescence.  The  white  light  fi-om  the  sky  traversed  the 
water  in  two  directions  to  the  bottom,  and  then,  by  reflection, 
back  again,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  two  opposite  colors 
would  neutralize  each  other." 


COLORED   UNDERWEAR  FOR  SUMMER 

COLORED  underwear  for  hot,  sunny  climates  is  advocated 
in  a  leading  editorial  by  American  Medicine  (New  York) . 
When  it  was  first  suggested,  says  this  paper,  that  skins 
were  pigmented  to  exclude  too  much  light,  physicians  were 
skeptical,  preferring  to  consider  nature  a  fool  to  create  colored 
races  in  light  countries.  The  Ijght  theory  that  was  utterly  re- 
jected by  Americans  has  since  been  ao^pted  by  the  French  and 
British,  however,  who  are  now  taking  steps  in  the  tropics  to 
give  themselves  the  same  protection  by  colored  underclothing 
that  nature  gives  to  the  natives  by  colored  skins— another  of 
the  innumerable  instances  where  an  American  idea  must  go  to 
Europe  for  acceptance.     The  writer  continues : 

"  Now  that  the  subject  is  considered  settled  abroad,  we  are 
tardily  taking  it  up.  In  an  article  in  The  Medical  Press  of  June 
2,  1909,  Doctors  Phalen  and  Nichols  describe  the  experiments 
now  being  made  to  find  out  whether  it  will  do  any  good  to  pro- 
tect our  soldiers  from  tropical  light  by  opaque  underclothing, 
and  they  make  the  astounding  assertion  that  they  are  personally 
in  '  the  strict  agnostic  mood. '  So  there  are  still  some  who  think 
that  the  pigment  of  the  Filipinos  is  merely  a  useless  freak  of 
silly  nature.  This  is  depressing,  yet  it  shows  the  proverbial 
difficulty  with  which  a  new  idea  attains  recognition 

"  Opaque  clothing  is  becoming  popularized  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  instinctive  demand  for  it,  not  only  in  the  tropics 
but  in  America  also,  is  so  great  that  manufacturers  are  flood- 
ing the  market  with  enormous  quantities  of  black  undergar- 
ments. Lay  experience  already  shows  it  to  be  comfortable  and 
beneficial.  It  is,  of  course,  wholly  unnecessary  in  such  cloudy 
places  as  Northern  Europe,  nor  do  the  swarthy  Italians  need 
it,  but  blond  migrant  types  must  use  it  when  residing  in  light 
countries  where  the  native  is  pigmented.  It  is  considered  well 
worth  a  trial  in  this  latitude,  for  it  has  been  known  to  prevent 
those  nervous  conditions  so  common  in  the  light  season.  That 
is,  it  begins  to  look  as  tho  the  lay  public  will  lead  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  follow.  It  might  be  well  to  direct  attention  to 
the  need  of  better  head-covering  if  one  is  exposed  to  the  sun. 
All  tropical  natives  use  elaborate  head-dresses  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  is  noticed  that  our  own  outdoor  workmen  have  an  instinc- 
tive desire  for  black  felt  hats.  Agricultural  laborers,  in  our 
South,  and  Mexicans  also,  use  opaque  hats  to  a  large  extent, 
and  prefer  those  with  wide  brims.  The  dinky  little  straw  hats 
with  narrow  brims  affected  by  city  dwellers  afford  no  protec- 
tion at  all  in  the  sun,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  much  suffering 
as  well  as  actual  sickness  if  the  wearers  do  not  remain  con- 
stantly in  the  shade.  There  is  need  of  a  great  deal  more  knowl- 
edge of  summer  hygiene  in  order  to  combat  the  fashions  of  our 
cities,  which  are  much  nearer  the  tropics  than  we  realize." 


ENGLISH   PRAISE  OF  OUR  SURGERY 

SOME  pleasant  words  about  the  status  of  surgery  in  the 
United  States  are  spoken  by  a  London  surgeon.  Dr.  W. 
Arbuthnot  Lane,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  writing  in  The  Prac- 
titioner (London).  Says  a  reviewer  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (Chicago) : 

"  Europeans  who  have  made  a  study  of  commercial  life  in  the 
United  States  maintain  that  the  fundamental  difference  in 
methods  between  the  American  and  the  European  is  one  of 
mental  attitude.  With  the  European  the  tendency  is  to  adhere 
to.  or  at  most  to  modify,  the  old ;  with  the  American,  to  attempt 
what  is  altogether  new.  The  European  engineer  prides  himself 
on  the  fact  that  his  machinery  is  so  well  made  and  so  carefully 
preserved  that  it  will  last  a  generation  ;  the  American  engineer 
on  the  other  hand  does  not  hesitate  to  relegate  to  the  scrap-heap 
the  most  elaborate  piece  of  machnery  the  moment  a  more 
efficient  piece  is  invented  to  take  its  place." 

That  this  progressive  attitude  is  not  confined  to  mechanics 
and  commerce  in  America  is  evidenced,  the  writer  believes,  by 
Dr.  Lane's  observations.     Contrasting  the  skepticism  of  British 
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surgeons  with  the  prevailing  attitude  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  he  says  of  the 
surgeons  on  this  side  of  the  water : 

"  They  are  in  advance  of  us  in  many  ways 
in  their  methods  of  investigation.  They 
attack  any  new  problem  very  thoroughly  and 
do  their  utmost  to  verify  every  fact  by  per- 
sonal observation.  .  .  .  They  are  not  satisfied 
to  accept  unreservedly  any  statement  or  ob- 
servation, and  least  of  all,  any  opinion,  and 
they  are  only  prepared  to  receive  it  when 
they  themselves  have  either  seen  it  or  are 
satisfied  as  to  its  accurarv.  They  have  no  re- 
spect for  so-called  authority  and  part  with  in- 
numerable surgical  creeds  which  continue  to 
control  us  as  readily  as  their  business  men 
'  scrap '  machinery  the  moment  a  better 
mechanism  is  devised.  It  is  this  attitude  of 
the  American  surgeon  that  is  exerting  such  a 
magnificent  influence  on  the  surgery  of  that 
country  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  making  them 
the  most  progressive  surgical  body  in  the 
world. " 


PROPER    LIGHTING 
LAWMAKERS 


FOR 


WHILE  OUR  muck-raking  magazines 
would  turn  a  direct  shaft  of  bright 
white  light  on  our  lawmakers  in 
Washington,  we  learn  from  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  The  Illuminating  Engineer  (New  York)  that  the  proper 
lighting  is  rather  a  soft,  indirect  illumination.  A  direct  ray 
strikes  the  lawmaker  in  the  eye,  causing  optical  irritation,  nerv- 
ous strain,  irritability,  and,  possibly,  a  life  of  sin  and  sorrow. 
A  more  diffuse  and  gentle  light  soothes  the  nerves,  calms  the 
mind,  and  induces  an  equable  and  righteous  disposition.  Some 
time  ago  we  quoted  from  this  magazine  of  light  and  leading 
some  rather  caustic  criticism  of  the  lighting  of  public  buildings 
in  Washington,  so  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  in  the  July  issue 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Augustus  D.  Curtis  indicating 
the  dawn  of  a  better  day,  so  to  speak.     He  tells  us  : 

"  While  the  Senate  and  House  Chambers  are  illuminated  in  a 
very  satisfactory  and  rational  manner ;  that  is,  semiindirect 
illumination  (skylight  illumination  in  the  daytime  and  artificial 
light  thrown  through  the  glass  ceilings  at  night),  the  offices  in 
the  Capitol  building  especially  are  illuminated  in  a  most  abomi- 
nable manner.  A  great  number  of  32  candle-power  carbon  fila- 
ment lamps,  usually  within  the  range  of  vision,  are  placed  either 
around  the  walls  of  the  interiors  or  on  fixtures  of  antique  design, 
hanging  below  a  center  outlet.  Expense  or  comfort  does  not 
seem  to  receive  any  consideration.  The  long  tunnel-like  corri- 
dors are  illuminated  with  bare  lamps  at  the  ceiling,  which  fur- 
nish poor  illumination  and  give  a  very  gloomy  appearance. 

"  Recently,  however,  there  seems  to  be  an  awakening  in  this 
respect,  and  Col.  Elliott  Woods,  superintendent  of  the  Capitol 
building  and  grounds,  has  at  his  own  initiative  had  a  number  of 
installations  made,  which  by  contrast  are  awakening  our  law- 
makers to  recent  developments  in  illumination  and  showing 
them  that  comfort  and  rational  illumination  are  available. 

"  As  is  patent  to  every  one,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  the 
tungsten  lamps  in  all  of  their  bare  and  glaring  brilliancy. 
Either  frosted  globes  or  frosted  bowls  and  decorative  art  glass 
must  be  used  in  connection  with  them  to  modify  their  intense 
brilliancy  and  make  possible  their  use  in  dii-ect  lighting. 

"  Indirect  illumination  in  its  recent  developments,  whereby 
the  light  is  thrown  by  the  proper  appliances  to  the  ceiling  at 
the  correct  angle  to  reflect  it  back  to  the  working  plane  can  be 
accomplished  without  more  loss  or  waste  than  is  used  in  pro- 
tecting the  eye  by  the  frosted  bowls  and  art  work  as  mentioned. 

"  A  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  there  is  a  great 
loss  in  efficiency  by  using  this  method  of  handling  the  light. 
This  is  an  erroneous  idea,  as  proved  in  hundreds  of  instances  of 
practical  application." 

In  the  same  issue  H.  B.  Wheeler  tells  more  definitely  of  some 


COL.    ELLIOTT  WOODS, 

Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  and 
its  grounds  at  Washington,  who  is 
"  awakening  our  lawmakers  to  recent 
developments  in  illumination." 


of  these  successful  experiments  in  the  na- 
tional Capitol.  Of  the  main  office  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  he  writes  that  indirect 
illumination  has  proved  a  revelation  there, 
after  constant  change  of  lighting  arrange- 
ments, each  of  which  seemed  worse  than  all 
the  others.  Fifteen  100-watt  tungsten  lamps 
are  used,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  light- 
ing is  excellent  and  less  than  half  as  much 
current  is  used  as  before.     We  read : 

"  Col.  Henry  Casson,  sergeant-at-arms, 
states : 

"  '  It  is  the  best  light  I  think  I  have  ever 
seen  of  any  description,  and  I  can  not  speak 
too  highly  of  the  soft,  pleasing  effect.  It  has 
been  pronounced  by  every  one  who  has  seen 
it  as  perfect  in  every  way.  The  most  remote 
corners  of  the  room  are  as  light  as  the  center, 
where  the  fixtures  are.  I  do  not  know  how 
these  lights  could  be  improved  on.  Certainly 
they  are  a  great  comfort  to  the  office  force, 
who  are  obliged  to  work  by  electric  light  by 

day  and  often  at  night. ' 

"  The  [other]  illustration  shows  the  en- 
trance way  to  the  house  side  of  the  Capitol 
building.  It  has  been  necessary  to  illuminate 
this  space  at  all  times,  as  there  are  no  out- 
side windows  sufficient  to  furnish  light.  Never 
since  the  Capitol  has  been  built  has  this  en- 
trance been  satisfactorily  lighted  until  now. 
"  In  common  with  most  of  the  passageways 
and  rooms  in  the  old  Capitol  building,  it  has  an  arched  ceiling. 
As  will  be  noted,  the  entrance  is  approached  through  swinging 
doors,  which  brings  one  immediately  into  this  corridor,  which 
is  flanked  on  either  side  by  elevators  and  large  marble  arches, 
which  support  the  heavy  structure  above.  Back  of  these  arches 
are  dark  recesses,  which  are  practically  waste  spaces.  As 
stated  by  Mr.  Gliem,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer  of  the 
Capitol  buildings,  the  lighting  of  this  entrance  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  they  had. 

"  At  certain  times  of  the  day,  this  entrance  way  is  crowded 
with  members  of  Congress  and  visitors  passing  in  and  out  and 
using  the  elevators,  and  direct  lighting,  as  formerly  used  in  the 
top  center  of  the  dome,  furnished  very  poor  illumination,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  recognize  one.  Besides,  to  one  com- 
ing from  the  daylight  this  dimly  lighted  corridor  presented  a 
very  gloomy  appearance,  which  was  enhanced  by  the  massive 
architecture  and  deep  recesses  mentioned. 

"  As  the  dome  was  of  a  light  brown  color,  with  recess  panels 
surrounded  by  gold  moldings,  there  was  a  question  as  to  the 
desirability  of  attempting  the  illumination  by  indirect  methods. 
The  fixture  as  shown,  however,  containing  four  indirect  lighting 
units,  each  covering  a  100-watt  clear  bulb  tungsten  lamp,  solved 
this  problem  in  a  most  satisfactory  way. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  corridor  is  now  as  if  there  was  sky- 
light daylight  illumination  from  the  dome,  and  the  result  is  such 
that  much  favorable  comment  is  exprest,  especially  by  those 
who  previously  experienced  the  poor  lighting  of  this  space." 


GROWTH  OF  FRENCH  FORESTS— Complaints  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  forests  were,  of  course,  heard  in  Europe  many 
years  ago,  when  our  forests  were  rather  in  the  way  than  in  need 
of  conservation,  and  our  conservationists  may  be  encouraged 
when  they  learn  that  in  France  the  agitation  has  been  so  effect- 
ive that  the  forest  acreage  there  is  now  on  the  increase.  It  is 
the  general  impression  that,  during  the  last  century  forests 
have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  and  that  the  recent  severe  floods 
in  Paris  are  due  largely  to  this.  A  recent  investigation  by 
Rothea,  published  in  the  Revue  des  Eaux  et  Forets  and  noticed 
in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  June  25),  indicates,  on  the 
contrary,  that  reforestation  has  been  going  on  steadily  during 
the  entire  latter  part  of  the  century.  There  was  in  1825  an 
acreage  of  forest  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  but  in  1892  there  was  fully  20  per  cent,  more,  or 
half  as  much  again  as  in  1825.     To  quote : 
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"  It  would  not  seem  that  there  has  been  much  deforestation 
since  1892.  Mr.  Rothea  cites  figures  for  the  arrondissement  of 
Toul,  where  from  1900  to  1908  2,700  acres  have  been  planted  and 
75  cut  off — a  g-ain  of  2,625  acres.  And  it  is  sufficient  to  com- 
pare the  editions  of  the  Staff  Chart  to  see  that  this  phenomenon 
has  been  quite  general  in  the  basin  of  Paris  and  in  the  north  of 
France. 

"  Reforestation  is  a  useful,  an  indispensable  thing.  The  de- 
forestation evil,  however,  is  perhaps  not  so  great  as  has  been 
asserted.  Some  large  forests  have  been  entirely  cut  down  of 
late  ;  this  is  a  very  regrettable  fact,  which  perhaps  effort  should 
have  been  made  to  prevent ;  but  the  phenomenon  is  local ;  the 
forests  will  grow  again.  More,  these  great  cuts  have  so  lowered 
the  price  of  wood  that  many  owners  are  now  hesitating  to  cut 
their  timber. 

"  In  any  case,  it  would  appear  well  established  that  wholesale 
deforestation  is  not  now  taking  place,  and  so  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  inundations." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


FRUITS  THAT  NEED  WASHING 


THE  BEST  fruits  to  eat  are  those  with  inedible  rinds  or 
skins,  because  in  removing  these  we  remove  all  injurious 
matter  that  may  have  lodged  on  the  outer  surface. 
Fruits  with  skins  that  are  occasionally  eaten,  like  the  apple, 
are  not  so  good,  from  this  point  of  view,  because  we  are  apt, 
in  consuming  the  skin,  to  get  with  it  much  that  is  objectionable  ; 
and  fruits  with  no  skins,  like  most  berries,  are  worst  of  all. 
These  require  thorough  washing,  and  they  seldom  get  it.  All 
this  and  more  we  learn  from  a  brief  editorial  in  The  Lancet 
(London,  July  2).  The  writer  falls  foul,  especially,  of  the  popu- 
lar strawberry,  not  only  because  it  is  skinless,  but  also  because 
it  grows  close  to  the  ground  and  hence  is  particularly  apt  to  be 
dirty.     We  read : 

"  Freshly  peeled  fruits  are  probably  aseptic,  and  in  this  cate- 
gory may  be  included  such  familiar  examples  as  the  apple, 
pear,  peach,  apricot,  orange,  and  banana.  The  peel  in  these  in- 
stances has  obviously  no  part  in  the  dietetic  quality  of  the  fruit, 
and  few  persons,  we  imagine,  are  tempted  to  consume  the  pro- 
tective coating;  it  has  no  attractive  flavor,  and  it  is  commonly 
tough  and  indigestible.  The  strawberry,  however,  has  no  shield 
in  the  shape  of  a  peel,  and  it  would  be  very  surprizing  if  the 
fruit  as  it  reaches  the  consumer  was  free  from  external  taint. 


.  -^fm 


By  couriesy  of  '•  The  IlliiiiiinatiTig  En^'ineer  "  New  York. 

"IT  13  THE  BEST  LIGHT  I  HAVE  EVER  SEEN." 

That  is  what  Col.  Henry  Casson,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  says  of  the  lighting  of 
Capitol.  Tho  lisht  is  thrown  upward,  making  the  illumination  diffuse  and  soft 


B\  courtesy  of  "Tne  Illumiiiauntr  Eiij^ineer,"'  New   York. 

ILLUMINATION    LIKE    DAYLIGHT. 

This  corridor  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  formerly  dark 
and  gloomy,  is  now  lighted  by  indirect  light  that  is  like  "skylight 
daylight  illumination  from  the  dome." 

considering  that  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  contamination.  It 
matters  little  under  what  conditions  the  banana  or  the  orange 
is  picked  and  packed,  because  before  these  fruits  are  consumed 
they  are  skinned,  and  hence  the  impurities  due  to  handling  or 
to  insanitary  packing  or  environment  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
removed  with  the  peel,  tho  we  say  this  with  reservations.  The 
strawberry  flourishes  in  a  '  bed  ' ;  it  is  within 
splashing  distances  of  the  fertilizers  used  to  en- 
courage its  growth  and  maturity ;  it  is  picked 
by  hands  not  necessarily  under  sanitary  control ; 
and,  lastly,  in  transit  it  may  easily  encounter  sur- 
roundings which  need  no  bacteriological  proof  to 
show  them  as  hygienically  objectionable.  The 
strawberry  should  certainly  be  washed ;  the  proc- 
ess is  simple  and  need  not  in  recognizable  de- 
gree detract  from  the  highly  esteemed  character- 
istics of  the  fruit,  while  the  small  attention  which 
washing  involves  may  likely  enough  reap  a  great 
reward  in  averting  a  disaster  to  health.  This 
injunction  is  not  so  absurd  or  superfluous  as  some 
may  think,  when  it  is  considered  how  liable  the 
strawberry  is  to  contamination.  Most  cleanly  dis- 
posed people  if  they  visited  the  strawberry-fields 
in  full  process  of  picking  would  soon  regard  the 
washing  of  the  strawberry  before  it  came  to  the 
table  or  before  they  consumed  it  as  imperative. 
Apart  from  the  questionable  cleanliness  of  the 
picker's  person,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the 
surface  of  the  fruit  is  liable  to  be  sticky,  and 
therefore  to  hold  on  to  any  impurity  with  which 
it  may  come  into  contact.  Further,  the  straw- 
berry's exterior,  in  bacteriological  parlance, 
affords  an  excellent  nutritive  or  culture  medium 
for  organisms.  '  Never  eat  an  unwashed  straw- 
berry '  is  therefore  neither  absurd  nor  unsound 
counsel,  and  those  who  think  that  to  subject  the 
fruit  to  such  treatment  would  spoil  its  flavor  are 

^.     ^     .     ,         invited   now,  while  strawberries   are  cheap  and 
his  office  in  the  i      ^-j?   i     j.  ^      j.\.  •  i.  n 

,  yet  sufficient.         plentiful,  to  make  the  experiment. 
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TWO  PHOTOGRAPHIC   PROCESSES   IN 

ONE 

THE  THOUSANDS  of  amateur  photographers  will  be 
interested  in  the  announcement  in  a  French  scientific 
,  journal  of  a  further  simplification  of  their  art.  Hereto- 
fore one  of  the  first  lessons  to  be  learned  by  the  amateur  is  that 
he  must  not  get  a  drop  of  his  fixing  solution  into  his  developer. 
It  is  therefore  somewhat  disconcerting  to  read  of  a  new  process 
in  which  the  fixer  and  developer  are  mixt  together  and  allowed 
to  work  simultaneously.  The  developer  brings  out  the  image  ; 
the  fixer  dissolves  away  all  of  the  superfluous  sensitive  salt  so 
that  the  image  is  made  permanent.  It  is  possible  and  practical, 
we  are  told  by  Ernest  Coustet  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris, 
June  25) ,  to  perform  these  two  operations  at  once,  provided  the 
proper  proportions  are  preserved.  The  time  required  is  rather 
long,  but  on  the  other  hand,  no  watching  is  necessary  and  the 
process  becomes  quite  automatic.  Mr.  Coustet  reminds  us  that 
in  the  "  tank-method  "  of  development  now  much  used  by  ama- 
teurs we  already  have  a  process  in  which  all  negatives  are 
treated  alike,  regardless  of  times  of  exposure  or  other  differ- 
ences between  them.     He  goes  on  : 

"  This  method  is  leading  quite  naturally  to  a  notable  simplifi- 
cation of  photographic  processes.  Once  we  admit  the  possibility 
of  letting  the  developer  act  during  a  fixt  period,  which  is  always 
the  same,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  of  the  exposure,  it 
becomes  easy  to  combine  the  two  operations  of  developing  and 
fixing,  which  were  formerly  quite  distinct,  and  separated  by 
copious  washings.  The  essential  thing  is  to  mix  the  developer 
and  fixer  in  such  proportions  that  the  image  obtained  under 
these  conditions  shall  be  neither  too  weak  nor  too  black.  If  the 
fixer  acts  too  quickly,  the  sensitive  silver-salt  in  the  film  will 
be  dissolved  before  it  is  reduced  by  the  developer,  and  there 
will  be  only  an  incomplete  image.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dissolving  action  is  too  slow,  the  developer  will  blacken  too 
much  of  the  salt  and  the  intensity  of  the  negative  will  be 
too  great 

"  Again,  the  presence  of  the  fixer  in  the  developer  tends  to 
correct,  in  some  measure,  the  errors  of  exposure  and  to  diminish 
the  differences  of  intensity  that  might  thus  result  from  a  strict 
time-development  of  the  negatives. 

"  In  fact,  when  the  exposure  has  been  too  long,  the  image 
will  develop  too  rapidly  and  will  be  too  black  unless  watched. 
But  in  such  a  case,  as  less  of  the  sensitive  salt  remains  to  be 
dissolved,  the  hyposulfite  will  do  its  work  more  rapidly.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  developer  decomposes  the  bromid  of  sil- 
ver, it  oxidizes  and  becomes  less  active.  The  more  the  image 
gains  in  detail  and  intensity,  the  weaker  the  developer  gets. 
Thus  the  dissolving  action  of  the  hyposulfite  becomes  prepon- 
derant later  than  it  would  if  the  exposure  had  been  shorter." 

Exactly  the  reverse  effect  takes  place,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
show,  in  case  of  underexposure,  so  that  in  all  cases  a  combina- 
tion of  developer  and  fixer  operates  to  regulate  the  process  and 
make  it  possible  to  perform  it  without  watching  the  plate.  The 
compensating  effect,  he  warns  us,  is  not  rigorously  perfect,  but 
it  is  practically  sufficient.  The  combination  of  fixer  and  de- 
veloper, he  goes  on  to  say,  is  not  a  new  idea;  its  possibility  was 
discovered  as  long  ago  as  1898,  and  it  has  been  attempted  since, 
but  the  proper  formula  has  never  hitherto  been  discovered ;  the 
resulting  negatives  have  been  harsh  and  the  process  too  long. 
The  proper  combination,  which  has  now  been  devised  by  Cremier, 
a  French  photographer,  gives  satisfactory  results  and  requires 
less  than  15  minutes  to  do  its  work.     Mr.  Coustet  concludes: 

"  This  method  will  probably  not  supplant  that  in  ordinary  use, 
where  the  fixing  takes  place  after  the  development,  but  it  seems 
nevertheless  destined  to  render  real  service  to  the  amateur, 
either  when  momentarily  separated  from  his  laboratory  or  when 
without  red  light.  It  has  always  given  me  negatives  that  are 
very  pure,  well-modeled,  free  from  colored  shadows,  and,  as  no 
watching  is  necessary,  the  certainty  of  its  results  recommends 
it  particularly  to  the  attention  of  photographers." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OPPOSITE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  X-RAY 

SOME  RATHER  paradoxical  results  of  experimentation  on 
the  physiological  effects  of  the  .r-ray  are  now  explained, 
according  to  a  writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York, 
July  9),  by  the  discovery  that  those  effects  depend  on  the  in- 
tensity used.  The  ray  may  stimulate  or  kill,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  certain  drugs,  as  the  dose  is  small  or  large.  Says  the 
periodical  just  named : 

"  Since  the  discovery  of  the  .r-rays  and  their  application  to 
therapeutics,  many  and  various  results  have  been  obtained  from 
their  use,  results  often  quite  contradictory  in  character,  the 
explanations  of  which  have  at  times  been  distinctly  puzzling. 
It  has  been  difficult  in  many  instances  to  explain  why  in  one 
case  the  use  of  the  rays  would  cause  degeneration  and  at  others 
regeneration  of  similar  tissues ;  why,  for  example,  in  one  patient 
superfluous  hair  would  be  removed  and  in  another  the  use  of  the 
rays  on  a  smooth  skin  would  result  in  a  profuse  hirsute  adorn- 
ment. In  recent  years,  however,  means  have  been  devised  of 
regulating  the  dose.of  the  x-rays  and  of  estimating  in  units  the 
amount  of  radiation  being  administered  in  each  case.  This  has 
made  the  study  of  the  action  more  accurate  and  has  enabled  the 
illumination  of  several  obscure  points.  .  .  .  H.  E.  Schmidt 
reports  a  small  series  of  experiments  into  the  effect  of  various 
doses  of  the  x-ray  upon  cell  growth.  Having  soaked  a  number 
of  beans  in  water  for  six  hours  he  treated  the  different  beans 
with  different  doses  of  the  rays,  and  then  planted  them.  His 
results  were  quite  uniform  and  demonstrated  two  points  of  in- 
terest. Whereas  those  beans  which  were  treated  with  large 
doses  of  the  rays  were  partially  or  completely  inhibited  in  their 
growth,  as  compared  to  untreated  control  beans,  those  which 
received  very  small  doses  were  distinctly  stimulated ;  not  only 
were  the  plants  larger  and  more  vigorous,  but  the  flowers  were 
larger  and  the  resulting  crop  of  beans  better.  From  these  find- 
ings Schmidt  suggests  1>hat  the  same  phenomenon  may  apply  to 
animal  cells,  and  experiments  which  he  carried  out  on  an  ulcer 
on  the  arm  suggest  that  this  is  the  case.  If  this  be  so  it  is 
evident  that  in  treating  conditions  in  which  healing  and  prolif- 
eration are  desired,  as  a  sluggish  ulcer,  very  small  doses  of  the 
x-ray  should  be  used,  whereas  in  cases  of  malignant  growth, 
where  tissue  destruction  is  required,  large  doses  are  needed, 
and  small  doses  instead  of  destroying  the  neoplasm  may  do  harnj 
rather  than  good  by  stimulating  it  to  renewed  activity." 


WATERLESS  BATHS 

WHILE  the  conditions  of  our  civilization  require  fre^ 
quent  bathing,  and  the  increasing  production  of  bath- 
tubs is  a  sign  of  growing  sanity  and  sanitation,  many 
tub  enthusiasts  may  learn  with  surprize  that  the  use  of  water 
is  only  an  incident  in  connection  therewith — not  a  necessity, 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal.  As 
abstracted  in  The  Dietetic  and  tiygienic  Gazette-  CNew  York, 
July),  this  paper  says: 

"  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  this  frequent  bathing  is  essen- 
tial to  health.  This  is  quite  untrue.  We  have  seen  fine  and 
vigorous  men  among  the  far  Eastern  habitants  of  Canada  who 
had  never  taken  a  full  bath  in  their  lives,  and,  were  the  truth 
known,  it  would  perhaps  be  found  that  many  thousands  of  our 
fellow  citizens  know  nothing  of  the  alleged  benefits  of  the  tub 
while  maintaining  excellent  average  health. 

"  Such  people  do  not  present  the  fresh  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  the  frequent  bather,  however  long-lived  they  may  be. 
Is  not,  however,  much  of  the  benefit  attributed  to  the  water 
in  reality  due  to  the  complete  exposure  of  the  skin  to  the  air  ? 
The  respiratory  function  of  the  skin  is  of  high  importance,  and, 
altho  water  may  be  dispensed  with,  closing  the  pores  to  air 
would  result  in  speedy  asphyxiation.  The  historic  instance  of 
the  boy  who  impersonated  John  the  Baptist  in  a  medieval  pro- 
cession and  whose  body  was  covered  with  gold-leaf,  with  rapidly 
fatal  results,  is  a  case  in  proof. 

"  The  ice-cold  bath  is  a  superstition ;  it  is  a  pastime  for  the 
abnormally  vigorous,  not  desirable  for  the  average  civilized 
jnan.  A  bath  not  too  cold  is  really  an  agreeable  stimulant,  as 
well  as  being  a  luxury  foregone  by  those  accustomed  to  it  only 
under  the  direst  circumstances,  and  with  the  greatest  sense  of 
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annoyance.  The  feeling 
of  well-beinjr  after  a 
bath  can  hardly  be 
obtained  in  any  other 
way,  and  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  tubs  in 
hotels  and  private  resi- 
dences, soon  to  approach 
one  to  the  individual, 
shows  how  they  are 
appreciated. 

"  Unhappy  persons, 
however,  whose  travels 
in  the  '  provinces  '  or  in- 
to the  desert  may  tem- 
porarily deprive  them 
of  sufficient  water  for 
bathing,  may  find  a  sub- 
stitute that  will  at  least 
afford  a  part  of  their 
accustomed  enjoyment.  The  body  may  be  energetically  rubbed 
with  a  brush  or  coarse  Turkish  towel  and  afterward  exposed 
to  the  air  for  fifteen  minutes  or  so.  The  accustomed  feeling  of 
vigor  will  follow  and  the  process  will  be  found  by  the  uniniti- 
ated to  be  astonishingly  cleansing." 


Among  other  devices  enumerated  are  a  speed-changer  in  which 
the  teeth  are  small  hemispheres  on  a  disk,  engaging  with  cor- 
responding cup-like  depressions  on  an  opposite  disk  ;  also  two 
speed-recorders,  one  of  which,  the  Massenot,  may  be  read  at  a 
distance  and  may  thus  set  right  a  pursuing  policeman  who  thinks 
that  the  car  is  violating  a  speed  ordinance.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, this  assumes  that  the  policeman  has  faith  that  the  driver 
has  not  "  monkeyed  "  with  his  recorder  to  make  it  read  wrong. 
The  outer  appearance  of  the  device  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 


Uluslraliuiis  with  this  article  t'roni 
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NEW  AUTOMOBILE   DEVICES 

THE  FRENCH  police,  with  a  fine  regard  for  the  nostril 
of  the  man  on  the  sidewalk,  have  made  a  rule  that  no 
automobile  shall  emit  any  smoke,  be  it  little  or  much, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  thin  light  blue  smoke  indicates 
correct  lubrication  and  shows  that  the  motor  is  working  well. 
Hence,  remarks  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement  (July  2),  "  the  automobilist  has 
the  choice  of  lubricating  sufficiently  and 
incurring  the  risk  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
or  of  heating  and  wearing  out  his  motor  by 
lubricating  it  insufficiently."  From  this 
perilous  position  between  the  jail  and  the 
repair-shop  the  motorist  has  been  rescued 
by  a  French  invientor  named  Dubreuil : 


"  Dubreuil  has  devised  a  method  of  sup- 
pressing or  making  invisible  the  small  quan- 
tity of  smoke  which  is  always  produced  by 
a  properly  lubricated  motor.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  attaches  to  the  outlet  of  the  muffler 
tains  the  fine    ill-smelling  smoke  particles 


AV    AUTOMOBILE    SMOKE-REDUCER 


a  filter  which  re- 
and  discharges  a 
colorless  and  odorless  gas  into  the  atmosphere.  The  filter  is 
composed  of  four  flat  sheet-iron  boxes,  measuring  8x10x2 
inches,  which  are  connected  by  tubes  and  are  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  porous  charcoal  and  amianthus,  which  opposes  no 
appreciable  resistance  to  the  discharge  of  the  products  of 
combustion  and,  consequently,  consumes  none  of  the  energy  of 
the  motor. 

"  As  the  prohibition  of  smoke  is  confined  to  cities,  the  appara- 
tus is  provided  with  a  valve  by  which  it  can  be  disconnected  in 
the  open  country,  in  order  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  filter,  altho 
the  filtering  mixture  can  be  renewed  with  little  trouble  or  ex- 
pence.  A  single  charge  is  found  to  work  satisfactorily  for  at 
least  six  months,  when  used  four  hours  daily.  The  apparatus 
occupies  little  space,  weighs  less  than  seven  pounds,  and  can 
be  instantly  attached  to  any  automobile. " 

Another  interesting  device  is  an  electric  "  horn, "  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  produce  its  sound  by  air-pressure  at  all,  but  by 
forced  vibration  of  a  membrane.  This  is  the  product  of  an 
American  inventor.     We  read : 

"  The  cylinder  C  contains  a  small  electric  motor,  the  shaft  of 
which  ends  in  a  ratchet-wheel  R.  In  front  of  this  wheel  is  a 
thin  sheet  of  very  elastic  iron  which  bears  at  its  center  a  piece 
of  steel,  P.  The  horn  is  mounted  in  front  of  this  iron  mem- 
brane. As  the  wheel  turns,  the  engagement  of  its  teeth  with 
the  piece  of  steel  causes  the  membrane  to  vibrate  and  the  horn 
to  emit  a  very  loud  sound  of  peculiar  and  indescribable  quality." 


WATCHING   FLOWERS  GROW 

THE  MOVING-PICTURE  machine  is  now  used  to  show 
the  blossoming  of  a  flower  or  the  development  of  a  but- 
terfly as  readily  as  it  does  any  other  phase  of  life. 
Every  one  knows  that  such  a  machine  may  be  run  either  fast 
or  slow,  so  that  the  series  of  events  represented  appear  to  take 
place  faster  or  slower  than  they  do  in  nature.  Thus  we  often 
see  a  regiment  of  soldiers  marching  across  the  screen  at  an  im- 
possible pace.  Now  this  "  speeding-up  "  process  may  be  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  that  a  series  of  events  which  actually  ex- 
tended over  days  or  months  may  pass  before  the  spectator's  eye 
in  a  few  minutes.  This  was  discovered  years  ago  and  was  put 
into  practise  in  laboratories  in  France ;  but  it  has  just  begun 
to  be  utilized  commercially.  One  may  now  see  a  flower  grow, 
bud,  blossom,  and  put  forth  seed,  all  in  five  minutes,  at  a 
moving-picture  show.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Inventive  Age 
(Washington,  July  1)  : 

"  One  remarkable  fact  about  the  moving-picture  cameia  is 
that  it  is  able  to  reproduce  not  only  the 
swiftest  objects,  but  the  slowest  as  well. 
It  is  now  possible  to  exhibit  pictures  of  a 
flower  in  the  different  stages  of  growth, 
and  of  the  transition  of  a  blossom  into 
fruit.  Recent  experiments  have  resulted  in 
a  process  that  throws  on  the  screen  the 
changing  of  a  rosebud  into  a  full-blown 
rose,  the  burst  of  a  lily  from  its  leafy 
prison,  and  the  slow  unfolding  of  a  fern. 

"  The  operation  of  exhibiting  anything 
like  the  development  of  a  flower  from  birth 
to  maturity  requires,  of  course,  consider- 
able time,  tho  the  result  consumes  not  more 
than  five  minutes  when  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  The  negatives  must  be  made  at 
regular  intervals  of  time  according  to  the  degree  of  the  plant's 
growth,  while  the  exposure  must  continue  day  and  night  until 
that  point  is  attained  at  which  it  is  presumed  the  object  has 
really  reached  its  maturity.  The  method  in  the  case  of  the  rose, 
for  instance,  is  as  follows :  Just  as  soon  as  the  bud  begins  to 
show  the  first  film  is  exposed,  and  from  that  time  on  until  the 
blossom  is  full-blown  a  fresh  negative  is  exposed  every  ten  min- 
utes, both  day  and  night.  The  time  of  exposure  varies,  of  course, 
according  to  the  season,  the  warmth  of  the  greenhouse,  the 
species  of  flower,  etc.  Generally,  however,  less  than  three 
weeks  are  required  for  the  completion  of  this  work.  In  this 
time,  something  like  2,400  films  are  exposed,  which  are  not  so 
many  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  most  moving 
pictures  of  animate  ob- 
jects carry  some  10,000 
to  20,000  separate  and 
distinct  photographs. 
At  night,  the  negatives 
are  taken  by  arc  light. 

"  One  of  the  prettiest 
effects  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  the 
emergence  of  a  butterfly 
from  its  chrysalis.  The 
films  for  this  were  ex- 
posed with  a  fair  degree 
of  rapidity,  since  a  but- 
terfly takes  but  a  few 
minutes  to  develop,  once 
it  has  shed  its  shell."  the  massenot  speed-becorder. 


THE     RELIGIOUS     WORLD 


A    GREAT  ANTICATHOLIC  CONSPIRACY 

THE  ANTICATHOLIC  campaign  of  the  Spanish  Prime 
Minister  leads  the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  (Catho- 
lic) to  discern  "  an  international  conspiracy  against  the 
Catholic  Church,"  which  has  spread  from  France  to  Spain.  The 
Prime  Minister's  attack  on  the  religious  orders  and  his  measure 
favoring  non-Catholic  sects  are  made  worse,  declares  this  paper, 
by  the  fact  that  "  negotiations  between  Rome  and  Madrid  were 
in  progress  for  a  modification  of  the  Concordat  of  1851 "  and 
"  the  laws  of  courtesy,  which  obtain  in  diplomatic  relations, 
would  have  suggested  that  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister  should 
have  waited  until  the  Holy  See  had  consented  to  the  proposed 
changes,  especially  as  they  violated  a  solemn  treaty  which  in 
Spain  had  all  the  authority  of  law  "  : 

"The  Holy  See  probably  would  offer  no  objection  to  what  the 
Spanish  Prime  Minister  has  done  in  the  matter  of  non-Catholic 
churches  if  he  had  shown  a  proper  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
treaties.  What  it  resented  was  the  manner  in  which  Canalejas 
went  about  doing  the  work  mapped  out  for  him  by  secret  anti- 
catholic  conspirators." 

The  American  secular  press,  thinks  The  Fr'eeman's  Journal, 
is  little  '•  disposed  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  Spanish  or 
French  affairs  when  Catholic  interests  are  mixt  up  with  them." 
We  read : 

"  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church  in 
these  countries  are  right,  tho  they  advocate  policies  which  are 
at  war  with  principles  of  liberty  we  Americans  always  have 
been  taught  to  hold  in  the  highest  respect.  Not  for  one  moment 
would  public  opinion  in  this  country  tolerate  the  species  of 
tyranny  practised  in  France  upon  all  who,  prompted  by  the 
desire  of  leading  the  higher  life,  have  devoted  themselves,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  works  for  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  betterment  of  mankind.  If  the  men 
and  women  who  devote  their  lives  to  these  works  were  not 
members  of  religious  bodies  they  would  be  acclaimed  as  bene- 
factors of  humanity  and  would  be  honored  as  such.  In  France 
they  have  been  treated  as  criminals  and  driven  into  exile.  The 
Paris  professional  criminals,  known  as  Apaches,  receive  more 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  French  Government.  They  at 
least  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  native  land. 

"  The  anticatholic  faction  in  Spain,  under  the  leadership  of 
Canalejas,  would  imitate  the  example  set  them  by  the  Masonic 
rulers  of  France.  They  have  begun  by  directing  their  first  at- 
tacks upon  the  religious  orders  and  congregations.  It  is  a 
repetition  of  what  occurred  in  France.  In  the  new  Antiassoci- 
ations  Bill,  modeled  on  the  French  law  of  1901,  the  first  article 
defines  the  legal  position  of  religious  associations,  and  the 
second  enumerates  the  various  methods  by  which  these  associ- 
ations may  be  formed.  All  religious  associations  not  possessing 
the  political  right  as  defined  in  these  two  articles  are  to  be  dis- 
solved. The  third  article  of  the  bill  empowers  the  State  to 
intervene  in  the  interior  economy  of  all  religious  orders  or  con- 
gregations, whose  establishments  at  all  times  shall  be  subject 
to  inspection  by  state  agents.  It  is  provided  that  civil  and 
judicial  officers  '  shall  have  at  all  times  the  right  to  enter  con- 
vents and  monasteries  without  being  required  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.'  The  bill  from 
which  we  have  quoted  also  forbids  religious  orders  and  congre- 
gations, excert  those  recognized  under  the  Concordat  of  1851, 
devoting  themselves  to  teaching,  on  the  grounds  that  public  in- 
struction is  exclusively  a  function  of  the  state.  This  is  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  godless  schools  similar  to  those  which  in 
France  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Catholic  schools  that  have 
been  closed  as  a  result  of  the  banishment  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  members  of  other  religious  bodies  who  unselfishly 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching. " 

The  "  coming  anticatholic  campaign  in  Spain  "  bears,  we  are 
told,  almost  an  exact  resemblance  to  that  carried  on  in  France. 
Further : 

"  Contracted  indeed  must  be  the  mind  that  can  not  perceive 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  real  objective  of  the  con- 


spirators who  secretly  are  plotting  against  her.  They  hope  that 
if  they  can  overcome  her,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  Voltaire's  injunction  in  regard  to  Christianity.  They 
have  drawn  the  first  parallels  of  the  coming  siege  in  Spain  ex- 
actly as  they  drew  them  in  France.  First,  an  assault  upon  the 
religious  orders,  followed  by  another  upon  the  secular  clergy, 
which  in  its  turn  will  be  followed  by  an  attack  upon  Catholic 
schools.  Finally,  a  misnamed  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
which  v.'ill  mean,  in  reality,  an  attempt  to  make  the  Church 
the  slave  of  the  State." 


RELIGIOUS  USE  OF  MOVING  PICTURES 

SINCE  the  Reno  celebration  of  July  4,  and  the  ban  put  upon 
the  moving  pictures  of  the  incident,  the  cinematograph 
has  been  easily  the  most  discust  of  any  form  of  popular 
amusement.  The  problem  of  safeguarding  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment seems  paramount.  Its  utility  as  an  aid  to  religious 
instruction  has  come  to  be  recognized,  as  noticed  in  our  issue 
for  June  4,  and  we  now  hear  of  a  mayor  in  New  Britain,  Conn., 
who  has  offered  to  install  a  moving-picture  machine  for  use  the 
coming  winter  in  illustrating  sermons.  Furthermore,  from 
Redlands,  Cal.,  comes  the  information  that  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  churches  will  hold  union  Sunday-evening  serv- 
ices during  this  summer  in  the  "  Airdome,"  an  outdoor  moving- 
picture  pavilion,  and  that  moving  pictures  of  a  religious  nature 
will  be  used.  The  Christian  Endeavor  societies  are  prominent 
in  the  protest  against  the  display  of  prize-fight  films,  and  rep- 
resentations judged  to  be  demoralizing  in  their  influence.  Such 
facts  lead  Mr.  George  J.  Anderson  in  The  Congregationalist  and 
Christian  World  (Boston)  to  take  stock  of  this  new  form  of 
amusement,  so  rapidly  grown  up,  and  in  its  issues  of  July  9  and 
16' he  writes  an  elaborate  article  giving  "the  case  for  motion 
pictures. "  The  magnitude  of  the  new  amusement  enterprise  is 
thus  indicated : 

"  Within  almost  a  single  round  of  seasons  the  picture  show  has 
become  an  immense  enterprise,  a  world-wide  amusement,  a  uni- 
versal influence.  Perhaps  the  most  surprizing  thing  about  all 
this  wonderful  growth  is  the  steady  opposition  encountered. 
Physicians  have  denounced  the  effect  on  youthful  eyesight, 
municipal  authorities  have  made  crusades  upon  ill-ventilated 
fire-traps  that  have  housed  the  shows,  ministers  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  have  decried  the  moral  influence  of  the  picture 
drama.  Despite  them  all  it  has  forged  ahead  into  international 
popularity,  and  in  this  country  alone  probably  two  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  people  visit  these  shows  daily. 

"  When  you  hear  that  '  in  France,  during  the  eviction  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  the  films  played  such  an  important  part  that  they 
nearly  created  a  rebellion, '  that '  Sweden  has  endowed  a  moving- 
picture  theater  for  presenting  historical  scenes, '  that  a  foreign 
manufacturer  made  offers  up  to  $200,000  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion-Play — permission  being 
withheld,  however — you  begin  to  get  an  idea  of  our  subject. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  moving  picture  is  rapidly  taking  its  place 
beside  commerce  and  foreign  missions  in  making  for  world 
brotherhood.     Read  this  from  a  staff  writer  of  The  Survey : 

"  '  On  an  island  2,000  miles  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  exiled 
lepers  of  Molokai  gather  daily  before  the  flickering  wonders  of 
a  screen  that  shows  them  the  world  of  life  and  freedcTi.  Seated 
in  the  luxurious  saloon  of  an  ocean  liner  a  group  of  travelers 
study  the  lifelike  pictures  of  the  countrfes  for  which  they  are 
bound.  In  Iceland  excited  Eskimos  applaud  the  heroism  of  a 
cowboy  who  rescues  a  captured  maiden  from  the  redskins. 
Halfway  round  the  world  in  Northern  Russia  tearful  peasants 
sorrow  over  the  pictured  plight  of  a  forlorn  French  lover.  The 
correspondents  with  the  battle-ship  fleet  tell  us  that  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe  they  found  those  dimly  lighted  rooms  where 
living  comedy  and  tragedy  flash  across  the  screen.'  " 

In  an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  accompany- 
ing this  article,  we  read  his  opinion  of  the  "  uplifting  effect  on 
the  morality  of  mankind  "  that  the  general  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion through  the  moving  picture  will  bring  about.     He  writes: 
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JESUS   DISPUTING   WITH  THE  DOCTORS. 


"  It  will  wipe  out  narrow-minded  prejudices  which  are  founded 
on  ignorance,  it  will  create  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  a  desire 
to  help  the  downtrodden  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  it  will  give 
new  ideals  to  be  followed.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  the 
motion  picture  presents  a  ready  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
broad-minded,  intelligent,  and  informed  workers  for  the  world's 
good,  for  the  innocent  amusement,  efficient  instruction,  and  the 
moral  advance  of  the  great  masses  of  people. " 

The  attitude  of  the  manufacturers  as  a  whole  is  given  by  the 
vice-president  of  the  Edison  Manufacturing  Company,  whose 
words,  quoted  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  article  in  The  Congrega- 
tionalist,  are  these : 

"  There  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between  honest  and 
clean-minded  men  on  the  subject  of  morality,  either  in  a  general 
sense  or  in  its  application  to  special  conditions  such  as  the 
moving-picture  art.  All  of  us  at  least  ought  to  know  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  The  moving-picture  manufacturers 
should  realize,  and  I  believe  all  of  the  licensed  manufacturers 
do  realize,  that  the  present  interest  in  the  silent  drama  is  not  a 
mere  passing,  ephemeral  craze.  It  contains  too  many  possibili- 
ties for  good  and  enlightenment  to  be  regarded  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  a  permanent  and  dignified  form  of  amusement. 
It  makes  its  appeal  largely  to  women  and  to  young  people,  and 
it  keeps  many  a  man  from  the  saloon 

"  From  a  purely  material  sense,  therefore,  a  film  manufac- 
turer, in  my  opinion,  would  make  a  serious  mistake  in  putting 
out  a  picture  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  pandering  to  a  de- 
praved or  erotic  taste.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  speaking  for 
the  licensed  manufacturer,  that  the  material  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  so  important  as  is  the  idea  that  they  have  allied  them- 
selves with  a  great  movement  that  is  designed  in  the  future  to 
have  a  substantial  effect   on    the  views  and  character  of  our 


people.  They  feel  in  a  sense  as  the  publishers  of  high-class 
magazines,  books,  and  newspapers  must  feel — that  their  wares, 
to  make  a  lasting  appeal,  must  find  a  response  in  the  finer  sense 
of  their  audiences  and  not  otherwise." 

There  is  force  in  the  argument,  so  Mr.  Anderson  thinks,  that 
the  churches  should  make  use  of  moving  pictures.  "  If  they 
really  believe  in  the  promotion  of  brotherhood*  they  must  seize 
immediately  one  of  the  greatest  means  to  this  end  the  world 
has  ever  had. "  If  religious  organizations  oppose  moving  pic- 
tures per  se,  "  their  mistake  will  only  injure  themselves."  This 
writer  pleads  "  for  some  cooperating  agency  through  which  re- 
ligious bodies  may  deal  directly  with  manufacturers."  Some 
further  uses,  other  than  that  purely  for  amusement,  to  which 
the  machines  have  been  put  are  thus  summarized : 

"  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  Edison  and  others  who  have 
helped  to  develop  this  remarkable  invention  have  dedicated  it 
to  the  theater.  The  employment  of  moving  pictures  in  peda- 
gogy and  propaganda  is  increasing,  as  well  as  among  settle- 
ment workers.  Pictures  of  New  Jersey  school-children  on 
parade  have  been  exhibited  in  Rome  during  a  campaign  for  im- 
provements in  the  school  system.  They  have  been  prominent 
features  in  the  great  English  missionary  expositions,  and  their 
use  for  this  purpose  is  not  unknown  in  this  country.  Last 
winter  some  officers  of  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Move- 
ment went  down  to  Cuba  and  brought  back  several  reels  of 
pictures  on  mission  work  in  the  island.  A  French  firm  conducts 
a  picture  show  illustrating  current  events.  Moving-picture 
machines  have  been  installed  in  orphans'  homes,  State  institu- 
tions, and  the  like,  and  various  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, especially  the  Navy,  utilize  them.  They  are  beginning 
to  make  themselves  felt  in  advertising,  and  manufacturers  of 
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cash  registers,  harvesting--machines,  telephones,  and  so  on  have 
seen  their  possibilities. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  educational  moving 
pictures  is  the  catalog  of  the  George  Kleine  Company  of  Chicago. 
Some  facts  from  this  remarkable  volume  of  336  pages  are  worth 
reading.  Here  are  the  spheres  represented :  agriculture,  aero- 
nautics, animal  life,  bacteriology,  biography,  biology,  botany, 
entomologj',  ethnology,  fisheries,  geography,  history,  industrial, 
kindergarten  studies,  mining  and  metallurgy,  microscopy,  mili- 
tary, naval,  natural  history,  ornithology,  pathology,  piscicul- 
ture, railroad,  religion,  scenic,  topical,  travel,  and  zoology. 
Under  agriculture  are  over  a  hundred  subjects,  ranging  from 
'  Washing  Pigs  '  to  '  Life  on  a  Coconut  Farm  in  Borneo. ' 
Twelve  whole  pages  are  given  over  to  '  Travelogues,  Scenic,  and 
Kindred  Subjects,'  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  from  pole 
to  pole.  Its  literary  section  includes  plays  from  Shakespeare, 
Longfellow's  '  Evangeline, '  '  Parsifal, '  and  '  Don  Quixote. '  The 
array  under  history  suggests  that  between  the  phonograph  and 
biograph  we  shall  be  handed  down  to  our  descendants  of  3,000 
A.D.,  safely  '  canned  '  as  were  the  victuals  of  Pompeii !  Under 
'  Religious  '  are  nearly  thirty  subjects,  including  the  'Life  and 
Passion  of  Christ.'  There  are  also  four  valuable  films  under 
surgery,  illustrating  tumor  operations,  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  like.  A  film  on  '  Operating  a  Railroad  System  ' 
required  the  work  of  experts  for  six  months  to  secure  its  various 
parts,  and  yet  it  is  only  445  feet  long.  One  could  add  to  these 
items  at  great  length  and  not  exhaust  the  resources  of  this 
book.  In  itself  it  is  a  vivid  proof  of  the  coming  place  of  moving 
pictures. " 

CAUSES  OF  SHORT  PASTORATES 

THE  BLAME  for  short  pastorates  is  laid  largely  on  the 
laity  by  Mr.  Job  Matthews,  writing  in  The  Standard 
(Baptist,  Chicago).  It  is  not,  he  says,  the  preachers 
•who  are  restless,  but  the  people.  He  admits  that  "  many  pas- 
tors do  not  amount  to  much,  have  small  ability,  are  dull  in 
the  pulpit,  fear  hard  work,  and  were  born  without  the  saving 
gift  of  tact,"  yet  many  have  been  "  killed  ministerially  by  the 
Church,"  and  he  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  killing  is  done.  He 
relates  how  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  tried  to  kill  Dr.  Mac- 
Arthur,  after  a  year  or  two  of  his  ministry,  telling  him  it  was 
"  time  for  a  change."  He  begged  for  another  year's  opportu- 
nity ;  it  was  granted,  and  he  has  stayed  in  the  same  pulpit  for 
forty  years.     Mr.  Matthews  remarks : 

"  Only  God  and  the  pastors  know  how  many  similar  experiences 
of  victory  snatched  from  defeat  might  be  written  down  glori- 
ously in  Baptist  history,  were  it  not  for  the  childish,  unreason- 
ing, often  insane  impatience  of  the  churches,  fickle,  uncertain, 
ready  in  a  moment  to  nullify  any  consistent  policy  that  may  be 
outlined.  Only  God  and  the  pastors  know  the  heart-breaking, 
faith-destroying  crimes  that  are  committed  by  some  churches 
against  their  pastors,  men  perfectly  able  and  willing  to  do  the 
work  the  church  needs  to  have  done,  but  who  are  simply  not 
allowed  to  do  it,  because  an  exaggerated  Baptist  independence 
makes  a  puppet  of  the  man  who  has  spent  years  and  money  in 
learning  how  to  be  an  expert  in  church  leadership.  Any  blun- 
dering ignoramus  in  the  pew,  any  crafty  wire-puller  lurking 
around  a  dark  corner,  may  assume  that  he  knows  more  in  a 
minute,  by  special  revelation,  about  running  a  church,  than  the 
pastor  knows  in  a  lifetime,  and  the  church  is  upset,  and  the 
pastor  becomes  a  '  has-been. '  " 

Yet  the  shortness  of  pastorates  often  results  from  the  social 
influences  amid  which  the  congregation  is  gathered.  Worldli- 
ness  without  creates  worldliness  and  unrest  within  the  Church, 
and  we  are  told : 

"  Unrest  in  the  churches,  first  of  all,  is  no  doubt  due,  some- 
what, to  unrest  outside  the  churches,  a  social  condition  of  un- 
rest and  change.  The  churches  need  not  be  blamed  too  severely, 
any  more  than  the  ministers.  Our  day  is  throbbing  with  new 
situations,  issues,  questions.  Love  of  money,  worship  of  mam- 
mon, great  movements  among  the  people,  changing  economic 
methods,  evolution  in  religious  thought  and  practise,  and  scores 
of  similar  facts  may  account  for  this  religious  unrest.  With 
all,  there  is  evident  a  decline  of  former  church  habits.  Above 
all  and  around  all  is  the  universal  tendency  to  criticize  the 
Church  as  an  institution,  give  it  little  credit  for  good  results. 


hold  it  responsible  for  all  the  ills  of  humanity.  Pastor  and 
people  may  as  well  recognize  these  facts  and  deal  sympatheti- 
cally with  each  other." 

The  pastoral  relation  is  frequently  severed  because  the  pastor 
comes  to  a  people  of  which  he  knows  nothing  and  against  whose 
difficult  elements  he  has  not  been  forewarned: 

"  Further,  I  know  of  short  pastorates  which  were  the  result 
of  keeping  the  pastor,  at  the  start,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
delicate  conditions  within  the  church  which  he  was  expected  to 
overcome.  The  accepted  theory  is  that  in  calling  a  new  pastor, 
the  less  he  knows  of  the  different  kinds  of  meanness  some  of 
the  members  have  shown  in  the  past,  the  better.  '  Don't  tell 
him  those  things,  he  will  find  them  out  anyway.'  But  there  is 
a.limit.  When  problems  of  church  unity  or  questions  of  policy 
are  so  vital  that  they  go  into  the  very  existence  of  the  institu- 
tion, when  a  church  has  had  for  years  such  a  record  that  people 
hate  to  mention  it,  is  it  fair  to  pastor  or  church  to  say  nothing 
at  all  to  him  of  the  kind  of  task  that  is  laid  before  him  ?  Shall 
he  simply  trust  the  pulpit  committee  or  the  secretaries,  who 
say  all  the  nice  things  they  can  about  the  church  a  thousand 
miles  away,  when  the  church  officers  can  not  agree  on  how 
much  to  tell  the  new  pastor,  individuals  decline  to  become  '  tale- 
bearers, '  and  the  secretaries  '  keep  mum  '  ? 

"  Few  churches  are  without  internal  problems.  Yet  the  theory 
is  that  a  pastor  be  called  '  unsight  and  unseen.'  Months  of 
microscopic  investigation  uncover  his  past,  but  if  he  asks  lead- 
ing questions  about  the  church,  he  is  set  aside  as  afraid  of  a 
hard  job.  Many  a  new  pastor  is  like  a  captain  sent  to  sea, 
when  he  ought  to  put  for  the  dry-dock,  and  discharge  some  of 
his  mutinous  crew  before  he  sets  a  sail.  He  is  a  doctor  whose 
patient  refuses  to  admit  he  is  ill ;  nobody  tells  the  doctor  any- 
thing, and  he  is  not  expected  to  ask  questions,  lest  people  sus- 
pect he  '  is  afraid, '  or  does  not  know  what  he  is  about.  After 
a  year  of  blundering  experiment  he  has  learned  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  is  ready  to  effect  a  cure,  but  the  family  '  make 
a  change  '  of  doctors,  because  he  has  failed." 

Those  members  of  a  congregation  who  delight  to  exercise  "  the 
gentle  art  of  pastoral  bossing  "  are  largely  accountable  for  the 
quick  exit  of  the  pastor,  declares  this  writer,  and  he  enlarges 
as  follows : 

"  Church  '  bosses  '  also  are  many  times  the  real  cause  of  the 
short  pastorate.  I  mean  men  who  fear  for  the  ark  of  God,  and 
believe  God  has  told  them  to  see  to  it  that  the  uninformed  and 
unspiritual  body  of  members  shall  be  kept  in  the  right  track. 
They  have  revelations  from  above  second  not  even  to  John  of 
Patmos.  Paul  was  never  closer  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  than 
they,  and  as  for  the  pastor — his  disagreement  with  the  '  boss  ' 
is  evidence  of  his  lack  of  spirituality  and  divine  wisdom. 

"  Now,  leadership  is  necessary.  Democracy  is  the  New-Testa- 
ment plan  for  bringing  out  the  best  leadership.  But  it  is  an 
easy  descent  from  leadership  to  an  ecclesiastical  oligarchy. 
Some  churches  do  not  know  they  are  run  by  a  few  '  bosses, '  so 
subtle  are  the  processes  of  manipulation.  The  rulers  may  be- 
come more  worldly-wise  than  the  children  of  light  have  any 
right  to  be.  Political '  bosses  '  have  been  outdone  by  the  subter- 
ranean methods  and  the  two-faced  treachery  of  such  spiritual 
directors  —all  in  the  name  of  the  Church  and  '  for  the  salvation 
of  precious  souls !  '  In  that  case  a  new  pastor,  ignorant  of  con- 
ditions, is  between  fires,  and  must  suffer.  Despite  years  of 
discord  and  defeat,  he  is  held  responsible  for  unity  and  victory, 
alone  and  unaided,  or  is  charged  with  '  not  having  made  good.' 
Wires  are  laid  for  his  destruction  by  men  who  pray  long  at  the 
mid-week  meeting.  He  is  offered  bread,  and  receives  a  stone. 
He  gets  a  scorpion  for  dessert.  He  is  betrayed  with  a  kiss. 
And  the  carnal  world  cries  '  Shame !  '  Dethrone  the  Church 
'  boss. '  He  is  the  cause  of  popular  indifference,  not  the  cure. 
Baptist  churches  were  never  intended  to  be  run  by  a  machine. 
It  is  still  safe  to  appeal  frankly  to  the  rank  and  file." 

Those  who  call  a  pastor  are  largely  responsible  for  his  success 
or  failure.     Thus  we  read : 

"  Responsibility  in  securing  the  pastor  for  the  church  must 
entail  responsibility  for  trying  to  make  the  union  successful. 
Advice  in  the  first  instance  justifies  further  advice.  A  tactful 
word  of  intervention  at  the  psychological  moment,  a  friendly 
supporting  of  the  pastor  when  the  '  powers  that  be  '  in  the  church 
get  restive,  may  in  scores  of  cases  prevent  a  needless  disruption 
of  church  relations." 


THE   "BEAUTIFUL  LIES"  OF  ART 

EVER  SINCE  the  epiprrammatic  Frenchman  launched  that 
aphoi-ism,  "the  style  is  the  man,"  we  have  Ki'own  ac- 
customed to  look  from  the  man's  work  to  the  man  him- 
self for  similarities  and  correspondences.  But  a  Frenchman 
who  mig-ht  perhaps  be  expected  best  to  confirm  the  aphorism, 
Mr.  Claude  Debussy,  ^ives  it  the  lie  direct.  Taking  "  style  "  in 
the  broad  sense  to  stand  for  art,  he  declares  that  "  art  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  lies."  However  much  a  man  may  think 
that  he  "  paints  the  truth  as  he 
sees  it,"  the  real  fact,  according 
to  Mr.  Debussy,  is  that  the  man 
in  thinking  so  deceives  himself. 
Taking  Wagner  as  an  instance,  we 
have  here,  he  says,  "  a  man  whose 
music  seems  to  express  the  most 
wonderful,  magnanimous  soul,  and 
who  in  real  life  was  extremely 
petty  and  whimsical."  Mr.  De- 
bussy, the  composer  of  "  Pelleas 
and  Melisande,"  who  is  rarely 
known  to  give  interviews,  thus 
unburdens  himself  to  a  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  quotes  him  further 
upon  this  point : 

"  No,  there  will  always  be  an 
enormous  breach  between  the  soul 
of  the  man  as  he  is  and  the  soul  he 
puts  into  his  work.  A  man  por- 
trays himself  in  his  work,  it  is 
true,  but  only  part  of  himself. 
In  real  life,  I  can  not  live  up  to 
the  ideals  I  have  in  music.  I  feel 
the  difference  there  is  in  me,  be- 
tween Debussy  the  composer,  and 
Debussy  the  man.  And  so,  you 
see,  from  its  very  foundations,  art 
is  untrue.  Everything  about  it  is 
an  illusion,  a  transposition  of  facts. 
It  represents  neither  the  man  who 
produced  it,  nor  life  as  it  is.  Art 
is  a  most  wonderfully  beautiful 
lie,  but  it  is  a  lie." 


Debussy's  "  Pelleas  and  Meli- 
sande "  achieved  an  American  suc- 
cess at  Mr.  Hammerstein's  opera-house  almost  as  soon  as  it 
won  acceptance  in  Paris.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Debussy  informs  his  interviewer  that  the  works  upon  which  he 
is  at  present  engaged  are  two  operas  based  upon  Poe's  stories, 
"  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  "  and  "  The  Pit  and  the  Pen- 
dulum." He  has  already  worked  a  long  time  upon  them  and 
fears  it  will  take  a  long  time  yet.  Writing  music  is  like  raising 
vegetables,  he  says,  with  an  expression  of  scorn  for  the  forced, 
hothouse  varieties  of  both.  They  don't  taste  like  the  real 
thing.  Debussy  stays  away  from  the  performances  of  his  own 
work  because,  as  he  says : 

"  It  is  too  terrible  for  me.  The  interpretation  is  always  so 
different  from  what  I  mean  it  to  be ;  not  in  the  singers,  but  in 
the  general  interpretation.  An  opera  is  not  like  a  drama.  In 
a  drama  the  words  go  directly  to  the  spectator's  brain  or  to  his 
heart,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  any  rate  he  understands  them. 
But  in  music  it  is  so  different. 

"  In  the  first  place,  how  many  persons  really  understand  music  ? 
Of  course,  most  people  are  fond  of  some  form  of  it.  1  mean 
they  like  to  hear  it,  but  how  many  think  in  music?  How  many 
associate  music  with  ideas  ?     While  the  dramatist's  words  may 
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not  always  reach  the  .spectator's  heart,  they  at  least  reach  his 
brain,  and  thus  the  dramatist  stands  a  much  greater  chance  of 
being  understood  than  the  musician,  who  has  to  work  with  what 
is  an  unknown  quantity  to  most  of  the  audience. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  dramatist  makes  his  words  felt 
directly.  He  does  not  have  to  have  a  third  person  interpret 
them.  A  compo.ser's  works  have  to  pa.ss  through  a  conductor. 
If  the  conductor  is  at  all  good,  even  tho  he  may  try  to  render 
the  composer's  idea,  he  will  put  in  his  own  soul,  and  the 
moment  the  conductor  puts  in  his  soul  the  composer  is  already 

in  the  background.     So  it  pains  me  to  hear  my  own  work 

"  No,  I  can  not  bear  to  have  my  work  interpreted  just  the  con- 
trary of  the  way  I  want  it.  Ah, 
indeed,  it  is  hard  to  be  a  musi- 
cian!  You  are  quite  right;  my 
compositions  are  part  of  myself, 
almost  like  my  own  children.  I 
hate  to  see  them  grow  up,  for  then 
they  have  to  leave  me.  "They  must 
in  time,  of  course,  and  one  knows 
it  all  the  while,  so  one  tries  to  have 
them  behave  as  well  as  possible 
after  they  have  left  the  home — 
but  one  never  knows  what  their 
fate  will  be,  and  that  always 
causes  suffering. 

"  Success  or  failure  is  about  the 
same  thing.  Of  course,  you  like  to 
have  your  work  admired  —  and 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  do  you  ? 
I  don't  know  how  to  express  what 
I  feel,  but  to  me  music  is  almost 
like  a  human  being.  Now,  you 
know,  if  you  love  a  person  very 
much  and  you  can  be  alone  with 
that  person,  you  do  not  ask  for 
anything  more.  And  the  more 
the  loved  person  or  art  is  admired, 
the  more  it  is  taken  away  from 
you.  And  you  only  have  to  share 
with  many  what  you  previously 
had  entirely  to  yourself.  So  that 
celebrity  means  nothing  to  me.  I 
do  not  care  for  it." 

This  Frenchman,  whose  music 
seems  to  stand  so  in  a  class  by 
itself,  displays  another  curious 
contradiction  in  saying  that  the 
"  greatest  mistake  of  the  present 
day  is  the  desire  to  classify  all 
music."    He  asks: 


"  How  can  you  do  that  ?  You 
speak  of  German  music,  Italian  music,  impressionistic  music, 
and  various  other  kinds.  What  is  the  difference  ?  I  mean,  if 
you  are  speaking  of  a  work  of  art,  you  can  not  say  definitely 
that  it  belongs  to  any  great  group.  It  is  a  work  of  art,  and 
that  is  enough. 

"  There  is  no  vital  difference  between  French  music  and  Ger- 
man music,  for  instance.  There  is  a  difference  between  the 
temperaments  of  the  various  composers ;  that  is  all.  Of  course, 
as  a  rule,  we  French  people  have  a  love  of  clearness  of  expres- 
sion and  of  harmony  (which  we  are  losing,  by  the  way),  which 
the  Germans  do  not  have  to  such  a  great  extent.  Italian  music 
may  have  more  melody,  you  say.  Yes— in  a  way.  I  really 
don't  know.  What  do  I  think  of  it  ?  That  all  depends  upon  the 
humor  I  am  in.  I  may  go  to  hear  a  Verdi  opera  when  in  a 
pleasant  state  of  mind,  and  I  find  it  admirable;  I  go  another 
day  less  well  disposed  and  I  find  it  abominable. 

"  Italian  music  commonplace  ?  I  don't  know.  You  say  it  is 
like  a  woman  who  is  beautiful,  but  has  no  intelligence.  But 
beauty  is  a  great  deal— a  very  great  deal,  indeed,  and  not 
everybody  can  have  that.  See  how  people  are  carried  away  by 
Italian  music.  It  touches  a  chord  in  their  hearts.  Beauty  in 
awoman— and  in  music — is  a  great  deal,  a  very  great  deal 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  elevating  public  taste.  That  is  the 
greatest  bluff  one  can  din  into  your  ears.     How  would  you  do 
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it  ?  By  what  means  ?  Just  think  for  a  moment  what  the  pub- 
lic is  composed  of.  How  many  persons  in  an  audience  under- 
stand music  ?  How  many  devote  themselves  to  music  during 
the  day  ?  An  infinitesimal  number.  The  rest,  where  do  they 
come  from  ?  From  offices,  stores,  business  houses  of  some  kind. 
Or  they  come  from  insipid  afternoon  teas  and  gossip.  And 
then  they  go  to  hear  an  opera. 

"  Most  of  them  are  tired  after  the  day's  work  or  idleness. 
And  such  people  you  expect  to  take  an  interest  in  anything  new 
or  serious  ?  You  demand  the  impossible.  No  ;  the  only  thing 
a  composer  can  do  for  the  public — and  for  a  limited  part  of  the 
public  at  that — is  to  lift  it,  for  one  moment,  out  of  its  daily 
thoughts.  Music  may,  for  one  short  moment,  make  the  auditor 
forget  his  financial  operations  or  his  social  rebuffs.  And  with 
that  we  have  to  be  content. 

"  Under  such  conditions,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether 
you  have  German,  Italian,  or  French  opera  ?  There  is  no  im- 
movable truth  in  art ;  you  can  not  say  that  this  is  so  or  so. 
And  what  difference  do  the  means  make,  as  long  as  the  end  is 
accomplished  ?  If  Italian  opera  is  more  effective  than  German, 
what  does  it  matter  ?  All  art  is  untruth.  You  may  have  been 
told  that  art  is  eternal  because  it  is  true,  but  there  you  are 
mistaken.     Art  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  lies,  but  it  is  a  lie." 


MORE  LITERARY  SELF-ASSERTION 


TRUE  to  a  recent  definition  of  American  humor  that  it 
consists  in  overstatement,  one  of  our  purveyors  of  that 
commodity,  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  declares  that 
"  our  national  need  "  is  self-assertion  !  He  does  not  say  that  he 
has  been  inspired  with  such  a  conviction  by  what  he  has  over- 
heard in  railway  trains  from  compatriots  during  his  recent  trip 
to  Europe.  He  allows  us  to  believe  that  "  for  a  long  time  we 
have  held  the  view  that,  like  some  motorists,  we  are  too  coy 
with  the  horn."  He  pictures  us — in  the  August  Smart  Set — as 
"  plunging  along  the  Highway  of  National  Greatness  without 
sufficiently  notifying  the  rest  of  the  world  of  our  presence 
thereon,  and  merely  because  we  have  made  modesty  a  habit, 
out  of  respect,  no  doubt,  to  the  teachings  of  our  fathers. "  So 
far  as  reform  in  this  respect  may  apply  to  literature  he  wel- 
comes the  "  glad  day  when    even  an  allusion  to  Shakespeare 

made  by  anybody,  any- 
where in  the  civilized 
globe,  to  anybody  else, 
shall  be  met  with  the 
answer :  '  Shakespeare  ? 
Oh,  yes.  You  mean  the 
Gus  Thomas  of  Avon. '  " 
Some  further  ways  in 
which  our  literary  self- 
assertiveness  may  be 
cultivated  this  writer 
points  out: 

"  It  has  always  vexed 
us  exceedingly  in  the 
past  to  hear  the  late 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
described  by  literary 
bigwigs  in  and  out  of 
this  country  as  '  the 
Herrick  of  America.' 
Herrick,  forsooth !  A 
goodly  poet,  no  doubt, 
and  we  have  nothing  to 
say  against  him  as  long 
as  he  and  his  friends 
stay  where  they  belong 
and  ido  not  try  to  inch  up  to  where  they  do  not  belong.  Indeed, 
we  admire  Herrick,  and  would  consider  our  shelves  bereft 
of  much  that  is  lovely  and  appealing  if  he  were  to  be  taken 
away  from  us.  But,  much  as  we  have  delighted  in  him, 
and  fond  of  him  as  we  have  ever  been  and  shall  ever  continue 
to  be,  whether  in  his  '  Hesperides, '  his  '  Noble  Numbers,'  or  his 
*  Ignoble  Epigrams,'  we  protest  against  this  undue  elevation 
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of  such  a  poet  as  he  is  by  using  him  as  an  eclair cissement  of 
Aldrich.  It  is  impossible  to  submit  tamely  to  the  imposition  of 
such  a  tag,  so  limited,  after  all,  in  its  significance,  upon  a 
native  poet  whose  only  limitation,  in  so  far  as  his  work  shows 
that  he  had  any  at  all,  was  that  imposed  by  his  own  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  literary  artistry  of  his  work  and  his  own  integ- 
rity as  a  loyal  follower 
of  lofty  literary  ideals. 
Compare  this  of  Her- 
rick's: 

Give  me  a  cell 

To  dwell 

Where  no  foot  hath 

A  path; 

There  will  I  spend 

And  end 

My  wearied  years 

In  tears. 

Compare,  we  say,  this 
bit  of  lyrical  gloom  from 
the  pen  of  the  tag,  with 
the  Miltonic  splendor  of 
Aldrich's  sonnet  begin- 
ning 

I  vex  me  not  with  brood- 
ing on  the  years, 

and  you  will  have  a  fair 
example  of  the  propri- 
ety of  this  tagging  sys- 
tem so  long  in  vogue,  as 
it  has  worked  in  the  past 
and  has  been  worked 
even  by  certain  ac- 
knowledged leaders  in 
American  literary  criti- 
cism. And  then  when  you  have  it  settled  in  your  own  mind, 
as  you  most  assuredly  will  have  it  if  you  have  any  literary 
discernment  at  all,  how  unjust  it  is  to  put  the  Herrick  label  on 
such  a  poet  as  Aldrich  was,  you  may  consider  further  whether 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  work  of  this  seventeenth-century 
lyrist  there  was  any  sign  of  even  so  little  as  the  germ  of  Tom 
Bailey,  or  so  much  as  a  glimpse  into  the  doings  of  the  Bad 
Boy  of  Rivermouth,  the  narration  of  which  has  in  other  lines 
than  poetry  done  so  much  to  place  the  imperishable  laurels 
upon  the  brow  of  the  'American  Herrick  ' !  " 

• 

Mr.  Bangs  amuses  himself  with  imagining  an  entire  reversal 
of  the  prevalent  habit  of  "  blowing  foreign  names  into  American 
literary  bottles,"  and  declares  he  could  view  with  complaisance 
such  a  thing  as  calling  "  Mr.  Hall  Caine  the  Laura  Jean  Libbey 
of  the  British  Islands  "  or  "  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  the  George  Barr 
McCutcheon  of  Hyde  Park."  Likewise,  will  it  "  be  immaterial 
to  us  if  some  critic  shall  speak  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  who  is 
paid  for  his  song  in  Canary  and  sings  like  one,  the  Bloodgood 
H.  Cutter  of  Piccadilly  or  the  Horace  Dodd  Gastit  of  Bloomsbury 
Square."  As  if  these  were  not  enough,  he  adds  one  more  in 
dubbing  G.  Bernard  Shaw  "  the  Emma  Goldman  of  Trafalgar 
Square."  Then,  giving  rein  to  his  Pegasus,  we  are  treated  to 
such  fooling  as  this : 

"  At  dinners,  if  we  are  asked  if  we  care  for  caviare,  we  must 
refer  to  it  in  replying  as  the  '  Hudson  River  shad-roe  of  the 
Nevski  Prospekt. '  An  allusion  to  Munich  should  elicit  the  in- 
timation that  it  is  a  sort  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  'made  in 
Germany  '  stamped  on  the  bottom.  Rome  will  in  time  become 
the  '  Mulberry  Bend  of  Italy  ' ;  Poole,  the  gentleman  who  makes 
buckskin  breeches  by  special  appointment  to  all  the  royal  per- 
sonages of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  will  be  dubbed  the 
'  Rogers  Peetof  the  Court  of  St.  James, '  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  affairs.  We  may  even  carry  things  into 
the  past,  making  our  assertiveness  retroactive,  and  so  making 
up  for  lost  time,  and  if  we  choose  to,  tag  the  Immortals— and 
so  long  as  we  have  the  goods,  why  not  choose  to,  and  deliver 
them  ?  Demosthenes  ?  Why,  yes— the  Albert  J.  Beveridge  of 
Greece.  Diogenes  looking  for  an  honest  man  ?  Surely— the 
William  Gaynor  of  Athens.  Julius  Caesar  ?  Certainly— 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  Rome.  Cleopatra?  Of  course— the 
Carrie  Nation  of  Egypt.  Midas  ?  Well,  rather— the  Andrew 
Carockernegie  of  Mythology.      Venus  ?     Unquestionably— the 
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Lillian  Russell  of  Olympus,  and  so  on  all  alonj?  the  line  until 
everything  in  sight  or  out  of  it,  spiritual  or  material,  bears  the 
tag  of  Uncle  Sam  !  " 


MEREDITH'S    'COMEDIANS"  IN    REAL 

LIFE 

Two  NAMES  that  are  famous  in  history  and  literature 
come  before  us  in  current  publications.  They  are 
Princess  Helene  von  Racowitza  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle, 
the  originals  of  Meredith's  "  Tragic  Comedians. "  The  Princess 
lias  just  issued  her  memoirs  and  gives  in  full  the  story  of  the 
events  that  sent  the  great  German  Socialist  leader  to  his  death  ; 
and  the  slow  course  of  publication  of  the  "  memorial  edition  " 
of  George  Meredith's  novels  marks  at  this  time  the  issuance  of 
the  novel  that  tells  in  the  form  of  fiction  their  great  love  affairs. 
"  All  the  world  knows,"  says  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  in  the  London 
Sphere,  "  what  a  great  man  Lassalle  was  and  that  he  imprest 
Germany  in  a  way  that  ranks  him  among  the  distinct  heroes  of 
modern  liberal  movements."  Mr.  Shorter  goes  on  to 
review  the  salient  events  that  crowd  into  the  closing 
chapter  of  his  career.    Thus : 

"  At  forty  years  of  age  this  great  man  falls  wildly 
in  love  with  a  girl  of  nineteen,  fights  a  duel  with  the 
man  to  whom  she  is  betrothed,  Yanko  von  Racowitza, 
and,  most  extraordinary  circumstance  of  all,  the  man 
who  was  counted  a  dead  shot — that  is  to  say,  Lassalle 
—misses  his  aim,  while  Racowitza,  who  has  no  ex- 
perience of  firearms  whatever,  mortally  wounds  the 
great  Socialist  leader.  That  event  happened  when 
the  Princess  was  nineteen  years  of  age ;  she  is  now 
about  sixty-five.  .  .  .  Whether  you  read  the  story  as 
told  by  the  Princess  or  read  it  as  told  by  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, you  have  in  either  case  a  wonderfully  fascinating 
narrative 

"  She  married  Yanko  partly  out  of  pity,  partly  to 
escape  from  her  parents,  who  had  certainly  behaved 
abominably.  Her  union  with  Yanko  Racowitza  lasted, 
however,  only  five  months.  Then  we  find  the  record  of 
a  pseudo-marriage  with  one  Friedmann,  which  after 
five  years  turned  out  to  be  no  legal  marriage  at  all 
and  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

"  Then  came  her  meeting  with  Serge  Shevitch  and 
their  marriage,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  happy 
union  of  many  years." 


tion  that  Lassalle  was  actually  a  comedian,  tragic  or  otherwise  : 
'  He  perished  of  his  weakness,  but  it  was  a  strong  man  that 
fell.  If  his  end  was  unheroie  the  blot  does  not  overshadow  his 
life.  .  .  .  He  was  neither  fool  nor  madman,  nor  man  to  be 
adored ;  his  last  temptation  caught  him  in  the  season  before  he 
had  subdued  his  blood,  and  amid  the  multitudinarily  simple  of 
this  world  stamped  him  a  tragic  comedian ;  that  is,  a  grand 
I)retender,  a  self-deceiver. ' 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  during  the  thirty  years  that  followed 
the  writing  of  this  Mr.  Meredith  may  have  reconsidered  his 
stern  judgment  upon  the  great  Socialist  leader." 


WHAT  THE  EAST  SIDE  READS 

ONE  PLACE  where  the  Bible  rivals  the  "  best  sellers  " 
is  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York.  The  libraries  that 
furnish  reading-matter  for  the  people  of  this  section 
report  that  it  is  among  the  five  most  popular  books  in  the  chil- 
dren's department.  One  branch  owns  fifty  copies,  and  there  is 
rarely  a  time  when  they  are  not  all  in  circulation.     Fiction,  of 


Many  years  of  the  Princess'  life  after  the  Lassalle 
catastrophe  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  connection 
with  the  stage,  and  Frau  Schevitch  must  have  clearly  attained  to 
very  considerable  success  as  an  actress,  says  Mr.  Shorter. 
"  How  far  this  was  due  to  her  association  with  Lassalle  it  is 
impossible  to  say."  Of  late  years,  we  are  told,  she  has  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  Blavatsky  movement.  Her  "  Remi- 
niscences," besides  dealing  with  her  one  great  romantic  episode, 
present  the  record  of  her  travels  in  America  and  Russia  and  her 
life  in  Paris.  Mr.  Shorter  turns,  with  these  observations,  to 
Meredith's  use  of  the  Lassalle  episode  in  his  well-known  novel : 

"  Li  one  of  the  many  letters  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Mere- 
dith I  find  the  following  sentence  concerning  this  very  story. 
The  letter  is  dated  February  9,  1892 : 

"  '  I  tried  at  the  time  of  writing  the  book  to  get  a  portrait  of 
Lassalle  and  had  so  far  to  write  in  the  dark.  For  this  and  cor- 
responding reasons  I  put  a  poor  estimate  on  the  book,  altho  it 
was  done  with  honest  endeavor  to  run  with  the  facts.' 

"  Mr.  Meredith  was  wrong  in  his  modest  estimate.  The  story 
he  wrote  was  a  great  one,  altho  not  of  his  greatest.  Thirty 
years  have  passed  and  once  again  Clotilde  of  '  The  Tragic 
Comedians  '  relates  her  story  and  defends  herself.  But  her  best 
defense  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Meredith's  romance,  where  a 
great  analyst  in  unique  prose,  that  makes  her  prose  seem  so 
bald  and  jejune,  has  shown  how  much  might  be  forgiven  to  a 
girl  of  nineteen  summers. 

"  If  we  join  issue  with  Mr.  Meredith — and  who  would  dare  to 
have  done  so  while  the  great  man  lived  ? — it  is  in  the  assump- 
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course,  circulates  in  the  largest  quantities  and  history  next; 
but  the  fiction  is  all  of  the  standard  quality,  and  the  history 
deals  mainly  with  the  New  World,  not  the  old  one  left  behind. 
In  the  New  York  Sun,  where  some  other  interesting  facts  are 
gathered,  we  read : 

"  There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  what  are  scheduled  as  the 
'  five  best  sellers  '  in  the  literary  appraisals  of  the  moment. 
New  novels  do  not  attract  more  than  cursory  attention,  while 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  and  Bulwer-Lytton 
are  worn  threadbare  with  constant  journeyings  into  tenement 
homes.  Two  copies  of  the  latest  thriller  will  suffice  on  a  Riv- 
ington  Street  circulation  shelf  where  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
copies  of  '  David  Copperfield  '  are  not  enough  to  answer  the 
demand. 

"  Dickens  shares  with  Shakespeare  the  love  of  the  East  Side. 
All  Shakespeare's  works  are  in  constant  demand.  Particularly 
is  there  a  run  on  Shakespeare  on  the  occasion  of  some  Shake- 
spearian production  in  one  of  the  city  playhouses.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  East  Side  spend  much  of  their  pleasure  money  on 
the  theater,  and  they  like  Shakespearian  plays.  When  '  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  '  was  put  on  at  the  New  Theater  last  winter  all 
the  East  Side  branch  libraries  felt  the  effect,  and  additional 
copies  of  the  drama  had  to  be  purchased.  Even  the  present 
production  of  an  Ibsen  play  by  Nazimova  has  been  felt  and  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  give  readers  what  they  wish  to  read  of 
the  Norwegian's  works. 

"  The  foreign  books  and  periodicals  kept  in  the  libraries  are 
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drawn  upon  mostly  by  the  older  people  of  the  district  who 
have  not  yet  mastered  English  beyond  the  primary  stages. 
Very  few  of  the  younger  generation  care  to  read  books  in 
the  language  of  their  fathers,  even  if  they  are  capable  of 
doing  so.  Even  at  that  there  are  only  two  branches  that 
exceed  the  five  on  thelower  East  Side  in  the  number  of  foreign 
books  on  call. 

"  Hamilton  Fish  Park  branch  had  1,310  Hungarian  books  on 
its  shelves  at  the  time  the  last  annual  report  of  the  library  was 
drawn  up.  The  Seward  Park  branch  kept  1,094  Russian  books 
on  call.  All  the  East  Side  libraries  keep  a  good  stock  of  Yid- 
dish books  on  hand.  Besides  these  there  are  periodicals  in  Ger- 
man, French,  Russian,  Hungarian,  and  Yiddish.  These  are  in 
fair  demand  among  the  old  men  of  the  district. 

"  Many  of  the  children  draw  from  the  circulation  shelves  easy 
reading-lessons  in  English  and  primers  even,  not  for  their  own 
use  but  for  their  parents  at  home.  There  is  more  than  one 
graybeard  on  the  East  Side  who  sits  at  the  feet  of  his  son  or 
daughter  o'  nights  and  learns  his  letters,  even  as  the  child  has 
done  in  school.  The  number  of  foreigners  who  are  thus  learn- 
ing to  read  the  language  of  the  new  land  is  getting  larger. 
From  their  children  they  know  the  wealth  that  lies  on  the 

library-shelves 

"  There  is  one  other  part  of  the  work  of  the  library  branches 
which  deserves  special  mention,  and  that  is  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  bring  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  blind 
the  comfort  of  literature.  Down  on  the  East  Side  there  are 
more  blind  people  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city,  and  it  is 
in  the  East  Side  libraries  that  the  greatest  attention  is  being 
paid  to  this  department  of  library  work. 

"  Books  and  periodicals  are  furnished  in  five  different  types  of 
raised  script,  and  these  are  eagerly  sought  by  those  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  darkness.  The  last  monthly  list  of  additions  to 
the  circulation  department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
shows  that  more  books  for  the  blind  have  been  purchased  since 
last  June  than  at  any  other  time.  The  list  includes  the  Bible 
translated  into  various  languages,  ten  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
essays  of  Ruskin,  novels  by  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Scott,  and 
many  children's  stories." 


HUMOR  IN   MUSIC 

WHILE  music  may  "raise  a  mortal  to  the  skies,"  as 
Dryden  has  it,  or  rouse  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
soul,  it  may  also  stir  an  audience  to  laughter,  as  we 
are  reminded  by  a  writer  in  The  Player  Monthly  (New  York). 
Sometimes  the  humorous  effect  is  produced  by  a  descriptive 
piece,  sometimes  by  burlesques,  sometimes  by  the  absurd 
character  of  the  instruments  employed.     Says  this  writer : 

^  Every  composer  has  felt  called  on  sometimes  to  embody  in 
tones  an  amusing  conception  that  has  possest  his  mind.  Even 
grave  old  Beethoven  saw  no  harm  in  unbending  once  in  a  while. 
For  instance,  toward  the  end  of  his  life  we  find  him  writing 
the  seriocomic  absurdity  which  he  called  '  Anger  at  the  Loss 
of  a  Penny.'  It  is  written  for  the  piano  in  the  form  of  a  rondo, 
and  is  a  nonsensical  gem  of  the  first  water.  The  dropping  coin, 
the  frantic  hunt  for  it  under  tables,  behind  doors,  and  in  closets, 
the  muttered  objurgations  and  the  triumphant  recovery  are  all 
suggested  in  the  most  grotesquely  comic  manner. " 

Another  piece  which  derives  its  humor  from  its  suggestion  of 
a  laughable  situation  is  Mozart's  "  Village  Musicians  "  : 

"  Here  we  have  the  instrumental  sextet — first  violin,  the  vil- 
lage blacksmith;  second  violin,  the  grocer;  viola,  the  doctor; 
'cello,  the  attorney ;  double-bass,  the  tavern-keeper,  at  whose 
hotel  the  brave  musicians  meet  weekly  to  practise ;  flute  and 
horn,  the  worthy  cobbler  and  his  colleague,  the  eminent  house- 
painter.  They  are  very  serious,  these  sturdy  citizens,  and  their 
devotion  to  the  divine  art  is  most  commendable.  Truly,  fingers 
are  a  little  stiff  sometimes,  intonation  is  a  mean  thing  to  get 
right,  anyway,  and  lips  somehow  which  have  been  principally 
busied  during  the  week  in  holding  wooden  shoe-pegs  do  find  it 
sort  of  hard  to  avoid  overblowing  that  '  verdammte  '  flute. 
Nevertheless,  music  shall  and  will  be  conquered,  even  if  we 
have  to  trip  her  up  and  hold  her  down. 

"  One  never  realizes  just  how  serious  a  study  music  is  until 
one  has  heard  a  performance  of  this  marvelous,  amazing  crea- 


tion. Nor  can  one  fully  understand  the  tremendous  reach  of 
Mozart's  genius  until  one  has  heard  the  first  violin  '  execute  ' 
(the  term  is  apt)  a  scale  of  whole  tones  a  la  Debussy!  True, 
the  good  violinist  undoubtedly  intends  something  else,  but  his 
fingers  are  perhaps  a  little  rheumatic  this  evening.  And  then 
when  the  grand  finale  comes,  and  every  instrument  ends  in  a 
different  key,  forestalling  Richard  Strauss  by  a  century  and 
more,  one's  admiration  is  unbounded." 

A  variety  of  musical  humor,  which,  perhaps,  presupposes  that 
the  audience  has  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  well- 
known  composers,  is  exemplified  in  a  jovial  feat  of  a  modern 
writer,  Siegmund  Ochs : 

"  He  calls  it  '  Humorous  Variations  on  a  German  Folk-Song, 
in  the  Manner  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Verdi, 
Strauss,  Gounod,  and  Wagner.'  They  are  surely  humorous 
enough.  The  little  song  is  a  sweet  trifle,  called  '  There  Came 
a  Birdy  A-flying. '  Ochs  takes  this  innocuous  little  sentimen- 
tality and  sounds  it  with  all  the  resources  of  a  big  symphony 
orchestra.  The  mere  treatment  of  the  little  tune  in  this  solemn 
way  is  absurd  enough,  but  when  the  variations  come— well,  just 
listen.  First,  a  most  elaborate  Bach  fugue,  with  all  the  bare- 
ness of  the  form  exaggerated,  and  then  a  Haydn  air  scored 
with  his  characteristic  and  ridiculous  twittering  of  strings  and 
flutes,  move  one  alternately  to  amazement  and  laughter.  But 
this  is  not  all.  In  stately  array  the  solemn  farce  moves  on. 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  present  their  genius  to  be  caricatured, 
and  so  finely,  too,  that  one  is  continually  amused  while  never 
offended. 

"  But  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  are  the  skits  on  Verdi, 
Johann  Strauss,  and  Wagner.  The  first,  with  all  his  rather 
exaggerated  and  empty  orchestration,  d  la  triumphal  march 
from  '  Aida, '  is  almost  as  funny  when  trumpeting  forth  the  little 
childish  tune  with  all  the  immense  resources  of  the  grand 
orchestra  as  is  the  Johann  Strauss  variation,  when  we  see  every 
one  of  the  waltz  king's  mannerisms  hit  off  with  masterly  cari- 
cature. But  the  gem  is  Wagner!  Imagine,  if  you  please,  a 
tune  as  bald  as  '  Three  Blind  Mice  '  orchestrated  and  scored, 
first,  like  the  Prelude  to  '  Lohengrin  ' ;  then,  like  the  opening  of 
the  Bacchanale  in  '  Tannhauser, '  and  lastly,  like  Siegfried's 
entrance  in  '  Grotterdammerung, '  with  every  characteristic  of 
Wagner  exaggerated  and  every  last  one  of  his  personal  manner- 
isms pushed  into  your  ears !  That  is  the  sort  of  impression  you 
get  from  the  Wagner  variation.  We  have  seen  a  whole  audience 
rocking  in  helpless  laughter  over  this  piece.  Of  course  the 
fun  is  made  all  the  wilder  by  giving  the  whole  thing  with  the 
utmost  gravity  on  the  part  of  orchestra  and  conductor.  The 
latter,  especially,  has  a  very  important  part  to  play,  and  should 
enter  into  the  portentous  solemnity  of  the  proceedings  as  sin- 
cerely as  possible." 

Then  also  there  are  the  "  toy-symphonies  "  or  •*  children's  sym- 
phonies "  ;  kinder symphonie,  as  the  Germans  call  them.  Haydn 
wrote  one,  probably  the  best  known  of  its  kind,  which  is  fre- 
quently produced  by  youthful  musicians  in  this  country,  and 
Rheinberger  composed  another  excellent  one: 

"  The  little  works  consist  of  a  set  of  movements  in  sonatina 
form,  scored  for  piano,  violins,  and  'cello,  together  with  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  toy-trumpets,  toy-drums,  cuckoo- 
calls,  sleigh-bells,  quail-calls,  and  children's  rattles.  Of  course, 
the  absurd  result  can  be  imagined.  The  main  instruments  go 
bravely  on,  while  every  now  and  then  cuckoo,  rattle,  or  bells 
interrupt  with  their  harmonies  (?),  or  the  toy-trumpet  executes 
an  elaborate  cadenza  on  three  notes.  The  toy-drum  always  has 
a  most  prominent  part,  too,  and  the  whole  effect  is  inexpressi- 
bly absurd,  as  doubtless  it  was  intended  to  be." 

Such  compositions  were  the  pastimes  of  the  great  masters. 
The  writer  concludes: 

"  We  have  not  said  a  word,  however,  about  unconscious  humor. 
Now,  if  it  were  true  that  this  type  of  the  funny  art  is  really 
the  finest,  then  music  would  be  nearly  all  a  joke  in  some  people's 
opinion.  Does  it  not  sometimes  occur  to  one's  mind,  when 
listening  to  one  of  the  tone-puzzles  and  orchestral  ava- 
lanches of  Richard  Strauss,  that  the  whole  mass  of  shrieks, 
groans,  thumps,  and  growls  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  elaborate  joke  on  the  part  of  the  new  apostle  of  the  ugly 
in  music  ?  " 


A  GRAVE  FAILURE  IN  EDUCATION 

EDWARD  O.  SISSON.  under  the  title 
"An  Educational  Kniorgency,"  con- 
tributed to  a  recent  number  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  an  article  in  which  he  pointed  out 
dangers  inherent  in  current  neglect  of  moral 
training  in  education.  The  gravity  of  these 
dangers  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  our 
age  makes  greatei"  demands  on  character 
than  any  other  age  in  history.  \Mien  we  talk 
of  the  sterling  virtues  of  our  Puritan  ances- 
tors, we  forget  that  many  of  those  virtues 
were  practised  from  necessity.  The  fore- 
father was  frugal  because  he  had  not  the 
materials  of  luxury;  he  was  industrious 
because  that  was  necessary  to  life  itself; 
he  was  free  from  the  vast  avarice  of  our  times 
because  there  were  no  means  for  its  exercise. 
In  our  day  it  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  be 
good  than  it  was  in  Puritan  New  England. 
We  live  in  a  far  more  complex  environment. 
New  burdens  are  laid  upon  us.  Character 
means  not  such  virtues  as  circumstances 
force  upon  one,  but  the  intelligence  to  know 
what  is  right  and  the  will  to  do  it,  resisting 
the  temptations  that  press  from  everj'  side  as 
jiever  before. 

We  live,  in  fact,  in  a  "  sort  of  second  level 
of  barbarism;  for,  just  as  the  barbarian  lives 
in  bondage  to  the  material  world  of  nature, 
so  we  tend  to  fall  into  the  bondage  of  the  mate- 
rial things  of  our  own  creation."  Thought 
and  labor  are  absorbed  in  providing,  not  for 
actual  or  legitimate  needs,  "  but  for  the  kind 
of  food  and  drink  and  raiment  and  dwellings 
which  custom  and  fashion  prescribe  for  us." 
And  yet,  amid  these  demands,  less  and  less 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  moral  character  in 
our  system  of  education.  Character  ought, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  the  I'eal  aim  of 
education. 

Mr.  Sisson  remarks  that,  in  the  famous 
"Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,"  which  is 
"  probably  the  best  known  and  most  authori- 
tative educational  document  we  have,"  one 


might  read  from  tlic  first  page  to  the  last, 
"and  hardb'  be  reminded  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  moral  education,"  He  cites,  fur- 
ther, the  absence  from  text-books  of  anj'- 
thing  likelj-  to  inculeat(!  moral  feeling,  A 
comparison,  for  example,  of  school  readers 
used  early  in  the  last  century-  with  those  now 
employed  will  show  that  the  formc^r  con- 
tained selections  more  than  half  of  which  wen; 
distinctly  and  avowedly  moral  in  tone,  where- 
as to-day  in  a  school  i-eader  the  great  majority 
of  the  selections  are  of  a  non-moral  character. 
In  colleges  the  old-time  chapel  has  practically 
vanished.  Even  where  it  is  still  maintained 
one  is  imprest  mainly  by  "  the  pitiful  small- 
ness  of  the  attendance."  Discussing  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  neglect  of  moral 
teaching,  the  writer  says: 

"The  place  formerly  belonging  to  moral 
training  is  now  occupied  by  intellectual  work. 
Moral  education  has  not  been  deliberately 
rejected,  nor  recklessly  thrown  away;  it  has 
been  crowded  out.  The  intellectual  content 
of  the  curriculum  has  grown  to  such  vast 
proportions  that  it  has  usurped  almost  the 
whole  attention  and  energy  of  the  school. 
Consider  the  increase  and  expansion  which 
have  taken  place  in  recent  times,  and  are  still 
in  full  tide  of  advance  in  every  field  of  human' 
knowledge.  Who  can  grasp  the  contrast  be- 
tween our  own  day  and  the  time  of  the  Attic 
philosophers,  with  respect  to  the  mere 
quantity  of  knowledge  in  the  possession  of 
the  race?  Davidson  tells  us  that  Aristotle 
probably  knew  all  that  was  worth  knowing 
in  his  day!  iSocrates  turned  his  attention 
first  to  natural  science,  or  rather  to  nature; 
but  he  found  nothing  worth  knowing  there 
— all  was  uncertainty,  guesswork,  disorder, 
contradiction.  Consider  the  brevity  and 
simplicity  of  the  history  possest  by  the 
Greeks ;  they  knew  less  of  their  own  race  and 
of  their  predecessors  than  we  know,  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  we  know  as  history  was 
not  yet  enacted,  let  alone  recorded.  Their 
literature,  priceless  in  quality,  was  beautifully 
small  in  quantity,  so  that  one  man  might 
easily  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  of  it. 


"Now,  the  .school  is  the  special  f)rgan  of 
society  for  the  intellectual  j)art  of  education. 
Not  that  the  school  is  to  neglect  the  moral 
aim,  but  its  work  is  peculiarly  on  the  side;  of 
intellect,  and  it  is  to  accomplish  its  moral 
ends  largely  through  thought  and  knowledge;. 
Hence  the  school  has  been  driven  to  the  front 
in  the  task  of  mastering  the  intellectual  con- 
tent of  modern  times,  and  has  unconsciously 
l)ecome  engrossed  and  absorbed  in  this  in- 
tellectual task.  As  the  task  has  grown  with 
the  years,  and  as  the  demands  upon  the  school 
have  become  heavier  and  more  insistent,  the 
school  has  l)een  forced  to  drop  other  lines  of 
effort  one  by  one,  and  bend  every  energy  upon 
this.  To  bring  the  matter  down  to  actual 
schoolroom  work,  how  many  a  teacher  is 
so  put  to  it  to  'cover  the  ground'  of  the 
course  of  study  that  she  has  little  time  or 
strength  for  any  attention  to  the  Vjearing 
which  knowledge  has  upon  life,  or  to  the  m- 
culcation  of  righteousness  and  judgment! 

"  So  far  as  we  know,  history  has  no  instance 
of  a  national  character  built  up  without  the 
aid  of  religious  instruction,  or  of  such  charac- 
ter long  surviving  the  decay  of  religion. 
Without  for  a  moment  desiring  the  introduc- 
tion into  American  schools  of  a  religious  in- 
struction such  as  is  common  in  Europe,  we 
do  urge  upon  the  consideration  of  every 
thoughtful  American  the  suggestive  fact  that 
we  have  the  only  great  school  system  the 
world  has  ever  seen  which  does  not  include  a 
definite  and  formal  instruction  in  religion — 
with  the  single  exception,  France,  which 
relinquished  it  in  1882;  and  France  has  put 
in  place  of  its  religious  instruction,  the  most 
systematic  and  thorough  moral  and  civic 
instruction  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  is 
to-day  working  with  unflagging  zeal  to  make 
the  moral  instruction  the  most  efficient  and 
vital  part  of  its  whole  curriculum. 

"This  then  is  the  emergency  as  we  see 
it:  increased  demand  upon  character,  and 
diminished  care  for  the  cultivation  of  charac- 
ter. Fortunately  signs  are  not  wanting  of 
a  wide-spread  awakening  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  what  has  been  merely  an  article  in  our 
educational  creed  must  become  a  working- 
principle  in  our  educational  practise;    that 


TWO   PIONEER   PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS. 

The  picture  on  the  left  shows  what  is  known  as  the  Andover  Inn,  near  which  is  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  At  this  inn  parents  of 
students  usually  stop  when  in  Andover.  The  building  was  formerly  the  home  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  is 
the  oldest  of  our  preparatory  schools.  It  was  opened  in  1778.  its  founder  being  Samuel  Phillips,  who  desired  it  to  be  "a  place  for  in- 
structing youth  not  only  in  English  and  Latin  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  all  sciences  wherein  they  are  commonly  taught,  but 
more  especially  to  learn  (sic)  them  the  Great  End  of  the  Real  Business  of  Living." 

The  other  picture  shows  the  quadrangle  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  which  was  founded  by  John  Phillips,  brother  of  Samuel 
Phillips,  a  few  years  later.  Both  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Andover  and  Exeter  are  quite  near  one  another, 
Andover  being  in  Massachusetts  and  Exeter  just  across  the  State  line  in  New  Hampshire. 

Arthur  Ruhl,  who  writes  in  Scribner's  Magazine  of  several  American  preparatory  schools,  says  these  two,  started  in  the  heart  of 
Puritan  New  England,  "for  over  a  century  have  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  with  which  the  young  nation  was  burning  at  their  birth. 
No  other  .schools  have  helped  in  the  making  of  so  many  distinguished  men,  nor  are  they  perhaps  so  saturated  with  traditions  so  peculiarly 
American.'' 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  fashionable  preparatory  school  of  to-day  back  to  the  early  years  of  Andover  and  Exeter  when  "most  of  the 
boys  were  working  their  way  as  they  went,  raising  vegetables  to  help  pay  their  board,  bundling  up  as  if  for  a  sleigh  ride  on  Sundays 
to  listen  to  three  sermons  in  an  unheated  church,  and  on  Monday  reciting  what  they  could  remember  of  the  discourses  of  ijiie  day 
before." 
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and   loneline; 

attractive  to  the  boys  as  a  future  home. 
Some  signs  of  the  same  movement  are  seen 
in  the  East,  tho  these  are  not  as  strong  as  in 
the  AVest.  Its  influence  on  our  national  life 
eventually  ought  to  be  benefi.ial,  since  it  will 
check  the  rush  of  population  into  cities. 

COLLEGE   GIRLS  IN   BUSINESS 
Good   Housekeeping    recently     printed    an 


to  which  women  graduates  of  colleges  are  be- 


Similar  advertisements  have  since  appeared 
in  many  newspapers,  preference  being  dis- 
tinctly avowed  for  graduates.  Not  only 
does  the  business  man  find  in  graduates 
a  superior  class  of  service,  but  college  girls 
themselves  are  definitely  forsaking  the  role 
of  teacher  for  that  of  the  business  woman. 

More  and  more  does  business  call  for  trusts 
worthiness,  power  to  rejison,  and  initiative 
on  the  part  of  subordinate  employees,  and 


the  final  question  regarding  education  is 
whether  it  avails  to  produce  the  type  of 
character  required  by  the  republic  and  the 
race." 

TOPICS    BEFORE    THE    N.    E.    A. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Boston  in  the  week 
ending  July  9,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Leland  Stanford  University, 
led  in  the  discussion  of  a  report  on  moral 
education  in  public  .schools  by  denouncing 
college  football.    As  now  played,  he  described 

it  as  "a  combination  of  pure  brutality  and   coming  successful  as  employees  of   business 
pugilism."     He  believed  the  day  might  come    houses,  or   as  women    in  business  for    them- 
when  the  present  heads  of  schools  and  colleges    selves.     The  article  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
would  lie  called  by  their  successors  "  cowardly   gested    by  an   advertiser  who    was  seeking 
and  brutal"  because  they  had  not  put  a  stop  ,as  a  stenographer  a  graduate  of   a  college. 
to  current  practises.     He  believes  this  sport 
"destroys    the    be.st    there    is    in    American 
youth."    Moreover,  it  arouses  "  the  same  love 
of   the  sordid   that  has  focused  the  interest 
of  the  country  in  a  ring  far  away  out  in 
Nevada,  where  a  black  man  and  a  white  man 
were    pommeling    each    other    yesterday." 
He  asserted  that  "  no  intelligence  is  required 
in  the  game  of   football"  and    that  "black- 
smiths and  boiler-makers  can  play  the  game 
as  well  as  men  of  finer 
intellect;   in  fact  they 
are  considered  the  best 
raw    material   for  the 
game."    President  Jor- 
dan favored  the  sub- 
stitution for  the  Amer- 
ican     game     of     the 
English  game  as  played 
at  Rugby. 

Another  topic  imder 
discussion  was  agricul- 
tural education.  D.  J. 
Crosby  of  Washington 
asserted  that  the  boy 
who  desires  to  learn 
how  to  dig  a  ditch,  har- 
ness a  horse,  milk  a 
cow,  or  use  a  plow, 
would  go  in  vain  to  a 
college  of  agriculture. 
A\Tiile  we  now  have 
about  three  hundred 
more  schools  and  col- 
leges that  teach  agri- 
culture than  we  had 
two  years  ago,  they 
teach  only  theories. 
Prof.  G.  F.  Warren  of 
Cornell  declared  that 
the  farmer  nowadays 
who  had  no  agricul- 
tural education  is  "  headed  for  the  poorhouse." 
The  average  income  for  an  uneducated  farmer 
he  placed  at  $318  and  quoted  against  these 
figures  the  income  of  ten  college-bred  farmers, 
as  averaging  $847. 


the  farm   being  made  more   gates  and  arbitrates  their  complaints,  visits 


the  sick,  keeps  a  critical  eye  on  the  restaurant, 
and  presides  over  the  vacation  cottage  for 
employees  at  the  seashore.  Notable  among 
lines  of  business  in  which  college  girls  have 
established  themselves  are  tea-rooms,  in 
which  distinct  success  has  lx?en  achieved 
in  many  large  cities.  -In  one  case  there  was 
added  to  the  tea-room  the  lousiness  of  im- 
porting fabrics  and  art  oljjects  from  Asia. 
Millinery  and  dressmaking  establishments 
article,  in"  which  was"  pointed  out"  the  extent   «"  ^  ^^rge  scale  hsive  also  been  established  by 


college  girls.  In  order  to  succeed  in  them 
it  has  been  found  that  a  girl  should  first  have 
been  a  commercial  buyer  or  otherwise  been 
connected  in  some  important  way  with  a 
department  store.  Of  the  subject  in  general 
the  writer  says: 

"A  college  degree,  allowing  for  proverbial 
exceptions,  stands  for  trained  faculties,  a 
mind  tavight  how  to  marshal  its  forces  to 
bear  on  the  issue  at  hand  without  waste  of 
time  and  energy.  Education  is  not  necessarily 
a  collection  of  facts  to  be  marketed  in  school- 
houses,  but  a  state  of  mind,  a  point  of  view, 
a  mental  attitude  toward  life.  It  is  because 
the  college  girl  is  waking  up  to  that  that  she 
is  bringing  her  energies  to  the  occupation 
that   will  not  only  'pay,'  but  will   broaden 

and  deepen  her  educa- 
tion, to  the  good  of  her 
body,  mind,  and  soul — 
the  practical  problems. 
"  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  tendency 
for  graduates  to  gravi- 
tate toward  the  cities, 
but  there  are  more 
and  more  women  who 
are  asking  themselves, 
'  Can  .  I  not  build  up  a 
little  business  in  my 
home  town,  where,  if 
I  make  less  money,  still 
1  will  spend  less?' 
And  they  have  utilized 
to  advantage  the  raw 
material  at  hand,  as 
did  a  certain  Rhode  Is- 
land girl  who  returned 
from  college  to  find 
her  father  and  broth- 
ers giv'ing  up  a  dairy 
farm  as  a  bad  proposi- 
tion. She  begged  them 
to  let  her  take  it  over 
and  then,  so  to  speak, 
she  took  it  by  the  col- 
lar, shook  up  its  slip- 
shod methods,  and 
jerked  it  to  its  feet.  A 
careful  study  of  up-to- 
date  theories  and  de- 
tailed attention  to  the 
minutest  problems  en- 
these  (jualities  have  been  developed  in  girls  abled  her  to  pay  ofT  the  heavy  mortgage  and 
while    at    college.      The    positions    open    to    make  of  it  a  thriving  business. 


MARY   LYON'S   BIRTHPLACE,   BUCKLAND,   MASS.     • 

The  accompanying  illustration,  taken  from  a  life  of  Mary  Lyon,  published  many 
years  ago,  will  illustrate  the  lowly  conditions  out  of  which  she  emerged  to  become  the 
founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary.  Mrs.  Gilchrist's  new  "Life  of  Mary  Lyon,"  pub- 
lished a  few  weeks  ago,  gives  many  details  of  the  poverty  to  which  she  was  born  and 
which  was  much  accentuated  by  her  father's  early  death,  leaving  her  mother  with 
a  large  family  of  children  to  rear  on  this  sterile  and  remote  hillside  farm. 


Women  must  admit  to  one  handicap  in 
an  independent  business  life — business  wears 
a  temporary  aspect  to  most  girls.  For  if  she 
is  normally  constituted,  every  girl  hopes  that 
some  day  she  will  be  happily  married.    This 


women  uicrease  more  and  more  in  practical 

fields.    This  is  even  true  in  educational  work, 

when  the  teaching  has  in  view  an  industrial 
Among  men  present  at  this  meeting  was  or  commercial  vocation,  the  applicants  among 
David  Snedden,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu-  teachers  being  "  not  enough  to  fill  the  demands  j^jg^  being  firmly  established  in  everyone's 
cation  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  quoted  liy  for  them."  head,  it  is  harder  for  a  woman  to  get  capital 
the  New  York  Erening  Post  as  saying  that  College  training,  however,  does  not  include  to  start  in  business  and  harder  for  her  to 
the  educational  status  of  the  country  is  now  the  teaching  of  stenography  and  typewriting,  throw  herself  with  the  necessary  intensity 
good;  the  South,  however,  being  backward,  which  must  be  ac(|uired  afterward,  because 
altho  there  is  some  awakening  observable  thorough  knowledge  of  them  is  re()uisite  in 
there.  With  the  blacks  the  trouble  has  been  most  business  positions  that  women  are 
to  find  efficient  teachers.  In  New  England  likely  to  obtain  at  the  start.  Many  examples 
city  schools  rank  easily  with  the  best,  but  are  given  of  the  positions  to  which  women, 
the  rural  ones  are  behind  those  of  Western  starting  thus,  may  rise.  They  include  de- 
States.  Of  agricultural  schools  he  said  the  partmcntal  positions  in  charitable  societies, 
mov(!mcnt  in  behalf  of  them  was  particularly  factories,  mercantile  houses,  stores,  mining 
noticeablcin  the  Middle  West.  This,  however,  companies,  employment  agencies,  and  maga- 
JB  not  .so  much  a  development  of  agriculture  zine  offices.  In  a  department  store,  for 
itself,  as  of  conditions  in  agricultural  life,  example,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  supervises 
which  is  l)eing  relieved  of  its  former  drudgery  the  manners  and  dress  of  salesgirls,  investi- 


into  what  she  undertakes.  She  has  the  brains, 
but  she  lacks  the  daring,  the  willingness  to 
risk  and  take  the  chances  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful business  career,  partly  because  in  so 
doing  she  is  fighting  all  the  sex  traditions  that 
have  taught  her  that  it  was  for  her  to  re- 
serve, to  hold  l)ack,  to  keep  the  level  of 
security  upon  which  the  family  life  best 
flourishes,  and  partly  because  there  is  little 
inspiration  to  build  up  only  to  give  lip. 

"  Time  is  modifying  one  of  these  conditions, 
and  the  fact  that  more  and  more  women  are 


{Continued  on  page  180) 
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A  porch  light  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward* beautifying  the  outside  appear- 
ance of  your  home  during  the  evening' 
and  at  night  if  fitted  with 


General 


Electric 


Mazda  Lamps 


Further  than  this,  if  your  porches  are 
electrically  lighted,  your  house  is  pro- 
tected from  thieves  more  effectively 
than  it  would  be  by  an  arsenal  of  re- 
volvers. 

And  all  of  this  by  the  push  of  a  button 
— at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  a  week. 

The  advantages  of  electric  light  in  the 
interior  of  your  home  are  almost  too 
obvious  to  dwell  upon.  Mazda  lamps 
give  light  without  heating  up  your 
rooms  and  without  eating  up  oxygen. 
It  is  like  soft,  white  sunlight. 
Mazda  lamps  make  electric  light  so 
much  cheaper  that  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
figures  on  putting  them  in  your  home. 
Telephone  the  Electric  Light  Company 
in  your  city  to  give  you  an  estimate  on 
wiring  your  house.  The  estimate  will 
cost  you  nothing  and  will  probably  be 
considerably  lets  than  you  imagine. 
If  your  house  is  already  wired,  ask  to 
see  the  sun's  only  rival — the  new  G-E 
Mazda  lamp. 

"The  Dawn  of  a  New  Era  in  Lighting" 

is  a  valuable  discussion  on  and  why  you  can  save  money 
home  and  cottage  lig;hting.  in  your  lighting  bills  by 
It  tells  you  how  and  when      using  the  G-E  Mazda  lamp. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Dept.  40  SCHENECTADY.  N.    Y. 

25S8 


The 

Caffall  Process 

for  Waterproofing 

A  permanent  means  of 
arresting  decay  by  keep- 
ing dampness  out  of  stone, 
brick  and  other  masonry, 
monuments,  etc. 


The  Obelisk  Waterproofing  Co. 

No.  1  Madison  Ave. 
N.  Y.  City 


Cleopatra's  Needle 
Central  Park,  N.  Y. 
Treated  by  us  in  18S5 

*  See  article  in  Literary 
Digest  July  i6th,  191c. 
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RECEIVED  at O-'-c  a.m. 
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Dated      Youngstuwr.,    C. 

To B .   P  ._  Sturtevur.t  Co..   Hyde  Pprk.   Meas. 


Kxprese  C.   0.   D.   one  vertilatinp:  net   size  E     alow 

speed  v.ith   flcxltle  discharre  plp«»     Want   to   force   outride 

nir   Ir.to   sick   room.     Please   rush.      Batv   needs   noccuri 

ir.torioo  hcnt.      Voltp.gc   one  hunrtfpd,    altcrnBtine  current, 

Hly.ly   c.vcl  c«  . 

r>r.    A.    U.    ClM-ke. 

eal  Hot  Weather  Comfort 


R OXFORD  Underwear.  Made 
of  the  satisfactory,  long-wearing 
knitted  stuff  that  absorbs  perspiration 
and  prevents  chilling.  Your  size  fits 
you — never  binds  at  armholes — draw- 
ers ample  and  easy  at  seat  and  crotch. 

Roxford  does  not  shrink — fits  after  months  of  wear 
and  washing.  Cut  in  the  new  a/y/es — short-sleeve 
or  sleeveless  shirts  without  buttons,  knee  drawers. 
There 's  a  litlle  booli  on 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  Boys.  It  tells  about  this  great  im- 
provement in  masculine  undergarments.  Send  for 
it  before  you  purchase  your  Spring  underwear.  It 's 
Well  Worth  Writing  for. 

Ribbed  and  flat  union  suits 
Ankle-length  drawen 
Knee-length  drawers 
Short  stout  drawers 
Long-sbm  drawers. 

50c.,  75c^  $1.00.     Send  your  name 

for   the    Book   and    please   yourself 

Roxford  Knitting  Co.,   Dept  J 

Philadelphia 


Long-sleeve  shirts 
Short-sleeve  sKitis 
Sleeveless  shirts  (no  buttons) 
Shorl-sleeve  shirts  (no  buttons) 


uur  reauers  are  asKcd  to  mention  TH)o  Literary  Digest  wnen  wnnng  to  auvenisers. 
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THE   J.ITKRAKY    DI&EST 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORLD 

(Conlinurd from  page  ITS) 

going  into  independent  business  is  bringing 
the  other  to  the  point  where  the  woman  may 
sell  out  a  well-run  establishment  with  dignity 
and  profit — not  simply  shut  up  shop." 

THE  SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  OF  GERMANY 

Edward  Spanhoofd  of  St.  Paul's  school. 
Concord,  in  an  address  printed  recently  in  The 
Educational  Review,  points  out  some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  made  the  scholarship 
produced  in  German  schools  superior  to  our 
own.  He  does  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
the  fact  of  such  superiority,  feeling  this  to  be 
uiuiecessary  beciuse  it  "is  so  generally  con- 
ceded." His  aim  rather  is  to  enumerate  .some 
of  the  rea.sons  which  have  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  superiority. 

He  first  cites  the  large  schoolrooms  in 
which  boys  study  as  hindrances  rather  than 
helps  in  the  proper  performance  of  work. 
They  introduce  disturbing  elements  and 
prevent  a  boy  from  concentrating  his  mind 
on  studies  for  any  length  of  time.  Again 
"our  arrangement  of  making  a  preparation 
period  precede,  if  possible,  every  recitation 
would  not  appear  to  a  German  educator  the 
ideal  one."  A  lesson  learned  for  onJy  an  horn- 
can  not  stick  in  the  boy's  mind,  as  can  one 
that  was  learned  the  night  before. 

Schedules  in  German  schools  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  change  rapidly  from  one  subject 
to  another,  "  thus  providing  for  that  variety 
which  the  youthful  mind  craves."  It  is  the 
aim  of  German  teachers  to  teach  as  much 
as  possible  in  class,  especially  in  the  lower 
forms,  and  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  all 
outside  work.  The  writer  believes  that  the 
curiiculums  of  German  schools  "are  largely 
responsible  for  the  superior  scholarship." 
The  languages,  for  example,  are  begun  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  with  u.s — Latin  at 
nine,  French  at  twelve,  and  Greek  at  thirteen; 
ages  which  are  the  ones  best  adapted  to  the 
study  of  languages.  Natural  sciences  are 
taught  throughout  the  whole  school  course, 
including,  in  the  lower  forms  or  grades,  botany, 
sociology,  and  physiology,  which  are  taught 
through  elementary  descriptive  methods 
adapted  to  the  child's  age  and  appeahug  to 
his  imagination.  So  also  are  history  and 
geography  taught  throughout  the  entire 
course,  three  or  four  recitations  being  held 
each  week.  In  this  countiy,  however,  "it  is 
quite  possible  for  the  American  boy  to  pass 
through  school  and  college  without  ever  hav- 
ing studied  American  history."  The  WTitei- 
gives  much  emphasis  to  the  ab.sence  from 
German  schools  of  marks  and  examinations. 

"Our  marking  system  changes  the  teacher 
to  a  great  extent  into  an  examiner,  who  has  to 
find  out  what  the  pupil  knows  of  the  lesson, 
for  the  mark  is  given  for  that,  who  teaches  to 
be  sure,  but  only  if  there  is  some  time  for  it 
during  and  after  this  examination,  and  it 
makes  the  pupil  substitute  the  attainment 
of  marks  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge. 
These  are  the  tendencies.  Fortunately,  there 
are  a  great  many  teachers  who  refu.se  to  give 
in  to  the  tyranny  of  the  marking  system, 
ami  there  are  a  great  many  more  boys  who 
do  not  need  the  incentive  of  marks  and  study 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
.sake." 

The  writer  contends  that  a  gr(>:it  deal  of 
the  efficiency  of  German  sdiools  is  owing  to 


NiiiMTlor  lo  l.<>iii«tin<l<> 
IlorHriirtl'H  .Ifhl  l*hf>K|ihnl<* 

A  teawpoonful  added  to  a  trlass  of  cold  water,  with 
suKur,  inakcH  a  refreshing  drink. 


Another  Remarkable  Haynes  (i 


In    1909    we    startled    the    motor  and    reputation    that  would    pnl 

world  by  placing  the  Haynes  "  Model  permanently  satisfactory  investmeX 

19"  5-passenger  touring  car  on    the  Probably    no    other    car    tha) 

market  at  the  astonishingly  low  price  ever  been  put  on  the  market  hae 

of  $2000.  so  critically  examined  by   expei' 

The  effect  upon  the  trade  and  pub-  was  this  new  Haynes. 

lie  was  instantaneous.  Within  30  days  Other  manufacturers  of  high- 

from  the  time  our  first  announcement  cars  were  anxious  to  know  what 

had  appeared  in  the  National  Maga-  ner  of  car  this  "Model  19"  was' 


zines  we  had  definite 
advance  payment  or- 
ders for  more  cars 
than  we  could  make. 
This  new  model 
not  only  appealed  to 


the  one  criticisn 
was  made   was 
/"/  ""iVas  financial 
possible  to  put 
car    of  the    H 


''Model  /p"  q, 

the  man  who  was  considering  paying  at  $2000  and  make  a  profit. 
I3C00  for  a  car,  and  who  saw  in  this  They  predicted  that  either  it  vy 

Haynes    an     opportunity    of    saving  be    necessary    for    us    to   reduc( 

$1000  on  his  purchase —  quality  or  increase  the  price. 

But   it   appealed  to   the  man  who  We  have  done  neither. 

found    that    by     paying    only     ^500  Aside  from  minor  improvemet 

more    than    the    cost  of  a   temporary  a    wider,     roomier     tonneau,    Ic 

car  of  common  quality,  it  was  possible  wheel    base,    etc.— the     car     rer, 

for  him  to  get  a  car  of  known  quality  unchanged,  and  it  also  remains 

The  most  remarkable  automobile  value  e> 

put  on  the  market 


$2000  FULLY  EQUIPPED 

Top    Dust   Hood,    Glats  Front,    Presto-Light    Tank,  $75.00   Warner  Auto  Ureter,  Dosch 
System  Magneto,  Robe  and  Foot  Rails,    Gray  &  Davis  Lamps — and  All 

MADE  IN   TOURING   SUBURBAN    AND    HIKER   MODELS 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention   piik  I.itkrary  Digkst  when  wnltlnK  to  iidvertlsers. 
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lie  Haynes  "Model  20"  for  191 1 


"his  is  the  latest  model  of  the 
rthat  marked  a  new  era  in  the 

I  base  price  of  high-grade  cars. 
:  has  35-40  horse  power. 

:  has  a  longer,  roomier  tonneau 

II  last  year's  model. 

has  I  14-inch  wheel  base, 
is  not  only  fully  equipped y  but 

•quipment  is  of  the  hest  grade 
I N  able. 

or  example, 
ey  car  will  be 
3'lied  with  the 
: -known  War- 
r  Auto  Meter 
osting    three  times  as  much 

lost  of  the  speed  indicators 
1  are  put  on  cars.  (Only  a 
?j  indicator   of  this  quality  is 

'cd  to  be  put  on  a  car  like  the 
ines.) 

11  other  equipment  is  of  like 
cter. 
1  ist  year'sphenomenal  response 

Lir  announcement  of  a  Haynes 

'(^00  convinced  us   that  the 


large  majority  of  buyers  prefer  a 
car  of  known  quality  if  it  can  be 
had  at  anywhere  near  the  price 
asked  for  common-quality  cars. 

And  the  fact  that  the  19  lo 
Haynes  was  the  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  meet  this  demand  gave 
the  car  a  decidedly  enviable  place 
among  the  better  grade  cars. 

This  year's 
**  Model  20,"  with 
its  added  refine- 
mentSy  is  the  best 
possible  evidence 
that  we  propose 
to  maintain  the  Haynes  supremacy. 
Orders  are  already  in  for  early 
Fall  deliveries  on  these  cars,  and 
we  strongly  advise  those  who  are 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a 
permanent  cur  oi  known  merit  and 
reputation,  to  communicate  with 
us,  or  our  local  representatives, 
at  once. 

Send  coupon  for  detailed  in- 
formation. 


ill  also  pat  out  a  limited  number  of   big  seven- passenger  palace  cars,    with  fifty- horse- 
power,   for  those    who  prefer   a   car   of  this   size. 

liaynes   Automobile 
Company 


Kokomo 


136   Main  St. 


Indiana 


laynes  Automobile  Co. 

136  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  your  printed  matter,  testimonials,  and  the  names  of  prominent 
viiers  of  Haynes  cars,  together  with  such  other  information  as  is  important  to 
ospective   automobile    buyers. 


ame 


own 


ate . 


llio  niastor  wIk)  i«  placod  in  cliarge  of  tlie  class 
find  wlio  is  known  as  thi!  urdinariun. 

"It  is  his  duly  to  inuk(!  himself  thorouKhly 
ac(|uaint(;d  with  v.vcvy  hoy  of  his  class  an 
wcill  as  with  his  homo  life  and  the  mcmhcrM 
of  his  family.  'J"o  him,  therefore,  a  hoy  may 
turn  in  any  difficulty  of  his  moral,  physi<;al, 
and  intellectual  life.  '1  lie  (/nlinanus  look.s 
after  the  proper  arrangement  and  correla- 
tion of  the  studies  of  his  class;  he  sets  the 
dates  for  handing  in  the  (ierman  composition.s 
and  other  longer  exercises  in  languages  or 
mathematics,  .so  that  at  no  time  th(T(^  shall  Ix; 
an  undue  accumulation  of  outside  work.  He 
visits  the  recitations  of  other  tc-achers  of  his 
class,  sees  that  cla.ss  work  is  done  at  the  propter 
time,  and  examines,  from  time  to  time,  the 
note-l)ooks  in  which  all  compositions  and 
(■xercises   have    been   neatly   copied." 

Athh^tics,  we  are  told,  play  no  such  all- 
absorbing  part  in  the  German  boy-.student'.s 
life  as  to  interfere  .seriously  with  his  scholar- 
ship. He  plays  ball,  tramps  through  woods 
and  fields,  rows  and  swims,  but  hi.s  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  recitations  a  week  "  take  too 
much  of  his  energy  to  permit  him  to  make 
hard  work  of  his  games  and  sports."  In 
this  country,  on  the  contrary,  highly  organ- 
ized games  consume  so  much  of  a  boy's  energy 
that  he  "must  perforce  treat  his  studies 
lightly  and  make  play  of  them,  so  to  speak." 
Finally,  the  author  cites  as  a  favoring  in- 
fluence in  scholarship,  the  greater  length  of 
the  German  school-year: 

"The  German  boy  gets  12  weeks  of  vaca- 
tion, which  leaves  him  a  school  year  of  40 
weeks,  or  nearly  8  weeks  more  than  the 
American  boy  has,  who  often  gets  as  much  as 
20  weeks  of  vacation  and  a  school  year  of 
only  32  weeks.  During  a  gymnasium  cour.se 
of  9  years,  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  German  boy  receives  72  weeks  more  of 
schooling,  which  make  up  more  than  two 
American  school  years.  No  wonder  that  the 
German  boy  at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  when  he 
leaves  school,  is  in  scholarship  the  equal  of 
our  college  students  at  the  end  of  their  sopho- 
more year.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered 
that  this  scholarship  gained  at  school  con- 
stitutes aJl  the  liberal  education  that  a  Ger- 
man youth  receives;  whereas  in  America 
the  school  education  is  supplemented  by  the 
instruction  of  the  colleges. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that,  on  comparing  the 
German  and  American  systems  of  educa- 
tion, one  may  come  to  these  conclusions: 
(1)  That  undoubtedly  the  American  college 
graduate  ought  to  be  better  educated  than  a 
German  abiturient,  and  generally  is  so  if  he 
has  taken  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities 
that  his  four  years'  college  course  offers  him, 
but  that  (2)  The  advantage  is  not  one  of  four, 
but  only  of  two  years,  since  the  curriculum 
of  a  (jierman  gymnasium  generally  end)races 
the  studies  that  are  pursued  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  of  the  college  course. 
(3)  That  the  German  boy  reaches  the  end  of 
his  school  education  at  the  age  of  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  years  and  then  goes  to 
the  imiversity  to  enter  upon  professional 
studies;  whereas  the  American  college  student 
at  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year  is  generally 
two  years  older. 

"  Now,  what  is  obvious  from  all  this,  is  that 
the  experience  of  the  American  colleges  goes 
far  to  prove  the  Germans  con-ect  in  draw- 
ing the  dividing-line  between  liberal  and 
professional  studies  at  the  age  of  18  or  19. 
Our  boys  generally  stay  at  school  until  that 
age,  and  I  w'ant  to  ask,  \Miat  is  there  to  hinder 
the  schools  from  completing  a  youth's  liberal 
education  at  that  age  ?  In  other  woi'ds, 
from  taking  over  the  work  of  the  first  two 
college  years  ?  I  think  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  enriching  our  courses  without  putting 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  shoulders  or  rather 
the  heads  of  our  bo  vs." 
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tfO/ CALIBER 


The    Trigger   Controlled    Repeater 


This  new  Winchester  is  all  that  the  big  game  hunter's 
heart  could  desire.  It  is  reloaded  by  recoil,  and  has 
a  detachable  magazine  -which  enables  it  to  be  fired 
a  series  of  shots  with  great  ease  and  rapidity  w^ithout 
the  sacrifice  of  accuracy.  Although  the  cartridge  it 
handles  hits  a  harder  blow  than  the  .30  U.  S.  Army, 
it  is  compact  and  light  to  carry.  In  the  sureness, 
strength  and  simplicity  of  its  action,  and  in  its  hitting 
power,   no  other  recoil  operated  rifle  approaches  it. 

Send  to  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
for  circular  describing  this  new  rifle  which  has  strength  and  power  plus. 


IT  HITS  LIKE  THE   HAMMER   OF  THOR 


FOR  DOCTORS  ONLY 

We  have  acquired  the  Cassell  (London)  line  of  Medical  Books  which  includes  some  of  the  l^est  books 
for  the  specialist  and  general  practitioner  in  the  English  language.  There  are  several  new  titles  in  the 
list  as  well  as  revisions  of  standard  works.  We  now  liave  a  catalog  of  forty-two  books  appealing  directly 
to  Doctors.    Let  us  send  it  to  you — Ask  for  Medical  List  I>.    Funk  &  Wac;nalls  Company,  New  York 


Expretsly  for 

Physicians 

who  would  employ 
what  is  best  and 
most  practical  in 
"treatment  by  sug- 
gestion "  in  their 
practice. 


HYPiiOTISM 


AND    TREATMENT    BY     SUGGESTION 

By  J.  MILNE  BRAMWELL,  M.B.,  CM. 

/iu/hor  of  '■'■  Hypnotis7it:  Its  History,  Practice 
and  Theory,^'  etc. 


J-»t 

Published 

(Modern  Methods  of 
Treutment  8  e  r  1  e  i. ) 
12nio.  rlolh.  aiC 
pn;;eD.  $1.7&  net  ; 
poslpnid,  $t.85. 


A  Hint  of  the  tV)«!f^«/j— Historical  — -Surgical 
Cases— Medical  Cases— Telepathy,  Clairvoyance, 
Rapport,  Theory   of   Hypnotism— Methods — 


Suggestibility,  and  the  Causes  wliich  Intiuence 
It— .Suggestion  in  Ordinary  Medicine  and  in 
Quackery— .Summary,  Conclusion. 


FUNK   &    WACNALLS  COMPANY     Publishers,    4^-60    E.  23d   Street,   NEW    YORK 


July  30,  1910 

A    BLOW    TO    COLLEGE    ATHLETICS 

A  writer  in  The  Nation  comments,  with 
some  pleasure,  on  a  recent  report  on  physi- 
cal development  among  students  of  Yale 
as  made  by  the  director  of  the  Yale  gjTii- 
nasiuni.  In  this  report  The  Nation  finds 
"the  apologetic  note  distinctly  present," 
which  is  something  new,  since  athletic  direc- 
tors "have  seldom  before  been  called  upon  to 
prove  that  phj'sical  training  is  good  for  the 
body."  This,  however,  is  what  the  report 
seeks  to  do,  in  that  it  attempts  to  explain  the 
striking  fact  that,  "between  his  freshman 
year  and  his  senior  year,  the  undergraduate 
shows  no  appreciable  improvement,  so  far  as 
may  be  judged  by  outward  physical  mani- 
festation." In  height,  weight,  and  muscular 
development  the  freshman  average  and  the 
senior  average  are  virtually  the  same.  Only 
in  lung  development  is  there  an  increase  and 
this  is  slight.  Such  is  the  record  in  a  college 
where  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  students  take 
part  in  some  form  of  athletics  in  addition  to 
doing  gymnasium  work. 

The  director  undertakes  to  explain  this 
situation  on  the  ground  that  the  period  when 
}:)oys  are  students  at  college  is  physically  "a 
period  of  arrested  development,"  so  that  for 
a  college  man  to  hold  his  own  is  something, 
and  to  make  a  gain,  however  slight,  is  proof 
of  the  efficiency  of  physical  culture.  The 
A\Titer  in  The  Nation  remarks  that  the 
figures  from  Yale  "concede  what  the  most 
fervent  opponent  of  muscle  worship  in  the 
colleges  would  scarcely  venture  to  claim." 
He  says  further: 


"  For  some  time  it  had  become  the  fashion 
to  argue  that  it  was  absurd  to  decry  athletics, 
since  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  best 
athletes  in  the  college  were  as  a  rule  among 
the  best  scholars. 

"It  really  was  not  a  well-known  fact. 
Common  experience  and  common  sense  all 
pointed  the  other  way.  But  the  bold  repe- 
tition of  an  obvious  falsehood  is  always  im- 
pressive. .  .  .  The  Harv^ard  figures  disposed 
with  neatness  and  dispatch  of  the  paradox 
that  the  hardest  workers  are  those  who  do 
not  work.  The  athlete  who  found  no  time  for 
study  as  an  undergraduate  made  no  pas- 
ticularly  ha})py  showing  in  the  professional 
schools,  and  the  undergraduate  who  was  faith- 
ful to  his  work  did.  If  athleticism  was  to  be 
justified  at  all,  it  was  within  its  own  domain 
of  the  physical. 

"And  now  come  the  Yale  figures  to  indicate 
that  even  in  the  domain  of  the  physical, 
athleticism ,  with  its  vast  and  costly  machinerj-. 
works  results  totally  out  of  proportion  to  the 
expenditure  of  money,  time,  effort,  and  in- 
terest. We  say  'indicate'  and  not  'show* 
because,  as  we  have  already  stated,  we  be- 
lieve the  Yale  figures  prove  too  much.  Wc 
feel  that  athletics  mu.st  do  good,  and  actually 
do  so.  We  find  the  only  value  of  the  Yale 
figures — tho  a  very  liigh  value  it  is — in  prov- 
ing the  disproportion  between  the  zeal  and 
clamor  that  go  into  athletics  and  the  result. 
The  figures  do  not  convince  us  that  football 
and  ro^^^ng  produce  no  favorable  effect  on  th(> 
college  man's  physical  development.  They 
do  support  the  conviction  that  such  good  as 
football,  rowing,  and  all  the  other  college 
sports  accomplish,  might  be  attained  at  a 
much  smaller  sacrifice  of  the  things  colleges 
were  once  tipon  a  time  supposed  to  stand  for. " 


A  Good  Guesser. — "You  can't  gue.ss  what 
sister  saitl  about  you  just  before  you  came  in, 
Mr.  Ilighcollar,"  said  little  Johnnie. 

"I  haven't  an  idea  in  the  world,  Johnnie." 
"That's  it.     You  guessed  it  the  very  first 
time:'— Tit-Bits. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

A  Connoisseur.  -"  When  Mark  Twain  came 
to  Washington  to  try  and  get  a  decent  copy- 
right hiw  jjaHsed,  a  Kepresinitative  took  him 
out  one  afternoon  to  Chevy  Chase,"  tsaid  a 
correspondent. 

"  Mark  Twain  refused  to  play  golf  liiniself , 
but  he  consented  to  walk  over  the  coiu-se  and 
watali  the  Representative's  strokes. 

"The  Representative  was  rather  a  duffer. 
Teeing  oif,  he  sent  clouds  of  eai'th  flying  in 
all  directions.  Then,  to  hide  his  confusion,  he 
said  to  his  guest: 

"'What  do  you  think  of  our  links  here, 
Mr.    Clemens  ? ' 

"'Best  I  ever  tasted,'  said  Mark  Twain, 
as  he  wiped  the  dirt  from  his  lips  with  his 
handkerchief."— -TFas/ii/fsrto/i  Star. 


Truthful,  Anyway. — The  vicar,  observing 
one  of  liis  flock  coming  out  of  the  village 
public-house,  gravely  said  to  him,  "  John,  my 
friend,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  coming  out  of  a 
public-house." 

"  Yes,  yer  reverence,  an'  All's  sorry  to  be 
seen  coomin'  oot;  but  as  Ah's  nee  money 
left,  and  t'  landlord  won't  put  it  on  t'  slate. 
Ah  had  t'  coom  oot,  otherwise  thoo  wouldn't 
ha'  sin  me  for  an  hour  or  twaasyit." — Tit- 
Bits. 


Corrected. — First  Woman — "Look  here  ! 
Did  you  say  I  stole  that  tanner  you  lost  ?  " 

Second  Woman — "No,  I  didn't.  I  only 
said  that  if  you  hadn't  'elped  me  to  look  for 
it  I  might  have  found  it."— Tit-Bits. 


Gallant. — She — "  If  I  were  a  man,  I  should 
never  marry." 

He — "  If  you  were  a  man,  I  should  never 
marry." — M.  A.  P. 

WISE  WORDS 
A  Physician  on  Food. 


A  physician  out  in  Oregon  has  views  about 
food.    He  says : 

"  I  have  always  believed  that  the  duty  of 
the  physician  does  not  cease  with  treating 
the  sick,  but  that  we  owe  it  to  humanity  to 
teach  them  how  to  protect  their  health 
especially  by  hygienic  and  dietetic  laws. 

"  With  such  a  feeling  as  to  my  duty  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  saying  to  the  public  that 
in  my  own  experience  and  also  from  per- 
sonal observation  I  have  found  no  food  to 
equal  Grape-Nuts  and  that  I  find  there  is 
almost  no  limit  to  the  great  benefit  this  food 
will  bring  when  used  in  all  cases  of  sickness 
and  convalescence. 

"It  is  my  experience  that  no  physical 
condition  forbids  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts.  To 
persons  in  health  there  is  nothing  so  nourish- 
ing and  acceptable  to  the  stomach  especially 
at  breakfast  to  start  the  machinery  cf  the 
human  system  on  the  day's  work.  In  cases 
of  indigestion  I  know  that  a  complete  break- 
fast can  be  made  of  Grape-Nuts  and  cream 
and  I  think  it  is  necessary  not  to  overload 
the  stomach  at  the  morning  meal.  I  also 
know  the  great  value  of  Grape-Nuts  when 
the  stomach  is  too  weak  to  digest  other  food. 

"This  is  written  after  an  experience  of 
more  than  20  years  treating  all  manner  of 
chronic  and  acute  diseases,  and  the  letter  is 
written  voluntarily  on  my  part  without  any 
request  for  it. " 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.    "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, (rue.  and  full  of  human  interest. 


This  Absolutely  Perfect  L.C.  Smith 

&  Bros.  Typewriter  at  Half  Price 

and  Ten  Months 

To  Pay. 

No.  1  is  the  regular  correspondence 
machine  with  76  characters. 

No.  2  is  same  as  No.  1,  except  has 
4  extra  keys  on  which  may  be  placed 
8  characters  for  special  work  such 
as  billing  and  invoicing. 

2  Color  Ribbon  on  Every  Machine 

A  Most  Extraordinary  Offer:  Standard  No.  1  or  No.  2  Model  complete 
with  cover,  tools,  etc. — not  shop-worn  or  damaged  machines,  but  each  and 
everyone  absolutely  perfect. 

No  salesman  will  call  on  you.  We  are  compelled  to  save  such  expenses  to 
enable  us  to  sell  these  machines  at  half  price.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
the  typewriter  and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

If  you  find  the  slightest  thing  to  criticize — if  you  think  you  can  buy  a  better 
typewriter  at  any  price — if  for  any  reason  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  machine, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense.  This  is  the  greatest  typewriter  value  ever  offered. 
If  you  intend  to  buy  a  machine  any  time  in  the  future  it  will  pay  you  to 
secure  one  of  these  NOW. 

If  you  are  renting  a  typewriter,  why  not  send  it  back  and  replace  it  with  one 
of  these  splendid  machines  ?  You  can  pay  us  $2.00  or  $3.00  more  a  month  than 
you  are  now  paying  and  in  a  few  months  own  a  standard  typewriter — meantime 
you  have  a  perfect  machine  to  operate. 

Better  write  us  now. 

You  take  no  chance  on  this  proposition  ;  if  the  typewriter  is  just  as  we  say-— 
you  have  a  bargain — if  it  is  not,  you  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Don't  ivait  until  they're  all  gone — give  us  your  name, address,  and  references  today. 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  THIS  MACHINE  ON  FIVE  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Without  One  Penny  Deposit 
Price  $55.00— $5.00  Down  and  $5.00  a  Month  or  5%  for  Cash 

We  deal  in  accumulated  stocks  of  typewriters  and  this  extraordinary  offer  is 
made  to  dispose  of  a  special  lot  of  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  machines  which  are 
packed  ready  for  shipment.  First  come,  first  served.  Remember  you  take  no 
chances,  the  typewriter  is  to  be  our  salesman  and  if  you  find  the  slightest  thing  to 
criticize — if  for  any  reason  you  do  not  want  to  keep  the  machine — send  it  back 
at  our  expense. 

The  L.  C.  Smith  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  successful  front-stroke,  visible  writers  on  the 
market;  the  key  touch  is  soft  and  elastic,  the  escapement  quick  and  snappy,  giving  the 
machine  lightning  rapidity,  the  improved  shift  is  entirely  without  rattle  and  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  absolutely  noiseless  shift  that  has  ever  been  applied  to  a  writing  machine.  The 
shift  keylock  and  release  is  original  in  design,  positive  in  operation  and  astonishingly  simple. 
We  have  only  this  limited  number  of  machines 
to  dispose  of,  so  do  not  wait  until  they  are  all 
gone.  Fill  out  the  coupon,  give  us  three 
references  (unless  you  are  rated  in  the  com- 
mercial agency  books)  and  send  it  in  today. 
This    advertisement    may    never  appear  again. 

Can  You  Afford  to  Let  This 
Wonderful  Offer  Pass? 


A  really  extraordinary  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
the  big  prosperity  wave.  High-class  correspondence 
on  a  first-class  machine  is  the  beginning  of  business 
success.     Send  coupon  to-day. 

The  Typewriter  Sales  Co. 

38  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago^  111. 


SPECIAL  ORDEJl  BLANK 

TYPEWRITER  SALES  CO..  38  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  III. 
Gentlemen:  I  accept  your  special  offer  of  a  STANDARD 
No.  2  Model  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  for  $55,00. 
Send  me  one  of  these  typewriters,  f.o.b.  Cliicago.  It  is 
understood  that  I  may  try  the  machine  for  five  days.  If 
entirely  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  remit  ?5  within  five  days 
of  receipt,  and  pay  the  balance  in  10  monthly  instalments 
of  $5  each.  If  the  typewriter  does  not  come  up  to  my  ex- 
pectation in  every  way.  I  reserve  the  right  to  return  it 
immediately  witlmut  incurring  any  obligation  on  my  part. 
Title  of  the  macliin-' to  remain  in  your  name  until  the 
machine  is  fully  paid  for. 


Name 

Address 

Town State 

Ship  by Express.. 

References 
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kYQur Trees  Should  live 

liirhousandYears 

In  iii-'St  c:i>.'s  they  irill.  if  you  give  tlu-ni  tlic 
.hfliiie.  A  tree  84>ldoin  dicsa  natural  death.  Al- 
niMst  always  thv  pa»hing  of  a  tree  means  that 
s'Hiu^  abnoriiial  ronditioii  has  shortened  its  life. 
Pif.nst^  attacks  trees  hecause  they  do  not  have 
lM.:».r  prottition  against  it.  Decay  sets  in  be- 
eause  they  have  been  injured  in  some  way.  They 
are  destruy.'d  by  the  storms  because  they  wer«* 
ni't  proteeted  when  weak. 

Davcy  Tree  Experts 
Arc  Tree-Savers 

Traiiifil  ill  tlie  Dav.  y  Institute-  of  Tree  SurEtry. 
iiuder  direction   of  Jolm  Davey,  father  of  the 
profession,  they  have  learned  exactly  what  to 
do  and  when  to  do  it  in  order   to  save  trees. 
Unless  too  far  advanced  in  disease  and  decay, 
trees   receiving  their  attention   will    be  pre- 
served in  usefulness   and    beauty.     They   are 
tlie  only  tree  surgeons  who  fully  understand 
and     practice    Davey    Methods  —  the    only 
methods  of  demonstrated  eflicieucy. 

Four  Valuable  Booklets  for 
Owners  of  Trees— One  Free 

■  A  Great  Revelation. "explainingthe  lead- 
ing  principles    of     tree     surgery ;      "Our 
Wounded  Friends,  the  Trees,"  a" complete 
treatise  on  the   profession  of  saving  tree 
life;    ■  A  Brother  to  the  Trees,"  by  Elbert 
Hubbard;    "New  Life  in  Old  Trees,"    by 
J.    Horai-e   McFarland.        One    of   these 
Ixioks  free  to  every  tree  owner  who  for- 
wards name  and  address.     State   uum- 
t>er    and    kind   of  trees  you   have;  we 
will  mail  booklet  you  need  most. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

incorporated) 

I  7H  Lnioh  St.,  Kent,  <». 


"^«fe%^. 


Hose  costs  money.     One  bad  leak  often  spoils 
an  otherwise  g:ood  hose. 

LIGHTNING    HOSE     MENDER 


nhMids  any  leak,  almost  instantly — mends  it 
permanently,  safely,  securely,  so  it  stays 
mended  forever.  No  tools  needed.  Sold  by 
hardware  dealers  10c.  One  sent  prepaid  for 
12  cents  stamps. 

Oi'Iroit  t'oiii  ^Vrapper  Co. 
279  Harper  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Perfect  Comfort  for  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  countries, 
'  invented  thirty  years  ago  and  improved 
every  year  since ;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 
lady  rijer  and  a  scientific  fit  for  the  mount. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free — describing  the 
several  styles  of  W hitvian  Saddles  and  everything 
front  "Saddle  to  S/>ur.^' 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


For  3.">  years  we  havo  been  paying  our  customera 

I  the  highest  returns  consistent  with   conservative 

methods.      First  mortgage   loans   of  $200  an(}    up 

which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

I  pereuniil   inveetigation.      Flease  ask  for  Load   List   No.    717 

I  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence, 


Typewriter    Secrets 
Brought  Into  Daylight 

To  the  man  who  is  content  to  pay  the  full 
price  for  a  standard  typewriter,  without 
<luestion,  we  have  nothing  to  say. 

But  to  tho  ra.TH  who  realizeH  that  the  full  price  is  due 
to  the  k(M;n  c(>riiiictiti<in  of  hijjh-sularied  Hales  forces 
ami  expensive  salesrooms,  we  offer  fooil  for  thoueht. 

Our  new  selling;  plan  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
buy  a  typewriter  of  standard  name  and  fame,  at  ont- 
half  the  market  iirice  and  on  v^ry  small  payments. 

These  typewriters  represent  tho  climax  of  countless 
superiorities  found  only  in  the  lic.-t.  miikes,  besidc^s 
mniiy  exclusive  features  not  contained  in  anv  other. 

ThiasellinK  plan  is  not  founded  on  theor.v— not  on 
guesswork— but  on  actual,  provable  economy,  which 
obtains  for  you  tho  exact  value  you  pay  fur  it. 

Send  for  free  information  Riving  yaii  tho  inside  facts 
—tho  secrets.  Learn  how  you  can  save  one-half  the 
full  price  and  about  the  easy  payments  without  in- 
terest—how  you  can  obtain  a  standard  visible  writer 
in  your  homo  or  ofSce  on  five  days  free  trial  —  no  de- 
posit. 

We  will  not  send  a  salesman  or  agent  — we  won't  try 
persuasion, 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  investigate  —  wo  will  gladly 
tell  yon  all  about  it  and  then  leave  it  all  to  you  — 
WlilTF. 

TYPEWRITERS  D^STR.IBUTING  SYNDICA1[|& 

814  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 


A  Young  Theologian. — Minister — "  And 
how  did  Xoah  spend  hi.s  time  in  the  ark?'" 

Small  Boy — ''Fishin'." 

Minister — "  A  vera  reasonable  sugges- 
tion, my  laddie."' 

S.MALL  Boy  (guardedljO — "  But  he  wouldna 
catch  muckle." 

Minister  (surprized) — ""'AMiat  makes  ye 
think  that?" 

Sm.\^ll  Boy  (knowingly) — "  Because,  ye  see, 
ho  had  only  twa  wir-r-m.s!" — London  Sketch. 


Blest  Be  Nothing. — Wife — "'The  doctor 
writes  that  in  view  of  our  poor  circumstances 
he  will  not  present  his  bill  immediately." 

Artist — "We  are  lucky  that  our  circum- 
stances are  no  better;  if  they  were,  we  might 
have  to   pay   at    once!" — Fliegende  Blaefter. 


Stupid  People! — Tr.wei.er — "Haven't  you 
a  time-table?" 

Station-Agent — "  We  used  to  have  one 
until  the  people  began  to  think  the  trains 
were  supposed  to  keep  to  it." — Fliegende 
Blaefter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

July  15. — It  is  reported  that  an  international  syn- 
dicate of  bankers  have  closed  a  deal  in  London 
for  the  purchase  of  Oklahoma  oil-fields  for 
•520,000,000. 

July  16. — Fifteen  thousand  coal  miners  go  on 
strike  at  Bilbao,  Spain. 

Carlos  E.  Restrepo,  Vice-president  of  the  Co- 
lombian House  of  Representatives,  is  elected 
President  of  the  Republic. 

July  17. — Japan  notifies  the  European  powers  of 
the  termination  of  commercial  treaties  at  tlie 
end  of  a  year. 

July  19. — About  10,000  men  .strike  on  the  North- 
eastern Railroad  in  England. 

It  is  announced  that  King  George  has  decorated 
Thomas  Hardy,  the  novelist,  and  Sir  William 
Crookes,  the  chemist,  with  the  Order  of  Merit. 

Dispatches  state  that  English  men  of  letter- 
have  formed  a  new  society,  to  be  known  as  the 
British  Academy  of  Letters  and  to  correspond 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Immortals. 

July  20. — The  cruiser  Tacoma  is  sent  to  Cape 
Gracia,  Nicaragua,  to  protect  E.  W.  Trimmer, 
the  American  Consul  there. 

Three  towns  are  reported  destroyed  by  forest 
fires  in  Manitoba. 

July  21. — The  Northeastern  Railroad  Company 
wins  its  strike  at  Newcastle,  England,  over 
12,000  men. 

According  to  dispatches,  the  majority  of  Presi- 
dent Zelaya's  new  Nicaraguan  Cabinet  are  bit- 
terly anti-American. 

Domestic 

July  16. — Speaker  Cannon  is  temporarily  over- 
come by  the  heat  while  making  an  addre.ss  at 
Winfield,  Kan. 

July  17. — It  is  reported  that  only  about  .1400,000 
of  the  tax  on  corporations,  approximating 
.?27,000,000,  remains  to  be  collected. 

July  18. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its  em- 
ployees east  of  Pittsburg  agree  on  a  settlement 
of  the  questions  in  controversy  and  a  strike  is 
averted. 

Dean  C.  Worcester,  American  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  Philippines,  is  attacked  by 
Moros  in  Palawan;  his  bodyguard  kill  three  of 
the  outlaws  and  wound  several. 

The  conductors  and  trainmen  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  of  Canada  and  tlie  Vermont 
Central  Railroad  strike  for  higher  wages. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports 
that  8,722  peoDlo  were  killed  and  9.5,626  in- 
jured on  tlie  railways  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  ending"  June  .'iO,  1909. 

July  19. — Major-General  Leonard  Wood  assumes 
liis  duties  as  Cliief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Caroline  Hazard  as 
President  of  Wellesley  College  is  announced  at 
Boston. 
July  21. — Complete  census  returns  for  Rhode 
Island,  the  first  completed  State  count,  show  a 
population  of  bi'Zfili,  an  increase  of  26.6  per 
cent. 
Eleven  soldiers  are  killed  and  several  injured  by 
the  premature  explosion  of  a  powder  charge  in 
a  12-iuch  gun  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 
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COMES 
O  U  T  A 
RIBBON 


*na 


LIES  FLAT 
ON  TH  E 
BRUSH 


Guard   well  your 
teeth  —  for    they    are 
guardians  of  your  health. 

Give  them  the  protection  of  this  de- 
licious dentifrice  that  antiseptically 
Cleans,  Preserves,  Polishes 

Trial  tube  sent  for  4  cents 
COLGATE  &  CO. 

6  Dutch  Street,  New  York 
Dept.  Y, 


LIVER  UPSET?    Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Unscrupulous      Druggists 
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Our  Seiurcd  Cenitic 
aniuim  pa.xable  by  jittached  coupon.s 
monthly,  quarterly  or  semi-annually. 
Urst  Mortgages  on  Real  >  state  secure 
both  interest  and  principal. 

Write  for  booklet  "F 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  t  TRUST  CO. 

1  CAPITAL  £  SURPLUS  SAOO  000  00     SALT    LAKE   CITY. 


TTO   SUCCEED  IN   LIFE 

The  correct  words  to  use  are  readily  found  and 
their  use  explained  in  "  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  En§ 
lish,"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.    Price,  75c.;  by  mail,  83c; 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

USE    CORRECT    LANGUAGE 


MINISTERS'  HEROIC  WIVES 
"The   Mistress    of   the    Manse" 

By  Rev.  William  Paterson  Bruce,  Yonkeri,  N.  Y. 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  for  August 

Per  Copy.  30  Cents  Per  Year.  $3.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Types  From  City  Streets 

By  Hutchins  Hapgood,  with  eight  full- 
page  drawings  by  Glenn  O.  Coleman.  i2mo, 
cloth.     Price  $1.50,  net;  by  mail,  $1.55. 

Mr,  Hapgood,  who  will  be  well  remembered  as 
the  author  of  "The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto ''  (of 
which  a  new  edition  has  just  appeared), 
has  undertaken  in  this  volume  to  present  a 
record  of  his  actual  experience  in  observing  un- 
usual phases  of  life  in  the  underworld  of  New 
York.  He  has  aimed  not  so  much  to  picture 
the  squalid  side  of  that  life  as  its  charm. 
Among  the  tvpes  selected  are  not  only  Bowery 
bovs,  criminals,  small  politicians,  "spieler" 
girls,  and  Bowery  "  cruisers"  but  Bohemians 
of  the  higher  type,  men-about-town,  artists,  etc. 
"It  is  a  very  real  book  and  extremely  interest- 
ing."—/,/«iro/«  Steffens. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  coUniin.  to  decide  questions  conperninpr  tlu' 
coirert  \ise  of  words,  tlie  Funk  &  Waenails  Stunriuiil 
Dictionary  Iseousuited  as  arbiter. 


IWT' Inquirers  desiring  prompt  nnnwers  will  be  <(<•- 
ivinmodated on  prepayiuy pustaac. 


"L.  B.,"  .Sacramento,  Cal. — "Kindly  give  tlie 
translation  of  an  inscription  upon  a  bronze,  vvliich 
reads  as  follows:     '  Opinia  Spolia.'" 

The  meaning  of  this  Latin  phrase  is  "the  spoils 
of  honor,"  having  reference  to  the  arms  taken  by  a 
victorious  general  from  the  vanquished  foe  on  a 
field  of  battle.  Tiie  e.xpression  may  be  found  in 
tlie  works  of  the  great  Roman  historian,  T,ivy. 

"O.  R.  C,"  Windham.  N.  Y. — "Would  it  ever 
be  proper  to  substitute  the  verb  'transpire'  for  the 
verb   'perspire '  ?" 

These  two  \erbs  can  not  be  used  interchangeably, 
as  they  refer  to  two  distinctly  different  actions. 
The  action  exprest  by  the  verb  "transpire"  is 
"to  emit  as  vapor;  causa  to  pass  off  as  insensible 
perspiration,"  whei-eas  the  verb  "perspire"  re- 
fers to  the  ehminating  of  &  fluid  excretion  by  the 
skin.  Perspiration  is  increased  transpiration,  and 
the  verbs  expressing  these  conditions  should  be 
differentiated. 

"E.  H.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "When  a  quotation 
ends  a  sentence,  should  not  the  period  be  put  after 
the  quotation-mark  rather  than  before  it,  as  the 
period  denotes  the  end  of  the  sentence?" 

No  definite  grammatical  rule  can  be  quoted  on 
this  subject,  but  it  is  the  custom  and  usage  through- 
out the  United  States  invariably  to  place  the  period 
before  the  double  quotation-points.  Usage  varies 
in  otlier  countries,  but  in  the  United  States  printing 
establishments  are  unanimous  on  this  point. 

"J.  V.  Y.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "Please  state 
whether  the  word,  'posted'  may  be  correctly  used 
in  the  sense  of  'informed.'  " 

The  Stand.uid  Dictionaby  (p.  1388,  col.  1) 
states  that  this  is  a  colloquial  use  of  the  verb  "post," 
derived  from  its  application  in  bookkeeping  to  the 
addition  of  new  items  to  the  matter  contained  in 
the  ledger.  The  verb  "informed"  is  preferable  in 
such  sentences  as,  "He  is  thoroughly  informed  on 
foreign  affairs." 

"B.  S.  B.,"  Kansas  City,  Mo.— "Kindly. give  the 
correct  method  of  forming  the  past  tense  and  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  'to  forecast.'  The  form  'fore- 
casted' seems  to  be  frequently  used,  altho  one  news- 
paper in  this  section  of  the  country  is  very  much 
annoyed  by  such  expressions  as  '  He  forecasted  fair 
weather  for  to-day. '  " 

The  past  tense  and  participle  of  this  verb  as 
given  by  the  Standard  Dictionaby  are  forecast 
and  forecasting,  respectively,  and  that  these  forms 
are  supported  by  literary  usage  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  quotations:  "On  some  day  forecast 
in  Heaven" — Rossetti.  "Forecasting  in  what  place 
to  set  upon  them" — Milton.  Literary  usage  is  not 
uniform  respecting  the  form  of  the  past  tense,  how- 
ever, as  instances  may  be  noted  in  which  "fore- 
casted" is  employed,  and  this  fact  renders  the  ques- 
tion open  to  discussion. 


THE  BEST  "ICED"  DRINK. 

It  makes  much  difference  to  health  and 
comfort,  whether  you  drink  ice  cold  water 
or  iced  "  Salada"  Tea  in  hot  weather. 

Ice  water  not  only  lowers  the  temperature, 
but  it  also  lowers  the  vital  forces.  Iced 
**Salada"  Tea  raises  the  vitality  while  re- 
ducing the  temperature  of  the  body.  Tea  is 
the  only  manufactured  beverage  which  can 
be  freely  drunk,  when  iced,  without  danger 
of  injurious  results. 

"Salada'*  Ceylon  Tea  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  the  stimulating  and  sustain- 
ing properties  which  make  choice  tea  the 
best  iced  drink. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  **Salada"  Tea  or 
send  10  cents  for  trial  package. 

"Salada"TeaCo.  198  West  Broadway, 
New  York. 


The  Most  Eminent  Thinkers  of  Church 
and  State  Have  Endorsed  Life  Insurance 


Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale: 

"  The  disinterested  work  of  the  medical 
profession  and  the  spread  of  life  insurance 
over  this  world  I  take  to  be  two  of  the  finest 
concrete  illustrations  of  the  principles  on  which 
Christianity  is  founded." 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher: 

"Your  affairs  may  become  involved,  and 
your  property  be  taken  for  debt.  But  a 
thousand  dollars  insurance  on  your  life  can- 
not be  taken  for  d-bt ;  cannot  be  alienated 
from  your  heirs ;  and  if  you  have  chosen  your 
Company  discreetly,  is  subject  to  no  commer- 
cial risks.  It  is  as  nearly  sure  as  anything 
earthly  can  be." 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter: 

"  Life  insurance  has  advantages,  especially 
to  persons  of  small  means,  which  it  does  not 
seem  easy  to  overstate.  To  those  of  my  own 
profession  it  furnishes  a  method  of  laying  by 
for  '  a  rainy  day  '  of  all  the  most  practicable 
and  effectual." 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott: 

"  What  many  men  count  an  objection  to  life 
insurance,  I  count  its  first  advantage.  It  com- 
pels thrift;  it  necessitates  saving;  it  puts  the 
insured  under  bonds  to  lay  up  a  few  dollars 
every  year  to  provide  for  the  future." 


President  William  H.  Taft: 

"  A  man  in  office  without  means  must 
abandon  the  hope  of  making  the  future  of  his 
family  luxuriously  comfortable.  All  a  man  can 
do  under  existing  circumstances  to  safeguard  his 
family  is  to  get  his  life  insured." 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

"  Life  insurance  increases  the  stability  of  the 
business  world,  raises  its  moral  tone  and  puts 
a  premium  upon  those  habits  of  thrift  and  sav- 
ing which  are  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  as  a  body." 

Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes: 

"  I  could  not  possibly  exaggerate  my  deep 
sympathy  in  the  purpose  of  influencing  those 
who  have  many  dependent  upon  them,  to  take 
advantage,  through  thrift  and  providence,  of 
the  opportunities  that  are  afforded  by  our  in- 
surance contracts.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe 
in  life  insurance." 

Hon.  Grover  Cleveland: 

"  Get  a  policy  and  then  hold  on  to  it.  It 
means  self  respect,  it  means  that  nobody  will 
have  to  put  something  in  a  hat  for  you  or  your 
dependent  ones  if  you  should  be  snatched  away 
from  them." 


IS    YOUR  LIFE   INSURED? 

IF  NOT:     Can  you  give  any  good  reason — other  than  ineligibility — why  you 

should  not  insure? 
IF  INSURED:      Are  you  adequately  insured?      Will  the  income  from  your 

life  insurance  be  sufficient   to   provide  for   your   family    as   they   are   now 

accustomed  to  living? 
Why  not  send  for  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  man  now — to-day? 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

''Strongest  in  the  World" 

The  Company  which  pays  Its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  thetn. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town ?  Then  why  not 
recommend  to  us  some  good  man — or  woman — to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


TYPEWRITERS  «'.'.'» 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Uented  Any, 
whore  at  J^to  J^  M'fVs  Priori,  allowing  Rfiital 
to  Applyon  PriAe.  Shipped  with  privilege  o( 
examination.  C^Wntefor  Iltustrated Catalog  V, 
Typevrrtter  £mporlaiD,92-94  Lake  St*,Chie«go 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  tinported  roller  chains ^ssprockets  and 
pedals:  New  Departure  Coaster  Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires :  ki}:^hest  grade 
e^iiiPmentaad  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed hy  no  other  wheels.  GrtarauteedSyf's^ 

FACTORY  PRICES  SsfS 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $s  to  $8. 

10  DAYS'FREE  TRIAL  :r.';^ 

proTal,  /ret'^ht prepaid f  Anywhere  in  U.S., 
without  a  cent  in  advajice.  OOISOT'BVY 
a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at 
any  price  until  you  get  our  bi^-  new  catalog 
and  special  prices  and  a  mar-velous  new 
A  postal  brink's  everything".  H'rite  it  noTV, 
T I  p C C  Coaster  Brake  RearWheels,  lamps, 
I  Into  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining-  money  selling  our 
bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.    Write  todav 

Mi^AD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  A.  1 74,     CHICAGO 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Dcsij^ns  nnd  Kstiiniites  Fiiriii!«lio(l 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


SJn^&y^^^ 


lluhricates  properly  the  sensitive  mechanism. 
)with  perfect  action  the  reel  never  fails  at  ai 
critical  moment.    "  3  in  One  "  wont  gum,  dry  ^ 
out,  contains  no  acid.    "  3  in  One  "  prevents 
rust   on    every  part,  add- 
ing years  to  the  life,  and 
brightness   to  the   beauty 
of  even  the  finest.    Good  I 
for  the  rod  too— preserves 
the  wood,  promoting  plia- 
bility—protects the  metal. 
/-Vff  Good  for  fisher  also— the 

1    IM  I  J         delicate,  pleasant  odor 
^~^  keeps  oiT  mosquilos. 

Try  it.    All  dealers.    Trial  bottle  sen 
Write  to 


REAL 
REEL 


THREE  IN  ONE  OIL  CO. 

[8  Broadway 
New  York 
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Travel  and  Pesort  Directory      Travel  and  Pesort  Directonj 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Sdentlllc  and  KUectlve  Treatment  ol 

CANCER 

WIthont  ReitortliiB  to  Surgical  Procedure 

The  only  private  institution  ol  magnitude  in  the  United 
States  lor  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  by  a 
physician  ot  standing.      Established  thirty-two  years. 

For  compute  information  address 
Bcrkthire  Hilli  Simtorinm.  North  Adiiri,  M«»Mchii»«tt» 


How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

A  captivating  picture  of  the  merry  spirit,  the  sparkle,  the 
color,  the  throb  of  the  gayest  of  all  cities.  By  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.  Profusely  illustrated  with  photographs,  drawings 
by  the  author,  and  water  color  drawings  by  eminent 
French  artists  and  caricaturists.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  It  is  a  fascinating  book  which  those  who  know  Paris 
and  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  making  its  acquaintance 
in  the  future  will  alike  abundantly  enjoy." — hhilatlel- 
jthiti  fiiblir  hcilfffr. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 


rEGYPTajpm-i 

I    Around  the    | 
ffi^NVVor/f/7rip5B^u'^«A 

Coil  from  $617.70  np — 
Two-Year  TickeU 

NORTH  GERMAN 

AUSTRALIA       II  QVn  The  PHILIPPINES 

Travelers'  Checks  Good 
.■Ml  Over  the  World.  Fast. 
Comfortable,  Modern 
Steamers.     Write  for 

CEYLON    '^'Vi^'^^i^^T'^?^^^"     JAVA 

L        Booklet,  Dept.  D.  ■ 

OELRICHS  &  CO..  Gen'l  AsenU.    I 
5  Broadwar.  New  York  I 

South  Sea  Islands-' 

ROUND  the   WORLD 


Onl.v  15 
me  m  bers 
in  each 
party. 


with  e X- 
ceptional 
interesting 
features. 


Nov  19.  Eastward.  83.400 
Oct.  25 and -Nov.  8.  %Vest«ai-«l.  $3,300 

FRANK   C.  CLARK,  Time*  Bldg..  New  York. 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert  Fulton" 
"  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  "  Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St..  N.  Y.,   .S:40  A.  M. 
Southbound,  leave  Albany,      &:3o  A.  M. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 


UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 

Travel  that  means  much  because  true  mean- 
ings are  given  worthy  consideration. 

Englanil,  Holland — Sail   Aug.  6 
Oberammerg:au  may  be  included  in  any  tour. 
Send  for  Announcement  and  Travel  Maps. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinitj-  Place        -        -        Boston,  Mass. 
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Sail  in  February,  iqii,  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prepara- 
tions. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for  an- 
nouncement. Ask  for  Suggested  Headings 
and  Maps. 

BUKK.^i:  or  I'lVIVKRKITV  TRAVKI. 
ig  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— Collegre    and    State    normal 
grraduates,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California. 
CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
Los  A.igcles  San  Francisco 


TEACHERS  WANTED.— Teachers  want- 
ed for  Pacific  Coast.  Excellent  salaries.  Man- 
ual with  particulars  free.from  Pacific  Teachers 
.■\gency,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  We  are  not  con- 
uecttd  with  Seattle  concern  using  our  name. 

CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY.  Wanted 
— Clever  Man  with  some  business  experience, 
sellinsf  to  the  trade  and  by  Mail-Order  Meth- 
ods a  tamily  necessity  with  very  large  profits, 
Cartons  for  mailing,  advertising  free  in  big 
Sunday  Dailies.  The  F.  H.  Alden  Co.,  Adver- 
iLsLig  Agents,  513  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco. 

LE.ARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
SendtorKREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.ii,  Page  Bldg., Michigan  Ave., Chicago-. 

MISCELLANEOVS 


■\VefUlinsr  Invitations 

A  RE.AUTIFUL  SHOP  and  ElegantGoods 
at  Moderate  Prices  in  China  and  Glassware 
for  the  Table,  Sheffield  Plate,  Pictures,  Mir- 
ror.sandUniqueThingsforBndal  Gifts.  Wed- 
ding Invitations  a  Specialty.  LYCETT'S, 
317  Noitli  Cliarles  Street,  Ijaltimore. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


We  specialize  in  accumulated  stocks  of  stand- 
ard typewriters  at  half  price — guaranteed  like 
new — must  be  or  you  return  machine  at  our 
expense — Our  machines  are  our  salesmen — 
shipped  on  approval.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
and  why  we  can  afford  this.  Write  now. 
Typewriter  Saks  Co.  ,66  Dearborn  St., Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS  :RealRemingtons,S12.00; 
Hammonds,  Densmores,  $10.00;  Smith  Pre- 
miers, $15.00;  Olivers,  Underwoods,  $25.00. 
Fifteen  days' free  trial  and  a  year's  guarantee. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Harlem  Typewriter  Ex- 
change, 215  W.  125th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

AUTHOR  S — Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.    Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 


FREE  booklet  "  How  to  Sell  a  Manuscript." 
1  criticize,  type-copy  and  SELL  stories,  arti- 
cles, etc.     Write  for  SPECIAL  offer  and 
FREE  booklet.    H.  CORBIN, 
Box  D  436,  Madison  Square,  New  York  City 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2C 
stamps.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Photo  Fiiiishinij,     Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


The  Collver  Tours 

(The  l!e!^t  in  Travel) 

Small  Select  Parties 

Round  THE  World 

12  Months'  Tour,  August  10 

7  Months'  Tour,  Sept.  27,  Oct.  8, 

Oct.  22,  Nov.  5 

South  Africa,  Australia,  etc..  Sailing 

Oct.  29.     Seven  Months 

Please  mention   which    Booklet   you 

desire 

The  Collver  Tours  Company 

424  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Thirty-ninth  annual  series  of  Tours  de 
Luxe.    Westbound  from  San  Francisco 
August  23,  September  13,  27,  igio;  East- 
boimd  from  New  York  November  5,  24, 
iq.io,  January  7,    iQ"-.    Comprehensive 
Itineraries.    The  best  in  Travel. 

Late  Summer  Tours  to  Europe,  and  the 
Passion  Play  at  Ober  Ammergaa.    0£Scial 
Agents  for  the  Passion  Play. 
Annual  Series  of 

TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 

Leave  from  January  to  April,  1911 

I'HOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Boston.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 

Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's  Travellers  Cheqnos  are 
Good  All  Over  the  World. 

ANCHOR  LINE 

SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND 

TWIN  SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Sailing  Every  Sattirday  from  New  York 

Time  of  Ocean  Trip,  7J4  Day« 

Splendid  accommodation  ;  excellent  sen'ice. 

MODERATE  RATES 
Book  of  Tours,  Rates  and  other  information 

Address  Dept.  T. 

Henderson    Brothers,  General  Agents 

17  &  19  Broadway,  New  York 

VERMONT  VACATION  RESORTS 

150  Pa«e  Illustrated  Rook.  Full  in- 
f  ormation  in  regard  to  Snminer Resorts  in 
Vermont  and  shores  Lake  Cluunplain 

with  hotel,  farm  and  village  home  accommo- 
dations. Prices  fy  per  week  and  up.  Send  6c 
stamps   for  mailing.    Address,  SUMMER 
HO.MES,  No.  II.  38s  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

'E'nA A  ISpin  ^°  Europe  or  in  America 

W  m.^^^C  AJ.A§V  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.     Address 
BABCOCKS  TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 

To  Transatlantic  Tourists 

"The  Traveler's  Handbook  "  is  just  what  you 
will  need.  Full  of  hints.   $1.00.   Funk&Wag- 
nalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  St., New  York, 
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AN  INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
MORTGAGES  nets  5"  to  I'i.  Not  affected 
by  trusts  or  panics.  Absolutely  safe,  steadily 
increasing  in  value.  From  $500  upwards.  In- 
vestigate. Write  for  free  sample  copy  of 
"  BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES," 
Monaduock  Building,  Chicago. 


6X  Oklahoma  farm  mortgages,  on  property 
worth  three  times  the  amount  of  loan,  for 
sale.  Inquiries  from  private  investors  soli- 
cited. F.  W.  Bird,  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Poteau,  Okla. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

pumps  water  by   water    power — no    atten- 
tion— no  e3(pense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2iq7  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


OVER  1,000,000  BUYERS 

including  the  cream  of  Ameri- 
can Business  and  Professional 
Men  and  their  families',  read 
these  Classified  Ads.  every  week 
^\it yours  here.    It  will  pay  you. 

WRITE   FOR   RATES 


PATENTS   AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND. 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
large  sutjis  of  tnoney  ojffered/or  certain  in- 
veittioits:  prizes,  rewards,  etc.,  send  Scents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense^^Dept.  63, 
Pacific  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  OBTAINED  OR  NO 
CHARGE  MADE.  Easy  payments.  15  years 
official  examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  highest 
references.  Patents  advertised  free.  Send 
sketch  for  free  search  and  report,  also  illus- 
trated inventors'  guide  book.  E.  P.  BUN- 
YEA  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P.ATENTS  that  P.AY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  6i-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coieman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Four  essentials  assured  the  Classified  -Adver- 
tiser in  these  Columns  are — CIRCULATION 
—  SERVICE  — COST  — RESULTS.  No 
matter  what  or  where  you  advertise  you  are 
bound  to  consider  these  factors.  Your  name 
and  address  will  bring  you  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  rates,  etc.  Let's  get  tcgether  for 
our  mutual  benefit.  Classified  Dept.,  The 
Literan'  Digest,  44  East  2;)d  St.,  New  York. 


A  FEATURE 

111  the  second  issue  of  each  month  The  Literary  Digest  will  run  a  Kennel 
Directory  in  its  classified  columns.  This  will  be  a  pe.-manent  market  through 
u  hich  its  readers  may  purchase  reliable  dogs.  Only  the  announcements  of  de- 
pendable breeders  will  be  carried,  and  we  ask  the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in 
maintaining  a  department  that  will  be  perfectly  in  keeping  with  our  high  standard 
of  quality.  For  information  as  to  rates  and  closing  dates,  address  Manager, 
Classified  Advertising  Dept.,  The  Literary  Digest,  44-60  W.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
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Just  the  book  in  which  one  can  get  quickly 
what  one  wants  to  know  in  order  to  speak 
and  write  good  Englisli.  By  J.  C.  FEK- 
NALD,  L.II.D. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  KEY-NOTE  IN  OHIO 

SELDOM  have  political  inferences  been  more  conflicting 
than  in  summing  up  the  work  of  the  Ohio  Republican  Con- 
vention which  selected  Warren  J.  Harding  to  contest  for 
the  Governorship  with  Judson  Harmon  and  adopted  a  platform 
praising  [the  Payne  Tariff,  eulogizing  the  Administration  of 
William  H.  Taft,  and  placing  that  distinguished  Ohioan  in  nomi- 
nation for  reelection  in  1912.  Interpretations  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  convention  and  prophecies  of  what  will  follow  seem 
to  vary  as  widely  as  the  political  affiliations 
and  personal  tastes  and  fancies  of  the  inter- 
preters. "  Standpatism  triumphs, "  ex- 
claims the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind. 
Dem.)  ;  but  according  to  the  Cleveland 
Leader  (Rep.)  it  is  a  "signal  victory  that 
James  R.  Garfield  has  won  in  his  splendid 
fight  for  progressive  principles. "  The  plat- 
form "  will  satisfy  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  its  main 
principles,"  asserts  the  Indianapolis  Star 
(Rep.)  ;  but  the  Baltimore  Smw  (Ind.  Dem.) 
calls  it  a  "  deliberate  rebuff  "  to  the  former 
President.  The  Indianapolis  Star  declares, 
too,  that  on  this  platform  "  progressives  and 
regulars  can  meet  in  harmony " ;  other 
papers  find  it  to  be  a  "  futile  effort  to  unite 
the  stand-patters  and  the  progressives," 
which  the  New  York  American  (Ind.)  be- 
lieves will  only  emphasize  the  "  irreconcil- 
able differences  in  the  party."  Most  of  the 
Republican  editors  profess  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Harding  was  the  strongest  available 
candidate,  altho  the  New  York  Press 
(Rep.)  agrees  with  its  Democratic  contem- 
poraries that  his  nomination  simply  insures  Governor  Harmon's 
reelection. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Harding,  a  former  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and  at  one  time  a  supporter  of  Senator  Foraker,  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.)  as  a  move  to  bring  the 
Foraker  element  back  into  line.  Other  papers  believe  that  it 
is  especially  gratifying  to  the  Administration  because  it  is  ac- 
companied by  the  defeat  of  the  candidate  of  the  Cox  machine 
in  Cincinnati,  to  which,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
(Ind.)  "  Mr.  Taft  has  been  always  antagonistic." 

The  "  key-note  speech  "  of  the  convention  was  delivered  by 


WARREN    J.    HARDING, 

Whom  the  Ohio  Republicans  have  picked  to 
nm  for  Governor  against  Judson  Harmon. 


Representative  Longworth  in  his  capacity  of  temporary  chair- 
man. He  paid  his  respects  to  the  head  of  the  Democratic  State 
ticket  as  a  "  big,  forceful  individual ;  a  keen,  shrewd  politician, 
always  on  the  job ;  a  man  of  unlimited  ambition,  with  amazing 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  lucky  star."  He  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  President,  had  a  good  word  for  the  insurgents,  mention- 
ing Senator  Beveridge  and  Representative  Murdock  by  name, 
and  touched  upon  the  tariff  as  follows : 

"  The  Payne  Tariff  Law  as  it  stands  to-day,  fortified  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  with  ample  funds  to  carry  out  its  functions, 
is  no  stand-pat  law.  It  is  an  immense  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific American  tariff.  A  tariff  which,  while 
yielding  ample  revenue,  while  maintaining 
the  American  wage  scale,  while  enabling 
the  American  producer  to  compete  in  the 
American  market  with  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer, will  place  as  little  burden  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  consumer  of  articles  of  daily 
necessity. 

"  In  all  that  I  have  said  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  by  any  means  apologizing  for 
the  Payne  Law.  On  the  contrary,  I  make 
this  statement,  and  I  do  so  deliberately, 
that  the  Payne  Law  as  a  whole,  with  what- 
ever imperfections  it  may  have,  is  the  best 
tariff  law  that  has  been  enacted  under  our 
old  system  of  making  tariffs." 

The  utterances  of  the  Columbus  platform 
upon  the  tariff  are  taken  by  the  press  to 
indicate  that,  on  this  point  at  least,  the 
Republicans  will  make  a  "stand-pat"  cam- 
paign. The  paragraphs  dealing  with  the 
Administration  and  the  Payne  Tariff  are  as 
follows: 


"  We  commend  in  highest  terms  the  splen- 
did Administration  of  William  H.  Taft, 
are  proud  of  the  results  he  has  already  achieved  in  his  seven- 
teen months  in  office,  and  pledge  him  our  hearty  and  united 
support  in  his  further  efforts  as  Chief  Executive.  We  renew 
our  pledge  of  loyal  support  given  him  in  1908,  and  indorse  him 
for  renomination  in  1912 

"  The  record  of  achievement  of  this  Administration  and  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  is  unequaled  in  our  history,  and  guarantees 
faithful  adherence  to  all  the  pledges  of  the  last  Republican 
national  platform. 

"  The  tariff  has  been  revised  in  accordance  with  the  Republican 
doctrine  of  protecting  home  industries  and  American  labor.  It 
did  not  raise  the  rate  of  duty  on  a  single  common  food  product. 
The    increases   made  were   on    luxuries    and    articles    not    of 
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"hu-mpty  dumpty  sat  on  a  wall." 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

ordinary  use.  It  affords  no  more  than  adequate  protection  to  the 
industries  of  the  nation,  and  is  fair  alike  to  consumers,  laborers, 
and  producers.  No  tariff  bill  was  more  unjustly  assailed.  It 
has  justified  the  expectations  of  its  friends  by  turning  a  national 
deficit  into  a  surplus,  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  aver- 
age rate  of  all  duties.  Its  maximum  and  minimum  rates  have 
operated  to  give  us  for  the  first  time  equality  of  opportunity 
with  other  nations  in  our  foreign  trade. 

"  Recognizing  inequalities  due  to  changing  conditions  or  that 
otherwise  may  be  found  to  exist.  Congress  has  provided  a  tariff 
board,  with  an  ample  appropriation,  for  the  investigation  of 
the  differences  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  so 
that  if  any  rates  are  found  to  be  higher  than  necessary  to 
afford  labor  a  high  wage  and  capital  a  fair  return,  those  rates 
will  be  reduced." 

In  thus  avowedly  making  the  tariff  the  principal  issue  in  the 
coming  campaign,  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  congratulates  the 
Ohio  Republicans  on  their  "  wisdom  and  fighting  purpose  "  ;  now 
"  we  shall  see  a  campaign  worthy  of  national  notice."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  believes  that  "  if  this  is 
to  be  the  model  tariff  plank  for  other  State  conventions  and  the 
standard  for  the  Congressional  campaign,"  it  will  spell  oppor- 
tunity for  the  opposition. 

While  the  Republican  papers  admit  the  strength  of  Governor 
Harmon  in  Ohio,  and  are  not  making  many  prophecies  of  certain 
victory  in  the  State,  they  all  with  one  accord  congratulate 
President  Taft  on  what  the  Philadelphia /ngutrer  (Rep.)  calls 
a  personal  triumph  "  as  well  deserved  as  it  is  complete  and  over- 
whelming." By  some  editors  the  action  of  the  Ohio  Convention 
is  taken  to  involve  the  future  of  the  Republican  party  and  its 
present  National  leadership.  By  the  nomination  of  a  man  pleas- 
ing to  both  radicals  and  conservatives,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
platform  embodying  a  number  of  progressive  principles,  inclu- 
ding an  indorsement  of  conservation,  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  believes  that  the  party  in  Ohio  will  present  a  united 
front  to  the  enemy.  Other  Republican  journals,  notably  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  prophesy  the  crumbling  of 
"insurgency."  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  goes  even  farther, 
and,  taking  this  event  in  connection  with  the  set-back  adminis- 
tered to  Mr.  Bryan  in  Nebraska, declares  that  in  these  two  States 
the  "  flood  of  radicalism  "  has  been  checked.  And,  adds  The 
Times,  altho  these  are  but  "  two  States  out  of  forty-six,"  their 
example  may  be  construed  as  indicative  of  a  nation-wide 
"  popular  and  party  reaction  against  radical  and  Populistic 
extremes  in  politics." 

The  Philadelphia  Record   (Dem.)  looks  at  things  in  a  very 


different  light,  and  remarks  that  nothing  better  could  have 
happened  for  the  prospects  of  Governor  Harmon's  reelection 
than  the  adoption  of  a  platform  excessively  praising  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff,  and  which  Mr.  Garfield  could  not  stand  on.  The 
Record  sees  in  this  situation  proof  that  the  Republicans  in  the 
President's  State  were  never  "  in  so  completely  demoralized  a 
condition."  In  spite  of  these  efforts  to  get  together,  the  Harris- 
burg  Patriot  (Dem.)  is  assured  that  the  Republican  party  in 
Ohio  "  is  split  and  torn  by  faction,  arising  out  of  personal  ani- 
mosities and  jealousies,  and  so  divided  on  the  tariff,  the  one 
great  issue  of  American  politics  at  present,  that  Governor  Jud- 
son  Harmon's  reelection  was  almost  a  certainty  anyhow."  The 
Charleston  Post  (Dem.)  admits  that  Representative  Longworth 
sounded  a  key-note  for  the  Ohio  campaign,  but  "  it  is  a  note  in 
which  the  Democrats  of  that  State  will  sing  their  song  of 
victory."  In  an  editorial  headed  "Taft  Surrenders  Ohio,"  the 
New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  goes  on  to  say  that  perhaps  he 
has  surrendered  even  more  : 

"  In  the  President's  own  State  the  party  officially  presents 
itself  as  the  defender  of  everything  that  is  regular — of  the 
tariff,  of  Cannonism,  of  Aldrichism,  of  privilege,  of  extrava- 
gance, and  of  all  the  abuses  of  government  which  the  public  is 
most  emphatically  protesting  against. 

"  Mr.  Taft  may  believe  that  he  escapes  responsibility  for  the 
inevitable  defeat  next  fall  by  allowing  the  State  bosses  to  select 
the  candidate  who  is  to  lead  the  ticket  to  disaster ;  but  he  can 
not  escape  the  fact  that  Ohio  is  his  own  State,  that  his  own 
Administration  is  on  trial,  and  that  in  this  political  crisis  he  has 
deliberately  cast  his  lot  with  the  Aldriches,  the  Cannons,  the 
Paynes,  and  the  Dalzells. 

"  The  action  of  the  Ohio  Republican  Convention  will  be  felt 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  that  State  during  the  coming  cam- 
paign. It  will  discourage  progressive  Republicans  wherever 
there  are  progressive  Republicans,  and  it  will  bring  to  Demo- 
crats everywhere  a  new  conviction  that  the  Democratic  party 
still  has  a  great  political  mission." 


TAXLESS  MINNESOTA 

THOSE  two  inevitables,  "death  and  taxes,"  are  likely 
to  be  dissociated  before  long,  at  least  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  recent  press  dispatch 
from  Minneapolis.  It  appears  that  there  is  more  than  enough 
money  in  the  State  treasury  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  current 
year.  By  next  October  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  nearly 
$4,000,000  ;  and  "  unless  somebody  steals  the  money  or  the  legis- 
l-^ture  devises  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  abundant  cash  meantime," 
remarks  the  New  York  Commercial,  on  October  1,  1911,  there 
will  be  $1,700,000  after  all  State  expenses  for  1911  have  been 
met.  This  state  of  affairs,  which,  it  is  reported,  will  do  away 
with  the  levying  of  any  direct  taxes  for  1911,  is  due  to  the 
settling  of  a  number  of  lawsuits,  lumber  cases,  railroad-tax 
cases,  inheritance-tax  cases,  and  others,  and  the  revenue  fol- 
lowing upon  the  court  decisions. 

While  the  "  present  plethoric  condition  "  of  the  State  treasury 
is  in  part  due  to  these  "  fortuitous  circumstances,"  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal  believes  that  it  gives  positive  assurance  that  the 
State  tax  may  hereafter  be  steadily  diminished  and  "  finally 
wiped  out  altogether."  To  this  end  The  Journal  urges  the 
legislature  and  the  State's  fiscal  officers  to  bend  their  efforts. 
To  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  the  news  from  Minnesota  is 
simply  another  indication  of  "  the  trend  away  from  property 
taxes  toward  the  taxation  of  those  who  can  the  more  easily  bear 
the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  State  government."  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston)  and  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  call  attention  to  Minnesota's  policy  in  handling  her  natural 
resources  as  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  this  impend- 
ing taxlessness.     Says  the  Norfolk  paper: 

"  This  fortunate  condition  of  Minnesota's  finances  is  largely 
due  to  the  far-sighted  policy  pursued  by  the  Gopher  Common- 
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wealth  in  handling'  natural  resources  belonging  to  the  State. 
Instead  of  disposing  of  her  public  lands  and  the  mineral  and 
water-power  wealth  in  which  the  State  is  rich,  to  private  inter- 
ests to  be  exploited  for  private  gain,  Minnesota  has  consist- 
ently held  all  these  natural  resources  intact  and  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  all  her  people.  Mineral  rights,  water-power  rights, 
and  timber  rights  are  not  sold  in  fee,  but  leased  for  limited 
periods  and  under  conditions  as  to  operation  which  make  for 
intelligent  conservation,  while  at  the  same  time  bringing  into 
the  State  treasury  an  ever-increasing  revenue.  It  is  the  royal- 
ties on  these  leases  which  have  enabled  Minnesota  to  cut  down 
its  taxes  gradually  and  steadily  until  to-day  its  people  find 
themselves  relieved  of  all  necessity  of  making  any  direct  con- 
tribution to  the  support  of  the  State  government. 

"  The  experience  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  are  such  as  may 
well  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  Washington  agency  in  handling 
the  public  lands  in  the  West  and  the  vast  mineral  and  other 
natural  wealth  of  Alaska." 

There  is  to  be  observed  on  the  part  of  several  editors  a  dis- 
position to  doubt  whether  Minnesota  is  indeed  "  financing  itself 
without  taxes. "  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  admits,  then, 
if  such  were  truly  the  case  that  enterprising  State  would  pre- 
sent a  "  unique  example. "  The  Public  Ledger,  however,  sees 
only  an  unexpected  surplus  produced  at  this  time  by  a  number 
of  delayed  collections,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

"  But  these  collections  are  evidently  of  taxes,  and  taxes  of 
the  same  general  classes  that  are  relied  upon  by  nearly  all  the 
States.  In  Pennsylvania  the  taxes  on  corporations,  including 
that  on  gross  earnings,  are  the  chief  source  of  State  revenue. 
In  Minnesota  these  and  other  taxes  seem  to  have  been  made  so 
high  that  their  collection  was  delayed,  or  else  that  the  revenue 
produced  exceeds  the  needs  of  the  State. 

"  They  have  some  queer  economic  notions  in  the  West,  but  the 
idea  that  taxes  on  lumber,  on  railroad  earnings,  and  on  inheri- 
tances are  not  taxes,  because  not  direct,  can  hardly  be  made 
much  of  in  a  State  that  is  in  constant  insurrection  against  the 
tariff  because  of  its  tax  on  the  '  ultimate  consumer.'  " 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  FUR  SEALS 

ON  THE  Pribilof  Islands  is  a  herd  of  fur  seals  quite 
ignorant  of  the  quarrel  now  being  waged  concerning 
them.  Yet  the  quarrel  is  serious.  On  March  15,  President 
Taft  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  a 
bill,  leaving  the  matter  of  the  fur  seals  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  was  drafted.  This  action 
was  consequent  upon,  if  not  the  direct  outgrowth  of,  an  inves- 
tigation made  by  a  committee  of  the  Camp-Fire  Club,  of  which 
committee  William  T.  Hornaday,  director  of  the  Bronx  Zoologi- 
cal Park,  is  chairman.  The  terms  of  the  drafted  bill  were  satis- 
factory to  the  Camp-Fire  Club's  committee,  and  they  expected 
there  would  be  no  further  slaughter  of  seals  in  the  future.  But 
when  they  heard  of  Secretary  Nagel's  recent  order  to  kill  off 
part  of  the  herd  "  for  the  herd's  good  "  they  objected.  In  the 
course  of  correspondence  accusations  were  made  by  Mr.  Horna- 
day to  the  effect  that  Walter  I.  Lembkey,  of  the  Fur  Seal  Board 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.was  interested  in  the  seal  industry 
and  that  he  had  influenced  Secretary  Nagel  and  Commissioner 
Bowers  to  issue  that  order.  On  May  23,  Secretary  Nagel  wrote 
to  Mr.  Hornaday  as  follows : 

"  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  mean  time  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  seal  herds  would  be  furthered  by  a  closed  season 
upon  the  islands  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  As  to  this  there 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  difference  of  opinion.  Those  who  have 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  investigate  these  condi- 
tions advise  that  a  cessation  of  the  killing  will  only  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  pelagic  sealers.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  killing  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  seals  is  not  only 
safe  but  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  the  herd.  It  is  pro- 
posed for  the  present  to  proceed  upon  this  theory,  as  Congress 
is  understood  to  have  contemplated  when  the  law  was  enacted. 
The  President  and  the  State  Department  are  fully  advised  of 
what  it  is  proposed  to  do.  I  think  it  right  to  advise  you,  be- 
cause you  seem  to  contemplate  steps  to  have  the  policy  of  this 


department  reversed.     Inasmuch  as  the  season  is  approaching, 
any  action  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  taken  promptly." 

Secretary  Nagel  also  asked  the  Camp-Fire  Club  to  furnish 
specific  charges  against  Special  Agent  Lembkey.  Secretary 
Nagel  is  now  on  his  way  to  Alaska,and  in  his  absence  Benjamin 
S.  Cable,  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  declares  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Lembkey  have  been  investigated  and  found 
"without  any  basis  whatever  in  fact."  The  New  York  Times 
(Dem.)  observes  on  this  question: 

"  If  that  charge  is  true  Mr.  Lembkey  is  manifestly  unfit  to 
continue  as  a  member  of  the  board.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Camp-Fire  Club  to  prove  that  the  official  report  of  140,000  seals 
remaining  in  a  herd  once  numbering  millions  is  grossly  exag- 
gerated, altho  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  if  the  club's 
estimate  of  but  60,000  seals  now  left  is  correct.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  prove  the  further  charge  that,  under  Secretary 
Nagel,  '  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands  have  permitted  female  and  young  seals  to  be 
killed,  skinned,  and  sold  in  defiance  of  law.'  The  Fur  Seal 
Board  must  be  purged  of  members  who  have  any  commercial 
interest  in  the  depletion  of  the  herd.  This  accomplished,  the 
abuses  of  which  Mr.  Hornaday  complains  will  cease." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  on  the  other  hand,  presents 
an  array  of  experts  who  urge  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  the 
herd  is  to  kill  the  superfluous  males.  The  extermination,  they 
say,  is  due  wholly  to  pelagic  sealers,  and  notably  to  the  Japa- 
nese.    To  quote  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  one  of  the  experts : 

"  There,  around  the  first  of  August,  when  the  female  seals 
seek  the  open  ocean  for  food,  these  Japanese  sealers  form  a 
cordon  of  boats,  through  which  the  breeding  seals  must  pass  to 
get  to  their  feeding  banks.  Naturally  large  numbers  of  them 
are  killed,  and  the  death  of  every  female  seal  means  the  death 
of  her  unborn  young,  and  the  starvation  of  her  pup  on  shore, 
thereby  trebling  the  destruction.  The  male  seals  stick  to  the 
islands  in  the  summer,  so  practically  the  entire  catch  of  the 
pelagic  sealers  consists  of  females.  It  is  this,  and  this  alone, 
which  threatens  the  extinction  of  the  herd. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  killing  off  of  superfluous  male  seals 
in  no  way  injures  the  herd.  In  fact,  when  the  number  of  males 
is  too  great  the  fierce  fighting  on  the  outer  border  of  the  rook- 
eries disturbs  the  breeding.     In  1896  I  saw  4,000  young  males 
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fighting  to  get  into  the  rookeries  every  day.  Some  of  the  older 
males  which  barred  their  way  weighed  400  or  500  pounds  apiece 
and  were  as  strong  as  grizzly  bears.  The  fighting  was  often 
very  fierce  indeed." 

In  this  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Lucas,  director  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  many  others  agree.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  believes  that  "Secretary  Nagel  is, 
beyond  question,  as  eager  as  the  Camp-Fire  Club  to  preserve 
the  seals,"  and  the  Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.)  believes  that 
the  information  furnished  by  Dr.  Jordan  and  the  other  experts 
would  make  a  long  investigation  of  this  matter  unnecessary. 
The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  is  with  the  officials  as  against 
the  club,  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  remarks, 
■"  what  a  refreshing  thing  it  would  be  to  see  the  United  States 
take  a  positive  attitude  about  pelagic  sealing  and  then  see  that 
the  herd  gets  adequate  protection. "  But  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  concludes: 

"  The  charges  made  by  the  Camp-Fire  Club  that  Secretary 
Nagel  has  failed  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  seal  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  and  that  employees  of  the  department  have  a  personal 
interest  in  seal-killing  are  an  added  reason  for  turning  on  the 
light  by  electing  a  Democratic  Congress  that  will  make  a  sweep- 
ing investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  National  Government. 
This  is  a  comparatively  small  matter,  but  it  goes  to  show  the 
wide-spread  necessity  for  a  house-cleaning." 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS 

MORE  THAN  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton,  believing  that  the  gang  spirit  which  asserts  it- 
self so  strongly  in  the  average  boy  could  be  utilized 
as  a  force  for  education  and  human  service,  organized  the  first 
"  tribes  "  of  Seton  or  Woodcraft  Indians.  Altho  this  movement 
spread  until  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  boys  were  enrolled, 
its  growth  was  less  rapid  than  that  of  a  younger  organization, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  founded  in  England  two  and  a  half  years  ago 
by  Sir  Robert  S.  S.  Baden-Powell  with  Mr.  Seton's  cooperation. 
It  is  now  announced  that  the  two  movements,  which  are  essen- 
tially the  same  in  purpose  and  organization,  have  been  merged, 
the  Seton  Indians  to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  The  object  of  the  movement,  as  defined  by  Sir 
Robert,  "  is  to  seize  the  boy's  character  in  its  red-hot  stage  of 
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crowds  at   the  late  King  lOdward's  funeral. 


enthusiasm  and  to  wield  it  into  the  right  shape  and  encourage 
and  develop  its  individuality,  so  that  the  boy  may  become  a 
good  man  and  a  valuable  citizen  for  our  country."  While  many 
forms  of  boys'  clubs  and  brigades  have  the  same  ideal,  they 
apparently  lack  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  Scout  movement, 
which  has  already  enrolled 
400,000  boys  in  England 
alone,  and  is  spreading  rap- 
idly, we  are  told,  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The 
scheme  lays  special  emphasis 
on  outdoor  recreation  and 
self-training.  The  need  for 
such  an  organization,  in  this 
country  in  particular,  is  thus 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Seton  in  the 
official  handbook  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  in  America  : 

"  Every  American  boy  a 
hundred  years  ago  lived 
either  on  a  farm  or  in  such 
close  touch  with  farm  life 
that  he  reaped  its  benefits. 
He  had  all  the  practical 
knowledge  that  comes  from 
country  surroundings :  that 
is,  he  could  ride,  shoot, 
skate,  run,  swim ;  he  was 
handy  with  tools ;  he  could 
manage  domestic  animals ; 
he  knew  the  woods ;  he  was 
physically  strong,  self-reli- 
ant, resourceful,  well  devel- 
oped in  body  and  brain.  .  .  . 

"  We  have  lived  to  see  an  unfortunate  change.  Partly  through 
the  growth  of  immense  cities,  with  the  consequent  specializa- 
tion of  industry,  so  that  each  individual  has  been  required  to  do 
one  small  specialty  and  shut  his  eyes  to  everything  else,  with 
the  resultant  perpetual  narrowing  of  the  mental  horizon  ;  partly 
through  the  decay  of  small  farming,  which  would  have  offset 
this  condition,  for  each  mixt  farm  was  a  college  of  handicraft ; 
and  partly  through  the  established  forms  of  religion  losing  their 
hold,  we  see  a  very  different  type  of  youth  in  the  country 
to-day 

"The  personal  interest  in  athletics  has  been  largely  superseded 
by  an  interest  in  spectacular  games  which  unfortunately  tend 
to  divide  the  nation  into  two  groups :  the  few  overworked 
champions  in  the  arena,  and  the  great  crowd,  content  to  do 
nothing  but  sit  on  the  benches  and  look  on,  while  indulging 
their  tastes  for  tobacco  and  alcohol. 

"  It  is  this  last  that  is  turning  so  many  thoughtful  ones  against 
baseball,  football,  etc.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  condition  that  ended  in  the  fall  of  Rome.  In  her  days 
of  growth  every  man  was  a  soldier;  in  the  end  a  few  great 
gladiators  were  in  the  arena,  to  be  watched  and  applauded  by 
the  millions  who  personally  knew  nothing  at  all  of  fighting  or 
heroism." 

From  the  same  official  handbook,  prepared  by  Mr.  Seton  and 
Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  we  glean  the  following  facts  about 
the  organization  of  the  movement.  Scouts,  who  must  be  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen,  are  listed  in  three 
ratings,  tenderfoot  or  probationary,  second-class,  and  first-class, 
for  each  of  which  certain  definite  practical  tests  have  to  be 
passed  to  gain  the  rank  and  its  insignia.  Each  group  of  six  or 
eight  scouts  forms  a  patrol,  with  patrol  leader  and  corporal. 
Three  or  more  patrols  form  a  troop  which  is  headed  by  a  "  scout- 
master," usually  a  young  man  older  than  the  lads  in  the  troop. 
There  are  also  local  committees  of  scout-masters  and  others 
interested  in  work  among  boys,  city  and  State  councils,  and  the 
national  president,  the  Chief  Scout.  As  far  as  is  possible  the 
boys  wear  a  comfortable  free-and-easy  uniform  of  flannel  shirt, 
short  khaki  trousers  with  stockings  turned  down  at  the  knee,  a 
neckerchief  of  the  patrol  colors,  a  khaki  haversack,  all  topped 
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off  with  a  flat-brimmed,  khaki-color  hat.  Their  only  weapon  is 
a  light  staff.  Mr.  R.  D.  Blumenfield,  editor  of  the  London  Dai^y 
Express,  describes  the  requirements  for  promotion  and  reward 
in  an  article  in  The  Outlook  : 

"  The  Scout  never  comes  to  the  end  of  his  lessons.  Havinpr 
climbed  one  height,  another  height  always  rises  before  him. 
Before  he  may  wear  a  first-class  badge  he  must  satisfy  exami- 
ners in  ten  matters  :  First,  he  must  be  able  to  swim  fifty  yards. 
He  must  have  a  shilling  in  the  savings-bank.  He  must  be  able 
to  send  and  receive  a  message,  either  in  semaphore  or  Morse, 
sixteen  letters  per  minute.  As  a  test  in  self-reliance  he  is  sent 
off  on  a  two  days'  journey  by  himself,  or 
with  only  one  other  Scout.  On  returning, 
he  must  write  an  intelligible  report  of 
things  seen.  Then  he  must  know  how  to 
deal  with  various  accidents — ice-breaking, 
electric  shock,  drowning,  runaway  carriage, 
and  so  on.  He  must  prove  that  he  can  make 
a  damper,  cook  a  hunter's  stew,  skin  and 
cook  a  rabbit,  or  pluck  and  cook  a  bird.  He 
must  read  a  map  and  draw  sketch-maps ; 
use  an  ax  for  felling  timber ;  and  judge 
distance,  area,  size,  numbers,  height,  and 
weight  within  25  per  cent,  error.  Finally, 
he  must  bring  in  a  tenderfoot,  trained  by 
himself  in  the  points  required  for  a  tender- 
foot badge. 

"  From  a  first-class  Scout  he  may  rise 
higher  and  ever  higher  by  way  of  badges  of 
merit.  The  King's  Scouts  win  badges  show- 
ing they  have  passed  tests  in  such  branches 
of  Scoutcraft  as  seamanship,  marksman- 
ship, ambulance  work,  signaling,  and  the 
craft  of  the  guide.  Other  badges  of  merit 
are  given  for  proficiency  in  different  kinds 
of  work.  The  idea  here  is  to  encourage 
boys  to  do  their  work  well.  The  boy  with 
engineering  instincts  builds  an  aeroplane 
that  will  really  fly,  and  so  wins  the  avia- 
tor's badge.  The  explorer  finds  out  every 
lane,  by-path,  and  short-cut  for  at  least 
two  miles  in  every  direction  around  his  local 
headquarters  in  the  country,  knows  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  neighboring  towns  for 
twenty-five  miles,  and  can  tell  a  stranger 
offhand  the  history  of  any  old  castles, 
churches,  or  mansions.  He  wins  the  path- 
finder's badge.  Others  win  badges  because 
they  are  clever  gardeners,  cooks,  surveyors, 
printers,  plumbers,  or  pipers.  Employers 
of  labor  recognize  these  badges.  Seeking 
trustworthy  boy  service,  they  are  beginning 
now  to  look  first  among  the  Scouts. 

"  The  highest  of  the  honors  are  medals 
and  badges  for  meritorious  deeds — a  bronze 
cross  for  saving  life  at  great  risk,  a  silver 
cross  for  saving  life  without  risk,  a  medal 
of  merit  for  the  Scout  who  does  his  duty 
exceptionally  well.      Other    fitting  honors 

inspire  and  reward  gallantry."  Lieutenant-General 

.      .    ,  Powell  is  the  leader  of 

The  most  fundamental  of  the  prmciples       tnent  in  England. 

to  which  the  Boy   Scouts   adhere   are    in- 
cluded in  their  pledge  and  their  law.     The  candidate  gives  his 
word  of  honor  to  do  his  duty  to  God  and  the  country,  to  help 
other  people  at  all  times,  and  to  obey  the  Scout  Law.     We  quote 
the  code  from  the  official  handbook : 

A  Scout's  honor  is  to  be  tru'ted. 
A  Scout  is  loyal. 

A  Scout's  duty  is  to  be  useful  and  to  help  others. 
A  Scout  is  a  friend  to  all,  and  a  brother  to  every  other  Scout, 
no  matter  to  what  social  class  the  other  belongs. 
A  Scout  is  courteous. 
A  Scout  is  a  friend  to  animals. 
A  Scout  obeys  orders. 
A  Scout  smiles  and  looks  pleasant. 
A  Scout  is  thrifty. 

Small  wonder  is  it  that  people  find  the  Scouts  worth  while 
with  usefulness  as  their  habit.     Their  motto  is  "  Be  prepared. " 


Its  effectiveness  is  shown  by  some  Incidents  which  Mr.  Blumen- 
field reports : 

"  How  useful  it  may  be  to  have  at  hand  a  trained  and  disci- 
plined force  of  quick,  intelligent  boys  in  any  emergency  was 
seen  recently  at  the  time  of  a  terrible  railway  accident  on  the 
London-to-Brighton  Railway.  The  local  Scouts,  who  were 
playing  football  when  they  heard  of  the  accident,  rushed  to  the 
scene  with  their  ambulance-stretcher,  and  for  many  hours 
calmly  and  promptly  performed  noble  and  terrible  duties  of 
rescue  among  the  killed  and  wounded,  giving  the  most  valuable 
help  to  doctors,  police,  and  railway  servants.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  late  King's  funeral  procession  through  London  a  crowd  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
gathered  in  Hyde  Park.  The  crush  was 
terrific,  the  heat  was  tropical.  Every  min- 
ute a  woman  would  faint.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  stood  for  seven  or  eight 
hours,  hemmed  in  and  crusht  on  all  sides, 
enduring  the  pitiless  and  burning  sun,  to 
see  the  pageant  of  the  procession.  At 
every  ambulance  center  Boy  Scouts  were 
in  attendance,  to  aid  the  work  of  revival, 
carry  the  patients,  bring  water,  and  keep 
back  the  crowd.  And  when  all  was  over 
and  the  crowd  dispersed,  the  Boy  Scouts 
tidied  the  Park  of  rubbish  and  scattered 
papers.  When  a  veteran  member  of  Par- 
liament met  his  death  not  long  since  in  a 
steeplechase  near  London,  Scouts  at  once 
appeared  to  carry  the  dying  man  to  shelter 
on  an  improvised  stretcher. " 


fr^y,* 


I'.y  o.Hirt.^sy 


AN  INJUSTICE  TO  THE  ITALIANS— 
For  some  peculiar  reason  the  American 
press  seem  to  attribute  especial  criminality 
to  the  Italian  portion  of  our  population 
and  to  emphasize  this  erroneous  idea  by 
stating  the  nationality  of  an  offender  if  he 
be  Italian  and  frequently  ignoring  it  if  he 
belong  to  some  other  race.  Mr.  S.  Z.  Poli, 
a  prominent  Italian  of  New  Haven,  who 
owns  a  string  of  sixteen  theaters  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania, 
calls  attention  to  the  unfortunate  distinc- 
tion in  a  letter  to  the  New  Haven  Evening 
Register  : 

"  In  reading  the  daily  newspapers  of  this 
and  other  cities  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  I  have  often  been  pained,  as  have 
others  of  my  observing  countrymen,  at 
the  persistency  with  which  the  reports  of 
offenses  againsi  the  law  committed  by  men 
or  women  of  the  Italian  race  are  embellished 
with  the  announcement  that  the  offender  is 
an  Italian.  Were  it  the  practise  in  every 
case  of  law-breaking  to  publish  the  nation- 
ality of  the  offender,  there  might  be  little 
reason  for  an  Italian  to  complain ;  but  how 
rarely  do  we  read  the  newspaper  descrip- 
tion of  a  crime  as  being  committed  by  John  Jones,  an  American  ; 
James  Blank,  an  Englishman  ;  Paul  Dash,  a  Frenchman,  or  any 
of  the  other  nationalities  welded  into  this  great  American 
commonwealth.  Why  then  this  insidious  distinction  against  the 
Italian  race  ?  " 

Mr.  Poli  cites  two  parallel  cases  in  which  an  Italian  boy  and 
one  whose  nationality  was  not  mentioned  threw  firecrackers 
among  people  in  passing  vehicles.  The  nationality  of  the 
Italian  lad  was  featured  in  the  head-lines.     Says  Mr.  Poli : 

"  If  it  was  necessary  for  the  readers  of  the  paper  to  know  the 
respective  nationalities  of  the  young  offenders,  one  with  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  patronymics  could  single  that  out  in 
the  case  of  the  boy  whose  Italian  origin  was  announced  in  the 
article,  while  it  might  puzzle  a  well-informed  student  of  the 
same  to  determine  whether  the  boy  of  whose  nationality  no 
mention  was  made   was  of   English,    American,  German,    or 


CHIEF    SCOUT        IN'    ENGLAND. 

Sir    Robert    Baden- 
the  Boy  Scout  move- 
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A  MODERN  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


BUSINESS  KEEPS  rrp. 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


ON  THE   JOB. 


Scandinavian  extraction.  .  .  .  The  vast  majority  of  Italians 
respect  the  laws  of  this  country  and  observe  them,  and  I  submit 
that  this  great  majority  of  this  law-abiding  and  upbuilding 
people  ought  not  to  be  dragged  down  from  their  aspirations  and 
have  their  finer  feelings  of  self-esteem  continuously  wounded  by 
needless  mention  of  the  nationality  of  Italian  persons  who  offend 
against  the  law.  Other  people  are  not,  unless  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, singled  out  for  such  discrimination ;  and  it  is  emi- 
nently unfair  that  the  Italian  people  should  have  this  draw- 
back added  to  the  many  others  that  they  have  to  overcome  in 
making  their  way  into  the  best  industrial,  commercial,  and 
social  life  of  the  community." 


THE  STOCK-SLUMP  PUZZLE 

y^  CCORDING  to  many  editorial  observers  the  history  of 
/-^  American  finance  contains  few  more  mysterious  chap- 
-^  -^  ters  than  the  eight  months'  decline  in  American  securi- 
ties which  apparently  reached  its  limit  in  the  early  part  of  last 
week.  At  that  time  more  than  110  stocks  made  new  low  records 
for  the  year,  and,  says  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  "  the 
shrinkage  in  the  figures  on  the  Wall  Street  price  tags  below  the 
figures  of  last  year  amounted  to  $4,500,000,000."  Yet  this  last 
and  severest  slump  in  a  mysteriously  deprest  market  occurred, 
as  the  Boston  Transcript  remarks,  "  simultaneously  with  an 
improved  estimate  of  the  probable  corn  yield,  with  all  that  the 
success  of  our  greatest  cereal  crop  means  to  railroads  and  to 
general  agriculture."  Moreover,  as  the  same  paper  adds,  "  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  basic  materials,  like  wool  and  leather,  has 
given  great  manufacturing  industries  just  that  relief  which  they 
most  needed."  And  the  quarterly  statement  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  published  after  the  close  of  the  low- 
record  market,  added  its  testimony  as  to  the  essential  soundness 
of  our  business  conditions.  It  is  true  the  good  showing  made 
by  this  basic  industry,  together  with  the  elimination  of  the 
"  Pearson  syndicate,"  resulted  in  a  steadying  and  rallying  mar- 
ket at  the  end  of  the  week,  altho  the  Springfield  Republican 
still  reported  that  "  speculative  sentiment  is  thoroughly  pessi- 
mistic." The  same  paper  adds :  "  It  has  been  an  extraordinary 
movement  whose  causes  are  ample  and  rational  up  or  down  to 
a  certain  point,  but  which  seems  to  be  lacking  all  rational  cause 
for  the  lengths  to  which  it  is  now  being  carried."  "  It  is  im- 
possible to  point  to  anything  in  actual  conditions  that  can  jus- 
tify this  obstinate  stagnation,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Public 


Ledger,  which  adds :  "  It  is  a  kind  of  neurasthenic  attack  that 
will  have  to  work  out  its  own  cure."  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
however,  while  welcoming  the  recent  rally,  reminds  us  that 
"  the  conditions  which  make  for  a  big  upward  or  a  big  down- 
ward movement  of  the  primary  class  practically  never  change 
themselves  overnight,  however  encouraging  the  first  recovery 
may  seem." 

Among  the  various  factors  which  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
press  at  one  time  and  another  as  contributing  to  Wall  Street's 
prolonged  attack  of  "  nerves  "  are  the  possibility  of  poor  crops, 
overcapitalization,  manipulation,  governmental  interference 
with  the  railroads,  and  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  corpora- 
tions as  to  the  outcome  of  the  big  trust  cases.  Some  observers 
have  even  accused  the  "  big  interests  "  of  "  working  for  a  panic  " 
as  an  object-lesson  for  political  effect  next  fall.  To  this  the 
Springfield  Republican  replies : 

"  But  just  what  would  be  the  effect?  What  was  the  effect  of 
the  panic  of  1907,  which  some  good  people  still  think  was  man- 
ufactured to  order  by  the  said  interests  for  a  similar  purpose  ? 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidate  for  President  was  elected  the  next 
year ;  and  where  Democrats  made  no  gains,  radical  Republican 
insurgency  made  gains.  The  said  interests  can  not,  therefore, 
be  at  all  certain  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  a  panic 
made  for  political  effect.  It  would  likely  help  the  Democratic 
radicals ;  or,  if  not  them,  then  the  Republican  radicals.  It 
would  likely  be  a  boomerang.  A  manufactured  panic  for  such 
purposes?    Bosh !  " 

According  to  the  New  York  Commercial  8,000  companies  will 
be  directly  affected  by  the  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Standard-Oil  and  Tobacco-Trust  cases,  and  these  companies,  we 
are  told,  are  merely  "  marking  time  "  until  that  verdict  is  ren- 
dered. The  London  Daily  Mail  and  the  Paris  Matin  interpret 
the  Wall  Street  signs  to  mean  that  the  United  States  is  in  a 
bad  way,  headed  possibly  towan  another  panic.  Pessimists  at 
home  point  to  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  agriculturists  in 
this  country  has  fallen  from  65  to  35,  and  that  diminished  pro- 
duction results  in  diminished  exports,  with  a  correspondingly 
adverse  "  balance  of  trade."  They  also  call  attention  to  the 
significant  refusal  of  "  bargain-hunters  "  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  of  investment  offered  by  the  low  market,  and 
point  meaningly  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Treasury  Department 
that  emergency-currency  associations  be  formed,  such  as  were 
provided  for  by  law  after  the  panic  of  1907. 
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ABOUND    THE    CIRCLE    IN    KANSAS. 

•    — Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pio^ieer  Press. 


UNCLE    JOE    CONVERTING    (?)    KANSAS. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


PLANTING  AND   PLEADING. 


The  optimists,  on  the  other  hand,  point  out  that  the  gross 
earnings  of  our  railroads  are  expanding,  that  the  crop  outlook 
is  good,  and  that  there  is  no  visible  ground  on  which  pessimism 
can  find  footing.  "  Nothing  has  happened  to  furnish  the  least 
ground  for  general  uneasiness,"  declares  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle,  while  The  Financial  World, 
of  New  York  and  Chicago,  estimates  that  this  year's  crops  will 
surpass  in  value  those  of  last  year  by  $100,000,000.  It  is  pointed 
out,  moreover,  that  in  spite  of  the  prolonged  liquidation,  few 
notable  failures  have  been  recorded.  "  Fiction,  not  facts,  was 
responsible  for  the  recent  decline  in  stocks, "  declares  the  New 
York  Herald,  which  traces  the  trouble  to  professional  manipu- 
lation.    Says  that  paper : 

"  It  is  now  demonstrated  that  we  were  absolutely  correct  in 
contending  that  there  was  no  real  basis  for  the  bear  campaign 
against  the  country's  credit  and  that  the  decline  in  stocks  was 
not  symptomatic  of  unsound  conditions,  but  was  due  to 
manipulation. 

"  On  Tuesday  last  The  Herald  published  in  a  special  cable  dis- 
patch from  Vienna  an  interview  with  a  veteran  Wall  Street 
broker,  Mr.  J.  G.  O'Keefe,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  such 
a  convulsion  as  the  stock  market  was  then  undergoing  usually 
meant  that  some  ulterior  object  was  being  sought  and  that 
when  the  bear  campaign  ended  it  would  be  found  that  some 
great  property  had  changed  hands. 

"  How  nearly  this  hit  the  mark  has  been  shown  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Pearson  syndicate's  holdings  to  parties  represented 
by  local  bankers  and  by  a  recovery  of  $6  or  $7  a  share  in  all  the 
more  active  stocks  in  the  two  days  since  this  was  accomplished. 
The  syndicate  now  has  the  experience  and  the  other  party  has 
its  stocks — at  bargain-counter  prices.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  good  name  of  the  United  States  has  been  assailed  and 
its  credit  attacked  in  the  bear  campaign,  assisted,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  by  irresponsible  correspondents  of  London 
newspapers 

"  What  the  industrial  situation  is  has  been  made  plain  in  the 
great  Steel  Corporation's  quarterly  statement;  the  low  rates 
at  which  credits  are  obtainable  tell  their  own  story,  and  despite 
the  inventions  of  the  crop-killers  there  is  every  prospect  of 
bountiful  harvests.     The  country  is  all  right." 

Thus,  according  to  The  Herald,  the  negro  in  the  Wall-Street 
wood-pile  was  the  grandiose  scheme  of  a  foreign  syndicate  to 
get  control  of  a  transcontinental  chain  of  railways.  The  liquida- 
tion of  this  syndicate,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
"  may  easily  prove  the  first  important  step  toward  that  restora- 
tion of  stability  in  the  market  for  securities  which  has  been  so 


long  delayed."  The  nation,  declares  Richard  H.  Edmonds, 
editor  of  The  Manufacturers'  Record  (Maryland),  is  "on  the 
verge  of  its  greatest  prosperity  era."  Not  quite  so  optimistic 
is  the  view  of  Victor  Morawetz,  an  expert  on  all  questions  of 
finance.  In  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Times  Mr.  Mora- 
wetz is  quoted  as  saying : 

"  We  are  going  through  a  period  of  readjustment,  and  it  is 
idle  to  expect  a  renewal  of  boom  times  until  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  present  set-back  have  been  removed.  In  my 
opinion,  we  can  not  have  a  return  of  boom  times  until  we  have 
readjusted  prices  and  increased  our  available  capital  by  going 
through  a  period  of  economy  and  thrift 

"  The  recent  unsettlement  of  business  conditions  and  fall  in 
Stock-Exchange  values  were  not  due  to  the  prospect  of  poor 
crops.  The  reduced  wheat  crop  in  the  Northwest  was  not  a 
legitimate  reason  for  one-twentieth  part  of  the  fall  in  the  mar- 
ket value  of  railway  securities  alone 

"  Confidence  in  railway  securities  was  impaired  by  the  fear  of 
rate  legislation,  and  this  confidence  will  remain  impaired  until 
the  relations  between  the  railway  companies  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  permanently  adjusted  and  established  upon  a 
fair  basis.  Confidence  in  the  securities  of  large  industrial  en- 
terprises will  not  be  restored  until  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
the  antitrust  laws  have  been  settled  by  a  decision  of  the  court 
of  last  resort.  The  peril  of  a  severe  financial  stringency  and 
of  a  possible  panic  will  hangover  us  until  our  banking  and  cur- 
rency system  has  been  placed  on  a  sound  and  safe  basis. 

"  There  is,  however,  another  and  even  more  far-reaching  cause 
of  the  unsettlement  of  values  and  of  business  conditions. 
During  the  last  ten  years  we  have  gone  through  a  period  of  un- 
paralleled expansion,  and  have  sunk  a  vast  amount  of  capital  in 
construction  work  of  all  kinds — in  building,  enlarging,  and 
equipping  our  railways,  canals,  and  factories,  in  enlarging  and 
rebuilding  our  cities,  in  great  governmental  works,  and  in  other 
operations  involving  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal. In  consequence  of  this  expansion  prices  of  labor  and  of 
commodities  have  been  largely  increased,  and  the  available  free 
capital  of  the  country  has  become  inadequate,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  continued  low  price  of  bonds,  and  in  many  cases  by  the 
inability  to  find  a  market  for  bonds,  while  bank  loans  have 
largely  increased.  This  period  of  extraordinary  expansion, 
of  large  profits,  and  of  increasing  prices  could  not  go  on 
indefinitely.  In  my  opinion,  we  must  look  forward  to  a 
period  of  diminished  business  activity  and  reduced  profits 
until  we  have  readjusted  prices  and  expenditures,  and  by 
economy  and  thrift  have  accumulated  an  adequate  amount  of 
available  capital. 

"  During  my  visit  abroad,  nothing  has  imprest  me  more  forci- 
bly than  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  the  American  people.  I 
refer  not  only  to  the  rich,  but  to  all  classes." 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND  THE  COST  OF 

LIVING 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  is  now  being  blamed  for  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  recent  stringency  on  the  money 
market.  Chancellor  Day  has  sounded  his  note  of  warn- 
ing, a  number  of  bankers  in  the  West  have  agreed  to  refuse 
money  to  borrowers  who  intend  to  use  it  to  buy  motor-cars,  and 
the  newspapers  are  affirming  or  denying  that  "  automobile  ex- 
travagance has  become  a  country-wide  evil  that  demands  drastic 
treatment."  In  Oklahoma  the  State  Bankers'  Association  be- 
lieved the  situation  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  the  passing 
of  this  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  banking  fraternity  of  Oklahoma  should 
use  their  power  and  influence  to  curtail  the  tendency  of  the 
people  of  the  State  toward  extravagance  and  speculation  in 
real  estate  and  the  prevalent  habit  of  withdrawing  the  funds 
they  sadly  need  as  capital  in  their  business  for  investment  in 
motor-cars  and  gasoline. " 

According  to  press  dispatches  from  St.  Louis,  a  prominent 
banking  house  of  that  city  recently  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
350  bankers  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  ask- 
ing among  other  questions,  "  Has  the  purchase  of  automobiles 
in  your  section  been  by  persons  who  paid  cash  or  by  persons 
who  bought  with  borrowed  funds  or  on  time  payments?  "  The 
replies,  we  are  told,  indicated  that  about  half  of  the  machines 
in  the  territory  covered  by  the  poll  were  purchased  with  bor- 
rowed money  or  on  credit  by  people  who  could  not  afford  the 
luxury,  while  almost  every  one  of  the  answering  bankers  con- 
demned the  practise. 

The  New  York  Commercial  is  well-nigh  convinced  that  the 
whole   country  has  gone  "  automobile-crazy, "  and  adds : 

"  There  are  people  in  plenty,  of  course,  who  can  afford  to 
own  automobiles — to  own  them  by  the  scores,  if  they  so  desire. 
But  if  a  poll  of  the  whole  army  of  auto-owners  from  ocean  to 


ocean  could  be  had,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  majority 
confessing  to  an  inability  to  afford  the  things." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 
objects  when  the  New  York  Commercial  takes  the  West  to  task 
for  spending  its  money  so  freely  for  automobiles : 

"  This  bit  of  admonishment  would  sound  better  if  it  came  from 
anywhere  but  New  York,  the  world's  biggest  Spenderville, 
where  more  money  is  wasted  in  riotous  living  in  a  single  day 
than  in  all  Iowa  in  a  whole  year ;  where  a  dollar  is  as  nothing 
and  a  million  but  gives  emphasis  to  the  poverty  of  its  possessor ; 
where  economy  is  considered  a  reproach  and  extravagance  is  a 
fine  art." 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  admits  an  inability  to  see 
how  it  is  any  of  a  bank's  business  what  a  man  does  with  his 
money  so  long  as  he  does  not  defraud  the  bank.  Editorials  in 
the  Springfield  Republican,  the  Hartford  Coiirant,  and  the 
Dayton  Journal,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cry  of  ex- 
travagance has  been  raised  before,  and  that  there  are  always 
people  who  will  buy  things  they  can  not  afford,  be  they  automo- 
biles, horses,  or  grand  pianos.  It  is  an  "  obvious  joke, "  exclaims 
the  New  York  Globe,  to  argue  that  the  American  people  "  are 
going  to  the  demnition  bow-wows,  financially,  because  a  few  ot 
those  who  can't  afford  a  car  capitalize  their  hopes  and  buy  one." 

"There's  a  reason,"  according  to  the  New  York  World,  for 
this  cry  of  "  automobile  extravagance  "  being  raised  by  bankers 
and  Wall  Street  brokers.     To  quote : 

"  A  main  trouble  with  the  present  motor-car  extravagance  is 
that  its  effects  are  directly  felt  by  Wall  Street's  chief  industry. 
Every  purchase  of  a  $1,500  automobile  represents  the  invest- 
ment of  a  sum  sufficient  to  margin  150  shares  of  stock,  and  the 
aggregate  of  such  withdrawals  of  funds  from  '  legitimate  trade  ' 
in  stocks  and  bonds  is  obviously  immense.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  $30,000,000  alleged  to  be  invested  in  automobiles  in  Kansas, 
the  108,000  automobile  licenses  issued  at  Albany  of  themselves 
constitute  the  equivalent,  at  a  minimum  estimate,  of  a  $100,- 
000,000  bond  issue. 

"No  doubt  in  time  the  bulk  of  these  diverted  funds  will  find 
their  way  back  to  Wall  Street." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Has  any  politician  here  not  seen  Teddy  ? — -Yeiy  York  Press. 

The  capital  of  Oklahoma  is  still  in  transit. — .Vew  York  Evening  Sun. 

How  Egypt  must  marvel  at  the  Oyster  Bay  silence  I^Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Kermit  Roosevelt  has  gone  back  to  Europe.  Perhaps  lie  forgot  some- 
thing.— Toledo  Blade. 

Mexico,  as  usual,  expects  great  things  from  the  new  administration. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Baggage  smashers  .seem  to  be  handling  the  Grand  Trunk  rather  roughly. — 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

In  France  the  telephone  girls  say,  "I  listen."  In  this  country  they  are  not 
quite  .so  frank  about  it. — Washington  Herald. 

"Another  American  girl  gets  a  title."  One  would  infer  that  the  price  of 
living  is  high  in  Europe  also. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Up  to  date  the  financial  embarrassments  of  Colonel  Guffey  have  not  evoked 
a  telegram  of  condolence  from  Colonel  Bryan. — Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

Says  a  Southern  political  leader:   ".Mr.  Roosevelt  can  carry  the  South 

from  h to  breakfast!"      Perhaps; 

but  does  the  South  really  desire  to  be 

carried  "from  h to  breakfast "? — 

Washington  Herald. 

It  must  puzzle  the  Democratic  party 
the.se  days  to  see  the  Republican  party 
in  an  even  bigger  row  with  itself  than 
the  Democratic  party  .seems  able  to  get 
into  with  itself. — Washington  Herald. 

The  town  of  Hutchin.son,  Kan.,  does 
not  propo.se  to  have  the  minds  of  its 
youth  polhited  by  anything  connected 
with  prize-fights.  It  has  excluded  the 
issue  of  The  Outlook  containing  Mr. 
Roo.sevelt's  little  essay  on  the  general 
subject  of  pugilism. — Rochester  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle. 


There  is  no  safe  and  sane  way  to  fall  out  of  an  aeroplane. — Toledo  Blade. 
Spring  wheat  has  added  to  Patten's  fortune.     Also  spring  lamb. — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Would  the  fight  pictures  have  been  so  immoral  had  Jeffries  won  ? — 
Indianapolis  Sun. 

The  international  marriage  has  taken  second  place  in  favor  of  the  inter- 
national murder. — Baltimore  News. 

What  is  this  great  noise  we  hear  in  the  East?  It  is  Theodore,  the  Silent, 
keeping  still. — Atchison  Globe. 

T.  R.  says  he  will  try  to  find  the  best  man  for  Governor  of  New  York. 
Surely  he  means  the  next  best. — Washington  Post. 

A  TOWN  in  Florida  advertises:  "People  come  here  and  never  leave."  It 
must  be  a  cemetery. — Charleston  News  and  Courier, 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  demoralizing  in  a  moving  picture  that  shows 
white  men  in  the  act  of  shooting  Indians. — Toledo  Blade. 

Fortunately  for  Colonel  Roosevelt's  engagements  to  speak,  he  has  a  most 
considerate  and  obliging  managing  editor. — Washington  Star, 

Doctor  Cook  is  making  no  preparations,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  his  return  from 
the  arctic  regions. — Washingt07i  Star. 

Noting  that  the}-  are  beginning  to 
knock  Hans  Wagner  over  in  Pittsburg, 
we  confess  a  gnawing  and  possibly 
libelous  fear  that  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
popularity  may  wane  with  the  flight  of 
time. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Does  anybody  claim  that  Secretary 
Wilson  isn't  working  at  his  job?  Right 
in  the  midst  of  the  heated  term  he 
comes  out  with  a  free  volume  of  ham- 
mock literature,  entitled:  "The  In- 
tracellular Enzyms  of  Penicillium  and 
Aspergillas,  Witli  Special  Reference  to 
.■iT  L.\f?T!  Those  of  Penicillium  Camemberti." — 

— Enright  in  the  New  York  Globe.  Cleveland  Leader. 
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WHAT  THE   EGYPTIANS  WANT 

WHILE  the  position  of  Egypt  under  British  protec- 
tion has  been  much  discust,  even  by  an  American  ex- 
President,  little  has  been  heard  from  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  excepting  in  the  form  of  desultory  outbursts  of 
discontent.  At  last  we  have  come  upon  a  clear,  definite,  and 
systematic  statement  of  Egypt's  grievances  and  demands,  made 

with  a  charge  of  gross 
injustice  and  selfishness 
against  the  protecting  Pow- 
er. For  England's  position 
in  Egypt  is  an  intrusion  and 
a  usurpation,  declares  Os- 
man  Effendi  Sabeg,  a  well- 
known  Egyptian  publicist,  in 
The  Social  Democrat  (Lon- 
don), and  he  makes  a  pas- 
sionate appeal  for  Egyptian 
independence.  This  appeal 
he  read  to  the  Conference  at 
The  Hague,  to  which  he  was 
a  delegate.  In  the  first  place 
Egypt  is  theoretically  a 
semi-independent  state  with 
the  Sultan  as  overlord,  and 
the  British  troops  "  have  not 
the  slightest  status  in  the 
country,  as  they  are  neither 
the  soldiers  of  the  Khedive 
nor  foreign  soldiers  invited 
by  the  Khedive  or  the  Sultan, 
under  whose  suzerainty 
Egypt  legally  lies."  They 
"  can  not  be  the  soldiers  of 
a  protecting  Power,  since 
theoretically  there  is  no  pro- 
tecting Power,"  and  "their 


Copyrighlcil  by  Elliot  and  Fry. 

SIR  ELDON   GORST, 

Formerly  Financial  Minister  under 
Lord  Cromer,  whom  he  since  succeeded. 
The  conservative  press  of  London  at- 
tribute to  his  mismanagement  the  fact 
that  the  Fellaheen  "  are  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  in  debt "  and  selling  their 
land.    "  He  must  go,"  these  papers  say. 


presence  is  an  accident,  and 
their  character  that  of  simple  visitors. " 

But  evidently,  he  continues,  England  wants  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  as  a  feeding-ground  for  a  lot  of  her  incapables.  To 
quote  his  very  plainly-put  indictment: 

"  We  charge  the  British  policy  with  having  inundated  our 
country  with  an  army  of  inexperienced  young  men  to  whom  the 
whole  control  of  the  governmental  departments  is  entrusted, 
and  with  whom  the  whole  power  rests ;  thus  leaving  the  native 
officials,  who  have  undoubted  experience  of  their  country,  as 
mere  dummies. " 

The  army  of  occupation  has  no  business  in  Egypt,  and  the 
natives  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  its  support,  he  declares,  in 
the  following  words : 

"  This  compels  me  to  ask  why  are  we  now  taxed  to  the  extent 
of  £e150,000  for  the  army  of  occupation,  which  we  do  not  want, 
while  education  is  starved  ?  ...  It  is  in  our  country  without 
any  moral  title.  It  has  been  productive  of  no  social  good  during 
its  stay  in  Egypt.  It  has  not  increased  our  happiness,  while  it 
has  decreased  our  annual  resources  by  £e150,000." 

Nor  have  the  English  improved  the  condition  of  the  native 
farmers  and  peasantry,  he  contends.  The  truth  is  quite  the 
contrary,  and  we  read : 

"  Did  the  English,  after  all,  improve  the  Egyptian  adminis- 
tration and  the  economic  condition  of  the  Fellaheen  ?  Did  they 
lighten  their  financial  burdens  ?  The  administration  of  the 
country  is  as  defective  as  ever,  and  the  Fellaheen  are  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  in  debt,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 


who  are  still  landowners  must  soon  sell  their  lands  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  their  creditors;  16,000  expropriations  were  made 
this  year  by  one  bank  only." 

Egypt  was  increasing  enormously  in  wealth  and  re.source3 
before  the  British  occupation,  so  he  thinks  it  unjust  to  praise 
the  British  for  the  improvements  there.  "  The  cultivable  area 
of  land  had  been  increased  between  1813  and  1880  from  290,470 
to  4,709,006  acres.  The  irrigation  canals  had  been  made,  the 
Nile  Barrage  built— all  previous  to  the  occupation."  He  con- 
cludes by  making  a  bold  demand  for  evacuation  and  speaks  out 
as  follows : 

"  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  crying  for  the  moon  when 
we  ask  for  evacuation,  as  I  can  affirm  that,  however  beneficial 
a  foreign  rule  may  be,  no  people  in  whom  manhood  has  not  been 
extinguished  will  ever  willingly  consent  to  submit  to  it,  tho  it 
may  be  wreathed  with  jewels.  Surely  we  shall  not  be  crying 
for  the  moon  when  we  ask  for  a  constitutional  regime  in  Egypt. 
We  demand  that  the  negotiations  which  were  broken  in  1887 
between  Turkey  and  England  should  be  reopened,  or  a  confer- 
ence on  the  lines  of  Algeciras  may  be  invited  to  consider  the 
Egyptian  question  and  regularize  England's  [position  in  the 
Sudan,  in  which  all  the  Powers  have  commercial  interests  which 
we  urge  them  not  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  British  authori- 
ties. All  we  ask  is  that  our  country  should  take  her  rightful 
place  among  the  nations." 


RUSSIAN  VIEWS  OF  THE  NEW  TREATY 

WHILE  European  countries  and  the  United  States 
are  raising  an  outcry  against  the  recent  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan,  and  see  hidden  in  it  a  men- 
ace to  equal  commercial  opportunity  in  China  for  all  nations, 
the  Russian  press  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  regarding  the 
new  entente  as  entirely  advantageous  to  Russia.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  Russian  papers  are  as  vigorous  in  their  opposition  to  the 
treaty  as  the  American  and  British  press.  There  must  be  a 
"joker,"  they  say,  concealed  somewhere  in  the  intentions  of 
the  Japanese  Government  prompting  this  action.  Hitherto 
there  always  has  been  a  "joker,"  and  Russian  statesmanship 
has  by  no  means  proved  itself  a  match  for  the  fine  diplomacy  of 
Japan.  In  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  Russian  methods  of 
dealing  with  Far-Eastern  affairs  and  those  pursued  by  Japan 
the  liberal  Riech  (St.  Petresburg)  says: 

"  With  the  perfect  system  and  fervent  patriotism  natural  to 
the  Japanese,  they  are  gradually  and  steadily  finishing  up  the 
work  which  they  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  in  Portsmouth. 
The  Russian  diplomats,  on  the  other  hand,  with  that  well-known 
amiability  over  somebody  else's  risk  natural  to  them,  are  again 
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[Egypt,  like  Persia,  refuses  to  listen  to  the  alluring  song  of  the  Great 
God  Pan  William  IL 

— Mucha  (Warsaw). 
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we  have  him  on  a  string.' 


ready,  as  in  1907,  to  surrender 
the  most  material  interests  of 
Russia  only  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  placing  their  signa- 
tures to  a  new  international 
document  and  making  the  world 
talk  of  their  activity.  We  have 
pointed  out  more  than  once  the 
essential  defect  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  conventions  from  the 
time  of  the  Portsmouth  treaty. 
Instead  of  following  the  excel- 
lent example  set  by  Count  Witte 
of  carrying  on  negotiations  wi  th- 
out  showing  until  the  end  his 
desire  to  effect  an  agreement 
Mr.  Izovlsky's  method  is  the 
very  opposite.  First,  he  assures 
the  Japanese  that  we  positively 
desire  to  look  at  the  Far-East- 
ern question  through  their  eyes, 
and  then  he  begins  to  pule  about 

the  details.     Of  course,  in    these  circumstances   he  gets  only 
paltry  concessions,  and  these  but  temporarily. 

"The  Japanese,  with  a  skill  we  would  do  well  to  learn  from 
them,  leave  us  only  the  appearance  of  liberty  of  choice.  In 
reality  they  obtain  their  ends  gradually,  and  sacrifice  absolutely 
nothing.  This  is  because  we  voluntarily  enter  their  sphere  of 
influence  instead  of  constituting  ourselves  the  balancing  power 
between  Japan  and  the  other  nations.  Let  us  take  Korea,  for 
example.  The  independence  of  Korea  was  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Portsmouth  treaty.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  United 
States  and  China  recognized  the  treaty.  Korean  independence 
was,  so  to  speak,  a  new  point  of  departure  in  the  international 
law  concerning  the  Far  East.  However,  in  point  of  fact,  Japan 
obtained  greater  rights  in  Korea  than  she  was  granted  by  the 
Portsmouth  treaty.  Against  this  actual  seizure  of  '  plenary 
power  '  no  one  protested,  not  even  the  United  States.  Why, 
then,  does  Japan  want  to  annex  Korea  ?  Annexation  can  add 
nothing  to  her  actual  power.  We  have  too  great  an  opinion  of 
the  good  sense  of  Japanese  politics  [to  believe  that  Japan  is 
prompted  merely  by  the  childish  chauvinism  of  half-civilized 
peoples,  as  is  the  case  of  our  own  jingoes  in  the  matter  of  Fin- 
land. The  more  reasonable  assumption  is,  that  Japan  is  here 
acting  with  her  wonted  fine  calculation,  that  it  is  one  of  those 
moves  on  the  chess-board  the  meaning  of  which  can  be  under- 
stood only  when  a  number  of  other  circumstances  are  taken  into 
account,  and  not  by  itself.  The  annexation  of  Korea  has  a 
meaning  for  Japan  only  in  connection  with  the  feverish  build- 
ing of  the  Andun-Mukden  Railroad,  and  only  if  made  with  Rus- 
sia's cooperation.  The  annexation  of  Korea  is  a  direct  blow 
dealt  at  China  and  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
East,  for  the  United  States  guaranteed  the  independence  of 
Korea.  The  blow  dealt  by  Japan  armed  from  head  to  foot  and 
by  impotent  Russia  means  the  strengthening  of  Japan  on  its 
weakest  side,  Russia.  At  this  moment  it  expresses  itself  in 
the  more  disadvantageous  Russo-Chinese  relations  in  Manchuria, 
bad  enough  as  they  have  been  made  by  our  Government  officials 
blindly  following  the  calculating  Japanese." 

The  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  on  the  contrary,  as- 
serts that  the  Russian  treaty  with  Japan  will  have  a  wholesome 
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Japan  to  England — "  First  we  cut  his  claws  and  drew  his  fangs.    Now 

Fischiello  (Turin). 


influence  upon  Russia's  position 
in  China.  Encouraged  by  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States 
as  signifled  in  Secretary  Knox's 
note,  China  has  been  showing 
an  inclination  to  disregard  the 
terms  of  the  Russo-Chinese 
treaties.  As  an  example  it 
cites  the  question  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Sungari  River  by 
Russian  vessels.  According  to 
the  agreement  between  Russia 
and  China,  Russia  was  to  have 
as  much  voice  in  determining 
this  question  as  China.  But 
China  disregarded  the  treaties 
and  refused  to  consult  the  wishes 
of  the  Russian  Government. 
But,  says  the  Novoye  Vremya,  the  report  of  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese convention  has  produced  such  an  impression  upon  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  that  China  immediately  abandoned  its  attitude 
based  upon  the  hope  of  American  support  and  is  now  willing 
to  grant  concessions  to  Russia.     This  paper  concludes : 

"  China's  return  to  relations  with  Russia,  based  upon  the 
agreements  entered  into  by  both  the  contracting  parties,  will 
prove  especially  advantageous  to  China  itself.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  a  friendly  neighbor  we  should  greatly  desire  that  she 
would  once  for  all  abandon  her  petty  politics  in  her  relations  to 
Russia,  her  old  and  tried  friend.  Her  transoceanic  friends 
create  a  deal  of  trouble  and  then  leave  her.  But  Russia  and 
China  will  remain  neighbors  forever.''— Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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UNREST  IN  CHINA 

LTHO  the  American  press  are  congratulating  China 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Nanking  exposition,  the 
success  of  the  Tibetan  expedition,  and  the  steady 
progress  of  preparatory  measures  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion, newspapers  in  China  and  Japan,  both  foreign  and  vernacu- 
lar, are  full  of  news  and  editorials  all  expressing  deep  appre- 
hension with  regard  to  the  unrest  now  prevailing  through 
Southern  China.  Some  journals  go  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
symptoms  now  before  them  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  that 
presaged  the  great  Boxer  rebellion.  According  to  the  Peking 
correspondent  of  the  Jiji,  perhaps  the  most  reliable  daily  in 
Tokyo,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  explosives  within  the  palace 
precincts  at  Peking  Wang  Shao-ming,  the  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tionists in  the  Chinese  capital,  was  arrested  and  arraigned  be- 
fore the  court  several  times,  but  each  time  Wang  stoutly  refused 
to  confess  that  he  had  any  accomplices.     As  if  this  were  not 
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enough  to  worry  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  Viceroy  of  Hunan  and 
Hupeh,  says  the  Jiji  correspondent,  telegraphed  the  central 
government,  stating  that  a  large  number  of  revolutionists  left 
Hupeh  province  for  Peking  with  the  obvious  intention  of  fer- 
menting trouble  in  the  capital. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  this 
intelligence  the  foreign  legation 
at  Peking,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, received  an  anonymous 
letter  of  much  the  same  nature 
as  the  missives  received  some 
time  previously  by  the  foreign 
consuls  at  Shanghai.  The  let- 
ter, we  learn  from  the  Tokyo 
Asahi,  stated  that  an  exten- 
sive antidynastic  uprising  was 
imminent. 

Immediately  after  the  Chang- 

sha   disturbance,    declares    the 

Jiji  correspondent  at  Hankow, 

the    local    government    opened 

flHHK  I  I  1      the  "  emergency  grain-stores " 

{"^WS!!II''"""»  '^       '-***  i      {-o  feed   the   destitute    people, 

and  a  million  strings  of  iron 
coins  were  donated.  To  quote 
from  this  writer : 


which  stock  the  deceased  satrap  sprang.  This  antidynastic 
spirit  asserts  itself  whenever  calamity  befalls  the  inhabitants 
of  southern  China  in  the  form  of  famine  or  flood.  To  call 
them  revolutionary  may  not  be  proper,  for  they  know  not 
what  revolution  means.  Yet  at  heart  and  in  reality  they  are 
all  red-hot  revolutionists,  and  are  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  to  overthrow  the  present  dynasty. 
These  ignorant,  hardy  masses  of  Hans  of  the  Yangtsu  valley 
are  unconsciously  the  allies  of  the  recognized  revolutionary 
party  of  China  which  is  led  by  Kang  Yu  Wei  and  Sun  Yat-sen, 
whose  followers  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  country  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  inciting  a  general  uprising."— Trawste- 
tions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


KANG    \  U    WEI, 

Leader  of  the  Chinese  revolution- 
ary party  whose  object  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  reigning  Manchu 
dynasty. 


h 


"  To  each  needy  person  a  daily 
allowance  of  one  sho  (about  a 
quart)  of  rice  is  given.  Chang- 
sha  has  a  population  of  600,000 
and  not  less  than  a  half  of  the  entire  population  is  living  on 
alms.  Sinchow  and  Lileng,  not  far  from  Changsha,  are  also 
unquiet,  as  the  supply  of  rice  there  is  limited,  and  in  conse- 
quence foreigners  are  warned  not  to  enter  these  towns.  But 
the  scourge  of  famine  has  been  most  severe  on  Lichow  and 
Anhsiang  where  the  destitute  are  eating  grass.  In  the  Anhua 
and  Sinhua  regions,  where,  owing  to  the  tea-harvest  season, 
tradesmen  and  laborers  have  arrived  in  large  numbers,  special 
precautions  have  been  adopted  to  suppress  any  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbance. The  telegraph  to  Ichow  has  been  destroyed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  some  forty  miles.  Every  foreigner  in  this  locality  has 
become  so  nervous  that  he  is  ready  to  believe  any  rumor.  A 
few  days  ago  news  was  received  that  at  Yuanchow  a  mob  burned 
a  church  and  killed  a  German  missionary,  and  the  foreign  com- 
munity here  was  worried  a  great  deal,  altho  there  is  no  way  of 
verifying  the  report." 

To  make  the  situation  still  more  ominous,  remarks  the  Yorodzu 
correspondent  at  Hankow,  the  much-adver- 
tised new  army  of  China  is  the  merest  sham, 
and  is  utterly  unreliable  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  city  of  Changsha,  we  are  told,  boasted 
of  6,000  of  the  new  military,  but  they  seemed 
to  disappear  as  if  by  magic  as  the  rioters 
gained  ground.  Thus  the  mobs  had  for  three 
days  and  nights  all  the  fun  they  wanted, 
plundering,  looting,  and  destroying  buildings, 
without  a  single  soldier  interfering  with 
them.  To  the  Yorodzu  correspondent  the 
riots  now  disturbing  the  Yantsu  valley  appear 
but  a  precursor  of  a  great  political  upheaval. 
To  quote  further : 


**  The  people  of  middle  and  southern  China 
are  now,  as  ever,  animated  by  an  antidynastic 
spirit.  The  Hans,  as  they  call  themselves, 
look  down  upon  the  Manchu  ruler  as  '  bar- 
barian '  and  '  usurper. '  Even  the  late  Grand 
Councilor  Chang  Chihtung,  who  for  many 
years  in  the  now  much-agitated  provinces  of 
Hunan  and  Hupeh  maintained  order  and  peace 
through  southern  China,  is  condemned  as 
traitor  and  time-server  by  these  Hans,  from 


BANISHMENT  OF  BYZANTINE  DOGS 

THE  "  WHITE  WINGS "  of  Constantinople  have  four 
legs  ;  they  never  leave  the  streets  of  which  they  are  the 
only  scavengers.  We  speak  in  the  present  tense,  altho 
among  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  Young  Turks  these  canine 
street-cleaners  have  themselves  been  cleaned  out.  The  traveler 
will  no  more  complain  about  their  lively  and  obstructive  pres- 
ence, for  the  Turkish  Parliament  has  begun  with  sanitation  as 
the  first  step  toward  leveling  up  the  institutions  of  the  Porte 
to  a  European  standard.  Deportation,  transportation,  and  exile 
have  frequently  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
those  who  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Government,  from 
Ovid  to  Dreyfus.  The  place  to  which  the  dogs  of  Constanti- 
nople have  been  carried  is  one  of  the  Prince's  islands,  a  mere 
ledge  of  rock  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  On  this  subject  we  quote 
the  niustration  (Paris),  which  speaks  more  tenderly  of  the  ani- 
mals than  travelers  usually  do.     Thus : 

"  The  legendary  dogs  of  Constantinople,  creatures  which  gave 
no  trouble  and  were  capable  even  of  affection,  have  been  de- 
ported en  masse  by  orders  of  the  city  police  to  an  islet  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  Oxias  by  name.  Those  whom  they  have  so 
often  followed  by  night  looking  to  be  patted,  come  from  the 
city  on  Sunday  to  pay  them  a  visit.  Alas !  it  is  not  a  very 
cheerful  spectacle  that  they  present  to  these  compassionate 
visitors.  From  the  deck  of  the  steamer  we  first  catch  sight  of 
these  poor  creatures  plunging  up  to  their  shoulders  in  the  sea, 
in  order  to  escape  the  scorching  sun  and  the  mosquitoes.  They 
snarl  and  fight  over  the  small  pittance  furnished  them.  One 
well  is  their  sole  source  of  drinking-water,  which  their  keepers 
draw  and  bring  them  in  tin  cans,  and  which  they  lap  up  with 
avidity,  sometimes  with  a  violence  which  the  keepers  have  to 
restrain  by  blows.  And  this  must  be  a  kind  of  hell  to  these 
unhappy  animals,  this  Isle  of  Oxias — except  indeed  when  visitors 
appear." — Translation  made  for  "Yyi^  Literary  Digest. 


THE   FIRST  VICTIMS  OF  TURKISH  REFORM. 


The  dogs  who  were  the  scavengers  of  Constantinople  have  been  banished  to  a  sort  of  Devil's  Island 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  as  a  measure  of  sanitary  reform. 
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MR.  HARRIMAN   AND  THE  JAPANESE 

SPIRIT 

ASIDE  of  Mr.  Harriman's  nature  not  popularly  recognized 
in  this  country  is  revealed  in  the  Japanese  press  in  the 
storj'  of  a  literary  undertaking  in  Japan  which  was 
entered  into  and  is  now  being  carried  on  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  supposedly  cold  and  unsentimental  financier.  As  told  by 
several  Japanese  newspapers,  but  especially  the  Tokyo  Asahi, 
and  the  Yorodzu,  it  throws  an  interesting  side-light  upon  the 
history  of  Mr.  Harriman,  revealing  a  genial  and  sympathetic 
phase  of  a  nature  that  was  essentially  austere  and  imperious. 
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JAPAN  S   WAR   TAX. 

The  soldier  looks  grand;  but  his  horse  is  groaning  under  his  weight. 
The  poor  animal  won't  stand  the  load  of  another  heavy  gun. 

— Tokyo  Puck. 

While  visiting  Japan  some  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Harriman,  we 
are  told,  called  on  Count  Okuma  at  his  mansion  at  Waseda  in 
the  suburb  of  Tokyo.     To  translate  from  the  Yorodzu  : 

"  A  man  of  undaunted  courage  and  unfaltering  energy,  Mr. 
Harriman  naturally  exprest  unlimited  admiration  for  the  pluck 
and  heroism  which  the  Japanese  displayed  in  the  war.  '  I  have 
never  been  able  fully  to  understand, '  said  Mr.  Harriman,  '  what 
that  really  is  which  instilled  in  your  countrymen  such  admirable 
qualities.  There  is  something  almost  uncanny  about  this 
patriotism  which  enables  your  nation  to  wait  for  the  right 
moment  with  patience  and  calmness,  but,  when  the  time  comes, 
to  strike  with  all  its  might.  I  have  read  some  and  heard  much 
more  about  your  "  bushodo, "  but  I  am  far  from  at  home  with  the 
secret  of  your  national  character. ' 

"  Whereupon  Count  Okuma  remarked  that  there  was  no  way 
of  understanding  the  Japanese  spirit  except  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  recounted  some  of  the  histori- 
cal episodes  wherein  the  heroism  of  the  people  attained  its 
glorious  height,  and  which  have  assisted  in  the  molding  of  its 
character.  Interwoven  with  the  life  of  Japan,  the  Count 
further  explained,  are  Buddhism,  Shintoism,  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  Confucianism,  the  harmonious  blending  of  which  resulted 
in  ideals  and  qualities  which  are  unique,  and  perhaps  mystifying 
to  foreigners. " 

Count  Okuma  then,  the  story  continues,  asked  Mr.  Harriman 
to  follow  him  to  a  kura — one  of  those  fire-proof  buildings  in 
which  wealthy  Japanese  store  their  treasures.  But  in  this  kura 
of  Count  Okuma's  were  found  no  priceless  curios,  nor  rare  ob- 
jects of  art;  the  only  thing  it  contained  was  countless  volumes 
of  books  piled  up,  row  after  row,  from  floor  to  ceiling.  With 
a  pardonable  pride  the  Count  surveyed  the  magnificent  collec- 
tion, and  told  Mr.  Harriman  that  among  these  literary  treasures 


he  might  find  a  key  with  which  to  unlock  the  secret  of  the 
Japanese  spirit.  To  Mr.  Harriman,  however,  these  books  were 
sealed  volumes,  for  all  were  in  Chinese  or  Japanese.  Then  and 
there  the  American  financier  urged  Count  Okuma  to  see  to  it 
that  a  book  was  written  in  English,  setting  forth  the  devel- 
opment and  real  nature  of  the  Japanese  spirit,  and  prom- 
ised to  defray  all  the  expenses  necessary  for  such  a  literary 
undertaking. 

Count  Okuma  immediately  took  steps  toward  the  realization 
of  the  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Harriman,  organizing  a  committee 
consisting  of  a  number  of  noted  Japanese  scholars,  and  entrust- 
ing it  with  the  preparation  of  a  book  in  accord  with  the  plan 
outlined  by  himself. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SPAIN  THE  REFUGE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

SPAIN  must  rescue  Latin  America  from  the  intrigues  of 
the  United  States,  declares  Prof.  Vincente  Gay,  of  the 
ancient  University  of  Valladolid,  in  the  Espana  Moderna 
of  Madrid,  to  which  he  contributes  a  second  article  on  South 
America.  He  bids  the  Spanish  laborers  to  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  broad  rich  acres  of  South  America,  instead  of  flocking- 
foolishly  to  the  United  States,  lured  by  the  Yankee  dollar. 
"  We  should  insist  upon  the  common  blood  of  Spain  and  South 
America,"  he  says,  "  and  encourage  trade  and  intercourse." 
The  one  obstacle  to  closer  relationship  between  Spain  and  her 
former  colonies  is  the  United  States,  which  is  always  interfering 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Latin  Republics,  altho  to  be  sure, 
as  the  Professor  admits,  the  Republics  bring  this  intervention 
upon  themselves  by  their  own  misdoings.  He  quotes  the 
Chiapas  y  Mexico  as  remarking  that  "  it  may  be  that  the  North- 
ern Republic  abuses  its  power  "  and  sometimes  intervenes  for 
selfish  purposes,  yet — 

"  So  long  as  the  Central  Americans  neither  keep  the  peace, 
nor  know  how  to  assert  their  rights,  no  intervention  of  the 
North  Americans  will  be  visited  on  them.  Such  intervention  is 
an  absolutely  necessary  means  of  sparing  to  the  world  the  spec- 
tacle of  everlasting  butcheries,  of  governmental  mismanage- 
ment, which  brand  the  people  of  Nicaragua  as  cattle  are  branded 
with  a  red-hot  iron." 

These  words  lead  the  professor  to  give  his  own  opinions  of 
the  relations  between  North  and  South  America  as  follows : 

"  Do  the  United  States  contemplate  making  a  conquest  of 
Latin  America  ?  A  Latin-American  might  reply  :  '  It  depends 
altogether  on  ourselves.  If  we  keep  peace  among  ourselves,  if 
we  show  that  we  are  capable  of  self-government,  if  we  refrain 
from  such  internecine  struggles  as  sully  our  reputation,  our 
independence  will  be  secure. '  " 

Central  America  is,  however,  filled  with  trepidation  as  to  its 
future  fate,  and  in  the  Foro  (San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica)  their 
sentiments  are  thus  voiced: 

"  Unspeakably  melancholy  is  the  present  conditions  of  the  five 
Republics  of  Central  America.  We  all  look  on  with  criminal 
indifference  at  their  onward  march  with  rapid  strides  toward 
the  destruction  of  that  priceless  treasure  which  we  style  nation- 
ality. The  Yankee  intervention  in  Nicaragua,  perpetrated  in 
broad  daylight,  the  Yankee  intervention  here,  in  Salvador,  and 
in  Guatemala,  performed  in  the  dark,  reveal  the  road  to  perdition 
to  which  we  are  hurrying." 

Professor  Gay  thinks  that  all  this  invasion  and  monopoliza- 
tion of  South  and  Central  America  by  Uncle  Sam  may  be  averted 
if  they  unite  on  the  basis  of  their  common  nationality.  He 
declares : 

"  Spain  is  the  Rome  of  the  West  and  the  fountain  of  its  great- 
ness. In  Spain  should  be  recognized  the  Pantheon  of  American 
heroes.  I  do  not  say  this  merely  in  a  tone  of  romantic  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  if  we  would  cultivate 
that  Ibero-American  spirit  which  must  prove  the  salvation  of 
Latin  America.''— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  PRIMITIVE  GYROSCOPE 

THE  GYROSCOPE  is  no  longer  a  toy,  nor  even  merely 
a  scientific  curiosity.  Since  it  has  been  discovered  how 
to  utilize  its  remarkable  balancing-power  practically, 
it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  useful  pieces  of  mech- 
anism. It  is  already  in  use  for  preventing  the  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing of  steamers,  and  if  the  Brennan  type  of  monorail  should 


Reproduced  from  **  The  National  Geographic  Magazine."  Copyrighted,  1910,  by  G.  N.  Collius. 

STARTING    THE    GYROSCOPIC   TOP. 

succeed,  its  employment  would  be  much  extended.  But  toys 
using  the  gyroscopic  principle  are  very  old — ^witness  the  com- 
mon spinning-top — and  now  G.  N.  Collins  describes  in  The 
National  Geographic  Magazine  (Washington,  June)  a  primitive 
form  of  gyroscope  used  by  the  Golahs  of  Liberia,  some  of  whom 
have  developed  great  skill  in  manipulating  it,  keeping  it  in 
motion  indefinitely  in  midair  merely  by  whipping  it.  The  in- 
strument is  made  from  a  fruit  distantly  related  to  the  oranges, 
from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter  and  having  a  hard  shell 
one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  thick.     Says  Mr.  Collins : 

"  The  top  is  formed  of  one  of  the  fruits  from  which  the  in- 
terior has  been  removed,  together  with  a  round  stick  about  one- 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  eight  inches  in  length.  The  stick 
passes  through  the  center  of  the  fruit,  projecting  only  on  one 
side.  A  hole  is  also  cut  in  the  side  of  the  fruit  so  that  the  top 
produces  a  low,  mournful  sound  when  spinning  rapidly. 

"  The  whip  by  means  of  which  the  top  is  kept  in  the  air  con- 
sists of  a  stalk  about  one  foot  in  length  to  which  a  string  about 
18  inches  long,  made  from  the  fiber  of  the  wine  palm,  is  tied  as 
a  lash. 

"  The  method  of  starting  the  top  is  shown  [in  one  of  the  illus- 
trations]. The  lash  of  the  whip  is  wound  around  the  body  of 
the  top,  making  a  little  more  than  one  turn.  The  top  is  then 
placed  on  the  ground  with  the  stem  to  one  side.  The  whip  is 
given  a  quick  upward  motion,  throwing  the  top  into  the  air  at 
the  same  time,  imparting  to  it  a  spinning  motion.     As  the  top 


drops  within  reach,  but  before  it  touches  the  ground,  it  is  struck 
with  the  whip  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lash  winds  around  the 
stem  close  to  the  head.  The  stroke  is  immediately  followed  by 
another  upward  motion,  which  again  throws  the  top  up  and 
makes  it  revolve  still  faster. 

"  This  operation  is  repeated  rapidly,  the  top  going  faster  and 
faster  with  each  stroke,  until  it  begins  to  emit  a  low  musical 
note.     The  second  illustration  shows  the  top  in  the  air. 

"  The  performance  may  be  likened  to  the  operation  of  the 
popular  toy  called  '  diablo, '  but  the  skill  required  is  immensely 
greater.  The  '  diablo  '  is  thrown  up  from  the  middle,  and  the 
ends  on  either  side  of  the  string,  being  of  equal  weight,  balance 
each  other,  while  in  the  Liberian  toy  the  weight  is  practically 
all  on  one  side  of  the  place  struck  by  the  whip. 

"  Skilled  performers  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  top  in 
the  air  for  any  length  of  time  desired.  The  performance  is 
varied  by  catching  the  top  on  the  stock  of  the  whip  and  slowly 
tilting  it  until  the  end  of  the  stick  rests  on  the  ground,  where 
it  spins  for  some  time  like  an  ordinary  top.  From  this  position, 
while  still  spinning,  the  top  can  again  be  thrown  into  the  air 
by  the  whip  and  the  whole  operation  repeated. 

"  When  first  seen  it  seems  incredible  that  the  top  can  be  thrown 
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A    LIBERIAN    NATIVE    SPINNING    THE    TOP    IN    THE    AIR. 

up  by  the  stem,  which  is  on  one  side,  without  twisting  the  ton 
into  another  position.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same 
principle  is  involved  as  when  a  gyroscope  is  maintained  in  g 
horizontal  position,  altho  supported  by  only  one  end  of  the  axis." 

The  skill  required  to  operate  this  top  is  possest  by  very  few 
members  of  the  tribe,  we  are  told  by  the  writer.  Repeated 
and  patient  efforts  on  Mr.  Collins'  part  to  acquire  the  knack 
were  futile.     He  was  never  able  to  keep  the  top  in  the  air  for 
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more  than  two  or  three  strokes  of  the  whip,  and  was  never  able 
CO  make  it  revolve  fast  enough  to  produce  a  sound.    He  goes  on : 

"  Bwingba,  the  Golah  man  who  is  shown  operating  this  top  in 
•the  illustration,  was  the  only  native  I  met  who  possest  the 
necessary  skill.  That  this  man  had  more  than  ordinary  ability 
was  shown  in  other  ways.  His  house  was  the  best  in  the  town, 
he  could  swim  faster  and  dive  farther  than 
any  one  else,  and  he  was  always  chosen  for 
the  dangerous  work  of  taking  the  big  canoes 
from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  St.  Paul 
River  through  the  rapids  to  the  lower  river. 
This  skill  in  aquatics  was  supposed  to  be 
explained  by  his  having  a  hippopotamus  for 
a  totem. 

"  The  sound  produced  by  this  top  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Golahs-tobe  distasteful  to  the 
ground-hogs,  which  often  do  considerable 
■damage  to  cultivated  fields.  This  means  of 
•driving  away  pests  is  considered  so  effective 
that  men  able  to  perform  with  this  top  are 
an  great  demand,  and  are  often  called  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  days'  travel  to  rid 
fields  of  these  pests, " 


TIME-SAVING    IN    COMMON 
TRADE  OPERATIONS 

A  WORKMAN  who  performs  some  or- 
dinary task,  such  as  laying  bricks 
or  driving  nails,  may  waste  a  second 
or  two  every  time  he  handles  his  brick  or  his 
nail.  The  amount  is  so  slight  that  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  thinks  of  it,  yet  it  may 
amount  to  a  very  considerable  fraction  of 
the  operation,  say  one-quarter.  Saving  it 
would  enable  a  workman  to  do  in  three 
hours  what  he  now  does  in  four,  and  that 
with  less  exertion,  for  the  movements  ex- 
ecuted by  the  workman  during  this  wasted 
time  often  consume  more  of  his  energy  than 
if  it  had  been  usefully  employed.  Frank  B. 
Gilbreth,  a  New  York  engineer  and  contractor,  has  been  ma- 
king a  study  of  the  motions  necessary  to  carry  out  various  in- 
dustrial operations,  and  he  has  succeeded,  he  thinks,  in  finding 
many  points  where  saving  of  this  kind  can  be  effected.  In  an 
article  on  "  The  Economic  Value  o  Motion  Study  in  Standard- 
izing the  Trades,"  published  in  Industrial  Engineering  (New 


Reproduced  from  "The  National  Geographic  Magazine." 
Copj-righted,  1910,  by  G.  N.  Collins. 

AN    AFRICAN    DIABOLO. 

This  toy  is  made  of  the  rind  of  a  hard- 
shelled  orange  and  is  spun  by  strokes  with 
a  fiber  whip. 


York,  July),  he  takes  up  particularly  the  operations  necessary 
in  bricklaying.      We  read : 

"  Laying  brick  on  a  wall  from  a  floor,  from  the  height  of  the 
floor-level  up  to  3  feet  8  inches  high,  can  be  done  with  greatest 
speed  when  the  brick  are  each  maintained  at  a  height  of  1  foot 
3  inches,  plus  two-thirds  the  height  that  the  wall  is  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  floor  on  which  the  bricklayer 
stands.  The  brick  should  never  be  higher 
than  3  feet  8  inches  under  any  circumstances. 
"  By  maintaining  the  height  of  the  brick  in 
this  relative  position  to  the  height  of  the 
wall,  the  brick  will  always  be  in  a  position 
that  permits  the  bricklayer  to  accelerate 
the  speed  of  transportation  of  the  brick  by 
using  the  path  of  the  quickest  speed. 

"  While  bricklayers  know  nothing  about 
this  in  theory,  they  very  soon  discover  it 
in  practise.  Greater  outputs  will  be  notice- 
able as  an  immediate  result  of  maintaining 
the  bricks  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
heights  above  stated." 

Again,  Mr.  Gilbreth  finds  that  bricklayers 
often  make  quite  unnecessary  motions, 
especially  in  a  series  of  movements  that 
have  become  automatic.  Combinations  of 
motions,  in  fact,  deserve  close  study.  He 
says,  for  instance : 

"  The  motion  used  to  spread  mortar  may 
be  combined  with  the  motion  used  to  butter 
the  end  of  the  brick  laid  just  before  the 
mortar  was  thrown.  Thus,  the  two  opera- 
tions may  be  transformed  into  one  and  a 
saving  of  time  and  motions  will  result.  In 
fact,  so  doing  may  have  other  distinct  ad- 
vantages, such  as  leaving  better  keying  for 
plastering  direct  upon  the  wall. 

"  This  subject  of  combinations  of  motions 
can  barely  be  touched  here.  Its  full  treat- 
ment involves  all  other  variables,  and  it 
can  never  be  considered  standardized  till 
each  separate  motion  is  a  standard. " 


Another  interesting  thing  that  appears 
from  Mr.  Gilbreth's  observations  is  that  the 
time  consumed  in  extra  movement  is  often  worth  more  than  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  movement.  For  example,  he  says,  a 
bricklayer  should  never  stop  to  pick  up  dropt  mortar.  The  mor- 
tar dropt  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  motions  necessary  to  save  it. 
Among  the  other  factors  considered  by  the  writer  in  this  study 
are  the  separation  of  motions  into  grades,   and  dividing  the 


By  cuiirtcay  of  "Industrial  £iigineer!ni:,  "  New  York. 
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grades  of  work  according  to  the  skill  required  :  the  direction  of 
a  movement— of  ten  a  very  important  item  in  time-saving  ;  the 
reduction  of  the  necessary  momentum  and  inertia,  as  by  mini- 
mizing starts  and  stops ;  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  dis- 
tances, making  motions  as  short  as  possible  ;  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  path  of  economy  and  increase  of  output.     He  says : 

"  The  determination  of  the  path  which  will  result  in  the  great- 
est economy  of  motion  and  the  greatest  increase  of  output,  is 


By  courtesy  of  '*The  Scientific  American, 


FLYING    SHOT    PHOTOGRAPHED    BY    AN    ELECTRIC    SPARK 


duced,  which  is  collected  in  the  two  Leyden  jars  and  then 
passes  to  the  photographic  appparatus  through  the  two  wires 
shown  in  the  cut.  The  construction  of  this  apparatus  is  of  the 
utmost  simplicity.  The  photographic  plate  is  fastened  upon  a 
board  in  a  vertical  position.  There  is  no  plate-holder  and  no 
camera,  but  the  photographic  plate  is  suspended  openly  in  the 
dark  cellar  which  is  lighted  only  dimly  with  a  photographic 
dark-room  lamp  at  the  time  of  getting  the  apparatus  ready. 
Opposite  the  plate  is  located  the  so-called  spark-gap,  that  is,, 
two  points  between  which  the  spark  is  produced,  their  distance 

being  adjustable.  The  elec- 
tricity stored  in  the  Leyden 
jars  will  not  be  able  to  jump 
the  spark-gap  unless  the  two 
vertical  sheet-metal  strips 
shown  at  the  extreme  left  touch 
each  other.  In  the  normal  posi- 
tion, the  strips  are  separated. 
When,  however,  a  shot  is  fired 
from  the  gun  clamped  opposite 
them,  the  two  strips  are  prest 
together.  At  this  moment  a 
vivid  light  flashes  in  the  dark 
space  between  the  points  of  the 
spark-gap  and  produces  on  the 
plate  an  image  of  everything 
which  at  that  time  lies  between 
the  spark-gap  and  the  photo- 
graphic plate." 


The  wad  of  the  cartridge  is  at  the  left  slowly  following  the  shot.     One  of  the  shot  grains  has  passed  through 
the  target,  and  its  fragments  show  the  rush  of  air  behind  the  shot. 


a  subject  for  the  closest  investigation  and  the  most  scientific 
determination.  Not  until  data  are  accumulated  by  trained  ob- 
servers can  standard  paths  be  adopted.  The  laws  underlying 
physics,  physiology,  and  psychology,  must  be  considered  and 
conformed  to.  In  the  mean  time,  merely  applying  the  results 
of  observation  will  reduce  motions  and  costs  and  increase  out- 
put to  an  amazing  degree. 

"  The  path  most  desirable  is  usually  that  which  permits  gravi- 
tation to  assist  in  carrying  the  material  to  place." 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FLYING  SHOT 

THAT  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  to  photograph  a  projectile  in 
flight  has  been  known  since  the  German  physicist  Mach 
suggested  the  use  of  the  electric  spark  as  a  source  of 
light  for  the  purpose — a  suggestion  of  which  Vernon  Boys  made 
practical  use  in  1893.  Recent  interesting  studies  of  the  be- 
havior of  shot  when  fired  from  a  gun,  investigated  photograph- 
ically in  this  way,  are  described  and  illustrated  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  July  16)  by  its 
German  correspondent.  We  learn  that 
in  Germany  Albert  Preuss,  an  expert 
with  the  shotgun,  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  photography  of  projectiles  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  action  of 
shot.     We  read : 

"  In  the  neighborhood  of  Zorndorf ,  at 
the  place  where  about  150  years  ago 
Seidlitz's  cuirassiers  rested  before  the 
battle,  Preuss  in  1900  founded  a  scientific 
institute  for  the  examination  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  testing-station,  named 
Neumannswalde  for  Trade  Councilor  I. 
Neumann,  Preuss's  financial  backer,  is 
situated  upon  a  small  lake  in  a  lonely  lo- 
cality, far  from  habitations  and  railways. 

"  The  experiments  made  at  Neumanns- 
walde for  phbtographing  shot  are  carried 
out  in  a  dark  cellar.     An  electric-light 
plant  enables  white  or  ruby  lamps  to  be 
switched  on  in  this  room.     The  installa- 
tion is  illustrated  herewith.     At  the   right  we   see  a  static 
electric  machine,   in   the  center  two  Leyden  jars,  and  at  the 
left  a  peculiar   combination  of  gun   and  photographic  appa- 
ratus.    By  turning  the  crank  at  the  right,  electricity  is  pro- 


The  plates  used  for  the  first 
shot-photographs,  we  are  told, 
were  often  28  inches  long  and  show  every  individual  grain  of 
shot.  Some  grains  travel  in  advance  of  the  main  body  and  thus 
make  the  contact  that  takes  the  electric  "  snapshot "  when  the 
mass  of  shot  is  still  in  front  of  the  plate.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  find  out  how  various  kinds  and  makes  of  cartridges  behave  as 
regards  scattering.  The  most  interesting  phenomenon,  how- 
ever, is  the  strong  air-wave  in  front  of  each  grain.  On  account 
of  its  greater  density,  the  air  comprest  in  advance  of  the  shot 
is  pictured  plainly  on  the  photographic  plate.  If  several  grains 
are  photographed  close  together,  the  plate  shows  how  the  sev- 
eral air-waves  overlap.  Behind  the  entire  charge  we  see  many 
small  air-waves  and  eddies  which  break  and  flow  into  one 
another.     To  quote  again : 

"  In  the  photograph  the  two  contact  strips  appear  clearly  at  the 
right,  also  the  grains  of  shot  and  the  air-waves.  At  the  left  we 
see  the  wad  of  the  cartridge  which  follows  the  charge  of  shot  at 
reduced  speed.  The  few  dark  spots  visible  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  wad  are  unconsumed  powder  grains.     One  of  the  shot 
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By  courtesy  of  "The  Scientitic  American.** 

A  GERMAN  APPARATUS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHING  SHOT  IN  MOTION. 


grain.s  has  passed  through  the  two  contact  strips,  and  has  been 
noticeably  flattened  by  the  impact.  In  the  rear  of  this  grain 
fly  some  fragments  of  the  contact  strips,  and  it  can  be  observed 
plainly  how  the  air  spurts  out  of  the  perforation  made  by  the 
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shot.  In  front  of  the  grain  of  shot  we  see  a  large  circle  which 
represents  the  air-wave  produced  by  the  grain.  The  strong 
light  in  the  rear  of  the  contact  strips  is  caused  by  the  spark 
formed  when  they  touch  each  other.  If  desired,  the  effect  may 
be  screened  by  interposing  a  piece  of  cardboard  between  the 
strips  and  the  plate.  It  should  be  noted  that  everything  shown 
in  the  illustration  is  due  to  the  shot  itself,  that  is  to  say,  there 
was  no  background  whatever  during  exposure.  The  electric 
machine  must  of  course  be  placed  in  a  separate  room,  in  order 
that  its  spark  may  not  disturb  the  perfect  darkness  of  the  room 
in  which  the  exposure  is  to  be  made.  In  the  illustration  at  the 
left,  we  see  a  push-button  for  ringing  an  electric  bell  as  a  signal 
to  the  assistant  that  he  should  operate  the  electric  machine. 

"  Only  photography  can  secure  clear  information  as  to  the 
widening  of  the  charge,  the  length  of  the  space  it  will  occupy, 
the  scattering  of  the  individual  grains  and  their  deformation. 
Some  of  the  grains  in  the  photograph  show  plainly  how  far  their 
originally  spherical  form  has  been  altered  by  the  pressure  of  the 
powder  gases.  A  few  of  them  seem  to  be  almost  cube-shaped. 
The  beveling  off  of  some  grains  causes  them  to  deviate  con- 
siderably from  the  line  of  sight,  since  they  are  deflected  in  the 
air  by  surfaces  inclined  to  the  trajectory.  Up  to  the  present  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  photograph  shot  in  flight  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  muzzle,  and  exposures  are  now 
generally  made  at  distances  of  from  5  to  17  feet  from  the 
muzzle. " 


this  innovation  is  that  on  account  of  the  altitude  of  the  platform 
at  the  top  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  vibration  at  certain 
speeds,  and  besides,  the  system  of  observation,  calculation,  and 
communication  is  thereby  a  complicated  one." 


SANITATION  IN  ANCIENT  RELIGIONS 

MANY  of  the  precepts  of  ancient  religious  codes  are 
hygienic  in  intent.  That  the  Mosaic  code  offers  many 
examples  of  this  is  well  known  to  all.  An  English 
scholar  has  recently  unearthed  some  extremely  up-to-date  sani- 
tary rules  from  the  Vedas,  and  observes  that  if  they  were  en- 
forced to-day,  the  plague  in  India  would  be  rooted  out.  Says 
The  Hospital  (London,  July  9)  : 

"The  sacred  books  of  most  religions  contain  many  excellent 
sanitary  precepts  which,  while  based  merely  on  an  intelligent 
observation  of  Nature,  are  often  startlingly  accurate  in  their 
effectiveness,  as  the  following  article  will  show.  The  Journal 
of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  points  out  that,  so  far  from 
being  contrary  to  the  religion  of  any  considerable  section  of  the 
population  of  India,  rat-killing  is  actually  enjoined  in  their 
sacred  books.  According  to  Hindu  ideas,  the  Vedas  stand  on 
even  higher  authority  than  is  claimed  by  Christians  for  their 
Bible,  as  they  are  said  not  to  be  merely  inspired  but  to  have 
existed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  time.  The  following  is  a 
translation  from  Book  VI.,  verse  50,  of  the  Atharva-Veda : 

"  '  Destroy  the  rat,  the  mole,  the  boring  beetle  ;  cut  off  their 
heads,  O  asvins. 

"  '  Bind  fast  their  mouths ;  let  them  not  eat  our  barley ;  so 
guard  ye  twain  our  growing  corn  from  danger. 

"  '  Hearken  to  me,  lord  of  the  female  borer,  lord  of  the  female 
grub !    Ye  rough-toothed  vermin. 

"  '  Whate'er  ye  be,  dwelling  in  woods,  and  piercing,  we  crush 
and  mangle  all  those  piercing  insects.' 

"  The  journal  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  destruction  of  the 
flea  and  mosquito,  both  piercing  insects,  is  clearly  enjoined  as 
well  as  that  of  the  rat,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Veda  could 
be  literally  obeyed  by  its  followers,  plague,  malaria,  and  fila- 
riasis  would  be  promptly  abolished  from  India,  and  trypanosomes 
cease  to  destroy  its  cattle.  This  passage  in  the  original  Sans- 
krit with  a  translation  into  the  modern  vernacular  should  be 
incorporated  into  a  leaflet  for  general  distribution,  and  intro- 
duced into  any  book  prepared  for  instruction  in  elementary 
hygiene  for  the  use  of  vernacular  schools." 


SKELETON  MASTS  TO  COME  DOWN— The  United  States 
Navy  Department  is  dissatisfied  with  the  woven-wire  masts  with 
which  fifteen  or  eighteen  battle-ships  were  equipped  last  year 
and  which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  New  York  harbor  last 
fall  during  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration.  Says  The  Marine 
Journal  as  abstracted  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  July  21)  : 

"  These  masts  were  installed  at  an  expense  of  $10,000  each, 
and  the  fact  that  so  many  ships  were  fitted  with  them  before 
they  had  been  thoroughly  tried  out  in  one  or  two  vessels  Seems 
to  evidence  lack  of  foresight.     The  most  serious  drawback  to 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  CAPTURING  NITROGEN 

THE  NITROGEN  which  is  so  abundant  a  gaseous  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere  is  of  great  value,  especially 
as  a  fertilizer  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  or  salts  of  nitric 
acid.  Nitric  acid  is  nothing  but  nitrogen  and  oxygen  combined 
chemically  with  the  elements  of  water,  yet  so  inert  is  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  gas  that  its  utilization  was  until  recently  con- 
sidered impossible,  no  way  of  forcing  it  to  combine  chemically 
being  known.  Two  processes,  however,  are  now  in  use,  and  a 
third  has  just  been  devised,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Metal- 
lurgical and  Chemical  Engineering  (New  York),  has  some  in- 
teresting and  novel  features.  Of  the  two  already  in  use,  this 
magazine  says : 

"  The  simplest  in  idea  is  to  take  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  air,  as  it  is,  and  to  try  and  combine  as  large  a  portion  of 
them  as  possible  directly  into  nitrogen  oxids.  (to  '  burn  the 
atmospheric  nitrogen  ')  and  then  work  them  up  into  nitric  acid 
or  its  salts.  This  can  be  done  by  subjecting  atmospheric  air  to 
a  very  high  temperature  by  means  of  electric-arc  discharges, 
as  is  done  with  commercial  success  in  Norway.  .  .  .  This 
method  ...  is  complicated  and  expensive ;  the  electric-power 
consumption  is  high  and  the  process  is  commercially  practical 
only  in  countries  where  electric  power  is  exceptionally  cheap 
and  where  there  is  little  incentive  to  use  the  available  cheap 
power  for  other  purposes.  Norway  is  the  classical  example  of 
such  countries." 

Other  useful  compounds,  we  are  told,  may  be  made  by  first 
separating  the  nitrogen  from  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  which  may 
be  done  by  distilling  liquid  air,  and  then  using  it  at  an  elevated 
temperature.  The  power  consumption  is  not  so  high  as  in  the 
process  mentioned  above,  but  the  method  still  requires  com- 
paratively cheap  power.  The  third  or  newest  process  is  the 
production  of  ammonia  by  chemical  combination  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  and  its  novelty  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  combination 
has  been  found  to  require  a  very  high  pressure — something  un- 
usual in  commercial  chemical  reactions.     We  read : 

"  There  is  a  considerable  margin  between  the  selling  price  of 
ammonia  and^the  cost  of  making  nitrogen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas 
on  a  large  scale.  But  it  has  always  been  thought  that  such  a 
synthetic  process  was  impractical,  because  the  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  gases  would  be  too  slow  to  react.  This  prevailing 
idea  has  now  been  disproved  by  Prof.  Fritz  Haber,  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  of  Karlsruhe,  who  jointly  with  Dr.  R.  Le 
Rossignol  has  developed  an  apparatus  for  producing  in  the 
laboratory  90  grams  of  liquid  ammonia  per  hour ;  this  apparatus 
has  been  in  continuous  operation  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to 
prove  its  practicability.  The  essential  feature  of  the  process 
is  the  use  of  a  high  pressure — something  like  200  atmos- 
pheres. ...  It  seems  that  no  high  temperature  is  required  or 
desirable.  .  .  .  The  use  of  such  high  pressures  as  200  atmos- 
pheres would  be  a  novelty  in  large-scale  chemical  operations,  but 
seems  hardly  a  prohibitive  drawback.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
process  does  not  seem  to  require  particularly  cheap  power.  The 
development  of  the  process  decidedly  deserves  watching.  It 
has  already  passed  out  of  the  laboratory  stage." 


TAILOR-ANTS — One  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  relief,  says 
Knowledge  (London),  at  finding  circumstantial  confirmation  of 
some  of  the  extraordinary  tales  that  have  been  told  of  the  so- 
called  "  tailor-ant,"  common  in  hot  countries: 

"  E.  Bugnion  vouches  for  the  habit  that  these  creatures  have 
of  using  their  silk-secreting  larvae  as  needle  and  thread  when 
they  are  binding  leaves  together  to  make  a  nest.  As  is  well 
known,  they  nest  in  trees,  and  sometimes  they  find  it  diflScult 
to  bring  two  rather  distant  leaves  close  enough  together  to  be 
sewn.  Bugnion  confirms  the  tale  that  five  or  six  will  form  a 
living  chain  to  bridge  the  gap.     The  waist  of  A  is  gript  in  the 
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AIR  CURKENTS  ABOUT  A  PLATE  INCLINED  40  DEGREES 
TO  THE  WIND. 


AIR  CURRENTS  ABOUT  A  PLATE  INCLINED  80  DEGREEa 
TO  THE  WIND. 


mandibles  of  B,  who  is  in  turn  gript  by  C,  and  so  on— a  literally 
living  chain,  and  a  notable  gymnastic  feat.  Many  chains  may 
work  together  for  hours  on  end  trying  to  draw  two  leaves  close 
to  one  another." 


WIND-EDDIES  BEHIND  OBSTACLES 

FACTS  ABOUT  air-resistance  have  become  increasingly 
interesting  in  these  days  of  aviation.  In  the  course  of 
a  series  of  observations  and  experiments  on  this  subject 
made  by  Eiffel  of  "  tower  "  fame  on  the  structure  named  for  him, 
he  has  thrown  light  on  some  of  the  problems  of  the  aeroplane,  by 
studying  the  behavior  of  an  air  current  when  its  course  is  opposed 
by  an  obstacle — in  this  case  a  flat  plate  inclined  at  various  angles. 
The  accompanying  diagrams  show  the  course  of  the  wind  behind 
the  plate  for  two  of  the  angles.  Says  Jacques  Boyer,  describing 
the  experiments  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  June  18)  : 

"  Among  other  data  of  incontestable  practical  utility,  Mr. 
Eiffel  has  shown  that  the  value  of  the  horizontal  component,  or 
resistance  to  forward  movement,  increases  constantly  with  the 
inclination  of  the  surface,  while  the  vertical  component  reaches 
a  maximum  at  15°,  then  decreases  very  rapidly  and  disappears 
at  90°. 

"  In  the  second  place,  as  the  plates  with  which  he  experimented 
had  a  plane  of  symmetry  parallel  to  that  of  the  wind,  he  inves- 
tigated the  direction  of  the  air-currents  in  this  plane.     To  this 


end  a  short  and  very  light  thread  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  thin 
rod  was  placed  at  different  points  in  the  plane  and  he  thus  as- 
certained as  exactly  as  possible  its  position  and  direction. 
He  saw  that  in  most  cases,  especially  behind  the  plate,  the 
direction  of  the  thread  varied  rapidly  between  two  limits,  more 
or  less  widely  separated.  The  variation  of  direction  of  the 
thread  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  air  found  at  each  instant  a 
manner  of  flow  having  very  feeble  stability,  so  that  the 
slightest  influence  caused  it  to  pass  from  one  manner  to 
another. 

"  The  ascertainment  of  the  directions  of  the  thread  enabled 
the  investigator  to  determine,  with  some  approximation,  the 
various  manners  of  flow.  In  one  figure  we  give  the  directions 
taken  by  the  air-currents  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rectangular  plate 
inclined  at  40°  to  the  wind.  The  other,  which  represents  these 
directions  near  a  plate  inclined  at  80°,  shows  that  the  currents 
follow  very  variable  trajectories  and  are  consequently  very  un- 
stable. The  same  is  true  of  a  plate  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind. 

"  As  for  the  center  of  pressure,  it  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
plate  if  the  surface  is  horizontal ;  then  it  gets  sensibly  nearer  to 
the  forward  edge  for  an  angle  of  15°  and  from  this  moment  it  re- 
turns gradually  to  the  center,  reaching  this  point  when  the  plate 
is  perpendicular  to  the  wind.  Finally,  Mr.  Eiffel  justifies  the 
choice  made  by  almost  all  aviators,  of  a  curved  surface  as  t-he 
bearing  surface  of  their  devices,  by  showing  that  for  a  given 
resistance  to  forward  motion,  the  curved  plate  has  always  a 
sustaining  power  superior  to  that  of  the  flat  plate,  especially 
at  slight  inclinations." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


MR.  EIFFEL'S  AERODYNAMIC  LABORATORY  IN  PARIS. 


THE  APERTURE  FOR  SUPPLYING  THE   WIND. 


THE     RELIGIOUS     WORLD 


WILL  BETHLEHEM  FOLLOW  PITTSBURG  ? 

CONDITIONS  existing  in  the  steel  works  of  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  are  being  made  public  by  the  first  published  report 
of  the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  This  report  shows  that 
Bethlehem  demands  of  its  workers  more  than  did  Pittsburg  be- 
fore its  reformatory  measures  passed  in  April,  giving  to  its 
workers  a  Sunday  rest-day  in  all  practicable  cases.  The  condi- 
tions at  Bethlehem  especially  appealed  to  the  interests  of  the 
Federal  Council,  inasmuch  as  the  strike,  which  occurred  in 
February  last,  was  said  to  have  been  precipitated  by  the  dis- 
charge of  three  men  who  had  appealed  in  behalf  of  their  fellows 
for  rest  from  work  on  Sunday.  The  committee  of  investigation 
consisted  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  and 
Paul  U.  Kellogg,  and  the  report  is  a  6,000-word  document  now 
available  for  public  perusal.  Many  religious  journals  have 
published  the  facts  in  a  condensed  form ;  that  prepared  by  Mr. 
Stelzle  for  T/ie  Christian  Intelligencer  (New  York)  is  the  source 
of  our  quotations.     He  observes : 

"The  committee  reports  that  'just  before  the  strike,  4,725 
men,  or  15  per  cent,  of  all  employees,  worked  12  hours  a  day ; 
220  workmen  had  a  12-hour  day  excepting  on  Saturdays,  when 
their  hours  were  either  10  or  11 ;  4,203  employees  had  a  work- 
day of  10}4  to  11  hours  in  length,  generally  with  a  half-day  off 
on  Saturday ;  and  47  worked  on  other  schedules  not  specified. 
Beyond,  and  intensifying,  the  evils  of  a  12-hour  day  was  the 
existence  in  many  departments  of  a  7-day  week.  Twenty-eight 
per  cent,  of  all  employees  worked  regularly  7  days  in  the  week, 
but  in  addition  were  those  who  worked  on  Sundays  regularly  as 
overtime.  The  total  number  working  on  7  days  in  a  week,  both 
regular  and  as  overtime,  during  last  January,  was  4,041,  or  43 
per  cent.  The  situation  with  regard  to  Sunday  work  in  Beth- 
lehem is  worse  than  that  found  in  the  Pittsburg  Steel  Mills,  as 
discovered  by  the  Pittsburg  Survey.'  The  committee  asserts 
that  '  while  it  is  claimed  by  the  management  that  Sunday  and 
overtime  work  is,  in  some  departments  at  least,  optional  with 
the  men,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  foremen  and  gang-bosses 
have  compelled  men  to  work  on  Sunday  against  their  protest 
upon  pain  of  discharge.  It  was  a  case  of  this  kind  which  pre- 
cipitated the  strike.' 

"  With  regard  to  wages,  the  committee  declares  that  61  per 
cent,  of  the  9,184  employed  earned  less  than  18  cents  an  hour, 
or  $2.16  for  a  12-hour  day ;  and  31.9  per  cent,  earned  less  than 
14  cents  an  hour,  or  less  than  $1.68  for  a  12-hour  day.  The  com- 
mittee declares  '  this  is  a  wage  scale  that  leaves  no  option  to 
the  common  laborers  but  the  boarding-boss  method  of  living 
with  many  men  to  the  room.  When  a  man  has  a  family  with 
him  they  take  in  lodgers,  or  even  the  woman  goes  to  work.  It 
is  reported  that  immigrant  parents  send  their  little  children 
back  to  the  old  country  to  be  reared  while  the  mother  goes  to 
work. ' 

"  It  is  asserted  that  during  the  last  year  there  were  927  in- 
juries in  the  Bethlehem  plant,  of  which  754  involved  the  loss  of 
more  than  one  week's  time ;  38  of  these  lost  bodily  members 
and  6  lost  an  arm  or  leg;  21  lost  their  lives." 

Labor  organizers  at  Bethlehem  had  asserted  that  during  the 
strike  the  churches— Protestant  and  Catholic  alike — gave  no  aid 
to  men  who  were  fighting  for  a  great  moral  issue.  Further- 
more, the  labor  organizers  insisted  that  "  the  company  has  taken 
money  out  of  the  pay  envelops  of  the  laboring  men  without 
their  consent,  to  pay  same  over  to  the  clergy,  and  that  there  is 
a  standing  offer  to  all  of  the  ministers  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  to  have  the  church  dues  collected  through  the  com- 
pany's ofl[ice."  The  organizers  also  asserted  that  "  the  Protes- 
tant Ministerial  Association,  as  a  body,  practically  championed 
the  cause  of  the  corporation. "  The  committee  representing  the 
Social  Service  Commission  investigated  these  charges  in  con- 
ferences with  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Ministerial 
Association  of  the  Bethlehems  and  also  of  the  labor  organizers : 


"  It  was  shown,  in  this  conference  with  the  ministers,  that 
they  had  frequently  appeared  before  the  officials  of  the  corpora- 
tions requesting  that  all  unnecessary  Sunday  work  be  abolished, 
and  that  meetings  had  been  arranged  by  the  clergy  in  protest 
against  Sunday  labor.  It  was  also  brought  out  in  the  discussion 
that  not  any  of  the  Protestant  ministers  had  ever  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  the  company  collect  church  dues. 

"  However,  the  committee  appointed  to  study  the  strike  situ- 
ation says  in  its  report  that  there  seems  to  be  some  justification 
for  the  strikers'  criticism  of  the  ministers  and  the  churches. 
While  the  clergymen  in  a  published  statement  administer  a 
sharp  rebuke  to  the  strikers  '  for  using  any  means  whether  foul 
or  fair  to  embarrass  and  cripple  the  Steel  Company,'  and,  while 
they  put  to  the  strikers  the  question,  '  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that,  by  attacking  your  employer  openly  and  in  secret  and  by 
trying  to  destroy  his  property  and  his  business,  you  can  best 
persuade  him  to  deal  generously  and  magnanimously  with  you  ?  ' 
the  committee  insists  that  it  finds  no  corresponding  censure  of 
the  officials  of  the  steel  works  for  compelling  unnecessary  and 
increasing  Sunday  work  through  a  period  of  years ;  and  if,  as 
the  ministers  state,  '  only  the  officials  of  the  company  can  ac- 
complish the  righting  of  any  existing  wrongs,'  then  evidently 
these  ofllicials  are  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  such 
wrongs. 

"  And  yet  the  Social  Service  Commission  says,  '  there  is 
not  a  word  in  the  statement  to  bring  this  truth  home  to  the 
conscience  of  said  officials.'  The  committee  further  declares 
in  its  report  that  '  nothing  could  be  more  exasperating  to  the 
working  man  than  to  assume  that  he  desires  to  persuade  his 
employer  "to  deal  generously  and  magnanimously  with  him." 
What  he  desires  and  demands  is  not  generosity  and  magnanimity 
at  the  hands  of  his  employer,  but  simply  justice. '  " 

The  committee  makes  certain  practical  suggestions  in  view 
of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Bethlehem  strike.     Thus : 

"  It  declares  that '  a  12-hour  day  and  a  7-day  week  are  alike  a 
disgrace  to  civilization ;  that  there  is  a  way  of  avoiding  each, 
but  they  will  not  be  avoidable  until  society  requires  the  back- 
ward members  of  the  community  to  conform  to  the  standard 
recognized  by  decent  men. '  It  recommends  that  there  should 
be  laws  requiring  three  shifts  in  all  industries  operating  24 
hours  a  day,  and  that  there  should  be  laws  requiring  one  day  of 
rest  in  seven  for  all  workmen  in  7-day  industries.  The  Federal 
Government  '  should  be  urged  to  include  in  its  specifications  for 
armor-plate,  war-vessels,  construction  work,  and  the  like^  that 
the  work  be  done  on  a  6-day  basis  and  that  where  operations 
are  necessarily  continuous  the  24-hour  day  be  split  into  three 
shifts  of  8  hours  each.  It  would  seem  that  the  United  States 
Government  could  provide  for  certain  minimum  labor  conditions 
in  its  contracts,  as  well  as  minimum  specifications  as  to  ma- 
terials. As  it  is  now,  the  progressive  employer  who  wants  to 
be  fair  to  his  men  must  compete  for  contracts  at  levels  set  by 
the  least  scrupulous. ' 

"  The  committee  also  recommends  that  a  day  be  set  apart  at 
church  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  industrial  conditions 
and  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  them ;  that  the  churches  of 
America  be  urged  to  initiate  a  movement  for  6-day  legislation, 
comparable  with  the  old  Sunday-observance  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  placing  of  Sunday  laws  on  the  statute-books  of 
most  States.  These  Sunday  laws  were  sustained  by  the  courts 
up  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  not  on  the  grounds  of  religious 
observance,  but  on  the  ground  that  unremitting  toil  debases 
man.  Therefore,  the  report  says,  '  the  courts  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  sustain  by  similar  reasoning  6-day  legislation,  pro- 
vided that,  when  an  industrial  operation  is  necessarily  contin- 
uous, each  man  shall  have  one  day  free. '  " 

In  view  of  the  reputed  cause  of  the  strike  this  recommenda- 
tion is  made : 

"  It  is  essential  that  there  be  some  method  whereby  employees 
may  approach  their  employers  with  their  grievances  without 
prejudice  against  those  selected  to  represent  them.  The 
committee  would  raise  the  question  of  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  all  workmen  to  organize  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
seem  best  to  them,  provided  that  they  keep  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  and  we  recommend  that  employers  of  labor 
recognize  such  organizations  when  they  speak  in  behalf  of 
their  members." 
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From  *' Cbui;i's  Milliui 


THE   WRECK  OF  THE  CHINA  INLAND  MISSION   PREMISES   AFTER  THE   RECENT  RIOTS, 


CHINESE  MISSIONS  AS  SCAPEGOATS 

IABOR  troubles  similar  to  those  with  which  the  West  is 
plentifully  familiar  are  said  to  be  at  the  basis  of  the 
-^  recent  riots  in  China.  The  destruction  of  mission-build- 
ings in  Hunan  was  not  caused  by  a  resurgence  of  antichristian 
feeling  but  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food.  The  natives  wrecked 
mission-buildings  so  that  the  Chinese  officials,  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  higher  cost  of  rice,  should  find  themselves  in 
difficulties  with  the  Government.  This  explanation  is  given  by 
the  Rev.  E.  F.  Mosher,  missionary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  who  also  speaks  of  another  cause  of  complaint  in 
provinces  which  had  recently  been  opened  to  foreigners : 

"  Laborers  who  were  skilled  in  building  foreign  houses  had 
been  brought  in  from  other  parts  of  China  to  build  the  houses 
and  business  blocks  for  the  foreigners.  To  this  the  laborers 
who  lived  in  the  district  objected,  and  demanded  that  the 
masons  and  carpenters  who  had  been  brought  in  be  sent  home, 
and  that  the  local  men  be  allowed  to  do  the  work  themselves. " 

In  The  California  Christian  Advocate  (San  Francisco),  where 
Mr.  Mosher's  words  are  quoted,  we  read  this  comment  on  the 
situation : 

"The  rise  in  the  price  of  rice  has  spread  a  sense  of  alarm 
among  the  common  laborers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  all 
this  attempted  advance  in  civic  and  economic  conditions  the 
moral  principles  involved  should  in  so  great  a  measure  be  neg- 


lected. In  the  advance  of  the  price  of  rice  there  is  greater 
compensation  to  the  rice-growers.  That  is  so  much  to  the  good, 
but  the  wage-earner  should  not  be  compelled  to  bear  this  burden. 
Wages  should  also  be  advanced.  That  principle  will  hold  good 
the  world  over.  In  a  world  ruled  by  selfishness  the  principles 
of  justice  and  righteousness  are  fatally  ignored.  Mr.  Mosher 
states  that  the  leaders  of  these  riots  only  seek  to  annoy  the 
foreigners,  not  because  they  are  foreigners,  but  because  such  a 
method  is  an  effectual  way  of  getting  the  Chinese  officials  into 
trouble.  The  fact  is  that  China  is  in  a  transitional  state.  She 
has  long  suffered  injustice  at  the  hands  of  her  officials  and  at 
the  hands  of  foreign  governments.  Ten  thousand  missionaries, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  wisely  distributed  in  the 
seething  centers  of  China  would  mean  the  social,  political,  and 
industrial  redemption  of  China.  The  Government  of  China  by 
the  inauguration  of  the  provincial  assemblies  has  gone  too  far 
to  turn  back.  The  Chinese  Government  has  evoked  a  condition 
of  things  which  can  not  be  safely  reversed.  There  is  only  one 
way  out.  China  must  have  a  moral  education.  A  new  China 
must  have  a  new,  a  renewed,  a  regenerated  spirit.  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  not  the  politicians,  not  the  economist,  not 
simply  the  educational  system,  must  bring  in  a  new  spirit  into 
China.  Any  attempt  to  patch  the  old  civilization  of  China  with 
new  industrial  principles  will  not  work.  New  cloth  can  not  be 
safely  attached  to  the  old.  The  whole  fabric  must  be  new.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  fill  the  old,  worn-out  pigskin  civilization 
bottles  of  China.  Eaten  up  with  injustice  and  wrong,  with  the 
new  wine  of  modern  economics,  modern  industrialism,  modern 
politics  without  a  new  spirit,  new  system  of  ethics,  and  pri- 
marily a  new  moral  structure,  China  must  have  Christ  before 
she  can  successfully  adopt  and  operate  a  Christian  civilization." 


THE  GOVERNOR'S  YAMEN  AT  CHANG-SHA  AFTER  THE   RIOTS. 
The  rioters  wrecked  these  buildings  as  a  means  of  protesting  against  the  advance  of  the  price  of  rice. 
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REASONS  FOR  CHURCHGOING 

PEOPLE  who  stay  away  from  church  "  seem  always  pre- 
pared to  make  an  eloquent  defense  of  their  inaction,"  ob- 
serves a  writer  in  The  Woman's  Home  Companion.  The 
challenges  that  they  often  meet  prepare  them  with  reasons  good 
or  bad,  but  the  churchgoer  is  rarely  asked  to  account  for  his 
action.  Reasons  inspired  more  or  less  by  malice  are  often  im- 
puted to  him ;  but  this  journal  has  instituted  an  inquiry,  with 
results  that  are  interesting  religiously  and  psychologically  as 
well.  The  question  why  is  answered  by  one  in  saying :  "  Because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  bears  the  same  relation  to  right 
living  that  the  flag  does  to  patriotism— it  upholds  an  ideal."  A 
lawyer,  who  says  that  perhaps  he  "  should  not  be  expected  to  go 
to  church  at  all,"  replies  that  he  also  in  church  observance  fol- 
lows an  "  ideal."     He  writes : 

"  Briefly,  I  go  to  church  to  worship  God  and  because  I  know 
that  I  can  live  a  higher,  a  broader,  and  a  better  life  as  the 
result.  I  am  in  action  a  busy  man  and  my  religion  is  rational 
rather  than  emotional.  But  I  know- that  *  ideals  '  are  the  lever 
which  moves  the  world,  that  behind  every  ideal  lies  a  religious 
inspiration,  and  that  churchgoing  is  the  practical  support  of  all 
religion." 

Another  has  three  reasons : 

"  1.  Because  of  what  it  stands  for.  With  all  of  its  human 
imperfections  the  Christian  Church  stands  for  the  best 
elements  of  life  and  the  highest  conception  of  God  known  to 
mankind. 

"  2.  Because  of  its  offspring.  Nearly  all  the  institutions  and 
agencies  interested  in  the  uplifting  of  humanity  are  the  product, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  most  of 
the  people  who  give  their  time,  talents,  and  money  to  the  sup- 
port of  these  beneficent  institutions  are  members  of,  or  results 
of,  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church.  I  want  to  have  a  part  in 
this  general  uplift. 

"  3.  Because  of  its  enemies.  If  a  man  is  to  be  judged  by  his 
enemies,  why  not  the  Church  ?  The  foes  of  the  home,  marriage, 
and  righteousness  are  also  foes  of  the  Church.  All  forces  which 
seek  mankind's  destruction  seek  the  Church's  vilification." 

A  farmer's  wife  gives  a  mingling  of  religious  and  worldly 
reasons  that  bear  a  very  human  stamp : 

"  I  am  the  wife  of  a  farmer  living  in  a  thinly  settled  section 
of  the  country.  I  go  to  church  services  held  in  a  log  shack,  to 
hear  sincere,  if  not  always  brilliant,  sermons ;  to  sing;  to  wear 
my  best  clothes,  and  to  see  other  people. " 

One  who  answers  the  question  admits  that  (his  or  her)  "  reasons 
for  going  to  church  are  un-Christlike  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Thus: 

"  I  have  been  reared  to  think  that  all  well-bred  people  go  to 
some  church.  It  doesn't  take  very  much  time  out  of  your  Sun- 
day— two  hours  or  so — and  you  leave  an  impression  that  you  are 
distinctly  high-toned  and  perfectly  proper. 

"  No  cold  cream  on  hot  flesh  ever  produced  such  soothing  sen- 
sation as  this  churchly  application  will  to  your  soul. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  that  is  the  square,  honest  reason  why 
thousands  of  people  go  to  church.  But  if  you  are  hunting  for 
a  '  true  religious  uplift, '  you'll  squirm  and  be  afraid  to  publish 
this." 

Fifteen  letters  were  sent  to  fifteen  young  men,  known  to  be 
churchgoers.     These  were  the  questions  asked : 

"  '  Name  ?  Age  ?  Married  or  single  ?  Occupation  ?  About 
how  many  Sundays  of  the  year  do  you  attend  church  ?  Why  do 
you  go  to  church  ?  Please  confine  your  answer  within  one 
hundred  words.'  Fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  replied.  Seven 
express  a  desire  to  exert  a  good  influence  over  others  by  the 
rightful  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Ten  believe  that  church 
attendance  is  a  duty,  and  eleven  speak  of  church  attendance  as  a 
privilege.  Only  four  speak  of  the  sermon,  and  one  touches  a 
keynote  when  he  says:  '  I  never  go  away  without  a  blessing. 
It  matters  not  who  the  preacher  is,  whether  he  be  an  eloquent 
or  scholarly  orator  or  not.  If  he  be  a  Christian  at  heart,  he 
will  bring  us  the  blessing  that  we  need.'  " 


CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  WORK  FOR  COLLEGE 

MEN 

WHAT  BECOMES  of  the  old  men  ?  Such  is  the  ques- 
tion sometimes  heard  in  the  streets  of  New  York  as 
the  pageant  of  young  manhood  presents  its  daily 
spectacle.  New  York  is  the  Mecca  of  young  men,  but  the 
graduate  department  of  the  Intercollegiate  Branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  found  that  no  more  than  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  the 
college  graduates  coming  to  the  city  are  joining  the  churches. 
The  reason  assigned  is  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  social  work, 
and  this  committee  has  endeavored  to  stir  up  some  churches  to 
their  social  opportunities,  presenting  them  with  a  program  for 
larger  work  of  this  natui-e.  It  is  deemed  desirable  that  there 
should  be  "  the  most  intimate  and  general  cooperation  with  these 
organizations  now  working  on  the  improving  of  moral,  social, 
and  civic  conditions  in  the  city,"  and  the  graduate  department 
has  agreed  for  the  present  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  between 
the  work  to  be  done  and  the  men  who  can  do  it.  In  The  Chris- 
tian Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York),  the  Rev.  OrrinG.  Cocks 
gives  the  following  plan  which  was  presented  to  representatives 
of  all  the  men's  organizations  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx : 

"  1.  The  men  of  the  church  organizations  recognize  the  need 
of  definite  social  work  taking  the  energies  of  the  churchmen 
for  the  sake  of  the  city,  the  churches,  and  the  men  now  doing 
little  practical  work.  The  need  is  evident.  The  men  are  ready. 
There  remains  the  formation  of  a  wise  program  and  method  of 
procedure. 

"  2.  It  is  assumed  that  the  men's  organizations,  under  proper 
direction  and  with  a  wise  plan,  are  the  logical  bodies  to  take 
up  in  the  churches  such  social  work. 

"  3.  It  is  proposed  that  individual  churches,  a  combination  of 
churches  of  different  denominations  in  a  neighborhood,  or  the 
denominational  group  be  urged  to  employ  at  least  one  secretary, 
who  shall  be  highly  trained  along  social  lines,  who  shall  have 
executive  ability  to  put  untrained  men  at  work,  and  who  shall 
have  an  undoubted  religious  motive  in  doing  this. 

"  4.  It  is  understood  in  every  case  that  cooperation  with  ex- 
isting social  and  moral  agencies  doing  satisfactory  work  be 
encouraged. 

"  5.  The  graduate  department  of  the  Students'  Club  agrees, 
until  the  work  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  trained 
directors,  to  put  into  shape  a  definite  list  of  opportunities  for 
social  and  moral  work  throughout  the  city,  which  can  be  taken 
up  by  individuals,  committees,  or  organizations.  It  will  submit 
such  suggestions,  with  the  approval  of  the  ministers  of  the 
churches,  to  the  men's  organizations.  It  will  also  assist  in  find- 
ing the  most  important  and  interesting  work  to  concentrate 
upon  and  in  beginning  such  work.'' 

It  is  not  to  be  implied  that  entire  inactivity  along  these  lines 
has  thus  far  characterized  the  churches  of  Manhattan.  Mr. 
Cocks  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  kind  of  effort  that  has  engaged 
attention  and  the  measure  of  success  resulting  therefrom. 
We  read  thus : 

"  St.  George's  churchmen  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
streets  surrounding  the  church  and  Stuyvesant  Park  free  from 
solicitation  at  night.  The  Washington  Heights  Baptist  Church 
has  interested  itself  in  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
movement  to  change  the  amusements  in  Fort  George  Park,  and 
in  obtaining  playgrounds  for  children  on  the  Heights.  The  men 
of  St.  Michael's  have  aided  the  rector.  Dr.  Peters,  in  the  work 
of  the  committee  of  fourteen  and  in  legislation  considered  at 
Albany.  The  men  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church  have 
attempted  to  interest  the  small  shopkeepers,  clerks,  etc.,  in 
their  work  in  the  reaching  of  104th  Street  near  Amsterdam 
Avenue.  The  members  of  the  Brick  Church  Brotherhood  have 
been  organized  for  some  time  in  committees  interested  in  social 
and  civic  movements  and  are  keenly  awake.  Two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  are  on  the  Harlem 
Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  The  organiza- 
tion has  been  conducting  an  unusual  series  of  meetings  on  Sun- 
day evenings  which  have  had  to  do  with  social  work.  The  men 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  under  Dr.  Mottet's 
leadership,  have  circulated  petitions  and  been  instrumental  in 
obtaining  a  public  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Twentieth  Street." 
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LETTERS    AND     ART 


WHO  WAS  "LADY  FROM  THE  SEA"? 

MR.  GEORGE  MOORE,  the  Irish  novelist,  has  announced 
a  book  for  the  early  autumn.  It  is  said  to  present 
among  its  characters  many  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the  Irish  capital.  Indeed,  since  this  fact  has  leaked  out,  it  is 
further  asserted  that  "  half-Dublin  is  furious  because  they  are 
in  the  book,  and  the  other  half  furious  be- 
cause they  are  not. "  Many  authors  are  not 
so  frank  about  their  prototypes.  Just  now 
there  is  discussion  over  the  original  of  Ib- 
sen's "  Lady  from  the  Sea. "  A  young  woman 
who  forged  a  check  to  save  her  husband's 
life  is  known  to  be  the  model  of  Nora,  altho 
she  did  not  leave  her  husband  as  did 
the  heroine  of  "A  Doll's  House."  Hedda 
Gabler  had  her  counterpart  in  real  life — a 
young  woman  whose  strong  character  and 
absence  of  fitting  occupation  brought  her 
into  many  uncomfortable  positions.  But 
who  was  the  "  Lady  from  the  Sea  "  ?  John 
Paulsen,  a  well-known  Norwegian  author 
and  a  great  friend  of  Ibsen,  writes,  in  his 
recently  published  "  Memoirs  "  : 

"  Not  very  long  ago  it  was  said  that  a 
Danish  actress  whom  Ibsen  met  at  a  little 
watering-place  on  the  coast  of  Denmark 
inspired  his  conception  of  the  character. 
This  statement  surprized  me  very  much. 
I  thought  that  all  Ibsenites  knew  that  the 
prototype  of  Ibsen's  remarkable  heroine  is 
no  less  a  person  than  Camilla  Collett,  as 
Ibsen  admits  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated 
authoress. " 

Mr.  Paulsen  goes  on  with  some  observa- 
tions about  Ibsen  that  may  throw  light  on 
the  work  of  expatriated  authors.  Henry 
James,  for  example,  lived  abroad  for 
twenty-five  years  without  once  in  that  time 
visiting  his  native  land ;  but  he  seems  in 
the  interval  to  have  poured  forth  a  stream 
of  novels  that  mark  with  contemporary  ex- 
actness the  changing  type  of  American 
character.     Mr.  Paulsen  writes ; 


but  now  it  slowly  underwent  a  change.  Mrs.  Ibsen  had  her 
share  in  this  change,  for  she,  too,  felt  the  subtle  influence  of 
Camilla  Collett's  arguments.  Otherwise  Mrs.  Ibsen  was  very 
hard  to  influence.  Not  very  many  years  later  Ibsen's  new  point 
of  view  found  expression  in  'A  Doll's  House,'  which  Camilla 

Collett  hailed  in  the  most  enthusiastic  way 

"  When  the  '  Lady  from  the  Sea'  first  appeared  I  was  in  Copen- 
hagen where  Magdalena  Thoresen,  Ibsen's  mother-in-law,  and 
Mrs.  Collett  were  also  stopping.  As  everybody  else  we  spoke 
of  the  new  play  and  1  was  amused  to  find 
that  both  ladies  flattered  themselves  upon 
having  inspired  the  dramatist.  Mrs.  Thore- 
sen, who  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  hinted 
vaguely  and  delicately  at  it,  and,  in  a  way, 
it  was  not  strange  that  she  should  consider 
herself  the  heroine,  for,  like  Ellida,  she 
was  extremely  fond  of  the  water. 

"  But  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Collett  had  read  the 
book  she  felt  that  she  was  Ellida.  '  I  am 
the  "Lady  from  the  Sea,"'  she  said  with 
characteristic  frankness.  She  said  it  as 
calmly  as  tho  it  were  the  most  ordinary 
thing  in  the  world. 

"  I  objected  that  Mrs.  Collett  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sea,  that  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  little  inland  village  and  that 
she  was  not  fond  of  the  water. 

"  '  Don't  you  understand  the  symbolism  of 
Ibsen's  work  at  all  ?  '  she  asked  me  in  the 
same  calm  way.  '  With  Ibsen  everything  is 
symbolistic.  What  Ibsen  calls  the  sea  is 
merely  another  way  of  expressing  the  weird 
fascination  of  the  nature  at  Eidsvold  which 
put  its  stamp  on  my  whole  being.' 

"  Mrs.  Collett  wanted  certainty,  however, 
and  with  characteristic  naivete  she  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  the  dramatist  to  find  out. 
In  reply  to  her  letter  Ibsen  admits  that  she 
had  greatly  influenced  his  conception  of 
things,  and  that  she  had  many  points  in  com- 
mon with  Ellida.'" —Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


AN    UNTILLED    FIELD    FOR 
AMATEUR  THEATRICALS 


Ti 


MRS.    COBURN    AS    ELEKTRA 


"  During  his  long  stay  in  foreign  lands, 
Ibsen  lived  a  very  secluded  life,  and  re- 
ceived but  few  people.  But  in  return  he  observed  the  chosen 
ones  all  the  more  carefully,  especially  if  they  were  compa- 
triots. Once  when  I  exprest  surprize  at  his  ability  of  keep- 
ing abreast  with  what  was  going  on  in  Norway  while  living 
so  far  away  from  home,  Ibsen  said  that  every  Norwegian 
who  crossed  his  threshold  seemed  to  bring  with  him  the 
atmosphere  of  his  country,  and  thus  became  his  model.  And 
when  the  characteristic  traits  were  silhouetted  against  a  foreign 
background  he  seemed  to  see  more  clearly  the  national  faults 
and  virtues.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  a  noble  and  re- 
markable woman  like  Camilla  Collett  should  become  the  object 
of  Ibsen's  special  observation. 

"  It  must  have  been  tempting  for  a  poet  to  analyze  this  com- 
plex enigmatic  nature.  Ibsen  had  admired  her  from  his  youth 
up  and  her  remarkable  works  of  fiction  had  influenced  him  in 
several  respects.  It  was  in  Dresden  in  the  early  seventies  that 
Mrs.  Collett,  who  was  then  on  her  way  to  Italy,  first  appeared 
in  Ibsen's  family  circle,  where  she  was  immediately  received  as 
a  dear  and  long  lost  friend 

"  Almost  every  evening  she  came  to  tea  at  Ibsen's,  and  natu- 
rally, when  she  was  around,  conversation  inevitably  turned  on 
woman's  rights.     Ibsen's  idea  of  woman's  position  had  been 

ost  conservative  if  not  religiously  orthodox  up  to  this  time, 


In  the  out-door  presentation  of  Murray's 
translation  of  the  Euripides  tragedy. 


HE  RAGE  for  amateur  theatricals 
has  become  so  wide-spread  that  one 
of  our  writers  on  the  drama  finds 

the  time  apt  forgiving  some  practical  hints. 

Amateurs  could  not  do  better,   thinks  Mr. 

Walter  P.  Eaton,  than  cultivate  "  the  pro- 
fessionally untilled  field  of  outdoor  theatrical  entertain- 
ments." Indeed,  his  sagest  advice  to  amateurs  is  to  avoid,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  field  where  the  professional  is  supreme,  and 
"  act  in  plays  which  have  a  definite  historic  or  artistic  value, 
but  which  can  not  be  seen  on  the  professional  stage."  The 
main  reason  why  outdoor  acting  should  recommend  itself  to 
amateurs  is  that  it  "  calls  for  less  subtlety  and  technical  skill 
than  indoor,  and  many  plays  impossible  to  amateurs  on  a  stage 
are  well  adapted  to  amateurs  in  a  grove."  In  The  Woman's 
Home  Companion  he  gives  us  a  few  more  reasons  why : 

"  The  open-air  stage  is  the  simplest,  in  some  ways  the  most 
effective,  in  the  world ;  outdoor  acting  is,  if  rightly  understood, 
the  least  technically  involved,  the  most  naive  and  simple. 
Almost  any  lawn-party  can  be  made  more  attractive  by  a  little 
outdoor  play,  varying  the  usual  monotony  of  strawberries  and 
bad  music.  And  almost  any  lawn,  under  the  kindly  cover  of 
night,  can  become  a  Forest  of  Arden. 

"  The  reason  for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  outdoor  stage 
is  just  this  kindly  cover  of  night.  Select  a  spot  of  level  lawn 
between  two  trees,  throw  upon  it  the  light  of  two  or  three 
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strong:  calciums,  place  between  it  and  the  lamps  as  many  chairs 
as  you  desire,  and  you  have  your  theater.  You  need  no  flies, 
no  wing  pieces,  no  back  drop.  The  darkness,  increased  by  the 
brilliancy  of  your  one  concentrated  spot  of  light,  supplies  them 
all.  A  few  simple  '  properties,'  brought  on  and  off  by  page 
boys — and  there  you  are.  The  actors  do  not  enter  suddenly ; 
they  drift  on  out  of  the  dark.  The  scenery  does  not  cut  them 
off  sharply  at  their  exit;  they  melt  gradually  out  of  sight. 
Thei-e  is  a  dream  quality  about  it  all,  a  potent  spell  is  cast  over 
the  imagination,  and  not  only  is  atmosphere  thus  created  for 
the  amateurs,  which  prof  essional  actors  on  an  indoor  stage  have 
to  create  by  their  art,  but  the  very  lack  of  artistry  in  amateurs, 


MR.   AND   MRS.   COBURN   IN   A  SCENE   FROM   THE 


before  an  audience  who  are  to  some  degree  acquainted  with  old 
English  drama.  Shakespeare,  of  course,  is  a  different  matter. 
'  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor '  has  been  acted  at  Yale,  and 
'The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  'As  You  Like  It,'  and 
'  Twelfth  Night '  are  not  infrequently  performed.  Rostand's 
'  The  Romancers,'  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  tried 
out  of  doors,  would  be  most  charming  under  such  conditions. 
Some  of  the  plays  by  Yeats  and  the  new  Irish  school  of  drama- 
tists, '  The  Weil  of  the  Saints, '  for  example,  would  be  excellent ; 
and  possibly  some  of  Maeterlinck's  mystery-filled  dramas. 

"  A  few  good  voices,  two  or  three  musicians,  and  plenty  of 
dancers  could  combine  for  a  charming  out-of-door  entertainment 

consisting  of  old  English  songs  and 
dances  arranged  in  dramatic  tab- 
leaux. '  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes,'  '  Greensleeves  was  all  my 
joy,'  '  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass  ' 
(Morley),  'Come  unto  these  yellow 
sands'  (Purcell),  'Oh,  the  pretty 
creature  '  (Strace),  '  Come  live  with 
me  and  be  my  love,'  '  Orpheus  with 
his  lute '  (the  modern  setting  by 
Manney),  '  She  never  told  her  love  ' 
(Hayden),  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
'  Sigh  no  more.  Ladies,'  'Shepherd 
thy  demeanor  vary'  (Brown) — how 
lovely  they  would  sound  through  a 
grove  or  across  a  lawn,  while  the 
figures  of  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses drifted  ghostly  amid  the  trees 
and  shadows  or  danced  the  morris- 
dance  and  gavotte  !  Here  is  an  en- 
tertainment at  once  poetic,  novel, 
beautifully  imaginative,  and  well 
within  the  powers  of  intelligent 
amateurs. 

"  And    how    vastly    more     worth 
while  it  is  than  a  performance  of  an 
*  Amateur  Circus  '  or  '  The  District 
School '  or Pinero's everlasting'  The 
ELEKTRA"  OF  EURIPIDES.  Amazons  '  in  a  stuffy  town  hall !  " 


( 


The  effectiveness  of  open-air  plays  presented  with  a  minimum  of  accessories  by  the  few  professional  companies, 
such  as  the  Coburns,  ought,  thinks  a  critic,  to  suggest  to  amateurs  an  alluring  field. 


There  is  a  final  word  of  admonition 
to  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  amateurs : 


their  naivete  and  stiffness,  go  with  the  mood  and  scene  better 
than  the  posturings  of  professionals.  Everything  here  is  on 
the  side  of  the  amateur. " 

"  As  You  Like  It "  is  the  play  that  first  comes  to  mind  as 
admirably  adapted  to  outdoor  performances.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  have  at  least  seen  this  play  done  out  of  doors  by 
amateurs  or  professionals,  for  such  companies  as  those  sur- 
rounding "  The  Coburns  "  or  Mr.  Ben  Greet  or  Miss  Constance 
Crawley  have  appeared  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
former  of  these  are  presenting  an  ever-widening  repertory, 
having  added  to  their  several  Shakespearian  performances  Mr. 
Percy  MacKaye's  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  of  recent  plays  "  one 
of  the  best  for  the  purpose,"  thinks  Mr.  Eaton ;  and  this  year 
Gilbert  Murray's  translation  of  "Elektra."  A  writer  in  The 
Craftsman  (August)  contrasts  this  performance  of  Euripides's 
"  Elektra  "  with  that  of  Strauss,  given  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York  last  winter : 

"  The  former  seems  inherent  in  the  simplicity  and  primitive- 
ness  of  outdoor  surroundings ;  real  with  those  qualities  of  human 
nature  which  must  be  vital  to  the  end  of  time,  and  told,  in  the 
Gilbert  Murray  translation,  so  sincerely,  almost  in  so  homely  a 
manner  that  the  scenes  out  under  the  trees  and  close  to  the  wet 
green  earth  seemed  but  life  itself;  while  Strauss's  '  Elektra,' 
developed  from  the  morbid  Teutonic  imagination,  gave  a  series 
of  pictures,  artificial  and  unconvincing,  almost  loathsome,  save 
only  for  human  consideration  as  it  was  lifted  on  the  wings  of 
splendid  sound. " 

Mr.  Eaton  goes  on  to  survey  the  field  at  the  disposal  of  the 
amateur : 

"  Of  ancient  plays  acted  in  the  open  in  America  recently  may 
be  mentioned  Peele's  '  The  Old  Wives'  Tale, '  Lyly's  '  Endimion, ' 
and  '  Robin  and  Marion, '  from  the  old  French.  These  are  hardly 
to  be  recommended  except  when  coached  by  an  expert  and  played 


"  Of  course,  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  up  all  amateur  per- 
formances is  still  greater  in  arranging  those  which  require  his- 
toric correctness  or  sustained  mood.  This  is  the  diflficulty  of 
securing  a  competent  coach  and  of  compelling  obedience  to  this 
coach.  The  difference  between  amateurs  and  professionals  in 
any  field  is  often  more  one  of  purpose  than  ability.  The  pro- 
fessional *  sticks  to  his  job.'  The  amateur  has  no  purpose  nor 
conscience  in  the  matter.  However,  few  large  high  schools 
to-day  are  without  some  young  tdacher  from  Smith  or  Radcliffe, 
Harvard  or  Yale,  who  has  had  experience  with  serious  theatri- 
cals or  who  knows  where  to  go  for  assistance.  And  there  are 
such  young  men  and  women  in  most  communities,  too,  available 
for  dramatic  clubs.  Of  course,  when  a  trained  coach  can  be 
afforded,  that  is  best.  Some  form  of  discipline  should  be 
adopted  at  the  start  and  rigidly  enforced. 

"  For  if  amateur  theatricals  are  worth  doing  at  all,  especially 
if  they  are  to  take  up  the  time  and  attention  of  our  children, 
whom  we  are  paying  to  educate,  they  are  worth  doing  seriously, 
worth  doing  right.  A  slipshod,  insufficiently  rehearsed,  unin- 
telligent performance  of  an  insignificant  play  does  nobody  any 
good  and  affords  nobody  real  pleasure. 

"  A  word  may  be  added  about  arranging  the  out-of-door  stage. 
If  possible,  the  ground  used  for  the  stage  should  be  higher  than 
the  audience  or  else  at  the  base  of  a  slope,  so  that  all  may  get 
a  clear  view.  When  the  edge  of  a  grove  is  used  at  night,  little 
or  no  backing  is  required,  nor  is  much  needed  if  the  corner  of 
a  lawn  can  be  secured  where  there  are  many  bushes.  But  if  a 
grove  or  shrubbery  are  not  available,  the  stage  can  be  easily 
enclosed  by  building  a  temporary  hedge  seven  or  eight  feet  high 
of  little  trees  and  bushes  cut  in  the  woods.  Do  not  cut  them 
till  the  last  moment,  as  the  leaves  look  dejected  and  artificial 
after  they  begin  to  droop.  It  is  sometimes  well,  even  when 
you  have  plenty  of  natural  foliage,  to  fill  in  gaps  that  may  dis- 
close a  jarring  vista  of  house  or  fence.  Always  provide 
plenty  of  exits,  as  they  are  essential  for  freedom  and  natural- 
ness of  action.  The  only  expense,  if  your  labor  is  volunteer, 
will  be  for  your  calciums,  ifou  will  need,  probably,  three  of 
them. " 
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THE  SEVENS  OF  VICTORIA  AND  EDWARD 

THE  LITTLE  girl  who  inspired  Wordsworth  to  write 
"  We  are  Seven  "  spoke  in  mystical  numbers.  If  she  had 
said,  "  We  are  four  "  or  "  We  are  eight,"  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  any  poem  could  have  got  itself  written  as  a  conse- 
quence. Just  so  when  the  cables  tell  us  that  twenty-seven  men 
have  been  selected  to  form  in  England  an  Academy  of  Letters 
which  in  time  will  swell  to  forty  like  the  band  of  French  Im- 
mortals, the  New  York  Evening  Post  hears  it  only  as  the  mysti- 
cal refrain  "  We  are  Seven."  We  have  not  yet  been  told  the  full 
list,  but  we  have  such  names  as  Alfred  Austin,  Austin  Dobson, 
Edmund  Gosse,  Thomas  Hardy,  Henry  James,  Andrew  Lang, 
Lord  Morley,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  and  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan.  To  the  charter  twenty-seven  were  added  at  the 
first  meeting  Maurice  Hewlett  and  A.  C.  Benson.  No  mention 
is  made  of  Kipling,  nor  of  Shaw,  Chesterton,  and  Wells.  Some 
men,  of  course,  will  have  to  figure  in  the  outer  darkness,  as  the 
Zolas  and  the  Goncourts.  Tho  the  remaining  seventeen  names 
are  unmentioned  The  Evening  Post  has  material  enough  for  its 
song  of  seven  which  it  proceeds 
to  pour  forth  in  this  way : 

"  Leaving  out  Alfred  Austin 
for  reasons  already  indicated, 
and   omitting   Trevelyan    on    ac- 


count of  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  which  Trevelyan  is  meant, 
we  have  a  list  of  seven  names — Dobson,  Gosse,  Hardy, 
James,  Lang,  Morley,  and  Pinero ;  and  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  the  average  man  of  culture  by  the 
array  as  a  whole  would  not  be  greatly  altered  if  we  were  to 
substitute  for  any  of  the  less  striking  of  these  names  the 
name  of  any  other  of  the  writers  mentioned,  except  in  the 
instance  of  Kipling,  and  possibly  of  Shaw.  With  or  without 
these  substitutions,  we  have  a  set  of  seven  writers  representing, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  the  height  of  literary  eminence 
in  the  England  of  to-day ;  and  it  is  a  natural  impulse — for  men 
no  longer  young,  at  all  events — to  compare  this  array  with  what 
it  might  have  been  half  a  century  ago.  Then,  as  now,  there 
would  have  been  a  great  number  of  highly  meritorious  and 
highly  appreciated  writers  from  among  whom  a  company  of 
twenty-seven  might  have  been  selected  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways ;  but  the  choice  of  seven  is  marked  out  with  singular 
definiteness. 

"  Tennyson  and  Browning,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin,  and  John  Stuart  Mill — these  were  the  men  who,  in  1860, 
were  the  shining  lights  of  English  letters.  To  the  last  name, 
the  objection  might  be  made  that  he  was  more  a  philosopher, 
economist,  and  publicist  than  a  representative  of  '  pure  litera- 
ture ' ;  but  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  exclude  from  the  cate- 
gory of  literature  a  voice  that  was  heard  as  his  was,  and  that 

influenced  as  did  his  not  only 
the  thought  but  the  sentiment  of 
two  generations." 

Where  England  stands  to-day  in 
the     matter     of     literature    this 
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writer  attempts  to  show  by  the  simple  method  of  comparisons. 
We  read  on : 

"  Between  the  two  sets  of  names  there  is  a  difference  so  pro- 
found as  to  be  almost  startling.  It  is  not  a  mere  difference  of 
greater  literary  ability— a  question  of  superior  mastery  of  lit- 
erary art  or  greater  native  powers  of  expression.  There  is  a 
certain  largeness,  a  certain  breadth  and  sweep,  a  certain  one- 
ness with  the  great  currents  of  life  and  thought,  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  each  one  of  the  seven  great  mid-Victorians,  and  is 
absent  almost  entirely  from  their  present-day  successors.  Of 
all  of  the  seven  latter-day  names,  only  those  of  Thomas  Hardy 
and  of  John  Morley  represent  that  quality  of  high  seriousness 
which  belongs  to  every  one  of  the  earlier  masters.  In  the  case 
of  Morley,  however,  notable  as  has  been  his  record  as  a  writer 
and  a  political  worker,  it  is  not  as  a  primary  source  either  of 
influence  or  illumination  that  we  can  think  of  him,  but  only  as 
an  unusually  admirable  writer  of  the  second  order.  As  for 
Hardy,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  appraise  the  merit  of 
such  subtle  and  profound  creative  work  as  his,  and  assign  its 
relative  rank  as  pure  literature  in  comparison  with  such  wholly 
dissimilar  achievements  as  those  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray ; 
but  whatever  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  such  an  ap- 
praisal, the  fact  would  still  stand  out  that  Hardy's  work  is, 
relatively  speaking,  that  of  a  specialist — an  artist  with  his  own 
peculiar  method  addrest  to  one  type  of  mind  or  to  one  mood  of 
the  soul — as  against  the  wide  sweep,  the  abounding  humanity, 
the  all-embracing  appeal  of  his  great  predecessors.  In  the 
other  fields— in  poetry,  represented  by  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
and  in  the  great  domains  in  which  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  and  Mill 
held  sway— there  is,  of  course,  to-day  not  even  the  most  distant 
approach  to  the  experience  of  the  older  time." 


MUSIC  IRREVERENTLY  TREATED 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  excused  our  musical  back-  , 
wardness  to  the  Hollanders  by  reminding  them  that  they 
had  taken  a  thousand  years  to  develop  their  music.  He 
didn't  ask  for  the  same  time  for  us,  however;  he  didn't  need 
to,  explains  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  in  the  New  York  Sun,  because 
we  have  "  received  from  Europe  a  ready-made  code  of  rules, 
which  Europe  had  to  discover  by  experiment  and  gradual  in- 
sight." We  shall  have  to  learn  to  adopt  the  extant  materials  to 
the  expression  of  American  ideas.  But  before  we  do  that  we 
must  clear  away  certain  grave  obstacles  in  the  path  of  rapid 
artistic  development  in  music  in  this  country.  Among  them 
Mr.  Henderson  sees  a  certain  lack  of  reverence  for  intellectual 
pursuits.  Most  of  us,  he  observes,  "  are  inclined  to  regard  a 
man  who  devotes  his  life  to  them  as  a  singular  fellow."  High 
scholarship  in  the  physical  sciences  we  can  understand  and  re- 
spect, "  because  we  have  seen  it  produce  the  telegi  iph  and  the 
telephone  and  wireless  communication,"  which  stand  before  us 
"with  stock  quotations  attached."  This  is  not  an  unnatural 
condition  as  Mr.  Henderson  shows : 

"  The  tremendous  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  swept 
aside  the  literary  and  artistic  promise  which  flourished  in  earlier 
times.  Men  wonder  why  we  have  no  longer  a  Concord  school  of 
sages,  why  we  have  no  literary  circle  like  that  of  Irving,  Emer- 
son, and  Hawthorne.  We  produce  no  new  Poe.  We  have  no 
second  Thoreau. 

"  We  might  almost  as  well  ask  why  Germany  produced  no 
opera  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  why  Italy  gave  birth  to  no 
'  Divina  Commedia  '  during  the  supremacy  of  Spain.  We  have 
been  too  busy  to  enjoy  what  Irving  always  hungered  for,  a  *  life 
of  lettered  ease  '  in  the  haunted  shades  of  the  Alhambra.  We 
have  had  to  sew  up  the  wound  of  a  severed  country,  draw  the 
maps  of  a  hundred  railways,  open  the  mighty  commerce  of  the 
lakes,  scour  the  Weste-n  plains  with  the  steam-reaper,  mount 
the  Olympian  Rockies  v/ith  the  iron  Pegasus,  unveil  the  treas- 
ures of  Alaska,  and  swarm  for  homes  in  Oklahoma. 

"  While  the  West  has  been  thrilling  with  the  ardors  of  conquest 
of  the  wilderness  the  East  has  been  planning  mighty  schemes 
of  finance.  We  have  had  no  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
humanities.  We  have  dwelt  in  a  vortex  of  material  industry, 
and  the  inevitable  result  is  that  the  cloistered  man,  the  student, 
has  little  respect  among  us. 

"  The  poet  and  the  composer  are  as  yet  regarded  merely  as 


court  jesters,  whose  office  it  is  to  provide  amusement  for  the 
'  tired  business  man  ' ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  their  time  will 
not  come.  History  is  bound  to  repeat  itself.  The  period  of 
physical  activity  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  era  of  mental 
recreation,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  we  shall  have  a  race  of 
connoisseurs  who  will  find  more  in  music  than  the  tickle  of  a 
rhythm  and  the  lilt  of  a  passing  tune." 

If  we  look  to  the  operagoing  public  as  an  index  to  a  bettering 
state  of  musical  appreciation  we  shall  fail  to  find  it,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson thinks.     Because — 

"  The  operatic  public  is  composed  of  people  who  are  in  search 
of  entertainment,  and  they  seek  it  in  an  exotic  form  of  perform- 
ance which  in  the  existing  conditions  can  not  be  brought  into 
any  actual  relationship  with  their  life  or  thought.  The  Italian 
opera  in  Germany  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  more 
foreign  to  the  people  than  the  polyglot  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
is  to  the  people  of  New  York. 

"  Does  anybody  fancy  that  operagoers  assume  an  art  attitude 
toward  the  opera  ?  You  have  only  to  listen  to  the  comments 
made  by  the  most  fastidious  of  the  subscribers.  They  go  to  the 
opera  late  and  most  of  them  depart  early.  Their  interest  cen- 
ters in  what  they  vaguely  describe  as  '  the  performance. '  Even 
this  word  is  abused.  What  do  these  good  people,  and  for  the 
matter  of  that  most  of  the  newspaper  commentators,  mean  by 
'  the  performance  '  ? 

"  The  first  and  vital  question  in  regard  to  it  appears  to  be 
whether  all  the  singers  were  '  in  good  voice. '  If  they  were, 
then  the  most  important  element  in  '  the  performance  '  is  satis- 
factory. The  next  question  invariably  is,  '  How  did  you  like 
Destinn  as  Gioconda  ?  '  or  '  Did  you  like  Miss  Farrar  as  Tosca  ?  ' 
We  have  lately  risen  to  a  new  height  where  in  the  proud  dignity 
of  our  swiftly  acquired  knowledge  we  ask,  '  How  did  you  like 
Toscanini's  conducting  of  "  Die  Meistersinger  "  ?  ' 

"  None  of  these  questions  betrays  the  existence  of  a  real 
artistic  spirit.  Indeed,  few  of  those  who  ask  and  answer  these 
inquiries  possess  even  the  simple  technical  knowledge  which 
would  enable  them  to  speak  with  judgment.  The  vast  amount 
of  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  art  of  singing  which  is  revealed 
in  the  opera-house  is  astounding. 

"  As  for  the  conducting  of  an  opera,  few  if  any  of  the  habitual 
attendants  have  any  clear  knowledge  of  what  the  duties  of  a 
conductor  actually  are.  Still  less  do  they  possess  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  scores  of  the  operas  and  the  purposes  of 
their  composers  as  would  enable  them  to  pronounce  an  intelli- 
gent opinion  as  to  a  conductor's  interpretation." 

The  writer  compares  our  musical  state  with  that  of  Germany 
and  points  to  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  called  flattering : 

"  If  you  sit  in  an  opera-house  in  Germany  you  will  find  an  ap- 
preciable percentage  of  the  audience  interested  in  the  work  it- 
self, in  its  school,  in  its  construction,  in  the  means  by  which 
the  composer  seeks  to  interpret  the  emotional  moods  of  the 
drama,  in  the  merging  of  the  individualities  of  the  singer  and 
even  the  conductor  (sometimes)  in  the  general  plan  of 
interpretation. 

"  Among  these  people  you  will  find  many  who  can  talk  about 
the  music  with  understanding,  not  as  mere  pianists  who  can  ■ 
perhaps  sit  down  and  pick  it  out  on  the  keys.  To  be  sure  you 
meet  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Hungary,  in  France,  and  in 
Italy  a  vast  deal  of  ignorance ;  but  it  is  not  the  ruling  factor. 
It  is  not  clamant  and  authoritative.  It  does  not  parade  itself 
in  the  highways  and  proclaim  itself  the  arbiter  elegantiarum. 

"  It  is  possible  that  we  shall  in  time  reach  a  level  of  culture 
even  higher  than  that  now  to  be  found  in  Europe,  but  it  can  not 
be  until  we  have  assumed  a  different  attitude  toward  musical 
art 

"  We  must  return  to  that  state  in  which  people  who  have  noth- 
ing but  money,  good  manners,  and  social  position  to  commend 
them  to  the  consideration  of  humanity  are  willing  to  listen 
respectfully  to  the  voice  of  a  prophet  in  art.  Just  at  present 
this  state  looks  to  be  as  far  from  us  as  Vega,  but  we  are 
approaching  it 

"  The  more  Americans  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
artistic  attitude  of  Europeans  the  better  for  the  furthering  of 
the  development  of  art  in  this  country. 

"Americans  did  not  learn  the  value  of  paintings  by  Franz 
Hals  and  Hobbema  by  exploring  the  treasure  caves  of  the  West- 
ern mountains.  They  will  not  discover  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  art  of  Gluck  and  Mozart  by  the  extension  of  railway  facili- 
ties southwest  of  Denver. " 
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Apploton's    New    Practical    <\vclopodla.      A 

New  Work  of  Reference  Based  upon  the  Best  Au- 
thorities and  Systematically  Arranged  for  Use  in 
Home  and  School.  Edited  by  Marcus  Benjamin. 
Assisted  by  Arthur  K.  Bostwick,  (ierald  Casteel, 
and  (ieorse  J.  Hagar.  With  an  introduction  by 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown.  6  vols.,  8vo.  lUu.s- 
trated.     New  York:    1).  Appleton  &  Co.     $18. 

This  work  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  who  desire  something  less  bulky  and 
expensive  than  the  ordinary  encyclopedia,  yet 
full  and  exhaustive  in  its  character.  Within 
six  volumes  of  about  500  pages  each,  the  aim 
has  been  to  produce  in  condensed  form  some- 
thing bearing  on  all  topics  that  are  likely  to 
interest  the  busy  man.  The  house  which 
publishes  it  has  had  in  former  years  large 
experience  and  notable  success  in  publish- 
ing encyclopedias.  Material  previously  used 
and  still  within  their  control  has  been  fre- 
quently drawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work.  Where  condensation  was  needed 
the  work  has  been  done  with  care  and  judg- 
ment.    Special  attention  has  been  bestowed 


WILLIAM    HENRY    BALDWI.N, 

President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  whom 
Dr.  Felix  Adler  called  "The  Galahad  of  the 
Market-Place." 

on  discoveries  and  events  in  recent  times, 
articles  on  many  topics  having  been  pre- 
pared. Some  hundreds  of  illustrations  used 
in  former  works  have  been  used  again  quite 
legitimately,  because  as  good  now  for  the 
purpose  as  ever.  Others,  however,  have  been 
added,  many  of  these  being  in  excellent  half- 
tones and  others  maps  brought  down  to  date. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  illustrations  is  the 
employment  of  symbols  to  illustrate  economic 
matters,  such  as  the  crops  of  various  coun- 
tries, where  sacks  and  bags  of  different  sizes, 
labeled  in  bushels,  are  employed.  Again, 
the  sources  of  income  and  expenses  for  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States 
are  shown — an  illustration  which  was  re- 
produced in  these  columns  on  June  25.  The 
care  bestowed  upon  so  many  details  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work  has  not  always  been 
extended  to  the  biography,  however.  Among 
prominent  men  of  whom  no  sketches  appear 
are  Senator  Aldrich,  Speaker  Cannon,  Gov- 
ernor Hughes,  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  Knox, 
Senator  Depew,  and  Henry  van  Dyke. 

Bates,  Linden,  Jr.  The  Russian  Road  to  China, 
with  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  8vo,  pp. 
391.  Cloth,  decorated  cover.  Boston  and  New 
York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $3  net.  | 

A  book  of  the  most  modern  and  open-eyed 


observation  on  things  as  they  are  in  Eastern 
Russia,  and  as  they  are  likely  soon  to  be  in 
the  adjacent  parts  of  China.  It  is  capital 
reading,  for  the  author  is  an  inciuiring  and 
amusing  traveler,  bent  on  enjoying  the 
sports  and  beauties  of  the  country  as  he 
goes  along,  and  looking  at  the  show  with  the 
whimsical  good  humor  of  a  Yankee  and  the 
joyous  tolerance  of  a  man  who  is  constantly 
struck  by  the  parallel  between  the  frontier 
boom  of  Siberia  and  that  of  our  own  West. 
The  student  of  social  and  political  develop- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  world  can  hardly 
neglect  this  book;  and  in  this  respect,  it  is 
strikingly  fresh  and  apparently  sagacious  in 
its  account  and  forecast  of  how  the  repress- 
ive outcome  of  Russia's  misadventures  in 
Manchuria  will  probably  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Mongolia  and  the  reopening  by  steam 
and  electricity  of  the  ancient  caravan  road. 

Brooks,  John  Graham.  An  American  Citizen 
The  Life  of  William  Henry  Baldwin,  Jr.  8vo,  pp. 
341.     New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.50. 

Among  the  many  wise  and  noble  men  who 
have  served  the  Republic  and  the  City  of 
New  York  as  private  citizens,  William  Henry 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  stands  forth  a  conspicuous 
example  of  practical  power  and  influence 
for  good.  He  was  a  money-maker  for  others, 
who  held  that  there  was  something  a  great 
deal  better  than  money.  He  was  a  strong 
man  who  loved  to  have  and  to  exercise  power, 
but  he  loved  to  exercise  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  weak  and  the  poof.  His  work  in  amelio- 
rating the  social  condition  of  railroad  opera- 
tives, in  clearing  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
this  city,  as  well  as  his  genius  in  the  manage- 
ment of  vast  corporate  interests  in  a  clean 
and  honorable  way,  are  too  well  known  to 
the  public  and  his  name  is  too  fresh  in  their 
memory  to  need  recapitulation  here. 

We  have  to  say  of  this  book  that  it  is  a 
clear  and  circumstantial  statement  of  facts, 
and  its  appearance  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  the  best  interests  of  this  country.  The 
young  will  find  in  this  personal  history  an 
incentive  to  follow  the  high  ideals  which  are 
here  exemplified,  and  those  of  mature  age 
will  find  a  lesson  and  an  encouragement  in 
the  prosecution  of  reforms.  The  style  of 
Mr.  Brooks  is  destitute  of  fulsomeness  or 
exaggeration.  His  work  carries  a  conviction 
of  its  absolute  truthfulness.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful story  of  a  good,  able,  and  philanthropic 
man  whose  strength  of  will  enabled  him  to 
live  up  to  his  honest  convictions — an  Amer- 
ican citizen  indeed. 

Bruce,  H.  Addington.  Daniel  Boone  and  the 
Wilderness  Road.  8vo,  pp.  349.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     81.50. 

The  typical  pioneer  of  the  West  has  found 

an  appreciative  and  industrious  biographer 

in  Mr.  Bruce.    The  exploration  of  Kentucky 

and  the  combination  of  courage,  caution,  and 

foresight  with  which  this  genius  of  adventure 

eluded  the  red  man  and  built  his  Wilderness 

Road,  are  dwelt  upon  with  enthusiasm.    We 

like  Mr.  Bruce's  style,  of  which  we  give  a 

specimen.     He  is  describing  the  end  of  the 

road: 

"The  ground,  now  carpeted  or  dotted  with 
the  first  wild  flowers  of  spring,  invited  the 
weary  road-makers  to  rest,  and,  sinking  down, 
they  gave  themselves  to  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  the  scene  before  them. 

"  When  they  arose  at  Boone's  bidding,  it 
was  to  descend  a  gentle  slope  to  a  beautiful 
level  in  a  sheltered  hollow.  Open  toward  the 
Kentucky,  which  coursed  with  quiet  dignity 
beneath  a  precipitous   bank,   the  level  was 


well  wooded  as  it  receded  inland.  Here,  as 
Boone  indicated  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
was  the  end  of  his  Wilderness  Road— of  the 
narrow,  blood-won  path  that  stretched  back 
for  two  hundred  miles,  through  canebrake 
and  thicket,  open  plain,  and  mountain  gorge, 
to  the  Watauga  settlements." 

This  road  became  the  safest  and  easiest 
pathway  to  the  then  West  open  to  streams 
of  settlers  who  came  to  seize  and  cultivate 
the  wilderness.  It  was,  perhaps,  Boone's 
great(!st  work,  if  we  except  the  way  by  which 
he  had  insured  its  immunity  from  Indian 
molestation  as  a  result  of  Clark's  primitive 
expedition  against  the  Shawnee  towns  in 
1782,  which  kept  that  tribe  and  its  allies  al- 
most entirely  out  of  Kentucky.  The  results 
of  Boone's  pioneering  were  seen  ten  years 
after  the  Revolution,  when,  of  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  souls  living  between  the  Alle- 


H.    ADDINGTON    BRUCE, 

.\uthor  of  "Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilder- 
ness Road." 

ghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  seventy-five 
thousand  dwelt  in  Kentucky.  Boone  him- 
self was  never  satisfied  with  a  settled  home. 
Boonesboro  was  deserted  by  him  and  he  died 
a  pioneer  on  the  extreme  western  line  of 
civilization  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

As  a  study  of  America's  western  expansion, 
as  a  sketch  of  a  sturdy,  and  almost  heroic 
personality,  as  a  record  of  exciting  adven- 
ture, Mr.  Bruce's  book  should  prove  accept- 
able and  instructive  to  young  and  old  alike. 
The  portraits  and  other  illustrations  are  ex- 
cellent and  the  map  illustrating  the  course 
of  the  Wilderness  Road  from  the  Watauga 
to  the  Kentucky  River  is  a  real  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  the  story. 

Franklin,  Fabian.  The  Life  of  Daniel  Coit  Gil- 
man.  8vo,  pp.  446.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.     83.50. 

There  is  no  class  of  men  so  likely  to  miss 
posthumous  fame  as  educators.  In  this  re- 
spect they  are  like  actors,  their  living  voice 
has  great  power,  they  inspire  and  elevate  the 
minds  of  thousands  by  interpreting  with 
Booth  and  Henry  Irving  the  great  master- 
pieces of  literature,  or  teaching  like  Jowett 
or  Longfellow  the  language  or  the  philoso- 
phy of  intellectual  leaders  of  the  past.  Dan- 
iel Coit  Gilman  has  well  deserved  the  present 
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voluminous  biography,  for  he  was,  perhaps, 
something  more  than  a  mere  teacher.  He 
was  an  educational  statesman.  He  showed 
to  Americans  how  something  after  the  model 
of  a  great  European  university  could  be  in- 
stituted in  this  country.  After  a  varied 
experience  as  an  inspiring  influence  on  the 
great  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  the 
University  of  California,  it  was  his  task  to 
conceive  and  carrj'  into  reahzation  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
efficient  school  of  specialization  on  this  con- 
tinent. Johns  Hopkins  University  remains 
to-daj'  a  monument  of  his  greatness  as  an 
educator.  Science  and  scholarship  have  been 
distinctly  elevated  and  promoted  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  acti%'ities  of  the  unique  institu- 
tion at  Baltimore. 

Daniel  Coit  Oilman  was  born  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  of  a  good  New  England  stock.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1852,  and  for  three 
years  subsequently  traveled  in  Europe  study- 
ing the  methods  of  foreign  universities.  After 
working  for  seventeen  years  as  professor  at 
Yale,  he  was  made  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  But  his  great  opportunity 
came  when  he  was  called  to  be  the  first 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins.  The  work  was 
new,  the  materials  ample,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  them  to  project  a  magnificent  in- 
stitution of  university  study.  In  this  post 
he  labored  for  twenty-five  years,  accomplish- 
ing what  was  practically  the  great  dream  of 
his  life,  the  elevation  of  American  scholar- 
ship in  scientific,  linguistic,  and  historical 
study. 

Mr.  Franklin  has  availed  himself  of  every 
original  source  attainable  in  writing  this 
copious  biography,  which  is  practically  a 
history  of  education  in  this  country,  or, 
rather,  of  the  new  school  of  education,  for 
almost  half  a  century.  There  is  a  good  in- 
dex and  several  portraits  which  add  much  to 
the  charm  and  value  of  an  inspiring  book. 

Hapgood,  Hutchins.  Types  from  City  Streets. 
8vo.  pp.  376.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.     81.50  net. 

The  people  of  the  streets,  of  the  slums, 
of  the  Bowery,  furnish  Mr.  Hapgood  with 
ample  material  for  a  series  of  brilliant  little 
pen  pictures  of  the  under  side  of  life  in  New 
York.  He  professes  sympathy  with  what  is 
commonly  called  "low"  life,  but  describes 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  more  in- 
teresting than  low,  for  here  is  hmuan  nature 
taking  form  and  color  from  its  surroundings. 
Here  is  Chuck  Connors,  "the  supreme  inter- 
preter of  Bowery  talk,"  and  "Light-fingered 
Jim,"  "the  grafter";  and  "the  rounder," 
who  in  New  York  "is  merely  a  hardened 
specimen  of  the  man-about-town  anywhere." 
In  his  account  of  newspaper  work  and  news- 
paper workers  in  New  York  the  author  gives 
us  much  appreciative  as  well  as  searching 
criticism.  He  does  not  shrink  from  descri- 
bing "the  shop-girl,"  whether  she  is  "the 
climber,"  "the  swash-buckler  in  petticoats," 
or  when  she  has  gone  wrong  and  changed 
into  the  "Tenderloin  girl"  or  "the  Bowery 
cruiser." 

Every  type  of  city  life  within  certain 
strata  finds  a  place  in  this  portrait  gal- 
lery and  is  set  forth  so  vividly  and  dashed 
off  with  such  gusto  that  the  reader's  inter- 
est is  kept  up  to  the  last  page.  The  illustra- 
tions are  fresh,  original,  and  of  undoubted 
realistic  power.  Those  who  know  New  York 
and  those  who  wish  to  know  it  will  be  equally 
delighted  if  Mr.  Hapgood  buttonholes  them 
with  his  chatty  and  ever  charming  narrative. 
Yet  there  is  true  Bohemian  seriousness  in  the 
story  of   Yahi   with   "his  sallow  long  face. 


tawdry  clothes,  and  talk  about  Maeterlinck." 
^^'hen  Mr.  Hapgood  is  introduced  to  the  do- 
mestic fife  of  this  strange  man  of  fancy  and 
intellect  he  remarks:  "I  left  the  flat  vdth. 
the  reflection  that  the  civilized  point  of  view 
was  a  trivial  one  after  all;  and  that  Yahi  at 
heart  was  not  'yellow'  a  bit."  Equally  in- 
teresting is  his  account  of  "A  Victim  of  Walt 
Whitman,"  who  changed  his  Puritanism 
into  animalism  on  reading  "Leaves  of  Grass," 
"  using  the  healthy  freedom  of  Walt's  mes- 
sage to  bolster  up  an  unhealthy  course  of 
life."  If  we  might  be  permitted  to  compare 
Mr.  Hapgood's  work  with  the  larger,  more 
complex,  and  dramatic  canvases  of  Victor 
Hugo,  we  should  be  tempted  to  characterize 
this  picture  of  New  York  life  as  "Les  Mis- 
eiables"  in  water  color. 

Harvard  Classics.  Edited  by  Charles  W.  Eliot. 
50  vols.,  small  Svo.  New  York:  P.  F.  Collier  & 
Son. 

This  is  the  famous  "five-foot  shelf"  of 
President  Eliot,  of  which  an  inaccurate  im- 
pression was  derived  from  the  earliest  an- 
nouncement   of    the    books    composing    it. 


DANIEL    COIT    OILMAN, 

Of  whom  a  Life  by  Fabian  Franklin  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere. 

President  Eliot  has  declared  that  his  aim 
was  "  to  provide  the  means  of  obtaining 
such  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature  as  seems  essential  to  the  twen- 
tieth-century idea  of  the  cultivated  man." 
He  did  not  seek  to  select  the  hundred,  or  the 
fifty,  "best  books  in  the  world,"  but  rather 
to  "present  so  ample  and  characteristic  a 
record  of  the  stream  of  the  world's  thought 
that  the  observant  reader's  mind  shall  be 
enriched,  refined,  and  fertilized  by  it." 

An  examination  of  the  completed  work 
shows  with  what  success  this  plan  has  been 
carried  out.  That  success  is  considerable. 
While  many  of  the  great  books  of  the  world 
are  found  in  the  collection,  other  material 
used  scarcely  belongs  to  such  a  classification 
and  yet  is  of  high  importance  in  the  history 
of  human  knowledge.  Examples  of  this  will 
be  found  in  volumes  30  and  38,  which  con- 
tain scientific  papers  by  Faraday,  Harvey, 
Jenner,  and  Pasteur;  again  in  volume  39, 
which  is  devoted  to  prefaces  to  famous  books, 
and  in  volume  43  composed  of  American 
historical  documents,  such  as  Columbu.s's 
letter,  the  Mayflower  contract,  and  Lincoln's 
first  inaugural. 

Dr.  Eliot  believes  that  a  faii.hful  and  con- 


siderate reading  of  these  books  "will  give 
any  man  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education, 
even  if  he  can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen 
minutes  a  day."  Buyers  of  books  who  were 
disappointed  in  the  first  announcement 
made  of  the  contents  of  this  collection  should 
secure  a  complete  catalog  of  it  now,  pro- 
vided they  wish  to  form  an  adequate  judg- 
ment as  to  its  merits.  That  first  announce- 
ment was  incomplete  and  very  misleading. 
The  list  now  ready  will  correct  many  mis- 
apprehensions. 

Heitland,  W.  E.  The  Roman  Republic  3 
vols.,  Svo,  pp.  355  +  534  +  563.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     SIO. 

The  present  is  not  a  history  of  Rome  in  a 
narrative  form,  but  rather  a  history  of  Ro- 
man political  institutions,  their  origin,  de- 
velopment, and  decay  until  the  rise  of  the 
Empire.  The  tendency  of  historical  studies 
has  turned  in  this  direction  for  some  years, 
and  the  people  and  their  institutions,  not  the 
biographies  and  battles  of  great  men,  have 
engrossed  the  attention  of  historians.  This 
way  of  writing  history  has  the  advantage  of 
leaving  the  WTiter  free  to  discard  what  is 
mythical  and  to  confine  himself  to  actuality. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  method  we  may  take 
Mr.  Heitland's  first  volume.  Here  he  gives 
an  exceedingly  clear  account  of  the  physical 
geography,  the  ethnography,  and  the  religion 
of  Italy  as  they  have  been  determined  by 
the  most  recent  historical  and  archeological 
researches.  Next  comes  an  accoimt  of  Rome, 
with  no  mention  of  Romulus.  More  impor- 
tant are  the  facts  that  the  city  was  easily 
fortifiable,  situated  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea. 
Thus  the  Romans  became  husbandmen  and 
could  easily  communicate  with  the  seaboard 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  social  and  political  grouping  of  tho 
Roman  population,  which  consisted  of  a 
blend  of  Aryan  races,  the  foundation  was  the 
family,  under  full  control  of  the  father.  As 
described  with  its  line  of  male,  and  not  of 
female,  succession,  the  family  was  a  Sabine 
and  not  a  Latin  institution.  The  whole  com- 
munity was  di\ided  into  three  tribes.  These 
comprized  a  certain  number  of  curicp  which 
in  turn  formed  a  group  of  gentes.  This  ar- 
rangement facilitated  the  distribution  of 
civic  rights  and  duties.  When  this  author 
comes  to  discuss  the  regal  period  he  confines 
himself  to  a  description  of  what  a  Roman 
king  was,  and  what  the  political  institutions 
of  kingship  meant.  In  connection  with  what 
he  calls  the  "corrupted  annals"  of  Rome's 
early  period  he  makes  the  following  wise  and 
cautious  remarks,  which  contrast  favorably 
with  the  views  of  the  latest  Italian  historian 
of  Rome: 

"We  must  remember  that  unhistorical 
stories  may  at  times  have  a  historical  value. 
Fiction  may  give  us  an  insight  into  a  peo- 
ple's ideals,  and  this  is  strikingly  the  case 
with  the  Roman  legends.  They  were  the 
usual  food  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  they  tell 
us  much  of  the  temper  of  the  old  Roman 
people.  The  characters  are  mostly,  perhaps 
all,  real  persons;   the  details  largely  fiction." 

He  cites  as  example  the  stories  of  Mucius, 
Cloelia,  Virginia,  Cincinnatus,  etc.  The 
founding  of  the  consulate  and  republic  lead 
the  author  to  treat  of  Roman  legislation,  the 
prietorship,  and  the  magistracy  with  all  its 
offices.  Then  come  the  army,  which  in  its 
full  discipline  and  strength  was  first  tested 
in  the  Punic  wars.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle   with   Carthage   Rome   had   a   vast 
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Pur^iorting  to  be  tlie  letters  of  a  young  and 
liappy  wife,  written  to  her  ehild  that  is  to  be, 
they  reveal  the  roinanee  of  her  own  life,  and 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  one  who  realizes  the 
responsibilities,  delights,  and  dangers  in  store 
for  her.  It  is  an  unusual  book,  one  of  i)ower 
and  delicacy. 

Locke,  William  .1.  Simon  the  Jester.  Illus- 
trated. 12ino,  pj).  'S.i2.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Co.     $1.50. 

Lyle.  Eugene  P.  Blaze  Derringer.  Illustrated. 
r.'mo,  pp.  311.  New  York:  IJoubleday,  I'ase  &  (  o 
$1.20. 

McCarthy,  Justin  Huntley.  The  O'Flynn.  A 
Novel.  Frontispiece.  12ino,  pp.  309.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brotliers.     $1.50. 

niacleod,  Fiona  (William  Sharp).  The  Sin 
Eater  and  The  Washer  of  the  Ford,  and  Other 
Legendary  Moralities,  The  Dominion  of  Dreams, 
Under  tlie  Dark  Star.  Two  Volumes.  Frontis- 
pieces. 12mo.  New  York:  Dutheld  &  Co.  |1.50 
net  each  volume. 

IMuIler.  J.  P.  The  Fresh  Air  Book.  8vo,  pp.  152. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  85 
cents  net. 

Lieutenant  Muller  is  recognized  in  Europe 
as  the  great  authority  on  fresh-air  sanita- 
tion, sun  baths,  and  light  clothing.  In  this 
brief  volume  he  tells  us  what  to  wear,  how 
to  take  care  of  the  feet,  how  to  cultivate 
sanitary  gymnastics,  to  remedy  spring  lassi- 
tude and  rheumatism.  Everybody  who 
wishes  to  be  healthy  and  happy  by  natural 
means  should  read  this  book  and  practise 
its  precepts. 

Murray,  Gilbert.  The  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  of 
Euripides.  16mo,  pp.  105.  New  Y'ork:  Oxford 
University  Press. 

Ntcolls,  William  Jasper.  The  Daughters  of 
SiitTolk.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  332.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Noyes,  Carleton.  An  Approach  to  Walt  Whit- 
man. Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  230.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.25. 

Patterson,  Charles  Brodie.  Dominion  and 
Power;  or.  The  Science  of  Life  and  Living.  Seventh 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  12mo,  pp.  297.  New 
York:    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     $1.20  net. 

In  the  preparation   of  this,   the   seventh, 

edition  of  his  work,  Dr.  Patterson  has  added 

seven  chapters  to  those  familiar  to  former 

readers.     His  many  books,  including,  as  the 

more  recent  ones,  "The  Measure  of  a  Man" 

aitd  "The  Will  to  be  Well"  are  of  the  uplift- 

ABANDONED  IT 
For  the  Old  Fashioned  Coffee  was  Killing. 


"  I  always  drank  coffee  with  the  rest  ot 
the  family,  for  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
nothing  for  breakfast  if  we  did  not  have  it 
on  the  table. 

"  I  had  been  troubled  for  some  time  with 
my  heart,  which  did  not  feel  right.  This 
trouble  grew  worse  steadily. 

"Some  times  it  would  beat  fast  and  at 
other  times  very  slowly,  so  that  I  would 
hardly  be  able  to  do  work  for  an  hour  or 
two  after  breakfast,  and  if  I  walked  up  a  hill 
it  gave  me  a  severe  pain. 

"I  had  no  idea  of  what  the  trouble  was 
until  a  friend  suggested  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  caused  by  coffee  drinking.  I  tried 
leaving  off  the  coffee  and  began  drinking 
Postum.  The  change  came  quickly.  I  am 
now  glad  to  say  that  I  am  entirely  well  of 
the  heart  trouble  and  attribute  the  cure  to 
leaving  off  coffee  and  the  use  of  Postum. 

"A  number  of  my  friends  have  abandoned 
coffee  and  have  taken  up  with  Postum, 
which  they  are  using  steadily.  There  are 
some  people  that  make  Postum  very  weak 
and  tasteless,  but  if  it  is  boiled  long  enough, 
according  to  directions,  it  is  a  very  delicious 
beverage.  We  have  never  used  any  of  the 
old  fashioned  coffee  since  Postum  was  first 
started  in  our  house." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Eoad  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Eeason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
^  ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


CHELSEA  PIERS.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Roofed  along  tlie  lines  of  The  Barrett  Specification  by 

The  Tuttle  Roofing  Company  and 
The  Commonwealth  Roofing  Company 
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768,500  Square  Feet  of  Roofing 


First  class  buildings  are  almost  invari- 
ably covered  with  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  of  coal  tar  pitch,  tarred  felt  and 
gravel  or  slag. 

This  form  of  roofing  has  been  in  use 
for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Carefully  figured  side  by  side  with 
other  types  of  roofing,  it  is  found  that 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  give  better 
protection  at  a  lower  cost  per  year  than 
any  other  kind. 

On  account  of  this  widely  known  fact, 
large  areas  are  nearly  always  covered 
with  roofs  laid  along  the  hues  of  The 
Barrett  Specification. 

For  instance,  the  Chelsea  Piers,  one 
of  which  is  shown  above,  which  covers 
several   city    blocks    along    the    North 


River,  New  York,  carrj'  768,500  square 
feet  of  such  roofs. 

Other  types  of  roofing  are  more  com- 
monly confined  to  buildings  where  orna- 
ment is  a  consideration,  as  in  the  case  of 
tiling  for  steep  roofs,  or  to  small  areas 
where  the  owner  makes  no  calculation 
of  the  expense  of  maintenance. 

When  maintenance  and  depreciation 
are  carefully  considered,  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roofs  are  the  first  choice  always, 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification, 
which  describes  with  precision  the 
proper  method  of  laying  such  roofs,  will 
be  mailed  free  on  request. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,         x( 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  Cleve-  -tSr^ 
land,    Cincinnati,      Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City,   New  Orleans,  Lon- 
don, Eng. 


Stain  Your  Shingles  with 

Dexter  Brothers'  English  Shingle  Stains 

Dip  Them  Before  Laying 

Dipping  gives  absolute  protection  —  where  rain  gets 
through  between  and  under  shingles,  as  well  as  to  the 
outer  surfaces.  Whether  applied  by  brushing  or  dipping. 
Dexter  Brothers'  English  Shingle  Stains  are  better  than 
paint.  They  protect  the  shingles  with  preservative,  water- 
proofing oils,  yet  retain  the  natural  texture  and  beauty  of 
the  wood.    The  pure  Engl  ish  ground  colors  cannot  fade. 

Write  for  stained  miniature  shinsrles.  so  you  can  decide  on  the 
riffht  color  com  hi  nation.  Alao  descriptive  booklet  witll  letters  from 
architects  and  owners. 

DexterBrothersCo.  ,117  Broad  St.,  Boston,  1133  B'dw'y.N.  Y. 

Makers  of  PETRIFAX  CEMENT  COATING 

AGENTS  :  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago;  John  D.  S.  Potts. 
218  Race  St.,  Philadelphia;  F.  H.  McDonald.  Grand 
Rapids;  F.  T.  Crowe  6c  Co.,  Seattle.  Spokane.  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.;  M.  D.  Francis,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Carolina  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Birmingham  and  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;  Jacksonville,  Fla..  Charleston.  S.  C,  New  Or- 
leans. La.:  F.  S.  Combs.  Halifax,  N.  S. 


AK'D   DEALEBS. 
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Protects   and   Removes 


the   Corn 


inusFraf  ion  Actual  Siz^X""      ^"^ 


J^ 


Nofe  ttie  Narrow  Band 


This  Removes  fhc  Com    ^  \  TKi^Pro^ec^s  Ih  Adhesive  Sfrip-wrapsVound  ttie  ^oe 


Druggists  everywhere  sell  Blue-jay  Corn 
Plasters.    This,  briefly,  is  how  they  act. 

First,  a  downy  felt  ring  relieves  all  the 
pressure  and  prevents  further  chafing — 
so  all  the  pain  instantly  stops. 

Then  a  small  bit  of  curious  medication 
begins  to  work  gently  on  the  corn.  No 
pain.     No  harm. 

Forty-eight  hours  later  you  simply  lift 
the  corn  out  and  you're  rid  of  it. 

No  dangerous  liquid — no  nasty  salve — 
no  inconvenience — no  soreness. 


All  is  done  neatly,  simply  and  safely. 
The  results  are  unfailing. 

Nothing  else  of  this  sort  has  one  forty- 
fifth  the  sale  of  Blue-jay.  Nothing  else 
seems  to  be  even  one-half  as  effective. 

Prove  these  things  to  yourself  —  get 
Blue-jay  today.     For  sale  at  all  druggists. 


Bl 


ue«jay 


If  you  want  proof  before  you  pay  out 
any  money,  say  so  and  we'll  send  you  a 
sample — free. 


15c  and  25c 

per  Package 


Alao  Blue-jay 
Bunion  Plasters 


Corn  Plasters 
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Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York — Makers  of  Surgical  Dreitingt,  Etc. 


SEHT 
FREE 

Write  to-day  for  our 
book  describing  these 
Guaranteed  First  Mort- 
gage Trust  Bonds  and  our 
plan  whereby    payments 
of  $10  to  $100  and  up- 
wards at  your  conve- 
nience   secures  at 
once  ownership 
and  income 


YieMing 
Net 


Bonds 
Secured  by 
First  Mort- 
gages on 
Mew  York 
and  Suburban 
Real  Estate 


UNDEK  8UPEKVI8I0N  OF  NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPT. 

DEPT.  C.   1470  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


LY-0-DURK 

The  CRUDE-OIL  HAIR  TONIC 


Alcohol  dries  up  the  oil  cells  and 
starves  the  hair  roots.  LY-O-DURK 
contains  no  alcohol  or  other  drugs.  It 
is  a  petroleum  product,  therefore  a 
natural  hair  food. 

LY-O-DURK  is  a  fragrant,  quick - 
drying,  non-inflammable  liquid  without 
grease  or  sediment.     No  stain  or  dye. 

We  guarantee  every  bottle.  The  price, 
$1,  cheerfully  refunded  if  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  not  obtained.  Sent  in  plain 
package  and  prepaid. 

CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


15  Days' 
Free  Trial 


(1) 


This  Typewriter  Desk  Saves 
6  Sq.  Ft.  Floor  Space 

15  Dfl>'8'  Free  Trial.     Ordinary  typo- 
writer  desks  occupy  10  sq.  ft.      This  one  takes 
only  four.      That  means  you  can  put  two  Uhl 
stnnds  in  space  of  one  ordinary  desk. 
Has   plenty  space  for  week's  supply 
stationery       Ri^id  steel  frame,  abso- 
lutely indestructible.     Wood  platfonns--silenl 
under  operation.     Movement  of  simple  le»er  draws 
up  castors  so  stand   is  changed  from  easiest  moved  of  all 
btands  to  inost  rijrid  and   immovable.     Closes  and  locks 
at  niffht  (sec  illustration). 

Uhl  Art  Steel  Typewriter  Stand 

and  CABINET 

We  will  deliver  one  U*  you  tliroueh  your  dealer  on  15  days 

free  trial  if  ynu    will   write  us  on  your  business  letter 

head  and  state  pr)sition  you  hold.       If  nut  entirely 

satisffietory.  trial   Cdsts  you  not  a  penny.      Wiito 

fur     full    pnrticulHiH    first    If    you    wish.    E:ivin;,' 

dealer's  name.      Tlien  muke  trial. 

Address   THE   TOLEDO  METAL    FURNITURE   CO 

»71«t  UOIIH  8TKKKT.  TOI.EUO,  UIIIO 

Makers  vf  famous  Uhl  Art  Steel  Furniture. 


ing  class.  They  have  found  their  public 
because  they  ride  on  what  the  author  calls 
that  "wave  of  spiritual  thought  and  feeling 
that  is  extending  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the 
earth."  He  recognizes  that,  while  ancient 
faiths  are  passing  away,  a  new  authority  is 
coming  into  life — "the  realized  presence  of 
God  in  the  indi\-idual  life  of  man."  The 
individual  soul  is  becoming  aware  that  it 
rules  its  o^^'n  kingdom  and  thus  possesses 
both  dominion  and  power.  The  aim  of  his 
book  is  "to  make  the  burdens  of  life  lighter 
by  bringing  new  joy  and  hope  into  life." 

Perry,  Lawrence.  Dan  Merrlthew.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  285.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  Co.    $1.50. 

Slchel,  Walter.  Sterne:  a  Study.  8vo,  pp.  360. 
Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $2.50. 

Laurence  Sterne  was  born  at  Clonwell  in 
Ireland.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
British  army,  and  young  Laurence,  passing 
from  garrison  to  garrison  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, early  attained  a  pretty  varied  knowledge 
of  life  as  it  existed  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  After  taking  his  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1736  he  settled  down  to  pastoral 
work  in  which  his  Rabelaisian  wit  was  ex- 
hibited in  his  somewhat  eccentric  sermonizing. 
He  was  a  favorite  at  the  tables  of  the  rollick- 
ing country  squires  of  Yorkshire,  and  read 
at  least  as  much  of  Cervantes  and  the  romance 
writers  as  he  did  of  the  Fathers,  ^\^len  the 
first  two  volumes  of  "Tristram  Shandy" 
appeared  in  1759  he  found  himself  suddenly 
famous.  His  "  Sentimental  Journey  "  was  an 
artificial  outcome  of  his  tour  through  France 
and  Italy  in  1765.  The  work  before  us  is 
perhaps  the  first  serious  study  of  this  Aristo- 
phanic  genius  which  we  have  met  with.  We 
call  Sterne  Aristophanic  because  he  has  the 
elegant  persiflage  of  the  Attic  comedian,  com- 
bined with  the  lyric  sentimentality  exhibited 
by  the  airy  grace  and  delicacy  with  which 
Aristophanes,  ahnost  against  his  will-power, 
proves  himself  to  have  been  an  imitator  of 
that  very  Euripides  whose  effeminacy  he 
loved  to  deride.  Thackeray  lived  in  an  age 
which  laughed  or  howled  Byron  out  of  exist- 
ence and  made  Puritanism  the  standard  of 
literary  criticism.  The  author  of  "Vanity 
Fair"  has,  accordingly,  done  scant  justice 
to   Sterne,   whom  he  nevertheless  imitated. 

Sterne  died  of  consumption,  from  which 
he  had  long  suffered  in  a  life  which  was  one 
"long  disease,"  as  Pope  said  of  him.self.  He 
has  been  as  popular  in  France  as  in  his  own 
country  and  certainly  was  the  most  original 
of  British  humorists  who  had  then  a])peared, 
tho  Mr.  Sichel  shows  that  his  so-called 
originality  sometimes  appears  to  have  been 
the  result  of  plagiarism.  The  portraits  and 
other  illustrations  of  this  "Study"  are  good, 
and  the  work  is  completed  by  a  capital 
index. 

Slenklewicz,  Henry.  Whirlpools.  Translated 
from  the  Polish  by  Max  A.  Drezmal.  Pp.  390. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  "  Whirlpools  "  Sienkiewicz  has  again  used 
modern  Poland  for  a  background.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  socialist  uprising  he  has  portrayed 
the  keen  suffering  and  struggles  of  warring 
elements.  Poland,  "  buried  beneath  the  whirl- 
pools of  sand,  possesses  a  bottomless  depth  of 
suffering," — also  a  loyalty  which  says:  "We 
will  set  our  teeth  and  will  continue  to  suffer 
for  Thee,  and  will  not  renounce  Thee  nor 
Hope."  The  story  is  told  with  the  author's 
customary  power  and  directness;  the  dialog 
is  often  brilliant,  and  a  searching  light  is 
shed  on  the  motives  and  actions  of  an  inter- 
esting group  of  characters  in  the  development 
of  an  absorbing  love  story  to  its  inevitable, 
if  not  (}uite  satisfactory,  conclusion. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  FALL  INTO  A  FOREST 

IN  a  recent  issue  we  ciuoted  from  a  German 
correspondent  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  a 
thrilling  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  airship 
Deulncldand.  Mr.  G.  W.  Price,  a  correspond- 
ent of  tlie  London  Daily  News,  who  was  on 
board,  takes  a  calmer  view  of  the  experience. 
He  indicates  that  the  ship  was  so  comfortable 
and  so  well  manned  that  the  passengers 
scarcely  realized  the  danger.    He  writes: 

To  fight  a  losing  battle  with  a  hurricane 
for  nine  hours  on  end ;  to  fall  in  a  few  seconds 
through  four  thousand  feet  of  empty  air, 
with  the  certainty  that  did  one  chance  to 
come  down  in  one  of  the  clearings  of  the 
forest — and  there  was  a  large  clearing  eighty 
yards  away  from  where  we  struck — extinc- 
tion would  be  the  result — these  sound  like 
exciting  experiences.  Indeed,  it  is  '-'nly  after 
reading  a  large  number  of  accoUx:.ts  of  our 
adventure  by  people  who  were  not  with  us 
that  I  realize  just  how  desperately  exciting 
it  really  ought  to  have  been.  I  have  read 
how,  with  blanched  faces,  we  stared  into 
each  other's  eyes  in  sickly  horror  as  the  earth 
rushed  up  to  meet  us;  how  we  huddled  to- 
gether in  terror  at  impending  death;  how, 
with  quivering  lips,  each  exhorted  his  fellow 
to  courage  in  the  moment  of  peril,  and  how, 
when  the  danger  was  over,  we  broke  into  ex- 
clamations of  thankfulness  at  our  reprieve 
from  destruction. 

It  goes  to  my  heart  to  discredit  these 
soul-stirring  stories.  Of  course,  at  the  ab- 
solute instant  of  that  crash  into  the  tree- 
tops  we  became  for  the  moment  extremely 
scared  human  beings,  and  hung  on  grimly  to 
the  uprights  of  the  cabin,  bracing  ourselves 
against  the  end  that  seemed  so  near.  The 
lively  appreciation  of  danger  that  filled  my 
own  mind  at  this  instant  was  mingled  with 
wild  calculation  as  to  the  possible  results  of  a 
"header"  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
cabin  into  the  tossing  tree-tops  below.  The 
moment  after  it  was  over  these  reflections 
were  in  turn  succeeded  by  speculation  as  to 
whether  the  gas  in  the  balloon  would  explode 
and  complete  the  work  the  hurricane  had 
begun. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  the  most  fearful  not  to  take  con- 
fidence from  the  cool  courage  of  the  splendid 
fellows  of  the  Deutschland' s  crew — tried 
veterans  of  the  air  all  of  them,  with  the  frank, 
buoyant    glance   of    men    who  daily   stake 

TEA  AS  A  FOOD. 

The  food  value  of  tea  is  altogether  too 
little  appreciated.  The  average  i)erson  drinks 
tea,  coffee  or  cocoa,  as  tb**  case  may  be,  to 
gratify  the  taste.  He  thinKs  oi  his  favorite 
beverage  in  relation  to  general  health  only 
when  overtaken  by  sickness. 

Tea  ranks  above  all  other  manufactured 
beverages  because  of  its  food  value  and  its 
healthfulness.  The  person  who  uses  tea 
requires  less  of  other  forms  of  nutrition  and 
suffers  less  waste  of  tissues  than  those  who 
drink  other  beverages. 

"Salada*' Ceylon  Tea  with  its  enticing 
flavor  and  fragrance  feeds  and  strengthens  the 
body  while  pleasing  the  palate. 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  **Salada" 
send  ten  cents  for  a  trial  package  which  makes 
forty  cups. 

Our  booklet  "  The  Story  of  the  Tea  Plant" 
sent  free.  Address  "  Salada"  Tea  Co.,  198 
West  Broadway,  New  York 


'U^fjjyjiyf^ 


u 


MIGHT  LEHERS  BRIDGE  DISTANCE 


The  new  "NIGHT  LETTER"  service 
of  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
offers  manifold  advantages  as  a  means  of 
unabbreviated  correspondence  by  wire. 

It  enables  those  who  are  traveling  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  conditions  in  their 
homes— the  "NIGHT  LETTER"  of  in- 
formation or  inquiry  being  delivered  early 
next  morning. 

Fifty  words  sent  for  the  price  of  a  con- 
densed day  message. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Prompt,  Efficient,  Popular  Service. 


and  Canada 

This 
wonderful   new 
ypewriter,  at  one- 
the  cost,  with  one-tenth  the 
parts,  does  the  same  work  as  ex- 
pensive machines  with  quickness,  neatness  and  ease. 
fl  The   BENNETT  is  a  portablr,  visible-writing,  ink-ribbon   type- 
writer;   standard  keyboard;   light,  simole,  speedy,  compact,  strong.     In  neat 
case,  size  only  2  x3  z  I  I  inches ;  weight  only  4i  lbs.    Made  from  best  materials  by  experts. 

Don't  pay  more  than  $18  for  a  type-  Send  Name  and  AddfeSS  *°''  ^'''"^  illustrated  catalo?  and 

writer  until  you  know  the   BKNNETT.  sample  of  writins.    Don'tpayless 

than  $100  unless  you  buy  a  BENNETT.     Inquire  price  in  foreign  countries.     Agents  wanted  for  a  few  un- 

R.  H.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  366  Broadway,  New  York,  U.   S.  A. 


tilled  ter 
rltories. 
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FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY    WHEEL 


OF  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  F.  SEWARD.  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


1910 


The  experience  of  this  Company  under  its  liability  policies 
covering  25,000  accidents  a  year  has  been  studied  in  order  to 
determine  what  industrial  accidents  are  preventable.  From 
such  data  and  from  data  gathered  from  other  sources,  we  be- 
lieve that  fully  sixty  per  cent,  fall  within  the  preventable  class. 

How  these  accidents  may  be  prevented  is  told  in  a  pamphlet 
of  about  200  pages,  prepared  by  us. 

A  first  edition  of  thirty  thousand  copies  was  exhausted,  and 
a  second  edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies  is  now  being  dis- 
tributed. A  copy  has  been  sent  without  charge  to  each  of  the 
Company's  industrial  policy  holders. 

The  price  to  the  public  is  nominal — twenty-five  cents.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 


SURPLUS,  $2,378,053.64 


DIRECTORS; 


WM.  P.  DIXON.  W.  G.  LOW.  WM.  J.  MATHESON.  WILUAM  H.  PORTER. 

ALFRED  W.  HOYT,      FRANK  LYMAN.  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,  ANTON  A.  RAVEN. 

GEO.  E.  IDE,  J.  G.  McCULLOUGH,    HENRY  E.PIERREPONT.    JOHN  J.  RIKER, 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT,  GEO.  F.  SEWARD. 

Principal  Office,  92-94  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


USE  THE  "SANITARY" 
Crystal  Glass  Ice  Cream  Freezer 

And  save  60%  of  Ice  required  in  all  Crank  Freezers.  This 
means  a  saving  of  Money.  Avoid  all  danger  of  Ptomaine 
poisoning  by  using  Crystal  Glass  Freezer  instead  of  metal. 
This  means  health  and  safety. 

NO  CRANKING      NO  GRINDING 

Neither  Crank,  Gear,  nor  Dasher  required.  This  means  happiness  to  the 
housewife.  One  size  only.  Produces  dessert  for  eight  persons.  Unused 
portion  can  be  repacked  and  safely  l^epl  for  days. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  If  he  refuses  or  tries  to  substitute  a  Crank  Freezer,  send  us 
$1.25  for  each  Freezer  desired,  with  dealer's  name,  and  we  will  prompdy  ship  by 
express.     Desctiphve  circulars  and  Special  Offer  for  two  cent  stamp. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  MFG.  CO.  Sole  Manufacturers,  412  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Thw^AwaylfourMose 


UGHTNING  HOSE  MENDER  1A- 
MENDS  ANY  LEAK  *"^ 

Multiplies  the  life  of  your  (garden  lioso.  Mends 
any  1,  ak.  orack.  or  break  instantly.  Nnt  a  make- 
shift repair,  but  a  stronp.  permanent,  lastinj? 
mend.  Useful  for  mending  leaks  in  water  or 
irns  pipes  temporarily.  Keep  a  few  on  hand. 
lOe  at  hardware  stores,  or  sent  prepaid  12c 
stamps. 

Dptrnit  Coin  'Wrappop  Co. 
^        279  Harper  Ave.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Better  let  them  hurt  than  risk  blood, 
poisoning  by  rutting.  But  you  don't  need 
to  do  either.  A-Corn  Salvc.is  the  quick, 
safe  cure. 

15  tonfs  at  druggiBts'  or  by  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co..         Philadelphia 


WE  will  send  to  any  address, 
free,  our  booklet  explain- 
ing the  Certificates  issued 
by  this  institution.  These  Certifi- 
cates yield  6%  per  annum  and  are 
secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
Real  Estate  worth  double  the 
obligation. 

Ask  for  booklet  "  E. " 

CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON.    MISS. 

THEBAA/K  THAT  PAYS  S/X  PER  CEm" 
OA/DOUBL  Y  SECURED  CEPT/E/CATfS 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  30  years. 
At    thm    following    Komlmy    InmtMutomi 


Rot  HprinKti,  Ark. 
DenTfr.  Colorado. 
Writ  Haven,  Conn. 
WaihlBKton,  I).  ('. 
JukMBTllle.FU. 
itUnla,  «a. 


Dwlfht,  III. 
Marlon,  Ind. 
Leilngloti,  Mats. 
Portland,  Mr. 
firftnd  Rapldt,  Hicli. 


EanflBR  City,  lo. 
8t.  I-ouU,  Ho. 

2X01  I.oeiiit  St. 
ll>nrh>it»r,  N.  II. 
Rntfalo,  N.  T. 


Whit*  Plains,  H.  T. 
rolumbuB,  Ohio 
Portland,  OreirOB 
PkUad»lphla,  Pa., 

813  N.  Broad  8t. 


PltUbnrn,  Pa., 

*t\6  Klftk  iTO. 
ProTlden«e,  K.  I. 
Wlnnipei;,  Manitoba* 
LondoD,  EBflaad, 


their  lives  iu  a  contest  of  their  own  skill  and 
daring  against  the  strength  of  the  elements. 
There  was  the  director  of  the  company,  an 
engineer,  Herr  Colsmami,  an  immense  fellow, 
standing  six  feet  two,  with  deep  chest  and 
broad  thick  shoulders.  He  has  the  tight  lips 
of  a  self-reliant  man,  drawn  down  at  the 
corners  in  a  grim  way  that  he  has  acquired 
by  looking  frequently  and  closely  into  the 
face  of  physical  peril.  His  cheeks  are  scarred 
by  the  schldger  slashes  he  received  in  the 
duels  of  his  student  davs.  There  was  his 
fellow  director,  Herr  Eckener,  a  sunburnt 
man,  with  a  light  brown  beard  and  the 
activity  of  a  topgallant  hand.  There  were 
the  officers  of  the  ship,  who  fought  the  storm 
for  nine  wild  hours— Captain  Kahlenberg,  a 
weather-beaten  miUtary  officer;  Lieutenant 
Wagner,  a  dashing  young  sailor;  and  Engineer 
Durr,  Count  Zeppelin's  oldest  lieutenant, 
a  long,  lean,  black-bearded  man  with  a  stump 
where  the  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand 
used  to  be.  It  was  the  coolness  of  these  men 
that  braced  us  all  against  the  unfamiliar 
perils  among  which  we  found  ourselves. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Her  Responsibility. — "Susannah,"  asked 
the  preacher,  when  it  came  her  turn  to  an- 
swer the  usual  question  in  such  cases,  "do 
you  take  this  man  to  be  your  wedded  hus- 
band, for  better  or  for  wor.se " 

"Jes'  as  he  is,  pahson,"  she  interrupted; 
"jes'  as  he  is.  Ef  he  gits  any  bettah  Ah'll 
know  de  good  Lawd'sgwine  to  take'im;  an' 
ef  he  gits  any  wusser,  w'y,  Ah'll  tend  to  'ini 
myself." —  Youth's  Companion. 


Ready  Relief. — Physician — "  Have  you  any 
aches  or  pains  this  morning  ?" 

Patient — "Yes,  Doctor;  it  hurts  me  to 
breathe;  in  fact,  the  only  trouble  now  seems 
to  be  with  my  breath." 

Physician — "All  right.  I'll  give  you 
something  that  will  soon  stop  that." — Good 
Housekeeping. 


A  Warning. — The  recent  publication  of  the 
memoirs  of  a  celebrated  English  university 
professor,  Oscar  BrowTiing,  recalls  a  famous 
epigram — said  to  be  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable ever  composed. 

It  was   perpetrated   by   a   brilliant   pupil, 
J.  K.  Stephen,  upon  the  professor,  who  was 
somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency. 
O.  B.,  oh  be  obedient 

To  nature's  stern  decrees; 
For  tho  you  be  but  one  O.  B., 
You  may  be  too  obese ! 

—  Youth's  Companion. 


His  Ancestry. — King  Edward  was  very  fond 
of  his  eldest  grandson,  and  liked  talking  to 
him.  When  the  little  Prince  was  eleven  his 
grandfather  asked  him  what  he  was  studying 
in  his  history  lesson,  and  was  told,  "  Oh,  all 
about  Perkin  Warbeck."  The  King  asked, 
"Who  was  Perkin  Warbeck?"  and  the  lad 
replied,  "He  pretended  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  king.  But  he  wasn't;  he  was  the  son  of 
respectable  parents." — Tit-Bits. 


In  Case  of  a  Rush. — Prospectivk  Tenant 
— "No,  I'm  afraid  this  fiat  would  be  too 
small.     I  might  want  to  grow  a  beard."' — 

Life. 

GREAT   BKAR  SPRING  WATKR 
ffOc  per  case  of  6  grlass  stoppered  bottles. 


Our  readers  art  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Three  Years  to  Make 
Each  Pipe 

Your  smoke  can't  give  you  all  of  its  charm,  its 
comfort,  its  rare,  soothing  pleasure  if  you  spoil  it 
with  a  poorly  made  i)ipe. 

Tobacco  can't  do  itself  justice  in  a  pipe  that's 
made  in  a  hurry.  You  can't  realize  all  that  this 
means  until  you  smoke  a 


Briar 


(Jlfade  in  ^^^   England) 

For  6i  years  these  pipes  have  been  known  as  the 
best  the  world  can  produce. 

Each  of  these  peerless  pipes  passes  through 
210  operations— and  in  each,  the  workman  ia/ies 
his  time. 

The  bowls  of  these  pipes  are  turned  from  briar 
root  that  is  seasoned  for  three  solid  years.  And 
after  they  are  turned,  an  average  of  only  36  per 
cent  of  these  bowls  are  accepted  oy  our  three  sets 
of  inspectors. 

All  of  this  time,  this  care,  this  effort  is  necessary 
to  give  you  a  perfect  smoke.  At  its  price,  a  B  B  B 
pipe  is  cheaper  than  a  common  pipe. 

All  Styles-All  Prices 

Sold  in  nearly  everj;  town  in  the  world.  Let 
us  mail  you  our  descriptive  booklet.  If  B  B  B 
pipes  are  not  on  sale  at  your  dealer's,  send  us  his 
name  on  a  postal  and  we  shall  see  that  you  are 
supplied. 

ADOLPH  FRANKAU  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

121  West  23d  Street  New  York 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains, xsprockets  and 
Pedals:  Neiu  Departure  Coaster  Brakes  ^TiA 
Hubs:  Puncture  ProofTires;  highest  grade 
eqiiiptnent^nd  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  othcfwheeXs. Guaranteed  J  yrs, 

FACTORY  PRICES  fie  lisr^X^S 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  :.t? 

proval,  freight  Pre  Paid,  zx^y'w\i^tt.  in  U.S., 
•without  acentin advance,  DONOTBUY 
a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at 
any  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog 
and  special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new 
_  A  postal  brings  everything.     IVrite  it  now. 

TipCC  Coaster  Brake RearWheels,  lamps, 
I  lllbv  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  ouf 
bicycles,  tl«es  and  sundries.    Write  todav 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.    Dept.  A.  174,     CHICAGO 

Razor  Blade  Sensation  ! 

Hollow-Ground  Thin  Blade* 


THE   LIIEKAT^V  i:)IGEST 

Persuasive  Recruiting. — The  Captain  of  the 
lioys'  Hripwlo  was  anxious  to  add  recruits  to 
his  (•()iiii)any.  "Now,  you  hids,"  \w.  r(>- 
luarkcd  to  the  youngsters  already  under  liis 
command;  "1  want  each  of  you  to  l)ring  in 
two  new  members."  There  were  several 
ready  promises,  but  one  httie  lad  appeared 
to  hesitate.  "  What's  your  difficulty  ?  "  asked 
the  Captain.  "Please,  sir,"  came  the  timid 
response,  "  there's  only  one  boy  down  our 
street  that  I  can  lick." — London  Daihj 
News. 
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A  Wise  Bullet. — Cooper  drew  his  revolver 
and  fired  two  shots.  One  of  the  bullets  took 
effect  in  the  forehead  of  the  assailant  and  he 
dropt  to  the  cement  walk.  The  other  fled. — 
News  item  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal. 


Encouragement.  —  Tattered  Timothy — 
"I've  been  trampin'  four  years,  ma'am,  an' 
it's  all  'cause  I  heard  that  the  doctors  recom- 
mended walkin'  as  the  best  exercise." 

Mrs.  Prim — "Well,  the  doctors  are  right. 
Walk  along."— Tit-Bits. 


Colognial. — Mrs.  Oldbludde — "  I  hear  that 
you  have  very  fine  Colonial  furniture  in  the 
house  you  have  rented. " 

Mrs.  Newrich — "I  don't  know,  ma'am, 
but  we've  been  to  Cologne,  and  I  never  saw 
any  like  it  there." — Town  Topics. 


Higher  Education. — Gerald — "  I  have  never 
kissed  a  girl  before." 

Geraldine — "  You  have  come  to  the  wrong 
place;  I'm  not  running  a  preparatory  school." 
— Town  Topics. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

July  22. — The  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
is  reported  to  have  ordered  the  expulsion  of  21 
American  and  English  Mormon  missionaries 
from  Germany. 

July  23. — The  English  suffragettes  hold  a  mon- 
ster demonstration  in  London. 

July  25. — It  is  reported  that  during  the  last  ten 
days  Russia  has  expelled  941  Jews  from  Kief 
and  its  suburbs;  records  show  7,593  expulsions 
since  May  14. 

July  27. — Dispatches  state  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment may  fortify  Trinidad  owing  to  the  re- 
cent discoveries  of  petroleum  and  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  island  in  relation  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

July  28. — It  is  announced  that  Germany  has  de- 
clined to  respond  to  the  request  of  Madriz's 
Foreign  Minister  for  intervention  in  Nicaragua 
against  the  alleged  interference  of  the  United 

States. 

Much  cholera  is  being  reported  in  Russia;   there 
have  been  5,979  deaths  in  the  past  week. 


No.  4 

50c 

adoz. 

Blade 

Monopoly] 

Broken 


No.  2 

50c 

adoz. 

Better 

Blades  For 

Less  Money 


It  IS  not  necessary  to  pay  high  prices  for  unsatisfactory  blades. 
Clarlt's  Hollow-grinding  is  the  master-cutler's  edge  that  per- 
mits correct  diagonal  stroke,  and  stays  sharp  twice  as  long. 
Until  your  dealer  stocks  them,  will  mail  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  and  dealer's  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  DEALERS  WANTED  EVERYWHEEE 
^lark  Blade  &  Ruor  Co.,  58  Smnmer  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Hay  Fever 

and  Asthma 

Sufferers  from  these  two  afflictions  can  be  greatly 
relieved  by  the  use  of  a  little  device  which  we  will 
send  to  any  address  to  be  tested  7  days  before  you 
decide  to  keep  it. 

This  device  filters  the  air.  The  dust,  pollen  and 
other  foreign  matter,  which  produce  irritation  that 
causes  Hay  Fever  and  the  paroxysms  of  Asthma,  are 
eliminated.  Relief  is  immediate.  The  delicate  mem- 
branes of  the  nasal  cavities  are  rested  and  protected 
so  that  the  affected  parts  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
gain their  normal  powers  of  resistance.  This  device 
is  not  a  cure,  but  it  gives  relief  instantly.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  They  are  not  annoying  and  cannot  be  seen 
when  worn. 

Send  name  and  address  so  that  we  may  let  you 
have  a  7  days'  test  of  this  little  device.— The  Nasal- 
filter  Company,  434  Globe  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PEICKII 


Speedily  Relieved  by 

CUTICURA 

Soap  and  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment. These  pure,  sweet 
and  gentle  emollients  have 
no  rivals  for  summer  rashes, 
itchings,  chafings,  sunburn 
and  bites  and  stings,  as  well 
as  for  everyday  use  in  pre- 
serving, purifying  and  beau- 
tifying the  skin  and  hair. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq,;  Paris,  10,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d'Antin;  Australia,  R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney.  India, 
B.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta;  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.; 
Japan,  Maruya,  Ltd.,  Toklo;  So.  Africa,  Lennon, 
Ltd..  Cape  Town,  etc.:  U.S.A.,  Potter  Drug  &  Chem. 
Corp..  Sole  Props.,  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

i^-32-page  Cuticura  Book,  post-tree,  a  Guide  to 
the  Best  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Hair. 
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A  First  Mortgage  on  Real  Estate 
worth  at  least  double  the  obligation 
will  be  assigned  to  every  purchaser  of 
our  Secured  Certificates  yielding  6%. 

Write  for  booklet  "F"  which  ex- 
plains fully. 


1 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  fc  TRUST  CO. 

iCAPITALtSURPlUS  $400,000 00    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


H.R  STATIONARY  ,\S^"'^ 
GASOLINE  ENGINE  *76 


For  Farmwork,  Irrigation 
or  Pumping,  Factory  use 
and  Electric  Lighting. 


HP 
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3  to  20  h.  p.— perfectly  gov- 
erned-gruaranteed  by  a  respons- 
ible firm.  Write  for  particulars, 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.  1t6  Leib  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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T^HEREVER 
'  ^  vacation  days 
may  find  you,  look 
for  the  Store  that 
shows    this    Sign 


It  is  connected  by  tele- 
graph and  express  with 
the  Whitman  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia  and  has 
a  fresh  and  perfect  supply 
of  the  famous  Fussy 
Package  Chocolates, 
Honey  White  Nougat, 
Chocolate  Peppermint 
Marshmallows  and  a 
hundred  other  distinctive 
Whitman  packages. 

Should  you  fail  to  find  an 
agency  convenient  we  will 
send  by  mail  prepaid  a  Fussy 
Package  at  $1.00  a  pound; 
White  Nougat  in  50c  packages; 
Chocolate  Peppermint  Marsh- 
mallows  in  50c  packages;  or 
Chocolate-covered  Maraschino 
Cherries  in  50c  packages. 

If  you  don't  find  the  sign, 
send  to  us  direct.  Ask  for  a  copy 
of  our  booklet,  "Suggestions." 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc., 

Esiablished  ISM 
Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of 
Whitman's 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate, 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Hmiyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Substitutes 


BRIGHTFN   IIP      Your  Slatloncw  in  the 

[Diviunicii  ur    office,     bank. 

SCHOOL  or  HOME  bv  using 
WASHBURNE'S  PATENT 
PAPER  FASTENERS. 

75,000.000 

SOLD  the  past  YEAR 

should  convince  YOU  of 

their  SUPERIORITY. 

Trade  0.  K.M'"!' 
Made  of  brat*,  3  sizes.    In  brass  boxes  of  1 00. 
Handsomt.Compact.StroiiK.NoSlippinK.NEVER!  ^ 
All  italioners.  Send  10c  (or  sample  box  of  50, i 
assorted  sizes.     Illustrated  booklet  free. 

The  0.  K    Mfg.  Co..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  N9  IB, 


According  to  dispatdies  the  Vatican  has  refused 
to  negotiate  with  .Spain  for  the  revision  of  the 
Concordat  unless  the  decree  against  religious 
societies  is  withdrawn. 


Domestic 

July  2.3. — The  crew  and  pa.ssengers  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  steamer  Momtts,  afire  off  the  Florida 
coast,  are  rescued  by  aid  summoned  by  wireless 
telegraph. 

Twenty-five  hundred  naval  reserves  begin  a 
cruise  of  instruction  under  the  direction  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

The  nominees  on  the  Pennsylvania  .State  Repub- 
lican ticket  are  formally  iiotified  of  their  nom- 
ination at  Pittsburg;  Congressman  J.  K.  Tener 
is  the  nominee  for  Governor. 

July  24. — It  is  announced  at  Washington  that  the 
public  domain  of  the  United  States  now  in- 
cludes 731,000,000  acres. 

The  Texas  Democratic  State  Convention  nom- 
inates O.  B.  Colquitt  for  Governor. 

July  25. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration  shows  that  1,041,570  foreigners 
landed  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1910. 

At  a  meeting  of  bankers  in  New  York  a  new 
system  of  issuing  domestic  and  foreign  bills  of 
lading  to  prevent  cotton  frauds  is  formulated. 

July  26. — The  Nebraska  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention at  Grand  Island  rejects  William  J. 
Bryan's  county  option  plank  by  a  vote  of  465 
to  394  and  is  considered  to  have  deposed  him  as 
leader;  the  Republican  Convention  adopts  a 
count  j;  option  plank  and  is  reported  to 
have  indorsed  the  Taft  administration  while 
declaring  for  "insurgency"  and  against 
"Cannonism." 

July  27. — The  Ohio  Republican  State  Convention 
at  Columbus  nominates  Warren  G.  Harding  of 
Marion  for  Governor;  the  platform  commends 
the  Taft  administration  and  endorses  Mr.  Taft 
for  reelection  in  1912. 

July  28.— The  Minnesota  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention nominates  John  Lind  for  Governor. 

The  Independent  State  Convention  in  Pennsyl- 
vania nominates  William  H.  Berry  for  Gover- 
nor and  adopts  the  name  Keystone  Party;  the 
platform  attacks  existing  political  conditions. 


Recent  Census  Returns 

Adams  Co.,  111.,  containing  Quincy, 

64,588,  a  loss  of  2,470 

Belleville,  111 21,  122,  a  gain  of  3,638 

Central  Falls,  R.  I 22,754,  a  gain  of  6,587 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  containing  Jamestown 

and  Dunkirk 105,126,  a  gain  of  16,812 

Columbus,  0 181,548,  a  gain  of  44.6% 

Cranston,  R.  1 21,171,  a  gain  of  7,828 

Cumberland,  R.  I.  .  .  .10,107,  a  gain  of  1,182 
East  Providence,  R.  I.  15,808,  a  gain  of  3,670 
East  St.  Louis,  111.  .  ..58,547,  a  gain  of  28,892 

Enid,  Okla 13,799 

Jackson,  Miss 21,262,  a  gain  of  13,446 

Lynchburg,  Va 29,494 

Muskogee,  * 25,278 

Newport,  R:  1 27,149,  a  gain  of  5,115 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  64,205,  a  gain  of  540% 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 51,622,  a  gain  of  12,391 

Peoria,  111 66,950,  a  gain  of  10,850 

Providence,  R.  I 224,326,  a  gain  of  27.8% 

Pueblo,  Col 44,395,  a  gain  of  57.7% 

Rhode  Island 542,674,  a  gain  of  26.6% 

Texas,  45  counties.  .700,755,  a  gain  of  226,417 

Warwick,   R.  1 26,629,  a  gain  of  5,313 

Washington,  D.  C 331,069,  a  gain  of  19'',, 

Wilmington,  Del 87,411,  a  gain  of  14.3'',, 

Woonsocket,  R.  1 38,125,  a  gain  of  9,921 


KTM  E  ^m 

EwaneE 
SVSTEfK    OF  "^ 

WATER.      SUPPLY 


a 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 

No  matter  how  far  you  1  ive  from 
the  city,  you  can  have  all  the  san-" 
itary  conveniences  of  the  best  city 
water  works  system — an  abundance  of 
water,  under  strong  pressure,  for  your    , 
bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  gar- 
den—any  Adhere.  Good  fire  protection  too. 

This  splendid  water  supply  service  asa-^ 
ured  if  you  install  the 

Ke  wanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

The  Kewanee  Tank  is  located  in  the  cellar  or 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  water  is  delivered 
byair  pressure.  Noelevatedor  attic  tank  toieak, 
freeze,  overflow  or  collapse.  The  tank  is  made  oi 
Bteel  plates  and  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 

We  Duild  the  finest  lino  of  pumpinfr  machini?ry--the  re- 
Bult  of  over  ten  years  experimentmif  and  practical  exper- 
ience.    Kewnneo  pumps  are  openite<i  by  hand,  irnsolino 
enR-ineB,  electric  motors,  etc.        Kew.inee    Syatema    are 
compli'to.    They  are  easy  to  inatJlll.     Kvcry  plant  Bent 
out  under  a  positive  Kuarantee.      Over  10,000   Ke- 
wanee  Systems  in  successful  operation.    No 
chartre  for  enjrineering  service.     Write  for  illuB- 
trated  catalo^f  No  '21 


Kewanee  Water  Sapply  Co.,  Kewanee,  III. 

50  Church  St.  New  York  Cly 

1212  MarquetteBldg.,aicago 

305  Diamond  Bank,  Building, 

Pillsburgh  Pa.. 


Erected  in  WouQlawn  C.  uielery,  Woodlawu.  N.  Y. 

MEMORIAL    SHAFTS 

To  better  show  you  the  splendid  propor- 
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INSURGENT  VICTORIES  IN  KANSAS  AND 

IOWA 

INSURGENCY,  which  seemed  to  play  so  ineffectual  a  part 
in  the  Ohio  Convention,  again  looms  large  on  the  political 
horizon  as  the  result  of  last  week's  primaries  in  Kansas 
and  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  Iowa.  In  line  with 
Ohio's  action,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  that  of  the 
Republican  State  Convention  in  Minnesota,  which  not  only  in- 
dorsed President  Taft  and  his  Administration,  but  voted  down 
a  resolution  condemning  the  tariff.  But  now,  as  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  remarks,  those  Republicans  who  believed 
that  the  fires  of  insurgency  would  soon  burn  themselves  out 
must  revise  their  views  in  the  light  of  the  results  in  Kansas 
and  Iowa.  "  It  is  certain,  for  the  moment, "  adds  the  same  paper, 
"  that  the  insurgent  cause  is  reviving  and  that  the  voice  of  Kan- 
sas must  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  whole  political  situa- 
tion." One  result,  it  predicts,  will  be  a  brightening  of  Senator 
La  Follette's  prospects  in  Wisconsin.  "  Insurgency  is  certainly 
in  the  saddle  out  in  Iowa  and  Kansas,"  declares  the  New  York 
Commercial  (Com.),  while  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  points 
out  that  the  movement  "  has  sustained  no  serious  losses  "  any- 
where, while  it  has  "  held  its  own  in  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and 
the  Dakotas. "  "  In  general,  the  insurgent  cause  has  made  head- 
way," says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.). 

Speaker  Cannon,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  result 
in  Kansas,  reminded  his  questioner  that  the  same  week  had  also 
witnessed  primaries  in  Missouri  and  Oklahoma,  and  that  in  both 
of  these  States  the  voting  favored  the  regulars  rather  than  the 
insurgents.  He  might  also  have  pointed  to  the  denunciation  of 
insurgency  and  the  indorsement  of  Secretary  Ballinger  by  the 
Washington  Republican  State  Convention  at  Tacoma.  As  it  is, 
several  papers  answer  him  by  pointing  out  that  in  neither  Okla- 
homa nor  Missouri  was  the  issue  sharply  drawn  between  the 
progressive  and  standpat  wings  of  the  Republican  party.  In 
Kansas,  however,  a  Topeka  dispatch  informs  us,  the  State-wide 
primaries  were  fought  out,  as  far  as  the  Republicans  were  con- 
cerned, on  the  distinct  issue  of  standpatism  versus  insurgency. 
It  was,  says  the  same  dispatch,  the  first  big  test  of  this  issue. 
Six  of  the  eight  Congressmen  from  Kansas  were  "  standpatters," 
and  in  their  behalf  Speaker  Cannon  recently  stumped  the  State. 
Yet  in  spite  of  his  efforts  all  but  two  of  the  six  failed  to  secure 
their  renomination  at  the  primaries,  the  nominations  being  cap- 
tured by  their  insurgent  rivals.  E.  H.  Madison  and  Victor 
Murdock,  the  two  insurgent   Congressmen,  were  renominated 


without  opposition,  while  Governor  Stubbs,  also  an  insurgent, 
won  his  renomination  by  a  greatly  increased  majority,  altho  the 
regulars  put  a  candidate  in  the  field  against  him. 

The  country  at  large,  says  the  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.),  gave 
more  attention  to  the  Kansas  conflict  than  to  the  battle  in  any 
other  State,  because  the  Kansas  primaries  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  popular  sentiment  "  on  the  nation- 
wide issue  of  government  by  the  great  special  interests  of 
stock-watering  and  public  exploitation,  or  by  and  for  the  ex- 
ploited many."  And  the  Kansas  City  Times  (Ind.)  remarks  that 
"  many  a  November  election  has  passed  with  much  less  excite- 
ment than  has  attended  the  midsummer  primary  campaigns  of 
this  year. "     It  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Not  since  the  Civil  War  has  there  been  such  intense  interest 
in  Congressional  nominations.  ,  .  .  There  is  a  rivalry  between 
the  two  great  parties  to  present  men  especially  fitted  to  meet 
the  great  moral  issues  before  the  country,  but  even  more  in- 
tense is  the  rivalry  between  the  reactionaries  and  the  pro- 
gressives for  possession  of  the  Republican  party." 

In  the  Emporia  Gazette  (Rep.),  William  Allen  White's  paper, 
we  read : 

"  The  fight  to  free  the  Republican  party  of  Kansas  from  the 
domination  of  the  great  business  interests  of  the  East  is  won. 
The  fight  was  won  on  the  moral  side  of  the  tariff  issue. 

"  Little  else  was  discust.  Little  else  interested  the  people. 
When  Bristow,  Murdock,  Stubbs,  and  Cummins  talked  to  the 
people  of  Kansas  they  turned  out  by  the  acre.  When  Senator 
Curtis  and  the  '  standpat '  Congressmen  tried  to  make  Taft  the 
issue,  the  people  turned  away.  Taft  was  dragged  into  this  fight 
as  a  shield  for  his  friends.  He  was  battered  down  unnecessarily 
in  order  to  rebuke  those  who  sought  to  hide  behind  him.  His 
share  in  the  defeat  is  none  the  less  humiliating  because  his 
fi'iends — those  whom  he  consulted  and  favored  in  Kansas  matters 
— selfishly  brought  his  name  into  the  contest.  The  men  who 
are  making  a  fight  for  a  free  State  ignored  Taft. " 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  evidently  disgusted  with 
the  [^result,  asks:  "Is  Kansas  Republican,  or  is  it  Populist 
again?"  To,  the  same  paper  the  insurgents  appear  as  "the 
plain-clothes  men  of  the  Democracy."  But  as  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  remarks,  "Kansas  insurgents  are  now  the 
regulars,  and  can  point  to  their  strong  indorsement  by  the 
voters  of  the  party  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  all  that  they  have 
done  or  intend  to  do."  The  result,  says  the  Baltimore  News 
(Ind.),  "can  not  be  said  to  affect  the  Administration's  prestige 
one  way  or  another, "  being  merely  a  protest  against "  Aldrichism 
and  Cannonism. "  As  far  as  the  Republican  party  in  the  Nation 
is  concerned,  it  adds,  "  it  would  seem  to  be  better  to  have  the 
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insurgents  win."    This  view  is  shared  by  the  New  York  Press 
(Rep.),  which  says: 

"  Instead  of  hurting  the  party,  the  heated  contest  between 
regulars  and  insurgents  in  Kansas  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  made 
the  Republican  prospects  brighter  by  bringing  about  a  survival 
of  the  fittest  candidates  in  the  primaries  of  yesterday. 

''  This  is  an  instance  to  show  that  the  direct  method  of  choos- 


MAKING    THE    OLD    PAHTY    DO. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 

ing  party  nominees  is  the  wisest  way  to  bring  parties  into  close 

touch  with  the  people 

"  Nowhere  is  the  outlook  for  Republican  success  brighter  to- 
day than  it  is  in  Kansas,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  factional  struggle 
of  uncommon  intensity.  Even  in  Pennsylvania  disgust  with 
both  old  party  machines  has  brought  about  the  formation  of  a. 
strong  new  party  with  popular  candidates  in  the  field.  A  battle 
like  the  one  fought  in  Kansas  clears  the  air  and  has  a  tonic 
effect  on  the  party  organization. " 

If  President  Taft  peruses  the  returns  from  Kansas,  thinks 
the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  he  "  need  not  await  the  return 
from  the  West  of  his  emissary.  Senator  Crane. "  These  returns, 
remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  prove  that  "the 
Republican  members  who  stood  by  Speaker  Cannon  in  the  fight 
to  liberalize  the  House  rules  seriously  misjudged  home  senti- 
ment. "    The  same  paper  adds : 

"  The  system  with  which  Mr.  Cannon  has  been  identified  has 
been  overthrown.  The  voters  are  through  with  it,  and  it  is  time 
to  forget  it  in  the  interest  of  party  progress  and  harmony." 

The  insurgent  gains  in  the  various  States,  declares  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch,  have  already  made  it  certain  that  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  will  not  be  Speaker  of  the  next  House,  even  if  that 
body  is  controlled  by  the  Republicans.  State  primaries  to  date, 
we  are  told,  indicate  a  net  gain  for  the  insurgents  of  not  less 
than  seven  seats.  In  the  last  House  there  were  28  implacable 
insurgents,  and  enough  "  near-insurgents  "  to  sometimes  swell 
the  insurgent  vote  to  more  than  40. 

In  Iowa  the  Republican  State  Convention  was  completely 
dominated  by  the  insurgent  element,  under  the  leadership  of 
Senators  Dolliver  and  Cummins.  On  the  tariff  issue  the  plat- 
form adopted  declares : 

"  We  do  not  recognize  the  revision  of  1909  as  a  satisfactory 
fulfilment  of  the  party  promise.  In  order  to  bring  a  tariff  law 
into  a  complete  compliance  with  the  rule  of  the  platform,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing 
dutiable  commodities  at  home  and  abroad  should  be  correctly 
known. 

"  Therefore  we  favor  the  creation  of  an  independent,   non- 


partizan  tariff  commission  which  shall  be  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Congress  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  in  other  countries  and  publish  the  facts  so 
that  not  only  Congress  but  the  people  shall  be  advised  of  the 
results  of  its  investigation.  Until  such  a  commission  is  author- 
ized, we  approve  the  efforts  of  the  President  to  secure  such  in- 
formation through  a  board  of  experts  employed  for  that  purpose. 
"  We  profoundly  believe  that  when  the  tariff  is  again  revised 
its  schedules  should  be  considered  separately,  so  that  each  sub- 
ject may  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits  and  thus  secure  fair 
and  impartial  action  on  the  part  of  Congress." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Iowa  primaries,  of  a  month 
or  two  ago,  were  not  without  comfort  for  the  regulars.  But 
with  the  State  Convention  came  a  startling  change  in  the  situ- 
ation. According  to  a  Des  Moines  dispatch  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  President  Taft's  picture  was  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  walls  of  the  Coliseum,  which  were  adorned  with  portraits 
of  other  distinguished  Republicans.  The  convention  indorsed 
"  such  efforts  as  President  Taft  and  his  advisers  have  made  to 
fulfil  the  promises  of  the  national  platform,"  emphasized  its 
"  long  and  well-settled  faith  in  the  Republican  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection," and  indorsed  insurgency.  Senator  Cummins  spoke  of 
his  party  as  the  party  of  Grant,  McKinley,  and  Roosevelt,  but 
failed  to  mention  Mr.  Taft's  name.  Of  the  attitude  of  in- 
surgency toward  the  tariff  issue  he  said : 

"  The  Republican  platform  of  1908  solemnly  prescribed  a  rule 
with  which  to  measure  import  duties,  to  the  end  that  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  both  capital  and  labor,  might  share  in  our 
prosperity 

"  But  the  leaders  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  refused 
to  recognize  the  party  pledge  ;  refused  to  be  guided  by  the  rule 
which  had  been  announced,  and  forced  through  Congress  a  tariff 
bill  without  even  the  pretense  of  attempting  to  ascertain,  or  of 
applying  when  ascertained,  the  standard  which  the  party  had 
established 

"  If  there  had  been  an  honest  attempt  to  fix  duties  according 
to  the  cost  of  production,  I  might  have  yielded  my  view  on  the 
question  of  fact ;  but  there  was  no  such  attempt,  and  I,  for 
one,  refused  to  follow,  and  would  refuse  again  to  follow, 
Aldrich,  Hale,  Lodge,  Cannon,  Payne,  and  Dalzell  into  a  sneer- 
ing, contemptuous,  open  repudiation  of  my  party  platform.  .  .  . 

"  In  all  that  has  been  said  by  those  who  have,  during  the  last 


THE  CYCI.ON'E  SEASON   IN  KANSAS. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

year,  defended  the  measure,  there  has  been  no  claim  that  we 
either  fixt,  or  tried  to  fix,  the  duties  according  to  the  cost  of 
production,  and  yet  that  is  the  test,  and  the  only  test,  by  which 
the  act  should  be  tried  if  we  have  any  regard  for  our  plighted 
words 
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'talk  ahout  vour  shower  baths!' 


I.KARMING    TO    DANCE    OS    A    RECRKA  1  los     III.K. 


A    PLUNGE    IN    A    PUBLIC    FOUNTAIN 


SWING   CRADLES   PROVIDED    BY   THE   CITY   IN   A    VACANT  LOT  OX    THE 

EAST    SIDE. 


MIDSUMMER   COMFORT   FOR   NEW   YORK'S   CHILDREN. 


"The  logical,  sensible  thing-  to  do  is  to  correct  our  mistake." 

"Anything  like  real  harmony  and  effective  united  action," 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "  it  now  appears  im- 
possible to  bring  about  within  three  months. "  That  paper  sees 
the  clouds  of  civil  war  overhanging  the  Republican  party. 


PROFESSOR  JAMES'S  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 

WAR 

SHALL  we  ever  have  armies  of  peace  instead  of  armies  of 
war  ?  Prof.  William  James,  who  writes  upon  this  theme 
in  the  August  McClure's,  does  not  pose  the  question  ;  he 
presents  a  suggestion.  He  examines  first  of  all  the  arguments 
of  the  militarist  side  in  favor  of  war.  He  perceives,  with 
sympathetic  insight,  how  revolting  "  to  the  militarily  patriotic 
and  romantic-minded  "  is  such  "a  sheep's  paradise  "  as  the  paci- 
fists argue  for,  "  a  world  of  clerks  and  teachers,  of  coeducation 
and  zoophily,  ...  of  industrialism  unlimited  and  femininism 
unabashed. "  He  grants  fully  the  earnestness  of  such  writers  as 
Gen.  Homer  Lea  and  S.  R.  Steinmetz  to  whom  war  is  virtually 
a  heaven-ordained  institution.  "  Fear  of  emancipation  from  the 
fear  regime,"  is  the  way  he  sums  up  the  militarist  attitude. 

Then  Professor  James  leaves  the  side  of  his  antagonists  and 
proceeds  to  state  that  he  personally  devoutly  believes  in  an  ulti- 
mate reign  of  peace  ;  that  "  the  fatalistic  view  of  the  war  func- 
tion is  to  me  nonsense,  for  I  know  that  war-making  is  due  to 
definite  motives  and  subject  to  prudential  checks  and  reasonable 
criticisms,  just  like  any  other  form  of  enterprise."  But  a  per- 
manently successful  peace-economy,  he  admits,  "  can  not  be  a 


simple  pleasure-economy."  Now,  we  must  always,  whatever 
the  future,  "  subject  ourselves  collectively  to  those  severities 
that  answer  to  our  real  position  upon  this  only  partly  hospitable 
globe. "    If,  then — but  here  we  may  best  quote  Professor  James : 

"  If  now— and  this  is  my  idea — there  were,  instead  of  military 
conscription,  a  conscription  of  the  whole  youthful  population 
to  form  for  a  certain  number  of  years  a  part  of  the  army  en- 
listed against  nature,  the  injustice  would  tend  to  be  evened  out, 
and  numerous  other  benefits  to  the  commonwealth  would  follow. 
The  military  ideals  of  hardihood  and  discipline  would  be  wrought 
into  the  growing  fiber  of  the  people  ;  no  one  would  remain  blind, 
as  the  luxurious  classes  now  are  blind,  to  man's  real  relations 
to  the  globe  he  lives  on,  and  to  the  permanently  solid  and  hard 
foundations  of  his  higher  life.  To  coal-  and  iron-mines,  to 
freight-trains,  to  fishing-fleets  in  December,  to  dish-washing, 
clothes-washing,  and  window-washing,  to  road-building  and 
tunnel-making,  to  foundries  and  stoke-holes,  and  to  the  frames 
of  sky-scrapers,  would  our  gilded  youths  be  drafted  off,  accord- 
ing to  their  choice,  to  get  the  childishness  knocked  out  of  them, 
and  to  come  back  into  society  with  healthier  sympathies  and 
soberer  ideas.  They  would  have  paid  their  blood-tax,  done 
their  part  in  the  immemorial  human  warfare  against  nature ; 
they  would  tread  the  earth  more  proudly ;  the  women  would 
value  them  more  highly ;  they  would  be  better  fathers  and 
teachers  of  the  following  generation. 

"  Such  a  conscription,  with  the  state  of  public  opinion  that 
would  have  required  it,  and  the  moral  fruits  it  would  bear, 
would  preserve  in  the  midst  of  a  pacific  civilization  the  manly 
virtues  which  the  military  party  is  so  afraid  of  seeing  disap- 
pear in  peace.  We  should  get  toughness  without  callousness, 
authority  with  as  little  criminal  cruelty  as  possible,  and  painful 
work  done  cheerily  because  the  duty  is  temporary,  and  threatens 
not,  as  now,  to  degrade  the  whole  remainder  of  one's  life.  I 
spoke  of  the  '  moral  equivalent '  of  war.  So  far,  war  has  been 
the   only  force   that  can  discipline   a  whole  community,  and. 
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The  PouTiCAii  Noah — "  You  fellows  may  be  looking  for  a  good 
dry  place  yet." 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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IT  S    A    COLD    DAY    WHEN    THE    DEMOCRATIC    PARTY    CAN  T    FIND    A 
NEW    ABYSS    TO    FALL    INTO. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


MR.  BRYAN  TO  THE  RESCUE. 


until  an  equivalent  discipline  is  organized,  I  believe  that  w^ar 
must  have  its  w^ay.  But  I  have  no  serious  doubt  that  the  ordi- 
nary prides  and  shames  of  social  man,  once  developed  to  a  cer- 
tain intensity,  are  capable  of  organizing  such  a  moral  equiva- 
lent as  I  have  sketched,  or  some  other  just  as  effective  for  pre- 
serving manliness  of  type.  Tho  an  infinitely  remote  Utopia 
just  now,  in  the  end  it  is  but  a  question  of  time,  of  skilful 
propagandism,  and  of  opinion-making  men  seizing  historic 
opportunities." 

The  nevpspaper  comment  aroused  by  Professor  James's  sug- 
gestion naturally  falls  into  two  divisions.  Some  papers,  like 
the  New  York  Press,  believe  that  "  the  speculation  is  a  pretty 
one,  but  it  does  the  Professor's  heart  more  credit  than  his  head. " 
Others  are  more  commendatory,  as,  for  instance,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  which  finds  the  thoughts  advanced  by  Pro- 
fessor James  to  be  based  on  elements  of  human  nature  that 
have  deep  roots  in  history  and  touch  vitally  "  the  deeper  neces- 
sities of  the  soul  of  man." 


SELFISH   LEGISLATION    AND    A 
ROOSEVELT     REMEDY 

THE  REASON  why  the  "  pork  barrel,"  special  tariff 
favors,  and  private  pension  bills  become  law,  is  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  regard  their  Congressmen 
as  "solicitors  for  their  districts,  and  not  primarily  as  law- 
makers for  the  nation."  The  authority  for  this  statement  is  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  has  had  over  ten 
years  of  service  at  Washington,  and  who  is  characterized  by  the 
editors  of  The  World's  Work  as  a  member  of  several  of  the 
most  important  committees  who  has  a  reputation  of  '"getting 
things  done  "  for  his  constituency.  He  states  in  an  article  in 
the  August  number  of  that  magazine,  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
letters  which  a  Congressman  receives  from  his  constituents  are 
requests  for  special  favors  to  be  paid  for  by  the  National 
Treasury.  The  truth  of  this  serious  charge  is  admitted  by  ex- 
President  Roosevelt,  who,  in  an  Outlook  editorial,  goes  on  to 
propose  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

The  first  experience  related  by  the  anonymous  Congressman 
relates  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff.  Practically  the  entire 
wealth  of  his  district,  he  explains,  was  produced  by  five  pro- 


tected industries.  In  May,  1909,  he  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  a  powerful  commercial  association 
in  his  district : 

"  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  this  asso- 
ciation to  advise  you  that  at  a  special  meeting  May  20,  a  resolu- 
tion, copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  was  unanimously  adopted,  urging 
our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  every  endeavor  to  have 
the  present  tariff  on  [mentioning  three  of  the  products  of  the 
industries  referred  to]  increased  one  cent  per  pound  and  the 
present  tariff  on  [mentioning  the  other  two  products]  increased 
half  a  cent  per  pound.     I  wish  to  further  advise  you  that  we 

have  heard  from  Senator  ■ and  he  informs  us  that  he  will 

take  care  of  this  matter  in  the  Senate." 

As  the  bill  was  finally  passed,  the  tariff  was  increased  half  a 
cent  a  pound  on  two  of  these  products  and  was  unchanged  on 
the  others.  A  year  later,  when  popular  clamor  against  the  new 
tariff  grew  acute,  this  same  association  wrote  to  the  Congress- 
man denouncing  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill  as  "  without  doubt  the 
most  iniquitous  measure  ever  enacted  by  Congress,"  and  re- 
questing him  to  explain  why  he  had  voted  for  it  "with  the 
Reactionaries. "  The  demand  for  an  explanation,  was,  however, 
dropt  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  association  that  the  Con- 
gressman was  in  part  responsible  for  the  increased  tariffs  given 
the  products  of  his  own  district.  In  like  manner  a  newspaper 
which  had  commended  him  when  he  was  endeavoring  to  have 
the  schedules  so  fixt  as  to  favor  the  producers  at  home  turned 
upon  him  after  the  law  had  become  operative  in  its  entirety  as 
"  a  member  of  the  legislative  banditti  responsible  for  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  measure." 

The  writer  gives  one  letter  as  a  sample  of  the  hundreds  of 
pension  requests  that  he  has  filed  away.  It  is  from  the  pastor 
of  a  large  and  wealthy  church  in  his  district  and  reads  as 
follows : 


"  I  received  a  call  from  James  H 
he  told  me  that  he  had  received 


.  several  days  ago,  and 

a  very  unsatisfactory  letter 
from  you  regarding  his  chances  for  getting  a  pension.  Now, 
Congressman,  while  I  know  he  deserted  during  the  second  year 
of  the  war,   yet  there  must  be  some  way  the  matter  can  be 

covered  up  and be  given  a  pensionable  status.     He  is  at 

present  a  charge  on  my  congregation.  Every  one  seems  to  be 
able  to  get  a  pension.  Why  not  he  ?  Do  what  you  can  for  him, 
and  oblige." 

Altho  the  appropi-iation  for  pensions  this  year  is  $155,000,000, 
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PROGRESS   AT   PANAMA. 

These  latest  photographs  of  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  at  Gatun  show  the  massive  character  of  tlie  Canal  locks.  At  the  left  is  one 
of  the  main  walls  of  the  upper  Gatun  lock,  of  solid  concrete,  1,100  feet  long  and  92  feet  wide,  tapering  from  50  to  8  feet  in  thickness.  The 
method  of  construction  and  reinforcement  of  another  wall  is  .seen  in  the  center,  wliile  on  the  left  is  a  view  looking  north  taken  from  the 
nearly  completed  floor  of  the  upper  lock. 


this  Congressman  believes  that  "  if  the  demands  of  reputable 
men  and  women  made  on  Congressmen  to  get  pensions  for  men 
in  no  way  deserving  them  were  complied  with,  even  in  small 
part,  and  the  pension  laws  could  be  sucessfully  evaded,  we 
should  have  a  pension-roll  of  $500,000,000  per  year." 

"  As  persistent  if  not  so  numerous  as  the  pension  requests  are 
those  for  expenditures  upon  local  rivers  and  harbors,"  we  are 
told,  altho  these  requests  are  not  usually  made  by  letter  but  by 
delegations  sent  to  Washington  for  the  purpose.  Here  again, 
the  country  is  "  paying  tremendous  annual  tribute  to  local  sel- 
fishness." And  so  it  is  in  all  other  legislation,  exclaims  our 
informer — 

"  The  dictum  of  the  '  constituency  '  to  the  Congressman  is : 
'  Get  all  you  can  for  US. '  There  are  no  restrictions  placed  on 
his  methods  of  getting  it.  The  term  '  Billion-Dollar  Congress  ' 
is  employed  as  an  indictment  of  legislative  extravagance.  If 
the  Representatives  in  Congress  should  fulfil  one-tenth  of  the 
demands  for  raids  on  the  National  Treasury  made  on  them  by 
their  constituencies,  we  should  be  a  bankrupt  nation  at  the 
close  of  any  session." 

Then  there  are  requests  which  descend  "  from  $100,000  river 
appropriations  to  the  level  of  petty  larceny."  We  read  of  one 
man  who  wanted  "  copies  of  all  Government  reports  which  are 
handsomely  or  attractively  bound  "  in  order  to  use  them  as 
"  dummies  "  to  dress  up  unoccupied  shelves  in  his  library.  An- 
other letter  came  from  a  constituent  who  asked  to  be  placed  on 
the  "  free  mailing-list  "  for  all  public  documents.  In  his  case 
"  an  investigation  disclosed  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  an  article  made  from  waste-paper  pulp ;  his  idea  was 
to  have  the  Government  supply  him  with  '  free  raw  materials. '  " 

The  writer  in  The  World's  Work  concludes : 

"  Until  the  American  people  themselves  become  more  national 
and  less  local,  until  constituencies  cease  to  regard  their  Con- 
gressmen as  solicitors  at  the  National  Treasury,  Congress  will 
continue  to  enact  iniquitous  groups  of  local  favors  into  national 
legislation." 

"  Is  there  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  ?  "  asks  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  The  Outlook.  He  believes  that  there  is  and  that 
it  is  "a  remedy  which  Congress  can  itself  immediately  provide." 
There  is,  of  course,  no  complete  remedy,  for  "  no  scheme  can  be 
devised  which  can  prevent  such  a  request  as  that  of  the  con- 


stituent last  named  who  wished  public  documents  to  use  in  his 
private  paper  business."     The  Contributing  Editor  continues : 

"  The  case  is  entirely  different  when  we  come  to  the  other 
favors  mentioned.  These  favors  are  those  which  the  Congress- 
man describes  as  being  improperly,  habitually,  and  insistently 
demanded  by  large  portions  of  a  given  constituency,  with  at 
least  the  acquiescence  of  the  constituency  as  a  whole.  It  is 
futile  to  expect  to  cure  this  type  of  evil  merely  by  solemnly 
saying  that  each  Congressman  ought  to  be  good.  ...  It  is  idle  to 
hope  that  reform  will  come  through  mere  denunciation  of  the 
average  Congressman,  or  by  merely  beseeching  him  to  reach 
the  height  of  courage,  wisdom,  and  disinterestedness  achieved 
only  by  the  exceptional  man ;  by  the  man  who  is  so  brave 
and  far-seeing  and  high-minded  that  he  really  will  think  only 
of  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  idle  for  Congressmen  to  seek 
to  excuse  themselves  as  a  body  by  uttering  jeremiads  as  to  the 
improper  way  in  which  their  constituents  press  them  to  do 
things  that  ought  not  to  be  done.  The  individual  Congressman 
can  be  excused  only  by  frankly  admitting  that  tl.e  fault  lies 
with  the  Congressmen  taken  collectively.  The  remedy  is  simple 
and  easy  of  application." 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  pensions,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have 
Congress  pass  a  rule  forbidding  "  the  reception  or  passage 
of  any  pension  bill  save  the  pension  legislation  recommended 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions."  In  the  case  of  the  tariff 
and  the  river  and  harbor  legislation  the  same  authority  sug- 
gests the  appointment  of  "  a  commission  of  the  highest  possible 
grade,  composed  of  men  who  thoroughly  know  the  subject  and 
who  possess  every  attribute  required  for  the  performance  of 
the  great  and  difficult  task  of  framing  in  outline  the  legislation 
that  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  special  interests,  really 
needs. " 

"  These  men,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  will  be  wholly 
free  from  the  local  pressure  of  special  interests  so  keenly  felt 
by  every  man  who  is  dependent  upon  the  vote  of  a  particular 
district  every  two  years  for  his  continuance  in  public  life. 
Such  a  river  and  harbor  commission  could  report,  and  probably 
would  report,  a  great  and  comprehensive  National  scheme  for 
river  and  harbor  improvements  fit  to  be  considered  by  the  people 
as  a  whole  upon  its  merits,  and  not  dependent  for  enactment 
into  law  upon  a  system  of  log-rolling  designed  to  placate  special 
interests  which  are  powerful  in  each  of  many  score  Congres- 
sional districts.  Such  a  tariff  commission  could  get  at  the  facts 
of  labor  cost  here  and  abroad  by  expert  inquiry,  and  not  by  the 
acceptance  of   interested  testimony ;  such  a  commission  could 
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consider  dispassionately  the  probable  effect  upon  the  entire 
social  and  economic  body  of  all  changes  in  any  given  branch  of 
the  tariff,  and  its  recommendations  would  represent  the  exer- 
cise of  careful  judgment  from  a  disinterested  standpoint.  Such 
a  commission  could  work  in  harmony  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  so  as  to  insure  that  the  laborers  for  whom  the  tariff  is 
passed  get  the  full  benefit  of  it ;  for  the  major  part  of  the 
benefit  of  a  protective  tariff  should  unquestionably  go  to  the 
wage-workers. " 

"  It  is  only  in  this  way,"  declares  the  ex-President,  that  legis- 
lation of  this  nature  "  can  be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
principle  and  not  from  the  very  low  standpoint  of  privilege  and 
preference. " 


THE  TEXAS  RACE   RIOT 

PERHAPS  the  best  way  to  bring  the  American  people  to 
a  proper  sense  of  the  enormity  of  such  mob  outbreaks  as 
recently  occurred  near  Palestine,  Texas,  suggests  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  would  be  for  the  Powers  of 
Europe  to  "  unite  in  an  emphatic  protest  to  Washington  against 
the  lynchings,  burnings,  and  massacres  of  innocent  people  which 
are  taking  place  in  some  parts  of  this  country."  Altho  the 
press  dispatches  telling  of  this  particular  outbreak  are  very 
meager  and  conflicting  as  to  details,  it  seems  that  at  least  a 
score  of  negroes  have  been  killed  by  a  band  of  armed  whites. 
While  the  earlier  accounts  told  of  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
two  races,  with  many  casualties  on  both  sides,  according  to 
later  accounts  furnished  by  the  Associated  Press,  it  was  not 
race  war,  but  "  just  murder. "'  To  quote  from  the  news  columns 
of  the  New  York  Sun : 

"  The  slaughter  of  the  negroes  was  not  the  result  of  any  race 
war,  altho  the  feeling  which  the  wholesale  killing  engendered 
threatened  for  a  time  to  cause  an  uprising  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes  of  the  two  communities. 

"  Mobs  of  white  men  started  out  early  Friday  night  and  rode 
from  cabin  to  cabin  calling  out  the  negroes  who  had  been 
marked  for  the  slaughter  and  shot  them  down  in  their  tracks. 
This  work  continued  all  Friday  night,  and  with  the  dawning  of 
a  new  day  the  lust  of  the  mobs  for  blood  seemed  to  increase. 

"  Negroes  were  shot  and  killed  upon  the  highways  and  in  the 
fields  where  they  were  working,  despite  the  prayers  they  made 
that  their  lives  be  spared. 

"  While  twenty  dead  bodies  of  victims  have  been  found  scat- 
tered along  the  roads  and  over  the  country  it  may  never  be 
definitely  known  how  many  more  negroes  were  murdered  in 
out-of-the-way  places  where  their  bodies  may  never  be  found. 

"  So  far  as  learned  the  negroes  who  were  killed  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  mob. 

"  The  wholesale  slaughter  of  negroes  was  brought  about  by 
the  report  that  reached  the  ears  of  white  men  of  the  Slocum 
community  that  secret  meetings  of  the  blacks  had  been  held  at 
which  plans  were  formulated  for  burning  the  barns  and  resi- 
dences of  certain  white  citizens." 

According  to  other  stories,  the  trouble  originated  in  a  quarrel 
between  a  white  man  and  a  negro  who  failed  to  pay  a  note 
indorsed  by  the  former. 

The  Texas  authorities  are  given  full  credit  for  taking  prompt 
measures  to  suppress  the  outbreak  and  to  find  and  punish  the 
guilty  whites.  Sheriff  Black,  of  Anderson  County,  where  the 
slaughter  occurred,  is  reported  as  making  this  statement : 

"  I  found  the  greatest  excitement.  Men  were  killing  negroes 
as  fast  as  they  could  find  them,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  without  any  real  cause.  These  negroes  have  never 
done  anything  that  I  could  discover.  There  was  just  a  hot- 
headed gang  hunting  them  down  and  killing  them. 

"  We  found  eleven  dead  bodies,  but  from  what  I  have  heard 
the  dead  must  number  fifteen  or  twenty.  We  came  across  four 
bodies  in  one  house  on  a  marsh  between  Denson  Springs  and 
Slocum 

"  One  negro  had  been  killed  at  this  house  the  night  before  and 
three  were  sitting  up  with  the  remains,  one  of  them  being  old 
and  white-haired.  These  three  were  killed  right  where  they 
were.     So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  negroes  were  not  armed. 


"  I  sent  two  deputies  out  through  that  country  to  collect  all 
the  arms  they  could  find  in  the  houses  of  negroes.  They  made 
a  thorough  search,  but  found  only  nine  single-barreled  shotguns, 
none  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  fired  lately,  and  about  thirty 
shells  all  loaded  with  small  shot 

'  '.We  found  two  negroes  in  the  road  that  had  been  shot  about 
10  o'clock  the  night  before  last.  It  was  evident  that  at  the 
time  they  were  killed  they  were  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  for  they  had  their  bundles  of  clothes  with  them." 

This  story  is  indeed  "a  pitiful  one,"  says  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat,  "  and  puts  the  slaughter  in  a  very  bad  light," 
and  it  adds: 

"  White  supremacy  is  in  danger  nowhere  in  Texas,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  informed,  and  at  this  distance  we  know  of 
no  other  cause  adequate  to  condone  the  horrible  slaughter  which 
is  reported." 

Other  Southern  papers  speak  as  strongly,  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  characterizing  this  "  brutal  butchery  of  inno- 
cents "  as  a  "  reproach  to  the  State  and  an  offense  to  humanity. " 
And  in  Texas  the  Houston  Chronicle  cries  out  against  such 
"  indiscriminate  butchery  of  negroes  because  of  some  crime 
committed  by  an  individual  member  of  the  race  "  : 

"  It  would  puzzle  Satan  to  find  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  such 
an  outbreak.  .  .  .  With  all  the  faults  of  the  individuals  the 
negro  race  is  not  a  bad  race.  Fidelity,  loyalty,  and  courage 
are  not  uncommon  traits.  And  the  negro  is  the  satellite  of  the 
white  man.  You  could  not  drive  him  away  from  the  white  man, 
in  whose  shadow  he  flourishes,  and  the  white  race  is  not  yet 
ready  to  dispense  with  the  negro  ;  certainly  it  can  not  afford  to 
dispense  with  him  by  the  assassination  route,  and  to  shoot  down 
unarmed  negroes  in  their  cabins,  to  kill  poor  barefooted  fugi- 
tives^who,  with  their  clothes  bundled  up  to  flee  the  country, 
are  overtaken  on  country  roads  and  shot  down  and  left  to  welter 
and  to  thrash  out  their  lives  in  the  white  dust  of  the  roadway 
is  nothing  short  of  hell-inspired  murder,  and  is  just  as  demoniac, 
just  as  bloody,  just  as  damnable  a  crime  as  if  it  had  been  com- 
mitted by  Turks  on  Armenians,  by  Kurds  on  Caucasians,  or  by 
red  Sioux  warriors  on  white  men." 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  while  regretting  such  an 
outbreak  in  the  South,  advises  Eastern  people  to  '"  remember 
their  own  troubles,  and  not  be  too  severe  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  Texas  tragedy." 

The  New  York  World  wonders  "  what  account  of  the  trouble 
would  come  out  of  Palestine  if  the  surviving  black  men  could 
write  the  press  dispatches,"  and  The  Globe  takes  it  upon  itself 
to  deliver  the  following  lecture  to  the  people  of  the  South : 

"  How  long  are  right-minded  and  civilized  citizens  of  the 
Southern  States  going  to  permit  this  sort  of  business  to  go  on  ? 
They  can  stop  it  when  they  genuinely  wish  so  to  do.  They  can 
stop  it  by  apprehending  and  hanging  a  few  of  the  murderers. 
They  can  stop  it  by  frowning  on  the  insensate  negrophobia  that 
they  have  hitherto  tolerated  if  not  encouraged.  Such  things 
can  not  be  allowed  without  in  the  end  bringing  punishment  in 
their  train.  The  negroes  ultimately  will  be  driven  to  try  and 
defend  themselves,  and  they  number  10,000,000.  The  black  race 
has  been  remarkably  docile  under  the  wrongs  which  it  has  suf- 
fered, but  it  is  not  safe  to  push  them  beyond  endurance.  The 
worst  enemy  of  the  South  is  the  professional  negro-hater  who 
indiscriminately  assails  a  race  for  the  misdeeds  of  a  few  of  its 
members.  Such  events  as  have  occurred  in  Texas  are  the 
natural  result  of  the  feeling  he  fosters,  and  it  will  take  gener- 
ations to  obliterate  the  memory  of  them." 

"  Cruel  is  the  irony  and  deep  is  the  disgrace  of  the  Palestine 
outbreak  on  Christian  and  democratic  America,"  declares  the 
New  York  Age  (colored)  ;  "  every  American  who  has  a  care  for 
his  native  land  should  consider  the  remedy  for  this  constant 
reversal  to  barbarism."  The  one  consolation  of  the  outraged 
race,  according  to  this  negro  editor,  is  that  while  "  the  negro 
will  not  become  discouraged  and  will  continue  his  progress, 
Southern  whites  are  each  day  becoming  more  lazy,  more  licen- 
tious, more  criminal,  and  farther  behind  and  comparatively 
fewer  in  numbers." 
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IMMIGRATION  SETTING  SOUTHWARD 

/4L0NG  with  the  speculations  evoked  by  the  census  bulle- 
/-\  tins,  the  report  of  the  arrival  of  1,000,000  foreign  im- 
-*-  -^  migrants  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  rumors  of 
returning  American  settlers  from  Canada,  comes  the  interesting 
prophecy  in  a  Washington  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  an  un- 
usual migration  from  the  Northwest  to  the  South  and  South- 
east. A  similar  movement  occurred  in  October  last  year  from 
the  Central  States,  especially  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska, 
but  this  bids  fair  to  surpass  its  predecessor.  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  reports  that  "  great  tracts  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
southern  Alabama  are  being  opened  to  colonization,"  and  has 
found  a  new  colony  of  Slovaks,  both  miners  from  Pennsylvania 
and  new  immigrants,  in  southern  Alabama.  The  Washington 
Post  has  found  an  entire  community  in  Georgia  composed  of 
emigrants  from  the  Middle  West.  The  Houston  Post  says  that 
Northern  firms  are  purchasing  lands  in  southern  Georgia,  south- 
ern Alabama,  and]  Florida  for  development,  and  other  papers 
find  that  Northern  farmers  are  buying  lands  in  Virginia,  the 
Carol inas,  northern  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 

The  Southern  press  are  united  in  hailing  the  movement  with 
joy,  and  many  localities  are  advertising  special  inducements 
and  planning  "  boosting  "  tours  through  Northern  States.  Of 
especial  interest  in  this  connection  was  the  recent  Mississippi 
State  Immigration  Convention.  The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver- 
tiser emphasizes  Governor  Noel's  speech  at  this  convention  as 
presenting  the  need  of  the  whole  South.    The  Governor  declares : 

"  To-day  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  should  make  a  busi- 
nesslike effort  to  secure  our  part  of  this  immigration.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  an  industrial  and  agricultural  revolution.  We 
are  getting  away  from  the  one-crop  idea,  and  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  more  home  products.  The  Mexican  boll  weevil  has 
invaded  our  State,  and  is  steadily  marching  eastward  and  north- 
ward. We  must  have  diversification  of  crops  and  improved 
methods  of  farming,  or  agriculture  as  a  pursuit  must  be 
abandoned. 

"  In  the  years  gone  by  we  have  been  farming  with  cheap,  un- 
skilled negro  labor,  which  seemed  to  be  suflftcient  for  the  cotton 
crop,  but  which  is  not  sufficient  for  modern  conditions.  We 
need,   in  the  adoption  of  diversified  and  intensified  farming. 


more  skill,  more  capital,  more  intelligence,  and  we  want  to  get 
it  from  all  parts  of  the  Union." 

The  Richmond  Journal  finds  the  prospect  of  added  political 
representation  especially  pleasing.  An  increased  immigration 
to  the  South,  it  believes, 

"will,  by  increasing  the  South's  population  and  therefore  its 
representation  in  Congress  and  the  electoral  college  give  the 
South  the  standing  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  which  it  de- 
serves. We  can  not  help  but  think  that  those  who  have  been 
calling  upon  the  South  to  forsake  the  Democratic  party  and 
become  Republicans  on  the  ground  that  by  doing  so  the  South 
would  exert  its  proper  influence  at  the  national  capital,  had  the 
fear  in  their  minds  that  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  South 
would  give  it  that  influence  in  no  great  length  of  time  anyway." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  expects  "  inestimable  results  "  for 
prosperity  from  this  southward  movement,  and  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  that  "  there  is  no  more  promising 
sign  for  the  Southern  States  "  and  "  for  the  country  as  a  whole." 
Says  the  latter  paper : 

"  Nothing  could  be  better  for  those  States  than  to  have  these 
lands  occupied  and  developed  with  a  variety  of  crops  and  a 
diversified  industry.  In  the  Far  North  there  is  a  narrow  range 
of  production,  mostly  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  hardy  fruits,  chiefly 
apples.  The  Southern  lands  are  susceptible  of  producing  a  large 
variety  of  crops,  and  especially  those  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  are  in  constant  demand  in  growing  industrial  communities 
and  cities.  The  farming  possibilities  of  the  Southern  States 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  are  not  fully  appreci- 
ated even  there.  They  need  immigrants  in  the  South,  and  if 
they  can  get  them  fully  Americanized  instead  of  in  the  raw 
state  from  Europe  so  much  the  better. 

"  The  benefit  will  not  be  merely  economic  and  material ;  it 
will  be  social  and  political  as  well.  The  difference  between  the 
sections  caused  by  slavery  and  the  barrier  which  it  raised,  to 
be  torn  down  in  bloody  conflict,  are  slow  in  disappearing,  which 
is  natural.  They  have  left  problems  and  diflficulties  to  be  over- 
come, requiring  a  human  change  which  comes  slowly  with  gen- 
eration on  the  soil.  It  will  be  hastened  by  a  mingling  of  the 
people,  and  those  from  the  North  and  West  ought  to  be  welcomed 
with  open  arms.  The  South  needs  help  and  sympathy  with  its 
peculiar  problems,  and  nothing  can  do  so  much  for  it  as  immi- 
gration of  the  right  kind.  It  can  assimilate  much  from  abroad, 
but,  if  with  it  will  come  a  large  element  from  the  northern 
part  of  this  country,  the  process  of  adjustment  in  the  national 
life  will  be  hastened  in  a  wholesome  way." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Instead  of  The  Outlook  why  not  call  it  The  Outlet  ? — Life. 
If  Cannon  is  a  blessing  in  disguise  Kansas  rezards  the  disguise  as  perfect. — 
Chicago  Xews. 

Really,  Taft  wouldn't  do  so  badly  if  Roosevelt  and  Aldrich  would  just  let 
him  be  President. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

A  RECENT  piece  of  news  not  given  the  notoriety  warranted  told  of  the  failure 
of  a  plumbing  firm  in  Chicago. -»-iVeu»  Haven  Palladium. 

The  population  of  Rhode  Island  has  increased  26  per  cent.  Why,  cer- 
tainly. Senator  Aldrich  has  gone  home  to  live  permanently. — Grand  Rapids 
Press. 

One  of  the  August  magazines  contains  a  poem  on  the  death  of  summer. 
The  magazines  are  always  scoring  scoops  on  the  weather  bureau. — Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times. 

Alaskans  have  discovered  a  glacier  that  moves  twelve  feet  a  day.  As 
Mark  Twain  once  remarked,  we  have  no  glaciers  in  New  York,  but  we  have 
horse  cars. — New  York  American. 

Fifteen-  thousand  farmers  have  returned  to  this  country  from  Canada. 
But  there  are  about  that  many  bank  cashiers  who  will  probably  stick  there 
luitU  the  finish. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Just  what  discipline  Mr.  Cannon  will  be  subjected  to,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
not  yet  decided,  but  it  is  whispered  that  he  is  to  be  made  the  next  Vice- 
President. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

W.  J.  Bryan,  after  twent}'  years'  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Nebra.ska,  has  been  defeated  on  the  county  option  plank.  Liquor  has  been 
the  ruin  of  many  a  good  man. — Wall  Street  Jozimal. 

We  are  told  that  soon  we  may  be  able  to  talk  to  Europe  by  telephone. 
Must  be  a  scheme  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  European  monarchs  who  want 
to  talk  back  to  Teddy  at  a  safe  distance. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

In  a  bookstore  window  appears  this  legend:  "What's  Wrong  with  the 
World?  G.  K.  Chesterton."  Hardened  cynics  will  fear,  however,  that  there 
Is  even  more  than  that  the  matter  with  it. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Dodging  automobiles  is  a  healthful  exercise. — Toledo  Blade. 

Mr.  Bryan  holds  the  record  for  successful  defeats. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Oyster  Bay  can  be  lively  even  in  an  R-less  month. — New  Haven  Palla. 
dium. 

There's  a  fortune  awaiting  the  man  who  can  invent  an  aerial  life-preserver 
for  aviators. — Albany  Journal. 

Nick  Longworth's  idea  of  reckless  insurgency  is  to  admit  that  Victor 
Murdock  is  a  nice  fellow  personally. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

For  Sale — A  bargain;  7,000  pictures  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Jeffries  and  J.  A. 
Johnson;   all  styles.     Address  anywhere. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Does  all  this  agitation  against  whiskers  for  doctors  presage  a  campaign 
for  a  sanitary  Santa  Claus  next  Christmas  ? — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  has  an  editorial  on  "An  Outrage  on  Arkansas 
Republicans,"  so  there  must  be  two  of  them  in  Arkansas  now. — St.  Paul 
Dispatch. 

Now  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  declared  in  favor  of  local  option,  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  irreverent  paragrapher  has  ventured  to  dub  him  the  Beerless  Leader. 
—^Providence  Journal. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  be  assured  of  the  vote  of  all  the  people  who  have 
visited  him  at  Oyster  Bay,  there  would  be  no  use  of  any  one's  opposing  him 
for  anything. — Dayton  News. 

The  new  census  shows  that  little  Rhode  Island,  which  makes  tariffs  and 
things  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  has  just  about  one-fourth  the  population  of 
the  city  of  Chicago. — The  Advance. 

The  Mirror  has  not  gone  crazy  over  the  return  of  the  Great  American  Lion 
Hunter.  Among  The  Mirror's  local  readers  there  are  very  few  candidates  for 
public  places. — Stillwater  (Minn.)  Pris:on  Mirror. 

A  woman  recognized  an  old,  long  missing  sweetheart  by  his  voice  as  he 
called  out  the  names  of  stations  in  the  Hudson  tube.  Fear  of  such  things 
probably  accounts  for  most  conductors  apparently  disguising  their  natural 
voices. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
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CC;— r— \HE  SALARIED  LIAR"  at  Washington  has  been 
disseminating  a  totally  false  view  of  the  American 
immigrant's  condition  in  Northwestern  Canada,  says 
the  London  (Ontario)  Advertiser.  The  writer  mentions  the 
Washington  News  as  typical  of  "  scores  of  American  news- 
papers "  which  speak  of  "  the  tide  flowing  back  from  the 
Dominion  "  and  "  the  enormous  movement  of  people  to  the  South- 
eastern States."     He  quotes  The  News  as  follows : 

"  A  returning  tide  of  Americans  and  immigrants  from  Canada 
and  indications  of  an  enormous 
movement  of  people  from  the 
Northwest,  including  Western 
Canada,  to  the  Southeastern 
States  next  fall  and  winter  are 
attracting  the  close  attention  of 
immigration  and  industrial 
authorities.  The  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration ofllicials  are  now 
awaiting  an  early  report  from 
Commissioner  Clark  at  Mon- 
treal, before  discussing  the 
impending  influx." 

And  adds  the  following  com- 
ment: 

"  '  Impending  influx  '  is  good. 
The  returning  tide  has  not  yet 
begun  to  flow,  but  its  '  first  low 
wash  '  is  audible  to  the  boomers 
of  Southern  lands.  Strange 
that  nobody  else  has  heard  it. 

"  If  the  Americans  in  the  Ca- 
nadian West  are  satisfied,  they 
will  stay  there.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  best  immigra- 
tion agents ;  on  the  strength  of 
their  good  reports,  friends  and 
relatives  will  follow  them. 
Organized  misrepresentation 
will  have  little  or  no  effect. 
Canada  has  been  at  last  discov- 
ered by  the  land-hungry  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and 
will  stand  or  fall  on  her  merits. " 


"COMING  BACK  FROM  CANADA.' 

American    Immigration    Officer — "  Ha!   Ha! 
Canada  no  good,  eh  ?  " 

Farmer — "Oh!   I've  come  hack  home  for  my  old  folks 
sisters,  and  all  my  old  friends  that  know  a  good  thing." 

— Manitoba  Free  Press  (Winnipeg) 


He  accounts  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  what  he  considers  to  be  misleading  statements,  in 
the   following  words: 

"The  same  fiction  will  be  found  almost  daily  in  scores  of 
American  newspapers.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  propaganda  set 
on  foot  in  the  United  States  to  stem  the  tide  of  emigration  to 
Canada.  '  Copy  '  for  newspapers  is  being  sent  broadcast  by  the 
salaried  liar  of  the  'system,'  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Washington.  The  dispatch  in  The  News,  which  is  a  fair  sample, 
bears  internal  evidence  of  the  mendacious  character  of  the 
campaign." 

The  Toronto  Globe,  the  leading  paper  in  the  Southeast  Canada, 
deals  with  great  calmness  and  confidence  with  the  question  of 
American  settlers  in  Canada.  Many  of  those  who  have  gone 
north  to  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba  are  Canadians 
by  birth  or  descent,  and  The  Globe  placidly  remarks  that  far 
from  wishing  to  return  they  gladly  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  English  sovereign  and  submit  to  English  laws: 

"  There  need  be  no  doubts  or  fears  regarding  settlers  of  this 
class.  They  come  to  the  West  with  ready  money  to  buy  land 
and  convert  it  into  farms,  but  they  bring  with  them  what  is 
immeasurably  more  valuable :  long  experience  in  carrying  on 
agricultural  operations  under  similar  conditions. 


"  The  Americans  in  Western  Canada,  whether  of  Canadian 
lineage  or  not,  lose  little  time  in  becoming  naturalized  British 
citizens,  and  thus  putting  themselves  in  a  position  to  take  their 
fair  share  in  the  work  of  institutional  development.  They  be- 
come acquainted  at  first  hand  with  Canadian  political  questions. 
Incidentally  they  learn  a  great  deal  of  Canadian  history.  Their 
children  receive  a  Canadian  education.  No  word  of  disparage- 
ment of  the  land  they  have  left  will  be  thrown  at  them  or  will 
be  tolerated  by  them.  They  will  retain  of  it  a  kindly  recollec- 
tion and  will  in  this  way  help  to  develop  that  friendly  feeling 
which  the  people  of  both  nations  should  always  entertain  for 
one  another." 

The  most  conclusive  evidence,  however,  comes  from  W.  J. 
White,  Superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Government  Immigra- 
tion Agencies,  in  the  United  States,  who  declared  to  a  represent- 

ative    of    the    Manitoba    Free 

Press  that  American  immi- 
grants in  Canada  are  staying  in 
the  Dominion.  "  Why  should 
they  go  back  ?  "  he  asks,  and 
proceeds : 

"  Most  of  the  American  people 
in  Western  Canada  were  well- 
to-do  when  they  arrived,  and 
they  had  the  benefit  of  several 
good  years.  These  people, 
moreover,  have  had  plenty  of 
experience  of  bad  seasons  in 
their  former  homes,  and  a  bad 
year  in  Canada  does  not  dismay 
them. " 

They  would  "  find "  in  the 
Northwestern  States  "  condi- 
tions worse  than  they  are  in 
those  parts  of  Western  Canada 
which  have  suffered  from  the 
drought."  The  reports  of  the 
American  immigration  "  have 
roused  jealousy. "  These  canards 
are  set  abroad  by  "  powerful 
land  corporations,"  '"interested 
in  the  development  of  certain 
portions  of  the  United  States." 
When  Mr.  White  treats  of  the 
alleged  number,  from  15,000 
to  50,000,  who  are  reported  to 
have  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  he  remarks  with  a  laugh: 

"  I  made  careful  inquiry  in  the  St.  Paul  office  with  reference 
to  American  settlers  who  had  returned  from  Canada  dissatis- 
fied, and  found  that  two  farmers  were  known  there  to  have 
come  back.  One  of  these  went  to  Alberta  without  going  out 
first  and  securing  a  location.  He  did  not  unpack  his  goods  but 
returned  on  the  next  train.  With  reference  to  the  other  no 
detailed  information  was  available. 

"  Clarence  Blanchard  [the  eminent  American  statistician],  who 
is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  15,000  Americans  have 
gone  back  to  the  United  States  in  the  past  nine  months,  has 
not  done  nearly  so  well  for  his  country  as  some  of  the  news- 
paper writers,  who  were  saying  something  of  the  same  kind 
two  or  three  yeais  ago.  It  was  said  at  that  time  that  50,000 
had  returned.  In  the  mean  time  the  movement  into  Canada  has 
steadily  increased  in  volume,  and  this  past  year  there  has  been 
a  phenomenal  increase." 

The  Canadian  papers  are  never  sparing  in  strong  language,  and 
we  read  in  so  staid  and  respectable  a  weekly  as  The  Saturday 
Night  (Toronto)  that  when  Clarence  Blanchard  made  his  state- 
ments as  representing  "  a  bureau  of  detraction  "  '"  financed  to 
denounce  the  possibilities  of  the  Canadian  West  "  '"  no  doubt,  like 
little  Rollo,"  he  did  so  "clapping  his  hands  for  glee."    The 
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articles  running  down  Canada  in  several  United  States  papers 
"  were  obviously  paid  for  as  advertisements  "  by  land  corpora- 
tions south  of  the  line,  declares  the  Saturday  Night. 


SETBACK  TO  BRITISH  SUFFRAGETTES 

THE  BILL  granting  the  franchise  to  women  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  first  greeted  with  a  burst  of  sunshine  ; 
then  came  "  a  frost,  a  chilling  frost."  In  other  words, 
the  vote  for  its  second  reading  was  passed,  then  rescinded  by 
a  majority  vote  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House ; 
that  is,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  to  be  tried  over  again, 
because  the  sentence  of  the  jury  did  not  suit  Judge  Asquith. 
As    The  Tablet  (London)  neatly  puts  it: 

"  By  a  majority  of  109  the  House  of  Commons  has  decided  that 
Mr.  Shackleton's  Bill  conferring  the  parliamentary  franchise 
on  certain  classes  of  women  ought  to  become  law ;  a  few 
moments  later  the  same  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of 
145,  decided  that  the  bill  shall  not  become  law.  They  blest 
the  bill,  and  then,  without  even  a  decent  interval,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  strangle  it.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  tangle  of 
insincerities  by  which  the  movement  has  been  surrounded  now 
for  forty  years.  To  pass  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  meant 
nothing,  but  to  send  it  at  once  to  a  standing  committee  meant 
business,  and  so  leave  was  at  once  refused.  The  net  result  is 
a  decided  setback  to  the  cause.  It  is  now  certain 
that  the  present  House  of  Commons  does  not  mean 
to  allow  women  to  have  the  vote." 

Mr.  Asquith  allowed  the  bill  to  be  brought  in 
and  debated  because  of  his  "  desire  to  fulfil  an  ex- 
torted pledge  "  made  before  the  last  general  elec- 
tions. He,  however,  took  care  that  it  should  be 
shelved  as  a  matter  of  "political  tactics."  To 
quote  the  editorial  in  The  Nation  (London)  which 
condemns  the  "  tactics  "  of  the  Prime  Minister : 

"  The  ministerial  calculators  hold  that  the  admis- 
sion of  these  women  voters  would  damage  their 
chances  at  the  next  election.  So  the  forms  of  rep- 
resentative government  are  pushed  aside  for  con- 
siderations of  tactics,  the  art  of  '  playing  for  posi- 
tions. '  Now,  we  should  be  loth  to  deny  that,  in  the 
'  game  '  of  politics,  especially  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  several  great  '  stakes  '  lie  on  the  table,  tac- 
tics have  a  rightful  claim.  But  such  absorption 
in  tactics  as  prevails  just  now  has  perils  of  its 
own,  especially  for  a  party  whose  possibilities  of 
progress  depend  upon  keeping  alive  faith  in  ideas 
and  enthusiasm  for  social  reforms,  The  reference 
of  every  critical  step  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  short- 
range  party  opportunism  is  not  even  sound  tactics, 
for  it  fails  to  write  off  the  moral  and  intellectual 
damages  which  such  timidity  involves. " 


The  debate  on  the  bill  shows  that  the 
most  powerful  arguments  put  forth  on 
cither  side  were  not  tho.so  in  favor 
of,  but  those  in  opposition  to,  the  meas- 
ure, and  The  Saturday  Revieio  (London) 
remarks  : 

"  The  bill— moderate  as  it  is— opens  the 
door  to  fresh  invasions  of  the  unfit  upon 
the  franchise.  Happily  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  this 
step.  One  good  result  of  the  debate  is 
to  show  that  the  strength  of  argument 
is  against  the  bill.  Supporters  of  the 
bill  made  occasional  good  points  in  ex- 
posing unsound  arguments  on  the  other 
side ;  but  there  never  was  a  notorious 
movement  so  lacking  in  reasons  to  ac- 
count for  itself.  Just  as  the  numerical 
weakness  of  the  suffragettes  was  shown 
in  the  General  Election,  when  they  abso- 
lutely failed  to  make  themselves  felt 
over  a  large  area,  so  now,  on  a  really 
important  occasion,  we  discover  an  extreme  poverty  of  con- 
vincing argument." 

The  expected  has  happened,  declares  the  London  Times,  and 
prints  a  long  article  on  the  powerful  Anti-Women's  Vote  League 
which  numbers  leading  people  among  its  members.  At  one 
time,  as  was  thought,  there  was  no  danger  of  vote  being 
granted.     Now  it  is  different,  says  The  Times,  and  proceeds : 

"  Now  that  the  public  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  such  a 
danger,  if  they  remain  apathetic  and  inert,  they  and  their  rep- 
resentatives regard  their  duties  in  another  light.  The  body  of 
the  electorate  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  women  have 
been  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  principle. " 

As  the  Woman's  Franchise  Bill  has  been  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  and  not  absolutely  rejected.  The 
Spectator  (London)  hopes  that  it  may  come  up  again  for  dis- 
cussion, and  even  be  passed.  Mr.  Haldane's  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment is  quoted  as  follows  in  reference  to  the  last  vote : 

"  That  does  not  involve  necessarily  that  the  question  should  be 
delayed  in  becoming  law,  but  it  does  involve  that,  if  a  question 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  passed  through  without  the  guidance  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country 
and  by  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  sense  should 
be  fully  and  adequately  ascertained." 

The    women    who    have    headed    the    movement    are    also 


SUFFKAGETTES   IN    UNIFORM. 

The  suffragette  flfe-and-drum  corps  leading  a  procession  of  protest. 
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encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  not  at  once  voted 
down,  and  as  The  Tablet  (quoted  above)  observes : 

"  The  suffragists  have  decided  to  treat  this  result  as  an  en- 
couragement to  go  on  and  to  call  upon  the  Government  for 
further  facilities  for  debate  in  committee  of  the  full  House. 
We  hope  that  these  will  be  given,  for  otherwise  the  action  of 


REUNITED. 

Prime  Minister  (Shelving  Woman's  Sufifrage  Bill) — "Well, 
gentlemen,  and  now  that  your  individual  consciences  have  had 
their  fling,  let's  get  to  work  again."  — Punch  (London;. 

the  Commons  in  first  passing  an  encouraging  motion  and  then 
adopting  a  blocking  one  will  look  like  hypocrisy,  and  will  en- 
courage the  implacable  elements  in  the  woman's  movement." 


FRENCH  MILITARISM  IN  GERMAN  EYES 

FRENCH  antimilitarism,  as  preached  by  Mr.  Herve,  has 
often  been  laughed  at  and  treated  with  lofty  contempt 
by  the  German  press.  The  French  soldier  has  been  ac- 
cused of  recreancy  and  sabotage  and  the  discipline  of  the  Army 
over  and  over  again  disparaged.  But  a  change  seems  to  be 
coming  over  German  publicists.  This  is  shown  by  the  way  such 
papers  as  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  and  the  Berlin  Kreuz- 
zeitung  speak  of  recent  events  in  French  affairs.  They  both 
give  full  accounts  of  the  great  review  of  the  French  Army  at 
Longchamps  on  July  14,  anniversary  of  the  storming  of  the 
Bastile,  France's  national  holiday  and  Independence  Day.  The 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Kreuzzeitung ,  in  a  remarkable 
letter  to  his  journal,  is  particularly  emphatic  in  his  glorification 
of  the  French  Army  and  of  the  wonderful  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  national  festival  was  celebrated,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
mon charges  of  unpatriotic  internationalism  so  frequently  made 
against  the  Republic.     Thus  we  read : 

"  Not  for  many  years  has  a  French  national  festival  been 
celebrated  with  so  much  brilliance.  The  enthusiasm  was  over- 
whelming. We  have  always  appealed  to  Germany  and  begged 
our  countrymen  not  to  take  too  seriously  French  antimilitarist 
agitations,  nor  to  attribute  to  them  an  infiuence  which  paralyzes 
the  warlike  spirit  in  France.  Any  one  who  heard  to-day  the 
eager  shouts  of  an  excited  and  rejoicing  crowd  at  Longchamps 
would  be  assured  that  we  are  right. " 

In  the  popularity  of  the  Army  with  the  general  public  France 
far  outstrips  Germany,  declares  this  correspondent  and  remarks : 

"  Such  a  thing  as  this  intimate  union  between  the  Army  and 
the  populace  is  not  to  be  found  in  Germany.  The  Herveists  are 
biting  a  file,  if  they  think  they  can  eradicate  from  the  mind  of 
Frenchmen  their  delight  in  military  spectacles  and  their  passion 
for  warlike  glory.  These  qualities  are  indeed  innate  in  a  race 
which  above  all  others  can  thrill  with  the  joy  of  combat." 

Altho  Frenchmen  manifest  their  love  of  country  in  a  different 
way  from  that  in  which  Germans  express  their  feelings.  French- 
men are  quite  as  patriotic  as  their  neighbors.     To  quote  further : 

"  French  patriotism  is  different  in  its  demonstrativeness  from 


ours.  Different  also  in  some  particulars  is  the  French  idea  of 
chivalry.  Yet  in  their  profound  admiration  of  everything  that 
ennobles  military  character  French  and  German  soldiers  are  at 
one.  The  two  peoples  who  for  two  centuries  have  regarded 
one  another  as  antagonists,  when  set  face  to  face,  must  feel 
reciprocal  admiration  for  their  common  virtues." 

This  writer  thinks  internationalism  and  antimilitarism  are 
passing  away  like  a  fog  from  the  landscape,  and  he  observes : 

"  Are  we  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  nationalism  ?  It  is  so 
asserted  by  many  people.  The  patriotic  impetuosity  of  the 
French  is  just  as  strong  as  ever  it  was  and  we  share  the  joy  of 
all  good  Frenchmen,  when  they  see  evident  signs  that  the  in- 
tellectual fatigue,  the  decadence,  the  pessimism  which  appears 
in  some  quarters  of  Europe,  has  not  diminished  the  loyalty  of 
popular  sentiment  in  France,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  quarrels  of 
opposing  parties  in  Parliament,  the  unity  of  the  French  nation 
has  remained  intact." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE   BIG  STICK  IN   EGYPT     . 

THE  BRITISH  garrison  in  Egypt  is  to  be  doubled,  we 
learn  from  the  press,  and  the  rising  nationalistic  spirit 
is  overawed  by  this  display  of  force.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  the  step  thus  to  be  taken  is  inspired  by  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's protest  uttered  at  the  Guildhall  against  sentimentality 
in  governing  alien  races.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  ex-President  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  a  very  able  writer  in  the  London  Times  while 
discussing  the  Egyptian  problem  with  the  air  of  one  who  under- 
stands it.     In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  says : 

"  The  underlying  defect  of  our  present  policy  is  that  it  is  based 
upon  pathetic  attempts  to  make  our  rule  popular.  It  seems  to 
be  thought  that  by  making  concessions  here  and  abstaining 
from  action  there  we  shall  induce  a  recognition  of  the  benefits 
we  have  conferred  upon  Egypt,  which  will  result  in  a  glad  ac- 
quiescence in  our  control.  The  hope  is  based,  as  it  is  in  India, 
upon  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  our  very  presence.  It  ignores  the  teaching  of 
history.  Lord  Cromer  never  made  that  mistake.  At  the  close 
of  his  book  on  Egypt  he  remarked :  '  The  want  of  gratitude  dis- 


WiLLiAM — "When  France  has  sowed  the  crop   in  Africa — I 

shall  reap."  — Pasquiiio  (Turin). 

played  by  a  nation  to  its  alien  benefactors  is  almost  as  old  as 
history  itself.'  " 

England,  he  says,  is  merely  preparing  Egypt  for  the  autonomy 
which  will  come  to  her  as  soon  as  the  Egyptians  are  fit  to  re- 
ceive it.     To  quote  his  words : 

"  If  this  consideration  is  frankly  recognized,  our  course  in 
Egypt  becomes  much  clearer.  We  have  to  order  our  decisions 
in  Egypt,  not  in  the  hope  that  they  will  make  us  popular,  but 
solely  because  they  are  just    and  right  and  necessary.      We 
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should  permit  concessions  whenever  conditions  are  favorable, 
but  we  should  allow  them  only  when  they  are  intrinsically  de- 
sirable, and  not  in  the  vain  expectation  of  hearing  hosannas  of 
thanksgiving-.  We  should  slowly  and  cautiously  proceed  toward 
the  granting  of  greater  autonomy,  but  we  should  not  be  slow 
to  insist  upon  the  punishment  of  wrongdoers,  in  the  quite 
illusory  hope  that  our  clemency  will  gratify  the  populace.  Our 
first,  indeed  our  only  thought,  should  be  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  good  government.  That  is  our  main  duty,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  in  Egypt  at  all." 

He  thinks  that  those  Egyptian  patriots  and  those  of  the  Oppo- 
sition who  are  trying  to  raise  the  cry  of  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyp- 
tians "  and  urge  on  evacuation  will  be  disappointed,  and  he 
remarks  on  the  state  of  things  in  the  Nile  valley : 

"  The  political  condition  of  Egypt  has  undergone  marked  de- 
terioration during  the  past  twelve  months.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  the  situation  seemed  to  be  quieting  down,  but  the 
impression  thus  conveyed  was  really  illusive.  Political  contro- 
versy in  Oriental  countries  manifests  itself  in  spasms.  There 
is  rarely  any  steady  emphatic  continuance  of  visible  agitation. 
On  the  surface  political  feeling  rises  in  storms  and  subsides 
into  apparent  calmness ;  but  beneath  it  is  generally  unceasing 
in  movement." 

Yet,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  one  who  knows,  he  affirms 
that  British  power  there  is  practically  impregnable  and  he 
gives  these  reasons : 

"  We  are  now  on  the  spot,  our  representatives  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  phase  of  the  situation,  and  our  troops, 
tho  not  numerous  [at  present  5,000,  to  be  raised  soon  to  10,000 
men],  are  at  any  rate  ready  to  hand.  The  system  of  communi- 
cations has  been  greatly  improved,  and  Egypt  is  in  any  case  a 
country  easily  kept  in  control.  Its  people  live  along  a  narrow 
belt,  and  there  is  no  important  center  that  is  not  readily  acces- 
sible. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  1882  the  citadel 
of  Cairo  surrendered  incontinently  to  a  squadron  of  British 
cavalry.  Moreover,  the  general  conditions  of  Egypt  have  altered 
out  of  recognition.  In  1882  the  country  was  bankrupt,  the  army 
was  mutinous,  the  administration  was  paralyzed,  the  people  were 
suffering  and  impoverished.  To-day  Egypt  is  flourishing  and 
wealthy,  and  the  population  enjoy  a  prosperity  such  as  they 
have  never  before  known.  The  change  in  their  condition  may 
not  prevent  hostile  manifestations,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way  to 
militate  against  their  success.  Then,  too,  Malta  and  Gibraltar 
are  not  far  off,  and  the  Mediterranean  squadron  is  within  call. 
It  may  be  hoped,  and  even  believed,  that  no  serious  trouble 
will  arise  in  Egypt,  but  tho,  if  it  came,  it  might  produce  deplor- 
able isolated  acts,  it  could  still  be  regarded  with  equanimity." 


JAPAN'S  LESSON  FOR  ITALY 

JAPAN  is  far  ahead  of  Italy  in  many  respects,  .mournfully 
admits  Enrico  Caviglia  in  the  Nuova  Anthologia  (Rome) , 
and  Italians  may  well  learn  a  lesson  from  her  in  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  the  young,  not  only  in  literary  learning 
but  in  patriotic  spirit.  The  Japanese  Government  places  all 
its  hopes  in  the  young,  says  this  writer,  and  continues : 

"  One  characteristic  of  Japanese  civilization  is  the  great  care 
which  the  Government  takes  of  the  young.  ...  It  is  true  that 
Japanese  society  has  never  supported  those  sterile,  tho  praise- 
worthy, institutions  which  philanthropically  provide  for  the  sick 
and  the  aged.  To  them  any  anxiety  for  the  sickly  and  the  old 
appears  to  be  a  sign  of  social  decrepitude.  The  young  must  be 
a  burden  to  their  family  and  this  weight  can  only  be  lifted  if 
the  young  are  made  capable  of  prospering.  This  is  certainly 
one  reason  for  the  success  obtained  by  Japan  in  the  promotion 
of  elementary  instruction,  but  it  is  not  the  principal  reason." 

On  this  point  Japan  holds  up  a  pattern  for  Italy  to  follow,  for — 

"  We  must  look  for  the  principal  reason  of  this  Oriental  coun- 
try's eagerness  for  the  diffusion  of  education  in  patriotism, 
which  is  the  corner-stone  and  the  sacred  fire  underlying  all  the 
collective  activities  of  the  country. 

"  The  Japanese  hold  that  the  sign  of  a  people's  civilization  is 
shown  by  its  eagerness  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  that 
illiteracy  is  the  plague-spot  of  a  people  disorganized  and  there- 
fore weak.  And  since  all  the  children  of  the  Rising  Sun  make 
the  lofty  destiny  of  their  country  and  the  well-being  of  future 
generations  the  height  of  their  ideals  and  are  instinctively 
unanimous  in  making  any  sacrifice  for  the  realization  of  those 
ideals,  the  whole  country  cooperates  in  producing  the  result 
that  every  Japanese  child  goes  to  school." 

Schools  for  children  have  thus  become  "  a  national  necessity," 
and  "  the  Japanese  Government  "  backed  by  popular  sentiment 
"  finds  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  its  scheme  "  of  universal 
instruction.  Mr.  Caviglia  goes  into  some  details  on  the  subject 
of  the  scholastic  program  appointed  by  the  Government  for 
boys'  and  girls'  schools]and  the  training  of  teachers.  The  result 
is  a  uniformity  of  instruction  throughout  the  whole  country. 
He  contrasts  this  complete  organization,  and  cultivation  of 
national  and  patriotic  spirit  with  the  state  of  things  he  finds  in 
his  own  country,  one  of  the  most  illiterate  and  disorganized 
countries  in  the  world,  and  he  exclaims : 

"  How  is  it  that  we  have  failed,  while  the  Japanese,  who  had 
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so  many  greater  difficulties  to  overcome,  have  obtained  such 
splendid  success  ?  It  is  bitter  to  be  compelled  to  ask  such  a 
question,  but  many  answers  may  be  found  to  it. " 

Italians,  he  goes  on  to  say,  have  paid  too  little  attention  to 
the  primary  schools ;  they  have  not  made  their  educational 
system  so  compact  an  organization  as  we  find  in  Japan.  To 
quote  his  words : 

"  The  principal  cause  of  our  failure  in  attaining  patriotic  unity 
is  that  we  have  attributed  too  little  importance  to  the  elemen- 
tary school.  We  have  considered  it  merely  as  an  instrument  for 
eliminating  illiteracy.  This  is  indeed  its  most  obvious  scope, 
but  not  that  which  will  inspire  enthusiasm,  not  the  most  exalted 
view  to  take  of  it,  even  for  the  teachers,  because  it  is  selfish 
and  individualistic.  It  is  thus  that  elementary  instruction  has 
sunk  by  gradual  degeneration  into  nothing  more  than  a  function 


THE   POPE  IN'   HIS  GARDEN. 

of  the  bureaucracy,  of  which  the  teachers  are  the  hired  em- 
ployees. We  have  utterly  neglected  that  part  of  education 
which  pertains  to  the  education  of  a  nation  as  a  whole." 

This  is  where  Japan  has  outstript  Italy.  Unity,  cooperation, 
a  sense  of  national  homogeneity,  is  what  Italians  need.  In  the 
striking  words  of  Mr.  Caviglia : 

"  The  Italians  seem  candidly  to  admit  that  they  have  lost  this 
power  of  national  cohesiveness ;  that  they  take  no  interest  in 
modern  life.  They  have  no  common  ideal  for  the  attainment 
of  which  they  can  unite  and  cooperate.  By  admitting  this  they 
show  that  they  are  swayed  by  centrifugal  forces  of  many  kinds  ; 
that  many  wish  to  be  leaders  and  few  followers,  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  personal  ideals,  personal  ambitions,  per- 
sonal and  party  interests,  to  those  of  the  nation.  Thus  the  ties 
that  unite  them  to  one  center  are  relaxed  and  forces  that  should 
control  and  direct  have  become  weakened  until  they  are  almost 
unrecognizable. " 

With  the  Japanese  example  before  him  he  concludes  by  thus 
addressing  his  Italian  fellow  countrymen : 

"  Let  us  unite  as  one  organic  whole,  if  it  be  yet  possible.  Let 
our  scholastic  system  be  uniform  throughout  the  land  and 
capable  of  educating  good  citizens,  conscious  of  their  duties 
toward  their  country.  The  learning  to  read  and  to  write,  how- 
ever necessary,  is  still  a  secondary  matter." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  CHURCH  IN  EUROPE 

EUROPE  is  passing  through  a  politico-religious  crisis.  It 
seems  impossible  to  separate  the  workings  and  interac- 
tion of  the  creed  and  the  constitution  in  Latin  countries. 
France  has  cut  the  knot  with  a  degree  of  secularist  passion  that 
has  appalled  the  religious  world.  Napoleon's  Concordat  has 
been  torn  up  and  burnt.  The  most  Catholic  Government  in 
Europe  has  developed  a  daring  Liberal  like  Canalejas,  who, 
backed  by  his  sovereign,  has  severed  all  political  connection 
with  Rome,  and  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  once 
ostracized  Protestants.  The  papal  nuncio  is  to  leave  Madrid,  and 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Vatican  receives  his  passports. 
In  Germany  the  Church  and  State  do  not  act  so  impetuously 
in  their  political  antagonism.  The  Black-Blue  party— Black, 
Clericals ;  Blue,  Conservatives — are  really  the  old  Bloc  of  Von 
Billow,  the  mainstay  of  the  Government.  There  is  little  anti- 
ultramontane  rancor  in  a  businesslike  assembly  like  the  Reichs- 
tag in  which  the  principal  element  of  movement  resides  in  the 
Socialist  party.  But  the  anticlerical  agitation  which  has  trans- 
formed France  and  is  transforming  Spain  is  now,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Catholic  organ  Rome  (Rome);  extending  to  the  third 
of  the  Latin  countries,  the  very  hearth  of  papacy,  Italy  itself. 
The  muddle  to  which  the  politico-religious  condition  of  things 
in  which  "  anticlericalism  becomes  the  question  of  the  hour  "  has 
come  is  thus  outlined  by  this  well-informed  and  authoritative 
journal : 

"  The  political  situation  in  Italy  is  more  strange  and  anoma- 
lous than  it  has  been  any  time  during  the  last  forty  years. 
You  have  a  ministry  consisting  of  all  kinds  of  heterogeneous 
elements  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  consisting  of  seven  or  eight 
parties,  and  yet  whenever  a  vote  is  taken  in  the  House  the  ma- 
jority is  always  about  ten  times  the  size  of  the  minority,  and 
the  reason  is  that  for  the  moment  there  is  no  dominant  issue 
before  Parliament  to  divide  it  into  opposing  parties.  But  the 
issue  is  becoming  more  defined  every  day,  and  it  is  that  of  anti- 
clericalism.  In  the  municipalities  the  anticlerical  Bloc  has  been 
in  process  of  formation  for  the  last  five  or  six  years — and  always 
along  political  lines.  It  has  served  to  unite  the  three  Extreme 
parties:  Radicals,  Republicans,  and  Socialists,  and  it  is  gradu- 
ally attracting  adherents  from  various  sections  of  Liberalism. 
Even  already  the  Bloc  exists  in  the  national  Parliament;  but 
hitherto  it  has  consisted  of  only  the  hundred  and  odd  membei-s 
of  the  advanced  parties.  At  any  moment,  however,  it  may  be 
extended  to  other  groups,  and  anticlericalism  become  the 
question  of  the  hour." 

The  program  of  the  "  three  Extreme  parties  "  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Messrs.  Combes  and  Briand  have  carried  out  so 
sweepingly  in  France  and  which  Mr.  Canalejas,  unless  the 
Carlists  and  Clericals  oppose  him  by  a  revolution,  is  to  carry 
out  in  Spain.     The  Rome  says : 

"  Nor  is  there  any  secret  as  to  the  program  of  the  movement. 
That  is  very  simple  when  reduced  to  its  essential  contents,  and 
may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads :  First,  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  and  with  this  the  suppression  of  the  annual 
payments  paid  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  ecclesiastical  property  confiscated  in  past  times.  Second, 
the  suppression  of  all  religious  orders  and  congregations,  with 
the  confiscation  of  their  property.  Third,  State  monopoly  of 
the  school  which  is  to  be  entirely  '  lay.'  By  the  first  of  these 
measures  religion  would  be  for  a  time  even  more  crippled  in 
Italy  than  it  has  been  in  France,  for  the  people  are  quite  un- 
accustomed to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  religion — or 
indeed  to  voluntary  offerings  of  any  kind,  and  it  will  take  time 
to  train  them  to  a  new  system.  With  regard  to  the  religioua 
congregations,  the  attack  may  be  opened  against  them  any 
moment.  They  have  very  few  friends  in  the  present  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  If  an  anticlerical  Ministry  were  formed  to-morrow 
it  is  possible  that  they  might  all  find  themselves  supprest  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  by  one  of  these  slips  of  paper  known  as 
Royal  Decrees,  like  that  which  has  just  enabled  Sefior  Canalejas 
in  Spain  to  close  at  a  moment's  notice  seven  schools  of  religious 
and  to  render  the  existence  of  hundreds  of  religious  communities, 
entirely  precarious." 


THE  KAISER'S   MOTOR-KITCHEN 


THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  AUTOMOBILE 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  kitchen  recently  added  to  the  cam- 
paign equipment  of  the  German  Emperor,  in  his  cai)Hc- 
ity  of  war-lord,  is  described  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  July 
9)  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz.  The  writer  reminds  us,  in  the 
first  place,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  automobile 
has  been  adopted  by  the  armies  of  the  chief  European  countries, 
and  that  little  by  little  the  applications  of  the  explosion  motor 
are  developing,  reducing  proportionately  the  part  played  by  the 
horse.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  German  Emperor,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  automobilist, 
has  now  replaced  his  former  camp-kitchen,  which  was  drawn 
by  horses,  with  an  automobile  tr^in  at  once  more  rapid  and 
more  comfortable.  This  .  .  .  is  made  up  of  the  kitchen  proper 
and  of  a  vehicle  of  the  omnibus  type  to  transport  the  force  of 
servants 

"  The  automobile  kitchen,  properly  so-called,  looks  like  a  closed 
omnibus.  Movable  lids,  fastened  on  the  forward  part  of  the 
side  walls  of  the  vehicle,  serve  as  folding  auxiliary  tables. 
The  interior  of  the  vehicle  gets  its  light  through  large  sliding 
windows  in  the  front  and  back,  while  the  side  walls  have  only 
small  openings  for  ventilation.  The  roof  is  high  enough  in  the 
middle  for  a  man,  standing  upright,  to  use  the  range.  On  the 
two  sides  of  the  vehicle,  awnings  are  arranged. 

"  The  equipment  is  so  disposed  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
space  required.  Utensils  are  under  the  chauffeur's  seat  and  in 
a  closet  at  the  back  of  the  vehicle.  On  the  front  wall,  below 
the  window,  is  the  range,  having  five  alcohol  burners  and  pro- 
vided with  a  hot-water  reservoir;  below  it  are  two  large  ice- 
boxes for  meat,  buttei',  and  wine,  as  well  as  two  sealed  metal 
boxes  for  vegetables,  condiments,  and  other  food.  On  both 
sides  are  cupboards  for  silver,  each  piece  having  its  special 
place.  The  equipment  is  completed  by  several  baskets  for  bread 
and  for  linen,  and  by  two  metal  reservoirs  holding  about  15 
gallons  of  alcohol.  Two  boxes  for  ice  are  carried  on  the  outside 
of  the  vehicle,  and  below,  on  the  right  of  the  chauffeur's  seat, 
is  a  sink  for  washing.  Many  of  the  cooking-utensils  are  fast- 
ened to  the  inner  walls  in  such  fashion  that  they  will  keep  their 
places  even  at  high  speed. 

"  Besides  cooking-utensils  and  dishes,  this  automobile  serves 
to  carry  a  large  tent  for  twelve  persons,  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  colonies.  This  oval  tent  ...  is  set  up  in  a  few  minutes 
on  any  kind  of  ground  and  weighs  only  220  pounds.     With  it  is 


A  DISCUSSION  is  going  on  in  the  English  press  regarding 
the  propriety  of  allowing  physicians  to  exceed  the  legal 
^  speed-limit  when  hurrying  to  attend  an  urgent  case. 
Opinion  seems  to  differ.     Says  The  Honpital  (London,  July  9)  : 

'■  The  point  arose  originally  when  a  well-known  surgeon  was 
prosecuted  for  this  offense  and  excused  himself  upon  the  ground 


HOW  WILHELM  II.   DINES  EN  TOUR. 

The  Kaiser's  motor-kitchen,  dining-tent,  and  provision-car 


an  oval  folding-table  14  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  and  twelve 
folding-chairs  of  special  construction. 

"  The  accompanying  vehicle,  which  acts  as  tender  to  this  fly- 
ing kitchen,  is  an  automobile  omnibus  of  45  horse-power  con- 
taining seats  for  eight  or  ten  persons  with  driver's  seat  for  two. 
It  carries  provisions,  baggage,  and  even  a  complete  campaign 
bed,  arranged  lengthwise  in  the  \eh\c\e." -—Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   INTERIOR  OF  THE  KAISER's   MOTOR-KITCHEN. 

that  ne  was  hurrying  to  see  an  urgent  case.  This  original  de- 
fense so  captivated  the  bench  that  the  offender  was  let  off.  On 
a  good  many  subsequent  occasions  the  same  defense  has  been 
put  forward  by  medical  motorists,  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. In  the  main,  public  opinion  seems  to  have  inclined  toward 
allowing  some  license  to  the  doctor  who  can  show  that  he  is 
really  traveling  at  speed  to  see  a  patient,  tho  a  good  many 
people  have  been  rather  skeptical  as  to  the  urgency  of  many  of 
the  cases  in  which  this  has  occurred ;  and,  to  speak  frankly,  it 
is  practically  certain  that  the  tacit  privilege  has  been  a  good 

many  times  abused  by  the  pro- 
fession. " 

A  letter  in  The  Daily  Mail 
(London)  puts  the  matter  from 
the  lay  standpoint  with  what 
appears  to  be  common  sense. 
The  writer  asks :  Did  any  one 
ever  see  a  doctor  breaking  speed 
records  except  in  an  automobile? 
Did  any  one  ever  see  a  doctor 
lashing  his  horse  or  scorching 
on  his  bicycle  to  gain  a  few 
minutes  or  seconds  in  the  race 
of  life  and  death  ?     He  goes  on : 

"  It  is  strange  that  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  the  possessor  of  a 
motor-car  the  doctor  gains  a 
new  sense  of  the  urgency  of  his 
mission.  He  can  travel  twenty 
miles  an  hour  where  previously 
he  could  only  go  eight,  but  this  does  not  satisfy  him.  He  feels 
that  considerations  of  humanity  entitle  him  to  get  the  very  top 
speed  out  of  his  engine.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  because 
he  is  a  motorist,  not  because  he  is  a  doctor,  that  he  wants  to 
exceed  the  speed  limit. " 

On  this  The  Hospital  comments  as  follows : 

"  This    indictment,   severe    tho   it   may   appear,    contains  a 
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half-truth  which  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  rebut.  To  assert, 
as  The  Daily  Mail's  correspondent  does,  that  a  doctor  is  never 
known  to  hurry  himself  until  he  has  a  car  is  a  libel  on  the  pro- 
fession and  a  most  unjustified  one.  But,  for  all  the  exaggera- 
tion, the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraphs  quoted  above  sums  up 
very  neatly  a  view  of  the  question  which  many  people  have  felt 
without  being  able  to  voice  so  articulately  as  has  here  been  done. 
""  But  the  thrust  is  prest  still  further  home  by  the  Salisbury 
letter-writer.  He  proceeds  to  point  out  that  if  the  doctor  hurry- 
ing to  the  relief  of  his  patient  is  entitled  to  rush  along  at  forty 
miles  an  hour,  surely  the  patient  seeking  the  assistance  of  his 
doctor  has  the  right  to  make  the  same  speed.  For  it  is  not  the 
doctor's  right,  but  the  patient's  urgent  need,  that  demands  the 
excessive  speed.  If  every  patient  on  his  way  to  the  doctor's 
consulting-room  is  to  be  entitled  to  go  as  fast  as  he  likes,  it 
will  be  an  unimaginative  motorist  who  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  convenient  qualifying  ailment.  And,  it 
may  be  added,  it  will  prove  the  opening  of  an  era  of  rare 
prosperity  for  doctors." 


PROTECTIVE  SHIELDS  FOR  ELECTRIC 

WORKERS 

OCCASIONALLY  we  hear  of  a  lineman  roasted  to  death 
in  midair,  amid  a  network  of  wires.  Accounts  of  such 
accidents  are  not  pleasant  reading,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  an  effort  is  made  to  make  them  impossible  in  the  future. 
The  following  account  of  a  shield  for  the  protection  of  those 


By  courtesy  of  "  Popular  Elet-triclty,"  Chicn^o. 

I,I.\E.ME\    PROTECTED   FROM  SHOCK. 


a  pole,  which  may  be  anywhere  from  30  to  60  feet  above  the 
ground.  Now  multiply  the  danger  fourfold  by  presuming  sev- 
eral of  the  wires  to  be  carrying  high-tension  current  under  a 
pressure  of  several  thousand  volts;  you  wouldn't  care  for  it, 
you  say.  Yet  the  lineman  must  frequently  encounter  this  '  live  ' 
work,  as  he  calls  it,  and  he  must  be  given  credit  for  great  pre- 
cision of  movement  and  no  small  degree  of  personal  coui-age 


By  fuurtosy  at  "fopuitir  ifilectricity,"  C*hicago. 

TRIMMING   AN   ARC-LAMP. 

The  insulating  shield  on  which  the  electrician  stands  protects  him 
from  any  sudden  diversion  of  the  current. 

when  he  performs  these  precarious  duties.  Touching  two  wires 
of  widely  different  potential  may  cause  him  to  crumple  up  and 
go  hurtling  to  the  ground,  or  else  he  may  fall  across  other  high 
potential  wires  in  the  maze  which  surrounds  him. 

"  To  protect  the  lineman  against  such  accidents  a  device  known 
as  the  '  linemen's  shield  '  is  now  made,  a  product  of  the  Line- 
men Protector  Company  of  Detroit,  Mich.  It  is  made  of  rubber 
and  is  about  the  size  of  an  automobile  tire,  terminating  at  each 
end  in  two  small  tubes.  It  is  hollow,  of  course,  and  is  slit  all 
the  way  along  one  side  so  that  it  can  be  opened  out  and  slipt 
down  over  a  wire.  At  the  shoulder  between  the  small  tube  and 
the  body  tube  is  a  hard-rubber  ring  which  fits  closely  around 
the  small  tube  and  clamps  it  upon  the  wire.  This  ring  has  a 
slot  so  located  as  to  admit  the  wire. 

"  The  rubber  is  pure  Para  and  varies  in  thickness  from  % 
inch,  where  it  is  subjected  to  pressure,  to  tV  inch  along  the 
flaps.  Each  shield  is  subjected,  before  it  leaves  the  factory,  to 
a  pressure  of  30,000  volts,  so  after  putting  shields  over  the  live 
wires  the  lineman  need  have  no  fear  of  accidental  shock.  He 
can  also  throw  the  shields,  spread  out,  over  the  cross-arms,  to 
sit  or  stand  upon.  Then,  as  he  works  upon  a  wire,  current  can 
not  pass  through  his  body  to  the  ground  by  way  of  the  pole. 

"  In  trimming  or  repairing  arc-lamps  there  is  also  danger  of 
shock,  so  the  lamp  man  may  take  one  of  the  shields  along  with 
him  on  his  rounds  and  stand  in  it  as  he  would  in  a  snow-shoe. 

"  Still  another  application  is  in  tunnels  or  subways  carrying 
live  conductors.  When  the  lineman  is  slicing  or  repairing  these 
cables  he  makes  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  shields  to  sit  or  stand 
upon  while  at  his  work." 


whose  business  takes  them  among  "  live  "  wires  is  from  Popular 
Electricity  (Chicago,  July) .     We  read : 

"  Even  if  the  wires  were  all  '  dead,'  most  people  would  call 
it  a  ticklish  job  to  work  around  among  the  wires  at  the  top  of 


TELEPHONE  TOWN— This  is  the  name  bestowed  on  the  city 
of  New  York  by  the  Zeitschrifb  fur  Schwachstromtechnik.  We 
quote  from  a  translation  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  16) : 

"  Thirty  years  ago,  the  telephone  directory  of  New  York  con- 
tained only  252  names ;  to-day  the  same  publication  has  800 
closely-printed  pages.     Then  the  city  had  only  one  '  Central ' ; 
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now  it  has  85,  employing  5,000  telephone  sirls.  One  buildinp:, 
the  Hudson  Terminal,  has  more  telephone  subscribers  than 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  together ! 

"  The  immense  telephonic  network  of  New  York  knows  not 
silence.  It  is  least  noisy  between  3  and  4  a.m.  ;  at  this  time 
there  are  only  ten  messages  per  minute.  Between  5  and  6  a.m. 
2,000  New  Yorkers  use  the  telephone.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
number  is  doubled.  Between  7  and  8  25,000  individuals  disturb 
the  breakfasts  of  25,000  others.  At  8:30  a.m.  the  number  of 
calls  rises  to  50,000;  between  10  and  11  the  demands  exceed 
150,000.  It  is  between  11  a.m.  and  noon  that  the  telephonic 
conversations  reach  their  maximum  ;  they  then  number  180,000. " 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TAKING  DOWN  A  SKY-SCRAPER 

THE  DEMOLITION  of  the  Gillender  Building,  twenty 
stories  high,  on  Nassau  and  Wall  Streets,  New  York 
City,  to  make  room  for  a  still  loftier  structure,  has  been 
widely  commented  on  by  the  daily  press,  but  only  on  account 
of  its  obviously  sensational  features.  It  has  special  points  of 
interest  to  scientific  men  and  engineers  which  have  not  been 


By  courtesy  of  "Engineering  News,"  New    York. 

THE    DEMOLITION      OF   A    SKY-SCBAPEE. 

When  this  photograph  was  taken  the  steel  work  of  the  Gillender 
Building,  New  York,  had  been  removed  down  to  the  fifteenth  story 
and  the  masonry  down  to  the  ninth  story. 

insisted  upon.  As  the  building  has  stood  fourteen  years,  this 
seems  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  how  badly,  if  at  all,  the 
steel  frame  has  rusted,  and  what  may  be  learned  about  the  best 
conditions  for  its  preservation.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
some  engineers  have  asserted  that  no  steel-frame  building  can 
possibly  escape  rust,  and  that  all  will  tumble  down,  sooner  or 
later.      A  preliminary  report  on  this  subject,  by  Maximilian 


Toch,  of  the  department  of  chemistry  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  appears  in  Engineering  NewH  (New  York,  July 
14).  He  finds,  on  the  whole,  that  the  steel  is  generally  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  altho  some  rivets  are  corroded.  The 
paint  used  to  "  preserve  "  the  steel,  made  of  pure  linseed  oil,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  owing  to  chemical  action  with  the  mortar 


By  (.ourtesy  of  **  Engineeriug  News,"  New  York. 

STEELWORK  OF  THE  GILLENDER  BUILDING   AT  THE  GROUND  FLOOR. 

The  demolition  of  the  building  revealed  the  fact  that  the  steel- 
work had  been  protected  from  rust  by  the  cement,  tho  the  paint 
had  entirely  disappeared. 

— a  fact  that  shows  linseed  oil  to  be  unfit  for  this  purpose.  The 
cement  in  which  the  steel  was  encased  seems  to  have  preserved 
it  perfectly — an  interesting  and  valuable  fact.     Says  Mr.  Toch : 

"  The  main  feature  of  the  preservation  of  the  steel  was  the 
fact  that  the  columns  were  encased  in  brick  and  a  rich  mortar 
or  grout  came  in  contact  with  the  steel  (which  also  accounts 
for  the  complete  destruction  of  the  linseed  oil) .  Wherever  there 
was  insufficient  contact  between  the  grout  and  the  steel,  rust 
formed ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  the 
building  was  such  that  moisture  was  very  largely  excluded,  we 
have  only  two  or  three  instances  where  bad  rust  pitting  took 
place 

"  The  one  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  examination  of 
this  steel  is  the  fact  that  those  architects  who  prescribe  a 
cement  mortar  one  inch  thick  around  a  column  of  steel  are  very 
wise  in  their  precautions ;  but  linseed-oil  paint  should  not  be 
used  when  such  a  provision  is  made.  There  are  alkali-proof 
paints  which  at  the  same  time  electrically  insulate  and  serve  a 
better  purpose  than  the  linseed-oil  paints." 


ANTS  THAT  BAKE  BISCUITS— There  is  always  something 
new  about  ants,  says  Knowledge  (London,  July).  F.  W.  Neger, 
the  professor  of  botany  at  the  famous  forestry  school  at  Tha- 
randt  near  Dresden,  has  made  an  interesting  study  of  the  custom 
of  Messor  barbarus,  a  common  ant  (in  Dalmatia,  for  instance). 
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which  is  at  once  a  leaf-cutter  and  a  seed-gatherer.     Says  the 
paper  just  named : 

'•  Negrer  noticed  that  most  of  the  seeds  (of  Le^minosae  in  par- 
ticular) were  allowed  to  begin  to  germinate  before  the  ants  put 
them  out  to  dry,  and  he  suggests  that  this  is  to  burst  the  seed- 
coats.  But  the  germination  is  not  allowed  to  go  far  enough  to 
ferment  the  starch  into  maltose  and  dextrin.  When  the  seeds 
are  thoroughly  dry  and  dead,  they  are  taken  back  to  the  nest 
and  chewed  into  a  dough.  This  is  baked  in  the  sun  into  minute 
biscuits,- which  are  stored!  " 


IGNORANCE  OF  GEOLOGY 

THAT  THERE  is  inexcusable  ignorance  of  simple  geo- 
logical facts,  even  among  persons  otherwise  well  edu- 
cated, is  the  complaint  of  L.  De  Launay,  who  writes,  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  June  25),  of  what  he  calls,  somewhat  con- 
temptuously, "  authors'  geology."  Specialists  are  wont  to  com- 
plain that  ignorance  of  their  specialties  is  rife;  but  we  may 
concede  that  when  Mr.  De  Launay  quotes  eminent  writers  who 
think  limestone  is  granite  and  regard  obviously  stream-cut  val- 
leys as  rent  by  some  "prehistoric  cataclysm,"  he  goes  pretty 
far  toward  making  his  point.     We  read : 

"  In  mentioning  famous  writers  who  really  knew  a  little 
geology,  we  may,  without  going  back  to  Bernard  Palissy,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  citing  Goethe,  who  had  studied  it,  and  George 
Sand.  .  .  .  Outside  of  these,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  we  may  say  without  exception  that  writers 
have  not  had  the  least  knowledge  of  what  geology  is,  or  of  what 
its  most  familiar  terms  signify.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
with  those  who  occasionally  allude  to  it.  .  .  .  The  very  common 
word  '  granite  '  .  .  '.  seems  to  have  especially  brought  bad  luck 
to  great  writers.  ...  It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  of  them  have 
an  unhappy  attraction  for  this  word,  which  seems  to  them  the 
synonym  of  all  hardness,  massiveness,  compactness,  etc.  And 
every  rock  to  which  they  desire  to  attribute  these  qualities  be- 
comes for  them  '  granite,'  just  as  every  talus  slope  of  45°  is 
'abrupt,'  'vertical,'  'vertiginous,'  etc. 

"  We  may  be  content  here  with  quoting  Lamartine,  who  places 
his  cave  of  the  eagles  in  solid  granite — granite,  the  most  unlikely 
rock  to  contain  any  cave  at  all,  especially  when  it  '  distils  sta- 
lactites.' ...  In  a  later  generation,  Theophile  Gautier,  or  his 
Italian  disciple  Amicis,  was  equally  ignorant.  The  Cathedral 
of  Valladolid,  among  a  score  of  other  monuments  built  of  lime- 
stone or  other  calcareous  rock,  becomes  an  '  imposing  mass  of 
granite. ' 

"  This  improper  use  of  geological  terms  by  writers  constantly 
shocks  a  professional.  .  .  .  Prehistoric  '  cataclysms  '  are  util- 
ized on  all  sides  to  explain  either  superficial  phenomena,  with 
which  cataclysms  can  have  had  nothing  to  do,  or  formations  like 
those  of  Archean  regions,  so  far  anterior  to  history  that  it  is 
as  absurd  to  call  them  '  prehistoric  '  as  it  would  be  to  cite  Semi- 
ramis  in  a  history  of  the  Third  Republic.  Gautier,  who  is  so 
wonderful  a  master  of  style,  and  who  is  able  to  write  85  pages 
of  architecture  on  the  banal  Church  of  St.  Isaac  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, is  absolutely  incapable  of  describing  geological  forms  in 
other  than  the  vaguest  and  most  inappropriate  words — '  convul- 
sions, vertiginous  escarpments,  chaos,'  for  mountains;  or  on 
the  other  hand,  'dusty,  sandy,  monotonous  regions  '  for  a  plain. 
There  is,  for  example,  in  his  works,  a  description  of  a  trip 
across  the  schists  of  the  Simplon  which  is  quite  typical  in  this 
regard.  The  only  rocks  of  which  he  knows  even  the  name — let 
alone  the  definition— are  granite  and  marble 

"  Among  those  who  know  a  little,  but  use  their  knowledge  in 
a  somewhat  haphazard  way,  is  that  admirable  writer  Pierre  Loti, 
who,  having  some  scientific  education  as  a  naval  officer,  loves 
to  talk  about  the  '  thousands  of  years  '  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  formation  of  geologic  strata.  But  between  the  Cambrian 
and  the  Pliocene  there  is  no  difference  for  him,  and  the  strata 
that  give  him  the  most  extraordinary  impression  of  age— that 
of  the  '  earliest  geological  periods  ' — are  often  the  tertiary  de- 
posits, which  are  the  most  recent.  Like  all  those  who  have 
heard  vague  talk  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  geology,  he  readily 
sees,  in  the  most  exclusively  sedimentary  regions,  evidence  of 
convulsions  due  to  fire.  The  chalky  limestone  of  Cattaro  is  for 
him  a  '  frightful,  calcined  cliff,  rent  by  the  fires  of  the  primitive 

world.' 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  men  with  so  accurate  an  eye 


do  not  see — in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word — do  not  discern 
strata  and  arrangements  so  characteristic — the  differences  in 
design  and  color  of  a  landscape  that  give  a  key  at  once  to  its 
real  geological  constitution.  They  paint  it  all,  as  the  old  Milan- 
ese masters  used  to  do  their  mountains,  under  the  form  of  a 
confused  mass  of  scoria. 

"  Such  a  lack  of  visual  education  and  of  geologic  knowledge 
would  have  few  inconveniences  if  we  did  not  find  it  also  closer 
to  scientific  circles — for  example,  in  the  works  of  archeologists 
or  architects.  .  .  .  Several  years  ago,  when  studying  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Mycenean  tombs  on  which  volumes  have  been  written, 
I  found,  in  the  abundant  literature  of  the  subject,  that  they 
were  everywhere  described  as  of  red  porphyry,  green  brecchia, 
basalt,  etc.  Procuring  some  specimens  of  the  rock  for  micro- 
scopic examination,  I  showed  that  they  were  simply  of  lime- 
stone, more  or  less  silicious. 

"  May  we  hope  that  some  progress  will  be  made  in  the  future, 
and  that  the  public  will  acquire  some  notion  of  this  interesting 
science  that  tells  us  of  our  planet's  history  and  enables  us  to 
know,  from  its  surface,  what  exists  in  its  depths?  If  we  are 
to  trust  in  educational  programs,  we  may  believe  it,  but  when- 
ever we  question  young  people  who  have  just  completed  their 
training,  we  meet  with  little  success.  The  cause  is  doubtless 
in  the  form  adopted  for  teaching,  in  which,  instead  of  its  living 
substance,  we  have  naught  but  a  barbarous  terminology,  an  in- 
supportable aridity.  As  Hamlet  said  long  ago — doubtless  after 
reading  some  learned  text-book — '  Words,  words,  words !  '  " — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  FACTORS  OF  INDUSTRY 

THAT  CAPITAL  and  labor  are  the  prime  factors  in  the 
production  of  wealth  was  always  a  mistaken  belief  and 
is  now  an  outworn  doctrine,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  Engineering  (London,  July  8).  He  admits  both  as 
factors,  but  ranks  labor  second  and  capital  third.  First  of  all 
he  places  enterprise,  aided  by  experience  and  knowledge.  We 
read: 

"  There  is  plenty  of  capital  in  the  city,  and  plenty  of  labor 
walking  the  streets,  yet  they  do  not  produce  wealth.  Enter- 
prise, aided  by  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  form  of  man- 
agement, is  required  to  utilize  these  forces — i.e.,  capital  and 
labor.  Labor  is  the  second  factor  in  production,  and  capital  the 
third  factor.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  management  and 
labor  should  be  highly  skilled,  for  otherwise  neither  can  profit- 
ably assist  capital 

"  We  have  indicated  that  enterprise,  experience,  and  knowl- 
edge are  the  principal  factors  in  wealth  production.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  manager  in  management,  and  to  the  workman  at 
his  machine.  Modern  economics  demand  this  differentiation. 
Enterprise,  knowledge,  and  concentration  are  wealth  produc- 
tive, and  especially  so  if  confined  within  the  sphere  of  activity 
in  which  experience  has  been  gained.  In  other  words,  special- 
ization is  the  key  to  profitable  production.  If  these  forces  are 
to  be  utilized  for  the  common  good,  they  will  require  some  form 
of  organization,  and  a  good  organization  requires  good  manage- 
ment. If  these  forces  are  not  organized  and  managed,  unem- 
ployment will  be  prevalent  in  labor  and  in  the  higher  spheres 
of  life.  We  perforce  see  that  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
production  is  management,  and  as  the  evolutionary  process  ad- 
vances we  recognize  this  more  and  more. 

"  The  large  producer  has  many  advantages  which  the  smaller 
has  not ;  he  can  afford  to  install  new  machinery  built  specially 
for  cheapening  production  as  it  appears  on  the  market.  As 
already  stated,  what  is  new  to-day  is  old  to-morrow,  and  nowhere 
is  this  more  true  than  in  engineering.  Cheap  production  is  a 
boon  to  humanity,  for  it  tends  to  bring  luxury  within  the  reach 
of  all ;  cheap  production  in  one  sphere  of  activity  stimulates 
further  production  in  other  spheres  of  activity,  as  it  makes 
possible  what  in  other  circumstances  might  be  impossible.  As 
an  illustration,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  sewing-machine.  This 
is  a  necessity  in  most  homes,  more  especially  in  poor  ones.  If 
the  cost  of  producing  these  machines  were  high,  only  the  better- 
class  families  could  afford  to  buy  them ;  but  if  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction be  low,  every  family  may  buy  them ;  and  so  we  come 
to  see  that  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  human  wtlfare  is 
cheap  production.  It  should  be  our  main  object  in  life,  there- 
fore, to  bring  about  a  general  recognition  of  this  principle ;  to 
see  that  the  economic  aspect  of  it  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  workman  himself.     But  it  should  be   borne  in  mind  that 
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cheap  production  will  not  be  bronprht  about  by  cheap  labor  or 
by  forcing  labor  to  do  more  than  it  is  physically  capable  of  doinjr. 
Labor  should  have  an  adequate  return  for  the  services  which  it 
performs  in  production,  and  labor  should  not  expect  more." 

All  this,  the  writer  thinks,  points  toward  amalgamation,  but 
not  in  a  form  in  which  individuality  will  be  supprest.     He  says : 

"  We  know  that  all  men  are  not  equal  in  ability,  and  can  not 
be  made  so,  but  it  is  desirable  that  all  men  shall  have  equal 
opportunities.  In  the  countries  in  which  this  principle  finds  the 
widest  acceptance  economic  progress  is  the  greatest.  The  enor- 
mous business  activity  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  this.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  free 
play  of  individuality  is  that  by  it  the  creative  class  of  man — the 
man  with  ideas — is  brought  to  the  front.  Men  are  divided  into 
three  classes — viz.  :  1.  The  creative,  the  men  of  genius,  the 
originators.  2.  Those  who  manage  for  the  first — the  adminis- 
trators. 3.  Those  who  do  the  labor  appointed  by  the  first  and 
second — the  artizans." 

Men  of  the  first  class,  the  writer  believes,  will  always  be  the 
real  governors  of  the  state.  They  are  born  not  made,  but 
economic  conditions  should  be  fostered,  that  will  favor  their 
free  development. 


SYSTEMATIC   RESCUE  IN   MINE 
ACCIDENTS 

THE  FEELING  is  growing  among  mining  experts  and 
coal-mine  proprietors,  as  well  as  among  the  reading  pub- 
lic, that  not  enough  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  prevent- 
ive measures  to  obviate  accidents  in  coal-workings  and  also  in 
the  way  of  systematic  rescue  work.  In  an  article  contributed 
to  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York,  July  23) 
R.  Y.  Williams,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  advo- 
cates covering  the  State  of  Illinois  with  a  system  of  what  he 
calls  "joint  rescue  stations,"  each  designed  and  equipped  to 
serve  a  group  of  mines  and  located  centrally  among  the  mines 
of  the  group,  which  would  be  assessed  for  the  support  of  the 
station.  Each  station  would  train  in  rescue  methods  squads  of 
men  from  its  various  mines,  under  the  superintendence  of  ex- 
perienced instructors  and  physicians.  Each  would  also  contain 
a  complete  set  of  rescue  apparatus  which  could  be  sent  quickly 
wherever  needed.  Such  a  station,  established  for  investigation 
and  to  show  what  could  and  should  be  done  in  this  direction, 
was  opened  at  Urbana,  111.,  in  March  of  last  year,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  national  and  State  geological  surveys  and 
the  University  of  Illinois.    Says  Mr.  Williams  : 

"  This  substation  is  equipped  with  oxygen  helmets  and  has  a 
gas-tight  room  resembling  a  coal-mine,  in  which  miners  may 
test  the  efficiency  of  modern  breathing  appliances.  Already 
this  mine-rescue  laboratory  has  been  visited  by  many  operators 
and  inspectors ;  a  large  number  of  miners  have  been  trained  in 
the  theory  and  practise  of  rescue  work  ;  and  assistance  has  been 
given  on  the  occasion  of  several  mine  fires  and  explosions. " 

One  such  station,  of  course,  can  not  care  for  a  whole  State, 
and  hence  Mr.  Williams  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  coor- 
dinated system.     We  read : 

"  When  an  explosion  or  fire  occurs  in  a  coal-mine,  conditions 
are  usually  such  as  to  require  that  the  men  entering  the  mine 
be  protected  by  helmets,  which  must  be  supplied  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  both  for  rescue  and  in- 
vestigation work,  that  stations  should  be  within  easy  reach  of 
each  important  coal-field  or  division  of  the  field,  so  that  the 
trained  experts  can  reach  and  enter  the  mine  promptly  follow- 
ing the  disaster.  Were  each  mine  in  the  State  equipped  with 
a  complete  rescue  station  and  manned  with  a  corps  of  trained 
rescuers,  we  would  have  ideal  conditions  for  the  recovery  of 
life  and  preservation  of  property  after  a  calamity.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, these  stations  are  quite  expensive ;  equally  unfortu- 
nate, the  present  selling  price  of  coal  is  so  low  that  the  small 
margin  of  profit  is  already  a  matter  of  much  concern,  so,  unless 
some  remedy  for  this  condition  can  be  found,  but  few  individual 
mine-owners,  I  fear,  would  feel  warranted  in  authorizing  such 


an  expenditure  of  money.  In  order  to  overcome  this  obstacle 
and  still  obtain  the  benefits  of  modern  mine-rescue  methods, 
the  suggestion  of  joint  rescue-stations,  it  is  believed,  should 
be  of  great  value." 

An  idea  of  the  work  of  .such  a  station  may  be  gained  by  the 
following  specifications  for  its  equipment,  furnished  by  Mr. 
Williams: 

"  The  equipment  of  the  station  should  include  oxygen  helmets, 
or  other  suitable  breathing  appliance  furnishing  a  dependable 
supply  of  pure  air,  with  the  aid  of  which  men  may  safely  enter 
any  kind  of  the  foulest  and  most  poisonous  atmosphere  in  order 
to  perform  rescue  work. 

"  Apparatus  and  supplies  for  recharging  these  machines. 

"  Portable  electric  safety  lamps  with  a  convenient  device  for 
recharging. 

"  A  supply  of  some  standard  make  of  oil-burning  safety  lamps. 

"  One  or  more  resuscitating  cases  for  use  in  reviving  men 
overcome  by  the  after-damps  of  mine  fires  or  explosions. 

"  Special  cases  or  trunks,  of  convenient  size  for  handling,  in 
which  the  above  apparatus  may  be  quickly  packed  and  safely 
transported  to  the  scene  of  an  accident." 

Mr.  Williams  believes  that  the  State  of  Illinois  should  appro- 
priate a  sum  sufficient  to  establish  at  least  three  large  central 
stations,  and  that  a  system  of  smaller  local  stations  could  then 
be  maintained  at  less  expense  by  the  mines  themselves. 


TO  COMPEL  BOATS  TO  CARRY 
WIRELESS 

THAT  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  may  be  informed  re- 
garding the  enforcement  of  the  law  requiring  steamers 
to  carry  wireless  equipment,  collectors  of  customs  have 
been  directed  to  furnish  lists  of  vessels  to  which  the  act  is  ap- 
plicable.    Says  The  Electrical  Review  (Chicago,  July  23)  : 

"  The  statement  of  vessels  is  required  to  give  the  name  of  the 
system  of  equipment,  whether  the  equipment  is  owned  by  the 
steamer  or  leased,  the  wave  length  in  meters,  the  range  in 
nautical  miles,  the  power  in  kilowatts,  and  the  call  letters.  It 
is  estimated  at  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  that  about  60  per  cent, 
of  all  steamers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  probably 
equipped  already  with  the  apparatus  required,  thus  leaving  some 
40  per  cent,  still  to  be  provided." 

The  same  paper,  in  another  column,  tells  us  that  similar  legis- 
lation is  contemplated  in  England,  "  Sir  Edward  Sassoon's  bill 
making  compulsory  the  equipment  of  all  passenger  vessels  with 
a  wireless  system  having  passed  its  first  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons  recently. "    We  read : 

"  It  provides  that  all  ships,  both  British  and  foreign,  which 
embark  with  passengers  at  British  ports  must  be  provided  with 
an  installation  capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting  a  distance 
of  100  miles.  A  penalty  of  $5,000  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to 
obey  the  law  is  provided." 


NON-ALCOHOLIC  BEER — Information  of  a  new  temperance 
drink  now  being  used  in  England  is  quoted  as  follows  from  re- 
ports of  Consul-General  John  L.  Griffiths,  of  London,  by  The 
Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York,  July  23)  : 

"  There  has  been  recently  placed  on  this  market  a  beverage 
which  it  is  claimed  is  non-intoxicating,  and  still  resembles  and 
tastes  like  the  intoxicating  beer.  It  is  brewed  from  malt  and 
hops  only  and  has  no  preservative  in  it.  It  does  not  look  unlike 
beer,  and  the  taste  is  very  similar.  It  is  made  of  precisely  the 
same  materials  as  the  best  English  home-brewed  ale,  but 
alcohol  is  almost  entirely  eliminated,  and  it  is  stated  that  there 
is  no  chemical  admixture  of  any  kind.  The  amount  of  alcohol 
produced  by  the  brewing  process  in  this  beverage  is  given  as 
nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  which  is  less  than  the  percentage  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  ginger  ales,  stone  beers,  and  other 
temperance  beverages. 

"  The  process  by  which  this  beverage  is  made  is  the  invention 
of  a  French  scientist,  while  certain  modifications  were  made  by 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  Paris  Pasteur  Institute  and  an 
English  brewer. " 


THE     RELIGIOUS     WORLD 


THE  "ROLLING   STONE"  OF  CHRIST'S 

TOMB 

MODERN  Western  art  has  often  pictured  the  women  at 
the  tomb  of  Christ  attempting  to  "  roll  away  the 
stone."  The  uninstructed  imagination  has  in  most 
cases  pictured  a  boulder  that  closed  the  tomb's  mouth,  but 
archeological  research  now  shows  us  a  stone  that  was  made  to 
roll  and  so  formed  like  a  cart-wheel  or  mill-stone.  Many  tombs 
still  exist  in  Palestine  that  were  fitted  with  such  doors,  says 


By  courtesy  ol;  ''The   Eiclesiastical  Review." 

ROLLING-STONE    DOOR    AND    MODERN    WOODWORK. 

This  entrance  to  the  so-called  tomb  of  Mariamne,  Jerusalem, 
shows  the  kind  of  stone  that  closed  the  entrance  to  the  tomb 
where  Christ  was  laid. 

Mr.  Edward  Byrne  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  (Philadelphia), 
but  they  stand  gaping  wide  for  the  fact  that  the  shape  of  their 
rolling  doors  made  these  fittings  serviceable  to  the  Arabs  as 
millstones  and  for  other  purposes.  So  they  have  been  taken 
away  and  used  according  to  the  native  mind  for  more  practical 
ends.  How  little  the  native  Arab  mind  is  imprest  by  this  van- 
dalism is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  "  after  stealing  the  stone  doors 
and  ransacking  the  tombs,  the  Arabs  often  take  up  quarters  in 
the  latter  for  themselves  and  their  beasts.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  good  number  of  specimens  of  such  doors  still  in  situ.'" 
The  writer  gives  us  this  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Jewish  tombs  were  closed  : 

"  In  the  case  of  the  sepulcher  possessing  a  large  outer  vesti- 
bule, it  had  a  beautifully  ornamented  open  portal.  Even  in  the 
case  of  less  elaborate  tombs,  an  open  doorway  with  a  casing 
more  or  less  decorated,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  illustrations 
mentioned,  is  found  as  the  entrance  to  the  outer  vestibule  or 
antechamber,  but  not  commnly  as  the  door  of  the  tomb  chamber 
proper.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  was  made  intentionally  low 
to  insure  less  danger  of  violation  of  the  tomb.  In  order  to  enter 
such  a  low  doorway  one  has  to  crawl  through  or  to  crouch  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  manner.     This  comparatively  small  open- 


ing was  closed  in  several  different  ways.  Most  commonly  a 
stone  slab  was  countersunk  into  the  door-casing  and  secured 
with  cement,  small  wedges,  or  similar  means.  Sometimes  a 
small  stone  door  was  made  to  open  and  shut  on  its  stone  hinges 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  modern  doors.  The  most  inter- 
esting mode,  however,  on  account  of  its  having  been  used  to 
close  the  door  of  our  Lord's  tomb,  was  by  means  of  a  rolling 
stone.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  seen  at  least  a  good 
picture  of  a  real  rolling-stone  door  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
one.  The  following  remarks  may  be  of  assistance  in  this  regard : 

"  A  rolling-stone  door  of  a  Jewish  tomb  is  not  a  boulder.  .  .  . 
It  is  what  would  be  better  exprest  for  us,  if  it  were  called  a 
'  roller  stone. '  It  was  a  stone  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
opening  it  served  to  close  and  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  modern 
millstone— circular  and  with  two  sides  flat.  This  circular  stone 
was  fitted  into  a  grooved  track  or  pocket,  arranged  before  the 
tomb  entrance  in  such  a  way  that  the  opening  could  be  closed 
or  opened  by  rolling  the  stone  forward  against  it  or  back  to  one 
side 

"  The  difficulty  of  conceiving  properly  what  is  meant  by  a 
rolling-stone  door  and  of  making  a  satisfactory  '  composi- 
tio  loci  '  of  the  scene  which  occurred  before  Christ's  tomb, 
quickly  vanishes  at  the  sight  of  even  a  good  photograph  of  such 
a  door.  Altho  such  doors  are  moved  in  a  track  or  pocket,  it 
requires  not  a  little  strength  to  move  one  back  and  forth. 
From  an  inspection  of  our  illustration  a  slight  idea  can  be  had 
of  the  difficulty  which  faced  the  holy  women  on  the  way  to  the 
tomb :  '  Who  shall  roll  us  back  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulcher?'     'For  it  was  very  great. '  " 

The  writer  of  this  article  further  corrects  current  misappre- 
hensions as  to  the  type  of  tomb  in  which  Christ  was  laid.  He 
mentions  three  types  that  were  common  among  the  Jews, 
giving  these  descriptive  details : 

"  The  simplest  form  was  an  excavation  in  a  rock  floor-surface, 
corresponding  to  the  general  contour  of  the  human  body  and 
covered  over  with  a  stone  slab,  countersunk  to  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Specimens  of  this  simple  type,  tho  it  is  not  the  com- 
monest, may  be  seen  in  almost  any  part  of  Palestine.  ...  (2) 
In  a  second  form  of  sepulcher,  a  chamber  was  excavated  in  the 
rock  and  then  one  (sometimes  several)  long,  pocket-like  recess, 
measured  to  the  human  body,  was  cut  into  the  rock  face  at 
right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  room.  Into  these  recesses  or 
loculi,  the  bodies,  wrapt  in  their  grave-clothes,  were  shoved. 
...  (3)  The  form  which  is  of  most  interest  to  us  here,  is 
known  as  the  shelf-tomb.  In  its  chamber  the  place  for  the 
body,  instead  of  being  a  recess  cut  at  right-angles  to  the  cham- 
ber, is  a  shelf  or  bench,  made  by  cutting  away  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  side  wall.  As  a  general  rule,  every  such  chamber 
possest  two  but  oftentimes  three  shelves,  upon  which  the 
corpses,  wrapt  in  their  cerements,  were  laid  lengthwise  as  on 
a  couch.  At  times,  a  hole  pierced  through  the  shelf  permitted 
the  fluids  from  the  decomposing  body  to  flow  off  into  a  cavity 
below,  used  as  an  ossuary. 

"  All  Jewish  sepulchers,  except  those  of  the  simplest 
types,  possest,  in  addition  to  the  tomb  recess  or  sepulcher 
proper,  another  chamber,  which  served  as  an  anteroom  or 
vestibule 

"  The  traditional  tomb  of  Jesus,  preserved  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusalem,  belongs  to  the  above-men- 
tioned class  of  shelf  tombs.  It  consisted  of  two  chambers,  the 
antechamber  or  vestibule — to  which  corresponds  what  is  now 
called  '  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel,'  since  a  tradition  places  the 
apparition  of  the  angel  in  it — and  the  tomb  chamber  proper. 
The  latter  chamber  contains  the  remains  of  a  shelf  now  overlaid 
with  a  marble  covering.  It  was  on  this  shelf  that  the  body  of 
our  Lord  was  laid.  It  was  not  on  the  floor.  ...  In  fact,  altho 
at  times  in  the  floor  of  a  tomb  chamber,  a  tomb  of  the  simplest 
form,  as  described  above,  was  excavated  and  covered  over  with 
a  slab,  there  is  no  authority  for  representing  an  ordinary  Jewish 
burial  as  consisting  of  laying  the  corpse  on  the  floor  of  the 
chamber.  Archeological  evidence  is  contrary  to  any  such  man- 
ner of  burial  among  the  Jews.  The  door  of  the  tomb  of  Jesus 
was,  as  is  the  case  of  all  intact  Jewish  tombs,  small  in  size  and 
low.  This  circumstance  explains  why  Mary  Magdalene,  as  she 
stood  weeping  at  the  sepulcher  without,  stooped  down  '  and 
looked  into  the  sepulcher  ' ;  likewise  why  Peter  on  running  to 
the  sepulcher,  '  stooping  down,  saw  the  linen  clothes  laid  by 
themselves. '  " 
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CHEATING  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 

THERE  is  a  kind  of  cheating  practised  by  even  the  hon- 
estest.  So  says  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Interior,  who 
gives  the  religious  aspect  of  the  much-discust  question 
of  race  suicide.  "  Men  and  women  who  would  totally  abominate 
themselves  for  cheating,  in  the  amount  of  a  pennyworth,  a  liv- 
ing creditor  will  cheat  the  next  generation  of  the  human  race 
out  of  its  very  capital  of  life  and  be  totally  unconscious  of  hav- 
ing done  a  wrong."  Children,  he  declares,  "  are  an  obligation— 
a  debt  that  every  home  owes  to  God  and  to  humanity."  But 
by  some  unexplainable  dulness  "  in  even  the  best  men  and  women 
toward  the  reality  of  obligations  owed  to  the  future,"  it  seems, 
so  says  this  writer,  "  as  if  the  idea  of  debt  in  the  vast  majority 
of  minds,  even  of  the  most  conscientious  type,  is  tied  down  to 
absolutely  contemporary  time. "    We  read  further : 

"  The  very  first  postulate  of  religion  in  regard  to  the  world  is 
the  faith  that  the  Almighty  Creator  works  to  accomplish  an 
eternal  purpose  through  the  successive  generations  of  mankind 
— that  the  long  stretch  of  history  through  the  centuries  is  the 
path  of  his  increasing  achievement.  A  gradually  bettering 
world  is  a  divine  success. 

"  All  persons  of  any  religious  temper  whatever  have  some 
pride  in  the  thought  that  in  their  own  generation  they  are  aid- 
ing at  least  a  little  in  this  divine  project  which  links  together 
the  ages. 

"  But  the  very  devoutest  of  such  people  are  often  found  totally 
indifferent  to  the  projection  of  God's  hope  and  plan  through  the 
centuries  ahead.  Yet  if  there  is  any  duty  at  all  that  challenges 
a  man  to  help  make  the  world  better  in  the  years  of  his  own 
life  in  it,  it  must  be  at  least  an  equal  duty  to  do  all  one  can  for 
years  afterward. 

"  And  the  one  thing  wherein  God  in  heaven  above  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  present-day  humanity  for  the  outcome  of  his  plans 
is  the  rearing  up  of  a  new  generation  in  whom  he  may  carry 
one  step  farther  his  cosmic  designs. 

"T/ie  solemnest,  sacredest  obligation  of  any  Christian  home  is 
to  insure  that  every  moral  capacity  it  has  attained  to  shall  he 
reproduced  in  children  who  in  their  own  adult  life,  building  on 
the  plane  to  which  the  parents  had  risen,  shall  aid  the  still 
higher  up-stepping  of  society. 

"  That  husband  and  wife  are  essentially  defrauding  all  fellow 
humanity  and  God  himself  who  by  fault  of  their  own  fail  to 
leave  after  them  in  the  world  children  incarnating  the  utmost 
in  character  that  they  themselves  had  wisdom  to  appreciate. 

"  Some  very  superficial  words  are  sometimes  said  in  praise  of 
large  families — words  which  apparently  assume  that  the  vital 
matter  at  stake  is  to  maintain  the  numbers  of  the  human  species. 
The  real  consideration  for  conscience  emphasizes  not  large  fami- 
lies, but  fit  families — sons  and  daughters  of  a  quality  to  make 
noble  living  commoner  in  the  world  henceforward  than  hitherto. 

"  Blame  for  defrauding  the  race  of  fit  children  can  not  of 
course  be  visited  on  every  home  into  which  no  children  are  born. 
But  the  acknowledgment  of  that  justice  should  not  obscure 
from  childless  homemakers  a  justice  no  less  vital  set  over 
against  it ; 

"  Every  home  is  blamable  with  deep  unfaithfulness  to  its  obli- 
gations if  it  does  not  rear  children." 

The  writer  makes  exception  "  when  some  heavy  handicap  on 
husband  or  wife  makes  life  itself  hard  to  support."  He  turns 
from  this  aspect  of  the  case  to  consider  "  the  pathos  of  orphan- 
hood "  and  the  appeal  of  this  unfortunate  class : 

"  As  there  are  childless  homes,  it  must  be  recognized  as  an 
item  of  moral  balance  in  the  world  that  there  are  children  whose 
appeal  summons  forth  the  instincts  of  parentage  where  except 
for  them  the  sacredness  of  father  duty  and  mother  duty  would 
never  be  known. 

"  And  all  such  as  being  wedded  have  not  the  blessing  of 
cradling  in  the  home  nook  their  own  flesh  and  blood  should  be 
grateful  for  the  call  of  the  waiting  orphans,  if  indeed  they  truly 
desire  to  be  saved  from  all  their  sins — including  the  superlative 
sin  of  refusing  to  prepare  for  the  service  of  coming  humanity 
lives  in  which  God  may  continue  to  show  forth  his  redemptive 
graces. 

"  So,  too,  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  completed  or  about 
completed  the  task  of  raising  their  own  children,   should  in 


many  cases  be  glad  to  invest  the  unspent  vigor  and  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  later  years  in  the  life  of  some  orr)han 
who  would  otherwise  have  no  chance  of  being  of  use  to  the 
world. 

"  Objections  which  people  raise  against  the  adoption  of  strange 
children  into  a  home— the  difficulty  and  bother  of  it  and  the 
unceitainty  of  the  outcome — are  all  selfish  suggestions  which 
have  no  worthy  weight  against  the  simple  fact  that  in  childless 
homes  it  is  a  duty. 

"  And  if  'the  duty  were  conscientiously  observed  until  there 
was  actually  no  home  without  a  child,  there  would  be  few  chil- 
dren without  homes." 


AN  ENGLISH  PREACHER  ON  AMERICAN 

RELIGION 

AMERICAN  Puritanism  is  now  on    its  trial,   declares  the 
/-\      Rev.    J.    H.    Shakespeare   writing   in   The    Christian 
-*-     ^  World  (London).    This  eminent  Baptist  preacher,  deal- 
ing with  the  condition  of  the  churches  in  our  country,  omits  the 
work  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  indeed  confines  himself  mainly 


INNER    CHAMBER   OF   THE    HOLY    SEPULCHER. 

The  shelf,  now  with  a  facing  of  marble,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
veritable  resting-place  of  the  body  of  Christ.  This  type  of  tomb 
is  distinguished  from  others  by  the  name  "shelf-tomb." 

to  the  activities  of  his  own  denomination.  This  denomination, 
among  other  reformed  churches,  has  now,  he  says,  to  face  the 
problems  presented  by  heterogeneous  immigration,  the  increas- 
ing wealth  of  the  various  communities,  and  "  the  materialism 
which  has  become  so  marked  a  feature  of  one  section  of  Ameri- 
can life."  Speaking  of  church  organizations  he  says  "  it  is  im- 
possible to  eliminate  the  personal  equation  "  in  estimating  the 
religious  life  of  America.  The  churches  are  not  closely  welded 
together,  and  the  multiplication  of  church  officials  quite  stag- 
gers him.     We  are  told : 

"  Two  features  [in  American  churches]  imprest  me  very 
greatly.  The  first  was  the  looseness  of  the  organization.  The 
churches  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  each  other. 
The  policy  which  we  pursue  in  this  country  would  be  impossible 
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in  America.  Churches  would  take  little  or  no  notice  of  inter- 
ventions from  headquarters,  if  there  were  any  headquarters, 
which  there  are  not.  The  policy  is  the  exact  opposite  of  cen- 
tralization. It  is  independency  carried  to  an  extreme.  Perhaps 
it  is  accounted  for  by  vast  distances  and  areas,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  to  make  anything  like  unity  of  the  body  impossible.  The 
other  featui'e  was  the  enormous  multiplication  of  offices.  I 
understood  Artemus  Ward's  jest  for  the  first  time  when  I  found 
that  everybody  was  a  secretary  or  else  a  chairman,  and  I  longed 
to  see  some  one  who  was  only  a  humble  member  of  the  rank 
and  file." 

Nor  is  the  position,  and  even  the  intellectual  standard,  of 
American  preachers  satisfactory  to  him.  The  best  men  are 
generally  encouraged  to  make  their  living  or  their  fortune  in 
other  walks  to  which  they  frequently  turn  even  after  having 
tried  the  ministry.  These  men  seem  to  have  lost  all  idea  of  a 
ministerial  vocation,  and  Dr.  Shakespeare  says : 

"  I  can  not  say  that  I  consider  the  position  of  the  ministry  in 
America  to  be  satisfactory.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
best  brains  of  America  were  being  given  to  the  ministerial 
oflfice.  Perhaps  this  is  true  everywhere  just  now,  but  more  in 
the  Republic  than  anywhere  else.  The  pull  of  the  almighty 
dollar  is  very  strong.  I  am  afraid  that  any  man  who  has  the 
chance  of  making  a  fortune,  and  follows  some  less  material 
pursuit,  is  regarded  as  a  bit  of  a  fool.  Men  pass  too  easily  both 
in  and  out  of  the  ministry  in  America.  I  met  one  very  good 
man,  who,  thoroughly  disillusioned,  was  taking  up  ranching 
and  abandoning  the  ministry.  I  inquired  as  to  the  welfare  of 
another,  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  was  told  that  he  was  now 
very  rich,  having  taken  to  banking  instead  of  preaching.  The 
Pauline  idea  of  being  separated  to  the  gospel  of  God  seemed  to 
me  to  be  largely  non-existent.  There  is  an  absence  of  clerical- 
ism, so  complete  that  it  would  gratify  Dr.  Clifford  himself,  and 
I  never  saw  so  variegated  an  extent  of  blue,  red,  and  green  ties 
in  a  ministers'  meeting  in  my  life.  I  am  quite  sure  that  all 
this  has  brought  about  a  change  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
minister  himself,  and  in  the  attitude  of  his  people,  which  has 
meant  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  his  influence.  The  minister 
is  now  to  a  great  extent  hail-fellow  well  met,  and  the  idea  of 
a  vocation  has  gone.  Perhaps  it  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the 
decay  of  reverence  and  the  breaking  down  of  forms.  I  will 
never  believe  that  piety  can  survive  the  loss  of  the  forms  of 
piety,  or  reverence  the  forms  of  reverence. " 

This  alleged  decadence  of  the  ministry  is  thus  illustrated  by 
this  writer : 

"  It  is  significant  that  in  America  to-day  there  is  no  preacher 
of  the  order  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  or  Phillips  Brooks.  I  said 
to  a  well-known  minister :  '  You  must  begin  to  think  whom  you 
are  going  to  nominate  for  the  presidency  of  the  World  Alliance  ; 
it  is  the  turn  of  America.'  He  said:  '  We  must  look  out  for  a 
well-known  layman. '  '  You  surely  do  not  mean, '  I  replied,  '  to 
put  a  layman  in  that  position  ?  In  my  country,  there  is  not  a 
single  layman  who  would  have  consented  for  a  moment  to  take 
such  a  position  and  honor  in  front  of  Maclaren  or  Clifford. '  It 
is  a  bad  day  for  a  church  when  it  ceases  to  have  men  like 
Parker,  Jowett,  and  Maclaren  in  its  ministry." 

The  good  points  in  the  institutional  religion  of  the  United 
States  are,  however,  freely  allowed  and  dwelt  on  as  follows : 

"  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  there  is  a  healthy  and  inspiring 
freedom  about  religious  life  in  America.  The  elements  which 
are  the  worst  fruits  of  a  church  establishment  are  wholly  ab- 
sent. All  the  churches  are  free  from  the  State.  There  is  no 
one  to  patronize  and  no  one  willing  to  be  patronized.  At  the 
Baptist  conventions  there  were  men  holding  the  highest  offices, 
governors  of  States,  taking  the  deepest  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  The  Baptist  churches  contain  types  which  are 
scarcely  known  among  us.  I  met  with  men  who  in  this  country 
would  infallibly  be  Anglicans,  their  tastes  and  sympathies  and 
social  leanings  all  marked  them  out  that  way;  but  in  America 
such  men  go  as  freely  to  the  Baptist  as  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
I  found  everywhere  the  deepest  interest  in  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Everybody  seemed  to  know  two  things  about  him,  one  that  he 
was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  other  that  he  was 
a  Baptist,  and  they  seemed  to  think  that  he  gave  all  the  time 
he  could  spare  from  the  finances  of  the  nation  to  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

"  I  wish  that  space  were  allowed  me  to  describe  a  typical 


American  Sunday-school.  In  buildings,  equipments,  and  in  or- 
ganization the  Americans  are  far  ahead  of  us,  so  far  as  their 
schools  are  concerned." 


CHICAGO'S  "NEW  CHRISTIANITY" 

WITH  THE  head-line  "  A  New  Type  of  Christianity  " 
The  Biblical  World  (Chicago)  furnished  its  lay  breth- 
ren of  the  press  another  sensation.  From  the  lay 
press  the  religious  press  caught  fire  also,  but  quenched  their 
flames  when  they  found  out  that  the  "  new  Christianity  "  was 
not  altogether  novel.  What  The  Biblical  World  in  its  July 
number  attempts  is  to  interpret  the  evolutionary  stage  in  which 
it  finds  the  Christianity  of  to-day.  It  calls  this  religion  "  scien- 
tific, ethical,  practical,  and  altruistic  "  and  promises  that  future 
developments  will  emphasize  these  characteristics.  As  to  the 
first  it  says: 

"  If  there  be  a  controversy  between  Genesis  and  geology,  the 
new  Christianity  will  stand  with  geology.  The  record  left  in 
the  strata  of  the  earth  can  not  be  impugned  by  a  poet  of  the 
prescientific  age,  even  tho  that  poet  be  also  a  prophet  of  a 
higher  conception  of  God  than  had  before  his  day  prevailed.  In 
conformity  to  the  same  principle,  the  new  Christianity  will  ac- 
cept the  assured  results  of  historical  investigation  into  the 
records  of  ancient  times.  Religion  has  its  rights,  but  so  also 
has  history,  and  one  of  these  is  that  it  be  studied  by  historical 
methods. " 

It  further  states  that  the  Christianity  "  now  taking  shape  " 
lays  less  stress  on  theology  than  on  conduct  and  character.  "  It 
is  disposed  to  welcome  to  its  fellowship  not  only  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men  in  respect  to  wealth,  education,  and  culture, 
but  also  men  of  widely  different  types  of  theological  belief  or 
doubt;  but  not  men  of  widely  different  moral  purpose." 
Furthermore,  the  new  Christianity  "  will  be  in  the  true  sense 
philanthropic,  and  in  the  broadest  sense  missionary,  seeking  to 
make  its  own  Christianity  ever  more  perfectly  Christian  in 
spirit  and  deed,  and  to  extend  that  religion  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  lands  of  the  earth." 

But  there  is  a  further  quality  about  which  this  journal  merely 
posits  a  question.     We  read : 

"  It  will  be  scientific,  ethical,  practical,  and  altruistic ;  will 
it  be  religious  ?  Will  it  perceive  that  the  morality  that  is  to 
be  effective  in  personal  character  and  the  elevation  of  the  com- 
munity must  be  deeply  rooted  in  religion  ?  Will  it  acknowledge 
that  to  love  one's  fellow  men  in  truth  and  stedfastness  one 
must  live  in  loving  and  believing  fellowship  with  God  ?  It  is, 
indeed,  easy  to  overlook  these  things.  Morality  may  sever  it- 
self from  the  religion  that  produced  it,  and  seem  for  long  to 
suffer  nothing  in  consequence.  But  the  history  of  religion  does 
not  permit  us  to  believe  that  either  religion  or  morality  can 
continue  to  flourish  alone.  Each  needs  the  other  for  its  own 
best  development.  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  profoundly  ethical, 
demanding  right  motives  and  right  conduct.  '  He  that  heareth 
these  words  of  mine  and  doeth  them  not  is  like  unto  a  man  that 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand.'  But  it  is  just  as  deeply  relig- 
ious. The  injunction  to  enter  into  the  closet  and  pray  to  the 
Father  who  is  in  secret  is  as  central  and  as  fundamental  as  the 
command  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  oneself. 

"  The  scientific  spirit— absolute  loyalty  to  the  teachings  of  evi- 
dence—is a  necessary  element  of  the  highest  type  of  religion 
and  morality.  This  spirit  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  central 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  No  tradition,  no  scripture  even,  is 
authoritative  for  him  against  the  conclusions  demanded  by  his 
own  insight  into  the  world  of  present  fact.  But  equally  neces- 
sary to  the  highest  type  of  religion  is  the  recognition  of  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  possibility  of  fellowship  be- 
tween man  and  God.  Science  and  mysticism  do  not  easily  blend. 
The  man  of  science  tends  to  reject  the  mysterious  as  unreal ; 
the  mystic  to  thrust  aside  the  scientific  as  irreligious.  But 
Jesus  found  a  way  to  blend  them,  and  blend  they  must  if  re- 
ligion is  to  reach  its  best  development.  The  new  type  of  Chris- 
tianity will  be  scientific;  it  will  be  ethical;  it  will  be  social 
and  altruistic  ;  will  it  be  religious  ?  It  will  not  be  the  religion 
of  authority;  will  it  be  the  religion  of  the  Spirit?  " 


A  PAINTER  OF  AMERICAN  WINTER 

IT  WILL  take  much  time,  probably,  for  American  art  to 
outlive  her  dependence  upon  the  foreign  stalk.  She  still 
acknowledges  her  indebtedness  to  foreign  models,  but,  says 
Mr.  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik,  in  landscape  painting  as  well  as  in  all 
other  branches  of  artistic  endeavor,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
America  is  in  a  fair  way  of  winning  artistic  independence,  and 
to-day,  he  thinks,  "  its  landscape  painters  need  defer  to  no  one." 
This  remark  is  made  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Redfield  whom  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  for  March 
12  will  remember  as  the 
first  American  landscape 
painter  from  whom  the 
French  Government  pur- 
chased a  picture  to  be 
hung  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery  in  Paris.  He 
is,  says  Mr.  Laurvik  in 
The  International  Studio 
(August),  one  of  the  men 
"  who  has  done  most  to  in- 
fuse an  authentic  note  of 
nationalism  into  contem- 
porary American  art. 
Mr.  Laurvik  writes : 

"  He  is  the  standard- 
bearer  of  that  progress- 
ive group  of  painters  who 
are  glorifying  American 
landscape  painting  with  a 
veracity  and  force  that  is 
astonishing  the  eyes  of 
the  Old  World,  long  ac- 
customed to  a  servile 
aping  of  their  standards. 
He  is  a  rejuvenating  force 
in  our  art,  the  dominant 
personality  of  his  circle, 
in  whom  is  epitomized  the 
emancipating  struggle  of 

the  younger  men.  The  leaders  of  this  new  movement,  which 
is  quickly  changing  the  established  current  of  American  art, 
are  Ernest  Lawson,  William  Glackens,  George  Bellows,  Edward 
W.  Redfield,  Elmer  Schofield,  Rockwell  Kent,  and  Gardener 
Symons. 

"Like  the  others  of  this  energetic  circle  Mr.  Redfield  is  a 
realist,  who  seeks  out  and  depicts  with  uncompromising,  search- 
ing strokes  the  specific,  visual  aspects  of  a  scene.  His  power 
of  literal  rendition  of  any  particular  place  is  amazing  in  its 
topographical  veracity.  He  presents  glimpses  of  nature  with 
all  the  actuality  of  a  scene  viewed  through  a  window,  in  which 
his  art  is  a  direct  antithesis  to  that  of  Whistler  and  his  followers, 
which  is  nature  viewed  through  a  temperament.  One  is  seldom 
if  ever  made  conscious  of  the  conventions  of  art  in  these  lumi- 
nous, stimulating  landscapes  ;  rather,  the  effect  is  one  of  stark 
reality,  in  which  the  accent  of  light  and  color  is  perhaps  some- 
what more  vivid  than  in  the  original  scene.  While  there  is  no 
mistaking  a  Redfield  anywhere,  his  work  is,  nevertheless,  very 
impersonal ;  it  is  not  tinged  by  preconceived  notions  as  to  what 
nature  is  or  ought  to  be  ;  it  is  not  colored  by  imaginative  vaga- 
ries. His  art  is  concrete  and  explicit,  adhering  with  extraordi- 
nary fidelity  to  nature  and  natural  phenomena.  He  makes  no 
apologies  for  what  he  finds  in  nature,  accepting  her  as  she  is, 
but  not  infrequently  he  apologizes  for  the  inadequacy  of  his 
rendering  of  what  he  saw  there.  His  work  is  highly  objective. 
Always  and  everywhere  his  eye  is  on  the  ever-changing  face  of 
nature,  noting  the  ever-varying  aspects  of  sky  and  land,  which* 
he  has  recorded  with  unerring  precision  in  a  long  series  of 
brilliant,  vibrating  canvases." 

This  thoroughly  American  painter  was  born  in  Bridgeville, 
Del.,  in  1868  and  early  developed  a  love  for  art.     "  He  was  no 
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From  a  painting  by  E.  W.  Redfield,  whose  work  in  landscape  is  noted  for  the 
"absolute  literalness"  of  its  representation. 


precocious  prodigy,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  realized  .  .  . 
that  he  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  foremost  painters  in 
America,  whose  work  would  receive  general  and  substantial 
recognition  before  he  had  turned  forty. "  He  really  did  not  find 
himself  until  he  returned  from  France  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
shook  off  the  influence  of  Bouguereau  and  Fleury.  The  writer 
continues : 

"  With  his  return  to  the  Delaware  Valley  country,  which  he  has 
made  his  home  ever  since,  he  made  rapid  strides  toward  the 
full  and  free  expression  of  his  personality.  Thenceforth  his 
work  began  to  make  itself  felt  as  a  new  force  in  our  current 

exhibitions  by  reason   of 
its   ever-increasing  vigor 

and  individuality 

"  Winter  is  his  most 
constant  theme,  upon 
which  he  plays  many 
variations.  No  changing 
phase  of  an  apparently 
monotonous  subject  es- 
capes him  ;  each  is  record- 
ed with  a  keen  eye  for 
differences,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, his  suggestion  of 
the  dry,  powdery  snow  in 
the  canvas  called  '  The 
White  House,'  as  com- 
pared with  the  soggy, 
wet,  disappearing  snow  in 
'  The  Road  to  Center 
Bridge,'  while  in  'The 
Red  Barn  '  he  has  success- 
fully presented  the  hard 
crust  that  covers  the 
earth  as  in  a  steel  jacket, 
cold  and  brilliant  in  color. 
Nor  is  it  always  the 
bright,  scintillating  as- 
pects of  winter  that  he 
renders  most  successful- 
ly, as  is  amply  demon-, 
strated  by  the  subdued, 
solemn  dignity  of  '  Snow 
Bound,'  showing  a  land- 
scape mufl^ed  under  its 
heavy  blanket  of  snow  that  has  a  recent  look,  while  the  air  is 
still  heavy  with  impending  storm,  the  whole  scene  enveloped 
in  a  gray,  leaden  atmosphere  that  reveals  an  uncommon  nicety 
of  eye  and  hand. 

"  In  some  respects  Mr.  Redfield's  art  is  related  to  that  of 
the  late  Fritz  Thaulow,  who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world 
to  the  beauties  and  pictorial  possibilities  of  winter.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  treat  his  subject  with  the  absolute  literalness 
of  Mr.  Redfield,  who  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer,  in 
this  country,  at  least,  of  the  realistic  painting  of  winter,  in 
which  field  he  has  few  equals  to-day.  From  this  season  of  the 
year  he  has  learned  the  great  lesson  of  simplicity,  known  of  the 
Japanese,  who  also  loved  to  depict  the  winter  with  its  bare  trees, 
its  sharp  horizons,  its  wide  stretches  of  snow-covered  ground, 
broken  here  and  there  only  by  a  clump  of  weeds  or  protruding 
laurel  which  gives  a  certain  dramatic  intensity  to  an  otherwise 
commonplace  scene,  as  in  the  case  of  his  '  Hill  and  Valley  '  or 
fine,  majestic  *  Cedar  Hill,'  both  of  which  are  distinguished  by 

a  large  simplicity  of  design 

"  He,  like  Monet  and  Kroyer,  the  great  Norwegian  impression- 
ist, works  almost  exclusively  out  of  doors,  in  the  presence  of 
his  subject,  and  he  usually  completes  a  canvas  at  one  sitting. 
His  unremitting  industry,  coupled  with  an  unusual  capacity  for 
work  during  the  winter  months,  is  productive  of  a  number  of 
canvases  that  are  certain  to  enliven  and  lend  interest  to  all  the 
annual  exhibitions,  which  are  not  complete  without  a  Redfield. 
His  influence  is  making  itself  felt  in  our  exhibition  halls  in  a 
heightened  sense  of  color  as  well  as  in  an  increasing  number 
of  painters  who  are  taking  winter  as  their  theme.  And 
it  is  to  just  such  virile  and  thoroughly  national  work  as  this 
that  we  must  look  for  that  much-needed  renaissance  of 
American  art." 
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THE  DRAMA'S  EFFECT  ON  REFORM 

THE  SCHEME  of  prison  reform,  brought  forward  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  has  set  the 
English  press  talking  about  the  influence  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's play  in  bringing  this  about.  Last  season  this  play, 
named  "Justice,"  was  produced  at  the  Repertory  Theater  in 
London  and  made  a  profound  impression.  It  pictured  the  over- 
whelming difficulties  of  a  man,  convicted  of  his  first  offense,  in 
his  fruitless  effort  to  recover  from  his  prison  experience.     Mr. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  CENTER  BRIDGE. 

From  the  painting  by  Edward  W.  Redfield. 

Winter,  says  a  critic,  is  this  artist's  "  most  constant  theme,  upon  which  he  plays  many  variations.' 

Churchill's  reform  includes  the  doing  away  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, the  abolition  of  ticket-of-leave,  the  allowance  of  a  period 
of  grace  for  the  payment  of  fines,  and  the  provision  of  occa- 
sional concerts  and  lectures  to  convict  prisoners.  If  it  is  true, 
as  so  many  news-sheets  are  now  assuming,  that  Mr.  Gals- 
worthyls  play  had  an  effect  in  suggesting  legislation,  it  empha- 
sizes the  fruitlessness  of  a  similar  endeavor  in  this  country, 
when  Mr.  Charles  Klein  tried  in  a  play  to  stir  public  indigna- 
tion over  our  detestable  "  third-degree  "  system.  It  is  quite  true 
that  not  all  in  England  yield  the  playwright  the  palm.  Miss 
Christabel  Pankhurst  writes  to  The  Daily  Chronicle  (London) 
that  "  it  shows  what  women  can  do  when  they  tackle  a  question. 
.  .  .  For  it  is  quite  beyond  question  that  it  is  owing  to  what 
we  have  been  able  to  tell  about  prison  conditions  that  all  this 
new  interest  has  been  aroused."  The  Evening  Standard  and 
St.  James's  Gazette  (London)  protests  that  it  "  never  flatly  con- 
tradicts a  lady,"  yet  it  is  "glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  is 
in  no  danger  of  being  forgotten ;  his  name  is  written  large  over 
the  whole  business."  This  journal  puts  in  a  mildly  humorous 
plea  for  Mr.  Churchill  also,  "  whose  share  in  the  credit  seems 
to  be  imperiled,"  saying:  "We  hope  that  even  Miss  Pankhurst 
will  allow  that  a  trifle  of  praise  is  due  to  the  mere  man  who, 
having  the  chance,  has  used  it."  The  Evening  Standard  writes 
further : 

"  Seriously,  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  has 
been  largely  instrumental  in  providing  the  sure  ground  on  which 
Mr.  Churchill  so  firmly  treads.  Such  reforms  as  Mr.  Churchill 
outlines  could  never  have  been  proposed  if  the  public  mind  had 
not  been  prepared  for  them,  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  himself  the 
disciple  in  this  matter  of  previous  thinkers,  among  whom 
Samuel  Butler  must  be  prominently  included.     But  it  was  his 


privilege  to  give  poignant  dramatic  expression  to  a  swift  cur- 
rent of  theory.  Everybody  who  saw  '  Justice  '  was  imprest,  and 
many  saw  it.  Everybody  who  read  '  Justice  '  was  imprest,  and 
many  read  it.  Everybody  who  heard  of  it  was  convinced  that 
this  was  no  ordinary  play,  no  play  with  an  ordinary  purpose. 
A  very  large  audience  was  reached  by  the  various  channels  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  actual  visible  consequences  are  not 
only  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  play,  but  an  example  of  the 
infiuence  of  the  modern  drama.  Hitherto  the  novelist  has  been 
the  public  champion  of  reform ;  the  dramatist,  in  England  at 
any  rate,  has  effected  little.  Charles  Dickens  and  Charles 
Reade  wrote  sometimes  with  a  purpose,  and  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  in  her  best-known  book,  wrote  with 
nothing  but  a  purpose.  In  their  day  the  novel 
was  a  tremendous  instrument  for  social  good. 
Yet  it  did  not  affect  people  so  immediately, 
nor  perhaps  on  the  whole  so  forcibly,  as  the 
play  is  capable  of  doing.  Mr.  Galsworthy  has 
won  some  of  the  points  for  which  he  contend- 
ed in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

"  Tho  we  believe  the  drama  is  nowadays  a 
more  potent  force  than  the  novel,  we  would 
not  have  it  supposed  we  are  bringing  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  triumph  into  competition  with 
the  triumphs  of  Dickens,  Reade,  and  '  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.'    No  comparison  is  possible  in 
these  or  any  cases  of  the  kind,  because  cir- 
cumstances constantly  differ.      They  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  public  mind.     Some  writers 
whose  names  are  associated  with  social  re- 
forms have  had  to  sow  the  seed,  others  have 
been  able  to  reap  the  harvest.     This  sowing 
of  the  seed  is  often  a  very  subtle  business. 
It  is  done   so  quietly,   under  so  complete  a 
cloak,   that  a   few   years    afterward,    when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
the   early    operation.      Reading    Turgenef's 
'Sportsman's    Sketches,'    one    can    hardly 
understand  how  those   wonderfully  delicate 
pieces  of  prose  could  have  had  any  bearing  on 
the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs.    Here 
are   no   tales  of  oppression  and  cruelty  like 
'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  or  '  It  is  Never  too  Late 
to  Mend. '    The  writer  seems  intent  on  put- 
ting all  his  genius  into  the  mere  portrayal 
of  life  and  character.     Yet  those  who  know 
the  history  of  the  movement  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  so 
nobly  concluded,   agree  that  Turgenef  roused  the  finer  spirits 
among  his  contemporaries  to  contemplate  emancipation  as  a 
duty.     Nor,  again,  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Beaumarchais's  famous 
play  should  have  awakened  pre-Revolutionary  France.     The  se- 
cret of  Beaumarchais  and  Turgenef  is  that  they  breathed  forth 
the  air  of  liberty,  leaving  others  to  give  liberty  a  distinct  form. 
In  like  manner  Samuel  Butler's  satire  hinted  that  prevalent 
notions  of  punishment  were  a  misconception,  and  thereby  made 
straight  the  way  for  Mr.  Galsworthy. 

"  The  placing  of  the  credit,  however  interesting  the  reflections 
it  suggests,  is  but  a  minor  matter  in  comparison  with  the  solid- 
ity of  the  reform.  And  here  also  is  some  slight  and  very  curious 
collision  of  opinion.  The  authorities  who  speak  of  prison  from 
a  long  experience  of  alleviating  its  miseries  are  in  the  main 
agreed  on  the  value  of  Mr.  Churchill's  proposals.  The  collision 
where  it  occurs  is  as  unequal  as  that  between  Miss  Pankhurst's 
claim  and  Mr.  Galsworthy's.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  experienced  men 
whose  views  are  now  given  say  what  we  should  have  expected 
on  solitary  confinement.  Using  more  or  less  strong  language, 
they  denounce  it  as  vicious.  The  Rev.  G.  P.  Merrick,  late 
Chaplain-Inspector  of  Prisons,  remarks,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  average  prisoner  does  not  like  conversation  with  his  fellows ; 
it  is  only  those  who  are  criminals  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
who  do  like  it.  If  this  is  true,  our  sympathy  for  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's Falder  has  been,  to  some  extent,  misapplied.  Mr. 
Merrick's  opinion  should  carry  weight;  it  is  the  result  of  long 
experience.  Nevertheless,  we  can  not,  we  confess,  understand 
it.  Can  there  be  a  man,  prisoner  or  not,  who  would  not  feel 
agony  in  solitude  ?  If  Mr.  Merrick  is  right,  Robinson  Crusoe 
must  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  We  can  not  think 
*he  was.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  intuition  seems  more  reliable  than 
Mr.  Merrick's  experience." 

Mr.  Galsworthy  states  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  that  his  own 
conclusions  are  based  to  some  extent  on  personal  investigations 
in  prisons  and  conversations  with  a  large  number  of  convicts. 
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TEUTONIC   SATIRE. 

Hostess — "Oh,  pray  don't  leave  off,  Mr.  Uo.seiicranz.  .  .  lliut 
was  a  lovely  song  you  just  began  ! " 

Eminent  Baritone — "Yes,  matame.  .  .  .  Bot  it  tit  not  har- 
monise viz  de  cheneral  gonverzation.  It  is  in  B  vlat,  and  you  and 
all  your  vrents  are  talking  in  G  !  I  haf  a  song  in  F  and  a  song  in 
A  sharp — bot  I  haf  no  zong  in  G .' 

Accompanist — "Ach — berhaps,  to  opliche  matame,  I  could 
transbose  de  aggompaniments — ja  ! " 

A  SATIRIST  WITHOUT  SUCCESSORS 

THE  FAME  of  "  Trilby  "  a  generation  ago  brought  Du 
Maurier's  name  to  everybody's  lips.  No  best-seller  of 
to-day  probably  exceeds  the  popularity  of  that  charming 
novel  of  the  Paris  Latin  Quarter ;  but  it  has  had  a  long  rest — a 
rest  that  is  now  threatened  to  be  disturbed  in  our  land  by  a  re- 
incarnation in  comic-opera  form.  Du  Maurier,  in  his  capacity 
of  social  satirist,  has  also  reemerged  before  the  British  public 
in  an  exhibition  of  his  Punch  drawings.  This  work  has  now 
become  classical,  comments  the  London  Sphere.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Ruskin  long  ago  complained  of  its  lack  of 
strenuousness,  yet,  says  this  journal,  "  it  echoes  the  character- 
istics of  its  period  much  more  vividly  than  any  artist  has  been 
able  to  do  for  the  past  decade  or  so."  What  Anthony  Trollope 
was  to  English  literature,  it  is  asserted,  George  du  Maurier 
was  to  English  art.  The  Outlook  (London)  echoes  sentiments 
similar  to  some  above  : 

"  Du  Maurier's  successor  in  our  school  of  black  and  white  has 
not  really  arrived.  Indeed  the  particular  satire  he  was  so 
amusing  in  nowadays  would  lack  a  butt.  .  .  .  Tho  of  course  Du 
Maurier  was  not  on  the  plane  of  Keene,  and  tho  his  work  has 
not  the  universal  caliber  of  the  latter's,  yet  it  possesses  great 
qualities.  His  charming  women  are  household  words,  and  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  meet  again  jokes  so  entertaining  as  the  cele- 


true  humility. 

KiGHT  Reverend  Host — "I'm  afraid  you've  got  a  bad  egs,  .Mr. 
Jones?" 

The  Curate — "Oh,  no,  my  Lord;  I  assure  you  parts  of  it  are 
excellent." 

brated  curate's  egg.  What  distinguishes  Du  Maurier  in  especial 
is  the  pungency  and  withal  the  subtlety  of  his  caricature.  The 
droop  of  his  young  esthetes  is  quite  inimitable.  And  his  per- 
ception was  very  keen  to  capture  nuances  of  character  and 
action." 


SHALL  YOUNG  WRITERS  BE  ENDOWED? 

SUMMARIZING  the  verdicts  of  a  group  of  authors  upon 
a  project  for  the  endowment  of  young  writers  it  may  be 
observed  that  most  of  the  younger  men  applaud  and  en- 
courage the  scheme  and  most  of  the  older  ones  decry  and  dis- 
courage it.  Or,  viewing  the  result  another  way,  the  philan- 
thropic scheme  meets  with  favor  in  America  and  disfavor  in 
England.  These  facts  might  induce  certain  reflections.  Mr. 
Upton  Sinclair  fathers  the  proposition  which  is  voiced  in  The 
Independent  (July  28).  It  is  a  pet  project  with  him,  arising 
out  of  bitter  experience  and  a  wish  to  avert  from  others  suffer- 
ings he  has  endured.  What  he  "  has  in  mind,"  he  says,  is  a  per- 
manent endowment,  analogous  to  the  "Nobel  Fund."  Its  pur- 
pose would  be  the  encouragement  of  vital  creative  literary 
work,  by  the  establishment  of  scholarships  or  prizes,  to  be  given 
for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  with  the  possibility  of 
continuance  if  the  candidate's  work  should  make  it  seem  worth 
while."     Mr.  Sinclair  enlarges : 

"  First  of   all,  the  establishment  of   such  a  fund  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  does  not  exist  in  America  any 


EVIL    COM.MUNICATIONS,   ETC. 

Scene — Mrs.  Hunter's  drawing-room  during  a  lecture  on  woman's 

rights. 
Modest  Youth  (in  a  whisper  to  young  lady  looking  for  a  seat) 

-"Er — excuse  me,  but  do  you  believe  in  the  equality  of  the  sexes, 

Miss  Wilhelmina  ? ' ' 
Young  Lady — "Most  certainly  I  do,  Mr.  Jones." 
Modest  Youth — "Haw  !    In  that  case,  of  course,  I  needn't  give 

up  my  chair." 


THINGS  ONE    WOULD    WISH    TO    EXPRESS    OTHERWISE. 

Puzzled  Hostess — "I  beg  your  pardon.  Lord  Bovril,  but  will 
you  tell  me  whether  I  ought  to  take  your  arm,  or  Prince  Sulky- 
toff's,  OT  the  duke's?" 

Lord  Bovkil  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county) — "Well — er, 
since  you  ask  me,  I  must  tell  you  that — a — as  her  Majesty's  rep- 
resentative I  am  bound  to  claim  the  honor.  But  I  hope  that  you 
won't  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I'm  fool  enough — a — to  care  per- 
sonally one  rap  about  that  sort  of  thing  ! " 


SOME   LAUGHS   FROM   THE   "PUNCH"    OF   DU   MAURIER'S   DAY. 
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provision  for  the  maintenance  of  young  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  learn  the  difficult  art  of  creative  writing ;  nor 
any  way  by  which  genius  may  be  recognized  and  saved  from 
extermination. 

"The  provisions  of  such  an  endowment  would  have  to  be 
drawn  with  care.  They  should  make  clear  that  what  is  sought 
is  young  work  rather  than  perfect  work ;  work  of  a  forward- 
looking  tendency,  by  writers  whose  future  is  before  them  ;  and 
work  of  a  new  and  path-breaking  nature — not  simply  conven- 
tional and  well-bred  and  academic  work.  The  competition  should 
be  open  to  manuscripts  published  and  unpublished ;  but  only  to 
writers  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  efforts  for  a  living. 
Also  we  should  exclude  books  which  have  had  a  considerable 
sale ;  for  there  is  no  need  to  help  successful  authors. 

"  The  success  of  the  undertaking  would,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  selection  of  the  judges.  We  could  not  please  every  one, 
nor  hope  for  infallibility;  we  could  only  do  our  best:  endeavor- 
ing to  pick  three  men  who  (1)  have  produced  vital  work  them- 
selves, and  (2)  have  shown  penetration,  sympathy,  and  balance 
in  their  judgments  upon  the  work  of  others.  A  certain  number 
of  the  prizes  should  be  by  the  award  of  all  three  judges ;  there 
should  be  at  least  one  prize  for  each  judge  to  award  on  his  own 
individual  opinion.  In  a  matter  of  importance  such  as  this,  it 
would  be  worth  making  many  mistakes  to  achieve  one  success. 
If  we  could  save  one  Chatterton  or  Keats  it  would  be  worth  all 
the  cost  and  trouble. 

'■  The  awards  should  be  for  three  classes  of  work :  poetry, 
fiction,  and  prose-writing  of  an  inspirational  character.  There 
should  be  in  each  class  one  prize  of  $1,000  for  three  years,  and 
two  prizes  of  $500  for  three  years.  I  estimate  the  other  ex- 
penses: Salary  of  manuscript  readers,  $3,000;  salaries  of 
judges,  $3,000 ;  office  expenses,  $1,000— a  total  of  $25,000  for  a 
three  years'  experiment." 

Invoking  history  and  experience  in  support  of  his  plan  the 
author  adduces  some  interesting  categories : 

"I  submit  in  conclusion  a  few  facts : 

"  1.  Milton,  Shelley,  Byron,  Browning,  Ruskin,  Swinburne, 
Hugo,  and  Goethe  were  all  men  of  means. 

"  2.  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Tennyson,  all  received  incomes  or 
pensions. 

"  3.  Marlowe,  Chatterton,  Poe,  Keats,  and  recently  George 
Gissing  and  John  Davidson,  died  miserably. 

"  4.  Men  like  Johnson,  Carlyle,  Whitman,  and  Meredith  have 
left  testimony  to  the  neglect  and  poverty  which  handicapped 
them. 

"  5.  Of  the  few  poets  we  have  now, has  a  pension,  and 

recently  went  into  bankruptcy. and 


are  disgracefully  poor,  and 


lives  like  a  hermit  in  a  hut. 


I  might  tell  you  of  a  score  of  other  men  who  are  in  utter  desti- 
tution, or  who  have  to  cheapen  and  degrade  their  work  deliber- 
ately ;  for  instance, .     Men  like  this  do  not  cry   their 

wos  from  housetops,  and  they  do  not  write  begging  letters. 
But  they  would  accept  an  award  which  was  made  under  condi- 
tions which  made  it  a  public  honor." 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Sinclair  has  tried  to  interest  "  a  well-known 
philanthropist "  in  the  matter,  who,  in  turn,  asked  him  to  ques- 
tion the  "representative  writers  ".  upon  it.  He  discovers,  in 
the  replies  he  has  received,  "  a  general  agreement  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  on  the  subject,  but  many  question  the 
efficacy  of  the  method  "  which  he  suggests.  The  replies  that 
he  prints  come  from  Hubert  Quick,  H.  G.  Wells,  John  Bigelow, 
William  de  Morgan,  Arnold  Bennett,  Eden  Philpotts,  Bliss  Car- 
man, Charles  Edward  Russell,  Stewart  Edward  White,  William 
James,  Jack  London,  Henry  van  Dyke,  John  Galsworthy,  Fred- 
erick van  Eeden,  Edwin  Markham,  and  Gerald  Stanley  Lee. 
A  general  survey  of  the  replies  from  these  brings  out  the  point 
made  regarding  the  young  and  the  older  authors.  Mr.  John 
Bigelow  writes  to  Mr.  Sinclair  "  with  an  entire  respect  "  for  his 
"  motives,"  and  "  an  entire  distrust  of  the  results  "  at  which  he 
aims.     He  observes : 

"  I  am  indisposed  to  degrade  the  literary  art  by  lending  my 
name  to  the  organization  of  an  Order  of  Mendicants  to  culti- 
vate it.  The  number  of  authors  is  already  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  number  of  thinkers,  while  there  is  no  end  of  the 
books  that  are  writ  to  no  end.  No  people  fail  as  authors  except 
such  as  have  mistaken  their  vocation,  or  abused  it.     It  is  the 


misfortune  of  what  is  called  the  entire  Christian  world  to  feed 
too  much  upon  other  people's  brains  than  their  own,  because  it 
is  so  much  easier  to  read  than  to  reflect.  Hireling  writers  like 
hireling  preachers  rarely  rise  above'the  standard  of  the  wealthy 
who  feed  them.  Printing  is  so  cheap  with  us  that  newspapers 
and  magazines  do  pretty  much  all  the  thinking  that  is  done  by 
our  people,  and  the  evidence  of  this  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  our  representative  bodies.  If  you  would  repeal  our 
tariff  upon  imports,  and  impose  its  50-per-cent.  duty  on  the  net 
revenue  of  newspapers,  to  proportionately  raise  their  price, 
you  would  do  more  to  elevate  the  standards  of  our  literature, 
the  character  of  our  people,  and  the  purity  as  well  as  the  wis- 
dom of  our  legislation  than  if  any  part  or  all  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
incalculable  fortune  were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  '  endow-  ■ 
ment  of  men  and  women  who  had  shown  signs  of  great  literary 
talent. '  " 

Prof.  William  James  writes  an  opinion  in  which  he  says  his 
brother  Henry  concurs :  "  A  young  man  whose  talent  can  not 
find  any  recognition  from  editors  or  publishers  in  this  day  of 
lively  competition  seems  hardly  worth  encouraging."  He  sug- 
gests as  a  substitute  a  fund  to  pension  "  older  men,  victims  of 
their  genius,  but  without  earning  capacity."  William  de 
Morgan  is  without  definite  conviction  and  thinks  "  the  idea  not 
one  to  be  lightly  discouraged,"  but  fears  "  maladministration  of 
funds."  Prof.  Henry  van  Dyke  is  also  doubtful,  while  Edwin 
Markham  heartily  applauds  and  Frederick  van  Eeden  indorses 
the  scheme  with  reservations.  Eden  Philpotts,  the  English 
novelist,  writes: 

"  I  can  not  seriously  believe  •  .  .  that  the  lava-flood  of  medi- 
ocrity and  drivel  poured  out  here  and  in  America  smothers 
many  treasures,  as  Vesuvius  smothered  those  of  Pompeii ;  for 
to  obtain  a  hearing  is  very  much  easier  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago — thanks  to  general  improvement  in  education.  Moreover, 
an  original  man  has  a  better  chance  to  be  heard  in  your  country 
than  in  mine,  because  your  magazine  literature  is  alive  and 
alert  and  fairly  ready  to  welcome  a  new  thing.  It  is  not  en- 
tirely under  the  thumb  of  religion,  or  in  terror  of  public  opinion, 
or  hat  off  to  the  young  person's  parents.  Here,  these  forces 
rule,  because  they  represent  the  money,  and  an  artist  who  lives 
by  writing  can  only  boil  the  necessary  pot  with  discomfort. 
No ;  your  budding  genius  is  in  better  case  than  ours ;  you  are 
going  on  all  right,  save  for  a  stupid  petticoat  prudery  in  sexual 
matters  ;  while  for  us,  what  we  want  are  certainly  not  prizes 
for  unrecognized  merit  in  our  writers,  but  an  effort  toward 
more  merit  in  the  readers.  We  and  they  alike  wallow  in  the 
mean  sties  that  our  journals  provide.  We  can  not  get  ourselves 
to  them,  because  magazine  proprietors  will  not  suffer  us  to  do 
so.  We  must  appear  before  them  in  the  moth-eaten  garments 
that  they  know." 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  advises  the  millionaire  to  let  the  scheme 
alone  and  satisfy  his  philanthropic  impulses  with  private  bene- 
factions.    His  view  is : 

"  The  insurmountable  objection  to  my  mind  lies  in  the  nature 
of  selecting  juries ;  they  invariably  become  timid  and  narrow 
and  seek  refuge  in  practical,  academic,  and  moral  tests  that 
invariably  exclude  the  real  men  of  genius.  No  respectable  jury 
would  have  touched  three  of  the  six  men  named  in  Mr.  Sinclair's 
list  with  ^.  ^oair  of  tongs.  Consider  the  way  in  which  the  Nobel 
prizes  are  being  distributed,  as  rewards  for  longevity  among 
the  securely  famous ;  and  consider  the  life-long  exclusions  by 
the  French  Academy  and  the  London  Athenasum  Club  of  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  French  and  English  writers.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  may  easily  raise  up  against  the  struggling  real  men 
of  genius,  a  class  of  subsidized  rivals  who  will  undersell  him 
with  all  the  prestige  the  prizes  suggested  would  convey." 

Jack  London  is  in  opposition,  but  John  Galsworthy.  Bliss 
Carman,  Stewart  Edward  White,  and  Charles  Edward  RusseU 
favor  the  plan.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  makes  this  among 
other  comments : 

"  The  odd  fact  persists  that  in  this  land  of  unrivaled  oppor- 
tunity, of  periodicals  circulating  by  the  million  and  paying  ten 
cents  the  word,  the  need  of  an  artificial  fostering  of  literature 
should  be  so  acutely  felt ;  whereas  in  England,  with  its  appre- 
ciably lower  standard  of  living,  England  where  authors  do  not 
inhabit  rural  palaces  or  own  a  '  string  '  of  motor-cars,  the  author 
feels  no  such  need  of  help  from  the  outside." 


SOME    ATTKACTIVE    DESIGNS    FOR    PUIVATE    CiARAOES. 


THE  PRIVATE  GARAGE 

Motor  prints  a  series  of  illustrations 
showing  new  and  original  designs  in  private 
garages,  three  of  which  are  reproduced  here- 
with. The  collection  of  pictures  is  declared 
to  represent  "  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in 
privately  built  and  owned  garages  throughout 
the  eastern  States  from  Maine  to  Maryland." 
Examples  are  even  given  "of  the  knock- 
down and  portable  types  that  recjuire  simple 
assembling  on  one's  own  premises."  Archi- 
tectural styles  vary  widely  in  all  these  designs, 
as  do  also  the  materials  employed.  Frame 
construction,  however,  is  rarely  used,  "ex- 
cept where  the  garage  must  be  of  the  cheap- 
est description,  or  when  it  is  located  at  the  rear 
of  one's  city  lot  and  must  perforce  be  small, 
plain,  and  unpretentious."  Brick  and  stone, 
both  cut  and  uncut,  and  concrete  or  cem6nt 
are  generally  used.  The  writer  of  the 
article  believes  that  those  in  concrete  present 
in  general  "the  most  clear-cut  and  business- 
like appearance." 

Garages  divide  themselves  broadly  into 
two  groups,  those  for  town  homes  and  those 
for  homes  in  the  country.  In  one  important 
sense  garages  differ  from  stables :  they  need 
not  be  so  completely  detached  from  the 
dwelling.  A  mere  wall  of  separation  is 
not  only  feasible,  but  often  found  to  be 
desirable.  This  is  particularly  true  in  a 
large  city  where  sufficient  space  is  seldom 
available  for  a  detached  garage.  In  the 
country  the  garage  is  often  combined  with 
a  dwelling  for  the  gardener  and  the  chauffeur, 
and  their  families.  In  one  instance  a  wing  was 
provided  on  each  side  of  the  garage — one 
for  the  gardener,  the  other  for  the  chauffeur. 
Garages  combined  with  dwellings  are  coming 
more  and  more  into  use. 

In  another  article  in  the  same  magazine 
an  ingenious  plan  for  solving  a  garage  problem 
in  a  densely  populated  section  of  Paris  is 
described.  Similar  difficulties  have  doubtless 
confronted  automobile  owners  in  other  cities 
and  towns.     To  quote  from  Motor: 

"  The  designer  and  owner  of  this  garage  has 
displayed  not  a  little  ingenuity.  His  property 
allowed  sufficient  space  for  the  housing  of  the 
car,  but  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  sense  is 
lacking  in  approach  to  it.  It  will  be  noted 
(as  shown  in  the  illustration)  that  the  rear  of 
the  property  abuts  upon  a  narrow  alleyway 
in  which  there  is  insufficient  room  for  turning 
the  car.  The  problem  has  been  solved  by 
laying  three  grooved  rails  across  the  floor  of 
the  proposed  garage  and  extending  across 


the  alleyway.  A  platform  of  stout  wooden 
stringers,  reenforced  by  I-section  steel  beams 
at  its  end  and  mounted  upon  six  wheels, 
is  arranged  to  operate  upon  these  three  rails. 
When  entering  the  garage,  this  moving  plat- 
form or  truck  is  run  out  into  the  alley,  as 
shown,  and  the  car  run  upon  it.  All  that 
then  remains  to  be  done  is  to  push  the  car 
and  the  truck  sideways  into  the  garage. 
When  leaving,  these  actions  are,  of  course, 
reversed,  and  the  only  criticism  that  can  be 
offered   is  that  the   car  must,  of   necessity, 


From  "  Molnr  " 
HOW    A    PARISIAN    HAS    SOLVED   A    GARAGE   PROBLEM. 

This  garage  abuts  upon  a  narrow  alleyway. 
The  car  is  run  upon  a  sliding  section  of  the  garage 
floor,  and  is  then  rolled  sideways  directly  into  the 
building. 

be  backed  out  through  the  alleyway  into 
the  street. 

"  The  fact  that  the  car  stands  upon  a  more 
or  less  elevated  platform  when  in  the  garage 
must  be  considered  an  advantage,  in  that 
the  platform  itself  provides  a  very  efficient 
form  of  wash-rack  with  but  little  modifica- 
tion of  the  floor  of  the  garage. 

"  Also,  having  the  car  stand  upon  such 
an  elevated  platform  protects  the  tires  from 
oil,  etc.,  that  has  a  deteriorating  effect  upon 
the  rubber.  This  scheme  will  undoubtedly 
suggest  a  solution  for  the  garaging  difficulties 
of  many  car-owners  in  this  country,  whose 
property  is  somewhat  similarly  located  with 
reference  to  the  street.  Of  course,  such  a 
plan  can  hardly  be  made  use  of  in  New  York 
City,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are 
no  alleyways,  but  in  almost  all  other  cities, 
notably  those  in  the  middle  west,  alleys 
extend  midway  between  residence  streets  and 
make  such  a  system  of  private  garaging 
possible." 


THE    NEW   LAW   IN    NEW    YORK   STATE 

On  August  1  went  into  effect  the  now 
motor-car  law  of  New  York.  By  this  law, 
owners,  chauffeurs,  makers,  and  dealers  are 
required  to  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  to  pay  prescribed  fees.  Xenophon 
P.  Huddy,  writing  in  Motor,  says  this  law 
"  possesses  many  admirable  features  and  is 
a  model  enactment  in  certain  respects,  but 
it  also  contains  defects  which  give  rise  to 
serious  difficulties."  Large  powers  are  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  who  prescribes  the 
examinations  for  chauffeurs  and  appoints 
authorized  examiners  and  agents  to  sec  that 
the  law  is  observed.  Owners  of  cars  pay 
$5  for  cars  of  20  horse-power  or  less;  $10 
for  cars  of  20  and  less  than  3.5  horse-power; 
$15  for  cars  of  35  and  less  than  50  horse-power 
and  $25  for  cars  of  more  than  50.  These 
fees  are  in  lieu  of  all  property  taxes  levied 
against  cars.  For  motor-vehicles  used  ex- 
clusively for  business  a  registration  fee  of  $5 
is  imposed. 

Chauffeurs  must  register  each  year  and 
pay  a  fee  of  $5.  They  must  also  pass  ex- 
aminations as  a  test  of  qualifications  and  file 
1  photographs  of  themselves  before  licenses 
will  be  granted.  No  chauffeur  or  owner 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  is  permitted  to 
operate  a  car  on  the  highways.  Number 
plates  must  be  carried  in  the  front  and  rear 
of  each  car  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  are  to  have  each  year  a  new  color. 
The  speed  limit  is  placed  at  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  Cities  and  incorporated  villages,  how- 
ever, are  authorized  to  reduce  the  speed 
permitted  down  to  a  minimum  of  five  miles 
an  hour.  Violation  of  the  speed  law  by 
the  owner  is  punishable  with  a  maximum 
fine  of  $100.  A  chauffeur  found  guilty  of 
the  violation  of  this  law  for  the  third  time 
may  have  his  license  suspended  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  court.  Should  the  chauf- 
feur run  away  after  an  accident  and  fail  to 
leave  his  name  and  address  he  becomes 
guilty  of  felony. 

An  interesting  point  in  the  law  relates 
to  non-residents.  In  case  they  have  com- 
plied with  the  laws  in  their  own  States,  they 
are  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  New 
York  law  provided  their  States  exempt 
residents  of  New  York.  One  effect  of  this 
will  be  to  prohibit  motorists  resident  in 
New  Jersey  from  coming  into  New  York 
except  by  registering  their  cars  here.  For- 
merly they  were  not  prevented  from  coming 
and  much  comment  has  prevailed  among 
New  York  motorists  as  to  the  injustice  of  a 
condition    which    permitted    this    and    yet 
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prevented  New  York  motorists  from  entering 
New  Jersey  without  a  license. 

A    MOTOR-TRANSPORTATION    LINE 

On  the  border  between  Texas  and  Mexico 
has  been  established  with  success  a  motor- 
transportation  line  for  hea\'y  hauling.  Start- 
ing at  a  point  near  Marathon,  Texas,  which 
is  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  line  runs  to  mines 
of  lead  and  zinc  in  Mexico.  Heretofore  no 
satisfactory  transportation  for  the  distance 
involved  could  be  found.  Certain  difficulties 
are  inherent  in  the  country  itself.  One  of 
these  is  the  long  distance  over  a  country 
destitute  of  fuel  of  any  sort  and  for  forty 
miles  destitute  of  water.  A  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineer  who  was  called  in, 
gave  his  opinion  that  neither  a  gasoline 
tractor  nor  an  electric  truck  would  be  satis- 
factory', because  of  certain  weaknesses  in 
each.  A  combination  of  the  two,  however,  by 
which  would  be  eliminated  the  batteries  of 
the  electric-truck  and  the  gears  and  clutches 
of  the  gasoline-truck,  might  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  result  has  vindicated  his  opinion. 
A  writer  in  Motor  Age  says  in  detail: 

"This  gas-electric  truck  has  as  a  power 
plant  a  four-cylinder  six  by  six-and-one-half- 
inch  gas-engine,  direct  connected  to  a  15- 
kilowatt  interpole  compound-wound  genera- 
tor with  a  controller  at  the  driver's  seat. 
I'he  frame  of  the  car  is  built  of  5-inch  steel 
channels  in  which  the  subframe  carrying  the 
power  plant  is  suspended  from  three  points. 
The  engine  is  specially  made  for  this  machine 
and  has  absolutely  no  parts,  such  as  gears, 
springs,  valves,  rods,  etc.,  exposed,  but  all 
of  these  are  run  inside  the  crank-case  and 
operate  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Lubrication  is 
had  by  a  self-contained  sj'stem  involving 
no  oil  pipes  of  any  sort,  and  the  telltale 
on  the  driver's  seat  is  a  perfect  indicator 
as  to  the  proper  working  of  the  oiling  system. 
This  construction  is  a  necessity  by  reason  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  grit  and  sand  which 
the  machine  is  naturally  exposed 
to  in  the  desert. 

"The  dynamo  which  is  directly 
connected  with  the  engine  by  a 
flexible  coupling  is  especially  made 
for  this  service  and  will  carry  an 
overload  of  100  per  cent,  with  ease 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
overcome  any  ordinary  hard  pulls. 
The  voltage  of  this  generator  is  125. 

"As  driving  motors  the  wheels 
used  consist  of  a  steeH  shell  en- 
closing a  motor  operating  from 
pinions  on  the  armature-shaft  en- 
gaging racks  mounted  inside  of  the 
shell.  For  this  particular  purpose 
this  construction  is  ideal,  because 
it  is  absolutely  dustproof,  water- 
proof, protected  against  all  possible 
abuse  from  outside  influences,  and 
capable  of   an  enormous  overload 


for  a  short  time.  The  efficiency  of  these 
motors  in  connection  with  the  couple-gear 
wheels  is  very  high,  and  the  losses  between 
the  motor  and  the  wheels  are  less  than 
five  per  cent.  These  motors  are  connected 
in  such  manner  that  by  a  simple  throw 
of  the  controller-lever  the  operator  can 
change  from  a  series  connection  on  to 
a  series  parallel  connection  and  at  no 
time  will  he  jar  the  machinery  as  he  would 
if  he  had  to  throw  gear-levers  and  clutches 
in  a  straight  gasoline  truck. 

The  truck  proper  is  suspended  in  front 
on  semielliptic  springs  designed  to  carry 
the  power  plant,  and  in  the  rear  on  semi- 
elliptic  springs  sufficiently  heavy  to  carry 
a  portion  of  the  load  of  ore.  The  ore- truck 
proper  is.   in  fact,   a  two-wheeled  cart,   15     trom -Motor Age.- 

feet  long,  the  front  of  which  rests  upon  ^  stretch  of  worn-out  macadam  in  kentuckv 
the    rear    part    of     the     power-truck.     The  over  which  passed  the  glidden  tour. 

connection   between  these  two  is  made  by 

a  turntable  and  a  miiversal  ball-and-socket       THE  MOTOR  APPLIED  TO  THE  PLOW 
joint.     This    allows    for    all    inequalities    of 

the  road   and   makes  turning  and   backing       Five     miles     distant     from     Washington, 

a  very  simple  operation.     The  body  of  the    Ind.,  lie  what   are    kno^vn  as   the   Graham 

truck  will  carry  15  tons  of  ore.  farms,     comprizing     1,600    acres,  on  which 

This  power-truck  has  a  gasoline  capacity   has  been    put    into    operation    this    season 

a  motor-plow.  Its  success  is  described 
in  detail  in  Motor  Age.  A  gang  of  eight 
plows,  with  harrows  trailing  behind  them, 
were  drawn  by  this  motor,  which  consists 
of  a  gasoline  traction-engine,  the  whole 
Ijuilt,  not  for  transportation  pm-poses,  but 
to  pull  heavy  loads  at  the  moderate  speed 
of  three  to  five  miles  per  hour.  The  motor 
is  one  that  may  be  used  for  other  farm  pur- 
poses, such  as  thrashing  and  hauling  corn 
to  market.  It  has  a  four-cylinder  engine  of 
forty  horse-power,  a  radiator  and  fan  to 
cool  the  engine  and  employs  a  magneto  in 
the  ignition  system.  WTiile  the  experiments 
tried  on  the  Graham  farms  made  use  of  only 
eight  plows,  it  is  capable  of  drawing  fourteen, 
its  pulling  power  being  7,000  pounds. 

The  land  on  this  farm  was  plowed  to  a 
depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches.  An 
average  day's  work  was  to  plow  thirty  acres, 
of  40  gallons,  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  it  ^part  from  the  investment,  the  cost  was 
over  80  or  100  miles  of  road.  In  addition  $2  a  day  paid  to  the  engineer,  four  gallons 
to  being  a  four-wheel  drive,  the  truck  also  of  oil  per  day,  and  two  gallons  of  gasoline 
steers  by  all  four  wheels,  which  makes  per  acre  plowed.  The  work  of  thirty  horses 
turning  and  backing  very  simple  and  allows  and  fifteen  men  was  done  in  a  dav.  Plowing 
it  to  be  operated  around  sharp  and  narrow  ^.^^i^  ^Iso  be  done  at  night, 
mountain  roads.  Broadly  speaking  the  The  success  of  the  motor-plow  has  attracted 
truck  will  travel  one  mile  with  a  fuel  con-  .      . .      ,•       ■     xi,     ht-jji    -i^t-    j.      -mi 

sumption  of  approximately  one-half  gallon  f  "^^  attention  m  the  Middle  West.  Many 
of  low-grade  gasoline.  The  amount  of  lubri-  farmers  have  visited  the  Graham  home,  where 
eating  oil  is  a  negligible  quantity.  The  truck  twelve  and  even  fifteen  have  been  seen  riding 
makes  a  speed  of  9  to  10  miles  an  hour  with-  on  the  platform  to  which  is  attached  the 
out  load  on  a  good  road  and  will  comfortably  gang  of  plows.  The  writer  in  Motor  Age 
climb  any  grades  that  exist  on  the  80-mile  gays,  further,  of  this  machine: 
run  between  Marathon  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

Some  of  these  grades  areas  great  as  14  per  "The  argmnent  has  been  put  forth  that 
cent.,  but  none  of  them  is  very  long.  When  the  motor-plow  can  not  be  successfully 
loaded  the  truck  travels  approximately  4  to  operated  upon  a  farm  of  less  than  160 
6  miles  per  hour,  according  to  the  road  sur-  acres,  but  already  the  farmers  who  own 
face  and  the  grade  it  encounters."  adjoining  farms  are  planning  to  pool  their 

interests  and,  with,  one  engine  and 
one  gang  of  plows,  tend  to  from 
four  to  eight  farms.  And  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  gasoline-driven 
machinery  upon  the  farm.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
inventive  American  will  have  upon 
the  market  gasoline-driven  farm 
machinery  of  every  description, 
and  every  farmer  and  every  farm- 
er's boy  will  be  a  chauffeur. 

"Farmers  who  keep  in  close 
touch  with  new  devices  for  lighten- 
ing their  labors  and  increasing 
their  profits  already  have  marked 
the  rise  of  this  new  and  revolu- 
tionary change  in  farming  methods 
— the  substitution  of  gasoline  power 
for  that  of  the  steam  engine  and 
the  horse.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
(Continued  on  page  248.) 
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its  use  of  .sign-])oar(ls.  "One  need  not.  feai- 
to  travel  iiiniost  anywhere  without  a  guiile- 
book."  Nowherc!  in  a  country  west  of  the 
Mississii)pi  has  oi-iranization  for  improved 
roads  reached  the;  perfection  that  prevails 
in  the  East,  except  in  one  State — Iowa. 
Iowa  surpasses  all  her  neighbors  in  this 
matter.  Her  great  river-to-river  road  from 
Council  liluiTs  to  I)av(>nport  "is  as  fine  a 
piece  of  highway  as  one  would  care  to  travel 
over."  Moreover,  it  is  well  marked  with 
sign-posts. 

Another  notable  road  lies  in  the  Middle 
West — the  one  from  Louisville  to  Vincennes, 
where  the  people  hav(»  found  it  advantageous 
"to  take  the  stone  from  the  highways,  break 
them  up  with  heavy  crushers,  and  place 
them  back  on  the  roads."  In  Pennsylvania 
the  same  process  might  be  employed  on  that 
horrible  Harrisburg-Greensburg  road. 

In  some  Western  States,  notably  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  much  good  has  been  brought 
about  through  a  law  which  allows  every 
farmer  fifty  cents  for  dragging  a  road  a  dis- 
tance of  one  mile  and  back.  This  puts  many 
roads  in  fairly  good  condition.  Other  States 
ought  to  have  this  law. 

Oklahoma  has  some  remarkable  roads. 
Motor-cars  are  owned  there  in  great  number, 
Oklahoma  City,  for  example,  with  a  popula- 


ANOTHER  NEW  TYPE  OF  RACING  BODY. 


THE  VERY  TIME 
Wlien  Powerful  Food  ts  Most  Needed. 


The  need  of  delicate  yet  nutritious  food  is 
never  felt  so  keenly  as  when  a  convalescent 
gets  a  set  back  on  account  of  weak  stomach. 
Then  is  when  Grape-Nuts  shows  its  power, 
for  it  isthe  most  scientific  and  easily  digested 
food  in  the  world. 

"About  a  year  ago,"  says  a  Kansas  woman, 
"  my  little  six-year-old  niece,  Helen,  left  the 
invigorating  and  buoyant  air  of  Kansas, 
where  all  her  life  she  had  enjoyed  fairly 
good  health,  to  live  in  the  more  quiet  atmos- 
phere of  Ohio.  She  had  a  complete  change 
of  diet  consisting  of  a  variety  of  food,  and  of 
course  a  change  of  water;  somehow  she 
eventually  contracted  typhoid  fever. 

"After  a  long  siege  her  case  seemed  hope- 
less, doctors  gave  her  up,  and  she  was 
nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  couldn't  eat 
anything  and  for  weeks  did  not  know  even 
her  father  or  mother.  Her  parents,  wishing 
to  get  something  delicate  and  nourishing, 
finally  hit  upon  Grape-Nuts  food  for  her  and 
it  turned  out  to  be  just  the  thing. 

'"She  seemed  to  relish  it,  was  soon  con- 
scion.s  of  her  surroundings  and  began  to  gain 
health  and  strength  so  rapidly  that  in  a  short 
time  she  was  well,  playful  and  robust  as  if 
she  had  never  been  ill. 

"  We  all  feel  that  Grape-Nuts  was  the  pre- 
dominating factor  in  saving  the  sweet  little 
girl's  life." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  io  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest 
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You  must  Draw  the  foul  air  out — 
Blow  the  fresh  air  in. 

This  can  be  done  only  with  a  scientifically  designed 
ventilator  of  sufficient  power  and  capacity. 

Open  windows  do  not  ventilate;  they  simply  admit 
breezes  blowing  in  the  right  direction.  Desk  and  ceiling  fans 
simply  stir  up  the  dead  air  and  disease  germs  in  the  room. 

Real  ventilation  is  impossible  without  a  positive 
blower  that  will  draw  the  foul  air  out,  or  blow  the  fresh 
air  in. 

The  Sturtevant  ventilator,  consisting  of  a  multivane 
(patented)  fan,  a  small  motor,  connected  by  cord  with  an 
electric  light  socket  (alternating  or  direct  current),  gives 
positive  ventilation.  It  thoroughly  changes  and  purifies  the 
air  in  an  ordinary  sized  room  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 


"READY-TO-RUN" 

VENTILATING  SET 

Reversible  Type,  Mounted  on.  Window  Board 


This  set  (shown  below)  mounted  on  a  window  board,  can  be  put  in  and 
taken  out  of  the  window,  and  the  sash  raised  or  lowered  behind  it.  This  al- 
lows the  fan  to  blow  fresh  air  into  the  room,  or,  by  turning  the  fan  case,  it 
draws  the  bad  air  out  of  the  room. 

The  Sturtevant  Set  is  a  perfect  device  for  ventilating  and  cooling  oflSces, 
kitchens,  dining  rooms,  closets,  smoking  rooms,  restaurants,  telephone 
booths,  boat  cabins,  lodge  rooms,  laboratories,  toilet  rooms,  sleeping  rooms, 
Pullman  cars,  private  cars,  etc. 

Used  in  bed  rooms  it  gives  the  effect  of  sleeping  out  of  doors. 

Do  not  misjudge  it  by  the  disappointing  results  given  by  unscientifically 
designed  devices  purporting  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  and  which  are  so 
small  and  complicated  that  they  cannot  possibly  do  the  work. 

Reversible  Window  Board  sets,  all  mounted  ready  to  putin  your  window 
I40,  express  prepaid  in  the  United  States.  Our  illustrated  Booklet  describe* 
this  set  and  others  for  special  purposes,  and  gives  facts  about  ventilation. 
Sefiii  for  Booklet  D82 .  Trade  prices  to  Electrical  Contractors,  Hardware 
Dealers  and  Poiuer  Companies. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  50  Church  St..  N.  Y.  City;  135  N.  3idSt.,  Phila. ;  329W.  3rd  St., 
Cincinnati;  300  Fullcrton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  D30S.  Clinton  St..  Chicago;  711Park  Bldg.' 
Pittsburg;  1006  Washington  Loan  k  Trust  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. :  34  Oliver  St  Boston' 
529Mrtropolitan  Bldg.,  Minneapolis;  423Scl]ofleld  Bldg..  Cleveland;  llOSGranite  Bldg  ' 
Eochester;  326  Hennen  Bldg.,  New  Orleans;  319  Connecticut  Mutual  Bldg. ,  Hartford 
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Which  Will  You 
Have? 

A  Near  Signal 


■OR- 


A  Real  Signal 

Legislation  and  Popular  Senti- 
ment, everywhere,  are  working  in 
unison  to  prohibit  the  use  of  motor 
car  signals  which  utter  discordant 
and  offensive  noises. 

Such  signals  fail  of  their  purpose, 
in  that  they  offend  and  affright. 

A  real  signal  warns,  and  mildly 
persuades. 

The  Jericho  Horn  Is  a 
Real  Signal 
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e 
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//HurFLER                   ^^^H^   H 
V  OUTLET                      ^^SBiyi 

It  is  effective,  and  in  no  sense 
offensive,  unless  maliciously  abused. 

It  fully  meets  the  necessities  of 
the  Automobilist  —  while  duly  re- 
specting the  rights  of  the  public. 

PRICES 

o  o  ©  o 

According  to  size 

Get  in  Right       Say  "JERICHO" 

to  your  dealer,  and  be  popular 
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BOSTON 
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tion  of  70,000,  having  about  a  thousand. 
Many  farmers  have  them.  The  highways 
are  often  natural  roads.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  them  lead  out  of  Oklahoma  City. 
That  city  has  become  in  consequence  "the 
great  marketing-place  for  the  agriculturalist 
with  his  crops,  since  with  his  car  and  the  good 
roads  he  is  able  to  land  them  at  the  market- 
place in  a  short  space  of  time."  If  he  is  a 
truck-gardener,  he  can  place  his  produce  in 
the  hands  of  consumers  while  it  is  still  in 
fine  condition  as  to  freshness. 

NOTES  ON  THE  GLIDDEN  TOUR 

Of  the  twenty-six  cars  which  left  Cincinnati 
on  the  Glidden  tour  early  in  June  only  eleven 
went  to  Chicago  to  contest  for  the  Chicago 
trophy.  Of  these  five  belonged  among  those 
making  the  original  entries.  One  of  the  five 
had  been  disqualified  at  Oklahoma  City  for 
work  done  on  the  car  while  in  the  garage,  but 
it  completed  the  run  as  a  non-contestant  and 
thus  covered  every  foot  of  the  course.  Other 
cars,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  dropt 
out  of  the  contest,  completed  the  entire  cir- 
cuit. There  was  one,  however,  which,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  a  day  because  of  trouble  with  a 
rear  axle,  cut  off  the  course  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  order  to  catch  up  with  the  procession 
as  a  non-contestant.  Another  car  is  said 
actually  to  have  traveled  farther  than  the 
route  called  for  because  of  getting  lost.  There 
were  several  cars  not  entered  which  covered 
every  mile  of  the  route  as  non-contestants. 
One  of  these  carried  a  quick-firing  gun. 

A  writer  in  Motor  Age,  summarizing  the 
event,  prints  a  table  which  shows  that  only 
five  cars  in  the  whole  tour  "  made  perfect  con- 
trol performances,"  by  which  is  meant  that 
they  were  never  late  at  a  checking-station 
while  on  the  tour.  None,  however,  failed  to 
receive  some  technical  penalty  for  work  done 
on  the  road.  The  cleanest  record  in  this  re- 
spect was  won  by  a  car  which  had  nine  points 
of  penalty  for  taking  on  water,  repairing,  and 
placing  on  fan-belts. 


Up-to-Date  Mother  Goose. — The  teacher  was 
telling  the  story  of  Red  Riding  Hood.  She 
had  described  the  woods  and  the  wild  animals 
that  live  there. 

"Suddenly,"  she  said,  "Red  Riding  Hood 
heard  a  loud  noise.  She  turned  around,  and 
what  do  you  suppose  she  saw  standing  there, 
looking  at  her  and  showing  all  its  sharp, 
white  teeth?" 

"  Tedd}'  Roosevelt ! "  cried  one  of  the  boys. 
— Judge. 


ICED  TEA  IN  SUMMER 

In  the  heat  of  Summer,  iced  "Salada" 
Tea  is  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  bev- 
erage for  hot,  thirsty  people. 

Drinking  ice  water  is  always  injurious, 
and  even  dangerous  when  the  body  is  over- 
heated and  quantities  of  water  are  rapidly 
consumed. 

The  same  danger  does  not  attend  the  free 
use  of  iced  "Salada"  Tea.  The  gentle 
stimulation  of  the  tea  together  with  its  in- 
vigorating properties  overcome  the  tendency 
to  shock  which  follows  the  use  of  ordinary 
ice  cold  fluids. 

Drirk  "Salada"  and  be  safe  as  well  as 
satisfied. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  "Salada"  Tea  or 
send  10  cents  for  trial  package. 

"  Salada"  Tea  Co.,  198  West  Broadway, 
New  York. 


SUNSIBLi:    MEN 

WEAR  THE   NEEDRAW 

Boston 
Garter 


FITS  BEST 

WEARS  BEST 

FEELS  BEST 

LOOKS  BEST 

If  you  want 
the  best 

garter  insist 
on  the 


Soft, 
non- 
elastic 
Knit  Leg 
Band  with 
adjustable 
Pendant. 


Conforms 
to  contour 
of  leg  per- 
fectly. 


Cotton,  NIC.  Plate,  25c. 
SUk  Pd't,  Gold  PI.,  50c. 
Mailed  on  Becelpt  of  Price. 


Wear  with  either 
knee  or  full  length 
drawers.  No  metal 
touches  the  leg. 


GEORGE  FROST  CO. 
Maken,  Boiton. 


C^EMENTIUH 

"Sticks  Everything  but  is  not  Sticky" 

You   can   mend    plates,  vases,   kettles,   furniture,  loose- 
handled  knives,  etc.,  instead  of  having  to  replace  them. 

Stops  the  waste  through  breiJcage 

Caementium  is  a  mineral  paste.     When  thoroughly  set 

it  is  not  affected  by  water,  fire  or  chemicals.    It  comes 

ready  to  use  in  patented  air-tight  tins. 

Never   be   without   it,    it    will    save    you 

many  a  dollar. 

At  hardware,  drug,  department,  grrocery 
and  stationery  stores.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  it,  we  will  supply  you  upon  re- 
ceipt of  his  name  and  the  price — 26c. 

Write    for    Free   Booklet.     "Little    Tragedies   of 
Everyday  Life. " 

CAEMENTIUM  SALES  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  U.  S.  A. 

120-L  Boylston  St.,  Boston;  CO-L  Church  St., 

New  York;  78-L  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  and  KNtinintos  Fiirni»ilied 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


SIX    PER  CENT 
SECURSDt 


CERTIFICATE 


Independent  from  market  condi- 
tions, free  from  taxation,  yielding 
an  income  at  the  rate  of  6%  per 
annum,  payable  monthly,  quarterly 
or  semi-annually,  and  secured  by 
First  Mortpag-es  on  productive  real 
estate,tog-ethervvith  our  Capital  and 
Surplus  of  #400, 000. 00,  the  Secured 
Certificates  furnished  by  this  Com- 
pany are  unsurpassed  as  invest- 
ments for  surplus  funds. 

Our  booklet  "F"  gives  com- 
plete information.      Write  for  it. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 


< 


FE  M£CURRIN/'/?/r5. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

BHARTRIHARI,  a  Hindu,  was  disap- 
pointed in  love  some  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago.  So  he  gave  up  the  kingly  crown 
of  Ujjaric  and  retired  to  a  cave  and  wrote 
three  hundred  verses,  one  hundred  on  love, 
one  hundred  on  renunciation,  and  one  hun- 
dred on  the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  of  these 
have  been  done  into  English  by  Prof.  Arthur 
William  Ryder,  and  are  published  under  the 
title  "Woman's  Eyes"  (A.  M.  Robertson, 
San  Francisco).  The  brief  verses  that  we 
quote  are  too  frail  for  comment. 

Bhartrihari  Renounces   the  World 

The  maid  my  true  heart  loves  would  not  my  true 

love  be, 
She  seeks  another  man;  another  maid  loves  he  : 
And  me  another  maid  his  own  true  love  would  see  ! 
Oh,  fie  on  her  and  him  and  love  and  HER  and  me  ! 

Women's  Eyes 

The  world  is  full  of  women's  eyes, 
Defiant,  filled  with  shy  surprize. 
Demure,  a  little  overfree, 
Or  simply  sparkling  roguishly; 
It  seems  a  gorgeous  lily-bed 
Whichever  way  I  turn  my  head. 

Does  She  Cove  Me  ? 

Altho  she  does  not  speak  to  me. 

She  listens  while  I  speak; 
Her  eyes  turn  not,  my  face  to  see. 

But  nothing  else  they  seek. 

She  Only  Looked 

She  did  not  redden  or  deny 

My  entrance  to  her  room ; 
She  did  not  speak  an  angry  word; 

She  did  not  fret  or  fume; 
She  did  not  frown  upon  poor  me. 

Her  lover  now  as  then; 
She  only  looked  at  me  the  way 

She  looks  at  other  men. 

This  quiet  tribute  to  the  White  Star 
Jasmines  is  from  a  series  called  "Garden 
Sonnets, ' '  which  appeared  in  The  Boston 
Transcript. 

White  Star  Jasmines 

By  Samuel  Minturn  Peck 

Unlike  the  glowing  Poppy  and  the  Rose 

Their  charm  is  not  the  charm  of  careless  mirth 

These  tiny  twinklers  of  the  lowly  earth; 

Straight  to  my  heart  their  plaintive  beaming  goes. 

To  glad  the  quiet  shade  they  came  to  birth 

Where  nesting  wild  birds  hide  from  cruel  foes — 

And  there  what  lullaby-like  fragrance  flows, 

Symbolic  of  the  love  that  knows  no  dearth  I 

Far  too  ethereal  to  lure  the  Bee, 

Unsought  by  any  Moth  or  Butterfly, 

How  fair  and  fleeting  is  their  peaceful  ray ! 

I  can  not  tell  how  dear  they  are  to  me; 

I  love  them  better  than  the  stars  on  high 

Because  they  have  so  brief  a  time  to  stay. 

These  pleasant  stanzas  from  Munsey's  are 
rather  appropriate  in  this  month  of  vacations. 

Wander-Song 

BY   MAKTHA  HASKELL  CLARK 

The  gray  friar  loves  his  book  and  bell, 

The  king,  his  golden  crown; 
The  archer,  his  October  ale 

That  sparkles  bright  and  brown; 
But  search  the  green  earth  far  and  wide. 

There's  naught  so  dear  to  me 
As  the  little,  grassy  wander-roads 

That  lead  beside  the  sea. 

They  gave  me  wine  unto  my  lips. 
And  gold  within  my  hands, 


Presert/es  Roads 
Prevents  Dust 


Haine*  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Constructed  with  "  Tarvia  X." 

Adding  to  the  Life  of  Macadam 


Ordinary  macadam  belongs  to  the  past. 
It  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  automobile  traffic. 

It  must  be  discarded  or  iarviated. 

A  tarviated  road  costs  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  macadam  but  lasts  so  much  longer 
that  the  addition  of  the  Tarvia  is  more  than 
paid  for  in  the  reduction  of  maintenance. 

Moreover,  the  elimination  of  the  dust 
nuisance  is  in  itseH  a  great  boon. 

Tarvia  makes  a  firm  elastic  matrix  around 
the  stone,  filling  all  voids,  excluding  water, 
and  resisting  pulverization  of  the~  surface. 

For  an  old  road  that  cannot  be  rebuilt  or 
resurfaced,  the  "sprinkling"  or  "surface" 
treatment  known  as  "  Tarvia  B "  treatment 
is  highly  effective.  One  treatment  will  give 
excellent  results  for  a  season,  or  even  longer, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  traffic.  This 
treatment  is  quite  inexpensive. 


Tarvia  gets  at  the  original  causes  of 
road  waste  and  disintegration.  Oils  and 
other  devices  simply  make  the  dust  too 
heavy  to  rise.  They  have  little  or  no  bond- 
ing or  preservative  properties. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades : — 

Tarvia  X  for  road  construction. 

Tarvia  A,  for  use  in  resurfacing  old  roads 
and  keeping  them  dustless. 

Tarvia  B,  for  dust  suppression  on  old 
roads. 

Road  Engineers,  road  authorities,  auto- 
mobile owners  and  residents  along  macadam 
roads  are  invited  to  send  for  our  booklet 
covering  the  treatment  in  detail.  Address 
nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Cleveland,    Cincinnati,   St. 
Louis,    Pittsburg,    Kansas 
City,    New    Orleans,    Min- 
neapolis, London,  Eng. 


1 


KEEP 
YDURMZDRSHMIP 

Don  t  blame  the  razor  if  it  dulls  quiclcly.    May- 
be it's  your  fault.     Rub  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One 
(oil  on  your  razor  strop.     When  leather  is  pliable 
\        strop  as  usua^     Any  razor  will  cut  easier,  better 
and  stay  sharp  longer.     After  using,  draw  blade 
between  thumb  and   linger  moistened   with  3-in-One. 
This  prevents  rust.  Iceeps  edge  smooth  and  keen, 
always  sharp  and  ready  for  immediate  use.   Don't  5Crape 
your  face.    Use  3*in-One  on  your  razor  and  shave  right. 
CpCC    Write   for   liberal    free    sample   and    special 
'  l'^'"    scientific   circular.    Try  it  yourself.     3-IN- 
ONE  OIL  COMPANY.      128  New  St.,  New  York. 


JWifMitMi 

»  PAPER 

FASTENERS 

Small,  smooth,  strong,  safe. 
Top,  bottom  and  middle  pa- 
pers held  with  equal  security. 

Send  for  free  samples,  5  sizes. 
The  DeLong  Hook  &  Eye  Co 

^  Philadelphia 
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Kelly-  Springfield 


Automobile 
Tires 

There  is  no  getting  around 
the  fact  that  service  in  an 
automobile  tire  does  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  tire 
itself.  The  quality  of  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Automobile 
Tire  is  the  quality  of  the 
now  world-famous  Kelly- 
Springfield  Vehicle  Tire. 

"Thanks  for    providing  me    with 

tires  which  allow  us  to  stay  in  the 

car  and    ride  rather  than  to  stay 

on  the  road  and  pump." 

—Philip  A.  Rollins 
32  Nassau  St. ,  New  York 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire 
Company 

20  Vesey  Street,   New  York 


Branch  Offices  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Loiiif, 
Detroit,  Cincinnati,    San  Francisco    and   Akron,   O. 


Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  'and  exhibit  sample 

II   bicycle.     Write  for  Special  Offer. 

nest  Guaranteed  ^  #/l  f%.  tf  9  7 

1911   Models      ^IVOqf^M 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

1909  &  1910  Models  ^7^.    4^fO 

all  of  best  makes  <«»#'«»  S*  '^ 

100  Second  -  Hand  Whmelm 

AU   makes    and   modeis^   ^  4    ^  _     ^ A 

[good  as  new ^^     '*'    VO 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
We  SMi»  on  Approval  -without  a 

cent   deposit,  fciy    the    freight     and    allow 

TEM  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL, 

TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheelc. 

lamps,  sundries,  hat/  usual  prices.    Do  not  buy 
till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.     Write  now, 

OLEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  I>ept.  A-tu  Chicago 


6 


FIRST     MORTGAGE     BONDS 

Secured  by  N.  W.  Karni  Lands,  SlOO,  J500 
and  $1000  denominations;  6%  payable] 
semi-annually  .  First  mortgages  depo 
ited  with  Trust  Co.    Send  for  booklet.! 
WESTERN  MORTGAGE  SECURITIES  CO. 

217  Andrus  BIdf?.       Minneapolis,  Minn. 


S^Q 


50  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YDUR  NAME  $1  Qfl 

*'"  IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT.    COPPER    PLATE  l»UU 

THE  OUALirr  MUST  PIEASE  YOU  OR  VOU«  MONEY   REEUNOED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WEDDING   INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


laSMIiiS        PHILA. 


gl2CHESTNUT  ST. 


Perfect  Comfort  for  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  countries, 
ivented  thirty  years  ago  and  improved 
every  year  since;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 
lady  rider  and  a  scientific  fit  for  the  mount. 
IllHslraied  catalogue  free — describing  the 
several  styles  of  IVhittnan  Saddles  and  everything 
from  "Saddle  to  Spur," 
The  Meblbach  Saddle  Co.  104  Chambert  Si.,  New  York  City 


Other 
garters 
are 

heavily 
pacJded 
to  keep 
the 
metal 
from  the 

skin.  The  sAape  of  the 
Brighton  metal  pre- 
vents it  touching  the 
leg.  See  how  a  pen- 
cil  slips  beneath. 
25  cents  everywhere 
— or  we  mail  them. 


Flat  as 
this 
heet 
of 

paper 
stronger 
but 
ighter 
than 
any    other    garter; 
fitted  to  prevent  bind- 
ing, chafing,    or   tiring 
the  leg;   so  secure  that 
the   sock    can  neither 
tear;    pure 
-any  color. 

PIONEER   SUSPENDER    CO. 
l>IIII,.ll»|{l.|>IIIA 


slip    nor 
silk  webs- 


-A-iid  filled  my  garners  high  with  grain 

As  pittance  of  my  lands; 
But  naught  I  own — nor  land  nor  gold 

Cries   half  so  sweet   to  me 
.\s   my   little,   grassy   wander-roads, 

A-calling  by  the  sea. 

I  stole  myself  a  gipsy  cloak, 

And  wandered  o'er  the  downs, 
And  found  myself  a  sea-sweet  nook 

Afar  from  clustered  towns; 
For  of  all  the  great  world's  treasiire-.'<tore. 

The  dearest  things  to  me 
Are  my  little  grassy  w-ander-roads 

That  loiter  by  the  sea  ! 


If  one  happens  to  own  a  dog  he  m&y  enjoy 
these  verses  from  Life  after  the  sentimental- 
ity has  been  strained  off. 

To  a  Little  Deaf  Dog 

By  Ethellyn'  Brewer  DeFoe 

What  do  you  think,  dear  little  friend. 

Of  the  silence  that  has  come  '.' 
Why  do  you  think — poor  little  friend  — 

The  voices  loved  are  dumb? 

Does  the  simple  creed  of  perfect  love. 
That  held  you  firm  all  through, 

Still  fill  your  faithful  little  life 
And  make  it  right  for  you  ? 

From  your  deep  eyes  the  .same  old  trust 

Beams  up  into  my  own. 
And  from  the  joy  that  in  them  lies, 

You  do  not  feel  alone. 

But  wlien  with  head  upon  my  knee 

You  gaze  so  wistfully, 
I  hope,  old  man,  you  understand 

The  fault  lies  not  in  me. 

I  trust  that  you  who  know  so  much, 

And  yet  so  little,  too. 
Through  your  sweet  dog  philosophy 

Know  that  my  love  holds  true. 

An  artificial  and  carefulh-  finished  ballad 
is  a  delight  now  and  then,  with  its  light- 
hearted  love  for  the  exquisite  siu'face  of  life. 

Ballade  of  Aly  Lady's  Beauty 

By  .Toyce  Kilmer 

.Squire  Adam  had  two  wives,  they  say. 

Two  wives  had  he,  for  his  delight; 
He  kis.sed  and  clypt  them  all  the  day. 

And  clypt  and  kissed  them  all  the  niglit. 

Now  Eve  like  ocean-foam  was  white. 
And  Lillith,  roses  dipt  in  wine. 

But  tho  they  were  a  goodly  sight. 
No  lady  is  so  fair  as  mine. 

To  Venus  .some  folk  tribute  pay. 

And  Queen  of  Beauty  she  is  hight: 
And  Sainte  Marie  tlie  world  doth  sway 

In  cerule  napery  l)edight. 

My  wonderment  these  twain  invite. 
Their  comeliness  it  is  divine; 

And  yet  I  say  in  their  despite, 
No  lady  is  as  fair  as  mine. 

Daine  Helen  caused  a  grievous  fray. 

For  love  of  her,  brave  men  did  fight: 
The  eyes  of  her  made  sages  fey 

And  put  their  hearts  in  wofiil  plight. 

To  her  no  rimes  will  I  indite, 
For  her  no  garlands  will  I  twine, 

Tho  she  be  made  of  flowers  and  light. 
No  lady  is  .so  fair  as  mine. 

L'Envoi 
Prince  Eros,  Lord  of  lovely  might, 

Who  on  Olympus  dost  recline, 
1)0  I  not  lell  the  truth  aright  ? 

No  lady  is  so  fair  as  mine. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

A  Light  Support. — "  What  is  it,  do  you  sup- 
pose, that  keeps  the  moon  in  place  and  pre- 
vents it  from  falling?"    asked  Araminta. 

"I  think  it  must  be  the  beams,"  replied 
Charlie,  softly. — Shelbourne  Falls  Messenger. 


Giddy  Harlem. — Old  Lady  (who  has  lost 
her  bearings) — "But,  dear  me!  I'm  certain 
that  the  last  time  I  was  here  I  went  that  way 
to  Harlem." 

Diplomatic  Policeman — "  It's  right  in  the 
opposite  direction,  now,  mum.  Ye'd  be  sur- 
prized at  the  changes  that's  been  made." — 
Life. 


A  Winner. — Young  Lady  (coming  in  with 
partner  from  room  where  progressive  whist 
is  being  played) — "Oh,  mummj-,  I've  cap- 
tured the 'booby.' " 

Mother — "  Well,  my  dear  daughter,  come 
and  kiss  me,  both  of  you." — Scraps. 


A  Near  Relative. — A  certain  well-k  lown  but 
impecunious  nobleman,  while  walking  one 
day  in  Wardour  Street,  saw  a  family  portrait 
for  sale  in  a  shop  window,  and  went  in  to  in- 
quire the  price.  The  dealer  wanted  £12  10s., 
but  his  lordship  would  only  give  £10,  so  the 
purchase  was  not  made.  A  short  time  after- 
ward, while  dining  with  a  gentleman,  he  was 
invited  to  view  his  pictures.  As  he  stood 
gazing  with  profound  interest  at  a  certain  one 
his  host  said,  "Ah,  that  is  a  portrait  of  an 
ancestor  of  mine." 

"Indeed!"  said  his  lordship.  "Then  we 
must  be  almost  related  in  some  way.  It  was 
within  £2  10s.  of  being  an  ancestor  of  mine." 
—Tit-Bits. 


Motherly  Care. — The  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court,  leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  looked 
searchingly  from  the  discreet  and  very  ragged 
piccaninny  before  his  desk  to  the  ample  and 
solicitous  form  of  the  culprit's  mother.  "  Why 
do  you  send  him  to  the  railroad  yards  to  pick 
up  coal  ?  "  demanded  his  honor.  "  You  know- 
it  is  against  the  law  to  send  your  child  where 
he  will  be  in  jeopardy  of  his  life." 

"  'Deed,  jedge,  I  doesn't  send  'im;  I  neb- 
ber  has  sent  'im,  'deed " 

"Doesn't  he  bring  home  the  coal?"  in- 
terrupted the  judge,  impatiently. 

"But,  jedge,  I  whips  'im,  jedge,  ebery  time 
he  brings  it,  I  whips  de  little  rapscallion  till 
he  cayn't  set,  'deed,  I  does." 

The  careful  disciplinarian  turned  her  broad, 
shiny  countenance  reprovingly  upon  her  un- 
disturbed offspring,  but  kept  a  conciliatory 
eye  for  the  judge. 

"  You  burn  the  coal  he  brings,  do  you  not?  " 
persisted  the  judge. 

"  Burns  it — burns  it — cose  I  burns  it.  W'y, 
jedge,  I  has  to  git  it  out  ob  de  way." 

"Why  don't  you  send  him  back  with  it?" 
His  honor  smiled  insinuatingly  as  he  rasped 
out  the  question. 

"Send  'im  back,  jedge!"  exclaimed  the 
woman,  throwing  up  her  hands  in  a  gesture 
of  astonishment.  "Send  'im  back!  W'y, 
jedge,  ain't  yo'  jest  done  been  told  me  I  didn't 
oughter  send  my  chile  to  no  sech  dange'some 
and  jeopardous  place'?  " —  Youth's  Companion. 


No  Reflection. — "  Every  time  the  baby  looks 
into  my  face  he  smiles,"  said  Mr.  Meekins. 

"Well,"  answered  his  wife,  "it  may  not  be 
exactly  polite,  but  it  shows  he  has  a  sense  of 
\i\yiD.ox:'— Tit-Bits. 


The  Problem  of  Time 

An  Advertisement  by  Elbert  Hubbard 

I  ME  has  always  been  a  strange  and  baffling  puzzle  to 
philosophers.  They  could  never  explain,  or  account, 
or  trace  its  beginning  and  end.  While  we  can  cal- 
culate the  end  of  worlds  and  of  solar  systems,  time 
stretches  away  illimitable,  unfettered  and  uncontrolled. 
V  The  principal  thing  that  differentiates  man  from  the 
animals  is  his  cognizance  of  time.  Animals  know  when  they  are 
hungry,  but  they  never  look  at  the  sun  or  make  any  sign  which  shows 
that  they  are  speculating  about  time.  We  divide  life  up  into  periods 
of  time,  and  thus  make  it  endurable.  You  lend  a  man  money  and  in 
a  year  he  pays  you  back  with  something  additional — or  he  doesn't. 
Anyway,  he  should.  Where  did  the  extra  money  come  from  ?  Time 
produced  it.  How  can  time  cease  ?  By  no  leap  of  mind  can  one 
imagine.  But  all  the  time  that  the  individual  can  call  his  own  is  while 
he  lives.  V  When  will  Fate  with  her  scissors  clip  the  thread  of  time  for 
you?  You  do  not  know,  and  this  very  uncertainty  should  make  you 
prize  time  and  work  while  it  is  called  the  day.  To  limit  the  shock  of 
your  passing,  and  to  ease  your  affairs  over  the  shallows  when  your  hand 
and  brain  can  no  longer  guide  them.  Life  Insurance  comes  in.  Death, 
for  most,  comes  without  warning.  By  Life  Insurance,  those  dependent 
upon  us  are  cared  for,  and  the  result  of  our  foresight  and  prudence  is  the 
possession  of  those  we  love  after  we  are  gone.  V  Life  Insurance  is  not 
a  duty;  it  is  more  than  that — it  is  a  privilege.  Life  Insurance  does  not 
actually  insure  you  against  death,  but  it  insures  your  loved  ones  against 
want  when  you  are  no  longer  here.  That  very  fact  gives  peace,  poise 
and  power  to  the  man  who  is  insured.  It  makes  for  length  of  days.  Life 
Insurance  is  an  extension  on  time.  And  being  wise  we  provide  through 
the  Equitable  Life  against  the  time  when  time  shall  be  no  longer  ours. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

''Strongest  in  the  World" 

The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President         120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town ?  Then  why  not 
recommend  to  us  some  good  man — or  woman — to  represent  us  there? 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


ELGIN  WATCHES 


ON 

CREDIT 


w^  w  -w  JW^^ BUYS   THIS  

)^yyy>>  17- Jewel  Elgin 

)"M  M     in  a  Fine  20- Year  Gold  Filled  Case. 

PRr/iD  on  FREE  TRIAL  at  Our  Bed  Rock  Wholesale  Price. 

BIGGESTBAR6AIN 


If 


'i'l 


a 


EVER  OFFERED 


2s!y  91-22  a  Month 


Our  Elgin  Watches  are  so  well  known  and  onr  CREDIT  PLAN  so  easy, 
that  no  matter  where  you  live  or  how  small  your  wages.  WE  WILL  TRUST  YOU,  so  that  you  and  every 
honest  man  and  woman  can  own  a  Diamond  or  High  Grade  Elgin  Watch  )n  a  beautiful  Guaranteed 
25-year  Gold  Caseand  wear  It  while  paying  for  It  in  such  small  paymentsthatyounever  miss  the  money. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE  WATCH  AND  JEWELRY  CATALOG.  It  tells  all  about  our 
easy  Credit  Flan  and  how  wosend  Elgin  19'-Jewel  B.W.  Raymond  and  21  and  23-Jewel  Elgin  Veritas 
everywheae  on  Free  Trial, wlthoutsecurityoronecent  deposit,  Positively  Guaranteed  to  Pass  Any 
Railroad  UJtDDIO      ^^  Ji  D  ^^   TllK  HOCSE  THAT  SELLS  IBORIiEUilN  n-ATCUliS 

Inspection.    ri#An[fCIO~WiW#\l^  WWa        TIUN  ANY  OTIIEBFIRn  IN  THK  WORLD. 
DEPT.    1331    ,   Monadnock  BIdg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.      Or,      I33|  Walnut  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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The  mother  of  Ruth  Chisholm 
(Etna  Green,  Ind.)  found  she 
could  not  stand  the  strain  of  nurs- 
ing, and  was  compelled*  to  put  baby 
on  the  bottle.  Several  infants'  foods 
were  tried  with  poor  success. 

Eskay's  Food 

agreed  with  her  from  the  first  feed- 
ing, and  Ruth  continued  to  thrive, 
as  her  picture  shows. 

Hundreds  of  similar  cases  prove 
the  strength  of  our  claim  that 
Eskay's  Food  added  to  fresh 
cow's  milk  is  the  nearest 
approach    to    Mother's    Milk. 

A  generous  free  sample  of  Eskay's  (10  feed- 
ings) and  our  helpful  book  "How  to  Care  for 
_  the  Baby"  will  be 

sent  free  to  any 
mother  on  re- 
I  quest.  May 
we  send  yours 
to-day?  If  con- 
venient use  the 
'  attached   cou- 

pon, or  a  post 
card   will   do. 


nith.Kline  &  French  Co.,  478  Arch  St., Philadelphia 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  free,  ten  feedings  of  Elskay's 
and  your  book  for  mothers,  "How  to  Care  for  the  Baby." 


Street  and  Number  • 
City  and  Stale 


If  you  can  Wind  a 
Watch  you  can  Sharpen 
Safety  Razor  Blades 
like  this,  satisfactorily. 

No  expensive  or 
complicated    device     necessary. 

Mail  postal  with  address  for  particulars 

IDEAL  HOLDER  CO. 

Itov  16,    Canton.  Ohio 


I  For  35  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
tile  highest  returus  cousihtent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  f  JOO  an<t  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

I  perminal  it)vcpii)!;ati()n.  I'ltace  aek  for  Loau  l.iet  No.  T17 
%'i.-i  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence.lfj 


Don' 


>vayibiirllose 


LIGHTNING  HOSE  MENDER  1  ft- 
MENDS  ANY  LEAK  *"•- 

the  life  of  yr.ur  J.'flrdcn  hose.  Mends 
crack,  or  l>rcak  instantly.  Not  a  makc- 
rcpair.  hut  a  8tr<.ng.  permanent,  lasting 
'.  Useful  for  m<-nding  leaks  in  water  or 
pes  temporarily.  Keep  a  few  on  hand. 
t    hardware    stoi-es.  or    sent   prepaid  Vic 

l»Ptrolf  <'€>ln  IVriipiMT  C"o. 

279  Harper  Ave  Detroit.  Mich.  _ 


Foreign  Missions  for  Home  Heathen. — A 
missionary  came  down  to  take  the  Sunday 
services  at  the  church  of  Giggleswick-in- 
Craven.  On  behalf  of  the  "  foreign  heathen  " 
a  collection  u-as  taken  up.  One  of  the  wardens 
offered  the  box  to  a  certain  member  of  the 
congregation  who  did  not  believe  in  foreign 
missions. 

In  a  stage  whisper,  heard  alike  by  congre- 
gation and  parson,  this  man  said  in  blank 
vernacular,  "Tak"  it  away,  lad;  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  give  owt." 

At  that  period  the  collecting-boxes  were 
taken  direct  into  the  vestry.  Down  came  the 
preacher  from  the  pulpit,  went  into  the  ves- 
try, brought  out  one  of  the  boxes,  and  marched 
straight  toward  the  gentleman.  He  offered 
the  box  to  the  heretic  with  the  naive  remark : 
"Tak'  what  thou  wantest,  lad;  it  has  been 
gathered  for  the  heathen!  "—jT/ie  Church 
Family  Newspaper. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

July  29. — It  is  reported  that  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador to  the  Vatican,  Marquis  de  Ojeda,  has 
been  recalled,  thus  breaking  off  negotiations 
for  the  revision  of  the  Concordat. 
The  British  House  of  Commons  passes  the  .Ac- 
cession Oath  Bill  to  change  the  wording  of  the 
religious  stipulation. 

.\ugust  2. — Wu  Ting-fang,  former  Chinese  Minis- 
ter to  America,  is  appointed  Councilor  to  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office. 

.\ugust  3. — The  British  Parliament  adjourns  until 
November  15. 

Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  chief  cartoonist  of  Punch, 
dies  in  London. 

.\ugust  4. — The  Pan-.\merican  Congress,  in  ses- 
sion at  Buenos  Aires,  votes  .\ndre\v  Carnegie 
a  gold  medal  as  "the  benefactor  of  humanity." 

Domestic 

July  30. — Dispatches  state  that  eighteen  negroes 
and  one  white  man  have  been  killed  in  a  race 
riot  near  Palestine,  Texas. 

July   31. — It   is  announced  at   Washington  that 
exports  of  American  foodstuffs  fell  off  last  year 
to  the  amount  of  $29,000,000. 
John  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
President  Cleveland,  dies  in  New  York. 

.\ugust  1. — Ex-Governor  C.  \.  Swanson  of  Vir- 
ginia is  appointed  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  the  late  J.  W.  Daniel. 
The  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminal  in  New 
York  City  is  formally  opened  and  a  statue  of 
the  late  President  Cassatt  is  unveiled;  the  sta- 
tion is  not  yet  open  to  the  public. 

.\ugust  2. — Returns  from  the  Republican  pri- 
maries in  Kansas  indicate  that  at  least  six  out 
of  the  eight  Congressmen  will  be  insurgents; 
Governor  Stubbs  is  indorsed  for  renomination. 
The  strike  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Central  Ver- 
mont railroad  systems  is  called  off;  the  com- 
panies agree  to  a  partial  increase  in  wages. 

.\ugust  3. — The  nominees  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Democratic  State  ticket  are  formally  notified  of 
their  nomination;  Senator  Grim  is  the  nominee 
for  Governor. 

XX  the  Iowa  State  Republican  Convention  a 
progressive  platform  denouncing  the  Payne- 
.\ldrich  Tariff  is  adopted  by  a  vote  of  834  to 
549. 

.\ugust  4. — Vice-President  Sherman,  Senator 
Curtis,  of  Kansas,  and  Representative  McGuire, 
of  Oklahoma,  are  mentioned  by  Senator  Gore 
in  connection  with  Indian  lands  scandal  in- 
vestigation at  Muskogee,  Okla.;  all  deny  any 
connection  with  the  affair. 

The  Independent  Judiciary  ticket  in  Tennessee 
defeats  the  regular  Democratic  ticket  which 
Governor  Patter.son  supported. 


Recent  Census  Returns 


Bayonne,  N'.  J.  .  .  . 

Cincinnati.  O 

Klkhart,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 
Hoboken,  N.  .1.  .  . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 
Mishawaka,  Ind .  . 
Sacramento,  Cal. . . 
South  Bend,  Ind.  . 


.  55,545, 
364,463, 
.  19,341, 
.  63,933, 
.  70,324, 
267,779, 
.  11,908, 
.  44,696, 
.   53,684, 


a  gain  of 
a  gain  of 
a  gain  of 
a  gain  of 
a  gain  of 
a  gain  of 
a  gain  of 
a  gain  of 
a  gain  of 


69.7% 
11.8% 
27.3% 
41.7% 
18.5% 
29.7% 
114  % 
52.6% 
49.1% 


Here  is  the 

Difference 

Between   't^o  brush 

BT    .  I     the    teeth 

rushing  -^   means  to 

j^-nA  use  any  kind  of 

^"^.  a   tooth    brush 

Cleanincr  without  thought 

^      as   to    its    effi- 

15)Ur  Teeth      ^^^^^^   to   rea/Iy 

clean  the  teeth 
means  to  use  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

The  Pro-phy-lac-tic  is  a  scientific  Tooth 
Brush  built  to  clean  betiveen  the  teeth  as 
well  as  their  surfaces. 

The  bristles  are  in  separate  tufts  so 
pointed  and  arranged  that  they  penetrate 
every  crevice  between  the  teeth  and  get 
into  every  depression  and  angle,  most  of 
which  go  untouched  when  you  simply 
"brush"  the  teeth  with  the  ordinary  flat- 
faced  brush. 

Moreover,  the  curved  handle,  together  with 
the  extra  hiffh  tu(t  at  the  end.  enables  you  to  get 
around  and  between  the  back  teeth.    The 


comes  to  you  antiseptic- 
ally  clean,  sterilized  at 
the  factory  and  always 
enclosed  in  a  yellow  box. 


Every  brush  fully 
guaranteed — if 
defective  we  will 
replace. 


Three   bristle    textures — 

soft,  medium  and  hard 

— in   all    styles. 


Prices  25c,  35c  and  40c 

Send  for  valuable  booklet "  Tooth  Truths  " 

FLORENCE  MFG.  CO. 
14  Pine  Street,  Florence,  Max. 

Sole  Makers  of  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth,  Haib 
Military,  Hand  and  Lather  Bnube* 


TYPEWRITERS -S'A. 

All  the  Slandnrd  Machinrs  Sold  or  lUoUd  Any. 
where  at  )^to  H  M'fV'i  I'rieei,  allowing  Rental 
to  Appl^ron  Prfae.  Shipped  with  pnvilefe  of 
examinntion.    I^WntelbrllluatratedCntalog  V. 

Typewriter  EiBporlani,92-84  Lake  St^Chieaff* 


SAFE  (S  %  LOANS 

Investigration  will  convince  the  most  critical 

investor.    We  make  a  specialty  of  strictly  conservative 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Real  Estate  Morttfaiea 

that  will  pay  you  0  per  cent  net.  Security  values  constantly  in- 
creasinc  References  on  request.  Write  today  for  list.  Address 
Desk  A.  lioaa  Dept. ,  i.  S.  Chick  InTeatment  Co.,  Kaiuoa  Gitr,  Mo. 

OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4.000  square  feet  of  factory  ispaco  to  meet  the 
increasiiiK  domnnd  for  The  NiaRarn  Clip.  Send  l.'i  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  lOOtoNlngarB  CllpCo..l.^5  Waverly  riate,N.T.  t'ily, 

The    Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


For  BILIOUSNESS  Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Substitutes 
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COLGBTCSi 

I  TALC  POOOpERj 


A  Sunburn  Soother 

If  talcum  powder  has  not  relieved 
your  sunburn,  it  is  because  you  have 
never  used  Colgate  s. 

The  Real  Boric  Powder 

Safest  and  best  in  itsantiseptic  and  healing  value, 
because  chemical  analysis  proves  it  to  contain 
eight  times  as  much  Boric  Acid  as  the  best  of 
six  other  advertised  talcum  powders  examined 
by  an  eminent  chemist. 

Take  a  box  with  you  to  seashore  or  moun- 
tains  ior  comiortable   summer   dressing. 

Your  choice  of 
Cashmere  Bouquet— Violet 
— Dactylis — or  Unscented 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

5  5  John  Street 
New  York 


'"FloWer' 
"""    T)rops 

CALIFORNIA  PERFUMES 

Mddv  where  the  " 
,^owers  grow. 


Exact  Size  of  Bottle 
Lasts  for  Months 


ETLOWER  DROPS  is  the  aristo- 
^  crat  of  perfumes.  The  concen- 
trated fragrance  of  a  thousand  blos- 
soms in  every  drop.  Fifty  times 
the  strength  of  other  perfumes. 
Five  odors  — Lily  of  the  Valley. 
Violet, Rose, Crabapple  and  Orange 
Blossom. 

$1.50  a  bottle 
At  Dealers  or  by  Mail 

Send  check,  stamps  or  currency. 
Money  refunded  if  not  the  most 
exquisite  and  longest  lasting  per- 
fume you  ever  used. 

Send  20  cents 

in  silver  or  stamps  (also  mention  the 
name  of  your  druggist)  for  miniature 
bottle  with  long  glass  stopper. 

PAUL  RIEGER 

199  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  queKtlons  concerninii;  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Kuiik  &  Wa(?ualls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


iW Inquirers  desiring  prompt  answers  will  be  ac- 
commodated on  prepaiiiiHI  tjostaue. 


"W.  (J.  J.,"  Agana,  Lsland  of  Guam. — "Please 
give  the  construction  of  the  word  'tliere'  in  the 
sentence,  'Tliere  are  many  boys  in  the  yard.'  " 

This  use  of  the  adverb  there  is  idiomatic.  It 
serves  to  introduce  the  thought  and  to  emphasize 
the  subject  which  follows  the  verb.  In  this  usage 
it  is  termed  an  introductory  adverb,  and  construc- 
tions such  as  this  are  freiiuently  more  forceful,  as  the 
following  sentence  indicates:  "There  went  out  a 
decree  from  Caesar  Augustus." 

"Subscriber,"  Page,  Neb. — "Kindly  explain  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  expression  'to  come  in 
contact'  may  be  used.  Is  its  only  real  meaning 
that  of  the  contact  of  two  bodies?  Could  we  come 
in  contact  with  people  and  be  merely  influenced  as 
a  result?" 

The  noun  contact  may  be  correctly  used  in  a  fig- 
urative sense  expressive  of  influence  or  control  as 
exerted  by  one  person  upon  another,  and  not  nec- 
essarily limited  to  a  specific  meaning  of  an  actual 
encounter  or  meeting.  The  two  following  quota- 
tions illustrate  this  figurative  meaning:  "Inner 
sunshine  warms  not  only  the  heart  of  the  owner, 
but  all  who  come  in  contact  with  it." — J.  T.  Fields. 
' '  A  new  fervor  of  study  sprang  up  in  the  West  from 
its  contact  with  the  more  civilized  East." — Green. 

"W.  E.  M.,"  Campbell,  Va. — "Is  the  preposi- 
tion 'from'  correctly  used  in  the  following  sentence: 
'But  the  preachers  .  .  .  are  sermonizing  against 
(it)  and  holding  earnest  consultations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  how  to  prevent  it  from  taking  place'?  " 

The  preposition  is  correctly  used  in  this  sentence. 
This  construction  illustrates  one  of  the  four  uses 
of  a  participle,  namely,  that  in  which  the  participle 
is  used  as  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  (object  of 
the  preposition  from),  yet  taking  an  object  as  its 
verb  might  do  (in  this  instance,  the  noun  place). 
An  alternative  construction  of  the  sentence  would 
be,  ".  .  .to  prevent  its  taking  place." 

"  Reader,"  Salina,  Kan. — "When  the  word  'diri- 
gible' is  used  as  a  noun  in  connection  with  avia- 
tion, is  it  pronounced  and  accented  the  same  as 
when  it  is  used  as  an  adjective?  Is  it  to  be  differ- 
entiated from  the  word  'aeroplane'?" 

The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  unaffected  by 
its  use  as  either  adjective  or  noun.  The  term  is 
used  specifically  in  connection  with  balloons  as  dis- 
tinguished from  aeroplanes.  The  dirigible  is  a  bal- 
loon that  is  provided  with  apparatus  which  to  some 
extent  controls  its  motion. 

"E.  T.,"  Grenfell,  Canada. — "Is  the  expression 
'Thank  you'  ever  a  compound  word,  thus,  thank- 
you'f  Has  custom  made  it  correct  to  say  'a  set- 
ting hen'  instead  of  'a  sitting  hen'?" 

This  form  of  acknowledgment  of  a  kindness  or 
service  is  correctly  exprest  as  two  words,  not  as  a 
compound  term.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  com- 
pound phrase  containing  this  expression  is  "thank- 
you-ma'am,"  which  is  in  colloquial  use  in  the 
United  States  to  designate  a  ridge  or  hollow  in  a 
road. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  "a  setting  hen,"  and,  altho 
the  expression  is  common  in  colloquial  speech,  liter- 
ary usage  does  not  sanction  it;  therefore,  it  is  stig- 
matized by  dictionaries. 


Auto   Suggestion. — "We've  just   bought   a 
Rembrandt." 

"  How  many  cylinders  ?  " — Town  Topics. 


Travel 


Health  and  Pleasure  Resort 

Golf;  Riding,  Bathing,  Fishing.     Mineral  water  fam- 
ous m  U.  S.  and  Europe  for  stomach,  liver,  bladder 
and  kidneys.    Booklet  mailed. 
TATE   SPRING    CO.,    Tate    Spring,  Tenn. 


Visible 


L.  C. 

Smith 

Typewriter 


STUPENDOUS! 

Typewriter  Offer 


An  unparalleled  offer  on  the  finest 
typewriter  made.  350  absolutely  per- 
fect L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriters 
at  $5S  and  ten  months  to  pay, 
or  5%  discount  for  cash. 

2  COLOR  RIBBON  ON  EVERY  MACHINE 

Biggest  Bargain 

EvBf  offevBd  in 

Visible  Machines 

We    deal   in    accumulated  stocks   of 

typewriters,  and  this  most  extraordinary 
offer  is  made  to  dispose  of  a  special  lot  of 
350  standard  L.  C.  Smith  machines.  One 
of  the  latest  and  moat  successful  front 
stroke  visible  writers  on  the  market  to-day. 
All  these  machines  are  complete  with  rubber 
cover,  tools,  etc.,  packed  ready  for  shipment — 
not  shop-worn  or  damaged  machines,  but  each 
and  every  one  absolutely  perfect. 

Free  Trial,  ISl^X^F^,. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  the  wonder- 
ful quality  Of  these  machines.  Just  send  for  a 
machine  on  free  trial,  Use  It  for  five  days  as  If 
It  ^vere  already  yours.  Give  it  a  thorough  try 
out,  on  every  kind  ot  work  you  expect  to  do.  If  you 
don't  find  it  all  that  we  claim  and  more — a  simply 
splendid  machine,  or  if  you  think  you  can  get  a 
better  typewriter  at  any  price,  send  It  back  at 
our  expense. 

F^^%M  ^^«saa»a^  Think  of  being  able  to  own 
t**djr  *  tSmW9  a  magnificent  L.  C.  Smith 
Typewriter  and  paying  for  it  while  you  are  using  it 
on  the  easiest  kind  of  terms,  only  95  a  month. 
If  you  have  any  use  whatever  for  a  typewriter,  you 
simply  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this 
machine  when  you  can  pay  for  it  so  easily.  Orlif 
you  prefer  to  pay  cash,  you  can  get  5  per  cent  discount. 
Send  for  a  machine  right  now  on  free  trial ;  then 
after  it  has  proved  its  merit  the  easy  terms  make  it 
unnecessary  to  interfere  with  any  other  plans  you 
had  for  your  money. 

No  Money  Down  an"  moneTfn  ad".' 

vance.    We  don't  ask  one  cent  until   you 
have   tried  the    machine    and    are  con> 
vinced.  The  typewriter  must  sell  itself  to  you, 
and  you  will  have  no  money  tied  up. 


#tt^-___-^«-.    Don't  delay.     The  flrst 
%0OUpOn    coupons     set       the 


O  N.'  A  **  *5'  t     ^   cr   ' 


Sena  the  FREE  Trial  ,  ,^^ 

type^vrlters  and  wc  cannot  <;uar-  X  c'i^'vS?  ^"* 
antee  to  hold  this  offer  open.  /  ^^^  S i"  v 

Send   the    coupon    right    now  with     X  j~ 

your  name  and  address  and  three     ^  * 

references,  and   we  will  send  the 

machine     at     once.      Remem 

her,    you    are    merely 

sending  for  a  free  trial.    ,CMf^„'5'^'^S='s^-^'.c> 

You   do  not  send  us  a  cent.       t'^^?^^  ^^^a   e, 

and  if  for   any  reason   you     ^  ^.sV'C^sp  -i"  ,^  ^ 

ajre  not  satisfied,  you     ■7,A^^-^-    s- .    i 

may    return  |the    ma  -    ^jty^-  ■>  , 

chine    at    our    ex 

So  send  the  con 


The 
Typewriter 
Sales  Co. 

39  Dear- 
born St., 
Chicago 
III. 
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The  One  Complete  Wrttiag- Adding  Machine 

is  the  Model  11 

Remington 

Typewriter 

with  Wahl  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Attachment 


It  writes  the  headings;  it  writes  the  items;  it  writes  the  amounts; 
it  adds  the  amounts;  it  makes  subtractions  from  the  amounts;  it 
gives  the  totals;  it  writes  the  totals;  it  proves  the  totals;  it  writes 
as  many  copies  as  you  want;  it  does  everything. 

REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

NEW  YORK  AND  EVERYWHERE 
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rEGYPTaiKiinumi 

I  Around  the 

Coit  from  $617.70  op— 
Two-Ye«r  Ticketi 

NORTH  GERMAN 

LLOYD  The  PHILIPPINES 


AUSTRALIA 


Travelers'  Checks  Good 
All  Over  the  World.  Fast, 
Comfortable,  Modern 
Steamers.     Write  for 

•CEYLON    R^Tr.'^rl''')^'?.''^"    JAVA 
Booklet,  Dept.  D. 


OELRICHS  &  CO.,  Gen'IArenti 
5  Broadway,  New  York 

South  Sea  Islands 


■J 


TKRMONT  VACATION  RKSORTS 

150  Pasre  Illustrated  Book.  Full  in 
■formation  in  regard  to  Summer  Resorts  in 
Vermont  and  shores  Lake  Champlaiii 
with  hotel,  farm  and  village  home  accommo- 
dations. Prices  jf?  per  week  and  up.  Send  6c 
stamps  for  mailing.  Address,  SUMMER 
HOMES,  No.  II,  3X5  Broadway,  N.  V. 


The  Collver  Tours 

(The  Best  in  Travel) 
SMALL  SKL.KCT  P.1KTIE8 

Round  iHe  World 

WKSTW.ARD        K.%8TWARD 

Sept.  27— Oct.  8— Nov.  5 

SODTHKRIV    HKMISPHKRK 

Including  SOUTH  AFRICA,  H/'f     90 
AUSTRALIA,  etc.  '-'^**  '•^ 
For  Detailed  Information  Address 
TIte  Collver  Tours  Company 

420  Boylftton  Street,  Boston. 


ANCHOR  LINE 

SCOTLAMD  and  iRELAMD 

TWIN  SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Sailing  Every  Saturday  from  New  York 

Time  of  Ocean  Trip,  7J4  Days 

Splendid  accommodation  ;   excellent  service. 

MODERATE  RATES 

Book  of  Tours,  Rates  and  other  information 

Address  Dept.  T. 
Henderson    Brothers,   General  Agenb 

17  &  19  Broadway,  New  York 


F'l*C*C*  Tl*!!!  '"  Europe  or  in  America 
'^■'•'^'^  *!.*§*  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOCE'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND  ATTORNEYS 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman. 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention;  ffti.OOO 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress ;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washingrton. 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND. 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
large  Slims  0/  money  offered  for  certain  in- 
ventions :  prizes,  rev^'ards,  etc.,  send  8  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Pacific  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  6i-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman,8o6  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept. 31,  Page  Bldg., Michigan  Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED:— Railway  Mail  Clerks,  Clerks 
at  Washington,  City  Carriers.  September 
examinations  everywhere.  Preparation  free. 
Write  immediately  for  schedule.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  A  54,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations 
Special — ^Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2C 
stamps.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps   water  by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  waters© 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2iq7  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


OFFICE  EQVIPMENT 

REM  INGTON— $23.    First  $23  buys  this 
beautiful    machine    with    year's    guarantee. 
Other  bargains.    Write  to-day. 
STANDARD    TYPEWRITER    EX- 
CHANGE,  22  Park  Row  New  York. 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly  rebuilt  and  refinished  ;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing  House  Co.,  337  B'way,  New  York  City. 

We  specialize  in  accumulated  stocks  of  stand- 
ard typewriters  at  half  price— guaranteed  like 
new — must  be  or  you  return  machine  at  our 
expense — Our  machines  are  our  salesmen- 
shipped  on  approval.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
and  why  we  can  afford  this.  Write  now. 
Typewriter  Sales  Co. ,66  Dearborn  St., Chicago 

FOR.  WRITERS 

WRITERS— SendforFREEbooklet:'How 
to  Sell  a  Manuscript."  I  criticize  and  SELL 
stories,  etc.  State  kind  of  writing  you  do. 
HoUis  Corbin,  Box  D,  436  Madison  Square, 
New  York  City. 

AUTHOR  S — Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.    Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


El  Dorado,  Arkansa.s, invites  manufac- 
turers to  locate  in  their  City — Woodworking 
plants  preferred.  Sites  and  liberal  Bonus 
offered.  Address  EL  DORADO  INDUSTRIAL 
LEAGUE,  El  Dora<lo,  Arkansas 


Incorporate  under  South  Dakota  laws. 
Save  expense.  No  franchise  taxes.  Safest. 
Best.  Any  legitimate  business  anywhere. 
Meritorious  enterprises  financed.  Drexel  In-i 
vestment  Company,  Drexel  Bank  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Weddinsr  Invitations 

A  BEAUTIFUL  SHOP  and  Elegant  Goods 
at  Moderate  Prices  in  China  and  Glassware 
for  the  Table,  Sheffield  Plate,  Pictures.  Mir- 
rors andUnique  Things  for  Bndal  Gifts.  Wed- 
ding Invitations  a  Specialty.  LYCETT'S, 
317  North  Charies  Street,  Baltimore. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert  Fulton" 

"  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  "  Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St.,  N.  Y.,  8:40  A.  M. 
Southbound,  leave  Albany,     8:30  a.  m. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 


ROUND  the  WORLD 


Only  15 
members 
in  each 
party. 


with  e  X- 
ception  al 
intoresting 
features. 


Nov  19.  Kasitward,  93.400 
Oct.  25  and  Nov.  8,  IVeslwarU,  *S,aOO 

FRANK   C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg..  New  York. 


THE    ORIENT   1911 

l!:«VPT-P.*l.K>*TI\K-«;RKKt  K 

Sail  in  February,  iqii.and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prepara- 
tions. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for  an- 
nouncement. Ask  for  Suggested  Readings 
and  Maps. 

BUKKi\|T  OF  ITNIVRRSITV  TR.%VKI.. 
iQ  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Thirty-ninth  annual  series  of  Tours  de 
Luxe.  Westbound  from  San  Francisco 
August  23,  September  13,27,  iqio;  East- 
bound  from  New  York  November  5,  24, 
IQIO,  January  7,  iqii.  Comprehensive 
Itineraries.     The  best  in  Travel. 

Late  Sammer  Tears  to  Europe,  and  the 
Passion  Flay  at  Ober  Ammergan.    Official 
Agents  for  the  Passion  Play. 
Annual  Series  of 

TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 

Leave  from  January  to  April,  1911 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 

Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook  's  Travellers  Cheques  are 

Good  All  Over  the  World. 


I 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Small  parties  sailine  Sept.,  Octi, 
and  Nov. 

EGYPTandPALESTINE 

SailiufiT  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1911 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
10'2  Congregational  House,  Boston.  Mass. 


I 


Thfi  Hnmo  Tn.riav  i»  menaced  by  a  wiUul  ignor- 
I  ne  nOme    l  O-Uay  ^^^^  „f  and  a  tampering  with 

the  laws  of  nature.  Dr.  H.S.  POMEROY,  the  author  of 
this  book,  speaks  on  this  delicate  subject  from  a  phy- 
sician's point  of  view. 

L0V6      Much  needed  advice  on  courtship  and  the  fun- 

damental  truths  underlying  a  happy  marriage 

ia  here  given  in  a  wholesome  form. 


Marriiinp  ^^'^  frank  andsoundcoimsel  toward  the 
mai  I  layc.  proper  fulfilment  of  the  marri.ige  bond 
which  will  save  many  a  bitter  life  or  ruined  home. 

MatfirnitV  '^'^^  author  speaks  with  the  utmost  di- 
maiCI  III  I  jr.  rectness  and  propriety  on  this  subject ; 
its  perversion  and  its  far-reaching  effects. 


Uonnv  Mnmo  The  heart  of  society  is  the  home, 
ndppy  nUIIIO.  a„j  ,he  heart  of  the  home  is  the 
cradle.  Topics  directly  relating  to  the  wellare  of  mother 
and  child  should  be  coasdentiously  read. 

Read  "  The  Ethics  of  Marriage."  Frank  heart  to  heart 
talks  by  H.  S.  Pomerov,  M.D.  Wholesome,  practical, 
straightforward.    Price,  91.00,  postpaid. 
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F      THE       DAY 


MAYOR  GAYNOR'S  HOUR  OF  TRIUMPH 

THE  SHOOTING  of  William  J.  Gaynor  revealed  with 
sudden  and  startling  emphasis  the  fact  that  his  seven 
brief  months  as  Mayor  of  New  York  had  not  only 
silenced  criticism,  compelled  the  admiration  of  political  foes, 
and  won  over  a  hostile  daily  press  in  his  own  city,  but  had  also 
made  him  a  conspicuous  national  figure.  If  the  Mayor  had 
glanced  at  the  New  York  World 
that  morning,  before  boarding 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse, 
he  might  have  read  an  interview 
with  William  Travers  Jerome, 
who  said  that,  tho  he  had  op- 
posed the  election  of  Judge 
Gaynor,  he  now  thought  him 
"  one  of  the  best  mayors,  if  not 
the  best,  the  city  has  ever  had." 
And  through  all  the  numberless 
tributes  appearing  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  papers  through- 
out the  country  after  the 
murderous  attack  upon  Mayor 
Gaynor  ran  a  note  of  enthusi- 
astic appreciation  generally  ex- 
prest  in  the  phrase,  "  New 
York's  best  Mayor."  This  is 
true  in  his  own  city,  while  else- 
where we  find  him  appraised 
no  less  highly,  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  (Dem.)  not  only 
bears  witness  to  his  able  hand- 
ling of  New  York's  municipal 
problem,  but  declares  that  "  he 
has  been  teaching  mayors  all 
over  the  country  what  can  be 
done  to  break  rings,  to  oust 
rascals,  and  to  secure  efficiency 
and  some  degree  of  economy  in 
the  public  service."  That  there  are  broader  fields  of  use- 
fulness opening  before  him  is  the  opinion  of  many  besides 
the  Democratic  editors  to  whose  prophetic  vision  he  appears 
as  the  Joshua  who  may  lead  the  party  hosts  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. "  Just  at  the  threshold  of  his  pride  and  power,  daily 
rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  also 


A    MOMENT    BEFORE    THE    SHOT    WAS    FIRED. 

Mayor  Gaynor  talking  with  President  Montt  of  Chile  on  tiie  deck  of 
the  steamer'on  which  they  were  to  be  fellow  passengers.  Mr.  Montt  moved 
away  and  then,  as  the  Mayor  was  exchanging  goodbys  with  a  number 
of  friends,  his  assailant  entered  the  group  and  shot  him  without  warning. 


attracting  the  attention  of  the  residents  of  other  States,  until 
he  was  prominently  mentioned  as  a  Presidential  possibility,"  a 
fatal  ending  to  Mayor  Gaynor's  wounds,  would,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram  (Ind.),  be  a  "  cruel  closing 
of  a  brilliant  career." 

The  public  demonstrations  of  affectionate  interest  shown  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  on  Tuesday,  August  9,  have  only  been 
equaled  before  at  the  assassinations  of  our   three   martyred 

Presidents,  remarks  the  New 
York  Press.  This  paper  also 
notes  the  rejoicing  over  the 
Mayor's  apparently  certain  re- 
covery. The  would-be  murderer, 
one  James  J.  Gallagher,  a  dis- 
charged employee  of  the  city, 
it  will  be  remembered,  found 
the  Mayor  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  friends  on  the  deck  of 
the  ship  which  was  to  carry 
him  to  Europe  for  a  brief  vaca- 
tion. Several  shots  were  fired 
at  close  range,  but  one  taking 
effect,  the  bullet  striking  the 
Mayor  below  the  right  ear  and 
lodging  in  his  throat.  The 
assailant  was  at  once  borne 
down  and  overpowered  by 
Street-Cleaning  Commissioner 
"  Big  Bill  "  Edwards  and  others, 
and  promptly  handed  over  to 
the  Hoboken  police  to  await  a 
speedy  trial  under  "  Jersey  jus- 
tice. "  The  wounded  Mayor  was 
carried  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
Hoboken,  where  his  injury  was 
found  to  be  serious,  but  not 
necessarily  fatal.  Until  his  re- 
covery John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
president  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  is  acting  Mayor  of  the  city. 

Without  regard  for  political  affiliations,  the  metropolitan 
papers  bear  witness  to  the  success  of  Mayor  Gaynor  in  the  diffi- 
cult duties  of  his  position.  The  Evening  Mail,  The  Globe,  and 
The  Tribune,  all  Republican,  declare  that  the  city  can  not 
spare  him.      In  the  same  way    The  Times  (Ind.   Dem.),    The 
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Evening  Sun  (Ind:)-,.and  The- Evenmg  Post  (Ind.)  comment  upon 
the  "  golden  opinions  "  he  has  won  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  upon  the  distinctive  personal  quality  chat  las  made 
his  work  a  living  reality  to  the  seething  millions  of  the 
metropolis.  Speaking  as  a  representative  of  the  many  papers 
which  opposed  the  Gaynor  candidacy  last  year.  The  Sun  (Ind.) 
says: 

"  Disappointing  the  expectations  of  those  who  opposed  his 
election,  and  surpassing  the  highest  hopes  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
Gaynor  has  been  a  memorably  efficient  Mayor,  vigilant  always 
to  the  public  interest,  wise  with  a  certain  taking  simplicity, 
eager  to  correct  abuses,  singularly  brave,  intelligent,  and  alert, 
full  of  human  and  homely  tang.  Those  who  like  us  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  his  election  bear  hearty  testimony  to  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  people  and  to  his  fine  qualities,  and  trust  that 
he  will  live  to  continue  his  admirable  public  service  and  inci- 
dentally to  know  by  a  happier  than  posthumous  fame  how 
thoroughly  he  has  earned  the  good-will  of  his  fellow  citizens." 

Conspicuous  last  fall  as  the  only  important  dailies  supporting 
Judge  Gaynor  for  his  election.  The  Press  (Rep.)  and  The  World 
(Dem.)  are  now  simply  two  voices  in  the  chorus  of  praise.  In 
The  World  we  read : 

"  Elected  by  a  party.  Mayor  Gaynor  had  become  in  seven 
months  distinctively  the  people's  magistrate.  By  his  fidelity, 
by  his  simplicity,  by  his  shaping  of  means  to  ends,  by  his 
directness  of  purpose,  and  by  his  zealous  devotion  to  duty  he 
had  almost  disarmed  honest  criticism.  He  found  existing  laws 
sufficient  for  his  needs.  From  them  he  drew  his  authority,  but 
it  was  he  who  furnished  the  initiative  and  the  energy.  Exer- 
cising no  doubtful  power,  he  vitalized  the  Mayoralty,  corrected 
abuses,  inaugurated  sweeping  reforms  and  economies,  and  gave 
an  unmistakable  impulse  for  good  to  every  municipal  agency. 
In  him  were  centered  many  hopes  of  patriotic  citizenship  in  a 
sphere  much  wider  than  that  of  his  office.  In  his  ripening 
career  good  men  saw  much  that  was  promising  for  city,  State, 
and  country. " 

The  New  York  Staats-Zeitung  voices  the  opinion  of  the  city's 
German-speaking  population,  in  declaring  that  Mayor  Gaynor's 
work  "  showed  signs  of  the  finest  promise  for  the  future,  in 
which  the  last  trace  of  '  graft '  was  likely  to  be  eradicated 
from  the  municipal  government."  In  Brooklyn,  where  Judge 
Gaynor  lives  and  where  he  carried  through  his  earlier  reforms, 
The  Eagle  (Dem.),  Times  (Rep.),  Citizen  (Dem.),  and 
Standard  Union  (Rep.),  agree  that  he  has  raised  the  office  of 
Mayor  to  a  higher  plane,  and  The  Eagle  adds  that,  should  he 
recover,  "  the  union  of  recognition,  reward,  and  reparation  he 
will  challenge,  through  suffering  endured  and  survived,  may 
mount  to  an  expression  and  an  action  far  beyond  any  hope  or 
exaltation  he  has  ever  indulged  or  coveted,  so  far  as  anything 
said  by  or  known  of  him  is  concerned."  The  "exceptional  in- 
tegrity, intelligence,  and  will  power "  shown  by  William  J. 
Gaynor  in  his  brief  service,  stamp  him,  according  to  the  delib- 
erate assertion  of  the  New  York  Call  (Soc),  as  "without  a 
doubt,  the  best  Mayor  this  city  has  had  within  the  memory  of 
living  men." 

The  actual  accomplishments  of  Mayor  Gaynor's  "  rapid-fire 
reform  administration  "  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  Washington 
Herald : 

Removal  of  the  aqueduct  board  and  order  to  the  new  board 
to  wind  up  the  business,  saving  in  commissioners'  and  engineers' 
salaries  annually  $200,000. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  engineers,  foremen,  and  laborers 
dismissed  from  the  water  department,  saving  annually  $185,000. 

Twenty  heads  of  bureaus  and  laborers  dismissed  in  the  office 
of  the  borough  president  of  Manhattan,  saving  annually  $80,000. 
Bureaus  reorganized  in  the  Bronx  and  85  employees  dismissed, 
saving  annually  $130,000. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  foremen  and  laborers  dismissed  in 
Bronx  Park  department,  saving  annually  $110,000. 

Thirty  drivers,  stablemen,  and  men  with  no  fixt  duty,  dis- 
missed from  fire  department,  and  changes  in  details  and  account- 
ing divisions,  saving  annually  at  least  $100,000. 


Sixty-five  men  dismissed  from  the  sewer  department,  saving 
annually  $70,000. 

Controller  Prendergast  has  dismissed  30  high-salaried  men 
and  clerks,  saving  annually  $60,000. 

Twenty  persons  dismissed  from  the  department  of  buildings 
and  offices,  saving  annually  $20,000. 

In  the  highway  department  494  men  were  laid  off  for  the 
winter  months,  saving  $100,000. 

By  the  reorganization  of  the  bureau  of  street  openings  and 
the  abolishment  of  an  antiquated  system  the  city  will  save 
annually  an  amount  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  which  the 
Mayor  says  is  "  millions." 

A  number  of  reforms  of  a  different  nature  are  noted  by  the 
New  York  World : 

e 

Policemen  have  been  forbidden  to  make  unlawful  arrests. 

The  cloak  of  civil-service  protection  has  been  extended  to 
cover  every  possible  position  in  the  city's  service. 

Magistrates  have  been  urged  to  administer  their  courts  in  a 
way  that  will  inspire  respect  for  the  judiciary. 

The  Mayor  has  directed  the  police  not  to  enter  saloons  in 
search  of  excise  violations,  but  to  report  their  observations 
from  the  outside  in  the  form  and  manner  provided  by  the  excise 
law. 

He  h&s  abolished  all  the  plain-clothes  details  and  directed 
Commissioner  Baker  to  see  that  every  policeman  did  his  full 
duty  in  uniform. 

The  multitude  of  all-night  licenses  that  had  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  city  has  been  canceled. 

The  Mayor  has  visited  the  Night  Court  and  personally  repri- 
manded policemen  for  making  illegal  and  "  silly  "  arrests. 

Less  than  a  week  before  he  was  brutally  attacked  on  the  deck 
of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Mayor  Gaynor  replied  to  a  suggestion 
of  his  candidacy  for  Governor  of  New  York  State  in  the 
following  words : 

"  I  have  no  ambition  whatever  except  to  fill  the  office  which 
I  now  hold  fairly  well.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  much  greater  office  than 
that  of  Governor,  if  I  may  speak  plainly." 

Nevertheless,  predictions  that  he  is  in  line  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1912  are  being  freely 
made.  The  very  fact  that  "  the  Mayoralty  of  New  York  stands 
out  conspicuously  as  the  most  important  position  in  the  Union 
next  to  the  Presidency  itself,"  serves  to  make  the  successful 
holder  of  that  position  the  object  of  "  country-wide  and  world- 
wide attention  and  admiration,"  is  the  opinion  of  the  Elmira 
Stai--Gazette  (Ind.  Dem.).  Mayor  Gaynor  [finds  equal  favor 
with  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  which  believes  that  his  work 
commends  him  "  to  the  Democratic  people  of  the  United  States 
as  their  candidate  for  President."  In  the  words  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  he  "  has  become  a  national  figure 
of  real  power  and  importance  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party." 

Many  Republican  papers,  like  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  the  Scranton  Truth,  and  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, call  attention  to  the  repeated  mention  of  Mayor 
Gaynor  by  Democrats  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  and  for 
President,  and  the  Cleveland  Leader  goes  so  far  as  to  designate 
him  as  "  about  the  most  commanding  and  virile  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,"  a  leader  whose  career  is  "full  of  interest 
and  promise."  The  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  wonders  how 
much  American  history  hangs  upon  the  outcome  of  the  Mayor's 
wound.  This  despicable  assault,  we  are  told,  will  make  his 
chances  for  winning  his  party's  Presidential  nomination  two 
years  hence  many  times  stronger  than  they  would  have  been 
without  its  happening — "  so  futile  are  the  plans  of  assassins, 
who,  often,  when  they  fail  in  their  purposes,  benefit  the  man  of 
their  hatred,  and  when  they  succeed  make  of  him  a  martyr." 
The  same  idea  occurs  to  the  writer  of  an  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  who  makes  the  assertion  that  altho  his 
future  was  undeniably  bright  before  he  was  attacked,  he  is  now, 
if  fully  restored  to  health,  "likely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
his  party  more  than  ever  before."     Gaynor's  great  strength. 
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according  to  the  Bostonian  interpreter,  lies  in  the  fact  that  "  his 
feeling's,  impulses,  and  preferences  have  been  essentially  those 
of  the  masses,  from  whose  point  of  view  he  has  never  escaped." 
Or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Newark  News  (Ind.),  he  is  "  not  so 
much  a  Democrat  as  a  democrat. "  As  to  his  political  prospects, 
he  is,  to  quote  The  Transcript  again,  "  already  one  of  the  two 
persons  most  prominently  mentioned  "  for  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination.     Further^ 

"  The  man  who  shares  this  honor  with  him  must  depend  for 
the  persistency  of  his  candidacy  on  being  elected  Governor  of 
Ohio  in  November,  whereas  all  that  the  living  Gaynor  needs  to 
do  to  remain  in  the  front  rank  of  possibilities  is  to  continue  to 
hold  the  good-will  of  the  country  by  reason  of  a  successful  ad- 
ministration of  New  York  City's  affairs.  .  .  .  The  fear  which 
two  years  ago  prevented  Gaynor's  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  with  Bryan,  may  now  be  dismissed  as  a  result  of 
the  showing  of  the  New  York  voters  in  the  mean  time.  That 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  him.  The  Bryan  Demo- 
crats at  Denver  dared  take  no  risks  on  that  score,  even  tho 
Brooklyn  men  there  steadily  insisted  that  it  would  make  no 
great  difference  in  the  pollings.  He  is  thus  as  likely,  if  he 
lives,  to  be  the  choice  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  Democracy  as 
Harmon  is  of  its  Conservatives." 

On  the  other  hand,    the  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.)    asks  its 
Democratic     contemporaries 
to  take  a  few  cold  facts  into 
their  reckonings : 

"  William  J.  Gaynor  is  a 
New  York  man  by  birth  and 
residence.  Among  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  West  and  South 
there  is  a  wide  (and  deep) 
prejudice  against  that  State 
and  its  Democratic  politi- 
cians. .  .  .  Nothing  is  much 
more  certain  in  politics  than 
that  the  Western  and  South- 
em  Democrats  will  not  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  a 
New  York  man  for  the  Pres- 
idency year  after  next  unless 
they  are  well  convinced  at 
the  time  that  he  can  carry 
his  own  State.    Could  Gaynor 


carry  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  teeth  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst's  open,  active,  and  ugly  opposition  ?  Hearst  is  the  lion 
in  the  path  as  far  as  1912  is  concerned,  and  at  latest  advices 
he  hated  the  Mayor  quite  as  cordially  as  he  hates  Theodore 
Roosevelt." 


THE  RAILWAY  PEACE  CONFERENCE 


i: 


ET  US  HOPE,  remarks  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  that  the 
recent  conference  of  railroad  attorneys  at  Portsmouth 
will  prove  "  as  conducive  to  peace  as  was  the  other  more 
famous  conference  held  at  the  same  place."  For  a  week  sixty- 
five  lawyers,  representing  the  railroads  of  the  country,  discust 
behind  closed  doors  the  railroad  laws  enacted  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  "  Their  chief  purpose  in  conferring  apparently," 
says  the  Providence  Journal,  "  was  to  exchange  ideas  rather 
than  to  ventilate  them  publicly."  Yet  in  spite  of  this  reticence 
in  regard  to  the  detailed  proceedings  of  the  conference,  we 
learn  from  a  statement  issued  by  the  participants  that  the  oc- 
casion revealed  "  a  change  of  attitude  of  the  railroads  and  of 
counsel  toward  Government  regulation."  According  to  one  of 
the  conferees  "  there  was  a  plain  indisposition  to  take  any 
action  which  might  create  antagonism  and  strife."     Yet  rumor 

has  it  that  the  constitutional- 
ity of  certain  provisions  of 
the  new  law  was  tentatively 
challenged ;  and  it  is  offici- 
ally stated  that  another  con- 
ference will  be  called,  prob- 
ably in  the  fall.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  press  in- 
terpret the  event  as  marking 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  relations  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  Government. 

The  whole  intention  of  the 
railroad  lawyers,  as  they  ex- 
plain it,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "  is  to  work 
harmoniously  with  the  Inter- 

HIS  KANSAS  CROP. 

— Munson  in  the  Newark  News. 
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A  POPULAR  CHORUS. 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


BREAKING   THE   COLT  TO   HARNESS. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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state  Commerce  Commission  in  arriving  at  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion and  reasonable  application  of  the  new  statute  and  to  seek 
to  obtain  from  the  recently  established  Court  of  Commerce  a 
series  of  consistent  decisions  that  will  enable  the  railways  to 
know  just  where  they  stand."     T/ie  Post  continues  : 

'■  It  must  be  said  at  once  that  the  advice  which  these  railroad 
lawyers  give  their  clients  is  excellent.  Counsel  for  the  rail- 
ways who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  large  facts  are  as  foolish  as 
engineers  would  be  who  should  attempt  to  blink  at  physical  ob- 
stacles in  building  a  new  line.  Certain 
things  have  now  to  be  accepted  as 
established  in  the  relations  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  public.  The  old  helter- 
skelter  system  of  haphazard  and  secret 
rates,  with  an  oscillation  between 
cutthroat  competition  and  '  gentlemen's 
agreements, '  is  gone,  and  never  will  re- 
turn. Any  general  counsel,  who  should 
now  advise  a  board  of  directors  in  a 
contrary  sense,  ought  to  be  immedi- 
ately dismissed  as  incompetent.  It  is 
of  no  use  for  a  lawyer  or  any  other 
man  to  say  to  the  hard  fact,  as  Carlyle 
put  it :  '  Thou  art  not  that  way,  but 
this  way.'  The  passing  of  that  folly 
is  to  be  hailed." 

Touching  one  provision,  however, 
among  those  going  into  effect  August 
17,  some  doubt  is  exprest  by  the  law- 
yers and  the  press.  The  provision  pro- 
hibits, the  New  York  Jouriial  of 
Commerce  says. 


"  in  the  usual  and  familiar  language 
any  common  carrier  from  charging  or 
receiving  any  greater  compensation  in 
the  aggregate  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  for  a  shorter  than  for  a 
longer  distance  in  the  same  direction, 
the  shorter  being  included  within  the 
longer  distance,  etc.,  but  adds  the  fol- 
lowing proviso :  *  Provided,  That  upon 
application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  such  common  carrier  may, 
in  special  cases,  after  investigation,  be 
authorized  by  the  Commission  to  charge 
less  for  longer  than  for  shorter  dis- 
tances for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers or  property  and  the  Commission 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the 
extent  to  which  such  designated  com- 
mon carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  this  section. '  " 


that  the  whole  long-and-short-haul    problem   is  destined  to  be 
thrashed  out  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  concludes : 

"  Naturally,  the  railway  counsel  are  not  desirous  of  taking 
too  many  chances  before  that  tribunal,  and  in  this  week's  dis- 
cussions at  New  Castle  the  belief  was  manifest  that  in  dealing 
with  the  important  questions  to  come  before  it  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  exercise  fairness  and  moderation, 
and  will  take  duly  into  account  the  difficult  problems  which  face 
railway-traffic  departments  in  the  work  of  rate-making.  This 
belief  does  not  lack  substantiation  from  decisions  already  made. 

It  is  a  notable  comment  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  new  law  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Commission,  that  the  rail- 
roads appear  to  be  looking  directly 
toward  this  body  for  a  fair  and  correct 
interpretation  of  the  law,  rather  than 
placing  any  undue  stress  on  the  powers 
of  the  Commerce  Court  and  beyond 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  correct- 
ing unjust  decisions." 


THE  OKLAHOMA  INDIAN 
LAND  SCANDAL 
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CupyrigiiteJ  by  tht;  Ainerk-ati  Pre.ss  Assut-ialiuu. 

THOMAS   PRYOR    GORE, 

The  blind  Senator  from  Oklahoma  who  declares  that 
he  was  offered  a  bribe  to  help  legislation  defrauding  the 
Indians  go  through  Congress,  and  who  gives  tlie  names 
of  certain  members  of  Congress  who  are  reported  to 
have  been  "  interested  "  in  the  McMurray  contracts. 


Upon  this  subject  the  Buffalo  Express  comments  as  follows : 

"  In  regard  to  this  clause,  one  of  the  attorneys  explained : 
'  The  law  provides  that  if  a  railroad  reduce  the  rate  to  meet 
water  competition,  it  can  not  afterward  increase  that  rate  if 
water  competition  should  cease.  This  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
elimination  of  competition  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
rates  will  be  higher  rather  than  lower.  In  fact,  the  serious 
menace  in  this  law  is  that  all  incentive  is  taken  away  from  the 
railroads  to  reduce  rates,  because  of  the  difficulty  and  in  many 
cases  the  impossibility  of  ever  again  raising  them  should  condi-i 
tions  justify. '  If  this  is  the  way  the  long-and-short-haul  and 
other  clauses  will  operate,  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  them- 
selves will  demand  their  modification,  as  this  attorney  said." 

In  the  statement  issued  by  Edgar  J.  Rich,  general  solicitor 
for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  we  Ifcac.  that  "  confidence  was 
exprest  that  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  proceed 
conservatively  and  not  make  rulings  which  will  seriously  dis- 
turb existing  conditions,"  for  the  Commission,  in  the  words  of 
the  Chicago  Farmers'  and  Drovers'  Journal  now  "  acts  as  a 
supreme  arbiter  between  railroads  and  shippers,  and  before 
changes  in  charges  can  be  made  a  sufficient  reason  must  exist 
to  justify  a  new  schedule."     The  Boston  Transcript  believes 


HE  INDIANS,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  iJecord  (Dem.), 
have  been  for  more  than  a 
century  the  so-called  wards  of  the  Na- 
tion "  and  adds  that  "  they  have  been 
robbed  by  the  Government  and  robbed 
by  individuals  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Government,  and  they  have  been  bled 
on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." Many  papers  join  The 
Record  in  urging  attention  to  the  case 
of  the  poor  Indian.  The  occasion  of 
this  comment  is  the  so-called  Oklahoma 
Indian  land  scandal  that  has  been  filling 
so  many  columns  in  the  daily  news- 
papers. It  is  acknowledged  by  the 
press  to  be  so  complex  that  only  the 
barest  outline  of  it  can  be  now  set 
down. 

In  its  news  columns  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  relates  that  Senator 
T.  P.  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  said :  "  I  will 
tell  the  full  details  of  the  scheme 
hatched  at  Washington  to  mulct  these 
Indians  out  of  $3,000,000.  through  the  sale  of  their  lands.  I 
will  give  names,  dates,  and  other  circumstances  relative  to  the 
bribe  offered  to  me  and  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  remove  our  opposition  to  the  scheme  which  would 
throw  that  vast  sum  of  money  into  the  hands  of  private  attor- 
neys. "  A  committee  headed  by  Congressman  Charles  H.  Burke, 
of  South  Dakota,  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adds  The  Tribune,  to  investigate  the  following  charges 
made  by  Senator  Gore  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  June  24, 
last: 

"That  J.  F.  McMurray,  of  McAlester,  Okla.,  and  his  associ- 
ates had  obtained  10,000  individual  contracts  with  Chickasaw 
and  Choctaw  Indians  for  the  sale  of  450,000  acres  of  coal  and 
asphalt  lands,  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $30,000,000  to 
$160,000,000. 

"  That  the  profit  to  McMurray  and  his  associates  was  to  be  10 
per  cent,  of  a  sum  ranging  from  $3,000,000  to  $16,000,000. 

"  That  a  New  York  syndicate  already  was  prepared  to  take 
over  the  lands  at  $30,000,000. 

"That  when  opposition  to  approving  the  contracts  arose  in 
Congress  Senator  Gore  was  approached  and  told  that  $25,000. 
or  perhaps  $50,000,  would  be  available  to  him  and  that  a  like 
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TIME  WORKS  GREAT  CHANGES. 

— McGurk  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


EVEN    HERE. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


GIVE   AND   TAKE. 


sum  would  be  available  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives if  all  opposition  was  removed. 

"  That  if  the  contracts  had  been  approved  the  Indians  would 
have  been  deprived  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  profits  guaranteed 
them  by  the  Government,  and  the  money  would  have  gone  to 
pay  '  attorneys  '  fees'  for  which  no  material  service  had  been 
rendered.  Senator  Gore  also  charged  that  '  an  ex-Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  an  ex-Senator  from  Kansas  were  interested  in 
the  contracts. '  " 

At  the  hearing  of  the  committee  in  Muskogee,  testimony  was 
presented  which  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  summarizes  in 
two  sections:  first.  Senator  Gore's  charges: 

"  1.  That  Jacob  L.  Hamon  (former  Republican  National  Com- 
mitteeman) offered  him  a  bribe  of,  first,  $25,000,  then  $50,000,  to 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  McMurray  Indian  contracts,  by 
which  Indians  were  to  dispose  of  lands  of  great  value  and  inter- 
ested persons  were  to  profit  about  $3,000,000  in  fees. 

"  2.  That  Hamon  told  him  that  Senator  Curtis,  of  Kansas, 
and  Representative  McGuire,  of  Oklahoma,  were  interested  in 
the  contracts. 

"  3.  That  Hamon  decl.ared  that  Vice-President  Sherman  was 
also  interested  in  the  deal." 

Then,  substantially,  the  answers  of  the  accused  are  as  follows : 

"  Vice-President  Sherman — The  story  that  comes  to  me  about 
the  charges  made  by  Senator  Gore  at  Muskogee  to-day  is  abso- 
lutely without  the  slightest  shadow  of  foundation. 

"  Senator  Curtis — I  am  not  and  have  not  been  interested  in 
them  (the  Indian  contracts),  directly  or  indirectly. 

"  J.  F.  McMurray — Bribery  never  entered  my  mind,  no  one 
has  ever  spoken  to  me,  nor  have  I  ever  approached  any  one 
dishonestly. 

"  Representative  McGuire — No   man  who    is  honest  will  say' 
that  I  have  now  or  ever  had  any  interest  in  any  Indian  contracts 
with  McMurray  or  anybody  else. 

"Jacob  Hamon — Categorical  denial  of  Gore's  statements." 

In  addition  D.  C.  McCurtain,  a  delegate  for  the  Choctaws  to 
Washington  and  a  son  of  Green  McCurtain,  principal  chief  for 
the  Choctaw  nation,  testified,  according  to  the  news  dispatches, 
that  he  also,  in  1906,  received  an  offer  of  $25,000  to  withdraw 
his  opposition  to  the  old  tribal  McMurray  contracts  which  were 
subsequently  disapproved  by  President  Roosevelt.  A  sheaf  of 
comment  from  every  part  of  the  country  treats  of  the  various 
charges  and  denials.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
remarks :  "  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  a  man  engaged  in 
an   attempt  to  bribe  a  United  States  Senator  named  another 


United  States  Senator,  a  Representative,  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  corruptly  interested  in  the  matter 
in  hand,  the  fact  has  extremely  little  evidential  value."  The 
New  York  World  urges  that  since  most  of  the  persons  involved 
have  exprest  their  readiness  to  appear  before  the  House  inves- 
tigating committee,  the  committee  "  will  make  a  serious  mis- 
take if  it  relieves  any  of  them  of  that  duty,"  and  adds,  "  Vice- 
President  Sherman,  if  only  because  of  the  eminence  of  his 
position  should  be  the  first  to  insist  that  he  take  the  stand," 
for  the  reason  that  the  matter  "  touches  the  integrity  of  the 
Government  of  which  he  is  the  second  in  rank."  To  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  "  Senator  Gore  seems  to  have  acted 
without  due  consideration,"  since  the  allegation  concerning  the 
Vice-President  "  was  confestly  hearsay. " 

The  New  York  Globe  (Ind.  Rep.)  thinks  that  "  nothing  is  uglier 
in  American  life  than  the  tendency  to  delight  in  tearing  down 
reputations,"   and  the    New  York  Sun   (Ind.)   believes    "Mr. 


MAD   dog! 

— Fox  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
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YOUTH  WILL   BE  SERVED. 

— Enright  in  the  New  York  Globe. 


BACKING   UP   TAFT. 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press. 


INSURGENCY  TRIUMPHANT. 


Gore  has  added  a  heavy  load  to  his  burden  of  responsibility  by 
associating  Vice-President  Sherman's  name  with  the  affair." 
The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "  Senator  Gore's  error 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  judgment  rather  than  of  purpose," 
and  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News  (Ind.  Rep.)  thinks  that 
Hamon's  statements  are  in  keeping  with  "  the  role  a  lobbyist 
commonly  plays  under  such  circumstances."  The  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  (Ind.)  thinks  "  it  would  have  been  better  for  Gore  to 
have  brought  the  matter  into  light  as  soon  as  it  occurred,"  and 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.)  remarks: 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Sherman  should  even  be  suspected 
of  corruption.  He  is  but  a  step  from  the  Presidency.  The 
calamity  of  a  day  may  put  him  in  the  White  House.  There  is 
something  due  to  his  position.  His  name  should  not  be  bandied 
about  without  good  cause.  We  do  not  think  that  Senator  Gore 
should  have  mentioned  it  unless  possest  of  irrefutable  evidence 
of  the  Vice-President's  complicity  in  the  proposed  frauds." 

"  As  all  bribery  offers  so  far  disclosed  were  made  on  the  '  con- 
tingent basis, '  "  the  Washington  Posi  (Ind.)  regrets,  "  the  inves- 
tigation is  unlikely  to  result  in  any  prosecutions, "  but  still,  the 
New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune  (Dem.)  feels  that  "  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  probe  the  entire  affair  to  the  bottom  and  bring  out 
the  truth  no  matter  whom  it  may  incriminate."  In  common 
with  many  others,  however,  the  Savannah  News  (Dem.)  thinks 
it  doubtful  whether  "  anybody  believes  that  Vice-President  Sher- 
man is  in  any  way  interested  in  McMurray's  fee  bill,"  and  is 
glad  that,  in  any  case  now,  the  Indians  will  be  the  gainers  by 
the  attention  directed  to  their  affairs.  The  Houston  Chronicle 
(Ind.)  fears  "  our  nation  will  become  a  byword  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  if  something  is  not  done  to  check  the  pickers  and 
stealers."  Of  course,  says  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  "the 
committee  will  make  every  effort  to  get  at  the  truth,"  tho  to  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  it  seems  incredible  that  anything 
might  be  found  against  Mr.  Sherman  or  Mr.  Curtis.  The  Kan- 
sas City  Journal  (Rep.)  is  not  the  only  newspaper  that  deplores 
the  mention  of  Mr.  Sherman,  because  "  the  news  goes  broadcast 
throughout  the  world."  The  Pueblo  Chieftain  (Rep.)  hopes  the 
investigation  will  continue  "  until  every  bit  of  information  has 
been  brought  out,"  and  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
(Dem.)  thinks  Mr.  Sherman's  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs 
"  ought  to  enable  him  to  make  his  innocence  plain  so  as  to  direct 
the  committee  to  the  place  of  guilt."     For  pending  further  in- 


vestigation, as  the  Ogden  Standard  (Ind.  Rep.)  puts  it,  "the 
people  generally  are  withholding  judgment,"  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  (Dem.)  believes  that  "  Sher- 
man's record  is  such  he  will  have  to  establish  his  innocence," 


A  YEAR  OF  THE  TARIFF  LAW 


U 


I 


T  HAS  BEEN  kicked  down-stairs  by  Democratic  god- 
parents and  disowned  at  family  gatherings  of  its  own 
people,  yet  despite  cuffs,  kicks,  and  misrepresentation 
its  first  year  of  life  ends  with  a  record  of  achievement  not 
equaled  since  customs  ports  were  first  opened  on  America's 
shores."  In  these  words  the  New  York  Tribune's  Washington 
correspondent  pays  glowing  tribute  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff 
Law,  which  celebrated  this  month  its  first  birthday  anniversary. 
In  justification  of  his  enthusiasm  the  correspondent  cites  the 
latest  tariff  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  new  law  does  represent  revision  d(Jwnward,  and  that  "  as  a 
producer  of  revenue  it  is  so  far  ahead  of  all  other  tariff  acts 
that  an  attempt  to  compare  any  of  them  with  it  is  not  compari- 
son, but  contrast."  Champ  Clark,  the  minority  leader  in  the 
House,  has  declared  that  "  the  average  rate  of  the  Payne  Law 
is  at  least  2  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  rate  of  the  Dingley 
Law."  According  to  the  figures  now  published  "  the  average  ad 
valorems  on  all  imports  during  the  year  were  about  4.5  per  cent, 
lower  than  under  the  Dingley  Law."  Moreover,  the  customs 
receipts  for  the  first  year  of  the  Payne  Law  "  averaged  $1,000,- 
000  for  every  working  day,"  which  gives  a  monthly  average 
"  about  $6,000,000  in  excess  of  the  Dingley  Law  receipts."  We 
are  further  informed  that  the  imports  for  the  past  twelve 
months  have  broken  all  records,  while  the  exports  exceeded 
those  of  1909.  To  quote  further  from  the  Washington  corre- 
spondence of  The  Tribune  (Rep.)  : 

"  It  appears  from  the  statistics  that  President  Taft  was  en- 
tirely within  the  facts  in  his  two  principal  statements  respect- 
ing the  Payne  Law.  On  the  day  he  signed  the  bill  the  President 
said  he  believed  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  sincere  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Republican  party  to  make  a  downward  revision,  and 
six  weeks  later,  at  Winona,  Minn.,  he  declared  the  Payne  Law 
to  be  the  best  tariff  ever  proposed  by  the  Republican  party.  .  .  . 

"  Another  measure  of  a  tariff   law's  success  is  the  amount  of 
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Copyriglited  by  Harris  and  Ewing,  WnshinjitoD,  D,  C. 

TWO  AMERICAN   PRESIDENTS   AT   BEVERLY. 

President  Montt  of  Chile  is  seated  at  the  left  of  Mrs.  Taft,  while  Mrs.  Montt  sits  at  President  Taft's  left.      In  the  group  standing  behind  them  may 
be  seen  Miss  Mabel  Boardman,  Secretary  Knox,  Secretary  Norton,  and  Governor  Draper  of  Massachusetts. 


manufacturers'  materials  imported  under  it,  for  it  follows  that 
if  the  imports  of  these  materials  are  gaining,  labor  is  protected 
and  employed.  .  .  .  The  value  of  imported  manufacturers' 
materials,  including  both  crude  and  partly  manufactured, 
amounted  to  $856,000,000  in  1910,  against  $673,000,000  a  year 
ago,  $410,000,000  ten  years  ago  and  $287,500,000  twenty  years 
ago.  Thus  imports  of  manufacturers'  materials  in  1910  were 
larger  than  ever  before,  and  were  109  per  cent,  greater  than  a 
decade  ago  and  198  per  cent,  greater  than  two  decades  ago.  .  .  . 
"  Expressing  the  hopes  of  the  Democrats,  Champ  Clark  pre- 
dicted that  on  March  31,  1910,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  duties  of  25  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  clause  of  the  Payne  Law.  He  saw  the  United  States 
involved  in  a  commercial  war  with  reprisals  against  this  country 
by  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  The  maximum  rates 
have  not  been  invoked  against  a  single  nation.  Instead  of 
causing  a  calamity,  the  maximum  and  minimum  clause  vindi- 
cated the  assertions  of  its  friends  that  it  would  be  a  blessing. 
It  enabled  the  President  to  gain  great  concessions  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  American  farm,  mine,  and  factory  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, embargoes  against  American  products  being  removed  and 
other  harassing  restrictions  being  eliminated." 

"  The  Payne  Tariff  Law, "  declares  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat (Rep.),  "  has  fulfilled  all,  or  almost  all,  the  promises  of  its 
friends,   and  has  refuted  all  the  accusations  of  its  enemies." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  and  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.),  on  the  other  hand,  point  out  that  the  Payne  Law 
had  "  important  help  "  in  making  its  showing  as  a  revenue  pro- 
ducer. Thus  "  it  is  admitted,"  says  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"  that  an  increase  of  at  least  $12,000,000  customs  receipts  was  due 
to  the  '  rehabilitation  '  of  the  customs  service  and  the  '  improve- 
ment of  its  morale. '  "  Another  cause  of  the  increase  of  revenue, 
we  are  told  by  this  paper,  "  was  the  revival  in  the  import  trade 
of  the  country  that  came  after  the  depression  of  1908,  which 
latter  was  not  caused  by  the  tariff,  and  that  set  in  long  before 
the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Bill. " 

The  existence  of  indefensible  schedules  in  the  Payne  Law, 
remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "simply  makes  mani- 
fest the  force  of  President  Taft's  contention  that  adequate  and 
accurate  revision  was  impossible  with  existing  machinery." 
Looking  to  the  future  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.)  says: 


"  The  tariff  board  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  cost  of  production,  here  and  abroad 

"  It  is  the  belief  in  Washington  that  the  board  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  make  a  report  at  the  session  of  Congress  next 
winter 

"  President  Taft,  it  is  understood,  has  approved  the  suggestion 
of  Republican  members  of  Congress  that  a  joint  rule  be  adopted 
limiting  the  revision  to  schedules  to  be  specified,  which  are  not 
now  satisfactory.  Agitation  for  this  plan  will  be  started  in 
Congress  next  December. 

"  The  disadvantages  of  opening  the  entire  tariff  to  amendment 
are  so  apparent  that  it  is  probable  Congress  will  adopt  this  rule. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  business  world  relishes  the  prospect 
of  another  long  period  of  tariff  uncertainty," 


UNPUNISHED   CRIME   IN    THE   UNITED 

STATES 

A  CASUAL  glance  at  the  head-lines  in  the  daily  press  for 
the  past  month  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that 
^  discussions  of  criminal  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
however  trite  the  subject,  have  at  least  abundant  provocation. 
We  read  of  assaults  on  men  humble  and  men  prominent,  of 
murder  mysteries  abroad  and  at  home,  of  a  race  war  in  Texas 
and  a  lynching  in  Ohio,  of  rioting  at  a  street  railway  strike  in 
Columbus  and  at  a  sugar  refinery  strike  in  New  York,  of  stolen 
securities  and  absconding  cashiers,  and  of  countless  other  and 
minor  outrages  too  ordinary  to  gain  notice  on  the  front  pages. 
The  significance  of  these  episodes  and  their  relation  to  the  law 
have  been  recently  set  forth  in  an  article  entitled  "  Unpunished 
Crime  in  the  United  States,"  contributed  to  The  Independent 
(New  York)  by  Judge  G.  C.  Holt,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  New  York.  After  pointing  out  that  "  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  the  amount  of  modern  crime  passes  unnoticed  " 
because  the  attention  of  the  public  is  concentrated  on  the  events 
of  the  day.  Judge  Holt  makes  some  startling  estimates  of  the 
extent  of  unpunished  crime.  Basing  his  opinion  on  statistics 
of  lynchings  published  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  he  declares  that 
there  are,  in  rough  estimate,    "  approximately  100,000  unhung 
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murderers  "  of  the  lynching-  type,  for  "  every  person  wilfully 
taking  an  active  part  in  a  lynching  is  guilty  of  murder."  In  a 
similar  manner  Judge  Holt  indicates  that  out  of  an  estimated 
number  of  165,000  persons  now^  living  who  have  participated  in 
strike  rioting  there  are  at  least  150,000  who  have  never  been 
convicted  for  the  felonies  and  murders  thereby  committed. 
"  There  has  been  no  time  in  many  years  in  which  crimes  of 
violence  have  been  more  rife  than  they  have  been  in  recent  years 
in  the  oldest  and  most  thickly  populated  parts  of  thia country." 
To  remedy  such  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  Judge  Holt" 
has  certain  positive  proposals.  "  The  use  of  the  instrumentali- 
ties by  which  most  of  these  crimes  are  committed  should  be 
restricted  by  law."  The  first  of  these  instrumentalities  is  the 
revolver.     Says  Judge  Holt : 

"  The  repeating  pistol  is  the  greatest  nuisance  in  mbdern  life. 
Every  criminal,  every  madman,  every  crank,  every  bad  boy, 
carries  one.  Nineteen-twentietKs  of  '&!1  the  crimes  of  violence 
that  are  committed  are  effected  by  its  use.  All  firearms  are 
weapons  whose  use  involves  such  terrible  _yijury  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  use  them  except  strictly  in  self-defense. 
.  .  .  Every  person  engaging  in  the  business  of  selling  revolvers 
should  be  licensed,  and  every  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  re- 
volver should  be  required  to  first  obtain  a  license.  It  should  be 
a  serious  offense  for  a  dealer  in  firearms  to  sell  a  revolver  to  a 
person  who  has  not  a  license  authorizing  him  to  have  it." 

The  same  restrictions,  the  Judge  believes,  should  apply 
to  high-explosives,  bombs,  stilettos,  slung-shots,  and  brass 
knuckles.  "  No  man  ever  makes  a  bomb  for  any  legitimate 
purpose,"  and  the  possession  of  such  things  "  should  be  made  by 
law  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  guilty  intention  to  use  them  for 
a  criminal  purpose." 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  mob  violence  Judge  Holt  places 
the  responsibility  clearly  upon  the  officers  of  the  law  and  the 
magistrates.     He  writes: 

"  If,  at  the  outset  of  an  attempt  at  lynching  or  of  a  strikers' 
mob,  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  men  were  arrested  for  rioting, 
were  tried  the  next  day,  and  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  a  month,  or  a  fortnight,  or  even  for  a  week,  rioting  would 
stop 

"  The  real  responsibility,  however,  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  should  not  be  put  upon  the  inferior  officers  actually 
charged  with  the  making  of  arrests,  but  upon  those  at  the  head 


of  the  police  force.  .  .  .  Under  most  systems  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  municipal  police  in  this  country,  the  chief  of  police  is 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  may  be  removed  by  him.  The 
Mayor,  in  some  instances,  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor, 
and  in  substantially  all  instances  is  subject  either  to  such  re- 
moval or  to  indictment  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  Governor,  as 
the  supreme  representative  of  executive  authority  in  the  State, 
has  an  active  responsibility  in  all  such  cases,  and  should  be  held 
to  such  responsibility  by  public  opinion.  He  should  make  it 
known  that  police  officers''  sheriffs,  or  mayors  who  permit 
lynchers  to  gather  and  mobs  to  collecf-^nd  grow,  without  inter- 
ference, will  be  removed  and  prosecuted  for  violation  of  their 
dvity.  A  few  instances  of  such  removals  would  put  an  end  to 
the  pr^ent  toleration  of  the  police  for  mob  disorder. 

"  But  no  action  by  the  police  will  ait^ount  to  anything  without 
the  efficient  cboperation  of  police  n^agislrates.  .  .  .  [They], 
more  than  any  other  judges,  represe^nt  to  the  ordinary  people 
of  our  cities  the  administration  of  justice.  They  can  do  more, 
by  firm  and  upright  conduct,  to  preserve  public  order  and  to  in- 
stil into  the  mind  of  the  community  respect  for  law  than  any 
other  class  of  magistrates,  and  they  can  do  more  to  degrade  the 
administration  of  justice  and  to  foster  tendencies  to  public  dis- 
order and  lawlessness  than  any  other  ciass  of  magistrates." 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  weakness  on  the  bench 
and  on  the  part  of  the  prosecuting  officer,  the  method^  con- 
ducting criminal  trials  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  "  under  our 
present  system  the  punishment  of  crime  is  a  sort  oi  a  lottery." 
The  Judge  criticizes  the  frequent  inexcusable  delay  in  the 
conduct  of  crimmal  trials,  and  adds : 

"  Our  system  of  appeals  in  criminal  cases  might  also  be  much 
improved.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  grant  no  stays  except 
in  capital  cases.  There  should  be  some  presumption  of  justice 
in  the  judgment.  Certainly  no  stay  should  be  granted  except 
on  a  judge's  certificate  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
an  appeal.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  appeals  quickly 
heard.  No  judgment  should  be  reversed  on  appeal  if,  upon  the 
whole  record,  the  judgment  ajjpears  to  have  been  just,  no  mat- 
ter what  technical  errors  were  made  on  the  trial." 

To  conclude : 

"  Severity,  as  a  general  rule,  does  more  harm  than  good  in 
criminal  punishment.  What  is  needed  is  prompt  punishment 
and  certain  punishment.  It  need  not  be  severe.  When  crimi- 
nal punishment  is  so  administered  by  the  courts  that  the  com- 
munity at  large  reaches  the  conclusion  that  crime,  if  committed, 
will  probably  be  promptly  punished,  it  will  largely  cease." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


It  seems  now  to  be  a  run-patter  instead  of  a  stand-patter. — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

"Dr.  Crippen  Reads  Bible,  Gets  Lawyer,"  announces  the  New  York 
World.     Playing  both  sides,  apparently. — Houston  Po.it. 

So  long  as  we  have  Mr.  Rocsevelt  and  the  State  of  Oklahoma  with  us  the 
country  will  not  suffer  from  ennui. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Still,  it  must  be  conceded  that  taking  land  from  the  Indians  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  American  institutions. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Oklahoma  City  shows  a  gain  of  540  per  cent,  in  population  in  ten  years, 
or  50  per  cent,  a  year.  Just  think  where  Oklahoma  City  would  be  if  she 
liad  got  started  one  hundred  years  ago. — Atlanta  Journal. 

A  NEGRO  poet  has  been  made  a  janitor  at    Harvard,  which  makes   him 
the   most    successful   poet    we 
know. — Detroit  Journal. 

A  British  official  has  been 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  de- 
frauding the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
elephants.  When  arrested, 
liowever,  none  of  the  stolen 
property  was  found  upon  him. 
— Xew  York  American. 

That  investigation  at  Mu.s- 
kogee  has  developed  the  fact 
that  gentlemen  have  not  an- 
swered questions  with  that  de- 
gree of  exactness  which  should 
characterize  the  words  of  men 
of  unimpeachable  veracity 
when  interrogated  upon  mat- 
ters of  such  imnressi%-e  con 
sequence. — Houston  Pofit. 
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Insurgency  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. — Deseret  Xeius. 

For  more  than  one  reason  Dr.  Cook  has  decided  not  to  revisit  the  Pole. 
— Bot:ton  Transcript. 

Well,  anyway,  the  Kansas  insurgents  did  not  carry  Danville,  111. — 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

He  .seems  to  be  the  Colonel  of  the  political  situation  in  almost  every  State. 
— Charleston  \cws  and  Courier. 

The  Emporia  Gazette  thinks  if  Mr.  Taft  caught  Ballingt-r  stealing  his  cow 
he  would  blame  the  cow. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 

Tennessee's  voters,  it  appears,  do  not  pardon  what  they  regard  as  the 
mistakes  of  Governor  Patterson  so  readily  as  the  Governor  pardon.^  wliat 
lie  considers  the  mistakes  of  his  friends. — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

With  the  friends  and  family 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  strategically 
scattered  over  the  country,  the 
Charleston  .\'eirs  and  Courier 
considers  that  the  time  for  the 
great  coup  d'i'tat  is  almost  at 
hand.  General  Wood  has  been 
placed  in  supreme  command  of 
the  army,  Willis  L.  Moore  will 
control  the  elements.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  young  Roo.sevelt, 
disguised  as  a  carpet  agent, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  militia 
of  the  Pacific  .Slope.  A  .son- 
in-law  is  preparing  the  way  in 
Oliio.  Another  Roo.sevelt  is  in 
Paris,  studying  the  methods 
u.sed  by  both  Napoleons.  Evi- 
dently, our  day  of  doom  is  near. 
— New  York  Evening  Post. 


— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 


FOREIGN        COMMENT 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  AN  AFRICAN 

POWER 

THE  FREE  STATE  of  Liberia  is  to  receive  the  financial, 
administrative,  and  protective  help  of  Washing-ton. 
Bankrupt,  disorganized,  and  unable  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, declare  the  European  press,  the  negro  Republic  is  to  be 
made  into  an  "American  Egypt."  This  important  step  in 
American  expansion  is  by  no  means  looked  upon  unfavorably 

by  the  European  Powers 
whose  interests  lie  in 
Africa.  To  what  extent 
it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  American  expan- 
sion is  best  learned 
from  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  transaction 
as  detailed  in  the  London 
I'imes  : 

"The  United  States 
Government  has  inti- 
mated to  the  Liberian 
Government  its  willing- 
ness to  assist  Liberia  in 
placing  the  Republic  on 
a  stable  basis  by  taking 
entire  charge  of  the 
finances,  military  or- 
ganization, agriculture, 
and  boundary  questions 
of  the  country. 

"  The  American  Gov- 
ernment has  throughout 
been  in  communication 
with  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin,  and  the  scheme 
formulated  in  Washing- 
ton is  understood  to  have 
the  general  approval  of 
those  governments.  The 
Monrovian  Executive 
has  also  exprest  satis- 
faction with  the  Ameri- 
can plan,  but  when  the 
various  details  have 
been  worked  out  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the 
legislature  of  Liberia  to 
meet  and  formally  to 
approve  the  measure. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States,  Liberia  has 
appointed  Mr.  R.  P.  Falkner,  head  of  the  late  American  Com- 
mission to  Liberia,  Special  Financial  Agent  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  for  Liberia.  President  Taft  has  asked  Messrs. 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  New  York  bankers,  to  arrange  for  a 
loan,  and  a  member  of  this  firm  is  now  in  Europe  discussing  the 
•details.  The  loan  will  probably  be  for  £400,000,  and  will  be 
shared  by  American,  French,  and  German  banks.  It  will  be 
employed  first  of  all  in  paying  off  the  two  existing  British  loans, 
as  well  as  the  internal  loans  and  floating  debt,  and  the  Customs 
will  be  hypothecated  for  its  service.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Fi- 
nancial Board  at  Monrovia  shall  include  members  of  the  various 
countries  interested,  under  the  presidency  of  an  American. " 

This  is  less  inconsistent  than  the  way  in  which  other  terri- 
tories have  been  treated  by  the  United  States,  declares  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  which  highly  approves  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  remarks : 

"  It  seems  an  excellent  arrangement,  and  most  of  the  West 
African  towns  will  be  grateful  to  America  for  taking  the  lead. 
A  few  American  critics  have  disapproved  this  interference  by 
the  United  States  in  African  affairs,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 


MR.  R.  -p.  FALKNER, 

Special    Financial    Agent    in    the    United 
States  and  Europe  for  Liberia. 


inconsistent  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is  less  inconsistent 
than  the  Protectorate  over  the  Philippines;  and  the  United 
States  have  always  taken  an  honorable  interest  in  Liberia, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  was  founded  by  a  party  of  repatri- 
ated negroes  from  the  Southern  States.  .  .  .  The  international 
character  of  the  financial  control  will,  we  hope,  be  a  guaranty 
that  greater  consideration  will  be  shown  in  the  future  by  the 
great  neighbors  of  Liberia  for  an  experiment  in  native  govern- 
ment which  those  who  know  the  country  best  are  reluctant  to 
write  down  wholly  as  a  failure." 

The  appearance  of  "  a  new  Power  in  Africa  "is  "a  change 
which  will  affect  future  history,"  observes  The  Daily  Mail,  "  as 
perhaps  no  other  event  in  the  last  twenty  years,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Fall  of  Port  Arthur."  "  In  this  act  we  may 
recognize  Mr.  Roosevelt's  masterful  teaching."  To  quote 
further : 

"  This  appearance  of  the  United  States  in  Africa  is  momentous 
in  every  way.  For  the  first  time  the  United  States  appear  in 
the  Eastern  hemisphere  and  are  brought  into  close  touch  with 
Old-World  policy  and  politics.  The  annexation  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  of  Hawaii,  which  gave  the  United  States  their  first 
Colonial  possessions  at  a  distance  from  the  homeland,  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  position  in  the  Pacific.  But  now 
they  enter  another  continent,  and  one  in  the  most  intimate  re- 
lation with  European  rivalry.  Britain,  Spain,  France,  and 
Germany  already  have  interests  in  West  Africa.  Henceforth 
the  United  States  are  added  to  the  list.  The  event  is  one  which 
we  in  this  country  shall  heartily  welcome.  No  enmity  parts 
England  from  the  great  transatlantic  Republic.  Her  speech  is 
our  speech;  her  institutions  are  in  essence  ours." 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  "  Liberia  has  taken  admitted  rank 
as  a  failure,"  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  thinks  that  "  the 
guardianship  of  the  United  States  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
diflficulty."  "The  United  States  is  not  to  escape  her  share  of 
*  the  white  man's  burden,'"  says  The  Tablet  (London),  "and, 
to  do  her  statesmen  justice,  they  show  no  disposition  to  shirk  it." 

France  has  rights  in  that  part  of  Africa  which  she  feels  sen- 
sitive about,  as  we  learn  from  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris) 
in  which  we  read  of  all  the  friendly  things  French  colonizers 
have  done  for  the  Black  Republic.  This  paper  remarks  that 
Mr.  Knox  has  overlooked  French  claims,  and  tells  us : 

"  We  are  the  people  who  possess  the  longest  common  frontier 
with  Liberia,  because  Guinea  and  the  Ivory  Coast  make  us 
neighbors  for  800  kilometers,  while  England  is  conterminous  for 
only  200,  and  this,  combined  with  our  friendly  treatment  of 
Liberia,  gives  rights  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. " 

German  papers  do  not  speak  very  enthusiastically  of  America's 
action  in  Africa!  The  Koelnische  Zeitung  says  the  English 
papers.    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette   and   The  Daily  Mail,   quoted 


LIBERIA. 

Sliowing  its  proximity  by  sea  and  land  to  the  regions  occupied 
by  the   Powers  of  Europe. 

above,  favor  the  action  of  the  United  States  because  they  think 
it  will  help  in  ultimately  reimbursing  the  English  holders  of 
Liberian  Government  bonds.  The  act  was  certainly  not  one  of 
pure  benevolence  or  originating  in  a  desire  to  share  the  "  white 
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man's  burden,"  says  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  and  thus 
states  its  views : 

"  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  this  project  for  helping  the 
negroes  did  not  originate  in  any  sentimental  motive.  Probably 
the  prospect  of  securing  a  coaling-station  in  West  Africa  had 
very  much  more  weight  with  American  statesmen.  As  soon  as 
it  can  be  made  clear  to  Congress  that  this  first  step  in  expan- 
sion can  only  have  one  ending — the  transformation  of  this  negro 
Republic  into  territory  ruled  over  by  whites  and  yielding  rich 
returns  to  them — then  all  the  good  men  in  the  country  with  a 
pious  smirk  will  approve  the  dark  act  of  annexation." 

Altho  the  United  States  "  will  not  be  shaken  in  its  adherence 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  North  and  South  America,  yet  now 
the  Government  at  Washington  is  planting  its  foot  on  the  third 
continent  of  the  earth, "  reflects  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  but 
adds  reassuringly: 

"  People  are  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  America  will  help  Liberia  with  good  money  and  Liberia 
submits  to  be  a  dependent  of  the  great  transatlantic  Power,  no 
one  has  any  ground  for  complaint  on  the  plea  that  rights  already 
granted  to  other  Powers  are  being  infringed.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case  as  far  as  we  can  see.  There  seems  to  be  little 
reason  why  Germany  should  refuse  to  give  out  that  she  is  quite 
agreeable  to  the  step  taken  by  America.  Whether  the  latter 
has  not  assumed  a  burden  which  later  on  she  will  find  somewhat 
irksome,  is  her  own  business." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   REACTIONARY  DOUMA 

IF  RUSSIA  ever  entertained  any  hopes  of  obtaining  repre- 
sentative government  from  the  Third  Douma,  her  hopes 
have  been  completely  shattered  by  the  legislative  activity 
of  the  Russian  Parliament  during  the  session  just  ended.  Such 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Russian  press,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  portion  of  it  which  ofl[icially  represents  the  Govern- 
ment, the  extreme  parties  of  the  Right,  and  the  reaction.  At 
no  time  was  disappointment  in  the  Douma  so  wide-spread  and 
so  freely  exprest.  The  session  before  the  last  saw  at  least  one 
popular  measure  adopted,  the  act  of  religious  toleration  toward 
the  Old  Orthodox  Church.  It  is  true  that  later  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  so  modified  the  bill  as  to  make  the  legal  status  of 
the  Old  Orthodox  believers  even  worse  than  it  had  been  before. 


GERMANY  HAMPERED   BY  THE   DREADNATGHT 
FASHION. 

—Kladderadaisch  (Berlin). 


THE    RUSSIAN    PRIVY    COIWCII.. 

Nicholas  II. — "Ivan  Ivanovitz,  we  must  have  a  pogrom  in 
Finland." 

"It  is  impossible,  Little  Father." 

"Why  so?     Surely,  you  have  not  grown  humane." 

"No,  Little  Father.  But  every  sinele  .lew  was  killed  at  the 
last  pogrom."  — Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


Nevertheless  the  Douma  received  credit  for  this  one  piece  of 
progressive  legislation,  and  thus  escaped  unqualified  condemna- 
tion. But  during  the  last  session  not  even  one  bill  was  passed 
displaying  a  desire  to  introduce  the  reforms  needed  in  the  coun- 
try, while  much  of  its 
legislation  went  directly 
in  the  face  of  public 
opinion,  and  showed  the 
Douma's  absolute  ser- 
vility to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  most  glaring 
examples  are :  (1)  The 
bill  to  abolish  the  hold- 
ing of  land  by  peasants 
in  common  without  pro- 
viding land  for  those 
who  would  thereby  find 
themselves  almost  with- 
out any.  (2)  The  com- 
plete surrender  of  the 
Douma  to  the  Ministry 
of  Marine  when  it 
finally  voted  all  the 
money  the  Ministry 
requested  without  insist- 
ing on  its  original  de- 
mand to  control  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  money. 
And  (3)  The  abolition 
of  Finland's  autonomy. 
It  is  this  last  act  in 
particular  which  brought 
down  the  fiercest  attacks 
upon  the  Douma,  and 
will  probably  cost  the  reactionary  parties  dear  in  next  year's 
parliamentary  elections. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  the  Russian  people,  who  are  themselves 
hankering  for  liberty,  that  a  body  supposed  to  represent  them 
should  destroy  the  liberties 'of  another  nation,  which  even  the 
czars  were  forced  to  respect  under  an  absolute  monarchy.  The 
Anti-Finland  Bill  has  completely  alienated  the  most  moderate 
and  conciliatory  part  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Douma.  And 
Professor  Milyukov,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  de-' 
clared  that  the  people  are  taking  a  growing  interest  in  the- 
Douma,  and  that  its  significance  is  bound  to  increase,  is  now 
compelled  to  admit  that  parliamentary  government  in  Russia 
is  a  farce.  It  does  not  exist.  For,  as  R.  Blank  says  in  Zaprocy- 
Zhizny  (St.  Petersburg)  : 

"  The  Douma  has  thoroughly  justified  the  expectations  of  its. 
creators.  Submissive  to  the  point  of  self-renunciation,  it  ful- 
fils every  demand  made  by  the  Government  powers,  and  consti- 
tutes, it  may  be  said,  the  most  obedient  organ  of  the  bureau- 
cracy. There  is  not  a  single  governor-general,  there  are  only" 
a  few  captains  of  police,  and  it  is  by  no  means  all  the  officials, 
who  display  such  readiness,  zeal,  and  humility  in  obeying  orders, 
from  above  as  do  the  '  people's  '  representatives  of  the  Third 
Douma.  However,  it  would  be  astonishing  if  the  Third  Douma 
had  been  otherwise.  The  elective  law  of  1907  did  not  aim  to- 
create  a  popular  representative  body,  but  to  briing  into  exist- 
ence what  our  present  Parliament  really  is— an  obedient,  sub- 
missive chamber,  eagerly  performing  the  work  it  is  assigned 
by  the  bureaucracy.  In  fact,  what  we  must  wonder  at  is  that 
even  under  this  elective  law  quite  a  large  number  of  real  popu- 
lar representatives  found  their  way  into  the  Douma,  and  now 
constitute  a  resolute  and  firm  Opposition,  and  that  public  opin- 
ion after  all  exercises  such  an  influence  upon  it  that  for  almost 
three  years  the  Douma  hypocritically  concealed  its  real  nature, 
not  showing  its  true  face  until  this  moment. 

"  The  present  Douma  can  not  discredit  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  people's  eyes,  as  some  fear.  The  people  know  how 
this  Douma  was  elected  and  what  a  profound  difference  there 
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is  between  it  and  a  real  representative  body.  Kokovtzev  was 
right  when  he  openly  said  we  have  no  Parliament.  To  regard 
our  Douma  as  representative  would  really  be  to  lower  the  idea 
of  popular  representation.  As  yet  we  have  no  Parliament;  we 
must  still  get  one.  The  complete  failure  of  the  present  Douma 
to  produce  the  slightest  change  in  the  old  regime  will  bring  its 
own  downfall,  and  with  it  the  downfall  of  the  elective  law  of 
1907,  so  preparing  the  way  to  a  new  elective  system  and  to  a 
real  parliament  of  the  people." 

And  the  Sovremennoye  Slovo  (Liberal,  St.  Petersburg)  thus 
briefly  characterizes  the  Third  Douma : 

"  The  country  lives  for  itself  and  the  Douma  for  itself.  The 
country  is  silent,  the  Douma  is  loquacious.  The  Third  Douma 
has  had  only  one  effect— it  has  entrenched  itself  in  its  own  in- 
difference and  has  strengthened  the  people's  discontent.  These 
are  the  sole  results  of  the  third  session." 

The  Satirikon.  a  comic  paper  (St.  Petersburg),  pays  its  com- 
pliments to  the  servility  of  the  Douma  and  its  utter  uselessness 
to  the  people  in  several  ironical  jokes. 


clined  to  discuss  a  naval  understanding  with  Britain  on  the 
ground  that  German  public  opinion  was  opposed  to  such  a  step 
arouses  astonishment  and  indignation. 

"  The  Government  has  persistently  declined  to  take  the  nation 
into  its  confidence  in  reference  to  the  British  overtures,  and  the 
attempt  to  saddle  the  country  with  the  responsibility  for  their 


GERMAN   PEOPLE  FAVOR  LIMITATION 
OF  ARMAMENTS 

A  SPEECH  of  Mr.  Asquith's  has  drawn  from  the  German 
Liberal  press  a  denial  of  the  German  Government's 
^  statement  that  Bethmann-Hollweg's  Navy  Budget  was 
popular,  and  the  Government  was  forced  by  the  people  to  re- 
fuse Britain's  offer  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  subject  of 
limitation.  The  words  of  the  English  Prime  Minister  were  as 
follows : 

"  If  it  were  possible  by  arrangement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries even  now  to  reduce  the  rate  of  construction,  no  one  would 
be  more  delighted  than  His  Majesty's  Government.  We  have 
approached  the  German  Government  on  the  subject.  They 
found  themselves  unable,  and  they  could  not  do  it  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament  repealing  their  Navy  Law,  which  they  tell  us, 
no  doubt  with  perfect  truth,  would  not  have  the  support  of 
public  opinion  in  Germany." 

In  view  of  the  comment  of  the  German  press  there  seems 


THE   SOCIALIST  FLOOD  KISES  TO  SWAMP  THOSE  WHO   OPPOSE 
LIMITATION    OF    ARMAMENTS. 

— Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

something  almost  ironical  in  the  words  "  no  doubt  with  perfect 
truth. "  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Mail  charges 
the  German  Government  with  traducing  the  people,  and  writes 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Asquith's  disclosure  that  the  German  Government  de- 


DON    QUIXOTE    BBTHMANN-HOLLWEG. 

"That  must  be  the  real  point  of  attack." 

— Simplici'ssimus  (Munich). 

rejection  is  angrily  resented.  The  Government  is  called  upon 
to  produce  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  in  order 
that  the  country  may  have  the  opportunity  of  clearing  itself 
from  blame  for  the  ruinous  competition  in  Dreadnoughts  forced 
on  by  the  German  war  party's  ambition  for  supremacy  both  on 
land  and  on  sea.  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  Chancellor, 
is  warned  that  if  public  opinion  is  given  the  facts  and  allowed 
to  discuss  them  the  world  would  not  long  be  left  in  doubt  who 
is  to  blame  for  the  'limitless'  German  naval  plans." 

The  great  organ  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes  in 
Germany,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  protests  against  the  way 
Bethmann-Hollweg's  cabinet  throws  the  blame  on  the  people, 
and  we  read : 

"  We  most  emphatically  protest  against  the  assertion  that 
popular  opinion  would  not  indorse  such  an  alteration  of  the 
Navy  Bill  as  would  admit  of  a  limitation  compact  with  England. 
While  Germany  would  refuse  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  foreign 
Power  as  to  the  extent  of  her  naval  armaments,  it  would  be  a 
very  different  thing  if  the  greatest  sea  Power  in  the  world  holds 
out  the  hand  with  a  view  to  limiting  armaments  or  keeping 
them  at  a  certain  fixt  point. 

"  Such  an  offer  would  be  welcomed  by  the  whole  nation  with 
the  greatest  cordiality.  When  the  Tageblatt  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  all  the  most  important  provincial  papers  of  the  Empire 
we  find  the  result  of  its  inquiries  thus  summarized  by  the 
Berlin  organ : 

"  The  vast  majority  of  German  provincial  newspapers  would 
hail  with  delight  any  compact  that  would  limit  naval  armaments. 
.  .  .  The  German  Government  has  no  right  and  no  reason  for 
declaring  that  it  is  bound  to  refuse  any  offer  of  negotiations  on 
this  subject  because  such  a  step  would  outrage  public  opinion." 

"After  Mr.  Asquith  has  made  this  revelation,"  declares  the 
heftist . Morgenpost  (Berlin),  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to 
proclaim  aloud  the  view  which  it  has  held  for  years  on  the  de- 
sirability of  bringing  about  an  agreement  for  the  restriction  of 
armaments. "  "  The  speech  has  gained  the  importance  of  a 
political  event,"  says  the  Berlin  Taegliche  Rundschau  (Con- 
servative), but  fears  it  will  be  powerless  in  abating  the  naval 
rivalry  and  the  panic  of  England.  "  The  majority  of  the  German 
people  was  not  behind  the  majority  which  passed  the  Navy  Act, " 
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remarks  the  Berlin  Vorwaerts  (Socialist),  "  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment now  proposed  a  reduction  in  armaments  the  Reichstag 
would  pass  the  bill."  Very  pertinent  is  the  comment  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  : 

"  The  warm  reception  that  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  on  the  Navy 
has  received  in  Germany  and  Austria  shows  how  fast  opinion  is 
ripening-,  and  how  weary  Central  Europe  is  becoming  of  the 
unnatural  antithesis  between  her  policy  and  that  of  Great 
Britain." 

Almost  at  the  moment  the  British  Minister  was  spealting,  the 
greatest  war-ship  in  the  world  was  being  launched  from  the 
Devonport  dockyard.  This  is  the  Lion— England's  fifteenth 
Dreadnought.  She  is  armed  with  eight  13.5-inch  .j^iifeV^' so 
arranged  as  to  allow  the  whole  main  armament  to  be  trained'on 
either  side.  These  guns  fire  projectiles  of  1,250  pounds  a  dis- 
tance of  5,000  yards.  The  displacement  of  the  Lion  is  26,000 
tons,  length  700  feet,  breadth  88  feet.  Her  speed  is  to  be  30 
"knots.— Translation  made  for  T'OE  Literary  Digest. 


THEXRISIS  IN   SPAIN 

TflE  RECALLED  Ambassador  Marquis  Ojeda  has  arrived 
in  Spain  from  Rome  and  will  confer  with  the  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Madrid.  Meanwhile  the  pulpits  are  breath- 
ing out  threatenings  against  the  anticlericals  and  Prime  Minister 
Canalejas,  while  meetings  of  the  Clericals  are  being  arranged 

at  central  places  such  as 
Vittoria,  Pampluna,  and 
Tortosa.  The  most  serious 
feature  of  the  situation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Bourbon 
party  are  fomenting  the  dis- 
affection with  a  view  of 
causing  Alfonso  to  abdicate 
and  of  placing  Don  Jaime, 
the  Carlist  pretender,  on  the 
throne.  At  present  this  move 
occupies  the  attention  of  the 
press,  and  until  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Vatican  take 
a  more  favorable  turn  the 
country  remains  in  excited 
perturbation,  for  the  very 
throne  appears  to  be  totter- 
ing. Such  is,  at  least,  the 
opinion  of  the  papal  organ 
Roma  (Rome)  which  points 
to  Portugal  as  a  warning 
and  talks  of  a  projected  rev- 
olution during  which  the 
Carlists  may  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  their  flag, 
gather  their  adherents,  and 
take  possession  of  Madrid. 
Of  the  responsibility  of  the  Prime  Minister  this  organ  remarks  : 

"  The  movement  at  the  head  of  which  Senor  Canalejas  has 
put  himself  is  an  entirely  artificial  one.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, that  does  not  imply  that  it  will  not  be  successful.  Those 
Catholic  protests,  representing  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Spain,  which  have  been  pouring  into  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Spanish  Parliament  during  the  last  fortnight,  are 
excellent  in  their  way,  but  they  are  not  half  so  effective  as  the 
votes  thrown  into  the  ballot-boxes  on  election  day. 

"  There  is  another  and  a  very  serious  side  to  the  question. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  the  hidden  power  behind  Canalejas  in  this 
anticlerical  movement  is  the  destruction  of  the  throne  as  well 
as  of  the  altar.  Canalejas  was  brought  into  power  by  the  back- 
wash of  the  Ferrer  agitation,  and  it  was  Ferrer's  friends  and 
disciples  who  tried  a  few  years  ago  to  assassinate  King  Alfonso 


DON    JAIME    DE    BOlllBON, 

The  Carlist  pretender,  whom  his 
party  are  urging  on  to  seize  Madrid 
and  mount  the  throne. 


and  only  last  year  to  produce  a  revolution.  And  if  this  were 
not  sufficient  His  Catholic  Majesty  has  only  to  look  across  the 
border  for  a  bitter  but  very  instructive  object-lesson.  In  Lisbon 
the  portraits  of  the  regicides  of  last  year  are  being  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  shops.  King  Manuel  dares  not  leave  his  palace 
without  taking  the  most  elaborate  precautions,  while  the 
Republican  leaders  are  acclaimed  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
streets,  and  the  new  Radical  Prime  Minister,  in  an  interview 
granted  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Matin,  boasts  thus :  '  On 
January  29,  1908,  I  offered  asylum  to  Alpoim  who  was  perse- 
cuted by  the  Dictator  Franco  on  account  of  his  revolutionary 
propaganda ;  my  friends,  all  Liberals,  have  been  for  years  the 
object  of  most  violent  attacks  from  the  Clericals  and  the 
Nationalists. '  " 


tHE  USELESSNESS  OF  THE  FLYING-MACHINE.— The 
deadly  aeroplane  is  becoming  as  proverbial  an  expression  as 
the  deadly  dirigible.  Horace  said  the  man  who  first  launched 
his  ship  on  the  ocean  must  have  had  a  heart  of  oak  and  triple 
brass,  but  all  the  courage  and  endurance  in  the  world  can  not, 
as  far  as  has  appeared,  give  man  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
control  of  the  air  which  canvas  and  steam  have  given  him 
over  the  ocean.  It  is,  therefore,  very  natural  that  the  London 
papers  should  be  discussing  the  profitableness  or  otherwise  of 
airmanship  in  view  of  the  recent  killing  of  Mr.  Rolls  at 
Bournemouth  and  five  aeronauts  in  Germany.  A  writer  who 
signs  himself  "  Common  Sense  "  sends  a  letter  to  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  in  which  he  says : 

"  Is  it  worth  while  that  the  mind  of  the  people  at  large  should 
be  distracted  from  the  things  that  do  matter  by  these  cheap 
notorieties — that  a  splendid  young  life  should  be  sacrificed  to 
make  a  Bournemouth  holiday?    Is  it  worth  while  ?  " 

Mr.  Arthur  Mee,  in  the  same  paper  remarks : 

"  What  good  can  come  of  an  air-ship  as  big  as  a  steamship, 
which  carries  a  handful  of  people  and  may  be  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  tearing  of  a  bit  of  silk  ?  What  good  can  come  of  an  aero- 
plane which  carries  the  power  of  a  hundred  horses  up  to  the  skies, 
but  can  carry  with  it  no  more  than  two,  or  perhaps  three,  men  ?  " 

Another  eminent  publicist  and  novelist,  Mr.  Harold  Begbie, 
objects  to  the  air-ship  on  more  general  grounds,  and  declares 
that  "  all  the  present  excitement  concerning  aviation  is  a 
palpable  and  shameful  danger  to  humanity." 
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-Punch  (London). 
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MAGNETIC  HANDLING  OF  HUGE 
WEIGHTS 

THE  NOTEWORTHY  results  attained  by  the  use  of 
lifting-magnets  wherever  large  masses  of  iron  are  to 
be  handled  quickly  and  readily  have  already  been  des- 
cribed in  these  columns.  An  article  by  H.  G.  Barrington  in  The 
American  Exporter  (New^  York,  August)  show^s  how  greatly 
this  use  has  extended  of  late  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  masses  handled  by  these  great  electromagnets.  Says 
the  writer : 

"  For  loading  and  unloading  rails,  tubes,  and  large  plates 
it  has  been  found  an  advantage  to  operate  the  magnets  in  pairs. 
In  this  manner  twenty  to  twenty-five  rails  at  a  time  may  be 
lifted  while  nested  together  and  dropt  in  the  exact  location  de- 
sired without  disturbing  their  arrangement,  enabling  a  whole 
car  of  rails  to  be  loaded  neatly  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  in  such 
special  uses  of  the  lifting-magnet  that  the  saving  of  time  and 
labor  is  most  marked.  The  grip  by  simple  magnetic  force,  by 
saving  space  occupied  by  the  old  hooks  and  chains,  enables  the 
magnet  to  do  work  which  is  impossible  to  the  old  method,  as, 
for  example,  the  close  and  accurate  piling  of  rails  and  structural 
steel  without  rehandling. 

"  The  magnet  may  be  used  advantageously  in  loading  and  un- 
loading large  quantities  of  loose  scrap,  matted  masses  of  scrap- 


By  courtesy  of  "  American  Eiporterj*'  New  York. 

A  PAIR   OF  MAGNETS   CARRYING  TWELVE  TONS  OF  STEEL,  RAILS. 

iron,  lathe  chips,  and  the  like  at  a  profit  in  the  handling,  whereas 
the  labor  cost  under  the  old  method  would  be  prohibitive.  The 
cost  of  handling  iron  and  steel  is  from  5  cents  to  50  cents  per 
ton,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material.  The  use  of  lifting- 
magnets  cuts  down  this  cost  about  90  per  cent.  Other  interest- 
ing special  uses  are  in  handling  iron  and  steel  goods  packed  in 


cases  and  barrels— such  as  kegs  of  nails— notwithstanding  the 
wood  between  the  magnet  and  the  metal  to  be  lifted,  an  extra 
margin  of  electric  power  being  provided  to  make  up  for  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  contact  between  the  magnet-poles  and  the  load  ; 
in  handling  finished  machinery,  where  injury  would  result  from 
the  contact  of  hooks  and  chains ;  in  shipbuilding  as  a  support 
for  drills,  riveters,  and  the  like  on  the  plates  being  machined, 


liy  courtesy  of  '*  Aiiierii;ui  Exporter,"  New  York. 

TRANSFERRING    IRON   RAILWAY    CARS    BY    LIFTING-MAGNET^i. 

the  magnet  being  made  part  of  the  tool  and  serving  to  hold  th< 
latter  firmly  against  the  plate  during  the  operation  ;  in  salvage 
work,  where  the  cargo  in  the  wreck  consists  of  machinery  or 
other  goods  of  iron  or  steel,  and  the  current  is  too  strong  or  the 
depth  of  water  too  great  for  divers  to  work  on  the  bottom ;  in 
the  work  of  breaking  up  old  castings  for  remelting ;  for  hand- 
ling magnetic  iron  ore  at  the  mines,  and  for  extracting  scrap- 
iron  from  gold  ore  before  the  latter  goes  into  the  crusher." 


LICENSES  FOR  X-RAY  OPERATORS— These  have  been 
suggested  more  than  once,  with  a  view  of  preventing  burns 
from  the  unskilful  application  of  large  doses.  The  matter  has 
been  brought  up  again,  we  are  told  by  American  Medicine 
(New  York,  July),  on  account  of  the  cruel  deaths  of  so  many 
skilled  operators,  who  have  thus  shown  that  even  they  did  not 
realize  the  profound  results  they  were  unconsciously  producing. 
We  read : 

"  It  is  said  that  there  is  an  opposite  danger  of  stimulating- 
new  growths  of  greater  malignancy  instead  of  destroying  them 
if  the  dosage  is  too  small.  The  late-appearing  nervous  symp- 
toms and  kidney  and  blood  changes  due  to  the  influence  of  long- 
continued  weak  doses  in  adults,  and  the  profound  influence  of 
short  applications  upon  children,  have  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
more  subtle  effects,  and  have  proved  that  there  was  not  enough 
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animal  experimentation  when  we  rushed  in  with  this  new  mys- 
terious agent.  The  special  courses  now  demanded  in  medical 
colleges  may  be  made  the  basis  for  the  required  x-ray  licenses 
to  physicians  intending  to  specialize,  and  may  also  be  arranged 
for  students  who  may  be  excused  from  many  things  demanded 
of  those  who  are  to  take  up  more  general  practise. " 


OUR  ATTEMPT  AT  SELF-DOMESTICATION 

^^ ^CIVILIZATION,"  we  are  told  by   President  Stanley 
f  Hall,   of  Clark  University,    "  is  man's    attempt  to 

^^-^  domesticate  himself. "  It  must,  therefore,  be  judged 
by  the  same  standards  as  other  attempts  at  domestication,  and 
so  judged  it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Says  President  Hall 
in    his  leading  article  in  the  first  number  of  The   Journal   of 

Race  Development  (Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  July),  issued  at 
Clark  University : 

"The  general  lesson  which 
civilized  white  men  need  to 
learn  is  a  very  hard  one  in 
this  day  of  mechanical  in- 
vention, wholesale  'produc- 
tivity, and  commercial  ex- 
pansion ;  yet,  glorious  as 
these  things  are,  they  do  not 
begin  to  represent  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  race.  We 
are  not  the  beati  possedentes. 
It  is  possible  that  already 
certain  tendencies  toward 
decay  are  manifest.  The 
world  has  lately  been  rather 
startled  to  realize  that, 
without  a  single  exception, 
the  great  nations  of  Europe 
and  this  country  show  a 
marked  decline  in  the  rate  of 
fertility.  There  could  be  no 
better  evidence  than  this 
that  something  is  wrong. 
The  test  of  domestication  in 
animals  is  whether  captivity 
can  be  so  constituted  that 
they  will  breed  well  under 
its  conditions.  Civilization 
is  man's  attempt  to  domesti- 
cate himself ;  and  failure  in  this  involves  failure  in  all.  The  de- 
moralization that  has  begun  with  the  rapid  urbanization  of  the 
world,  the  intense  and  strenuous  life  of  competition  the  fact 
that  with  all  our  hygienic  endeavors,  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  lower  by  a  single  point  the  mortality  of  infants  during  the  first 
year  of  life,  make  problems  which  demand  a  larger  statesman- 
ship than  the  world  has  yet  evolved  to  deal  with  it  adequately. 
Whether  the  nations  that  now  rule  the  world  will  be  able  to 
indefinitely  wield  the  accumulated  resources  of  civilization  is 
by  no  means  established.  It  may  be  that  some  stocks  now 
obscure  may  a  few  centuries  hence  take  up  the  torch  that  falls 
from  our  hand  and  develop  other  culture  types  very  distinct 
from  ours ;  and  that  to  them  and  not  to  us  will  be  appointed 
the  task  of  ushering  in  the  kingdom  of  the  superman." 


Copyrighted  by  J.  E.  Furdy,  Boston. 
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Who   defines  civilization  as   "  ma 
attempt  to  domesticate  himself 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT  THROUGH  CENTRAL  STATIONS— 
A  possible  outcome  in  Chicago  of  the  agitation  for  purer  air 
will  be  tlie  establishment  throughout  the  city  of  large  central 
power-stations  which  can  be  equipped  to  burn  local  soft  coal 
without  smoke.  Says  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York, 
July  30)  : 

"  Within  its  zone  of  operation,  each  station  will  furnish  con- 
sumers with  power  and  light  in  the  form  of  electricity,  with 
fuel  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  with  heat  in  the  form  of  steam  or 
hot  water.  By  concentrating  different  classes  of  equipment 
and  by  operating  on  a  large  scale,  the  cost  of  service  to  the 
consumer  should  be  about  the  same  as  now,  and  even  if  he  must 
pay  slightly  more  he  should  do  so  with  the  feeling  that  a  purer 
atmosphere  is  worth  the  additional  expenditure.      The  extra 


cost  would  be  classed  in  the  same  category  as  yearly  taxes  for 
maintenance  of  streets,  parks,  water  supplies,  and  sewerage 
systems.  The  arrangement  suggested  would  do  away  with 
small  boiler  plants,  also  with  the  use  of  coal  as  a  fuel  in  house- 
holds and  would  necessitate  the  electrification  of  railroads.  It 
would  practically  mean  prohibiting  the  use  of  soft  coal  by  small 
consumers,  but  before  this  could  be  done  a  better  source  of 
supply  for  heat,  light,  and  power  must  be  provided,  and  the 
only  feasible  substitute  now  apparent  would  be  the  central 
station.  The  transition  must  be  gradual,  for  the  ultimate  capi- 
tal requirements  needed  for  carrying  out  this  idea  would  be  very 
great.  It  is  only  by  a  slow  process  of  displacement  of  present 
smoke-producing  furnaces  that  the  central  station  could  come 
into  existence." 


SCIENCE  IN   CHINA 

THE  CHINESE  seem  to  be  able  to  walk  alone,  without 
aid  from  their  Occidental  nurses,  even  sooner  than  the 
Japanese  did.  In  engineering,  we  are  told  by  Louis 
Serve,  writing  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  June  11),  th^'y 
are  starting  out  for  themselves  and  are  building  railroadg  with- 
out outside  help  or  counsel,  with  all  the  complicated  details  of 
bridge-construction,  tunnel-boring,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Serve  even 
fears  that  they  are  proceeding  somewhat  too  swiftly  for  safety 
in  this  course  of  scientific  emancipation.  But  it  is  no  wonder 
that  men  who  have  assimilated  so  quickly  and  well  the  essen- 
tials of  Western  material  progress  should  be  a  little  restless 
under  a  Manchu  despotism  of  the  type  of  the  eighth  century 
A.D.  What  Mr.  Serve  tells  us  helps  us  to  understand  much  bet- 
ter the  political  situation  in  China.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  unnumbered  millions  of  that  country  have 
not  been  educated  in  Japan  or  the  United  States.  Writes  Mr. 
Serve : 

"  Each  day  brings  new  confirmation  of  the  persevering  and, 
all  things  considered,  rapid  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  are 
assimilating  and  utilizing  modern  science.  The  Chinese  engi- 
neers, in  particular,  are  undertaking  the  most  delicate  technical 
works  without  assistance,  even  in  the  way  of  advice,  from 
Europeans  or  Americans.  Thus  the  railroad  line  connecting 
Peking  and  Kalgan,  opened  a  few  months  ago,  has  been  built 
entirely  by  Chinese  workmen  under  the  exclusive  direction  of 
Chinese  engineers. 

"  This  is  an  important  work  .  .  .  including  several  bridges  of 
reenforced  concrete  with  spans  of  nearly  40  feet,  also  a  skew- 
arch  bridge  and  a  noteworthy  one  with  seven  arches  of  100  feet 
each. 

"  Over  the  Nan-Keon  Pass  it  was  necessary  to  make  cuts 
nearly  100  feet  deep.  Several  tunnels  were  built — one  of  them 
about  3,800  feet  long.  Another,  driven  through  solid  rock, 
passes  directly  under  the  great  Chinese  Wall.  When  we 
remember  the  defensive  value  attributed  to  this  by  the  Chinese, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  against  invasions  of  '  barbarians,'  we  may 
realize  the  extent  of  the  development  that  has  already  taken 
place  among  these  people.  It  would  certainly  not  have  been 
possible,  several  years  ago,  to  execute  such  a  tunnel,  breaking 
the  integrity  of  the  protective  and  symbolic  wall. 

"  The  Chinese  engineers,  after  having  acquired  the  necessary 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  in  European  and  American 
schools  and  universities,  are  beginning  to  free  themselves  from 
the  tutelage  of  their  former  teachers.  It  is  to  be  feared,  never- 
theless, that  they  may  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  about  this.  The 
scientific  and  theoretical  training  of  an  engineer  is  evidently 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  his  technical  value,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  completed  by  experience  ac- 
quired in  the  daily  practise  of  his  profession.  This  is  true  to 
such  an  extent  that  until  recent  years  English  engineers  were 
content  with  a  minimum  ot  theoretical  training  and  learned 
their  pi-ofession  almost  entirely  by  practise,  which  fs  evidently 
going  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  It  may  be  asked  whether 
the  Chinese  engineers,  doing  just  the  opposite  of  the  old  English 
method,  and  undertaking  these  works  without  ripe  preparation 
by  long  experience,  are  not  running  the  risk  of  serious  accident 
through  some  technical  fault  that  can  not  be  detected  by  pure 
theory. 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  most  experienced  engineers 
make  '  breaks  ' ;  so  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  Chinese 
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enRineers  to  take  advice,  for  a  little  time  yet,  from  their  Euro- 
pean and  American  brothers. 

"  What  encourages  their  boldness  is  the  very  remarkable  w^ay 
in  which  they  assimilate  the  modern  sciences,  and  especially 
mathematics.  They  have  translated  works  written  in  various 
languages,  among  others  the  '  Physics  '  of  Ganot.  In  doing  this 
they  have  recast  them  in  a  way  that  is  perfect  from  the  stand- 
point of  clearness  and  method ;  and  they  have  taken  equal  care 
with  the  illustrations.  As  for  math- 
ematics, they  have  not  only  elemen- 
tary works  on  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry,  but  also  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus,  analyt- 
ical geometry,  etc.  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
Chinese,  like  the  Japanese,  will  be 
the  rivals  of  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans in  scientific  culture." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


"  To  become  a  good  shot  rationally  and  surely,  one  must  prac- 
tise methodically  on  objects  of  increasing  difficulty,  approaching 
progressively  the  exact  conditions  of  the  chase.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  organization  of  such  practise  is  no  easy 
thing. 

"  A  dealer  in  firearms  at  Mans,  Mr.  Mousseaux,  already  known 
for  his  method  of  regulating  the  weapons  used  in  sport,  .  .  .  has 
just  solved,  most  ingeniously,  this  special  probleni  of  pedagogy. 


A    SCHOOL    FOR 
HUNTERS 

/^N  ESTABLISHMENT  to  train 
/-\  persons  to  hit  an  eccentric- 
-^  -*-  ally-moving  target  with  a 
firearm  has  been  opened  in  France, 
and  the  proprietor  has  invented  an 
ingenious  device  for  giving  to  card- 
board models  of  small  animals  all 
sorts  of  odd  and  unexpected  move- 
ments. We  translate  below  from  a  descriptive  article  con- 
tributed to  La  Nature  (Paris,  July  16)  by  R.  Villers.  Says 
this  writer : 

"  Hunters,  like  artists,  are  born ;  their  ability  is  a  natural 
disposition — an  unconscious  heritage  from  primitive  man.  It 
can  not  be  acquired  and  no  school  can  ever  give  it  to  those  who 
have  it  not.  But  even  those  who  are  born  hunters  do  not  attain 
perfection  all  at  once ;  the  obscure  primitive  instinct  must  be 
accommodated  to  the  weapons  of  modern  science,  and  the  adap- 
tation is  not  always  an  easy  one.  To  become  a  good  hunter  an 
apprenticeship  is  necessary. 

"  One  becomes  a  hunter  by  hunting,  it  will  be  said — but  noth- 
ing is  farther  from  the  truth ;  we  do  not  learn  jumping  by  try- 


A   SCHOOL  OF   HUNTING. 

At  Mans,  France,  Mr.  Mousseaux  has  established  an  open-air  hunting-school  with  ingenious  movable  targets 

ing  to  clear  the  highest  barrier  all  at  once.  Suppose  you  are 
in  the  open  country  and  a  hare  leaps  out  before  you  at  full 
speed ;  or  a  partridge  rises  suddenly  from  a  ditch.  Is  it  with 
such  objects  that  a  neophyte  may  show  the  skill  that  he  has 
acquired  in  firing  at  a  target  ? 


MACHINES    FOB    IMITATING    THE    MOTIONS    OF  GAME. 


"  He  has  devised  an  apparatus  with  movable  parts,  to  which 
are  given  the  most  varied  movements,  resembling  very  closely 
the  natural  movements  of  game ;  the  hits  are  recorded  and  cor- 
rections to  be  made  in  aim  are  thus  realized,  in  order  to  get 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  moving  target.  The  shooting  is  done 
with  reduced  charges ;  Mousseaux  having  devised  a  corrective 
tube  that  fits  on  the  end  of  the  gun  and  transforms  it  practically 
into  a  weapon  with  which  the  fire  may  be  studied  and  analyzed. 
"  Mr.  Mousseaux  has  organized  at  Mans  a  very  curious  hunting- 
school  ;  there  may  be  seen  cardboard  rabbits  running  before  the 
pupil,  quail  rising  suddenly,  partridges  rocketing  on  one  side 
and  the  other.  The  difficulties  increase  as  the  pupil  progresses, 
so  that  he  is  presently  capable  of  shooting  in  the  open  country. 
"  Now  for  some  details  of  the  movable-target  device,  which 

may  be  easily  installed  by  any  one 
in  his  own  garden,  if  it  is  of  proper 
size. 

"  The  device  is  a  circle  movable 
about  its  horizontal  diameter.  In 
the  plane  of  this  circle  moves  a  ra- 
dius, B,  along  which  the  cardboard 
representation  of  an  animal  may  be 
displaced.  The  plane  of  the  circle 
being  fixt  and  the  model  at  rest  on 
the  radius,  if  this  latter  describes  a 
semicircle,  the  model  will  describe  a 
concentric  curve.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  model  moves  along  the 
radius  at  the  same  time,  it  will  take 
a  course  represented  by  a  curve 
whose  form  may  be  very  varied, 
depending  on  the  velocity  of  the  ra- 
dius and  that  of  the  model.  If  we 
add  to  this  a  movement  of  the  circle 
itself,  we  see  that  the  model  may 
describe  in  space  any  possible  curve  ; 
and  it  may  do  this  with  a  series  of 
speeds  that  may  be  controlled 
methodically. 

"  The  device  is  very  simple.  A 
metallic  wheel.  A,  movable  about 
a  central  pivot,  supports  a  rigid  rod, 
B,  placed  along  one  of  its  diameters.  This  wheel  is  moved  by 
a  cord  passing  around  a  groove  in  its  circumference.  ...  A 
handle,  F,  fixt  on  the  operating  lever,  controls,  by  means  of  a 
cord,  h,  the  movements  of  the  model,  which  slides  on  a  carriage 
along  the  rod  B.     An  assistant  at  the  lever  may  thus  give  to 
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the  model  any  motion  that  he  desires,  to  train  the  apprentice. 
He  may  begin  with  simple  vertical  motions,  and  go  on  to  dis- 
placements in  a  straight  line,  at  an  angle  more  or  less  in- 
clined, finally  introducing  more  complex  trajectories.  Those 
pupils,  probably  very  rare,  who  continue  to  be  bad  shots  after 
this  progressive  training  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  re- 
nounce their  ambitions  definitely."— Trawsiaiion  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


MAGNETIC   MYTHS 

UNDER  this  head  a  collection  of  false  beliefs  about  mag- 
nets and  magnetism,  some  absurd  and  others  more 
plausible,  are  printed  in  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago). 
Some  of  them  are  old  and  others  persist  even  to  our  own  time. 
We  read : 

"  Some  of  these  myths  seem  quite  plausible  considering  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  time,  while  others  are  so  far-fetched 
that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  their  having  been  taken  seriously 
by  the  great  thinkers  of  the  day. 

"  For  instance,  we  may  very  easily  excuse  the  great  Greek 
philosopher  Aristotle  for  believing  that  submerged  magnetic 
rocks  might  attract  ships  loaded  with  iron  nails,  even  to  the 
point  of  sinking  them.  Indeed,  this  notion  was  so  strongly 
believed  that  in  certain  vessels  sailing  for  Tapiobane  the  nails 
were  replaced  by  wooden  pegs.  But  when  he  also  maintains 
that  some  lodestones  attract  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin,  we 
smile  at  his  scientific  inaccuracy ;  and  when  he  says,  further, 
that  there  are  even  lodestones  which  attract  the  flesh  and  bone 
of  man,  we  must  put  him  down  as  repeating  one  of  the  numer- 
ous magnetic  myths  of  his  time.  Most  of  these  related  to  sup- 
posed magnetic  rocks  and  magnetic  mountains,  others  to  mag- 
netic ores  which  were  said  to  attract  human  flesh— so-called 
'  flesh  magnets. ' 

"  Another  and  evidently  popular  myth  which  we  find  seriously 
reported  in  several  books  issued  as  late  even  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  tells  us,  with  all  seriousness,  how  the  ancient  temple 
of  Serapis  in  Alexandria  (Egypt)  had  a  lodestone  fixt  in  its 
roof  so  that  an  iron  statue  was  suspended  in  mid-air,  touching 
neither  floor  nor  ceiling. 

"  Parallel  to  this  is  the  legend  told  of  Mohammed's  being 
magnetically  suspended  within  his  tomb.  Another  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century  contended  just  as  seriously  that  Venus 
was  magnetic,  hence  her  attracting  Mars,  the  man  of  iron. 

"  Another  series  of  myths,  apparently  originating  in  Sweden, 
sought  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  compass  needle  does  not 
point  to  the  geographical  north  pole  of  the  earth  by  telling  of 
a  strongly  magnetic  island  to  which  it  pointed. 

"  Other  myths,  now  equally  as  funny,  with  our  present-day 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  were  the  Italian  ones  about  the 
'  Ethiopian  magnets '  which  were  said  to  repel  iron ;  also  the 
French  ones  about  rubbing  a  diamond  to  make  it  attract  gold 
and  about  the  effect  of  garlic  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Coming 
nearer  our  own  time  we  find  one  English  writer  telling  of  mag- 
netic cures  for  wounds,  while  another  wrote  a  whole  volume  to 
refute  the  idea  that  the  earth  is  a  gigantic  globular  magnet. 
At  Amsterdam  one  of  the  seventeenth-century  authors  held 
that  everything  in  the  world  had  the  magnetic  power  of  attract- 
ing or  repelling  and  that  the  sun  was  the  most  magnetic  of  all 
bodies. 

"  Then  when  in  1677  a  German  writer  worked  out  a  scheme  of 
perpetual  motion  by  means  of  magnets,  we  have  the  connecting 
link  between  the  myths  of  the  past  and  of  the  present.  For 
even  to  this  day  there  are  some  in  every  country  unscientific 
enough  to  believe  perpetual  motion  possible  and  imaginative 
enough  to  look  to  magnetic  means  for  realizing  this  sole  sur- 
vivor of  a  long  series  of  myths." 


WANTED :  A  TYPEWRITER  THAT  WILL  DRAW— Not  con- 
tent with  being  able  to  print  a  letter  by  manipulating  a  key- 
board, a  writer  in  Machinery  (New  York,  August),  longs  for  a 
drafting-device  that  will  operate  in  similar  fashion.  He  writes 
that  he  has  often  been  imprest  with  the  need  of  a  simpler  and 
more  rapid  means  of  making  mechanical  drawings,  especially 
for  inventors  and  designers.     He  goes  on : 

"  Ideas  come  quickly  and  sometimes  vanish  as  suddenly  as 
they  come.     They  have  to  be  brought  down  while  on  the  wing. 


as  it  were,  and  the  faster  the  pencil  moves,  the  more  accurately 
will  the  details  be  recorded.  Literary  men  know  how  laborious 
and  unsatisfactory  is  the  writing-out  of  ideas  with  the  pen,  in 
longhand.  A  man  thinks  faster  than  he  can  write  and  some  of 
the  happiest  phrases  are  lost  before  they  can  be  written.  The 
typewriter  has  made  it  possible  to  write  almost  as  fast  as  one 
thinks,  and  it  is  a  great  conserver  of  ideas  as  well  as  a  saver 
of  time  and  labor.  The  expert  operator  becomes  practically 
unconscious  of  his  fingers  which  automatically  strike  the  keys 
and  write  his  thoughts.  Now,  if  some  ingenious  inventor  would 
design  an  easily  worked  key-operating  drafting-machine  with 
which  his  ideas  could  be  graphically  put  on  paper  without  the 
drudgery  of  measuring  and  using  instruments,  what  a  boon  it 
would  be  to  many.  At  the  stroke  of  a  key  or  combination  of 
keys,  a  center  line  would  be  drawn  and  then  in  rapid  succession 
would  follow  other  lines  in  just  the  proportions  the  designer 
has  fixt  them  in  his  mind,  and  in  the  correct  relative  positions. 
The  drafting-machine  has  greatly  reduced  the  labor  of  making 
drawings,  but  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Is  it  too  much 
to  expect  that  something  of  the  kind  outlined,  limited  per- 
haps to  drawings  of  small  size,  will  be  available  in  the  not 
distant  future  ?  " 


EFFECT  OF   MAGNETISM  ON  THE 
HUMAN   BRAIN 

SOMETHING  that  physicists  and  physiologists  have  long 
been  looking  for  has  at  last  been  discovered,  if  we  are  to 
credit  a  paper  presented  recently  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  by  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson — namely,  an  effect  of  mag- 
netism on  the  human  nerves  of  sensation.  Professor  Thompson's 
experiments  show  that  an  alternating  magnetic  field  may  pro- 
duce a  physiological  effect.  The  results  are  detailed  in  The 
Electrical  Wo7'ld  and  our  quotations  are  from  an  abstract  in  The 
Edison  Monthly  (New  York,  July).     We  read: 

"  Down  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  held  by  all  physicists 
and  by  all  physiologists  that  magnetism  produces  no  physiologi- 
cal effect,  either  on  the  human  subject  or  on  any  living  organism. 
Many  persons  have  looked  for  such  effects.  Lord  Lindsay  (now 
the  Earl  of  Crawford),  assisted  by  Mr.  Cromwell  F.  Varley, 
constructed  many  years  ago  an  enormous  electromagnet,  now 
in  the  Observatory  at  Edinburgh,  so  large  that  it  would  admit 
between  its  poles  the  head  of  any  person  who  wished  to  test 
whether  a  strong  magnetic  field  would  have  any  sensible  effect. 
Nothing  whatever  was  perceived  as  the  result. 

"  Prof essor  Thompson,  however,  recently  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating a  real  physiological  effect  due  to  magnetism.  Some 
six  years  ago,  when  experimenting  with  an  alternating  electro- 
magnet which  had  been  constructed  for  showing  Prof.  Elihu 
Thomson's  well-known  experiments  on  the  repulsion  of  copper 
rings,  he  observed  a  faint  visual  effect  when  his  forehead  was 
placed  close  to  the  magnet.  Recently,  incited  thereto  by  find- 
ing Lord  Kelvin's  mention  of  the  negative  results  in  Lord 
Crawford's  experiments,  he  further  explored  the  matter,  and 
found  a  means  of  producing  the  visual  effect  (which  is  subjec- 
tive and  physiological)  in  a  way  that  succeeds  with  every  per- 
son on  whom  it  has  yet  been  tried. 

"  An  alternating  magnetic  field  of  sufficient  intensity  and  ex- 
tent was  produced  by  passing  an  alternating  electric  current 
around  a  specially  constructed  magnetizing  coil. 

"  On  inserting  the  head  into  the  interior  of  the  coil  in  the 
dark,  or  with  the  eyes  closed,  there  is  perceived  over  the  whole 
region  of  vision  a  faint,  flickering  illumination,  colorless  or  of 
a  slightly  bluish  tint.  The  period  of  the  flicker  is  not  well  de- 
fined. It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  over  the  whole  region 
of  vision  at  the  same  time,  nor  is  it  equally  bright  over  the 
whole  region  of  vision,  but  is  somewhat  brighter  in  the  per- 
ipheral region  than  in  the  central  parts.  Even  in  daylight,  with 
the  eyes  open,  one  is  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  flicker  super- 
posed upon  the  ordinary  vision. 

"  The  effect  is  diminished  by  lowering  the  intensity  of  the 
field,  and  increased  by  raising  it.  Attempts  to  discover  whether 
the  brightness  of  the  phenomenon  stands  in  any  relation  to  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  field  with  respect  to  the  directions 
of  the  principal  axis  of  the  skull  have  not  yet  revealed  any 
definite  result.  It  will  be  necessary  to  apply  more  intense  fields 
than  have  yet  been  tried.  No  after-effects  of  any  kind  have 
been  experienced,  either  by  Professor  Thompson  or  by  any  of 
the  persons  who  have  made  the  experiments  with  him." 
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ELECTRICITY  ON   SWEDISH  RAILWAYS 

SWEDEN  bids  fair  to  lead  the  world  shortly  in  the  equip- 
ment of  her  trunk  lines  with  electricity  as  a  motive  power. 
The  Parliament  of  that  country,  we  learn  from  The  Engi- 
neering Record  (New  York,  July  23),  has  just  voted  to  build  a 
great  Government  power  station  at  the  Porjus  Falls,  for  fur- 
nishing industrial  power  and  also  for  the  electrification  of  the 
Lapland  Railway..    Says  the  paper  just  named : 

"  Here  within  the  Arctic  Circle  is  a  serious  effort  at  the  elec- 
trification of  a  main-line  railway  and  its  branches,  while  in  this 
country  progress  is  impeded  by  debate  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
penditures involved  are  justifiable. 

"  The  Swedish  proposition  involves  building  at  these  great 
falls  in  the  Far  North  a  power-station  for  about  50,000  horse- 
power equipped  with  six  generating  units.  .  .  .  The  plan  in- 
cludes a  complete  regulation  of  water  with  three  or  four  regu- 
lating dams,  but  for  the  development  now  undertaken  at  Porjus 
no  storage  is  at  present  needed.  The  net  fall  available  is  about 
170  feet.  An  interesting  feature  to  Americans  is  that  reenforced 
concrete  is  to  be  liberally  used  in  the  dam.  .  .  .  The  inlet  and 
outlet  tunnels  and  space  for  the  towers  will  be  in  rock  cuts,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  convey  the  water  from  the  beginning  of 
the  inlet  to  the  end  of  the  outlet  in  covered  conduits,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  in  view  of  the  severity  of  the  winter.  .  .  . 
The  Lapland  Railway  is  to  be  electrified  for  all  its  service,  of 
which  one  important  part  is  the  carrying  of  iron -ore.  The  aver- 
age power  required  at  the  turbines  for  this  service  is  expected 
to  be  about  10,600  horse-power  during  the  IShi  hours  of  opera- 
tion the  maximum  service  allowed  for  being  12  ore  trains 
and  two  passenger  train  in  each  direction,  in  operation  simul- 
taneously. .  .  .  Altogether  the  project  is  a  remarkable  one, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  railway  electrification  planned. 
A  long  line  in  exceedingly  severe  climate  and  with  moderate 
service  is  not,  offhand,  what  one  would  consider  an  ideal  situation 
for  electrification ;  but  the  economics  in  the  situation  appear 
to  have  been  thoroughly  worked  out  by  the  Government  engi- 
neers, and  the  result,  after  mature  deliberation,  is  determination 
to  go  ahead  which  is  altogether  creditable  to  our  Swedish  con- 
freres, and  a  notable  event  in  what  is  to  be  the  history  of  rail- 
way electrification." 


AN  ELECTRIC  VIOLIN-PLAYER 

To  THE  mechanical  piano-players  and  player-pianos  suc- 
ceeds an  electrical  violin-player,  or  rather,  perhaps  a 
"player-violin,"  since  the  violin  and  its  playing  mecha- 
nism are  somew^hat  intimately  connected.  We  quote  from  a  de- 
scriptive article  in  Modern  Electrics  (Chicago,  July).  Accord- 
ing to  the  writer  of  this,  the  electrical  violin-piano  executes 
all  of  its  movements  with  precision  and  correctness,  and  with 
spirit  and  range  that  surpass  the  limitation  of  manual  execu- 
tion.    We  read  further : 

"  The  bowing  movement  is  supplied  by  small  revolving  wheels 
built  up  of  flexible  celluloid  disks,  closely  controlled  as  to  the 
speed  and  pressure  with  which  they  act  on  the  strings.  The 
fingering  is  performed  by  a  bank  of  electromagnets,  whose 
armatures  depress  mechanical  fingers  over  the  strings  on  the 
finger-board.  The  effects  of  staccato,  vibrato,  pizzicato,  glis- 
sando,  etc.,  are  also  produced  by  other  electromagnets,  ener- 
gized, like  those  controlling  the  fingering,  from  contact  brushes 
which  penetrate  the  perforations  of  a  paper  record,  similar  to 
those  used  in  mechanical  piano-players. 

"  For  the  combined  piano-  and  violin-player  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  a  special  perforated  music-roll  14^^ 
inches  in  width  is  employed,  controlling  125  contacts,  55  of 
which  actuate  the  piano  accompaniment  and  70  of  the  violin 
movements.  .  .  .  For  the  violin  there  are  60  contacts  control- 
ling the  fingering  magnets,  12  for  each  of  the  D,  G,  and  A 
strings  and  24  for  the  E  string.  Four  other  brushes  energize 
the  piccato  or  '  picking  '  magnets,  and  there  is  one  for  each  of 
the  staccato,  vibrato,  speed,  loud,  soft,  and  cut-off  control 
magnets 

"  The  records  for  the  violin  necessarily  can  not  be  made  by 
'  playing, '  aj  piano-player  records  are  commonly  perforated. 
The  special  requirements  of  the  violin  make  it  necessary  to 
'  lay  out '  these  records  on  the  drawing-board,  reproducing  ex- 


actly the  notes  and  intervals  of  the  score.  The  auxiliary  control 
perforations  are  later  added  by  ear,  when  the  piece  is  played 
in  the  factory  for  the  first  time.  A  method  of  recording  the 
violinist's  fingering  directly  is  now  being  experimented  with  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  player. " 

To  imitate  the  action  of  the  musician  when  he  seeks  to  pro- 
duce a  louder  note,  by  bowing  more  rapidly  and  with  increased 
pressure  on  the  string,  the  violin-player  uses  electromagnets, 
energized  through  special  contacts,  which  vary  the  speed  by  a 
friction  wheel-and-disk,  at  the  same  time  applying  more  or  less 
pressure  to  the  bows.     Sudden  very  high  bow  speeds  for  chords 
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are  obtained  through  a  gear  in  the  transmission,  multiplying 
the  rate  from  15  to  1,000  revolutions  per  minute.  To  quote 
further : 

"  The  '  bouncing-bow  '  action  is  obtained  by  another  magnet, 
situated  just  behind  the  bow  magnets,  which  imparts  a  '  boun- 
cing' motion  to  the  bows  when  suitably  energized  by  a  succes- 
sion of  perforations  in  the  record.  The  pizzicato  or  '  picking  ' 
magnets  take  the  place  of  the  performer's  thumb  in  rendering 
certain  pieces.  The  armatures  of  these  coils  ply  the  strings 
with  a  surprizingly  human  picking  action.  An  interesting  de- 
parture has  been  made  in  obtaining  the  vibrato  movement. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  large  magnet  whose  weighted  arma- 
ture is  arranged  to  shake  the  tail-piece  sidewise.  ...  It  will 
be  evident  that  the  range  of  the  electrically  operated  violin 
exceeds  that  of  any  imaginable  human  performer,  playing  chords 
which  would  require  stretching  the  length  of  the  finger-board, 
besides  performing  on  any  number  of  strings  simultaneously. 

"  Forming  the  back  of  the  case  is  an  electrically-operated 
piano,  used  to  accompany  the  violin,  and  played  from  a  part  of 
the  same  record  roll.  Auxiliary  magnets  control  the  speed, 
loudness,  stroke,  etc.,  as  in  the  violin 

"  The  whole  player  device  requires  about  %  ampere  at  110 
volts  direct-current.  For  alternating-current  circuits  a  small 
rotary  converter  is  supplied  to  fit  within  the  case.  The  wires, 
cables,  and  magnets  are  carefully  insulated,  and  all  of  the 
mechanical  parts  show  excellent  workmanship.  Any  violin  of 
standard  dimensions  can  be  played  by  the  machine." 


THE     RELIGIOUS     WORLD 


OPPOSING  THE  "MUNICIPAL  CHURCH" 

THE  CHURCH  viewed  as  an  agency  for  inspiration  or 
for  generalship  has  come  lately  into  the  arena  of  pub- 
lic discussion.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  in  a  recent 
magazine  article  makes  a  plea  for  the  latter,  urging  the  Prot- 
estant denominations  to  resume  the  control  of  all  public  philan- 
thropies such  as  was  common  in  the  days  of  the  early  Church. 

Believing  that  the  churches 
organically  united  should 
aim  to  be  the  managing 
element  of  benevolence  in 
the  community,  he  makes  a 
strong  indictment  against 
the  Protestant  wing  for 
their  neglect.  This  seems 
to  The  Congregationalist 
and  Christian  World  (New 
York)  a  position  which 
judges  the  Church  chiefly 
by  the  thoi-oughness  of  its 
organization,  rather  than 
as  a  power  "  to  move  men 
to  minister  to  humanity 
through  other  organiza- 
tions for  that  purpose  and 
to  guide  without  control- 
ling them  in  doing  it."  It 
is  the  latter  position  in 
opposition  to  Dr.  Gladden 
that  this  religious  journal 
supports,  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  its  opponent's 
views  in  these  words  : 


must   recover  this  function ;    it  is   not  a  mere  matter  of 
pediency,  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death.'  " 


ex- 


MARTA   MAYER   AS    MARY   MAGDAI.EXE. 


'  I  pray  to  God  always  that  I  may  helpj 
just  one  soul." 


"  Dr.  Gladden  admits  two 
outstanding  facts :  first, 
that  the  altruistic  feeling 
in  all  Christian  communities,  from  which  constantly  flow  serv- 
ices of  help,  healing,  and  restoration,  is  the  creation  of  the 
Church.  '  It  has  given  us  a  new  type  of  humanity.  The 
achievement  is  stupendous  and  the  Church  must  be  given  due 
credit.'  The  second  fact  is  that  in  early  Christian  history 
systematic  and  organized  philanthropy  was  almost  wholly  the 
work  of  the  then  undivided  Church.  Dr.  Gladden's  contention 
is  that  this  work  should  have  been  kept  within 
the  control  of  the  churches.  His  argument  is 
embodied  in  two  questions,  with  their  answers. 
Are  public  authorities  sufficiently  Christianized 
to  administer  effectively  the  philanthropic  work 
of  the  community  ?  He  answers.  No.  *  Is  not  the 
Church  suffering  a  great  loss  of  vitality  and  in- 
fluence through  its  failure  to  keep  the  control 
and  direction  of  this  work  ?  '  He  answers.  Yes. 

"  Dr.  Gladden  presents  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  the  philanthropies  of  our  cities — the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  the  discipline  of  city  prisons, 
county  jails,  juvenile  courts,  etc.  ;  efforts  to  abol- 
ish saloons,  overcrowded  tenements,  prostitution  ; 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  the  lessen- 
ing of  unemployment,  poverty,  and  child  labor, 
the  discontent  and  ferment  consequent  on  these 
and  other  social  disorders.  He  believes  that  '  the 
need  of  the  hour  is  the  restoration  to  every  town 
or  city  of  the  municipal  church, '  Its  business 
would  be  to  take  the  philanthropic  leadership  of 
the  community.  Dr.  Gladden  says :  *  In  passing 
it  over  to  the  State  the  Church  has  divested  itself 
of  its  most  vital  function.  The  loss  is  lament- 
able, almost  fatal ;  the  weakness  of  the  Church  in 
this  latter  day  is  largely  due  to  it.     The  Church 


This  Congregational  paper  believes  that  "  this  position  is  the 
main  ground  for  the  abundant  criticisms  of  the  churches  by 
those  who  seek  high  ideals  and  give  much  of  their  strength  and 
thought  in  service  to  their  fellow  men."  It  further  believes 
that  "  these  criticisms  turn  away  from  the  churches  many  who 
would  do  larger  and  happier  service  in  the  churches  than  as 
their  critics."  These  criticisms,  it  adds,  "discourage  many  of 
their  most  earnest  members  and  confirm  the  indifference  of  the 
least  earnest.  They  furnish  material  for  misjudging  the 
character  and  do  much  to  hinder  the  effectiveness  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  America. "     Further : 

"  We  heartily  support  the  federation  of  the  churches  so  far  as 
they  are  ready  voluntarily  to  join  hands  to  destroy  vice,  to  re- 
lieve want,  to  promote  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the 
community.  The  present  does  not  seem  to  us  a  time  to  bemoan 
the  lack  of  such  cooperation,  but  rather  to  rejoice  that  it  is  pro- 
gressing so  rapidly.  Such  united  action  in  a  small  city  is  illus- 
trated by  the  federation  of  churches  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  '  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Pittsfield.' 
It  is  illustrated  also  in  the  larger  cities.  We  cite  .  .  .  the 
growing  influence  of  the  churches  of  Chicago  acting  together 
for  civic  betterment. 

"  But  the  indictment  against  Protestant  churches  by  Dr. 
Gladden  and  many  other  noble  Christian  philanthropists  is  that 
they  do  not  act  as  one  body  assuming  authority  to  devise  and 
direct  the  means  of  ministering  to  all  the  needy  and  to  correct 
the  mistakes  of  all  the  unfortunate  in  the  community.  Dr. 
Gladden  truly  says  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  maintains 
the  pre-Reformation  idea  of  having  hospitals,  orphanages,  and 
most  other  organizations  for  the  care  of  the  needy,  suffering, 
and  wayward  as  agencies  of  that  Church,  and  that  it  is  much 
better  organized  for  this  work  than  Protestant  churches.  An 
illustration  of  this  fact  was  given  in  an  article  in  The  Congre- 
gationalist on  the  juvenile  court  in  New  York  City,  where,  the 
writer  says,  the  Catholic  Church  constantly  keeps  representa- 
tives at  the  court,  while  an  association  of  volunteer  probation 
officers  has  more  Protestant  than  Catholic  members  at  work. 

"  There  are  manifest  advantages  in  having  a  single  organiza- 
tion claiming  to  represent  Jesus  Christ  among  men  and  to  have 
authority  from  him  to  act  in  his  stead.  But  there  are  also  dis- 
advantages, which  seem  to  us  far  greater,  in  menace  to  liberty, 
to  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  truth,  and  to  the  development 
of  a  free  nation.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  kept  in  its 
hands  the  administration  of  philanthropy  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Austria  till  a  comparatively  recent  time.  It  is  struggling  to 
keep  this  control  in  Spain  and  some  South  American  countries. 
Wherever  it  can,  it  controls  education  and  draws  funds  from  the 
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One  of  them,  however,  thinks  he  would  rather  play  among  the  rocks  than  wave  a  palm 

brancli  in  tl'.e  procession. 
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State  to  support  religious  oi-ders  and  societies  and  to  administer 
all  the  schools  and  philanthropic  institutions.  It  seeks  to  do 
this  in  our  country. 

"We  believe  that  this  aim  of  any  one  church — or  of  all  the 
churches  united— to  monopolize  the  public  administration  of 
philanthropy,  education,  and  re- 
ligion is  as  injurious  to  itself  as 
it  is  to  the  people  whom  its  lead- 
ers would  control  by  claiming 
exclusive  authority  from  Jesus 
Christ.  We  believe  that  if  all  the 
churches  were  united  in  one  theo- 
cratic organization,  the  peril  to 
liberty  of  thought  and  to  human 
progress  would  not  be  diminished 
by  such  union,  but  would  be  vastly 
increased.  History  teaches  us  that 
organic  union  of  all  Christian 
churches  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering the  religious  and  phil- 
anthropic affairs  of  the  world 
would  result  in  a  theocracy  claim- 
ing divine  authority  over  human 
affairs.     We  want  none  of  it. 

"  The  mission  of  the  churches  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  to  inspire  all  men 
to  philanthropic,  patriotic,  edu- 
cational service,  and  to  persuade 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  this 
service  in  love  and  obedience  to 
him. 

"  But  the  unwillingness  or  in- 
ability of  the  churches  to  act  as 
or  to  control  the  organizations  that 
do  these  things  is  not  an  evidence 
of  sinfulness  or  weakness  or  fail- 
ure. The  chief  business  of  the 
church  is  to  inspire  men  to  serve 
God  and  to  serve  their  fellow  men 

through  such  agencies  as  seem  to  the  community  to   be   best 
suited  to  its  needs." 


but  as  the  play  proceeds  the  choice  of  the  committee  more  or 
less  justifies  itself.  For  Ottilie  is  the  true  Mother,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  and  in  the  long  silent  look  which  passes  between 
the  Mother  and  Son  as  he  passes  her  on  the  way  to  his  death. 
It  is  curious  that  Mary  and  Judas  should  live  in  the  same  house. 


I'liutogi-aph  by  UnicUm.inn,  of  Munii:h. 


CHRIST'S  ENTRANCE  INTO  JERUSALEM  IN  THE  PASSION  PLAY 

Anton  Lang  as  Christ 


THE  ACTORS  OF  THE   "PASSION" 

PEOPIiE  who  visit  Ober-Ammergau  this  summer  are  ask- 
ing, "  whence  do  these  peasants  know  dramatic  art,  never 
having  learned  it  ?  "  There  seems  to  be  no  answer  other 
than  in  the  personal  dedication  that  is  recorded  of  nearly  all  of 
them.  "It  is  not  our  aim  to  shine  in  the  art  of  acting,"  said 
Father  Daisenberger,  who  revised  and  rewrote  the  play  in  1870, 
"  but  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  each  one  of  us  to  try  and  repre- 
sent worthily  this  most  holy  mystery. "  In  our  number  for  June 
25  some  account  was  given  of  the  play  itself ;  the  various  jour- 
nals here  and  abroad  are  now  beginning  to  reflect  the  impres- 
sion that  the  play  is  producing.  In  The  Westminster  Gazette 
(London)  are  some  interesting  personal  accounts  of  the  people 
who  this  year  have  been  chosen  to  enact  the  leading  roles. 
Foremost  is  Anton  Lang,  now  thirty-five  years  old  and  playing 
the  part  of  Christus  for  the  second  time.  Every  one  who  re- 
members him  in  1900  says  that  in  ten  years  he  has  learned  much. 
"  I  seek,"  he  explains,  "  to  dedicate  myself  to  the  Lord  that  I 
may  lose  myself  in  my  part."  Certainly  he  has  the  power  of 
making  those  who  watch  him  lose  themselves : 

"  With  him  they  seem  to  tread  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  once 
more.  Time  and  place  are  temporarily  obliterated.  Yet  he  is 
absolutely  simple  and  natural,  and  no  fame  or  attentions  have 
spoiled  him.  He  moves  with  wonderful  distinction,  and  yet, 
like  Joseph  Mayer  of  old,  he  seems  to  have  become  saturated 
with  meekness,  an  unearthly  and  radiant  mildness,  which  is 
impossible  to  forget  by  those  who  have  witnessed  it.  Probably 
he  is  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  as  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life. 
In  1900  he  was  rather  young  for  the  great  part,  and  in  1920  he 
will  be  a  little  too  old,  tho  Joseph  Mayer  was  much  older  the 
last  time  he  acted.  Lang  is  a  potter  by  trade,  and  works  very 
hard  at  the  little  shop  where  he  may  often  be  found. 

"  Ottilie  Twint  is  the  Mary  of  this  year.  Ottilie  at  first  sight 
is  disappointing,  especially  to  those  who  remember  Rosa  Lang; 


moves  with  wonderful  distinction  and  at  the  same  time  appears  to  be  saturated  with 
an  unearthly  and  radiant  mildness." 

for  Mary's  father  is  Judas.  Johann  Twint  is  undoubtedly  a 
born  actor,  tho  he  has  never  seen  any  acting.  His  is  a  most 
marvelous  and  touching  performance,  and  he  enters  so  com- 
pletely into  his  part  that  once  or  twice  he  has  only  just  been 
saved  from  really  hanging  himself.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  tried 
to  get  into  the  very  heart  of  Judas,  and  his  interpretation  of 
the  character  is  a  very  interesting  one,  tho  it  is  not  wicked 
enough  for  some  people.  Twint  holds  that  Judas  came  very  near 
to  being  a  saint,  and  only  failed  by  yielding  to  his  master  pas- 
sion of  avarice.  The  spectators  of  the  play  find  that  they  can 
not  help  watching  the  struggle  which  comes  out  in  every  gesture 
and  in  every  mood  of  that  lonely  figure  in  the  flame-colored 
robes.  Johann  once  took  the  part  of  St.  John,  and  that  seems 
a  strange  preparation  for  the  role  of  the  traitor.  Young  Alfred 
Bierling  is  the  St.  John  of  1910.  He  is  only  nineteen  years  old, 
and  distinguished  by  an  almost  unearthly  sweetness  of  counte- 
nance. But  those  who  remember  former  Johns  think  that  he 
has  not  the  necessary  depth  and  experience  for  the  great  mys- 
tic among  the  Disciples.  However,  he  excels  in  ope  thing.  He 
is  full  of  adoring  love  for  the  Christus. 

"  '  It  is  a  beautiful  honor  for  me.'  These  are  the  words  of 
Maria  M  ayer,  the  young  Mary  Magdalene.  She  is  very  youth- 
ful and  round,  with  a  wealth  of  golden  hair,  and  those  who  stay 
under  her  roof,  and  watch  her  making  beds  and  cooking  meals, 
can  hardly  realize  the  depth  of  devotion  she  will  throw  into  her 
part  only  a  few  hours  later.  Like  the  other  Mary  she  warms  to 
her  part,  and  is  at  her  very  best  at  the  end,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  and  in  the  Garden.  Like  Judas,  she  loses  herself  utterly 
and  entirely,  and  her  explanation  is  a  very  simple  one  :  '  I  pray 
the  good  God  always  that  I  may  help  just  one  soul. ' 

"  Andreas  Lang  is  Peter.  He  is  a  venerable  and  dignified 
figure,  and,  like  Judas,  has  a  great  power  of  holding  the  audi- 
ence in  the  great  crises  in  which  he  is  alone  on  the  stage ;  but 
it  is  of  Judas,  not  of  Peter,  that  one  ponders  after  the  play. 
Pilate  is  the  present  Biirgermeister  of  Ober-Ammergau,  Sebas- 
tian Bauer,  and  he  played  the  part  also  ten  years  ago.  He  cer- 
tainly is  very  much  like  an  ancient  Roman,  and  looks  magnifi- 
cent in  his  toga,  with  the  golden  diadem  on  his  head.  The  part 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  evidently  comes  quite  naturally  to  him, 
and  he  is  a  very  convincing  Pilate,  with  an  air  of  high  authority 
and  of  contempt  for  the  '  fickle  people,'  as  he  calls  the  Jews, 
which  becomes  him  well. 

"  The  acting  of  the  children  is  most  delightful,  tho  one  mother 
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told  a  story  that  her  little  boy  was  not  pious.  Indeed,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  would  rather  play  among  the  rocks 
than  wave  a  palm  branch  in  the  great  procession.  At  five  years 
old  such  impiety  may  well  be  forgiven,  but  in  the  tableaux  even 
the  baby  holding  its  little  skirt  to  catch  the  manna  seems  to 
think  that  everything  depends  upon  him." 

The  peasants  of  Ober-Ammergau  have  the  gifts  of  dignity 
and  simplicity  as  a  birthright,  it  is  said,  and  these  gifts  are 
seen  in  great  perfection  in  the  minor  characters^ — notably  in 
Joseph  of  AriviatheOf  and  Nicodemus  when  they  leave  the  San- 
hedrin  to  show  that  they  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  death- 
sentence.  "  ~i^ 

T 

One  of  our  professional  actors  noted  for  the  realism  of  her 

method.  Miss  Rose  Stahl,  has  just  returned  from  Ober-Ammer- 
gau and  expresses  her  disappointment  with  the  actors.  She 
declares,  according  to  the  Washington  Herald,  "  that  she  found 
the  peasant  actors  very  bad,  wholly  unnatural,  and  their  at- 
tempts at  imitating  modern  acting  painful  to  her. "  This  jour- 
nal utters  its  disagreement  with  her  in  these  words : 

"  What  most  of  our  actors — imbued  with  the  traditions  that 
Miss  Stahl  misses  at  Ober-Ammergau — need  is  not  so  much  les- 
sons in  how  to  act  as  lessons  in  how  not  to  act.  Judged  by  the 
canons  which  we  accept — not  as  true,  but  simply  as  the  best  we 
can  get — of  American  acting.  Miss  Rose  Stahl  occupies  a 
worthy  position  and  gives  as  pleasant  performances  as  might 
be  expected.  But  in  exercising  her  functions  as  a  dramatic 
critic  we  are  not  inclined  to  trust  Miss  Stahl 's  judgment.  We 
are  quite  sure  she  means  well  enough,  but  she  is  wedded  to 
false  idols." 


NEWLY   FOUND  ODES   OF  SOLOMON 

NEW  MANUSCRIPTS  that  threaten  to  have  revolution- 
ary effect  upon  religious  thought  are  unearthed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  dim  East.  One  about  which  no 
such  claim  is  made  has  lately  been  unearthed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Tigris,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Rendel  Harris,  the  distin- 
guished Birmingham  scholar,  it  has  been  identified  as  "  The 
Odes  and  Psalms  of  Solomon."  This  is  "  a  discovery  of  first- 
class  value,"  says  Prof.  James  A.  Montgomery  in  The  Biblical 
World  (August).  Indeed,  nothing  so  valuable  has  been  dis- 
covered since  the  finding  of  the  "Teaching  of  the  Apostles." 
We  read  these  further  details: 

"  As  a  document  belonging  probably  to  the  first  century  of 
our  era  and  to  the  Judaism  or  Christianity  of  that  critical  age 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  it  must  at  once  excite  our 
interest  for  its  possibilities  of  information  on  the  period  for 
which  most  of  all  we  desire  fresh  light.  And  apart  from  its 
historical  importance,  it  is  withal  a  document  of  unique  religious 
value,  as  it  contains  mystical  compositions  of  a  very  high  order 
which  are  bound  to  merit  a  place  in  the  world's  religious  litera- 
ture. Moreover,  it  actually  opens  up  to  the  critical  student 
some  unknown  fields  which  promise  to  be  of  extraordinary 
value  in  the  history  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  old  and 
new  dispensations. " 

He  describes  the  character  of  these  poems  in  the  following 
words : 

"  Some  of  these  odes  resemble  closely  the  canonical  Psalms  in 
their  expressions  of  trust  and  assurance  against  enemies ;  in- 
deed, the  latter  are  distinctly  the  models  for  many  of  them.  In 
so  far,  then,  we  have  an  interesting  manifestation  of  the  survival 
of  Jewish  hymnology  down  into  the  Christian  Church,  something 
which  was  suspected  fi-om  the  charming  canticles  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  St.  Luke  and  from  the  snatches  of  hymns  scat- 
tered through  the  New  Testament.  But  now  we  possess  in 
these  odes  a  very  considerable  collection  of  this  desiderated 
material. 

"  However,  these  compositions  move  in  spiritual  fields  which 
are  distinctly  different  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  Psalter. 
They  possess  a  terminology  and  betray  a  cast  of  thought  which 
make  us  instinctively  associate  them  with  the  New-Testament 
literature.  A  score  of  phrases  and  words  can  illustrate  this 
point:  such  terms  as  faith,  hope,  love;  grace,  joy,  peace,  sal- 


vation; knowledge,  the  Word  (never  the  law)  ;  life,  light,  im- 
mortality. Paradise.  Several  of  the  odes  are  of  apocalyptic 
character  ;  the  singer  experiences  '  the  ascent  of  the  soul  '  ;  .  .  . 
this  is  an  idea  with  which  we  first  come  in  contact  in  "Enoch, 
and  which  became  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  lit- 
erature. The  poet  is  led  by  the  truth  and  given  to  see  the 
things  of  heaven  and  hell,  altho  all  is  conceived  in  a  gentle, 
beautiful  spirit,  quite  the  reverse  of  the  fierce  and  Pharisaically 
righteous  eschatologists  of  Judaism.  Indeed,  it  is  gentler  than 
the  like  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  But  only  a  reading 
of  the  odes  themselves  can  bring  out  the  full  force  of  this  com- 
parison with  the  New-Testament  literature." 

In  discussing  the  date  of  their  composition  he  remarks : 

"  Are  there  any  internal  marks  which  will  serve  to  date  the 
odes,  and  so  enable  us  to  relate  them  historically  with  that  lit- 
erature ?  One  ode  fortunately  gives  us  a  clue  of  time ;  the 
fourth  begins  thus :  '  No  man,  O  my  God,  changeth  Thy  holy 
place  ;  for  Thy  sanctuary  Thou  hadst  designed  before  Thou  didst 
make  other  places  '  (with  reference  to  the  Rabbinic  notion  of 
ihe  ideal  preexistence  of  Jerusalem  from  eternity).  The 
Temple  must  still  have  been  standing  then  when  that  ode  was 
written,  and  so  the  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  collection  as  a 
whole  is  70  a.d.  These  odes  then  belong  to  the  very  age  of  the 
composition  of  the  New-Testamfent  books,  and  that  they  are 
Christian  seems  to  be  settled  by  definite  theological  references 
to  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church.  Some  of  the  more  patent 
references  are  as  follows :  the  formula  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  (19  and  23)  ;  '  I  am  named  the  Light,  the  Son  of 
God  '  (36)  ;  the  birth  from  the  Virgin  along  with  the  curious  tra- 
dition that  she  needed  no  midwife  (19)  ;  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
in  humility  (31)  ;  the  sign  of  the  Cross  by  the  outstretched  arms 
of  the  worshiper  (27  and  42)  ;  the  descent  into  hell  to  redeem 
the  shades  who  demand  life  of  the  Lord  (42),  one  of  the  most 
important  and  popular  articles  of  faith  in  the  primitive  Church, 
enshrined  for  us  in  a  little-understood  article  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.     The  work  appears  then  to  be  Christian." 

Their  character,  symbolism,  and  phraseology  recall  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  of  whose  author  Professor  Montgomery  writes : 

'■  Probably  John,  or  whoever  was  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  was  brought  up  in  such  a  circle  as  that  which  produced 
these  odes  ;  and  when  he  became  a  Christian,  Christ  incarnated, 
crystallized  for  him  all  that  yearning  mysticism  of  love  and 
deathlessness.  These  odes  would  not  explain  what  Christ  was 
to  St.  John,  but  they  would  show  us  the  molds  of  thought  into 
which  the  evangelist  ran  all  that  he  had  found  and  experienced, 
'  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  and  handled  concerning  the  Word 
of  Life.'  This  corollary  agrees  with  the  present  position  of 
New-Testament  criticism  which  demands  that  we  look  for  a 
large  preparation  in  ideas  and  language  for  the  definite  forms 
which  Christianity  so  promptly  assumes.  And  the  corollary 
pleases  Harnack,  for  it  fits  in  with  his  view  of  the  early  com- 
position of  the  New-Testament  books  and  his  acceptance  of 
much  of  the  Church's  tradition  concerning  their  authorship ;  for 
now  with  these  odes  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  down  into  the 
second  century  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Johannine  literature. 
Here,  then,  an  outlook  of  wide  and  fruitful  promise  is  presented 
for  the  history  of  the  origins  of  Christianity." 

Some  specimen  lines  of  the  newly  found  work  are  here  given : 

Thou  hast  given  thy  heart,  O  Lord,  to  Tliy  believers;  never  wilt  Thou 
fail,  nor  be  without  fruits.     For  one  hour  of  Thy  Faith  is  more  precious  than 

all  days  and  hours Thou  hast  given  us  Thy  fellowship;    it  was  not 

that  Thou  wast  in  need  of  us,  but  that  we  are  in  need  of  Thee  (Ode  4). 

In  His  simplicity  His  sweetness  has  made  small  His  greatness  (Ode  7). 

The  dwelling-place  of  the  Word  is  man,  and  its  truth  is  Love  (Ode  1.3). 

No  way  is  hard,  where  the  heart  is  simple.  Nor  is  there  any  wound 
where  the  thoughts  are  upright.  Nor  is  there  any  storm  in  the  depth  of 
illuminated  thought  (Ode  34). 

Several  of  the  odes,  says  the  writer,  are  introduced  with 
charming  analogies,  reminding  us  of  the  Songs  of  Ascent  in  the 
Psalter,  e.g.,  Ps.  cxxiii.,  cxxxi.     Thus: 

As  the  hand  moves  over  the  harp,  and  the  strings  speak,  so  speaks  in  my 
members  the  .Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  I  speak  in  His  love  (Ode  6). 

As  the  impulse  of  passion  toward  evil,  so  is  the  impulse  of  joy  toward  the 
lovely  (Ode  7). 

As  the  eyes  of  a  son  to  his  father,  so  are  my  eyes,  O  Lord,  at  all  times 
toward  Thee  (Ode  14). 

As  the  sun  is  the  joy  to  those  that  seek  for  its  day,  so  is  my  joy  the  Lord: 
because  He  is  my  Sun,  and  His  rays  have  lifted  me  up,  and  His  light  lias 
dispelled  all  darkness  from  my  fac"  (Ode  15). 
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LETTERS    AND     ART 


THE  JAR   OF   MODERN   SIGHTSEEING 

ONE  OF  THE  antiquities  in  quest  of  which  tourists 
make  the  long  journey  to  Italy  is  said  to  be  threaten- 
ing to  remove  itself  from  future  sightseers.  The  lean- 
ing tower  of  Pisa,  it  is  found,  has  increased  its  declination 
twelve  inches  in  eighty-one  years,  and  the  Italian  authorities 
are  looking  about  to  see  what  means  may  be  taken  to  avert 
the  disaster  that  overtook  the 
Campanile  of  Venice.  Whether 
or  not  to  impress  upon  certain 
minds  the  hollowness  of  a  cer- 
tain ultra-modern  heresy  about 
sightseeing,  Mr.  Chesterton 
ruminates  in  a  pleasantly 
whimsical  way  that  is  often  his 
upon  a  certain  condescension 
of  the  superior  mind  toward 
this  form  of  diversion.  It 
would  be  really  interesting  to 
know,  he  says  in  The  Elustrated 
London  News,  why  an  intelli- 
gent person  can  and  does  dislike 
sightseeing.  Why,  he  asks 
"  does  the  idea  of  a  char-a- 
bancs  full  of  tourists  going  to 
see  the  birthplace  of  Nelson  or 
the  death  scene  of  Simon  du 
Alontfort  strike  a  strange  chill 
to  the  soul  ?  "  Questioning  his 
own  soul  Mr.  Chesterton  is  quite 
sure  that  if  he  "  shrinks  faintly 
from  this  affair  of  the  tourists 
and  tombs,"  it  is  certainly  not 
because  he  is  "  so  profane  as  to 
think  lightly  either  of  the  tombs 
or  of  the  tourists."    He  writes  : 

"  It  may  be  said  that  antiqui- 
ties and  commonplace  crowds 
are  indeed  good  things,  like  vio- 
lets and  geraniums  ;  but  they  do 
not  go  together.  A  billycock  is 
a  beautiful  object  (it  may  be 
eagerly  urged),  but  it  is  not  in 
the  same  style  of  architecture 
as  Ely  Cathedral ;  it  is  a  dome, 
a  small  rococo  dome  in  the 
Renaissance  manner,  and  does 
not  go  with  the  pomted  arches 
that  assault  heaven  like  spears. 

A  char-a-bancs  is  lovely  (it  may  be  said)  if  placed  upon  a 
pedestal  and  worshiped  for  its  own  sweet  sake;  but  it  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  curve  and  outline  of  the  old  three- 
decker  on  which  Nelson  died;  its  beauty  is  quite  of  another 
sort.  Therefore  (we  will  suppose  our  sage  to  argue)  antiquity 
and  democracy  should  be  kept  separate,  as  inconsistent  things. 
Things  may  be  inconsistent  in  time  and  space  which  are  by  no 
means  inconsistent  in  essential  value  and  idea. 

"  This  explanation  is  plausible  ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  adequate. 
The  first  objection  is  that  the  same  smell  of  bathos  haunts 
the  soul  in  the  case  of  all  deliberate  and  elaborate  visits  to 
'  beauty  spots,'  even  by  persons  of  the  most  elegant  position  or 
the  most  protected  privacy.  Specially  visiting  the  Coloseum  by 
moonlight  always  struck  me  as  being  as  vulgar  as  visiting  it 
by  limelight.  One  millionaire  standing  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blaiic, 
one  millionaire  standing  in  the  desert  by  the  Sphinx,  one  mil- 
lionaire standing  in  the  middle  of  Stonehenge,  is  just  as  comic 
as  one  millionaire  is  anywhere  else ;  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  billycock  had  come  privately 
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and  naturally  into  Ely  Cathedral,  no  enthusiast  for  Gothic  har- 
mony would  think  of  objecting  to  the  billycock-  so  long,  of 
course,  as  it  was  not  worn  on  the  head.  But  there  is,  indeed,  a 
much  deeper  objection  to  this  theory  "of  the  two  incompatible 
excellences  of  antiquity  and  popularity.  For  the  truth  is  that 
it  has  been  almost  entirely  the  antiquities  that  have  normally 
interested  the  populace ;  and  it  has  been  almost  entirely  the 
populace  who  have  systematically  preserved  the  antiquities. 
The  Oldest  Inhabitant  has  always  been  a  clodhopper;  I  have 
never  heard  of  his  being  a  gentleman.     It  is  the  peasants  who 

preserve  all  traditions  of  the 
sites  of  battles  or  the  building 
of  churches.  It  is  they  who  re- 
member, so  far  as  any  one 
remembers,  the  glimpses  of 
fairies  or  the  graver  wonders 
of  saints.  In  the  classes  above 
them  the  supernatural  has  been 
slain  by  the  supercilious.  That 
is  a  true  and  tremendous  text 
in  Scripture  which  says  that 
'  where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish. '  But  it  is  equally 
true  in  practise  that  where 
there  is  no  people  the  visions 
perish. " 

If  the  method  is  leisurely,  Mr. 
Chesterton,  in  time,  gets  to 
some  sort  of  an  answer  to  the 
question  he  puts  to  himself  in  the 
beginning. .  In  the  present  case 
he  finds  himself  helped  to  the 
answer  by  reflecting  that  even 
"every  epitaph  on  a  church  slab 
is  put  up  for  the  mob  as  much 
as  a  placard  is  in  a  general 
election."  Following  this  lead 
he  thinks  we  may  be  able  to 
see  "  why  it  is  that  modem 
sightseeing  jars  on  something 
in  us,  something  that  is  not  a 
caddish  contempt  for  graves 
nor  an  equally  caddish  contempt 
for  cads. "    Thus : 

"  The  real  explanation,  I 
fancy,  is  this:  that  these  ca- 
thedrals and  columns  of  triumph 
were  meant,  not  for  people 
more  cultured  and  self-conscious 
than  modern  tourists,  but  for 
people  much  rougher  and  more 
casual.  Those  leaps,  as  of  live 
stone  like  frozen  fountains, 
were  so  placed  and  poised  as  to 
catch  the  eye  of  ordinary  inconsiderate  men  going  about  their 
daily  business ;  and  when  they  are  so  seen  they  are  never 
forgotten.  The  true  way  of  reviving  the  magic  of  our  great 
minsters  and  historic  sepulchers  is  not  the  one  which  Ruskin 
was  always  recommending. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  more  careful  of  historic  buildings.  Nay, 
it  is  rather  to  be  more  careless  of  them.  Buy  a  bicycle  in 
Maidstone  to  visit  an  aunt  in  Dover,  and  you  will  see  Can- 
terbury Cathedral  as  it  was  built  to  be  seen.  Go  through  Lon- 
don only  as  the  shortest  way  between  Croydon  and  Hampstead, 
and  the  Nelson  Column  will  (for  the  first  time  in  your  life) 
remind  you  of  Nelson. 

"  You  will  appreciate  Hereford  Cathedral  if  you  have  come 
for  cider,  not  if  you  have  come  for  architecture.  You  will 
really  see  xhe  Fiace  VendSme  if  you  have  come  on  business, 
not  if  you  have  come  for  art. 

"  For  it  was  for  the  simple  and  laborious  generations  of 
men,  practical,  troubled  about  many  things,  that  our  fathers 
reared  these  portents." 


have  increased  its  declination  twelve 
,  and  is  in  danger  of  falling. 
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THE  GALL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LITERARY 

YOKE 

To  OUR  English  cousin,  the  modern  American  writer 
seems  overserious.  This  fact  is  confided  to  us  by  a 
writer  in  the  London  Times'  literary  supplement,  who 
takes  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell  as  his  case  in  point.  Mr.  Brownell, 
who  stands  among  us  as,  perhaps,  our  foremost  literary  critic, 
has,  in  the  eye  of  his  British  reader,  what  he  himself  might  re- 
gard as  these  dubious  virtues.  "  He  labors  to  tell  the  truth  ex- 
actly, not  to  seem  more  clever  than  he  is. "  The  sting  is  taken 
off  this  sentence  by  the  following  one,  which  provides  Mr. 
Brownell  with  plenty  of  companionship,  in  asserting  that  modern 
American  writers  are  often  laborious  in  this  way.     The  writer 
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Leaders  of  the  younger  British  painters,  their  aim  being  "  to 
maintain  the  broad  tradition  of  beauty  throughout  the  ages, 
rather  than  devise  newer,  more  complex  forms." 

in  The  Times  affects  a  vein  of  modesty  in  his  account  of  why 
the  American  writer  seems  "overserious."  It  is  because  the 
English  writers  "often  have  a  cowardly  fear  of  seriousness  and 
pretend  to  be  more  at  ease  than  we  are."  This  is  explained  as 
the  result  of  England's  "  long  literary  traditior^. "  The  next  few 
sentences  are  joyous  ones  for  international  comity ;  they  may 
be  read  as  an  index,  perhaps,  of  a  new  school  of  English  criti- 
cism, one  that  feels  itself  a  little  ashamed  of  a  Saturday 
reviewer  who  used  to  begin  by  saying  "  Who  reads  an  American 
book  ?  "     We  quote : 

"  So  many  great  things  have  been  done  by  English  writers 
in  the  past  that  English  writers  in  the  present  are  afraid  of  the 
grand  manner  and  prefer  to  seem  original  triflers.  But  the 
Americans  have  no  great  literary  tradition  of  their  own,  and 
they  feel  that  it  is  a  mighty  task  to  make  one.  They  have 
given  up  the  idea  that  they  can  create  a  literature  as  quickly 
as  they  built  Chicago.  Indeed,  now,  to  judge  from  Mr.  Brown- 
ell and  other  critics,  they  are  inclined  to  depreciate  what  they 
have  done  already,  and  to  be  daunted  by  the  superiority  of 
Europe.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  anxious  to  escape  from 
English  thraldom,  which  seems  to  them,  perhaps,  more  oppress- 
ive than  it  does  to  us.  They  have  lost  interest  in  those  Ameri- 
can writers  who  are  only  transatlantic  Englishmen,  and  whose 


accomplishment  has  been  too  easy  for  that  reason.  Thus,  Mr. 
Brownell  does  not  include  Washington  Irving  among  his  mas- 
ters of  American  prose.  At  best,  probably,  he  would  include 
him  among  the  masters  of  English  prose ;  nor  is  he  ever  for  a 
moment  tempted  to  speak  too  kindly  of  his  chosen  writers.  He 
is  not  one  of  those  Americans,  now  probably  obsolete,  who 
think  that  any  kind  of  writing  must  be  wonderful  in  an  Ameri- 
can ;  rather  he  takes  a  pride  in  judging  Americans  as  severely 
as  if  they  were  Europeans.  So  his  book  will  arouse  no  national 
prejudices  in  England.  Indeed,  we  are  now  pretty  free  from 
national  prejudice  in  our  estimates  of  American  books.  We 
take  them  on  their  merits ;  and  when  we  find  them  uninterest- 
ing, it  is  either  because  they  are  so  or  because  our  taste  is  bad. 
It  is  not  because  we  believe  that  no  American  can  write.  In- 
deed, most  of  us  probably  think  more  kindly  of  Mr.  Brownell 's 
six  authors  than  he  does.  He  is  openly  hostile  to  Poe,  almost 
angry  indeed  at  his  European  reputation ;  he  says  more  about 
the  defects  than  about  the  merits  of  Hawthorne  and  Lowell ; 
and  he  is  at  great  pains  to  explain  why  Mr.  James  is  not  a 
great  writer.  Cooper  is  the  only  one  of  his  authors  who,  he 
thinks,  is  undervalued.  Emerson  he  considers  the  greatest  of 
Americans ;  but  he  has  a  shrewd  eye  for  his  faults.  In  the 
case  of  Poe  Mr.  Brownell  seems  to  us  unjust.  Poe  did  come 
offj^not  in  his  most  popular  works,  but  in  the  '  MS.  Found  in  a 
Bottle, '  in  certain  short  poems,  such  as  '  The  Sleeper, '  unknown 
'^o  most  of  those  who  admire  '  The  Rav'en,'  and,  above  all,  in  the 
wonderful  fantasy  called  'The  Power  of  Words.'  which  Mr. 
Brownell  does  not  mention.  The  best  of  Poe  could  be  printed 
in  a  very  few  pages ;  but  in  the  general  opinion  of  Europe,  at 
least,  it  is  the  best  that  American  literature  has  yet  produced, 
being  better  than  anything  else  of  the  same  kind  in  the  whole 
world. "    ' 

Want  of  design,  so  this  writer  thinks,  has  hitherto  been  the 
chief  defect  in  American  literature,  as,  so  it  is  freely  confest, 
"  it  is  the  chief  defect  in  modern  English  painting."  "  The  best 
works  of  Mark  Twain  have  design ;  so  have  the  best  stories  of 
Bret  Harte  ;,and  so  have  some  of  Walt  Whitman's  poems.  But 
these  authors  also  in  their  failures  fail  chiefly  from  lack  of  de- 
sign, or  from  some  incongruity  between  form  and  matter." 
The  writer  goes  on  to  bare  his  English  shoulders  to  the  blame 
for  this  unhappy  state  of  things  here : 

"  This  no  doubt  is  what  we  should  expect  of  a  literature  that 
begins  late  and  is  subject  to  many  conflicting  influences  of 
mature  foreign  literatures.  For  English  literature  in  its  effects 
upon  American  is  worse  than  foreign.  It  is  a  little  more  than 
kin  and  less  than  kind.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  Ameri- 
cans if  we  had  never  had  any  writers  worth  imitating.  Then 
the  English  language  would  have  been  theirs  altogether  for 
literary  purposes.  As  it  is.  Whitman  has  had  to  make  a  queer 
language  for  himself ;  and  Lowell  has  done  best  in  dialect. 
Mr.  Brownell  says  that  American  literature  suffers  for  lack  of 
a  background  ;  rather,  we  would  say,  it  suffers  because  its  back- 
ground is  incongruous  with  English  literary  traditions.  We 
think  it  pedantic  in  Americans  to  dislike  the  feudalism  of  Scott. 
They  do  so,  probably,  because  Scott  to  them  is  a  writer  talk- 
ing in  their  own  tongue  of  things  foreign  to  them.  English 
readers  often  have  the  same  distaste  of  American  local  color ; 
and  it  would  be  stronger  if  American  literature  had  an  enor- 
mous prestige  and  an  illustrious  past,  if  it  imposed  upon  us 
forms  and  traditions  unsuited  to  our  own  emerging  national 
character.  The  Elizabethan  drama  is  of  no  use  to  the  modern 
English  playwright  who  tries  to  be  a  serious  artist,  for  the 
English  drama  must  be  made  afresh  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all.  And 
the  whole  of  English  literature  has  much  the  same  relation  to 
Americans  who  are  trying  to  make  a  literature  of  their  own. 
It  is  difficult  for  them  to  ignore  it,  yet  they  can  get  little  help 
from  it.  If  there  had  been  no  English  poetry  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  Whitman  would  not  have  played  such  tricks  with 
language.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  tried  to  get  rid  of 
English  poetic  associations  not  only  in  his  themes,  but  also  i« 
his  vocabulary.  When  he  called  some  of  our  most  accomplished 
poets  feudal,  he  really  meant  that  all  their  romance  would  be 
second-hand  in  America,  just  as  blank  verse  is  second-hand  in 
modern  English  drama.  Whitman  had  great  strength  of  char- 
acter, yet  he  was  constantly  hampered  by  this  determination 
not  to  borrow  any  of  his  poetry  from  a  foreign  source.  .  .  . 
His  case  is  only  an  obvious  instance  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  American  authors  labor  and  in  spite  of  which  they  have 
produced  ma"ny  remarkable  works." 
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SOME  ENGLISH  INDIVIDUALISTS  IN  ART 

EAGER  as  we  show  ourselves  to  read  the  last  new  novel 
or  poem  of  the  English  market,  or  see  the  last  successful 
play  that  has  stirred  London,  we  have  shown  a  singular 
indifference  to  English  art.  When  William  Orpen  took  the  first 
prize  at  Pittsburg  this  year  he  called  attention  to  this  neglected 
field,  and  now  in  the  August  Harper's  Mr.  Christian  Brinton 
recites  a  string  of  names,  many  of  which  may  be  heard  here  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  said  that  the  last  word  in  British  art  is 
spoken  by  a  man  named  Augustus  John.  And,  like  the  British 
simplicity  of  his  name,  there  is,  says  Mr.  Brinton,  "  no  vague 
and  soothing  estheticism  in  the  attitude  of  this  British  primi- 
tive." A  "draftsman  of  magnificent  power  and  surety,  a  bold 
and  sometimes  dissonant  colorist,"  continues  this  critic,  "he 
seems  to  have  been  born  for  the  express  purpose  of  shocking 
his  countryn)en  into  a  recognition  of  those  essential  qualities 
upon  which  certain  forms  of  artistic  expression  are  based. "  We 
read  on : 

"The  spirit  of  Mr.  John's  work  is  abstract  and,  if  you  will, 
philosophical.  He  deals  with  primal  motives  and  clothes  them 
with  a  vigorous  frankness  which  compels  attention.  Amid  the 
stormy  complexity  of  modern  endeavor  Mr.  John  has  but  one 
parallel,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  art  of  the  Swiss,  Ferdi- 
nand Hodler.  Each  has  the  same  fierce  independence,  and  to 
each  has  been  granted  the  same  gift  of  monumental  utterance, 
the  same  knowledge  of  what  is,  emotionally  as  well  as  estheti- 
cally,  fundamental.  Once  the  Titan  of  the  Slade,  Mr.  John  is 
to-day  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  ranks  of  the  New  English 
Art  Club.  He  is  greatly  esteemed  on  the  Continent,  notably  in 
Germany,  and  everything  he  exhibits  is  vehemently  discust  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  Augustus  John. 
The  rigid  austerity  of  his  drawing  and  the  audacious  simplicity 
of  his  coloring  can  not  be  overlooked  even  by  those  who  fail  to 
recognize  the  structural  grandeur  and  intellectual  significance 
of  his  art  as  a  whole. " 

With  Mr.  John  are  named  several  others,  not  so  little  known 
among  us,  perhaps.  They  are  all  individualists,  says  this  writer ; 
they  do  not  follow  any  main  line  of  development.  "  The  Hellenic 
quietude  of  Charles  Shannon,  the  pregnant  intensity  of  Mr. 
Ricketts,  and  the  abstract  power  of  Augustus  John  are  isolated 
manifestations,  tho  not  more  so  than  is  that  gracious  enchant- 


Counesy  ot  *'  The  liurlmgcou  Alugaxme. 

NIRVANA. 

From  a  painting  by  Augustus  John. 

Mr.  John,  says  a  critic,  "  deals  with  primal  motives  and  clothes  them  with 
a  vigorous  frankness  which  compels  attention." 


ment  which  illumines  the  art  of  Charles  Conder. " 
and  Ricketts  we  read : 


Of  Shannon., 


A    WINTER    EVENING. 


From  a  painting  by  F.  Cayley  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  described  as  a  "  cloistral  spirit  who  seems  haunted  by  the  naivete  of  Giotto 
and  the  serene  impersonality  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes." 


"  At  the  head  of  this  ardent  group  of  young  Britons,  whose> 
aim  is  to  maintain  the  broad  tradition  of  beauty- 
throughout  the  ages  rather  than  devise  newer,, 
more  complex,  forms  of  expression,  stands, 
Charles  H.  Shannon.  Possessing  a  singularly 
eclectic  taste,  a  discriminating  collector,  as  weW 
as  draftsman  and  painter,  Mr.  Shannon  is  at  home 
in  the  art  of  all  places  and  all  periods.  Like- 
Watts,  however,  he  looks  with  most  favor  uponi 
the  great  Venetians,  and  it  is  their  legacy  which, 
he  rephrases  for  us  in  his  own  pictorial  language,. 
The  art  of  Charles  Shannon  is  a  species  of' 
esthetic  transmutation  .  .  .  this  eternal  coB'- 
tinuity  of  plastic  and  pictorial  Inspiration,  pagan,^ 
classic,  or  Renaissance,  which  the  art  of  Mr. 
Shannon  preserves  for  us  with  unfailing  pro- 
priety of  color  and  design.  So  steeped  is  he  in 
this  atmosphere  that  when  he  approaches  cur-. 
rent  subjects  his  work  loses  little  of  its  dignified 
mastery  of  tone  and  arrangement.  Charles  Shan-- 
non  makes  no  compromises  with  the  emphatic, 
and  instantaneous  tendencies  of  latter-day  art. 
He  is  restrained  and  deliberate.  He  pursues, 
his  particular  ideal  because  he  believes  in  its 
enduring  power  and  potency.  And  such  is  the 
spell  he  weaves  about  us  that  we  gladly  follow- 
him  into  this  far-off  realm  where  all  is  beauty 
and  tranquillity. 

"  With  the  name  of  Charles  Shannon  must  in- 
evitably be  linked  that  of  his  lifelong  friend  and 
fellow  worker,  Charles  Ricketts,  painter,  sculp-- 
tor,  connoisseur,  and  critic.  Like  the  serene 
and  static  art  of  Mr.  Shannon,  that  of  Mr. 
Ricketts    too,  is  based  upon  tradition ;  yet  the 
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tradition  in  each  case  differs  widely.  The  magic  little  panels 
and  tense  bits  of  sculpture,  in  which  the  reckless  spirit  of 
Charles  Ricketts  seeks  relief,  seems,  as  it  were,  fragments 
broken  from  the  master  creations  of  the  world  of  form  and 
color.  His  vision  is  austere  and  tragic,  and  his  sympathies 
range  all  the  way  from  the  mighty,  troubled  modeler  of 
'  Night '  and  '  Dawn  '  to  the  feverish  draftsmanship  of  Honore 
Daumier.  He  is  now  a  Michelangelo  in  miniature,  now  an  El 
Greco  or  a  Delacroix  on  a  smaller  scale.  And  yet,  despite  its 
pronounced  affiliations  with^jthat  of  certain  of  his  august 
predecessors,  the  art  of  CharlSs  Ricketts  is  vividly  personal  in 
accent.  He  has  found  his  own  individual  language.  He  repre- 
sents the  further  workings  ^  that  great  art  process  which 
spreads  its  beauty  aj^  mystery  across  the  face  of  human  as- 
piration. The  London  studio  of  these  two  apostles  of  the  past 
is  filled  with  fastidious  treasures — antique  statuary,  Renaissance 
paintings,  drawings  by  Degas,  water-colors  by  Sargent,  bronzes 
by  Rodin,  and  the  finest  flowers;  of  Oriental  invention.  Their 
lives  are  spent  in  consonance  with  their  surroundings,  and 
their  art  is  but  the  visible  reflex  of  their  daily  thoughts  and 
associations." 


The  work  of  Charles  xJbnder,  we  read,  "  is  delicate,  almost 
impalpable  in  substance.  It  consists  in  a  series  of  decorative 
fancies  floated,'as  it  were,  upon  silken  surface  of  fan  or  panel." 
Further : 

"  Within  these  limitartions,  restricted  and  conventional  if  you 
will,  linger  a  buoyancy,  a  charm,  and  a  tenderness  of  sentiment 
which,  while  recalling,  often  surpass  the  kindred  achievements 
of  certain  eighteenth-century  French  masters.  Conder's  taste 
was  always  exquisite,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
anything  more  lovely  than  the  subdued  blues,  rose-pinks,  and 
faded  golds  of  these  little  figures  who  stroll  about  park  or 
garden,  who  dance  under  the  protecting  trees  or  pause  by  the 
fountain  side 

"  Nothing  could  be  in  sharper  contrast  .  .  .  than  the  archaic 
severity  of  manner  which  marks  the  work  of  F.  Cayley  Robin- 
son. The  diverting  gestures  of  these  latter-day  mimes  find 
scant  parallel  in  the  art  of  this  cloistral  spirit  who  seems  haunted 
by  the  naivete  of  Giotto  and  the  serene  impersonality  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes.  Mr.  Robinson's  message  is  austere  and  avowedly 
moral.  He  does  not  live  amid  the  throb  of  London.  He  in- 
habits a  bare,  wind-swept  studio  at  St.  Ives  on  the  Cornish 
coast  overlooking  the  wide  reach  of  the  Atlantic,  and  here  he 
resigns  himself  to  a  species  of  modern  mysticism  which  takes 
form  in  a  series  of  little  panels  painted  chiefly  in  tempera  and 
charged  with  ideas  ethical  and  symbolic.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  in  the  entire  range  of  contemporary 
British  art. " 


SAVING   THE   SCHOOL  FAILURES 

AFIFTY-PER-CENT.  WASTE  of  raw  material  in  any 
manufacturing  plant  would  be  carefully  looked  after  by 
the  owner  ;  but  this  country  faces  a  50-per-cent.  deficit 
in  its  city  school -children  without  inquiring  into  the  causes. 
Last  June  250,000  boys  and  girls  about  fourteen  and  a  half  years 
old  completed  successfully  the  prescribed  eight  years  of  school 
study,  but  they  had  left  behind  in  their  course  250,000  others 
who  failed  to  reach  the  goal.  This  is  our  great  educational 
problem,  says  Dr.  Luther  M.  Gulick,  who  is  physical  director 
in  the  schools  of  New  York.  How  shall  we  "  save  "  the  army  of 
students,  a  large  fraction  of  whom  drop  out  of  school  and  miss 
the  last  two  years  of  the  prescribed  eight  ?  "  They  are  humili- 
ated, their  confidence  in  their  own  ability  is  destroyed,  and  the 
soul-destroying  conviction  is  ground  into  them  that  they  are 
'  failures, '  '  stupid, '  '  dumb, '  or  '  backward. '  "  Taking  all  vari- 
ant circumstances  into  account  Dr.  Gulick,  who  writes  in  the 
August  World's  Work,  finds  at  least  four  great  sources  of  loss: 

"  (1)  Losses  from  the  ranks,  due  to  the  lack  of  adjustment 
between  the  length  of  the  compulsory  education  and  the  length 
of  the  school  course. 

"  (2)  Losses  due  to  preventable  ill-health  or  to  removable 
j  physical  defects. 

"  (3)  Losses  due  to  irregular  school  attendance. 

"  (4)  Losses  due  to  the  fact  that  the  courses  of  study  are 
either  too  difficult  or  not  adapted  to  the  average  pupil.      The 


school  machinery  is  such  that  every  facility  is  given  children 
to  go  more  slowly  than  the  average,  and  but  little  opportunity 
to  go  faster  than  the  average." 

Dr.  Gulick 's  comment  upon  the  first  point  concerns  the  ages 
of  entering  and  graduating  of  pupils  who  show  the  highest 
adaptability  to  school  work.     Thus : 

"  Under  existing  conditions  it  appears  that,  on  the  average, 
children  who  enter  school  at  six  or  seven  do  better  for  them- 
selves and  the  school  than  those  who  enter  at  any  other  age. 
We  have  long  been  told  that  children  who  enter  school  at  eight 
would  be  advanced  enough  mentally  soon  to  catch  up  with,  if ' 
not  to  pass,  those  who  enter  at  six.  The  study  of  40,000  chil- 
dren's records  .  .  .  does  not  support  this  claim.  Children  who 
enter  at  eight  or  nine  do  progress  faster  than  those  who  enter 
at  six  or  seven,  but  not  enough  faster  to  make  up  for  their 
handicap.  More  children  graduate  who  enter  at  six  and  seven 
than  who  enter  at  eight  and  nine.  Under  present  conditions, 
then,  children  should  begin  school  when  they  are  six  or  seven 
years  old. 

"  Children  should  graduate  at  fourteen  or  fifteen.  A  change 
ought  to  and  does  come  over  children  at  that  time  which  de- 
mands a  less  maternalistic  environment  than  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  They  are  gript  by  a  new  spirit  of  energy  and 
independence  which  demands  either  the  larger  liberty  of  the 
high-school  or  the  obligations  of  business.  Even  the  best  of 
children  are  restless  and  unsuited  in  the  elementary  school  after 
fourteen.  With  a  wonderful  uniformity  the  average  age  of 
leaving  school  ranges  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  all  over  the 
country.  This  is  trite  whether  they  have  graduated  or  not, 
whether  they  are  native-born  or  foreign-bom,  white  or  black, 
whether  the  course  of  study  is  easy  or  hard  or  even  whether 
the  teachers  and  teaching  equipment  are  good  or  bad 

"  The  first  thing  that  we  need,  then,  is  a  compulsory-attend- 
ance law,  without  '  jokers  '  or  exceptions,  which  shall  require 
children  to  begin  school  at  six  or  seven  and  stay  in  school  for 
eight  years. " 

Ill-health  is  the  cause  of  16  per  cent,  of  the  loss  from  school 
before  the  completed  term  ;  "  and  those  who  have  physical  de- 
fects, such  as  poor  hearing,  poor  seeing,  hypertrophied  tonsils, 
adenoids,  or  decayed  teeth,  progress  through  school  9  per  cent, 
more  slowly  than  children  who  are  not  so  handicapped." 

"  Medical  inspection  as  already  carried  on  in  many  places  will 
detect  all  these  cases  before  they  have  failed,  and  an  efficient 
'  follow-up  '  system  will  see  that  the  defects  are  removed.  It 
is  wasteful  to  the  State  and  inhuman  to  the  child  to  have  his 
progress  in  school  blocked  because  he  has  some  removable  defect 
that  prevents  his  seeing,  hearing,  breathing,  or  chewing.  Chil- 
dren with  bad  teeth  are,  on  an  average,  six  months  behind  those 
in  school  with  good  teeth.  Purely  on  the  basis  of  economy,  it 
is  cheaper  to  have  the  teeth  of  these  children  filled  than  it  is  to 
pay  for  the  extra  six  months'  instruction  or  to  have  the  children 
drop  out  of  school  with  a  year  less  of  education  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  had. 

"  Now  about  the  16  per  cent,  who  drop  out  because  of  ill-health. 
Adequate  attention  to  a  few  simple  matters  will  remove  most 
of  this. 

"  (1)  Medical  inspection  can  stop  the  school's  being  a  means 
of  spreading  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria. 

"  (2)  No  matter  what  the  system  or  lack  of  system  of  venti- 
lation, every  window  in  the  building  could  be  opened  for  three 
minutes  every  period,  or  at  most  every  hour.  During  this  time 
the  pupils  should  march  around,  sing,  dance,  and  do  exercises. 
Change  of  temperature  is  as  important  as  purity  of  air,  and 
moving  around  every  little  while  is  essential  to  good  work. 
The  method  of  opening  the  windows  and  taking  exercise  all  at 
once  avoids  disturbing  the  balance  of  circulation  in  a  pressure 
system  of  ventilation,  and  avoids  the  evil  of  noise. 

"  (3)  The  building  and  pupils  must  be  clean.  Send  the  chil- 
dren home  if  they  smell,  and  clean  the  building  by  the  vacuum 
system.  In  most  schools  a  cloud  of  dust  rises  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor  when  the  children  run  or  dance  on  it.  No  wonder 
that  they  have  colds.  The  school-building  could  and  should  be 
as  clean  as  a  hospital  and  for  the  same  reasons.  These  three 
steps  will  largely  prevent  losses  from  illness." 

The  example  of  London  and  some  smaller  American  cities  is 
recommended  wherein  every  child  of  school  age'  is  accurately 
located  by  a  school  census,  and  adequately  administered  school 
laws   require   every   absentee  scholar  to    be    "followed  up." 
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HtrruoD  FUher 

The  famous  aitist 
says:  •' I  have  used 
Sanatogcn  since  the 
first  of  the  year  and 
find  It  a  wonderful 
tonic.  I  am  recom- 
mencllng  it  to  my 
overworked 
friends." 


Sir  Gilbert 
Parlcer,  M.P. 

The  popular  Can. 
adian  novelist:  "  I 
have  used  Saiiato^en 
at  Intervals  since  last 
autumn  with  extraor- 
dinary benefit.  It  is 
to  my  mind  a  true  food 
tonic,  feeding  the 
nerves,  increasing  the 
energy    and    giving 

fresh   vigor  to  the 

overworked  body 

and  1  ■ 


Hon. 
J.  O'H.  PattenoD 

Member  of  U.  S. 
Congress:  "My 
personal  experience 
with  San.itogen  has 
beensuLh  that  I  am 
able  to  endorse  the 
published  opinions 
of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons 
and  vote  In  favor  of 
Its  use." 


TbeCzar 

of  Rasita'i 

Private  Physician 

—Dr.  Ferchmin:  "My 
daujjhter.  who   was 
very  nervous  and  an- 
aemic, has  been  great- 
ly benefited   b  y   th  e 
prolonged  use  of  San* 
atogen.     Her  appe- 
tite  improved,  her 
weight     increased, 
and  the  color  of 
her  skin  became 
healthier." 


In  Every  Walk  of  Life  You'll  Find 
Nerve  Elxhaustion 

From  lawyer  to  salesman — from  doctor  to  financier — from 
student  to  broker — everyone  is  forced  to  perform  his  individual 
duties  with  the  greatest  nervous  power  at  his  command. 

The  result  has  been  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans  consume  more 
nervous  force  than  they  create.  The  demand  exceeds  the  supply — "the  untapped 
reservoirs"  are  drained — and  sooner  or  later  nerve  starvation — Neurasthenia — 
develops.  Nature  needs  aid  to  repair  the  wear — to  rebuild  the  worn — to  renew 
the  wasted.  Thousands  of  endorsements  from  physicians  and  prominent  public 
men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life,  prove  that  Sanatogen,  the  Food-Tonic,  supplies 
this  aid  and  gives  you  strength  to  spare.  Sanatogen  combines  Albumen — Nature's 
greatest  tissue  maker — and  Sodium  Glycero-phosphate — the  wonderful  revitalizing, 

re-energizing  nerve  tonic.     It  is  a  fine  white 
powder,  soluble  in  coffee,  milk,  cocoa,  or 
any  non-acid  beverage. 
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Now 

the  question  reduces 
itself  to  just  this: 

Are  you  willing  to 
trust  to  chance  in 
buying  soda  crackers, 
or  are  you  going  to 
assure  yourself  of  get- 
ting the  finest  soda 
crackers  ever  made — 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 

^%r         (Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


A' 


DDISON'S    ESSAYS  I^Q^'VER  OF  ARROWS 
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A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowlcdce  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

UUu^iratcd) 
by  Williant   H.    Walling:,   A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowlfrt^'c  a  Young  Mnti  SlioiiM  Hnvp. 
Knowlcdifo  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
KnowWidgo  a  FatluT  SliouM  Have. 
Knowlfdro  a  Father  Should  Iniprirtln  His  Sou. 
Medical  Knowlcdso  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

k\\  In  on«  Tolame.     Illottratcd.    $2.00,  poitpnld 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 
Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  713  Perry  Bldg.,   Philn.,  Pa. 
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THE  New  York  Mortgage  Co.'s  "First  Mortgage  Truet 
Bonds"  will  bo  found,  upon  investigation,  the  most 
solid  form  of  investment,  offering  the  same  facilities,  ad- 
vantages, sorurity  and  income,  whether  your  capital  amounts 
to  $10  or  $10,000.  Our  Bonds  and  Mortgages  on  New  York 
City  and  Suburban  Real  Estate  yield  investors 

a  io  5Vi  Per  Cent.  Net 

and  have  an   rtlisjolut^  guarantee   from    this   Company  as  to 
pav'ncnt  of  both  interest  and  principal  when  due. 

Th(  so  "  Tn.st  Bonds"  aro  secured  by  first  mortgnges  de- 
posited with  tho  Windsor  Trust  C<>.  of  New  York,  and  held 
by  tliem  for  the  prcitcction  of  bond-holders. 

Isiuod  in  amounts  of  $1^^  ^nd  multiples  thereof.  Cnsha)>le 
at  holder's  option  upon  short  notiro.  Payments  of  $10  and 
upwards  will  be  received  by  the  compnny  at  any  time  tti  suit 
the  convenience  of  investors.  Interest  begins  at  ouco  and  is 
payable  semi-annually. 

UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPT. 
Free  Booklet  yiviug  full  partictilarSt  address 

]^EV/Y0RKT4bRTGAGE  [O. 

DEPT.  C.  1475  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CURRENT  POETRY 

BELOW  we  give  some  verses  from  The 
Craftsman  that  are  spun  around  child- 
like fancies:  and,  as  they  are  in  no  way 
childish,  they  may  interest  "children  grown 
tall."  "A  deeper  meaning,"  says  Schiller, 
"  lies  in  the  tales  of  my  childhood  than  in  the 
truth  life  teaches." 


Pan  In  a  Child's  Garden 

BY  GRACE  HAZARD   COXKLINa 

There  is  a  time  in  every  day 
When  I  have  had  enough  of  play, 
And  go  wherever  she  may  be 
To  hear  the  tales  she  tells  to  me. 

Her  voice  is  low — her  hands  are  cool: 
She  seems  so  sweet  and  wonderful 
I  like  to  sit  there  at  her  feet: 
Are  Mothers  always  made  so  sweet? 

She  tells  me  fascinating  things 
Of  birds  that  talk  and  elves  with  wings 
And  Dryads  and  the  Shadow-man: 
But  most  she  tells  me  about  Pan. 

Pan  is  a  god:  that  is  to  say 
He  was  once — in  a  faraway 
Wild,  hilly  country  by  the  sea: 
She  always  calls  it  Arcady. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  tho  they  said 
Long,   long  ago  that   Pan  was  dead, 
She  thinks  somehow   he  still  lives  on. 
When  all  the  other  gods  are  gone. 

She  says  he  only  asked  one  thing. 
Better  than  all  the  worshiping — 
To  be  remembered:  for  he  knew 
Remembering  was  loving  too. 

If  you  but  care  for  him  instead 
Of  telling  people  he  is  dead. 
She  says  that  almost  anywhere 
You  may  surprize  him  unaware. 

And   when   I   asked   her  if  she  thought 
He   would   be   kind  to  me — if  caught-  - 
She  said  that  Pan — as  I  should  find — 
Quite  made  a  point  of  being  kind. 

Since  then  I've  hunted  high  and  low 
For  Pan.     No  matter  where  I  go 
The  garden  wears  a  curious  look 
Of  hiding  him  in  some  queer  nook. 

She  said  that  if  I  were  to  hear 

Soft  laughter — then  old  Pan  was  near, 

But  to  be  sure  you  really  need 

Three  piercing  notes  upon  a  reed. 

I  search  for  him  and  wonder  why 
A  god  so  old  should  be  so  shy; 
And  all  the  time  it  seems  so  odd 
To  think  my  garden  holds  a  god  I 


The  Scissors-Man 

As  I  was  busy  with  the  tools 
That  make  my  garden  neat, 

I  heard  a  little  crooked  tune 
Come  drifting  up  the  street. 

It  didn't  seem  to  have  an  end 
Like  others  that  are  plain: 

You  always  felt  it  going  on 
Till  it  began  again. 

ft  came  quite  near:  I  heard  it  call, 
And  dropped  my  tools  and  ran 

To  peer  out  through  the  garden-gate. 
I  thought  it  might  be  Pan. 

But  it  was  just  the  scissors-man 
Who  walked  along  and  played 

ITpon  a  little  instrument 
He  told  me  he  had  made. 


I 


A  Wholesome  Tonic 
Iloriirorieii  Acid  Phnsptaato 

Qiiicklv  relieves  that  feeling  of  exhaustion  due  to 
sumiuer'heat,  overwork  or  insomnia. 
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You'll  want  to  shave  regularly  no  matter  where  you 
fo — to  mountains,  seashore,  the  summer  hotel. 

Start  each  day  right.  Spend  three  minutes  w^ith  the 
jillette.  You'll  find  twice  the  snap  in  your  morning 
Up  in  surf  or  lake. 

Have  your  own  Gillette.  Don't  borrow.  Be  self- 
eliant.  Have  done  with  Stropping  and  Honing.  The 
jriUette  way  is  the  modern  way. 

Don't  wait  till  the  last  minute.  Get  your  Gillette  in 
ime.     If  there  is  anything  we  can  do,  write  to  us. 

Goodbye  and  Good  Luck. 

.LETTE    SALES    COMPANY,    28     W.    Second    Street,    Boston 

Factories:  Boston,  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris 


ND  HE  WILL  TEACH  YOU 

Grenville  Kleiser^s  Personal  Mail  Course  in 
Public  Speaking  Actually  Teaches  You  How 

imple!  You  can  carry  a  lesson  in  your  pocket  until  you  get  it  into  your  head ! 
'he  Cost?  There's  a  special  class  being  formed  noiv  which  will  save  Digest  read- 
our-jifths  of  the  regular  cost.  A  postal  brings  full  particulars.  Be  sure  to 
:ion  The  Literary  Digest,  and  address 

NK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  35,  NEW  YORK 


fimlinp;  any  trace  of  the  lout  plow  or  its  crew. 
It  was  so  astounding  that  Dad  went  into  li.e 
telegraph  office  and  asked  if  any  one  could 
tell  hitii  wh(!thcr  he  really  hafl  started  out 
with  a  snow-plow  or  not. 

With  a  volunteer  searching-party  in  the 
cub,  Dad  started  up  the  Hill  again  in  quest 
of  the  lost  i)low.  Near  the  west  i)ortal  of 
the  tunnel  a  voice  was  heard.  Tommy  Cod 
was  discovered  floumh'ring  lahoriousiy  up 
the  Hill,  bewailing  his  hard  fate  with  many 
a  picturesque  invective.  The  snow-plow', 
he  reported,  was  lying  at  the  river's  edge 
three  hundred  feet  below.  When  it  had  left 
(he  rails  he  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  cupola 
window  on  to  a  rock,  from  which  he  rico- 
chetted  to  another,  from  which  he  went 
bouncing  down  the  Hill  in  a  series  of  graceful 
parabolas  with  the  snow-plow  in  hot  pursuit, 
until  both  landed  in  a'  deep  drift  from  which 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping.  None  of 
the  crew  was  hurt  to  speak  of,  but  they  would 
all  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  would 
kindly  dig  them  out. 

Just  how  that  snow-plow  came  to  leave  the 
track,  and  how  it  managed  to  disappear 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  en- 
gineer or  fireman  on  the  locomotive  behind  it 
is  a  mystery  that  no  one  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  has  ever  been  able  to  solve. 

More  frequently  the  down-trip  was  the 
exciting  one  in  spite  of  innumerable  precau- 
tions. Three  or  four  safety-switches  were 
set  in  the  main  line,  which  were  never  opened 
until  the  engineer  signaled  that  he  was 
coming  in  good  order  at  a  speed  less  than 
eight  miles  an  hour.  By  these  switches  a 
train  exceeding  the  limit  was  turned  on  to 
short  lines  up  the  mountain  side,  where 
wrecks  could  take  place  without  hindering 
traffic,  but  the  circumstances  of  their  opera- 
tion were  not  always  foreseen. 

One  day  in  January,  1909,  for  instance,  an 
engine  coming  down  the  Hill  with  only  a 
caboose  got  beyond  control  just  below  the 
first  safety-switch.  As  soon  as  he  realized 
that  his  engine  was  running  away,  the  engineer 
decided  to  get  ofT  and  walk;  pausing  long 
enough  to  yank  the  throttle  open  as  he  yelled 
at  his  fireman,  he  let  himself  fall  out  of  his 
window.  The  engine  was  already  reversing 
in  order  to  use  the  water-brakes;  when  steam 
was  admitted  to  the  cylinders  the  drivers 
began  to  spin  impotently  backward,  thus  de- 
creasing their  holding  power  as  the  engine 
shot  down  the  mountain  at  a  speed  v.hich 
increased  every  instant.  The  conductor  and 
brakeman  lost  no  time  in  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  engineer  and  fireman  by  dis- 
embarking with  more  celerity  than  dignity. 
As  everything  had  been  done  that  could  be 
done,  it  would  have  been  folly  not  to  jimip. 

A  runaway  on  a  4.5  per  cent,  grade  can 
cover  nine-tenths  of  a  mile,  the  distance  be- 
tween safety-switches,  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  switch-tender,  seeing  the  runaway  tear- 
ing down  the  moimtain  with  the  drivers  en- 
circled by  halos  of  fire,  leapt  over  the  bank 
and  fled  toward  the  river. 

The  engine  broke  away  from  the  caboose 
just  above  the  switch.  Being  light  and  having 
its  brakes  set  to  the  limit  of  effectiveness, 
the  caboose  slowed  down  the  instant  it  was 
released  from  the  hea^'y  locomotive.  The 
engine  ran  up  on  the  spur  to  the  very  end. 
The  forward  trucks  even  went  off  the  rails  a 
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HONE 
PROTECTION 

/~A  You  want  your  home  protectea.    ^vl 
The  best  guardian  is  a 

SAFE,  RELIABLE 
AND  EVER-READY 


AUTOMATIC  PISTOL 

You  take  no  chances  with  a  COLT  —  it  is  simple  in  construction  and  therefore 
free  from  complications  —  dependable. 

Every  one  is  thoroughly  tested  —  SHOT  —  before  it  leaves  the  factory. 

A  fire  arm  for  the  HOME  should  be  doubly  secure  against  accidental  discharge. 
The  COLT  is  the  only  Automatic  Pistol  that  has  an  automatic  grip  safety  which 
permits  discharge  only  when  the  trigger  is  pulled,  and  in  addition  a  lock  which 
enables  you  to  lay  the  pistol  in  a  convenient  place  READY  FOR  INSTANT 
USE  without  fear  of  accident. 

The  COLT  is  a  HAMMERLESS  Automatic  Pistol  with  a  SOUD  BREECH  —  no 
weak  parts  to  give  way  or  be  blown  back  in  the  shooter's  face. 

The  frontiersman  chose  the  "COLT  because  of  dependability;  YOU  should 
buy  a  COLT  because  its  claims  for  superiority  are  based  on  actual  tests  and 
PROVEN. 

A  new  Catalog  No.  26  illuatrate*  and  describes  all  COLT  models.    Write  for  free 
copy.    You'll  find  it  very  interesting. 

COLTS  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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P   SHADE ^ 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.    "Improved* 

requires    no  tacks.    Inventor's 

signature  on  genuine: 


GET  A  COPY  OF 
Marshall  P.  Wilder^* 

NEW  BOOK 

"Smiling  'Round 
the  World" 

Ju$t  the  book  to  keep  yoa  laughing. 

Illustrated,  12mo.  cloth,  $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Hew  York 


Fun  for 
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Sold  by  Merchants 
64  Page    Style    Book    Free 


Designed  and  made 
by 

GRAND   RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

O.H. L.WERNICKE  PRES. 
FATHER  OF  SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 


distance  of  six  feet  before  the  nmaway  came 
to  a  standstilL  All  this  time  the  driving- 
wheels  were  turning  backward  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  violent  sputter  from  the 
exhaust.  When  the  engine  came  to  a  stand- 
still, the  great  wheels  had  their  first  chance 
to'  get  a  good  grip  on  the  rusty  rails.  After 
a  pause  that  seemed  hardly  perceptible  to 
the  spectators  at  a  construction-camp  just 
below,  the  engine  pulled  its  trucks  back  on 
the  rails,  then,  imder  the  full  head  of  steain, 
rushed  backward  down  the  steep  incline 
toward  the  caboose  which  was  loitering  at 
the  switch. 

There  was  a  crash  as  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  tons  of  steel  leapt  upon  the  helpless 
little  caboose.  There  was  not  enough  of  the 
caboose  left  to  provide  souvenirs  for  the  crew. 
.\s  for  the  engine,  it  contrived  to  derail  a 
tender-truck  and  so  to  bring  the  incident 
to  a  close  with  a  minimum  delay  to  traffic. 

To  Engineer  Jimmj-  Fidler  belongs  the 
doubtful  credit  of  having  ridden  a  runaway 
engine  the  length  of  the  Hill.  The  railroad 
officials  evidently  thought  the  credit  wasn't 
Jimmy's. 

Jimmy  started  down  the  Big  Hill  one  sum- 
mer day  a  dozen  years  ago  with  a  light  engine. 
He  let  the  engine  get  away  from  him  and 
found  himself  approaching  the  first  safety- 
switch  at  much  more  than  the  eight  miles  an 
hour  prescribed  by  the  time-card  for  light 
engines.  The  runaway  was  already  reversed 
to  use  the  water-brake,  so  all  that  Jimmy 
could  do  was  to  attempt  an  emergency 
application  of  the  air-brake  and  give  it  sand. 
Having  done  this  without  producing  any 
visible  effect,  Jimmy  turned  to  the  fireman 
with  a  sickly  grin  and  shouted: 

''Here  goes  for  Field!" 

He  reached  for  the  whistle-lever  and 
sounded  four  imperious  yelps  to  inform  the 
smtch-tender  that  he  wanted  the  main- 
line. Fearing  that  the  signal  might  not  be 
taken  seriously,  Jimmy  repeated  it  and  then 
gave  it  a  third  and  a  fourth  time.  The 
switch-tender  saw  that  the  approaching  engine 
was  unmistakably  running  away,  and  the 
rules  warned  him  in  big,  black-faced  type 
that  under  such  circumstances  he  was  to  leave 
the  switch  set  for  the  spur  to  trap  the  runaway. 
But  here  was  a  man  clearly  going  to  destruc- 
tion who  wanted  to  meet  his  fate  on  the  main- 
line. As  between  obeying  the  rules  and  hu- 
moring a  dying  man,  the  switch-tender 
allowed  Jimmy  to  tear  down  the  main-line, 
sounding  a  continuous  succession  of  signals 
to  the  next  switch-tender. 

Such  frantic  reiteration  was  not  to  be 
disregarded.  Number  two  switch-tender 
obeyed  the  command,  then  number  three 
did  the  same.  The  three  profoundly  aston- 
ished switch-tenders  gazed  open-mouthed 
after  a  trail  of  smoke  disappearing  in  the 
distance.  The  sound  of  a  whistle  came 
faintly  up  from  the  direction  of  the  smoke, 
for  Jimmy  seemed  to  have  formed  the  habit. 

The  fireman's  first  impulse  had  been  to 
jump,  but  the  rocks  looked  hard,  and  Jinuny's 
grin  caused  him  to  hesitate  until  he  had  be- 
come too  terrified  to  act.  The  engine  took 
the  sharp  curves  with  a  violence  that  called 
for  tlie  fireman's  undivided  attention  to  keep 
from  being  thrown  against  the  boiler-head 
and    having    his    brains    knocked    out.      As 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Purity  bas  made  it  famoas." 
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for  Jimmy,  the  grin  had  frozen  u[)on  liis  hid'. 
He  sat  upon  his  seat-hox  staring  straight 
ahead,  working  the  wl\istlo-lever  Hke  an 
automaton. 

Two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Field  is  a 
tuimel  which  marks  the  bottom  of  the  steep 
grade.  On  emerging  from  this  tunnel  the 
runaway  began  to  respond  to  the  efforts  that 
had  been  made  to  stop  it.  Then  the  two 
men  recovered  their  s<lf-poss(^ssion  and 
looked  out  upon  the  bright  world  in  plcasetl 
surprize  at  finding  themselves  still  in  it. 

When  they  reached  Field  the  fireman, 
with  an  earnestness  born  of  conviction,  as- 
sured the  excited  group  awaiting  them 
that  they  had  come  down  the  Hill  at  the 
rate  of  480  miles  an  hour.  The  unemotional 
records,  however,  showed  that  the  actual 
time  consumed  in  covering  the  eight  miles 
from  Hector  to  Field,  including  a  stop  below 
the  tunnel,  was  seventeen  minutes.  Even 
this  seemed  to  Jimmy  Fidler  a  feat  to  be 
vaunted,  for  no  engine  had  ever  made  the 
descent  of  the  Big  Hill  in  such  fast  time'; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  none  has  ever  done  it 
since,  for  the  average  engineer  is  thankful 
for  the  time  allowance  of  forty-two  minutes 
for  light  engines. 

The  company,  tho,  did  not  reciprocate 
Jimmy's  sentiments.  Instead  of  being  dis- 
missed in  the  usual  way,  Jimmy  was  dis- 
charged by  wire;  and  as  if  that  action  were 
not  quick  enough,  the  message  was  marked 
"rush." 
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WHEN  TAFT  PLAYS  GOLF 

•''  npiME  WAS  "  when  a  plot  of  ground  back 
-'-  of  the  White  House  and  now  occupied 
by  the  Executive  offices  was  the  scene  of 
strenuous  recreation  while  the  Tennis  Cabinet 
of  a  former  administration  held  its  meetings 
there.  But  times  have  changed  and  with 
them  the  Presidential  sport.  Golf  is  "it" 
and  Myopia  is  the  place.  To  those  vmac- 
quainted  with  the  course  it  should  be  said 
that  Myopia  is  not  only  a  "sporty"  course, 
'but  a  "teaser."  A.  E.  Thomas  in  Every- 
body's Magazine  tells  us  of  a  round  with  the 
President  over  these  famous  links. 

The  President  had  arranged  to  play  a 
foursome  with  three  Yale  classmates — A.  L. 
Ripley,  a  Boston  banker,  and  Judge  John 
W.  Warrington  and  Howard  C.  Holhster,  of 
•Cincinnati.  When  the  Presidential  motor- 
•car    arrived   at    the    club-house,    Classmate 


TEA  FOR  THE  SICK. 

When  the  doctor  dictates  the  diet  for  the 
eick  or  convalescent,  it's  tea  and  toast,  not 
<!offee  or  cocoa  and  toast  that  he  specifies.  Tea 
does  not  tax  the  nerves  or  stomach  as  does 
coffee.  It  is  a  food  as  well  as  a  mild  stimulant, 
and  the  cup  of  tea  has  even  more  food  value 
than  the  toast  that  generally  accompanies  it. 
If  well  people  would  use  tea  in  preference' to 
other  manufactured  beverages  there  would  be 
less  of  the  stomach  and  nerve '  'trouble"  which 
require  the  doctor's  regulation  of  the  diet. 

A  cup  of "  Salada"  Ceylon  Tea  is  the  best 
introduction  to  this  best  of  all  beverages, 
because  *  *  Salada  "  is  the  best  tea  at  its  best. 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  "  Salada  " 
send  ten  cents  for  a  trial  package  which 
makes  forty  cups. 

Our  booklet  "The  Story  of  the  Tea  Plant" 
sent  free.  Address  "  Salada"  Tea  Co.,  198 
West  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  HOWARD  WATCH 

here  will  be  no  more  Howards  as 
low  as  $37.50,  except  the  limited 
number  now  in  the  dealers'  hands. 
The  increasing  demand  for  our  better 
watches  compels  us  to  stop  making 
this  grade  and  concentrate  on  the  finer  movements. 
On  February  1  st,  of  this  year,  we  had  to  discontinue  the 
$35.00  Howard  as  we  announced  at  that  time,  and  on  June 
1 5th  we  made  the  last  of  the  $37.50  quality.  These  are 
both  excellent  watches. 

The  $35.00  watch  sold  out  so  fast  that  many  people 
were  disappointed.  They  didn't  see  the  jeweler  soon 
enough.  It  will  be  the  same  with  the  $37.50  if  those  who 
desire  them  do  not  act  quickly. 

See  your  jeweler  at  once,  there  will  never 
be  another  Howard  made  at  $37.50 

This  watch  is  1 7-jewel  single  roller  escapement,  tested 
in  its  case  at  the  factory — adjusted  to  three  positions,  tem- 
perature and  isochronism — in  hunting  case  only. 

We  wish  it  clearly  understood  that  this  is  not  a  raise  in 
price  of  Howard  watches.  It  means  that  we  have  to  in- 
crease our  production  of  the  finer  watches  and  we  can't  do 
that  by  hurrying  the  work.  In  65  years  of  watch  making 
history  a  Howard  has  never  been  slighted. 

Every  year  there  are  more  men  who  want  to  own  a 
Howard — never  quite  enough  to  go  around. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed  at  the  factory  and  a 
printed  ticket  attached. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  Howard  watch.  No 
jeweler  can  charge  you  more  than  the  printed  ticket  calls  for 
and  the  Howard  is  always  worth  that  price. 

Talk  to  the  Howard  jeweler  in  your  town — he  is  a 
good  man  to  know. 


GO 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  ana 

produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 

safe,  100  candle  power  light.    No 

1  wicic,  smolie,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


^iS?J  THE  BEST  LIGHTI 


,li^|POVfER> 


Lighted  instantly.  Over200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  tor  catalog 

THC;  BEST  I.IGHT  CO. 

OS  E.  5tta  St.,  Canton,  O. 


LIVER   UPSET.?    Try 

Huiiyadi  Jfanos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Unscrupulous      Druggists 


HORLICK'S 


MALTED  MILK 
Lunch  Tablets 


A    satisfying,    convenient    lunch,    for   travelers,    business    men    and    women. 

Just   the   thing   for   the   emergency.      For   children,    a    wholesome    substitute 

for  candy.     Have  a  package  handy  at  home,  in  your  desk,  traveling  bag  or  pocket. 

A»kfor  "HORLICK'S,"  Original- Genuine.    Druggists.    Free  Sample.    Racine,  Wis. 
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THE  combination  Column  Finder  and  Para- 
grapher  is  a  feature  so  essential  to  successful 
typewriter  operation  that  it  will  eventually  be 
incorporated  in  all  typewriters.  The  typewriter 
now  offering  this  feature  in  most  complete  form 
is  the 


VISIBLE  MODEL  10 

Let  us  send  complete  description  of  this  and  13  other 
exclusive  Smith  Premier  features. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.     Branches  everywhere 


Over  300  ofthctn— all  different— for  every  conceivable  use— and  sixty-one 
years  of  varnisli-raakins,'  experience  back  of  each.    Here  are  a  few  kinds: 

Interior  Work— "J«"  Preservative  Varnish  is  best,  except  for  floors. 
Never  blisters,  cracks  nor  turns  white.    Water  will  not  affect  it. 

Exterior  Work—"/*  8  L"  Spar  Finishing  Varnish  is  the  most  durable 
protection  for  all  outdoor  woodwork  and  marine  use.  Weather  proof,  temper- 
ature-proof and  salt-waterproof. 

White  Enamel  Work  calls  for  Vitralite  which  is  moisture-proof,  never 
turns  yellow  and  lasts. 


is  the  one  superior  finish  for  floors.    It's  heel-proof,  mar-proof,  water-proof. 

SEND  FOR  FREE   SAMPLE  PANEL 
finished  with'"61."    Test  it.     You  can  dent  the  wood,  but  cant  crack  tlu  var- 
nish.    It  will  prove  "()!"  the  floor  hnish  you  want. 

Send  for  our  New  Books— "Decorative  Interior  Finishing."  which   gives  valaahle 

pointers  for  the  home,  and  "The  Finished  Floor."  which  tells  how  to  care  for  floors. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  "P  &  L"  Varnishes  you  want,  send  to  us. 

PRATT&  LAMBERT-JNc. VARNISH  MAKERS  61  YEARS 

f  Addrau  ktviwia  f  hb  T«>.»u4*  StnM.  BuHtU.  N.  V.       )■  CuJ.  .Mnw  ib  CoaitwriilM  Um^  B^f.b<ir».  0«Uri» 

FACTORIES.     NEV/YORK     BUFTALO     CHICAGO    BRIDGEBURG.  CANADA   LONDON    PARIS  HAMBURG 

Bruck  0«nc«>  ud  W«rifci«in  te  St.  Lmm  «a4  Sw  Fr.ariif 
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Ripley  was  the  only  Yalcnsian  present.  He 
appeared  alone  on  the  veranda. 

"Hey,  Rip,  where's  your  crowd?"  de- 
manded the  President. 

Rip  was  blest  if  he  knew,  and  said  as 
much,  whereupon  the  pair  made  ready  for 
a   twosome. 

The  day  is  a  true  golfing  day,  and  once  on 
the  links  the  only  sign  of  the  cares  of  office 
is  a  Secret  Service  man  who  trudges  dutifully 
along  some  distance  behind  the  players. 
Other  than  he  there  is  practically  no  gallery 
to  "rattle"  the  Presidential  game — a  boon 
which  most  golfers  envy  him. 

It's  Classmate  Ripley's  honor  (he's  a  left- 
hander by  the  way)  and  he  gets  off  a  one- 
hundred-and-seventy-five-yard  drive  from 
the  first  tee.  This  hole  is  dead  straight  up- 
hill, and  a  matter  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards.  Then  it's  up  to  the  President.  Stoop- 
ing, as  is  fairly  well  known,  is  not  his  favorite 
sport.  Consequently  his  caddie,  a  fifteen- 
year-old  youth,  formerly  obscure,  but  now 
locally  famous,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Harold  Knowlton,  tees  up  his  ball,  and  you 
observe  that  he  uses  a  pretty  high  tee.  A 
long,  slow  glance  up  the  fairway,  a  careful 
adjustment  of  the  distance,  a  deliberate* 
drawback — and  all  of  those  pounds — well, 
less  than  three  hundred  of  them,  are  applied  to 
that  ball.  But  the  follow-through  is  defective, 
the  swing  is  a  little  stiff,  and,  tho  the  ball  flies 
straight  up  the  hill,  it's  a  short  drive,  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  certainly.  But 
it's  over  the  rough  that  guards  the  tee. 
The  midiron  is  overplayed  a  trifle,  and  the 
President  finds  himself  in  the  rough  and  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  green,  .\pproaching 
is  his  long  suit,  however,  and  he  lays  his 
niblick  fairly  on  the  green  where  Classmate 
Ripley  has  arrived,  also  in  three.  The  Presi- 
dent just  misses  a  five-foot  putt  for  a  four, 
but  Classmate  puts  his  down  with  ease, 
tho  he  has  a  long  putt. 

"  I  didn't  think  you'd  do  it.  Rip,"  says  the 
President  reproachfully,  and  goes  down  in 
five 

Just  here  the  missing  pair  ariive,  all  out 
of  breath,  having  hustled  across  country. 

"Hello,  where' ve  you  fellows  been?"  de- 
mands the  President. 

"Freight  train  wrecked  just  ahead  of  us. 
Judge,"  is  the  plea. 

"Well,"  says  the  President,  "you  cut  in 
just  after  us — or  just  ahead  of  us. .  That's 
better.  I've  got  a  lame  leg  and  I've  got  to 
play  slowly." 

So  Messrs.  Warrington  and  HoUistcr  tee 
up  and  swipe  away.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
rattled,  or  perhaps  they  are  out  of  breath. 
Yes,  call  it  that.  Anyhow,  one  of  them 
(nothing  shall  induce  me  to  tell  which)  swipes 
valiantly  antl  misses  his  ball  completely. 

"Was  that  a  practise  swing?"  inquires 
the  President  with  a  grin. 

The  fourth  hole  is  a  bad  one,  a  "bender," 
with  a  green  guarded  by  sand-traps.  The 
President  plays  up  cautiously  but  a  missed 
))utt— the  Presidential  bite  noire,  by  the 
^vay — gives  him  a  seven.  The  fifth  hole  is 
even  more  difficult,  but  Mr.  Taft  survives. 

Coming  to  the  sixth,  a  simpler  hole  of 
two  hundrctl  and  seventy  yards,  both  the 
President  and  Classmate  get  good  drives  away 
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—  something  under  two  luindrccl  yards  each; 
but  the  Prcsidcnl  foo/Uw  liis  iron  shot,  the 
ball  rolling  only  a  tow  yards  and  halting  just 
sliort  of  an  ugly  sand-trap. 

••Well,"  says  the  rrcKident  philosophically, 
"  that's  better  than  the  ditch.  That's  all  that 
I  can  say  for  it." 

Things  are  going  a  bit  wrong  in  the  exec- 
utive department  about  now,  for,  lifting  the 
ball  over  the  trap  with  his  niashie,  the  Presi- 
dent sends  it  into  a  deep  pit  on  the  far  side 
of  the  hole. 

"Pshaw!"  says  the  President.  "Here's 
a  seven  instead  of  a  three."  And  so  it  is, 
Classmate  getting  a  fair  five. 

"What  d'you  think  of  these  skating-rink 
gi^ens?"  demands  the  President  of  the  tardy 
pair  just  dri'ving  from  the  seventh  tee.  The 
tardy  pair  think  they  are  the  limit  and  go 
pelting  off  over  "  Myopia."  a  long  four-hun- 
dred-and-five-yard  hole,  bristling  with  pit- 
falls. Here  the  President  makes  his  first  poor 
<lrive,  a  ba<i  top. 

"Well,"  he  says,  "'twas  about  time." 

But  for  all  that,  he  gets  a  six,  only  one 
above  bogey,  making  a  good  recovery  and 
losing  the  hole  to  Classmate  only  by  reason 
of  .some  more  of  that  trouljlesome  putting. 

The  ninth  is  a  short  one  and  the  President 
has  a  chance — playing  three — to  halve  it 
with  Mr,  Ripley.  The  aluminum  putter 
fails  again  and  Mr.  Taft's  face  is  a  "study  in 
repression."  The  outward  trip  thus  ends 
with  this  showing: 

Bogey    4-r>-4-.")-,'>--4-5— 5-3--4() 

The  President r)-,")-:i-7 -7-7-6-6-4— ,"}() 

Mr.  Ripley    4-4-4-:)-7-5-6 -5-3—4;^ 

On  the  turn  the  tenth  hole  is  pretty  stiff 
with  a  blind  up-hill  drive  and  a  four-hundred- 
yard  stretch  full  of  traps. 

But  the  President  selects  this  hole  to  show 
that  Bogey  isn't  so  much  after  all.  He 
drives  a  clean  ball  that  just  clears  the  hill. 
Then  he  takes  a  long  drink  at  the  old  Iron 
pump  just  to  one  side  of  the  line  of  play, 
takes  a  mashie  from  his  bag,  and,  using  it 
as  a  cane,  he  begins  to  climb.  (He  limped 
steadily  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  round, 
but  made  no  complaint.) 

"Both  in?"  asks  the  President  eagerly  of 
his  caddy  as  he  reaches  the  hill-top.  The 
now  celebrated  caddy  grins.  "No,  sir," 
says  he,  "both  out." 

"Ah-h-h-h-hl"  says  the  President  with  a 
grunt  of  satisfaction.  Two  straight  brassies 
bring  Mr.  Taft's  ball  just  to  the  corner  of 
the  green,  the  second  barely  avoiding  an 
ugly  sand-trap.  This  time  the  putting  is 
good  and,  as  the  President  sinks  his  ball  in  a 
bogey  five,  he  gives  another  deep,  long 
"Ah-h-h-h-h!"  of  pure  content.   ...... 

This  makes  it  the  President's  honor  for 
the  first  time  since  the  fourth  hole.  The 
usual  deliberations  are  made.  The  President 
thoughtfully  scans  the  prospect,  the  big  stick 
rises  and  falls,  and — the  ball  rolls  about  thirty 
yards  into  the  tall  grass.  There  follows  a 
Taft-size  groan  of  angiiish.  "Oh-h-h-h!  I 
was  juat  going  to  knock  it  a  mile!"  is  the 
Presidential  coimnent. 

The  second  is  hkc  unto  the  first,  and  it's 
not  until  his  third  tliat  the  big  man  gets  the 
little  ball  into  the  fairway-.  It's  a  poor  hole 
all  round,  and  is  halved  in  six,  to  a  bogey  four. 

The  twelfth  is  a  four-hundred-and-fifteen- 
yard  affair  whose  tee  is  on  a  hill.     The  drive 
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TRADC^SSrMARK 


KEYSTONE 

SOLID   GOLD 


TRADE.  MAflH, 

JAS.BOSS 

GOLD  FILLED 


'J 


TRAO^  MARK 

CRESCENT 

GOLD  FILLED 


The  Marks  of  a 
Good  Watch  Case 

When  men  and  women  buy 
watches  they  think  of  the 
movement — the  **  works  "  as  they 
call  it — but  rarely  of  the  watch  case. 
Your  jeweler  buys  watch  cases  and 
movements  separately  and  combines 
them  to   make   a   complete   watch. 

You  are  particular  about  the  "works"  of  your 
watch — you  know  the  maker's  namej  do  you 
know  the  name  of  your  watch  case  ?  There  is 
room  there  for  adulteration — for  low  standards — 
for  the  cheapening  process  that  creeps  in  wher- 
ever folks  pay  f  orr/wr/^/V/^  without  knowing  about  it. 

The  trade  marks  illustrated  on  this  page  are 
standard  with  the  fine  jewelry  trade,  and  have 
been  for  50  years.  They  mean  absolute  in- 
tegrity in  bullion  value,  in  assay,  in  construc- 
tion of  a  watch  case. 

The  Keystone  Company  was  the  first  to 
guarantee  the  wear  of  gold-filled  cases — now- 
adays the  words  "guaranteed  for  20  years" 
have  become  so  common  that  you  may  find 
them  stamped  on  a  brass  case  washed  with  gold. 
The  only  real  guarantee  is  the  integrity  of  the 
maker — the  name  behind  the  case. 

The  marks  illustrated  on  this  page  are  your  safeguard} 
be  sure  to  find  them — they  are  not  hard  to  remember — 
Keystone  for  solid  gold — Jas.  Boss  or  Crescent  for  gold 
filled.  Even,'  good  jeweler  in  this  country  knows  the 
marks  and  carries  the  cases.  They  are  made  for  ladies' 
or  men's  watches — plain,  engine  turned,  engraved  or 
enamelled — all  sizes,  all  patterns. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co 

Philadelphia 
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WE  will  send  to  any  address, 
free,  our  booklet  explain- 
ing the  Certificates  issued 
b\  this  institution.  These  Certifi- 
cates yield  6%  per  annum  and  are 
secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
Real  Estate  worth  double  the 
obligation. 

Ask  for  booklet  "  E. ' 

CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON.    MISS. 

THE  BAA/f(  THAT  PAYS  S/X  PERCENT 
ONDOUBL  Y  SECURED  CERT/F/CATES  = 


geiaiGt^ 


tiMS^MIi! 


Keeps  teeth  white.  Maintains 
their  cleanliness.  Preserves  their 
soundness.     Effective  at  once. 

2Sc  everywhere 
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Smoke  Comfort 
Is  Spelled  Thus-'BBB" 

In  every  country  in  the  world  to-day, 
pipe  smokers  who  know  the  real  joys 
of  tobacco  ask  for,  demand  and  get  the 


Briar 


(.Made  in^ England) 


For  61  years — ever  since  French 
Briar  was  discovered — the  B  B  B  Pipe 
has  been  the  accepted,  acknowledged 
leader — the  pipe  with  a  prestige — the 
one  best  pipe  in  the  world. 

It  has  won  its  rank  by  its  peerless 
quality  as  a  pipe  and — even  more — by 
the  genuine,  unalloyed,  unapproached 
comfort  that  it  instills  into  every  smoke. 

To  get  allthzx.  tobacco  can  give  you, 
you  must  smoke  it  in  a  B  B  B  Pipe. 

All  Styles-All  Prices 

Sold  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  world.  Let  us 
send  you  our  illustrated  booklet.  Send  us  your 
dealer's  name  on  a  postal,  if  he  has  no  B  B  B 
Pipes,  and  we'll  arrange  for  you  to  get  one. 
ADOLPH  FRANKAU  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

121  West  23d  Street  New  York 


The  Good  of    Life 

AND  OTHER  LITTLE  ESSAYS 

By  Prof.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson, 
University  of  Chicago,  author  of  "  Foreign 
Classics  in  English,"  "  Some  New  Literary 
Valuations,"  etc.  i2mo,  cloth.  Price,$i.25, 
net ;  by  mail,  ;S!i.30. 

The  Latin  words  De  Omnibus  Rebus  et  Que- 
busdam  Allis  might  well  describe  this  book, 
because  the  little  essays  that  compose  the 
volume  treat  of  pretty  much  everything  in  the 
world,  and  of  a  few  things  besides !  There  are 
social  essays,  ethical  essays,  even  religious 
essays,  political  essays,  literary  essays,  essays 
descriptive,  essays  narrative,  essays  of  personal 
reminiscence,  essays  of  adventure  in  travel, 
pedagogical  essays,  biographical  essays^  histor- 
ical essays,  exegetical  essays,  essays  m  char- 
acter-sketching, essays  in  hygienics,  essays  in 
dietetics— all  with  a  play  of  humor  and  wit 
often  enlivening  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of 
discussions  that  brevity  and  the  touch-ana-go 
art  of  treatment  never  permit  to  grow  tedious. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  Ea*t  23rd  Street,  New  York 


7  7  American 
1 1     Cities 

have  thrown  off  Ward  Politics,  City  Bossism, 
Shameful  Waste  and  Graft  and  are  now  ruled  FOR 
THE    PEOPLE   AND    BY    THE    PEOPLE. 

The 
Des 


will  tell  you  how  they  did  it, 
and  the  book  of  the  hour  is  the 
one  just  issued  by  John  T. 
Hamilton  on 
l^^i^Sn^^  The  Dethronement  of  the  City 
Bot».  f  1. 20  net;  Ji. 30  postpaid. 

A   Idll  Funk  &  Wagnallt  Company,  N.  Y. 


is  down-hill  toward  a  road.  With  the  wind 
beliind  hini,  the  President  gets  off  a  two-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-five-yard  drive  that  wreathes 
his  face  in  a  grin  which  lasts  until  he  flubs 
his  brassie — 110  longer. 

"There  she  goes  into  the  road,"  he  grumbles. 

And  so  she  does.  .  .  .  But  this  is  one  of 
the  Classmate's  poorest  holes,  costing  him  a 
seven  and  lea\ang  the  President  only  three 
down 

The  fifteenth  is  a  notable  hole.  It  produces 
the  fancy  swearing  of  the  day. 

"Oh,  fiddle!"  remarks  the  President,  with 
every  appearance  of  sincerity.  There's  no 
denying  it.  There  are  plenty  of  witnesses. 
This  shocking  outburst  is  caused  by  a  drive 
that's  a  bit  topped  and  looks  sure  for  a  sand- 
trap. 

"It  got  over!"  shouted  the  ciiddy.  It  did, 
but  barely. 

"Did  it?"  says  the  President.  "WeU, 
with  this  -wind  in  your  favor,  to  waste  a  lot 
of  force  like  that's  enough  to  make  a  preacher 
swear  or — a — a — banker,  either."  (This  being 
a  dig  at  Classmate,  who  banks  for  a  living.) 
Under  this  gibe  Classmate  tops  a  brassie,  the 
ball  falling  into  a  trap. 

"It's  making  a  great  effort  to  get  out," 
says  Bill  Taft  of  Yale.  "Evidently  not  used 
to  such  a  locaUty."  With  that  he  tops  his 
own  brassie,  but  recovers  well  with  his  mashie. 
Falling  short  on  his  first  putt,  he  observes 
philosophically,  "I  was  a  coward."  So  it 
takes  him  a  seven  to  Classmate's  six. 

"How  goes  it,  golfers?"  is  his  hail  as  he 
overtakes  the  tardy  pair.  It  appears  that 
there  is  much  complaint  of  Colonel  Bogej'. 

"How  far  to  this  green?"  asks  Judge 
Warrington. 

"It's  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  yards," 
answers  Classmate. 

"Well,  give  me  an  iron,  then,"  retorts  the 
Judge,  at  which  excellent  jest  the  President 
roars  like  an  amiable  bull. 

vStraight  down-hill  is  the  sixteenth  hole, 
but  the  President  is  getting  a  Uttle  tired,  and 
the  last  three  holes  are  not  among  his  best. 
From  the  sixteenth  tee  he  drives  short  and 
finds  his  ball  in  a  trap,  remarking  reproach- 
fully to  his  caddy :  "  Look  at  that !  I  thought 
I'd  got  over.  Boy,  is  that  the  best  you  can 
do  for  me?" 

For  all  that,  he  makes  the  green  on  his 
second,  the  long  roll  carrying  it  on.  But  that 
fatal  extra  putt  gives  him  a  five  to  bogey's 
four.*  The  missed  putt  sees  the  Presidential 
putter  raised  in  vexation.  The  Presidential 
face  is  contorted  wdth  annoyance.  But  the 
Presid(!ntial  lips  remain  admirably  dumb. 

The  last  two  holes  Mr.  Taft  gets  in  six  and 

eight  with  some  weariness  on  the  home  hole. 

The  card  shows  the  record  of  the   last  nine 

and  the  honors  of  the  day  go  to  Mr.  Ripley, 

who  hiis  the  President  six  holes  and  seven 

strokes  up. 

The  President -)-6-6-6-4-7-5-6-8— .').S 

Mr.  Ripley     7-6-7-;)-C-6-o-o-ti — .")8 

Total  for  the  18  holes:    The  President,   lO.S 

(nassmate,  n(). 

The  President  enters  these  figures  in  his  red 
notebook  and  goes  in  to  luncheon,  beaming 
amiably  upon  the  conquering  Classmate. 
All  of  which  iiidicates  that  the  President's 
attitude  toward  his  golf-score  is  much  like 
his  stand  on  the  tariff.  He  desired  to  revise 
them  both  downward,  but  he'll  take  what 
he  can  get  and  make  no  fuss  about  it. 
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Sent  Free 

For  You  To  Try 


;  IT  E.\T.S 

\dirt/ 


Are  you  williog  to  let  this  silent, 
duatleas,  air-cleaning  machine, 
the 

31nbtntible  j^^^^c 

Renovator 

do   your   (all    hoiue-deaning? 

We  will  »end  one  to  you  on  trial 

-no  charge,  no  obligation.  The 

machine  will  ittelf  convince  you 

that  you    are    wasting  moneu, 

labor  and  time  in  trying  to  keep 

your  house  clean  without  its  help. 

The  Invincible  13  the 

great   Centrifugal    Fan 

Machine — 1(3  suction  is 

always  strong  and  steady 

— it  is    easily  attached, 

easily  operated,  and  will 

last  a  life  time. 

The  only  efficient  air- 
cleaning    machine    at    a 
moderate  price. 
ProT?  it  for  yourself.  Use 
a  trial  machine  in 
your  home.  Write 
for  free   illustrated 
booklets.  Dept.R. 
ELEaWC 
RENOVATOR 
MFG.  CO. 
2133  Fanners 
Bank  BIdg.. 
FitUbiirsh,Pa 


GORKY'S 
T  A  L.  e  s 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY. 


A    selectioo 
of  his  noted 
stories. 
Cloth,  J1.20. 
NEW  YORK 


^T>lp  A  1^  Speak  and  write  correctly  by  using 
*^*^*-^"^**  words  that  exactly  express  your 
meaning.  All  these  A  ]y|\  "A  Desk-book  of 
words  fully  explained  in  «W1/ Errors  in  English." 
By  Frank  H.  Vizetblly.  IVIJITTIT 
Price,  75  cents;  by  mail,  83  cents.  •  M\^  M  A_tf 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  ^Jew  York 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

SERIES 

"  By  Actual  Teat— the  Bett" 

For  School  and  Business  Uses 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Uies  Funk  &  Wagnalb  Standard  Dictionary. 

"The  Funk  &  Wagiialls  Standard  Dictionary 
is  wonderfully  comprehensive;  it  is  superb. 
For  ordinary  purposes  I  use  at  my  desk  an  ab- 
breviation of  this  Dictionary,  the  Students' 
Standard." 

Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 
March  3,  1909  U.  S.  Com.  of  Education 

W.  J.  Rolfe,  Author  and  Shakespearian 
Scholar,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  18,  1910, 
writes : 

"  The  Students'  Standard  Dictionary  sur- 
passes my  expectations.  It  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  work  for  comprehensiveness,  and  for 
compression,  so  far  as  typography  is  con- 
cerned, without  trial  to  the  eyes.  The  appen- 
dix is  admirable  for  the  great  variety  of  useful 
matter  it  contains  in  handy  form.  The  book 
will  be  my  desk  companion  hereafter." 

Penniylvania  Railroad  Trains  Equipped 
with  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary. 

"  Every  stenographer  on  our  limited  trains 
has  a  copy  of  the  Funk  &  \y agnails  Concise 
-Standard  Dictionary  in  his  kit.'' 

F.  N.Barksdale 
I  )ec.  27,  1909  Gen'l  Adv.  Mgr. 

w^«^  F(Y^  '^o  not  buy  a  dictionary  until 
I4  U  Id  Md  you  investigate  the  Funk  & 
rj\r.r,  Wagnalls  Standard.  Send 
*  »^«^«i*  {qj  descriptive  circulars  and 
easy  terms  of  purchase.  If  you  will  include  5 
cents  to  pay  wrapping  and  postage. we  will  also 
send  the  valuable  cloth-bound  booklet  "  Noted 
Names -Who's  Who  in  History,"  a  handbook 
packed  with  useful  information. 

Funk   &    Wagnalls    Company,    Pub's 
NEW   YORK 


uur  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  suivertlsers. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Waiting. — Aunt  Anna  asked  licr  \ht\r. 
nephew  wliat  lie  would  like  to  give  his  cousin 
for  his  birthday. 

"1  know,"  he  answered,  "Ixit  T  MlM't.  IWsj; 
enough." — The  Delineator. 


The  Ravages  of  Time. — Vicar's  Dauohtek 
— "I  suppose  the  rain  kept  you  from  the 
funeral  last  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Blogg?" 

Mrs.  Blogg— "Well,  partly,  miss;  but,  to 
speak  true,  wot  with  the  rhcuinatiz  and  doin' 
away  with  the  'am  and  the  cake  afterward, 
funerals  ain't  the  jaiuits  they  used  to  be  for 
me!" — London  Opinion. 


Mislaid. — The  hen  retiu-ned  to  her  nest, 
only  to  find  it  empty. 

"Very  funny,"  .said  she;  "I  can  never 
find  things  where  I  lay  them." — Lippincott's. 


A  Floral  Tribute. — A  young  English  gu-1, 
who   visited   Boston,   sent  the  following  to 
friends  in  that  city  on  her  return  home: 
"  If  strict  ideas  ever  come  true, 

A  Boston  lady  had  'em; 
She  did  not  say  'Chrysanthemum;' 
She  said  'Chrysanthemadam.'" 

— Boston  Herald. 


At  the  Restaurant. — Old  Gentleman  (to 
waiter) — "  Can  you  tell  me  if  my  wife  is  here  ? ' ' 

Waiter — "Yes,  sir,  eighth  hat  to  the  left." 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


In  a  Free  Country. — Irishman  (to  ward 
leader) — "^low  long  do  I  have  to  be  after 
livin'  in  this  country  before  I  can  steal  with- 
out gettin'  into  jail  ?" — Life. 


Short  Order. — "Won't  you  please  give  me 
an  order?"  pleaded  the  persistent  drummer. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  crusty  proprietor. 
"Get  out!" — Lippincott's. 


A  Near  Neighbor. — "Was  your  husband 
kind  to  you  during  your  illness  ? ' 

"  Kind  ?  Oh,  indade,  mum,  Mike  was  more 
loike  a  neighbor  than  a  husband." — Life. 


To  the  Stranger  Within  Your  Gates. — In  New 
England — "  What  do  you  know  ?" 
In  New  York — "  How  much  y'  got  ?  " 
In  the  South — "  Who  are  you  ?" 
In  the   West — "What  can  you  do?" — 
Life. 


The  Smile  Reminiscent. — "I  see  you  are 
smiling  at  my  jokes,"  said  the  waiting  con- 
tributor, hopefully. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  editor,  "that  courtesy  is 
due  when  one  meets  old  friends." — Philadel- 
phia Pvhlic  Ledger. 


What's  In  a  Name. — "I  don't  like  your 
heart  action,"  the  doctor  said,  applying  the 
stethoscope  again.  "You  have  had  some 
trouble  with  angina  pectoris." 

"You're  partly  right.  Doctor,"  said  the 
young  man  sheepishly;  "only  that  ain't  her 
name." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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of  Space 
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To  be  within  arm's  reach  of 
distant  cities  it  is  only  necessary 
to  be  within  arm's  reach  of  a  Bell 
Telephone.  It  annihilates  space 
and  provides  instantaneous  com- 
munication, both  near  and  far. 


to 


There  can  be  no  boundaries 
a  telephone  system  as  it   is 


now  understood  and  demanded. 
Every  community  is  a  center 
from  which  people  desire  com- 
munication in  every  direction, 
always  with  contiguous  territory, 
often  with  distant  points.  Each 
individual  user  may  at  any 
moment  need  the  long  distance 
lines  which  radiate  from  his  local 
center. 


An  exchange  which  is  purely 
local  has  a  certain  value.  If,  in 
addition  to  its  local  connections, 
it  has  connections  with  other 
contiguous  localities,  it  has  a 
largely  increased  value. 

If  it  is  universal  in  its  connec- 
tions and  inter-communications, 
it  is  indispensable  to  all  those 
whose  social  or  business  relations 
are  more  than  purely  local. 

A  telephone  system  which 
undertakes  to  meet  the  full  re- 
quirements of  the  public  must 
cover  with  its  exchanges  and 
connecting  links  the  whole 
country. 


The  Bell  Telephone  System  annihilates  space  for 
the  business  man  to-day.  It  brings  him  and  any  of 
his  far-away  social  or  business  interests  together, 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  *PoUcy» 


One  System, 


Universal  Service. 


Cn.rrkB     ^°  more  trouble   with 
Vi'OrnS  corns  il  you  use  A-Corn 

Salve.  Takes  them  out  by  the  roots, 
and  is  easT,  quicl£  and  painlees. 
1 5  Cents  at  druggists'  or  by  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,   Pbiladelphia 


WI,l|,i|,l|;iJIJIJI^UI,!|J|JU,JIJI,JUUIJUI.IUIJIiUJUJUI,JI.)l,l.)I^UI 

To  obtain  the  6';i  income  yielded  by  our 
Secured  Certificates  the  holder  need 
onl  y  cl  i  p  the  attached  coupons  month!  v. 
quarterly  or  semi-annually  and  he  re- 
ceives the  amount  promptly. 
We  will  gladly  send  our  booklet  "F" 
upon  request. 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

■  CAPITAL  tSUgPLUS  MOO  OOP  00    SALT.LAKE  CITY. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  bv  Chas.  Ferguson.    90c. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, Publishers,  New  York. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  »  '•ent 
depoiit,  freigrht  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  »ou  ar*  not  Mtlifled 
afttr  atiDE  lbs  bicycle  10  day«. 
nn  yflT  nilV  <»  i>^vcle  or  apair 
UUnlll  BUI  of  tires  ttom  anyone 
at  any  price  udIII  joo  receive  our  Utert 
art  catalogs  illuati>tin(  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prtcet  »nd  marvelous  new  offere. 
nilC  PCIIT  '•  "U  it  will  cost  yon  to 
UHC  UCn  l  write  a  poBtal  and  every- 
thing win  be  lent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Tou  will  get  much  valuable  io- 
tonnation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIKES,  Ck>a8ter  -  Brake  rep* 
wheels,  lampi.  lundrle.  at  half  usual  pricei^ 

MEAOGYGLEGO.  OeptA.174CHICA60 
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THE  BRUSH 
THAT  HOLDS 
ITS  BRISTLES 
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WHITE  TEETH 

When  the  teeth  are  PER- 
FECTLY  CLEAN  they  are  as 
white  as  nature  made  them. 

The  regular  use  of  a  Kleanwell 
Tooth  Brush  will  preserve  the 
natural  color  of  the  teeth.  But  your 
tooth  brush  must  fit  your  mouth. 
There  are  ten  Kle2mwell  shapes. 
One  will  exactly  suit  you. 

Kleanwell  bristles  do  not  come 
out  in  your  mouth  —  they  are 
anchored  in  the  back. 

SOLDINASEALEDBOX 

The  Brisco  Kleanwell  seal  on 
the  box  and  the  name  on  the  brush 
guarantee  the  genuine.  Adults' 
and  children's  sizes. 

For  Sale  Everywhere  35c.  each 

Send  4c.  for  Dolly's  Klean> 
well — a  tiny  tooth  brush. 

Brush  your  hair  with  a  Brisco 
Brush.  Reaches  the  scalp.  Belter 
than  a  tonic.  Style  shown  below  is 
a  populeur  one.  No.  2  at  $1.50. 
Look  for  the  name  BRISCO  on 
each  brush. 


Rt'ail  Estnte  Flrixt  MortK'aiM-  Itonds 

Becurcd  by  productive  farm  lands  i>r  Kan»us  City, 
Missouri,  wi'U-iiiiproved  prtujeiiy. 
Municipal  Itoiids 

yielding  4%  to  h%,  secured  by  direct  taxation  on 
the  prosperous  "Middle  West."  Securities  backed 
by  experience  and  capital.  Ask  for  Circular  E64 
and  Booklet  "D"    explaining. 

COMMERCE  TRUST  COMPANY 
Ital  One  Million.   Kansas  City,  MlssonH. 
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RUNNING  lA/AXER 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

Pumped  from  stream,  pond  or 
spring.  Water  r.iiscd  to  any  height  in 
any  quantity.  No  expense  for  pow- 
er, no  trouble,  no  repairs  Simple, 
economical,  reliable.  Thousands 
used;  all  hiphly  endorsed.  Entire 
satisfaction  assured  wiih  every 


FOSTER  SJ^V^  RAM 


W  li  r  n  oui'e 
nstaltnd.    ex-  , 
pcnsn  cikU     Pumps 
(Jiiy   and    iiiK^t  au- 
t<>:nuti(-ally.      No  at- 
tention or  expense  to 
maintain.    Book 
Write  us. 


of  helpful  suecestiuns  trvt' 

Power  Specialty  Co.,  2140  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

August  5. — The  International  Peace  Conference 
at  Stockholm  clo.ses;  American  action  with  re- 
gard to  limitation  of  armaments  i.s  said  to  have 
been  highly  praised. 

August   6. — Advices  from  Honolulu  report    that 
t  he  germ  of  leprosy  has  been  isolated. 
The  English  super-Dreadnought  Lion  is  launched 
at   Devonport,  England;    she   is   TOO  feet  long 
and  will  carry  eight  13.5-inch  guns. 

August  7. — Persian  government  forces  storm  a 
position  of  the  Nationalists  at  Teheran;  42 
casualties  are  reported  and  600  Nationalists 
are  captured. 

II  is  announced  at  Paris  that  Edmond  Rostand, 
author  of  "Chanticleer,"  has  won  the  grand 
prize  offered  by  the  French  Society  for  tlie  Pro- 
t  eel  ion  of  Animals. 

August  8. — The  American  yacht  ircv/icard, 
owned  by  A.  S.  Cochran,  of  New  York,  wins  the 
international  gold  cup  at  the  Cowes  regatta. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Catholic  junta  at  San 
Sebastian  has  planned  a  monster  demonstra- 
tion in  northern  Spain  and  that  relations  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  Portugal  are  becoming 
strained. 

August  9. — The  Sungari  agreement  between 
Russia  and  China  is  signed  at  Pekin,  China 
abandoning  her  claim  to  a  free  trading  zone  on 
l)otli  sides  of  the  boundary. 

-\ugust  11. — The  Pan-American  Congress  at 
Buenos  .'Vires  adopts  a  resolution  favoring  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
j)uhlics  into  a  Pan-American  Union  under  the 
l)residency  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
I'uited  States. 

Domestic 

.Vugiist  o. — The  Pilgrims  Monimieut  at  Province- 
town,  .Mass.,  is  formally  dedicated  by  Presi- 
dent Taft. 

,\uKust  6. — It  is  announced  at  Washington  that 
the  Secret  Service  made  316  arrests  for  coun- 
terfeiting last  year. 

.\.  conference  of  railroad  attorneys  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  ends  and  issues  a  statement  re- 
I)orted  to  indicate  a  changed  attitude  toward 
government  regulation. 

Governor  Warner  of  Michigan  signs  a  charter 
granting  the  commission  form  of  government 
to  Port  Huron. 

.\ugusl  9. — A  fire  originating  in  the  lumber  dis- 
trict in  Boston  destrovs  property  worth  over 
.« 1,000,000. 

.Mayor  (laynor  of  New  York  is  shot  by  a  dis- 
charged Dock  Department  employee  on  the 
.A.tlaiitic  liner  on  which  the  Mayor  was  about 
to  .sail  for  Europe;   he  is  expected  to  recover. 

August  10. — Fifteen  members  of  the  mob  at 
Newark,  O.,  which  lynched  Carl  Etherington 
on  .July  S,  are  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree. 

At  an  asiation  meet  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
Walter  Brookins  steers  his  biplane  into  a  group 
of  spectators  to  avoid  being  driven  into  a 
crowded  grand  stand  by  a  gust  of  wind;  severe 
injuries  to  himself  and  to  some  of  the  specta- 
tors result. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
|)hilaiithropist,  dies  at  Waltham,  Mass. 


Recent  Census  Returns 

Akron,  O 69,067,  a  gain  of 

.\llentowii,  Pa 51,913,  a  gain  of 

.\iin  Arbor,  Mich 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  .  .  102,054,  a  gain  of 
Brownsville,  Tex.    .  .  .  10,517,  a  gain  of 

(.'aguas,  P.  R 

Camden,  N.  J 94,538,  a  gain  of 

Chickasha,    Okla 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.29,078,  a  gain  of 

Cumberland,  Md 21,839,  a  gain  of 

District  of  Columbia  331,069,  a  gain  of 

Evan.sville,  Ind 69,647,  a  gain  of 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  112,571,  a  gain  of 

Hartford,  Conn 98,915,  a  gain  of 

Houston,  Tex 78,800,  a  gain  of 

Mavaguez,  P.   R 

Moline,  111 24,199,  a  gain  of 

Mirskogee,  Okla 25,278,  a  gain  of 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  .30,445,  a  gain  of 

Ponce,  P.  R 

Porto  Rico 1 

Reading,  Pa 96.071,  a  gain  of 

Rock  Island,  111 24,335,  a  gain  of 

San  Angelo,  Te.x.  .  •. 

San  tluan,  P.  R 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 214,744,  a  gain  of 

Temple  City,  Tex 10,993,  a  gain  of 
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10,354 
24.5%, 
10,320 
37.9%, 
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18.8% 
18  <r 
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23. 9<;, 
76.6';r 
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40.3% 

427    ';, 

56.5% 
35,027 
,118,012 
21.7%, 
24.8% 
10,321 
48,716 
12,615 
31.7% 
55.5';; 


A  Woman's  Minute. — "I'll  bo  roaily  in  a 
minute,"  slie  .said  to  her  husband. 

"You  needn't  hurry  now."  he  called  up 
some  time  later.  "I  find  that  I  ishall  have 
to  shave  again." — Dcfntil  Fire  J'rcxs. 


Al^cationNeeessity- 


GOOD   Field  and 
Marine  Glass  adds 
enormously  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  a  vaca- 
tion.   But  to  have  a  glass  that 
combines  in  ONE  the  service 
of    several   glasses,    that  is   fitted 
equally  for  day  or  night  use,  for  view- 
ing distant  or  near-by  objects — such 
glass  is  '"A  Vacation  Necessitj-." 


Binoculars 


The  ONE  Clata  that  Serves 
ALL  PurposeM 

By  simply  turning  a  small 
metal  disc,  while  holding  the 
glass,  the  user  can  instantly 
change  frmn  a  high  to  a  low 
power  glass.     Travelers, 
Tourists,  Automobilists,  Sportsmen,  Nature 
Students,  etc.,  will  at  once  appreciate  this  ad- 
vantage.  And  yet  DA-NITE  Binoculars  cost 
considerably   less   than   ordinary  one-power 
glasses—  Only  $15.00. 

including  handsome  leather  carrying  case  and 
leather  cord  for  glasses.  Write  for  Booklet  F-i. 
If  your  deiiler  does  not  have  DA-NITE 
^^  Binoculars,  send  direct  to 

^  McINTIRE,  MAGEE  &  BROWN  CO. 

g    C^     723  Sansom  street,       Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Hay  Fever 

and  Asthma  are  cjuickly  relieved  by  the  use  of  an 
effective  device  which  we  will  send  to  any  sufferer  for 
seven  days'  free  trial.  They  may  then  decide  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  keep  it.  This  device  filters  the 
air  of  all  foreign  matter,  dust  and  pollen  which  cause 
the  irritation  known  as  Hay  Fever  and  produce  par- 
oxysms of  Asthma. 

No  medicines  are  used- no  operation  Is  required. 
The  use  of  this  mars'elous  device  will  bring  quick 
relief  to  any  sufferer.  Persons  who  are  compelled  to 
breathe  a  great  deal  of  dust  find  this  device  of  imme- 
diate relief.  It  protects  the  sensitive  membranes  of 
the  nasal  cavities  from  all  foreign  matter  in  the  air, 
thus  eliminating  the  irritation. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Hay  Fever  or  Asthma 
send  your  name  and  address.  You  can  use  this 
device  seven  days  before  deciding  to  keep  it. — The" 
Nasalfilter  Company,  434  Globe  Building,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  (2) 
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"You-Know" 

Sharpens  anv  razor  blade  (.old  style  or 
safety)    to   the '  finest    cutting  djo  Cfk 

edge  it  ever  had.    Price  «p.J.i»V 

Take  advantage  of  the  10  days  FREE 
TRIAL.  Send  us  your  dealer's  name,  and 
thioiii-li  him  we  will  deliver  the  KEENOH  to 
vou.  Use  it  10  days  before  you  decide.  At  any 
rate  send  for  booklet  "  Are  you  Edge- Wise." 

The  KEENOH  Company 
40',  Fort  Street  West,    DETROIT.  MICH. 
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^HE  BREACH  between  President  Taft  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt  appears  to-day  to  have  widened  beyond  all 
closing."  So  says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
•(Ind.)  in  its  news  columns  as  we  go  to  press,  and  so  say  many 
other  papers.  All  this,  so  the  press  informs  us,  has  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  position  of 
temporary  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Convention.  This 
defeat,  in  turn,  is  attributed  to  a  "  deal  "  made  by  President 
Taft  with  the  New  York  machine  to  "  down  "  Roosevelt  now  and 
send  Taft  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  in  1912.  As  to 
those  statements  or  rumors,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  points  out,  that,  "in  their  most  positive 
form,  they  came  from  Oyster  Bay,  not  Beverly."  The  Post 
remarks  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  old  skill  in  using  the  press  for 
his  own  ends  has  not  deserted  him, "  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Hence  it  is  quite  incredible  that  several  newspaper  corre- 
ispondents  near  the  court  of  Sagamore  Hill  should  independently, 
and  without  any  hint  from  above,  have  arrived  at  the  inference 
tnat  the  action  of  the  New  York  State  Committee  in  voting 
■down  Roosevelt  proves  that  the  President  has  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Barnes  and  Woodruff,  which  is  defensive  as  re- 
gards the  delegates  of  1912,  but  offensive  as  regards  Roosevelt. 
;So  much  for  that  side  of  the  story  of  the  cooling  of  the  warm 
friendship  of  Bill  and  Theodore.  On  the  other  side,  we  have 
the  fact  that  friends  of  Taft  have  been  growingly  suspicious  of 
the  attitude  of  Roosevelt.  They  have  pointed  to  the  latter's 
•entire  lack  of  cordiality,  to  his  ostentatious  refusal  to  speak  a 
"word  for  the  President,  while  consorting  freely  with  his  party 
■enemies  ;  and  have  freely  said  that  if  Roosevelt  had  really  come 
home  with  the  deliberate  purpose  to  undermine  Taft  and  put 
himself  in  line  for  the  succession  in  1912,  he  could  not  have 
•chosen  a  line  of  conduct  better  adapted  to  that  end." 

Well,  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  repudiates  Mr.  Taft,  says  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  he  repudiates  himself,  and  concludes  in 
italics  that  "  the  Roosevelt  machine  has  nothing  better  to  its 
credit  than  William  Howard  Taft."  For,  if  we  turn  to  what  is 
the  only  solid  basis  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Taft  among  the  pro- 
gressive Republicans,  the  tariff,  observes  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.),  "we  are  confronted  by  the  familiar  fact  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  not  in  all  the  years  of  his  activity  in  national 
affairs  shown  the  faintest  real  interest  in  the  tariff."  There 
is,  adds  The  Times,  "  something  approaching  the  ludicrous  in 
the  notion  of  his  leading  or  joining  the  insurgent  movement  on 
that  issue."  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.)  urges  that 
the  "  alleged  differences  between  the  Colonel  and  the  President 


should  be  encouraged  by  every  means,"  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Democratic  party.  And  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  also 
feels  "  that  everything  is  in  first-class  shape  for  an  over- 
whelming Democratic  victory  in  November." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement  given  out  after  the  vote  by  which 
he  was  defeated,  is  as  follows : 

"  To  the  various  persons  who  asked  me  whether  I  would  accept 
the  position  of  temporary  chairman  of  the  State  Convention  I 
said  that  I  would  do  so  only  if  they  were  sure,  after  knowing 
my  attitude,  that  they  desired  me,  because  my  speech  would 
be  of  such  a  character  that  it  might  help  if  the  convention 
nominated  the  right  kind  of  a  man  on  a  clear-cut,  progressive 
platform,  but  that  it  would  hurt  if  neither  the  right  kind  of  a 
man  were  nominated  nor  the  right  kind  of  a  platform  adopted." 

In  its  news  columns  the  New  York  Times  calls  this  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's fourth  defeat  since  his  return  to  this  country.  It  enumer- 
ates them  all  in  the  following  order : 

"  First,  the  New  York  State  legislature  ignored  his  recom- 
mendation that  the  extraordinary  session  pass  the  Direct 
Primaries  Bill.  Then  his  nephew,  Theodore  Douglas  Robinson, 
was  defeated  for  the  Senatorial  nomination  in  the  Thirty-second 
Senatorial  District,  Vice-President  Sherman  engineering  the 
defeat.  Then,  again,  the  refusal  of  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention in  Ohio  to  sustain  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friend  Garfield  and 
adopt  a  '  progressive  '  platform  came  as  a  third  defeat  for  the 
Colonel.  But  it  was  admitted  even  among  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
friends  that  the  action  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
yesterday  was  the  heaviest  blow  yet." 

Timothy  Woodruff,  the  State  Chairman,  is,  by  the  same  paper, 
reported  to  have  said,  "  We  are  not  going  to  let  these  fellows 
turn  New  York  into  a  crazy  State,"  and  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  a 
committeeman,  that  "  the  foolishness  of  it  all  was  to  bring  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  name  in  here  to  be  kicked  like  a  football  all  over 
the  lot."  Upon  this  episode  the  conservative  Republican  New 
York  Tribune  remarks : 

"  The  cabal  of  leaders  which  refused  to  make  Mr.  Roosevelt 
temporary  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  has 
demonstrated  again  that  it  is  indifferent  to  the  party's  welfare. 
No  issue  is  involved  in  the  personalities  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
and  of  Vice-President  Sherman.  So  far  as  the  men  themselves 
are  concerned.  Republicans  are  as  well  pleased  to  have  Mr. 
Sherman  temporary  chairman  as  they  would  have  been  to  have 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  that  place.  The  incident  gains  its  significance 
solely  because  the  '  Old  Guard  '  chose  the  course  that  it  adopted 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  was  in  perfect  control  of 
the  management  and  of  the  fortunes  of  the  party.  It  wanted 
to  show  that  its  power  and  prestige  were  undiminished,  that  it 
was  going  to  make  good  its  boast  that  men  like  Hughes  are 
mere  birds  of  passage,  while  the  '  Old  Guard '  is  a  permanent 
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TROUBLE. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

institution.  Messrs.  Barnes,  Woodruff,  and  Wadsworth  opposed 
Colonel  Roosevelt  because  he  allied  himself  with  the  forces  of 
progress  in  declaring  for  direct  primaries,  and  because,  as  he 
says  in  his  statement,  published  this  morning,  he  made  it  plain 
to  every  one  that  if  he  were  to  be  the  temporary  chairman  of 
the  convention  his  '  key-note  '  speech  would  be  a  blow  to  reac- 
tion.    They  are  taking  no  risks  in  their  reactionary  policies." 

And  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  cries  out: 

"  There  is  no  hope  of  Republican  success  in  a  campaign  line- 
up dominated  by  these  men.  The  only  hope  of  that  outcome 
coincides  with  the  imperative  duty  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  of 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  rank  and  file,  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  That  is  to  take  up  the  gage  of  battle,  fight  the  ma- 
chine to  a  standstill,  crush  it  utterly  in  the  name  of  all  that 
Republicanism  ever  stood  for,  and  face  the  Democratic  enemy 
— the  silent  partner  in  the  long-standing  bipartizan  combine — 
with  the  high  advantage  of  a  moral  purpose  and  a  popular  cause 
to  offset  the  inevitable  disadvantage  of  a  factional  war." 

From  now  until  the  convention  New  York,  says  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  will  be  the  most  interesting  battle- 
ground in  the  country.  "  The  bridges  have  been  burned,  the 
Rubicon  has  been  crossed,  and  the  harmony  that  was  so  much 
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desired  in  the  Empire  State,  under  present  conditions  seems 
well-nigh  unattainable."  They  freed  his  hands,  says  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  (Ind.  Rep.)  speaking  of  the  New  York 
Old  Guard,  "when  they  might  have  fettered  them,"  while  the 
Troy  Press  (Dem.)  announces  that  "  the  Roosevelt  craze  has 
subsided."  The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  sums  up  the  various 
comparisons  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  President  Taft  thus: 

"  In  the  practical  promotion  of  the  '  policies  '  President  Taft 
has  far  surpassed  his  predecessor.  This  is  not  because  Mr. 
Taft  is  any  more  in  earnest  for  the  '  policies,'  but  simply  be- 
cause he,  personally  and  temperamentally,  happens  to  be  a 
more  welcome  person  to  the  Federal  legislators  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt  ever  was  or  ever  could  be.  President  Taft  has  there- 
fore been  able  to  get  Congress  to  do  for  him  that  which  it 
would  never  have  done  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  if  he  had  been  in  the 
White  House. 

"  These  various  versions  of  the  grievance  which  is  said  to  be 
impelling  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  a  rupture  of  previous  friendly 
relations  with  his  old  friend  and  his  choice  for  President  do  not 
come  in  any  instance,  so  far  as  we  know,  from  the  Colonel 
himself.  If  they  did,  they  would  exhibit  the  only  living  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a  mood  as  little  admirable  as 
that  of  the  wolf  in  the  fable.     In  his  several  and  inconsequen- 
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THE    OUTLOOK. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  A  mcrican. 


GKISCOII   HAD   FIXT  THE   CHAIR,  BtTT"— 

At  the  last  moment  Standpat  Jim  slipt  in. 

—Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

tial  accusations  against  the  milder  animal  standing  in  the  water 
that  had  flowed  past  him,  the  voracious  egoist  of  the  fable,  for 
his  own  purposes,  was  seeking  any  sort  of  pretext  for  an 
attack. " 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  is  but  one  of  many 
papers  which  believe  that  the  ex-President  is  now  definitely 
alined  with  the  insurgents  : 

"  He  takes  his  place  beside  Bristow  and  Cummins  in  the  West  ^ 
with  James  R.  Garfield  and  his  mismanaged  cause  in  this  State ; 
with  the  great  progressive  movement  wherever  staged.  He  is 
against  Aldrich,  Cannon,  and  Dick 

•^Here,  then,  we  have  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  President  already 
Pdst  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Long  before  the  Colonel's  return 
from  Africa  it  had  become  perfectly  apparent  that  they  could 
not  continue  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  their  vision  ex- 
tended in  opposite  directions.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  Colonel  would  be  obliged,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
independence  of  thought,  to  part  company  with  the  man  whom 
he  put  in  the  White  House  against  the  judgment  of  the  nation. 

"  The  declaration  is  evidently  made  only  after  mature  thought. 
This  is  far  from  a  snap  decision.  He  has  interviewed  repre- 
sentative men  on  both  sides.  He  may  be  wrong— tho  the  coun- 
try will  not  believe  it— but  he  can  not  be  accused  of  hasty 
speaking." 
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THE   COMMITTEE   THAT   SNUBBED  MR.  ROOSEVELT. 

The  Republican  State  Committee  of  New  York  in  session.      Among  prominent  members  may  be  seen  (1)  Chairman  Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 
(2)  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  (3)  William  L.  Ward,  (4)  George  W.  Aldridge,  (5)  Francis  Hendricks,  (6)  James  W.  Wadsworth. 


A  DEMOCRATIC  VIEW  OF  HIGH  PRICES 

Now  THAT  we  are  entering  upon  a  heated  political  cam- 
paign, the  "cost-of-living"  issue  once  more  obtrudes 
itself  in  the  shape  of  the  somewhat  delayed  report  of 
the  minority  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  which  investi- 
gated this  subject.  The  majority  report  of  this  committee, 
which  was  headed  by  Senator  Lodge,  was  reviewed  in  these 
•columns  early  last  month.  It  exonerated  the  tariff  and  enumer- 
ated some  fifteen  causes  as  contributing  to  the  remarkable  ad- 
vance in  commodity  prices  in  the  last  decade.  The  report  signed 
by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  "  Select  Committee  on  Wages 
and  the  Prices  of  Commodities,"  Messrs.  Johnston,  of  Alabama, 
Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  and  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  attacks 
each  of  the  causes  cited  by  the  majority  as  sharing  in  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  names  only  the  tariff,  the  trusts,  and  the  in- 
creased gold  supply.  Being  "  without  sufficient  data  "  they  de- 
cline to  apportion  the  degree  of  responsibility  between  these 
three  causes,  but  "  that  the  two  first  are  the  chief  malefactors 
we  have  no  doubt,  and  they  are  of  our  own  creation  or  permis- 
sion." Moreover,  they  tell  us,  the  second  of  the  three  is  itself 
dependent  on  the  first,  for  "  there  are  few  trusts  that  could  sur- 
vive a  revenue  tariff  "  : 

"  They  flourish  only  under  the  shadow  of  high  protective  walls. 
Standing  behind  these  walls  that  shut  off  foreign  competition 
and  destroy  domestic  competition  by  consolidations  and  absorp- 
tions, they  are  limited  only  to  selling  at  a  fraction  less  than 
the  foreign  price  plus  the  protective  duty.  That  they  reduce 
cost  of  production  seems  certain,  but  it  is  in  rare  cases  that  the 
public  or  the  laborers  employed  by  them  participate  in  the 
enlarged  profit.  So  enormous  have  been  their  profits  that  we 
find  organizations  springing  up  all  over  the  country,  like  the 
Elgin  Board  of  Trade,  the  wholesale  grocers,  lumber-dealers — 
associations  that  have  contributed  largely  to  the  advance  in 
prices  and  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  manufacturers  of  certain 
goods  in  reducing  the  weight  of  contents  of  packages  from  20 
to  50  per  cent,  and  maintaining  the  same  prices. " 

As  proof  that  wages  would  not  fall  with  the  removal  or  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  tariff,  these  Democratic  Senators  cite 
the  experience  of  Great  Britain : 

"  It  is  about  sixty  years  since  Great  Britain  adopted  free 
trade,  and  during  that  time,  according  to  a  table  published  in 
Whitaker's  "  Almanac,"  wages  have  increased  81.7  per  cent,  and 
prices  only  3  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  well  seen  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  tariff  in  England  did  not  bring  down  the  rate  of 
■wages.     Neither  would  it  in  this  country.     If  we  remove  the 


obstruction,  allowing  prices  to  sink  to  their  natural  level,  the 
question  of  wages  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  itself. " 

In  the  Payne  Tariff  these  investigators  find  several  instances 
where  it  seems  to  them  that  household  expenses  have  been  in- 
creased, instead  of  having  been  decreased : 

"  The  Payne-Aldrich  Bill  took  broom  corn  from  the  free  list 
and  made  it  dutiable  at  $3  per  ton.  Thereupon  the  price  to  the 
consumer  advances  $1.20  per  dozen  on  brooms,  the  tariff  being 
represented  by  about  one-fifth  of  a  cent  and  the  graft  by 
$1.19f,  the  consumer  being  the  victim. 

"  In  all  the  United  States  there  were  5  per  cent,  of  the  people 
directly  financially  interested  in  maintaining  the  exorbitant 
tariff  on  woolen  goods,  and  perhaps  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  this 
5  per  cent,  got  95  per  cent,  of  the  spoils  beyond  a  living ;  and 
yet  every  citizen  must  liave  woolen  garments  and  blankets. 

"  We  doubt  not  that  every  increase  in  cost  of  these  goods  has 
added  its  thousands  of  victims  to  the  silent  tenants  of  the 
cemeteries  and  graveyards  ;  yet  every  effort  to  reduce  even  the 
most  prohibitory  duties,  so  as  to  permit  every  American  citizen 
to  be  warmly  clad  at  a  reasonable  cost,  was  persistently  voted 
down 

"  Champagne  was  put  on  the  schedules  at  from  54  to  66  per 
cent.,  while  wearing-apparel  was  taxed  from  80  to  92  per  cent. 

"  Drinking  champagne  was  to  be  encouraged  and  wearing 
woolen  clothes  discouraged.  So  with  hats,  those  bringing  not 
over  $4.50  per  dozen  were  taxed  77  per  cent,  and  those  valued 
at  more  than  $18  per  dozen  47  per  cent. 

"  The  President  was  misled  into  stating  in  his  Winona  speech 
that  because  the  duties  in  more  items  had  been  reduced  than 
increased  there  had  been  a  revision  downward. 

"  The  President  argued  that  inasmuch  as  654  items  were  re- 
duced and  220  increased  there  was  a  revision  downward.  It  is 
an  argument  based  on  numbers,  not  results,  and  is  fallacious." 

Other  statements  of  this  document,  which  may  figure  as  cam- 
paign ammunition  for  the  Democrats  this  fall,  are  thus  summed 
up  by  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"  A  special  attack  is  made  on  the  wool  and  cotton  schedule, 
and  the  duties  on  steel  and  sugar  come  in  for  a  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  report  sets  forth  that  the  increase  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  population  and  that  therefore  the  increased  prices  of  farm 
products  can  not  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  there  has  been 
an  increased  demand  for  these  products  due  to  the  growth  of 
population. 

"  The  committee  points  "out  as  a  significant  fact  that  the 
United  States  produced  more  farm  products  in  1909  than  in 
1900,  but  that  the  exportation  was  smaller  in  1909  than  in  1900. 
The  minority  invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  according  to 
testimony  taken  by  the  committee  the  wages  of  farm  laborers 
increased  50  per  cent,  between  1900  and  1909,  and  they  say  that 
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no  such  increase  is  shown  in  any  of  the  wage-scales  in  the  pro- 
tected industries. 

"  The  minority  says  that  another  blunder  was  made  in  the  re- 
port submitted  by  Senator  Lodge,  in  which  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  '  reduced  fertility  of  land,  resulting  in  lower  aver- 
age production  or  increased  expenditures  for  fertilization,'  was 
a  factor  in  determining  the  price  of  farm  products.  Senator 
Johnston  and  his  colleagues  quote  from  the  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  show  that  the  average  production 
an  aci'e  was  greater  in  1909  than  in  1900  as  to  every  product 
entering  into  ordinary  consumption,  including  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  and  potatoes 

"  The  Democratic  members  agree  with  their  Republican 
brethren  that  the  increased  production  of  gold  has  enhanced 
prices,  but  they  deny  that  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  in- 
crease. If  the  rise  in  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
27  per  cent,  and  in  the  United  States  62  per  cent.,  here  is  a 
difference  of  35  per  cent.  Increased  gold 
supply,  operating  alike  everywhere,  can  not 
account,  therefore,  for  this  additional  35 
per  cent,  that  we  have  experienced  in  the 
United  States." 

The  report  signed  by  Senators  Johnston, 
Clarke,  and  Smith  is  characterized  by  the 
Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  as  a  "very 
strong  document,"  and  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  refers  to  its 
"  cogent  arguments. "  The  Brooklyn  Citizen 
(Dem.),  while  granting  that  both  of  the  re- 
ports on  the  subject  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing are  open  to  attack  on  the  ground  of 
partizanship,  concludes  that  "  the  Demo- 
cratic report  has  this  advantage  over  the 
Republican  report,  that  it  is  fortified  by 
indisputable  facts." 

On  the  other  hand, the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.),  finding  both  reports  faulty,  juggling 
with  statistics,  and  striving  to  make  politi- 
cal capital  for  the  respective  parties,  asserts 
that  "  the  majority  report  did  deal  in  a 
somewhat  intelligent  manner  with  farm 
produce  as  an  important  factor  in  proving 
by  analogy  that  the  tariff  did  not  cause 
high  prices,"  and  adds: 


cent,  each  in  light  and  sundries,  while  the  report  on  wages 
shows  an  increase  averaging  about  20  per  cent,  in  the  nine- 
years.  Upon  these  facts  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Ind.  Rep.). 
is  led  to  remark  as  follows : 

"  The  margin  is  uncomfortably  close,  and  leaves  the  wage- 
earner  apparently  in  the  position  of  using  almost  every  penny- 
he  earns  to  meet  the  cost  of  necessities,  without  leaving 
any  '  rainy-day  '  margin  or  any  provision  against  old  age  and; 

accidents 

"  The  net  result  of  the  report  appears  to  be  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased,  aside  from  the  advance  in  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs, largely  by  reason  of  the  change  in  the  standards  of  living. 
"  Against  such  conditions  there  is  little  hope  of  successful: 
legislation.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  people  the  right  to 
live  in  better  houses,  wear  better  clothes,  attend  amusements, 
and  demand  vacationsj  even  tho  the  supply- 
ing of  these  demands  be  at  the  cost  of  all 
margins  and  make  an  end  of  old-fashioned 
thrift.  The  question,  apparently,  is  one 
which  the  consumers  must  solve  for  them- 
selves, with  such  help  as  the  Congress  and 
legislatures  may  afford  by  checking  com- 
binations and  trust  plans  that  raise  prices 
without  reason." 


"THE  LADY-IN-CHIEF" 

RICH  IN  HONORS,  says  the  New 
York  World,  Florence  Nightingale 
died  "  leaving  the  world,  which  had 
paid  tribute  to  her  as  it  has  to  few  women, 
her  debtor. "  The  newspapers  variously  call 
her  "the  Lady-in-Chief , "  "the  Lady  with 
the  Lamp,"  "the  Lady  of  the  Crimea,"  in 
reference  to  the  service  she  rendered  Great 
Britain  and  the  world  on  the  battle-fields  of 
the  Crimean  War.    Longfellow  wrote  of  her : 

On  England's  annals  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song 

That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 

From  portals  of  the  past. 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land 

A  noble  type  of  good 

Heroic  womanhood. 


"  If  a  jury  of  impartial  men  were  sitting 
in  the  case  of  the  Republican  Senators  versus  the  Democratic 
Senators  we  think  that  they  would  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  ma- 
jority report,  and  yet  it  is  as  full  of  holes  as  a  sieve.  Neither 
report  is  likely  to  have  much  effect  in  the  political  campaign." 

Here  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  evidently  disagrees,  for 
it  believes  that  the  division  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  party 
lines  betokens  that  the  Payne  Tariff  is  to  be  a  paramount  issue 
in  the  Congressional  campaign.     We  read : 

"  The  majority  report  subordinates  the  tariff  in  tracing  ac- 
countability for  high  prices.  The  minority  report  charges  the 
tariff  with  being  the  most  apparent  and  effective  influence  ;  not 
alone  the  Payne  Law,  but  preceding  legislation,  as  framed  on 
the  principle  of  protection.  Probably  in  not  a  few  Democratic 
strongholds  this  latter  point  will  not  be  prest.  But  in  the  sense 
that  the  Payne  Law  is  an  iniquitous  example  of  tariff-making 
on  any  tolerable  theory,  the  Democrats  are  sure  of  a  solid  party 
following  and  the  support  of  independent  opinion,  the  amount 
of  which  can  not  be  calculated  until  the  votes  are  cast  on  the 
next  occasion  of  a  public  utterance." 

Another  set  of  "  cost-of-living  "  figures  which  are  occasioning 
comment  by  the  press,  have  been  furnished  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  It  is  shown  that  a 
family  of  normal  size,  earning  from  $600  to  $700  a  year,  spent 
$611.58  for  necessities  in*1901  as  against  $737.28  in  1910.  Fig- 
ures representing  inquiries  in  several  thousand  families  show 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  food,  20  per  cent,  in 
clothing,  15  per  cent,  in  fuel,  12  per  cent,  in  rents,  and  10  per 


FLORENCE    NIGHTINGALE 


The  lamp  referred  to  is  the  nurse's  lamp 
with  which  she  used  to  make  her  nocturnal  rounds  of  the 
hospitals  when  all  was  silent. 

She  was  born  in  Florence,  Italy,  May  12,  1820,  of  wealthy 
parents  who  owned  an  estate  in  Derbyshire.  The  New  York 
Sun  goes  on  to  say : 

"  When  she  was  eighteen  she  was  taken  to  London  to  be  pre- 
sented at  court.  She  met  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  reformer,  who 
had  done  much  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  English 
prisons.  It  was  by  talking  to  this  woman  that  Miss  Nightin- 
gale was  first  attracted  to  the  idea  of  hospital  work.  When 
she  was  taken  the  following  year  to  the  Continent  for  the  reg- 
ular trip  that  the  Nightingale  family  always  made,  instead  of 
devoting  herself  to  the  doings  of  society  she  inquired  into  hos- 
pital systems.  She  spent  nine  years  visiting  the  Continental 
cities  and  studying  their  nursing  sisterhoods.  In  1851  she  en- 
rolled herself  as  voluntary  nurse  in  the  training-home  at  Kaiser- 
werth  in  Germany.  Later  she  studied  in  the  Paris  hospital 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  but  her  health 
broke  down  and  she  returned  home  to  Lea  Hurst. 

"  The  Crimean  War  started  and  it  soon  became  known  in  Eng- 
land that  the  enemy  was  nowise  near  so  dangerous  to  the 
British  troops  as  was  the  condition  of  the  camps  and  the  hos- 
pitals in  which  the  sick  were  put.  The  percentage  of  fatali- 
ties was  unbelievably  high  and  the  whole  situation  called  for 
prompt  handling. 

"  The  activities  of  Miss  Nightingale  had  not  passed  unnoticed 
at  home  in  England,  and  Sir  Sidney  Herbert,  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department,  said  it  was  a  womati  ^  task  that  had  to  be 
undertaken  at  the  Crimea.  It  happened  that  in  1854,  just  at 
the  same  time  that  Miss  Nightingale  wrote  a  letter  to  him  ask- 
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IF   WE    MUST    HAVE    A    STATUE    TO    THE     INDIAN    IN    NEW    YORK 
HARBOR,  WHY    NOT    SOMETHING    APPROPRIATE,   LIKE  THIS? 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press. 


''ill.',  1 


LO,  THE  POOR  Indian!    whose  untutored  mind 

SEES    GRAFTERS    ON    BOTH    SIDES,   BEFORE,   BEHIND. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  MinneapoUs  Journal. 


THE    RED   MAN'S    BURDEN 


ing  that  she  might  go  to  the  scene  of  war  to  help  succor  the 
sick,  Sir  Sidney  wrote  a  letter  which  crossed  hers,  asking  her 
to  do  this  very  thing.  A  few  days  later  she  left  with  a  party 
of  thirty-four  nurses  to  take  up  the  work." 

Before  her  arrival,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the 
letters  of  Sir  Howard  Russell,  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  told 

"  how  thousands  of  British  soldiers  not  only  in  the  military 
hospitals  at  Scutari,  but  at  Kululi,  lay  for  weeks  practically 
without  medical  attendance,  their  wounds  undrest,  without 
proper  nourishment,  and  in  quarters  so  filthy  that  a  perfectly 
well  person  must  become  ill  from  breathing  the  disease-laden 
air.  They  told  of  the  awful  death-rate,  which  was  42  per  cent, 
at  Scutari,  and  52  per  cent,  at  Kululi.  Eighty  per  cent,  of 
those  whose  limbs  were  amputated  died  of  gangrene.  The  sick- 
'list  amounted  to  more  than  13,000.  In  the  Turkish  barracks  on 
the  Bosphorus  there  were  two  miles  of  sick-beds  in  double  file 
along  the  corridors.  Rats  were  all  over  the  place,  and  ran 
over  the  helpless  patients.  Lastly,  the  correspondents  placed 
the  blame  where  it  properly  belonged,  on  the  red-taped  military 
'bureaucracy,  that  totally  failed  to  grasp  the  situation,  and 
allowed  stores  and  medical  supplies  to  lie  in  ships  in  the  harbor 

merely  because  no  one  ordered  them  to  be  landed 

"  From  that  time  until  she  left  for  home  one  and  one-half 
years  later,  Florence  Nightingale's  word  was  law,  in  so  far  as 
it  concerned  hospital  management.  She  cut  red  tape,  reorgan- 
ized the  hospitals,  and  made  them  fit  places  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Her  remarkable  executive  ability  enabled  her  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  thus  reduce  the  death-rate  and 
save  thousands  of  lives." 

Her  work  was  as  epochal,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  as 
that  of  Lister  and  Pasteur  in  therapeutics ;  it  not  only  made 
possible  but  assured  the  subsequent  achievements  of  military 
nursing  and  hygiene,  from  our  Sanitary  Commission  to  the  feats 
of  the  Japanese  in  their  Russian  war."  Because  of  her  work, 
says  the  New  York  Sun  editorially,  "  no  civilized  nation  has 
ventured  on  war  without  preparing  for  the  care  of  its  sick  and 
wounded."  With  the  nursing-scissors  that  swung  at  her  belt, 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "she  cut  the  red  tape  which 
had  bound  the  hands  of  army  surgeons  under  orders. "  In  1907, 
says  the  Boston  Transcript,  "  King  Edward  conferred  on  Miss 
Nightingale  the  Order  of  Merit — the  greatest  award  which  the 
Sovereign  can  bestow  for  meritorious  public  service."  And  the 
Boston  Herald  observes :  "  In  other  times  she  would  have 
ibeen  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  saint. " 


DRINKING  ON  THE   INCREASE 

WHILE  it  is  generally  admitted  that  temperance  sen- 
timent is  increasing  in  the  United  States,  yet  official 
figures  seem  to  show  that  the  people  are  drinking 
more  liquor,  and  the  daily  press  are  again  putting  the  question, 
"  Does  Prohibition  prohibit  ?  "  Each  year  shows  an  increase  of 
"  dry  "  territory,  and  Prohibitionists  have  been  quoted  as  esti- 
mating that  more  than  half  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
is  under  State-wide  or  local  prohibition,  yet  a  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  tells  us  that  the  receipts 
from  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  have  been  increasing  for  ten 
years,  those  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  considerably  exceed- 
ing those  of  any  preceding  year  except  1907.  "  Using  the  reve- 
nues as  a  guide  to  quantity  consumed,  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,"  notes 
the  New  York  Sun,  which  goes  on  to  present  a  summary  of  the 
more  important  figures  in  the  Commissioner's  report,  a  report, 
by  the  way,  which  it  deems  "  scarcely  consoling  to  the  Dries  "  : 

"The  reported  consumption  of  domestic  spirits,  including  the 
product  of  fruits  as  well  as  of  grains,  is,  for  1900,  95,651,396 
gallons,  and  for  1910,  128,657,776.  In  the  same  time  the  imports 
of  spirits  have  increased  from  1,705,468  gallons  to  4,262,421 
gallons.  Consumption  of  fluids  classed  as  fermented  liquors 
has  increased  from  39,330,849  barrels  in  1900  to  59,485,117  in 
1910,  50  per  cent." 

A  fact  which  The  Sun's  Washington  correspondent  also  man- 
ages to  glean  from  the  Internal  Revenue  figures  is  that  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  cigaret-smokers.  Altho  the  per- 
capita  consumption  of  cigars  has  increased  10  per  cent.,  still 
more  remarkable  has  been  the  increased  use  of  cigarets. 

"  Ten  years  ago  the  American  people  smoked  two  cigars  to 
one  cigaret;  to-day  the  number  of  each  consumed  is  about 
the  same.  The  record  of  cigaret  production  in  1900  shows  the 
use  of  2,639,899,785,  while  the  record  of  1910  shows  7,874,300,- 
329  cigarets,  as  compared  with  8,139,030,144  cigars." 

The  New  York  Times  is  tempted  to  inquire  "  what  effect,  if 
any,  the  wide-spread  Prohibition  movement  of  recent  years  has 
had  upon  the  actual  drinking  habits  of  the  people,"  and  con- 
cludes editorially  that  an  increased  per-capita  consumption 
from  16.50  gallons  in  1897  to   21.85   gallons   in  1909,  with    an 
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apparently  rising  scale  to  date  "  holds  forth  slight  hope  that 
prohibition  has  acomplished  more  than  to  stimulate  the  thirst 
of  the  new  Prohibition  States." 

Secretary  G.  R.  Washburne,  of  the  National  Model  License 
League,  asserts  that  prohibition  is  directly  responsible  for  the 

enormous  increase  in  the 


consumption   of 
for  it  has 


liquors 


"  caused  the  introduction 
of  bottles,  cases,  jugs, 
and  barrels  of  various 
kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks 
into  homes  where  liquor 
had  never  entered  under 
the  license  system.  The 
success  of  the  mail-order 
business  has  been  pro- 
portionate to  the  spread 
of  '  dry  '  territory,  not 
to  mention  the  growth 
of  the  blind-tiger  and 
moonshining  industries. " 

According  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Prohibition  Press, 
this  increased  consump- 
tion of  liquor  is  simply 
a  call  to  the  antiliquor 
hosts  to  stop  meddling 
with  compromise  and 
halfway  measures  and 
to  make  an  aggressive 
campaign  for  the  "  com- 
plete abolition  of  all  in- 
terstate traffic  in  intox- 
icating liquors."  Then  every  "manufacturer  of  alcoholic 
poison  "  will  be  bottled  up  within  his  own  State  until  the 
people  of  that  commonwealth  decide  to  shut  him  up  altogether. 


HIBAM    W.  JOHNSON, 

The  insurgent  leader  who  has  won  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor  of 
California  after  a  campaign  of  vigorous 
speech-making  in  which  he  attacked  the 
influence  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  the  politics  of  his  State. 


CALIFORNIA  INSURGENCY 

THE  FIRST  State  primary  election  held  in  California 
having  resulted  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  insurgent 
wing  of  the  Republican  party,  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  hastens  to  inform  its  readers  that  the  California  brand 
of  insurgency  is  very  different  from  that  found  in  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, and  Wisconsin.  That  is,  there  has  been  no  very  pronounced 
hostility  to  the  Payne  Tariff  and  no  violent  denunciation  of 
"  Cannonism. "  Moreover,  the  active  campaigning  of  the  insur- 
gents was  made  principally  on  State  issues,  Mr.  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  who  won  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  being  out- 
spoken in  denunciation  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  al- 
leged domination  of  the  regular  Republican  machine.  The 
press,  as  a  rule,  however,  are  inclined  to  view  the  victory  of 
Mr,  Johnson  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League 
ticket  as  simply  another  great  wave  of  that  progressive  Repub- 
licanism which  has  been  sweeping  over  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  five  competitors  in  the  race  for  the  Republican 
nomination,  but  only  Charles  F.  Curry,  running  independently, 
and  Alden  Anderson,  the  "  regular "  candidate,  proved  to  be 
serious  rivals.  The  campaign  lasted  five  months,  and  was 
characterized  by  much  bitterness  and  a  free  use  of  personal- 
ities. Ex-Forester  Gifford  Pinchot  made  several  speeches  for 
the  insurgent  candidates,  giving  special  assistance  to  William 
Kent,  who  defeated  Congressman  Duncan  E.  McKinley  in  the 
Second  District.  The  Panama-Pacific-Fair  issue  was  raised  by 
both  sides.  The  San  Francisco  Post  (Ind.)  declared  that  "A 
vote  for  Hiram  Johnson  is  a  vote  to  give  the  fair  to  New 
Orleans,"  for  his  nomination  would  be  construed  as  an  open 
disapproval  of    President  Taft's    Administration.      This  was 


answered  by  Johnson  in  a  San  Francisco  speech  in  the  following 
words : 

"  Do  you  people  realize  why  nothing  has  yet  been  done  for  you 
in  Washington,  you  people  of  San  Francisco  ?  Do  you  know 
why  the  National  legislature  has  not  given  you  the  great  expo- 
sition ?  It  is  because  Washington  has  declared  that  the  govern- 
ment of  your  city  was  too  rotten.  That  is  the  fact,  and  I  stand 
ready  to  prove  every  word  that  I  have  uttered.  Do  you  not 
realize  the  ignominy  and  shame  heaped  upon  this  great  munici- 
pality in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  ?  My  God,  you  people  of  San 
Francisco,  how  long  will  it  take  you  to  learn  that  good  govern- 
ment and  good  business  go  hand  in  hand? 

"  Do  you  want  to  prove  to  the  nation  its  charge  against  your 
city  by  continuing  in  your  State  government  the  men  who  have 
debauched,  polluted,  and  corrupted  it  ? 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  not  one  insurgent  who  was  in  the  last 
Congress  has  been  defeated  for  reelection,  and  that  throughout 
the  nation  the  insurgents  are  making  tremendous  gains  that 
will  put  them  in  absolute  control  of  the  next  Congress  ? 
Furthermore,  do  you  not  realize  that  the  stand-patters  and 
'  regulars  '  are  going  down  to  defeat  all  over  the  nation,  and 
that  their  places  are  being  taken  by  progressive  men  ?  Wake 
up,  California,  and  realize  that  to  win  anything  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  nation  you  must  drive  out  the  forces  of  corrup- 
tion from  your  government.  Then  you  men  of  San  Francisco, 
let  us  clean  up  our  city  and  we  will  have  no  trouble  getting  the 
great  Panama-Pacific  Exposition." 

In  California,  the  Johnson  candidacy  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  ^anYranciso  Bulletin  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  Oakland  ^n-gwirer 
(Ind.  Rep.),  and  the  Los  Angeles £'xpress  (Ind.),  while  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  (Ind.  Rep.)  and  The  Post  (Ind.),  Call  (Rep.),^ 
and  Chronicle  (Ind.)  in  San  Francisco  were  arrayed  against 
him. 

Eastern  newspaper  comment  after  the  event  is  largely  con- 
fined to  noting  the  result  in  California  as  another  insurgent 
triumph.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  calls  especial 
attention  to  the  fact  that  with  Johnson  three  insurgent  Con- 
gressmen were  nominated — "  if  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  is 
not  pretty  plain  at  Beverly  to-day,  when  will  it  be  ?  "  This 
paper  goes  on  to  congratulate  California  upon  "  having,  in  sport- 
ing language,  delivered  a  body-blow  to  its  real  despot — the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company."  In  another  editorial  The 
Evening  Post  hints  that  the  smashing  of  the  California  bosses 
by  means  of  the  direct  primary  may  help  "  to  explain  why  the 
New  York  bosses  dread  it  as  the  devil  does  holy  water."  Mr. 
Johnson's  unexpected  strength  in  the  cities,  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  be  weak  proves  to  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.) 
that  "  the  progressives  are  not  all  farmers,  that  the  determina- 
tion to  have  a  new  and  a  square  deal  is  not  confined  to  any 
class;  no  more  is  it  confined  to  any  State."  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  agrees  with  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  that  "  Johnson's  success  means  the  worst  defeat  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad's  political  organization  has  ever  received."" 

It  adds : 

"  The  whole  power  of  this  organization  was  exerted  to  pre- 
vent the  nomination  of  a  man  whom  it  could  never  hope  to 
control. 

"  This  peculiar  angle  of  the  campaign  compelled  the  insurgent 
Johnson  to  do  most  of  his  traveling  about  the  State  by  automo- 
bile. He  covered  close  to  10,000  miles  and  addresthalf  as  many 
meetings  and  hardly  stept  aboard  a  railroad  train." 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  Johnson's  campaign  Is 
noted  by  the  New  York  World : 

"  Grove  Johnson,  the  Sacramento  lawyer,  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  most  notorious  representatives  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  politics  and  in  the  courts  during  the  palmy  days  of 
Collis  P.  Huntington.  In  spite  of  an  unsavory  past  he  regularly 
served  in  the  State  legislature  from  his  county  and  later  for  a 
brief  period  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 
A  cynical,  thick-skinned  politician,  with  acknowledged  railroad 
connections,  his  name  was  a  by-word  throughout  the  State. 

"  In  the  present  campaign  it  is  Grove  Johnson's  son,  Hiram 
Johnson,  who  has  headed  the  Republican  insurgent  movement 
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and  led  the  fight  against  the  Southern  Pacific  machine,  which 
in  Huntington's  time  was  and  to-day  still  is  controlled  by 
William  F.  Herrin,  the  Democratic  lawyer  at  the  head  of  the 
railroad's  legal  department  in  California.  In  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  railroad  and  its  political  agents  Hiram  Johnson  has 
been  as  bitter  and  unsparing  as  his  father  was  servile  and  un- 
scrupulous. 

"  For  a  parallel  case,  but  one  perhaps  less  striking,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  to  fiction  and  read  the  chapters  of  railroad  politics 
in  New  Hampshire  as  told  by  Winston  Churchill  in  '  Mr,  Crewe's 
Career. '  " 


THE   RUBBER   WRANGLE 

ONE  OF  THE  most  reverberating  shots  fired  by  the 
Kansas  insurgents  against  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff 
during  Speaker  Cannon's  invasion  of  that  State  was  the 
charge  that  Senator  Aldrich  increased  the  duty  on  rubber  goods 
in  the  interest  of  his  own  pocket.  The  author  of  this  charge 
was  Senator  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  a  leader  of  Kansas  insurgency. 
But  since  the  Rhode  Island  Senator  has  broken  a  rule  of  his 
political  lifetime  to  answer  his  accuser  many  papers  believe 
that  the  charge  has  become  a  boomerang  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.),  is  likely  to  throw  the 
whole  camp  of  Western  insurgency  into  confusion.  The  gist  of 
Mr.  Bristow's  accusation  is  that  Senator  Aldrich,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  procured  a  5-per-cent.  ad- 
vance in  the  tariff  on  manufactured  rubber  goods  in  order  to 
benefit  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  of  which  he  is  a 
director,  and  that  the  company  in  question,  which  Mr.  Bristow 
describes  as  a  trust,  immediately  made  a  large  advance  in 
prices  and  increased  its  dividends.  In  a  letter  to  Representa- 
tive William  B.  McKinley,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,  Senator  Aldrich  remarks  that 
the  reiteration  of  the  "  absurd  misstatements  "  in  regard  to  him- 
self and  the  rubber  schedule  "  furnishes  such  a  characteristic 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  criticisms  and  the  character  of 
certain  critics  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1909  that  it  seems  to  me  de- 


IF   HE    CAN    JUST   KICK    THOSE    BOOTS    OFF. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

sirable  that  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  should  be  made. "     He 
then  summarizes  Senator  Bristow's  statement  as  follows : 

"  1.  That  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  I  was 
chairman,  increased  the  duty  upon  certain  manufactures  of 
rubber  from  30  to  35  per  cent. 


"  2.  That  during  the  session,  or  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  I,  in  connection  with  others,  had  organized 
a  gigantic  rubber  trust,  known  as  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Company,  in  which  I  was  a  large  stockholder  and  director. 

"  3.  That  this  huge  rubber  trust  immediately  advanced  largely 
the  price  of  crude  rubber,  '  the  supply  of  which  it  absolutely 
controls. ' 

"  4.  That  this  vast  rubber  monopoly,  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Company    was  able,  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the 


THAT    LEANING    TOWER. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

tariff  referred  to,  to  advance — and  did  rapidly  advance — the 
price  of  every  rubber  product,  'from  automobile  tires  to  babies' 
rattles. ' 

"  5.  That  the  increase  in  the  rate  on  rubber  manufactures  from 
30  to  35  per  cent,  enabled  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company 
to  realize  immediately  enormous  profits,  as  shown  by  the  large 
dividends  it  had  paid  in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year, 
and  that  the  increase  in  rates  was  brought  about  with  this  end 
in  view." 

It  is  true,  he  continues,  that  the  rate  was  increased  5  per 
cent,  on  certain  manufactures  of  rubber,  and  that  he  is  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company.  But,  he  adds, 
"  none  of  the  other  statements  referred  to  contains  a  single  ele- 
ment of  truth."  The  increase,  he  explains,  was  designed  to 
make  the  tariff  uniform  on  kindred  articles,  thereby  avoiding 
litigation  and  facilitating  the  work  of  the  customs  officers.  And 
the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  dealing  only  in  crude 
rubber  (which  is  on  the  free  list)  and  not  in  manufactured  rub- 
ber, has  no  interest  whatever,  he  explains,  in  this  increased 
rate.  To  the  assertion  that  his  company  "  absolutely  controls 
the  crude  rubber  supply  "  he  answers : 

"  The  world's  production  of  crude  rubber  in  1909  was  about 
175,000,000  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  took  about  93,- 
000,000  pounds.  The  production  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Company  and  its  subordinate  companies  was  about  10,000,000 
pounds,  or  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole." 

To  quote  further : 

"  Neither  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  nor  any  of 
its  subordinate  companies — and  in  this  I  include  the  two  com- 
panies whose  charters  were  surrendered  in  1909 — have  now  or 
ever  have  had  any  interest  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
any  business  except  in  the  production  of  crude  rubber  in  coun- 
tries outside  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  sale  and  delivery 
of  its  crude-rubber  product  in  available  markets,  both  here  and 
abroad. 

"  Neither  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  nor  any  of  its 
subordinate  companies  have  ever  had  the  slightest  interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article  covered  by 
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the  change  in  rates  on  rubber  manufactures  in  the  paragraph 
alluded  to,  or  otherwise ;  and  neither  the  Intercontinental  Rub- 
ber Company  nor  any  of  its  subordinate  companies  have  ever  had 
any  part  in  any  combination,  agreement,  arrangement,  or  under- 
standing with  any  company  or  person  with  reference  to  any 
manufactured  product  of  rubber  or  the  price  of  any  such  product. 

"  The  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  is  not  in  any  sense 
nor  of  tiny  kind — good  or  bad — a  rubber  trust 

"  As  to  the  dividends  paid  by  the  Intercontinental  Rubber 
Company  on  its  preferred  stock  in  the  early  months  of  this 
present  year,  I  will  say  that  these  were  deferred  payments  of 
cumulative  dividends ;  deferred,  as  the  earnings  of  the  company 
had  theretofore  been  used  in  the  development  of  its  business. 
Not  one  mill  of  the  earnings  from  which  dividends  were  paid 
could  be  attributed,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  the  tariff  of 
the  United  States  or  to  any  change  in  tariff  rates 

"  The  price  of  crude  rubber  is  fixt  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
by  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  governed 
by  auction  sales  at  London  and  Antwerp.  The'great  increase 
in  the  price  in  recent  years  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  demand  for  automobile  tires  and  for  electrical 
and  other  industrial  uses,  with  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
available  supply.  The  change  in  our  tariff  of  5  per  cent,  on  a 
very  limited  number  of  the  manufactures  of  rubber  in  August, 
1909,  had  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  had  the  movement  of  the 
tides 

"  The  change  in  the  tariff  on  manufactures  of  rubber  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  from  30  to  35  per  cent.,  in  Paragraph  463, 
was  not  made  or  recommended  for  protective  purposes  or  at  the 
instance  of  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  domestic  manufacturer. 
It  was  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Treasury  experts, 
solely  for  administrative  purposes 

"  The  committee  found  that  if  the  desired  uniformity  was 
secured  by  making  all  the  rates  30  per  cent,  instead  of  35  per 
cent,  this  would  have  involved  a  loss  of  revenue — based  upon 
the  importations  of  1908 — of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
Therefore  they  decided  to  recommend  the  uniform  rate  of  35 
per  cent." 

Replying  to  Senator  Aldrich's  letter  in  a  speech  in  Milwaukee, 
Senator  Bristow  reiterates  his  assertion  that  the  Interconti- 
nental Rubber  Company  is  a  trust,  and  points  out  that  anything 
which  increases  the  manufacturers'  profits  enables  them  to  pay 
more  for  the  raw  material.  He  also  quotes  from  the  charter 
of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company  to  show  that  it  "  is 
empowered  to  transact  any  kind  of  business  on  earth  except 
preaching  the  gospel."  As  reported  in  a  Milwaukee  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Mr.  Aldrich  admits  that  the  increased  duty  on  manufactures 
of  rubber  was  an  added  protection  given  to  the  American  man- 
ufacturers when  it  was  not  needed ;  that  as  a  result  of  this 
increased  duty  they  could  advance  the  price  to  the  American 
consumer  without  danger  of  competition  from  foreign  sources, 
and  therefore  Mr.  Aldrich's  company  would  be  able  to  sell  its 
product  to  them  at  higher  prices.  If  they  refused  to  patronize 
him,  under  his  charter,  he  has  ample  powers  to  engage  in  any 


kind  of  competition  with  them,  and  would  be  backed  by  the 
Ryans,  the  Guggenheims,  and  Rockefellers,  and  no  sensible 
man  in  business  would  desire  to  undertake  to  compete  with, 
those  powerful  interests." 

The  preponderance  of  newspaper  opinion,  however,  seems  to 
be  that  not  only  has  the  insurgent  Senator  failed  to  substantiate 
his  charges,  but  that  Senator  Aldrich  has  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated himself.  "The  answer  is  explicit  as  to  the  charge  that 
the  change  of  rate  was  made  by  Mr.  Aldrich  in  his  own  private 
interest,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  remarks 
that  muck-rakers  should  be  more  careful  to  distinguish  between, 
fact  and  conjecture.  Mr.  Bristow's  second  attack,  declares  the 
New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  "  is  dust- throwing,  and  will  not  deceive 
any  one  who  cares  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion."  Among 
other  papers  of  all  political  complexions  which  find  Senator 
Aldrich's  reply  convincing  are  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.), 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  the  Denver  Republican  (Rep.), 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  the  New  Orleans  Times-Demo- 
crat (Dem.),  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  the  Rochester  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle  (Rep.),  the  New  York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.), 
the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  San  Francisco  C/ironicie 
(Ind.),  and  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.). 

On  the  other  hand,  many  papers  agree  with  the  Washington 
Times  (Ind.)  that  "  the  statement  of  the  Senate  leader  has  not 
settled  the  controversy."  Among  these  are  the  New  York 
World  (Ind.  Dem.),  the  Louisville  Post  (Ind.),  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  (Rep.),  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  1)he 
Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.),  the  Chicago  News  (Ind.)  and  Tribune 
(Rep.),  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Ind.),  the  Pittsburg 
Post  (Dem.),  and  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.).  Referring  to 
the  scope  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company's  charter 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  says: 

"  That  charter  has  the  '  promise  and  potency  *  of  being  stretched 
to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground  outside  of  the  production  and 
marketing  of  crude  rubber,  and  criticism  upon  increasing  the 
duty  is  not  entirely  silenced  by  stating  what  it  has  done  and 
has  not  done  in  the  few  months  during  which  it  has  had  such 
unlimited  corporate  powers." 

Says  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.) : 

"  The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  invariably  sub- 
ordinated the  interests  of  the  consumers  of  the  country  to 
those  of  the  manufacturers  of  his  State.  The  higher  duty  on 
rubber  goods  is  in  line  with  his  inflexible  policy. 

"  Now  that  the  Senator  has  begun  explaining,  let  him  keep 
on.  Let  him  attempt  to  justify  the  cotton  schedule,  which 
vexes  the  people  more  than  the  rubber  duties.  And  when  he  is 
through  with  that  there  are  one  or  two  other  schedules  which 
should  have  his  attention." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


All  Greece  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Euripides  has  had  a  play  accepted 
by  Charles  Frohman. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

In  the  Insurgent  column,  no  doubt,  Aldrich  puts  down  Cummins  as  the 
rank  and  Bristow  as  the  file. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Speaker  Cannon  might  now  point  with  pride  to  the  reported  collapse 
of  insurgency  in  Honduras. — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

TwEMTV-Two  storks  were  recently  brought  from  Europe  to  New  York. 
Too  late,  however,  to  help  out  the  1910  census. — Toledo  Blade. 

In  his  name  Bear-Bull,  the  Cheyenne  Indian  chief,  who  recently  died, 
seems  to  have  cornered  the  market. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

The  President  and  the  Colonel  are  on  the  friendliest  of  terms,  no  doubt, 
but  they  manage  to  conceal  the  fact  witli  admirable  skill. — Newark  Neivs. 

The  Spaniard  who  took  three  futile  shots  at  the  ex-Prime  Minister  probably 
didn't  realize  how  much  smaller  a  man  is  after  going  out  of  office. — Dallas 
News. 

A  HOMING  pigeon  has  established  a  record  flight  of  1,000  miles  in  five 
days.  The  feat  was  accomphshed  without  breaking  a  propeller  blade. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Mr.  Aldrich's  defen.se  of  certain  .schedules  in  the  new  tariff  bill  at  least 
proves  to  the  public  that  the  tariff  has  one  friend. — Chicago  Farmers  and 
Drovers  Journal. 


On  the  mere  ground  of  vitality,  what  a  fine  insurgent  "Uncle  Joe"  would 
have  made. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

We  fear  Colonel  Harvey,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  Colonel  Bryan  never  will 
get  together  in  this  world. — Washington  Herald. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  Vatican,  if  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  were  made 
Minister  to  Morocco. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

In  history  Mr.  Bryan  will  stand  unique  for  the  times  he  sacrificed  ex- 
pediency to  conviction. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

It  may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  of  course,  but  Emperor  William  has  not 
been  a  well  man  since  that  meeting. — Pensacola  News. 

The  philosopher  who  asserted  that  truth  was  stranger  than  fiction  evidently 
never  dallied  with  the  six  best  sellers. — New  York  Times. 

There  are,  in  reality,  only  two  political  parties  at  present  in  the  United 
States — the  insurgents  and  the  regulars. — Springfield  Republican. 

In  these  days  it  takes  a  smart  lawyer  to  cheat  an  Indian.  Two  centuries 
ago  anybody  could  do  it.    The  world  is  improving. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

Somehow  the  name  Hamon  suggests  that  of  a  Scripture  character  some- 
what noted  for  plots  that  did  not  fall  out  as  he  expected. — New  York  World. 

At  last  accounts  neither  Colonel  Roo.sevelt  nor  Mr.  Fairbanks  had  been 
asked  to  arbitrate  the  difference  between  the  Vatican  and  Spain. — Rich- 
viond  News  Leader. 
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OREIGN        COMMENT 


SPAIN   AND  THE  VATICAN 

THE  GOVERNMENT  of  King  Alfonso  remains  firm  in 
its  attitude  toward  the  Vatican,  but  while  the  Marquis  do 
Ojeda,  Ambassador  at  the  papal  court,  has  withdrawn, 
the  Nuncio  Monsignor  Vico  still  remains  at  Madrid  with  a  view 
to  negotiating  a  reconciliation.  In  the  Voz  de  Quipuzca  (St. 
Sebastian)  Mr.  Garcia  Prieto,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ex- 


ALFONSO   XIII.    ASU    MINISTER    CAXALEJAS. 

One  of  their  tete-&-tete  consultations  over  the  present  crisis. 

plains  the  recall  of  the  Spanish  representative  at  Rome  in  the 
course  of  an  elaborate  statement  of  his  Government's  attitude : 

"  The  conditions  imposed  by  the  Vatican  that  the  law  regu- 
lating religious  houses,  etc.,  must  be  repealed  before  negoti- 
ations could  be  continued  were  unjustifiable.  We  accordingly 
recalled  our  Ambassador.  This  act  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  precedent,  which  decides  that  every  time  one  Power  in  its 
relations  with  another  refuses  to  listen  to  just  claims  or  takes 
up  an  arbitrary  attitude,  such  relations  must  cease. 

"  But  apart  from  this  present  affair  we  have  other  matters  to 
negotiate  from  day  to  day  which  demand  the  presence  of  a 
charge  d'affaires  to  whose  direction  such  matters  should  be 
entrusted. 

"  If  the  papal  Nuncio  leaves  Madrid,  it  will  be  by  order  of  the 
Holy  See  and  at  his  own  initiative." 

After  remarking  that  the  foreign  Catholic  press  accuse  the 
Spanish  Ministry  of  "  disrespectful  and  brutal  behavior  "  even 
of  "  ruffianism,"  toward  Catholics,  he  adds : 

"  We  simply  demand  two  things  of  the  Holy  See,  namely,  that 
by  the  strict  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  the  bishops 


order  the  suppression  of  convents  and  religious  houses  which 
have  been  founded  in  Spain  in  violation  of  canonical  rule. 
Secondly,  that  the  bishops  be  authorized  by  the  Pope  to  reform 
and  suppress  in  their  respective  dioceses,  homes  or  convents 
which,  altho  working  under  ecclesiastical  discipline,  are  not 
indispensable  for  aiding  the  prelates  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry  or  in  meeting  other  ecclesiastical  needs." 

The  decree,  he  maintains,  which  includes  permission  to  dis- 
senting bodies  to  exercise  their  functions  publicly,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Concordat,  but  concerns  the  domestic  regimen 
of  the  country.  Speaking  of  the  difficulty  the  Heraldo  de 
Madrid  remarks : 

"  It  is  not  true  that  Spain  is  seeking  for  a  rupture.  What  we 
Liberals  aim  at  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  interference  of  the 
Vatican  in  our  domestic  affairs,  and  to  give  equal  rights  to  all 
defenders  of  the  faith.  The  present  policy  of  the  Government 
does  not  mean  an  attack  upon  the  Catholic  Church,  but  is  a 
course  taken  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  other  religious  bodies 
which  the  pastors  of  the  former  are  attempting  to  invade." 

Another  view  of  the  case  is  naturally  taken  by  the  Osserva' 
tore  Romano,  which  thinks  that  the  Spanish  Government  is  de- 
priving the  Church   and  the  Pope  of  their  vested  rights,  and 


MciR.    VU'd,    I'Al'AI,    M    \cl(l. 

He  is  shortly  to  leave  Madrid  for  Rome,  according  to  the  Heraldo,  to 
receive  instructions  from  the  pope. 

that  his  Holiness  is  perfectly  justified  in  taking  a  step  which 
causes  the  present  deadlock,  by  refusing  to  continue  negotia- 
tions.    Thus  we  read : 

"  According    to    published    information    the    Holy    See    has 
declared    itself    unable    to    continue    negotiations,    but    only 
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conditionally,  that  is,  if  the  Spanish  Government  persist  in  its 
initiative  and  one-sided  decisions  on  the  points  at  issue. 

"  The  Holy  See  has  perfect  right  and  it  is  a  plain  duty  to 
safeguard  its  authority ;  it  will  not  tolerate  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  contrary  to  the  most  elementary  rules  relating 

to    correct   diplomacy,    pass 

measures,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  religious  houses,  with- 
out consulting  the  Holy  See 
on  the  matters  which  form 
the  subject  of  negotiations — 
measures  which  practically 
outlaw  the  religious  orders. 
"  The  Holy  See  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  called  in- 
transigent. The  sole  aim  of 
the  Holy  See  is  to  maintain 
its  dignity  and  to  serve  the 
general  interests  of  the 
Church." 


The  Figaro  (Paris)  con- 
cludes that  "  there  is  scarcely 
any  hope  of  the  success  of 
negotiations  for  harmony 
now  being  entered  upon  be- 
tween the  Holy  See  and 
Spain,"  while  the  Soleil 
(Paris),  an  Ultramontane 
organ,  mildly  rebukes  Al- 
fonso, and  reminds  "  the 
Most  Christian  King"  that 
"  there  is  a  limit  to  the  con- 
cessions which  a  monarch, 
son  of  the  Church,  may  make 
without  proving  false  to  his 

Canalejas,     the    Manana 


MARQUIS    <> 

Spanish  Ambassador  at  Rome,  whom 
Minister  Canalejas  defied  tlie  Vatican 
by  recalling. 


conscience."  The  organ  of  Mr 
(Madrid),  thinks  that  the  Vatican  counted  on  a  clerical  upri- 
sing in  Spain  and  a  change  of  Ministry,  but  was  grievously 
disappointed.      This  journal  adds : 

"  Mr.  Canalejas  has  the  full  support  of  the  King  and  the  un- 


compromising attitude  of  the  Vatican  will  rally  around  the  Gov- 
ernment all  men  of  moderate  opinion." 

The  Liberal  (Madrid)  is  also  of  opinion  that  Rome  expected 
the  papal  authority  in  Spain  would  have  been  vindicated  by  "  a 
ministerial  crisis  which,  however,  never  came  off."  The  edi- 
torial continues  as  follows: 

"  Another  tactical  move  was  therefore  decided  upon  at  Rome, 
to  make  a  front  attack  on  the  Government  with  the  support  of 
the  episcopate.  .  .  .  This  is  the  last  resource  of  the  Vatican. 
It  has  not  succeeded  in  France.  Will  it  succeed  in  Spain  ?  " — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   QIKEN    OF   .SPAIN    IN    HER    BOLDOIR. 


AMERICA'S  GAIN   FROM  THE  CANAL 

AMERICA  will  control  the  main  trade  of  the  Southeastern 
/-\  Pacific,  after  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
-^  -^  The  center  of  gravitation  in  the  commercial  world  will 
be  changed,  declares  a  writer  in  the  London  Times,  dealing  with 
the  effect  upon  trade  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  the  new 
waterway.  The  general  benefits  to  the  United  States  are 
thus  summarized : 

"  The  point  that  concerns  European  traders  with  the  markets 
named  is  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  place  New  York  and  the 
manufacturing  Eastern  States  of  the  American  Union  nearer 
to  some  of  these  markets.  For  Chinese  ports  the  new  canal 
will  give  the  United  States  no  advantage  of  position.  It  will 
bring  Hongkong  about  350  miles  closer  to  New  York  than  it  is 
now,  but  even  so  the  distance  from  England  will  be  1,600  miles 
shorter  by  Suez.  But  the  canal  will  place  Yokohama  1,500 
miles  nearer  New  York  than  to  Liverpool  by  the  Suez  route, 
and  it  will  give  a  1,000  miles  advantage  to  New  York  in  rela- 
tion to  Melbourne.  The  new  order  of  things  will  favor  New 
York  most  in  the  trade  with  New  Zealand,  because  it  will  bring 
Auckland  within  8,550  miles  steaming  distance,  while  the  route 
from  English  ports  is  12,670  miles  by  Suez  and  will  be  11,350 
miles  even  by  Panama.  The  effect  of  the  Panama  Canal  upon 
the  import  trade  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  be  that  it 
will  render  these  markets  much  more  accessible  to  the  manu- 
facturing States  of  America,  and  will  therefore  make  American 
competition  more  keen  in  these  colonial  markets  than  it  is  at 
present. " 

Australia  will  be  the  first  great  country  to  come  under  the 
domination  of  this  country  in  its  campaign  of  commerce,  and  we 

read : 

"About  11.5  per  cent,  of  Australia's  imports  reach  her  from 
the  United  States  direct,  the  value  of  this  proportion  being 
about  £6,000,000  annually.  In  addition  to  this,  about  £1,000,000 
worth  of  American  manufactures  reach  Australia  through  other 
countries,  chiefly  Great  Britain.  We  may  expect  that  the  latter 
trade,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  will  seek  its  destination  direct 
and  will  no  longer  reach  the  Australian  ports  via  Liverpool. 
This  will  mean  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  British  ships  at  present 
carrying  the  goods,  and  a  loss  of  profit  to  the  British  merchants 
through  whose  hands  the  goods  pass  on  their  way  to  the  points 
of  distribution.  The  effect  thus  anticipated  is  conditional  upon 
the  ability  of  non-British  shipping  to  secure  the  opportunities 
placed  in  its  path  by  the  Panama  Canal.  About  one-third  of 
the  export  trade  from  the  United  States  to  Australia  comprizes 
kerosene  and  oils,  naphtha,  turpentine  and  resin,  timber, 
tobacco,  barley,  meats,  and  glucose — all  goods  in  which  Great 
Britain  can  not  compete.  The  principal  competitive  goods  sup- 
plied to  the  Australian  market  by  the  United  States  are  boots 
and  shoes,  textiles,  ammunition  and  explosives,  clocks  and 
watches,  fish,  furniture,  glass  and  glassware,  rubber  and  leather 
goods,  iron  and  steel  bars,  tubes,  plates  and  sheets,  tools  and 
machinery,  stationery,  vehicles,  and  cycles. 

"  Increase  of  trade  will  naturally  take  place  in  American  ship- 
ments of  these  goods,  and  here  keener  American  competition 
may  be  expected  in  Australia." 

New  Zealand  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  Australia,  but  the 
most  revolutionary  change  will  result  from  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia wines  and  fruits  will  be  able  to  compete  more  success- 
fully in  European  markets: 

"  The  imports  of  New  Zealand  have  a  total  annual  value  of 
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Russia  and  Japan — "A  fine  lot  of  Manchurian  blubber — ju.il 
enough  for  two."  — Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 


China — "  What  are  you  doing  wiih 
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about  £17,000.000,  of  which 
about  £1,500,000  go  from  the 
United  States.  Thus  the 
American  share  has  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total  than  the 
American  share  of  Australian 
trade.  The  figures  are  modified 
by  the  fact  that  25  per  cent,  of 
New  Zealand's  imports  reach 
her  from  Australia,  and  consist 
largely  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can goods.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  trade  from 
America  to  New  Zealand  will 
assume  a  new  phase  under  the 
facilities  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
.  .  .  The  produce  and  products 
of  California  will  be  placed 
upon  the  European  markets 
more  quickly  and  more  econom- 
ically than  at  present.  But  the 
British  export  trade  to  Western 

Canada  and  the  Pacific  States  of    the    American   Union  will 
also  be  invigorated. 

While  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
trade  of  the  United  States,  especially  with  the  new  project  of 
a  real  and  adequate  United  States  mercantile  marine,  yet  other 
countries  will  also  profit  by  the  facilities  it  is  likely  to  afford. 
For  it  will  indirectly  favor  other  countries.     Thus  we  read : 

"  British  exports  to  San  Francisco  and  the  ports  to  the 
north  of  it  have  at  present  three  methods  of  reaching  their 
destination.  They  may  follow  the  all-water  route  round  Cape 
Horn ;  they  may  be  sent  by  sea  to  Panama,  transported  across 
the  isthmus  by  the  Panama  Railway  and  up  the  Pacific  coast 
by  water ;  or  they  may  be  landed  at  an  Atlantic  port  in  Canada 
or  the  United  States  and  find  their  way  across  the  continent  by 
one  of  the  seven  transcontinental  lines,  soon  to  be  increased  to 
eight.  The  last  of  the  three  methods  is  excessively  expensive, 
and  only  fine  manufactures  can  stand  the  charges ;  the  transit 
via  the  Panama  Railway  is  also  expensive,  involving  two  tran- 
shipments and  it  is  found  that  the  loss  by  breakage  is  enormous ; 
the  all-sea  route  is  long  and  expensive.  The  disadvantages  of 
any  of  the  three  methods  keep  trade  at  a  tninimum,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  will  introduce  a  shorter  and  less  expensive  route. 
The  chief  trade  will  be  from  west  to  east  as  the  free  market  of 
Great  Britain  will  constitute  the  most  receptive  field  for  the 
products  of  Pacific  North  America.  But  return  freights  will 
be  exceptionally  low  and  will  stimulate  British  exports  to  the 
States  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific." 


JAPAN   ON   THE    RUSSO-JAPANESE  CON- 
VENTION 

IF  SECRETARY  KNOX'S  Manchurian  policy  achieved 
anything  tangible,  it  is  a  Russo-Japanese  rapprochement 
manifested  in  the  recently  concluded  convention.  Of  cour.se, 
the  majority  of  the  Japanese  press  are  cautious  enough  to  avoid 
any  such  remarks,  and  to  declare  that  the  Russo-Japanese  en- 
tente has  nothing  to  do  with  American  diplomacy.  We  are, 
however,  at  liberty  to  think  that  our  attitude  toward  the  Man- 
churian situation  was,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  causes  which 
precipitated  the  formation  of  this  entente,  if  it  did  not  actually 
drive  the  two  nations  to  that  consummation.  In  fact,  this  view 
is  virtually  shared  by  the  Yorodzu  (Tokyo),  which  is  a  journal 
very  often  rather  outspoken.     Thus  we  read : 

"  We  decline  to  accept  any  such  views  as  would  attribute  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  convention  to  Secretary  Knox's  pro- 
posal for  the  neutralization  of  the  Manchurian  railways.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  America's  recent  activi- 
ties in  Manchuria  have  been  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
course  Russia  and  Japan  have  adopted.  The  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing a  friendly  relationship  between  Russia  and  Japan  had 
been  felt  long  before  America's  Far-Eastern  policy  assumed 
such  serious  aspect  as  it  now  does,  and  it  was  certain  that  an 
entente  cordiale  would  be  entered  into  between  the  former 
belligerents  without  any  foreign  influence  impelling   them  to 

that  goal.  The  only  thing  for 
which  credit  is  due  to  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  in  this  case 
is  that  it  made  the  materiali- 
zation of  the  entente  a  little 
easier  and  quicker  than  it 
would  have  been  under  other 
circumstances." 

In  other  respects  the  comment 
of  the  Yorodzu,  as  well  as  the 
views  of  other  journals,  is  con- 
ventional and  stereotyped.  They 
all  reiterate  the  idea  that  the 
new  convention  is  calculated  to 
maintain  the  peace  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  "  open  door "  in 
Manchuria.  The  Jiji  (Tokyo) 
thinks  that  the  fresh  Russo- 
Japanese  convention  will  bring 


that  block?     I  thought  it  wa.-^  mine. 
— National  Review  (Sliangliai). 


RUSSIA   AND   JAPAN  S  FRIENDSHIP. 

Russia — "  I  should  like  to  have  Manchuria  back  now." 
Japan — "  And  so  you  shall,  dear  friend — Port  Arthur  and  aU — 
if  you  can."  — Fischiello  (Turin). 
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Japan  closer  to  France  and  England,  thus  adding  new  strength 
to  the  guaranty  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  certain  quarters, 
however,  it  has  been  suspected  that  the  Russo-Japanese  alli- 
ance is  calculated  to  be  a  slight  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance. This  apprehension  the  Osaka  Asahi  (Tokyo)  tries  to 
dispel  with  these  words: 

"  It  is  true  that  the  real  aim  of  the  alliance  between  England 
and  Japan  was  to  checkmate 
the  Russian  advance  in  the  Far 
East;  but  the  late  war  has 
brought  about  a  radical  alter- 
ation in  the  situation  in  the 
Far  East. 

"  Russia  no  longer  cherishes 
the  ambition  to  swoop  down 
upon  China  and  Korea  through 
Manchuria,  while  her  under- 
standing with  England  made  it 
clear  that  she  had  no  intention 
to  make  incursion  into  India. 
The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
therefore,  has  lost  its  raison 
d'etre,  which  can  not  be  re- 
vived until  some  other  Power 
appears  upon  the  political  hori- 
zon of  Asia,  menacing  Japa- 
nese interests  in  Manchuria 
and  Korea  or  British  interests 
in  India." 

"  It,  therefore,  comes  to  this, 
that  the  new  convention  with 
Russia  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
but  it  is  a  strong  auxiliary  to 
that  alliance,  being  calculated 
to  complete  the  task  for  which 
that  alliance  was  formed, 
namely,  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Far  East."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest, 


LEADERS  OF  THE  SOUTH  POLE  EXPLORATION  PARTY  OF  JAPAN. 

The  two  men  standing  up  are  Lieutenant  Shira^e,  commanding  the 
expedition,  and  at  his  left  hand,  in  white  naval  uniform,  Captain 
Nomura,  who  will  navigate  the  ship. 


A  TOKYO 


RIVAL    OF 
SCOTT 


COMMANDER 


WHILE  Commander  Scott,  of  England,  is  preparing 
for  a  dash  to  the  South  Pole,  a  Japanese  officer  on 
the  retired  list  has  already  started  on  an  Antarctic 
expedition.  Lieutenant  Shirase,  leader  of  the  Japanese  expedi- 
tion, is,  we  learn  from  the  Japanese  press,  well  inured  to  the 
rigors  of  the  frigid  zone,  having  spent  many  years  in  the 
Kuriel  Islands.  While  the  expedition  will  be  a  private  enter- 
prise, it  has  met  with  so  warm  an  encouragement  from  Japa- 
nese statesmen,  publicists,  financiers,  and  the  public  in  general, 
that  it  may  well  be  called  a  national  undertaking.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  expedition  was  celebrated  with  a  great  mass- 
meeting  in  Tokyo,  at  which  Count  Okuma  and  several  other 
prominent  men  delivered  an  address,  encouraging  the  members 
of  the  expedition  and  calling  upon  the  public  to  extend  to  the 
undertaking  both  moral  and  material  assistance. 

Lieutenant  Shirase,  writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Jitsu-gyo- 
no  Nippon  {Industrial  Japan),  a  popular  Tokyo  semimonthly, 
declares  that  the  Japanese  have  more  chances  of  success  in  an 
Antarctic  exploration  than  European  or  American  explorers. 
His  reasons  are  these : 

"  First,  we  are  much  nearer  to  the  South  Pole  than  are  Euro- 
pean or  North  American  nations.  In  the  second  place,  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  Western  explorers,  whose  complicated  needs 
and  luxurious  mode  of  living  require  elaborate  preparation  for 
whatever  they  may  undertake,  the  Japanese,  being  accustomed 
to  simple  life,  can  attain  their  end  with  a  comparatively  small 
sum  of  money.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  Japanese  possess 
greater  fortitude  than  Westerners  and  can  endure  the  severities 
of  polar  climate  without  relying  upon  complicated  mechanical 
devices  which  prove  ineffective  in  many  instances.     We  hear  of 


a  Western  explorer  spending  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  device  to 
protect  his  body  from  cold,  or  using  sleds  fitted  with  electricity. 
Handy  things  these  all  are,  if  you  can  only  afford  them,  but  it 
is  not  always  machinery  that  secures  success  in  such  under- 
takings as  polar  exploration.  What  an  Occidental  explorer  can 
accomplish  with  300,000  yen  a  Japanese  can  with  30,000  yen." 

The  Japanese  party  of  Antarctic  expedition  consists,  the 
Tokyo  Asahi  informs  us,  of  ten  persons,  mostly  scientists,  to 

whom  are  added  a  crew  of  fif- 
teen sailors.  The  schooner  at 
their  disposal  is  of  200  tons,  and 
is  commanded  by  a  naval  officer 
who  had  offered  his  services 
free.  The  party  is  provided 
with  ten  Siberian  horses  to  be 
used  in  the  polar  regions.  The 
schooner  left  Tokyo  Bay  on 
August  1  amid  tremendous  dem- 
onstrations of  popular  enthu- 
siasm. The  itinerary  of  the 
expedition  is  reported  by  the 
Asahi  to  be  as  follows : 

"  The  expedition  will  sail  di- 
rect to  the  Bonin  Islands,  and 
thence  proceed  to  Australia, 
where  they  expect  to  arrive  on 
September  30.  On  October  13 
they  calculate  to  reach  Mac- 
Murdo  Bay,  where  they  will 
land  to  make  preparations  for 
a  dash  for  the  South  Pole.  Here 
the  party  will  be  divided  into 
two  sections.  Lieutenant  Shi- 
rase and  four  men,  with  five 
horses,  are  to  start  on  the  dash 
on  November  20,  while  the  other  section  will  remain  at  the 
landing-place  and  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  provisions  at 
important  points  for  the  use  of  the  Shirase  party  on  their 
return  journey.  January  28,  1911,  is  the  day  on  which  Lieu- 
tenant Shirase  hopes  to  reach  the  Pole.  On  February  1  the 
party  will  start  on  the  return  journey,  and  expect  to  reach 
Tokyo  by  July,  1911." 

The  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  is  estimated  at  41,400 
yen,  of  which  10,000  yen  came  from  official  sources,  the  balance 
having  been  contributed  by  the  public. — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


BUILDING   SPEED   OF   GERMAN   AND    ENGLISH   NAVIES 

^The  naval  Powers  on  either  side  of  the  North  Sea,  which  the 
easternmost  Power  loves  to  call  the  German  Ocean,  are  con- 
stantly comparing  each  other  with  themselves.  They  are  like 
children  who  love  to  stand  back  to  back,  and  strain  on  tiptoe 
in  order  to  seem  the  tallest.  English  writers  have  long  prided 
themselves  on  the  alleged  fact  that  a  ship  in  England  can  be 
built  very  much  quicker  than  the  same  vessel  in  Germany. 
This  is  a  gross  and  inexcusable  error,  says  The  English  Revieiv 
(London),  and  proceeds  to  explain  the  error  as  follows: 

"  The  explanation  is  that  in  Germany  the  rate  is  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  announcement  in  the  estimates,  whereas 
we  reckon  from  the  actual  date  of  the  order  of  the  hull.  This 
obviously  leads  to  a  considerable  amount  of  mystery  in  both 
methods,  for  the  preparatory  work  does  not  figure  in  the  Eng- 
lish account,  whereas  the  actual  technical  rate  of  work  does  not 
appear  in  the  German.  Thus  our  much-vaunted  rate  of  con- 
struction of  the  '  Dreadnought '  in  twenty-four  months  does  not 
include  the  number  of  months  spent  in  preparatory  work  of 
design,  of  armament,  etc.,  so  that  the  public,  eagerly  com- 
paring our  rate  of  construction  with  that  of  the  German 
'  Dreadnought'  (considerably  over  thirty  months)  complacently 
assumes  that  we  can  build  such  a  vessel  in  about  a  third  of  the 
time  quicker  than  the  Germans  can — which  is  an  entirely 
erroneous  calculation." 


ARE  SPACE  AND  TIME  INFINITE? 

THERE  have  always  been  persons  who  are  so  opprest 
with  the  idea  of  infinity  that  they  have  insisted  on  the 
conception  of  definite  limits  to  space.  To  what  exists 
beyond  those  limits  they  apparently  shut  their  eyes.  Those 
who  regard  the  space  of  our  experience  as  curved  and  as  re- 
turning into  itself  in  all  directions  as  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
does  in  two-dimensional  space,  postulate  an  outer  space  of  four 
dimensions  for  it  to  curve  in;  but  the  infinity  of  this  outside 
space  does  not  seem  to  bother  them.  To  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering, 
who  writes  on  the  subject  in  Popular  Astron- 
omy (August),  it  appears  likely  that  not  only 
space,  but  time  also,  is  limited.    He  says: 

"  Every  one  who  considers  the  question  of 
proceeding  indefinitely  along  a  straight  line 
must  feel  the  impossibility  of  coming  to  a 
point  where  there  is  no  space  beyond  him, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  must  feel  that 
infinite  space  is  itself  an  impossibility.  To 
avoid  this  difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  that 
space  is  curved,  with  a  definite  radius  and 
direction  of  curvature  at  every  point.  In 
other  words  we  should  accept  the  idea  that 
plane  triangles  and  rectangular  coordinates 
are  merely  a  close  approximation  to  fact, 
but  that  all  figures  are  really  constructed  in 
spherical  coordinates. 

"  Now  it  is  a  property  of  infinite  space,  of 
any  number  of  dimensions,  that  if  it  be  prop- 
erly curved,  and  inserted  in  space  of  one 
higher  dimension,  it  will  become  finite.  Thus 
if  infinite  space  of  one  dimension  represented 
by  a  straight  line,  be  properly  curved  and 
inserted  in  a  plane,  it  will  become  the  pe- 
riphery of  an  ellipse  ;  if  uniformly  curved  it 
will  become  that  of  a  circle.  Similarly  if 
space  of  two  dimensions,  represented  by  a 
plane,  be  properly  curved  and  inserted  in 
three-dimensional  space  it  will  become  the 
surface  of  an  ellipsoid.  Similarly  if  ordinary 
or     three-dimensional     space     be    properly 


actual  day  or  instant,  before  which  time  did  not  exist.  In 
graphical  solutions  time  is  represented  by  a  straight  line,  and 
may  be  compared  to  space  of  one  dimension.  But  suppose  that 
time  too  is  curved,  and  has  another  dimension  that  we  have  not 
yet  detected.  Time  then  may  be  represented  by  an  ellipse  or 
a  circle,  and  if  we  go  back  far  enough  into  yesterday,  we  shall 
arrive  at  to-morrow.  Of  course  we  should  not  live  our  lives 
over  again,  because  matter  in  the  mean  time  would  have 
changed,  and  when  the  present  day  again  arrives,  it  will  be 
upon  a  very  different  universe.  Both  infinity  of  time  and  a 
returji  of  time  seem  to  us  now  impossible.  If  the  latter  is  the 
more  difficult  to  comprehend,  may  it  not  be  simply  because  it 
has  not  occurred  to  us  before? 

"  Even  admitting  the  return  of  space  and  time,  our  position 
is  still  difficult  of  conception.  Matter  and 
energy  may  be  indestructible,  but  they  are 
certainly  both  subject  to  degradation.  This 
would  imply  a  beginning  and  subsequent  end 
to  both.  Our  only  escape  from  this  dilemma 
seems  to  be  that  a  winding-up  process  occurs 
when  time  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  its  course 
or  when  we  are  in  some  other  portion  of 
space.  Perhaps  we  have  a  clue  to  our  method 
of  escape  from  this  difficulty  in  Kapteyn's 
conclusion  .  .  .  that  in  the  early  history  of 
each  star  there  was  a  time  when  gravitation 
had  no  effect.  We  are  now,  however,  far 
beyond  our  depth  in  the  unknowable,  and 
suggestion  even  at  this  point  seems  fruitless. 
"  It  is  generally  assumed  by  cosmogonists 
that  space  has  but  three  dimensions,  and 
that  space  and  time  are  infinite.  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  simply  to  point  out  that  al- 
ternative suppositions  are  possible." 


ALCOHOL  AS  A  CLEANSER 


T! 


PBOF.    W.   H.   PICKERING, 

Who  argues  that  space  and  time  may 
both  be  finite. 


curved,  and  inserted  in  space  of  four  dimen- 
sions, it  will  become  finite  in  volume,  and  represent  what  would 
correspond  to  the  surface  of  a  fourth-dimensional  solid.  Thus 
if  we  should  go  far  enough  east,  we  should  reach  the  west,  if 
far  enough  north  we  should  reach  the  south,  and  if  far  enough 
into  the  zenith  we  should  reach  the  nadir." 

This  may  be  simple  fact  and  not  imagination ;  in  fact.  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  believes  we  have  absolutely  no  reason,  outside 
of  our  previous  convictions,  for  thinking  it  otherwise.  Our 
case,  he  says,  is  similar  to  that  of  persons  who  believe  the  earth 
to  be  flat.  We  do  not  know  that  we  see  the  stars  along  straight 
lines,  altho,  of  course,  if  there  is  curvature,  the  radius  must  be 
enormous,  since  we  do  not  see  around  the  universe  and  back  to 
the  sun.  The  whole  idea  he  regards  as  no  more  difficult  of  be- 
lief than  the  possibility  of  infinite  space,  and  it  may,  he  thinks, 
at  least  be  held  as  an  alternative  hypothesis.     He  goes  on : 

"  If  we  accept  it,  however,  we  are  at  once  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  actuality  of  the  fourth  dimension,  and  from  this 
there  seems  to  be  no  escape.  It  is  either  the  fourth  dimension 
or  infinity.  Which  is  the  more  likely  ?  If  we  admit  a  fourth 
why  not  a  fifth,  sixth,  or  nth  1  Simply  because  there  is  no  need 
of  them  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends.  The  fourth  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purposes,  and  to  a  reasonable  mind  unfamiliar 
with  our  universe,  space  of  four  dimensions  would  appear  to  be 
a  priori  quite  as  probable  as  space  of  three. 

"  If  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  infinite  space,  it  is  still 
more  so  to  comprehend  infinite  time.  As  we  go  back  eternally 
through  the  ages  how  is  it  possible  for  there  to  be  still  an  in- 
finity of  time  before  that  ?    Yet  we  can  not  conceive  of  an 


HAT  ONE'S  hands  may  be  made 
cleaner,  from  a  surgical  standpoint, 
in  a  few  seconds  by  simply  bathing 
them  in  alcohol,  than  by  scrubbing  them  hard 
for  half  an  hour  with  soap  and  water  is  as- 
serted by  Professor  Schumburg,  a  German 
military  surgeon.  Soap  softens  skin  and 
bacteria  together,  so  that  they  adhere  more  strongly ;  alcohol 
hardens  the  skin  and  thus  facilitates  the  removal  of  germs. 
Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  International  Journal  of  Surgery 
(New  York,  July)  : 

"  The  prolonged  use  of  soap,  water,  and  brush  in  the  prelimi- 
nary cleansing  of  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  is  generally  con- 
sidered so  essential  in  every  method  of  disinfection  that  any 
substitute  that  may  be  suggested  will  be  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust. When  we  are  told,  therefore,  that  this  procedure,  even 
when  kept  up  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  does  not  remove 
bacteria  adhering  to  the  hands  or,  at  best,  only  a  small  number, 
this  statement  must  excite  surprize.  It  is  consoling,  however, 
to  be  informed  by  the  medical  department  of  the  German  Min- 
istry of  War  that  the  surgeon  has  in  absolute  alcohol  a  reliable 
means  of  securing  hand  disinfection  without  previous  washing 
and  scrubbing.  This  is  a  very  significant  statement  coming 
from  so  high  a  source. 

.  "  Professor  Schumburg,  a  surgeon  on  the  general  staff  of  the 
German  Army,  asserts  positively  that  by  washing  the  hands 
with  as  strong  alcohol  as  possible,  99  per  cent,  or  more  of  hand 
bacteria  can  be  rendered  innocuous.  For  a  single  disinfection 
about  one-half  pint  of  alcohol  applied  with  a  pledget  of  gauze 
or  cotton  is  sufficient.  The  same  effect  can  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  denatured  alcohol.  According  to 
Schumburg's  investigations,  the  application  of  soap  softens  the 
skin  as  well  as  the  capsules  of  the  bacteria,  rendering  them 
more  adherent,  so  that  even  prolonged  ^xXishing  does  not  effect 
their  removal,  while  alcohol,  by  hardening  the  skin,  causes  the 
bacteria  to  cling  less  firmly,  so  that  they  can  be  more  easily 
detached.    That  this  view  has  good  foundation  in  fact  is  shown 
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by  the  reports  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  War,  according  to  which  bacteriolog-ical  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  washing  the  hands  with  alcohol  is  a 
rapid  and  reliable  means  of  diminishing  the  number  of  germs, 
while  soap  is  without  any  action  in  this  respect.  To  secure  ab- 
solute protection  with  alcohol,  however,  the  preliminary  use  of 
soap  and  water  must  be  excluded,  since  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  is  left  after  drying,  and  by  diluting  the  alcohol  makes 
it  less  effective.  Furthermore,  the  softening  of  the  skin  by 
water  causes  it  to  contract  more  strongly  when  the  alcohol  is 
later  applied,  and  by  rendering  it  rough  and  scaly  encourages 
the  transference  of  bacteria  from  the  surgeon's 

hands  to  the  wound 

"  As  in  all  methods  of  hand  disinfection  the  chief 
aim  is  to  secure  as  close  an  approximation  to  asep- 
sis as  possible,  together  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity of  technic,  the  procedure  suggested  above 
is  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  consideration. " 


either  a  tail  with  feathering  or  a  small  plane  in  front  will  be 
ample  to  preserve  the  fore-and-aft  stability  while  in  flight;  but 
sidewise  it  is  a  different  matter.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  the  center  of  gravity  below  the  point  of  support 
does  not  work  as  efficiently  in  air  as  on  the  sea.  There  ai-e 
numerous  planes  employing  this  idea,  the  wings  extending  in 
a  wide  V  with  all  the  weight  at  the  bottom.  It  should  then 
always  remain  automatically  upright — and  it  will,  when  falling, 
just  like  a  shuttle-cock  ;  but  when  under  way,  the  aeroplane  can 
dip  considerably  from  one  side  to  the  other  because  it  is  swim- 
ming through  the  air  horizontally.  ,  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  best 
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THE  WORLD'S  AEROPLANE 
FACTORY 

FRANCE  seems  to  have  gone  into  the 
aeroplane  business  in  earnest.  She  is  ma- 
king them,  not  one  or  two,  here  and  there, 
for  experimentation  or  racing,  but  in  quantity,  on 
a  commercial  scale.  She  will  be  to  the  aeroplane 
— as  she  was  to  the  automobile — the  developer  and  exploiter  on  a 
large  scale.  She  cares  not  who  invents,  so  long  as  she  can  sup- 
ply the  world's  markets.  Some  idea  of  how  far  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  the  manufacture  of  French  aeroplanes  has 
progressed  may  be  gained  from  the  facts,  noted  by  Warren  H. 
Miller  in  an  article  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York, 
August),  that  Bleriot  has  just  sold  his  250th  machine,  that 
Farman,  Sommer,  Antoinette  and  Voisin  have  20  to  50  apiece 
on  their  books,  and  that  all  issue  handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
logs of  standard  types  and  sizes.  Each  house,  too,  has  its 
school,  with  a  director  and  staff  of  pilots ;  and  the  number  of 
enrolled  pupils  and  recent  graduates  of  these  exceeds  400.  Says 
Mr.  Miller: 

"  Among  the  few  principles  which  have  become  so  established 
that  no  aeroplane  can  be  considered  scientifically  correct  that 
ignores  them  are,  first,  the  discovery  of  Langley  that  a  plane 
is  more  efficient,  if  presented  with  its  longest  dimension  across 
the  wind,  than  in  any  other  position.  If  turned  the  other  way, 
or  if  square,  it  is  markedly  less  efficient.  The  reason  is  that 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  relative  speed  of  each  particle  of  air 
is  at  once  taken  out  of  it  the  instant  that  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  plane.  It  is  then  dead  and  inert,  and  the  sooner  it  is  passed 
off  astern  and  fresh  particles  of  air  utilized,  the  better.  .  .  . 
The  second  well-established  principle  is  that  a  curved  plane  has 
a  great  deal  more  lifting  power  than  a  flat  one.  .  .  .  The 
reasons  are  somewhat  more  complex  than  those  for  the  position 
of  the  plane  for  maximum  efficiency.  .  .  .  The  third  principle 
is  that  of  steadying  the  plane  laterally  while  in  flight.  Obviously 
there  is  no  great  trouble  in  preventing  the  thing  pitching,  as 


way  to  keep  the  aeroplane  on  an  even  keel  is  to  use  some  of  the 
force  obtained  from  its  passage  through  the  air  to  keep  the 
plane  steady,  and  this  can  be  done  either  by  warping  the  wing- 
tips,  or  by  putting  on  little  wings  at  the  tips  which  can  be 
moved  out  of  the  general  angle  of  the  plane,  and  thus  exert  a 
lateral  couple,  or  else  by  warping  the  horizontal  feathering. 
Still  another  way  is  the  vertical  cellular-plane  principle  of  the 
Voisin  and  other  French  planes,  tho  this  is  not  as  positive  in  its 
action  as  the  others,  because  the  plane  can  tip  considerably  be- 
fore it  comes  into  play.  It  is  the  use  of  this  warping  principle 
and  its  patent  by  parties  in  America  that  has  stirred  up  such  a 
row  among  the  French,  but  a  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
it  lies  outside  this  article. 

"  With  these  three  principles  properly  provided  for  in  the 
aeroplane,  and  a  light  motor,  one  has  the  means  for  flight 
through  the  air;  and  their  combination  in  five  different  ways 
has  brought  into  the  field  of  French  aviation  the  five  large 
manufacturing  concerns  mentioned  above. " 


A  cl£m£nt-bayaku  biplane. 


MUMMIES  AS  MEDICINE 

THAT  MUMMIES  were  supposed  by  reputable  physi- 
cians only  about  half  a  century  ago,  to  have  curative 
powers,  seems  incredible,  but  we  are  assured  by  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  The  Hospital  (London,  July  23)  that  such  was 
the  case.     He  says : 

"  The  mummies  made  use  of  were  of  two  kinds,  genuine  and 
artificial.  The  former  were  snatched  by  the  Arabs  from  the 
burial-places  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  sent  into  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  therapeutic  virtues  of  these  were  attributed  to  the 
asphalt  with  which  the  embalmer  had  impregnated 
the  bodies,  and  of  which  Galen  and  the  other 
Greek  physicians  acknowledged  the  healing  vir- 
tues in  cases  of  colds,  eczema,  convulsions, 
epilepsy,  suppuration,  and  other  maladies.  The 
author  also  asserts  that  the  very  name — mummy 
-is  derived  from  a  Persian  and  Arabic  word 
meaning  asphalt,  and  that  it  was  only  at  a  later 
date  that  the  word  was  used  exclusively  to  refer 
to  embalmed  bodies.  Mummies  were  so  generally 
used  in  Persia  as  remedies  that  the  Shah  offered' 
them  as  presents  to  friendly  sovereigns.  Louis 
XIV.  and  Catherine  received  gold  boxes  filled  with 
mummified  limbs,  and  as  late  as  1809  Queen  Caro- 
line of  England  was  ordered  mummy  extract  by 
her  physicians.  In  the  absence  of  authentic  mum- 
mies, such  as  the  soil  of  Egypt  alone  could  fur- 
nish, an  artificial  variety  was  manufactured  in 
other  countries.  .  .  .  The  mvunmy  extract,  says 
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the  German    savant,  was    in    common    use   in    the   eighteenth 
century,  and  as  late  as  1853  it  figured  in  Austrian  pharmacy." 


PHYSICIANS  ON   THE  CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION   REPORT 

AS  MIGHT  have  been  expected,  the  criticisms  of  medical 
/-\  education  in  the  United  States  contained  in  the  Car- 
■^  -^  neg-ie  Foundation  report  prepared  by  Abraham  Flexner, 
from  which  we  recently  quoted  in  these  columns,  are  resented 
by  many  physicians.  The  medical  press  in  general  have  kept 
strangely  silent  on  the  subject,  hesitating  perhaps  either  to  ap- 
prove or  condemn.  Some  papers,  however,  take 
up  the  cudgels  very  strongly  against  the  report, 
chief  among  them,  perhaps.  The  New  York  State 
Journal  of  Medicine,  which,  afteKa  dozen  words  of 
praise  to  the  effect  that  the  report  contains  "  much 
useful  information  and  valuable  criticism,"  pro- 
ceeds to  abuse  it  in  four  columns.  The  line  of  crit- 
icism may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation  : 

"  [The  author]  is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of  medical  edu- 
cation and  writes  in  a  style  of  insolent  self- 
sufficiency.  Each  chapter  and  page  of  the  book 
should  bear  the  legend,  '  When  I  open  my  mouth 
let  no  dog  bark. '  Modesty  has  not  been  included 
in  the  category  of  his  virtues. " 

Another  of  the  objectors  is  The  Medical  Stand- 
ard, which,  after  asserting  that  the  ultimate  standards  will  be 
set  by  the  public  and  not  by  the  profession,  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  public  has  standards  of  its  own — perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  a  standard  of  its  own,  which,  however  the 
academicians  may  scoff  at  it,  has  always  been,  is  now,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  as  long  as  medical  science  shall  last,  the  final 
and  indeed  the  only  valid  test  of  professional  efficiency ;  a 
standard  by  which  the  whole  function  of  medicine,  in  all  of  its 
aspects,  must  justify  itself  to  civilization,  or,  failing,  is  estopped 
from  pleading  any  other  laudable  attainment. 

"  That  standard  is  the  standard  of  results.  In  the  public  es- 
timation— and  we  have  ultimately  no  other  bar  at  which  to 
answer — the  old  criterion  still  remains  in  effect,  cite,  tuto,  et 
jucunde  curare.  By  this  touchstone  shall  all  medical  agencies 
be  tried,  educational  agencies  among  the  rest.  Those  schools  of 
medicine  which,  by  reason  of  poor  equipment  or  careless  teach- 
ing, can  not  turn  out  men  able  to  measure  up  to  this  test,  will 
automatically  perish  ;  those  whose  graduates  fulfil  this  ultimate 
requirement  will  endure,  even  in  competition  with  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania." 

According  to  other  writers,  these  papers  "  seem  to  voice  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  medical  press,"  and  many  of  Dr. 
Flexner's  critics  apparently  feel  in  particular  that  the  require- 
ment of  an  extensive  laboratory  education  will  close  the  medi- 
cal "  door  of  hope  "  to  the  poor  boy  and  inaugurate  a  "  dollar 
standard  "  for  admission  to  the  medical  profession.  In  quite  a 
different  tone  is  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  John  Howland,  of  New 


York,  to  Science  (New  York,  August  12)  deploring  the  attitude 
of  these  apologists  for  the  existing  state  of  medical  education 
and  especially  that  of  the  editor  of  The  New  York  State  Journal 
of  Medicine.      He  says,  in  particular,  of  the  argument  from 

"  results  " : 

"  The  inherent  vice  of  the  argument  is  apparent.  The  issue 
is  not  whether  Dr.  A.  is  a  skilled  surgeon  or  Dr.  B.  a  capable 
physician,  but  whether  we  can  better  our  medical  teaching. 
Defense  of  a  school  system  because  distinguished  doctors  have 
come  out  of  it,  is  in  logic  the  method  of  the  empiric  in  medicine. 
A  logic,  which  opposes  the  names  of  individual  '  giants  '  produced 
by  old  and  vicious  systems  of  education  to  proposals  of  better 
instruction  for  all  in  the  future,  would  carry  us  crab-like  to  the 
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schools  of  Ambroise  Pare  and  Vesalius,  and  eventually  to  the 
times  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  as  the  golden  period  of  medical 
education. " 

Of  laboratory  education,  condemned  by  the  objectors  as  un- 
necessary and  expensive,  but  advocated  by  Mr.  Flexner  as  a 
sine  qua  non.  Dr.  Howland  says  that  it  simply  means  contact 
with  facts  with  observed  causes  and  consequences.     He  goes  on : 

"  The  medicine  of  to-day  rests,  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  in 
the  past,  upon  the  scientific  foundation  of  laboratory  and  hos- 
pital knowledge,  and  acquaintance  with  details  at  second  hand 
no  longer  suffices.  Students  will  not  be  satisfied  with  looking 
on  while  some  one  else  does  the  work  ;  they  will  insist  on  work- 
ing with  their  own  hands  and  their  own  brains  on  real  facts. 
The  best  law-teachers  found  this  out  when  they  supplanted  the 
abstractions  of  text-book  teaching  with  the  close  study  of  real 
lawsuits.  The  study  of  books  alone  will  make  good  examina- 
tion candidates,  but  it  will  not  make  good  doctors;  skill  is  de- 
fined as  '  personal  expertness  or  dexterity, '  and  the  world  is  less 
in  need  of  men  who  can  quote  text-book  descriptions  of  diseases 
than  of  men  who  are  '  skilled  '  to  cure.  Handling  of  facts  is  the 
basic  thing,  and  then  supplementary  information  and  breadth 
of  view  may  be  had  from  didactic  teaching. " 

Dr.  Howland  says    in  conclusion : 

"  Reviews  of  this  character  are  to  be  expected.     The  instinct 
of  conservatism — contentment  with  what  is   familiar — begets 
tradition  ;  the  break-up  of  tradition  goes  counter  to  this  natural 
tendency  of  the  mind,  and  often  gives  pain.     The  reformer  is 
disliked  for  giving  pain,  and  found  guilty  of  '  inno- 
^        vation, '  '  arrogance, '  and  '  self-sufficiency. '    Even 
the  most  intelligent  and  profound  study  of  condi- 
tions does  not  absolve  him  from  this  personal  at- 
tack ;  such  study  rather  intensifies  it,  for  the  more 
penetrating  his  examination  of  the  facts,  and  the 
more  unanswerable  his  conclusions,  the  less  there 
is  to  be  said  about  them  and  prejudice  has  the 
more  to  confine  itself  to  indefinite  personalities. 

"  The  epithets  that  are  certain  to  be  directed 
against  Mr.  Flexner  need  not,  therefore,  chafe 
him.  If  medical  education  have  in  it  germs  of 
progress,  it  will  go  forward  along  the  lines  he  in- 
dicates. The  best  schools  will  adopt  them ;  some 
of  the  inferior  schools  will  change  more  slowly ; 
others  will  linger  and  die.  Imperfectly  and  un- 
evenly as  usual  with  imperceptible  gradations  be- 
tween the  apparent  stages,  and  against  sincere 
and  insincere  opposition,  progress  will  come." 
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A   MUSICAL  SPEED-INDICATOR 

ANEW  speed-indicator  that  shows,  by  different  musical 
tones,  the  velocity  to  be  measured,  is  described  in  La 
'-  Nature  (Paris,  July  30).  Its  principle  is  not  a  new 
one,  but  it  has  only  recently  been  adapted  to  practical  use. 
Says  the  paper  just  named : 

"  The  Frahm  speed-indicator  has  been  known  to  specialists 
for  some  time,  but  the  great  public  is  generally  ignorant  of  the 
device,  which  is,  nevertheless,  remarkably  ingenious  and  simple. 
It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  mechanical  resonance,  having  a 
series  of  tuning-forks  each  adapted  to  a  number  of  vibrations 
of  definite  period.  As  soon  as  the  fork  tuned  to  these  vibra- 
tions is  set  in  motion,  all  the  others  remain  immovable.     It  is 


THE   FRAHM   SPEED-IXDICATOR, 

With  front  and  side  view  of  the  tuning-forks. 

known  how  many  vibrations  it  makes  per  second,  and  this  is 
sensibly  equal  to  that  of  the  object  whose  speed  is  to  be 
measured. 

"  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  measurement  of  the 
speed  of  a  rotating  machine  is  simple  enough.  A  rotating 
machine,  no  matter  how  perfectly  balanced,  always  presents 
defects  of  centering  that  cause  slight  shocks  at  each  revolution 
— slight,  but  always  enough  to  influence  the  indicator.  Again  : 
if  these  vibrations,  due  to  the  non-coincidence  of  the  axes  of 
rotation  and  of  inertia  of  the  rotating  piece,  are  found  to  be 
too  feeble,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  amplify  them  for  trans- 
mission to  the  indicator.  In  general  the  speed-indicator  is 
mounted  directly  on  the  axis  whose  speed  of  rotation  is  to  be 
measured,  without  any  mechanical  intermediary.  The  use  of 
these  indicators  is  beginning  to  spread  rapidly." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FAME  MATHEMATICALLY  DETERMINED 

WHICH  Americans  are  really  famous  and  which  are 
not  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  telling  who  are  the  hun- 
dred most  famous  Americans  ?  This  question  became 
a  serious  one  with  Mr.  M.  D.  Liming,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as 
he  tells  us  in  Science  (New  York,  July  29)  when  he  undertook 
to  study  the  family  history  of  celebrated  Americans  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  employed  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Woods  in  investi- 
gating the  history  of  European  royal  families.  Woods's  book 
entitled  "  Heredity  in  Royalty  "  (1906)  is  well  known.  Says  Mr. 
Liming: 

"  The  question  at  once  arose,  which  are  the  100,  the  75,  or  the 
50  leading  American  names  ?  In  short,  which  families  should 
be  studied?  The  object  in  seeking  the  leading  names,  of  course, 
was  not  the  list  per  se,  but  to  secure  a  basis  for  further  study. 
This  study  will  include  the  traits  and  characteristics  of  ancestors 
and  descendants,  their  birthplaces,  education,  achievements, 
etc.  The  material  lies  for  the  most  part  in  histories  and  biog- 
raphies. These  '  measurements  in  history  '  statistically  and 
objectively  treated,  and  followed  by  scientific  analysis  of  causes, 
constitute  '  historiometry.' 

"The  Hall-of-Fame movement,  so  far  as  it  goes,  would  seem, 
on  account  of  the  remarkable  personnel  of  the  electors,  their 
geographical  distribution,  and  other  considerations,  to  afford  an 


easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Undoubtedly  the  electors  have 
done  a  great  work  which  in  general  the  thinking  public  must 
accept.  Certain  peculiarities  disclosed  in  the  Hall-of-Fame  re- 
ports, however,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  Hall-of-Fame 
selections  include  only  a  very  limited  number  of  names,  led  to 
a  search  for  some  other  methods  of  rating  fame 

"  The  first  method  taken  was  a  so-called  adjective  method  and 
the  second  was  the  space  method.  The  '  adjective  method  '  of 
determining  fame,  as  we  applied  it,  consists  in  simply  counting 
the  descriptive  adjectives  of  praise  applied  to  the  name  in  a 
given  work  or  number  of  works.  .  .  .  The  space  method  con- 
sists in  counting  the  lines  of  space  devoted  to  this  name  in  a 
given  work  or  group  of  works 

"  The  four  reference  titles  chosen  as  being  fairly  representa- 
tive were  Lippincott's  '  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary  ' 
(Thomas),  Jameson's  'Dictionary  of  United  States  History,' 
'New  International  Encyclopedia,'  and  'Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica. '  All  the  standard  American  histories  were  examined  but 
not  one  could  be  used,  owing  to  flagrant  omissions.  Philoso- 
phers as  a  class  suffered  most  frequently  by  these  omissions." 

The  annexed  table  shows  Mr.  Liming's  results,  which  are  cer- 
tainly interesting.  It  will  be  observed,  he  says,  that  some  dis- 
agreement occurs  between  the  methods,  especially  when  the 
subject  is  a  scientist,  inventor,  preacher,  or  philanthropist. 
For  example,   Peter  Cooper  totals  only  7  adjectives  and   313 


Hall  of  Fame 

<  Votes) 

Adjectives 
(Descriptive) 

Space 
(Lmes) 

Washington 

Lincoln 

AVebster,  D 

97 
96 
96 
94 
93 
91 
91 
87 
86 
85 
S3 
82 
82 
79 
74 
74 
73 
69 
69 
68 
67 
67 
65 
64 
64 
62 
60 
59 
58 
58 
56 
53 
52 
51 
49 
49 
47 
47 
46 
46 
46 
46 
43 
42 
40 
40 
36 
34 
34 
31 

85 
70 
31 
83 
69 
35 
28 
58 
11 
55 
36 
25 

6 
16 
22 

4 
43 

7 

7 
26 
35 
11 
20 
22 
18 
24 
34 
53 
24 
20 
38 
20 
11 
24 
32 
20 
21 
27 
28 
27 
34 
47 
30 
26 

6 
31 
19 

3 
27 
46 

1,785 

1,285 

7S4 

Franklin 

1,595 

1,311 

1,149 

363 

872 

215 

Grant 

Jefferson 

Marshall  

Emerson 

Fulton 

Longfellow 

780 

Irving  

456 

Edwards     

628 

Morse 

229 

Farragut 

374 

Clay 

Peabodv 

516 

172 

Hawthorne 

688 

Cooper,  P 

313 

Whitney 

75 

Lee 

587 

Audubon    

321 

Mann 

279 

Kent   

132 

Story 

169 

Beecher 

295 

Adams,  J. 

633 

Adams,  J.  Q 

Lowell 

481 
662 

Sherman,  W.  T 

Channing,  W.  E 

Madison 

565 
510 
623 

Whittier  

277 

Stuart 

136 

Gray 

244 

Holmes ... 

462 

Brooks 

116 

Motley    

192 

Parkman    

Bryant 

294 
347 

Calhoun 

322 

Henry,  P 

405 

Jackson 

703 

Cooper,  J.  F 

494 

Poe 

547 

Hopkins 

68 

Bancroft 

422 

Boone  

111 

Webster,  N 

193 

Greene    

263 

Choate    

208 

lines,  Morse  6  adjectives  and  227  lines,  Fulton  11  adjectives  and 
75  lines,  Whitney  7  adjectives  and  75  lines.  This,  he  thinks,  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  since  a  man's  career  is  frequently 
theatrical  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  importance.  Sometimes 
a  brief  but  great  career,  especially  of  a  statesman  or  soldier, 
gets  a  fair  relative  amount  of  attention,  but  the  chances  appear 
to  be  decidedly  against  this  in  the  less  picturesque  callings. 
Again,  moral  qualities  in  the  Hall-of-Fame  selections  play  a 
part  which  they  do  not  in  the  objective  studies  ;  and  sectional- 
ism is  always  a  disturbing  element  in  both.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Liming  thinks,  his  "  objective  "  methods  are  a  more  reliable  test 
of  fame  than  the  electoral  plan,  no  matter  how  eminent  the 
electors  themselves  may  be.     He  concludes : 
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"  The  fact  that  a  certain  name  received  on  the  first  ballot  47 
electoral  votes  (notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  requires  but 
51  votes  to  elect  a  name  to  the  Hall  of  Fame)  and  on  the  next 
only  29,  the  same  occurring  in  several  other  instances  only  to 
a  less  marked  degree,  is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  relia- 
bility of  the  objective  methods.  It  should  also,  in  all  fairness, 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  electors  were  not  granted  absolute 
freedom  to  select  whomsoever  they  would.  The  sixth  rule  gov- 
erning the  proceedings  required  that  the  first  fifty  names  chosen 
must  include  one  or  more  representatives  of  a  majority  of  the 
fifteen  classes  of  citizens  therein  enumerated.  Just  how  great 
an  influence  this  attempt  to  insure  the  '  recognition  of  the  mul- 
tiformity of  human  activity  '  had,  we  do  not  know.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  figures,  showing  the  final 
votes  received,  afford  a  fair  resume  of  the  electors'  judgments 
of  the  relative  standing  of  America's  great  men.  The  Hall-of- 
Fame  votes  have  been  useful  in  giving  us  something  reliable  to 
work  by  in  our  study  of  the  objective  methods. 
The  mere  '  relative  standing  '  feature  aside  from 
this  has  been  more  interesting  than  useful.  As 
stated  above  it  is  not,  for  historiometrical  pur- 
poses, a  question  of  order  but  rather  of  groups 
'  objectively  compiled. ' 

"  By  the  above  comparisons  and  others  ...  I 
am  in  spite  of  my  original  prejudice  convinced 
that  either  of  the  objective  methods  (adjective  or 
space)  may  be  sucessfully  employed  in  the  select- 
ing of  a  list  of  indefinite  length.  Indeed  1  know 
of  no  other  method  that  even  approaches  them  in 
efl[iciency.  They  promise  invaluable  aid  to  stu- 
dents of  historiometry  as  the  science  develops." 


the  entrance  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  In  making  the  ex- 
cavations for  the  '  Bastile  '  station  on  the  Metropolitan  (in 
which,  surrounded  by  a  grating,  may  now  be  seen  the  remains 
of  the  counterscarp  wall  of  the  eastern  ditch,  called  to  public 
notice  by  an  inscription)  was  encountered  a  double  row  of  piers 
running  north  and  south,  and  belonging  to  the  bridge  that  was 
still  to  be  seen  as  late  as  1789,  connecting  the  fortress  diago- 
nally with  the  bastion  in  question.  .  .  .  This,  bridge,  which  was 
mentioned  in  1465  in  the  account  of  the  escape  of  Antoine  de 
Chabannes,  imprisoned  by  Louis  XI.,  gave  access  by  one  of  its 
extremities  to  the  paths  by  which  the  towers  were  continually 
patrolled,  while  on  its  opposite  end  were  two  drawbridges,  one 
serving  for  foot-passengers,  and  the  only  one  that  was  regularly 
lowered  every  morning,  and  the  other  for  carriages.  A  sentinel 
was  always  posted  on  this  wall  to  open  or  close  the  castle  gate 
and  thus  established  a  connection  between  the  guard  on  the 
bridge  and  that  inside  the  fortress. 


SUBWAY-BUILDING  THROUGH 
THE   BASTILE 

BY  AN  ODD  collision  between  the  twentieth 
and  the  eighteenth  centuries,  the  excava- 
tors of  a  new  subway  line  in  Paris  are  find- 
ing relics  of  the  Bastile — parts  of  the  founda- 
tions, moats,  drawbridges,  and  so  on.  Some  of 
these  have  been  left  intact  in  the  subway  walls 
and  are  appropriately  marked  with  bronze  tablets. 
What  would  the  revolutionists  who  razed  the  grim 
old  fortress  to  the  ground  have  thought,  if  they 
had  known  that  their  great-great-grandchildren  would  view 
from  the  windows  of  an  underground  train,  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture that  they  thought  unnecessary  to  tear  to  pieces  ?  Rail- 
ways have  long  been  a  boon  to  the  geologist,  cutting  as  they 
do  through  rock-strata  of  all  kinds;  is  it  possible  that  subways 
are  going  to  be  similarly  favorable  to  the  progress  of  arche- 
ology ?  Says  a  contributor  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  June  11) 
writing  of  these  finds : 

"  The  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Flower 
Market,  have  been  specially  fertile  in  discoveries,  the  former 
having  been  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  fortress.  .  .  .  Through 
it  pass  lines  number  one  and  five.  First  they  discovered  the 
foundations  of  the  Liberty  Tower,  which  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  construction  of  line  No.  1  under  the  Rue  St.  Antoine. 
These  remains,  carefully  taken  apart  and  repaired,  have  been 
reconstructed,  just  as  they  were  found,  on  the  Place  Sully,  while 
parts  of  the  old  masonry  that  could  not  interfere  with  the  move- 
ment of  trains  were  incorporated  in  the  walls  of  the  tunnel, 
leaving  them  partly  visible.  A  commemorative  tablet  was 
affixt  to  the  wall  of  the  tunnel  to  mark  the  place.  The  building 
of  the  Bastile  station  on  Line  5  and  of  the  tunnel  on  this  line, 
also  led  to  discoveries  that  may  aid  archeologists  in  their  inves- 
tigations. Toward  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  the  Boulevard 
Beaumarchais  where  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  had  been 
stopt  at  about  35  feet  below  the  sidewalk  level,  was  found,  amid 
the  piled-up  layers  of  sandy  clay,  vegetable  mold,  and  rubbish, 
a  series  of  walls,  masbnry  foundations,  and  oak  piles  coinciding 
exactly  with  the  site  of  the  old  Gate  of  St.  Antoine. 

"  A  little  farther  along  an  old  counterscarp  wall  with  vertical 
faces  was  crossed  diagonally.  It  is  that  which  faced  the  four 
towers  of  the  eastern  front  of  the  Bastile  ;  it  separated  the  in- 
terior ditch  from  the  terra-plein  of  the  bastion  that  commanded 


PIERS   OF  AN   OLD   BRIDGE   IN   THE   MOAT  OF  THE    BASTILE. 

Uncovered  in  the  course  of  excavating  for  the  Paris  metropolitan  subway. 


"  A  little  before  reaching  the  Bourdon  Quay  the  excavators  at 
the  Bastile  station  encountered  the  old  scarp  wall  of  the  city, 
which  joined  the  Bastile  at  the  Arsenal.  Finally,  there  were 
discovered  certain  signs  or  symbols  called  by  archeologists 
cutters'  marks.  These  were  found  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
stones  forming  the  piers  of  the  bridge 

"  There  was  also  found  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  in  the  east- 
ern moat  of  the  old  prison,  at  a  depth  of  30  feet,  a  statuette  of 
Osiris  in  terra-cotta,  7  inches  high.  Mr.  Guimet  believes  that 
it  is  Parisian  make,  of  the  fourth  century.  There  was  in 
Lutetia  (ancient  Paris)  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess 
Isis.  It  may  be  supposed  that  there  was  an  Isiac  cemetery  at 
this  point,  in  that  period,  or  perhaps  that  the  statuette  was 
dropt  there  by  a  citizen. " — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest.  

It  is  claimed  by  The  Farm  Implement  News  (Chicago,  July  14)  that  the 
lightning-rod  has  received  the  official  approval  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, not  only  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  also  through  the 
placing  of  an  order  to  equip  the  White  House  itself  with  rods.  This  apparently 
goes  far  toward  balancing  the  influence  of  some  recent  scientific  skepticism 
regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  "common  or  garden"  lightning-rod.  Says  the 
paper  named  above:  "The  lightning-rod  already  has  been  indorsed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  some  months  ago  issued  a  bulletin  written 
by  an  expert  on  the  dangers  of  lightning.  The  author  of  the  bulletin  was 
somewhat  guarded  in  his  statements,  but  nevertheless  he  made  it  clear  that 
in  his  opinion  good  lightning-rods  furnish  protection  and  should  be  placed 
on  isolated  buildings,  such  as  farm  houses  and  barns.  The  issuance  of  the 
bulletin  by  the  department  was  equivalent  to  indorsing  his  views  and  did 
much  to  increase  the  demand  for  lightning-rods.  Placing  rods  on  the  White 
House  is  an  official  recognition  that  should  not  go  unused  by  dealers  who  are 
handling  rods.  ...  It  is  a  case  to  which  the  seller  may  point  with  pride 
when  trying  to  convince  a  skeptic  that  it  pays  to  equip  one's  buildings.  The 
statements  of  scientific  men,  many  of  whom  have  declared  that  the  lightning- 
rod  affords  protection,  ought  to  be  convincing  to  everybody;  but  an  incident 
like  the  one  mentioned — placing  rods  on  the  presidential  residence  by  Govern- 
ment orders — will  go  farther  with  most  people  than  all  that  has  been  said 
and  printed  on  the  subject." 


THE     RELIGIOUS     WORLD 


THE  COLLEGE  STUDENTS'  "RIGHT  TO 

BELIEVE" 

WHEN  a  popular  magazine  not  long  since  raised  the 
cry  that  college  professors  were  "  blasting  at  the  rock 
of  ages, "  many  saw  grave  dangers  ahead  for  the  young 
students  about  to  enter  college.  The  charge  was  answered  in 
some  of  the  accused  quarters  by  saying  that  isolated  sentences 
from  the  lectures  of  college  professors  had  been  wrested  from 
their  context  and  the  main  argument  thus  misstated.  Just  so, 
says  The  Standard  (Chicago),  might  a  charge  be  brought 
against  a  recent  book,  "  The  Right  to  Believe  "  by  Eleanor 
Harris  Rowland,  a  professor  in  a  New  England  college  for  girls. 
It  would  be  perfectly  easy,  says  this  paper,  "  for  a  '  yellow  '  re- 
porter to  select  sentences  and  passages  from  this  volume  which, 
when  '  interpreted  '  by  a  lively  imagination,  would  bear  the 
aspect  of  irresponsible  anarchy."  The  writer  of  the  book  in 
question  urges  us  to  doubt  everything;  but  to  criticize  our 
skepticisms  as  severely  as  we  do  the  belief  which  we  doubt. 
Her  message  to  the  skeptic,  as  restated  by  this  journal,  is : 

"  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  doubt  any  and  every  thing. 
Doubt  is  only  a  way  of  asking  for  more  information.  But  be 
sure  that  you  practise  doubt  impartially.  Your  negative  faith 
must  submit  to  just  as  searching  a  criticism  as  your  positive 
faith.  Even  if  you  find  you  must  be  intellectually  agnostic, 
you  are  in  any  case  confronted  with  the  necessity  for  making  a 
practical  choice.  Either  you  will  live  as  if  God  existed ;  or  you 
will  live  as  if  he  did  not.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  You 
can  not  be  practically  non-committal.  Either  you  go  to  church 
or  you  do  not ;  either  you  pray  or  you  do  not ;  either  you  con- 
form to  right  and  justice  or  you  do  not.  Your  practise  will 
carry  your  life  toward  a  goal,  even  when  intellectually  you  re- 
fuse to  decide.  You  are  training  yourself  either  to  belief  or  to 
unbelief.  The  sensible  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  take  the 
course  which  promises  the  largest  and  most  satisfactory  life 
and  the  most  honorable  character.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  religious  choice  is  the  one  which  every  reasonable  person 
must  make.     We  have  the  right  to  believe. " 

Most  religious  doubt  as  it  affects  the  student  is  of  a  one-sided 
nature.  "  Accustomed  as  he  is  to  submitting  all  theories  to 
severe  examination  and  criticism"  he  "  takes  it  for  granted  that 
religious  beliefs  must  be  radically  overhauled. "     But — 

"  He  forgets  that  thoroughness  requires  that  unbelief  receive 
equally  radical  treatment.  If  one  demands  of  the  believer  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  one  must  be  ready  to 
furnish  an  equally  conclusive  evidence  that  God  does  not  exist. 
If  he  set  to  work  on  this  task,  one  discovers  that  it  is  quite  as 
hard  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  God  as  it  is  to  prove  his  ex- 
istence. The  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  '  in  any  case  we  live 
by  faith — there  is  no  avoiding  it.  We  live  either  by  faith  that 
God  does  exist,  or  by  an  equally  unproved  faith  that  he  does 
not ;  but  live  by  one  faith  or  the  other  we  must. '  Now  scien- 
tific honesty  requires  us  to  apply  just  as  severe  a  criticism  to 
the  one  hypothesis  as  to  the  other.  To  make  much  of  the  diflfi- 
culties  of  believing  in  God,  and  to  ignore  the  difficulties  of  es- 
tablishing God's  non-existence  is  not  a  '  square  deal.' 

"  Again,  there  is  no  superior  virtue  in  selecting  the  more  dis- 
agreeable of  two  unproved  hypotheses  for  one's  creed.  For 
example,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to  prove  that  other 
people  exist  besides  yourself.  The  insane  person  imagines 
himself  addressing  people  who  do  not  really  exist;  and  hears 
messages  which  come  from  no  source  other  than  his  own  dis- 
eased imagination.  May  it  not  be  that  you  are  insane  ?  You 
find  such  a  doubt  of  your  own  sanity  flashing  through  your  mind 
now  and  then.  So  far  as  absolute  proof  is  concerned,  you  can 
not  be  absolutely  sure  of  the  existence  of  your  friends,  or  of 
the  outside  world.  Indeed,  one  famous  philosopher,  Berkeley, 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  there  is  no  outside  world  at  all. 
Now  when  such  doubts  come  to  you,  what  do  you  do  ?  Do  you 
proceed  to  act  on  the  least  desirable  hypothesis  ?  Do  you  assume 
yourself  to  be  insane  until  some  convincing  proof  of  the  con- 
trary is  produced  ?    Not  at  all.     If  you  really  did  this,  if  you 


proceeded  to  ignore  your  friends,  never  to  speak  to  them,  never 
to  believe  in  the  reality  of  their  conversation  with  you,  it  would 
probably  not  be  long  before  you  would  actually  be  insane.  Now 
is  it  any  more  reasonable  to  act  on  the  hypothesis  that  God  does 
not  exist  ?  to  cease  to  try  to  speak  to  him  ?  to  disbelieve  in  any 
alleged  message  from  him  ?  Is  not  the  adoption  of  the  least 
desirable  hypothesis  just  as  absurd  in  the  realm  of  religion  as 
it  would  be  in  our  social  relations  ?  Really,  the  obstinate  dis- 
believer has  no  right  to  pride  himself  on  his  superior  honesty. 
It  is  no  more  praiseworthy  to  cherish  a  disagreeable  faith  than 
an  agreeable  one,  if  both  are  equally  possible  and  equally  be- 
yond the  reach  of  conclusive  proof.  We  have  a  right  to  select 
the  faith  which  means  most  for  life.  We  can  honestly  have  a 
practical  faith  in  God,  even  when  theoretical  difficulties  remain." 

If  "  yellow  "  journalists  in  the  field  of  religion  would  seriously 
apply  to  their  own  utterances  the  critical  tests  urged  by  this 
professor,  observes  The  Standard,  there  would  be  less  nonsense 
published. 


THE  NEGLECTED  ETHICS  OF  SEX 

RHODE  ISLAND  claims  the  leadership  in  more  than  one 
movement  of  religious  and  moral  reform.  In  April, 
1909,  the  State  Federation  called  a  convention,  to  which 
every  Protestant  church  of  twenty-five  denominations  was  in- 
vited to  send  delegates,  to  discuss  two  reports  on  the  religious 
needs  and  religious  forces  of  the  State.  This  meeting  which 
was  large  and  spirited,  says  the  Rev.  Edward  Tallmadge  Root, 
was  "  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  hold  a  convention  of  all  the 
churches  of  a  State."  The  latest  expression  of  "  Rhode  Island's 
pioneer  daring,"  we  learn  from  this  writer  in  the  columns  of 
The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York),  is  a  "bold 
attack  upon  the  neglected  ethics  of  sex. "    We  read : 

"  Several  years  ago.  Bishop  McVickar,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  asked  the  diocesan  convention  to  appoint  a  committee 
on  public  morals,  to  deal  especially  with  this  subject,  and 
patiently  persisted  in  demanding  that  the  committee  be  con- 
tinued year  by  year  until  it  should  do  something.  The  chair- 
man for  the  last  year  recognized  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
much  without  the  cooperation  of  other  religious  bodies ;  and 
through  the  Federation  of  Churches  the  Baptist,  Methodist, 
and  Congregational  Ministers'  Meetings  of  Providence  were 
asked  to  appoint  three  representatives  each.  Last  November 
the  body  thus  formed  was  recognized  as  a  department  of  the 
State  Federation. 

"  The  movement  has  broadened  still  more.  While  there  were 
laymen  on  the  original  Episcopal  committee  the  joint  commit- 
tee was  overwhelmingly  composed  of  ministers,  and  they  per- 
ceived how  little  one  profession  alone  can  accomplish  in  dealing 
with  so  complex  and  difficult  a  problem.  Physicians,  educators, 
and  lawyers  were  invited  to  confer  and  cooperate.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  physicians,  as  one  of  them  exprest  it,  are  '  red 
hot '  for  such  a  movement.  Their  practise  has  forced  upon 
their  attention  the  results  of  vice,  until  they  feel  that  it  trans- 
cends all  other  problems  of  hygiene.  Yet  no  one  physician 
could  act  or  speak  alone  without  exposing  himself  to  the  charge 
of  being  a  quack  or  a  sensationalist. 

"  With  a  general  movement  as  cautiously  and  conservatively 
managed  as  they  found  this  to  be,  they  were  ready  to  cooperate, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Gardner 
T.  Swarts,  has  given  his  powerful  assistance.  The  principals 
of  the  Normal  and  high  schools  were  found  scarcely  less  inter- 
ested. A  few  years  ago  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the 
city  of  Providence  said  to  an  inquirer :  '  If  we  should  allude  to 
the  subject  of  sex  in  any  grades  above  the  primary,  what  a 
hullabaloo  we  would  raise  about  our  ears !  Since  the  present 
agitation  began,  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  recent  annual  report 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education, 
which  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  need  and  best  methods  of  the 
instruction  in  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  Rapid,  indeed, 
has  been  the  crystallizing  of  public  opinion !  ' 

"  When  this  enlarged  committee  met  in  April,  to  hear  the  re- 
port of  a  subcommittee  appointed  to  draft  an  appeal  to  parents, 
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pastors,  and  teachers,  a  select  list  of  pamphlets  and  books  suited 
to  aid  them  in  giving  instruction,  representatives  of  women's 
clubs  were  invited.  Among  these  ladies  was  a  Jewess,  whose 
addresses  upon  the  '  White  Slave  Traffic  '  have  stirred  the  State. 
What  would  our  fathers  have  thought  of  an  address  upon  such 
a  theme,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  in  an  orthodox  Congregational 
church,  by  a  Hebrew,  and  a  woman ! 

"  It  was  evident  that  the  movement  must  be  widened  to  in- 
clude more  than  Protestant  churches,  and  that  it  must  be  made 
independent  of  the  Federation  to  secure  the  support  of  Catho- 
lics and  Jews.  A  committee  was  therefore  appointed  to  call  a 
general  conference  in  a  public-school  building,  as  neutral 
ground.  It  secured  the  consent  of  leading  citizens.  Governor, 
ex-Governors,  etc. ,  to  join  in  the  call.  The  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended, especially  by  college  and  school-teachers  and  physicians. 
Bishop  McVickar  presided.  There  was  hearty  and  unanimous 
agreement  that  such  a  campaign  of  education  is  sorely  needed. 
It  was  voted  to  ask  the  Governor  to  name  a  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  organizations  having  a  depart- 
ment or  interest  along  this  line.  The  only  setback  has  been 
the  disapproval  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Bishop.  But  the  public 
press  has  heartily  commended  the  step,  and  calls  for  informa- 
tion and  literature  have  come  daily  to  the  office  of  the  Federa- 
tion or  the  State  Board  of  Health." 


OUR  VARIED  RELIGIOUS  COMPLEXION 

FOREIGN  countries  often  look  with  amazement  at  the 
variety  of  religious  organizations  sheltered  beneath 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  It  is  announced  that  the 
Census  Bureau  at  Washington  is  preparing  to  issue  a  volume 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Bliss,  giving  not  only 
statistics  of  the  various  denominations,  but  a  brief  history  of 
each  and  the  pertinent  facts  regarding  doctrine  and  polity. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  find  valuable  information  in  our  ex- 
cerpts from  Dr.  Carroll's  annual  article  on  statistics  of  the 
churches  will  find  here  some  facts  with  which  to  clothe  the 
nakedness  of  those  figures.  We  quote  from  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  who  tells  us  that  the  data  forming  the 
basis  of  the  Government's  forthcoming  publication  were 
gathered  in  1906.  Beginning  with  the  Eastern  religions  we  read : 

"  Up  to  the  time  of  the  investigation  there  had  been  no  effort 
to  effect  any  organization  for  the  promotion  of  Confucianism, 
but  the  text  tells  of  a  society  of  the  Chinese  philosopher's  fol- 
lowers which  was  organized  in  New  York  City  in  1907  among 
the  Mongolian  students  in  Columbia  University.  Contending 
that  Buddhism  is  only  a  system  of  ethics,  they  undertook  to 
demonstrate  that  Confucianism  was  a  real  religion,  and  so  a 
regular  system  of  services  was  established  by  a  well-defined 
organization. 

"  The  organized  followers  of  Buddhism  are  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese. Their  churches,  known  officially  as  'temples,'  by  the 
irreverent  are  referred  to  as  '  joss  '  houses.  There  are  sixty- 
two  Chinese  and  twelve  Japanese  temples  in  this  country,  the 
former  being  distributed  over  twelve,  the  latter  over  three 
States.  California  shelters  all  but  three  of  the  Japanese  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Chinese  houses.  About  forty  which  went 
down  under  the  San  Francisco  cataclysm  had  remained  in  ruins 
up  to  the  time  of  the  enumeration. 

"  New  York  boasted  fifteen  of  the  Chinese  temples,  the  re- 
mainder being  scattered  over  ten  States,  mostly  in  the  West. 
The  Chinese  Buddhists  have  only  one  priest  in  this  country  and 
conduct  no  recognized  system  of  worship.  There  is  no  record 
of  membership ;  they  have  no  sermon,  keep  no  Sabbath,  and 
have  no  religious  service.  The  only  use  for  their  temples  is  as 
places  at  which  individual  devotees  may  consult  their  patron 
saints.  Three  deities  are  recognized  in  the  American  temples 
—the  God  Kuan,  a  mighty  duke  of  the  ancient  Han  dynasty ; 
the  Goddess  of  Fortune,  and  the  Goddess  of  Mercy. 

"  The  American-Japanese  Buddhists  are  of  the  progressive 
Shin  Shiu  sect,  which  is  missionary  in  character.  They  discard 
the  ascetic  practises  of  the  more  austere  Buddhists  of  Asia, 
allow  the  priests  to  marry,  and  have  no  ban  on  meat  or  other 
food.  The  societies  are  well  organized,  each  having  a  priest. 
General  headquarters  are  in  San  Francisco,  and  they  have  both 
journals  and  schools  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 
In  1906  their  membership  in  this  country  was  2,387,  of  which 
were  778  women. 


"  There  is  no  Shintoism  ;  an  explanation  of  which  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  this  religion  attaches  itself  too  closely  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Japane.se  Emperor." 

In  a  way  the  Hindu  religion  is  represented  by  the  Vedanta 
Society,  with  organizations  in  New  York,  Pittsburg,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Los  Angeles.     Continuing: 

"  It  was  organized  by  some  Hindu  teachers  who  came  here  in 
1893  to  the  World's  Fair.  Its  name,  from  an  ancient  Hindu 
philosophy,  means  '  the  end  of  all  wisdom.'  It  is  non-sectarian, 
seeking  to  harmonize  all  religious  systems.  Oriental  philoso- 
phies, as  taught  by  the  Theosophists,  have  four  bodies,  with 
2,336  members  in  the  United  States. 

"  While  Bahaism,  strictly  speaking,  is  non-Christian  and 
foreign,  its  followers  are  native  and  not  necessarily  unchristian. 
This  is  a  comparatively  new  sect,  growing  out  of  the  teachings 
of  a  Persian  leader  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  named 
Ali  Mohammed.  He  claimed  to  be  the  forerunner  '  of  him 
whom  God  would  manifest '  and  called  himself  '  Bab  '  or  '  the 
Gate, '  Later  came  Baha  Ulla,  who  claimed  to  be  the  one  whose 
coming  had  been  foretold,  and  from  him  the  real  name  of  the 
body  is  derived.  In  1906  he  had  1,280  followers  in  the  United 
States,  who  worshiped  in  twenty-four  places  through  fourteen 
States.  They  teach  tolerance,  love,  charity,  and  regard  all 
religions  as  divine.  Hence,  they  profess  not  to  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  doctrinal  beliefs  of  their  members. 

"  Another  church  of  Asiatic  origin,  but  still  Christian,  is  the 
Armenian,  which  has  seventy-three  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try, most  of  them  in  the  Eastern  States,  twenty-nine  in  Massa- 
chusetts alone.  Their  communicants  aro  generally  Armenians, 
many  of  whom  fled  to  this  country  to  escape  persecution. 

"  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  or  Greek  Church,  has  129,603 
communicants.  This  is  the  State  church  of  Russia  and  Greece. 
Of  the  411  churches  here,  59  represent  the  former  nationality. 
There  also  are  Servian  and  Syrian  branches.  The  Greeks  have 
634  organizations  throughout  the  country,  with  New  York,  Illi- 
nois, and  Massachusetts  leading.  The  Greek  membership  is 
90,751.  Twenty-two  of  the  59  Russian  churches  are  in, 
Pennsylvania." 

Better  known  are  the  facts  concerning  the  Christian  sects 
which  are  considered  more  purely  American.  This  new  volume 
shows  that  "  while  there  are  only  57  main  bodies,  there  are  215 
church  organizations,  many  of  them  professing  a  faith  only  a 
shade  different  from  others. "     For  example : 

"  There  are  17  Baptist  bodies,  24  Lutheran,  15  Methodist,  and; 
12  Presbyterian.     The  same  is  true  of  less  known  organizations. 
There  are  15  Mennonite,  7  Adventist,  4  Dunker,  or  Dunkard, 
and  4  Quaker,  or  Friend,  bodies. 

"There  appears  no  division  in  either  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  altho  it  is  shown  that  efforts  to 
modify  their  creeds  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendent bodies.  They  are  designated  as  the  Reformed  Catholic 
and  the  Reformed  Episcopal  churches,  respectively.  The 
Reformed  Catholics  number  only  1,250  communicants,  while  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopalians  there  are  about  9,682. 

"  The  cause  of  origin  of  some  of  the  branches  is  indicated  by 
the  name.  For  instance,  there  are  General  Baptists,  Separate 
Baptists,  United  Baptists,  Free  Baptists,  Freewill  Baptists, 
United  American  Freewill  Baptists,  Primitive  Baptists,  General 
Six  Principles  Baptists,  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  Duck  River 
Baptists,  and  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestination  Baptists. 

"  The  Civil  War  caused  splits,  giving  rise  to  Southern  Metho- 
dist and  Southern  Baptist  bodies.  In  these  churches  there  is 
also  color  division.  Two  or  three  churches  came  into  existence 
just  after  the  close  of  the  war  as  a  protection  against  political 
preaching.  Many  of  the  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church  are 
due  to  difference  in  nationality. 

"  Other  branches  beside  the  Duck  River  Baptists  owing  their 
names  to  localities  are  the  River  Brethren  and  the  Yorkers, 
both  branches  of  the  Brethren  denomination.  The  former  be- 
gan existence  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  the  latter  in  York 
County,  Pa.  The  Brinsers,  also  Brethren,  are  called  after  their 
first  bishop,  as  also  the  Schweckenfelders. 

"  Three  of  the  newest  churches  mentioned  are  composed' 
largely  of  negro  communicants.  One  of  these,  the  Church  of 
God  and  Saints  of  Christ,  accepts  the  Ten  Commandments  as  a 
positive  guide  to  salvation  and  uses  only  Scriptural  names  for 
its  members.  The  Church  of  the  Living  God  began  existence 
in  1899,  and  already  has  threye  branches.     The  Free  Christian 
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Zion  Church  of  Christ,  founded  in  1905,  protests  against  all 
attempts  to  tax  members  for  the  support  of  churches. 

"  There  were  about  700  organizations  in  the  main  branch  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  with  a  membership  of  about  23,000.  There 
were  455  organizations  of  Spiritualists,  with  over  35,000 
members. 

"  The  report  records  the  rapid  disappearance  of  communistic 
societies,  showing  that  of  eight  organizations  mentioned  in  the 
census  of  1890  only  two  are  left,  the  survivors  being  remnants 
of  the  Shakers  and  of  the  Amana  Society." 


RECENT  GAINS  FOR  RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT 

THE  LATE  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  some  years  ago  wrote 
a  striking  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  on  what  he 
styled  "  Moral  Interregnum,"  in  which  he  predicted  the 
anarchical  condition  to  which  the  world  of  thought  would  come 
when  the  triumph  of  materialistic  science  over  religious  super- 
naturalism  became  a  patent  and  admitted  fact.  The  Professor, 
like  Homer's  doleful  seer,  was  always  a  "  prophet  of  ill."  His 
predictions  have  been  unfulfilled,  and  Borden  P.  Bowne,  in  a 
powerful  paper  (alas,  that  it  should  be  posthumous!)  in  The 
Hibbert  Journal  (Boston),  shows  that  within  the  last  genera- 
tion the  atmosphere  has  cleared  and  the  storm  has  not  come. 
On  the  contrary,  religion,  among  thinking  men,  has  become  a 
clearer  fact  and  reality  than  ever.  It  has  gained  a  "  better 
rational  standing."  The  foundations  of  religion  are  shown  not 
to  be  undermined.  Evolution,  conservation  of  energy,  and 
other  scientific  discoveries,  cosmic  and  biological,  staggered 
men's  minds,  and  there  were  no  adequately  equipped  champions 
of  religious  truth  to  withstand  such  Goliaths  as  material  science 
sent  into  the  field.  These  champions  have  at  length  appeared 
and  by  their  "  clear  thinking  "  and  speaking  have  triumphed. 
The  result  is  thus  epitomized  by  Dr.  Bowne : 

"  As  a  result  of  this  clearer  thinking,  we  seldom  hear  of  con- 
flicts between  science  and  religion,  and  evolution  is  ceasing  to 
be  the  solvent  of  all  mysteries  and  the  source  of  all  knowledge. 

"  Hence  religion  itself  is  now  cordially  admitted  as  a  great 
human  fact,  and  not.  an  adventitious  outcome  of  animal  needs 
changed  by  association.  This  latter  view  was  long  maintained 
by  the  empirical  philosophers,  but  it  has  finally  passed  away. 
It  was  formerly  held  by  the  empirical  school  that  if  we  would 
understand  what  a  thing  is,  we  must  see  what  it  has  come  from, 
and  we  must  trace  its  earliest  beginnings  to  get  its  essential 
nature  and  meaning.  When  this  was  applied  to  the  higher 
moral  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  man,  it  led  to  the  claim  that 
animal  sensations,  as  being  the  earliest  temporal  manifestation 
in  human  life,  are  the  raw  material  out  of  which  all  else  is 
built.  And  then  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  religion  is  es- 
sentially subliminated  animalism,  and  has  no  occasion  to  be 
proud  of  itself,  and  would  not  be  proud  if  it  understood  its  lowly 
origin.  But  these  good  people  were  the  victims  of  picture- 
thinking  and  mistaken  physical  analogies.  In  the  case  of  any 
growing  thing,  where  there  is  a  real  evolution,  the  true  nature 
is  never  to  be  sought  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end.  Its 
latest  phases  and  products  are  the  truest  revelation  of  its  nature. 
Not  in  the  seed  but  in  the  full-grown  tree  does  the  nature  of 
the  tree  find  adequate  expression.  This  consideration  definitely 
sets  aside  all  of  those  supposed  deductions  of  the  religious 
nature  from  animal  selfishness." 

The  more  general  result  of  the  advance  in  religious  thought 
and  the  vitality  of  religious  belief  are  stated  as  follows : 

"  Atheism  and  materialism  of  the  traditional  types  are  defi- 
nitely and  finally  set  aside  as  marks  of  a  belated  intelligence. 
In  naturalistic  thought,  nature  is  the  rival  of  God.  Nature 
does  a  great  many  things  and  God  does  the  rest,  if  there  be  any 
rest.  Traditional  religious  thought  has  shared  the  same  view, 
and  thus  nature  was  continually  threatening  to  displace  God. 
God  was  not  to  be  appealed  to  until  nature  had  been  shown  to 
be  inadequate.  Hence  the  dismay  in  popular  religious  thought 
at  each  new  extension  of  the  realm  of  law,  every  such  exten- 
sion being  regarded  as  subtracted  from  the  control  of  God. 
But  this  dismay  vanishes  entirely  when  it  is  seen  that  God  is 
the  '  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,' 


or  that,  in  Pauline  phrase,  '  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being. '  Now  nature  is  no  rival  of  God,  but  the  form  of  his 
manifestation.  The  laws  of  nature  are  his  modes  of  working. 
The  facts  of  nature  are  the  incarnation  of  his  thought. 

"  And  this  is  all  that  religion  has  ever  really  cared  to  main- 
tain. It  insists  upon  divine  causality  in  the  world,  but  it  is 
not  concerned  to  affirm  any  special  method.  Let  the  method  be 
what  it  may,  so  long  as  God  is  at  work. " 

The  same  broad  view  is  taken  nowadays  of  faith,  which  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  reason,  but  of  emotion  and  an  interpreter 
of  history.  This  pragmatism,  a  philosophy  founded  not  on  a 
priori  assumptions,  or  logical  deductions,  but  on  personal  feel- 
ing and  experience,  and  historic  records,  is  this  basis  of  the  new 
faith.     Thus  Dr.  Bowne : 

"  It  is  a  traditional  superstition  that  nothing  is  to  be  believed 
which  is  not  either  self-evident  or  technically  demonstrated. 
This  rests  on  the  further  assumption  that  belief  is,  or  always 
should  be,  a  product  of  formal  logical  processes  of  the  syllo- 
gistic type.  With  this  conception  it  is  easy  to  throw  doubt  upon 
anything  we  dislike,  for  no  matter  of  fact  admits  of  technical 
proof.  This  is  the  position  of  a  logic-chopping  rationalism.  It 
will  not  allow  interest  or  sentiment  to  have  any  voice  in  deter- 
mining belief,  but  only  reasoned  proof.  It  says  of  our  higher 
religious  conceptions  that  they  may  be  pretty  or  pleasing,  but 
are  not  proved.  Now,  in  our  time,  the  revolt  against  this  has 
been  definite  and  final.  The  view  has  not  been  unknown  in 
philosophic  circles  since  Kant  set  forth  the  primacy  of  the  prac- 
tical reason,  but  it  has  been  more  extensively  and  emphatically 
taught  in  recent  years.  It  is  now  seen  that  life  and  action  are 
deeper  than  logical  processes,  that  immediate  premises  are  be- 
hind all  inferences,  that  thought  can  not  begin  until  life  fur- 
nishes the  data,  and  that  there  is  nothing  deeper  in  cognition 
or  life  than  the  fundamental  needs,  interests,  and  instincts  of 
the  mind.     If  these  fail  us,  there  is  nothing  left." 

This  pragmatism,  as  developed  in  the  individual  life,  he  closes 
by  thus  comparing  with  the  old  intellectual  philosophy : 

"  Philosophy  has  done  important  negative  work  in  clearing 
the  field  of  a  swarm  of  crude  dogmatisms  that  hinder  faith,  but 
we  ourselves  must  do  the  positive  work  of  incarnating  religious 
faith  in  the  appropriate  life.  This  is  now  the  great  need,  and 
for  this  work  the  field  was  never  clearer  than  it  is  to-day. 
Technically,  of  course,  our  faith  does  not  admit  of  demonstra- 
tion ;  neither  does  any  other  faith  or  unfaith.  But  it  does  ad- 
mit of  being  lived ;  and  when  it  is  lived,  our  souls  see  that  it 
is  good,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  divine." 


WHAT  CHURCH  SONGS  TO  SING— They  should  neither  be 
"gospel  song"  devoted  to  a  dubiously  consecrated  "rag-time," 
nor  a  song  "  produced  for  the  money  in  it."  But,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Chicago  Interior,  "  hymns  which  have  appeared  at  inter- 
vals along  the  pathway  of  the  Church  through  the  ages,  in- 
spired by  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  devout  souls  to  voice 
their  faith,  aspiration,  prayer,  and  praise."     More: 

"  Whoever,  therefore,  would  make  Christian  congregational 
singing  an  actual  ministration  to  the  people,  should  concentrate 
chiefly  on  the  study  of  the  '  grand  old  hymns  '  of  Christendom. 

"  So  may  he  bring  to  the  people  words  and  melodies  in  which 
as  they  sing  they  shall  hear  a  voice  for  their  own  hearts. 

"  What  is  thus  said  of  the  hymns  applies  as  well  to  the  anthems 
of  the  choir.  The  choirmaster's  frequent  habit  of  haphazardly 
picking  up  for  Sunday  whatever  piece  of  music  happens  to  fall 
under  his  eye  should  through  patient  tact  of  the  pastor— if  the 
choirmaster  doesn't  see  the  point  himself— be  replaced  by  a 
habit  of  carefully  choosing  musical  works  of  the  profoundest 
and  truest  devotional  spirit.  Weekly  conference  between  pas- 
tor and  choirmaster  should  insure  consonance  between  choir  and 
pulpit. 

"  And  choir  singing  should  certainly  be  of  such  fashion  as 
shall  minister  directly  to  the  people.  This  means  not  merely 
that  a  message  should  be  sung  in  words  that  the  people  may 
understand  and  receive,  but  more  than  that,  it  means  that  the 
singers  in  the  choir  should  be  persons  able  to  sing  the  message 
with  spiritual  honesty  and  understanding  in  their  own  hearts. 

"It  is  as  repulsive  that  choir  people  should  sing  what  they  do 
not  believe  or  practise  as  it  is  that  the  minister  should  say  what 
he  does  not  believe  or  practise. " 


ance ; 
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AN  ELIZABETHAN   OF  OUR  DAY 

IN  SPITE  of  the  slow  progress  of  poetic  drama  among  us, 
the  modern  poet  has  faith  in  his  mission  and  nearly  always 
links  the  two  forms  together  in  his  work.  Often  he  is  con- 
tent with  the  appreciation  that  comes  from  closet  communion. 
There  are  others  who  believe  in  their  power  to  conquer  on  the 
stage.  Gordon  Bottomley  is  evidently  one  of  the  latter,  and  he 
has  persuaded  so  good  a  critic  as  Mr.  W.  Stanley  Braithwaite 
of  the  same  fact.  Mr.  Bottomley's  name  is  perhaps  unknown 
among  us,  outside  the  readers  of  Mr.  Mosher's  little  magazine 
The  Bibelot,  where  he  has  made  an  appear- 
but  Mr.  Braithwaite  believes  he 
a  poet  whom  English  literature  will 
come  to  regard  in  the  possession  of  a 
power  remarkable  for  its  weight  and 
conviction  of  human  life  in  its  sterner 
emotions  beyond  any  contemporary  poet; 
and  who,  as  a  dramatist,  will  present  these 
emotions  in  character  and  action  upon  the 
stage  in  no  distant  future  to  the  pulsation 
and  surprize  of  human  audiences."  So  far 
"  none  of  Mr.  Bottomley's  plays  has  been 
produced  on  the  stage,  which  is  rather  a 
loss  to  the  working  English  drama,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Braithwaite  in  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript, "  but  it  may  be  that  in  time  its  effi- 
ciency will  grow  to  the  design  of  a  play  like 
the  '  Riding  to  Lithend  '  and  other  modern 
poetic  dramas,  which  do  not  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  its  mechanical  restrictions."  Mr. 
Braithwaite  tells  us  that  so  far  this  new 
writer's  work  divides  itself  into  dramatic 
and  non-dramatic  verse.     We  read : 


"  Of  Mr.  Bottomley's  four  plays  the  most 
important  are  '  The  Crier  by  Night '  and 
'  The  Riding  to  Lithend  ' ;  tho  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  '  Midsummer  Eve,'  being,  as  the  author  characterizes  it,  a 
'  dramatic  pastoral,'  is  a  more  balanced  production  considered 
from  all  sides,  than  the  others ;  tho,  while  in  '  Laodice  and 
Danae,'  Laodice' s  cunning  appears  the  chief  motive  of  the 
play,  in  her  he  has  drawn  a  fascinating  and  absorbing  char-- 
acter  who  divides  with  Hallgerd  in  the  '  Riding  to  Lithend  ' 
the  distinction  of  being  his  most  successful  delineation  of  con- 
tradictory feminine  moods.  The  dramatic  poem  *  A  Vision  of 
Giorgione,  Three  Variations  on  Venetian  Themes,'  should,  I 
suppose,  be  classed,  for  all  intentional  significance,  with  the 
plays.  The  very  feeling  in  these  '  Variations  '  is  a  remote 
romanticism,  a  wistfully  troubled  brooding  of  the  spirit  break- 
ing into  the  consciousness  of  strange  new  meanings  in  life  and 
nature,  tho  alien,  and  free  from  that  sterner,  grimmer  atmos- 
phere of  the  two  Northern  plays  in  which  life  seems  electrified 
with  strange,  weird  elements  of  human  passion  and  supernatural 
mysticism.  In  the  'Vision  of  Giorgione,'  is  the  author's  one 
instance  in  these  dramatic  pieces  where  he  keeps  love  human 
and  earthly ;  in  which  the  very  frailties  of  human  nature  take 
on  the  quietude  of  virtue,  and  in  which  the  divine  fervency  of 
passion  becomes  the  essential  ideal  of  human  conduct.  In  this 
poem  the  mere  singing — the  verse  as  a  medium  through  which 
sentiment  shimmers,  and  joy  becomes  palpable,  and  love  builds 
a  structure  of  speech — takes  on  a  limpidity  of  cadence  that  be- 
comes something  more  subtly  beautiful  than  the  instrument,  in 
being  itself  echoes  born  in  great  deeps  of  winds." 

The  "  Crier  by  Night,"  we  are  told,  marks  this  author  apart 
from  any  poetic  dramatist  of  his  time.  Its  quality,  while  not 
perhaps  "  pleasant,"  is  yet  "  powerful  and  absorbing  "  and  fairly 
claims  for  him  "  a  kinship  with  Webster  and  Tournier  and 
Beddoes."     Further: 


GORDON    BOTTOMLEY. 

Not  often  out  of  Shakespeare,  says  a  critic, 
does  one  meet  with  such  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  "  unearthly  beings  "  as  one  finds  in 
Bottomley's  dramas. 


"  It  is  the  note  of  tragedy  in  aching  spirits  who  are  brought 
into  passionate  conflict  with  abnormal  fates.  The  gloom  of  life 
falls  upon  all  his  characters,  but  they  meet  it  with  souls  that 
seem  nerved  with  sorrow.  In  each  is  the  gratification  of 
passion  :  in  Hallgerd,  of  pride  ;  in  Blanid,  of  love  and  revenge  ; 
in  Laodice,  of  revenge;  in  Nan,  in  the  'Midsummer  Eve,'  of 
curiosity.     All  these  are,  what  Blanid  says  of  herself: 

Oh,  I  am  but  a  troubled  dream  of  God's. 
And  even  His  will  can  alter  not  his  dreams; 
Yea,  He  is  dreaming  me  a  little  while — 
I  must  be  dreamed  out  to  the  hardest  end. 

And  in  Blanid' s  case  the  '  hardest  end  '  is  wrought  with  shiver- 
ing intensity.     '  We  are, '  she  says,  '  the  tears  God  wipes  from 
his  eyes  ' — a  cry  of  helplessness,  piercing 
and  sorrowfully  echoing  the  fatality  of  her 
wild  bargaining  with  the  Crier  of  the  Ford  : 

I  have  known  joy — I  know  not  what  it  was. 
Mead-fumes  that  filled  me  cooling  to  one  drop — 
I  have  known  misery — a  self-numbed  sting 
That  showed  me  but  another  joy  to  lose— 
These  were  too  small,  I  will  have  only  rest 
And  lose  my  soul  in  your  soul  evermore. 
But  if  I  die,  into  your  drooping  limbs 
I  must  be  mingled  there  with  him  I  love — 
You  may  not  reach  him  by  your  hoary  crying, 
But  raise  some  human  wail  for  help  and  light 
And  he  will  come  and  I  must  follow  him 
Past  where  the  imaged  moon  shakes  like  a  soul 
Pausing  in  death  between  two  unknown  worlds. 

"  In  the  '  Midsummer  Eve  :  A  Dramatic 
Pastoral,'  Mr.  Bottomley  has  achieved  a 
surprizing  and  beautiful  piece  of  work. 
The  whole  atmosphere,  beginning  with  a 
note  of  the  fantastic,  becomes  swiftly 
changed  into  one  of  pitiless  gloom.  Five 
kitchen  and  dairy  girls.  Nan,  Bet,  Ursel, 
Maudlin,  and  Lib,  have  agreed  to  meet  in 
an  old  barn  on  midsummer  eve  to  behold, 
according  to  legendary  custom,  the  appear- 
ance of  their  future  husbands.  In  the  barn 
is  a  heifer  who  is  sick  with  milk  fever.  The 
significance  of  this  animal  in  the  catastro- 
phe of  the  play  is  a  bit  of  tremendous  and 
subtle  psychological  invention.  When  the 
cow  is  discovered  by  her  moaning,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  an- 
nounced among  the  girls,  one  of  them  exclaims,  '  Women  have 
that  .  .  . '  turning  the  occasion  for  the  poet  to  put  into  the 
mouths  of  maidens  suddenly  conscious  of  the  sublime  burden 
that  is  the  function  of  their  sex,  speeches  that  pathetically 
recite  the  sadness  and  sacrifice  that  come  into  women's  lives 
with  maternity.  Yet  the  poet  introduces  a  slight  spirit  of  re- 
volt to  this  age-weary  function  which  takes  its  expression  in 
so  many  social  movements  of  the  modern  woman.  '  Why  are  we 
thankful  for  a  deal  of  trouble  ?    declares  one  of  the  girls.     And 

My  sister  Jen  was  pleased  and  proud  with  herself: 
And  when  her  second  obedience  came  to  her 
She  was  well  eased — 

They  had  to  dry  the  milk,  and  it,  being  eager, 
Went  the  wrong  way  and  oozed  into  her  head: 
The  little  one  died  so  soon. 

And  then  another  girl.  Bet,  cries. 

Mothering,  mothering,  mothering — 

Can  not  we  find  our  lives  except  that  way? 

"  That  is  a  piercing  question  which  only  goes  up  to  God  for 
answer,  and  which  neither  social  progress  nor  science  can 
modify,  for  it  lies  at  the  root  and  mystery  of  creation. 

"  What  may  be  considered  as  Mr.  Bottomley's  masterpiece, 
and  one  dares  recommend  it  as  such,  is  '  The  Riding  to  Lithend. ' 
The  poet  has  drawn  upon  the  Icelandic  saga  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury containing  one  of  the  '  greatest  fights  in  legend  '  for  his 
material ;  it  is  built  upon  firm,  definite  lines,  and  is  vigorous 
with  passion  and  character.  It  is  a  tragedy  whose  action  turns 
upon  the  caprice  of  a  superb  woman,  one  of  those  heroines 
whom  the  fates  have  created  for  gods  to  battle  over,  and 
whom  men  die  praising,  the  victims  of  their  wilful  whims. 
Hallgerd  stirs  men's  hearts  as  Helen  of  Troy,  but  isolates 
the  power  to  her  own  glory  as  the  spark  which  fires  physical 
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violence,  which  her  emotional  nature  craves.     As  Gunnar  says 

of  her. 

And  she,  too,  must  be  fighting  me  forever 
With  her  dim,  ravenous,  uasated  mind  .  .  . 
Ay,  Hallgerd,  tliere's  that  in  her  which  desires 
Men  to  fight  on  forerer  because  she  lives: 
UTien  she  took  form  she  did  it  like  a  hunger 
To  nibble  earth's  lip  away  until  the  sea 
Poured  down  the  darkness. 

■"And  she  herself  exulting  in  her  own  nature : 

I  am  a  hazardous  desirable  thing. 
A  warm  unsounded  peril,  a  flashing  mischief. 
A  divine  malice,  a  disquieting  voice: 
Thus  I  was  shapen,  and  it  is  my  pride 
To  nourish  all  the  fires  that  mingled  me. 
I  am  not  long  moved,  I  do  not  mar  my  face, 
Tho  men  have  sunk  in  me  as  in  a  quicksand. 
Well,  death  is  terrible.     Was  I  not  worth  it  ? 
Does  not  the  light  change  on  me  as  I  breathe? 
Could  I  not  take  the  hearts  of  generations. 
Walking  among  their  dreams?    Oh,  I  have  might. 
.AJtho  it  drives  me  too  and  is  not  my  own  deed  .  .  . 

"  And  so  fashioned  she  wrought  the  doom  of  the  thing  she 
loved  best  in  all  the  world,  her  husband,  Gunnar,  out  of  a  burn- 
ing pride  that  consumed  her  memory  with  shame.  Gunnar, 
the  outlaw,  attacked  and  surrounded  by  enemies  in  his  strong- 
hold, has  the  string  of  his  bow  cut,  and  in  his  perilous  need  asks 
Hallgerd  for  strands  of  her  marvelous  hair  to  repair  his  weapon. 
She  refuses  with, 

Now  I  call  to  your  mind  that  bygone  blow 
You  gave  my  face;  and  never  a  whit  do  I  care 
If  you  hold  out  a  long  time  or  a  short. 

"  He  will  not  ask  her  twice  and,  defenseless,  is  killed  by  his 
enemies,  while  Hallgerd,  laughing  and  holding  her  breasts  in 
her  hands  with  a  sense  of  physical  ecstasy  which  is  her  dominion 
over  men,  cries, 

O,  clear,  sweet  laughter  of  my  heart  flow  out! 
It  is  so  mighty  and  beautiful  and  blithe 
To  watch  a  man  dying — to  hover  and  wait. 

"  An  effective  element  in  the  play  is  the  introduction  of  the 
three  beggar-women  Biartey,  Jofrid,  and  Gundfinn.  Their 
speeches  comprize  some  of  the  finest  poetry  in  the  piece,  cloth- 
ing, as  it  does,  portentous  and  incomprehensible  forewarnings 


of  destiny,  woven  of  magic  and  supernatural  fear,  and  showing 
with  what  ample  imaginative  power  Mr.  Bottomley  handles  his 
theme.  Not  often  out  of  Shakespeare  does  one  meet  with  a 
like  success  in  the  treatment  of  such  unearthly  beings." 


LIXLEY   SAMBOURNE, 

Almost  tlie  last  representative  of  the 
"  dignity  and  seriousness  of  the  old  school 
of  cartoonists." 


P.\KLIAMENT.\Jiy   GOSSIP. 

Ch,uiwoman  of  House  of  Lords — "Your  people  gone  away  for  a 
bit  o'  quiet  thinkiuK  ?  " 

Chahwoman  of  House  of  Commons — "  Well,  o'  course,  I  don't  know 
nothink,  but  you  mark  my  words,  there's  hintluences  a-goin'  on.  'Ow- 
ever,  mum's  the  word,  God  bless  'um." 

— Linley  .Sambourne  in  Punch  of  October  13,  1909. 


THE  OLD  ORDER  PASSED  FROM 
"PUNCH" 

1INLEY  SAMBOURNE  was  the  successor  of  Sir  John  Ten- 
niel  on  the  staff  of  Punch,  but  he  has  preceded  his 
-*  superior  into  the  land  of  shadows.  His  last  cartoon  was 
done  in  November  of  1909,  tho  his  death  did  not  occur  till 
August  3  of  this  year.  Tho  for  nearly  fifty  years  he  was  a 
regular  contributor  to 
Punch  and  since  1900  its 
premier  draftsman,  yet 
The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette (London)  is  now 
led  to  make  the  curious 
statement  that,  "  in 
France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  of 
America,  he  was,  if  that 
were  possible,  regarded 
in  higher  esteem  in  art 
circles  than  in  his  native 
land."  Mr.  Sambourne 
was  a  native  of  London, 
being  born  there  in  1845. 
In  1867  his  first  draw- 
ing appeared  in  Punch. 
Few  men,  says  the 
Manchester  Guardian, 
"  have  been  more  com- 
pletely identified  with  its  fortunes;  few  artists  of  such  com- 
manding ability  have  been  content  to  limit  their  output  so 
exclusively  to  the  circulation  of  a  single  paper.''  The  London 
Standard  gives  this  appreciative  account  of  his  career : 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  black-and-white  artist 
with  a  more  strongly  individual  style  than  Mr.  Sambourne.  A 
person  of  ordinary  perception  who  had  once  seen  one  of  his 
drawings  could  immediately  recognize  another  by  the  same 
hand.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  his  work — its  firmness 
and  clearness  of  both  conception  and  execution — were  no  doubt 
derived  from  his  early  training  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  reproduction  was  probably 
due  to  the  same  practical  experience  of  clear  thinking  and 
workmanlike  methods.  Technically  his  art  was  a  sort  of  in- 
spired common  sense.  This  very  sane  and  straightforward 
method  was  enlisted  in  the  service  of  an  unfailing  instinct  for 
decoration  and  a  peculiarly  masculine  feeling  for  beauty.  Like 
Du  Maurier  and  Mr.  Dana  Gibson,  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne 
created  a  type  of  female  beauty,  and  it  was  a  type  that  sug- 
gested a  liking  for  outdoor  life  and  sport.  It  might  be  described 
as  Amazonian.  To  many  of  Mr.  Sambourne's  admirers  his 
drawings  to  Charles  Kingsley's  '  Water  Babies  '  will  remain  the 
most  highly  prized  examples  of  his  work.  The  subject  gave 
opportunity  to  both  his  breezy  romanticism  and  to  his  extreme 
accuracy  in  the  details  of  natural  history.  The  drawings  of 
salmon  and  of  seabirds  in  this  book  will  become  classics,  and 
in  '  The  Irishwoman  '  and  one  of  the  drawings  toward  the  end 
of  the  book,  of  a  woman  seated  on  a  rock,  there  are  single 
figure  studies  of  extreme  beauty  and  grandeur.  Altogether  this 
book  will  rank  with  Sir  John  Tenniel's  '  Alice  '  as  an  example 
of  happy  collaboration  between  artist  and  writer.  Other  books 
which  he  illustrated  most  effectively  were  Andersen's  '  Fairy 
Tales  '  and  Sir  Frank  Burnand's  humorous  perversion  of  '  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton. '  An  example  of  Mr.  Sambourne's  decorative 
treatment  of  the  human  figure  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  cover 
which  he  designed  for  the  original  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
Throughout  his  work  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  sculptor's 
feeling.  He  frankly  confest  his  debt  to  photography  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  drawings,  but  they  were  never  p|iotographic  in 
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the  sense  of  being  unimaginative.  Their  strongly  individual 
style  shows  that  the  material  had  been  thoroughly  digested, 
and  they  are  particularly  valuable  to  students  as  illustrating 
the  fact  that  a  decorative  design  is  quite  compatible  with  ac- 
curacy of  detail.  In  1900  Mr.  Sambourne  was  selected  as  .sole 
juror  for  Great  Britain  in  ihe  Fine  Art  section  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  his  work  was  widely  known  and  highly  appre- 
ciated on  the  Continent  and  in  America." 

With  the  death  of  this  artist  the  last  link  with  the  Punch  of 
the  Victorian  era  is  broken,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
We  are  made  suddenly  aware  of  the  new  stage  into  which  the 
art  of  this  journal  has  evolved.     Reading  on : 

"  Close  students  of  its  pages— and  who  is  not  ? — must  have 
been  aware  for  some  years  past  of  a  subtle  change  in  tone  which 
has  shown  itself  not  only  in  the  some- 
what more  esoteric  quality  of  its  humor 
(to  appreciate  it  one  has  to  be  *  in  the 
know  '  regarding  personalities  and  move- 
ments more  than  of  old)  but  in  the  more 
relistic  methods  of  its  draftsmanship, 
Mr.  Sambourne  kept  the  old  tradition. 
He  belongs  to  the  historic  period,  was  a 
protege  of  Mark  Lemon,  and  had  been 
drawing  steadily  for  forty  years.  He 
had  the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  the 
old  school  of  cartoonists,  and  if  he  lacked 
the  earnestness  and  conviction  of  Ten- 
niel  he  made  up  for  these  defects  of  tem- 
perament by  a  skill  and  Tightness  of 
drawing  which  Tenniel,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  reproductions  of  his  works  are 
evidence,  never  attained.  In  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  connection  with  the 
paper  Mr.  Sambourne  found  his  own 
subjects,  and  he  made  the  convention  of 
an  ingenious  and  decorative  treatment 
of  matters  other  than  political  which  in 
time,  after  occupying  only  half  a  page, 
developed  into  the  second  cartoon,  for 
which,  till  1900  when  Tenniel  retired, 
he  was  continuously  responsible.  The 
subjects  on  which  he  exercised  his  re- 
markable   fertility    of     invention     and 

elaboration  were  not  such  as  to  excite  public  feeling,  and 
perhaps  we  must  attribute  to  this  decorative  intention  of 
his  early  work  his  failure — when  he  came  to  tackle  political 
subjects— to  become  the  considerable  national  force  that 
Tenniel  undoubtedly  was.  Tenniel's  draftsmanship  and  de- 
sign had  a  moral  intention ;  they  carried  in  them  the  seeds 
of  persuasion  and  scorn ;  they  were  satires  to  flay  pretension  or 
trumpet  calls  to  rouse  the  heart  of  the  nation.  His  pencil  was 
a  weapon;  Mr.  Sambourne's  was  simply  a  pencil.  Mr.  Sam- 
bourne drew  with  a  wealth  of  artistic  but  with  no  political  feel- 
ing. His  style,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  his  convention,  altered 
considerably  as  he  grew  older,  tho,  curiously,  his  last  work, 
with  its  return  to  cross-hatching  and  less  severe  line,  harks 
back  to  his  earliest  method  His  virtues  as  a  cartoonist  were 
a  splendidly  veracious  treatment  of  technicalities,  a  dignity  in 
his  dealings  with  allegory,  and  an  ability  to  give  rein  to  detail 
that  was  never  insubordinate,  but  he  never  reached  Tenniel's 
simplicity  and  directness." 

Like  Tenniel,  it  is  said,  Sambourne  "was  in  no  true  sense  a 
caricaturist,  and  in  the  modern  political  cartoon  a  touch  of 
caricature  is  often  essential  to  make  its  point  effective." 
Further : 

"  Tenniel  had  a  strong  vein  of  humanism  which  made  less 
apparent  in  him  this  lack  of  the  final  qualification,  and  he  often 
produced  designs  strong  in  their  moral  force  and  emotional 
appeal.  Sambourne,  on  the  other  hand,  always  treated  his  sub- 
ject on  cold  and  decorative  lines ;  and  for  all  his  charm  and 
ability  one  can  not  recall  a  single  cartoon  from  his  hand  capable 
either  of  communicating  a  thrill  to  the  public  mind  or  of  leaving 
a  sting  in  that  of  the  party  against  which  its  point  was  aimed. 
But  with  all  his  limitations  he  is  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
that  noble  following  of  draftsmen  who,  under  the  training  of 
Punch,  have  in  this  country  kept  the  political  cartoon  com- 
mendably  free  from  the  virulence  and  the  bitter  and  libelous 
innuendos  which  mark  the  output  of  so  many  Continental 
contemporaries. " 


AMERICA'S  PRIZE  PLAY  AT  STRATFORD 
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^MERICANS  have  been  waiting  with  interest  for  the  ver- 
dict upon  the  first  production  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Pres- 
ton Peabody  Marks's  play  that  won  the  Shake.speare 
prize  at  Stratford.  It  was  first  scheduled  to  be  given  during 
the  spring  festival  in  May,  but  the  King's  death  put  an  end  to 
these  festivities  before  this  event  was  reached.  July  25  was 
the  next  day  chosen  and  we  have  an  account  of  what  happened 
from  the  letter  of  a  Wellesley  professor.  Miss  Katharine  Lee 
Bates,  to  the  Boston  Transcript.  Our  readers  will  recall  an 
account  of  the  play  called  "  The  Piper,"  based  upon  Browning's 
story   of   the    man  who  freed  Hamelin  town  of  rats,    which 


From  *'The  Water  Babies,' 


l)ubiished  by  The  Macniillan  C< 

TOM'S  ADVENTURE   IN   THE    "LOBSTER-POT." 


One  of  the  illustrations  for  Kingsley's  "  Water  Babies,"  which  were  almost  the  only  drawing  Sambourne 
did  outside  the  columns  of  Punch.    They  rank  with  Tenniel's  pictures  for  "  Alice  in  Wonderland." 

was  printed  in  our  issue  of  April  9,  and  the  hints  given  there 
that  this  country  may  some  time  see  the  play  presented  by  Mr. 
Walter  Hampden.  In  the  performance  at  Stratford  The  Piper 
was  enacted  by  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Shakespeare  festivals, 
Mr.  F.  R.  Benson.  The  day  before,  this  actor,  in  recognition 
of  his  past  services,  had  been  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  borough  of  Stratford-on-Avon ;  so,  says  Miss  Bates,  "  any 
lack  of  faith  that  may  have  been  felt  at  the  outset  in  the  play 
was  more  than  offset  by  enthusiasm  for  the  players. "  Speaking' 
of  the  effect  of  the  first  act,  the  writer  says : 

"  The  charm  of  this  act,  with  its  quaint  Hamelin  setting,  was 
felt  most  directly  through  the  children  who  thronged  the  stage, 
fair-haired,  rosy-cheeked  little  ones  of  Stratford  and  its  vicinity. 
Their  fathers  and  mothers,  beaming  upon  them  from  every 
quarter  of  the  house,  were  not  the  only  hearers  to  delight  in 
those  flute  voices,  chorusing  out  with  childish  question  and  ex- 
clamation, nor  the  only  beholders  to  be  gladdened  by  the  glad- 
ness of  those  laughing  faces  and  dancing  feet.  The  action  of 
the  children  was  so  simple  and  natural,  and  therefore  so  good, 
that  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  surprize  of  little  Jan,  one  of 
the  very  few  child-players  borrowed  from  a  London  stage,  as 
she  naively  commented  between  acts :  '  They  are  really  very 
clever,  aren't  they  ?  They  really  do  very  well,  don't  they,  for 
just  local  children  ?  ' 

"  But  altho  their  elders,  the  players  who  stood  for  the  hard 
selfishness  and  greed  which  the  life  of  the  medieval  craft-town 
must  often  have  engendered,  had  a  less  gracious  part  to  play, 
they,  too,  played  it  well,  so  that  the  little  gabled,  thirteenth- 
century  market-place,  with  its  cobbler,  butcher,  and  smith,  its 
old  gossip,  and  old  miser,  its  pale,  stern  priest  and  pompous 
burgomaster,  shifted  into  an  image  of  the  wide  world  of  con- 
vention and  materialism. 

"  The  title  part  demands  a  special  magnetism,  a  rare  abandon, 
for  adequate  interpretation,  and  altho  Mr.  Benson  played  always 
with  spirit  and  sometimes  with  imagination,  it  must  be  admitted 
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that  again  and  again  his  work  fell  short.  None  of  the  company 
had  learned  their  lines,  not  even  he,  so  that  the  spoken  drama 
was  hardly  more  than  a  rambling  prose  paraphrase  of  the 
original. 

"  But  the  audience,  aware  of  what  it  had  and  not  of  what  it 
was  missing,  lavished  applause  upon  act  after  act.  The  scene 
within  the  hollow  hill  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  altho 
the  two  scenes  at  the  Cross  Roads  in  which  Michael  and  Barbara 
are  prominent  elicited  less  response,  the  fourth  act,  with  the 
return  of  the  children,  renewed  the  first  enchantment." 

Mr.  Otho  Stuart,  in  presenting  Mrs.  Marks  with  her  prize  at 
the  end  of  the  play,  said : 

"  Like  many  of  her  compatriots,  Mrs.  Marks  has  an  immense 
love  and  veneration  both  for  the  plays  and  sonnets  of  Shake- 
speare, and  in  Stratford  may  we  not  feel  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  the  love  engendered  by  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare, that  we  may  attribute  some  of  the  power,  the  charm  of 
language  which  has  found  expression  in  many  of  the  beautiful 
lines  to  which  we  have  listened  to-night.  .  .  .  When  Mr.  White- 
law  Reid  was  at  Stratford  last  year,  in  one  of  his  eloquent 
speeches  he  made  reference  to  the  marvelous  power  which  a 
common  love  of  Shakespeare  has  to  soften  any  memories  of  dis- 
sension and  to  draw  together  in  bonds  of  unity  all  portions  of 
the  English-speaking  race.  Mr.  Reid  felt  that  Stratford  was 
naturally  a  source  of  much  of  that  influence  and  power.  We 
realize  that  year  by  year  such  links  are  being  forged.  We  are 
proud  of  the  share  that  we  in  Stratford  are  able  to  take  in 
forging  these  links  at  our  annual  festivals.  May  we  not,  per- 
haps, feel  that  additional  strength  has  been  given  to  one  of  the 
links  when  we  remember  that  the  selection  committee,  made 
up  of  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  adjudicated 
and  gave  the  prize  to  our  fair  cousin  from  across  the  seas  ?  " 

Mr.  Flower  then  extended  a  special  welcome  to  the  Ameri- 
cans present,  and  asked  Mrs.  Marks  to  accept  the  prize  from 
the  hands  of  the  wife  of  Stratford's  latest  freeman.  Mrs.  Ben- 
son, with  a  deep  obeisance,  presented  to  Mrs.  Marks  the  check 
for  £300  enclosed  in  a  silver  box  which  was  suitably  inscribed 
and  had  wrought  upon  it  an  exquisite  head  of  Shakespeare. 
Critics  from  the  London  Morning  Post  and  The  Times  were  not 
in  agreement  as  to  the  play's  merits.     The  former  says : 

"  The  play  that  Mrs.  Marks  has  written  is  in  no  fewer  acts 
than  four.  This  is  to  strain  the  subject  unnaturally,  and  we 
can  not  but  fancy  that  the  author  has  devitalized  rather  than 
vitalized,  has  undramatized  rather  than  dramatized,  the  poet's 
conception.  Such  central  idea  as  she  has  is  that  the  mission  of 
The  Piper  is  to  wean  the  adults  of  Hamelin  from  their  low  and 
sordid  ideals.  But  in  seeking  to  do  this,  and  to  produce  a  play 
of  decent  length,  she  may  seem  to  some  to  have  strayed  beyond 
her  warrant  and  to  have  produced  less  an  amplification  of 
Browning  than  a  fantasia  in  which  the  original  air  is  unrecog- 
nizable. To  begin  with,  by  converting  The  Piper  into  a  stroll- 
ing player  taking  part  in  a  morality,  himself  the  child  of 
strolling  players  who  have  received  at  the  hands  of  a  purse- 
proud  and  conventional  world  a  contemptuous  treatment  that 
he  desires  to  avenge,  she  has  deprived  him  of  all  mystery. 
Not  only  a  child  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  such  a  person 
comes  by  the  power  to  charm  rats  or  children  or  to  make  a 
mountain  gape." 

The  reviewer  for  The  Times  speaks  to  other  effect.     Thus : 

"  If  we  had  been  asked  to  guess  the  nationality  of  the  author 
of  '  The  Piper,'  the  prize  play  performed  on  Tuesday  night,  we 
should  probably  not  have  guessed  right.  Americans,  so  far  as 
one  can  generalize,  regard  the  Middle  Ages  with  either  too 
much  respect  or  too  little.  On  the  one  hand,  they  produce  for 
popular  consumption  '  historical  '  novels  and  plays]which  violate 
history  and  care  not  what  tricks  they  are  at  with  historical 
characters  so  long  as  the  thing  goes  with  a  '  snap.'  On  the 
other,  they  worship  to  a  degree  unmatched  in  England  every 
stick  and  stone  and  scrap  of  paper  that  boasts  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies. One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Mrs.  Lionel 
Marks's  play  is  its  just  and  steady  view — pretty  clearly  based 
on  knowledge — of  medieval  ways.  The  picturesqueness  of 
Hamelin  in  the  days  of  the  Pied  Piper  is  realized  ;  but  through 
it  we  are  compelled  to  see  something  less  beautiful,  which  that 
picturesqueness  is  usually  allowed  to  hide— a  petty  domestic 
and  commercial  tyranny  which  we  know  to  have  been  active  so 
late  as  the  days  of  Shakespeare  himself." 


THE  WOMAN'S  CAMPAIGN   IN   MUSIC 

ONE  OF  OUR  foremost  concert  managers  was  asked  a 
short  time  ago  what  he  would  do  if  all  the  women's 
musical  clubs  were  to  go  out  of  existence  in  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  His  reply  was  "  Close  up  shop  the  day  after. " 
In  these  organizations  rest  the  mainstay  of  our  musical  life. 
It  is  they  who  have  made  this  country  the  happy  hunting-ground 
of  the  foreign  virtuoso.  "  Through  its  engagement  of  native 
artists  and  foreign  virtuosos,  its  support  of  the  great  orches- 
tras of  the  country,  when  on  tour,  and  its  promotion  of  music 
festivals, "  says  Mr.  John  Warren  in  the  September  Delineator, 
"  the  music  club  exerts  a  potent  influence  on  our  national  musi- 
cal development."  This  sort  of  club  is  entirely  indigenous  to 
American  life,  we  are  told,  and  it  shows  a  disposition  to  follow 
the  flag.  The  latest  musical  directory  points  out  the  existence 
of  such  clubs  in  Skagway  and  Nome,  Manila  and  Guam,  Hono- 
lulu, Ponce,  and  Porto  Rico.  Only  such  outposts  as  Jolo  and 
Samar  remain  to  organize  their  band  of  musical  sisters.  One 
million  are  enrolled  in  America  and  the  organizations  are  to  be 
found  in  all  outside  the  half-dozen  largest  cities.  Where  their 
influence  as  organizers  of  musical  life  is  not  needed.  Their 
present  importance  as  factors  in  the  development  of  American 
music  is,  however,  a  matter  of  very  recent  history.  Mr.  Warren 
writes : 

"  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  influence  and  uplift  the  musical 
clubs  have  grown  to  exercise  in  a  development  covering  thirty 
years  or  more,  they  have  been,  until  now,  working  all  the  time 
merely  for  their  own  good  and  the  enlightenment  of  their  im- 
mediate neighbors.  Their  general  influence  has  been  entirely 
indirect  and  unintentional.  A  common  purpose,  a  definite  plan 
for  musical  advancement  in  a  national  sense,  has  been  lacking. 

"  Even  when  a  national  organization  was  effected  ten  years 
ago,  the  Federation  brought  forward  no  musical  ideal  to  bind 
all  the  clubs  together  in  working  for  the  common  good  of  music. 
Its  only  aims  were  perfection  in  organization  and  development 
through  cooperation.  There  was  no  ideal  to  vitalize  it,  and  the 
need  of  a  broader  outlook  and  wider  activity  was  beginning  to 
be  felt,  when  the  needed  stimulus  was  brought  forward. 

"  To-day  the  National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  is  pledged 
to  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  American  composer 
and  to  laying  the  proper  foundation  for  a  correct  and  general 
musical  taste  by  a  campaign  for  the  recognition  of  music  as  a 
merit-course  in  the  public-school  curriculum.  With  the  adoption 
of  these  ideals,  the  Federation  has  acquired  new  life  and  force 
and  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  as  the  most  potent  factor 
in  our  national  musical  development. 

The  practical  feature  of  the  Federation's  plan  to  encourage 
creative  talent  is  the  distribution  at  each  biennial  convention 
of  $2,000  in  classified  prizes  for  the  best  orchestral,  piano,  and 
vocal  compositions.     Here  are  a  few  more  details : 

"  Following  the  awards,  the  prize  works  are  publicly  per- 
formed. At  the  last  biennial  convention  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. , 
the  $1,000  prize  went  to  Arthur  Hadley,  of  Somerville,  Mass., 
for  an  orchestral  rhapsody  on  Nathaniel  Willis's  poem,  "  The 
Culprit  Fay.'  The  work  was  performed  under  the  composer's 
direction  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  of  Chicago. 
Arthur  Shepard  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  won  the  $500  prize  in 
the  piano  class  with  a  sonata  and  also  captured  the  $500  vocal 
prize  with  his  setting  of  James  Russell  Lowell's  poem,  '  The 
Lost  Child.'  Mr.  Shepard  played  his  sonata  before  the  conven- 
tion, and  his  prize  songs,  as  well  as  a  group  of  his  earlier  songs, 
were  sung  by  Mrs.  Lucille  Tewksbury,  of  Chicago. 

"  In  the  season  following  these  awards,  the  prize  compositions 
were  performed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Nearly  every  club  in  the  Federation  applied  for  the  music  of 
the  prize  sonata  and  the  prize  song,  and  Mr.  Hadley's  rhapsody 
has  figured  in  the  programs  of  every  important  orchestra  in  the 
country.  Here,  surely,  is  practical  encouragement  for  the 
composer,  for  he  is  not  only  offered  emolument  for  his  work, 
but  is  assured  the  widest  hearing  for  it. 

"  The  prize  fund  is  subscribed  by  the  individual  clubs  in  the 
Federation  and  the  sum  provided  for  distribution  is  only  a  fixt 
minimum." 
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Ask  for  Holeproof  Hose — 

the  original  genuine  guaranteed  hosiery — and  judge 
for  yourself  as  to  its  many  excellent  and  attractive  qualities. 

You  want  hose  that  fit  your  feet 
and  make  them  happy. 

You  want  hose  that  feel  light 
and  soft  on  your  feet,  but  have 
strength    and    firmness    that    will 


you 
fast 


/loleproof 

'    TRADEMARK. 

^  /losiery 


guarantee  wearing  quality. 

You  want  hose  that  appeal  to 
because  of  their  texture,  softness, 
colors,  fine  appearance. 

You  will  find  all  these  virtues  in  Hole- 
proof Hose. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Hole- 
proof Hose — the  kind  with  this  trade- 
mark on  the  toe. 

There  are  a  score  of  imitations  of 
Holeproof  Hose  which  are  "guaran- 
teed."    They    are    made    of  coarser  common 

touch  them  you  do  not  find  that  soft,  fine,  thin-feeling  texture  that  you 
do  when  you  put  your  feet  into  Holeproof  Hose. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  190ti 
materials.     When  you 


Holeproof  Hose  Cost  No  More 
Than  the  Common  Kind 

Holeproof  Hose,  for  men,  sell  from  25  cents  per 
pair  or  $1.50  per  box  of  six  pairs  (guaranteed  for 
six  months),  up  to  $3.00  per  box  of  six  pairs. 
"Holeproof"  are  made  in  medium  and  light 
weight.  There  is  a  large  range  of  colors— black, 
light  and  dark  tan,  pearl  gray'  and  navy  blue 
being  some  of  the  leading  colors. 

Holeproof  Lustre  Hose  for  men  and  women  are 
specially  attractive  to  those  wishing  extra  good 
hose.  They  are  finished  like  silk  and  are  extra 
light  weight.  A  box  of  six  pairs  of  Holeproof 
Lustre  Sox  sells  at  $3.00  and  a  box  of  six  pairs 
of  Holeproof  Lustre  Stockings  sells  at  $3.00. 

Holeproof  Silk  Sox  sell  at  $2.00  for  three  pairs. 
They  are  guaranteed  for  three  months  and  are 
warranted  pure  silk. 


There  is  a  Reason 
for  Quality 

It  took  32  years  of  experimenting  and  ex 
perience  to  produce  this  soft,  fine,  light-feeling 
texture  of  Holeproof  Hose.  This  experience 
is  backed  up  by  the  use  of  materials  selected 
because  of  their  superior  quality  and  fitness  for 
the  manufacture  of  Holeproof  Hosiery. 

We  payan  average  of  70  cents  per  pound  forthe 
yarn  we  use  in  Holeproof  Hose.  We  could  buy  a 
coarser,  common  yarn  as  low  as  3  3  cents  per  pound. 

We  pay  $30,000  each  year  to  inspect  every  pair 
of  Holeproof  Hose  before  it  leaves  our  factory — 
to  insure  that  it  is  hosiery  perfection. 

We  spend  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  for 
machinery  that  helps  perfect  the  process  of  making 
Holeproof  Hosiery.  We  spent  $5,000  last  year 
for  one  machine  that  only  aided  in  the  process 
which  guarantees  fast  colors. 


We  Make  20,000 
Pairs  a  Day 

We  have  often  been  asked  how  we  can  put 
such  good  quality  in  Holeproof  Hosiery 
— guarantee  them  for  6  months — yet  sell  them 
6  pairs  for  $1.50.     Here's  the  answer: 

We  make  20,000  pairs  9f  Holeproof  Hosiery 
every  day.  This  is  the  largest  output  of 
guaranteed  hosiery  in  the  world.  We  were  the 
pioneers  in  the  guaranteed  hosiery  field.  Last 
year  millions  of  pairs  of  Holeproof  Hose  were 
sold  everywhere. 

A  large  percent  of  this  mammoth  output 
went  to  purchasers  on  repeat  orders — purchasers 
who  had  tried  Holeproof  Hosiery  and  found  the 
soft,  fine,  thin-feeling  texture  of  our  hose  just 
the  thing  they  wanted  and  who  insisted  upon 
the  genuine  Holeproof  Hose  in  their  subse- 
quent buying. 


Be  Sure  You  Find  This  Label  on  the  Toe! 

Holeproomosieru 

^OR  MEN  WOMEN^  AND  CHILDREN^ 


We  place  our  trade-mark  on  the  toe  of  every  pair  of 
Holeproof  Hose  for  your  protection.  The  stamp, 
"Holeproof  Hosiery"  means  quality,  soft  light-feel- 
ing texture,  good  appearance,  just  the  things  you  have 
been  looking  for  in  hose,  with  a  six-months'  guarantee 
besides. 

Insist  upon  Holeproof  Hose — the  original,  genuine 
guaranteed  kind- the  kind  with  Holeproof  Hosiery 
stamped  on  the  toe,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


This  guarantee  comes  in  each  bo.x  of  six  pairs  of 
Holeproof  Hose :  "  If  any  or  all  of  these  hose  come  to 
holes  or  need  darning  within  6  months  from  the  day 
yon  buy  them,  we  will  replace  them  free.  " 

The  genuine  Holeproof  Hosiery  is  sold  in  your 
town.  We  will  be  pleased  to  tell  you  the  dealers' 
names,  or  we'll  ship  direct  where  we  have  no  dealers, 
charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


Wrifc  for  free  book,    "How  to  Make   Your  Feet  Happy." 

THE  HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO..  485  Fourth  Street,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Tampico  News  Co.,  S.  A.  City  of  Mexico,  Agents  for  Mexican  Republic. 
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Get  Next  to  the  Tobacco 


Surprise 


Men,  here's  the  one  grand,  good  smoke  that 
can't  bite  your  tongue.  Get  out  that  old  jimmy 
pipe;  cram  it  full  of  Prince  Albert — then  smoke 
as  hard  as  you  please.     You  can  smoke  Prince 

Albert  all  day  long  without 
suffering  from  a  scorched 
tongue. 

Prince  Albert 

is  the  tobacco  without  the  tongue-blister- 
ing bite. 

We  took  the  biter  out  by  a  patented 
process  in  curing  we  spent  three  years 
and  a  fortune  perfecting — a  process  con- 
trolled by  us. 

This  process  removes  the  bite,  but  does 
not  interfere  a  particle  with  the  natural 
fragrance  of  good  tobacco.  And  it  is  only 
the  best  of  the  famous  Burley  tobacco  that 
gets  into  a  tin  of  Prince  Albert. 

Because  of  these  features  Prince  Albert 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  popular  pipe 
tobacco  in  the  world. 

To  be  really  "smoke  happy"  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life,  hike  for  a  smokery 
NOW,— lay  down  a  ten  cent  piece  and  get 
a  tin  of  Prince  Albert. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Cn  ENBRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  QH 

*'*'  IN    CORBECT    SCRIPT,    COPPED    PLATE  l«UU 

fHC  OUALITV  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR   YOUR   HONEY  REFUNDED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


PHILA. 


912CHESTNUT  ST. 


The  lead  pencil  of  economy, 
cleanliness  and  quality 

"•«  BLAISDELL 

Paper  Pencil 

Every  grade  of  lead 

f  orevery  purpose, 

lorschool,news- 

paper    work, 

photogra- 

.    .  .       ^«5^t«!o,c-c^sk.     phy,  etc. 

Price,  one  to  ten  cents      >iv^v^/i-v,x;«i«. 

each,  everywhere. 

Any  Two  Pencils 
Sent  Postpaid 

Two  best  gualilu  pencils  mailed  on 
receipt  of   ten  cents.      Offer  includes 
colored  crayon  pencils  for  marking,   etc. 
State  for  purpose  used  or  color. 

THE  BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  CO.. 

440»  Wayne  Ave.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TOLSTOY'S  KSSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maudb.  ii  mo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $i.oo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life   and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 

by  William   H.    Walling,   A.M.,  AI.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 
Kiiowlfd^c  a  Yonns;  Man  Should  Ilnvo. 
Knowlciit'e  a  Ynung  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowk'dEC  a  FniluT  Should  Have. 
Knowlcdpo  a  Fallicr  Should  Impart  \o  His  Son 
Mi'clii-al  Knowlcdcc  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowlfdge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
KnowlcdeeaY'ounc  'WifL'  Should  Have. 
Knowhflge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Kiiowlcd-rn  a  Motlicr  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowh'dcc  a  \Vife  Should  Have, 

All  in  one  voiiinK-,     llhiHti-ated.    $2.00,  puNfpaid 
Write  for  "  llthi.r  Pcopl.'s  Opinions"  and  Talile  of  Contents 
I  Puritan  Pub.   Co..  713  Ferry  Bldg.,   Phila.,  Pa. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

"jV/TARK  TWAIN  occasionaUy  presented 
^^ *-  a  pun  to  his  audience  "not  for  their 
criticism  but  for  their  admiration."  In  the 
same  spirit  we  reprint  the  poem  "  Footsteps," 
from  The  National  Review  (London),  and 
present  it  to  our  readers.  The  verse  is  strong, 
beautiful,  rich  in  the  vague  .suggestions  of 
allegory,  and  by  its  spell  it  brings  up  the 
stream  of  life  "murmurs  and  scents  of  the 
infinite  Sea." 

Footsteps 

Bt  Eva  M.  Maktii^ 

Tbere  i.s  a  footstep  in  the  house  to-night. 

I  hear  it,  sometimes  distant,  sometimes  near, 

Roaming  the  lonely  corridors  at  will. 

And  ever  as  it  passes  by  the  room 

Where  you  and  I  sit  waiting,  hark!  it  stops, 

And  for  a  breathless  space  halts  at  the  door, 

As  tho  one  stood  there  listening;    then  starts 

Upon  its  echoing  pilgrimage  again. 

Come  close  to  me,  dear  heart.    I  am  afraid. 

Sit  so  that  I  can  see  your  well-loved  face. 

And  watch  the  changing  lights  thrown  by  the  fire 

Playifig  about  your  firm,  compassionate  mouth. 

And  gleaming  in  your  sorrowful,  deep  eyes. 

I  am  afraid,  beloved!  I  can  hear 

The  footsteps  drawing  nearer.     Hush,  O  hush! 

They  pause  outside  the  door,  as  tho  one  fain 

Would  enter.    Ah,  not  yet!  It  is  too  soon. 

Listen!    The  st»ps  pass  on,  and  die  away 

In  the  vast  silence  of  the  sleeping  tiouse. 

A  little  longer  respite  has  been  gained — 

A  little  time  in  which  I  still  may  hear 

Your  voice,  and  see  your  face,  and  touch  your  hand. 

You  think  my  nerves  are  overwrought  to-night. 

That  my  sick  fancy  conjures  up  strange  things; 

But  I  know  well  that  what  I  say  is  true. 

I  knew,  sweetheart,  when  first   you  brought  me 

home, 
That  Death  lay  waiting  for  me  in  this  house. 
I  heard  him  wand'ring  restlessly  at  night 
Througli  the  dark  passages  and  empty  rooms — 
I  did  not  tell  you?    No,  such  things  as  those 
One  tells  not  even  to  one's  best-belov'd  .  . 
Do  you  remember  how  six  months  ago 
You  brought  me  on  a  radiant  summer  day 
To  this,  your  childhood's  home,  a  happy  bride? 
Was  ever  happiness  like  ours  before"? 
We  flung  all  tliought  of  sorrow  to  the  winds, 
,Toyed  in  the  present,  drew  up  fairy  plans 
For  the  glad  future.    All  our  pathways  led 
Thro'   a   maze  of  sunshine,  sweet   with  scent  of 

flowers. 
Yet  even  then  my  heart  at  times  grew  cold, 
For  often  when  alone  I  heard  a  step 
Approaching  from  some  distant  corridor; 
But,  looking  o'er  my  shoulder  hastily. 
Saw  no  one  there,  and  laughed  my  fears  away. 
But  when  the  summer  days  had  passed,  and  all 
Our  summer  flowers  were  faded,  and  the  trees 
Put  on  their  blazing  robes  of  red  and  gold, 
Tlien  in  the  dark'ning  evenings  we  two  sat 
111  the  old  hall  beside  the  fire,  and  I 
Would  hear  the  footsteps  roam  through  distant 

rooms. 
And,  creeping  in  dumb  terror  close  to  you. 
Would  hide  my  face  and  cover  up  my  ears, 
Saying  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  wind 
Howling  around  tlie  house  so  eerily. 
You  kissed  me  for  my  folly  then,  and  called 
Me  names  of  tender  ridicule,  but  now 
Your  eyes  are  troubled,  and  you  do  not  seek 
To  drive  away  my  fears  with  laughing  words — 
Come  clo-ser  still,  belov'd,  and  let  me  lie 
With  face  turned  to  the  door,  that  I  may  know 
The  moment  wlien  it  opens.    Listen  now! 
Down  the  long  corridor  the  footsteps  come — 
Insistent  footsteps,  stealing  to  the  door. 
And  waiting,  waiting,  waiting!  .  .  .  Look  not  sad. 
/  have  no  thought  of  sorrow.    Just  to  lie 
Resting  my  head  ui)on  your  shoulder,  so. 
To  hear  and  feel  you  there,  is  perfect  joy, 
.\ltlio  the  hour  of  parting  draws  .so  near. 
For  now  Death's  time  lias  almost  come.    Indeed 


For  IVorvoiis  nisorders 
Tnke  HorMlord's  Arid  l>hu«pbate 

Experially  recommended  for  the  relief  of  iierrou* 
headache,  exhaustion  and  insouiiiia. 
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IIo  must  be  tired  of  waiuleriiiK  all  iukIiI 

Througli  the  dim  passages  and  silent  rooms. 

Come  closer  still,  sweetheart  I  I  am  afraid. 

Yet  is  this  fear?     Ah,  no!  How  could  I  be 

Afraid  to  meet  e'en  Death  with  yon  so  close  ? 

My  fear  is  gone  .  .  .  only  ...  I  wish  that  Deal  h 

Would  wait  a  little  longerl     Just  an  hour, 

One  little  hour  would  mean  so  much  to  us, 

But  he  is  weary  and  will  wait  no  more 

My  eyes  are  heavy.    If  I  close  them,  you 

Will  watch  the  door  and  rouse  me  when  Death 

turns 
The  handle,  will  you  not?    He  waits  there  still. 
I  can  not  hear  his  footsteps  any  more  .  .  , 
This  rest  is  sweet.     Why  do  you  .speak  my  name 
So  grievingly?    Your  voice  sounds  like  a  cry 
From  magic  places  very  far  away. 
And  I  must  answer  when  you  call  me  so. 
See  how  I  struggle  back  to  you  from  worlds 
Of  mighty  silence,  worlds  of  deepest  sleep. 
Breathless  I  come,  and  spent,  like  unto  one 
Tired  witli  long  running.     Now  at  last  my  eyes 
Unclose  and  1  can  answer  you.    But  O, 
You  did  not  tell  me  Death  was  in  the  rooml 
How  silently  he  must  have  entered.     Stay, 
Stay  near  me,  my  beloved.    It  is  dark. 

A   clear,    clean-cut   poem,   with   a   moral, 
that  appears  in  the  current  Spectator. 

Crooked- Heart 

By  James  Stephens. 

I  loosed  an  arrow  from  my  bow 
Down  into  the  world  below; 
Thinking — "This  will  surely  dart. 

Guided  by  ray  guiding  fate. 
Into  the  malignant  heart 

Of  the  person  whom  I  hate.' 

So  by  hatred  feathered  well 
Swift  the  flashing  arrow  fell: 
And  I  saw  it  from  above 

Disappear, 

Cleaving  sheer 
Through  the  only  heart  I  love. 

Such  the  guard  my  angels  keep! 

But  my  foe  is  guarded  well: 
I  have  slain  my  love  and  weep 
Tears  of  blood,  while  he,  asleep. 

Does  not  know  an  arrow  fell. 

THE  WAY  OUT 
What  to  Do  When  Food  Oon't  Agree. 
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When  food  don't  agree  sensible  folks  make 
a  change. 

Where  all  others  fail  Grape-Nuts,  being 
partially  predigested  and  nearly  all  nourish- 
ment, succeeds  usually  from  the  first  trial. 

A  lady  in  Washington  says  :  "My  baby  19 
months  old  had  never  seen  a  well  day  in  her 
life.  She  had  suffered  from  indigestion  from 
the  time  of  her  birth,  and  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  find  any  food  to  agree  with  her.  She 
could  keep  almost  nothing  on  her  stomach 
and  she  was  in  such  a  constipated  condition 
she  suffered  a  great  deal. 

"  It  was  then  that  I  tried  Grape-Nuts  for 
her,  steeping  it  thoroughly  and  straining  it, 
putting  a  small  portion  in  each  feeding,  and 
it  worked  like  a  charm.  She  began  to  im- 
prove immediately  and  gained  half  a  pound 
the  first  week. 

"Baby  got  her  indigestion  from  me,  for 
my  digestive  organs  have  always  been  weak. 
I  rely  on  Grape-Nuts  for  most  of  my  food 
for  there  are  times  when  I  can  eat  nothing 
else.  I  am  steadily  improving  and  know 
Grape-Nuts  will  make  me  entirely  well 
in  time. 

"I  never  have  Hhat  tired  feeling'  any 
more.  I  eat  Grape-Nuts  and  I  feel  its  effects 
in  improved  mental  strength  very  forcibly." 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  lienu- 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


'WIMCHES  TER 


.401  CALIBER 
Self-  Loading- 
Rifle 


THE  TRIGGER 

CONTROLLED 

REPEATER 


firof  2038  LBS. 


The  Winchester  Model  1910  not 
only  shoots  a  heavier  bullet  and 
hits  a  harder  blow  than  any  other 
recoil  operated  rifle,  but  it  also  sur- 
passes all  other  arms  of  this  type  in 
strength  and  simplicity   of  its   action 
and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  will 
shoot  a  series  of  shots.     Being  reloaded 
by  the  recoil,  you  simply  pull  the  trigger 
for  each  shot.     This  places    the  complete 
control  of  the   rifle  under  the  trigger    fin- 
ger, and  makes  it  unnecessary  to  take  the 
eye    off   the    sights    when  shooting   rapidly. 
Don't    fail    to    examine    one   of    these   rifles 
before  selecting  a  gun  for  your  next  hunting  trip. 

WINCHESTER  RIFLES  AND  AMMUNITION  ARE  SOLO   EVERYWHERE 


ITHITS  LIKE  THE  HAMMEROFTHOR 


Ask: 

ak>oci-t. 

The 

Wanted  wher- 
ever there 
are  Hens. 

AliDEIV   BROTHERS 


P 


^rf^otion 
or-tabl^ 
oul-try 
lan-t 


Cheap 

Build  it 

yourself,  or 

we  suppl.v. 

Circulars 

free. 

IVESHAIVIC,  »'.  J. 


Farr's  Peonies 


Strong — Healthy — Trne  to  Name 
-Plant  Now— Gain  a  Year'sTime 
-And  Have  Blooms  Next  Jane. 

I  Unequaled  in  splendor  and  atateli- 
Iness,  Peonies  were  the  charm  of 
the  old-fashioned  hardy  garden, 
and  the  wonderful  new  varieties 
recently  introduced  are  the  chief 
glory  of  the  hardy  garden  of  today. 
100,000  Peonies  in  Over 
500  Varieties 

I  liave  spent  ten  years  in  the  effort  to  make  the  WYOMISSIKG  COL- 
LECTION OP  PEONIES  complete  and  authentic.  I  can  guarantee 
them' to  be  true  to  name,  for  I  grow  and  know  every  variety  I  offer. 
I  grow  Peon  ies  and  otherthings  ;-Irises,  with  a  shimmering  of  soft, 
iridescent  color  throughout  the  "Iris  Time"  of  early  spring.  Later 
a  blaze  of  Phloxes  and  a  sea  of  blue  where  the  Delphiniums  rear 
theirspires.  Butin  "Peony  Time"  the  Queen  of  the  HardyGarden 
reigns  supreme, our  devotion  to  her  shown  not  less  loyally  because 
we  have  loved  the  Iris  which  has  passed. or  that  we  may  enj(^  the 
later  treasures  the  garden  has  in  store.  My  book  of  HARDY  PLAM 
SPECIALTIES  tells  all  about  these.     Let  me  send  it  to  you — free. 

BERTEAND  H.  FARE 
Wyomissing  Nurseries,  809  A  Penn  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 


ALL 
ES 


TYPEWRITERS  m'.V 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  )^ to  1^  M*rr*§  Prifles,  allowing  Rental 
to  Applyfon  Price.  Shipped  with  privilege  of 
examination.    B^'Write  for  Illustrated  Cata  log  V. 

Typewriter  Emporinm,92-94  Lake  8t.,Chie»ga 


>  PAPER 

FASTENERS 

Small,  smooth,  strong,  safe. 
Top,  bottom  and  middle  pa- 
pers held  with  equal  security. 

Send  for  free  samples,  5  sizes. 

The  DeLong  Hook  &  Eye  Co, 

Philadelphia 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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1 907-1 91 0-Two  Letters  from  John  D.Archbold Regarding 
Tree  Surgery  as  Practiced  on  His  Estates  by  Davey  Experts 


26  OXOSSfiSTB^ 


Moti  Beui*. 

itr  4far  tir;- 

H  glv»»  »€  pX«Mur«  to  •xprvis  th«  ■•tlifac- 
H«n  I  f»«l  *»«r  tht  rork  done  on  my  tr««»  •*  Tarnrtown.  Their 
notd  of  attontlon.  whleh  jrou  plainly  lndle»t»d,  wtia  a  r»v«l«- 
tten  to  M  and  I  fool  that  your  work  vai  thoroughly  and  efri- 
cl^ntly  deno  a»4  will  isrro  not  only  to  beautlTy  but^peiretu- 
ato  tho  Itvaa  of   tho  troos. 

I  bog  alio  to  eortlfy  to   tho  eourto«y  aid   Industrious 
c^araetor  of  your  tmploy*«*> 

tory  trtUv  your« , 


jC 


m^j  XSi^OWuBO^fW^B 

.■«»J<«*-             B«r   24.    IflO. 

1.  I 

0»Tey, 

G«ia.   Icr.* 

c/o  Tho  Xkavcj  tre«  Bxport  Oa^                                                            1 

Kant.   0  b  1   0.                                                                     1 

Dear 

■r.    Davcy:                                                                                                      | 

2  havo  your  kind  favor  of  th« 

21*t 

and    the 

llttla  bock*,    for  all   of  vMch  I   bes  you  U 

accept   thank 

ft. 

It 

«i»eo  ae    pleaeure    to    oay  aloo  that  »•    con- 

tlnu*   to    ha» 

greal   eatlefacttan   tn   the    ■•»*   done   on  our 

(reea  by  /ou 

1    a«  ver/   our*    that    It   hae   not    onljr  great* 

ly  1 

icrcaacd 

tr^ir  beauty,    but  Mi;   prolong    their   live*. 
Verj-   XyOf  youro. 

The  significance  of  these  letters  is  in  the  testimony  they  give  to  the  permanent  efficiency  o{  the  methods  of  tree 
surgery,  originated  by  John  Davey,  the  father  of  the  profession,  and  practiced  exclusively  by  the  Davey  Experts.  The 
first  work  done  by  the  Davey  men  on  Mr.  Arch  hold's  trees  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1907 .  Three  years  later  Mr.  Archbold 
writes  to  say  that  he  continues  to  have  great  satisfaction  in  the  work  done.  If  it  had  been  lacking  in  any  respect  a  man  of 
Mr.  Archbold's  keen  intelligence  would  long  ago  have  detected  it.    The  Davey  Service  stands  the  test  of  time. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  179  Larch  Street,  KENT,  OHIO 

{Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery) 

The  literature  of  tree  surgery  is  of  absorbing  interest.   Write  us  how  many  trees  you  have  and  we  will  send  you  one  or  more  of  our  books,  free. 


TKis  Good  Oil  Can 

FULL 


\of3  in  One 


10c 


This  liberal  ofFer  is  made 
solely  to  introduce  3-in-One 
to  new  people.  Only  one  can  to  each 
isumer.  3-in-One  is  best  for  oiling  sew- 
ing machines,  guns,  bicycles,  typewriters,  locks* 
...jges,  everything  io  any  home  or  office  that 
needs  lubrication.  Won't  gum  or  collect  dust.  3-ui- 
Ooe  is  the  only  preparation  that 

LUBRICATES,  POLISHES, 
PREVENTS  RUST. 

It  removes  dirt  and  stains  from  fine  {urniture  anJ 
pianos — enter*  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  preserves 
and  protects  the  high  finish.  Prevents  rust  on  any 
metal  surface.  Write  at  once  for  this  good  oil  and 
can.  Either  alone  is  v^orth  10c.  THREE-IN- 
ONE  OIL  CO.,  18  Broadway,  New  York 


The 

Caffall  Process 

for  Waterproofing 

A  permanent  means  of 
arresting  decay  by  keep- 
ing dampness  out  of  stone, 
brick  and  other  masonry, 
monuments,  etc. 

The  Obelisk  Waterproofing  Co. 

No.  1  Madison  Ave 

N.  Y.  City 


Cleopatra's  Needlb 
Central  Park,  N.  Y. 
Treated  by  us  in  1885 

*  See  article  in  Literary 
Digest  July  i6th,  1910. 


Style 
Economy 


Fit 
(qmfori 


MADE  AS  WHITE  AND  CLEAN  AS  NEW,  WITH  A  DAMP  CLOTH 

You,  or  the  maid,  can  take  your  half  dozen  or  dozen  soiled  LITHOLIN 
Waterproofed  Linen  Collars, — Cuffs  also,  and  in  as  many  minutes  wipe  them 
white  as  new  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  repeat  it  week  in,  week  out.  You 
cut  down  the  laundry  bill,  look  neat  and  dressy,  feel  comfortable  and  in- 
dependent. Have  that  dull  linen  finish,  and  never  wilt,  or  fray.  Has 
celluloid  prejudiced  you  .''    Well, — these  are  different.    All  styles,  all  sizes. 

COLLARS  25c.  CUFFS  50c. 

AVOID    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS 

I/not  at  your  dealer'' s.  send,  gh'ing-  styles,  size,  how  many,  with  remittance,  and  wt  will 
mail^postpaid.    Booklet  free  on  request,  with  illustrations  ofstyUs/rotn  which  to  order. 

THE    F=-IBERLOID    CTOWl  F»M  IN"V,   7   Waverly  Place,    ISe»\A/  >'orl« 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

LASSOING  A   LIONESS 

WHILE  in  London  on  his  return  from 
a  hunting  trip  in  Afr  ca,  CoL  "Buf- 
falo"' Jones  was  interviewed  by  a  reporter 
from  the  London  Daily  Mail,  who  thrillingly 
declares  that  "no  trapper  who  stalks 
through  the  pages  of  Fenimore  Cooper  has 
wrought  more  miracles  or  encountered  more 
dangers  from  Indians  and  savage  beasts." 
We  learn  that  "  Buffalo- Jones  '  has  even 
"  tracked  the  '  grizzle'  to  his  lair  and  followed 
the  mountain  lion  and  pmna  up  a  tree  and 
bound  them  with  ropes." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Colonel  Jones 
went  to  Africa  to  lasso  living  animals  and  to 
take  moving  pictures  of  the  process.  Only 
one  animal — a  lioness — was  captured  "for 
keeps."'  Mr.  G.  H.  Scull,  who  Was  with  the 
party,  described  the  adventure  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail. 

It  was  a  long  chase  for  every  one  concerned, 
and  the  events  of  the  himt  succeeded  each 
other  so  rapidly  that  the  dawn  of  to-day 
seems  weeks  ago.  The  light  had  scarcely 
come  to  the  Kedong  Valley  when  the  dogs 
found  the  trail  of  a  lioness  at  her  kill  in  the 
open  plains.  The  evening  shadows  from  the 
Black  Reef  were  lengthening  fast  when  we 
returned  with  her  to  camp. 

The  Black  Reef  is  a  belt  of  lava  rock  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  plain  to  a 
height  of  some  two  hundred  feet.  The  rocks 
of  the  reef  are  jagged,  and  the  sides  are 
honeycombed  with  ca*"  -is  and  crevasses,  and 
the  thick  scrub  grows  in  between. 

This  was  the  scene  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fight.  On  the  top  of  the  reef  the  dogs  first 
bayed  the  lioness.  She  took  up  her  position 
on  a  rocky  eminence  ready  to  charge.  The 
Colonel  was  the  first  to  get  to  her.  Then 
Ulyate,  the  white  hunter,  arrived  with  his 
rifle,  and  he  fired  two  shots  into  the  air, 
which  is  the  signal  to  "gather";  and  Cherry 
Kearton  came  with  his  moving-picture 
machine,  and  the  two  cowboys  came  from 
the  donga  below,  where  they  had  been 
stationed  to  cut  off  her  retreat. 

But  here  the  ground  was  too  badly  broken 
to  maneuver  the  horses.  So  the  lioness  had 
to  be  shifted,  and  for  two  hours  then  we  drove 
her  from  one  stronghold  to  another,  from 
crevasse  to  crevasse,  forcing  her  always  to- 
ward the  edge  of  the  reef  until  finally  she 
dropt  down  to  the  level  plain  and  ran  straight 
for  the  distant  donga. 


THE  BEST  "ICED"  DRINK. 

It  makes  much  difference  to  health  and 
comfort,  whether  you  drink  ice  cold  water 
or  iced  "Salada"  Tea  in  hot  weather. 

Ice  water  not  only  lowers  the  temperature, 
but  it  also  lowers  the  vital  forces.  Iced 
"Salarta"  Tea  raises  the  vitality  while  re- 
ducing the  temperature  of  the  body.  Tea  is 
the  only  manufactured  beverage  which  can 
be  freely  drunk,  when  iced,  without  danger 
of  injurious  results. 

"Salada"  Ceylon  Tea  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  the  stimulating  and  sustain- 
ing properties  which  make  choice  tea  the 
best  iced  drink. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  "Salada"  Tea  or 
send  10  cents  for  trial  package. 

"Salada"  Tea  Co.  198  West  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thx  Litxrart  Dioxst  wben  writing  to  adTertlsen. 
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It  was  at  the  edge  of  the  donga  that 
she  stopt  to  fight  the  ropers.  She  had  run 
far  enough  and  meant  business  now.  She 
crouched  l)y  the  ,fide  of  a  thorn-l)Ush  and 
opened  her  jaws  and  snarled  and  growled  at 
the  horsemen  circling  near. 

Closer  and  closer  Means  approached  her  for 
a  chance  to  throw  his  rope.  Then  suddenly 
she  charged.  Means  wheeled  and  spurred  his 
horse  to  escape.  For  the  first  thirty  yards  of 
the  race  the  lioness  gained  rapidly.  Then 
Means's  bay  began  to  gather  speed  and 
slowly  forged  ahead. 

Means  having  run  beyond  her  reach,  she 
turned  and  charged  the  Colonel,  who  was 
sitting  on  his  horse  near  by.  Again  the  lioness 
gained  at  first,  and  again  the  horse  drew 
away  from  her,  and  she  went  back  to  another 
thorn-bush  and  snarled  and  growled  as  be- 
fore. And  all  the  while  Kearton,  on  foot 
by  his  tripod,  was  busy  taking  pictures  of  the 
race. 

This  other  position  of  hers  made  it  less 
difficult  for  the  horsemen  to  work,  because 
now  they  had  more  room  in  which  to  dash 
past  her.  Means  made  the  first  attempt.  He 
started  his  horse  on  the  run,  swinging  his  rope 
above  his  head,  and  at  the  first  throw  caught 
her  round  the  neck.  But  a  lioness's  neck  is 
short  and  thick,  and  with  a  quick,  catlike 
twist  she  slipt  the  noose  over  her  ears. 
Then  Loveless  tried  with  the  same  result. 

Apparently  she  had  no  liking  for  this  new 
kind  of  game,  for  no  sooner  had  she  freed 
herself  from  Loveless's  rope  than  she  dived 
into  the  bottom  of  the  donga  and  hid  herself 
in  a  thicket  of  scrub  and  grass. 

For  a  time,  then,  it  seemed  that  nothing 
would  move  her  from  ovt  this  scrub.  Fire- 
crackers and  burning  grass  were  used  to  no 
avail.  Eventually  the  Colonel  tied  a  forked 
stick  to  his  rope  and  dragged  it  across  her 
hiding-place  to  uncover  her.  This  maneuver 
partly  succeeded — succeeded  enough,  at 
least,  for  Loveless  to  throw  his  rope  at  her. 
And  at  the  sight  of  the  rope  coming  toward 
her  through  the  air  she  charged  like  a  flash, 
so  that  Loveless  barely  escaped  her,  and  she 
turned  and  broke  away  yet  once  more  along 
the  donga. 

So  the  hunt  was  on  all  over  again.  This 
time,  however,  she  did  not  run  far.  Her  next 
and  last  position  was  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  gully 
about  three  feet  deep,  and  thickly  grown  with 
grasses. 

Here  the  last  and  triumphant  trick  was 
played. 

Loveless  threw  again,  and  the  noose  of  the 
rope  landed  fairly  above  her  head,  but  the 
thick  grasses  held  it  up.  When  Loveless  had 
passed  the  end  of  his  rope  over  the  limb  of  a 
neighboring  tree  and  down  again  to  the  horn 
of  his  saddle,  and  Kearton  had  taken  up  his 
position  with  his  camera,  with  Ulyate  stand- 
ing by,  everything  was  ready  for  the  big  event. 

The  Colonel  had  procured  a  long  pole,  and 
carrying  this  in  his  hand,  he  rode  quietly 
along  the  edge  of  the  gully  and  stopt  directly 
above  the  beast.  With  the  long  pole  he  care- 
fully shoved  the  noose  downward  through 
the  grasses  till  it  lay  beneath  her  chin. 

Instantly  the  lioness  sprang  at  him — sprang 
through  the  noose — and  Loveless  pulled  quick 
and  caught  her  by  the  last  hind  leg  going 

^ through.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse  Loveless 
galloped  away,  hauling  the  lioness  back 
across  the  gully  and  up  into  the  tree,  where  she 
swung  dangling  by  the  one  hind  foot,  snap- 
ping upward  at  the  rope  she  could  not  reach. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  she  was  safely 
boimd  and  lowered  down  to  rest  in  the  shade 
of  approaching  twilight. 
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Many  house  owners  put  off  badly 
needed  painting  last  spring  because  of  the 
rainy  weather  in  April  and  May.  If  you 
have  done  so,  paint  this  fall.  It  was  wise 
not  to  paint  in  the  wet  weather,  but  don't 
put  it  off  longer. 

Fall  is  an  excellent  painting  season. 

The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  bright  and 
free  from  moisture.  Insects  are  not  prev- 
alent. Surfaces  are  dry — in  short,  every 
condition  favorable  to  good  painting  is 
found  in  the  fall. 

When  you  paint,  specify 

"Dutch  Boy  Painter" 
White  Lead 

and  have  the  painter  mix  it  fresh  with  pure 
linseed  oil  at  the  time  of  painting.  Then 
the  right  paint  is  assured — paint  which  pen- 
etrates the  surface  and  dries  with  a  tough, 
elastic,  durable  film. 

We  have  prepared  our  "Dutch  Boy  Paint 
Adviser  No.  R"  for  property  owners 
who  want  help  on  painting — Free. 

National  Lead 
Company 


An  office  in  each  of  th» 
following  cities  : 

New  York  Boston 
Buffalo  Cincinnati 
Chicago      Cleveland 

St.  Louis 
John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros. 

Co.,  Philadelphia 

National  Lead  &  Oil 

Co..  Pittsburgh 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Dosiiins  and  Kslhiintes  Fiii-iiisliecl 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


« 


Thoughts  on  Moderation" 


Temperance  Talk  by  Axel  Gustafson,  author  of  "The 
Foundation  of  Death,"  Enlarged  from  a  paper  read  at 
Reeve  Mission,  London.    Cloth  binding,  price,  40  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  aod  London 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Hiinyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
A.void     Substitutes 


F.'S;:  SLEEPING  PORGH 


Attaches  quickly  to  any  bed  room  window  without 
driving  a  nail  or  screw.    Holds  single  bed  and  chairs. 

Permits  you  to  dress  and  undress  in  your  own  warm,  convenient  bed  room. 
Gives  you  benefit  of  fresh,  clean  air  every  nigiit,  above  dust  of  street.  Adjust- 
able weather  proof  shatters.  High,  closed  railing  keeps  wind  off  sleeper.  Set 
up  or  taken  down  in  one  hour  from  inside,  without  ladder  or  outside  assist- 
ance.   Carry  2,000  pounds  weight.    Last  for  years. 

Strongest  recommendations  of  reputable  physicians.  No  need  to  leave  your 
regular  daily  work  to  receive  the  wonderful  benefits  of  living  in  the  outdoors. 
Painted  and  trimmed  same  color  as  your  house.  Attractive  in  appearance. 
Also  manufacture  fresh  air  cottages.      Send  today  for  catalog  B,  with  prices. 

FRESH  AIR  APPLIANCE  COMPANY,        BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advenisers. 
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^5r^  T  Makes  no  dif^ 

^I^  your  ideals  of 
lens  qualities, the^ 

3auscli'|9mb;^iss 

^SSAR  [ens 

Ga)'\\\  successfully 
realize  them,  dina 
its  great  SPEED 
can  be  held  in  re^ 
serve  for  use  as 
occasion  demands. 


*N 


9               N 

1  % 

'"■             ■"''S'ls 

^^K 

^^^^^^^^H^ 

HIHb 

■w. 


Set  of  sample  prints  showing  scope  of 
tke  TESSAR  LENS  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents.      Descriptive  literattire   at 
pkoto  dealers'  or  direct  from  us. 
Send  for  new   Pnotogfrapnic  Catalog. 

Our  Name  on  a  Lens,  Micro-  ^^%s, 
scope.  Field  Glass,  Engineering        "^ 
or  other  Scientific  Apparatus 

is  our  Guarantee.  NJ^tJiJ 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  (p. 

«KW    VOQK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  «.\N    rRANCISCQ 

voHooN  ROCHESTER.,  NY.  '^ftA'*»<roftT 


WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

■withouf  a  cfrtt  de/^o sit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  o/"  prices  and  marvelous  offtrs 
OD  highest  grade  X9iz  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fb<:;c'.f o^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  M  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  leam  our  tuonder/ul proposition  oo  first 
sample  bicycle  goine^  to  your  tuwo. 

RIDER  AGENTS  Ta^rl^rbf^ 

money  exhibiting' and  selllng^  oui  bicycles, 

Wa  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,  Coaatar-Brakaraarwhealaf 

lampi,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  hat/  usual  pricts. 

Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  fffer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dapt.    A.J74      CHICAGO 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  12. — Tlie  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Buenos  Aires  unanimously  approves  a  conven- 
tion forcing  all  the  republics  of  America  to  sub- 
mit all  pecuniary  claims  to  arbitration. 

J.  A.  Drexel,  an  American  aviator,  while  flying 
near  Lanark,  .'Scotland,  attains  a  height  of 
6,750  feet,  breaking  the  world's  record. 

August  13. — Dispatches  state  that  floods  at 
Tokyo,  Japan,  are  making  thousands  of  per- 
sons homeless;  385  are  reported  dead  and  500 
missing. 
J.  Poyntz  Spencer,  fifth  Earl  Spencer,  twice 
Viceroy  of  Ir^and,  and  for  three  years  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  dies  in  London. 

It  is  reported  that  James  Radley,  an  English 
aviator,  breaks  the  world's  speed  record  by 
flying  a  mile  in  47  2-5  seconds  at  Blackpool, 
England. 

August  14.— A  severe  fire  at  the  Brussels  Exposi- 
tion, Belgium,  destroys  the  Belgian,  English, 
and  French  sections;  many  valuable  art  works 
are  lost;  two  persons  are  killed  and  three 
injured. 
It  is  reported  that  China  will  hereafter  manage 
her  diplomatic  affairs  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
advisers. 

Florence  Nightingale,  the  noted  organizer  of 
nursing  in  the  Crimean  War,  dies  in  London  at 
the  age  of  90. 

August  15. — Graham  White,  the  English  avia- 
tor, breaks  the  world's  record  for  quick  start- 
ing in  an  aeroplane  by  rising  from  the  ground 
in  a  space  of  20  feet  9  inches. 

August  16. — President  Montt,  of  Chile,  dies  sud- 
denly at  Bremen,  Germany. 

August  17. — Dispatches  from  Tokyo  state  fhat 
Japan  has  begun  negotiations  at  Seoul  for  the 
annexation  of  Korea. 

J.  B.  Moissant,  a  Chicago  aviator,  flies  across  ihe 
English  Channel  with  his  mechanic  as  passen- 
ger in  a  trip  from  Paris  to  London. 

The  French  aviator  Le  Blanc  wins  the  $20,000 
prize, offered  by  Le  Matin  for  the  fastest  flight 
over  a  489-mile  course  in  northern  France,  be- 
gining  on  August  7  without  regard  to  weather 
conditions;  Aubrun  is  second;  the  winner's 
time  for  the  course  is  11  hours  and  56  minutes. 

August  18. — A  bronze  replica  of  Houdin's  famous 
statue  of  Washington  in  the  State  House  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  presented  to  the  French  Re- 
public by  the  State  of  Virginia,  is  dedicated  at 
Versailles,  France. 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  eightieth  birthday  is 
widely  celebrated  throughout  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

The  Canadian  Census  Bureau  estimates  the  pop- 
ulation of  Canada  on  March  31,  1910,  as 
7,489,781. 

Domestic 

August  13. — Troops  are  being  rushed  to  Montana 
and  Idaho  by  the  War  Department  to  aid  in 
fighting  serious  forest  fires. 

The  Maj^or  of  Columbus,  O.,  issues  a  call  for 
2,000^  volunteers  to  aid  the  police  in  quelling 
riots  in  connection  with  a  street-railway  strike; 
many  police  refuse  to  do  strike  duty  and  are 
suspended. 
August  14. — The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  reports  that  $250,000,000  worth  of  lux- 
uries were  imported  into  this  country  last  year, 
more  than  $25,000,000  over  the  high  record  of 
1907. 

It  is  announced  that  a  new  Labor  party  will  be 
formed  to  be  organized  in  all  the  boroughs  of 
New  York  City. 

Charles  F.  Willard  carries  three  passengers  in 
an  aeroplane  flight  at  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

August  15. — Without  consulting  the  Mayor  of 
Columbus,  Governor  Harmon  orders  1,000 
members  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  to  pro- 
ceed thither  for  strike  duty. 
The  sixth  International  Esperanto  Congress 
opens  at  Washington. 

August  16. — The  New  York  Republican  State 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  20  to  15  rejects  the 
name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  temporary 
chairman  of  the  State  Convention  and  selects 
Vice-President  Sherman. 

The  Tennessee  Republican  Convention  nominates 
Capt.  B.  W.  Hooper  of  Newport  for  Governor. 

The  new  Railroad  Law,  with  the  exception  of 
the  section  relating  to  the  suspension  of  rates 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  al- 
ready in  force,  goes  into  effect. 

Hiram  Johnson,  "insurgent,"  is  nominated  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Theodore  Bell  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  at  the  State  primaries. 

August  17. — A  severe  fire  in  the  warehouse  dis- 
trict of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  causes  an  estimated 
loss  of  $  1,000"  000. 
At  the  Nebraska  State  primaries,  James  Dahlman, 


OaRPET  ^^('EEPER 


FOB  thirt.v-four  years  the  Bis 
sell  Sweeper  has  lieen  constant 


ly  improved,  alwHjs  maintHining 
the  leadership  throutrhoiit  the  world  un- 
til today  the  name  BISSELL  tj-pitiesall 
that's  best  and  most  advanced  in  carpet 
sweeper  mechanism.  Our  latest  improve- 
ments, including  B.ALL  BEABINGS  and 
superior  brush  propelling  device,  constitute 
the  greatest  advance  in  the  sweeper  art  that 
has  been  made  up  to  this  time,  and  elevates 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  Bissell  Sweeper 
far  beyond  anything  offered  on  the  market. 
It  took  years  of  experimentation  and  careful 
te«ts  to  produce  a  thorouKhly  efficient  BALL 
BE.ARING  carpet  sweeper,  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  cost  within  the  reach  of  the  masses. 
This  we  have  accomiilished.  and   today  you  can 

giirchase  our  new  and  highly  improved  "Cyco" 
ALL  BE.\RING  "Grand  Rapids"  at  the  slight 
advance  of  only  25  cents  over  the  old-style  ma- 
chine. Buns  so  easily  a  mere  touch  propels  it. 
raises  no  dust,  and  penetrates  deeply,  removing 
dust  and  grit  that  the  corn  broom  never  gets. 
Ask  vour  dealer  for  Bissell's  new  BALL  BEaR- 
INGSweeper.  Price,  $2.'5  to  $6.50.  Booklet  on 
request. 

Order  now  from  your  dealer,  tend  u  the  porcbaae  ilip 
within  one  week  from  date  of  purchase, 
and  we  will  send  yon  FREE  a  fine  qaality  black  leather 
card  case  with  no  printing  on  it. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Itept.  StH\,  KirixnA  Itiipiils,  .'Hich. 

(Largest  and  Only  Exclusive  Carpet  Sweeper  Makers  in 
the  World.) 


End  view  of  sweeper  showing  method  of  appl.v- 
ing  Ball  Bearings  to  driving  wheils.      This  feature 
not  only  insures  a  positive  rotation  of  the  brush 
hy  forcing  driving  wheels  tightly  against  the 
brush  pulleys,  but  makesthc  sweeper  _ 
self-adjusting  to  all 
grades  of  carpets. 
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Automatic 
Book-Mark 


A  patent  device  made  entirely  of 

plated  metal.      Requires  no  mj 

tion.    Simplyslipclampinplace 

cover  of  book  (as  illustrated 

then  adjusts  itself  automatica 

turn  pages— holds  leaves  in  pos 

keeps  your  place  when  book  is  laid  aside. 

book — lasts  a  lifetime    Price  25c  postpaid 

ATLAS  STAMPING  CO.,  5S7  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.  lU 


Graceful  Solidity 

Real  Comfort 

Derby  Construction 

We  believe  no  other  line  of  office 
chairs  combines  such  essential  qualities 
to  an  equal  degree. 

Derby  Office  Furniture  is  gfuaranteed 
not  to  shrink,  warp,  crack  or  split. 
Catalog  qo4  on  request  on  bitsincss  stationery 


nrpDV  DESK  COMPANY 

ULllDl  BOSTON,   MASS 
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CEifD^OOr^ 

— ^ 

Poplin  Silk  ^ 

FOUR-IN-HAND  TIES 

Guaranteed  to  outwear  any  silk  or 
satin  tie  that  retails  for  $1.00  or  less. 

Guaranteed  not  to  show  piu  holes 
or  wrinkles ;  if  iny  Ties  do,  I  will 
return  your  motiey.         ,     ,, 

Are  made  reversible — double  wear. 

They  are  2  ins.  wide  and  46  ins.  lone. 

They  are  made  by  the  best  methods 
known  and  from  perfect  SM  Foplin. 

The   following  colors  in  stock- 
Black,  White, Green,  Brown, Red.Old 
Rose, Cerise, Gray, Heliotrope,  Lifjht 
Blue,  Medium  Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you  buy 
direct,  saving  retailer's  profits.     If 
the  goods  do  not  wear  to  your  satis- 
faction you  can  return  t/iem  and  get 
your  money  back  at  any  time.     Can 
you  ask  for  more  ? 

I  will  send  you  my  Style  Book, 
free.       It  contains  the  actual  silk 
swatches,  and  with  it  a  folder  show- 
ing how  to  correctly  tie  all  styles  of 
Men's  Neck  Wear. 

Keftrences:  Any  bank  in  Troy. 

C.  G.  CI-EMINSHAW 

289  Klver  Street                TROY,  N.  T. 

1 

COLGBTE'S 

TRADE     f^^Q    BON      '^*'"' 


DELICIOUS 

in  flavor  without  the 
presence  of  sugar. 

EFFICIENT 

as  a  cleanser  without  "  grit. " 

All   That  is    Beneficial 
without  any  injurious  effect. 

Cleans — Preserves — Polishes 

A  n  inch  twice  a  day  saves  the  teeth 
from  decay.    Trial  tube  for  4  cents. 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

55  John  St..  N.  Y. 

Dept.  Y. 


oSC- 


COMES  OUT 
A  RIBBON 
UES  FLAT  ON 
THE  BRUSH 


MMl 


-00k 


Wanamaker's 

New  York  Fall  Catalog 
will  te  ready  Sept.  5. 

It  is  an  excellent  Guide 
Book  of  New  York  and  Paris 
wearing  apparel. 
We  pay  postage  on  mail 
shipments  of  $5  or  more. 
See  Catalog  for  Freight 
and  Express  Free  Delivery 
terms  throughout  the  U.  S. 

Just  write  us:  "Please 
send  Free  Catalog  No .  39 .  " 

III  New  York 


of  Omaha,  i.s  .selected  as  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee lor  Governor,  and  .Mr.  Cady  a.s  the  Re- 
publican. 

Augii.st  IS.  —  l)a\id  Uankeii,  .Jr.,  a  millionaire  ohil- 
anthropist  ol  Si .  I.ouis,  dies  at  At  hint  ic  City,  N.  J. 

Recent  Census  Retvrns 

Albany,  N.  Y 100.253,  a  eain  of    6.5% 

Davenport,  la 43,028,  a  gain  of  22.1% 

De.s  Moine.s,  la 80,368,  a  gain  of  39.0% 

Harrison,  N.J 14,408,  a  gain  of  30.87„ 

Indianapolis,  Ind  ...  233,650,  a  gain  of  38.1'/o 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  .  .  .248,381,  a  gain  of  51.7% 

McAlester,  Okla 12,954 

Middletown,  () 13,152,  a  gain  of  41.6% 

Milwankec,  Wis 373,857,  a  gain  of  31.0% 

Newark,  N.  J 347,469,  a  gain  of  41.2% 

New  Haven,  Conn  .133,605,  a  gain  of  23.7% 

Pittsburg,  Pa 533,905,  a  gain  of  18.2% 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  72,826,  a  gain  of  129.9% 

Scranton,  Pa 129,867,  a  gain  of  27.3% 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 137,249,  a  gain  of  26.6% 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  word."!,  the  Funk  &  Waeualls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


To  Our  Readers:  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  queries  received  which 
require  personal  correspondence,  the  Lexicogra- 
pher finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  offer  of 
a  prompt  reply  to  correspondents  forwarding 
stamped  envelopes.  Hereafter  the  replies  of  the 
department  will  be  restricted  to  such  as  can  be 
given  in  the  Lexicographer's  Easy  Chair  column 
of  The  Literary  Digest.  Some  time  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  all  inquiries  can  be  answered, 
but  each  one  will  receive  attention  in  due  course 
of  time. 

"L.  A.  H.,"  Alvarado,  Cal. — "In  the  sentence, 
'Ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  food  is  needed  to 
avert  starvation,'  is  the  word  'dollars'  in  the 
possessive  case,  and  if  so,  should  this  be  indicated 
by  the  apostrophe  if  the  figures  $10,000  are  sub- 
stituted?'' 

The  noun  dollars  in  this  construction  is  in  the 
possessive  case.  In  reading  the  substituted 
figures,  $10,000,  the  idea  of  possession  is  not 
eliminated,  but  as  the  word  dollars  is  exprest  only 
by  the  arbitrary  symbol  $,  the  sign  of  the  possess- 
ive case  can  not  be  afifixt  and  must  therefore  be 
understood. 

"J.  C.  B.,"  Rolla,  Mo. — "Please  give  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  proper  names  Millet,  Corot, 
Meissonier,  Peer  Gynt,  and  Jekyll." 

The  correct    forms  of    pronunciation  of    these 

words  are  as  follows:  mi"  le'  (ias  in  machine,  e  as 

in  they);  c6"ro'  (o  as  in  no);  me"so"nye'  (e  as  in 

they) ;  pe'er  (first  e  as  in  they)  giint  or  yiint  (u  as  in 

the  French  word  brut) ;  ji'kil  (first  i  as  in  machine) 

or  jek'il. 

"C.  L.  M.,"  Nappanee,  Ind. — "Which  form  is 
correct  in  the  following  sentence:  'I  thought 
she  would  insist  upon  us  (or  our)  staying  to 
dinner'?" 

The  ruling  which  covers  this  point  is  contained 
in  Bullions'  "English  Grammar":  "When  the 
present  or  perfect  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  a 
noun  before  it  is  put  in  the  possessive  case,  and  a 
pronoun  in  this  construction  must  be  the  possessive 
pronoun."  The  sentence  submitted  should  there- 
fore read,  "I  thought  she  would  insist  upon  our 
staying  to  dinner." 

"E.  L.  G.,"  Purcell,  Okla.— " Please  give  the 
meaning  and  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word 
'Esperanto.'" 

The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  2128,  col.  3) 
states  that  Esperanto  is  "an  artificial  language, 
invented  about  1887  by  Dr.  L.  Zamenhof,  Russian 
scholar,  for  universal  use."  The  pronunciation 
of  the  word  is  given  as  es"pe-ran'to  (a  as  in  at,  o 
as  in  no). 

"P.M.,"  Church  Point,  La. — "What  is  the 
derivation  and  significance  of  the  expression  'de 
luxe?'" 

The  French  noun  "luxe"  signifies  superfine 
quality,  richness,  or  luxuriousness,  and  the  phrase 
"de  luxe"  is  applied  to  an  article  of  special  beauty 
and  elegance  of  design,  particularly  to  issues  of 
books,  as  in  the  phrase  edition  de  luxe. 


"INFAIIIBIE" 
SMOKELESS 


"INFALLIBLE" 


IS 


"Always  the  Same" 

Under  all  Conditions 

of  Climate 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  CO. 
EtUbllthad  1802  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Send  20  cents  in  stamps  for  a  pack  of 
(JOPDHI)   Playing  Cards,  postpaid 

Address  Dept.  0 


S  end  for 
CO  m  p  1  e  t  e 
price  list  for 
printin 
and 
developing. 


Send 

for  booklet 
"  Hints  to 
Amateors," 
and  com- 
plete price 
lilt.  FREE. 


■■  Amateur  Photographers  <■! 

Find  added  pleasure  and  encourage- 
ment in  their  work  as  a  result  of  our  ability 
to  obtain  for  them  the  maximum  of  qual- 
ity from  their  negatives.     IVe  are  the  /ar* 
gest  operators  in  the  United  States, 
/ieveloping  and  printing  exctu^ 
sivety  for  atnateur  photogra- 
phers.   The  results  obtained 
by  our  chemists  have  proven 
to  thousands  of  amateurs  in 
all  parts  of  the   world  that 
the  most  grratifying  results 
can  only  be  obtained  by  en- 
trusting the  developing  and 
printing  of  their  films  to  men 
who  have  been  qualified  by 
years  of  experience  to  mani- 
Dulate  them. 

Developing  :  Brownie  No.  1  and  2 
Films  6c.  All  otlier  sizes  of  Roll  Films 
6  to  12  exposures,  10c  per  roll. 
Finest  Printing  and  Developing  at  most 
reasonable  prices. 

STEMMERMAN  68  Howe  Ave. 

Photo-Craft  Laboratories. Passaic, N.  J. 
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Safe,  Profitable 
Investments 

The  first  step  which  a  careful  investor 
should  take  in  placing  his  funds  safely  in 
such  a  way  as  to  earn  from  4  K'  %  to  6% 
is  the  establishment  of  a  connection  with 
a  reputable  Bond  House  of  well  demon- 
strated financial  judgment  and  business 
foresight.  The  Investment  Banker  ne- 
cessarily acts  as  consulting  expert  for  the 
investor,  who  has  neither  the  experience 
nor  the  time  to  examine  thoroughly  the 
securities  which  are  offered  him.  The 
success  of  any  Bond  House  is  well  in- 
dicated by  and  depends  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  its  clients. 

That  the  confidence  of  the  clients  of 
this  House  has  never  been  misplaced  is 
truly  indicated  by  the  fact  that — 
Since  its  organization  there  has  never  been 
a  da])' s  delay  in  the  pa'^ment  of  either  princi- 
pal or  interest  on  any  bond  that  it  has  sold. 

We  are  able  to  supply  almost  any  demand 
for  safe  securities — comprising  municipal,  rail- 
road, traction,  water  works,  irrigation  and 
other  public  utility  bonds  yielding  from 

A¥i%  to  6%. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  in- 
vestors who  wish  to  place  their  funds  with  the 
greatest  possible  security  consistent  with  a  liberal 
profit.  Ask  us  to  send  you  two  new  booklets, 
just  published — "  Quick  Assets  for  Business 
Firms  in  Times  of  Financial  Depression"  and 
"The  $100  Bond." 

For  convenience  please  address  our 
Department  F. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

BOSTON 


CHICAGO 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK 

37  Wall  Street. 


Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co. 
15  Congress  St. 


The  Franklin 
Society 


i  Why  not  try  and  see  how 
I  conveniently  you  can  save 
inthe  Franklin  Society?  And 
as  for  safety,  the  Society  operat- 
]  ing  under  the  New  York  State  Bank 

ing  Law  and  subject  to  supervision  of 
J  the  Supt.  of  Banks,  has  for  more  than  22  year 
I  made  conservative  first  mortgage  loans  on 
homes  in  the  Metropolitan  district     No 
Iwtter  security  exists.     Mailinjr  size 
pass  book.      Begin  now  with  $1 
_.        ^_  4i^orniorc,or  write  for  booklet  J. 
Wm     ^%  W^^K^    7^®  Franklin  Society 
For  Hotne-BuiIi.iiiiKand 
I  Savings,  Cor.  Beekinan 
St.atPftrkRow.NewY.uk 


^^  REAL  ESTATE 
Investment  Securities 

IF  you  have  funds  for  investment,  either  in 
*  small  or  laige  amounts,  we  can  enable  you 
to  obtain  the  liighest  rate  of  interest  consistent 
with  absolute  safety.    (.orreBpondence  solicited. 

Realty  Mortgage  Bond  Co. 

Capital  $200,000       Surplus  $102,463  ^«^ 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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CURRENT  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  heavy  drop  in  the  market  prices  for 
stocks  culminating  in  July  was  of  particular  in- 
terest in  Boston,  according  to  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who  describes 
that  period  "as  rare  days  for  investors."  He 
knows  of  many  large  investments  that  were 
then  made  by  people  who,  "conscious  that 
stocks  might  go  materially  lower,  j^et  felt 
very  sure  that  in  a  year's  time  they  would  be 
unable  to  invest  their  monej'  on  anything 
like  such  favorable  terms."  He  refers  par- 
ticularly to  trustees  as  interested  in  this  fall 
in  prices.  With  them  the  demand  is  for  stocks 
of  a  solid  kind,  the  seasoned  dividend- 
payers.  Trustees  are  open  to  congratula- 
tions whenever  thej'  succeed  in  getting  five  per 
cent,  on  the  funds  entrusted  to  them.  The 
correspondent  states  as  follows,  an  opinion 
quite  generally  held  in  conservative  quarters : 

"Stocks  have  had  a  spectacular  decline, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  this  decline 
has  in  a  measure  been  due  to  the  fear  of  a 
reduction  in  dividends.  Yet  it  would  be 
easy  to  mention  stocks  which  at  present 
quotations  would  prove  eminently  satisfac- 
tory to  investors  of  the  class  mentioned,  even 
after  any  such  reduction  in  the  dividend-rate 
as  seems  in  the  least  likely.  Looked  at  from 
any  point  of  view,  standard  securities  seem 
to-day  to  be  on  the  bargain  counter.  The 
exigencies  of  the  general  financial  situation 
may  or  may  not  have  accomplished  their  full 
result  with  them;  but  on  their  merits,  and  in 
light  of  the  position  they  may  safely  be  ex- 
pected to  occupy  when  the  worst  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  clearly  known,  the  previous 
remark  holds  true." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  paper  was  printed 
an  article  showing  remarkable  discrepancies 
in  price  changes  since  September,  1908.  At 
the  close  of  business  on  July  5,  the  average 
price  of  a  selected  list  of  twenty  active  stocks 
stood  between  110  and  111,  or  "at  the 
lowest  point  for  the  year,"  and  represented  a 
decline  of  nearly  thirtj^-five  points  since  the 
middle  of  August  last  year.  On  September  9, 
1908,  the  average  price  of  the  same  twenty 
stocks  in  the  movement  upward  then  under 
way  was  110  and  the  movement  did  not 
stop  until  the  average  was  134^  eleven 
and  a  half  months  later.  At  the  low  point 
reached  in  the  first  weeks  of  July  this  year, 
all  the  advance  made  in  that  earlier  period 
had  been  canceled,  the  duration  of  the  de- 
cline having  been  just  short  of  one  year. 
The  writer  prints  a  table  showing  individual 
prices  for  prominent  stocks  on  September 
9,  1908,  and  on  July  5,  1910,  as  follows: 

High, 
Sept.  9 

1908 

Atchison  common 91i 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 100 

Che.sapeake  &  Ohio    43J 

L.  &N llOi 

New  York  Central    105i 

Pennsylvania    124j 

Reading 13  If 

Steel  common 474 

Steel  preferred    112 

at.  Paul 145} 

Northwestern 164j 

Great  Northern 139i 

Northern  Pacific 146« 

Southern  Pacific 110| 

Union  Pacific    ICSi 

Amalgamated  Copper   79J 

Further  low  records  were  made  later  in  July 
but  these  were  arrested,  as  Bradstreel's 
remarks,  "  by  the  extension  of  effective  bank- 
ing support  to  the  standard  stocks."     This 


Low  on 

July  5,  Change. 

1910 

Higher 

93 

1 

106 

6 

291 

72 

140 

30; 

111 

6 

127 

3 

140 

8i 

683 
113| 

20; 

1* 

Lower 

115i 
1391 

30i 

24i 

123 

16 

115 

31r 

110 

1 

1561 
57 

12  J 

22i 

Close 

Low 

Low  July  29 

of 

1910 

1910 

1909 

90? 

96} 
lOSj 

97} 

104i 

103J 

116 

121} 

141 

19i 

23 

22* 
136| 

118 

123 

130i 

137- 
51 

121 

41 

65 

105i 

110 

120* 

112 

116 

1331 
126^ 

122* 

127: 

13()f 

136 
111 

118 

103} 

114» 

43 

50 

60 

152 

160 

172* 

55 

62J 

65 

61 

67 

77? 

61 

68 

41} 

llOi 

115J 

107 

check,  however,  failed  to  develop  that  ex- 
tensive buying  by  small  investors  which  has 
usually  made  its  appearance  on  any  impor- 
tant recession  of  this  character.  Brad- 
street's  for  July  30  presented  a  table  showing 
the  high  prices  for  the  present  year  for  the 
more  important  trading  stocks  and  the  low 
figures  reached  during  the  last  week  in  July, 
with  another  column  showing  the  extent  to 
vi^hich  recoveries  had  been  made  on  July  29. 

High 
1910 

Atchison  common 124J- 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  com ...  1 19i 

Chic,  Milw.  &  St.  Paul  .  .  158| 

Erie  common 34} 

Great  Northern  pfd 143| 

Louisville  &  Nashville  .. .  159? 

Missouri  Pacific 73| 

New  York  Central 128 

Northern  Pacific 145f 

Pennsylvania 138* 

Reading  common   172} 

Southern  Pacific 138} 

Southern  Railway  pfd ...  75 

Union  Pacific 204? 

Amalgamated  Copper  . . .  90  J 

Am.  Smelt.  &  Refining  . .  104 

U.  S.  Steel  common 91 

U.S.  Steel  pfd 125f 

Bradstreet's  remarks  that  in  some  of  the 
more  important  stocks  these  declines  "  carried 
quotations  down  to  below  the  extreme  low 
level  of  1909.  The  organized  support  ar- 
rested a  break  that  had,  "momentarily  at 
least,  created  fears  of  something  approxi- 
mating a  general  demoralization  in  stock 
values." 

Circiuns.tances  connected  with  some  of 
these  stocks  are  discust  by  the  Evening 
Post  writer  with  reference  to  the  low  points 
reached  in  1908: 

"The  stocks  that  have  risen  most  are: 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  on  which  the  dividend 
has  been  increased  from  one  to  five  per  cent, 
per  annum;  Reading,  on  which  the  dividend 
has  been  increased  from  four  to  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  Louisville  &  Nashville,  on 
which  the  dividend  has  been  increased  from 
five  to  seven  per  cent.  The  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville reduced  the  dividend  from  six  to  five  per 
cent,  in  August,  1908,  but  restored  it  to  six  per 
cent,  in  1909,  and  increased  it  to  seven  per 
cent,  this  year.  In  1907  the  Atchison  paid 
six  per  cent.,  but  reduced  the  dividend  to 
five  per  cent,  in  1908,  and  restored  it  to  six 
per  cent,  only  this  year.  The  New  YorK 
Central  was  paying  six  per  cent,  in  1907,  but 
reduced  the  rate  to  five  per  cent,  in  1908, 
and  restored  it  to  six  per  cent,  this  year. 
In  1907  the  Pennsylvania  reduced  its  dividend 
from  seven  to  six  per  cent.,  and  has  paid  only 
six  per  cent,  since. 

"  In  the  group  of  stocks  standing  very  much 
lower  not  one  has  changed  its  rate  of  dividend 
since  September  9,  1908.    It  was  in  October, 

1907,  that  the  Southern  Pacific  dividend  was 
increased  from  five  to  six  per  cent.,  and  it  has 
been  six  per  cent,  ever  since.  It  will  be 
noticed  that,  tho  St.  Paul  has  been  one  of  the 
weakest  features  of  the  stock  market  for 
several  months,  its  decline  from  September  9, 

1908,  is  only  30J  points,  against  31f  for 
Northern  Pacific.  Of  the  transcontinentals, 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  together 
make  the  best  showing." 

THE    UNCERTAINTY   IN    WALL   STREET 

In  the  light  of  the  great  recessions  in 
Stock  Exchange  prices  in  July  the  question 
uppermost  in  \\'all  Street  has  been,  "When 
will  the  investing  public  begin  to  buy?  and 
the  answer  has  been,  When  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  dividends  will  not  be  reduced. 
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The  latter  question  has  been  answcretl  as 
to  Northern  Pacific,  St.  Paul,  and  Atchison. 
The  dividends  on  these  stocks  remain  un- 
changed. As  to  the  future  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

"What  the  railroads  will  do  three  or  six 
months  hence  depends,  first,  upon  the  year's 
harvest;  then,  upon  the  general  industrial 
situation  and  outlook,  and  finally,  upon  the 
special  conditions  surrounding  each  individual 
company.  Unless  a  decided  change  for  the 
better  occurs  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  any  road  which  has  reduced  maintenance 
appropriations  in  order  to  maintain  dividends 
had  better  reverse  its  policy,  that  is,  reduce 
dividends  and  increase  maintenance." 

Moody's  Magazine,  in  an  editorial  review  of 
the  situation,  is  of  opinion  that  the  liquida- 
tion which  culminated  in  July  has  not  yet 
discounted  all  the  known  unfavorable  factors 
in  the  outlook,  and  hence  that  bottom  figures 
have  not  been  reached: 

"  It  is  true  that  Wall  Street  has  liquidated 
to  enormous  extent,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
claimed  that  it  has  discounted  the  conditions 
which  we  are  likely  to  face  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months.  For  example,  if,  through 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  the  shortage  of  crops, 
the  scarcity  of  credit,  and  tightness  of  the 
money  market,  the  earning  capacity  falls  off 
radically  on  most  of  the  large  railroad  sys- 
tems during  the  coming  year,  many  dividends 
will  have  to  be  reduced  or  discontinued  alto- 
gether. And  if  the  railroads  are  unable  to 
raise  their  rates  pretty  generally  this  winter, 
the  situation  will  tend  to  be  still  worse." 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  by  this  writer 
on  the  harm  done  by  land  speculation  and 
other  schemes  based  on  the  boom  outlook 
of  eighteen  months  ago.  Banks  in  country 
districts  have  "got  themselves  in  a  very 
difficult  position  indeed,"  so  that  severe 
liquidation  must  afford  relief.  Sooner  or 
later  we  must  "  see  the  bubble  burst  in  the 
high  land  values  throughout  the  country"; 
banks  must  cut  down  loans  and  people  must 
"adjust  their  personal  expenses  to  their 
income."  At  the  same  time,  this  writer 
points  out  several  favorable  influences 
"which  will  do  much  toward  preventing 
another  really  acute  condition  in  the  money 
markets  in  New  York  this  fall."  For  one 
thing,  bankers  for  two  months  have  been 
fortifying  themselves  against  the  dangers  of 
the  autumn  and  "are  now  in  an  exception- 
ally strong  position."  At  the  same  time, 
the  process  of  liquidation  can  not  be  said  to 
.  be  entirely  finished. 

COMMODITY   PRICES   DECLINE 

Bradstreet's  reports  that  on  August  1  the 
scale  of  prices  had  been  turned  in  a  down- 
ward direction.  Of  105  articles  included  in 
its  "index  number,"  20  were  higher  than  on 
July  1,  but  36  were  lower  and  49  remained 
unchanged,  the  net  result,  as  to  the  "index 
number,"  being  8.8523  as  against  8.9246 
for  July  1 — in  other  figures,  a  recession  of 
eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  This  number 
for  August  1  is  "the  lowest  that  has  been 
registered  since  October  last,"  when  the 
figures  were  8.7428.  The  high  record  for 
prices  was  reached  on  January  1 ,  of  this  year 
— 9.2310,  from  which,  on  August  1,  the  de- 
cline had  been  4.1  per  cent.  Other  com- 
parisons are  made  by  the  writer: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  present  index 
number  shows  an  advance  of  4  per  cent,  over 
the  corresponding  date  in  1909,  and  in  con- 
trast with  August  1,  1908,  brings  out  a  gain 
of  11.6  per  cent.     Prices  were  very  high  in 


A  Sound  Public  Utility  Bond 

Five  years  ago,  after  thorough  investigation  which  assured  us  the  bonds  were  safe,  we 
bought  and  distributed  to  our  clients  an  issue  of  First  and  Refunding  Mtge.  5  ^  Bonds 
of  the  WESTERN  UNITED  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO..  serving  an  important  and 
growing  territory  in  Central  Illinois.  Our  confidence  in  the  continued  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  Company  was  well  founded.  Earnings  have  steadily  increased  (even  during 
the  period  of  depression  following  the  1907  panic)  with  growth  of  population  and  intro- 
duction of  new  methods  of  utilizing  the  Company's  products.  These  increases  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


1906 

Population  served  1 40,000 


Fiscal  Year  Ending  January  3l8t 

1907  1908  1909 


1910 


Incteate  in 
five  yean 


180,000     28^ 


Gross  Earnings 
Net 
Interest 
Surplus 


$527,457 
240.973 
110.520 
130,454 


$659,983 
298,664 
150,397 
148,267 


$751,941 
356,073 
158.243 
197.829 


$790,637 
378.179 
162,077 
216.101 


$863,101  63^ 

418.328  73^ 

167,563  51^ 

250.765  92^ 


We  now  offer  to  yield  about  5.10% 

a  few  of  these  bonds  issued  for  part  payment  of  recent  extensions  to  the  property.  Not 
only  do  they  afford  a  sound  marketable  investment  but  also  "progressive  value"  as  the 
five  year  record  demonstrated.      Ask  nearest  office  for  descriptive  circular  No.  D-49. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 

Dealers    in    Government,   Municipal,   Railroad  and   Public  Utility   Bonds 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421    Chestnut    St. 


CHI  C  A  GO 
1 52  Monroe  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424   California  St. 


$200,000 

South  Alabama  Lumber  Company 

First  Mortgage  Q%  Serial  Cold  Bonds 

Dated  Au£:ust  ist,  igio.  Payable  in  series  as  below.  Redeemable  in  the  reverse  of  their  numerical 
order  on  August  ist,  1911,  or  on  Interest  Dates  thereafter  at  loa"^  and  Interest.  Coupon  Bonds  of  $500 
and  $1,000  denominations,  with  Privilege  of  Registration  as  to  Principal.  Principal  and  Semi-Annual 
Interest  payable  at  the  office  of  Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co.,  Chicago.  First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Chicago,  and  Augustus  S.  Peabody,  Trustees. 

MATURITIES 


$  6,000 

August     1,  1911 

112,500 

August     1,  1913 

$12,  .500 

August     1,  1915 

6,500 

February  1,  1912 

12,500 

February  1, 1914 

25.000 
25,000 
25,000 

February  1,  1916 
August     1,1916 
February  1,  1917' 

12,500 

August     1,  1912 

12,500 

August     1,  1914 

12,500 

February  1,1913 

12,500 

February  1, 1915 

25,000 

August     1,  1917 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  a  closed  First  Mortgage  on  approximately  10,000  acres  of  land  and 
133,740,000  feet  of  timber,  including  sawmill,  logging  equipment  and  railroad,  located  in  Mobile 
County,  Alabama. 

The  property  securing  these  bonds  is  conservatively  valued  by  us  at  over  three  times  the  issue. 

The  mortgage  provides  for  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  entire  principal  of  these  bonds  from 
the  exhaustion  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  Company's  timber. 

The  Company's  property  is  exceedingly  well  located  as  regards  market;  operations  can  be  conducted 
on  a  very  economical  basis  and  the  management  is  in  strong  and  practical  hands. 

These  bonds  are  personally  guaranteed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wheless  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Patterson  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  this  guarantee  places  behind  them  additional  assets  of 
over  $650,000. 

The  stockholders  have  an  actual  cash  investment  of  over  $300,000  behind  the  bonds. 
Price,  Par  and  Accrued  Interest. 

Ask   for  Circular  No.  71  l-R. 

Peabod^Hou^Meling  &Co. 


(Established    1865) 


181  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO 
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First    Mortgage 

6%  Bonds 

Total  bonds  authorized  and  outstand- 
ing, $580,000,  on  Railroad,  real  estate 
and  industrial  property,  valued  at 
§13,000,000.  Present  earnings  eight 
times  bond  interest. 


Preferred,  cumulatiye,  participating  stock|to 
net  7.2  '7  to  7. 8  %  fully  participating  in  ex- 
cess earnings  after  common  has  received  6fc 

Particulars  on  request. 

Fidelity  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

2  West  33d  St.     (at  Fifth  Ave.)     Dept.  A 

NEW  YORK 


An   Uncommon 
Situation 

Sound  investment  bonds,  suitable  for 
those  dependent  upon  income,  now  yield 
approximately  5  per  cent.  Others  of 
a  more  or  less  semi-investment  type, 
may  be  obtained  at  prices  approaching  a 
6  per  cent,  basis. 

In  view  of  the  uncommon  situation 
now  prevailing  in  the  field  of  investment, 
there  is  every  reason  why  you  should  give 
this  important  subject  special  thought 
and  study.  The  broader  your  knowledge, 
the  better  equipped  you  will  be  to  invest 
your  money  with  safety  and  profit. 

If  you  desire  to  know  about  the  bonds 
we  recommend,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  you  complete  information,  without 
any  obligation  on  your  part. 

Write  for  our  Bond  Circnlar  No.   454 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

Albany,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Matt.;  Chicafo,  111. 

iiembers  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


peRCENf 


Both  Principle  and  Interett  tecored  by 
(elect  Mortgagu  on  Pittsbarg  Real  Estate. 

I  Mortgage  Certificates  in  $26,  $100  and 
$200  amounts  or  multiples.  An  abso- 
lutely sa  fe  investment,  temporary  or  per- 

I  manent.  Full  particulars  with  Booklet. 
A.  V.  I.KSlilK  «<►.,-  Suite  103, 
llnkcwfll  I>a»'  Bld^.,  Fittsbnrg,  Pa. 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

SafeKt  investments  A07     I  a    CO/        Write  for 

known.    Yieliling  from         H /O     lU    W /O         Circular. 

ULEN,  SUTHERLIN  &  CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


Bargains  in  Bonds 

.statistics  show  that  many  bonds  have 
now  reached  the  low    prices    of   1907 

Comparison  of  Present  Prices 

with  the  range  for  several  years  is 

shown  in  our  special  circular  iii  L 

Free  oil  Request 

Bigelow  &  Company 


4()  Wall  .St. 


BANKERS 


New  \ Ork 


1007,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
current  level  reflects  a  loss  of  eight^tenths 
of  one  per  cent,  from  the  figures  estalilished  on 
August  1  of  the  year  mentioned.  However, 
the  most  recent  figures  are  6.1  per  cent. 
al)ove  those  recorded  on  August  1,  1006; 
tliey  are  0.1  per  cent.  al)ove  those  set  forth 
on  August  1,  1005,  while  they  outrank  the 
data  for  August  1,  100-4,  to  the  extent  of 
14  per  cent.,  and  they  eclipse  the  figures  as  of 
August  1,  1003,  to  the  extent  of  14.2  per  cent. 
Indeed  our  present  index  number  is  the 
highest,  with  one  exception,  ever  recorded  on 
August  1,  the  I  exception  being  that  date 
in  1007.  On  Augu.^^t  1,  1001,  the  index 
number  was  7.5857,  and  on  the  like  date 
in  1000  it  was  7.7313,  the  current  level 
being  higher  by  16.6  per  cent,  and  14.4  per 
cent.,  respectively,  as  compared  with  the  dates 
just  mentioned.  This  aspect  of  the  study 
may  be  closed  by  noting  that  the  index  num- 
ber, 8.8523,  for  August  1  this  year  is  54.5  per 
cent,  above  the  lowest  ever  established  within 
the  life  of  our  compilations,  which  same  was 
recorded  on  July  1,  1806." 

PREFERRED   INDUSTRIALS 

Preferred  stocks  in  industrial  corporations 
are  discust  by  a  writer  in  The  Banker's 
Magazine  as  a  form  of  security  "well  worth 
the  investor's  careful  attention."  Recently 
there  has  been  a  drift  toward  this  class  of 
investments.  While  in  the  past  year  the 
number  of  stockholders  in  54  representative 
railroads  decreased  16,752,  in  the  same 
period  the  number  of  stockholders  of  56 
representative  industrial  companies  increased 
3,000.  Considering  past  earnings  and  records 
made  for  dividends  the  preferred  stock  in 
many  of  these  companies  should  attract  in- 
vestors. The  stock  at  the  same  time  should 
show  substantial  advances.  Five  per  cent, 
would  be  the  yield  if  those  paying  six  per  cent, 
were  now  selling  at  120,  if  those  paying  seven 
were  selling  at  140,  and  those  paying  eight 
were  selling  at  160.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
preferred  stocks  paying  such  dividends  are 
now  selling  much  below  the  prices  named. 
One  greater  advantage  enjoyed  by  industrial 
stocks  over  railroad  stocks  is  that  they  are 
not  being  restricted  by  legislation  or  by 
serious  regulations  as  to  the  prices  they  may 
charge  for  products. 

The  writer  presents  a  table,  showing  the 
amount  of  preferred  stock  outstanding  in 
some  twenty  industrial  companies,  the 
average  surplus  over  charges  that  has  been 
available  for  preferred  dividends  during  the 
past  six  years,  and  the  per  cent,  of  this 
average  to  the  total  outstanding  preferred 
stock.  In  none  of  these  companies  have 
the  average  earnings  fallen  below  the  full 
dividend  requirements,  while  in  many  they 
have  doubled  and  even  tripled  them.  Follow- 
ing is  the  table: 

Avg.  E'ngs  AvR.Per 

Amt.Pfd.Stk  forPfd.Stk  Cent  .for 

Company.  Outstanding      6  years      6  years 


Am.  Agri.  Chemical 
Am.  Beet  Sugar  .  .  . 
Am.  Car&Fdry.  .  . 

Am.  Cotton  Oil    10,198,600 

.\m.  Ix)comotive  .  .  .  2,5.000,000 

Am.  Sugar  Refin 50,800,000 

.\m.  Sugar 4,5,000,000 

Am.  Wool 40,000,000 

Central  I>eather 31,061,500 

Corn  Products 29,817,600 

C.eneral  Chemical   ..  12,,500,000 

Intern.  Harvester  ..  60,000,000 

IiUern.  Steam  Pump  1 1,3.50,000 

MacArtluir  Bros  . .  .  1,000,000 

National  Biscuit...  24,804,.500 

National  Lead 24,,367,000 


.$18,826,400  $1,9.36,028 

5,000,000        625,835 

30,000,000 


Prest  Steel  Car. , 
Hy.  Steel  .Springs. .  . 
Republic'  Iron  &  St. 
United  States  Steel. 
Va. -Carolina  Cliem. 


12,,500,000 
13,500,000 
25,000,000 
360,281,100  67,442,191 
18,000,000     2,657,782 


5,030,438 
1,596,911 
4,619,801 
7,896,366 

*7,626,110 
3,447,285 

tl, 982,692 

t2,3 13,254 
1,418,326 

10,014,439 
1,091,826 
264,270 
3,866,052 
2,257.004 
1,397,328 
1,606,980 
2,210,314 


10.28 
12.51 
16.76 
15.81 
18.48 
15..54 
*16.94 

8.61 
t8.39 
t7-90 
11.34 
16.69 

9.62 
26.49 
15.48 

9.24 
11.17 
1 1 .90 

8.84 
18.72 
14.75 


*  Two-Year  Average. 

t  Four  Years,  inc.  in  April,  1905. 

I  Three  Years,  inc.  in  1906. 
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THE  OLD  GUARD   IN  THE  LAST  DITCH 

THERE  SEEMS  to  be  a  general  impression  among  the 
editors  that  "  Sunny  Jim  "  Sherman  will  soon  learn  the 
truth  of  his  great  namesake's  definition  of  war.  Since 
President  Taft's  letter  disavowing  any  part  in  or  knowledge  of 
the  plot  to  snatch  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  temporary  chairman- 
ship of  the  New  York  Republican  State  Convention  the  "  Old 
Guard  "  finds  itself  facing,  in  battle  array,  all  the  forces  of 
public  opinion  and  political  influence  which  range  themselves 
behind  the  names  of  Governor 
Hughes,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  the  President.  The  ditch 
in  which  the  New  York  Republi- 
can bosses  have  entrenched 
themselves  is  opposition  to 
direct  primaries.  During  the 
brief  success  of  their  scheme 
to  create  the  appearance  of  a 
breach  between  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  remarks  the 
Chicago  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.), 
the  precariousness  of  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  Messrs.  Sher- 
man, Barnes,  and  Woodruff  was 
not  so  obvious.  But  now,  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  puts  it,  the  situ- 
ation is  "  perfectly  clear, "  the 
issue  is  "clear-cut,"  and  there 
will  be  "  absolutely  no  compro- 
mise." The  Colonel,  as  a  result 
of  President  Tafts  letter,  will 
go  to  the  State  Convention,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Griscom's  pre- 
diction, he  will  act  as  tempo- 
rary chairman  and  make  the  key-note  speech.  "  It  looks  as 
if  we'd  have  a  fight,"  admits  Boss  Barnes.  "  So  they  want  a 
fight,  do  they  ?  "  mused  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  these  words  were 
quoted  to  him.  Then  he  added  with  grim  joy :  "  By  George, 
they  shall  have  it,"  and  he  proceeded  to  dictate  the  following 
statement  to  the  assembled  newspaper  men : 

"  They  will  have  all  the  fight  they  want.  I  am  only  going  to 
the  convention  because  I  feel  that  the  public  interests,  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  New  York  demand  that  the  Republi- 
can party  be  given  a  chance  to  stand  squarely  and  uncompro- 
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"IF  THEY  ARE   LOOKING  FOR  A  FIGHT,    I    WILL  TRY  TO 
GIVE  THEM  ALL  THE  FIGHT  THEY  WANT" 


misingly  for  clean,  decent,  honest  politics.  I  go  to  that  con- 
vention to  make  the  speech  exactly  as  it  had  been  originally 
planned,  and  while  I  hope  there  will  be  enough  good  sense  to 
prevent  any  one  opposing  the  principles  for  which  I  shall  stand, 
yet  if  they  do  oppose  them  then  it  is  their  own  affair,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  issue  shall  be  absolutely  clean-cut." 

Mr.  Barnes,  to  whose  fighting  courage  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself 
pays  tribute,  has  this  to  say  through  the  press  in  behalf  of  the 
Old  Guard : 

"  All  citizens  will  rejoice  at  the  statement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that  he  will  go  to  the  Saratoga  Convention,  if  Nassau  County 

will  send  him,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  compromise  on  his 
part,  because  the  people  are 
entitled  to  know  where  the 
Republican  party  stands  on  all 
public  matters. 

"  Differences  between  the 
members  of  a  political  party 
should  be  fought  out  at  political 
conventions.  Then,  when  the 
majority  opinion  has  been  re- 
corded, it  is  the  duty  of  all 
to  support  the  ticket  and  the 
platform,  or    leave   activity  in 

the  party 

"  The  Republican  party  has 
been  the  bulwark  in  this  country 
for  many  years  against  the  folly 
of  the  hour.  When  secession 
lifted  its  head  Horace  Greeley, 
a  leader  of  the  Republican 
party,  said :  '  Let  the  erring 
sisters  go  in  peace,'  but  the 
Republican  party  stood  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  even 
to  war.  The  Republican  party 
sandbagged  the  greenback  baby 
and  killed  the  free-silver  devil. 
Its  mission  is  not  yet  over. 

"  To-day  a  pall  hangs  over  the 
business  and  industrial  world. 
Capital  is  timid,  enterprise  falters,  industry  lags,  because  of 
political  agitation.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
the  political  agitator  is  still  at  work  trying  to  arouse  the 
people  to  a  sense  of  alleged  wrong  that  they  may  make  him 

important 

"  When  Mr.  Griscom  interjected  Mr.  Roosevelt's  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  temporary  chairmanship  of  the  Republican 
State  Convention  without  the  members  of  the  State  Committee 
knowing  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  stood  on  the  issues  now  before 
the  people  in  this  State,  and  after  the  Vice-President  had  been 
placed  in  nomination  before  that  committee,  thereby  forcing 
an  issue  which  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  majority  of  the 
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'  TEMPORARY        CHAIRMAN. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  American. 

committee  to  create,  he  simply  threw  a  firebrand  into  the 
Republican  situation  entirely  unwarranted  and  for  what  purpose 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  So  unwise  was  his  action  that  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  been  called  upon  to  disclaim  the  absurd  charge 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Sherman.  Of 
course  he  was  not  responsible  nor  was  he  consulted.  Why 
should  he  be  ?  The  selection  of  Mr.  Sherman  a  highly  proper 
one,  was  made  by  the  State  Committee  itself,  which  was  a 
function  belonging  to  it  and  to  no  other  body  of  men  or  to  a 

single  man 

"  That  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  ceased  to  send  telegrams  to  those 
oyer  whom  he  has  no  control  and  intends  to  fight  like  any  other 
citizen  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  is  a  source  of  congratu- 
lation to  everybody.  That  he  desires  to  commit  the  party  to 
the  extreme  folly  of  the  direct-nominations  fad  is  unfortunate. " 

"The  Old  Guard,"  exclaims  the  Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.), 
"  stands  exposed  as  hostile  to  every  element  in  the  Republican 
party  except  its  own  petty  bosses."  And  the  same  paper  goes 
on  to  predict  that  Barnes,  Woodruff,  and  their  associates  can 
not  control  more  than  250  delegates  out  of  the  1,050  who  will 
make  up  the  State  Convention.     Can  it  be,  asks  the  New  York 


WII.I.IAM    TELL    AND    SON. 

A  miglity  tryiiiK  position  for  any  father  and  son. 

— Darlin«  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


COMING    EVENTS. 

— Bowers  in  The  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City). 

Evening  Post  (Ind.),  that  the  Old  Guard  is  only  "  a  corporal's 
guard  "  after  all  ?  Already,  it  seems,  the  six  delegates  from 
Orleans  County,  in  Speaker  Wadsworth's  district  have  been 
instructed  for  Roosevelt.  Similarly  in  other  districts  repre- 
sented by  "old  guardsmen,"  predicts  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  counties  will  break  away  from  machine  control.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself,  if  a  certain  Buffalo  dispatch  is  authentic, 
believes  that  "  we've  already  got  those  fellows  licked  to  a 
frazzle. " 

"  It  is  as  certain  as  a  future  political  event  may  be,"  declares 
the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  "that  the  Saratoga  Convention 
will  deodorize,  disinfect,  and  purify  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion. "  The  cleansing,  it  adds,  "  will  be  according  to  the  vacuum 
process,  the  acumulated  dirt  of  years  being  sucked  up  and  re- 
moved." Even  the  corporations  and  special  interests,  says  this 
paper,  will  line  up  with  the  reformers,  because,  forced  to 
choose  "  they  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  the  unfairness  of 
honest  men  than  the  rapacity  of  dishonest  ones."  In  their  zeal 
to  "  teach  Roosevelt  his  place,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.),  the  captains  of  the  Old  Guard  have  overreached 
themselves.  The  outcome,  it  predicts  will  be  "  the  overthrow 
of  the  fearnes- Woodruff-Sherman  machine."  As  to  Mr.  Barnes's 
apologia,  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  remarks: 

"  In  his  apoplectic  rage  the  boss  of  Albany  froths  about  dic- 
tatorship, raves  of  impending  business  panics,  shrieks  warnings 
that  the  nation  is  plunging  into  Populism,  and  mumbles  in  a 
strange  tongue  the  fear  that  if  the  bosses  lose  their  grip  on  the 
machine  the  country  will  generally  go  to  the  devil.  After  his 
indulgence  in  a  riotous  debauch  of  power,  Mr.  Barnes  appears 
to  be  afflicted  with  political  jimjams.  He  is  'seeing  things  ' 
that  sober  citizens  can  not  discern  with  a  microscope.  Facts 
of  common  knowledge  are  distorted  in  his  view." 

But  the  same  paper  adds  this  word  of  thanks  and  appreciation : 

"  With  the  boss  program  thus  boldly  avowed  there  will  be  no 
chance  for  the  people  to  be  misled.  Mr.  Barnes  has  greatly 
helped  the  Progressive  cause  by  reducing  the  issue  of  The 
People  vs.  the  Bosses  to  its  utmost  simplicity." 

"  The  Democrats  will  not  have  such  easy  hoeing  as  they  anti- 
cipated next  November,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.). 
Says  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  incidentally  advises  Vice- 
President  Sherman  in  the  interests  of  party  harmony  "  to  de- 
cline to  serve  in  a  post  to  which  he  was  chosen  by  a  factional 
trick  " : 

"  No  party  can  go  to  the  polls  with  any  hope  of  success  if  it 
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does  not  free  itself  from  a  machine  caught  in  a  flagrant  act  of 
deception,  and  now  that  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  Barnes- 
Woodruff  group  is  exposed  in  so  concrete  and  definite  a  man- 
ner a  fiffht  can  be  fought  with  perfect  certainty  of  success. 
No  defense  and  no  apology  can  be  made  for  the  '  Old  Guard. ' 
Its  members  have  practised  a  shabby  and  dishonorable  trick 
and  have  been  caught  at  it. 

"  These  men  who  like  to  call  themselves  '  leaders  '  of  the 
party  have  been  exposed  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  President 
Taft  and  to  deceive  the  public.  They  have  sought  to  stir  up 
factional  strife  in  the  party  by  humiliating  ex-President 
Roosevelt  and  pretending  that  in  doing  so  they  were  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  his  successor.  They  have  deliberately  done 
all  they  could  to  make  Republican  success  at  the  polls  next 
November  impossible.  The  record  of  their  selfish  conspiracy  is 
all  written  plain  where  every  Republican  may  read  it  with 
amazement  and  shame.  There  is  no  room  for  dispute.  Presi- 
dent Taft's  dignified  and  dispassionate  account  of  his  part  in 
various  consultations  regarding  this  State's  affairs  exposes  the 
treachery  of  the  '  Old  Guard  '  to  the  National  Administration 
and  to  the  Republican  party.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion  whether  or  not  the  Barnes-Woodruff-Wadsworth  group 
is  ready  in  its  desperation  to  wreck  the  party  in  order  to  save 
its  own  hold  upon  the  machinery.  The  proofs  are  where  every 
one  may  see  them.  The  movement  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Republican  party  in  New  York  enjoys  now  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  having  had  the  '  Old  Guard  '  prove  its  case  for  it. " 

~  "  The  hour  has  struck  for  every  Republican  to  declare  under 
which  flag  he  serves — under  that  of  Taft,  Hughes,  and  Roose- 
velt, or  under  that  of  Barnes,  Ward,  and  Woodruff,"  exclaims 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.).  By  the  coming  fight,  de- 
clares the  Chicago  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.),  "  not  only  will  a  per- 
manent reform  be  achieved  in  New  York  State,  but  the  whole 
movement  throughout  the  country  for  making  representative 
government  representative  of  the  people  will  be  strengthened. " 
Not  less  important  than  the  prospect  of  housecleaning  in  New 
York  State  politics,  according  to  many  papers,  is  the  clearing 
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THE    VICE-PRESIDENT, 

Wlio  lias  succeeded  in  emerging  from 
obscurity. 
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TWO    MEN    NOT    AFRAID    OF    ROOSEVELT. 

The  shorter  is  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Republican  State  Committee.  His  companion  is  William  Barnes, 
Jr.,  a  leader  in  the  counsels  of  the  same  committee.  They  are 
gathering  their  forces  for  a  battle  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Saratoga 
on  .September  27. 


of  the  political  atmosphere  caused  by  President  Taft's  repudia- 
tion of  the  anti-Roosevelt  oonspiratois.  The  letter  conveying 
this  repudiation  and  frankly  explaining  the  President's  attitude 
toward  the  New  York  situation,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  "  will  have  good  results  which  may  be  nation-wide  before 
much  time  has  elapsed. " 
The  same  paper  goes  on 
to  say : 

"  The  relation  of  Pres- 
ident Taft  to  the  move- 
ment in  behalf  of  a  freer 
Republicanism  in  this 
State,  as  disclosed  by 
the  dramatic  events  of 
the  last  week  is,  we  be- 
lieve, a  perfect  allegory 
of  his  relation  to  the 
ferment  in  the  party  all 
over  the  country.  In  this 
State  he  was  falsely 
made  to  appear  as  the 
partner  and  patron  of 
selfish  bosses  and  as 
a  plotter  against  a  re- 
form of  genuine  merit, 
against  the  men  who 
had  that  reform  at  heart. 
He  was  under  suspicion, 
now  seen  to  be  as  ab- 
surd as  unjust,  by  the 
men  who  were  trying 
to  make  party  life  more 
democratic,  more  re- 
sponsive to  public  needs. 
.  .  .  What  has  happened 
here  suggests  what  has 
happened  in  a  number  of 
other  States.  The  Pres- 
ident has  been  under  suspicion  and  accusation  in  about  every 
insurgent  stronghold.  Because  as  Chief  Executive  and  as  head 
of  the  party  he  has  given  audience  to  Republicans  of  all  faiths 
and  has  welcomed  any  support  that  bade  fair  to  promote  his 
policies,  and  because  his  temperament  and  methods  were  not 
those  of  his  predecessor  nor  those  of  the  insurgent  faction, 
he  has  been  assailed  as  a  reactionary.  In  the  face  of  a  record 
of  accomplished  legislation  every  item  of  which  was  a  step 
forward,  his  sincerity  has  been  noisily  impeached  his  purpose 
misrepresented,   and  misdoubted. 

"  There  is  only  one  distinction,  we  are  convinced,  between  the 
New  York  State  episode  and  about  a  dozen  others  out  of  which 
the  fabric  of  party  suspicion  and  misunderstanding  has  woven 
itself;  the  distinction  is  that  in  this  case  the  truth  has  run 
down  and  stamped  out  the  falsehood  before  its  mischief  at  all 
availed." 

Not  only  did  the  President's  repudiation  of  the  committee's 
action  throw  the  bosses  into  a  panic  and  silence  the  noisy  rumors 
of  a  break  between  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  it  inci- 
dentally remark  many  of  the  papers,  revealed  Vice-President 
Sherman  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  Says  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  : 

"  Unless  Vice-President  Sherman  departs  from  his  policy  of 
silence  and  makes  an  explanation  that  will  prove  at  least  his 
attempt  to  act  in  sympathy  with  President  Taft  in  the  New 
York  political  situation,  the  public  impression  that  he  adds 
burden  but  not  weight  to  the  Administration  will  be  likely  to 
grow. " 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  temporarily  deserted  the  field 
of  the  coming  conflict  to  feel  the  public  pulse  and  incidentally 
test  the  quality  of  his  own  popularity  in  a  speaking  tour  of 
fourteen  States.  His  progress,  writes  a  Chicago  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  "  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
campaign  traveling  of  a  Presidential  candidate,  except  that  the 
stops  for  rear-platform  speech-making  have  been  fewer  and 
usually  shorter."     This  tour    says  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
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(Ind.),  "will  furnish  a  test  of  his  quality  more  searching,  in 
some  respects,  than  any  to  which  he  has  ever  submitted." 
"  What  we  must  now  await,"  it  adds,  "  is  the  discovery  whether 
Mr.   Roosevelt  is  able  to  answer  back  to  the  deeps  that  are 


"GOOD   night!" 

— Bowers  in  The  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City). 

calling."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
the  journey  "  is  unmistakably  part  of  a  movement  to  make  Mr. 
Roosevelt  President  of  the  United  States  for  another  eight 
years."     We  read  further: 

"  It  makes  little  difference  whether  he  has  deliberately  started 
on  his  travels  with  such  a  plan  developing  in  his  own  mind. 
The  important  fact  to  consider  is  that  he  has  placed  himself  in 
a  position  to  create  such  a  movement,  regardless  of  a  set  pur- 
pose to  bring  it  into  active  life.  Only  two  years  remain  before 
the  next  Republican  National  Convention.  This  is  1910— exactly 
the  time  for  a  demonstration  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  lost  none 
of  his  grip  upon  the  masses  of  his  countrymen." 


TRYING  TO   DROP   CANNON 

APATHETIC  feature  of  Speaker  Cannon's  desperate 
struggles  to  retain  his  grip  on  the  gavel  is  the  convic- 
-  tion  felt  by  many  Republicans  and  all  the  Democrats 
that  the  oftener  he  says  he  will  stick,  the  surer  he  makes  it  that 
the  next  Speaker  will  be  a  Democrat,  so  that  whether  he  stays 
or  goes,  he  loses  anyway.  His  friends,  however,  admire  his 
grit,  and  predict  that  we  shall  see  the  next  Congress  safely 
Republican,  with  Mr.  Cannon  seated  triumphantly  in  the  chair. 
Such  remarks  as  these,  pro  and  con,  are  inspired  by  a  state- 
ment recently  issued  at  Beverly  by  Congressman  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  who  admits  having  "  a  genuine  affection  "  for  the 
Speaker,  "  and  the  highest  respect  for  his  splendid  fighting 
qualities  "  ;  but  despite  all  that  he  announces: 

"  I  .shall  oppose  Mr.  Cannon's  election  as  Speaker,  and  1  shall 
do  so  in  the  manner  that  I  consider  proper  and  effective  on  the 
settlement  of  controversies  in  my  party,  namely,  in  the  Repub- 
lican caucus.  I  made  up  my  mind  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress  that  Mr.  Cannon  could  not  be  re- 
elected Speaker,  and  my  opinion  has  been  strengthened  since 
through  correspondence  and  talks  with  my  colleagues.  I  am 
not  referring  to  those  who  have  openly  opposed  him  in  the  past, 
but  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  supported  him. 

"  I  am  absolutely  convinced,  if  there  is  a  full  attendance  at 
the  Republican  caucus,  that  Mr.  Cannon  can  not  be  again  elected 
Speaker." 


The  Speaker,  in  the  heat  of  his  blood,  replied  that  if  the 
President  assails  his  Republicanism  there  is  time  enough  to 
answer  him,  and  that  he  "  will  not  fight  windmills  fanned  by 
breezes  blown  from  lungs  of  political  personal  enemies  and 
cowards."  Later  he  dictated  a  statement  saying  that  he  had 
always  worked  for  the  legislation  his  party  had  stood  for,  and 
concluding  thus : 

"  In  the  present  campaign,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall 
do  what  I  can  to  bring  about  the  election  of  a  Republican  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  and  without  a 
Republican  majority  in  the  next  House  there  will  be  no  Repub- 
lican Speaker. 

"  In  the  event  of  my  reelection  as  a  member  of  the  House,  I 
shall  attend  and  abide  by  the  action  of  the  Republican  caucus, 
and,  from  his  statement,  Mr.  Longworth  will  do  the  same." 

"Back  to  the  wall,  fights  Uncle  Joe,  grim  and  defiant," 
almost  sings  the  Indianapolis  Sun  (Ind.)  ;  "  back  of  the  wall  the 
men  he  '  made  '  treacherously  desert  him  and  try  to  add  their 
serpent  thrusts  to  the  honest  blows  of  his  honest  enemies,  the 
insurgents."  And  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sioux  City  Tribune 
(Ind.),  Mr.  Cannon  makes  it  plain  to  Mr.  Longworth  and  the 
President  "  that  he  detests  their  Oriental  methods  and  does  not 
propose  to  let  them  deceive  the  people  by  pretending  to  be  his 
friends. " 

The  Chicago  Inte7-  Ocean  (Rep.)  urges,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  harmony  among  Republicans,  lest  the  Demo- 
crats should  triumph.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.)  thinks 
we  have  not  quite  reached  the  stage  "  when  a  Congressman  need 
shrink  back  in  affright  because  Nicholas  Longworth  is  against 
him,"  and  The  Telegraph,  of  the  same  city,  urges,  now  that 
Mr.  Cannon's  "  picturesque  figure  is  about  to  dissolve  in  the 
sunlight  of  a  brighter  political  era,  the  country  can  afford 
to  be  charitable."  Furthermore,  the  Kansas  City  Journal 
(Rep.)  opines,  "it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  voters  of  the  country  will  in  the  elections  this 
year  indorse  his  stand  just  as  they  have  done  for  thirty- 
six  years  in  the  past." 

So  much  for  the  Speaker's  friends.     On  the  other  hand,  the 


A   SHOT  niOM  THE   KEAB. 

— l)e  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

New  York  World  (Dem.)  points  out  that  in  several  States  anti- 
Cannon  pledges  were  required  of  Congressional  nominees,  and 
concludes  that  Mr.  Cannon's  Speakership  will  end  next  March 
because  "  the  sentiment  of  his  own  party  has  turned  strongly 
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Nicaragua's  latest  ex-president. 

Dr.  Jose  Madriz,  who  dropt  the  reins 
of  government  and  fled  from  the  coun- 
try when  Estrada's  victorious  troops 
descended  upon  Managua. 


A    SAMPLE    SQUAU    OK    JiSTKAIJA  S    ARMY. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  revolution  now  successfully  consuuunated 
after  ten  months  of  undecisive  warfare  has  cost  the  country  four  or  five 
thousand  lives  as  well  as  several  millions  of  dollars. 

ACTORS    IN  NICARAGUA'S    SANGUINARY    DRAMA. 


Ill  I.KK    TILL    THE    .NEXT    REVOLUTION. 

Gen.  Juan  J.  Estrada,  wlio,  as  leader 
of  the  successful  faction,  becomes  the 
head  of  a  provisional  government  in 
Nicaragua. 


against  him,"  and  anyway,  "  the  next  House  of  Representatives 
will  surely  be  Democratic."  But  even  so  stedfasta  Republican 
organ  as  the  New  York  Tribune  says : 

"  The  result  of  the  primaries  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
California  proves  that  *  Cannonism  '  is  a  heavy  load  to  carry, 
and  Republican  Representatives  who  have  been  maneuvered 
into  the  attitude  of  approving  the  Speaker's  recent  utterances 
and  by  implication  favoring  his  reelection  have  fallen  victims 
to  their  own  maladroitness  and  to  the  ill-advised  efforts  of  Mr. 
Cannon  to  force  an  irrelevant  issue  upon  the  voters.  Mr.  Long- 
worth's  attitude  is  logical  and  his  protest  is  justified.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Cannon's  comment  on  the  incident,  as  reported  this 
morning,  may  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  he  is  himself 
beginning  to  see  the  light." 

The  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  feels  that  the  Longworth 
declaration  against  Cannon  "  will  have  important  consequences 
and  large  influence  "  and  that  the  reorganization  of  the  party 
"  seems  to  be  making  some  headway. " 

The  Louisville  Post  (Ind.)  thinks  "  it  would  have  been  far 
more  to  the  credit  of  this  ill-governed  old  man  if  he  had 
delivered  his  farewell  from  the  chair  when  Congress  adjourned," 
and  the  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.)  maintains  that  even  now  he^an 
best  demonstrate  his  vaunted  love  for  his  party  "  by  withdraw- 
ing his  announcement  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  ,^Speaker  "  ; 
and  the  reason  he  must  go  as  Speaker,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.)  is  "  chiefly  because  he  failed  in 
his  duty  to  the'public  in  the  matter  of  the  Tariff  Bill." 

Thus  Cannon,  exults  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Dem.), 
"  Cannon  and  his  cigar  and  his  rasping  proverbs  are  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  party's  favor  for  the  party's  good." 

For  the  opposition  against  him  now  the  San  Francisco  Call 
(Rep.)  believes  Mr.  Cannon  himself  is  not  a  little  to  blame, 
because  of  "  the  silly  campaign  which  he  made  in  Kansas,"  and 
the  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.)  gives  this  warning  to  voters: 

"  The  Democrats  will  doubtless  try  to  continue  beating  the 
di-um  on  Cannon  and  Cannonism  in  the  impending  campaign,  but 
it  is  a  bogie  that  should  scare  no  one.  Mr.  Cannon  will  not  be 
Speaker  after  this  Congress  expires,  and  Cannonism  is  so  wrapt 
up  in  his  personality  that  it  will  be  quickly  forgotten  after  the 
new  Speaker  is  installed." 


ESTRADA  AND  KNOX  VICTORIOUS 

ESTRADA  and  his  ragged  army  were  not  the  only  ones 
who  marched  shouting  and  whooping  into  Managua  on 
August  22,  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  papers  friendly 
to  our  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Knox  was  not  there  in  person, 
but  "  his  soul  was  marching  on  "  with  the  insurgent  chief,  for 
the  victory  of  Estrada's  sword  was  the  victory  of  Knox's 
diplomacy,  and  gave  the  Secretary  the  laugh  over  all  his  critics. 
"  There  has  been  much  unfavorable  criticism  of  Mr.  Knox  in 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  for  the  policy  he  has  pursued 
during  the  Nicaraguan  troubles, "  remarks  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.) ,  "  but  his  errors  have  been  in  manner  and  in  speech 
rather  than  in  real  justice."  "  We  have  been  recognizing  two 
de  facto  governments  in  Nicaragua,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  "but  henceforth  there  will  be  only  one."  The 
same  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  the  much-criticized  attitude  of 
our  State  Department  toward  the  unhappy  conflict  is  now  shown 
to  have  been  one  of  practical  shrewdness  as  well  as  of  justice. 
"The  news  of  the  overthrow  of  Madriz,"  says  the  Baltimore 
Sun  (Ind.),  "will  be  received  with  gratification  in  this  country 
not  only  because  he  has  been  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
the  tyranny  and  excesses  of  his  predecessor,  Zelaya,  but  be- 
cause of  the  industrial  paralysis  and  the  interference  with  com- 
mercial relations  which  have  been  caused  by  the  civil  war." 

The  revolution  which  gives  General  Estrada  the  provisional 
presidency  until  a  regular  election  can  be  held  had  its  begin- 
ning nearly  a  year  ago  in  that  strip  of  the  Gulf  coast  where 
United  States  influence  is  strongest.  This  coast,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "  is  dotted  with  American  trade  and 
the  growing  plantations  of  the  American  Fruit  Company — a 
company  which  for  twenty  years  has  kept  Costa  Rica  peaceful 
and  prosperous  and  which  will  play  the  same  part  in  Nicaragua. " 
The  same  paper  gives  some  idea  of  the  country  and  the  cam- 
paign in  the  following  paragraphs : 

"  Two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  Nicaragua — about  the  size  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey — is  east  of  the  watershed  which 
divides  the  shallow  but  long  streams  which  flow  into  the  Gulf 
from  the  short  but  tumbling  streams  that  pour  into  the  Pacific, 
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but  the  western  third  of  the  Republic,  sloping:  to  the  ocean, 
has  all  the  large  cities  and  fully  three-quarters  of  the  popula- 
tion. Bluefields,  the  largest  place  on  the  gulf,  has  4,000  in- 
habitants. Managua  has  30,000,  and  there  are  three  other  places 
nearly  as  large.  The  western  slope  has  the  Spanish  population, 
the  rains,  the  fertile  lands,  the  capital,  the  institutions,  and 
the  wealth  of  Nicaragua.  The  Gulf  coast  is  given  to  Indians 
and  Jamaicans,  furnishes  little  food  and  no  fighting  force. 

"  General  Estrada  was  the  commander  of  this  region  when 
he  rose  last  October  against  President  Zelaya,  who  had  evil 
preeminence  even  among  Central  American  tyrants.  To  his 
own  loss  Zelaya  shot  two  Americans,  Groce  and  Cannon,  and 
last  November  was  driven  from  power  by  Secretary  Knox's 
accurate  and  truthful  arraignment.      President  Madriz,   who 


WHEN    A    LAWYER    PASSES    A    CIGAR    STORE. 

Since  the  Gore  Indian  Land  Investigation  in  Oklahoma. 

— Webster  in  the  Omaha  News. 

succeeded  him,  aided  by  Zelaya's  large  fortune,  entered  on  the 
task  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  west  coast.  The 
war  for  six  months  has  swayed  over  the  possessions  of  the 
pass  at  Acoyapa,  through  which  the  road  from  Bluefields  passes, 
to  drop  to  Lake  Nicaragua  and  pass  around  its  end  to  Managua. 
General  Estrada  last  December  seized  the  pass  and  defeated 
the  Government  forces.  Later  he  was  forced  back.  Last 
March  Bluefields  was  all  but  taken  and  Estrada  seemed  likely 
to  share  the  fate  of  Walker  and  all  else  who  strove  to  make  a 
fighting  force  of  Mosquito  Indians  and  Jamaicans,  but  Blue- 
fields  was  under  the  guns  of  American  vessels,  Estrada  received 
men  and  arms,  and  at  the  end  of  June  Acoyapa  was  taken  and 
in  the  past  six  weeks  the  revolutionary  forces  have  pushed  their 
way  to  Managua." 

General  Estrada's  first  official  act  as  the  new  head  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  was  to  assure  the  American  people 
through  Secretary  Knox  of  "  the  warm  regard  entertained  for 
them  by  the  party  of  the  revolution."  In  the  same  dispatch  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  Nicaragua  is  willing  and  eager  to  make 
the  proper  restitution  for  the  unfortunate  killing  of  your  citi- 
zens, Cannon  and  Groce,  and  for  other  atrocities  committed  by 
my  predecessors."  Dispatches  also  quote  a  decree  issued  by 
Jose  Dolores  Estrada,  brother  of  the  revolutionary  leader, 
recognizing  the  provisional  government  which  was  started  at 
Bluefields  on  October  10  of  last  year,  and  announcing  that 
"  General  Estrada  must  call  a  free  election  for  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  within  a  reasonable  time,  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  months,  the  said  election  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties."  At  the 
same  time  a  "  peace  commission  "  was  named,  and  instructions 
were  issued  that,  beginning  September  1,  corns,  beans,  rice, 
lard,   sugar,   flour,  kerosene,    gasoline,   candles,   soap,    tallow, 


oils,  acids,  and  disinfectants  would  enter  the  republic  free  of 
duty.  The  downfall  of  the  Madriz  government,  we  are  told  in 
the  Managua  dispatches,  was  marked  by  no  scenes  of  disorder. 
President  Madriz  leaving  quietly  on  a  government  gunboat. 
According  to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World — 

"  It  can  be  stated  with  authority  that  when  the  election  is 
held  it  will  be  supervised  by  State  Department  representatives. 
Secretary  Knox  will  see  that  the  elections  are  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes. 

"  In  fact,  it  is  now  an  open  secret  in  diplomatic  circles  that 
Estrada  is  a  protege  of  the  State  Department  and  will  do  as  he 
is  bid  and  that  his  followers  will  do  likewise." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  we  will  not  supervise  the  election  if  Estrada 
guarantees  to  conduct  it  fairly.  To  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
(Dem. )  it  seems  that  "  we  should  welcome  any  reasonable  settle- 
ment of  ihe  trouble,  so  as  to  be  able  to  wash  our  hands  of  the 
whole  affair  as  speedily  as  possible."  Even  more  pessimistic 
is  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.),  which  comments  as  follows: 

"  We  think  when  Congress  enters  upon  the  inevitable  inquiry 
into  the  whole  indecent  crusade,  engineered  from  the  State 
Department,  it  will  find  that  implacable  resentments  have  been 
kindled  in  Nicaragua,  which  will  damage  trade,  and  provide 
animosities  throughout  Central  America,  where  Secretary  Root 
had  cultivated  amicable  relations.  Neutrality  has  been  a  false 
pretense  and  a  farce,  for  the  Estrada  victories  were  never  won 
until  American  marines,  filibusters,  and  war  munitions  were 
supplied  brazenly." 


SCALPING  THE   INDIANS 

JOHN  FISKE  once  remarked  that  there  is  no  savage  race 
on  earth  so  savage  as  the  white  race,  as  shown  when  they 
come  to  a  contest  of  barbarity.  He  was  referring  to  the 
arts  of  war,  but  it  seems  from  recent  investigations  that  the 
white  man  continues  his  barbarities  even  in  times  of  peace, 
thus  outdoing  the  savages  still  farther  at  their  own  game. 
The  testimony  before  the  House  Committee,  remarks  the  San 
Francisco  Post,  shows  that  a  "  ring  of  white  men  have  been 
scalping  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma  " — not  depriving  them  of  their 
hair,  which  would  fetch  only  a  low  figure,  but  taking  pretty 
much  everything  else  the  red  man  has,  till  he  is  reduced  in 
wealth  to  something  like  the  value  of  the  coin  that  bears  his 
effigy.  Senator  Gore's  charges  of  graft  are  robbed  of  their 
most  painful  feature  by  the  oflficial  exoneration  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman  and  Senator  Charles  S.  Curtis.  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger  (Ind.)  isespecially  glad  the  Vice-President  is  exculpated 
because  he  "  rests  under  another  and  a  much  graver  charge — 
that  of  wounding  the  vanity  of  a  great  personage."  It  may, 
adds  The  Ledger,  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Sherman  to  plead 
"character,"  and  therefore,  before  this  serious  charge  is  met, 
it  is  well  to  have  the  Indian  scandal  set  at  rest. 

But  enough  scandal  is  left  to  show  the  red  man  in  a  sad  plight. 
"  Poor  Lo  is  an  easy  victim,"  says  the  Oakland  Tribune  (Rep.), 
referring  to  the  great  fees  paid  by  the  Indians  to  J.  F. 
McMurray's  law  firm.  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  tells  in 
its  news  columns : 

"  Mr.  McMurray  testified  that  for  general  services  he  had 
two  contracts  with  the  Chickasaws  at  $5,000  a  year  each ;  two 
with  the  Choctaws  at  $5,000  a  year  each  ;  another  contract  for 
special  services  at  a  fee  of  $15,000,  only  $3,000  of  which  was 
paid;  a  yearly  expense  allowance  of  $2,700  under  one  contract 
and  other  general  expenses,  amounting  in  all  to  $180,000  a  year. 
All  of  this  money  was  in  addition  to  the  $750,000  allowed  his 
law  firm  as  a  contingent  fee  in  the  citizenship  cases  and  in 
addition  also  to  the  contracts  by  which  he  now  seeks  to  obtain 
10  per  cent,  or  $3,000,000,  as  a  contingent  fee  on  the  sale  of 
$30,000,000  worth  of  asphalt  and  coal  lands." 

McMurray  testified  that  in  1905,  in  what  were  known  as  the 
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citizenship  cases,  he  received  one  fee  of  $750,000.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  calls  these  disclosures  "simply 
shocking,"  and  observes: 

"  Some  of  the  British  Australasian  colonies  have  salaried 
state  public  trustees  who  administer  estates,  big  or  little, 
which  those  concerned  place  in  their  hands.  And  the  ex- 
penses are  invariably  nominal  in  comparison  with  the  value 
of  the  estate. 

"  It  is  evident  and  shameful  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  unfit  for  such  trusts.  In  its  hands  the  spoliation  of  the 
Indians  has  gone  on  without  interruption,  under  all  administra- 
tions, since  there  have  been  Indian  lands  to  deal  with.  Treaties 
have  been  made  only  to  be  broken. " 

The  Washington  Times  (Ind.)  thinks  the  reason  the  Indians 
have  been  willing  to  pay  big  commissions  to  lawyers,  is  because 
they  realize  that  if  their  claims  were  allowed  to  go  through 
•'  all  the  red-tape  tangle  of  Government  method,  it  would  be 
months  and  years  before  the  actual  money  would  be  forth- 
coming. " 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.)  wonders  "  that 
there  is  anything  at  all  left  for  the  ward  after  the  clean- 
up' of  his  property. "  "It  is  high  time, "  says  the  Pittsburg  Sun 
(Ind.),  "to  stop  lying  to  the  Indians  and  make  good  on  old  and 
new  promises. "  For  the  Government,  in  the  words  of  the  Bos- 
ton Advertiser  (Ind.  Rep.),  "  is  shown  to  be  inexcusably  '  slow 
pay.'  "  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  concludes  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  as  follows : 

"  In  future,  when  some  new  Cooper  rises  to  regild  the  fading 
romance  of  the  race,  it  will  not  be  the  stake,  the  fire,  running 
the  gantlet,  that  will  be  utilized  to  show  the  fortitude  of  the 
race. 

"  No.  The  future  Cooper  will  draw  a  word  picture  of  an  in- 
flexible brave  standing  calmly  by,  with  not  a  movement  of  a 
muscle,  not  a  fleeting  change  of  expression,  while  an  Indian- 
claim  attorney  tells  him  how  much  the  fee  will  be  for  his 
services !  " 

The  Washington  Times,  in  common  with  several  other  papers, 
sums  the  result  up  in  this  way : 

"  If  the  investigation,  now  being  conducted,  results  in  an 
awakening  to  our  duty  to  him  it  will  have  been  productive  of 
good,  whether  or  not  it  reveals  all  the  inside  facts  concerning 
the  charges  of  bribery. " 


THE  CASE  OF  MR.  SIBLEY 

THE  AMAZING  agility  with  which  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Sibley 
leapt  from  one  political  eminence  to  another  long  ago 
earned  him  fame  as  "  the  Kootenay  Ram  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  politics."  At  various  times,  the  records  show, 
he  has  loomed  upon  the  political  horizon  as  Democrat,  Populist, 
Prohibitionist,  and  Republican.  Yet  now,  remarks  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind. ) ,  he  seems  to  stand  unsteadily 
on  the  edge  of  a  dangerous  precipice  which  menaces  more  than 
his  political  life.  Having  spent,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, $42,500  in  a  successful  fight  for  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional nomination  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  District, 
he  withdrew  from  the  contest  last  week  on  the  plea  of  ill-health, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
"conspiracy  to  debauch  voters."  His  arrest,  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "  will  explain  the  cause  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Congressional  race  more  satisfactorily  to  many 
minds  than  the  plea  of  impaired  health,  which  he  himself  pre- 
sents as  the  reason. "  After  asking  pertinently  why  any  man 
should  pay  $42,500  for  a  nomination  to  an  office  in  which  if 
elected  he  would  receive  but  $15,000  as  salary  in  his  two  years' 
term.  The  Press  goes  on  to  say: 

"A  great  deal  of  money  can  be  spent  in  a  political  campaign 
legitimately.     Where  there  are  no  campaign  committees  with 


sufficient  money  to  defray  the  expenses,  an  undue  share  of  the 
cost  will  fall  upon  the  candidate.  But  it  is  not  for  the  public 
interest  that  a  plutocratic  candidate  should  expend  a  small  for- 
tune in  order  to  secure  his  election.  There  should  be  a  limit  to 
a  candidate's  money  expenditure  in  his  canvass  for  office.  This 
country  will  have  fallen  to  a  low  estate  when  a  nomination  or 
election  to  office  is  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  candidate's 
bank  account  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  draws  upon  it. 
There  is  too  much  of  that  now  and  it  is  time  that  it  was  checked. 
Mr.  Sibley's  distribution  of  $42,500  to  secure  a  nomination  to 
Congress  is  a  late  and  striking  evidence  of  this  evil  tendency, 
and  it  has  received  a  rebuke. 
Mr.  Sibley  will  have  to  ex- 
plain and  justify  his  expendi- 
ture. His  withdrawal  as  a 
candidate  will  not  suffice. 
He  was  frank  and  apparently 
open  in  acknowledging  the 
lavish  use  of  money  in  his 
canvass.  If  he  can  show 
that  he  kept  within  the  law 
the  fact  that  such  an  ex- 
penditure can  be  made  by  a 
candidate  legally  is  a  good 
reason  why  the  law  should 
be  made  more  stringent.  A 
campaign  does  not  always 
turn  on  high  principles  or 
clearly  defined  policies,  but 
it  should  never  be  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
contest  between  money- 
bags. " 


"  The    reformers    of     the 
Sibley    district   have    taken 
the  right  course  in  carrying 
their  facts  to  the  courts  in- 
stead of  to  the  newspapers," 
remarks. the  New  York  Globe 
(Rep.),    which    thinks    that 
"  we  need  at  least  one  speci- 
men of  the  cheerful  spending 
clothes."    The  charges  against 
are  instigated  by  the  Warren 
partizan    reform  organization. 
Dem.)  regards  the  incident  as 
Publicity  Law.     We  read : 


CONGRESS    IS    DEAR    TO    HIM. 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Sibley  think.s  so 
highly  of  Congress  that  he  parted 
with  $42,500  just  to  secure  a  Congres- 
sional nomination. 

school  of  politicians  in  striped 
Mr.  Sibley  and  his  lieutenants 
County  Civic  League,  a  non- 
The  New  York  World  (Ind. 
a  vindication  of  the  Campaign 


"  Ever  since  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  at  the  primaries 
last  June  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  District,  ex- 
Representative  Joseph  C.  Sibley  has  been  openly  charged  with 
corruption.  His  arrest  yesterday  for  debauching  voters  gives 
no  room  for  surprize.  His  first  statement  admitting  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  $40,000  revealed  the  means  upon  which  he  re- 
lied for  success.  Later  he  explained  over  $2,000  in  expendi- 
tures had  been  overlooked.  Whether  or  not  he  bought  every 
vote  cast  for  him  at  the  primaries,  every  vote  so  cast  cost  him 
$4.80. 

"  Mr.  Sibley  has  announced  his  retirement  from  the  race  for 
reasons  of  health.  But  retirement  does  not  clear  him  of  crimi- 
nal charges.  The  effects  of  publicity  are  not  so  easily  avoided. 
To  have  forced  him  to  withdraw  after  his  confession  of  the 
lavish  use  of  money  at  the  primaries  would  have  been  only  a 
partial  victory  for  honest  elections.  If  there  is  evidence  of 
corruption  on  his  part,  prosecution  is  the  only  course. 

"  Publicity  of  campaign  expenditures  never  better  justified 
itself.  It  has  not  only  exposed  an  unfit  candidate  for  Congress 
to  universal  censure,  but  the  force  of  public  opinion  has  brought 
him  to  bar.  Better  still,  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  Mr.  Sibley 
under  a  law  compelling  publicity  will  serve  as  a  general  warn- 
ing to  all  politicians  of  his  class.  Such  a  lesson  is  not  easily 
forgotten. " 

Mr.  Sibley  declares  confidently  that  a  full  and  exhaustive 
audit  of  his  campaign-expense  account  "  will  give  me  real  op- 
portunity to  present  my  side  of  the  case  and  emphatically  deny 
the  rumors  that  have  been  circulated  and  inspired  by  my  politi- 
cal enemies." 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  ALASKA'S  MILLIONS 

WHETHER  to  turn  our  capitalists  loose  among  the  un- 
told riches  of  Alaska,  or  to  bar  them  out  entirely,  or 
to  let  them  forage  under  the  restraining  hand  ot  a 
supposedly  incorruptible  government  commission,  is  the  ques- 
tion that  seems  to  be  agitating  alike  the  people  of  Alaska,  the 
champions  of  conservation,  and  the  capitalists  of  Wall  Street. 
What  all  agree  upon  is  the  marvelous  richness  of  our  Arctic 
Territory.  Mr.  James  Wickersham,  Alaska's  delegate  in  Con- 
gress, who  thinks  his  realm  is  ripe  for  Statehood,  gives  in  an 
article  in  Collier's  some  striking  estimates  of  the  resources  of 
the  land  he  represents.     Says  he : 

"  Alaska  has  more  gold  than  California  and  Colorado ;  more 
copper  than  Montana  and  Arizona ;  more  coal  than  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  and  Ohio ;  and  more  fish  than  all  other 
American  waters  combined.  Her  output  of  gold  and  fish  for 
last  year  amounted  to  nearly  $32,000,000,  and  had  increased 
from  $15,000,000  in  1900.  Her  total  cash  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  for  1909  amounted  to  more  than  $52,000,- 
000,  while  that  between  China  and  the  United  States  amounted 
to  only  $48,000,000 

"  Alaska  has  a  better  climate  and  greater  agricultural  capacity 
than  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  combined.  Her  rich  and 
fertile  valleys  are  capable  of  supporting  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion than  that  of  the  three  countries  named,  without  mentioning 
the  population  which  will  be  supported  by  her  mines  and  other 
natural  resources." 

Probably  few  men  in  this  country  have  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  Alaska's  resources  than  Senator  Guggenheim, 
who  is  suspected  of  having  dark  designs  on  these  riches  by  the 
weekly  quoted  above.  In  an  interview  in  The  Independent  he 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  Alaska's  development  by  American 
capital.  The  copper-  tin-,  coal-,  and  gold-mines  which  require 
large  plants,  open  highways,  and  railroad  facilities  for  their 
profitable  operation,  he  says,  form  the  industries  from  which 
Alaska  will  get  the  greatest  return.  Not  only  will  their  de- 
velopment open  up  the  country  for  settlement  but  more  and 
more  of  their  profits  will  have  to  be  spent  in  Alaska  for  wages 
and  local  improvements.  To  develop  these  resources  Senator 
Guggenheim  believes  very  definitely  in  the  liberal  admission 
of  capital.     Says  he  : 

"  It  has  been  repeated  ad  nauseam  this  winter  that  these 
riches  belong  to  '  the  people,'  by  which  is  generally  meant  the 
people  who  sit  comfortably  at  home  and  not  those  who  risk  all 
they  have,  including  their  lives  and  suffer  hardships  incredible 
to  the  ease-loving  Easterner  in  finding  them.  They  do.  They 
are  Federal  possessions,  quite  valueless  till  found,  developed, 
linked  with  the  world  and  made  producing  and  profitable.  Men 
and  capital  must  do  this  work,  and  it  is  risky  work  for  both. 
Both  are  entitled  to  rewards  commensurate  with  the  risk,  and 
if  Alaska  is  to  be  developed  at  all  the  interests  of  these  pioneers 
must  be  guarded  as  jealously  as  the  interests  of  the  man  at 
home. " 


Another  banker  who  believes  that  the  demand  for  conserva- 
tion has  gone  too  far  in  Alaska  is  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  New 
York.  He  finds  that  the  Territory  has  suffered  from  the  lack 
of  a  definite  government  policy.  While  the  press  generally 
agree  with  him  on  this  point  they  are  not  so  unanimous  in 
approving  his  suggestion  as  to  what  that  policy  might  be. 
According  to  news  reports  Mr.  Schiff  suggests  a  commission  as 
follows : 

"  The  demand  for  conservation  is  good  enough,  but  it  must 
not  go  as  far  as  it  does  at  present.  Capital  is  readily  frightened, 
and  the  fact  is  that  population  in  Alaska  is  at  present  not  in- 
creasing because  intending  immigrants  do  not  know  what  they 
can  count  upon.  To  me  it  appears  that  Alaskan  resources,  es- 
pecially its  coal  and  timbers,  could  be  developed  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  United  States  commission,  something  like  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  a  body  which  should  determine 
how  fast  coal  may  be  taken  out  and  timber  cut,  what  royalty 
should  be  paid  to  the  Government,  and  perhaps,  even  what  per- 
centage of  profits  should  be  permitted  to  be  made  by  the  pro- 
moters and  corporations  who  desire  to  work  these  resources. " 

Among  other  papers  the  Sioux  City  Tribune,  the  Buffalo 
Express,  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial favor  the  plan,  and  the  New  York  Times  finds  it  highly 
commendable.     Says  The  Times  : 

"  His  plan  certainly  is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  giving  every- 
thing to  the  capitalists,  since  he  would  entinist  to  a  Federal 
commission  the  power  to  determine  the  conditions  of  operation 
even  to  the  limitation  of  profits.  Naturally  if  these  limitations 
were  too  narrow  there  would  be  nothing  doing.  But  with  rea- 
sonable and  attractive  possibilities  of  profit  there  would  be 
competition  among  capitalists.  The  main  thing  is  that  there 
shall  be  provided  a  commission  or  other  governmental  body 
capable  of  handling  one  of  the  most  important  assets  the  Union 
possesses." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen,  however,  fears  the  power  of  the  capi- 
talist over  the  commission,  while  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  urges  gi-eat  caution. 

Still  more  definite  disapproval  of  the  commission  plan  is  evi- 
denced, if  editorial  opinion  is  correct,  by  the  recent  reelection 
of  Mr.  Wickersham  as  delegate.  He  has  taken  the  position  of 
an  insurgent  Republican  both  in  1908  and  in  this  year,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Providence  Journal,  has  stood  for  "  Alaska  for 
the  Alaskans."  This  paper  believes  it  may  be  assumed  that 
"  the  Administration  is  not  in  high  favor  with  the  residents  of 
Alaska,"  and  the  Boston  Herald  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Boston  Journal  that 

"  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Wickersham  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
feeling  among  the  people  of  Alaska  against  the  commission  plan 
of  government  and  in  favor  of  self-rule.  It  is  an  indication  of 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  there  to  the  domination  of  the 
Territory  by  the  Guggenheims  and  related  big  interests  and  to 
a  regime  in  which  numerous  Federal  officials  are  charged  with 
being  grossly  subservient  to  those  interests. 

"  It  may  be  expected  that  the  lesson  as  to  the  feeling  in 
Alaska  will  not  be  lost  on  Congress." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


We  tak(!  it  lliat  the  Irirlian  is  one  of  the  principal  iiuiu.stiies  of  Oklahoma. 
— Milwaukee  Journal. 

"I  LIKE  the  earth,"  says  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Pride  of  possession  is  one 
of  the  strongest  of  human  traits. — Rocliesicr  Posl-Kxpro's. 

When  all  the  Indians  die  off  some  of  tliose  western  lawyers  will  have  to 
hunt  up  a  new  profession.— Granrf  Rapids  Press. 

The  trouble  is  that  so  many  officeholders  are  meeting  charges  willi  resig- 
nation instead  of  witli  resignations. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

Why  not  put  Mr.  Ballinger's  face  on  tlie  postage  stamps  ?  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stickers  this  country  ever  saw. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

A  c.\i.K  horn  on  a  train  gets  a  free  ride,  according  to  tlic  interstate  com- 
merce commission.  The  l{oose\elt  policies  are  not  yet  dead  hy  any  means 
—Tacotna  Ledger. 

foNTiNUEi)  investigation  of  the  Indian  land  situation  shows  that  those  wlio 
took  up  tlie  wliiteinan's  burden  exceeded  the  ordinary  rates  for  common 
carriers. — liosinn  Advertiser. 


At  a  distance  Esperanto  looks  like  a  scholarly  vindication  of  the  typo- 
graphical error. —  Washington  Star. 

Chin  On*  is  the  name  of  a  Wasliington  Chinaman.  He's  not  a  member 
of  Congress. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  /Vr.s-.s-. 

.\ldrich,  BalHnger  and  Cannon  are  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Republican  dissatis 
faction.  — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

"TwENTv-nvE  THOUs.\ND  bad  eggs  in  Pittsburg." — Exchange  Market 
or  census  report? — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

NEWKotNDL.v.N'D,  liavlug  Celebrated  its  three  hundredth  birtliday,  really 
ouglit  to  consider  clianging  its  nsune.—Wa.'ihington  Times. 

.1.  I'iBRPoNT  MoRG.w  has  just  i)aid  .f2.').000  for  an  antique  pitcher.  We 
imagine  Manager  Kelley  miglit  .sell  him  a  few  for  less  money. — .S7.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

.\n  English  periodical  compares  tlie  Kaiser's  poetry  with  that  of  Mr.  .Alfred 
.\ustin.  War  between  Germany  and  England  i)robably  can  not  be  avoided 
nnicli   loiictT.  —^^'lls^lin(;^(>ll    Herald. 


OMMENT 


CANALEJAS  FACING   THE  CARLISTS 

THE  PRIME  MINISTER  of  Spain,  in  the  present  crisis, 
finds  himself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  by  undue 
haste  or  zeal  he  should  excite  a  Catholic  uprising,  the 
Carlists  will  raise  an  army,  so  Don  Jaime  declares,  and,  fight- 
ing for  the  Church,  claim  the  succession.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  yields,  he  will  lose  the  support  of  those  who  now  back 
his  measures,  and  his  fight  will  end  in  a  fiasco.  Every  one  will 
remember  that  the  Carlists  were 
originally  followers  of  that  Don 
Carlos,  Duke  of  Madrid,  who, 
asserting  his  right  to  the  throne, 
entered  Spain,  and  raised  an 
army  against  the  Government  in 
1872-3,  but  failed  in  effecting 
his  purpose.  The  Carlists  are 
Ul tramontanes,  and  when  the 
present  Pope,  Pius  X. ,  was  Sarto, 
Bishop  of  Venice,  in  whose  dio- 
cese Don  Jaime  has  his  castle, 
the  Bishop  naturally  came  into 
friendship  with  the  royal  claim- 
ant, as  we  are  reminded  by  the 
Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  The 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Madrid 
was  even  instructed  to  oppose 
Bishop  Sarto's  election,  says  the 
same  organ,  because  of  his  close 
intimacy  with  Don  Jaime.  A 
good  deal  of  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  Carlist  element  in 
the  situation  by  the  very  influ- 
ential and  well-informed  Koel- 
nische  Zeitung,  which  informs 
us  that  many  Carlist  members 
of  the  Cortes,  Deputies  and  Sen- 
ators, have  betaken  themselves 
to  Frohsdorf,  where  Don  Jaime 
has  his  residence,  and  have 
framed  a  party  manifesto. 

Speaking  of  this  address,  which 
was  recently  uttered  by  the  Bourbon  pretender,  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  expounds  it  as  follows  : 

'■  The  tenor  of  it  is  that,  if  the  present  monarchy  fails  to  still 
the  rising  tempest  of  revolution,  it  will  find  itself  quite  helpless 
before  the  face  of  its  own  enemies.  The  day  is  not  far  off 
when  the  friends  of  Christian  order  and  the  whole  Spanish 
Army  must  marshal  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Carlism, 
and  in  order  to  bring  to  destruction  the  enemies  of  '  ti-ue  liberty  ' 
Don  Jaime  will  assume  the  post  of  honor  which  is  his  real 
birthright. " 

This  paper  then  shows  its  own  leanings  by  remarking  that  in 
his  manifesto  "  Don  Jaime  threatens  with  revolution,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  those  who  oppose  papal  authority,"  and 
goes  on  in  the  same  tenor : 

"  We  must  wait  to  see  whether  the  Carlist  military  leaders 
will  be  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers  who  hold 
the  Vatican  dearer  than  their  mother  country,  to  effect  this 
aim.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  the  forces  of  the  Carl- 
ists will  be  able  once  more  to  throw  Spain  into  a  condition  of 
conflict,  as  has  been  so  often  done  in  the  past.  For  this  the 
Vatican  must  be  held  responsible." 

The  Pester  Lloyd,  too,  believes  that  the  Vatican  is  in  "  the 
closest  alliance  with  the  followers  of  Don  Jaime,"  and  it  pre- 


A   BKITl!<H    RULEI!    FOR  SPAIN. 

The  liglit-haired  boy  with  the  typical  British  bulldog  jaw  is  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  and  resembles  his  English  mother. 
His  brother,  with  a  typically  Spanish  face,  is  more  like  his  father. 


some  faithful  Catholics, 
as  follows : 


diets  that  "  this  is  the  very  thing  that  will  prove  fatal  to  the 
Vatican  in  Spain,"  for  the  Carlists  are  insincere  and  "  the  en- 
thusiasm they  profess  for  the  Church  is  merely  a  i-u.se  for 
gathering  recruits." 

The  case  for  Canalejas  is  given  in  a  letter  to  the  London 
Times  signed  "  Spanish  Liberal,"  which  is  quoted  in  full  by  the 
Catholic  Osservatore  Romano.  This  writer  thinks  the  Carlist 
movement  a  real  peril  to  the  monarchy.     As  he  puts  it: 

"  There  are  regions,   such  as  Navarre,  certain  parts  of  the 

Basques,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia, 
where  an  army  could  be  raised 
at  short  notice  to  defend  the 
Romish  Church.  Any  too  violent 
action  might  imperil  the  mon- 
archy ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
sought  to  proceed  with  great 
wariness." 

In  this  conflict  of  arms,  he 
says,  "  Canalejas  would  be  beat- 
en, but  that  the  question  has  an 
economic  aspect."  The  Church, 
he  claims,  has  too  much  of  the 
revenue : 

"  In  a  budget  of  little  more 
than  £40.000,000,  of  which  half 
goes  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt  and  pensions,  the 
sum  devoted  to  the  clergy  is 
£1,600,000  ;  and  this  does  not  in- 
clude other  large  sums  paid  in 
fees.  For  the  49  Provinces  of 
the  Peninsula  there  are  58  dio- 
ceses ;  there  are  61  bishops  or 
archbishops,  and  some  21,000 
canons  and  minor  dignitaries." 


Moreover,  the  Church,  says 
this  follower  of  Canalejas,  knocks 
out  competition  in  Spain  and 
leaves  many  trades  and  profes- 
sions, and  large  tracts  of  landed 
property  the  monopoly  of  the 
clergy  and  religious  orders. 
Hence  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Can- 
alejas's  measures  even  among 
The  "  Spanish  Liberal  "  explains  this 


"  The  desire  felt  by  the  Spanish  nation  to  be  relieved  of  some 
part  of  this  heavy  annual  charge  of  nearly  £2,000,000  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  popularity  of  the  Radical  Government ; 
but  indignation  at  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  religious  com- 
munities is  an  even  greater  influence  in  its  favor.  These  pay 
no  territorial  contribution.  The  magnificent  properties  of  the 
monks  pay  no  rates  whatever,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
Spanish  citizen  living  in  their  neighborhood  has  to  pay  an  ex- 
orbitant rent.  Neither  do  these  religious  communities  pay  the 
industrial  tax  or  the  personal  tax.  At  the  same  time  their  in- 
mates are  exempt  from  military  service,  and  from  the  redemp- 
tion fee  of  £60  in  lieu  of  military  service  which  is  exacted  from 
other  Spanish  citizens.  The  result  of  this  is  that  in  certain 
towns  of  special  industries  the  workers,  especially  the  women, 
can  not  live.  The  elaborate  working  in  linen  which  formerly 
gave  so  much  employment  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
wage-earners  has  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  convents. 
The  workwomen  o£  Saragossa  were  dying  of  hunger  last  year 
while  in  the  convents  an  elaborate  trousseau  valued  at  many 
thousands  of  dollars  was  being  worked.  Such  facts  as  these 
explain  the  peculiar  vindictiveness  of  the  women  against  the 
religious  houses — a  vindictiveness  seen  in  its  full  extent  during 
the  '  tragic  week  '  of  Barcelona  last  year.  The  male  worker 
suffers  also  by  the  competing  industries  of  the  monks.     This  is 
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especially  true  in  the  matter  of  teaching.  While  a  religious 
college  pays  no  tax,  a  secular  school  is  compelled  to  pay  its 
tax  six  months  in  advance.  A  private  teacher  can  scarcely  find 
occupation. " 

The  article  concludes  with  this  sketch  of  the  outlook : 

"  The  Vatican  scarcely  realizes  the  strength  which  such  a 
state  of  things  gives  to  its  enemies.  If  Rome  resists,  a  rupture, 
followed  by  a  series  of  measures  applied  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
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COMING   TO   8TUDV    OUB   NAVY. 

Prince  Tsai  Hsun  of  China  will  land  in  San  Francisco  about 
September  16  to  get  points  on  naval  matters.  He  has  already 
looked  over  the  navies  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  is 
seen  above  being  piloted  about  Berlin  by  a  German  naval  officer. 
He  is  the  Emperor's  uncle. 

emment  to  remedy  these  evils,  would  meet  with  hearty  approval 
in  the  large  towns,  not  only  among  the  rationalist  element, 
but  also  among  the  working  classes.  A  prolongation  of  the 
present  state  of  things  can  only  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the 
tragic  week  of  Barcelona,  and  perhaps  to  another  massacre  of 
monks  such  as  that  which  disgraced  the  year  1835. 

"  The  position  of  Senor  Canalejas  is  nevertheless  a  difficult 
one.  In  case  of  a  rupture  with  Rome  he  will  be  compelled  to 
give  effect  to  a  considerable  part  of  his  program  without  further 
delay,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Crown  will  give  its  sanction 
to  measures  which  constitute  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Roman  Church." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  party,  supplemented  by  the 
Carlists,  have  a  strong  card  to  play  in  their  preponderating 
numbers  and  their  daring  enthusiasm.  In  answer  to  a  remark 
of  Mr.  Canalejas,  reported  in  the  Heraldo  de  Madrid,  "  We  have 
no  fear  of  a  civil  war,"  the  challenge  is  taken  up  by  the  Catho- 
lic Correo  Catalan  (Barcelona)  in  the  following  words: 

"  We,  too,  can  talk  about  civil  war !  If  he  does  not  fear  it,  he 
ought  to  be  told  that  there  are  hosts  of  Spaniards  who  would 
not  shrink  from  it.  If  Canalejas  breaks  with  the  Vatican  it  is 
right  for  him  to  know  that  the  Ministry,  the  Government,  and 
the  King  break  with  the  Catholic  people  who  form  an  enormous 
majority  of  our  glorious  Spanish  nation  and  who  can  and  will 
secure  for  themselves  a  regime  whose  thoughts  and  sentiments 
and  wishes  accord  with  their  own." 

Rome  (Rome),  a  weekly  intended  to  enlighten  English- 
speaking  people  with  the  views  and  plans  of  the  Vatican,  says 


"  that  the  Holy  See  has  known  all  through  the  deliberations 
that  rupture,  immediate  rupture,  was  Senor  Canalejas's  aim, 
and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  unfortunately  let  the  public  into 
the  secret  a  short  time  ago, "  but  this  organ  adds  that  "  no 
sophistries  will  soothe  Spain  if  she  knows  her  faith  is  attacked, 
but  she  must  know  it.  All  honor  to  the  Biscayans  who  are  bent 
on  showing  her  what  is  at  stake.  Her  fate  is  in  her  own  hands. 
We  hope  earnest  Catholics  in  Spain  will  preach  a  crusade  and 
all  decent  men  will  join  in  it."  The  article  concludes  by  saying 
that  "  the  present  Government  does  not  represent  Spain. "  "  For 
the  people  have  not  lost  their  chivalrj',  their  love  of  their  coun- 
try, and  their  devotion  to  their  faith." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


RUSSIA'S  FEAR  OF  UNCLE  SAM  IN  CHINA 

THE  CZAR'S  GOVERNMENT  is  viewing  with  some  sus- 
picion, it  appears,  our  activities  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 
The  Novoye  Vreniya  (St.  Petersburg),  which  is  regarded 
as  a  semiofficial  organ,  is  in  a  state  of  great  commotion  over 
our  Aigun  Railroad  scheme,  which  it  regards  as  a  step  toward 
the  commercial  Americanization  of  China.  Before  the  war 
with  Japan,  Russia  hoped  to  have  the  controlling  hand  in 
Chinese  trade ;  now  the  reports  have  it  that  Russia  and  Japan 
will  unite  their  influence  to  keep  us  out.  The  Novoye  Vreniya 
scouts  the  idea  that  the  Aigun  Railroad  is  merely  a  business 
venture,  with  no  politics  in  it,  and  hints  that  American 
finance  and  the  American  Government  are  not  to  be  too  strictly 
differentiated.  So  the  building  of  the  Aigun  Railroad  has  no 
less  political  significance  because  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
of  American  capitalists.     This  statement  it  explains  as  follows : 

"  The  American  democracy  long  ago  lost  its  sovereign  rights. 
The  people  surrendered  their  rights  to  a  limited  circle  of  pro- 
fessional politicians,  who,  in  their  turn,  with  all  the  political 
power  they  possess,  are  mere  tools  and  agents  of  the  American 
industrial  capitalists  and  financiers.  In  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  Aigun  Railroad  enterprise 
owes  its  origin  to  the  United  States  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, the  syndicate  of  capitalists  who  have  obtained  concessions 
from  the  Chinese  Government  to  build  the  Aigun  Railroad  them- 
selves acknowledge  that  apolitical  element  enters  into  the  deal. 
Hence  the  financial  magnates  themselves  confirm  the  opinion 
we  exprest  when  the  American  proposal  was  first  published. 
It  is  not  a  mere  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  the  realization 
of  a  political  plan  that  has  been  very  carefully  mapped  out. 
This  is  sufficient  reason  for  insisting  upon  our  point  of  view  and 


TWO   LITTLE    MAIDS   FROM   .SC'HOOL. 

Chin.\  and  Japan  (to  themselves) — "Isn"t   it   fine  to  have 
such  a  strong  protector  ?     And  so  disinterested  I  " 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

protesting  against  America's  political  invasion  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory in  such  close  proximity  to  our  own.  ' 

"  The  United  States  for  a  long  time  has  been  endeavoring  to 
obtain  influence  in  the  Chinese  Empire.     As  is  known,  after  the 
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Boxer  uprising  the  United  States  refused  to  accept  the  Chinese 
indemnity  of  $1,000,000.  The  income  from  this  indemnity  is 
used  exclusively  for  the  education  of  Chinese  youth  in  the 
American  spirit.  Every  year  a  hundred  young  men  are  sent  to 
America,  where  they  are  obliged  to  remain  four  years  to  com- 
plete their  education  in  colleges,  universities,  and  higher  tech- 
nical schools.  Moreover,  in  China  itself  there  are  about  two 
hundred  different  educational  institutions  conducted  by  Ameri- 
cans.    Thanks  to  this,  several  thousands  of  Chinese  youth  are 

under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  Americans,  be- 
sides those  who  finish 
their  education  in  Amer- 
ica. In  this  way  the 
intelligent  classes  are 
'  gradually  instilled  with 
the  idea  of  the  benef- 
icence of  America.  Am- 
erican generosity  to  the 
tune  of  $1,000,000  will 
turn  out  a  very  prof- 
itable investment  yield- 
inga  hundredfoldretum. 
"  Now  that  the  Amer- 
icans are  setting  to  work 
to  reap  the  harvest  of 
their  generosity,  the 
matter  assumes  quite  a 
different  aspect.  The 
building  of  the  huge 
railroad  in  Chinese  ter- 
ritory is  equivalent  to 
the  establishment  of  a 
new  American  state  in 
China  side  by  side  with 
Russia  and  Japan.  And 
the  question  of  boundary 
lines,  complicated  as  it 
now  is,  will  become  still 
more  complicated,  so 
that  it  will  be  a  veri- 
table tangle,  advanta- 
geous to  the  political 
calculations  of  the  new 
conquerors,  but  onerous 
to  the  native  populations 
of  all  the  three  Asiatic 
countries.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  peaceful 
cultural  enterprise  of 
the  Americans  is  really  a  source  of  disturbance  which  soonei- 
or  later  must  lead  to  war.  The  Chinese  themselves  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  real  significance  of  the  American  invasion. 
However  seductive  the  idea  may  be  of  pitting  the  United  States 
against  Russia,  the  danger  of  the  Americans  getting  a  foothold 
in  China  is  still  more  evident.  In  a  recent  communication  the 
Chinese  refused  to  grant  permission  to  an  international  syndi- 
cate for  building  the  Chunan  Railroad.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  Chinese  Government  will  also  reconsider  its  deal 
with  the  United  States  and  revoke  the  concessions  it  made  to 
Ajnerican  capitalists  for  building  the  Aigun  Railroad." 

Tho  the  Novoye  Vremya  thus  with  might  and  main  fights 
every  advance  the  United  States  makes  in  the  Far  East,  it  is 
gracious  enough  to  declare  that  Russia  could  gladly  welcome 
an  extension  of  American  commerce  in  Russia  itself.  It  speaks 
approvingly  of  Herman  Metz's  plan  to  have  an  exhibit  of 
American  goods  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  concludes : 

"  So  far  the  trade  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  has 
been  insignificant.  In  1906-7  the  exports  of  Russia  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $2,800,000,  and  from  the  United  States  to 
Russia,  to  $19,500,000.  This  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
entire  export  trade  of  the  two  countries.  Doubtless  these  fig- 
ures will  grow  as  each  becomes  more  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  market  in  the  other  country.  America  could  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  other  nations  in  our  market  and  with 
III  its  machines  drive  out  the  crude  counterfeit  products  foisted 
'  upon  us  by  our  nearest  neighbors.  This  is  the  field  in  which 
the  United  States  can  carry  off  more  valuable  victories  than  in 
the  sphere  of  political  intrigues." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  LAST  EMPEROR  OF  KOREA. 

As  the  Japanese  have  been  running  the 
(.iovernment  during  his  three  years  on  the 
throne,  it  is  not  thought  that  Yi  Chok  will 
And  his  duties  much  changed  by  Korea's  an- 
nexation to  Japan.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  provide  him  a  generous  income. 


KOREA'S   PLIGHT   UNDER   JAPAN 

JAPAN  AND  KOREA  appear  as  the  spider  and  fly  of  the 
Far  East  to  the  imagination  of  journalists  and  philosoph- 
ical historians  of  Germany  as  they  see  the  Hermit  Kingdom 
meeting  the  fate  that  Nero  meted  out  to  the  hermits  of  his  day. 
Germany  never  has  shown  any  special  partiality  for  .Japan,  and 
evidently  feels  no  hesi- 
tation now  in  taking  the 
role  of  critic.  A  writer 
in  the  Preussische  Zei- 
tung  declares  that  it  was 
the  Portsmouth  Treaty 
of  1905  that  forged  the 
fetters  for  Korea,  but 
that  the  recent  Rus- 
so-Japanese Convention 
clinches  the  last  rivet  in 
them,  and  is  the  acme 
of  clever  intrigue  and 
pitiless  brutality,  of 
which  the  present  an- 
nexation is  the  inevita- 
ble climax.  The  conven- 
tion with  Russia,  we  are 
told,  was  intended  first 
to  deal  blows  all  round. 
"  It  was  directed  not 
only  against  non-friend- 
ly powers,  such  as  China 
and  North  America,  but 
is  likely  also  to  disturb 
the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ja- 
pan." But  first  of  all 
was  it  calculated  to  re- 
sult in  the  enslavement 
of  Korea.  All  interposi- 
tion from  without  can  be  defied  by  this  powerful  alliance.  Japan 
has  openly  broken  her  pledges,  says  this  writer,  and  we  read : 

"  Everybody  is  aware  that  Japan  over  and  over  again  declared 
that  she  would  guarantee  the  independence  of  the  neighboring 
peninsula.  Such  declarations,  however,  mean  nothing,  at  least 
in  the  Far  East.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  absolute  ruler  in  Korea  at  this  present  moment  and  the 
question  of  annexation  by  Japan  or  mere  alliance  between  the 
two  Empires,  has  really  no  meaning." 

In  his  recent  German  work  on  "  The  Japanese  Government 
and  its  Activity  in  Korea,"  Dr.  A.  Backhausen  reveals  what  is 
denounced  as  Japanese  chicanery  that  has  been  going  on  for  ten 
years.     We  are  told : 

"  From  the  important  treaty  of  November  17,  1905  [between 
Japan  and  Korea],  which  gave  the  direction  of  Korea's  foreign 
policy  to  Japan  and  placed  Japanese  officers  in  the  highest  ad- 
ministrative posts  of  the  country,  up  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  witnessed  a  drama  which  involved  the  *  peaceful  '  subjuga- 
tion of  a  people  numbering  16,000,000  souls.  It  is  interesting 
above  all  things  to  note  the  mixture  of  Oriental  relentlessness 
and  brutality  with  European  plausibility  herein  evinced.  The 
masterpiece  of  politics  which  reduced  an  independent  empire 
to  a  mere  protectorate  of  Japan  was  the  work  of  Prince  Ito, 
who,  shortly  before  his  assassination  in  1909,  was  Japan's  repre- 
sentative in  Korea.  The  last  thing  was  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
by  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  country  was  to  be  Japanese, 
the  Korean  War  Office  abolished,  and  an  Imperial  Bank  of  Korea 
instituted  at  Seoul.  What  the  appointment  of  a  Japanese 
Supreme  Court  meant  to  Korea  is  evident — ^all  judges  were  in 
future  to  be  Japanese,  and  a  Japanese  code  of  law  was  to  be 
the  standard  of  jurisprudence. " 

The  rest  of  Japan's  proceedings  in  Korea  prepared  the  way 


HEIR   TO   A    VANISHED   THRONE. 

Yei,  who  was  Crown  Prince  of  Korea  up  to 

last  week. 
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for  annexation,  says  this  writer.  Like  King  Lear  in  the  play 
of  Shakespeare  Korea  was  "stript  of  all  her  retinue."  In  high 
indignation  Dr.  Backhausen  exclaims : 

"  If  we  wish  to  find  out  what  part  remains  to  Korea  in  the 
administration  of  justice  we  shall  find  it  is  an  insignificant  rag 
and  remnant.  The  control  of  foreign  policy,  the  justiciary,  the 
infliction  of  legal  punishments,  and  the  ministry  of  commerce 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Japan.  The  Finance  Department 
of  the  Government  at  Seoul  is  Korean  only  in  name  and  the 
public  educational  system  is  all  formed  on  a  Japanese  model. 
The  Government  departments  of  trade,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures are  more  and  more  absorbed  by  immigrants  from 
Japan.  Even  the  Korean  Army  has  been  practically  disbanded, 
altho  a  small  body-guard  is  allowed  to  the  so-called  Emperor. 
Japanese  troops  are  stationed  all  over  the  country,  so  that 
nothing  remains  to  the  Korean  Empire  but  a  name,  and  the 
incorporation  or  annexation  of  the  country  with  Japan  is  prac- 
tically an  accomplished  fact." 

Japan's  path  may  not  be  all  roses   however— 

"  We  must  wait  to  see  whether  the  Koreans  will  endure  the 
yoke  of  foreign  domination  or  take  up  the  sword  ;  in  other  words, 
is  Korean  patriotic  feeling  strong  enough  to  enter  upon  a 
struggle  for  liberty  in  case  this  yoke  becomes  intolerable  ?  " — ■ 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY  JAPAN   INCREASES   ITS  NAVY 

THE  STEADY  increase  of  the  Japanese  naval  budget, 
under  which  the  Japanese  taxpayer  groans  and  curses, 
is  accounted  for  by  a  noted  leader  of  the  Constitutional- 
ist party,  Mr.  Takekoshi  Yosaburo.  It  is  as  plain  as  day,  says 
he,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Oriental  Economic  Society, 
and  reported  in  the  Nippon  (Tokyo),  that  Japan  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  war  to  the  death  with  the  United  States.  The  fleet 
under  Admiral  Evans,  he  tells  his  countrymen,  was  sent  out 
merely  to  reconnoiter.  The  next  fleet  from  America  will  carry 
an  army  of  invasion  and  guns  of  destruction.  He  delivered  his 
opinions  in  the  following  outspoken  terms : 

"  Of  late  it  is  repeatedly  asserted  that '  a  certain  country  '  has 
hostile  intentions  against  Japan.  When  people  say  '  a  certain 
country  '  they  are  employing  a  diplomatic  phrase.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  need  for  such  reserve  on  our  part.  By  '  a 
certain  country  '  is  meant  America,  of  course.  Viewed  from  a 
general  survey  of  the  situation,  Japan  has  a  tendency  to  advance 
southward  and  America  has  an  inclination  to  advance  westward. 
I  think,  therefore,  these  two  Powers  will  not  fail  to  come  into 
conflict  on  the  Pacific  in  time.     As  the  Japan-China  War  broke 


out  shortly  after  Admiral  Ting  came  on  a  visit  to  Japan  with 
his  squadron  in  1892,  so  the  recent  visit  to  Japan  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pacific  squadron  may  portend  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  Japan  and  America,  the  visit  of  the  squadron  being  to 
sound  the  situation  in  Japan." 

The  quarrel  will  arise  he  thinks,  over  the  Manchurian  rail- 
road, which  is  to  be  retroceded  to  China,  but  which  Japan  will 
not  give  up  without  compensation.  In  refusing  this  compen- 
sation, he  declares,  China  will  be  backed  by  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 

"  Thfe  may  give  an  impulse  to  the  outbreak  of  a  war  between 
Japan  and  America.  Japanese  returning  from  America  assert 
that  America  has  no  wish  or  intention  to  engage  in  war  with 
Japan,  but  this  assurance  can  not  be  relied  on." 

He  admits  that  Japan  is  now  inferior  to  America  in  sea  power 
and  therefore  urges  the  speedy  construction  of  more  ships : 

"  A  war  between  Japan  and  America  may  break  out  in  two 
or  three  years.  If  this  happens,  the  Japanese  Navy  could  not 
face  the  American  Navy.  The  American  people  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  when  a  tiger  comes  out  they  would  excite  the  ani- 
mal instead  of  chaining  it.  Considering  the  nature  of  these 
transatlantic  people,  Japan  must  not  delay  her  naval  prepara- 
tion for  defense  even  for  a  day." 

The  Japan  Chronicle  (Kobe),  organ  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can merchants  and  residents,  laughs  at  Mr.  Takekoshi 's  argu- 
ment, which  is  thus  characterized : 

"  The  whole  argument  is  fantastic  and  absurd.  That  it  should 
be  advanced  by  a  prominent  Japanese  publicist,  holding  a  lead- 
ing position  in  the  strongest  political  party  in  the  country,  and 
having  connection  with  influential  members  of  the  Government, 
is,  however,  a  serious  matter,  calculated  to  give  rise  to  much 
concern.  Japan,  we  venture  to  assert,  is  no  more  in  danger 
from  America  than  from  England.  She  has  just  concluded 
another  convention  with  Russia  which  for  years  will  remove 
any  danger  of  a  renewed  collision  with  her  late  antagonist." 

In  spite  of  this  tirade  the  Government  of  Japan,  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Takekoshi,  appears  to  be  carrying  out  his  views, 
and  figures  speak  much  more  eloquently  than  rhetorical  flights. 
The  following  table  will  show  plainly  how  Japan  has  gradually 
expanded  her  naval  force,  whether  with  the  object  indicated  by 
the  Constitutionalist  leader  or  not.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
the  Nippon  ( Tokyo) ,  quoted  above : 

JAPANESE   NAVAL   BUDGETS,    1904-1908. 

1904-1905....  $28,000,000  11  1906-1907....  $52,000,000 

1905-1906  ...  $46,000,000  II  1907-1908.... $105,000,000 


THE    A.MEKIC.V.MZATION    OF    CHINA. 

— Fischictto  (Turin). 


A    YANKEE    B.VRG.M.V. 

Uncle  cJAM — "I'll   take   the   meat   and 
head  and  tail." 


leave   you  feilovvji  the 
— Muchn  (Warsaw). 


ORIENTAL   CUT-UPS. 


' 


THE  STUFF  THAT  DREAMS 
MADE  OF 


ARE 


EVERY  ONE  knows  that  when  a  man  is  dreaming:  he  is 
not  so  sound  asleep  as  when  his  slumber  is  dreamless. 
We  used  to  be  told  that  dreamless  sleep  is  an  impossi- 
bility ;  that  one  always  dreams,  tho  he  often  forgets  it.  We 
are  now  informed,  however,  by  a  contributor  to  Cosmos  (Paris, 
July  16),  who  has  gathered  together  some  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries and  studies,  that  sleep  may  be  quite  dreamless  when 
the  brain  is  entirely  at  rest.  It  is  only  when  the  secondary  or 
lower  brain-centers  awake,  leaving  the  higher 
or  intellectual  centers  still  asleep,  that 
dreams  begin.  This  accounts  for  the  topsy- 
turvy, irresponsible  nature  of  most  dreaming. 
Reason,  will,  and  intelligence  are  not  present 
in  dreams,  because  if  they  were,  it  would 
mean  that  the  higher  brain-centers  were  act- 
ing and  the  subject  would  not  be  asleep  at 
all.     We  read: 

"  In  sleep  in  general,  the  superior  psychism 
is  more  or  less  completely  abolished.  Autom- 
atism reigns,  emancipated  from  control, 
and  the  dream  is  then  most  often  directed  by 
odd  associations  of  words  or  images  or  by  in- 
ternal or  provoked  associations.  A  clock 
striking  sounds  like  a  funeral  knell  and  sug- 
gests to  the  dreamer  his  own  burial  or  that  of 
a  friend.  Maury  tickled  the  lips  and  nose  of 
a  sleeper  with  a  feather ;  the  sleeper  dreamed 
that  he  was  in  horrible  torture  ;  brigands  had 
applied  a  mask  of  pitch  to  his  face  and  then 
torn  it  away.  A  young  man,  as  related  by 
Galien,  dreamed  that  he  had  a  stone  leg;  it 
was  the  first  sign  of  paralysis,  which  ap- 
peared soon  afterward 

"  In  the  state  intermediate  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  at  the  moment  when  one  is 
going  to  sleep  or  awakening,  he  has  often 
impressions  that  correspond  to  nothing  real 
and  which  have  been  called  '  hypnogogic 
hallucinations.' 

"  The  dreamer  is  a  person  suffering  from 
hallucination.     Hallucinations  of   sight  preponderate  greatly. 
Touch,  taste,  and  odor  are  sometimes  affected,  but  hallucina- 
tions  of   hearing   are   extremely    rare,    contrary    to   what  is 
observed  in  mental  alienation. 

"  A  dreamer  believes  himself  to  be  in  court ;  he  sees  the  judge, 
the  jury,  the  spectators,  the  witnesses ;  he  sees  the  lawyers 
plead,  he  believes  that  he  hears  them ;  he  grasps  the  meaning 
of  what  they  say,  but  this  meaning  reaches  his  mind  without 
the  speaker's  voice 

"  The  most  incoherent  dream  occasions  no  surprize  to  the 
dreamer.  As  the  higher  center  has  been  abolished,  the  strangest 
events  occur  without  exciting  the  least  surprize  or  the  slightest 
remorse.  Benjamin  Ball  dwells  on  the  obliteration  of  the 
dreamer's  moral  sense.  We  have  all  led  in  dreams  the  most 
criminal  lives  without  feeling  any  sorrow.  Carpenter  relates 
that  a  friend  of  his,  a  deeply  religious  man,  was  greatly  afflicted 
with  nightly  dreams  in  which  he  committed  all  sorts  of  crimes 
— robberies,  murders,  etc. — without  feeling  the  slightest  pangs 
of  conscience  ;  his  only  fear  was  fear  of  the  gallows. 

"  Every  sensation  from  without  that  is  not  intense  enough  to 
waken  the  sleeper  modifies  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and  gives 
direction  to  his  dream.  The  most  important  are  the  tactile 
sensations  of  the  skin  and  those  of  general  sensibility. " 

The  sense  of  touch,  we  are  told,  probably  gives  rise  to  the 
greatest  number  of  dreams.  Max  Simon  cites  many  examples 
of  this.  One  of  his  friends,  who  was  a  student  of  geography, 
had  passed  part  of  a  very  warm  evening  in  studying  a  map  of 
the  Central  African  lakes.  Lying  down  some  time  after,  he 
perspired  freely  ;  when  he  awoke,  the  perspiration  was  running 


down  his  body  in  streams.  This  made  him  dream  that  his  skin 
had  become  a  map  of  the  lakes  of  Central  Africa  and  that  he 
could  see  clearly  their  bluish  tints.     The  writer  continues: 

"A  dream  is  a  series  of  hallucinations,  but  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  active  movement ;  the  ordinary  dreamer  does  not 
walk  and  does  not  write. 

"  The  ordinary  dream,  says  Laupts,  can  not  be  motor,  because 
normal  sleep  is  relatively  light,  and  movements,  no  matter  how 
slight,  would  waken  the  sleeper.  In  other  words,  we  may  con- 
ceive of  normal  sleep  without  dreams  as  an  arrest  of  function 
of  the  superior  center  (will,  personality,  synthesis,  as  we  may 
say)  and  of  the  secondary  centers  in  general.  Normal  sleep 
with  dreams  differs  from  the  preceding  by  the  fact  that  the 
secondary,  hereby  representative,  centers 
are  in  action.  As  soon  as  motor  images 
enter  into  play  the  superior  center  awakes 
and  the  dream  is  at  an  end.  There  are  never- 
theless some  cases  where  the  superior  center 
is  asleep  to  such  a  degree,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  that  even  the  action  of  motor  images 
can  not  awaken  it.  This  is  precisely  the 
case  in  somnambulism,  hypnotism,  etc.  These 
are  more  complete  states  of  disaggregation 
of  the  two  psychisms." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FALSE  TEETH   AND  FALSE 
HOPES 


T 


DR.  J.  C.  BAYLES, 

Who  warns  us  that  "  new  teeth  in  old 
mouths  are  like  the  new  wine  in  old 

bottles." 


^HAT  THE  possession  of  a  set  of  false 
teeth  may  tend  to  shorten  one's  life 
seems  an  absurd  thesis,  yet  it  is 
seriously  maintained  in  The  Independent 
(New  York,  August  11)  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bayles. 
According  to  this  writer  "  a  battle  royal  be- 
tween the  physicians  and  dentists  "  may  be 
expected  to  follow  an  investigation  of  this 
matter  now  being  made  under  the  auspices  of 
some  of  the  chief  medical  societies.    We  read : 


"  The  question  under  investigation  is  the 
influence  of  artificial  teeth  upon  health  and 
longevity.  This  demands  a  wide  range  of 
observation.  Even  with  good  care  and  conservative  dentist- 
ry, it  is  unusual  to  keep  natural  teeth  comfortable  and  use- 
ful much  beyond  the  age  of  fifty.  .  .  .  The  reequipment  of  the 
mouth  with  porcelain  substitutes  is,  for  most  people  who  are 
thus  repaired,  a  practical  rejuvenation.  Primarily,  they  are 
greatly  improved  in  appearance.  The  hollows  in  the  cheeks  are 
filled  out,  the  mouth  closes  only  as  far  as  it  should,  and  ugly 
gaps  are  made  sightly.  Nine  in  ten  of  those  he  meets  are  frank 
enough  to  say  '  Why,  you  look  ten  years  younger. '  .  .  .  Among 
other  agreeable  sensations,  the  possessor  of  a  new  set  of  arti- 
ficial teeth  that  fit  fairly  well  rejoices  in  the  conviction  that  he 
'  can  eat  anything  ' — which  may  ordinarily  be  ijiterpreted  to 
mean  that,  as  opportunity  offers,  he  will  eat  everything.  Then 
the  trouble  begins.  The  appetites  of  youth  assert  themselves 
and  may  again  be  indulged.  Strong  meats  which,  without 
teeth,  could  be  eaten  only  when  stewed  soft  or  minced,  once 
more  appeal  as  substantial  steaks  and  generous  roasts,  and  are 
relished  the  more  because  of  the  long  deprivation,  recalled  with 
impatience.  People  thus  rejuvenated  are  very  apt  to  eat  a 
great  deal  too  much  and  to  include  in  their  dietary  many  things 
they  had  better  avoid.  As  a  rule,  the  evil  effects  of  such  ex- 
cesses are  not  immediately  observed.  The  first  vSymptom  of 
overfeeding  is  likely  to  be  stimulation.  The  victim  of  self- 
indulgence  thinks  he  is  building  up  his  body  and  brain  by  a 
generous  diet;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  raising  his  steam 
pressure  with  the  safety-valve  locked,  congesting  his  fire-pot 
with  obstructive  clinkers,  and  banking  ashes  up  to  the  grate- 
bars.  That  he  '  never  felt  better  in  his  life  '  is  possibly  true  ; 
but  he  probably  does  not  know  that  every  competent  physician 
would  recognize  in  the  steady  gain  in  his  waist  measure  a 
danger  signal  of  the  most  alarming  kind.     Soon  an  unexpected 
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trouble  begins,  so  insidiously  that  it  is  not  clearly  recog- 
nized. The  plate  which  holds  the  upper  teeth  gradually  loses 
its  original  fit.  This  is  not  because  it  changes  shape,  but 
because  the  mouth  does.  All  living  tissue  resents  pressure 
and  recedes  from  it.  .  .  .  To  have  a  new  plate  made  as  often 
as  this  happens  is  costly,  and  for  most  people  quite  out  of 
the  question.  So  they  tolerate  the  discomfort  as  long  as  it 
can  be  borne,  and  during  this  period  it  is  much  easier  to  neg- 
lect adequate  mastication  than  to  practise  self-denial.  The 
results  ai-e  soon  seen  in  acute  indigestion,  inflammations  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  constipation,  malnutrition,  perhaps  appendi- 
citis, and  other  serious  and  possibly  fatal  consequences.  That 
a  great  multitude  is  killed  every  year  by  the  excesses  rendered 
possible  by  artificial  dentition  can  not  be  doubted." 

Up  to  a  certain  point.  Dr.  Bayles  concedes,  dentistry  and 
dental  surgery  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  human  race.  Not 
the  possession,  but  the  abuse  of  teeth  menaces  health  and  life. 
Beyond  the  age  of  fifty,  prudence  and  moderation  in  eating  are 
no  less  necessary  after  one  can  bite  hard  or  tough  substances 
than  before.  "  Old  age  "  begins  much  sooner  with  some  than 
with  others.  Sometimes  it  is 
seen  in  children ;  frequently  in 
young  persons.  It  is  accom- 
panied and  characterized  by  im- 
pairment of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  body,  more  or 
less  rapid  according  to  circum- 
stances.    The  writer  goes  on : 

■'  The  lessened  capacity  of  the 
stomach  and  its  decreased  mus- 
cular and  nervous  energy  impose 
not  only  moderation  in  eating 
and  drinking,  but  dependence 
upon  foods  easily  digested  and 
quickly  assimilated,  with  absti- 
nence from  those  which  are  found 
to  be  attended  with  evil  results. 
The  gastric  juices  and  intestinal 
fluids  are  present  in  smaller 
quantity  than  earlier  in  life  and 
are  less  energetic  in  action,  and 
in  the  adequate  and  suitable 
nutrition  of  the  elderly  and  old 
the  usefulness  of  the  teeth  stead- 
ily diminishes.    This  is  shown  by 

the  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  those  who  attain  very  old  age 
do  without  them." 

The  foods  to  be  avoided  are  then  indicated,  and  some  sound 
advice  is  given  on  the  restraint  of  appetites.     We  read : 

"  Even  for  one  in  as  vigorous  health  as  is  possible  after  fifty  or 
fifty-five,  very  little  meat  is  needed  and  it  should  be  in  the  form 
imposing  least  effort  in  mastication  and  assimilation.  Milk  and 
eggs  are  the  best  of  the  animal  foods,  and  most  vegetables  re- 
quire thorough  cooking.  With  the  decline  of  physical  and  men- 
tal activity  which  characterizes  declining  years,  there  is  a  de- 
creasing demand  for  what  are  deemed  '  hearty  '  foods.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  desire  for  improper  and  too 
abundant  foods  ceases  when  they  become  dangerous,  or  that 
years  always  bring  wisdom  in  matters  of  diet.  .  .  .  That  arti- 
ficial teeth  favor  such  imprudences  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the 
conclusion  is  indicated  that  new  teeth  in  old  mouths  are  like 
the  new  wine  in  old  bottles  of  the  parable.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  artificial  dentition  so  often  tempts  to  imprudence,  growing 
out  of  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  one  may  look  ten  years 
and  feel  twenty  years  younger  without  having  set  back  the 
hands  of  the  dial  one  point. 

"  In  this  fatuous  trifling  with  chronology  lies  the  danger  of 
false  teeth,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  senile  decay  that  they  have  no  other  use  for  a  double 
equipment  of  teeth  than  to  deceive  others  and,  still  worse,  de- 
ceive themselves.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  dentist  that  arti- 
ficial teeth  are  abused,  unless  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  his  part 
is  found  in  his  failure  to  warn  his  patients  that,  after  sixty, 
t?eth  are  chiefly  useful  as  ornaments,  and  will  so  remain  un- 
til surgery  has  found  a  way  to  substitute  new  artificial  viscera 
for  organs  worn  out  or  incapacitated. " 


THE  "LEANING  TOWER"  OVERDOING  IT 


t; 


EXTENT  OF  THE  TOWEr'S  OVEBUANG. 

This  diagram  from  The  Illustrated  London  News  seems  to  show  that 
the  center  of  gravity  now  lies  safely  within  the  base,  altho  a  little 
further  leaning  may  carry  it  outside. 


^HE  SWORD-SWALLOWER,  the  lion-tamer,  and  other 
daring  performers  who  finally  come  to  grief  by  carrying 
their  specialties  too  far,  seem  likely  to  be  joined  soon 
by  Pisa's  leaning  tower,  which  has  lately  shown  a  tendency  to 
lean  more  than  ever.  Frightened  Pisa  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  look  into  this  alarming  inclination,  and  the  commis- 
sion reports  that  a  new  foundation  must  go  under  it  if  it  is  to 
stand  any  longer.  Otherwise,  after  serving  to  illustrate  the 
stability  of  inclined  structures  to  generations  of  schoolboys,  it 
would  doubtless  give  one  final  sad  demonstration  of  what  hap- 
pens to  such  structures  when  the  center  of  gravity  falls  outside 
the  base  line.     Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  : 

"  The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  renowned  throughout  all  the 
world,  is  leaning  more  and  more  and  is  causing  anxiety ;  it  has 
even  been  necessary  to  stop  ringing  its  bells.  At  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century  its  inclination  was  8.6  per  cent,  of 

its  height ;  to-day  it  has  reached 
9.2  per  cent.,  and  what  is  still 
more  disquieting  is  the  fact  that 
this  increase  of  departure  from 
the  vertical  has  taken  place 
almost  all  at  once. 

"  A  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  situation, 
and  its  report  is  most  pessimis- 
tic. It  states  that  the  founda- 
tions, instead  of  consisting  of  a 
large,  massive  base,  as  has  been 
believed  since  the  studies  of 
Grassi  in  1831  and  those  of  Ro- 
hault  de  Fleury  in  1859,  are 
formed  only  of  a  ring  exactly  the 
size  of  the  walls,  and  go  down 
only  about  ten  feet  below  the 
ground — a  depth  absolutely  in- 
sufficient for  a  monument  of  this 
importance. 

"  The  examination  has  made  it 
possible  to  clear  up  the  familiar 
question — was  the  tower  built  in- 
tentionally with  its  present  incli- 
nation, or  is  this  due  to  settling  ? 
"  Both  hypotheses  have  ele- 
ments of  truth  in  them. 
"  The  construction  was  begun  in  1170  and  was  not  completed 
until  200  years  later.  It  was  to  have  been  carried  up  vertically, 
but  the  work  was  interrupted  after  some  time  and  not  begun 
again  until  1298.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  part  that  had  been 
built  had  taken  a  certain  slant.  To  preserve  the  existing 
structure  the  work  was  resumed  by  modifying  the  mode  of 
building.  The  line  of  inclination  was  followed,  but  the  hori- 
zontal level  of  the  stories  was  kept  by  gradually  increasing  the 
height  of  the  arches  on  the  lower  side.  This  artifice,  odd  tho 
it  appears,  does  great  honor  to  the  architects  who  dared  to  apply 
it  to  so  important  a  structure.  Besides  being  very  bold,  it 
gives  to  the  edifice  an  aspect  all  its  own,  much  surpassing  in 
picturesqueness  and  harmony  that  of  a  regular  tower,  simply 
inclined. 

"  The  sinking  is  attributed  to  undermining  by  water  and  also 
to  human  imprudence,  which  opened  drains,  and  even  excavated 
a  cistern,  at  the  foot  of  the  tower. 

"  Happily,  the  modern  engineer's  art  furnishes  the  means,  it 
not  of  retrieving  the  fault,  at  least  of  arresting  its  development. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  America  a  substructure  was  built  under 
the  celebrated  Washington  monument,  a  structure  whose  impor- 
tance is  due  to  an  entirely  different  reason." 

A  slightly  different  version  of  the  situation  is  given  by  Mr. 
A.  Battelli  in  Nature  (London,  August  4).  After  describing 
the  investigations  of  the  commission,  he  concludes  as  follows: 

"  In  spite  of  these  serious  conclusions,  the  commission  is 
nevertheless  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  famous  tower  of 
Pisa  still  possesses  good  stability,  and  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  same  is  not  such  as  to  give  rise  to  excessive  apprehen- 
sion for  the  future." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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A  POISONOUS  ARTICLE  OF  COMMERCE 


I 


NVESTIGATIONS  made  in  England  show  that  ferrosilicon. 
a  compound  used  to  give  strength  to  steel,  gives  off  poison- 
ous vapors  in  the  crude  state  and  may  be  very  dangerous 
under  certain  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  consti- 
tutes the  cargo  of  a  vessel.  The  matter  has  been  investigated 
by  the  British  Government  with  the  results  set  forth  as  follows 
in  The  Lancet  (London,  July  23)  : 

"  The  demand  for  ferrosilicon  has  arisen  because  its  addition 
to  steel  imparts  to  it,  among  other  valuable  physical  properties, 
a  high  tensile  strength  when  present 
to  the  extent  of  rather  less  than  one 
per  cent.,  together  with  small  pro- 
portions of  carbon  and  manganese. 
Silicon  steels  are  used  among  other 
applications  for  motor-car  construc- 
tion. The  compound  ferrosilicon  is 
in  reality  a  means  of  incorporating 
the  element  silicon  into  steel.  It  is 
made  by  heating  together  in  an  elec- 
tric furnace  steel  turnings,  quartz, 
and  coal,  the  proportion  of  iron  vary- 
ing according  to  the  grade  of  ferro- 
silicon required.  The  coal  reduces 
the  quartz  to  silicon,  which  then 
forms  an  alloy  with  the  iron.  There 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  abso- 
lutely pure  ferrosilicon  or  iron  silicid 
has  any  poisonous  property  in  the  same 
way  that  the  crude  substance  has.  In 
other  words,  the  poisonous  emanations 
of  commercial  ferrosilicon  are  due  to 
impurities,  arsenical  and  phosphor- 
eted  gases,  derived  from  the  ingre- 
dients used  in  its  manufacture.  Cal- 
cium phosphate,  which  is  present  in 
the  coal  and  quartz  used,  becomes,  as 
Mr.  Hake  points  out,  reduced  to  cal- 
cium phosphid  ;  arsenic,  which  is  pres- 
ent in  both  coal  and  iron,  appears  as 
.  calcium  arsenid.  The  former  gives 
phosphoreted  hydrogen  in  contact 
with  water  or  moist  air,  and  the  lat- 
ter arseniureted  hydrogen,  both  of 
which  are  intensely  poisonous  gases. 
The  volume  of  gas  given  off  varies, 
and  Mr.  Hake  finds  that  certain  low- 
grade  ferrosilicons  containing  from 
10  to  35  per  cent,  of  silicon  yield  on 
an  average  0.2  cubic  foot  per  ton, 
while  certain  high-grade  ferrosilicons 
containing  from  70  to  96  per  cent,  of 
silicon  yield  from  2.1  to  5.7  cubic 
feet  per  ton.  Intermediate  grades 
containing  from  42  to  52  per  cent,  of 
silicon  yield  the  largest  amount  of 
poisonous  gases — namely,  from  2.1  to 
16.8  cubic  feet  per  ton.  When,  as 
Mr.  Hake  points  out,  it  is  remem- 
bered that  phosphoreted  hydrogen 
acts  fatally  if  present  in  so  small  a 
quantity  as  2.5  volumes  of  the  gas  in 
10,000  volumes  of  air,  and  that  arseni- 
ureted hydrogen  is  scarcely  less 
dangerous,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
atmosohere  of  a  cabin  on  board  ship  might,  under  certain 
conditions,  very  rapidly  assume  a  toxic  character  if  ferrosilicon 
forms  a  part  of  the  cargo,  and  that  this  can  occur  has  been 
sadly  demonstrated  by  fatalities  already  placed  on  record." 

This  being  the  case,  the  investigating  board  has  made  recom- 
mendations that  before  being  shipped,  ferrosilicon  be  broken 
into  bits  and  exposed  to  the  air  as  long  a  time  as  possible, 
that  packages  should  bear  a  conspicuous  warning  label, 
that  it  should  be  carried  only  on  the  deck  of  vessels  and  not 
at  all  on  passenger  boats,  and  that  it  should  never  be  stored 
in  a  close  place. 


r-p, 
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MEASUREMENTS   OF  THE   TOWER   MADE   IN    1817, 

By  two  Englishmen,  Cresy  and  Taylor.  At  that  date  the 
deviation  of  the  tower  (not  counting  the  cornice)  was 
12  feet  7  inches.  It  is  now  13  feet  7  inches.  The  cornice 
adds  2J^  feet  more  to  each  measurement. 


SPIRITUAL  SIDE  OF  NURSING 

HAT  "  spiritual  fitness  "  is  quite  as  necessary  in  a  trained 
nurse  as  technical  ability  is  asserted  by  William  C. 
Graves,  executive  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Charities 
Commission,  in  an  address  on  "The  Nursing  Spirit,"  made 
recently  at  a  training-school  commencement.  In  like  manner, 
he  says,  the  physician  who  inspires  confidence  by  his  healing 
spirit  wins  the  battle  against  illness  more  quickly  and  more 
completely  because  of  the  stimulated  hoi)eful  attitude  of  his 
patient.     This  kind  of  applied  psychology  aids  medicine  and  the 

knife  in  many  a  desperate  case  where 
hei'oic  treatment  tides  over  a  crisis 
for  a  patient  who  is  conscious  of  what 
the  doctor  is  trying  to  do  to  help  him  : 

"  The  same  holds  true  of  the  nurse. 
Perhaps  spiritual  fitness  in  a  nurse  is 
more  essential  to  the  relief  and  cure 
of  a  sick  person  than  is  the  same  qual- 
ity in  a  physician.  The  nurse  is  in 
charge  practically  all  the  time.  The 
doctor,  as  a  rule,  sees  the  patient  at 
intervals.  Hence  it  is  a  fundamental 
necessity  that  a  nurse  who  wishes  to 
succeed  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word  must  have  the  genuine  nursing 
spirit.  She  must  love  to  care  for  the 
sick.  She  must  find  her  greatest  de- 
light in  gentle  ministration  to  them. 
She  must  receive  her  greatest  com- 
pensation in  the  realization  that  per- 
sons curably  ill  are  restored  to  health 
and  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life 
as  the  result  in  part  of  her  tender  and 
intelligent  care ;  and  that  those  who 
die  pass  into  the  great  beyond  soothed 
by  the  knowledge  that  a  sympathetic 
soul  is  watching  over  them. 

"  These  statements  may  sound  like 
the  thunderings  of  a  sermon,  or  like  a 
scolding,  in  a  period  when  too  many 
nurses  are  coldly  scientific  in  their 
service.  If  this  is  a  sermon,  very 
well !  Let  it  be  one.  I  have  seen 
ultrascientific  nurses.  It  would  ap- 
pear almost  that  they  suppress  the 
sympathy,  the  tenderness,  and  the 
mothering  instinct  that  are  supposed 
to  well  up  in  the  hearts  of  all  women  in 
the  presence  of  illness  and  suffering, 
because  it  is  wearing  upon  them  to  ex- 
pend nervous  energy  in  sympathy  and 
the  like,  altho  they  perform  their 
specified  duties  with  religious  fidelity. 
Many  of  these  women  are  most  capa- 
ble scientific  nurses,  but,  if  you  were 
ill,  which  would  you  prefer,  to  have 
one  of  them  care  for  you  or  one  of 
those  heaven-sent  creatures  whose 
gentle  touch  and  whose  encouraging 
words  are  added  to  scientific  ministra- 
tion as  an  anodyne  for  your  troubled 
heart  and  a  stimulant  for  your  appre- 
hensive spirit  ?  " 


In  illustration  of  what  he  calls  "the  nursing  spirit,"  the 
speaker  related  the  following  incident  that  occurred  in  Chicago 
during  a  period  of  intense  heat : 

"  During  one  of  these  stifling  nights  an  inspector  visited  the 
Cook  County  Hospital.  In  a  certain  bath-room  was  a  heat  case 
wallowing  in  a  tub  of  ice-water.  He  was  a  Pole.  He  was 
muscular,  his  hair  in  a  tousled  mass  was  matted  down  over  his 
eyes,  his  hands  were  knotted  from  hard  work,  he  was  inde- 
scribably filthy,  and  he  kept  up  a  combination  moan  and  articu- 
lation of  words  nobody  seemed  to  understand.  His  temperature 
was  bumping  the  top  of  the  tube.  His  death  was  a  matter  of 
a  few  hours.  Beside  the  tub  containing  this  brawny  laborer  stood 
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what  the  novelists  call  '  a  slip  of  a  girl. '  She  was  eighteen  years 
old.  Her  brown,  wavy  hair,  her  large,  blue  eyes,  set  far  apart 
and  tender  but  full  of  the  spirit  of  conflict,  and  the  softness  of 
her  skin  and  the  pink  that  came  and  went  in  her  cheeks  when 
she  performed  some  unpleasant  task,  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast with  her  uncouth  patient.  She  was  working  over  him  as 
if  he  were  her  sick  baby.  She  was  genuinely  mothering  a  hulk- 
ing, strange,  sick  man.  Wh'^n  this  young  nurse  paused  for  a 
moment  in  her  exertions,  the  inspector,  who  had  been  looking 
on,  said : 

"  '  You  seem  to  be  taking  pretty  good  care  of  that  poor  fellow. ' 
"  '  He  needs  it, '  she  replied. 
"  •  Who  is  he  ?  '  the  inspector  asked. 

'■  '  I  don't  know,'  she  replied,  '  but  I  do  know  that  he  has 
had  a  hard  time  and  that  he  is  very  sick.  The  police  brought 
him  in.' 

■  '  Do  you  think  you  are  able  to  cure  him  ?  '  the  inspector 
ventured. 
"  '  Yes,  I  do !  '  she  cried.  '  He  7nust  get  well !  ' 
'■  He  died  in  the  early  hours  of  the  next  morning.  The  nurse's 
battle  was  a  losing  one.  When  the  inspector  was  at  the  hospital 
again,  he  asked  her  how  it  was  she  was  so  sure  that  patient 
would  recover.     She  smiled  and  said: 

"  '  I  never  give  a  patient  up  unless  he  is  dead.     I  am  a  nurse. ' 
'*  So  she  was.     That  young  girl  exemplified  what  I  mean  by 
the  nursing  spirit. 

"  Now  there  are  nurses  and  nurses.  Some  are  natural  nurses, 
who  possess  only  the  nursing  spirit.  Some  are  scientific  nurses, 
machine  nurses,  you  might  say,  who  secretly  believe  and  some- 
times openly  affirm  that  they  are  just  as  competent  as,  or  even 
more  competent  than,  doctors.  Some  are  nurses  '  for  the  fun 
of  it.'  Some  are  nurses  because  they  are  pretty.  Some  are 
nurses  because  they  are  rich  and  don't  know  what  else  to  do 
with  their  time.  Some  are  nurses  who  work  in  sole  anticipa- 
tion of  the  '  day  off. '  Some  are  nurses  only  for  pay.  Some  are 
nurses,  who,  like  the  bibulous  and  cucumber-loving  Mrs. '  Sarey  ' 
Gamp,  think  of  their  comfort  and  not  the  patient's  welfare, 
and,  also,  '  stand  in  '  with  an  undertaker  who  is  '  right. '  Some 
are  nurses  whose  business  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  before  you. 
None  of  these  nurses  is  fit  for  service  ...  in  these  days  of 
progressive  and  high-grade  care  of  the  ill.  The  ideal  nurse,  I 
think,  is  one  who  has  the  nursing  spirit,  who  is  neat,  good,  and 
wholesome,  and  who  has  acquired  and  can  apply  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  nursing  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
physician  or  surgeon." 


down  on  wireless  and  autos ;  and  what  else  ?  Anyway,  let  us 
hurry,  or  before  we  get  through  with  all  these  improvements 
we  may  hear  an  astonished  meteorologist  cry  out :  '  But,  in  the 
first  place,  hadn't  you  better  make  sure  that  the  climate  has 
changed?'" — Translation  made  foi-  The  Literary  Digest. 


FREAK  METEOROLOGY—Mr.  Samuel  Craig  Baker,  of 
Brockport,  HI.,  says  Cosmos  (Paris),  is  constituting  himself 
the  policeman  of  terrestrial  meteorology  in  America.  He  has 
just  published  his  "  Second  Notice  to  Humanity,"  deploring  the 
fact  that,  because  of  human  ignorance  of  certain  natural  laws, 
deplorable  climatic  modifications  are  taking  place.  Cosmos 
quotes  and  comments  as  follows : 

"  Coal,  he  says,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  ground,  has  no  energy, 
only  mass ;  when  burned  in  a  furnace  it  develops  a  formidable 
energy.  If  the  products  of  combustion  accumulate  in  the  at- 
mosphere, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  under  the  sun's  influence 
they  will  also  become  a  new  source  of  terrible  energies ;  and 
will  not  climatic  perturbations  evidently  result  from  these 
energies  let  loose  in  space  ? 

"  Conclusion :  Mr.  Baker,  having  found,  in  his  opinion,  the 
real  cause  of  meteorologic  degradation,  proposes  remedies — the 
installation  of  hydraulic  plants  on  a  great  scale  to  replace  steam 
plants,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  planting  of  trees — also  on 
a  vast  scale — to  purify  the  air  and  repair  the  injury  already 
done. 

"  With  us  in  France,  similar  anxieties  have  come  to  light. 
One  man  thinks  that  the  heavy  rains  are  due  to  wireless 
telegraphy ;  vapor  in  a  state  of  saturation  will  condense,  as  is 
well  known,  under  the  influence  of  certain  electric  influences ; 
now  will  not  the  Hertzian  waves  that  fill  the  air  continually  be 
enough  to  cause  precipitation  ?  Here  we  have  the  cause  of  the 
present  frightful  weather.     Understand  ? 

"  Another  man  says  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  automobiles. 
How  ?  Simple  enough.  By  means  of  the  dust  with  which  they 
fill  the  air.  Each  grain  serves  as  a  nucleus  of  condensation 
for  moisture.     Hence  these  rains. 

"  Perhaps  the  energetic  disturbance  of  the  upper  air  by  aero- 
planes may  be  at  fault  too.     How  about  it  ? 

"  Let  us  hurry  up  and  abolish  chimneys  and  locomotives,  shut 


IHE  PRESSURE  OF   LIGHT 

THAT  LIGHT,  when  it  falls  on  a  material  body,  gives 
it  a  very  slight,  but  very  real  and  definite  push,  has  now 
been  recognized  by  physicists  and  astronomers  for  some 
time.  This  light-pressure  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  force  that  causes  the  tail  of  a  comet  to  stream  off  from  its 
nucleus  into  space.  Not  until  recently,  however,  has  any  study 
been  made  of  the  "  recoil  from  light,"  the  "  kick  "  that  must  be 
exerted  on  the  source  of  light  by  the  waves  that  it  gives  off. 
This  is  no  less  real  and  no  less  important  astronomically,  as 
is  shown  by  Prof.  I.  H.  Poynting  in  a  recent  Bakerian  lecture 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  As  quoted  in  an  article 
based  on  this  lecture,  published  in  Nature  (London,  August  4), 
Professor  Poynting  describes  an  extremely  delicate  experiment 
in  which  he  shows  that  this  back-pressure  really  exists.  Its 
astronomical  significance  is  brought  out  in  the  following 
excerpt : 

'■  The  forces  due  to  light  are  so  small,  and  the  disturbances 
due  to  convection  are  relatively  so  great,  that  we  can  not  expect 
to  find  any  effects  due  to  light-pressure  here  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  surrounded  by  a  dense  atmosphere.  But  out  in  inter- 
planetary space,  where  the  vacuum  must  be  far  higher  than 
anything  to  which  we  can  attain,  the  light  forces  may  have  un- 
interrupted play,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  they  may  produce 
great  effects ;  but  even  then  only  small  bodies  will  be  seriously 
affected.  .  .  .  The  whole  pressure  of  sunlight  upon  the  earth 
is  only  a  forty-billionth  part  of  the  sun's  gravitative  pull.  If 
we  reduce  the  radius,  the  pressure  becomes  more  important  in 
proportion,  and  on  a  sphere  of  one-forty-billionth  of  the  radius 
of  the  earth  .  .  .  the  pressure  of  sunlight  would  balance  gravi- 
tation.    Still  smaller  spheres  would  be  pushed  away. 

"  But  turning  to  the  case  of  bodies  somewhat  larger  than' 
those  in  which  gravitation  is  neutralized  by  light-pressure, 
bodies  for  which  gravitation  is  still  much  greater  than  the 
light-pressure,  we  will  now  consider  an  effect  on  them  due  to 
the  pressure  of  radiation  against  the  source.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  small  spherical  absorbing  body  is  circling  round  the  sun. 
It  is  receiving  radiation  from  the  sun  on  its  bright  half,  trans- 
muting it  to  heat,  and  then  giving  out  this  energy  as  radiation 
again  all  round.  ...  As  it  moves  forward  it  crowds  up  the 
waves  in  front  and  opens  out  the  waves  behind  it.  It  follows, 
then,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  motion,  the  pressure  is  slightly 
greater  against  the  radiation  emitted  in  front,  and  slightly  less 
against  the  radiation  emitted  behind.  .  .  .  As  the  sphere  moves 
against  this  resisting  force  its  energy  is  gradually  abstracted, 
and  it  tends  to  fall  into  the  sun. 

"  If  a  sphere  one  centimeter  [*  inch]  in  diameter,  and  of  the 
density  of  the  earth,  is  moving  round  the  sun  at  a  distance 
equal  to  that  of  the  earth,  it  will  fall  in  about  one  mile  in  the 
first  year.  If  it  continues  to  describe  a  nearly  circular  spiral, 
it  will  fall  in  less  and  less  each  revolution,  but  the  revolutions 
take  less  and  less  time,  and  in  equal  times  it  will  fall  in  more 
and  more.  Such  a  sphere  will  reach  the  sun  in  something  of 
the  order  of  45,000,000  years.  But  the  rate  of  falling  in  is  in- 
versely as  the  radius,  so  that  a  sphere  ^555  centimeter  in 
diameter  will  fall  in  1,000  miles  in  the  first  year,  and  will  reach 
the  sun  in  45,000  years. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  such  bodies  in  our  system. 
We  have  clear  evidence  of  their  existence  when  they  perish  as 
shooting  stars  in  our  atmosphere.  Also  there  seems  no  way  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  spiraling  in  to  the  sun 
and  will  ultimately  reach  him  unless  their  career  is  cut  short 
by  some  intervening  planet.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for 
their  existence  in  our  system  to-day  ?  Whatever  limit  we  may 
assign  to  the  age  of  the  earth  as  a  habitable  globe,  we  must 
assign  to  the  sun  some  vast  number  of  millions  of  years,  vast 
enough  to  have  allowed  him  long  ago  to  draw  to  himself  all  the 
specks  of  dust  in  his  system.  How  is  the  supply  renewed  ?  Is 
interstellar  space  inhabited  by  scattered  meteorites  ?    Are  they 
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brought  in  by  comets  which  have  become  disintegrated  ?  And 
so  light-pressure  raises  once  more  an  old  and  still  unsolved 
problem. " 


LIFE   MORE  THAN   CHEMISTRY 

THE  CLAIM  that  life  is  a  mere  series  of  more  or  less 
complex  chemical  processes  is  disputed  by  a  v^^riter  in 
Cosmos  (Paris,  July  9),  whose  signature,  "  Dr.  L.  M.," 
suggests  the  name  of  Leon  Meunier.  Life,  he  says,  has  proc- 
esses that  are  distinctly  physicochemical,  but  it  is  not  itself 
such  a  process,  or  even  the  sum  of  such  processes.  It  is  an 
idea — a  tendency — something  higher  than  or  apart  from  physics 
or  chemistry.  The  writer  holds  that  there  is  a  something  called 
"  life  "  or  "  vitality  "  that  has  special  functions  of  its  own,  and 
that  life  is  not  simply  a  very  complex  combination  of  forces 
and  functions  whose  laws  are  known  to  us  from  their  action  on 
unvitalized  or  "  dead  "  matter.  It  has  been  said,  for  instance, 
that  every  so-called  "  vital  "  peculiarity  is  shown  in  some  degree 
by  dead  matter.  Man,  for  example,  takes  his  origin  from  his 
parents,  he  assimilates  nourishment  and  grows  thereby  in  their 
likeness.  All  this,  however,  crystals — bits  of  salt  or  mineral 
— do  also.     Says  Dr.  Meunier : 

"  Crystals  also,  it  has  been  said,  come  from  other  crystals : 
they  have  determinate  and  individual  form  ;  they  increase  ;  but 
it  is  only  an  abuse  of  metaphor  to  speak  of  their  old  age,  or 
death,  or  especially  of  their  nutrition. 

"  Something  beyond  form  and  chemical  composition  distin- 
guishes the  living  creature  from  its  dead  body  and  from  brute 
matter.  The  reactions  that  take  place  within  the  tissues  are 
not  essentially  different  from  those  observed  in  our  laboratories, 
but  what  a  difference  in  their  mechanism !  Along  the  digestive 
tube  starchy  matter  is  solubilized,  fats  altered,  albuminoids 
rendered  assimilable ;  but  the  organism  secretes  the  fluid  ap- 
propriate to  the  food.  The  dog  to  which  we  give  meat  does  not 
secrete  the  same  gastric  juice  as  if  he  had  been  given  soup.  .  .  . 
The  living  creature  is  complex  and  mobile,  while  remaining  a 
unit — an  individual. 

"  Claude  Bernard  recognized  and  well  described  this  charac- 
teristic of  life.  '  Life,'  said  he,  '  is  an  idea :  it  is  the  idea  of 
the  common  result  for  which  all  the  anatomical  elements  are 
associated  and  disciplined ;  the  idea  of  the  harmony  that  results 
from  their  concert,  of  the  order  that  reigns  in  their  action. 
The  living  machine  is  characterized,  not  by  the  nature  of  its 
physicochemical  properties,  but  by  the  creation  of  the  machine 
according  to  a  definite  idea.  This  grouping  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  that  govern  the  physicochemical  properties  of 
matter,  but  what  is  essential  to  life's  domain,  which  belongs 
neither  to  physics  nor  to  chemistry,  is  the  directing  idea  of  this 
vital  evolution. ' 

"  Vital  phenomena  can  thus  not  be  identified  with  physico- 
chemical.     Biology  remains  a  distinct  science. 

"  In  a  remarkable  pamphlet  on  '  Creative  Evolution, '  the  phil- 
osopher Bergson  brings  out  this  distinction  very  clearly.  He 
says: 

"  '  The  living  body  has  been  isolated  and  shut  in  by  nature 
herself.  It  is  composed  of  heterogeneous  particles  that  are 
supplementary  to  each  other.  It  accomplishes  diverse  functions 
that  imply  each  other.  It  is  an  individual ;  and  of  no  other 
object,  not  even  a  crystal,  can  we  say  as  much,  since  a  crystal 
has  neither  heterogeneity  of  parts  nor  diversity  of  functions.' 
This  author  develops  the  reasons  that  prevent  us  '  from  assimi- 
lating the  living  creature,  a  naturally  closed  system,  with  sys- 
tems isolated  by  our  science.'  He  asserts  that  there  is  an 
'  original  impulse  of  life,  passing  from  one  generation  of  germs 
to  another.  .  .  .  Life  is  tendency,  and  the  essence  of  a  tendency 
is  to  develop  in  the  form  of  a  sheaf,  creating  by  the  sole  fact 
of  its  increase,  diverging  directions  among  which  it  distributes 
its  impulse. '  He  shows  '  each  generation  resting  on  that  which 
follows  it.  .  .  .  The  living  being  is  always  in  a  transition  state, 
and  the  essential  feature  of  life  lies  in  the  movement  that 
transmits  it.' 

"  What  is  the  essence  of  life?  I  shall  not  attack  this  problem. 
Barthez  himself,  the  physician-philosopher  who  is  the  father  of 
the  vitalist  doctrine,  said  in  1792,  in  a  great  discourse  on  the 
vital  principle :  '  The  best  way  to  philosophize,  that  at  least 
which  is  a  useful  exercise  for  the  mind,  consists  in  neglecting 


the  essence  of  things  and  discussing  the  connection  and  relations 
of  phenomena.' 

"  Science  is  made  up  of  disjunctions  and  connections.  I  have 
tried  to  show  in  what  respects  the  vital  phenomena  resemble 
those  of  physical  chemistry  and  in  what  respects  they  are 
distinguished  therefrom. 

"  We  leave  words  to  the  metaphysicians." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DAIRY    REFORM   IN    MOVING   PICTURES 

WHILE  SOME  of  the  moving  pictures  are  teaching 
crime  others  are  teaching  practical  ethics  by  showing 
the  value  of  clean  milk.  The  moving  picture  has 
been  used  for  some  little  time  in  surgical  instruction,  and  in  a 
more  popular  way  in  giving  information  about  industrial  opera- 
tions. More  recently  it  has  been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  A  representation  of  "The  Filthy  Fly," 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Civic  Association, 
has  attracted  much  attention  and  has  doubtless  imprest  many 
persons  on  whom  the  written  word  would  have  had  no  effect. 
Now  we  are  informed  by  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago,  August  13)  that  a  moving-picture  play- 
let illustrative  of  the  dangers  of  impure  milk  is  in  preparation. 
We  read : 

"  Camera  men  have  been  snapping  unhygienic  farms  to  this 
end.  The  first  scene  represents  the  son  of  an  old-fashioned, 
bacteria-despising  farmer  returning  to  the  old  homestead  with 
his  wife  and  little  boy.  The  filthy  cow-barns,  the  open  pails  of 
milk  receptive  to  dust  and  flies  are  depicted  with  unsparing 
realism.  The  son,  who  has  imbibed  wholesome  education  in 
hygiene  protests  passionately  against  the  old  order,  but  in  vain, 
whereupon  the  young  couple  pack  their  trunks,  leaving  the  old 
farmer  in  tears  over  the  deserted  baby-carriage  of  his  grand- 
son. The  rural  scene  is  then  changed  to  an  urban  one.  The 
formerly  happy  home  of  the  old  farmer's  son  is  grievously  dis- 
trest  because  of  the  baby's  illness.  The  family  doctor  shakes 
his  head  and,  pointing  to  the  milk-bottle,  indicates  plainly  the 
cause  of  the  illness.  The  grief -stricken  son  writes  to  his  father 
(letter  flashed  on  the  screen),  who  comes  in  haste,  and  finds,  to 
his  great  anguish,  that  the  bad  milk  has  come  from  his  own 
farm.  Emotional  climax !  The  play,  however,  ends  happily  : 
the  farmer's  barns  are  shown  repainted  and  wonderfully  refur- 
bished, the  cows  washed,  the  dairymen  in  white  suits  presiding 
over  now  impeccably  sanitary  functions.  The  little  patient  ? 
Evidently  the  family  doctor  has  done  something  more  than 
shake  his  head ;  for,  miraculously  restored  to  health,  the  little 
boy,  held  by  his  repentant  grandparents,  watches  with  interest 
the  hygienic  proceedings.  Such  a  representation  might  amuse 
the  highly  intellectual,  but  it  should  certainly  be  of  value  in 
reaching  that  part  of  the  community  which  would  take  it 
seriously  and  which  would  be  imprest  by  the  scientific  lessons 
embodied  in  it." 


ROBBER  CRABS— An  interesting  account  of  the  robber  crabs 
of  Christmas  Island  has  just  been  presented  to  the  London  Zoo- 
logical Society  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews.  He  exhibited  a  photo- 
graph showing  them  climbing  trees — a  habit  often  doubted. 
Says  Knotvledge  (London,  July)  : 

"  They  simply  walk  up,  clinging  by  the  sharp  points  of  the 
walking  legs,  hardly  using  the  large  claws  at  all.  They  are 
easily  frightened  and  '  scuttle  off  backward,  propelling  them- 
selves with  their  long  anterior  legs  in  a  series  of  ungainly  jerks. 
They  seem  quite  conscious  of  the  comparative  defenselessness  of 
the  abdomen,  which  they  endeavor  to  thrust  under  logs  or  into 
holes  among  the  roots  of  trees. '  But  they  never  carry  any  pro- 
tective covering.  At  Christmas  Island  they  ate  fruits  of  various 
kinds  (such  as  sago  palm  and  screw-pine)  and  carrion  of  all 
sorts.  True  to  their  name  they  were  a  great  nuisance,  stealing 
from  the  camp  at  night  anything  that  seemed  edible ;  almost 
anything,  indeed,  that  had  been  handled — cooking-utensils, 
bottles,  geological  hammers,  and  clothes.  Dr.  Andrews  com- 
plains that  he  had  a  geological  hammer  practically  ruined  by 
having  its  handle  splintered  in  the  powerful  claws  of  one  of 
these  creatures." 


THE     RELIGIOUS     WORLD 


LACK  OF  REVERENCE  FOR  THE  CLOTH 

REVERENCE  is  said  not  to  be  numbered  among-  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  young  of  to-day.  The  church,  relig- 
ious service,  and  the  ministry  are  stript  of  the  mystery 
or  sanctity  that  once  enshrouded  them,  and  to  the  eyes  of  the 
young  they  are  no  more  than  any  secular  office  or  personage. 
While  deploring  this  change,  Di-.  J.  S.  Wrightnour,  writing  in 
The  Baptist  Commonwealth  (Philadelphia),  thinks  it  largely 
the  result  of  wrong  examples  set  the  young  by  their  elders,  and 
too  often  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  themselves.  Rehearsing 
some  cases  wherein  the  minister  himself  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility through  his  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  we  read 
this : 

"  I  have  known,  during  sessions  of  associations,  or  other 
gatherings  of  that  character,  such  a  buzz  of  laughter  and  small 
talk  among  the  ministers  in  the  vestibule  as  seriously  to  dis- 
turb the  religious  services  in  progress  in  the  adjoining  room, 
which  the  gossipers  should,  indeed,  be  attending.  I  have 
known  ministers  in  the  pulpit  during  public  worship  to  be 
whispering  together,  or  a  pastor  in  a  prayer-meeting  hunting  a 
hymn  during  a  prayer  by  some  other  brother,  or  moving  about 
from  place  to  place,  or  sitting,  with  head  bowed,  indeed,  but 
with  eyes  wide  open  and  thoughts  evidently  elsewhere.  Yet 
the  people  are  expected  to  be  reverent  and  silent.  I  have  known 
ministers  so  genial  '  as  to  divest  themselves  of  nearly  all  dig- 
nity in  their  relations  with  the  people,  perhaps  seeking  thus  to 
court  popularity — and,  indeed,  receiving  it.  I  have  even  known 
some  such  very  popular  fellows  to  retail  slightly  off -color  stories 
in  some  smoking-room  (with  deep  shame  I  say  it)  and  to  be 
familiarly  known  everywhere  by  their  first  names.  I  knew  of 
one  who  was  known  far  and  near  only  (let  us  say)  as  '  Fitz  ' — his 
name  (let  us  say)  '  Fitzpatrick.'  All  this  at  the  cost  of  a  cer- 
tain sacrifice  of  the  true  influence  of  the  sacred  office.  Not 
only  is  influence  to  be  considered,  but  right  influence  ;  and  some- 
thing better  than  influence — power,  sacred  power.  Many  years 
ago,  Jacob  Knapp,  who,  in  his  day,  was  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  many  thousands,  was  a  guest  at  the  home  of 
one  who  was  afterward  a  member  of  my  congregation.  From 
her  I  learned  that  he  was  always  genial  and  friendly,  but  he 
went  from  his  room  (where,  for  sometimes  half  a  day,  he  in- 
sisted on  being  undisturbed)  to  the  pulpit  very  much  as  Moses 
came  down  from  the  mount  after  he  had  talked  with  God.  In 
another  house  in  the  same  congregation,  many  years  after  the 
days  of  Knapp,  two  alleged  evangelists,  working  together, 
were  guests.  Before  and  after  '  pleading  for  souls  '  with  tears 
more  or  less  real,  in  the  meeting,  they  made  a  practise  of  spend- 
ing several  hours  in  their  room  amid  tobacco-smoke,  telling  all 
sorts  of  stories,  with  peals  of  laughter.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
*  converts  '  oftentimes  know  little  of  the  real  power  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  as  for  reverence  for  the  ministry,  they  have  it  not  ?  " 

Parents  next  come  in  for  reminders  of  their  part  in  contribu- 
ting to  the  depreciation  of  the  sacred  office : 

"  When  a  minister  is  dissected  before  the  children  in  the  tea- 
table  gossip  of  the  home,  his  sermons  torn  to  pieces  after  church 
service  at  the  dinner-table,  his  mannerisms  laughed  at  before 
them,  how  can  those  children  be  expected  to  have  that  rever- 
ence, or  even  respect,  for  the  pastor,  which  is  the  due  of  every 
one  who  fills  that  office  ?  And  when  those  children,  in  turn,  be- 
come critics,  and  dislike  to  go  to  church,  those  parents  will  say 
that  the  minister  has  '  lost  his  influence  over  the  young  people  ' 
and  they  are  the  very  ones  to  demand  a  '  change  '  in  the  pastor- 
ate. Yet  when  some  pastors  are  so  indiscreet  as  to  spend  their 
time  in  criticizing  others,  in  so-called  pastoral  calls,  what  may 
they  expect  but  to  receive  such  parthian  arrows  themselves  ? 

"  How  often  do  we  hear  of  members  of  churches,  let  us  hope 
only  in  the  spiritual  backwoods,  talk  of  '  hiring'  a  pastor;  as  if 
he  were  a  mere  day  laborer,  or  clerk,  in  their  employ !  They 
are  hired  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  him  alone  ;  and  are,  or  should 
be,  the  hired  servants  of  no  man.  How  often,  too,  do  we  hear 
the  disrespectful  expression  '  to  get  rid  of  '  a  pastor,  as  if  he 
were  some  sort  of  a  noxious  insect.  I  once  heard  a  young  per- 
son saying  of  a  certain  church  that  '  they  were  trying  to  "  get 


rid  "  of  their  pastor,  as  they  thought  he  was  getting  too  old.' 
By  the  way,  the  usual  plan  of  disposing  of  aged  ministers,  who 
have  survived  their  usefulness,  is  much  the  same  as  that  em- 
ployed with  decrepit  horses,  viz.,  turn  them  out  to  grass,  to 
browse  on  the  green  sides  of  the  stones.  And  a  favorite  plan 
of  securing  a  pastor  is  scarcely  more  reverent  or  respectful. 
It  is  to  '  trot  out '  a  succession  of  ministers  in  the  pulpit  as 
'  candidates,'  note  their  paces,  their  action  under  the  saddle, 
and  examine  their  teeth.  Seriously,  there  seems  to  be  no 
notion  of  the  real  disrespect  to  a  sacred  office  in  the  use  of  these 
terms,  or  of  these  methods. " 

The  writer  then  ironically  presents  some  rules  for  "  killing 
a  minister,"  useful  to  such  who  feel  that  with  loss  of  reverence 
for  the  office  there  ought  to  follow  annihilation  of  the  pastor 
himself.     We  read : 

"  Criticize  him  mercilessly. 

"  Never  praise  him. 

"  Pray  at  him,  never  for  him. 

"  Keep  his  wife  in  hot  water. 

'■  Some  have  found  keeping  his  salary  in  arrears  very  useful 
also. 

"  As  '  turn  about  is  fair  play  '  it  might  be  added  that  a  good 
plan  for  a  pastor  to  kill  his  influence,  and  his  congregation,  is 
much  the  same : 

"  Criticize  them  unmercifully. 

"  Never  praise  them. 

"  Pray  at  them,  not /or  them. 

"  Have  a  wife  that  will  keep  everybody  in  hot  water. 

"  And  many  have  found  that  always  harping  on  the  question 
of  salary  is  very  useful  also." 


TO   PUT   CHINESE  MISSIONS  INTO 
CHINESE  HANDS 

/4N  ALTOGETHER  novel  event  in  the  history  of  Chinese 
/-\  missions  was  witnessed  in  Hartford  last  week  when 
-*-  -*-  twenty  young  Chinese  women  gathered  to  take  part  in 
a  convention  of  the  Chinese  Christian  Students'  Association  in 
North  America.  As  reported  in  the  press,  an  interesting  fea- 
ture of  this  group  is  that  they  are  all  of  collegiate  rank  and  are 
pursuing  studies  in  this  country  preparatory  to  their  missionary 
work  after  their  return  to  China.  The  meetings  of  this  asso- 
ciation, where  this  group  of  women  discust  the  part  Chinese 
women  are  to  bear  in  China's  evangelization,  was  preliminary 
to  the  annual  conference  of  the  Chinese  Students'  Alliance  in 
the  East,  now  in  progress.  As  the  New  York  Tribune  reports 
the  speeches  made  at  the  convention  by  the  American  and 
Chinese  speakers,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Chinese  sensitiveness 
to  Western  direction  has  not  abated.  This  paper  summarizes 
the  speeches  as  follows : 

"  The  Chinese — To  avoid  suspicion  among  our  people  in  regard 
to  Christianity  and  to  preach  the  gospel  according  to  the  needs 
of  China,  the  work  must  be  done  by  and  for  the  Chinese.  We 
must  not  allow  an  office  in  New  York  to  dictate  the  acts  of  the 
churches  in  China. 

"  The  Americans — We  shall  be  glad  to  withdraw  and  let  you 
have  independence  in  the  Church  as  soon  as  you  have  the  intel- 
lectual, spiritual,  and  financial  strength  to  carry  out  the  work 
that  will  be  a  glory  to  the  Father  who  is  in  Heaven  and  a  credit 
to  you  as  Christians  in  China. 

"  The  Chinese  students — We  shall  try  to  educate  ourselves  and 
encourage  others  to  be  church  leaders  so  that  the  words  '  mis- 
sionary to  China  '  may  become  a  phrase  of  historical  past." 

Another  light  upon  the  interrelations  of  East  and  West,  so 
far  as  they  affect  Christian  missions,  is  furnished  by  Rev.  W. 
Nelson  Bitton,  an  English  missionary  of  Shanghai.  In  The 
British  Congregationalist  (London)  he  points  out  that,  "  while 
the  force  of  a  progressive  ideal  has  brought  China  very  largely 
into  tutelage    to  the    West,   other  forces   have  disturbed  the 
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friendly  relations  that  ought  to  exist  between  scholar  and 
teacher."  The  tutors,  he  thinks,  "have  not  been  generous,  and 
the  pupil  is  insubordinate."     He  writes: 

"  The  larger  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  affairs  which  is 
being  given  to  China  by  the  wide  circulation  of  an  uninformed 
but  influential  press,  which  delights  to  scatter  a  knowledge  of 
the  seamy  side  of  Western  life,  helps  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation. 

"  Much  of  this  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided,  so  far  as 
concerns  missions,  if  the  gospel  could  have  been  presented 
by  other  than  Western  agencies ;  but  that  was  impossible. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  wide- 
spread and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity 
than  has  ever  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  The  enormous  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  the  un- 
ceasing activities  of  societies 
like  the  Christian  Literary  So- 
ciety for  China  and  the  Tract 
Societies,  together  with  the 
evangelizing  work  which  has 
been  faithfully  done,  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

"  Then  in  spite  of  opposition 
in  certain  parts  and  along  cer- 
tain lines,  China  was  never  so 
open  to  Christian  work  as  it  is 
to-day.  Medical  work  and  phil- 
anthropic enterprise  have  not 
only  imprest  the  Chinese,  but 
have  led  to  its  imitation.  All 
these  things  call  for  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  methods  which 
should  be  adopted  in  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise 

"  A  difficulty  of  recent  growth 
IS  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
Government  toward  the  educa- 
tional work  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. So  far,  altho  the  highest 
educational  work  in  the  Empire 
is  being  done  in  connection  w'th 
Protestant  missions,  by  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  Anglo-Chinese 

College  at  Tientsin,  St.  John's  College  at  Shanghai,  and  the 
Boone  College  at  Wu  Chang  graduates  from  these  institutions 
receive  no  recognition  from  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
Union  Medical  College  of  Peking  has  received  special  priv- 
ileges, however,  and  ranks  as  a  Government  institution. 

"  The  recent  elevation  of  the  sage  Confucius  to  a  position 
coequal  with  that  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  insistence  upon 
the  worship  of  the  sage  in  national  institutions,  shows  the  hos- 
tile spirit  of  some  Chinese  officials.  The  difficulty  is  not  in- 
superable. Our  educational  work  has  told  immensely  upon 
Chinese  life,  and  as  the  young  men  who  have  passed  through 
our  mission  schools  make  their  influence  felt  a  changed  atti- 
tude to  Western  learning  will  follow.  A  full  religious  tolera- 
tion, such  as  is  effective  in  Japan,  is  the  ideal  toward  which 
Christian  sentiment  must  help  China  to  move." 

An  interesting  point  is  made  in  connection  with  the  relation 
of  the  nationalist  movement  to  the  mission  cause : 

"  The  lack  of  a  constructive  policy  is  the  supreme  danger  of 
the  nationalist  movement.  In  the  present  stage  of  political 
life  in  China  this  policy  of  negation  is  in  itself  a  considerable 
menace  to  the  progressive  life  of  the  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  missionary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  movement 
which  contains  elements  of  much  promise.  '  Antiforeign  '  does 
not  necessarily  mean  antichristian.  Some  of  the  keenest 
nationalists  are  fine  Christian  men,  whose  Christianity  has 
made  them  nationalist.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  nation- 
alist movement  is  not  necessarily  patriotic  in  relation  to  the 
monarchy.     It  is  for  the  country  rather  than  for  the  crown. 

"  China  is  a  land  of  contradictions  ;  and  the  spirit  of  national- 
ism, which  tends  to  unify,  tends  also  to  disintegration,  because 
it  is  expressing  itself  in  many  instances  along  the  lines  of  pro- 
vincialism. In  this  way  it  has  tended  to  weaken  the  central 
authority.  The  Government  of  Peking  has  probably  less  power 
in  the  Provinces  now  than  it  has  had  for  centuries." 


MAKING    THE    CONGREGATION    LAUGH 


I 


T  IS  WELL  known  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  once 
reproached  by  his  official  brethren  for  making  his  congre- 
gation laugh.  His  reply  was  to  this  effect:  "  It  is  all  true 
as  you  charge,  brethren,  I  confess  it  with  shame  and  confusion 
of  face,  but  you  would  be  far  more  merciful  to  me  if  you  only 
knew  what  a  lot  of  the  stuff  I  hold  back."  The  Rev.  Charles 
J.  Young  asks,  in  the  New  York  Observer,  if  humor  has  any 
proper  place  in  the  pulpit    dedicated  to  the  preaching  of  the 


ClilNE.SK    WOMEN    WHO   .MET   TO   UlriCUSS   THE   CHKISTIANIZATION    OF   CHINA. 

This  gathering  recently  held  in  Hartford  is  the  first  occasion  in  this  country  when  Chinese  women  convened  to 
discuss  the  part  their  sex  is  to  bear  in  the  evangelization  of  their  native  land. 

gospel.     The  question  of  course  is  not  new,  and  this  writer  is 
not  dogmatic.     He  recalls  a  notable  case : 

"  Dr.  Waldenstrom,  himself  an  able  preacher  and  professor  of 
theology,  visited  this  country  some  years  ago.  He  was  taken 
seriously  ill  at  Chicago  and,  believing  that  his  end  was  near 
(tho  he  was  mistaken) ,  sent  for  his  dear  friend,  D.  L.  Moody. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  implored  Moody  to  stop  at  once  his 
persistent  habit  of  making  people  laugh  out  loud  in  the  midst 
of  some  of  his  most  fervent  appeals.  The  good  doctor  declared 
that  all  such  efforts  were  devices  of  the  devil  to  pick  up  the 
good  seed  of  the  Kingdom  as  soon  as  it  was  sown.  But  those 
who  heard  Moody  toward  the  close  of  life  know  that  to  the  very 
end — perhaps  unwittingly — that  irrepressible  fount  of  mother 
wit  bubbled  up  and  gushed  out  to  gladden  and  brighten  many  a 
solemn  and  searching  presentation  of  truth. 

"  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  there  are  many  pulpits  where 
the  advice  given  to  Moody  would  be  wholly  superfluous,  and  for 
obvious  reasons.  Preacher  limitations  rule  it  out.  ...  The 
immortal  sermon  taster  in  the  '  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  '  must  have 
had  something  of  this  in  mind  when  she  said :  '  Oor  Minister  has 
nae  mair  humor  than  a  horned  owl,  and  I  houd  it  true  that  sic 
a  man  has  nae  business  in  the  pulpit. ' 

"  The  inability  either  to  understand  or  appreciate  pulpit  humor 
on  the  part  of  many  a  sober-minded  saint  has  been  a  sore  thorn 
in  the  flesh  to  some  of  the  masters  of  the  art.  Sydney  Smith's 
dictum  with  reference  to  the  Scotch  skull  requiring  a  surgical 
operation  to  get  a  joke  through  it  should  not  be  confined  by  any 
means  to  the  people  from  the  '  Land  o'  cakes.'  It  has  a  cos- 
mopolitan application." 

The  writer,  after  citing  instances  :favorable  and  unfavorable 
to  an  indulgence  and  cultivation  of  the  gift  of  pulpit  humor, 
concludes  thus : 

"After  all,  humor  in  tht  pulpit,  even  to  masters  of  the  art. 
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is  a  dangerous  gift.  The  ablest  of  men  are  apt  to  slip  a  cog. 
The  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  brief  and  easy 
for  some  men.  I  think  it  can  be  laid  down  as  a  safe  principle 
governing  the  whole  subject  that  humor  for  its  own  sake  has 
no  proper  place  in  the  pulpit  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of 
gospel  truth.  The  transient  effects  are  not  in  harmony  with 
the  exalted  aims  of  the  institution.  Ability  to  draw,  power  to 
popularize  a  preacher  and  subject,  fascination  of  the  floating 
element,  ever  on  the  alert  with  eager  itching  ears,  all  this 
seems  pitiably  short  of  the  '  Wo-unto-me  '  spirit  which  domi- 
nated the  great  preacher  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is  assuredly  a 
serious  business,  this  pleading  with  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
Sin,  sorrow,  temptation,  life's  heart-crushing  burdens,  death, 
and  immortality — these  are  stupendous  themes.  It  seems  better 
to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

"  The  clerical  mountebank  has  short  shrift  even  with  those 
who  cheered  him  for  a  while.  Machine-made  jokes  in  the  pul- 
pit are  execrable,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  natural 
scintillations  of  genius  that  do  at  times  flash  and  sparkle  like 
silvery  sunshine  on  a  cold  gray  sea. 

"  Maybe  William  Cowper's  temperamental  gloom  and  pessi- 
mism did  tinge  with  somber  hue  his  immortal  picture  of  the 
preacher,  even  as  it  did  color  darkly  some  other  pictures  of 
his.  Nevertheless,  take  it  as  it  stands,  there  are  few  truer, 
nobler  conceptions  of  the  man  who  stands  before  men,  '  As  tho 
God  did  beseech  them  by  him, '  than  this  from  his  pen :  '  He 
that  negotiates  between  God  and  man  as  God's  ambassador,  the 
grand  concerns  of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware  of 
lightness  in  his  speech.  'Tis  pitiful  to  court  a  grin  when  you 
win  a  soul,  to  break  a  jest  when  pity  should  inspire  pathetic 
exhortation. '  " 


NORTHERN   VS.  SOUTHERN   RELIGION 

A  CATHOLIC  writer  points  to  the  fact  that  religious  con- 
f—\  troversy  is  prone  to  employ  in  its  arguments  the  as- 
-*■  ^  sumption  that  the  nations  of  the  North  enjoy  a  certain 
superiority  over  those  of  the  South.  Northern  energy  and 
vivacity  is  viewed  as  having  a  higher  moral  quality  than  South- 
ern inertia.  When  the  argument  is  broadly  religious  and  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  are  thus  pitted  against  each  other,  there 
is,  so  this  writer  thinks,  not  only  a  misapprehension  of  real 
facts,  but  the  plain  assumption  of  a  fallacy.  Writing  in  The 
Catholic  Fortnightly  Revietv  (Techny,  111.)  Mr.  C.  E.  d!Arnoux 
endeavors  to  show  that  no  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
between  North  and  South.     Thus : 

"  Now,  Germany,  even  since  1871,  is  nearly  one-half  Catholic  : 
Bavaria,  Baden,  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  Westphalia,  Alsace, 
and  Lorraine  are  predominantly  Catholic ;  Posen,  Silesia,  Han- 
over, and  many  of  the  small  principalities  overwhelmingly  so. 
Of  the  45,000,000  inhabitants  now  claimed  by  new  Germany, 
fully  20,000,000  are  Catholic.  Austria-Hungary,  the  center  of 
former  Germany,  is  over  nine-tenths  Catholic.  Belgium  is  en- 
tirely, and  Holland  over  one-third  Catholic.  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  are  one-fourth  Catholic,  and  so  are  the  United 
States.  France,  being  half  Southern  and  half  Northern,  is 
almost  entirely  Catholic,  except  where  Masonry  has  made  in- 
roads— it  certainly  is  not  Protestant." 

Upon  this  revision  of  the  facts,  then,  if  the  Northern  nations 
show  more  progress,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  credit  must, 
he  argues,  fall  to  the  side  of  Catholicism.  But  from  a  religious 
point  of  view  "  material  progress  is  not  necessarily  true 
advancement " : 

"  A  nation  which  worships  the  Dollar  is  not  per  se  more  ad- 
vanced than  one  that  complies  with  the  First  Commandment. 
The  nations  round  the  Chosen  People  were  materially  farther 
advanced.  Was  it  because  they  had  erected  altars  to  Baal  ? 
Material  superiority  with  its  struggle  for  existence  is  likely  to 
produce  moral  inferiority. 

"  Judged  by  the  standard  of  Rousseau  a  materially  prosperous 
nation  is,  perhaps,  in  advance  of  a  sister  nation  that  still  up- 
holds the  ideal  superstructure  of  Revelation.  Naturalism  has 
succeeded  in  tearing  down  altar  and  throne,  and  proclaims  the 
existence  of  nature  only.  Nations  which  adopt  Naturalism,  as 
against  religion,  can  devote  all  their  energies  to  material  de- 
velopment, since  they  have  no  other  ideal 


"  In  what  respect  are  the  Southern  nations  inferior  to  their 
Northern  sisters  ?  In  morality  ?  Compare  the  statistics :  Spain 
has  one  in  a  thousand  of  extramarital  births ;  Germany  47, 
England  42,  Scotland  58,  Ireland  1,  Sweden  52,  the  United 
States  47. 

"  In  social  condition  ?  Is  the  squalid  poverty  and  vice  ot 
Northern  nations  an  improvement  on  the  idling  dolce  far  nierite 
of  the  South  ? 

"  Is  the  pent-up  and  legally  restrained  anarchism  of  Germany 
an  improvement,  socially,  on  the  petty  lawlessness  of  the  lower 
strata  in  Spain  ? 

"  Is  rampant  divorce  in  the  United  States  socially  of  greater 
value  than  the  staid  and  exemplary  home  life  of  the  people  of 
South  America?  Or,  are  the  predominant  vices  of  '  boodling, ' 
'  grafting, '  etc. ,  an  improvement  on  South  American  dictator- 
ships ?  Is  it  better  to  make  church-going  a  dress-parade,  or  a 
social  function,  than  to  have  the  poor  and  lowly  worship  God 
side  by  side  with  the  wealthier  classes  for  conscience'  sake  ?  Is 
the  uplifting  and  the  model  conduct  of  children  toward  theit 
parents  in  Latin  America  of  less  value  morally  than  the  pert 
and  impertinent  attitude  of  American  children  toward  theirs  ? 
Which  is  better,  socially,  the  alinement  of  all  business  on  the 
assumption  of  the  rascality  of  every  living  man,  as  we  see  it 
here,  or  business  conducted  on  the  old  lines  of  personal  probity, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  duty  of  restitution  consequent 
upon  dishonesty  ? 

"  Is  the  egoism  of  the  North  at  all  comparable  to  the  chivalry 
of  the  South  ? 

"  Take  out  of  your  list  of  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  composers, 
and  scientists  all  those  who  hail  from  Italy,  Spain,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Poland,  Russia,  and  France,  and  what  have 
you  left  ?  Especially  if  you  eliminate  also  the  influence 
these  men  exerted  on  their  followers  and  imitators  in  other 
countries. 

"  The  South  has  educated  the  North  and  has  Christianized  and 
civilized  it.  Shame  on  the  North  for  now  spurning  its  moral 
and  intellectual  mother  !  " 


WOMEN  AS  CHURCH  DESERTERS— It  is  said  on  the  author- 
ity of  such  evangelists  as  Dr.  Chapman,  Gipsy  Smith,  and 
George  Stuart  that  "  five  men  are  now  being  converted  in  their 
meetings  to  every  one  woman. "  This  is  a  reversal  of  an  earlier 
state  of  things  that  led  scoffers  to  rail  at  the  Church  as  an  in- 
stitution of  women  and  children.  The  Central  Methodist  Advo- 
cate (Lexington,  Ky.)  discusses  this  changed  state  of  church 
adherence,  assigning  as  a  partial  cause  the  enticements  of  the 
automobile  for  Sunday  runs,  and  the  incceasing  tendency  to 
Sunday  pleasure-seeking  of  all  kinds : 

"  Sabbath-breaking  was,  at  one  time,  in  this  country,  confined 
to  reckless  sinners,  but  now  church-members,  both  men  and 
women,  may  be  seen  on  Sunday  excursion  trains,  in  automobiles, 
and  in  other  ways,  running  away  from  Sunday-school  and  church, 
to  tour  the  country,  attend  baseball  games,  and  in  other  ways 
to  profane  God's  holy  day  and  use  their  influence  against  his 
Church 

"  We  should  like  to  ask  those  who  advocate  '  rights  of  laity  ' 
for  women  as  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  the  Church,  and  the  ballot 
for  women  as  surety  that  intemperance  will  be  overthrown  and 
all  moral  reforms  secured,  to  please  tell  us  why  women  do  not 
rightly  use  all  the  privileges  and  powers  they  now  have  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  and  for  the  establishment 
of  morality  among  men  ? 

"  When  we  see  women  deliberately  desert  the  church  on  Sun- 
day, even  members  of  it,  and  go  with  men  to  places  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  and  women  of  high  social  standing  accused 
of  smoking  cigarets  in  their  homes,  and  even  on  the  public 
streets  of  fashionable  Newport,  how  are  you  to  make  us 
think  that  all  women  would  rightly  use  the  ballot  if  they 
had  it  ? 

"  If  the  women  do  not  stay  away  from  the  Sunday  show, 
baseball  and  excursion,  and  try  to  lead  the  men  and  the  chil- 
dren to  the  Sunday-school  and  church,  they  are  going  to  pro- 
duce a  nation  of  Sabbath-breakers,  and  they  will  have  a  set  of 
infidel  brothers,  fathers,  and  husbands  to  associate  with  in  the 
next  generation. 

"  We  still  have  many  pure,  consecrated  women  who  stand  by 
the  Church,  and  work  faithfully  for  it,  but  great  numbers  of 
modern  women  care  nothing  at  all  for  the  Church,  but  go  with 
men  in  all  the  ways  of  the  world. " 


THE  UNKNOWN  ART  OF  THE  EASl^ 

THE  PICTURED  ART  of  the  East  remains  to  us  almost 
a  mystery  save  for  the  wood-block  prints  from  Japan 
that  now  and  then  come  into  the  auction-room.  These 
things  that  we  prize  so  highly  and  pay  for  so  liberally  were 
once,  we  are  told,  as  common  as  the  colored  sheets  of  our  Sun- 
day newspapers.  Now  they  are  so  scarce  as  to  fetch  fancy 
prices  from  the  rich.  But  where  Japanese  pictures  are  rare 
Chinese  pictures  are  rarer  still.  An  Eng-lish  writer  compares 
Chinese  art  to  "  a  deep  spring-  from  which  issues  a  thin  stream  of 
Japanese  art  familiar  to  Europeans  only  in  a  few  trickles  through 
the  medium  of  the  color  print,"  and  Chinese  art  is  properly  con- 
sidered the  fountain-head  of  the  younger  art  of  Japan.  Our 
impressions,  mainly,  must  be  derived  from  reproductions,  but 
even  these,  says  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  "  reveal  a  sentiment  for  the 
moods  of  nature  more  profound  than  Europe  has  ever  shown." 
He  refers  to  pictures  coming  down  from  the  great  Sung  period  — 
the  period  just  closed  at  the  time  Marco  Polo  made  his  journey 
to  the  East  and  returned  to  describe  a  civilization  "  so  extreme 
in  its  refinement,  so  perfect  at  once  sensually  and  intellectually  '" 
that  Europe  has  not  yet  ceased  wondering  at  these  things  ex- 
isting in  the  thirteenth  century.  Mr.  Fry,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
called, represents  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  abroad, 
writes  in  the  London  Nation  of  some  specimens  of  Chinese 
painting  that  have  lately  been  exhibited  there.  The  landscape 
painters  of  the  Sung  period,  he  says,  show  themselves  supreme 
"  in  their  power  of  isolating  the  emotional  elements  of  land- 
scape from  all  that  is  merely  accessory  and  representative,"  so 
that  this  '"  inspired  selective  power "  seems  to  reveal  itself 
"  born  of  prolonged  and  passionate  contemplation."  He  goes  on  : 

"  And  as  with  landscape,  so  with  the  flower  and  animal  pieces 
of  the  period,  there  is  the  same  penetrating,  imaginative  grasp 
of  the  inner  life.  The  large  painting  of  two  geese  in  the  British 
Museum  Exhibition  gives  us  a  measure  of  this  power.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  the  mass  of  the  new  acquisitions,  and  they 
are  perhaps  rather  representative  than  select,  here  is  an  in- 
dubitable masterpiece.  Nothing  could  be  more  impressive  and 
grandiose  than  these  two  self-satisfied  and  foolish  birds.  It  is 
a  triumph  of  religious  art,  and  such  as  perhaps  only  Buddhism 
could  have  inspired,  with  its  heightening  of  the  significance  of 
all  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  life,  its  sublime  refusal  to 
accept  the  depreciations  of  use  and  wont.  Much  of  the  same 
spirit  still  inspires  the  somewhat  later  monochrome  painting 
of  an  eagle  hovering  in  the  air  over  a  small  bear,  who,  half 
reared  on  his  hind  legs,  turns  round  to  look  up  at  it.  Here 
there  is  a  keen,  realistic  observation  of  natural  forms,  but  not 
of  that  merely  external  kind  which  marks  so  much  of  European 
animal  drawing.  It  shows  a  direct  imaginative  sense  of  the 
life  of  the  animal  not  sentimentalized  into  humanity,  but 
understood  by  means  of  what  is  common  to  both. " 

Of  the  art  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  which  went  before  the  great 
Sung  period,  we  have  only  faint  glimpses,  for  scarcely  anything 
seems  to  have  come  down  to  us.  There  is,  however,  a  portrait 
of  a  pony,  attributed  to  Han  Kan,  that  Mr.  Fry  takes  to  repre- 
sent the  unknown  period.     He  says : 

"  There  is  in  the  drawing  of  this  horse  a  solemnity  and 
grandeur,  which  must,  one  feels,  derive  from  a  remote  antiq- 
uity. The  form  is  revealed  by  a  line  of  astonishing  force  and 
simplicity;  it  has  an  intensity  of  definition,  a  containing  power 
which  seems  to  belong  to  another  race.  There  is  still  some- 
thing left  of  that  primal  and  immediate  perception  of  form 
that  the  artists  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  possest  in  the  youth  of 
the  world,  something  that  seems  altogether  to  have  evaporated 
from  art  alike  in  East  and  West.  The  drawing  is  more  per- 
fectly self-contained  and  self-determined,  has  less  of  what  is 
accidental  or  merely  representative  than  even  the  great  works 
of  the  Sung  time.  One  can  dimly  understand  from  this  that, 
did  we  know  the  great  art  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  it  might  dis- 


place from  its  supremacy  the  art  of  the  Sung.  One  effect  of 
this  precious  relic  is  to  show  clearly,  I  think,  that  the  picture 
of  a  '  boy  riding  on  a  goat,'  long  supposed  to  be  by  Han  Kan 
himself,  can  be  nothing  but  a  later  copy,  so  entirely  is  it  want- 
ing in  the  monumental  solidity  and  resistance  of  the  more  recent 
acquisition.  Ming  art  bears  to  the  preceding  Sung  a  period  re- 
lation curiously  parallel  to  that  which  fourteenth-century  art  in 
Europe  bears  to  the  great  productions  of  the  thirteenth.  No  new 
inspiration  is  added  ;  the  old  inspiration  is  still  active,  butevery- 


Pictures  from  "The  llurliiitjtoii  M;ij;;i/.iiit!.' ' 

A    SPECIMEN    OF    BUDDHIST    .\RT. 

This  picture  of  two  self-satisfied  and  foolish  geese,  dating  from 
the  Early  Sung  Period,  a  critic  calls  "a  triumph  of  religious  art" 
such  as  "  perhaps  only  Buddhism  could  have  inspired." 

thing  inclines  to  virtuosity  and  overrefinement.  None  the  less, 
it  is  nowise  despicable,  and  at  least  three  pictures  of  the  new 
collection  belonging  to  the  Ming  period  must  count  as  genuine 
and  inspired  masterpieces.  Most  fascinating  of  all  is  the  large 
design  of  two  Phenixes  sitting  in  Olympian  isolation  upon  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  the  fabulous  splendor  of  their  tails  falling 
majestically  across  the  design.  In  all  their  gestures  they  are  at 
once  birdlike  and  divine — a  supreme  effort  of  fantastic  invention. 
"  Really  greater,  I  think,  is  the  powerful  composition  of  a 
Tatar  shooting  turtle-doves,  while  the  horse  from  which  he 
has  dismounted  stands  by.  There  is  here  an  unusual  strength 
and  severity,  both  in  the  composition  and  the  painting,  a  stri- 
king survival  of  the  virile  force  of  Sung  painting.  Much  more 
in  the  spirit  of  Ming  art,  already  almost  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  its  rococo  elegance,  is  the  great  scene  of  a  water  party, 
which  has  been  admirably  restored  since  its  recent  acquisition 
by  the  trustees.  One  can  scarcely  tell  whether  to  think  of 
Watteau  or  Botticelli  before  this  delicious  fantasia.  The  note 
of  mundane  charm  could  not  be  finer  in  Watteau,  but  there  is 
none  the  less  a  lingering  religious  sentiment,  a  wonder  and  a 
yearning  that,  without  lessening  the  charm,  hints  at  remoter 
and  less  familiar  things." 

Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  describes,  in  the  August  Burlington 
Magazine,  the  Buddhist  "  Lamaistic  picture  of  Kwanyin  "  that 
we  reproduce.  Its  "  literary  side  "  seems  to  represent  a  "  mys- 
tical conception  of  Pity  at  the  heart  of  the  world,  perfuming 
with  dropt  flowers  the  stony  mountains  and  the  barren  waters 
over  which  this  incarnation  of  a  divine  tenderness  is  floating." 
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KEATS  AND   MORRIS  IN   GERMANY 

/4NY  ONE  innocent  of  literature  might  mistake  Shake- 
/-\  speare  for  a  German  if  he  should  happen  upon  a  collec- 
-*-  -^  tion  of  German  works  on  Bacon's  great  literary  con- 
temporary or  hear  German  audiences  applauding  his  plays. 
Teuton  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  may  not  be  surprizing,  but 
it  seems  it  is  a  matter  of  surprize  even  to  the  Englishman  him- 
self to  hear  that  the  German  mind  has  gone  farther,  and  is 


TETHERED    HORSES. 

By  Chao-Meng-Fu. 
lu  all  Chinese  animal  painting  there  is,  says  a  well-known  critic, 
"a  penetrating,  imaginative  grasp  of  the  inner  bfe." 

owiiing  to  the  influences  of  Keats,  Ruskin,  and  William  Morris. 
The  new  romantic  school  of  German  poets,  says  Prof,  E.  Sieper, 
of  Munich  University,  looks  upon  Keats  as  an  unrivaled  model. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  Ruskin  and  William  Morris,  more  than 
any  other  Englishmen,  have  influenced  German  thought,  further 
declares  this  professor;  and  a  writer  in  the  London  Times  is 
frank  in  expressing  his  astonishment  at  this  statement.  That 
part  referring  to  Keats  is  especially  notable,  says  this  writer, 
"  because  his  poetry  seems  to  us  so  much  a  matter  of  verbal 
magic  which  we  should  expect  to  be  beyond  the  ken  even  of 
a  foreigner  well  acquainted  with  English."  This  editorial 
proceeds : 

"  It  is  always  said  that  Byron  is  more  admired  by  foreigners 
than  by  Englishmen,  just  because  they  can  not  detect  the  lack 
of  verbal  magic  in  his  'poetry.  Indeed,  Swinburne  contended 
that  his  verse  is  improved  when  it  is  turned  into  good  foreign 
prose.  But  any  translation,  one  would  think,  must  rub  the 
bloom  off  the  best  of  Keats's  poetry;  and  without  that  bloom 
what  would  remain  ?  What  are  the  ideas  which  the  new  romantic 
poets  of  Germany  find  valuable  in  Keats  ?  In  his  poetry  we 
find,  besides  emotion  which  is  exprest  in  his  verbal  magic,  not 
ideas  so  much  as  an  attitude  toward  life.  He  is  the  most  un- 
worldly of  poets,  the  one  who  revolts  most  passionately  against 
the  notion  that  life  is  all  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  In  one  respect  he  is  farther  removed  from  the  ordinary 
man  of  business  even  than  Shelley,  in  that  he  does  not  rebel 
against  what  we  call  the  practical  view  of  things,  but  ignores 
it.  Now  in  Germany  the  practical  view  of  things  has  been  for 
some  generations  embraced  with  an  ardor  unknown  in  England, 


because  it  is  new  to  the  Germans.  In  the  past  Germans  were 
always  regarded  as  the  most  romantic  and  sentimental  of  races. 
They  were  converted  from  their  sentiment  and  romance  mainly, 
perhaps,  by  their  sufferings  under  Napoleon.  The  results  of 
their  conversion  were  first  fully  revealed  in  the  war  of  1870. 
Since  then  they  have  been  practical  in  all  departments  of  life 
with  a  systematic  enthusiasm  unknown  in  practical  England. 
"  But  this  practical  ardor  of  theirs  was  sure  to  provoke  a 
reaction ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  reactionaries  should 
turn  for  their  inspiration  to  the  English  rebels  against  the  prac- 
tical view  of  things.  For  modern  English  literature  is  full  of 
such  rebellions,  just  because  the  practical  view  is  general  and 
of  long  standing.  William  Blake  was  the  first  great  rebel 
against  the  triumphant  common  sense  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  his  writings  are  now,  we  believe,  beginning  to  be 
studied  in  Germany.  Keats  did  not  rebel  formally ;  rather  in 
his  works  he  represented  a  state  of  being  freed  from  all  ma- 
terial interests  and  exprest  a  series  of  passions  perfectly  dis- 
interested. In  him  they  were  real  passions,  and  their  reality 
is  what  makes  his  poetry  as  strange  and  vivid  as  moonlight. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  two  other  writers  mentioned  by 
Professor  Sieper  were  both  ardent  admirers  of  Keats.  They 
preached  directly  that  of  which  Keats  indirectly  persuades  us 
— the  enormous  value  of  beauty  to  the  life  of  man.  Ruskin, 
because  of  his  waywardness,  his  frequent  errors  on  matters  of 
fact,  his  sometimes  unscrupulous  sentimentalitj%  has  lost  much 
of  his  influence  in  England.  We  are  so  familiar  with  him  that 
we  forget  how  many  momentous  things  he  said  for  the  first 
time.  But  in  Germany,  no  doubt,  his  whole  view  of  life  is  still 
unfamiliar  ;  for  the  Germans  have  just  attained  to  that  general 
state  of  opinion  against  which  he  rebelled  so  fiercely  in  England. 
There  is  the  same  novelty  for  them  in  his  ideas  as  there  was  a 
generation  ago  in  the  ideas  against  which  he  protested.  For 
us  he  is  just  becoming  old-fashioned ;  but  for  them  he  is  a  young 
contemporary,  crying  out  against  the  heresies  of  yesterday, 
exposing  the  fallacies  that  are  still  everywhere  triumphant. " 

Morris,  so  this  writer  thinks,  might  easily  come  into  a  regard 
abroad  that  his  own  country  denies  him  because  the  main  issues 


A    I'lLlLlU'.    iM.    nil'.    KARLIEST    CHINESE    PERIOD. 

Attributed  to  Han  Kan. 
There  is  here  something  of  that   "  primal  and  immediate  per- 
ception of  form"  possest  by  "artists  of  the  youth  of  the  world." 
now  "evaporated  from  art  alike  in  F.ast  and  West." 

for  which  he  contended  are  not  in  these  distant  lands  obscured 
by  the  lesser  interests  that  at  home  cling  about  his  name.  In 
London,  Morris  was  called  a  "  poetic  upholsterer  "  and  there  was 
"  a  depreciation  in  the  phrase  which  exprest  a  very  common 
opinion  about  Morris,"  for  "he  lived  in  London,  made  speeches 
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at  street-corners,   and  had  his  shop  for  every  one  to  see  in 
Oxford  Street. "    But— 

"  In  Germany  they  see  him  from  farther  off,  and  they  see  the 
most  thorough,  systematic,  and  inspired  rebel  against  what  he 
would  have  called  the  prevailing  devil-worship  of  the  world. 
For  them  the  politician,  the  tradesman,  the  archeological  re- 
vivalist are  all  lost  in  the  poet  and  prophet.  We  can  by  an 
effort  of  imagination  conjecture  how  different  is  the  ideal  state 
described  in  '  News  from  Nowhere  '  from  the  ideal  state  of  the 
Pan-German ;  and,  when  we  have  done  this,  we  can  form  some 
notion  of  the  significance  which  '  News  from  Nowhere  '  must 
have  for  a  German  who  can  not  see  the  millennium  in  Pan- 
German  ideals.  In  England  Morris  is  in  conflict  with  the  lack 
of  ideals,  with  a  merely  hand-to-mouth  notion  of  life.  In  Ger- 
many he  must  seem  to  be  at  war  with  a  contrary  ideal,  with 
all  that  principled  and  systematic  materialism  which  has  made 
the  success  of  modern  Germany.  Perhaps  in  Morris'  poetry 
and  in  his  visionary  and  controversial  prose  the  German  hears 
the  long-supprest  voices  of  his  own  past,  and  remembers  once 
more  the  old  Germany  full  of  legends  and  dreams  and  disinter- 
ested wonder.  Morris  tries  to  tell  us  how  to  re-create  a  world 
such  as  that.  He  tries,  some  would  say,  to  put  the  clock  back. 
But  that  is  begging  the  whole  question.  He  would  argue  that 
we  and  the  modern  Germans  have  merely  put  the  clock  out  of 
order.  They  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  we  should  expect 
to  listen  to  him ;  but  Professor  Sieper  tells  us  they  are  listen- 
ing ;  and  that  may  be  the  first  sign  of  the  return  of  the  old 
German  spirit." 


ticable  plays,  much  less  successful  ones.  The  greater  number 
of  these  hastily  enlisted  aspirants  have  not  even  an  elementary 
conception  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  one  who  is  going 
to  make  a  business  of  playwriting.  The  drama,  more  fully  than 
any  other  representative  art,  gives  us  a  picture  of  life.  It 
counterfeits  with  marvelous  closeness,  despite  its  artificial 
limits,  the  conditions  of  reality,  and  does  this  with  preciseness 
and  attention  to  minute  details  absent  from  all  other  forms  of 


OUR  SILENT  ARMY  OF  PLAYWRIGHTS 

THE  ENORMOUS  rewards  of  the  successful  playwright 
seem  to  set  the  whole  world  writing  plays.  It  doubt- 
less looks  easy  to  the  tyro.  Mr.  Belasco  describes  a 
table  that  stands  by  his  bedside  piled  three  feet  deep  with 
manuscripts.  They  are  plays  that  have  rained  upon  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  are  only  the  siftings  of  a 
much  larger  pile  that  have  seemed  to  his  staff  of  readers  worth 
a  glance  from  his  eye.  As  the  newcomers  arrive  his  boy  lifts 
the  pile  and  places  them  at  the  bottom.  So  Mr.  Belasco 's 
leisure  hours  are  spent  over  a  task  that  never  ends.  If  one 
wonders  who  may  make  up  the  army  of  writers  that  supply  him 
and  similar  managers,  he  is  ready  with  hints  that  may  help  us 
uncover  an  aspiring  playwright  even  in  our  own  family  circle. 
In  The  Sunday  Magazine  we  read  this :  , 

"  It  is  inconceivable  that  some  one  of  your  acquaintance  is 
not  at  the  present  moment  confidently  at  work  upon  some  play 
which  will  soon  be  confided  to  the  tender  consideration  of  some 
producer— perhaps  to  myself,  as  likely  as  not.  And  with  what 
pride !  The  peacock  has  nothing  in  the  way  of  vanity  on  the 
young,  new,  fledgling  playwright!  And  these  conditions  hold 
true  in  every  walk  of  life. 

"  The  woman  of  society,  tired  for  a  time  of  social  activities, 
without  hesitation  flies  to  the  writing  of  a  play,  thinking  thus 
to  achieve  the  fulfilment  of  a  hastily  conceived  ambition  to 
shine  as  a  literary  person.  The  business  man,  perhaps  because 
he  is  imprest  with  the  dramatic  aspect  of  certain  transactions 
that  have  fallen  within  his  experience,  with  something  of  diffi- 
dence, perhaps,  takes  up  the  writing  of  a  play  ;  the  scholar,  the 
teacher,  the  propagandist,  imprest  with  the  opportunity  the 
theater  affords  for  the  spread  of  ideas,  hurriedly  take  up  their 
pens  and  write  what  they  fondly  believe  to  be  plays.  They  are 
all  at  it — politicians,  newspaper  men,  mechanics,  clerks,  dress- 
makers, firemen  and  policemen,  motormen,  grocers,  butchers, 
cooks,  any  number  of  them — all  are  writing  plays. 

"  I  do  not  say  this  in  jest.  It  is  sober  fact.  There  is  not  a 
calling  I  have  named,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  census  man 
on  his  recent  rounds  enumerated  many,  that  are  not  represented 
in  the  authorship  of  plays  that  have  been  sent  me  for  approval. 
Your  cook  is  a  persistent  playwright,  and  so  is  your  lady's  maid. 
The  plumber  playwright  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.  The 
chauffeur  playwright  is  an  established  fact,  and  I  suppose  the 
aeronaut  playwright  will  be  with  us  before  long.  These  state- 
ments may  seem  extreme  and  absurd ;  but  the  fact  is  serious ; 
it  is  appalling. 

"  I  may  say  here  that  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  that 
all  these  people  should  succeed  in  their  purpose  of  writing  prac- 


KWANYIN. 

From  a  Chinese  picture  in  the  British  Museum,  by  an  unknowa 
painter  of  the  Ytian  dynasty.  Here,  according  to  an  interpreter, 
is  seen  "Pity  at  the  heart  of  the  world,  perfuming  with  dropt 
flowers  the  stony  mountains  and  barren  waters  over  which  this 
incarnation  of  a  divine  tenderness  is  floating." 

representation.  For  this  reason  I  think  we  are  safe  in  assuming 
that  the  demands  of  the  drama  upon  its  creators  are  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  art.  The  dramatist's  must  be  the  mas- 
ter mind  which  knows  everything ;  his  the  world's  heart  which 
feels  everything ;  his  the  upper  soul  which  experiences,  tran- 
scends, everything." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  most  of  the  crowd  will  remain 
dumb  inglorious  playwrights,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
thing  that  looks  so  easy  is  really  one  of  the  hardest  of  all.  The 
new  playwright,  says  Mr.  Belacso,  "  should  first  make  certain 
that  he  has  a  story  to  tell,  the  nature  of  which  is  drama;  that 
is,  a  real  story  which  unfolds  in  a  dramatic  way  vital  experi- 
ences in  the  lives  of  his  characters,  and  not  merely  a  loosely 
connected  succession  of  distantly  related  incidents,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently the  work  of  the  tyro  at  dramatic  construction. "    Then — 

"  In  the  telling  of  his  story,  he  should  employ  such  agencies, 
and  only  such  agencies,  as  are  essential  to  its  proper  realization 
by  the  people  across  the  footlights,  the  audience ;  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  if  he  is  going  to  reproduce  during  two  hours' 
acting  upon  the  stage  a  series  of  events  that  in  reality  covers 
an  enormously  greater  period  of  time,  he  must  bar  all  unessen- 
tial details.  The  incidental  accompaniments  of  real  life  drama 
should  only.rarely  be  included.  In  other  words,  the  drama  is 
the  extracted  essence  of  life  put  up  in  condensed  form  for  quick 
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assimilation,  and  there  should  not  be  too  many  wrappings  to 
the  package. 

"  If  I  could  use  but  one  word  in  which  to  sum  up  the  advice 
of  which  young  playwrights  seem  to  stand  most  in  need,  the 
word  I  should  choose  is,  concentrate.  It  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  young  dramatist  that  he  will  not  concentrate.  I  say  this 
advisedly.  Of  the  many  thousands  of  plays  yearly  sent  for  my 
approval  by  far  the  greater  portion  are  rendered  valueless  from 
a  producing  view-point  through  their  lack  of  concentration. 

"  This  fault  is  shown  in  many  phases  of  play  construction  as 
practised  by  the  raw  hand  at  the  business ;  but  especially  in 
one  particular  does  it  put  a  hopeless  blight  upon  the  work  that 
contains  it.  This  is  in  the  playwright's  inability  to  concen- 
trate the  sympathetic  interest  of  the  audience  upon  that  char- 
acter or  set  of  characters  which  in  the  natural  order  of  events 
should  receive  it.  It  is  a  fatal  defect  to  have  two  or  three 
heroes,  heroines,  or  villains,  all  more  or  less  equal  in  importance, 
and  all  exerting  pulls  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  audience. 
The  playwright  should  single  out  one  couple  from  among  the 
characters  in  his  piece,  and  concentrate  upon  them  the  atten- 
tion, the  interest,  and  the  affection  of  his  audience,  and  he 
should  ruthlessly  thrust  into  the  background  any  figure  that 
steps  forward  and  threatens  to  disturb  the  priority  of  interest 
the  leading  characters  enjoy." 


TRYING  TO  MAKE  STUDENTS  STUDY 

VIEWED  as  public-service  corporations,  the  colleges 
should  be  expected  to  return  to  the  public  which  supports 
them,  the  best  service  that  can  be  had.  But  a  well- 
known  professor  is  quoted  as  admitting  that  "  the  American  col- 
lege is  deficient,  and  unnecessarily  deficient  alike  in  earnestness 
and  pedagogical  intelligence ;  that  in  consequence  our  college 
students  are  (andfor  the  most  part,  emerge)  flighty,  superficial, 
and  immature,  lacking,  as  a  class,  concentration,  seriousness, 
and  thoroughness."  Part  of  the  blame  is  put  upon  the  students 
themselves.  The  goals  sought  by  the  student  are  many,  but  in 
striving  to  reach  them,  says  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Page,  "  the  average 
undergraduate  puts  not  his  truet  in  scholarship."  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  the  American  college  does  not  give  to  the  coun- 
try "  men  who  have  been  taught  to  train  their  minds." 

Mr.  Page  has  collected  a  variety  of  facts  from  recent  visits  to 
Harvard  and  Princeton,  which  he  details  in  an  elaborate  article 
in  the  September  World^s  Work.  He  does  not  exempt  these 
two  institutions  from  the  charge.  He  tells  us  wherein  they 
have  been  made  conscious  of  shortcomings  and  are  trying  to 
work  amendments,  their  presidents  being  "  educational  '  insur- 
gents '  with  plans  for  reform  and  a  desire  for  greater  efficiency. " 
Harvard  awoke  to  its  needs,  we  are  told,  through  an  investiga- 
tion which  revealed  that  "  neither  the  faculty  nor  any  member 
of  it  had  accurate  knowledge  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
in  the  college."     Mr.  Page  writes: 

"  The  amount  of  work  done  by  the  students,  and  the  amount 
which  the  instructors  supposed  was  done  were  widely  at  vari- 
ance. The  instructors  seemed  to  think  that  each  course  should 
require  about  six  hours  a  week  outside  of  the  three  hours  spent 
in  the  lecture-room.  The  average,  as  reported  by  the  under- 
graduates, was  less  than  three  and  one-half  hours  a  week. 
More  than  half  of  these  reports  came  from  highest-rank  men. 
The  poorer  workers  probably  spent  less  than  two  and  a  half 
hours.  As  the  committee  reported,  *  The  average  amount  of 
study  was  discreditably  small.' 

"  Weekly  quizzes  were  begun  in  almost  every  course.  The 
office  became  stricter  about  absences.  The  screws  were  put  on 
in  an  effort  to  force  the  undergraduates  to  work.  But  the  elect- 
ive system  still  offered  the  unawakened  and  shiftless  student 
one  escape.  The  large  preliminary  courses  could  not  be  made 
so  exacting  as  the  smaller  courses  which  followed.  The  lazy, 
therefore,  chose  the  preliminary  courses  in  all  kinds  of  unre- 
lated subjects,  from  Indie  philology  to  fine  arts. 

"  These  measures  have  resulted  in  more  work,  but,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said  of  the  work  at  Princeton,  '  not  enough  to  get 
excited  about. ' 

"  A  second  investigation  made  in  1909  showed  plainly  enough 
the  reason  for  the  lack  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  in  Harvard 


(and  the  evil  is  as  prevalent  in  other  institutions  as  in  Harvard, 
tho  few  have  been  so  frank  about  admitting  it).  The  follow- 
ing are  the  reasons  given  by  students  for  not  striving  for 
scholarship  honors  or  a  degree  with  distinction  : 

UNDERGRADUATE  REASONS  AGAINST   SCHOLARSHIPS 

No.  oj 
Reason  Students 

Would  interfere  with  other  pursuits  more  worth  while  47 

Would  require  too  much  specializing 35 

Did  not  think  it  is  worth  while  33 

Did  not  think  it  is  worth  the  efifort  28 

Did  not  feel  that  they  liad  enough  natural  ability  to  try  23 

Did  not  know  of  it,  or  on  account  of  not  being  started  right  in 

freshman  year 20 

No  good  for  business  is 

"  And  a  variety  of  other  reasons  showed  a  disbelief  in  the 
value  of  scholarship.  Even  a  third  of  the  candidates  for  honors 
answered  '  no  '  to  the  question :  'Do  you  consider  rank,  or  a  de- 
gree with  distinction,  or  a  literary  prize  to  be  a  trustworthy 
indication  of  ability  ?  ' 

"  The  undergraduate  feels  that  the  by-products  of  his  college 
life  are  more  important  than  the  main  business." 

If  Harvard  or  Princeton  should  develop  a  faculty  in  which 
every  man  is  a  real  teacher  or  should  develop  a  system  under 
which  all  the  faculty  are  obliged  to  teach  effectively,  says  Mr. 
Page,  it  would  be  a  national,  not  a  local,  achievement.  He 
characterizes  some  college  teachers  as  "  so  casual  "  in  the  man- 
ner of  introducing  their  subjects  that  "the  undergraduate  feels 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance."  Still  others  "  of  a  nig- 
gardly nature,  monopolize  the  subjects  themselves,  acquire 
knowledge  without  end,  but  allow  very  little  to  escape  for  the 
benefit  of  their  classes."  When  President  Wilson  took  the  helm 
at  Princeton,  he  tackled  the  subject  by  waging  war  on  the  long- 
distance method  of  transmission  of  learning.  This  was  the 
means  he  employed : 

"  Every  lecturer  was  to  meet  a  certain  number  of  the  men  in 
his  course,  in  groups  of  four  or  five,  at  least  once  a  week.  The 
other  students  who  were  not  in  the  lecturers'  sections  met  pre- 
ceptors who  had  charge  of  them  in  three  out  of  their  five  courses. 
Every  boy  went  three  times  a  week  to  an  informal  conference 
with  his  preceptor — his  particular  teacher — and  twice  a  week 
to  conferences  with  lecturers. 

"  At  first  there  was  some  opposition  to  this  scheme  by  the 
lecturers,  but  it  has  died  out,  for  they  find  that  the  conferences 
are  as  helpful  to  them  as  to  the  boys.  The  lecturers  can  tell 
from  their  conferences  whether  or  not  the  lectures  or  the  read- 
ing have  taken  hold  of  their  classes.  President  Wilson  told  me 
of  his  own  course  in  jurisprudence  that,  when  he  first  began  to 
lecture,  seventeen  years  ago,  he  talked  on  the  assumption  that 
the  boys  had  done  enough  of  the  reading  he  assigned  to  under- 
stand the  A  B  C  of  the  subject.  He  soon  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  was  an  unwarranted  assumption.  He  was  obliged 
to  explain  every  new  point,  even  every  term.  This  laborious 
process  did  not  leave  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  more  signifi- 
cant and  broader  aspects  of  the  subject.  Now  he  is  again  lec- 
turing on  the  assumption  with  which  he  began.  But  now  it  is 
founded  on  fact — at  least  somewhat  on  fact.  These  informal 
conferences — the  preceptorial  system — constitute  his  first  attack 
upon  the  old  condition.  He  allows  the  corporals  of  the  teach- 
ing army  to  handle  a  few  men  at  a  time,  and  if  they  are  good 
corporals  they  can  do  this  as  well  as  the  generals,  and  the  gen- 
erals are  given  much  more  intelligent  troops  to  lead  in  the 
larger  intellectual  maneuvers. " 

The  preceptorial  conferences  have  nothing  of  the  classroom 
stiffness  about  them,  as  this  shows : 

"  The  boys  sit  around.  They  can  smoke  if  they  wish.  .  .  . 
The  men  are  unembarrassed,  at  ease,  and  comfortable.  They 
are  not  even  required  to  attend,  but  they  do  so,  because  with- 
out the  preceptor's  approval  they  can  not  take  the  examinations 
for  the  course.  Some  of  the  preceptors  have  established  such 
relations  with  their  men  that  when  one  is  absent  he  will  ex- 
plain later  his  non-appearance  as  if  he  had  missed  a  dinner  en- 
gagement. There  is  no  longer  a  gulf  between  the  faculty  and 
the  undergraduates.  The  preceptors  in  particular  know  their 
men,  and  know  them  well,  for  they  meet  the  same  men  three 
times  a  week.  Some  of  the  preceptors  have  been  elected  hon- 
orary members  of  the  undergraduate  clubs,  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
common sight  to  see  preceptors  and  students  dining  together." 
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WHAT  AMERICA  IS:  How  it  has  been  made  so 


THE  MAKING    OF  AMERICA 

EiHted  by  U,  S.  Senator  RoM.  M.  La  Folleiie 

And  written  by  370  of  the  men  who  have  actually  made  the  America  of  Today,  including 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  H.  Taft,  James  J.  Hill,  Elihu  Root,  Grover 
Cleveland,   Thomas  A.  Edison  and    the  greatest  industrial  organizers  of  America  —  making  the 
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Before  "The  Making  of  America"  spoke,  the  history  of  American  achievement  was  but  little  more  than  debate. 
This  splendid  work  cancels  debate  and  hands  down  to  posterity  a  decision  from  which  no  appeal  can  be  taken. 
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We  have  become  the  leading  business  nation  of 
the  world.  We  have  acquired  one  half  the  wea.lth 
of  the  earth.  Our  farmers  produce  one-half  the 
food  consumed  by  all  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
globe  and  our  factories  clothe  three-fourths  of 
them.  Single  American  cities  manufacture  more 
than  any  foreign  nation.  The  product  of  the 
American  workshops  is  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe. 

The  energy  of  the  American  workman  is  esti- 
mated to  equal  that  of  Germany,  France  and  Eng- 
land combined.  We  pay  out  in  wages  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Three-fourths 
of  all  the  inventions  are  conceived  by  American 
brains  and  executed  by  American  craftsmen.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  money  is  given  away  in  New 
York  than  is  spent  for  food  in  London. 

We  have  seen  our  country  grow — we  have,  w^ith 
our  own  eyes,  beheld  that  wonderful  pageant  we 
call  American  Success.  But  having  seen  and 
heard,  we  yet  have  lacked  that  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  why  and  how  of  it  which  should  be 
the  essential  possession  oi  every  American  under 
the  flag.  In  other  words,  the  individual  Amer- 
ican does  not  know  how  America  was  made, 
because  of  the  conspicuous  fact  he  has  had  no 
way  of  knowing  it — no  quick  and  easy  and 
feasible  method  of  getting  that  desirable  infor- 
mation. And  the  need  of  this  information  was 
never    so    apparent    as    it    is    at  the   present 


time,  when  the  individual  American  is  called 
upon  to  decide  for  himself  questions  which 
will  have  a  permanent  effect  upon  himself  and 
his  business  and  his  posterity. 

"The  Making  o^  America"  should  be  the  most 
prominent  work  in  every  library  in  America,  pri- 
vate or  public.  Every  man  in  business  needs  it — 
every  man  beginning  a  career  doubly  needs  it. 
Every  lawyer,  every  doctor,  every  professional 
man,  every  student  will  find  it  the  most  useful 
reference  work  in  existence. 

It  is  illustrated,  not  with  pictures  of  men,  but 
with  hundreds  of  pictures  about  men,  giving  more 
information  in  five  minutes  than  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere  in  as  many  hours.  The  information  is 
supplemented  by  hundreds  of  diagrammatic  charts, 
mathematically  drawn  to  scale — in  this,  a  complete 
record  of  American  achievement.  More  than  10,000 
colored  designs  are  used.  Government  experts  of 
every  nation  were  employed  in  bringing  together 
this  information. 

Many  thousand  sets  of  the  work  h?ve  been 
subscribed  for  by  the  heads  of  Governments,  cab- 
inet officers,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
Federal  and  State  judges,  United  States  senators 
and  representatives,  governors,  heads  of  universi- 
ties, professors  and  men  prominent  in  American 
industry. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

THE  pleasant  imagery  in  the  poem 
"Emilia"  does  not  receive  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  perfect  musical  setting.  Awk- 
ward hitches,  hesitant  phrases,  and  slightly 
dissonant  stanzas  break  the  thread  of 
melody.  Otherwise  the  verses  measure  to 
the  high  standard  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
They  move  with  a  glittering  veil  of  romance 
.and  mystery.  They  have  an  outline  in  vague- 
ness and  are  flung  out  to  be  apprehended,  not 
dissected. 

Emnia 

Bv  Ellen  Angus  French 

Halfway  up  the  Hemlock  valley  turnpike. 

In  the  bend  of  Silver  Water's  arm, 
Where  the  deer  come  trooping  down  at  even, 

Drink  the  cowslip  pool,  and  fear  no  barm, 
Dwells  Emilia, 

Flower  of  the  fields  of  Camlet  Farm. 

Sitting  sewing  by  the  western  window- 
As  the  too  brief  mountain  sunshine  flies. 

Hast  thou  seen  a  slender-shouldered  figure 
With  a  chestnut  braid,  Minerva-wise, 

Round  her  temples, 
Shadowing  her  gray,  enchanted  eyes? 

When  the  freshets  flood  the  Silver  Water, 
When  the  swallow  flying  northward  braves 

Sleeting  rains  that  sweep  the  birchen  foothills 
Where  the  windflowers'  pale  plantation  waves — 

(Fairy   gardens 
Springing  from  the  dead  leaves  in  their  graves) 

Falls  forgotten,  then,  Emilia's  needle; 

Ancient  ballads,  fleeting  through  her  brain, 
Sing  the  cuckoo  and  the  English  primrose. 

Outdoors  calling  with  a  quaint  refrain; 
And  a  rainbow 

Seems  to  brighten  through  the  gusty  rain. 

Forth  she  goes,  in  some  old  dress  and  faded, 
Fearless  of  the  showery  shifting  wind; 

Kilted  are  her  skirts  to  clear  the  mosses. 

And  her  bright  braids  in  a  kerchief  pinned, — 

Yoimger  sister 
Of  the  damsel-errant  Rosalind. 

While  she  helps  to  serve  the  harvest  supper 

In  the  lantern-Ughted  village  hall, 
Moonlight  rises  on  the  burning  woodland. 

Echoes  dwindle  from  the  distant  Fall. 
Hark,  Emilia! 

In  her  ear  the  airy  voices  call. 

Hidden  papers  in  the  dusky  garret. 
Where  her  few  and  secret  poems  lie, — 

Thither  flies  her  heart  to  join  her  treasure. 
While  she  serves,  with  absent-musing  eye. 

Mighty  tankards 
Foaming  cider  in  the  glasses  high. 

"Would  she  mingle  with  her  young  companions! " 

.  Vainly  do  her  aunts  and  uncles  say; 
Ever,  from  the  village  sports  and  dances. 
Early  missed,  Emilia  slips  away. 

Wliither  vanished? 
With  what  unimapined  mates  to  play? 

Did  they  seek  her,  wandering  by  the  water. 

They  should  find  her  comrades  shy  and  strange: 

Queens  and  princesses  and  saints  and  fairies. 
Dimly  moving  in  a  cloud  of  change: — 

Desdemona; 
Mariana  of  the  Moated  Grange. 

Up  this  valley  to  the  fair  and  market 

When  young  farmers  from  the  southward  ride. 

Oft  they  linger  at  a  sound  of  chanting 
In  the  meadows  by  the  turnpike  side; 

Long  they  listen. 
Deep  in  fancies  of  a  fairy  bride. 
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We  take  from  The  Atlantic  this  suggestive^ 
impressionistic  pen-sketch  of  Whistler. 

Whistler 

(At  the  Metropolitan  Museum) 

By  Margaret  Steele  Anderson 

So  sharp  the  sword,  so  airy  the  defense! 
As  'twere  a  play,  or  delicate  pretense; 
So  fine  and  strange — so  snbtly-poisfid,  too — 
The  e>roist  that  looks  forever  through! 

That  winged  spirit — air  and  grace  and  fire — • 
A-Hutter  at  the  frame,  is  your  desire; 
Nay,  it  is  yon — who  never  knew  the  net, 
Exquisite,  vain — whom  we  shall  not  forget! 

Mr.  Padraic  (loluni  belongs  to  the- 
"younger  choir"  of  Ireland  that  is  rapidly 
rising  into  literary  prominence  under  sucb 
leaders  as  John  Synge  and  W.  B.  Yeats. 
Mr.  Colum  has  published  several  A'^olumes 
of  verse  and  has  placed  two  or  three  success- 
ful plays.  "An  Idyll"  is  one  of  his  latest  con- 
tributions to  the  London  Nation. 

An  Idyll 

By  Padraic  Cqlu.m 

Good-niglU .'    We've  xvalctied  together,  and  have  seen 

the  woods  grow  black. 
Good-night !     The    moth-like   owls   aweep   out   upoi: 

their  track. 

You  stay  at  last  at  my  bosom  with  yoiir  beauty 

young  and  rare, 
Tho  your  light  limbs  are  as  limber  as  the  foal's 

that  follows  the  mare, 
Brow  fair  and  young  and  stately,  where  thought 

has  now  begun. 
Hair  bright  as  the  breast   of  the  eagle  when  he 

strains  up  to  the  sun  ! 

In  the  space  of  a  broken  castle  I  found  you  on  a  day 
When  the  call  of  the  new-come  cuckoo  went  with 
me  all  the  way; 

LACK  OF  MONEY 
Was  a  Godsend  in  This  Case. 


It  is  not  always  that  a  lack  of  money  is  a 
benefit. 

A  lady,  of  Green  Forest,  Ark.,  owes  her 
health  to  the  fact  that  she  could  not  pay  in 
advance  the  fee  demanded  by  a  specialist  to 
treat  her  for  stomach  trouble.  In  telling  of 
her  case  she  says : 

"I  had  been  treated  by  four  different 
physicians  during  10  years  of  stomach 
trouble.  Lately  I  called  on  another  who 
told  me  he  could  not  cure  me  ;  that  I  had 
neuralgia  of  the  stomach.  Then  I  went  to  a 
specialist  who  told  me  I  had  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  and  said  he  could  cure  me  in  four 
months  but  would  have  to  have  his  money 
down.  I  could  not  raise  the  necessary  sum 
and  in  my  extremity  I  was  led  to  quit  coffee 
and  try  Postum . 

"  So  I  stopped  coffee  and  gave  Postum  a 
thorough  trial  and  the  results  have  been 
magical.  I  now  sleep  well  at  night,  some- 
thing I  had  not  done  for  a  long  time;  the 
pain  in  my  stomach  is  gone  and  I  am  a 
different  woman. 

"I  dreaded  to  quit  coffee  because  every 
time  I  have  tried  to  stop  it  I  suffered  from 
severe  headaches,  so  I  continued  to  drink  it 
although  I  had  reason  to  believe  it  was 
injurious  to  me  and  was  the  cause  of  my 
stomach  trouble  and  extreme  nervousness. 
But  when  I  had  Postum  to  shift  to  it 
different. 

"To  my  surprise  I  did  not  miss  coffee 
when  I  began  to  drink  Postum. 

"Coffee  had  been  steadily  and  surely 
killing  me  and  I  didn't  fully  realize  what 
was  doing  it  until  I  quit  and  changed  to 
Postum.  " 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
C4>pear8  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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NIGHT    LETTER 

THE  WESTERN   UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


(ncoM»oit*T(« 


25.0OO  OFnCES   IN   AMERICA  CABLE  SERVICE  TO  ALL  THE  WORLD 

ROBERT  C.    CLOWRY,   PACSIDCNT  «I|.VIDIRC    anoOKS,   OINIHAL   MANAfilR 


4ICMIVKn'»  N*. 


Send  ih«foiiow;na  night  letter  subject  t«  j 

th«  t«rms  on  b»ck  hereof   which  art  h«r«bV  agr»«d  4o  ^ 


&s^^^t^^Mf^'^ ' " ' 


"NI6HT  LEHERS"  EASILY  SENT 

There  are  three  ways  of  sending  a  "Night 
Letter" — you  can  hand  it  in  at  one  of  the  25,000 
Western  Union  Offices — you  can  telephone,  or 
ring  a  call  box,  and  have  a  messenger  come  for 
it — you  can  dictate  it  over  the  telephone  and  have 
it  charged  in   a  monthly  account. 

"Night  Letters"  are  telegraphed  at  night 
and  delivered  the  next  morning,  but  they  may 
be  sent  in  at  any  time  during  the  day  or  evening, 
up  to  midnight. 

A  fifty  word  "Night  Letter"  may  be  sent 
at  the  day  rate  of  ten  words,  with  one- fifth  of 
this  rate  for  each  additional  ten  words. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Prompt,  Efficient  Popular  Service. 


All  cement,  brick  and  stucco  exteriors  need 

PETRIFAX  Cement  Coating 

Without  it  rain  and  dampness  are  sure  to  penetrate, 
causing  damage  and  unsanitary  conditions. 

Petrifax  waterproofs  the  exterior.  It  consists  of  a  min- 
eral base,  which  is  carried  into  the  pores  of  the  cement  by 
a  Volatile  liquid,  which  evaporates  qnicklT,  leaving  a  hard 
yet  elastic  surface  that  will  not  crack,  chip  nor  peel,  even 
under  climatic  changes.  To  cement  and  stucco  it  gives  a 
uniform  and  pleasing  color  that  these  materials  them- 
selves never  have,  and  without  destroying  their  texture. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  successful  waterproof 
coating.  We  are  always  glad  to  answer  questions.  Ask 
for  Booklet. 

DexterBrothersCo.,  llLVr^fl^iX'vlr 

Maliers  of  Dextei  Brothers'  English  Shingle  Stains 
AGENTS  :  H.  M.  Hooker  Co.,  Chicago;  John  D.  S.  Potts. 
218  Race  St.,  Philadelphia;  Carolina  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  Birmingham  and  Montgomery,  Ala.:  Jacksonville, 
Fla..  Charleston,  S.  C,  New  Orleans,  La.  and  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
C.  M.  Brock  ett  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  City.   Mo.;   Sherman 

Kimball.  San  Francisco.   California;    F.   S.    Combs,    Halifax. 
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Soda  Crackers 

Safe  From 
Contamination 

IJNEEDA  Biscuit,  in  their  dust  tight, 
moisture  proof  package,  are  pro- 
tected against  all  those  harmful 
elements  to  which  bulk  soda  crackers 
are  open — dust,  germs,  dampness, 
odors,  handling,  and  even  insects. 

Maybe  you've  seldom  thought 
about  the  matter.  Maybe  you've 
never  realized  as  you've  tried  to  eat 
a  tasteless,  tough,  ordinary  cracker, 
what  uncleanliness  and  deterioration 
it  has  gone  through. 

Be  on  the  safe  side! — 
Buy    Uneeda    Biscuit ! 
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NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 

COMPANY 


(Never  sold 
in  bulk) 


for  a  package 


Stomach  Comfort 

MURRAY'S 

CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

Absolutely  unmedicated.  Prevent  iermenlation, 
absorb  all  gases,  and  sweeten  the  stomach.  A  bad 
complexion  is  wonderfully   benefited  by    theii   daily  use. 

Fr***  1  Cin  '"  stamps,  a  full-size  25c.  box 
1  UI     lV/«„.  mailed   for  trial.        Once  only. 

A.  J.  DITMAN,         I  Astor  House,  N.Y. 


The  Charm 

of 

Cream  Mint 

is  in  its  freshness, 
flavor,  purity  and 
delicacy  of  texture 
— ail  found  in 

U- ALL- NO 

•AFTER    DINNER  MINT* 

Famous  everywhere  as  a  delicious 
confection  for  any  occasion. 

Sold  in  air-light  tins  hy  grocrn,  con/ettionert  and  drug* 
gittl.      IS  not  at  your  cifalfi^i  tend  10c  for  a  lihrral  hoXt 

MMUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA  439  N.  I2tm  St..Phiud-*. 


SLIP,  A  BOX  OF 


CANDIES 
IN  VOUR  GRIP. 


IT 

TAKES 

BUT 

LITTLE 

ROOM 

AND 

MAKES  you 

DOUBL'!^   WELCOME 


Yoii  stood  by  tho  loosened  stones  that  were  rough 

and   black  witli  age. 
The  fawn  beloved  of  the  hunter  in  the  panther's 

broken   cage! 

So  we  went  down  together  by  patlis  your  child- 
hood knew, 

Hetnole  yon  went  beside  me,  like  the  spirit  of  the 
dew; 

Hard  were  the  hedge-rows  still,  sloe-bloom  was 
llieir  scanty  dower: 

Yo\i  slipt  it  within  j'our  bosom,  the  bloom  that 
scarce  is  flower  ! 

.\nd  now  you  stay  at  my  bosom  with  your  beauty 

young  and  rare, 
Tho  your  light  limbs  are  as  limber  as  the  foal's 

that  follows  the  mare. 
But  always  I  will  see  you  on  paths  your  chil<lhood 

knew 
When  remote  you  went  beside  me  like  the  spirit 

of  the  dew  I 

"The  Fiddler's  Farewell,"  contributed  to 
the  current  Nation  (London)  by  Alfred 
Noyes,  is  a  readable  poem  that  swings  along 
with  an  easy  melody  and  an  obvious  pathos. 

The    Fiddler's   Farewell 

By  Alfred  Noyes 

With  my  fiddle  to  my  shoulder, 

And  mj'  hair  turning  gray. 
And  my  heart  growing  older, 

I  must  shuffle  on  my  way, 
Tho  there's  not  a  hearth  to  greet  me, 

I  must  reap  as  I  sowed. 
And — the  sunset  shall  meet  me 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 

O,  the  whin's  a  dusky  yellow, 

And  the  road  a  rosy  white. 
And  the  blackbird's  call  is  mellow 

At  the  falling  of  night, 
And  there's  honey  in  the  heather 

Where  we'll  make  our  last  abode, 
My  tunes  and  me  together. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 

I  have  fiddled  for  your  city. 

Thro'  market-place  and  inn, 
I  have  poured  forth  my  pity 

On  your  grief  and  your  sin! 
But  your  riches  are  your  burden, 

And  your  pleasure  is  your  goath 
I've  the  whin-gold  for  guerdon 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 

Your  village  lights'll  call  me 

As  the  lights  of  home  the  dead, 
But  a  black  night  befall  tne 

Ere  your  pillows  rest  my  headl 
God  be  praised,  tho'  like  a  jewel 

Every  cottage  casement  showed, 
There's  a  star  that's  not  so  cruel 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 

Nay,  beautiful  and  kindly 

Are  the  faces  drawing  nigh; 
But  I  gaze  at  them  blindly 

And   hasten,  hasten  by: 


LEARN  TO  DRINK  TEA, 

If  you  are  not  already  a  tea  drinker,  learn 
to  drink  this  delicious  and  healthful  bever- 
age. If  you  have  tried  tea  and  it  has  not, 
appealed  to  you,  try  "  Salada"Cey!on  Tea 
and  you'll  understand  why  peo])le  enjoy  tea. 

Pure  t^'a  is  the  greatest  health  drink  man 
has  learned  to  manufacture.  _  ft  gently 
stimulates  without  re-action  and  is  one  of  the 
beverages  that  can  be  drunk  for  :i  lifetime 
without  injury  to  the  system.  It  strsngthens 
the  sick,  sustains  the  feeble,  refnjshes  the 
body  and  invigorates  the  mind. 

"Salatla  "  Ceylon  Tea  is  tea  in  iits  purest 
and  most  delicious  forn>. 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  **Salada'* 
.send"  ten  cents  for  a  trial  packajie  which 
makes  forty  cups. 

Our  booklet  "The  Story  of  the  Tea  Plant" 
sent  free.  Address  "Salada  "  Ten,  Co. ,  198 
West  Broadwav,  New  York. 
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For  (),  no  face  of  woiuior 

Oil  earth  lias  ever  slowed 
Like  the  one  that  waits  me  yomior 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 

Jler  lace  is  lit   with  spleiiilor! 

She  dwells  beyond  the  skies! 
But  deep,  deep  and  tender 

Are  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 
The  angels  .see  them  glistenins 

In  pity  for  my  load; 
And — she's  waiting  there,  she's  listening 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

TWO  LEADERS  OF  THE  "OLD  GUARD 

OUR  energ(!tic  ex-Presidont  says  in  a 
public  statement  that  the  leaders  of 
the  New  York  RepubUcan  machine  "will 
have  all  the  fight  they  want"  in  opposing 
his  principles  at  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention. P^vidently  the  "Old  Guard"  have 
a  battle  l)efore  them,  and  it  is  now  an 
opportune  moment,  "just  before  the  battle," 
to  size  up  the  generals.  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hen- 
drick  gives  us  in  the  current  McClure's  an 
interesting  estimate  of  two  of  their  leaders, 
William  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  and  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Speaker  of  the  New  York 
Assembly.  Mr.  Hendrick  considers  that 
"were  a  successor  to  Piatt  possible  under 
present  conditions,  Barnes  would  unquestion- 
ably be  that  successor,  as  he  is  the  strongest 
and  ablest  leader  in  the  State.     Moreover: 


Barnes  furnishes  an  interesting  study  in 
heredity  and  social  environment.  By  all 
outward  signs  he  should  have  been  a  man 
of  light  and  leading  in  his  community.  He 
comes  of  the  most  approved  New  England 
stock;  the  first  William  Barnes  was  one  of 
the  original  settlers  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
in  1635.  Barnes'  father  was  William  Barnes, 
the  first  Insurance  Commissioner  of  New 
York;  his  grandfather  was  Thurlow  Weed, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  f  arty 
in  New  York  State.  Weed  was  clearly  a 
two-sided  figure:  together  with  an  unex- 
ampled and  not  overscrupulous  abilitj'  at 
political  manipulation,  he  had  real  capacity 
for  unselfish  public  service.  A  student  of 
heredity  might  reasonably  conclude  that 
William  Barn&s  had  inherited  much  of  his 
grandfather's  political  acumen  without  the 
latter's  real  patriotism  and  gift  for  public 
usefulness.  History  furnishes  a  similar  case 
in  Aaron  Burr,  who  inherited  in  large  measure 
the  intellectual  keenness  of  his  philosophic 
grandfather,  Jonathan  Edwards,  without 
taking  over  his  moral  enthusiasms.  Barnes 
was  trained  in  a  quiet,  well-bred  home;  as 
a  child,  he  was  a  favorite  of  his  distinguished 
grandfather,  who  remembered  him  hand- 
somely in  his  will.  He  was  a  studious  boy, 
with  a  fondness  for  reading  and  writing ;  at 
the  Albany  Academy,  where  he  prepared  for 
Harvard,  he  ranked  second  in  his  class.  In 
Harvard,  likewise,  he  made  a  highly  credit- 
able record.  He  was  graduated  magna  cum 
lavde  in  1888,  nineteenth  in  a  class  of  nearly 
three  hundred,  taking  honors  in  liis  favoi- 
ite  subjects,  history,  political  science,  and 
metaphysics. 

All  this  makes  rather  strange  reading  now, 
for  the  familiar  sight  of  William  Barnes  in 
the  cafe  of  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  surrounded  I 

Our  readers  are 


Is  Your  Appearance  Worth  a  Postal^ — 


or  a  two  cent  stamp.'' 

That's  the  only  expense  attached  to 
your  getting  a  real  style  book  —  an 
absolute  authority  in  fashions  for  men. 

Furthermore,  the  Adler-Rochester 
Style  Book — for  Fall  and  Winter,  1910- 
11 — shows  what  \s  possible  in  clothes. 

It  takes  you  through  the  famous 
Adler-Rochester  plant — the  finest 
tailoring  institution  in  the  world.  It 
tells, briefly  and  interestingly,  the  reason 


why  our  clothes  are  worn  by  the  best 
dressed  men  today. 

We've  designed  y«ir/)'-o«^  styles  thi?. 
Fall.  Let  this  book  be  your  guide  in 
which  style  is  best  for  you. 

Learn  from  it  how  the  Jinest  first- 
grade  clothes  are  made,  and  how  you 
may  get  them  at  oriV/V/^zry  good  clothes' 
prices.  Then  you'll  realize  why  you 
will  be  better  dressed  —  and  without 
any  greater  outlay — if  you  demand 


ADLER^RCrHESTER^CLOTH  ES 


You'll  find  that  the  merchant  who 
handles  our  clothes  in  your  town  has 
your  interests  at  heart.  Otherwise  he'  d 
be  selling  other  clothes — entirely  in 
his  own  interests. 

The  name  and  address  of  this  mer- 
chant accompanies  the  Adler-Roches- 
ter Fall  Style  Book. 


L.  ADLER,  BROS.  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  value  of  this  book  to  you  —  or 
to  any  man  who  esteems  his  appear- 
ance— is  priceless. 

Yet  it  is  yours  for  a  simple  request. 
Ask  for  Edition  K,  and  mail  today.  To 
delay  may  be  to  forget.  To  forget  is 
to  continue  buying  clothes  haphazard 
— to  be  a  loser  in  purse  and  in  appear- 
ance,     jlct  now  ! 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 

SEND    for   our  new  catalogue  B  —  something   unusually 
attractive — which  we  will  mail  you  free  on  request. 
Prices  are  lower  than   others 

on  Sanitary  Claw  Foot,  Mission  and  Standard  styles;  solid  in 
^ '   appearance,  no  disfig-uring  iron  bands,  guaranteed  Grand  Rapids 
quality  with  exclusive  features.      Solti  by  dealers  or  direct. 

Gunn  Furniture  Co., 19  Victoria  St., Grand  Rapids,Mich. 
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"An  Invitation  to  the  Dance" 

All  the  waltz  kings,  all  the  music  monarchs  from  Strauss  to  Sousa, 
from  Chopin  to  Chaminade,  are  your  subjects — 

Cf)e  BalUtoin  paper#iano 

furnishes  fingers  of  fairy  fleetness  and  the  power  to  accent  like  an 
artist.     Yet  you  control  the  performance;  your  rhythmic  feeling  rules. 

The  Catalogue,  describing:  Baldwin  player  construction,  is  complete 
•with  player  facts.  I^etussendit.  Comparison  between  the  Baldwin" 
and  other  piano-playing  inventions  emphasizes  Baldwin  superiority. 


Chicago 

262  Wabash  Ave. 

New  York 

8  E.  34th  Street 
Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn'a  St. 


CINCINNATI 

l,ouisville  Boston 

425  S.  Fourth  Ave.  40  Huntington  Ave. 


St.  I/)uis 

1013  Olive  Street 

San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 

Denver 

1626  California  St 
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Send  for  our  Free  Booklet 

And   see  how  an  Aldine  Fireplace 
is  suited  to  your  needs. 

YOU    can   get    as    much    heat    with    one 
Aldine  Fireplace  and  save  60%  of  your 
fuel  bill  as  from  four  common  grates. 

This  is  because  it 
is  really  a  return  draft 
stove  in  fireplace 
form.  85%  of  the 
heat  is  thrown  out  into 
the  room  instead  of  85% 
being  wasted  as  in  com- 
mon grates. 

It  can  be  set  in  any  chimney  opening-  at  half 
the  cost  of  a  common  grate,  no  special  chimney 
construction  is  necessary, 
no  pipe  M  connect,  extra 
large  fire  pot;  made  in 
seven  patterns,  at  prices 
no  higher  than  any  good 
common  grate. 

50,000  now  in  use. 


Hot  Water  Bottle 

and  Gjmbination  Fountain  Syringe 

J{  blessing 

to  every 

member 

of  the 

feitiily 


Mission  design 


"f.-" 


i  HOrAin  CHAMBCRS 
THA T HfATA/ft  ORA WN 
Off  TMS  riOOt  THfiOUOf* 


Satisfaction    guaranteed 
or  your  money  back. 

Rathbone  Fireplace  Mfg.  Co. 

S909  Clyd*  Park  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Insist 

11  pon  the 

Wolpole  Fusililo 

Core  Hot  "Water 

Bottio  of  your  (IniCKist 


No  scams,  joints 
or  cement    to  give 
way.    even     thoiiKh 
tilled   with   boilina 
water.  No  wire  used 
in  the  constrnrtion 
to  eventually  destroy 
the  rubber. 
Never  disappoints. 
Most  economical  be- 
cause itwill  outlast  two 
ordinary  bottles.     Costs 
no  more  than  many  others. 


It  he  cannot  supply  yon,  order 
from  us  direct,  civing  his  name,  encloflinc  express  or  money 
order,  and  wo  will  send  it  prepaid.  Remember  our  guar- 
antee (Instead  of  "  Clllltlon'')  is  your  protection. 

1  qt.,$1.78;2qt..$2;3qt.,$2.2B;4qt.,$2.80.    Combi- 
nation Hot  Water  Bottle  tt.  Syringe,  2  qt.,  $2.78;  Sqt.,  $3. 

WALPOLE  RUBBER  CO..  185  Sommer  St..  Boiton,  Msu, 


by  a  hilarious  and  bibulous  company,  sug- 
gests little  of  the  sanctity  and  modest  culture 
usually  associated  with  the  name  of  John 
Harvard,     The  man's  personality  and  politi- 
cal methods  would  rather  imply  an  origin 
from  the  ranks  of  Tammany  Hall.     He  is 
a  big,  brazen,  loud-talking  man — red-faced, 
red-necked,  well  dressed,  and  with  precisely 
that  bullyish  energj',  that  capacity  to  rule 
through  fear,  that  daredevil  wilfulness  and 
determination  never  to  compromise  with  his 
opponents,  which  explain  the  rise  of  so  many 
Tammany    chieftains.     The   old-time   Tam- 
many leader,  as  a  yoimg  man,  forged  ahead 
in  politics  by  virtue  of  his  ability  with  his 
fists;  and  though  Barnes  probably  has  no 
exceptional  pugilistic  talents,  it  is  by  poUti- 
cal  hard  fighting,  hard  hitting,  and  giving 
no    quarter,    that   he   has    made   his   way. 
Even   among   his   immediate   followers   few 
love  Barnes,   though  everybody  fears  him. 
He  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  physical 
and  mental  force;  he  is  constantly  moving, 
and  even  when  engaged  in  private  conver- 
sation  he   stalks   up   and   down   the   room, 
talking  rapidly,  incisivelj',  in  a  quick,  stac- 
cato   voice    that    sometimes    approaches    a 
snarl,    emphasizing   his   remarks   by   wildly 
waving  a    cigaret.     Barnes,    indeed,    is    an 
irrepressible  talker,  and  at  his  famous  politi- 
cal   dinners,    surrounded    by    his    cheering 
followers,  he  is  possest  of  a  certain  rough 
eloquence.     On   these   occasions,   as   on   all 
others,   he  discusses  political  matters  with 
an  engaging  frankness  and  makes  no  attempts 
to  conceal  the  secrets  of  his  political  success. 
And  in  politics  Barnes  is  an  out-and-out 
materialist.     He  judges  all  party  workers  by 
their  ability  to  "show  results";  and  by  re- 
sults he  means  the  votes  that  they  can  deliver 
on  election  day.     By  this  same  test  Barnes 
himself  has   by   no   means   been   a  failure. 
When  he  took  charge  at  Albany  in  1890,  the 
town  was  a  hopelessly  Democratic  strong- 
hold, and  until  1899  it  had  never  had  a  Re- 
publican   Mayor.     In    that   year,    however, 
Barnes  elected  a  Republican  administration 
and  has  kept  the  city  Republican  ever  since. 
He  has  accomplished  this  by  thorough  or- 
ganization and  the  plentiful  use  of  money. 
Before  all  elections  he  assesses  the  local  office- 
holders; and,  according  to  its  political  en- 
emies, the  Republican  organization  acquires 
the  sinews  from  even  more  doubtful  sources. 
WTiatever  the  truth  of  these  charges, — and 
they  have  never  been  proved — Albany    has 
a  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  a  wide- 
open  town.     Barnes's  theory  of  administra- 
tion is  to  give  the  people  "what  they  want." 
His  organization  makes  no  effort  to  enforce 
the   laws   against   gambling,    Sunday   liquor 
selling,    or    houses    of    prostitution.     As    a 
political  philosopher  Barnes  believes  in  the 
European  system  of  "segregation";  and  it 
is  this,  he  thinks,  that  makes  his  control  so 
impregnable. 

Barnes'  "closest  associate"  has  been 
"Young  Jim"  Wadsworth,  who  has  been 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  during  the  struggle 
of  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  Hendrick  thinks 
that  "  in  many  ways  Wadsworth  is  the  most 
interesting  political  figure  in  the  State." 
Savs  he: 


PoUtical  observers  should  not  overlook 
the  part  played  in  this  anti-Hughes  cam- 
paign by  men  representing  the  higher  social 
(.lass— college  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  lineage. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  fauioos." 
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Even  Allds  was  a  college  niaii — the  proud 
wearer  of  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  Harvard, 
as  already  noted,  can  lay  claim  to  Barnes; 
and  its  great  sister  university,  Yale,  enrolls 
Wadsworth  among  its  gi-aduates.  The  Wads- 
worth  clan  in  western  New  York  State  is 
about  the  nearest  thing  we  have  in  this 
country  to  the  great  county  families  of  iMig- 
land;  Wadsworth  and  his  social  environ- 
ment seem  almost  to  have  stept  out  of  the 
pages  of  Anthony  Troliope.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centvay  the  first  James 
Wadsworth  moved  from  Connecticut  to  Liv- 
ingston County  in  New  York  State  and 
punihased  thirty-five  thousand  acres  from 
the  Indians.  Backed  by  these  enormous 
landed  interests,  the  Wadsworths  for  more 
than  a  century  have  dominated  the  county 
socially,   politically,   and  financially. 

"  Young  Jim ' '  entered  Yale  in  the  class 
of  1898,  and  there  he  proved  himself  worthy 
of  his  training  and  ancestry.  His  personal 
charm,  his  lack  of  snobbishness,  his  hard 
work  for  the  glory  of  his  college,  easily  made 
him  the  most  popular  man  in  his  class.  His 
chief  undergraduate  enthusiasm  was  athletics; 
his  great  ambition — an  ambition  which  was 
realized — was  to  obtain  a  place  on  the  base- 
ball team.  At  the  end  of  his  course,  Wads- 
worth enlisted  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  saw 
service  in  Porto  Rico  and  later  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Returning  home,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Hay,  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
and  settled  down  to  a  delightful  domestic  life. 
Wadsworth  was  bred  to  no  business  or  pro- 
fession; he  was  simply  a  gentleman  farmer, 
absorbed  in  his  acres,  his  cattle,  his  tenantry 
— the  typical  "young  squire"  of  early  Vic- 
torian England. 

And,  as  under  the  old  English  regime  the 
favored  son  automatically  went  to  Parlia- 
ment, so  young  Wadsworth  necessarily  found 
his  way  to  the  Legislature.  His  grandfather 
had  been  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  in  1862  again.st  Horatio  Seymour; 
his  father  had  been  a  congressman  for  many 
years;  and  Livingston  County,  in  the  Assem- 
bly at  Albany,  was  practically  a  pocket 
borough  in  the  gift  of  the  Wadsworth  family. 
In  due  course,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
of  1904,  Wadsworth  took  his  seat.  His 
coming  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  a 
stiflingly  corrupt  atmosphere.  He  was  only 
twenty-seven  years  old,  a  tall,  slender,  mus- 
cular figure — showing  in  every  fiber  traces 
of  the  outdoor  sports  that  formed  his  main 
diversions.  His  frank,  ruddy  face,  his  mild, 
direct  brown  eyes,  his  unassuming  manners 
— these  reflected  the  cleanness  of  his  private 
life  and  the  inborn  honesty  of  his  character. 
And  the  conditions  that  had  prevailed  for 
many  years  gave  Wadsworth  his  opportunity. 
In  1905  Speaker  Nixon  died,  and  his  death 
gave  Governor  Higgins  and  President  Roose- 
velt an  excuse  for  interfering  to  reform  con- 
ditions. These  public-spirited  leaders  hit 
upon  Wadsworth  as  the  most  available 
house-cleaner,  and,  at  their  dictation,  he 
was  elected  Speaker.  Wadsworth's  early  acts 
justified  their  confidence.  He  deprived  the 
grafters  of  the  old  regime  of  their  power, 
and  the  Speakership  became  clean,  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  a  generation.  Wads- 
worth also  showed  positive  talents  as  a 
parliamentarian;  before  the  close  of  his  first 
term  his  tact  and  his  ability  had  given  him 
practical  control  of  the  house.  "The  kid 
has  made  good,"  was  the  judgment  of  the 
machine  members  of  his  own  party  who 
had  grudgingly  acquiesced,  in  his  elevation. 
And    so    "young    Jim,"    when    Governor 
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An"ArtistyIe" 
Music-Roll 

Constant  changes  of  time 
as  well  as  of  tone  are  in- 
dicated by  the  single 
broken  zig-zag  line. 
Soft  when  the  line  is  at 
the  lelt ;  loud  when  at 
the  right,  etc.,  with  all 
volume  changes  be- 
tween. When  the  line 
is  made  np  of  a  series 
of  T's,  the  music  is  in 
regular  time  ;  a  series  of 
R's  means  to  retard ;  a 
series  of  A's,  to  accel- 
erate. And  yet.  it  al- 
ways lends  itself  to  the 
individual  interpreta- 
tion b"  indicates  a  slight 
pause;  <  a  sharp  accent; 
T  to  hold  (stop). 


The  Ordinary 
Music-Rol 

On  this,  changes  of 
tone  are  indicated 
by  the  dotted  h'ne, 
and  also  by  a  series 
of  letters  — P,  PP. 
MF.  F.  FF,  MP. 
etc.  Changes  of 
time  by  a  series  of 
words— Retard,  Ac- 
celerate, Tempo, 
Vivace,  etc.,  and 
numerals.  Yet, 
with  all  this  com- 
plicated marking, 
the  artistic  inter- 
pretation is  by  no 
means  so  complete 
as  on  "  Artistyle  " 
Music-Rolls. 


Write  for  the  name  of  nearest  repre- 
sentative and  descriptive  books  of  the 
Knabe-Angelus,  Emerson-Angelus  and 
Angelus  Piano. 


Ar'tistylo 
jl  Musio  KoUs 

The  simplest  and  clearest 
for  artistic  interpretation 

Artistic  Interpretation"  means  the  vary- 
ing expression  of  time  and  tone  which  the 
musician  introduces  into  his  playing,  and 
which  eliminates  "mechanical  effects." 
Ordinary  music-rolls  contain  very  few  indi- 
cations for  artistic  interpretation,  because 
the  sheet -music,  from  which  they  are 
copied,   contain    only   the    principal    ones. 

"Artistyle"  Music-Rolls  contain  indica- 
tions for  all  delicate  variations  of  time  and 
tone,  being  especially  edited  by  authori- 
tative musicians  —  are  the  clearest  and 
simplest  made.  Comparison  of  the  accom- 
panying pictures  illustrate  this. 

"Artistyle"  88-note  Music-Rolls  are  play- 
able on  any  make  of  player-piano.  Com- 
plete catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

The  New  88-Note 

Angelus  Player-Piano 

On  which  anyone  can  play  any 
music  artistically 

Possesses  many  exclusive  patented  devices 
for  musical  expression.  Among  them :  The 
Phrasing  Lever,  for  changes  of  time,  to  effect 
the  reading  of  the  "Artistyle"  markings; 
The  Melody  Buttons  (and  unusually  respon- 
sive pedals)  for  changes  of  tone;  The  Mel- 
odant,  which  "brings  out"  the  melody  and 
subdues  everything  else;  The  Diaphragm 
Pneumatics,  which  gives  the  "  human  touch, " 

Takes  all  ANGELUS  and  all  standard  88-note 
and  6  5 -note  music-rolls.  A  repertoire  far  larger 
than  is  available  for  any  other  player-piano. 
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Dioxo 


One  of  100  tTses-For 
Mouth  and  Teeth 


A  real  cleanser  —  etficient  and  harmless.  Dioxogen  is  the 
purest  pero.xide  of  hydrogen  made:  it  is  stronger,  more  effec- 
tive, and  tetter  than  ordinary  "peroxide."  No  bitter  acetanilid 
taste  in  Dioxogen.  When  you  buy  Dioxogen  you  inoti)  what 
you  are  getting.  Sold  by  all  drug  dealers.  Two-ounce  trial 
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Clean,  Hot   Water    Galore! 

No  matter  how  many  have  used  hot  water 
before  you.  you  can  have  all  you  want  at 
any  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house  without 
waiting  for  the  water  to  heat. 

This  is  possible  with  the 

RUUD 

Automatic  Gas 
Water  Heater 

because  it  heats  the  water  as  rapidly  as 
it  flows  through  its  copper  coils. 

The  "Ruud"  is  installed  in  the  basement 
or  cellar  and  connected  with  the  gas  and 
water  pipes.  It  requires  no  attention 
whatever.  Opening  any  hot  water  faucet 
automatically  lights  the  gas  in  the  heater 
and  the  water  runs  hot.  Turning  off  the 
faucet  puts  out  the  gas  and  no  more 
water  is   heated  than  you    actually   use. 

Send  for  the  "RUUD"  Free  Book. 

It  explains  in  detail  the  operation  of  this 
wonderful  water  -  heater.  If  you  own  a 
home  or  if  you  are  building  one  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  read  this  book.  The  "Ruud"  is 
a  permanent  installation,  the  same  as  the 
plumbing  or  heating  system,  and  will  last  as 
long  as  the  house. 

We  will  mail  the  "Ruud"  book  upon  request. 
Standard  Dwelling  Size,  $100;  On  Pacific  Coast,$l  15 
RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pis.. 

Branches  and  Salesrooms  in  25  Principal  Cities. 

HAMBURG ; — Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparateb&u. 
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Hypnotism  and 
Treatment  by  Suggestion 

By  J.  MILNE  BRAMWELL,  M.B.C.M. 

Author  of  "Ifypnotism-  Its  Ilistoru*  Practice  and 
Theoru,"   etc. 


2;^^  Expressly  written  for  Practising 
Physicians  who  wish  to  Employ  "Treat- 
ment by  Suggestion"  in  their  practice. 


CONTENTS  : 

Historical— Surgical  Cases-  Medical  Cases — Tel- 
epathy, Clairvoyance,  Rapport,  Theory  of  Hypno- 
tism Methods — Suggestibility,  and  the  Causes 
which  Influence  It  — Suggestion  in  Ordinary  Medi- 
cine and  in    Quackery  —  Summary,   Conclusion. 

'^Modern  Method>  of  Treatment  Ser!e>.)      12mo. 
Cloth.    216  pages.     $1.75  net ;  pottpaid,  $1.80. 
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day  use.  Sent  on  approval.  Money 
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porter for' '^Flat  Foot"  and  broken- 
dosvn  instep.  Tell  me  your  foot  troubles.  It  will  ease  your 
mind ;  I  will  ease  your  feet.  Send  outline  of  foot.  Full 
particulars,  and  advice  FREE,  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT.  Foot  Specialist 
Dept.  V.  F. 163  W.  23rd  Street.  New  York 


Hughes  came  to  Alljany,  had  his  whole  life 
before  him.  No  young  man  ever  had  a 
greater  opportunity  for  real  public  service 
along  the  most  enlightened  lines.  Every- 
thing about  the  man  would  have  made  him 
a  powerful  factor  for  political  decenc}'.  As 
he  stood  upon  the  Speaker's  rostrum,  Ixifore 
his  hundred  and  fifty  associates,  few  of  whom 
had  had  his  opportunities  or  possest  his 
abilities,  his  very  presence  was  an  example. 
Anything  a  clean  young  man  like  this  stood 
for  must  necessarily  be  right;  "Young  Jim" 
was  straight;  and  his  advocacy  of  any  par- 
ticular measure  was  in  itself  the  most  power- 
ful argument  in  its  favor. 

The  psychologist  of  politics  must  explain 
why,  with  every  possible  incentive  to  as- 
sume positive  leadership  in  favor  of  the 
Hughes  ideals,  ^^'adsworth  should  now  have 
turned  his  back  upon  them.  It  was  about 
three  years  ago  that  his  admirers  first  noticed 
a  change  in  his  behavior.  He  began  to  refer 
on  the  public  platform  to  his  "  instinctive 
horror  of  reformers,"  and  to  select  for  his 
political  associates  the  jiolitical  enem.ies  of 
Governor  Hughes.  From  a  mild  neutrality 
he  passed  into  active  hostility.  By  degrees 
he  seemed  to  have  come  under  the  influence 
of  William  Barnes,  until,  as  the  philosophers 
at  Albany  put  it,  "Wadsworth  is  playing 
Faust  to  Barnes'  Mephistopheles."  Probably 
ambition  had  something  to  do  with  Wads- 
worth's  destruction;  he  made  the  same  mis- 
take that  so  many  well-bred  yoimg  men  have 
made  of  thinking  that  the  way  to  get  ahead 
in  political  life  is  to  fraternize  with  the  gang. 
It  is  significant  that,  at  the  Saratoga  con- 
vention of  1908,  Wadsworth  was  Barnes' 
candidate  for  Governor  against  Hughes. 
Perhaps,  also,  under  Wadsworth's  veneer  of 
democratic  amiability  there  may  have  been 
the  .'-olid  substance  of  Bourbonism — an  un- 
conscious sense  of  class  privilege,  of  the 
inherent  right  of  capital  and  corporate  inter- 
ests to  control.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
fact  remains  that  Wadsworth  has  deliberately 
thrown  his  fortunes  with  the  disjecta  mem- 
bra of  the  old  Piatt  regime.  In  the  last  ses- 
sion he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  protect 
them  and  to  humiliate  Hughes.  Thus,  as  a 
result  of  the  Allds  disclosures,  the  most 
enlightened  members  of  the  Legislature  ad- 
vocated a  resolution  calling  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  legislative  corruption.  It 
was  a  sorry  sight  to  see  Wadsworth  leave 
the  Speaker's  chair  and  argue  against  this 
resolution  on  the  floor;  but  it  graphically 
portrayed  the  extent  to  which  he  had  nir 
the  political  rake's  progress  at  Albany. 
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DISCHARGED   IN   DISHONOR 

LKSS  than  a  year  ago  a  French  soldier 
named  Mich(>l,  of  the  thirty-first  In- 
fantry of  the  Line,  in  company  with  Graby, 
a  fellow  private,  was  fotmd  guilty  of  murder- 
ing .an  elderly  woman  in  a  train  and  was 
sentenced  by  court  martial  to  twenty  years' 
hard  labor  and  dismissal  from  the  army.  His 
companion  was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  A 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail 
graphically  describes  Michel's  degradation 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Zouaves. 

"It  appears  that  Graby  is  the  worse  of  the 
two,"  said  a  Zouave,  diving  into  the  volumi- 
nous folds  of  his  red  trousers  after  a  cigaret. 
"Parhlcu!" — only  it  was  another  word — 
replied  his  neigliDor,  a  chasseiir d,  pied,  "they 
ought  to  give  them  both  to  Deibler  to  be 
shortened ! " 

The  Zouaves — a  natty,  sunburnt  set  of  men 
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to  a  glass  of  delicious,  refreshing 


Summer,  Winter,  Autumn  and  Spring  —  each  day  of  each  season  brings  its  indoors- 
weariness  and  work-thirst.   Coca-Cola  refreshes  physically  and  mentally  and  quenches 
the  thirst  surely  and  delightfully. 

5c  EVERYWHERE 


Send  for  Our  Free  Booklet  "The  Truth  About  Coca-Cola."  Tells  all  about 
Coca-Cola— what  it  is  and  why  it  is  so  delicious,  wholesome  and  beneficial. 
It  gives  analyses  made  by  scientists  and  chemists  from  coast  to  coast, 
proving  its  purity  and  wholesomeness.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
will  bring  you  this  interesting  booklet. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO..  Atlanta.  Ga. 
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— were  drawn  up  in.  one  corner  of  the  \'ast 
quadrilateral  of  the  Tourelles  Barracks.  On 
their  right  were  the  blue-coated  Colonial 
infantry,  on  their  left  the  chasseurs  a  pied 
in  their  smart  black  and  green,  in  front  across 
the  square  a  blazing  red  patch  where  the  in- 
fantry were  posted,  and  as  a  background  to 
this  medley  of  color  the  fresh  green  verdure 
of  the  old  lime-trees  fringing  the  ground. 
The  French  Army  had  turned  out  in  force  to 
see  the  soldier  murderer  drummed  out  of  the 
regiment  he  had  dishonored. 

The  hands  on  the  barrack  clock  pointed  to 
8:20  A.M.  Here  high  up  on  the  northeastern 
fortifications  of  Paris  the  air  was  fresh,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  sun  burst  through 
the  cloudetl  sky  to  illuminate  the  scene.  The 
troops,  of  whom  there  were  more  than  two 
thousand,  were  standing  easy,  and  little 
blue  hazes  of  cigaret  smoke  hung  over 
their  ranks.  Within  its  gaudy  frame  of  red 
and  blue  and  scarlet  and  gold  the  vast  square 
lay  solitary  in  the  sunshine,  save  only  for  one 
erect  figure.  It  was  the  Colonel  of  the 
Thirty-first,  a  small  well-knit  figure  of  a  man 
with  a  great  bushy  mustache.  He  paced 
nervously  up  and  down  with  an  occasional 
quick  glance  at  the  clock.  The  prisoner  was 
late. 

Suddenly  an  excited  Captain  bustled  up. 
Mutual  salutes;  a  muttered  word;  then  the 
Colonel  turned  and  faced  that  waiting  host. 
The  Zouave  threw  away  his  cigaret  and 
scrambled  into  place.  There  was  some 
scuffling,  and  then  the  little  figure  in  the 
center  of  the  square  spoke.  "  Fix  bayonets ! " 
he  roared,  and  the  command,  traveling  from 
mouth  to  mouth  down  the  ranks  mingled 
with  the  clicking  of  steel  and  almost  drowned 


the  sound  of  the  wheels  of  a  prison-van 
which  entered  slowly  through  the  gate.  It 
stopt  in  a  corner,  a  knot  of  burly  gendarmes 
scrambled  out,  and  the  doors  were  opened. 
It  is  the  prisoner.  His  hands  are  manacled; 
under  one  arm,  he  carries  a  poor,  brown 
paper  parcel  containing  the  few  belongings 
he  has  been  allowed  to  take  away  with  him 
to  the  penal  settlement. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  impressive 
as  the  silence  of  a  large  crowd:  it  is  even 
more  terrifying  than  its  shoutings.  And.  in 
the  death-like  stillness  which  followed  that 
stentorian  command,  I  heard  from  across 
the  square  the  handcuffs  jangle  as  they  fell 
from  the  prisoner's  wrists,  the  gravel  crunch 
beneath  his  feet  as  he  stept  in  between  the 
file  of  soldiers  waiting  to  receive  him. 

Michel  is  tall  and  flabby.  He  has  broad 
shoulders  and  a  wide  spread  of  hip.  His 
face  was  unhealthy  and  pufi'y.  and  he  kept 
his  eyes  rivetetl  to  the  ground,  but  when  once 
he  raised  them  one  saw  they  were  small  and 
cruel  and  beady.  His  head  was  covered  by 
the  undress  military  cap,  and  he  wore  the 
short  undress  vest — cut  like  our  Guards' 
white  fatigue  tunic — of  dark  blue  and  the 
familiar  bright  red  trousers.  His  bayonet 
had  been  taken  away.  He  walked  verj'^  erect, 
and  his  bearing  was  so  determined  as  to 
betray  the  tremendous  effort  he  was  making 
to  face  his  shame  boldly. 

As  the  squad  with  its  prisoner  broke  into 
the  square  the  svm  peeped  through  the  clouds, 
glinting  off  the  immobile  lines  of  bayonets 
and  bringing  out  the  color  contrasts  of  the 
picture,  the  red  uniforms  against  the  green 
trees,  a  group  of  white-clad  masons  massed 
on  a  black  roof.     Not  a  man  stirred  among 
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The  High  Cost 
of  Living  Solved 

by  the  use  of  Natural  Foods,  which  are  full 
of  vitality  and  possess  great  remedial  quali- 
ties and  are  at  the  same  time  inexpensive 
and  if  properly  combined  are  the  best  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  pleasure,  health, 
power  and  longevity. 

Their  effects  and  uses  are  fully  described  in 
a  free  magazine  published  by  the  food 
specialist,  Dr.  Julian  P.  Thomas.  The 
magazine  is  published  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  live  properly  so  as  to 
get  the  fullest  enjoyment  out  of  life,  and  to 
be  and  remain  healthy  and  strong. 

Few  realize  that  the  major  part  of  sickness 
and  debility  comes  from  improper  feeding. 
If  you  are  interested  in  this  subject  write 
to  the 

FOOD    DOCTOR 
527  West  37th  Street,    New  York 

and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you. 
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It's  a  pleasure  to  pack  a 

"Likly" 
Wardrobe  Trunk 

Ejcclusive  "  Likly  "  features  make 
it  a  simple  matter. 

In  the  conveniently  ananged  ward- 
robe, and  in  the  complete  chiffonier 
section,  there's  a  place  for  everything. 

No  matter  how  much  the  trunk 
may  be  battered  about  by  the  incon- 
siderate baggageman,  you'll  find  your 
belongings  in  good  condition  and  in- 
stantly accessible  at  the  end  of  the 
trip. 

And  sixty-six  years  of  baggage- 
building  have  resulted  in  trunks  that 
will  stand  the  most  severe  handling. 

We  have  an  interesting  catalogue 
that  will  tell  you  more  about  "  Likly  " 
Baggage — about  "Likly"  Wardrobe 
Trunks  in  particular.  It's  yours — 
with  the  n2une  of  your  nearest  dealer 
— for  the  asking. 

Write  for  it  toda\) 

Henry  Likly  &  Co. 

300  Lyell  Ave. 
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Safety  Razor  Blades 

Ten  pulls  on  the  Victor  strop  and 
the    trick    is   done —  Blade    is 
sharper  than  it  was  origin- 
ally —  Stop  buyinK  new 
blades — Get  a  Vict' 


all  those  troops.  Not  a  voice  from  the 
crowded  housetops  or  from  the  spectators  at 
the  gate  came  to  break  the  silence.  There 
was  only  the  regular  crunching  of  the  feet 
of  the  escort  as  it  led  the  prisoner  right  into 
the  center  of  the  square,  where  it  wheeled 
round  with  its  back  to  the  main  wing  of.  the 
barracks.  The  Sergeant  in  command  took 
a  pace  to  the  side,  lea\'ing  Michel  face  to  face 
with  his  Colonel.  By  the  commander's  side 
stood  a  grizzled  officer  holding  a  roll  of  paper, 
the  judgment  of  the  court  martial.  A  few 
steps  to  the  rear  was  the  second -in-commaiid, 
deputed  to  carry  out  the  degradation. 

Once  more  the  colonel  commanded  in 
ringing  tones  that  penetrated  right  across 
the  square :  "  Garde  a  vous!  Arme  sur  I'epaule 
droite!"  (Attention,  shoulder  arms!)  A 
rustle,  a  rattle,  and  a  snap,  and  silence  once 
again.  The  clerk  of  the  court  martial  ad- 
vanced and  read  the  sentence  passed  on  the 
two  murderers.  Raising  his  hand  to  his  cap  in 
salute,  he  cried :  "  In  the  name  of  the  French 
people!"  and  read  on  to  the  end.  Michel 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground;  his  body 
painfully  stiffened;  his  face,  if  possible,  a 
shade  paler.  The  reading  finished  the  Colonel 
drew  his  sword.  Turning,  he  signaled  to 
the  buglers  and  drummers  of  the  Thirty-first 
posted  fifty  yards  behind  him.  For  the  first 
time  Michel  raised  his  eyes,  and  as  the  bugles 
screamed  above  the  roll  of  the  drmns  he 
seemed  to  sway.  Universal  service  leaves  its 
mark  on  a  man,  however  debased  and 
degraded  he  may  be,  and  this  unworthy  son 
of  France,  livid  and  quivering,  was  tasting 
the  very  dregs  of  his  cup  of  shame. 

The  guard  stept  back  six  paces,  leaving 
Michel  standing  out  alone  before  his  Colonel 
in  the  middle  of  that  big  place  under  the 
eyes  of  the  garrison  of  Paris.  The  tension 
was  terrible;  people  seemed  to  hold  their 
breath. 

"  Henri-Maurice  Michel,"  the  Colonel  cried, 
and  his  voice  rang  like  a  trumpet:  "you  are 
unworthy  to  carry  arms.  By  right  of  law 
we  degrade  you! "  Like  a  flash  the  second  in 
command  was  at  that  swaying  figure.  Witli 
two  short  tugs  he  ripped  the  buttons  off  the 
man's  tunic,  which  opened,  showing  a  patch 
of  white  shirt.  The  buttons  rolled  on  the 
ground.  With  a  couple  of  quick  pulls  the 
officer  tore  the  regimental  numbers  off  the 
man's  collar,  and  then  laid  hold  of  Michel's 
cap.  The  private  uneasily  moved  his  head  as 
emblem  and  chin-strap  fell  away,  and  the 
ceremony  was  finished. 

But  a  final  ignominy  was  in  store  for  the 
murderer.  The  escort  closed  in  on  him  once 
more  and  marched  him  off  to  the  left,  where 
two  battalions  of  the  Thirty-first  were  drawn 
up.  With  bowed  head  the  prisoner  was  led 
past  his  old  comrades,  rigid  at  shoukler 
arms,  and  so  right  round  the  four  sides  of 
the  square,  past  the  black-coated  chasseurs, 
the  picturesque  Zouaves,  the  gunners,  and 
all  the  rest,  back  to  the  prison  van.  That  set 
white  face,  with  downcast  eyes,  gave  no 
indication  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  ex- 
.soldier's  mind.  Wiwj  he  thinking  of  tlie  poor 
lady  he  .so  foully  did  to  death,  who  bit  liis 
hand  in  the  agony  of  her  death  struggle,  as  he 
cynically  stated  at  his  trial?  Or  was  he 
thinking,  as  I  was,  of  another  early  morning 
in  the  near  future  when  there  will  be  a  similar 
military  display  for  the  degradation  of  his 
accomplice,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  a 
firing  platoon  and  a  coffin?  Sullen  anil  wliit  e- 
face(ij  he  was  hurried  to  the  van,  which  for 
a  moment  was  surrounded  by  his  old  com- 
rades    staring     silently     at     Henri-Maurice 
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Michel,  cx-soUlicr  and  murderer.  And  as 
the  troops  dispersed  there  echoed  in  from 
the  streets  the  shouts  and  execrations  of  the 
crowd  which  jireeted  the  appearance  of  the 
prison-van. 

FILIPINO  RIDDLES 

THE  appearance  of  a  book  of  riddles 
transports  us  back  to  the  time  when 
the  hoop-skirt  was  in  blossom  and  the  ques- 
tion "  Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  are  you  good  at  riddles  ?  ' ' 
was  quite  the  thing.  These  blessings  of 
the  dear  dead  days  have  been  replaced  by 
bridge-whist,  the  hobble-skirt,  and  other 
athletic  sports.  But  in  a  land  where  fashions 
have  little  restraint  on  freedom,  either  of 
mind  or  of  body,  riddles  are  altogether  au  fait 
wherever  young  people  get  together;  they 
are  nmch  in  vogue  when  a  young  Filipino 
gentleman  calls  upon  his  sweetheart,  and 
among  Tagals  and  Pampangans,  we  are  told, 
the  chief  occasion  for  giving  bugiong  is  when 
a  little  group  is  watching  at  night  beside  a 
corpse. 

A  large  number  of  these  riddles  have 
been  collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Starr  in  a  series  of  Philippine  studies  (Worhd 
Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.).  Many 
of  them  are,  of  course,  involved  in  native 
customs  and  plays  on  native  words,  and 
many  are  quite  as  stupid  as  some  civilized 
humor.  A  few  are  really  worth  quoting  for 
American  readers: 


'  Let  us  stand  up,  "  but 
Let    us    he    across." — 


The  mother  says 
the    children    say 
A  ladder. 

At  night  they  come  without  being  fetched 
and  by  day  they  are  lost  without  being 
stolen. — The  stars. 

Here  he  comes  with  glowing  charcoal  on 
his  head. — Cock. 

Come  up  and  let  us  go,  go  down  and  here 
we  stay. — Anchor. 

Two  stores  are  open  at  the  same  time. 
— Eyes. 

There  is  a  small  brook  filled  with  shells. 
— Mouth. 

A  slender  tree  which  bears  only  one  leaf. 
— Lighted  candle. 

His  words  are  audible  but  difficult  to 
understand;  when  you  look  at  his  face  you 
will  vmderstand  what  he  says. — Clock. 

I  saw  two  boats:  only  one  person  was 
aboard. — Shoes. 

A  sweet  lady  among  thorns. — Pineapple. 
"  Here,  here!  "  he  says,  but  has  no  mouth. 
— Forefinger. 

The  letter  C  becomes  O,  O  becomes  C. — The 
moon. 

He  pulled  out  a  stick  and  it  was  followed  by 
a  snake. — Needle  and  thread. 

AVheu  held  it  goes;  when  let  loose  it  lies 
down. — Pen. 

I  throw  the  eggs,  they  crow  immediately. — • 
Firecracker  (Torpedo). 

When  pulled  it  is  a  cane,  when  pushed  it  is 
a  tent. — An  umbrella. 

If  he  sits  down  he  is  high,  if  he  stands  up 
he  is  low.  — Dog. 

There  are  two  princesses  who  live  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  mountain;  when  one  cries,  both 
cry. — The  eyes. 

I  sowed  maize  grains;  in  the  morning  they 
were   swept   away. — Stars. 

If  you  chop  it,  it  heals  at  once. — Water. 
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J  i^'aultless"  means  perfection  and  "Faultless"  garm< 
live  up  to  the  name.  They  are  made  by  the  most  experieri 
makers  of  men's  nightwear  in  the  world,  and  "Faultle 
nightwear  leads  the  world  in  quality  of  fabric  used,  in  cj 
ful  workmanship,  in  fit  and  attractive  designs,  made  un 
sanitary  conditions. 

^  Dealers  everywhere  are  favorably  familiar  with"Faultlf 
Night  Shirts,  Pajamas  and  Day  Shirts.  Before  buying,  I 
for  the  "Faultless"  label.  j 

W(i-         Write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  "Bed-Tlnit  Book" 

j^        which    contains     attractive     pictures     of     many  ; 

styles    and    desijSns    of   "Faultless"    garments.  } 


E.  ROSENFELD  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A, 
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100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  16  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yon 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensabla 
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The  Sanitary  Dishwasher 

FOR    FAMILY  USE 

Washes^  rinses^  dries  and  polishes  the  mostdeli- 
cate  china,  glassware,  silverware — in  3  to  5  minutes* 
Cleanses  and    sterilizes    dishes  with    scalding 
I  soapsuds  and  I'inses  them,  completely  reniov* 

ing  all  traces  of  food,  grease,  etc.     Hands  do 
not  touch  water.     Saves    labor,  time,  toweli, 
breakage.     All  metal — compact,  strong- 
lasts  a  lifetime. 

80L.D  OX    TRIAL-IVHV  IVOT 

escape  the  drudgery  of  dish-washing,  as 
hundreds  of  women  have  ?  Read  their 
letters  in  our  booklet.     Winte  today. 
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Thought  Force 
for  Health 

BY  A  PHYSICIAN 

A  booklet  which  givrs  in  lucid  languaf,'i>  artual  methods,  ways  and 
means  for  using  this  powerful  force  of  thought  for  good  in  your  life. 
If  you  are  ill — physically  or  mentally — this  will  awaken  you  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  aid  that  is  yours.  JulUi  Seton  Seairs*  ]H.D.» 
is  an  authority,  and  many  people  consider  this  her  strongest  work. 

FOR  lO  CEiVTS  "Thought  Force  for  Health"  and  a  three 
months'  trial  subscription  to  **  IVAUTIIjUS,''  the  practical 
magazine  of  self-help — the  leading  magazine  of  the  New  Thought 
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This  Protects 


Such  is  the  fame  of  Blue-jay  Corn 
Plasters  that  more  than  io,ooo  are  sold 
every  day.  That  is,  by  forty-five  times, 
the  largest  sale  in  the  world. 

The  reason  is  the  effect  of  Blue-jay. 
A  downy  felt  ring  instantly  stops  all  the 
chafing  and  pain.  At  the  same  time  a 
wonderful  medication  begins  disengaging 
the  corn. 

In  48  [hours  you  merely  lift  the  corn 
out. 

Unfailing.     Painless.     Perfectly  safe. 


It  Adhesive  Srrip-wraps 'round  Wietoe. 

No  spreading  liquid  to  cause  soreness. 
No  untidy  salve. 

Neat,  simple,  convenient — nothing  else 
like  it.  It  has  done  this  for  millions. 
It  will  do  it  for  you. 

Get  a  package  today  of  a  druggist. 
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Prove,  if  you  wish,  before  you  buy,  all 
that  we  claim  for  Blue-jay.  Just  ask  us 
and  we'll  send  a  sample — free. 

15c  and  25c 

per  Package 
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Baner  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York — Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Etc. 
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By  Edwix  Arnold.    Paper,  quarto  manila.  25c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Dr.  Clark,  founder  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.     Cloth,  75c. 
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Taste 
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Consumer 


That  is  what  everyone  says  of  bur 

NABOB  BRAND 
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CODFISH 

The  fish  from  which  this  is  made  are  caught  by 
hand-lines  on  Georges  Bank,  where  the  best 
and  thiclcest  codfish  are  found.      It  is  the 
finest  selection  of  the  catch,  cut  into  thick, 
white,   flaky  pieces,  all  bones    removed 
and  the  fish  is  carefully  packed  in  an  im- 
proved hinge-cover  box   lined  with  waxed 
paper. 

You  cannot  get  fish  with  flavor  or  quality 
hke  this  anywhere  except  from  us. 

A  trial  4-lb.  box,  $1.00  (or  a  5-lb.  box  for  jf  1.20),  delivered 
anywhere   in    the  United  States  where  express  companies 
make  residential  deliveries. 

Send  for  free  book  of  recipes    and  price  list  of  Mackerel, 
Halibut,  Lobster,  Sardines  and  all  sorts  of  salt-water  foods 
of  the  highest  quality. 

V>y  dealing  with  iis,  you  insure  freshness  and  high  quality  such  as  you 
ran  secure  in  no  other  way-     We  send  "  From  Ocean  to  Consumer"  and 
absolutely  guarantee  satisfaction. 


I   CONSUMERS    FISH  COMPANY,  67  Commercial  St.,  Gloucester, 
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HOW    PREMIER    BRIAND   COMPOSES 
SPEECHES 

WHEN  Aristide  Briand,  Socialist  and 
"Father  of  the  General  Strike"  was 
elected  Prime  Minister  of  France,  Paris  found 
herself  rather  surprized  and  then  amused  at 
the  thought.  But  then — more  remarkable 
things  have  been  known — and  Paris  quickly 
passed  over  the  "crisis''  to  find  M.  Briand 
"the  most  persuasive  talker"  in  all  the  town. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  News  gives  us 
a  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  "  Master 
of  France ' '  makes  his  speeches : 

"Idler — lazybones,"  some  one  remarked 
in  a  company  of  M.  P.'s  and  journalists  stroll- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  while  Briand,  silent  (as 
he  often  is)  in  the  clatter  of  talk,  loitered 
about,  seemingly  lost  in  dreamland.  "You 
don't  know  him,"  was  M.  Jaure's  reply; 
"he's  hard  at  work.  We  shall  hear  it  in  the 
Chamber." 

"  Improviser ! "  Not  he.  And  yet  he  never 
wrote  a  speech  in  his  life.  He  composes  his 
speeches  in  his  brain,  patiently  marshalling 
in  his  prodigious  memory,  day  after  day, 
facts,  ideas  ransacked  from  reports,  acquired, 
or  suggested  in  personal  discussion  with 
friends  and  foes  alike,  in  readiness  for  the 
rush  of  "spontaneous"  utterance.  The  per- 
sonal talk,  the  immediate  contact  of  mind 
with  mind,  is  M.  Briand's  favorite  method  of 
research.  And  so  if,  on  the  eve  of  a  debate 
pregnant  with  the  fate  of  a  Ministry,  you  see 
him  leisurely  strolling  in  the  corridors  of  the 
Chamber,  buttonholing  this  man,  throwing 
his  arm  over  the  neck  of  another,  and  taking 
him  in  tow  for  a  quiet  talk — no  matter  who 
the  honorable  member  may  be,  faithful  fol- 
lower, "unified"  malcontent,  or  stalwart  of 
the  Right — you  know  he  is  still  "hard  at 
work." 

And  now,  in  the  tumult  of  debate,  he  leans, 
restfully,  in  the  Ministerial  bench,  with  folded 
arms,  stock-still,  as  if  in  dreamland- — but 
listening,  listening  through  the  long  hours, 
never  missing  a  word,  never  taking  a  note. 

"La  parole  est  a  M.  Briand."  The  tumult 
ceases.  Other  orators  have  gone  armed  to  the 
tribmie  with  their  "serviettes"  of  manu- 
script and  printed  documents.  M.  Briand 
faces  his  critical,  vast  audience — without  a 
scrap.  Until  you  know  the  man,  you  tremble 
for  him  in  his  destitution.  The  interruptions 
come,  fast  and  furious.  They  can  not  .mar 
the  sequence  of  his  speech.  Weaving  them 
with  prompt  dexterity  into  his  logical  web, 
the  orator,  never  at  a  loss  for  the  right  word 
in  the  right  place,  develops  his  fluent,  sinu- 
ous argument,  without  breach  of  continuity, 
to  its  destined  end. 

To  physical  "presence"  the  new  Prime 
Minister  of  France  owes  next  to  nothing. 
Somewhat  over  middle  height,  growTi  rather 
emaciated,  round  shouldered,  slightly  knock- 
kneed,  he  is  ordinarily  a  little  ungainly  in  his 
movements.  The  brow  is  narrow.  The  head, 
with  its  closely  cut  l)lack  hair,  altogether 
commonplace.  Beneath  the  thick,  black, 
pendent  mustache,  the  loft  half  of  the  lower 
lip  droops  heavily.  But  the  large  da  k  eyes, 
with  their  tranquil,  searching  gaze — and  the 
voice — proclaim  their  owners  (juality.  A 
penetrating  voice,  audible  in  its  lowest  tones 
at  the  remotest  corner  of  the  Chamber,  it  is 
what  Carlyle  would  call  a  "downy"  voice,  a 
caressing  voice,  a  coaxy  voice;  since  Gam- 
betta's,  the  most  seductive  heard  in  the  Palais 
Bourbon. 


our  readTTj  are  asked  to  mention  Tjjk  Litkkaky  Uigkst  when  writing  to  aavertlsera. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Slipt  His  Mind.— A  Perthshire  I'ariner  on 
his  way  home  from  market  one  day  suddenly 
rcmeinl)ered  that  lie  had  foi-fjotten  some- 
thing, but  what  he  eould  not  reeall. 

As  he  neared  home  the  conviction  increased 
and  three  times  he  stopt  his  horse  and  went 
carefully  through  his  pocket-book  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  discover  what  he  had  missed. 
In  due  course  he  reached  liome  and  was  met 
by  his  daughter,  who  looketl  at  him  in  sur- 
prize and  asked : 

"Whv,  father,  what  have  you  done  with 
mother?"— M.  A.  P. 
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Dusty. — Train  Passenger  (to  porter  who 
is  wielding  whisk) — "Much  dust  on  me, 
porter?  " 

Porter — "  'Bout  fifty-cents'  wuth,  sir." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


How  They  Do  It. — In  a  hotel  in  Montana  is 
the  following  notice: 

Boarders  are  taken  by  the  day,  week,  or 
month.  Those  who  do  not  pay  promptly 
are  taken  by  the  neck. — Lippincott's. 


Tact. — A  reproof  tactfully  conveyed  was 
suggested  when  Lord  Kitchener  visited  an 
out-of-the-way  district  in  India  where  a  new 
fort  had  been  erected.  He  was  astonished  to 
find  that  it  was  commanded  by  a  hill  close 
by.  "I  congratulate  you,  colonel,"  said 
Kitchener  to  the  officer  who  had  selected  the 
site.  "  It's  a  capital  fort.  And  how  soon  do 
you  begin  to  remove  the  hill?" 

A  fashionable  photographer,  however,  has 
undoubtedly  achieved  the  pinnacle  of  tact- 
ful achievement.  A  woman  with  a  decided 
squint  came  to  him  for  a  photograph. 

"Will  you  permit  me,"  he  said,  promptly, 
"  to  take  your  portrait  in  profile?  There  is  a 
certain  shyness  about  one  of  your  eyes  which 
is  as  difficult  in  art  as  it  is  fascinating  in 
nature." — Youth's  Companion. 


Generosity. — The  Backer — "  Go  it,  Billy, 
yer  ain't  half  licked  yet." 

The  Fighter — "Well,  you  come  and  'ave 
the  other  'arf.    I  ain't  greedy!" — Tit-Bits. 


A  Terrible  Threat. — Immature  Conductor 
(to  clarinet  player) — "  See  here,  Herr  Schlag, 
why  don't  you  follow  my  beat?" 

Veteran  Clarinet  (solenmly) — "If  you 
don't  look  owid,  I  vill!" — Puck. 


Abraham's  Predicament. — The  Sunday- 
school  class  had  reached  the  part  in  the  lesson 
where  "Abraham  entertained  the  angel  un- 
aware." 

"  And  what  now  is  the  meaning  of  '  un- 
aware'?"  asked  the  teacher. 

There  was  a  bashful  silence;  then  the  small- 
est girl  in  the  class  piped  up,  "  Un'erware  is 
what  you  takes  off  before  you  puts  on  your 
nightie." — LippincotVs. 


Horses  Later. — "My  lord,  the  carriage 
waits  without." 

"  Without  what,  base  Narlet,  without 
what?" 

"'  AVithout  horses,  my  lord — it  is  the  auto- 
mobile. ' ' — Brooklyn  Life. 
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BUYS  THE   MATERIAL 

NEEDED  TO  BUILD 

THIS  HOME  I 

ALL  NEW  MATERIAL  THROUGHOUT 

Price     Includes     Blue    Prints; 

Architect's  Specifications;  Full 

Oetails;     Worltlne:    Plans    and 

Itemized  List  of   IMateriai. 

HOUSE  DESIGN   NO.   167. 

Is  a  pretentious  country  residence.  It  covers  a  ground  space  of  about  44  ft.  wide  and  40  ft.  deep. 
Including  porches.  The  first  floor  has  a  Vestibule,  Reception  Hall,  Living  Room,  Dinina  liooin. 
Chamber,  Pantry,  Kitchen  and  other  modern  conveniences.  The  second  floor  has  four  chambers, 
large  bath,  together  with  numerous  closets,  besides  airing  porch.  One  of  the  best  features  of  this 
house  is  the  Outdoor  Living  porch  just  off  the  dining  room  on  the  first  floor.  The  plans  must  be 
seen  before  you  can  really  appreciate  this  magnificent  home.  Our  price  for  a  modern  home  of 
this  kind  is  ridiculously  low.     50  other  designs  to  select  from.      Read  every  word  of  this  ofifer. 


FREE  CATALOG! 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  we 
will  send  you  such  literature  as  best 
suits  your  needs.  We  publish  a  1000 
page  mammoth  catalog  fully  illus- 
trated, giving  our  business  history 
and  showing  all  the  vast  lines  of 
merchandise  that  we  have  for  sale. 
We  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs',  Re- 
ceivers' and  Manufacturer*'  Sales. 
Ask  for  catalog  No.  563 

Our  Book  on  Plumbing  and  Heat- 
ing Apparatus  contains  150  pages  of 
useful  information.  Our  free  "Book 
of  Plans"  is  described  elsewhere  in 
this  advertisement. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  BIG  MONEY  ON  LUMBER  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  is  the  largest  concern  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  sale  of  Brand 
New  Lumber,  Plumbing,  Heating  Apparatus  and  Building  Material  direct  to  the  consumer,  jSo  one 
else  can  make  you  an  offer  like  the  one  shown  above.  Wo  propose  to  furnish  vou  everything  needed 
in  brand  new  material,  guaranteed  grades,  for  the  construction  of  this  building  except  Plumbing, 
Heating,  Paint  and  Masonry_  Material.  Write  for  exact  details  of  what  we  furnish.  It  will  bn  in 
accordance  with  our  specifications,  which  are  so  clear  that  there  will  be  no  possible  misunderstanding. 

How  We  Operate 

We  purchase  at  Sheriffs'  Sales,  Receivers'  Sales  and  Manufacturers* 
Sales,  besides  owning  outright  sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  Usually 
Vhen  you  purchase  your  building  material  for  the  complete  home 
shown  above,  elsewhere,  it  will  cost  you  from  SO  to  60  per  cent,  more 
than  we  ask  for  it. 

What  our  Stock  Consists  of 

We  have  everything  needed  in  Buildine  Material  for  a  buildine  of  any 
sort.  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Millwork,  Structural  Iron,  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures, Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Plants,  Pipe,  Valves  and  Fittings. 
Steel  and  Prepared  Roofing.  We  also  have  Machinery,  Hardware,  Fur- 
niture, Household  Goods,  Office  Fixtures,  Wire  Fencing  —  in  fact, 
anything  required  to  build  orequip.  Everything  for  the  Home,  the 
Office,  the  Factory  or  the  Field.  Send  us  your  carpenter's  ot  con- 
tractor's bill  for  our  low  estimate.  We  will  prove  our  ability  to  save  you 
money.   Write  us  today,  giving  a  complete  list  of  everything  you  need. 

Our  Guarantee 

This  company  has  a  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  over  $1,000,000.00. 
We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  in  every  detail.  If  you  buy  any 
material  from  us  not  as  represented,  we  will  take  it  back  at  our  freight 
expense  and  return  your  money.  We  recognize  the  virtue  of  a  satis- 
fied customer.  We  will  in  every  instance  "Make  Good."  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  prove  this.  We  refer  you  to  any  bank  or  banker 
anywhere.  Look  us  up  in  the  Mercantile  Agencies,  Ask  any  Express 
Company.    Write  to  the  publisher  of  this  publication. 

$2.00  Buys  a  complete  Set  of  Blue  Prints. 

We  send  you  a  set  of  plans  for  the  house  described  above,  including 
the  necessary  specifications  and  complete  list  of  material,  transporta- 
tion charges  prepaid,  for  the  low  price  of  $2.  This  is  only  a  deposit,  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  the  proposition  to  you  is  that  after  receiv- 
ing these  blue  prints,  specifications  and  list  of  material,  if  you  place 
an  order  with  us  for  complete  bill  of  material,  we  iviU  credit  your  ac- 
count in  full  for  the  $2.00  received,  or  we  will  allow  you  to  return 
these  plans,  specifications  and  list  of  materials  to  us  and  we  will  refund 
$1.50,  thereby  making  the  total  cost  to  you  50  cents. 

Free  Boole  of  Plans 

We  publish  a  handsome,  illustrated  book  containing  designs  of  Cot- 
tages, Bungalows,  Barns.  Houses,  etc.  We  can  furnish  the  material 
complete  for  any  of  these  designs.  This  book  is  mailed  free  to  those 
who  correctly  fill  in  the  coupon  at  left.  Even  if  you  have  no  immed- 
iate intention  of  building,  we  advise  that  you  obtain  a  copy  of  our 
Free  Book  of  Plans.     It's  valuable. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 


Send  Us  This 
Coupon  To-Day  ! 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co,; 
I  saw  this  ad.  Jn  Liter^iry  Ditrest 
I  am  interested  in. 


Name  . 


Town_ 


Co.. 


State- 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get ' '  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 
Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


THE"^YST  LIGHT 


Gives  500  candle  power.  Casts  no  shadow. 
1  Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Wakes  and  burns 
jits  own  eas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
[warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  grease, 
f  Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  30  years. 
At    the    following    Keeley    insiliuies : 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
DenTcr,  (Colorado. 
Weit  Haven,  Conn* 
Washington,  l>.  C. 
JaekionTiJIe,  FJs. 
Atlanta,  tia. 


U^ight,  III. 
Slarlon,  Ind. 
I;ezingtou,  Uais. 
Portland,  Me. 
Grand  Rapldi,  Hieh. 


Kanias  City,  Ko. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2S01  Locust  St. 
iHanehester,  14.  U, 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 


White  Plains,   R.  T. 
Columbus,  Obio 
rortland,  Oregon 
PhUadelphia^Pa., 

Sit!  N.  Ilroad  St. 


Pittsburg,  Pa., 

4:!  16  Fifth  Are. 
VroTidenee,  H.  I. 
AVinnippg,  nanitoba. 
London,  England. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  waiting  to  advertisers. 
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Grow 

Chestnuts 
Like  This 

For  Profit 


Covers  a  5Uf 


Whether  you  have  one  acre  or  a  hun- 
dred, you  can  get  bigger  profits  per  acre 
from  Sober  Paraxon  Chestnuts  than  from  any  other 
crop  you  could  plant. 

Hardy,  rapid,  symmetrical  growth;  luxuriant  foli- 
age ;  spreading  boughs,  clean  trunk;  stateliness;  iui- 
miuiitv  from  parasitic  blight — 

These  qualities  have  been  combined  and  devel- 
oped by  science  to  a  degree  that  closely  borders 
erfection  in  the  new 

SOBER  PARAGON 

Mammoth,  Sweet  Chestnut 

A  single  crop,  Fall  of  1909,  brought  $33,000  (^5,500 
br.shels  @  $6.00  a  bushel;.  And  that  orchard  was 
on\y  8  years  old. 

The  only  large  sioeef  chestnut  in  the  world. 

Bears  the  second  year-  a  s-year  old  tree  grew  500 
burs  in  one  year.  The  nuts  average  i  to  2  inches  in 
diameter — and  3  to  5  nuts  in  a  bur. 

United  States  Pomologist  G.  B.  Brackett,  says 
"  The  Sober  Paragon  comes  the  nearest  in  quality  to 
the  native  chestnut  of  any  of  the  cultivated  varieties 
that  I  have  examined.  It  is  of  large  size,  fine 
appearance  and  excellent  flavor." 

Testimony  from  growers,  commission  merchants, 
Fo.-estry  Experts,  etc.,  given  in  our  free  booklet, 
to.^ether  with  pries  and  particulars. 

^^  "  own  exolnsive  control 
of  the  Sober  Para- 
gon.   Thiscopy. 
righted    metal  seal 
^^^^        is  iittache'l  to  ever.v  eenu- 
"^^^^        iue  tree  when  shipped. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet. 

OTHER  NUT  TREES, 

Fruit  and  Ornamental    Trees, 

Roses,  Shrubs,  etc., 

fully  described  with  prices  in  our  new, 
handsomely  illustrated  General  Cat- 
alogue. No  matter  what  you  may  re- 
quire for  Fall  or  Spring  planting  (nut, 
fruit,  ornamental  trees  or  decorative 
plants),  write  for  this  free  catalogue, 

GLEN  BROS.  Glenwood  Nursery, 
44th  year.  "Desk  W,"  ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


(rsoBER   y 
\ I  Paragon/^ 


JERSEY 

MILK 
14%  SOLIDS 


Which  - 
Glass  of 
Milk  Are" 

You 
Drinking?' 


ORDINARY 

MILK 
11%  SOLIDS 


Save  one-fourth  of  your  milk  bill  by 
getting  Jersey  milk.  The  milk  of  ordin- 
ary cows,  of  large,  coarse,  beefy  cows, 
is  only  three-fourths  as  rich  in  tissue- 
building  proteid  and  energy- making 
properties  as 

Jersey  Milk 

Best  for  Children  and  Grown-ups 

Why  buy  thin  milk  ?  Surely  you  don't 
want  to  pay  for  water/  Buy  rich,  nutri- 
tious Jersey  milk  instead.  It's  best  and 
most  economical. 

Ask  your  milkman  to  supply  you  with 
Jersey  milk. 

Suburbanites  who  want  to  keep  a  cow 
should  investigate  the  Jersey— she  gives 
the  richest  milk  at  the  lowest  feed  cost. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
8  W.  17th  St..  New  York 


The  Picnic  Ant 

Hast  ever  seen  the  ant,  my  frienil. 

The  picnic  Ant,  I  mean? 
He  hasn't  much  at  either  end 

And  nothing  in  between. 

Yet  when  the  basket  joy  is  spread 

Beneath  a  shady  tree, 
Of  every  blessed  piece  of  bread 

That  Ant  will  eat  with  glee. 

You  see  him  gorging  on  the  pie 

With  calm,  unruffled  air, 
But  when  to  smash  the  beast  you  try 

He  simply  isn't  there. 

He  stops  to  drink  the  lemonade 
And  sample  tarts  and  cake; 

He  noses  every  dish  you've  made 
And  pauses  to  partake. 

I  don't  know  where  he  puts  it  all 

Or  why  he  doesn't  burst; 
His  appetite  is  far  from  small, 

So  likewise  is  his  thirst. 

His  viscera  have  me  amazed. 

Nor  can  I  solve  his  curve. 
But  tho  he  surely  has  me  feazed 

I  must  admire  his  nerve. 

— Brooklyn  Life. 


A  New  Twist. — Knicker — "  Bread  is  to  be 

sold  by  weight." 

BocKER — "Then   my   wife   can   make   us 

rich." — New  York  Sun. 


Nothing  Else. — Friend — "  So  you  dined  at 
a  way  station.  What  did  you  have  for 
dinner?" 

Traveler — " Twenty  minutes." — Berkeley 
Blade. 


The  Casus  Belli. — One  day  a  Scotch  and 
English  boy,  who  were  fighting,  were  sepa- 
rated by  their  respective  mothers  with  diffi- 
culty, the  Scotch  boy,  tho  the  smaller,  being 
far  the  more  pugnacious.  "What  garred  ye 
ficht  a  big  laddie  like  that  for?"  said  the 
mother  as  she  wiped  the  blood  from  his  nose. 
"And  I'll  fight  him  again,"  said  the  boy,  "if 
he  says  Scotsmen  wear  kilts  because  their 
feet  are  too  big  to  get  into  trousers!" — 
Argonaut. 


The  Root  of  All  Evil.— Bill— "  They  tell  me 
that  y'r  old  friend  Jimmy  got'r  job  yester- 
day." 

Dan — "Ain't  it  terrible.  Bill,  wot  some 
people  will  do  f'r  money?" — Sydney  Bulletin . 


Why  Willie  Quit. — Joiner  (to  his  ap- 
prentice)— "Well,  Willie,  have  you  sharp- 
ened all  the  tools?" 

Willie — "Yes — all  but  the  'and-saw,  and 
I  haven't  quite  got  all  the  gaps  out  of  it."— 
Sketch. 


All  Invisible. — Curate  (to  lady  who  has 
taken  refuge  in  ditch) — "Didn't  I  assure  you 
that  a  cow  is  only  dangerous  when  it  has  lost 
its  calf?" 

She — "That's  why  I  was  frightened.  I 
couldn't  see  a  calf  anywhere." — Punch. 


tiiimm\ 


The  Inside  of  Your  House 

is  always  finished  with  wood,  though  the 
outside  may  be  brick,  cement  or  stone. 
The  mantel — the  most  important  and 
necessary  fitting  of  the  room — should  be 
of  wood  to  harmonize  with  the  finish. 

WOOD  MANTELS 

are  made  in  all  architectural  styles,  and 
at  prices  to  suit  houses  of  all  classes.  If 
you  are  thinking  of  building  or  remodel- 
ing, don 't  fail  to  send  for  our  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet 

Why  Wood  Mantels? 

giving  many  helpful  hints  to  home  builders. 

address 

Wood  Mantel  Manufacturers' Association 

H.  T.  BENNETT,  Secretary 
Room  1222,  State  Life  Building,  Indianapolisjnd. 


PGnnett  ^Typewriter 


6, 
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Guaranteed 
One  Year 

In  XT.  S.  and  Can.id;i 

SOLD   ON  APPROVAL 

THOUSANDS  of  letters  from  professional  and 
business  men  testify  that  the  "  Bennett  "  com- 
pletely satisfies  their  requirements    saves  their 
time,  also  doubles  their  efficiency  and  output  of  their 
work.     The   publishers    of   this    maeazine   endorse 
every  claim  made  for  the  "  Bennett." 

The  "  Bennett  "  combines  all  the  advantages  and 
efficiency  of  the  higher  priced  typewriters,  without 
their  complicated  mechanism.  It  has  thf  st.indard 
keybo.ird  and  is  the  only  low  priced  and  portable 
typewriter  that  writes  through  a  ribbon.  (Size  2X5X 
II  inches — Weight  in  case  4^  pounds.) 

Sent  express  prepaid  to  any  part  of  theUnited  States. 
If  the"  Bennett"  does  not  wholly  meet  your  require- 
ments,and  is  returned  within  ten  days  of  its  receipt  by 
you  .your  money , less  express  charges ,« ill  be  refunded. 
SEND  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  forfree  illustrated  catalog 
Agents  xcanled  for  a  feus  unfilled  territories 
Inquire  price  in  foreign  countries. 

R.  I.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 
366  Broadway  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Our  readers  i  re  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  ytTitlug  to  advertisers. 
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Fortunate. — "Did     Tom     liavc    any     luck 
liunting  tigers  in  India?" 
''Yes;  great  luck."' 
"How?" 
"He  didn't  meet  any  tigers." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Mortal  Complaint. — "'Yom-  iuisband  will 
50on  be  convalescent." 

"Convalescent!  Oh,  Doctor,  can't  you 
?ive  him  some  medicine  to  cure  that?" — 
I'licgende  Blaetter. 


The  Climax. — "  There  wasn't  a  single  really 
funny  character  in  the  whole  comedy ! " 

"Wait  till  the  audience  calls  for  the 
author ! " — Meggendorfcr  Blaetter. 


Inconsiderate. — Lawyer  (to  client) — "  It 
is  an  unheard-of  thing  for  you  to  murder  an 
Did  lady  for  the  sake  of  forty  cents !  You 
didn't  get  enough  even  to  pay  your  lawyer." 
— Soleil. 


An  Informal  Affair. — "Whj',  Auntie,  have 
the  magazines  upset  you?" 

"Well,  I've  got  through  the  advertise- 
ments, and  I  feel  exactly  as  if  I  had  been  to  a 
party  where  all  the  men  came  in  their  under- 
clothes and  the  ladies  wore  only  corsets." — 
Life. 


At  Any  Cost. — Jane — "I've  something  on 
me  mind,  'Arry,  that  I  hardlv  knows  how  to 
tell  yer." 

'Arry— "Aht  wiv  it." 

Jane — "I'm  afraid  yer  won't  marry  me  if 
I  tells  yer." 

'Arry — "Aht  wiv  it." 

Jane — "  I'm  a  somnambulist,  'Arry." 

'Arry  (after  prolonged  pause) — "Never 
mind,  Jane,  it'll  be  all  right.  If  there  ain't 
no  chapel  for  it,  we'll  be  married  at  a 
registry. ' ' — Punch. 


Seriatim. — -Census    Taker — "How  many 
children  have  you?" 
Citizen— "Three." 
Census  Taker — "Altogether?" 
Citizen — "No;    one  at  a  time." — Life. 


Satisfaction. — "The  most  amusing  story 
of  an  American  in  France  that  I  ever  heard," 
said  a  recently  appointed  attache  to  the 
French  Embassy,   "is  this." 

"'A  well-known  French  actor  became 
involved  in  a  discussion  with  an  American, 
grew  heated,  drew  his  card  from  his  pocket, 
threw  it  on  the  table  with  a  tragic  air,  and 
stalked  out. 

"'The  American  regarded  the  card  for 
some  moments,  then  took  out  his  fountain 
pen,  wrote  'Admit  bearer'  above  the  en- 
graved line,  and  went  off  to  the  theater.' " — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


Discourteous.  —  Theatrical  Manager 
(whose  new  farce  is  a  failure) — "They  might 
at  least  have  laughed  as  much  as  they  did  at 
my  'Hamlet'." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


The  World  on  Wheels.— "  Well,  I  mort- 
gaged my  home  yesterday." 

■'  WTiat  make  of  auto  are  you  going  to  get?  " 
— Houston  Post. 
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THE 


fCEWANEE 


SySTEM  OF  -** 


What  the  Kewanee 
SystemMeans  to  the 
Inexperienced  Man  I 


[THE  TRADE  MARKOW  THE  TANK; 


How    the   Kewanee 
Differs  from  Others 


In  order  to  protect  yourself  from  the 
substitution  of  inferior  equipment  for  the 
Kewanee  System,  look  for  the  trade-mark 
KEWANEE  on  the  tank  and  the  name 
KEWANEE  on  the  pumping  machinery. 


If  you  want  a  water  supply 
system  for  your  country  home, 
or  for  any  building  or  institu- 
tion, learn  what  the  Kewanee 
System  means  to  you. 

No  matter  how  little  you  may 
know  about  w^  a  t  e  r  supply 
equipment,  you  can  have  just 
as  good  a  plant  as  if  you  were  an  expert  and  experienced  hydraulic  engineer. 


A  Kewanee  System  consists  of  a  Kewanee 
Tank  and  a  Kewanee  Pumping  Unit,  installed 
according  to  the  prints  and  instructions  fur-  j 
nished  by  the  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 

The  combination  of  a  tank  with  a  pump  to  I 
work  on  a  similar  principle  is  not  a  Kewanee 
System. 

This  information  is  for  your  protection. 


Kewanee  Systems  are  designed  by  men 
who  know  how — experienced  practical 
engineers  who  have  solved  thousands  of 
water  supply  problems.  Avoid  plants  de- 
signed by  inexperienced  people  who  want 
to  experiment  on  you. 

Kewanee  Systems  are  made  by  us. 
They  are  not  the  assembled  product  of  a 
half  dozen  different  manufacturers.  We 
furnish  the  complete  system  and  we  are 
responsible  for  all — every  part  of  it. 

There  is  a  Kewanee  System  for  every 
kind  of  building  or  institution.  We  do 
not  try  to  make  one  or  two  styles  fit  all 
places.  Every  problem  is  solved  separately 
— every  plant  guaranteed  to  work  success- 


fully under  the  conditions  for  which  it  is 
recommended. 

Kewanee  tanks — the  high  standard  for 
quality  in  pneumatic  tanks.  Kewanee 
Pumping  Machinery — the  only  complete 
line  of  pumping  machinery  built  for  the 
exacting  requirements  of  air  pressure 
service.  Inferior  tanks  and  pumping  out- 
fits are  made  to  sell,  but  they  must  neces- 
sarily provide  inferior  service  and  be  more 
costly  in  the  long  run. 

Kewanee  Systems  are  easy  to  in- 
stall and  easy  to  operate.  All  the 
expert  part  of  the  work  is  done  at 
our  end — not  yours.  Kewanee  Sys- 
tems are  inexperience-proof. 


Our  64-page  illustrated  catalog  tells  the  Kewanee  story.     Let  us  show  you  what 
we  have  done  for  others  and  what  we  can  do  for  you..       Ask  for  catalog  No.  27 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  Kewanee,  111. 

1564  Hudson-Terminal  Building,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 
1212  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  111.  305  Diamond  Bank  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Order  i«  Heaven  s  First  Law 

Keep   your  important   papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled   so   you   can    instantly   lay   your 
hands  on  them,     tjse  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
thebest        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  NIAGARA  CLIP  CO.,  New  York 


KEITH'S 


BIG  $2.00  PLAN 
BOOK  OFFER 


of    V 

ous  X 

pith  a> 


Any  on  e  of 
Keith's  famoi 
$1.  books 
year's  subscrir 
tion  to  Ke  ITH  's 
72  page  monthly 
magazine,  the  rec- 
ognized authority 
on  planning  and 
decorating  homes. 


Subscription,  $1.50 
/No.  10.72- $5,200.     One  of  the  175.        Newsstands,  Kc. 

[KEITH'S  with  any  Two  $1.  Books.  $2.50;  with  any  Five,  $5. 

'  Our  Plan  Books  (with  over  1000  designs)  are  the  pro- 
duct of  fifteen  years'  intelligent  study  of  the  home 
builder's  needs  and  thousands  of  artistic  homes  built 
from  Keith's  plans  are  seen  from  coast  to  coast. 

Get  KEITH'S  and  "  do  it  right." 
215  designs.  Bmigalows  and  Cottagt-s,  costing  $    400  to  $3000 
200         ■•         Attractive  Homes  "  2000  to     4000 

"5         "  "  "  •'  4000  to     5000 

I'S         .  "  "  "  .5000  to     7000 

125  "  "  "  7000  and  up'd 

100  Cement.  Brick,  and  Enylisll  Half-Timber. 

182  Beautiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls.   Living  Rooms,  etc. 
162-page  book.     Practical  House  Decoration,   ills,   and  studies. 

__M.  L.  KEITH,  420  Lumber  Ex.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.— 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


Of  form  Letters,  Price  Lists,  Bills,  Invoices. 
Drawings.  Menus,  Reports, anything?  Then 
take  advantage  of  our  offer  of  10  days'trial 
without    deposit,    Dans    IMPROVED 
Tip    Top  is  the  simplest,  easiest  and 
quickest  method  of  duplicating    100 
copies  f  romPen-written  and  50  copies 
from  Type-written  Original.      Com- 
plete Duplicator,  cap  size  (prints  8  V 
xl3in.) 


ss  special  discount — 33^'^  net 
Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co.  ,Dau8  Bldg.  ,111  John  St. 


N.T.$5 


XP^G  uaranteed 
Q/o  Dividends 


•THERE  is  no  better  investment  than 
*  the  cumulative  preferred  stock  of  a 
soing  concern  manufacturing  an  estab- 
lished line  of  goods  with  a  national 
reputation.  This  is  what  we  have  to 
offer.  The  issue  is  very  limited.  Send 
at  once  for  Andrews  Profit-sharing  plan 
giving  full  particulars. 


man^smsiC] 


1129  Heating Bld6..Mmneapolis.Mitin. 


Our  readers  are  aslced  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  aavertisers. 
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ATHLETIC 


Rely  on 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


For  soothing,  refreshing 
and  cleansing  the  skin  after 
exercise.  The  sanative, 
emollient  properties  of  Cu- 
ticura  Soap  and  Cuticura 
Ointment  render  them  un- 
equaled  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  purification  of  the 
complexion,  hair  and  hands. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots;  London.  27. 
Charterhouse  Sq  ;  Paris,  10.  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d'Antln:  Australia.  R.  Towns*  Co..  Sydney:  India. 
B.  K.  Paul.  Calcutta:  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co  ; 
Japan,  Maniya,  Ltd.,  Toklo:  So.  Africa,  Lennon. 
Ltd  .Cape  Town, etc.:  U  S.  A.,  Potter  Drug*  Chem. 
Corn.,  Sole  Props.,  133  Columbus  Ave..  Boston. 

«e-  32-paee  Cuticura  Book,  post-free,  giving 
description  and  treatment  of  skin  affections. 


BOOKLET    EXPLAINS    6%    INVESTMENT 

Tho.se  interested  in  selecting  sound 
investments  are  invited  to  write  for  our 
booklet  "E"  explaining  the  6V  Cer- 
tificates secured  by  First  Mortgages  oi 
improved  Real  Kstate  and  also  by  the 
guarantee  of  this  bank. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually  by  at- 
tached coupons.  Certificates  will  be 
cashed  at  any  time  on  short  notice. 

CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON,    MISS. 

THEBANf:  THA  T  PAYS  S/X  PFR  CENT 
ia  ONDOUBL  Y  SECURED  CEfir/E/CATES  - 
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THE   LITERARY  DIGEST 

CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  19. — Dispatche.s  .state  that  cholera  is 
-spreading  in  southern  Italy;  the  authori- 
ties are  taking  severe  measures  to  combat  the 
disease. 

August  20. — It  is  reported  that  the  European 
Powers  generally  welcome  the  change  of  the 
Montenegrin  principality  into  a  monarchy. 

Lieutenant  Vivaldi  of  the  Itahan  Arm.v  is  killed 
by  the  fall  of  his  aeroplane  near  Konie. 

England's  latest  battlesliip,  the  Orion,  is  launched 
at  Portsmouth;  her  armament  is  reported  to 
be  the  heaviest  so  far  mounted. 

Madriz  resigns  the  Presidency  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  insurgents  enter  the  capital. 

August  21. — The  Paris  Journal  offers  a  prize  of 
$40,000  for  the  winner  of  an  airship  race  from 
Paris  to  London  via  Berlin  and  Brus.sels. 

August  24. — The  Japanese  Government  com- 
municates to  the  representatives  of  the  Powers 
at  Tokyo  the  text  of  the  convention  by  which 
Japan  annexes  Korea. 

.\ugust  25. — The  Vatican  authorizes  a  denial 
of  the  report  that  it  is  about  to  break  with 
Portugal. 

An  aviation  meet  is  opened  at  Havre,  France, 
with  forty-one  competitors  for  $53,000  worth 
of  prizes. 

Domestic 

August  19. — The  New  York  Democratic  State 
Committee  votes  to  hold  the  State  convention 
at  Rochester  on  September  29. 

August  20. — The  Congressional  Committee  in- 
vestigating Indian  land  affairs  states  that  there 
is  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  names  of  Vice- 
President  Sherman  and  Senator  Charles  Curtis 
in  connection  with  the  lands  scandal. 

Clifford  B.  Harmon  flies  across  Long  Island 
Sound  in  his  aeroplane  from  Garden  City. 

August    21. — It   is   reported    that    forest    fires  in 

Idaho  and   Montana   liave  caused   the  loss  of 

many   lives  and   millions  of  dollars'   worth  of 
property. 

August  22. — In  a  letter  to  Lloyd  C.  Griscom, 
President  Taft  repudiates  any  connection  with 
the  action  of  the  New  York  Republican  State 
Committee  in  electing  Vice-President  Sher- 
man temporary  chairman  of  the  convention. 

.\ugust  2.3. — It  is  announced  at  Beverly  that 
President  Taft  is  in  favor  of  a  systematic  and 
gradual  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Joseph  C.  Sibley,  following  his  withdrawal  from 
the  contest  for  Congress  in  the  28th  Pennsyl- 
vania district,  is  arrested  with  others  on  a  war- 
rant charging  him  with  "  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
bauch voters." 

Returns  from  the  Georgia  primary  election  in- 
dicate that  former  Governor  Hoke  Smith  de- 
feats Gov.  Joseph  Brown  for  the  Democratic 
nomination. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  starts  for  the  West  on  a 
speech-making  tour. 

August  24. — Wilkinson  Call,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  from  1879  to  1897.  dies  at  his 
home  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  declares  at  Mohawk.  N.  Y..  that 
tlie  New  York  "  Old  Guard"  will  have  "all  the 
fight  they  want." 

Recent  Census  Returns 


Septemlier  3,  1910 


Population. 

Per  cent 

increase. 

1910. 

1900. 

.\llauta.  Ga    

154.8.39 

89.872 

72.3 

Battle  Creek,  Mich    .  . 

.  25.267 

18.563 

36.1 

Boone.  la 

10,354 
423,715 

8,880 
352,387 

16  7 

Buffalo.  N.  Y  ........ 

20  2 

Connellsville.  Pa    .... 

12,845 

7,160 

79.4 

Danville,  111 

27,871 
213,381 

16,354 
133,859 

70  4 

Denver,  Colo    

59.4 

Detroit,  Mich 

465.766 

285,704 

63  . 0 

lOast  Orange,  N.  J.    .  . 

34.371 

21, .506 

59 . 8 

Flint,  Mich 

38.5,50 

13,103 

194.2 

Jackson,  Mich 

31,433 

25,180 

24.8 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   .  .  . 

39,437 

24,404 

61.6 

.Mobile,  Ala 

51,521 

38,469 

33 . 9 

Paterson,  N.  J 

125,600 

105,171 

19.4 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

687,029 

575,238 

19.4 

Sioux  City,  la    

47,828 

33,111 

44.4 

Toledo.  O 

168.497 

131,822 

27.8 

Watcrbury,  Conn.   .  .  . 

73,141 

45.859 

59.5 

Constitutional. — A  medical  officer  of  health 
recently  received  the  following  note  from  a 
resident  in  his  district:  "  Dear  Sir. — I  heg  to 
inform  you  that  my  child,  aged  eight  months, 
is  suffering  from  measles  as  required  l)y  the 
Act  of  Parliament." — London  Daily  News. 


T>EFORE  you  order  your 
-*^  next  suit,  be  sure  to 
read  this  book.  And  insist 
on  seeing  the  handsome  new 
fall    and    winter    styles    in 

TRAOF  MAtiK  nea  u  s  pat  omca 

Guaranteed  fabrics 

Good  tailors  evei}'\vhere  handle 
these famousall-fleece-wool  fabrics. 
They  are  perfectly  made  and  thor- 
oughly shrunken. 

They  assure  you  of  clothes  tb^t 
are  right,  and  that  stay  right. 

We  make  them  in  our  own 
mills  and  sell  them  direct  to  the 
tailors,  so  that  Shackaiuaxon 
fabrics  give  you  the  highest  value 
for  your  money. 

This  little  booklet  tells  how 
they  are  made,  and  where  to 
get  them.  And  it  contains  a 
most  useful  handy  chart  of 
"Correct  dress  for  all  occasions." 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
free.      AVrite  us  for  it  today. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  an 
early  opportunity  to  examine  these 
beautiful  high-grade  exclusive 
fabrics. 

T  R  Keim  «&  Co     Shackamaxon  Mills 
Philadelphia 


They  mend  all  leaks  instantly 
10  ennite  wmre.  hot  wat^r  liftgB.  tin,  cupprr.  brass,  coyLiug 
utensils,  etc.     IVo  hMI.  soldrr,  oemtnt  or  rivet.     An;f  one  een  iu« 
^^      th«m.     Fit   may  eurfeoe.     Prrfeotlj   smooth.      Wonderful    InreDtion 
Uuusehold  Drceflslt^.   MiUIons  in  use.    t>nd  for  s&inple  pftelnce,  l(<o. 

Complete  pks,  asstd  sizes,  25c.  postpaid.   Afrts  wanted 
COLLETTE  MFQ.  CO.,  Box      151,        Amsterdam,  N.  T. 


Travel 


HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert  Fulton" 
"Hendrick  Hudson  "and  "Albany" 

Leave  Desljrosses  St..  N.  V.,    8:40  A.  M. 
Sontlibonnd.  leave  Albany,      8:30  A.  M. 

Sundays  excepted. 
General  Ottices,  Uesbrosses  .St.  Pier. 


E'nA  A  Tfin  '"  Kiirope  or  in  America 
*^  *■  *'''  **  »1'  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  or^ani/er  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS.  1137  Deau  St..  Biookljro 
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WINNING  THE  WEST  AGAIN 

WHEN  a  private  citizen,  escorted  on  a  two-weeks 
tour  of  the  West  by  carloads  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, addresses  wildly  cheering  crowds  at  every 
stopping-place  and  is  hailed  again  and  again  as  our  next  Pres- 
ident, it  is  not  surprizing  that  there  should  be  much  surmise 
in  the.papers  about  the  real  and  ultimate  goal  of  that  journey. 
*•  Politicians  who  are  figuring  on  the  1912  situation  might  as 
well  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they'll  have  to  give  considera- 
tion to  a  powerful  movement  for 
Roosevelt  for  President  again," 
declares  a  Kansas  City  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.). 
"  The  West  loves  and  under- 
stands Roosevelt.  If  ever  the 
nation  should  be  in  danger,  the 
West  would  listen  to  his  call," 
exclaims  the  Denver  Republi- 
can (Rep.).  "The  West  takes 
it  for  granted  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  will  be  the  next  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, so  what  is  the  use  of  get- 
ting excited  about  it, "  wires  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World  (Ind.  Dem.)  from  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.  A  plank  in  the  re- 
cently adopted  Republican  State 
platform    in  Kansas  hails  Mr. 

Roosevelt  as  "  the  New  World's  champion  of  the  rights  of  man 
in  the  world-old  contest  between  rising  humanity  and  the  en- 
croachments of  special  privilege,"  and  declares  that  "  we  enlist 
under  his  banner  in  the  fight  for  human  rights. "  In  Denver 
the  Governor  of  Colorado  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  both  Dem- 
ocrats, indulged  in  sympathetic  allusions  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Colonel  being  again  at  the  helm.  And  Senator  Dolliver,  speak- 
ing in  Wisconsin,  remarked  smilingly  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
again  be  writing  messages  to  Congress  after  the  1912  election. 
"  It  is  incredible  that  there  should  now  remain  a  single  Ameri- 
can citizen,"  declares  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  who 
does  not  see  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  undertaken  a  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  1912." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  utterances  during  this   trip,    remarks  the 
Boston  Traveler  (Rep.),  "have  roused  his  followers  to  enthusi- 


asm and  his  enemies  to  frenzy. "  Thus  to  the  New  York  Com- 
Tnercial  (Fin.)  he  appears  as  "our  peripatetic  revolutionist," 
and  his  journey  becomes  "  a  firebrand's  triumphal  march."  The 
New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.),  while  regarding  the  Colonel's 
"  sudden  and  violent  eruption  into  politics  "  as  "  about  the  fun- 
niest and  most  uncalled-for  public  visitation  of  the  day,"  is 
nevertheless  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  "  a  demagog  or  a  child 
of  destiny."  The  New  York  People  (Socialist  Labor)  sees  in 
him  "  the  arch  demagog,"  and  remarks  sadly  that  "  the  various 
other  brands  of  reformers  hide  their  diminished  heads  in  the 

effulgence  of  the  Rooseveltian 
rays. "  "  The  style  of  his  talk 
on  his  Western  trip,"  opines 
the  Savannah  News  (Dem.), 
"  hasn't  been  of  a  character  to 
commend  him  to  thinking  peo- 
ple." "He  is  impossible,"  ex- 
claims the  New  York  Herald 
(Ind.),  which  objects  to  the  way 
he  is  "  hippodroming  round  the 
country. "  Even  newspapers 
like  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.)  and  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  (Ind.),  which  are  al- 
ways, says  the  Indianapolis 
News  (Ind.),  "  on  the  side  of 
good  government,"  have  joined 
the  anvil  chorus.  "  What  is 
the  Colonel  up  to  ?  "  asks  Marse 
Henry  Watterson  in  his  Louis- 
;  but  he  goes  on  to  say : 


CHIEFS    MEET. 


ville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.) 

"  He  has  the  right  pig  by  the  ear.  Graft  is  the  paramount 
issue  of  the  hour.  In  girding  his  loins,  after  the  manner  of 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  going  out  in  quest  of  crooks  and 
adventures,  the  Colonel  maintains  the  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing character  of  the  African  hunter  at  the  same  time  that  he 
commends  himself  to  his  countrymen  as  an  American  reformer. " 

"  Roosevelt  is  showing  the  courage  as  well  as  the  zeal  of  the 
crusader,"  says  the  New  YorVi  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.); 
while  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  remarks  that  "  the  greatest 
living  moral  force  is  passing  over  the  Western  States  in  the 
form  of  a  dynamic  Ego — a  militant  I,  an  omni-supervisory  I, 
an  omni-percipient  I,  a  castigatory,  admonitory,  prophetic,  de- 
capitatory  I."  The  Colonel's  critics  further  complain  that  he 
utters  platitudes,  has  not  outgrown  the  Ten  Commandments, 
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"IS    IT    CO  MI  NT.    BACK?" 

— De  Mar  in  tlie  Pliiladelpliia  Record. 

and  is  insincere,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribinie  (Rep.),  which 
goes  on  to  say : 

"  And  the  criticisms  will  not  deter  the  thousands  who  are  now 
throwing  their  hats  in  the  air  in  his  honor.  They  never  did, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  suppose  they  ever  will. 

"  Still,  there  is  reason  enough  why  the  criticisms  should  be  ut- 
tered. They  afford  great  comfort  to  a  select  class  of  persons, 
for  not  to  approve,  or  to  give  only  a  qualified  approval  to,  the 
Colonel  is  a  mark  of  distinction.  It  sets  you  apart  from  the 
common  herd,  with  its  love  of  moral  platitudes  and  its  incapac- 
ity for  distinguishing  between  them  and  deep  and  original 
thought.  Those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  test  them- 
selves for  a  year  and  a  half  now  enjoy  the  sense  of  their  supe- 
riority to  the  common  run  of  mankind." 

In  Buffalo  Mr.  Roosevelt  explained  that:  "  It  is  a  little  more 
my  business  to  hunt  out  a  crook  who  claims  to  belong  to  my 
party  than  if  he  claims  to  belong  to  another."  In  Cleveland  he 
caught  the  crowd  with  his  assertion  that  "  I  shall  insist  upon 
honesty  if  it  breaks  up  the  best  business  in  the  land,"  adding: 
"  Whenever  I  have  power  ...  I  will  make  the  corperations 
come  to  time  just  as  I  will  m-ake  the  mob."  At  Denver  he 
criticized  two  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  at  Pueblo  he  spoke  in  praise  of  easily  amended  State  Con- 
stitutions, but  it  is  on  his  speech  at  Osawatomie,  Kans.,  that 
serious  newspaper  comment  chiefiy  centers.  In  this  speech, 
which  many  papers  refer  to  as  embodying  "  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
platform,"  he  defines  "  the  New  Nationalism,"  reiterates  many 
of  his  well-known  policies,  approves  the  idea  of  piecemeal  tariff 
revision,  and  startles  the  public  with  certain  unfamiliar  doc- 
trines—in short,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  "  outstrips  not  only  the  most  extreme  utterance  that  he 
himself  ever  made  previously,  but  that  of  any  of  the  most  rad- 
ical men  in  public  life  in  our  time."  It  is  "  an  epochal  utterance," 
declares  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.).  Gifford  Pinchot, 
after  hearing  it  delivered,  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  :  "  This 
is  one  of  the  biggest  moments  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States."  "  His  new  doctrine  is  more  and  worse  than'rank  Soci- 
alism— it  is  communism  at  the  limit,"  protests  the  New  York 
Commercial  (Fin.).  The  leaders  of  insurgency  in  Kansas,  says 
a  Kansas  City  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.), 
regard  the  Osawatomie  speech  as  "  the  climax  of  the  great  fight 
they  have  been  waging  with  the  old  Republican  machine."  Mr. 
Roosevelt  says  in  part : 

**  At  many  stages  in  the  advance  of  humanity  this  conflict  be- 


tween the  men  who  possess  more  than  they  have  earned  and 
the  men  who  have  earned  more  than  they  possess,  is  the  cen- 
tral condition  of  progress.  In  our  day  it  appears  as  the  strug- 
gle of  free  men  to  gain  and  hold  the  right  of  self-goverment  as 
against  the  special  interests,  who  twist  the  methods  of 
free  government  into  machinery  for  defeating  the  popular 
will 

'•  There  can  be  no  effective  control  of  corporations  while  their 
political  activity  remains.  To  put  an  end  to  it  will  be  neither 
a  short  nor  an  easy  task,  but  it  can  be  done. 

"  We  must  have  complete  and  effective  publicity  of  corporate 
affairs,  so  that  the  people  may  know  beyond  peradventure 
whether  the  corporations  obey  the  law  and  whether  their  man- 
agement entitles  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  It  is 
necessary  that  laws  should  be  passed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  cor- 
porate funds  directly  or  indirectly  for  political  purposes ;  it  is 
still  more  necessary  that  such  laws  should  be  thoroughly 
enforced 

"  It  has  become  entirely  clear  that  we  must  have  government 
supervision  of  the  capitalization  not  only  of  public-service  cor- 
porations, including  particularly  railways,  but  of  all  corpora- 
tions doing  an  interstate  business 

"  I  believe  that  the  officers,  and  especially  the  directors,  of 
corporations  should  be  held  personally  responsible  when  any 
corporation  breaks  the  law." 

After  admitting  that  the  present  methods  of  tariff-making 
"  put  a  premium  on  selfishness  "  and  probably  favored  the  big 
interests,  he  points  to  an  expert  non-political  tariff  commission 
and  piecemeal  revision  as  the  cure.  Turning  to  the  subject  of 
"swollen  fortunes,"  he  says: 

"  We  grudge  no  man  a  fortune  which  represents  his  own  power 
and  sagacity,  when  exercised  with  entire  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellows.  But  the  fortune  must  be  honorably  obtained 
and  well  used.  It  is  not  even  enough  that  it  should  have  been 
gained  without  doing  damage  to  the  community.  We  should 
permit  it  to  be  gained  only  so  long  as  the  gaining  represents 
benefit  to  the  community.  This,  I  know,  implies  a  policy  of  a 
far  more  active  governmental  interference  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  this  counti-y  than  we  have  yet  had,  but  I 
think  we  have  got  to  face  the  fact  that  such  an  increase  in 
governmental  contz'ol  is  now  necessary." 

He  goes  on  to  advocate  graduated  income  and  inheritance 
taxes,  the  reform  of  our  financial  svstem,  such  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  as  tends  to  healthy  development,  com- 
prehensive workmen's  compensation  acts,  regulation  of  child 
labor  and  the  work  of  women,  direct  primaries,  publicity  of 
election  expenses,  and  provision  for  the  removal  of  unfaithful 


MAY    IT    PLEASE    THK    COURT. 

— Frueh  in  the  New  York  World. 
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or  incompetent  public  servants. 
can  (Ind. )  : 


Says  the  Springfield  Repuhli- 


"  There  are  many  sincere  devotees  of  democracy,  even  radical 
democracy,  who  fervently  desiie  the  attainment  of  much  the 
same  end  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to,  but  who  could  not  follow  his 
leadership,  fearing  to  receive  finally  from  his  hands  not  a  de- 
mocracy democratic  to  the  core  but  a  democracy  at  whose  heart 
was  enthroned  a  despot." 

Only  second  to  the  Osawatomie  speech  in  public  interest,  it 
seems,  were  certain  remarks  addrest  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the 
Colorado  legislature  in  Denver,  in  which  he  used  two  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  point  his  moral.  He 
said  in  part : 

"  I  am  anxious  that  the  nation  and  the  State  shall  each  exer- 
cise its  legitimate  powers  to  the  fullest  degree.  When  neces- 
sary they  should  work  together,  but  above  all  they  should  not 
leave  a  neutral  ground  in  which  neither  State  nor  nation  can 
exercise  authority  and  which  would  become  a  place  of  refuge 
for  men  who  wish  to  act  criminally,  and  especially  for  the  very 
rich  men  who  wish  to  act  against  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole. 

"  Let  us  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  refeience  to  two  con- 
crete cases.  The  first  is  the  Knight  Sugar  Trust  case.  In  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  undei-  cover  of  what 
a  man  whose  interest  is  chiefly  in  sane,  constructive  stewardship 
can  only  call  a  high  technical  legal  subtlety,  handed  down  a 
decision  which  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  nation 
effectively  to  control  the  use  of  masses  of  corporate  capital  in 
interstate  business,  as  the  nation  obviously  was  the  sole  power 
that  could  exercise  this  control — for  it  was  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  any  one  State. 

"This  was  really  a  decision  rendering  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  the  people  to  devise  any  method  of  controlling  and  regula- 
ting the  business  use  of  great  capital  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  was  a  decision  nominally  against  national  rights,  but  really 
against  popular  rights. 

"  The  second  case  is  the  so-called  New  York  bakeshop  case. 
In  New  York  City,  as  in  most  large  cities,  the  baking  busi- 
ness is  likely  to  be  carried  on  under  unhygienic  conditions,  con- 
ditions which  tell  on  the  welfare  of  the  workers  and  therefore 
against  the  welfare  of  the  general  public.  The  New  York 
legislature  passed,  and  the  New  York  Governor  signed,  a  bill 
remedying  these  improper  conditions.      New  York  State  was 


the  only  body  that  could  deal  with  them  ;  the  nation  had  no 
power  in  the  matter.  .  .  .  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  possest  and  unfortunately  exercised  the  negative 
power  of  not  permitting  the  abuse  to  be  remedied.  By  a  five 
to  four  vote  they  declared  the  action  in  the  State  of  New 
York  unconstitutional,  because,  forsooth,  men  must  not 
be    deprived    of    their    '  liberty  '    to    work     under    unhygienic 

conditions 

"  In  eflFect  it  reduced  to  impotence  the  only  body  which  did 
have  power,  so  that  in  this  case  the  decision,  altho  nominally 
against  State  rights,  was  really  against  popular  rights,  against 
the  Democratic  principle  of  government  by  the  people,  under 
the  forms  of  law." 

These  remarks  are  interpreted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  critics  as 
an  "  attack  "  upon  the  Supreme  Court.  "  Such  an  attack  from 
such  a  source  is  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public," exclaims  the  New  York  Commercial  (Fin.),  which  is 
convinced  that  a  few  more  such  agitators  would  reduce  the 
country  to  a  state  of  anarchy. 

"  There  is  ground  for  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
head-on  collision  with  the  Supreme  Court  has  damaged 
something  else  besides  the  Court,"  remarks  the  New  York 
American  (Ind.).  His  criticisms,  says  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  are  "regrettable  and  discreditable"  since  their 
effect  "  must  be  to  create  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  ju- 
diciary. "  "  He  would  be  better  advised, "  declares  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.),  "  if  he  would  let  the  Supreme 
Court  alone."  He  is  "  waving  the  red  flag,"  exclaims  the  New 
York  Herald  (Ind.).  His  criticism  of  our  highest  tribunal,  says 
the  New  York  Call  (Socialist),  "  shows  that  we  Socialists  have 
been  lamentably  timid  "  ;  and  it  adds :  "  The  fight  against  the 
arrogated  power  of  the  courts  to  nullify  the  will  of  the  people 
is  bound  to  become  the  overshadowing  political  issue  of  Amer- 
ica, the  issue  that  will  sum  up  and  around  which  will  gather 
all  other  issues." 

Among  the  less  radical  papers  which  see  nothing  startling 
or  revolutionary  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  comment  on  the  dangers 
of  a  "neutral  zone"  are  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  the 
Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  and 
the  Buffalo  AV?rs  (Rep.). 
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MR.  TAFTON    TINKERING  THE  TARIFF 

THE  VERY  idea  of  "  tinkering  "  a  tariff  law  that  has 
just  begun  its  beneficent  operations  would  have  seemed 
a  horrible  thing  to  a  Republican  paper  a  few  years  back, 
and  to  speak  of  patching  up  a  tariff  law  officially  stamped  by 
the  President  as  the  best  we  ever  had  would  have  seemed  a 
sulfurous  sin.     Yet  the  Republican  press  now  stand  compla- 


NOW    who's    up    IN    THE    AIR? 

— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

cently  by  and,  indeed,  commend  President  Taft  for  advocating 
a  regular  course  of  patches  for  the  Payne  Tariff  Law,  which 
he  described  only  a  few  months  ago  as  the  most  perfect  ever 
seen.  This  recommendation  occurs  in  his  campaign  letter  to 
Congressman  William  B.  McKinley,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Congressional  Committee,  in  which  he  sums  up  at  some 
length  the  record  of  the  Republican  party  during  the  last  two 
years.  He  analyzes  the  tariff  legislation,  he  speaks  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  commerce  court  and  of  the  increased 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  of  the  new 
Congressional  Commission  "  to  report  a  practical  bill  for  the 
fixing  of  workmen's  compensation  for  injuries  received  in  the 
employment  of  interstate  commerce  railways,"  and  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  He  touches  upon  the  postal  sa- 
vings-banks legislation,  which,  he  says,  "creates  an  epoch." 
He  also  enumerates  other  redeemed  pledges,  such  as  the  Cam- 
paign Publicity  Law,  the  measures  to  reduce  national  expendi- 
tures, and  the  provisions  to  promote  conservation  and  to  improve 
rivers  and  harbors.  The  President  also  promises  a  variety  of 
future  legislation  including  better  provision  "  for  securing  the 
health  of  the  nation." 

The  tariff,  however,  receives  more  attention  in  the  letter 
than  any  other  one  matter.  He  shows  that  "  a  reduction  was 
made  in  654  numbers,  an  increase  in  some  220,  while  1,150  re- 
mained unchanged."  He  quotes  in  full  the  memorandum  he 
attached  to  the  Payne  Tariff  Bill  when  he  signed  it,  admitting 
that  it  was  "  not  a  perfect  tariff  bill,"  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  "  not  a  free-trade  bill,"  because  "  it  was  not  intended  to 
be."  The  charge  that  the  present  tariff  is  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  the  prices  of  necessities,  is,  he  holds,  "  demon- 
strably false."     He  speaks  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  adds : 

"  When  the  Commission  completes  its  work,  either  on  the  en- 
tire tariff  or  on  any  of  the  schedules  in  respect  to  which  issue 
has  arisen,  and  the  work  of  the  Commission  shows  that  the 


present  tariff  is  wrong  and  should  be  changed,  I  expect  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  with  a  view  to  its 
amendment  of  the  tariff  in  that  particular.  Of  course,  this 
will  be  impracticable  unless  Congress  itself  shall  adopt  the 
parliamentary  rule,  as  I  hope  it  will,  that  a  bill  to  amend  one 
schedule  of  the  tariff  may  not  be  subject  to  a  motion  to  amend 
by  adding  changes  in  other  schedules. 

"  It  will  thus  be  possible  to  take  up  a  single  schedule  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  probable  that  a  great  majority  of  each 
House  will  be  unprejudiced,  to  admit  the  evidence  and  to  reach 
a  fair  conclusion,  and  this  method  will  tend  to  avoid  disturbing 
business  conditions.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
Republicans— conservative,  progressive,  and  radical — may  well 
abide  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  tariff  until  evidence 
now  being  accumulated  shall  justify  changes  in  the  rates." 

The  editorial  comment  throughout  the  country  singles  out 
the  tariff  as  the  leading  topic  in  President  Taft's  letter.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  speaks  of  the  "  shal- 
lowness "  of  the  claims  "  that  a  larger  number  of  duties  were 
reduced  than  were  increased  and  that  the  latter  affected  only 
luxuries."  The  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.)  takes  up  the  point  made 
in  the  letter  of  downward  revision  on  necessities,  and  asks : 

"  What  necessities?  Was  it  downward  on  woolens?  Most 
every  one  would  like  to  wear  woolens  this  winter,  but  there 
will  be  many  a  child  shivering  without  them  because  of  this 
alleged  '  downward  revision.' 

"  And  raw  materials.  What  about  them  ?  Let  us  think.  Oh, 
yes,  crude  oil  was  put  on  the  free  list,  while  the  refined  duties 
were  maintained  or  raised,  so  that  the  Standard  might  further 
squeeze  the  independent  operator  by  cheap  Mexican  oil.  That 
peculiarly  and  beautifully  conceived  oil  schedule  has  reduced 
the  price  of  Pennsylvania  crude  from  $1.78  to  $1.30  per  barrel, 
while  refined  oils  kept  their  level,  and  has  driven  the  small  pro- 
ducer practically  out  of  business  in  Pennsylvania." 

The  Providence  Journal  ( Ind.  Rep.)  believes  the  writer  of 
the  letter  is  conscious  "  that  no  words  of  his  can  make  the  tariff 
popular,"  and  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  remarks: 

"  We  now  have  Mr.  Taft's  promise  that  plutocracy  and  privi- 
lege will  be  taken  out  of  the  tariff  a  little  at  a  time,  but  there 
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QUESTION HAS    THE    PRESIDENT    NOTICED    A    DRAFT? 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

is  no  such  promise  from  the  real  masters  of  the  party.  What 
reason  is  there  to  believe  that  Mr.  Taft's  pledge  now  will  be 
any  more  binding  than  Mr.  Taft's  pledge  two  years  ago  ?  Is 
he  his  own  master?  " 

And  the    Louisville    Courier- Journal   (Dem.)    predicts    that     i 
"  the    next  House  will  be    a   Democratic,    not   a  Republican, 
House,"  and  asks,  "  then  what  will  Attorney  Taft  do,  and  where 
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A    DISTURBER    OF    THE    PEACE. 

Sleepy  Party — "Tie  a  can  to  that  dog.    I  want  another  snooze." 

— Grue  in  the  Mobile  Register. 


SUNNY   jim!' 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


DEMOCRATIC    VIEWS    OF    "SUNNY   JIM" 


will  the  Devil  of  High  Tariff  be  ?  "  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.),  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  pleasure  over  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  in  these  words : 

"  Thanks  for  this  relief.  Thanks  for  a  return  to  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  intelligence  rather  than  to  the  emotions — to  the 
passionate  or  the  prejudiced.  The  inventory  is  long,  but  it 
could  not  well  be  shorter.  There  is  no  perversion  of  the  record, 
which  speaks  for  itself,  and  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  matters 
will  be  complicated  for  the  Administration,  should  the  Repub- 
licans lose  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"  That  is  for  the  country  to  determine.  It  is  to  decide  for 
itself  whether  it  will  call  the  Administration  to  a  halt  to  the 
extent  of  converting  a  Washington  minority  into  a  majority. 
But  before  doing  this  it  should  familiarize  itself  with  the  facts 
both  sides  have  to  present,  that  it  may  strike  the  balance  fair- 
ly.    The  letter  will  help  it  to  make  up  its  mind." 

And  The  Standard  Union  (Rep.),  of^  the  same  city,  thinks 
that  "  all  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  a  Democratic  House  in  the 
last  two  years  of  Mr.  Taft's  term  would  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  the  remaining  unfulfilled  pledges  of  the  last  Republican 
national  platform  and  would  be  itself  unable  to  carry  out  any 
policy."  Mr.  Taft's  desire  and  effort,  says  the  Hartford 
Courant  (Rep. ) ,  "is  to  make  the  party  larger,  not  smaller — to 
assure  success,  not  defeat."  The  New  York  Press,  a  Republi- 
can paper  of  insurgent  tendency,  calls  the  President's  letter 
"a  careful,  moderate,  and  fair  statement  of  facts,"  and  the 
New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.)  observes  that  "much  has  been 
done,  just  as  under  his  predecessor  much  was  talked, "  and  asks 
whether  Republicans  "prefer  declamation  to  enactment." 

The  plan  of  gradual  revision,  maintains  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer (Rep.),  one  schedule  at  a  time,  "ought  to  bring  every 
insurgent  and  '  progressive  '  into  line,"  and  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  (Ind.)  believes  that  piecemeal  revision  "would  be  so 
manifestly  preferable  to  general  ripping  and  tearing  in  the 
dark,  that  the  Senate  could  not  block  it  if  it  would."  The 
Washington  Post  (Ind.)  is  much  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  believes  that  "  the  principal 
muck-raking  and  assaults  upon  personal  character  come  from 
papers  and  magazines  published  in  New  York,  which,  as  an  im- 
porting and  steamship  carrying  center,  is  a  hotbed  of  free  trade. " 

The  President,  adds  The  Chronicle,  "  is  doing  the  best  that 
lies  in  a  wise,  firm,  and  patriotic  man  and  leader  to  bring  Re- 
publicans together  on  a  basis  of  truth  and  conciliation."    The 


New  York  American  (Ind.)  calls  the  President's  letter  "  an  im- 
pressive contrast  to  the  wild,  whirling  words  from  Cheyenne 
and  elsewhere,"  and  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  concludes: 

"  Republicans  have  not  differed  as  to  the  principle  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  tariff  legislation,  but  only  as  to  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  principle  has  been  applied  in  fixing  duties.  President 
Taft  fully  meets  the  objections  made  to  particular  rates  and 
schedules  by  saying  that  whenever  the  information  collected 
by  the  Tariff  Board  shows  that  a  miscalculation  has  been  made 
he  will  recommend  its  correction  by  Congress.  That  is  all  that 
any  fair-minded  critic  of  the  Payne  Law  could  ask  if  he  is  will- 
ing to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  protection  equal  to  the  dif- 
ferential in  cost  here  and  abroad.  The  Tariff  Law  can  easily 
be  amended  piecemeal  if  definite  standards  of  protection  are 
recognized  and  adequate  data  of  cost  are  supplied." 


A   DECISION  AGAINST  LABOR 

THE  FAR-REACHING  decision  handed  down  by  Jus- 
tice Goff,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State, 
First  District,  in  the  case  of  the  striking  cloakmakers, 
seems  to  be  arousing  profound  interest  throughout  the  country. 
Some  welcome  it,  many  deplore  it,  and  the  labor  press  are  up 
in  arms  against  it.  Justice  Goff  issues  a  permanent  injunction 
restraining  "  peaceful  "  picketing.  The  strike  of  the  cloak- 
makers  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  and  the  suit  was 
brought  by  Max  Schwartz,  treasurer  of  the  Cloak,  Suit,  and 
Skirt  Manufacturers'  Protective  Association,  against  the  In- 
ternational Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  and  others.  The 
Boston  Advertiser  states  the  strikers'  point  of  view  as  follows : 

"  The  proposition  of  the  strikers  was  that  the  manufacturers 
should  agree,  in  employing  help  in  their  various  mechanical  de- 
partments, that  as  between  union  men  and  non-union  men,  of 
equal  ability  to  do  the  job,  the  manufacturers  would  employ 
union  men  as  long  as  union  men  are  obtainable,  and  the  strikers 
themselves  suggested  that  the  employers  might  reserve  the 
right  to  discharge  for  incompetency  or  misbehavior.  The 
strikers  asked  merely  that  the  employers  take  some  binding 
pledge  '  not  to  discharge  any  one  for  his  or  her  affiliations  with 
the  union. '  " 

Judge  Goff  called  the  strike  and  the  picketing  a  "  common- 
law,  civil  conspiracy,"  and  part  of  his  opinion  reads: 

"  What  the  employers  may  not  do,  the  workmen  may  not  do. 
If   a  combination  of    one   to    refuse   employment,    except  on 
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condition  of  joining  a  union,  be  ag'ainst  public  policy,  a  com- 
bination of  the  others  to  cause  refusal  of  employment,  except 
on  condition  of  joining  a  union,  is  alike  against  public  policy." 

There  is,  says  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  "  not  only  sound  com- 
mon sense,  but  evidently  good  law,  in  the  decision  of  Justice 


Pl.i.l.,Kiai.h  liy  [>;uh  Br..s.,  New  Vi 

HE    REGARDS    THE    CLOSED    SHOP    AS    A    CONSPIRACY. 

Justice  John  W.  GofT,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  whose 
injunction  restraining  peaceful  picketing  is  regarded  by  many 
papers  as  startlingly  sweeping. 

Goff . "  The  open  door,  adds  The  Journal,  "  and  the  open  shop 
and  the  open  heart  and  the  open  hand — these  are  the  only  en- 
lightened and  progressive  principles  underlying  the  relations  of 
the  individual  to  his  fellow  men."  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  decision,  and  points  out 
that  "  it  is  strictly  in  the  line  of  a  long  antecedent  course  of 
judicial  decisions."  But  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which 
has  seldom  espoused  the  cause  of  labor  in  any  strike,  criticizes 
the  Justice  as  follows : 

"  Justice  Goff' s  injunction  against  the  striking  cloakmakers 
is  startlingly  sweeping  in  its  terms.  In  effect,  it  prohibits 
concerted  action  of  any  kind  by  the  strikers,  other  than  that  of 
assembling  in  public.  It  prohibits  picketing,  even  when  peace- 
fully carried  on,  a  right  thoroughly  recognized  in  the  English 
courts,  and,  the  general  impression  runs,  in  our  own  courts  as 
well.  During  the  recent  strike  of  the  women  shirt-waist 
strikers,  this  principle  was  tested  with  apparent  thoroughness. 
Justice  Goff's  decision  embodies  rather  strange  law,  and  cer- 
tainly very  poor  policy.  One  need  not  be  a  sympathizer  with 
trade-union  policy  as  it  reveals  itself  to-day  in  order  to  see  that 
the  latest  injunction,  if  generally  upheld,  would  seriously  crip- 
ple such  defensive  powers  as  legitimately  belong  to  organized 
labor." 

If  this  decision  is  permitted  to  stand,  observes  the  Boston 
Transcript,  "  it  takes  from  labor-unions  in  New  York  their 
strongest  leverage  .  .  .  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
disarms  them." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  The  Daily 
People,  a  New  York  Socialist  labor  paper,  reports  in  its  news 
columns,  under  date  of  August  29,  a  similar  decision,  or,  rather, 
an  order  issued  by  United  States  Circuit  Judge  Houghton,  in 


Indiana,  "  inhibiting  strikers  from  maintaining  a  picket-line  or 
headquarters  in  which  to  congregate."  The  Call,  a  Socialist 
paper,  cries  out  against  the  significance  of  Judge  Goff's- 
decision.     To  quote : 

"  The  cloakmakers'  strike  has  now  acquired  a  deeper  and 
broader  significance.  The  decision  of  the  strikers  themselves, 
independently  of  their  leaders,  to  insist  upon  the  unionizing  of 
the  shops  as  the  primary  condition  to  any  settlement,  has  put 
upon  this  strike  the  stamp  of  a  fight  for  the  very  principle  of 
unionism.  It  has  lifted  it  from  the  plane  of  mere  advantage 
and  expediency  to  the  plane  of  principle.  The  outcome  of  this 
strike  now  touches  not  only  the  cloakmakers,  but  all  union  men 
in  all  industries.  And  the  blow  delivered  by  Justice  Goff  against 
the  right  to  strike — the  most  fundamental  right  of  the  wage- 
workers — should  serve  to  arouse  the  working  class  of  the  entire 
country  to  the  vast  issues  involved." 

The  strike  was  settled  on  Friday  of  last  week  by  an  agreement 
giving  union  workers  the  preference,  but  not  insisting  on  the 
"  closed  shop. "    Union  wages  and  conditions  are  ta  prevail. 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW  GATEWAY 

No  LESS  an  authority  than  August  Belmont  declares 
that  "  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  railroad  history  of  New 
York  "  dawns  with  the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  new  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers  and 
the  opening  of  the  great  station  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
New  York  papers  congratulate  the  rest  of  the  country  on  their 
improved  facilities  for  reaching  the  metropolis,  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  congratulate  the  New  Yorkers  on  their  improved 
facilities  for  getting  away.  Only  the  tubes  under  the  East 
River  are  opened  at  present,  the  opening  of  the  ones  under  the 
Hudson  being  set  for  about  January  1.  The  eastward  tunnels 
are  to  handle  600  trains  a  day  and  the  westward  tunnels  400.  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  is  jubilant  over  the  fact  that  it  is  now  only 
twenty  minutes  from  "  the  noise  and  grime  of  busy  Manhattan  " 
to  the  green  fields  of  Long  Island,  and  it  predicts  that  populous 
suburbs  will  soon  replace  the  cornstalks  and  scarecrows.  The- 
truth  of  the  maxim  that  "  time  is  money  "  has  a  new  emphasis 
in  the  report,  unofficial  but  approximate,  that  the  tunnels  and 
station,  which  will  land  the  passenger  in  the  city  in  three  min- 
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New  Jersey  portals  of  the  tunnels  under  the  Hudson    lliver. 
where  400  trains  a  day  will  come  and  go. 

utes,  have  cost  no  less  than  $150,000,000.  It  is  "  a  greater 
expenditure  than  was  ever  before  incurred  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion for  a  single  undertaking,"  we  read  in  a  descriptive  booklet 
issued  by  the  railroad,  and  the  new  station  "  covers  more  terri- 
tory than  any  other  building  ever  constructed  at  one  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  "  : 
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Si;Vi:.\TH    AVENUK    FA(;AI)I';    of    the    I'KNN.SYIA'ANrA   STATION. 
It    "covers  more  territory  tliaii  any  other  building  ever  coiistnicted  at  oik^  time  in  the  history  of  the  woild. 


"  The  Vatican,  the  Tuileries,  the  St.  Petersburg  Winter  Pal- 
ace, are  larger  buildings,  but  they  have  occupied  centuries  in 
their  construction.  The  Pennsylvania  Station  is  unique,  cover- 
ing as  it  does  eight  acres  of  ground,  w^ith  exterior  walls  extend- 
ing approximately  one-half  of  a  mile,  all  told,  and  having  been 
erected  in  less  than  six  years'  time." 

The  main  waiting-room,  150  feet  tall,  108  feet  wide,  and  314 
feet  long,  is  declared  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is 
patterned  after  "the  great  halls  and  basilicas  of  Rome,  such  as 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  Titus,  and  Diocletian,  and  the  basilica 
of  Constantine,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  greatest  examples  in 
history  of  large  roofed-in  areas  treated  in  a  monumental  man- 
ner." The  interiors  of  the  waiting-room  and  arcade  are  built 
of  Roman  travertin  stone,  from  the  quarries  in  the  Roman 
Campagna,  near  Tivoli,  Italy;  this  being  its  first  importation 
into  this  country. 

The  entire  area  of  the  station  and  yard  is  28  acres,  containing 
16  miles  of  track.  All  the  track  is  below  sea-level,  from  97 
feet  below  in  the  tunnels  to  9  feet  below  in  the  station.  The 
tunnels  and  their  construction  are  described  as  follows : 

"  The  tunnels  or  tubes  themselves  consist  of  a  series  of  iron 
rings,  and  the  installation  of  every  ring  meant  an  advance  of 
2^-2  feet.  Eleven  segments  and  a  key-piece  at  the  top  complete 
the  circumference,  and  an  entire  ring  weighs  about  15  tons. 
The  cast-iron  plates,  or  sections  of  the  ring,  have  flanges  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  through  these  that  the 
successive  rings  are  held  together  with  bolts.  The  record  prog- 
ress in  one  day  of  eight  hours  was  five  of  these  rings,  or  12!^o 
feet.  Hydraulic  rams,  placed  against  the  flanges  every  few 
inches  around  the  tube,  were  used  to  push  forward  the  huge 
shields  with  which  the  tunnels  were  bored.  This  type  of  shield 
weighed  194  tons.  It  had  nine  doors  in  it,  and  through  these 
came  the  rock,  or  sand,  or  silt,  or  whatever  material  the  tube 
penetrated. 

"  To  insure  that  the  east-  and  west-bound  shields  would  meet 
exactly,  the  engineers  calculated  the  difficulties  closely,  and  a 
really  remarkable  system  of  reports  was  in  efl'ect  from  the  first 
day  work  was  started.  Every  morning  they  knew  the  progress 
made  in  the  tunnels  the  day  before,  to  the  very  inch,  and  the 
amount  of  rock  and  soil  excavated,  to  the  cubic  foot.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  officers  and  the  engineers  hold  this  per- 
fect system  and  the  thoroughness  of  each  day's  work  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  promptness  of  the  meeting  of  the  tubes. 

"  Engineers  say,  too,  that  no  project  was  ever  carried  out 
where  emphasis  was  placed  entirely  upon  the  results— strength, 
safety,  permanency— rather  than  upon  the  money  it  cost  to 
attain  them. 

"  The  shields  in  the  north  tube  under  Hudson  River  met  on 
September  17,  1906.  Each  had  traveled  some  3,000  feet  through 
a  river-bed,  yet  the  meeting  was  perfect.  About  a  month  later 
the  shields  in  the  south  tube  met  in  the  same  way.  The  shields 
in  the  south  tube  were  united  by  a  tunnel  section,  consisting  of 
eight  rings,  that  had  been  on  exhibition  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair.  The  shields  in  the  four  East  River  tunnels  met 
as  perfectly  as  those  in  the  Hudson  River  tubes,  and  all  were 
completed  at  about  the  same  time. 

"  When  the  tubes  were  through  from  end  to  end,  the  work  of 
putting  in  the  22-inch  concrete  lining  was  started  immediately. 
On  each  side  of  the  tunnel  there  is  a  so-called  bench  three  feet 


wide,  which  serves  as  a  walk,  and  under  which  are  carried  con- 
duits for  telegraph,  telephone,  signal,  and  power  wires. 

"  In  the  construction  of  the  tunnels,  nothing  was  left  undone 
by  the  Railroad  Company  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  of  the 
workmen. 

"  No  engineering  problem  connected  with  the  entire  New  York 
Tunnel  Extension  received  more  attention  than  did  the  many 
precautions  to  protect  the  hundreds  of  men  who,  day  and  night, 
week-days,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  bored  the  under-river  tun- 
nels. Down  under  many  fathoms  of  mud,  gravel,  and  rock  the 
iron  tubes  which  land  passengers  from  the  East  and  West  into 
the  heart  of  New  York  City  were  pushed  steadily  forward  with 
no  more  waste  of  time  than  it  took  to  change  the  'shifts.'  " 


4,766,883  NEW  YORKERS 

PRIDE  of  population  is  now  showing  itself  in  the  public 
prints  in  the  envy  or  jubilation  displayed  in  our  cities  as 
the  bulletins  from  the  Census  Bureau  tell  which  are  lag- 
ging and  which  gaining.  The  statement  that  4,766,883  souls 
call  New  York  City  home  seems  to  turn  the  eyes  of  all  the 
New  York  editors  instinctively  toward  London,  and  set  them 
figuring  on  the  date  when  New  York  will  lead  the  world  in 
numbers.  The  Times  puts  1936  as  the  year  when  New  York 
will  have  11,200,000  people  and  will  pass  London,  a.t  the  rate' 
both  are  growing.     At  present,  however,  London  is  larger  than 
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Modeled  after  masterpieces  of  Roman  arehitecture,  and  built 
of  stone  from  the  Campagna. 
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the  two  next  competitors,  New  York  and  Paris,  combined; 
while  New  York,  in  turn,  is  larger  than  the  total  of  Paris  and 
Tokyo.  New  York  "  has  just  begun  to  grow  !  "  exclaims  The 
Tribune,  and  every  loyal  New  York  paper  figures  out  a  stupen- 
dous population  for  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  Herald 
gives  these  figures  of  present  population : 

London    7,537,196 

New  York    4,766,883 

Paris 2,714,068 

Tokyo 2,085,160 

Berlin 2,040,148 

Chicago 1,698,575 

St.  Petersburg  1,678,000 

Vienna 1,674,957 

Canton     1,600,000 

Pekin  (estimated) 1,600,000 

Moscow 1,359,254 

Philadelphia 1,293,697 

Constantinople  (estimated) 1,125,000 

Osaka 1,117,151 

Calcutta  and  suburbs 1,026,987 

The  growth  of  population  in  the  area  now  covered  by  Greater 
New  York  is  shown  thus  in  The  Tribune  : 

1910 4,766,883 

1900 ; 3,437,202 

1890 2,507,414 

1880 1,911,698 

1870 1,478,103 

1860 1,174,779 

1850 696,115 

1840 391,114 

1830 242,278 

1820 152,056 

1810 119,734 

1800 79,216 

1790 49,401 

I 

The  following  interesting  figures  are  given  by  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  The  Times  : 

"  New  York  now  has  a  population  greater  than  many  of  the 
countries  of  the  world.  For  instance,  Australia  in  1908  had 
within  its  borders  4,275,306  persons,  exclusive  of  the  aborigines. 


while  Ireland  last  year  had  a  population  of  4,374,158.  Bulgaria 
in  1908  showed  a  census  return  of  4,158,409,  and  Denmark  and 
Greece,  respectively,  had  2,659,000  and  2,632,000  subjects  of 
their  kings.  Norway  in  the  same  year  was  populated  by 
2,350.786  persons,  and  Switzerland  by  3,559,000 

"  The  city,  Mr.  Durand  pointed  out,  has  almost  doubled  its 
population  in  the  last  twenty  years.  He  estimates  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase  the  5,000,000  limit  should  be  i-eached 
in  two  years  easily.  On  the  same  basis  he  allows  twenty-eight 
years  for  the  doubling  of  that  population,  and  he  fixes  on  1940 
as  the  year  that  will  see  New  York  with  a  population  of 
10,000,000. 

"  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  New  York  by  its  pres- 
ent showing  is  almost  as  large  as  London  proper,  that  is,  Lon- 
don as  an  administrative  unit.  This  unit  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  County  of  London,  and  has  a  population,  said  Mr.  Durand, 
speaking  without  memoranda,  of  about  5,000,000.  The  London 
commonly  spoken  of  is  that  of  the  police  supervision,  and  there 
the  population  is  over  7,400,000.  Mr.  Durand  made  no  estimate 
as  to  when  New  York  would  overtake  the  English  metropolis, 
but  a  comparison  of  the  last  census  of  London  and  the  last 
census  of  New  York  indicates  that  London  will  lead  for  many 
years  to  come." 

The  bulletins  given  out  thus  far  do  not  warrant  many  gener- 
alizations about  the  growth  of  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  evident  to  the  Denver  Republican  that  the  trans-Missouri 
region  is  not  continuing  the  phenomenal  growth  it  showed  dur- 
ing the  last  few  decades,  and  it  is  evident  to  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  that  "  the  South  is  beginning  to  come  into  its  own." 
The  South  shows  few  immigrants  from  abroad,  but  a  large  im- 
migration from  other  parts  of  the  Union,  which  causes  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  to  remark : 

"  Every  now  and  then  somebody  rises  up  in  the  Southern 
States  to  deplore  the  fact  that  these  foreign  hordes  are  not 
overflowing  into  our  section,  but  since  they  will  not  grow  cot- 
ton, sugar-cane,  corn,  and  rice,  but  are  only  willing  to  peddle 
fruits  in  our  towns  and  cities,  we  are  enjoying  a  blessing  which 
we  do  not  properly  appreciate. 

"  Our  best  sources  of  population  reenforcements  from  the  out- 
side are  the  Northern  States  of  our  own  country.  Many  r.re 
coming,  and  as  the  Southern  Europeans  and  Western  Asiatics 
crowd  into  the  Northern  States  more  of  the  white  American? 
from  that  region  will  join  us  and  make  the  best  population  we 
can  possibly  get  from  any  country." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


2,507,414- 


The  Colonel's  motto  is  still  an  I  for  an  I  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. — Prov- 
idence Journal. 

New  York  man  walking  the  baby  at  2  a.m.  stepped  on  a  burglar.    Troubles 
never  come  singly. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

It  would  be  a  graceful  thing  if  Nicaragua  would  tender  her  good  offices 
in  the  United  States  political  insurrection. — Washington  Post. 

"I  LIKE  the  earth  too  well  to  fly,"  says  John  D.  Rockefeller.     There's 
nothing  like  being  satisfied  with  what  you  have. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Upton  Sinclair  says  young  authors 
ought  to  be  endowed.  Yes,  indeed,  a 
great  many  of  them  ought  to  be  en- 
dowed with  sense  enough  to  try  some- 
tliing  else. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

Bangor,  Me.,  reports  the  ditching 
of  an  automobile  by  a  large  black  bear. 
Recent  bear  activities  in  Wall  Street 
must  also  have  put  a  good  number  of 
motor-cars  out  of  commission. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

At  the  little  station  of  Ordway, 
Kan.,  the  Colonei  said:  "The  people 
abroad  get  their  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ica from  reading  some  scandal  about 
us."  It  is  to  be  lioped  they  haven't 
heard  the  worst  about  our  Supreme 
Court. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

And  now  it  is  charged  that  sundry 
enterprising  land  grabbers  in  Okla- 
homa attempted  to  "  swipe"  amilhon- 
dollar  Indian  school.  Possibly  tliey 
feared  that  the  faculty  would  estab- 
lish a  commercial  deiiartmcnt  and  give 
tlie  Indians  a  business  training. — New 
(Means  Times- Democrat. 
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Maybe  Japan  was  only  getting  ready  for  the  census  man  when  it  annexed 

Korea's  12,000,000  people. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

Mr.  Edison's  moving  pictures  "that  talk"  are,  of  course,  the  successors 
to  the  old  "speaking  likenesses." — Boston  Journal. 

A  Pittsburg  woman  mistook  her  husband  for  a  burglar  and  shot  him.  It 
is  hard  to  know  whom  to  trust  in  Pittsburg. — Washington  Star. 

Vice-President  Sherman's  Missouri  boomlet  for  President  will  require 
very  careful  packing  to  stand  the  trip  home. — New  York  World. 

President  Taft's  idea  about  all  of 
his  party  pulling  at  the  oars  will  not 
find  general  support,  because  a  good 
part  of  the  party  is  busy  at  other 
kinds  of  pull. — Charleston  Post. 

The  gentleman  who  once  remarked 
that  he  could  move  the  'world,  if  he 
only  had  a  lever,  conservatively  re-^ 
frained  from  boasting  about  what  he 
could  do  with  Secretary  Ballinger. — 
Ohio  State  Journal  (Coiumbus). 

When  evidence  concerning  $1,000,- 
000  frauds  on  the  Illinois  Central  is 
thrown  into  the  Chicago  River  and 
fished  out  by  a  house-boat  preacher 
to  confront  the  thieves,  they  must 
think  that  the  ways  of  Providence 
are   mysterious. — New  York  World. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  famous  African 
expedition  declares  that  Colonel  Roose- 
\elt  did  not  "slay  wantordy"  during 
his  jungle  trip.  Pof'sibly  this  will 
comfort  tlie  reactionaries,  who  are 
worrying  about  his  present  gunning  ex- 
pedition.— New  Orleans  Times-Demo- 
growth  in  fifty  YEARS.  crot. 
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COMMENT 


AMERICA'S  EXAMPLE  OF  VIOLENCE 

y4MERICA'S  treatment  of  the  negro  is  being  cited  in  Rus- 
/-\  sia  as  proof  that  different  races  can  not  exist  to- 
-*-  -^  gether  in  peace  and  that  the  stronger  race  will  inevi- 
tably put  the  weaker  under  its  feet.  Hence  the  American  race 
riots  and  the  Russian  pogroms  are  both  inevitable,  and  it  is  not 
for  Americans  to  criticize  the  "  Black  Hundreds  "  of  the  Czar. 
Many  Russians  think  they  have  tolerated  the  other  races  in  the 
Empire  long  enough ;  and  a  new  movement,  the  Nationalist  or 
Neo-Slavic  movement,  has  been  started,  we  read  in  the  Russian 
press,  with  the  motto :  "  Russia  for  the  Russians,  and  war  on 
all  foreign  races !  "  By  foreign  races  are  meant  Jews,  Finns, 
Germans,  Armenians,  Letts,  Poles,  and  even  Little  Russians — 
all  races  who'have  dwelt  for  centuries  in  Russia,  or  who  in  the 
course  of  time  have  become  subjects  of  the  Czar  through  the 
annexation  of  their  territory.  The  bureaucratic  Government 
looks  upon  this  movement  with  favor,  and  does  its  utmost  to 
encourage  it.  It  expects  the  same  sort  of  support  from  the 
Nationalists  as  it  obtained  in  the  past  from  the  Black  Hundreds, 
with  whom  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  closely  affiliated 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  the  Nationalists  have  already  proved  their 
usefulness  to  the  Government.  Whenever  the  Liberal  press 
criticize  a  reactionary  measure  or  tendency,  the  cry  of  "  for- 
eigner "  or  "  traitor  "  is  raised,  and  nowadays  in  Russia  it  re- 
quires no  little  courage  to  work  against  the  loud-mouthed  prop- 
aganda of  race  prejudice,  which,  the  Liberals  point  out,  has 
often  led  to  disastrous  results,  such  as  the  wholesale  massacres 
of  the  Jews. 

One  of  the  organs  that  permits  scarcely  a  day  to  pass  without 
fulminating  most  vehemently  against  the  Jews,  the  Poles,  the 
Germans,  and  the  rest  of  the  "  foreigners "  is  the  Novoye 
Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  the  paper  with  the  largest  circulation 
in  the  Empire.  This  organ,  which  professes  love  only  for  Rus- 
sia and  what  is  Russian,  takes  occasion  sometimes  to  justify  its 
advocacy  of  hate  by  examples  from  civilized  and  more  advanced 
countries.  It  seizes  hold  of  the  anti-negro  riots  in  the  United 
States  following  upon  the  Jeffries-Johnson  fight,  and  cries  out 
triumphantly,  "  You  see !  "     To  quote  its  own  words : 

"  Many  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  recent  anti-negro  riots  in 
the  United  States  as  casual  and  superficial  disorders  of  no  great 
significance.  In  reality  they  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
manifestations  of  profound  racial  antagonism  inevitable  in  all 
countries  in  which  peoples  racially  far  removed  from  one  an- 
other live  side  by  side.  The  North  American  democracy  con- 
siders one  of  its  fundamental  principles  to  be  the  equality  of 
all,  irrespective  of  race,  religion,  or  language.  But  that  equal- 
ity, proclaimed  by  word  and  written  down  on  paper,  is  in  prac- 
tise taken  with  many  qualifications.  All  are  equal  except  the 
blacks,  the  yellows,  and  the  reds.  Almost  all  the  native  In- 
dians have  been  exterminated,  and  those  who  survive  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  their  land  and  all  political  rights.  The 
Mongolians  are  absolutely  debarred  from  citizenship  in  the  Re- 
public, which  is  endeavoring  to  rid  itself  of  them  entirely.  In 
1882  the  Chinese  were  prohibited  from  entering  the  country, 
and  as  soon  as  Japanese  immigration  began  to  grow,  restrictive 
measures  were  passed  against  the  Japanese  also.  To  show 
their  true  idea  of  equality  the  white  population  of  the  West 
from  time  to  time  organize  the  cruelest  riots  in  the.  Asiatic 
quarters. " 

From  this  the  Novoye  Vremya  draws  the  moral  that  racial 
instincts  are  stronger  than  respect  for  the  law,  or  even  than 
instincts  of  humanity.  But,  it  continues,  the  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, and  Indian  problems  are  insignificant  compared  to  the 
negro  question,  because  of  the  large  number  of  negroes  in  the 
country,  and  their  rapid  increase.     It  then  proceeds  to  give  the 


Russians  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  American 
negro  and  his  achievements  and  argues  that  a  people  who  lynch 
the  blacks  here  have  no  call  to  criticize  Russia.     We  read : 

"  You  can  not  call  the  American  mobs  who  participate  in  the 
riots  '  Black  Hundreds,'  as  in  our  country.  Almost  all  of  them 
have  had  at  least  an  elementary  education.  Nevertheless  not 
even  a  liberal  form  of  government  can  do  away  with  race  riots. 
Just  as  you  can  not  bid  the  sun  stand  still,  so  you  can  not 
suppress  the  racial  instinct.  But  what  a  loud  outcry  from  the 
liberal  American  politicians  when  the  same  elemental  outburst 
occurs  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States !  " — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  GERMAN  AUTOCRAT 


1  : 


^HE  RIGHT  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,"  or 
right,  as  they  may  consider  it,  has  been  once  more 
asserted  by  William  II.  in  a  speech  uttered  at 
Konigsberg,  the  city  where  Prussian  monarchs  are  crowned. 
It  was  as  if  a  bomb  had  exploded  in  Berlin  journalistic  circles 
when  this  utterance  of  the  Kaiser  was  published.  The  passage 
which  excites  most  interest  and  comment  runs  as  follows: 

■'  My  grandfather  by  his  own  right  placed  the  Prussian  crown 
upon  his  head  and  again  proclaimed  it  to  be  bestowed  upon  him 
by  God's  grace  alone  and  not  by  parliaments,  assemblages  of 
the  people,  or  resolutions  of  the  people,  and  that  he  saw  in  him- 
self the  chosen  instrument  of  heaven,  and  as  such  he  regarded 
his  duty  as  regent  and  ruler.  .  .  .  Considering  myself  as  the 
instrument  of,  the  Master,  regardless  of  passing  views  and 
opinions,  I  go  my  way,  which  is  solely  devoted  to  the  prosperity 
and  peaceful  development  of  our  Fatherland. " 

The  Socialist  organ  Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  at  once  summons  a 
mass-meeting  of  the  party  it  represents  and  demands  that  the 
Reichstag  instantly  assemble  to  deal  with  the  Kaiser's  claim 
to  unlimited  autocracy,  and  to  order  him  to  return  to  constitu- 
tional limits.  "  Germans  are  determined  that  their  new  king- 
dom shall  be  a  constitutional  state,"  declares  the  Liberal 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  which  continues : 

"  Public  opinion  at  the  present  moment  expresses  itself  so 
distinctly  that  it  should  force  itself  to  the  very  steps  of  the 
throne.  Contempt  for  the  people's  will  might  lead  to  conse- 
quences which  in  the  interest  of  the  permanence  of  our  prog- 
ress will  have  to  be  bitterly  bewailed." 

The  general  Socialist  and  Liberal  press,  however,  look  upon 
the  speech  as  a  sort  of  boomerang  which  will  recoil  on  the  speak- 
er's head.  "  This  means  fifty  additional  seats  in  the  Reichs- 
tag for  us  Socialists,"  they  say,  and  wonder  if  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  prompted  or  expected  such  an  outburst.  To 
all  inquiries,  we  are  told,  the  Chancellor  declares  he  has  noth- 
ing to  communicate.  Even  the  monarchist  papers  have  been 
startled,  and  the  Taegliche  Rundschau  (Berlin),  which  is  found 
in  every  military  mess  reading-room  of  the  Empire,  is  seriously 
alarmed.  It  was  the  late  Baron  von  Holstein,  then  counsel  to 
the  Foreign  office  at  Berlin  who  was  reported  in  the  press  to 
have  remarked  of  the  Kaiser's  speeches  on  the  Morocco  question : 
"  The  Kaiser  is  never  more  delighted  than  when  he  has  made 
a  speech  which  threatens  to  produce  political  complications." 
The  Rundschau  evidently  thinks  the  speech  at  Konigsberg  bears 
this  character,  and  we  read : 

"  This  speech  means  a  storm.  .  .  .  Never  before  has  Emperor 
William  set  into  such  clear  relief  his  romantic,  medieval  idea 
of  his  non-responsibility  to  man's  judgment,  of  his  not  being 
bound  by  the  constitutional  cooperation  of  the  people,  and  of 
ruling  by  God's  free  grace  against  all  those  convictions  and 
feelings  which  to-day  determine  our  existence  as  a  state.  .  .  . 
Why  should  the  Emperor  choose  this  moment  to  emphasize  his 
ruling  by  God's  grace  and  his  own  right  when  it  will  nourish  an 
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just  as  the  strong  language  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  another  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  club,  in  a  violent  altercation,  resulted  only  in 
an  affectionate  reconciliation  as  being  uttered  in  a  "  Pickwickian 
sense."    The  Kaiser  remarked  at  Dantzig: 

"  When  I  represented  myself,  like  my  sainted  grandfather,  as 
being  under  the  protection  of  the  Highest  and  as  working  under 
the  highest  commission  of  our  Lord  and  God,  I  assumed  that 
every  honest  Christian,  whoever  he  might  be,  did  the  same. 
Whoever  works  in  this  spirit  knows  well  that  the  cross  imposes 
obligations.  We  should  hold  together  in  brotherly  love,  and 
we  should  leave  to  each  race  its  peculiarities.  The  races  and 
trade  organizations  should  join  hands  for  common  work  and  for 
meeting  the  state's  necessities." 


THE    MAIN    STREET   OF   CETTIXJE. 

The  capital  city  contains  about  4,000  souls. 

anti-monarchical  agitation  and  good  monarchists  be  thrown  into 
a  condition  of  tragic  disruption?" 

"A  regrettable  lack  of  understanding,  on  the  Kaiser's  part, 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  is  shown  by  this  speech,"  ob- 
serves the  Liberal  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  "  No  constitutional 
ruler  of  the  day  would  have  dared  to  utter  a  political  creed  of 
such  thoroughgoing  and  unvarnished  absolutism,"  chimes  in  the 
National  Liberal  Leipziger  Zei- 
tung. But  the  Post  (Berlin)  and 
the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  (Ber- 
lin), the  orr'tn  of  the  landed 
nobility,  are  among  the  Conserv- 
ative j)apers  that  put  forth  half- 
hearted defenses  of  the  Kaiser's 
utterance.  Foreign  papers,  Eng- 
lish and  French,  do  not  take  the 
matter  very  seriously. 

There  are  two  strenuous  men 
oi  powerful  individuality,  de- 
clares the  London  Times  philo- 
sophically—one is  the  German 
Kaiser,  the  other  the  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  : 


T 


A  NEW   EUROPEAN    KINGDOM 

HE  BALKAN  STATES  have  long  been  a  volcanic  i-e- 
gion  of  political  disturbance.  The  little  principality  of 
Montenegro  has  played  no  mean  part  in  the  struggle 
with  the  Turk,  and  with  the  efforts  of  German  and  Austrian 
intrigue.  Now  at  last  Prince  Nicholas  is  to  be  received  into 
the  sacred  circle  of  European  kings.  He  has  already  granted 
his  people  a  constitution  and  a  parliament,  and  now  a  further 
guaranty  is  to  be  given  for  peace  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by 
his  recognition  in  the  chancelleries  as  a  constitutional  monarch. 
His  subjects  number  barely  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  the  area  of 

his  mountain  kingdom,  rising 
at  some  points  to  a  height  of 
8,000  feet,  is  only  3,600  square 
miles— but,  like  Homer's  hero, 
Montenegro,  '"small  in  stature, 
is  yet  a  fighter,"  and,  as  Ten- 
nyson says  in  his  fine  sonnet  of 
its  people,  never  ''have  breathed 
a  race  of  mightier  mountain- 
eers." Commenting  on  the  ju- 
bilee and  the  coronation  of  the 
Piince  The  Evening  Standard 
and  St.  James's  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) remarks : 


THE   NEW    KING. 


"  God  bless  you,  little  father  Nicholas!   Can't  I  fit  you  out  with  a  second 
hand  crown  roval  and  a  mantle  of  ermine?     I'd  do  it  cheap." 

~-Ulk  (Berlin). 


"  History  is  not  likely  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  accident  that  the  two  figures  whose  eloquence 
reached  farthest  in  the  Western  world  of  their  day  should  have 
insisted  in  language  so  similar  in  its  directness  and  force  on 
the  simple  human  obligations  which  men  and  women  were 
seeking  to  escape. 

"  Emperor  William  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  do  not  preach  from 
the  same  text,  but  the  moral  of  their  preaching  is  the  same." 

The  speech  is  regarded  in  Paris  as  "  a  simple  outburst  of  boyish 
enthusiasm,"  says  the  Figaro  (Paris),  in  which  we  read  further: 


"  The  speech  of  William  IL  makes  no  new 
Frenchmen  are  well  aware  that  the  Kaiser  of 
Germany  is  opposed  to  disarmament,  as  the  pop- 
ular party  are  not,  that  he  places  his  hopes  in 
the  strength  of  his  army,  as  the  sole  instrument 
for  maintaining  peace,  and  that  he  considers  him- 
self the  chosen  vessel  of  heaven.  His  discourse 
can  give  no  offense,  for  it  is  merely  a  statement 
of  the  well-known  traditions  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 
This  glowing  and  dramatic  outpour  of  words 
should  cause  no  more  uneasiness  in  France,  or 
indeed  in  Europe,  than  a  speech  from  Lohengrin,  a 
maxim  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  a  witticism  of 
Henry  IV." 

But  the  words  of  the  Kaiser  were  misunder- 
stood by  the  Liberal  press,  so  his  imperial 
majesty  explains  at  a  subsequent  banquet  at 
Dantzig.     He  used  his  words  in  a  religious  sense, 


revelations. 


"  Sympathy  will  go  out 
strongly  to  the  warlike  little 
state  of  Montenegro  as  it  cel- 
ebrates the  jubilee  of  Prince 
Nicholas's  reign.  There  is  a  touch  of  the  romantic,  the  Spartan, 
the  Homeric  about  this  kingdom  of  the  limestone  crags,  which 
has  drawn  out  our  hearts'  affection  in  full  measure.  These  mag- 
nificent warriors,  with  their  handsome  faces  and  picturesque 
attire,  bristling  with  pistols  and  cartridges,  struck  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  race  brought  up  on  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Caton 
Woodville  filled  the  cup  of  our  enthusiasm  to  the  full  with  his 
graphic  portrayal  of  these  sons  of  Anak  and  Mars.  Their  strug- 
gle against  the  Turk,  the  epitome  in  those  days  of  all  that 
was  hateful,  completed  the  conquest  of  our  hearts.  Ivecently 
when  the  mountaineers  were  within  an  ace  of  springing 
at  the  throat  of  Austria  over  the  annexation  of  Herzegovina, 
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the  cradle  of  Prince  Nicholas's  race,  our  feelinps  were  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  of  sympathy  as  well  as  of  anxiety  for  the 
future  of  the  little  nation  that  dared  to  beard  such  a  Goliath, 
and  considerabla  relief  was  experienced  when  the  Prince  kept 
a  tiprht  rein  on  his  fiery  subjects,  and  at  great  personal  risk  to 
his  throne  persuaded  them  to  follow  the  path  of  resignation 
and  wisdom." 

The  following   account  of  the  parliamentary  experience  of 

the  Montenegrins  has  a 
slight  touch  of  the  color- 
ing that  belongs  to  the 
cowboy  life  of  our  own 
West: 

"  Partly  persuaded,  it 
is  said,  by  his  eldest  son, 
partly  in  imitation  of 
the  Czar's  example, 
partly  to  please  the 
Servian  Radicals,  he 
granted  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Luke  nearly  five 
years  ago  a  Constitu- 
tion which  scarcely  any 
of  his  subjects  wanted. 
To  Englishmen  it  came 
almost  as  a  blow,  the 
sight  of  this  little 
Homeric  kingdom  play- 
ing at  politics,  but 
our  frowns  melted  into 
smiles  as  we  watched 
the  progress  of  the  in- 
fant Constitution.  The 
members  of  Parliament 
did  not  totally  divest 
themselves  of  their  tra- 
ditions all  at  once  :  they 
brought  their  revolvers 
with  them,  but  con- 
sented to  hang  them  up 
from  pegs  in  the  lobby. 
When  a  Radical  element 
forced  its  way  to  the 
front  of  affairs  the 
Prince,  who  all  along 
had  relied  on  his  popu- 
larity to  guide  and  check 
the  new  portent,  found 
means  to  stem  the  tide.  The  Radicals  were  easily  represented 
as  foes  of  the  beloved  Prince,  and  disappeared  in  a  general  elec- 
tion. Then  came  a  very  serious  crisis.  The  coffeehouse-keeper, 
who  was  a  Radical,  refused  to  supply  the  new  Cabinet  with 
coffee.  His  shop  was  shut.  He  appealed,  and  the  matter  threat- 
ened to  upset  the  whole  kingdom,  but  royal  tact  came  to  the 
rescue.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Zeta,  as  he  is  to  be  proclaimed  in 
the  course  of  the  jubilee  celebrations,  has  shown  a  strength 
and  a  self-restraint  comparable  with  that  of  his  neighbor — no 
longer  a  foe,  but  a  kindly  friend— the  Emperor  of  Austria." 

The  political  influence  of  Montenegro  and  its  power  as  a  sen- 
tinel kingdom  to  the  Balkans  is  thus  dwelt  on  by  the  London 
Morning  Post: 

"  The  principality,  so  soon  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  king- 
dom, is  the  point  where  the  forces  of  Balkan  politics  meet— 
for  Prince  Nicholas,  even  without  the  regal  dignity,  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  head  of  the  Servian 
race,  and,  since  1878,  the  main  obstacle  to  German  penetration 
into  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  .  .  .  Thus  geographically  isolated, 
Montenegro  possesses  peculiar  political  importance,  which 
should  not  escape  the  attention  of  those  who  continue  to  follow 
with  an  interest  the  evolution  of  the  Near  East, " 

In  his  earlier  days  Nicholas  was  a  dreamer,  for  he  was  a  poet 
send  hoped  that  some  day  his  Servian  race  might  shake  off  the 
suzerainty  of  Turkey,  and  escape  the  clutches  of  Austria,  which 
latter  hope  was  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  annexation  to  Aus- 
tria of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  containing  a  large  part  of  the 
iBervian  race. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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NICHOLAS   OF   MONTENEGKO, 

Poet  and  pacificator  of  the  Balkans.  He  is 
•rowned  as  king  with  the  approbation  of  all 
Europe. 


JAPANESE   RIVALRY   WITH   OUR    NAVY 

THE  JAPANESE  admit  that  they  are  building  their 
Navy  with  an  eye  to  matching  ours,  but  explain  that  it 
is  not  at  all  in  a  hostile  sense.  They  must  have  some 
comparison  to  go  by,  so  why  not  take  Ameiica?  They  do  not 
really  mean  to  fight  anybody,  any  more  than  we  do,  but  arc 
merely  building  on  the 
Rooseveltian  idea  that 
the  bigger  the  navy  the 
less  the  likelihood  of 
war.  This  is  the  argu- 
ment of  Rear-Admiral 
Kimotsuki,  the  Admiral 
Mahan  of  Japan,  as  he 
puts  it  in  the  July  issue 
of  the  Taiyo  (Tokyo). 
He  goes  over  the  va- 
rious naval  standards 
Japan  might  adopt,  as 
follows : 

"  We  wish  we  were  in 
a  position  to  adopt  the 
so-called  '  two-power 
standard, '  but  our  finan- 
cial condition  precludes 
such  an  idea.  We  must, 
therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  a  navy  that 
is  powerful  enough  to 
cope  with  the  navy  of 
one  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers. If  this  be  our  stand- 
ard, what  Western  na- 
tion ought  we  to  take 
as  our  rival?  We  are 
convinced  that  no  con- 
tingency will  occur 
which  would  force  us  to 
open  fire  upon  the  Brit- 
ish Navy.  A  fleet  equal  milk.n.^, 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  Queen  of  Montenegro.  Her  daughter  is 
therefore,  is  not  what  Queen  of  Italy, 
we  desire  to  attain.     As 

for  Germany,  her  Navy  is  growing  more  and  more  formidable, 
but  so  long  as  we  are  in  alliance  with  England  we  need  not  fear 
the  Kaiser's  Navy.  Under  present  circumstances  Germany 
can  not  afford  to  send  a  large  squadron  to  the  Far  East,  but 
presuming,  for  argument's  sake,  that  she  were  able  to  do  that, 
we  can  still  rest  assured  that  our  position  is  invulnerable.  For  in 
the  whole  Orient  Germany  has  but  one  base  of  naval  operation, 
and  that  is  Kiauchau.  Without  ample  bases  of  operation  a 
squadron,  however  powerful  in  itself,  is  of  little  use.  Unless 
Germany  enters  into  alliance  with  Russia  or  China  this  short- 
coming will  not  be  remedied.  Much  less  are  other  European 
Powers  able  to  muster  a  large  number  of  war-ships  in  Far- 
Eastern  waters. 

"  It  is  only  America  that  we  must  keep  our  eyes  on.  She  has 
splendid  bases  of  operation  for  her  Navy  in  the  Philippines,  in 
Hawaii,  and  in  California  and  Washington.  She  is  the  only 
Power  which  can  compete  with  us  for  naval  supremacy  in  the 
Far  East.  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  we  wish  to  challenge 
the  American  Navy,  nor  that  we  attach  much  importance  to 
the  anti-Japanese  agitation  in  California.  So  far  from  it,  we 
desire  peace  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  and  we  believe  that 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  silly  alarms,  so  often  sounded  by 
a  section  of  Americans,  are  entirely  forgotten.  Yet  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  and  precaution  to  keep  our  sword  untarnished 
in  time  of  peace,  lest  we  may  show  ourselves  unprepared  in 
case  of  emergency.  Just  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  considers  a  power- 
ful navy  a  guaranty  of  peace,  so  we  think  it  imperative  to  ex- 
pand our  Navy  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the 
Pacific." 

Rear-Admiral  Kimotsuki  estimates  that  by  1920  the  United 
States  will  have  at  least  26  ships  capable  of  placing  themselvee 
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in  the  forefront  of  a  battle.  As  America's  diplomatic  relations 
are  such  as  to  require  no  precaution  to  maintain  a  section  of 
her  Navy  in  home  waters,  all  these  battle-ships  can,  he  believes, 
be  rushed  to  the  Far  East  in  case  of  emergency.  Within  a  few- 
years  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  completed,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  cruise  of  the  Atlantic  squadron  to  the  F.ar  East. 
Therefore,  he  concludes,  Japan  must  increase  her  fleet  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  American  'Navy.—Trayislation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


DEATH  PENALTY  MODIFIED  IN   CHINA 

THE  HORRORS  of  a  penal  execution  in  China  have  been 
dwelt  upon  with  shuddering  disgust  by  many  travelers, 
and  it  is  a  relief  to  know  that  Western  civilization  has 
so  influenced  the  Government  at  Peking  that  the  shocking  tor- 
tures hitherto  inflicted  upon  criminals  before  they  were  put  to 
-death  have  been  utterly  abolished.  There  is  a  party  in  China 
who  wish  for  the  erasure  of  the  death  penalty  from  the  Chinese 
code.  Italy  furnishes  an  example  from  Europe,  and  France  has 
tried  the  experiment  and  acknowledged  its  failure.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  spirit  of  imitativeness  that  leads 
China  to  attempt  in  its  penal  administration,  its  law-mak- 
ing, and  its  methods  of  finance  a  copy  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean examples.     The  writer  in   the    Tonr  dii  Monde  (Paris), 


"  Decapitation  is  regarded  as  more  terrible  than  hanging  be- 
cause it  results  in  separating  the  body  into  two  portions.  From 
this  fact  the  decapitated  criminal  is  thought  less  of  by  h"s  de- 
scendants, who  have  the  task  of  consigning  his  remains  to  the 
tomb.  His  memory  is  never  venerated  as  is  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  is  burled  with  his  body  entire  and  unmutilated.  But, 
more  than  this,  the  mutilation  of  the  body  is  looked  upon  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  future  bliss  of  the  soul." 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  sword  executioners  made  this 
circumstance  a  source  of  profit  to  themselves,  tho  probably  of 
added  torture  to  the  convict,  as  is  thus  related : 

"  We  are  told  that  the  executioners  often  made  large  fortunes, 
thanks  to  the  bribes  of  the  convicts'  kinsmen,  who  paid  hand- 
somely for  the  skilful  swordsman  who  would  take  care  not  to 
cut  off  the  head  entirely.  European  progress,  however,  laughs 
at  religious  superstition  even  in  this,  and  the  blade  of  the  guil- 
lotine makes  no  distinction  and  will  destroy  this  ghastly 
industry." — Translation  made  fbr  The  Literary  Digest. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  GERMAN  POPULATION 

GERMANY  expects  that  the  census  to  be  taken  in  De- 
cember will  show  that  there  are  at  least  65,000,000  in- 
habitants in  the  Kaiser's  Empire.  Five  years  ago  the 
population  was  60,641,278,  and  the  annual  increase  is  reckoned 
at  something  like  900,000.  If  the  German  Socialist  and  eminent 
political  economist  is  to  be  believed,  and  "  the  increase  of  na- 
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PLAN   OF   THE   LATEST  ENGLISH    DREADNOUGHT,   THE 

All  the  turrets  are  on  the  center  line  and  the  funnels  and  super- 
structure generally  are  aft  the  amidships. 
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PLAN   OF  THE    FIRST  ITALIAN    DREADNOUGHT. 

The  Dante  Alighieri,  the    first  vessel  to   be  armed  with  .3-gun 

turrets. 


BRITISH    AND    ITALIAN    "DREADNOUGHT"    PLANS. 


from  whom  we  derive  the  above  information,  thus  describes  the 
various  methods  for  a  long  time  in  vogue  in  China: 

"  The  penalty  of  death  in  the  ancient  Chinese  code  had  six  de- 
grees, namely :  (1)  Death  with  torture  ;  (2)  decapitation  with- 
out torture,  followed  by  public  exposure  of  the  head;  (3)  de- 
capitation without  exposure  of  the  head  ;  (4)  decapitation  post- 
poned for  several  months  ;  (5)  hanging ;  (6)  hanging  postponed 
for  several  months.  According  to  the  new  code  all  torture  is 
abolished  and  the  death  penalty  is  limited  to :  (1)  Decapitation 
at  once ;  (2)  decapitation  postponed ;  (3)  hanging  at  once ; 
(4)  hanging  postponed." 

A  postponed  execution  is  desired  because  it  affords  room  for 
a  hope  of  imperial  clemency,  and  we  read : 

"  The  advantage  of  a  death  sentence  whose  execution  is  de- 
layed lies  in  the  fact  that  the  soveregn  once  every  year  is  given 
a  list  of  all  those  who  have  been  condemned  to  death.  The 
names  of  certain  criminals  he  circles  with  a  crimson  line,  and 
these  are  immediately  delivered  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
public  executioner.  The  rest  are  allowed  to  live  for  another 
year,  until  the  list  is  again  presented  and  mayth  us  have  their 
lives  prolonged  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  the  fatal  circle  of 
ruby  is  not  set  round  their  names." 

Decapitation  is  looked  upon  as  more  shameful  than  hanging — 
one  of  those  many  instances  where  Chinese  instinct  and  opinion 
go  clean  contrary  to  Western  feeling.  But  there  is  a  reason, 
says  this  writer,  which  is  based  upon  the  most  profound  relig- 
ious convictions  of  the  people  : 


tional  wealth  depends  in  the  long  run  on  the  increase  of  the 
population,"  and  not  on  invested  capital,  Germany  promises 
to  be  rich,  and  France  poor;  for,  according  to  the  Soleil 
(Paris),  the  dwindling  of  her  population  makes  France  a 
"  dying  country. "  There  are  several  reasons  why  Germany,  on 
the  contrary,  promises  to  be  wealthy,  for  her  birth-rate  is  in- 
creasing and  her  death-rate  declining,  says  the  semi-oflicial 
Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin)  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  births  is  still  increasing 
from  year  to  year.  In  the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860  the  aver- 
age number  of  births  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  Ger- 
man Empire  amounted  to  1,340,000.  It  rose  in  the  following 
decade  to  1,530,000  then  to  1,743,000;  from  1881  till  1890  to 
1,800,000,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century  to  1,964,000. 
From  1901  to  1907  the  annual  number  amounted  to  2,072,000. 
and  this  figure  was  beaten  again  in  1908,  when  2,077,000  children 
were  born.  Thus  in  the  last  year  30,000  more  children  were 
born  than  thirty  years  previously.  How  long  this  tendency 
will  keep  on  in  the  future,  is,  however,  a  serious  question.  For 
if  we  calculate  the  number  of  births  per  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants we  find  a  gradual  decline.  In  the  period  from  1850 
to  1890  Germany  had  between  38  and  39  births  per  thousand. 
The  number  dropt  to  37.4  in  the  last  decade  of  last  century,  to 
34.6  in  the  five  years  1901  to  1906,  and  even  to  33  in  1908.  That 
is  a  remarkable  falling  off  within  such  a  short  period,  tho  in 
absolute  figures  the  increase  still  continues." 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  is  another  factor  in 
the  rising  figure  of  Germany's  population.     Improved  sanita- 
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She  combines  the  speed  of  a  siout  with  the  fighting  quahties  of  a  dreadnouglit.     Her  lengtli  is  700  feet,  and  displaceineni 
20,000  tons.     She  will  mount  eight  13.5-inch  guns  and  steam  thirty  knots. 

tion,  the  spread  of  medical  information,  and  the  consequent 
greater  care  in  diet  and  in  protection  from  the  elements  have 
had  a  great  influence  in  promoting  longevity.  On  this  point  we 
read: 

"  The  number  of  deaths  has  gone  down  not  only  in  percentages 
of  the  population,  but  even  in  absolute  figures  despite  the 
larger  number  of  mortalities  on  the  list.  From  1881  to  1890 
there  occurred  on  an  average  1,247,000  deaths  per  year  in  Ger- 
many; from  1891  to  1900  only  1,234,000  per  year.  For  1901  to 
1906  the  figure  was  1,213,000,  and  in  1907  as  low  as  1,197,000. 
If  we  again  compare  the  two  years  1878  and  1908,  we  find  that 
in  the  latter  year  32,000  less  people  died  in  Germany  than  thirty 
years  previously.  This  difference  is  all  the  more  striking,  be- 
cause in  1878  Germany  had  44,250,000  of  inhabitants  against 
63,000,000  in  1908.  With  19,000,000  more,  32,000  deaths  less— 
that  is  indeed  a  matter  of  congratulation.  How  large  this  de- 
crease is  per  thousand  of  inhabitants  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
calculation  that  from  1871  to  1880  there  were  29  cases  of  death 
per  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  next  decade  26.5,  then  23.5, 
between  1901  and  1906  still  20.5,  and  in  1908  only  19.  That 
means  within  forty  years  a  reduction  by  more  than  one-third." 


STYLES   IN   DREADNOUGHTS 

SOME  like  to  arrange  the  big  guns  of  their  dreadnoughts 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  others  prefer  them  in  a  straight 
line  ;  some  like  two  guns  in  each  turret,  others  say  three  ; 
some  prefer  12-inch  guns,  others  call  13 'a  inches  the  proper 
caliber — and  in  the  mean  time  the  original  Dreadnought  is  so 
far  outclassed  by  the  new  ones  now  building  as  hardly  to  be  a 
dreadnought  at  all.  A  well-informed  writer  in  the  London 
Graphic  who  makes  a  survey  of  the  entire  dreadnought  situa- 
tion, reminds  us  that  in  the  first  specimen  of  this  type  ten  big 
guns  were  arranged  in  five  turrets  set  in  the  shape  of  a  cross, 
three  from  stem  to  stern,  and  two  abeam.  The  United  States 
first  introduced  the  plan  of  laying  all  the  turrets  in  a  central 
line  on  the  deck  as  in  the  Delaware  and  North  Dakota.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  that  all  the  guns  can  be  used  in  a  single 
broadside,  port  or  starboard,  while  only  eight  can  be  so  fired 
on  the  cross  arrangement.     The  writer  continues : 


"  The  all-on-the-center-line  system  is  far 
for  broadside  fighting ;  but 
its  out-and-out  advocates 
may  still  find  it  difficult  to 
explain  why  Japan,  with  a 
modern  war  to  guide  her, 
is  content  to  give  her 
newest  ships,  the  20,800- 
ton  Kawachi  and  Settsu,  a 
broadside  of  only  eight 
guns  in  a  total  armament 
of  twelve.  The  cruiser 
Lion,  launched  only  a  fort- 


and  away  the  best 


night  ago,  i.s  the  first  of 
our  dreadnoughts  to  have 
ail  her  turrets  on  the  mid- 
dle line,  but  the  Orion  is 
the  first  battle-ship  to  be 
.so  equipped." 

The  distribution  of 
dreadnoughts  among  the 
Powers  is  thus  comment- 
ed upon : 

"  There     are     probably 
few  people    who    realize 
that  there  are  as  yet  only 
four  nations  which   have 
launched     ships     of    the 
dreadnought  type — name- 
ly.   Great    Britain,    Ger- 
many, the  United  States, 
and  Brazil.    A  fifth  Power 
will  enter  the  list  to-day, 
when     it    has     been    ar- 
ranged that  the  little  Princess  Yolanda  shall  launch  and  name 
Italy's  first  dreadnought,    the  Dante    Alighieri,    at   Castella- 
mare.     This  ship  ...  is  the  first  dreadnought  to  be  launched 
in  the  Mediterranean." 

The  Dante  Alighieri  is  to  have  a  novel  feature  consisting  of 
triple  turrets,  that  is,  turrets  each  carrying  three  big  guns. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  arrangement  are 
thus  sketched : 

"  Triple  turrets  have  been  discust  for  many  years,  and  Rus- 
sia is  building  four  ships  armed  with  them,  tho  none  has  yet 
been  launched.  The  argument  in  favor  of  three-gun  turrets  is 
that  twelve  guns  so  mounted  occupy  less  weight  than  the  same 
number  distributed  in  pairs ;  against  them  is  the  fact  that  if 
a  ship  has  a  turret  disabled  by  a  lucky  hit  she  loses  a  greater 
proportion  of  her  armament  than  if  the  usual  twin-turret  had 
been  used.  There  is  a  novelty,  too,  in  the  Dante  Alighieri' s 
triple  turrets.  Hitherto  it  has  always  been  assumed  that  guns 
so  mounted  would  be  placed  in  a  line  on  the  same  level ;  but 
that  is  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  Italian  ship.  The  arrange- 
ment is  quite  a  novel  one.  Two  guns  will  be  mounted  as  in  an 
ordinary  twin-turret,  and  the  third  will  be  placed  above  and  be- 
tween these,  so  that  viewed  from  the  front  their  muzzles  will 
appear  to  mark  the  angles  of  a  triangle.  There  are  distinct 
possibilities  in  the  system  should  it  prove  successful.  We  may 
yet  see  a  turret  with  three  guns  at  the  base,  two  between  them 
on  a  higher  level,  and  one  at  the  apex.  Concentration  of  power 
would,  indeed,  be  achieved  in  such  a  case  ;  but  the  effect  of  hav- 
ing such  a  turret  put  out  of  action  would  be  enormous,  and 
probably  fatal." 

Italy  is  to  have  three  other  dreadnoughts,  Conte  di  Cavour, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Giulio  Cesare.  When  these  ships  have 
been  launched,  says  our  writer— 

"  The  total  number  of  dreadnoughts  in  the  water  will  be  thirty- 
five,  not  including  the  six  18,028-ton  French  ships  oi  the  Danton 
class  and  the  Japanese  Aki  and  Satsuma,  all  of  which,  tho  as 
powerful  as  dreadnoughts,  are  not  designed  on  dreadnought 
principles.  Nearly  five  years  have  passed  since  the  first  dread- 
nought was  launched,  and  thirteen  nations  have  definitely  em- 
barked on  their  construction.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
two  Powers — Great  Britain  and  Germany — account  for  all  but 
nine  of  the  total  between  them,  the  United  States  being  re- 
sponsible for  another  six.  The  number  actually  provided  for, 
however,  is  no  less  than  eighty-eight,  of  which  twenty-two 
(including  the  Japanese  19,350-ton  Satsuma)  are  completed." 


DECK  PLAN  OF  THE   "LION." 
Showing  the  sweep  of  her  eight  guns  from  beam  to  beam. 


CHILDREN'S  LIVES  SACRIFICED  TO 
IGNORANCE 

IT  IS  a  curious  fact  that,  altho  we  are  willing  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money  to  find  the  causes  of  mysterious  dis- 
eases such  as  cancer,  we  do  not  exert  ourselves  to  save  life 
in  ways  that  are  quite  obvious.  Infant  mortality,  always 
large,  has  not  been  materially  decreased  of  recent  years,  and 
yet  we  have  the  necessary  knowledge  to  cut 
it  down  to  a  very  small  minimum.  Why  do 
we  not  act  upon  this  knowledge?  The  reason, 
according  to  Dr.  L.  T.  Royster,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  writing  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago,  August  20), 
is  simply  because  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  preventing  infant  mortality  has  not  been 
sufficiently  disseminated  among  the  people. 
He  goes  on : 

"  If  this  is  true,  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  true,  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  best  means  of  distributing 
such  information  as  will  aid  in  this  campaign, 
to  all  people  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
life,  showing  them  what  are  the  causes  of 
mortality,  the  results  of  bad  management, 
and  how  best  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  prevention  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  desired  end." 

Starting  with  the  medical  profession  itself. 
Dr.  Royster  asserts  that  courses  on  pediatrics 
-are  at  present  far  from  adequate,  the  subject 
being  generally  treated  as  an  unimportant 
side  branch.  As  a  result  "  many  doctors  are 
either  too  ignorant  or  too  lazy  to  attend 
properly  to  the  needs  of  infants  during  the 
first  year  of  life  " ;  and  consequently  "  they 
turn  these  helpless  creatures,  especially  the 
artificially  fed  ones,  over  to  a  nurse  who  may 
or  may  not  know  anything  about  their  care. " 
They  may  even  do  worse  than  this,  and 
recommend  an  ignorant  mother  to  use  some  patent  food  or 
condensed  milk  without  knowing  or  trying  to  find  out  whether 
the  food  is  suited  to  the  particular  case  in  hand.  These  doc- 
tors seem  to  the  writer  to  be  little  short  of  criminals,  as  their 
negligence  results  in  the  loss  of  many  infant  lives  that  might 
easily  have  been  saved.  "Such  men  as  these  are  either  un- 
willing to  admit  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  feed  infants  or 
they  are  afraid  of  losing  a  few  dollars  by  referring  the  case  to 
some  one  competent  to  take  charge. " 

How  may  these  ignorant  or  careless  practitioners  be  reached  ? 
Through  the  parents,  says  Dr.  Royster.  When  they  understand 
these  things,  as  they  will  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  if  prop- 
erly instructed,  they  will  demand  more  attention  to  their  chil- 
dren on  the  part  of  the  physician,  who  will  be  compelled  either 
to  study  for  himself  or  to  seek  aid  from  those  better  informed. 
Of  course  the  key  to  the  whole  situation  is  the  instruction  of 
the  mother.     We  read  : 

"  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  mother  to  state 
that  she  has  had  seven  or  eight  children  and  that  she  has  raised 
only  one  or  two,  the  rest  dying  in  infancy.  .  .  .  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  Many  a  woman  becomes  a  wife  and  subse- 
quently a  mother  without  having  had  instruction  in  any  of  the 
many  difficulties  with  which  she  is  to  be  confionted,  with  the 
natural  consequence  that  she  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  galaxy  of 
sympathizing  and  self-opinionated  neighbors  who  are  pouring 
into  her  open  ears  a  detailed  account  of  miraculous  cures  ef- 


DK.   L.   T.  ROYSTER, 

Who  says  that  "  many  doctors  are 
either  too  ignorant  or  too  lazy  to  at- 
tend properly  to  the  needs  of  infants," 
while  the  mothers  in  their  ignoranw 
would  seem  to  be  "  just  from  the  Afri- 
can jungle  rather  than  in  the  heart  of 
.\merlcan  civilization." 


fected  by  this  or  that  remedy,  which  she  receives  and  uses  with 
an  avidity  born  of  desperation  and  bred  of  the  ignorance  of 
which  she  is  the  unfortunate  heir.  As  the  natural  result  of 
this  the  stricken  mother  has  the  misfortune  to  see  her  offspring 
wilt  in  her  arms,  where  she  invariably  keeps  it,  until  at  last 
the  physician  may  be  called  only  in  time  in  most  cases  to  sign 
the  death  certificate.  The  influence  of  '  grannies  '  is  gradually 
passing  at  least  among  the  better  classes  of  society,  and  yet 
their  superstitions  are  still  apparent  in  many  of  the  so-called 
home  remedies  in  common  use.  The  fear  of  fresh  air  for  the 
well,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sick  infant 
(especially  those  sick  with  eruptive  diseases) 
is  still  so  prevalent  as  to  make  us  involun- 
tarily ask  the  question  whether  the  value  of 
fresh  air  has  even  begun  to  be  appreciated 
by  most  people ;  while  the  methods  of  feed- 
ing and  handling  which  are  generally  prac- 
tised are  so  obviously  indicative  of  ignorance 
that  we  might  well  imagine  we  are  dealing 
with  mothers  just  from  the  African  jungle 
rather  than  in  the  heart  of  American 
civilization." 

The  success  of  the  movement  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  by  a  campaign  of 
popular  education  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  meth- 
ods should  not  be  used  to  keep  our  babies 
from  dying  by  the  thousand.  As  before  noted, 
the  mother  is  the  first  person  to  be  reached. 
Much  may  be  done  by  popular  lectures  and 
magazine  articles  ;  but  after  all.  Dr.  Royster 
admits,  the  majority  of  mothers  never  see 
a  magazine  or  hear  a  lecture,  and  must  be 
leached  through  other  channels.  He  suggests 
that  the  well-conducted  dispensary  and  milk- 
depot  is  an  efficient  aid,  since  it  is  attract- 
ive to  the  classes  that  we  desire  to  reach, 
and  since  instruction  and  advice  given  therein 
can  be  followed  up  in  the  home  by  a  com- 
petent visiting  nurse.  Among  other  neces- 
sary features  of  the  campaign,  he  mentions 
the  regulation  by  law  of  working-hours  for 
the  prospective  mother  and  for  the  mother  who  is  nursing 
her  babe,  and  the  enlistment  of  the  public  school  in  the  fight. 
He  says : 

"  Hygiene  is  taught  in  the  school  in  a  general  way,  hygiene  of 
the  home  and  public  hygiene,  but  the  hygiene  of  early  life,  that 
which  bears  directly  on  the  life  and  health  of  the  infant,  is 
neglected.  The  girls  of  our  schools  to-day  are  not  only  the 
mothers  of  a  short  geneiation  hence,  but  many  are  the  '  little 
mothers  '  of  the  poor  at  present.  Why  should  they  not  be  taught 
the  care  of  the  child  and  the  general  principles  of  feeding  ? 
The  only  reason  is  that  its  importance  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recognized.  Some  effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction  in  the 
playgrounds  under  the  teaching  of  the  caretakers  there  em- 
ployed ;  but  this  instruction  has  not  been  taken  directly  into  the 
schools.  We  all  know  the  powerful  influence  of  whatever  is 
taught  in  the  schools  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pupil  car- 
ries the  lesson  into  the  home  and  how  reflexly  the  parent  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  child's  knowledge.  Why  should  such  an  op- 
portunity as  is  here  afforded  to  spread  information  regarding 
the  care  of  the  infant  be  allowed  to  pass?  This  is  especially 
important  among  the  foreign  element  which  grasps  with  such 
remarkable  avidity  anything  which  looks  like  improvement  and 
.suggests  the  acquirement  of  American  civilization." 

The  signs  of  the  times.  Dr.  Royster  concludes,  already  point 
to  better  conditions,  and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  them  is  the 
attitude  of  the  press,  which,  he  says,  is  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  and  bids  fair  to  aid  most  effectively  iu 
fighting  it  out. 
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NATURE  AND  NURTURE 

THE  OLD  but  vital  question  of  improving  the  race  by 
deliberately  modifying  heredity  and  environment  is  dis- 
custundei- the  above  title  in  a  recent  pamphlet  by  Prof. 
Karl  Pearson,  of  the  Galton  Laboratory  for  National  Eugenics, 
of  University  College,  London.  Professor  Pearson  calls  this 
"  The  Problem  of  the  Future  "  in  a  subtitle,  and  goes  far  to- 
ward justifying  this  phrase.  The  pamphlet  has  already  caused 
much  discussion,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Lan- 
cet (London,  August  13),  who  goes  on  to  say: 

"  There  is  a  school  which  believes  and  declares  that  in  three 
generations  the  descendants  of  any  sort  of  parents  can  be  made 
into  anything-into  persons  of  the  highest  culture  or  the  most 
approved  conventionality.  These  pseudo-thinkers  forget  .  .  . 
that  inherited  ill-health  or  disease,  which  has  much  to  do  with 
individuality,  can  not  be  eliminated  at  will.  '  Dissipants,'.as  the 
Americans  now  call  them,  will  give  birth  to  a  progeny  of  vicious 
tendencies ;  insanity  dies  very  hard,  if  it  does  not  increase. 
Such  a  serious  condition  as  deaf-mutism  may  become  intensified. 
Cataract  and  epilepsy  in  some  forms  progress  cumulatively. 
Nothing  could  be  more  luridly  instructive  than  the  pedigrees 
published  in  Professor  Pearson's  book.  One  such  shows  how  a 
single  blind  man  originated,  in  four  generations,  15  blind  de- 
scendants. In  another — we  pur- 
posely do  not  quote  the  extreme 
cases — we  note  '  20  abnormals  in 
four  generations,  the  product  of 
two  degenerates  whose  right  to 
reproduce  their  kind  should  have 
been  challenged  by  man  from  the 
start,  as  it  would  have  been  re- 
fused a  priori  by  Nature.'  It  is 
the  business  of  the  biometrican  to 
attempt  to  establish  laws  with  re- 
gard to  these  matters,  or  at  any 
rate  to  supply  matter  for  intelli- 
gent anticipation.  Nature,  of 
course,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
the  grand  eugenist.  The  optimistic 
Longfellow  called  her  a  kind  old 
mother,  but,  in  their  opinion,  she 
is  really  a  surgeon.  And  savages 
are  the  successful  survivors  of  her 
age-long  series  of  operations.  We 
may  here  quote  fi-om  a  communi- 
cation which  has  reached  us  re- 
cently  on    this    very    topic.     The 

writer  says :  '  In  North  Queensland,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  in 
Central  Africa,  the  savage  tribe  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the 
eugenic  theories.  The  savage  is  a  ruthless  eugenist.  He  de- 
stroys the  weakly  as  often  as  not  at  birth ;  he  eats  what  the 
tribe  can  not  support.  Cannibals  have  a  keen  eye  for  the  weak 
and  the  superfluous,  as  well  as  for  the  obese  and  unwieldy,  and 
cannibals,  unhampered  by  social  wreckage,  are  persons  of  mag- 
nificent physique  and  often  of  high  intelligence  and  good  tribal 
morals.  Witness  the  Papuans  as  described  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Selig- 
mann  in  his  last  book.  The  teeth  of  savages  excite  our  envy ; 
they  are  the  direct  result  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  To  eat 
raw  or  tough  meat  in  quantities  and  to  support  life  thereon  in  a 
severe  climate  the  savage  needs  the  teeth  of  a  wild  animal. '  .  .  . 
We  still  quote  the  formula  about  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number,  but  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  among  us  are  in- 
clined to  revise  this  rough-and-ready  teaching  in  the  light  of 
modern  science,  and  substitute  for  '  the  greatest  number, '  '  the 
best. '  The  greatest  good  of  the  best — that  seems  to  be  the  aim 
set  before  the  scientific  reformer  to-day.  It  is  an  aristocratic 
aim  in  the  finest  sense.  Yet  it  does  not  militate  against  the 
democratic  increase  of  the  best. " 


tend  these  shows  nightly,  paying  an  average  admission  fee  of 
2  piasters  (8.8  cents).  The  films  are  obtained  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  are  mostly  rented  from  the  concerns  that  furnish 
them.  The  most  popular  films  are  those  that  tell  a  story  in  a 
series  of  scenes,  either  sentimental  or  humorous.  Timely  pic- 
tures of  events  that  have  attracted  public  attention  also  draw 
big  crowds,  as,  for  example.  King  Edward's  funeral.  At  one 
time  some  American  films  were  in  use  here,  representing  hunt- 
ing-scenes, battle-ships,  etc.,  but  these  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. Cinematograph  shows  are  popular  in  the  other  big 
towns  of  this  district  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  business  is 
booming.  There  are  no  regular  theaters  in  any  of  these  towns 
and  moving-picture  shows  have  the  amusement  field  practically 
to  themselves.  There  is  no  reason  why  Americans  should  not 
get  their  share  of  this  business  if  they  would  take  the  trouble 
to  look  after  it." 


A  GATE   TO  STOP   RUNAWAYS 


A" 


DEVICE  to  check  runaway  horses  has  been  devised  and 
put  in  successful  operation  on  the  Williamsburg  Bridge, 
New.  York,  which  on  account  of  its  wide  roadways  and 
lack  of  trolley-cars  seems  to  have  acquired  an  unusual  record 
in  the  matter  of  runaways,  far  exceeding  the  number  on  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.     In  four  years  185  runaways  took  place,  53 


A  GATE  TO  STOP  RUNAWAYS, 
On  tlie  Williamsburg  Bridge,  New  York.     Invented  by  a  laborer  on  the  bridge. 

horses  were  killed  and  47  injured,  while  at  the  same  time  96  per- 
sons were  injured.  Says  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago,  August)  : 

"On  April  14,  1910,  a  '  runaway  gate,'  the  idea  of  a  laborer 
on  the  bridge,  was  put  into  operation.  The  device  consists  of 
two  leaves  built  of  plank  as  shown,  40  feet  long  and  6  feet  9 
inches  high,  mounted  on  wheels.  The  officer  in  charge  needs 
only  to  close  a  switch  which  sets  in  operation  motoi-s  which 
cause  racks  and  pinions  to  push  the  two  ends  of  the  leaves  to- 
ward each  other,  forming  a  V  with  the  opening  facing  the  di- 
rection from  which  traffic  is  coming,  except  that  a  space  .  .  . 
through  which  a  man  may  pass  is  left  at  the  apex.  In  the  one 
runaway  which  occurred  since  its  installation  the  horse  started 
150  feet  distant,  and  by  the  time  it  had  reached  the  gate  the 
leaves  were  nearly  closed.  The  horse  breaking  away  from  the 
harness  passed  through  the  opening  without  injury,  leaving 
the  wagon  in  the  apex  of  the  V.  The  leaves  swing  back 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  bridge  when  not  in  service." 


MOVING  PICTURES  IN  TURKEY— Turkey  in  rejuvenation 
is  turning  eagerly  to  all  sorts  of  modern  mechanical  devices, 
among  them  the  cinematograph.  George  Horton,  United  States 
Consul  at  Salonica,  writes  as  follows  in  a  report  printed  in  The 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  (Washington,  August  20)  : 

"  There  are  four  moving-picture  shows  in  operation  in  Salo- 
nica, and  another  is  soon  to  be  opened.     About  3,500  people  at- 


LIVING  PUMPS  IN  TREES— The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  sap 
in  trees  has  always  been  a  puzzling  question  to  botanists,  and 
none  of  the  explanations  hitherto  offered  has  been  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Recent  investigations  made  by  a  Dutch  botanist, 
Mr.  E.  Reinders,  support  the  view  that  the  sap  is  raised  by  a 
pumping  action  of  the  living  elements  of  the  wood.  Says  a  re- 
viewer in  Nature  (London,  August  11)  : 

"  Mr.  Reinders  proceeds  from  the  fact  '  that  manometers 
[pressure-meters]  placed  at  different  heights  up  the  trunk  be- 
have quite  independently  of  one  another.     Sometimes  one  shows 
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a  lower  pressure,  sometimes  the  other.'  This  irregularity  is 
assumed  by  Reinders  to  be  due  to  the  pumping  action  of  the 
living  elements  in  the  wood,  and  he  proceeds  to  test  his  view 
by  killing  the  stem  either  by  steam  or  by  an  induction  shock. 
He  found  that  '  as  soon  as  the  trunk  was  dead  the  difference  of 
pressure  followed  the  same  rule  as  would  be  expected  to  apply 
to  a  glass  tube.'  In  one  striking  case  the  stem  was  not  killed, 
but  so  seriously  injured  that  five  days  elapsed  before  the  be- 
havior of  the  manometers  became  once  more  '  as  irreguar  as  in 
living  trees. '  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Reinders  assumes 
that  in  dead  trunks  which  can  no  longer  act  as  pumps,  water 
ascends  '  through  other  causes,  e.g. ,  with  the  help  of  cohesion. '  " 


FIRST  SIGHT   AT  FORTY 

THE  EXPERIENCES  of  a  blind  man,  whose  sight  has 
been  restored  to  him — or  rather  bestowed  upon  him — for 
the  first  time  in  adult  years,  have  been  described  be- 
fore this.  But  a  particularly  interesting  description  of  the 
kind,  and  one  of  much  detail,  taking  up  especially  the  question 
of  color-perception  by  blind  persons,  is  contributed' to  Harper's 
Magazine  by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Ayers.  He  tells  the  story  of  a 
man  whom  he  names  "Farmer  John,"  blinded  from  birth  by 
cataracts,  who  was  made  to  see  at  the  age  of  forty  by  the  sur- 
gical removal  of  these  obstacles  to  vision.  He  had  already 
acquired  marvelous  skill  with  his  other  senses,  could  almost 
rival  the  homing  pigeon  in  direction  sense,  follow  a  trail  like  a 
hound,  trade  horses  with  skill,  and  tell  colors  accurately. 
Says  Dr.  Ayers : 

"  Here  was  a  shrewd  adult  brain,  with  all  the  manifold  bits 
of  knowledge  that  forty  years  must  bring  to  it,  which  perhaps 
had  learned  to  think,  to  imagine,  in  measures  of  sound,  touch, 
taste,  and  scent  only,  about  to  play  with  a  toy  as  strange  to  it 
as  is  an  aeroplane  to  a  baby.  All  that  you  and  I  "have  subcon- 
sciously acquired — found  in  our  possession  before  we  realized 
it — of  perspective,  of  dimension,  of  bas-relief,  of  reflection  and 
illumination,  of  luminosity  and  color,  of  opacity,  translucency, 
and  transparency,  of  yielding  and  unyielding  qualities,  of 
smoothness  and  roughness,  friction,  iridescence,  and  motion  he 
now  acquired  consciously  and  in  constant  comparison  with 
knowledge  which  his  other  senses  had  brought  him. 

"  He  was  shown  a  round  ball  and  a  square  box.  What  were 
their  shapes?  He  '  could  not  tell  without  getting  his  hands  on 
them. '  Yet  his  third  effort  was  successful.  He  '  took  a  good 
look  '  closed  his  eyes,  and,  after  a  few  moments,  said  he 
thought  it  (the  box)  was  square  and  the  other  object  round.  He 
had  to  fit  these  strange  contour  sensations  of  sight  to  familiar 
forms  of  touch.  He  had  to  imagine  his  fingers  moving  over 
these  objects — all  on  curves  with  the  ball ;  and  on  flat  surfaces, 
straight  lines,  angles,  and  points  on  the  box.  The  first  lesson 
over,  his  eyes  were  put  to  bed  until  the  next  day. 

"  The  second  lesson  was  on  size.  '  How  long  is  one  foot?  ' 
He  showed  this  correctly  with  his  hands  on  his  walking-stick ; 
but  when  a  stick  twelve  inches  long  and  one  inch  thick  was 
shown  him  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet,  he  said  it  was  four 
inches  long  and  the  size  of  his  little  finger.  Handed  the  stick, 
he  quickly  corrected  his  mistake.  At  another  time,  as  previous- 
ly mentioned,  he  underestimated  the  size  of  men  and  animals. 
But  the  visional  trick  of  perspective  soon  ceased  to  trip  him. 
To  state  the  number  of  objects  held  before  him  was  a  great 
puzzle.  It  took  four  or  five  trials  to  learn  to  count  one,  then 
two,  and  finally  five,  but  he  could  not  count  beyond  five. 

'■  Shown  the  variously  colored  skeins  of  worsteds  used  by  eye 
specialists  in  testing  color  vision.  Farmer  John  named  the  reds, 
yellows,  greens,  and  blues  correctly,  tho  with  some  hesitation ; 
and  designated  intermediate  shades  as  '  light '  or  'dark.'  To 
have  named  colors  correctly  the  first  time  his  eyes  beheld  them 
-and  Dr.  Minor  and  others  with  him  were  in  a  position  to  know 
positively  that  he  did— it  would  seem  that  he  must  have  ex- 
perienced the  individualized  sensations  of  colors  when  blind." 

By  what  mechanism  was  he  able  to  do  this?  Dr.  Ayers  in- 
dulges in  much  speculation,  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  clears 
the  matter  up.  His  idea  is  that  light  vibrations  may,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  be  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  other  nerves  than  those 
of  the  eye.     He  says : 


"  Light  mechanism  differs  from  that  of  sound  not  only  in  be- 
ing much  less  mechanical,  more  immaterial,  but  enormously 
more  speedy  and  unthinkable.  ...  To  my  mind,  the  most  won- 
derful achievement  with  animal  machinery,  aside  from  ab- 
struse thinking,  is  the  ability  to  handle  the  rays  of  light;  and 
tho  our  eyes  can  only  sense  a  small  percentage  of  the  myriad 
rays  which  speed  about  us,  this  only  emphasizes  the  marvelous 
accomplishment 

"  How  can  our  eyes  sense  anything  so  without  weight  or  sub- 
stance and  grasp  as  they  do  the  thousand  hues,  shades,  scin- 
tillations, and  iridescences  that  flood  the  earth  ?  And  yet  every 
puppy-dog,  every  ephemeral  insect,  can  work  this  magical  per- 
formance without  taking  thought 

"  All  animals  are  specialists  in  the  use  of  the  five  senses,  both 
as  to  dependence  upon  one  sense  more  than  another  and,  in 
some  cases,  as  to  substituting,  contrary  to  the  rule,  one  organ 
for  another,  as  touch  for  handling  sounds  and  light.  In  the 
rabbit's  brain  exposition  something  like  10  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire floor  space  is  allotted  to  the  organ  of  smell,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred times  that  in  man's.  .  .  .  The  snail  has  eyes  at  the  ends  of 
his  flexible  horns  and  can  explore  a  cavern  before  venturing  in. 
This  is  sight  substitution  for  hands.  The  worm  has  spots  of 
pigment  which  sense  the  heat  that  pertains  to  light.  The  cat- 
fish in  his  cloudy  waters  has  taste-buds  at  the  ends  of  his  bar- 
bels— water  antennae — and  can  taste  when  he  can  neither  see 
nor  hear  nor  smell 

"  These  animal  variations  in  the  use  of  their  sense  organs  do 
not  help  to  explain  Farmer  John's  recognition  of  colors  through 
his  fingers.  They  only  show  that  knowledge  of  certain  things 
is  not  obtained  alike  by  different  animals — by  use  of  the  same 
organs  of  sense.  We  human  beings  can  all  feel  music,  but  only 
experience  it  when  we  can  hear  it.  The  sense  of  touch  limits 
us  to  its  quivers,  jars,  and  rattling  of  loose  furniture.  So  this 
hiatus  has  not  been  bridged :  Can  one  sense  center  be  set  in 
action  through  vibrations  coming  '  over  the  wires  '  of  another 
sense'?  Can  color  vibrations  travel  over  touch  nerves  and  act 
upon  the  sight  centers?  Apparently  not,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing besides  light-waves  pertaining  to  colors,  and  that  some- 
thing appreciable  by  touch. 

"  It  is  the  present  view  of  physicists  that  most  effects  of 
matter,  as  exprest  by  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
r-rays,  are  founded  in  the  conduct  of  vibratory  waves  of  vary- 
ing lengths ;  and  that  most  knowledge  gained  through  our 
senses  comes  through  the  varying  impressions  produced  on  the 
organs  by  such  wave  lengths  and  speed  vibrations 

'■  Red  is  almost  doubly  warmer  than  violet.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  heat-difference  in  colors  can  be  sensed  by  some  human 
beings  ?  It  does  not  seem  possible,  yet  Langley's  bolometer 
can  measure  with  '  nerves  '  of  metal  the  equivalent  in  heat  of  a 
candle  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 

"  When  Farmer  John  named  the  red  and  green  stripes  of  the 
first  apple  his  eyes  had  seen,  he  'either  guessed  that  an  apple 
that  was  not  all  of  one  color  would  be  red  and  green — and  he 
named  too  many  other  colors  at  first  sight  to  make  this  view 
reasonable — or  he  had  been  using  his  visual  centers  through 
touch  when  blind,  so  that  his  sensations  of  red  and  green  were 
just  what  he  had  experienced  in  handling  them  when  blind. 
He  was  getting  the  old  messages,  but  over  a  different  wire." 

This  theory.  Dr.  Ayers  admits,  demands  the  possession  of  a 
remarkable  degree  of  sensitivity,  but  equal  degrees  are  fre- 
quently demonstrated,  he  thinks,  in  other  ways.  Passing  on 
to  some  of  the  former  blind  man's  other  feats,  the  writer  says : 

''  Farmer  John's  avoidance  of  obstacles  when  blind  was  prob- 
ably due  to  keen,  fully  developed  sensitiveness  to  temperature 
variations  in  the  air  and  to  air  resistance.  Concentration  car- 
ries one  far  in  sense-organ  superiority,  blind  or  not,  and  exclu- 
sion of  interfering  impression  carries  one  farther.  We  can 
not  read  a  page  when  holding  it  with  the  sun  glaring  in  our 
faces.  We  can  not  scent  the  rose  with  garlic  under  the  nose  ; 
nor  will  we  notice,  having  our  eyes  open,  that  the  temperature 
of  every  piece  of  furniture  in  a  room  is  less  than  the  trend  of 
that  of  the  air;  colder  than  the  air  when  the  temperature  is 
lising  and  warmer  than  the  air  when  the  room  is  growing 
colder.  Knowledge  ever  moves  the  marvelous  into  the  common- 
place, tho  we  never  tire  admiring  the  skill  involved. 

"But  Farmer  John's  homing  instinct!  Alas!  in  the  quiet 
darkness  of  the  night  woods,  with  no  sound  but  from  scrambling 
chipmunlts'  feet  or  hoot  of  owl  and  soughing  of  the  wind,  too 
far  from  home  for  the  millionth  particle  of  a  familiar  scent  to 
sweep  the  nostrils,  the  zigzag  of  the  trail  a  crisscross  of  com- 
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pass  points  beyond  the  power  of  memory  to  back-track,  in  a 
thicket  of  trees  too  broken  for  '  wireless  '  waves  to  penetrate, 
with  all  the  known  senses  marooned  in  the  black  forest,  what 
occult  Kuide  led  the  blind  farmer  home  again?  Farmer  John 
could  not  tell. 

"  When  the  farmer's  eyes  were  opened  and  he  learned  to  see, 
he  lost  his  extraordinary  homing:  instinct  and  his  '  touch  vision. ' 
But  he  continued  to  be  a  successful  horse-trader." 


A  thrush,  and  a  pruinea-pij?  of  six  or  seven  times  its  weifirht, 
have  hearts  of  about  equal  size.'  " 


S' 


GYROSCOPIC  BALANCERS  FOR  WORKERS 

WHY  IS  IT  not  as  important  for  an  individual  to  keep 
his  balance  as  for  a  ship  or  a  railway  train?  A  Ger- 
man inventor  thinks  that  it  is ;  and  he  has  devised 
individual  g-yroscopic  balancers,  which  will  prevent  a  man  from 
falling  when  he  is  working  under  conditions  of  danger.  Says 
a  writer  in  Popular  Electricity  (Chi- 
cago, August)  : 

"  According  to  press  reports,  an 
American  version  of  the  Brennan  mon- 
orail system  in  which  a  gyroscopic  fly- 
wheel keeps  the  car  from  tipping  will 
soon  be  in  service.  A  European  in- 
ventor has  already  demonstrated  by 
a  test  on  a  fair-sized  steamer  that  a 
similar  plan  can  be  used  effectively  to 
overcome  the  rolling  of  vessels.  Now 
a  third  has  reasoned  that  the  balan- 
cing of  cars  or  ships  is  no  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  individuals  work- 
ing under  unusual  and  dangerous  con- 
ditions. For  instance,  a  man  wash- 
ing the  windows  of  any  tall  building 
can  work  to  best  advantage  if  free  to 
lean  back  somewhat,  just  as  he  would 
do  if  standing  on  the  ground.  Safety- 
straps  make  this  possible  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  but  themselves  are 
hindrances  to  free  working.  Were 
the  window-cleaner  a  bloodless  ma- 
chine, we  might  simply  equip  his  in- 
terior with  a  gyroscopic  balance- 
wheel.  Next  to  this  is  the  external 
arrangement  just  patented  by  Her- 
mann Zoern,  an  architect  at  New 
Brandenburg.  He  proposes  to  strap 
a  light  frame  to  the  man,  carrying  a 
pair  of  hoops  driven  at  high  speed  in 
opposite  directions  by  an  electric 
motor.  A  practical  test  of  this  scheme 
will  be  awaited  with  interest;  and — 
attention,  prohibitionists ! — might  not 
the  same  plan  with  a  storage  battery 
thwart  the  unsteadiness  of  a  toper  ?  " 


MENTHOL  IN   CANDY 

OME  candy  contains  menthol,  and  menthol  is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  drug.  Is  this  allowable  ?  Now,  of  course, 
there  is  menthol  in  all  mint ;  it  is  this  that  gives  it  its 
peculiar  flavor.  The  French  courts  have  decided  both  ways,  and 
a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  July  16)  suggests 
that,  as  no  one  dreams  of  stopping  the  sale  of  peppermint-drops, 
it  would  be  sensible  to  draw  the  line,  not  between  menthol  and 
mint,  or  in  other  words,  between  menthol  extracted  and  unex- 
tracted,  but  between  the  substance  in  a  medicinal  dose  and  one 
which  it  is  evidently   only   a  flavor.     Says  the  paper  just 

named : 
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"  The  question  has  been  several 
times  brought  before  the  courts 
whether  the  sale  of  bonbons  contain- 
ing menthol  constitutes  an  infraction 
of  the  [French]  Pharmacy  Act. 

"  Decisions  in  several  provincial 
courts  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  use  of  menthol  in  confectionery 
should  be  forbidden,  in  no  matter 
how  small  quantities.  Fortunately 
other  magistrates  have  been  more  just 
in  their  decisions  and  have  asserted 
that  menthol,  a  substance  found  in 
nature,  and  a  curative  medicament 
when  employed  in  large  doses,  may  be 
regarded  in  very  small  doses  simply 
as  a  hygienic  product.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  perfectly  logical  to  confine 
its  sale  to  druggists,  but  in  the  second 
it  would  seem  that  confectioners  have 
a  legitimate  right  to  use  it  in  their 
business. 

"  What  appears  most  severe  in  the 
decisions  alluded  to  above,  is  that  the 
incriminated  products  contained  only 
two  grams  of  menthol  to  the  kilo- 
gram. The  smallest  dose  utilized  in 
therapeutics,  by  ingestion,  is  one- 
tenth  gram,  and  as  each  bonbon 
weighs  a  gram  it  would  be  necessary 
to  eat  fifty  before  obtaining  the 
smallest  medicinal  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  peppermint- 
drops  that  contain,  in  combination,  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  menthol,  and 
yet  nobody  has  dreamed  of  forbidding  the  sale  of  these  in  the 
commerce  of  alimentary  products." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SIZE  AND  WORK  OF  THE  HEART— It  has  been  found 
r3cently  that  the  relative  size  of  the  heart  in  different  groups 
of  animals  depends  on  the  amount  of  work  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform.  This  is  announced  by  Miss  F.  Buchanan,  writing  in 
Science  Progress  (July)  on  the  significance  of  the  pulse-rate  in 
vertebrates.  Says  Nature  (London,  August  4),  in  a  brief 
abstract : 

"  Thus  in  fishes,  where  it  has  only  to  pump  the  blood  so  far 
as  the  gills,  the  heart  is  always  small,  averaging  0.09  per  cent, 
of  the  body-weight ;  but  in  the  inert  flat-fishes  it  is  still  smaller, 
being  only  about  0.04  per  cent,  of  the  body-weight.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  birds,  more  especially  migratory  and  vocal 
species,  the  heart  has  very  heavy  work  to  perform,  and  is  con- 
sequently of  great  relative  size,  ranging  from  1  to  2,  or  in  a 
few  cases  2.6,  per  cent,  of  the  body-weight.  In  consequence 
of  these  differences  in  the  amount  of  work  the  heart  has  to  ex- 
ecute, its  size  bears  no  fixt  relation  to  that  of  the  animal  to 
which  it  belongs.  '  The  heart  of  a  pigeon,  e.g.,  weighs  twenty- 
five  times  that  of  a  plaice  of  the  same  weight,  and  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  salmon  fifteen  times  as  heavy  as  the  pigeon. 


INDIAN  GIRLS  AS  NURSES— That  Indian  girls  make  espe- 
cially capable  trained  nurses  is  asserted  by  Estelle  Reel,  an 
authority  on  the  Indian  race,  writing  in  Good  Housekeeping. 
They  have  a  fine  sense  of  taste  in  art  and  music,  yet  also  have 
the  steady  nerves  required  in  the  sick-room.    We  read : 

"  The  educated  Indian  girl  looks  for  a  higher  type  of  manhood 
in  a  husband  than  satisfied  her  mother.  If  she  does  not  find 
her  ideal,  she  is  perfectly  capable  of  earning  her  own  living. 
You  may  find  in  her  any  one  of  various  traits  that  fit  her  for 
special  work.  She  makes  a  superb  nurse.  Hospitals  which 
have  trained  Indian  girls  are  making  constant  effort  to  enlist 
others  of  the  race.  She  has  infinite  patience,  forbearance, 
generally  a  magnificent  physique,  and  no  trace  of  the  '  nerves  ' 
which  so  often  cause  a  breakdown  among  overcivilized  races. 
An  Indian  girl  can  go  through  the  most  trying  surgical  case 
with  a  stoical  calm  that  is  extraordinary.  She  never  gets  flur- 
ried, anxious,  or  worried,  and  she  obeys  the  physicians  as  a 
soldier  does  his  commander.  In  caring  for  cases  of  severe  ill- 
ness she  seems  to  live  on  some  strange  reserve  force,  and  is  a 
tender  as  well  as  a  painstaking  nurse." 


PROFESSOR  WILLIAM   JAMES 

HIS  INVESTIGATION  of  the  claims  of  spiritualism,  as 
we  read  in  many  of  the  notices  printed  about  the  late 
Prof.  William  [James,  was  what  made  the  strongest 
impression  upon  the  common  mind,  tho  his  other  work  may  have 
been  more  important  and  lasting.  "  He  did  good  public  service 
in  his  rejection  of  the  manifestations  produced  by  some  practi- 
tioners of  spiritualism  as  sheer  trickery,"  says  the  New  York 
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The  animating  principle  of  liis  intellectual  life  was  to  make  philosophy 
real  and  helpful  to  the  every-day  man. 

Times.  He  found  himself  involved  in  the  mazes  of  doubt ;  but 
last  year  "  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  communicated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson."  If  he  thus  served 
the  world  of  common  minds,  he  was  also  a  benefactor  of  the 
world  of  philosophy  and  scholarship.  It  is  the  chief  merit  of 
his  work,  says  Mr.  H.  Addington  Bruce  in  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript, "  that  he  has  consistently  given  primacy  to  the  spiritual 
and  the  intellectual."  This  appears,  says  Mr.  Bruce,  most 
clearly  perhaps  in  his  wonderful  book,  "  The  Varieties  of  Relig- 
ious Experience,"  a  "volume  which,  if  he  had  written  nothing 
else,  would  give  him  a  secure  place  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy."    Mr.  Bruce  goes  on  : 

"  It  is,  I  may  remind  my  readers,  a  scientific  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  religious  experience,  with  a  view  to  accounting 
for  religion  and  estimating  its  value.  In  this  respect  it  is 
unicjue,  and,  in  the  words  of  one  competent  reviewer,  '  fur- 
nishes the  most  powerful  antidote  to  the  cynical  and  pessimis- 
tic .skepticism  of  the  age,  since  Martineau's  '  Study  of  Religion,' 
which  it  equals  in  spiritual  beauty  and  surpasses  in  wide  ob- 
servation and  dramatic  interpretation  of  the  actual  si)iritual 
experiences  of  human  souls.'  What  Professor  James  did,  in 
studying  the  significance  of  religion  systematically,  was  to  ap- 
praise it  by  the  pragmatic  method.     Has  )eligion  '  worked  '  ? 


has  it  been  '  useful  '  ?  were  leading  questions  he  put  to  himself, 
and,  basing  his  answer  on  the  tangible  facts  of  concrete  human 
experience,  he  found  himself  impelled  to  reply  to  both  ques- 
tions with  an  emphatic  affirmative.  Moreover,  his  analysis  led 
him  to  the  firm  belief  that  religion'would  endure.  Religion,  he 
declared  in  effect,  unquestionably  forms  part  of  man's  normal 
life,  and  since  it  also  contributes  to  the  preservation,  to  the 
integrity,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  that  life,  reason  combines 
with  instinct  and  tradition  in  favoring  its  continuance. 

"  Showing  himself  in  this  book  profoundly  religious-minded, 
William  James  likewise  showed  himself  to  be  open-minded  to 
a  degree  not  commonly  displayed  by  philosophers.  He  could 
not,  in  truth,  be  a  consistent  pragmatist  without  being  a  man 
of  most  open  mind,  for  to  your  true  pragmatist  dogmatism  and 
prejudice  are  above  all  else  to  be  avoided.  But  in  the  case  of 
Professor  James,  temperament  was  superadded  to  make  him 
open-minded  to  an  exceptional  extent.  Thus,  as  everybody  is 
aware,  he  regarded  calmly,  philosophically,  and  investigatingly 
matters  which  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  philosophers,  and 
psychologists  alike,  considered  utterly  beneath  their  notice. 
Professor  James,  with  a  generous  and  wise  catholicity,  saw  in 
these  same  matters  facts  in  human  experience  to  be  inquired 
into,  tested  pragmatically,  and  evaluated  accordingly. 

"  In  this  way,  for  instance,  he  was  led  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  begin  the  labors  in  psychical  research  with  which 
his  name  has  been  conspicuously  associated  in  the  popular  mind. 
Many  of  his  associates,  nay,  even  many  of  his  warmest  personal 
friends,  felt  that  in  devoting  the  time  he  did  to  psychical  in- 
vestigations he  was  wasting  precious  time  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  employed  to  far  greater  profit.  In  reality,  the 
world  has  been  the  gainer  by  the  researches  that  brought  upon 
him  such  a  flood  of  hostile  criticism,  and  that  were,  as  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  prosecuted  by  him  as  much  from  a  sense  of  duty 
as  from  personal  enthusiasm  and  desire." 

Mr.  Bruce  maintains  that  "  the  world  has  been  the  gainer, 
and  richly  the  gainer,"  by  these  researches.     He  adds: 

"  If  his  numerous  seances  with  Mrs.  Piper  and  other  cele- 
brated mediums,  his  repeated  excursions  into  the  tangled  wil- 
dernesses of  automatic  writing  and  speaking,  clairvoyance  and 
clairaudience,  and  kindred  phenomena,  failed  to  bring  to  his 
receptive  yet  discriminating  mind  the  evidential  proof  he 
sought  of  the  survival  of  human  personality  after  bodily  death, 
they  at  least  opened  to  him  new  vistas  of  psychological  knowl- 
edge and  philosophical  insight  which  he  has  passed  on  to  others 
both  by  the  written  and  by  the  spoken  word.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  delvings  in  the  occult  and  the 
abnormal  his  masterwork,  'The  Principles  of  Psychology,' 
would  have  lost  much  of  the  substance  that,  upon  the  instant 
of  its  appearance,  gained  for  it  recognition  as  one  among  the 
most  stimulating  and  soundly  informative  of  psychological  text- 
books. Had  it  not  been  for  these  same  delvings  I  am  convinced 
that  the  '  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,'  which  personally 
I  rate  only  second  in  importance  to  the  '  Psychology '  and  the 
'  Pragmatism,'  could  not  have  voiced  the  inspiring  conclusions 
it  reached.  To  say,  as  many  do,  that  psychical  research  was 
simply  a  '  hobby  '  of  Professor  James's,  is  to  miss  entirely  the 
purpose  for  which  he  undertook  it,  and  the  thoroughly  practical 
results  it  brought  to  him  and,  through  him,  to  his  fellow  men. 

"  So,  likewise,  with  the  interest  he  took  in  Christian  Science 
and  the  New  Thought.  Pragmatically  speaking,  they  appealed 
to  him  because  they  '  worked. '  But  he  saw  clearly  enough  that 
they  did  not  always  '  work  ' ;  that  they  had  many  failures  as 
well  as  many  '  cures  '  to  their  account ;  and,  probing  into  the 
problem  farther,  he  was  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
scientific  mental  healing,  the  psychopathology  of  Liebeault  and 
Breheim,  of  Charcot  and  Janet,  that  has  already  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  practise  of  medicine.  Himself  a  physician  as 
well  as  a  psychologist-his  first  yeai-s  as  a  teacher  at  Harvard 
were  devoted  to  instruction  in  comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology -Professor  James  was  quick  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  French  suggestionists.  Probably  no 
other  American  has  done  as  much  as  he  in  the  way  of  dissemi- 
nating information  as  to  the  exact  role  played  by  the  mind  in 
relation  to  the  health  and  disease  of  the  body." 

Professor  James  wrote  in  a  style  so  lucid,  so  simple,  so 
attractive,    as    to  gain    for  him  an    attentive    and  intelligent 
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hearing  in  quarters   where  psychology  and  philosophy  usually 
make  little  or  no  impression.     Continuing: 

"To  speak  of  this  style  of  his  as  a  gift  would  be  scarcely 
accurate,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  deliberately  and 
sedulously  cultivated  it.  The  animating  principle  of  his  intel- 
lectual life,  as  has  been  said,  was  to  make  philosophy  real  and 
helpful  to  the  every-day  man,  and  he  knew  full  well  that  to  ac- 
complish this  it  must  be  presented  in  terms  understandable  by 
the  every-day  man.  Here,  of  itself,  was  an  incentive  for  him 
to  avoid  the  abstract,  to  deal  always  with  the  concrete,  to  stick 
closely  to  life  even  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  logic.  *  When,'  to 
quote  a  good  story  told  of  him  by  Dean  Hodges,  '  he  is  tempted 
to  follow  his  argument  into  regions  where  logic  takes  the  place 
of  life,  "  I  heard,"  he  says,  "  that  inward  monitor  of  which  W. 
K.  Clifford  once  wrote,  whispering  the  word,  *  Bosh!  '  "  '  And, 
as  Dean  Hodges  adds,  it  was  his  insistence  on  the  concrete  that 
made  him  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  intelligible 
of  all  our  contemporary  philosophers." 

Among  his  books  are  "  Principles  of  Psychology, "  "  Psychology 
—Briefer  Course,"  "The  Will  to  Believe;  and  Other  Essays  in 
Popular  Philosophy,"  "  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  and  to 
Students  on  Life's  Ideals,"  "Human  Immortality — Two  Sup- 
posed Objections  to  the  Doctrine,"  "  The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experiences,"  "  Pragmatism— A  New  Name  for  Some  Old  Ways 
of  Thinking," 


able  and  willing  to  treat  all  of  his  wives  exactly  alike,  without 
showing  the  least  favoiitism  toward  one  over  the  others.  She 
went  on  to  assert,  however,  that  there  was  not  a  man  living 
who  had  the  strength  of  purpose  to  possess  more  than  one  spouse 
und  treat  all  of  them  with  absolute  ecjuality.  She  declared, 
moreover,  that  Mohammed,  being  a  student  of  human  nature; 
knew  this  to  be  true,  and  said  so  in  so  many  words  in  the  very 


THE  KORAN  MADE  OVER  FOR  WOMEN 

A  WARFARE  which  seems  likely  to  end  in  favor  of  the 
womankind  of  Islam  is  taking  place,  we  are  told,  in 
-  countries  dominated  by  that  faith.  Coincident  with 
the  advent  of  the  new  reign  in  Turkey,  with  the  appearance  of 
grave  discontent  in  Persia,  with  the  quickening  of  conscious- 
ness in  Egypt  and  even  in  Arabia,  and  with  the  awakening  of 
Mussulmans  in  India,  says  Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh,  "  men  and 
women  are  coming  into  the  arena  who  are  fiercely  fighting  prej- 
udices in  order  to  invest  woman  with  her  inalienable  rights. " 
The  conservative  who  clings  to  the  views  of  woman's  position 
held  since  the  days  of  the  Prophet  and  supposedly  dictated  by 
him,  is  opposed  by  texts  from  the  Koran  which  are  quoted  as, 
in  all  respects,  supporting  the  views  of  the  propagandists.  In 
doing  this  the  fighters  in  the  new  cause  are  not  only  on  the  side 
of  the  angels,  but  are,  according  to  Mr.  Singh,  people  who  un- 
derstand the  psychology  of  the  Mohammedan  masses.  "  Scien- 
tific truth,  no  matter  how  bitter,  when  sugar-coated  with  the 
sacred  textual  molasses,  suddenly  becomes  attractive  to  the 
average  Islamite  (as  it  does  to  the  average  man  or  woman), 
no  matter  what  religion  may  be  prof  est."  Texts  from  the 
Koran  may  be  cited  to  show  that  "  the  Prophet  placed  members 
of  the  two  sexes  on  an  absolutely  equal  footing, "  and  it  is  even 
implied  that  he  intended  to  urge  that  "  moral  standards  should 
be  absolutely  the  same  for  both."  In  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  Mr.  Singh  gives  this  comment  upon  the  question  of 
polygamy : 

"  The  old-time  explanation  given  by  Moslems  was  that,  before 
the  coming  of  Mohammed,  no  limit  was  put  to  the  number  of 
spouses  a  man  might  have.  The  Arabs  took  full  advantage  of 
this,  and  possest  large  numbers  of  wives.  Indeed,  they  lived 
in  a  shocking  state  of  promiscuity.  Now,  if  the  Prophet  had 
attempted  to  say  to  these  wild  and  unruly  sons  of  the  desert 
that  they  must  not  take  unto  themselves  more  than  one  wife, 
they  would  not  have  listened  to  his  revelation. 

'■  This  historical  statement  showing  why  Mohammedanism  re- 
tained polygamy  within  its  creed,  logical  tho  it  sounds,  does 
not  completely  satisfy  the  modern  Moslem  who  is  seeking  to 
wade  through  the  complicated,  verbose  annotations  of  the  Koran 
to  the  real  teachings  of  the  Prophet.  He  bluntly  states  that 
his  religion  does  not  encourage  or  permit  plurality  of  wives ; 
indeed,  he  declares,  it  tacitly  forbids  it.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  explain  this  point  will  be  to  state  here  what  an  emanci- 
pated Mohammedan  gentlewoman  told  the  writer.  She  deposed 
that  the  Koran  permits  polygamy  only  in  case  the  husband  is 
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Who  with  her  husband,  seated  on  her  left  hand,  edits  tlie  Hindu- 
stan (Lahore),  which  aims  to  improve  the  social  status  ol  her 
country  women. 

same  verse  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  is  oftenest  quoted  as 
sanctioning  polygamy  among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  In 
plain  language,  she  said,  it  is  to  be  deduced,  therefore,  that 
Islam  positively  prohibits  polygamy,  altho  it  takes  rather  a 
roundabout  way  to  do  so. " 

Coming  from  a  woman,  this  statement  is  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant. It  points  to  the  part  woman  herself  is  playing  in  the 
social  revolution.  Whether  or  not  the  reforming  sentiment  in 
regard  to  woman  is  in  line  with  the  Moslem  religion,  it  is  ob- 
servable, we  are  told,  that  the  "  Moslem  conscience  is  becoming 
progressively  more  wide  awake. "    We  read  further : 

"  That  the  *  new  '  Moslem  woman  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
cause  of  Islamic  progress  is  a  fact  that  hardly  needs  dilating 
upon.  It  is  now  historically  established  that  the  advanced 
Turkish  women  aided  and  abetted  the  revolution.  It  is  said 
that  ladies  of  rank  hid  on  their  persons  incriminating-  docu- 
ments, unsuspected  by  the  ubiquitous  spy  of  the  crafty  Abdul 
Hamid.  They  also  acted  as  intermediaries  between  plotters. 
Besides,  they  wielded  an  important  influence  on  the  recent  his- 
tory of  their  country  by  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  their  revolutionary  husbands  and 
brothers. 

"  The  advanced  Persian  women,  too,  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
To-day  it  is  an  open  secret  that  Iranian  maids  and  matrons  sold 
their  ornaments — which  to  the  Oriental  woman  are  nearer  than 
life  itself — to  swell  the  attenuated  exchequer  of  the  Persian 
revolutionists.  Some  of  the  older  women,  disguised  in  male 
attire,  are  said  actually  to  have  fought  for  democracy.  Just 
now  some  of  the  intelligent  women  are  striving  to  kill  the  pro- 
posal to  float  any  foreign  loan,  lest  the  money  obligations  thus 
assumed  may  bring  their  beloved  country  into  the  grip  of  an 
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alien  Power.  It  is  also  related  that  when  the  first  Parliament 
was  convened,  Persian  women,  drest  in  their  finest  attire, 
marched  through  the  streets,  abreast  with  the  men,  shouting, 
'  We  want  Constitution!     We  want  Constitution!' 

"  Egyptian  nationalism  has  brought  about  a  similar  state  of 
affairs.  The  intelligent  among  the  women  of  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  are  vitally  interested  in  the  fight  for  autonomy.  The 
complaint  is  heard  that  the  few  educated  women  to  be  found  in 
the  Nile-land  are  lending  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  ha- 
tred of  British  occupation.  These  female  malcontents  really 
constitute  the  most  active  workers  for  the  cause  of  Egyptian 
nationalism, 

"  In  India,  too,  the  modernized  Moslem  women  are  working 
for  the  progress  of  their  community.  Not  long  ago  the  Begum 
of  Bhopal,  who,  in  her  native  state,  so  far  as  its  internal  af- 
fairs are  concerned,  is  the  supreme  ruler,  munificently  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  the  Mohammedan  college  at  Aligarb, 
in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  cause  of  education  among  her  coreligionists.  In  Lahore 
a  young  Mohammedan  woman  edits  a  magazine  especially  de- 
signed to  be  read  by  the  members  of  her  own  sex,  and  contain- 
ing articles  calculated  to  arouse  in  them  a  desire  for  a  better 
social  status ;  while  all  over  India  the  Mohammedans  are  send- 
ing their  daughters  to  school  and  educating  them  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  better  conditions.  Whereas  the  Moslem  woman  of 
yesterday  never  left  her  private  apartments  on  any  pretext,  to- 
day her  daughter  goes  out  driving  for  pleasure,  after  dark,  of 
course,  swathed  from  head  to  foot  in  the  folds  of  the  Burq'a, 
which  custom  ordains  that  she  must  wear,  viewing  the  world 
from  the  little,  net-screened  holes  cut  in  front  of  her  eyes ;  and 
the  granddaughter  is  chafing  at  the  veil,  longing  to  cast  it  aside, 
yearning  to  come  out  from  the  shades  of  the  purdah — even  de- 
siring to  travel  abroad  and  there  secure  an  education  that  will 
enable  her  to  help  along  the  evolution  of  her  less-favored 
sisters. 

"  All  these  things  are  significant  of  the  workings  of  the  spirit 
of  our  times  among  the  Mohammedans.  They  show,  beyond 
shadow  of  doubt,  that,  in  emancipating  woman,  Islam  is  laying 
the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  superstructure  of 
progress. " 


SERMONS   FOR   BREADWINNERS 

THE  WORKINGMAN  is  taken  up  with  his  work  and 
its  pressing  social  problems ;  he  is  fighting  for  his 
bread  ;  is  constantly  confronted  with  conditions  in  which 
he  needs  guidance  and  sympathy.  The  world  is  at  present 
much  absorbed  in  practical  questions  of  economics,  declares  the 
Rev.  Paul  Moore  Strayer  in  The  Homiletic  Review  (New  York), 
and  the  preacher  who  wishes  to  be  listened  to  must  be  prepared 
to  answer  the  questions,  whether  uttered  or  unuttered,  of  his 
hearers.  As  it  is,  we  are  told,  the  sermon  has  made  no  response 
to  the  needs,  the  cravings,  the  experiences,  of  the  working 
class.  The  sermon  is  too  often  a  string  of  moral  generalities 
or  dogmatic  assertions : 

"  Men  have  stayed  away  from  the  churches  because  our 
preaching  did  not  seem  to  gear  to  their  actual  life  and  help  them 
where  they  most  needed  help.  We  have  confined  ourselves  to 
the  problems  of  personal  morality  and  solved  them  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all.  Here  we  have  little  to  say  that  is  new,  for 
Christian  standards  of  ethics  are  familiar  to  Western  peoples. 
So  long  as  we  restrict  ourselves  to  personal  morality  we  ai-e 
saying  nothing  that  the  people  do  not  know  already.  And  that 
great  new  world  of  industry  with  its  immense  ethical  problems, 
where  men  are  losing  their  way  for  want  of  guidance,  we  moral 
teachers  have  scarcely  entered. 

"  We  have  come  to  an  industrial  organization  of  the  world. 
Industry  absorbs  the  life  of  the  people.  If  we  have  nothing  to 
say  about  industrial  right  and  wrong  we  have  little  to  say  that 
matters.  When  the  Archbishop  of  Canteibury  announced  re- 
cently that  he  worked  seventeen  hours  a  day  and  had  no  time 
left  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  replied  that  '  a  religion  which 
demands  seventeen  hours  a  day  for  organization,  and  leaves  no 
time  for  a  single  thought  about  starving  and  despairing  men 
and  women  and  children,  has  no  message  for  this  age.'  " 

The  writer  demands  a  fresh  and  modern  equipment  for 
preachers,  and  quotes  with  approbation    Professor    Peabody's 


assertion  that  neither  "  ethical  passion  nor  rhetorical  genius 
equips  a  preacher  for  economic  judgment. "  Yet  economic  judg- 
ments are  exactly  what  the  modern  preacher  is  called  upon  to 
deliver.     To  quote  further : 

"  We  must  have  a  message  for  an  industrial  age,  or  cease  to 
be  moral  leaders.  Some  fear  that  in  trying  to  interpret  the 
rights  and  needs  of  those  who  toil  and  to  show  the  interest  of 
the  Church  in  child  labor  and  hours  of  employment  for  women 
and  similar  social  problems,  the  Church  may  regain  those  whom 
it  has  lost,  but  lose  those  it  now  has.  The  captains  of  industry 
will  leave  the  Church,  they  say,  if  the  Church  seems  to  be- 
friend the  privates  in  the  ranks  of  industry.  1  do  not  believe 
it.  For  captains  of  industry  are  Christian  men,  honest  and  fair- 
minded  men,  and  they  want  to  have  interpreted  to  them  how 
the  law  of  Christ  applies  to  their  life  and  work.  They  are  in 
doubt  as  to  their  duty,  they  are  in  trouble  because  there  is  now 
much  that  they  want  to  do  but  can  not.  And  they  will  accept 
with  gratitude  any  consensus  of  opinion  which  will  set  new 
standards  that  will  permit  them  to  follow  their  own  hearts  and 
their  present  feeling  of  brotherliness. " 

And  here  he  throws  out  a  valuable  hint  to  young  preachers, 
as  to  the  caution  they  must  use : 

"  The  present  business  system  is  not  chargeable  to  the  kings 
of  finance  alone.  The  sins  of  corporations  are  not  all  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  directors  and  officials.  Often  they  are  goaded 
on  to  do  what  they  know  is  wrong  by  the  demands  of  the  stock- 
holders, great  and  small,  who  insist  on  a  larger  dividend  than 
can  be  earned  by  just  and  honorable  methods.  Many  of  these 
stockholders  are  among  the  guileless  members  of  our  churches. 
They  are  incapable  of  personal  wrong-doing.  Much  that  is  done 
in  the  concern  in  which  they  own  stock  they  would  condemn  if 
they  knew  about  it.  But  they  insist  on  larger  and  larger  divi- 
dends, without  ever  considering  how  those  dividends  are  se- 
cured. The  clamor  of  stockholders  for  dividends  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  purchaser  for  cheapness  ;  these  two  are  responsible 
in  large  part  for  the  injustice  of  industry." 

He  thinks  ministers  and  preachers  should  copy  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  who  were  great  politicians ;  yet  be  imitators  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  teach  men  their  duties  as  well  as  their 
rights.  At  present  the  workingman  considers  the  labor-union 
more  religious  than  the  Church,  for  the  pulpit  is  not  teaching 
him  any  such  thing  as  his  duties,  declares  Dr.  Strayer.  The 
workingmen  have  to  go  elsewhere  to  have  their  questionings 
of  heart  and  mind  answered.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  Pick  up  almost  any  volume  of  sermons  and  see  how  little 
is  said  about  social  conditions.  Even  to-day,  which  is  the  age 
of  the  social  question,  men  must  go  to  the  theater  to  hear  the 
problems  of  capital  and  labor,  work  and  wages,  class  and  class, 
seriously  grappled  with.  It  is  right  here  the  Church  must  have 
a  strong  guiding  hand 

"  The  great  Hebrew  prophets  were  mighty  meddlers  in  poli- 
tics. They  had  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  as  moral  teachers. 
They  were  quick  to  see  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  the  wrongs 
of  the  weak.  They  sat  in  judgment  on  the  social  conditions  of 
their  time.  They  pointed  out  injustice  wherever  it  was  prac- 
tised. They  made  it  their  business  to  see  that  justice  was 
done.  And  so  must  we  if  we  would  not  degenerate  from 
prophets  of  God  to  priests  of  the  groves  and  high  places. 

"  We  are  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  task  to 
which  we  are  called  to-day  is  the  establishment  of  industrial 
peace  and  economic  righteousness  in  order  to  make  way  for  that 
social  order  which  we  know  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I 
would  not  have  the  Church  turn  its  building  into  a  lodging- 
house,  its  classrooms  into  soup-kitchens,  its  meeting  for  prayer 
into  a  labor  lyceum.  I  would  not  have  it  embark  on  new  social 
enterprises  in  order  to  meet  the  sneer  of  some  youthful  social 
worker  or  oveixome  the  suspicion  of  the  labor-unionist.  But  I 
would  have  the  minister  of  Christ  call  men's  attention  away 
from  the  question  of  rights  to  that  of  duties,  as  Mazzini  did. 
I  would  have  him  teach  a  new  kind  of  competition,  a  competi- 
tion in  social  service.  I  would  have  him  make  clear  that  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  or  lawyer  or  artizan  is  called  to  his 
business  as  the  preacher  to  his  .ninistering ;  and  that  Christ 
calls  the  business  men  as  well  as  the  apostles  to  follow  him 
and  become  '  fishers  of  men, '  workers  in  human  values  and  not 
in  dead,  inert,  material  things.  That  makes  life  romantic  and 
redeems  it  from  drudger>',  to  be  a  worker  with  men." 


THE  END  OF   PIANO-PLAYING 

PIANOFORTE-PLAYING  may  go  the  way  of  circus 
clowns,  says  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  art  in  Europe 
to-day.  The  struggle  nowadays  for  the  acquisition  of  an 
enormous  technic  and  the  consequent  detraction  of  the  proper 
amount  of  attention  to  the  more  musical  qualities  of  piano- 
forte-playing, says  Theodore  Lesehetizky,  is  repeating  the  his- 
tory of  the  rise  and  fall  of  circus  clowns.  Formerly,  so  he 
reasons,  "  when  clowns  first  began  to  be  popular,  the  one  who 
could  throw  ten  somersaults  one  after  the  other,  was  the  hero 
of  the  circus.  But  then  there  came  another  who  could  do 
seventeen  consecutive  somersaults,  and  after  him  a  successor 
whose  record  was  twenty.  Naturally  the  others  had  now  sunk 
to  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  But  then  there  came  a 
clown  who  could  turn  twenty-seven  somersaults,  so  that  finally 
every  one  became  sick  of  the  whole  matter,  and  to-day  who  is 
there  who  wants  to  see  a  clown  turn  a  somersault  at  all  ?"'  Up- 
on such  an  analogy  the  great  Viennese  master  predicts  the 
future  of  piano-playing : 

"  With  piano-playing  which  strives  first  and  foremost  after  a 
big  technic  it  will  be  just  the  same.  It  will  go  the  way  of  the 
clowns,  as  surely  as  anything.  Piano-playing  has  in  any  case 
no  very  long  life  to  look  forward  to.  In  five  hundred  years  it 
will  long  have  been  a  thing  of  the  past,  possibly  even  in  two  or 
three  hundred  years.  At  present  it  is  at  the  very  height  of  its 
popularity.  But  there  are  two  things  which  will  keep  it  alive 
so  long  as  this  is  at  all  possible.  These  are  tone  and  rhythm. 
He  who  possesses  these  to  a  marked  degree  can  always  be  sure 
of  his  success  with  the  public." 

The  foundation  of  Lesehetizky 's  piano-teaching,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Edwin  Hughes  in  The  Musician  (Boston),  deals 
with  this  very  matter  of  tone  and  rhythm.  This  is  contrary  to 
a  current  belief  that  the  technic  he  decries  is  the  thing  he 
aims  to  achieve.  Some  of  the  greatest  technicians,  from 
Paderewski  downward,  now  before  the  public  are  his  pupils, 
but  their  technical  achievements,  according  to  the  writer,  are 
by  the  way.     We  read : 

"  The  foundation  of  Lesehetizky 's  piano-teaching  is  the  culti- 
vation of  a  big,  noble  tone  at  the  instrument.  In  Lesehetizky 's 
opinion,  the  art  of  piano-playing  since  Rubinstein's  time  has, 
if  anything,  deteriorated  in  this  respect,  and  his  most  earnest 
efforts  are  devoted  toward  preserving  a  handling  of  the  instru- 
ment which  has  for  its  first  principle  the  production  of  a  full, 
luscious  tone.  Lesehetizky  often  speaks  of  his  famous  St. 
Petersburg  colleague's  playing,  of  his  broad,  thick  fingers,  with 
their  cushioned  ends,  making  anything  but  a  big,  round  tone 
impossible,  no  matter  how  fortissimo  he  played ;  of  his  techni- 
cal faults,  in  spite  of  which  his  playing  aroused  more  enthu- 
siasm than  that  of  all  the  others ;  of  his  overwhelming 
temperament  and  his  unforgettable  rhythm. 

"  '  With  my  thinner  finger,'  he  said  once,  '  I  could  not  pro- 
duce the  same  big  tone  as  he  without  resorting  to  other  expe- 
dients, such  as  aiding  with  the  wrist.  The  tone  which  Rubin- 
stein got  when  he  played  with  a  single  finger  was  as  if  I  should 
place  the  thumb,  stretched  out,  against  the  second  finger  and 
then  strike  the  notes  with  the  whole  hand  on  the  thumb,  hold- 
ing the  wrist  loose  and  pliable. '  Thus  does  Lesehetizky  speak 
of  Rubinstein's  tone,  and  in  his  teaching  he  attempts  to  dis- 
cover means  for  each  individual  pupil,  often  by  extravagant 
positions  and  movements  of  the  hand  even,  by  which  a  similar 
effect  may  be  accomplished. 

"  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  Rubinstein  as  well  as 
Lesehetizky  owed  a  large  part  of  their  inspiration  for  striving 
after  bigger  tonal  effects  to  the  playing  of  Schulhoff 

"  There  are  those  who  imagine  that  Lesehetizky  lays  the 
greatest  stress  in  his  teaching  on  the  cultivation  of  a  big  tech- 
nic, but  this  is  a  very  false  idea.  It  is  quite  true  that  among 
his  pupils  there  are  some  of  the  biggest  technicians  of  the  day  ; 
for  example,  Mark  Hambourg  and  Ignaz  Friedmann,  and  that 
Lesehetizky  pupils  in  general  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  pos- 


sest  with  very  adeciuate  technical  eeiuijjment.  This  comes, 
however,  not  so  much  from  efforts  on  Leschetizky's  part  to  im- 
prove the  technic  per  se,  as  from  the  fact  that  he  is  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  points — '  tricks,'  to  use  his  own  expression  ;  a 
turn  of  the  hand  or  an  outre  fingering— that  will  make  the  tech- 
nical performance  of  the  work  at  hand  easier  for  the  pupil.  He 
always  searches  for  the  '  easiest  way  around  '  in  considering  the 
technical  difficulties  of  a  passage,  instead  of  sticking  to  conven- 
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LESCHETIZKV   AND    HIS    PUPIL   MARK    HAMBOURG. 

Pianoforte-playing  which  strives  after  big  technic,  says  this  great 
teacher,  will  most  likely  go  the  way  of  circus  clowns — nobody 
wants  to  see  one  turn  a  somersault  now. 

tional  fingerings,  and  his  pupils,  adopting  the  same  tactics,  soon 
find  more  convenient  means  of  getting  at  what  were  formerly 
mountains  of  difficulty.  He  is,  in  fact,  very  much  opposed  to 
the  formulation  of  any  strict  rules  for  fingering,  saying : 

"  '  I  am  not  in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  fingering ;  on  the 
contrary,  fingering  is  here  on  my  account. '  " 

In  1884  Paderewski  came  to  Lesehetizky  to  be  taught.  Up 
to  that  time  he  had  not  caused  a  ripple  in  the  pianistic  world ; 
and  as  he  was  twenty-four  years  old  Lesehetizky  hesitated  about 
trying  to  make  over  his  piano-playing.  "  I  will  take  you,"  said 
this  teacher,  "  if  you  are  the  kind  of  man  who  will  do  everything 
I  say.  If  I  tell  you  to  jump  out  of  the  window  you  must  be 
ready  to  do  it. "  "  That  is  just  the  kind  of  a  man  that  I  am,"  re- 
plied Paderewski,  and  he  justified  his  protestations.  Mark 
Hambourg,  Gabrilowitsch,  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Friedmann,  and 
Katherine  Goodson  are  among  the  same  master's  pupils.  This 
is  the  formula  of  his  success : 

"  Exprest  in  a  few  words,  it  lies  in  his  remarkable  ability  for 
taking  pains.  Those  who  have  only  listened  to  an  afternoon  of 
lessons  with  Lesehetizky  know  the  feeling  of  fatigue  which  is 
experienced  afterward.  To  follow  the  detailed,  concentrated 
elucidations  of  the  master  is  a  mental  task  which  makes  great 
exactions  on  the  nervous  force  of  the  hearer.     But,  strange  to 
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say,  such  is  the  great  vitality  of  Leschetizky  himself,  that  he 
seems  to  feel  the  strain  less  than  any  one.  I  have  seen  him 
come  down  late  for  the  lessons  and  beg  to  be  excused  for  having 
kept  the  class  waiting  so  long,  saying  that  he  was  feeling  per- 
fectly miserable,  and  should  really  not  teach  at  all  that  day ; 
then,  ten  minutes  after  he  had  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  all 
thought  of  ill  health  seemed  to  have  vanished  as  if  by  magic, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  matter  again 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  afternoon.  He  gives,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  three  hour-lessons  each  day,  beginning  at 
one  o'clock,  or  shortly  after,  but  his  interest  in  his  pupils  is 
such  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  lesson  extends  over  tRe 
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PENNSYLVANIA  EXCAVATIONS  AT  NIGHT. 

From  a  Painting  by  Ceorge  Bellows, 

One  of  the  younger  painters  chosen  by  a  foreign  critic  of  art  as  producing  work  that  may  be  legitimately 
called  "  American," — "  rough,  frank,  original,  true,  a  large  sketch,  a  quick  impression." 

prescribed  hour,  so  that  it  is  always  near  to  six  o'clock,  and 
sometimes  even  later,  before  he  finally  gets  up  from  the  second 
piano. 

'■  He  seldom  allows  the  pupil  to  play  more  than  a  few  meas- 
ures before  a  pause  comes  for  illustration  and  improvement  of 
the  passage.  Leschetizky  is  a  great  believer  in  teaching  by 
example,  and  laughs  at  the  idea  that  any  one  can  be  a  good 
teacher  without  being  himself  able  to  play  what  he  is  teaching. 
He  expects  the  closest  concentration  from  the  pupil  during  the 
lesson  and  constant  attention  to  the  details  of  nuance,  fingering, 
dynamics,  and  pedaling  in  his  own  illustrations  at  the  second 
piano.  He  likes  to  have  the  pupil  get  up  from  his  seat  so  as 
better  to  see  his  hand  positions  during  the  illustrations,  and  can 
not  bear  a  student  who  sits  during  the  lesson  without  speaking 
a  word. 

"  This  latter  adversion  is  often  the  cause  of  much  trouble 
in  the  cases  of  reticent  pupils,  for  nothing  can  put  Les- 
chetizky in  a  bad  humor  quicker  than  the  failure  of  a  pupil 
to  express  himself  on  the  different  points  which  come  up 
during  the  lesson. 

"  '  How  can  I  tell  whether  you  have  understood  me  or  not  if 
you  don't  open  your  mouth  ?  '  he  will  say — sometimes  even 
shout ;  and  will  then  tell  of  the  lessons  of  some  of  his  famous 
pupils  in  the  past — Paderewski,  for  example — where  the  les- 
sons consisted  in  about  one-fourth  playing  and  three-fourths  dis- 
cussion with  the  master  on  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  in 
the  composition  under  consideration  and  the  means  for  over- 
coming them. 

"  Le.schetizky  constantly  warns  his  pupils  against  sitting  too 
long  at  one  stretch  at  the  instrument,  requiring  that  in  the 
practise  period  the  playing  be  often  interrupted  with  short 
pauses  to  give  the  opportunity  for  thinking  back  over  how  the 
passage  just  played  has  sounded  and  for  the  improvement 
mentally  of  the  effects." 


LTHO  many  years  have  passed  since  Emerson  wrote  that 
"  our  long  apprenticeship  to  the  learning  of  other 
lands  draws  to  a  close,'"  foreign  critics  of  art  will  not 
yet  admit  that  so  far  as  painting  is  concerned,  the  "  close  "  has 
fully  come.  Mr.  Reisinger's  effort  to  proclaim  our  status  to 
the  Germans  by  taking  to  Berlin  and  Munich  a  "  representative  " 
collection  of  American  art  not  only  failed  in  persuading  the 
Germans   but  it  did  not  persuade  the  English  critics  sent  there. 

In  our  issue  of  May  7  we  reported  the 
German  lament  that  "  the  Americans  are 
still  dependent  on  European  and  espe- 
cially on  French  art,  for  their  training." 
Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind,  one  of  England's 
leading  critics,  echoes  the  same  plaint, 
but  mingles  it  with  more  hopefulness 
than  we  heard  from  the  Germans.  Mr. 
Hind  was  not  swayed  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  ultra-progressivists  of  the 
German  schools.  "  Nothing  that  they 
could  say  "  could  change  his  opinion  of 
the  "  sound  Paris-trained  craftsmanship 
and  sensible  respect  for  tradition  "  shown 
by  American  painting.  He  rather  re- 
joices that  "  the  new  frenzied  movement 
in  art "  has  not  "  influenced  America  any 
more  than  it  has  influenced  England." 
It  is  with  a  chuckle  that  he  writes  of 
these  German  malcontents :  "  I  believe 
in  their  hearts  they  wanted  buffaloes 
and  Indians  and  Mormon  households." 
Dr.  Bode,  the  director  of  the  Berlin 
National  Gallery,  came  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  saying  this  in  hoping  to  see  "  can- 
vases depicting  the  throbbing  life  of 
New  York  harbor  or  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  maelstrom  of  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  your  great  cities,  forests  of 
smokestacks  telling  of  your  mighty  industrial  developments.*" 
This  is  not  Mr.  Hind's  idea,  however,  of  a  national  American 
art.  In  The  International  Studio  (September)  he  tells  us  that 
it  "  will  have  to  be  something  subtler  than  hustle  and  bustle 
and  smokestacks. "     He  writes  further : 

"  A  national  art  is  not  an  illustration  of  scenes ;  it  should  be 
an  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  place,  an  evocation  of  the  time. 
If  we  try  to  think  what  we  mean  by  a  national  art  we  fall  back 
upon  concrete  examples,  and  recall  the  relation  of  Titian  and 
Giorgione  to  Venice,  of  the  primitives  to  Germany,  of  Velasquez 
to  Spain,  of  Reynolds  and  Constable  to  England.  Yet  that  is 
only  to  say  that  certain  dominant  personalities  impress  them- 
selves on  their  age,  and  that  lesser  men  follow  them,  and  so 
perpetuate  schools.  A  national  art  was  never  built  up  by  illus- 
tration of  national  scenes.  Hogarth  made  fiercely  characteristic 
satires  of  his  time ;  but  his  paintings,  which  were  the  better 
part  of  him,  were  no  more  characteristic  of  England  than  of 
any  other  country.  They  were  just  Hogarth.  No  doubt  Dr. 
Bode  looked  with  approval  on  Colin  Campbell  Cooper's  picture  of 
'  Broadway,  New  York. '  It  is  a  tour  do  force,  and  a  vivid  illus- 
tration of  the  sky-scraper  region.  It  is  a  thing  seen,  not  the 
evocation  of  the  spirit  of  place.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Henry  Farny's  Indian  pictures.     They  are  illustrations. 

"What  remains?  Can  we  find  in  this  exhibition  any  signs  of 
a  national  American  art?  My  answer  is  Winslow  Homer.  He 
did  not  study  in  Europe.  '  Born  in  1836  in  Boston,  Mass.  ;  pupil 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Desi,cn  and  of  F.  Rondel,  New 
York.'  This  old  master,  who  is  still  with  us— for  it  is  as  a 
master  that  I  always  regard  Winslow  Homer — lives,  I  believe, 
in  retirement  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  I  read  that  in  daily  com- 
panionship with  the  ocean  he  has  led  for  many  years  a  solitary 
life  upon  a  spit  of  coast  near  Scarborough.  Goethe  says  some- 
where that  talent  is   nurtured  in  a  crowd,  genius  in  solitude. 
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And  I  think  it  must  be  the  solitude  in  which  Winslow  Homer 
has  lived,  surrounded  by  the  elemental  foices  of  nature,  that 
has  produced  in  his  big,  comprehensive  work  something  that 
seems  to  ipe  entirely  personal  and  entirely  American.  No  one 
who  has  studied  his  pictures  can  doubt  that  they  are  character- 
istically, spiritually,  as  well  as  physically,  American,  and  that 
they  could  have  been  painted  nowhere  but  in  America.  His 
finest  picture,  '  Cannon  Rock,'  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York  ;  but  this  exhibition  included  his  powerful  and  real- 
istic '  Gulf  Stream'  (also  called  'The  Castaway'),  as  vigorous 
in  color  as  in  design,  a  result  of  his  visit  to  the  West  Indies ;  his 
marine,  with  the  massive  timbers  of  a  wreck  in  the  foreground, 
and  his  strong  and  simple  '  Lookout 
man'  sending  his  cry  of  'All's  well' 
through  the  night.  Something  of  Wins- 
low  Homer's  force  I  find  in  the  work  of 
George  Bellows,  in  his  '  Bridge  '  arching 
the  indigo  water,  rough,  frank,  original, 
true,  a  large  sketch,  a  quick  impression 
that  has  been  left  as  seen,  not  worried 
into  an  exhibition  picture,  I  find,  too, 
something  elementally  American  in 
Rockwell  Kent's  '  Evening  on  the  Coast 
of  Maine,'  the  blue-white  snow  rightly 
seen,  the  whole  picture  a  big,  simple 
statement.  And  also  in  the  forceful  sea- 
pieces  of  Paul  Dougherty." 

Mention  is  also  made  of  Redfield,  Met- 
calf,  Schofield,  LawSon,  Vonnoh,  and 
Groll  as  representative  landscape  paint- 
ers. There  are  some  names  that  are 
conspicuous  because  they  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  designation.  Mr.  Hind 
tells  an  anecdote : 

"  A  German  painter,  who  stood  by  my 
side  on  the  opening  day,  pointed  towaid 
Homer  Martin's  '  Landscape  on  the 
Seine,'  and  repeated  to  himself,  '  Land- 
scape on  the  Seine !  Landscape  on  the 
Seine ! '  Then  he  turned  to  an  American 
who  stood  near,  and  asked :  '  Who  is  your 
chief  American  landscape  painter  ?  '  The 
American,  much  to  my  surprize,  an- 
swered '  J.  Alden  Weir. '  We  sought  a  J.  Alden  Weir  landscape. 
The  German  said,  '  Yes,  personal,  "  bully  "  in  color,  decorative, 
refined,  but  is  it  characteristic  of  America?  '  He  shook  his 
head.  He  wanted  racial  painting,  something  characteristic  of 
the  soil,  something  typically  transatlantic.  A  hundred  years 
hence  no  doubt  that  is  what  Germany  will  find  in  American 
painting  if  a  representative  collection  be  then  taken  to 
Berlin." 

Mr.  Hind,  reviewing  other  names,  dismisses  Sargent  and 
Whistler  as  "cosmopolitan,  world-famous,"  and  Gari  Melchers, 
Chase,  W.  M.  Hunt,  and  others  as  too  obviously  European  prod- 
ucts.    Of  still  others  we  read: 

"  Perhaps  one  can  see  glimmerings  of  what  might  have  de- 
veloped into  a  national  American  art  in  George  Inness'  spa- 
cious, old-fashioned  landscapes,  sincere  and  pedestrian,  but  lack- 
ing the  vitality  and  the  freshness  of  vision  to  form  a  school. 
Inness  died  in  1894,  and  it  is  strange  to  find  him  described  in 
Mr.  Caffin's  book  on  American  painting  as  '  a  pathfinder  whose 
originality  and  fiery  zeal  for  nature  blazed  a  new  trail  that  has 
led  on  to  the  present  notable  expansion  of  American  landscape 
painting.'  His  landscapes  seem  to  me  to  be  as  dead  as  those 
of  the  Hudson  River  School,  or  as  the  buffalo  pictures  of  Bier- 
stadt.  Nor  do  the  landscapes  of  Alexander  Wyant,  a  pupil  of 
Inness,  altho  he  painted  the  American  land,  show  signs  of  a 
national  art.  Indeed,  one  of  Wyant's  best  pictures  is  an  Irish 
scene.  Nor  is  the  charming  work  of  Cecilia  Beaux  and  Mary 
Cassatt  in  any  way  American,  nor  the  cool  interiors  of  Walter 
Gay,  nor  the  figures  in  Benson's  bright  pictures.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  American,  I  imagine,  about  the  '  Absinthe 
Drinkers  '  of  Millar.  Miss  Florence  Upton's  '  Yellow  Room  ' 
is  what  it  looks — the  work  of  an  artist  highly  trained  in  Europe. 

"  The  talent  of  John  Henry  Twachtman,  whose  delicate, dainty 
landscapes  were  among  the  attractions  of  the  collection,  was 
too  personal  ever  to  found  a  school.     It  is  one  of  the  curiosities 


of  art  that  a  young  and  vigorous  nation  like  America  should 
run  into  such  fragile  and  dainty  ways  of  portraying  nature. 
Dwight  W.  Tryon  sees  nature  even  more  evaneacently  than 
Corot,  but  he  has  not  the  virility  that  always  informed  Corot's 
dream. 

"Childe  Hassam's  '  Old  Church  in  Lyme  '  depicts  an  Amer- 
ican scene,  but  the  technic  of  this  exquisitely  realized  vision 
is  French;  and  the  interiors  of  Thomas  Dewing,  with  their 
beauty  of  empty  spaces,  altho  the  models  are  American, 
betray  his  Paris  training.  There  is  nothing  American  about 
Leon  Dabo  except  the  fact  that  he  finds  his  crepuscular  effect-- 
on  the  Hudson  River." 


nature,' 

.seems  . 


From  Ihe  MelropuliUin  i\liiseiim  ot"  Am. 

NORTHEAriTlOK. 

From  a  Painting  by  Winslow  Homer. 

"It  must  be  the  solitude  in  which  Winslow  Homer  has  lived,  surrounded  by  the  elemental  forces  o! 
says  Mr.  C.  I^ewis  Hind,  "  that  has  produced  in  his  big,  comprehensive  work  something  that 
.  entirel,y  personal  and  entirely  American." 

Probably  the  American  national  art  will  never  be  realized, 
concludes  Mr.  Hind,  "  until  the  best  of  the  American  painters 
find  it  more  to  their  profit  and  pleasure  to  remain  at  home  than 
to  take  up  their  abodes  in  London  or  Paris." 


AFTER  THE   "MAN   OF   LETTERS "- 

WHAT? 


r 


S  THE  "  man  of  letters  "  a  defunct  species,  or,  as  a  lead- 
ing paper  suggests,  gone  away  with  the  "  gentle  reader  "  to 
hide  his  chagrin  ?  The  title  has  become  offensive,  partic- 
ularly, says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  to  an  age  like  ours 
when  nearly  everybody  can  write.  It  is  said  that  at  a  public 
dinner  recently,  a  prominent  author  upon  being  referred  to  a^^' 
"  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  "  'blushed  for  shame,  while  the 
audience  tittered ;  and  in  one  of  the  large  universities  in  the 
East  the  man  who  wears  his  letters  the  least  bit  conspicuously 
is  termed  the  "  belletristic  trifler  "  or  even  the  "  literary  feller. " 
Have  we  killed  him  forever  or  will  he  rise  like  the  phenix,  only 
under  another  name  ?  The  Post  proceeds  in  a  vein  somewhat 
blue: 

"  In  days  gone  by,  and  not  so  far  in  the  past,  either,  there 
was  a  certain  divinity  of  aspiration,  as  well  as  of  inspiration, 
in  him  who  ventured  to  cast  his  lot  with  literature.  It  was 
inherited,  perhaps,  from  the  office  of  the  poet,  who  originally 
was  the  recognized  seer  and  priest  and  ruler  of  the  tribe,  alJ 
in  one.  The  poet  spoke  '  winged  words  '  which  could  fly  down 
the  years  and  convey  their  message  to  all  believers.  He  told 
of  not  what  was,  but  of  what  ought  to  be,  and  builded  a  world 
which  was  truer,  it  was  thought,  than  the  actual  world  before 
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A     UESIGN    FOK    THE     UICKEXS     TESTIMONIAL 
STAMP, 

By  A.  Garth  Jones. 


him.  Nov,',  aomething  of  this  same  quality  used  always  to  be 
expected  of  the  man  of  letters — the  power  of  idealistic  creation, 
whether  as  poet  or  writer  of  fiction,  or  as  imaginative  inter- 
preter. Think  of  our  own  New  England  coterie :  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  Longfellow.  Each  in 
greater  or  less  degree  had  the  power  of  bigger  than  verbal  ut- 
terance, and  left,  in  his 
■■:'-■>-'■-  ^-  -  .    -  ,  ..j^.^  _,      reactions  upon  the  past 

and  the  present,  a  cre- 
ation decidedly  his  own. 
The  same  requisite  was 
at  the  bottom  of  such 
world-famous  literary 
societies  as  the  Pleiade 
and  its  successor,  the 
French  Academy.  Not 
to  be  sentimental,  it  was 
a  priceless  gift,  this 
power  of  imagination, 
of  actually  creating, 
which  more  than  com- 
pensated, even  to  the 
popular  mind,  for  the 
material  poverty  that 
traditionally  went  with 
it.  But  times  have 
changed.  In  this  coun- 
try, at  least,  the  profes- 
sion of  letters  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  in  any 
previously  accepted  sense.  If  prest  for  a  definition,  one  would 
have  to  say  that  it  meant  anything  from  teaching  students  how 
to  read  Anglo-Saxon  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  writing  a  pedestrian 
account  of  how  he  got  rich.  The  reasons  for  such  a  change  of 
front  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  college,  where  the  man  of  letters, 
it  should  seem,  might  still  live  on  in  a  humble  way,  the  scientific 
method,  now  so  much  the  fashion,  often  turns  the  study  of  great 
writers  into  purely  literary  history,  or  at  worst  into  virtually  an 
investigation  of  their  vocabulary.  And  tho  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  such  methods  wisely  forego  for  themselves  any  frills 
on  their  titles,  they  take  care  to  let  it  be  known  that  a  '  profes- 
sor of  English  '  is  a  nobler  one  of  God's  creatures  than  the 
former  '  man  of  letters. '  " 

The  confusion  "  in  the  outside  world  "  is  greater  still,  we  are 
told.  The  tremendous  output  of  so-called  literature  by  our 
countless  magazines  has  removed  the  distinction  which  used  to 
be  felt  by  one  who  had  something  accepted.     Further — 

"The  willingness  of  the  better  magazines  to  publish  words 
from  the  pen  of  a  man  prominent  in  any  way  whatsoever  adds 
to  the  leveling  process.  There  is  '  pure  literature  '  on  the  trusts, 
on  sheep-raising,  on  the  various  processes  of  smelting.  Let 
one  ask  the  question,  who  is  our  foremost  man  of  letters  to-day? 
and  the  answer,  by  every  reasonable  modern  test,  is — a  certain 
African  hunter.  Such  a  surprizing  discovery  contains,  it  is 
true,  a  certain  element  of  excitement  which  belongs  with  what 
we  like  to  think  is  American  versatility.  Let  France  and  Eng- 
land, if  they  will,  have  their  societies  intended  to  foster  liter- 
ary achievement.  We  do  not  take  the  thing  so  seriously.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  American's  independence  that  when  he  really 
has  anything  to  say  he  can  say  it  without  making  such  a  fuss 
about  it.  Anybody  with  the  help  of  an  exploiting  editor  can 
learn  the  '  labor  of  composition  '  for  all  practical  purposes.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  your  real  '  man  of  letters  '  will  take  to  the 
woods  before  he  will  answer  to  his  name  ? 

"  Yet  the  case  is  not  quite  hopeless.  The  law  of  the  ages  af- 
firms that  our  attitude  toward  literature,  having  descended  to 
the  deadly  level  of  commonplaces,  at  least  can  go  no  lower,  and 
is  likely  before  long  to  range  higher.  No  period  in  the  sweep 
of  civilization  ever  offered  a  better  chance  to  the  man  of  true 
literary  imagination  than  this  twentieth  century  in  the  United 
States.  The  transitional  stage  in  which  we  now  are  is  as  full 
of  possibilities  as  those  potential  times  when  Sir  Francis 
Drake  circled  the  globe  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  discovered  his 
El  Dorado.  The  '  man  of  letters, '  so-called,  we  have  succeeded 
in  sfielving,  no  doubt,  but  his  place  will  sooner  or  later  be  filled, 
and,  we  dare  prophesy,  by  the  very  same  sort  of  person,  only 
with  a  different  name.  For  if  history  shows  anything,  it  shows 
the  kinship  of  genius;  that  great  men  of  letters  have  all  looked 
at  life  in  much  the  same  way,  and  always  with  a  transforming 
imagination." 


ANOTHEK  DESIGN   FOR 
THE  STAMP, 

By   a    "Strand    Maga- 
zine" Artist. 

From  a  suggestion  by 
Mr.  Walter  Crane. 


DICKENS'   "DEFERRED   ROYALTIES" 

THE  WHOLE  world,  or  so  much  of  it  as  acknowledges 
the  spell  of  Dickens,  is  asked  to  celebrate  the  novelist's 
centenary  in  1912  by  paying  up  "conscience  money." 
So  the  proposed  gift  to  the  living  members  of  the  Dickens 
family  is  termed  by  the  London  Times,  tho  The  Strand  Maga- 
zine (London)  uses  the  more  elegant  term  of  "  deferred  royal- 
ties." It  is  from  the  latter  organ  that  the  scheme  originates, 
and  the  press  for  the  most  part  favor  the  proposition.  Dickens, 
it  is  said,  worked  a  lifetime,  and  killed  himself  in  doing  it,  to 
win  a  competence  for  his  family,  such 
as  a  novelist  or  playwright,  who  suc- 
ceeds in  our  day,  could  amass  in  two  or 
three  years.  The  reason  for  this  dis- 
parity is  not  so  much  the  increase  of 
literary  patrons  as  the  privileges  of  the 
modern  Copyright  Law.  Dickens,  we 
are  told,  got  nothing  from  the  immense 
sale  of  his  books  in  this  country.  His 
London  publishers  assert  that  "  despite 
the  competition  of  dozens  of  unauthorized 
editions,  rendered  possible  by  the  lapse 
of  copyright,  we  find  that  the  sales  of 
Dickens  shows  no  diminution."  This  is 
how  The  Strand  proposes  to  make  amends 
to  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  novelist  for  the  loss 
of  income  through  natural  channels. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  24,000,000  copies  of  Dickens' 
works  extant,  allowing  for  loss  through  wear  and  tear.  Were 
it  conceivable  that  every  possessor  of  one  of  these  volumes  were 
to  pay  one  penny  in  super-royalty  it  needs  little  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  to  arrive  at  the  sum  of  £100,000.  But  this  is  incon- 
ceivable. Many  might  have  copies  of  Dickens'  works  on 
their  shelves  and  yet  feel  no  sense  of  personal  gratitude  toward 
the  author.  Were  a  quarter  of  the  number  to  consent  that  each 
volume  should  bear  a  Dickens  stamp — certifying  that  a  '  de- 
ferred royalty  '  of  one  penny  had  been  paid — a  very  large  sum 
might  be  realized,  without  trouble,  without  expense,  and  with- 
out prejudice. 

"  This  is  the  scheme  which  we  propose,  and  which,  unless 
some  unforeseen  obstacle  arises,  will  be  duly  carried  into  ef- 
fect. In  itself  this  Dickens  stamp  will  be  a  work  of  art — yet 
unobtrusive,  small,  simple,  and  of  a  tint  to  suit  the  character 
of  the  volume. 

"  Numerous  famous  Dickens-lovers — and  among  these  are 
numbered  some  of  the  most  exalted  in  the  land — have  already 
been  approached  in  the  matter,  and  have  promised  that  each 
volume  of  the  works  of  the  Master  they  own  shall  bear  a  copy 
of  this  Dickens  stamp.  The  stamp  will  be  on  sale  all  over  the 
world  during  the  year  1911,  and  then,  on  the  one  hundredth 
birthday  of  the  creator  of  Pickwick  and  Weller,  Tiny  Tim  and 
Little  Nell,  the  Dickens  Fellowship  would  be  enabled  to  hand 
the  total  sum  to  the  representatives  of  the  Dickens  family  to 
make  such  tise  of  it  as  they  wish.'" 

There  are  twenty  people  who  will  become  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  fund,  of  whom  we  read : 

"  To-day  there  survive  three  children  and  seventeen  grand- 
children of  Charles  Dickens.  Some  of  these,  bearing  his  name, 
are,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  in  circumstances  which  must 
deeply  concern,  not  to  say  pain,  lovers  of  Dickens.  Three  are 
in  receipt  of  trifling  Civil-List  pensions.  It  is  not  that  any  of 
these  complain  of  their  lot.  Far  from  it.  The  fact  that  they 
are  obliged  to  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  each  accepts  with 
cheerfulness.  No,  it  is  not  that.  The  question  is  rather.  What 
would  Dickens  himself  say  were  he  alive  to-day — were  he  to 
behold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  works  teeming  from  the 
press,  millions  turning  to  him  for  comfort  and  entertainment 
and  spiritual  refreshment,  laughing  at  his  fun  and  weeping  over 
his  pathos,  enjoying  to  the  full  all  that  feast  he  so  bounteously 
spread  before  them,  while  those  grandchildren  whom  he 
loved  are  driven  to  accept  a  Government  penson  of  £25  per 
annum  ?" 
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TRUCKS    FOR    RAILWAY  AND   FACTORY 
SERVICE 

AN  IMPORTANT  problem  cunfioiitiiig 
every  large  transportation  company, 
and  many  industrial  estal)lishments,  is  how 
to  secure  quick  and  economical  transfer  of 
mails,  baggage,  and  freight.  Trains  and 
steamers  are  frequently  delayed  and  sched- 
ules upset  by  slowness  in  loading  and  unloati- 
ing  trunks  and  express  matter.  The  han- 
dling of  many  factory  products  has  become  a 
serious  element  in   operating  economy. 

Distribution  by  hand-truck  now,  how- 
ever, is  meeting  with  a  successful  competi- 
tor in  the  motor  freights  and  baggage- truck. 
For  several  years  the  Peiinsvlvania  system 


the  second  notch  connecrts  I  lie  battery  with 
the  motor  through  resistance;  the  third  notch 
cuts  out  this  resistance,  allowing  the  truck 
to  run  at  full  speed.  A  nn'ersing  switch, 
mountetl  in  the  contractor-i)ox,  is  operat(xl 
by  a  rod  extending  to  the  front  of  the  truck. 
The  speed  of  this  truck  is  three  miles  i)er 
hour  empty,  and  two  and  one-half  miles 
loaded;  its  weight  is,  ajiproximateiy,  2, (KM) 
l)()inids. 

The  mail-truck  consists  of  a  standard 
mail-truck  with  knuckled  front  axle.  This 
truck,  however,  was  provided  with  a  single 
Elwell-Parker  motor,  driving  through  spur- 
gear  to  the  counter  shaft  and  by  double  side- 
chains  to  the  rear  wheels.  It  is  provided 
with  a  disk  brake  similar  to  that  on  the 
baggage-truck.  An  indirect  controller  is 
used ,  consisting  of  three  contractors  operated 


of  baggtige  at  his  destination,  and  to  give 
him  more  positive  control  of  the  truck. 

'A.  Opeiaiionof  brak(;  with  least  effort  and  in 
a  maimer  most  natural  to  inexperienced  men. 

1.    Reverse   motion    in    natural    maimer. 

a.  J']a.se  of  steering,  resulting  in  nujre- 
positive  control. 

(5.  Flexible  fram(;,  on  4-point  support,  to- 
provide  greatest  stability,  with  tnich  wheel 
carrying  its  quota  of  load. 

7.  Increase  of  tn^ad  so  that  wheels  are 
just  within  protection  of  side  sills  and 
reduction  of  hub  ijrojection  to  rim  of  wheels, 
to  reduce  possibility  of  collision  with  railroad 
equipment,  columns,  and  other  trucks. 

8.  Flexible  suspension  of  batteries. 

9.  Direct  ojjeration  of  controller. 

10.  No  projection  of  controlling  apparatuw 
beyond  end  sills  of  truck  when  not  in  use. 


From  ''The  Autuuiobile.' ' 
.\  STR.VIGHT-FBAME    MOTOR-TRUCK   WITH   LOAU. 

has  devoted  special  attention  to  this  matter, 
having  installed  in  its  Jersey  City  and  Wash- 
ington Terminals,  two  types  of  electric 
baggage-trucks.  The  dimensions,  capacity, 
and  operation  of  these  trucks  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  read  at  the  recent  Conven- 
tion of  The  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers, 
by  T.  V.  Buckwater,  and  pul^lished  in  The 
Automobile: 

The  baggage-truck  [in  use  at  the  Jersey 
City  Terminal]  consists  of  a  standard  bag- 
gage-truck, with  the  exception  that  the  front 
wheels  are  mounted  on  a  knuckled  axle,  as 
used  on  automobiles,  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
fifth  wheel. 

A  twenty-volt  motor  is  applied  to  each 
wheel,  through  double-reduction  spur-gear- 
ing; the  motors  are  comiected  in  parallel  and 
act  essentially  as  one  motor;  but  the  use 
of  two  motors  obviates  the  necessity  for  a 
differential  gear.  Each 
motor  is  provided  with 
an  electric  brake  mounted 
on  the  armature  shaft, 
consisting  of  a  bronze 
disk,  which  rotates  be- 
tween a  magnet  and  its 
housing,  this  disk  being 
clamped  between  these 
surfaces  by  compression 
springs.  In  starting,  the 
lirake  is  released  by  pass- 
ing current  through  the 
magnet. 

The  controlling  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a 
master-controller  mount- 
ed in  the  steering-handle 
of  the  truck.  This  master- 
controller  has  three  posi- 
tions and  is  operated  with 
one  finger  by  being  pulled 
forward  against  the  action 
of  a  spring  which  tends 
to  return  it  to  the  inop- 
erative position.  The  first 
notch  releases  the  brake; 


I'roui  "The  Autumubiie.'* 

DBOP-l-'HAME   MOTOR-TKUCK  SHOWING   GREAT 
CARRYING    CAPACITY. 

by  two  drums  in  the  master-controller,  one 
being  used  for  forward  movement  and  the 
other  for  reverse.  The  truck  was  also  pro- 
vided with  a  current-limit  switch,  to  pre- 
vent the  operator  from  starting  the  truck 
too  quickly.  The  speed  of  this  truck  was 
about  4^  miles  per  hour  empty,  and  about 
3^  miles  loaded,  and  its  weight  2,300  pounds. 
Neither  the  mail  nor  baggage-trucks  had 
provision  for  carrying  the  driver,  it  being 
necessary  for  him  to  walk  in  front  as  with 
the  ordinary  hand-truck. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  new 
double-end  electric  mail-trucks  now  in  use 
at  the  Washington  Terminal  are  as  follows: 

1.  Arrangement  of  controlling  appara- 
tus to  be  operated  with  equal  facility  from 
either  end,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  turn- 
ing on  narrow  platforms  and  runways. 

2.  Provision  for  driver  to  ride  for  the 
purpose  of  running  at  a  higher  speed;  as  a 
means  of  conserving  his  energy  for  transfer 


SliAHCULlGliT    fOR   THE   FRENCH   .^R.MV ,    -MULNTEL)   ON    A    MOTOR-WAGON. 


1- lulii   "  i  lie  .Vululiiuljile.    ' 

A  MOTOR-TRUCK    UNLOADED. 

At  the  Jersey  City  Terminal  there  are 
now  in  iise  double-end  electric  baggage- 
trucks  with  a  length  of  twelve  feet  over  the 
end  standards.  The  height  of  the  floor  has 
been  reduced  to  thirty  inches,  and  the  height 
over  the  end  standards  and  the  width  were 
increased  to  seven  feet  and  forty-four 
inches  respectively.  The  carrying  capacity 
has  been  approximately  doubled,  the  trucks 
carrying  eighteen  to  twenty-four  trunks. 
The  capacity  exprcst  in  pounds  is  4,000, 
while  the  weight  of  the  truck  is  2,390. 

A  battery-transfer  system  is  in  use  at 
Jersey  City,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  change  batteries  and  keep  the  trucks  in 
operation  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

The  use  of  motor-trucks  in  railroad  shops 
may  be  considered  as  a  logical  development 
from  electrically  operated  baggage-trucks. 
Manufactured  articles  and  supplies  must  be 
hauled  from  storehouses  to  engine-houses: 
rough  cnstings  are  carried  from  casting- 
yards  and  forgings  from 
smith-shops  to  various 
machine-shops,  where,  in 
the  case  of  complicated 
pieces,  they  may  be  still 
further  transferred  from 
machine  to  machine,  and 
finally  be  hauled  either  to 
the  erecting-shop  or  a 
storehouse.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  is  a  con- 
.siderable  transfer  of  sup- 
plies and  manufacturetl 
articles  between  the  va- 
rious storehouses.  It  is 
the  practise  to  do  most  of 
this  hauling  with  four- 
wheeled  hand  -  operated 
trucks,  but  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  electric 
baggage-truck  an  exten- 
sive field  for  motor-trucks 
to  handle  this  industrial 
service  is  opened.  In- 
stead of  four  men  to  a 
truck  with  a  load  of  pos- 
sibly  one   ton,   one  man 
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can  easily  operate  an  electric  truck  with  a  two  men  are  required  for  the  operatioa  of  the  comiectiou  between  the  generators  and 
load  up  to  4,000  or  o.OOO   pounds,  at  about   entire   outfit.     The  search-lights  themselves    lights. 

double  the  average  speed  of  the  hand-truck,  are  of  the  most  modern  type  of  electrical  It  has  been  found  that  it  is  almost 
Space,  however,  is  more  restricted  in  shops  projectors  and  each  are  fitted  with  mirrors  impossible  for  the  operator  manipulating  and 
than    on     baggage-platforms,    passage-ways   90   centimeters  or  35|   inches   in   diameter,    directing  the  light  to  do  so  properly  when 

close  to  it.  The  beam  of  hght  from  one  of 
the.se  search-lights  is  so  powerful  that  one 
standing  near  it,  even  out  of  the  direct  rays, 
is  almost  blinded.  For  this  reason,  a  sys- 
tem of  control  has  been  devised  whereby 
the  officer  in  charge  of  each  search-light  can 
stand  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  100  meters 
from  it  and  still  manipulate  it  with  the 
same  ease  as  if  he  were  beside  it.  This 
method  of  control,  together  with  the  fact 
that  each  search-light  can  be  removed  to  a 
distance  of  100  meters  from  the  generator, 
adds  materially  to  the  value  of  the  system 
and  permits  of  locating  both  the  motor 
carrying  the  generator  and  the  two  opera- 
tors in  relatively  safe  positions,  should 
the  enemy's  fire  be  directed  upon  the 
search-light. 

These   motor-driven   search-lights   will   in 

future  be  used  by  the  French  troops,  having 

l)een  officially  adopted.     Details  additional 

to  those  given  by  Motor  are  given  by  The 

uiore    narrow,   which    renders    a    somewhat    and,   when  operated  at  full  capacity,  have    Automobile  as  follows: 

smaller  truck  desirable.  a  candle-power  of  66,500.     When  in  motion 

over  the    roads   the   search-lights    are    kept        Three-quarters  of  the  body  area  to  the  rear 

Mnxnu    cT7Ax>r'Tr  rrrwrc    i?r^T>    tutt        lowered  on  their  individual  trucks  so  as  to    of  the  driver  is  left  free  to  receive  the  search- 

MUiUK    &iiAiU.M-LltjrMlb    tUR    IHH        j^^^^.  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  gravity  as  far  as  pos-    Ught,  the  reflector  of  which  has  a  diameter 

I'KbiNCll  ARMY  gjjjjg  jjj^^   ^^^^   jQ  ^l^g  stabiHty  of  the  car.    of  36  inches  and  flashes  a,  light  equal  to  7,000 

Note    has    already    been    made    in    these   ^^^^^  lowering  and  raising  of  the  lamp  as  a    Carcel  lamps.     The  projector  is  carried  on 

cofmnns  of  the  use  of  motors  for  the  trans-   ^^^j^.  '%  --iccomplished  by  a  worm  about  a    two   spring-supported  forks   attached    to    a 

...  ,.  1   r  u+       ]     •  -i-i         yard  m  length.  circular  track,  thus  allowmg  for  free  move- 

portation    of    search-hghts    dunng   military       ^^^^  search-light  is  mounted  on  a  small    ment   m   every   direction.     The   carriage   is 

operations     m     !<  ranee.     Details     of     these   truck  with  four  rubber-tired  wheels.     This    mounted  on  a  four-wheeled  bogie,  the  front 

motors    are    given    in    Motor.     Satisfactory   permits  of  demounting  them  from  the  motor-    wheels  of  which  are  pivotable  and  the  whole 

tests  of  them  were  made  early  in  the  present    wagons  and  wheeling  them  to  considerable    specially    desigiied    to    be    received    on    the 

platform  of  the  truck.  If 
the  projector  is  to  be  used 
on  the  road,  it  can  be 
quickly  raised  by  hand 
and  the  glare  of  the  lamp 
flashed  on  any  object 
even  with  the  vehicle  in 
motion. 

When  the  automobile 
has  been  brought  to  a 
stop,  the  18-horse-power 
motor  is  used  exclusively 
for  driving  the  dynamo. 
The  apparatus  may  be 
operated  either  from  the 
platform  of  the  truck  or 
with  the  projector  taken 
down  to  the  ground.  The 
operation  is  a  simple  one, 
requiring  the  services  of 
two  men  only;  by  means 
of  an  inclined    platform 


year,  extending  over  sev 
eral  days,  when  regular 
field  conditions  were  em- 
ployed, the  weather  being 
particularly  trying,  owing 
to  heavy  and  continuous 
rain.' 

'■  The  cars  used  in  trans- 
porting .  search-lights,  ex- 
cept for  some  minor  fea- 
tures, are  regular  stand- 
ard French  business 
wagons  of  18  horse-power, 
geared  to  attain  a  max- 
imum speed  of  eighteen 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour. 
In  the  recent  tests  grades 
of  from  12  to  15  per  cent, 
were  climbed.  In  com- 
paring the  speed  attained  ,  f  i  "  i  u 
with   that   of   horse-drawn   cars    previously   distances,  which  is  often  necessary  in  order    attached     to    the    rear    of    the    truck,    the 

that  thev  may  be  advantageously  and  safely    bogie    is    rmi   down   to    the    ground   under 

placed.  ^  the  control  of  a  hand-operated  WTnch.     Ihe 

Simultaneously     with    the     wheeling     of   electric    cable    supporting    the    current  _  is 

the  search-lights  away  from  the  cars,  cables   wound  on  a  drum,  and  on  the  projector  being 

carried   upon  reels  at  the  rear  ends  of  the 

cars     unroll,     thus     maintaining     electrical 
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used  for  search-lights,  the  motor  repre- 
sents "an  increase  in  efficiency,  both  as 
to  radius  of  activity  and  speed  of  from  300 
to  400  per  cent.,"  while  the  number  of  men 
employed  was  reduced  by  one-half.  The 
maximum  fuel  consumption  was  about  one 
gallon  per  7.75  miles,  which  is  considered  a 
remarkably  economical  showing.  Moreover, 
the  electric  generator  of  the  search-light  is 
driven  by  the  motor  of  the  car,  the  current 
being  supplied  through  a  system  of  gears  and 
a  clutch.  The  motor  has  power  sufficient 
not  only  to  supply  the  search-lights,  but  to 
operate  them  at  nearly  their  maximum 
capacity  even  when  the  cars  are  going  at 
high  speed  on  the  road.  Other  details  arc 
given  as  follows  in  Motor: 

The  engine  is  located  beneath  the 
driver's  seat  and  floor-boards,  and  imme- 
diately at  the  bacjk,  of  this  seat  is  a  box-like 
structure  within  '  wliich  are  hou.sed  the 
switches,  indicators,  etc.,  used  for  con- 
trolling the  current  to  the  lamps.  Obviously, 
when  the  search-light  is  aboard  the  car,  but 
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Tourists  and  travellers  are  the  staunchest  advocates 
f  the  Gillette.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
lany  thousand  Gillettes  are  sold  every  year  through 
tieir  example  and  recommendation. 

Be  progressive.  Keep  a  Gillette  on  your  home 
/ashstand — take  it  mth  you  when  you  travel.  Spread 
round  some  of  the  Gillette  sunshine.  Wear  the  smile 
f  the  man  who  can  shave  without  stropping  or  hon- 
ig.  Life  is  brighter  when  a  clean  face  is  an  every- 
lorning  habit, 
tandard  Set  $5.     Gillette  Blades  50c  and  $1. 


(ILETTE     SALES     COMPANY,    28    W.    Second   Street,   Boston 
Factories :  Boston,  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris 


AD  HE  WILL  TEACH  YOU 

Grenville  Kleiser^s  Personal  Mail  Course  in 
Public  Speaking  Actually  Teaches  You  How 

'  /     You  can  carry  a  lesson  in  your  pocket  until  you  get  it  into  your  head  ! 
■  '>st?    There's  a  special  class  being  formed  woxu  which  nill  save  Digest  read- 
''ft^s  of  the    regular    cost.       A  postal  brings  full    particulars.     Be  sure  to 
The  Literary  Digest,  and  address 

K  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  64,  NEW  YORK 


'J'hero  is  a  ru^god  Saxon  .strength  and  a 
vigorous  originality  in  the  poetry  of  .folm 
Ncihardt,  that  place  him  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  American  [)oet.s.  'J'lie  ver.se  of  his 
"Man-Song"  (Mitchdl  Kennerley)  seems  to 
have  been  hammered  out  of  iron,  rather  than 
chi.seled  or  molded  from  any  softer  material. 


II V 


To  My  Cat 

John  G.  Nkiuahut 


I  watch  you  ba.sking  .sleepy  in  the  light, 

Majestic  dreamer,  humorously  stern. 
Your  little  .scratch-iicarrecl  nose  betrays  you  (juite. 

Yet  how  I  long  to  know  your  thoughts,  to  learn 
What  magic  dreams  beget  themselves  and  burn 

Throughout  your  subtle  nerves;    for  once  I  saw 
A  cat's  form  graven  on  an  antique  urn, 

And  round  their  god  Kgyptians  knelt  in  awe. 
Was  once  thy  hiss  a  blight,  was  once  thy  pur  a  law? 

Perhaps  through  sentient  chains  of  linked  ages 

Your  soul  has  lied;   yet  like  a  haunting  dream 
Can  recollect  the  prayers  of  swarthy  sages, 

Can  hear  the  wash  of  Nilus'  mystic  stream! 
It  seems  I  see  you  basking  in  the  gleam 

Of  desert  dawns.     Majestical  you  gaze 
Into  the  eye  of  Ra,  and  dream  a  dream. 

Vast  multitudes  wait  breathless  in  amaze. 
For  your  oraeulous  purr  to  set  their  hearts  ablaze! 

Perhaps  you  think  "How  stupid  grows  the  world," 

And  pine  for  godhood,  till  you  come  to  be 
A  broken  spirit,  like  a  war-flag  furled. 

Or  drouth-drained  river  sighing  for  the  sea! 
What  potent  utterance  do  you  waste  on  me 

When  I  am  kind  and  stroke  your  glossy  fur? 
What  do  you  gaze  on  that  I  can  not  .see? 

Perhaps  if  men  could  know  the  things  that  were^ 
Their  petted  faiths  should  <iuake  and  tremble  at. 
your  pur! 

Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  remarked 
one  time,  that  the  days  of  true  men  and  great, 
deeds  had  departed  and  that  things  were  na 
longer  what  they  had  been  in  his  youth. 
"  It  must  be  so, "  answered  a  philosopher  of 
the  court,  "  for  I  heard  my  father  say  that  his 
great-grandfather  aid  the  same  thing."  The- 
privilege  of  sighing  for  the  days  that  are  no. 
more  has  been  claimed  usually  by  the  poets,, 
who  are  conservative  by  profession.  Mr.. 
Ncihardt  voices  his  complaint  in  the  poem 
"  Unrest." 

Unrest 

Bv  John  G.  Neih.vrdt 

So  long  my  pulse  has  thundered  with  the  deeds 
Of  vanished  victors,  thoughts  of  mighty  men; 
My  heart  beat  is  the  echo  of  fierce  steeds 
Flung  at  the  foe  by  Hun  or  Saracen! 
Within  me  fallen  kings  arise  again 
And  move  by  night  ten  thousand  glinting  spears! 
The  whispering  feet  of  ghostly  fighting  men 
Push  past  to  dawn  and  death;    while  up  the  years 
A  wind  of  swords  blows  back  the  tang  oi  women's., 
tears. 

I  long  for  glorious  breath  that  is  no  mose; 
1  pine  for  wild  ecstatic  fights  that  blew 
Storm-like  through  classic  lands  with  mighty  waij- 
When  life  was  fresher  and  the  gods  were  true. 
A  shadow  of  the  past  I  blunder  through 
The  dreamless  world  of  busy  men;  I  sigh 
For  golden  forms  of  old;  I  search  the  blue 
In  vain  with  rapturous  gazing  to  descry 
Where  Eos  thrills  with  bare  bright  breast  the  morn- 
ing sky. 

Oh,  would  I  were  a  faun  with  oaten  pipe 

Fluting  wild  life  out  by  Ionic  rills; 

Dancing  amid  the  vines  when  grapes  are  ripe. 

Hearing  the  shepherd's  song  upon  the  hills: 

Or  gazing  down  some  shaded  stream  where  thrillfi.; 

The  conscious  silence  with  the  rajitufous  sense 
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Mr.  H.  A.  Hover  of  Hover,  Wash.,  is  making 
I  a  7;,ooo-mile  automobile  tour.     To  date  he  has 

covered  half  the  distance.  His  Maxwell  car 
I  was  equipped  with  The 

TRUFFAULT  -  HARTFORD 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

to  fit  it  for  the  rough  roads  ot  six  continents. 
From  Berlin  he  wrote  : 


"  The  absorbers 
have  given  us 
solid  comfort  and 
satisfaction. 
Never  a  broken 
spring  or  any  ad- 

\  Justing  necessary 
though  our  trip 
has  covered  a 
large       share      of 

I  Europe  and  car 
has  been  heavily 
laden.  " 


THE 
TKUFFAULT- 
HARTFORD 


For  world  tour,  speed  event,  hill  climb,  en- 
durance run,  for  every-day  motoring,  the 
Truffault-Hartford  is  used  by  thousands  of 
motorists  who  know  what's  what. 

Makes  a  car  ride  easy  over  roii^h  roads. 
Eliminates  jolt,  jar  and  vibration.  Minimizes 
wear  and  tear  and  lessens  upkeep  cost.  A 
luxury  yet  a  necessity  for  all  who  motor. 

We  can  fit  any  car  and  make 
any    car  fit    for    any    road. 

Write  and  ask  about  the  particular  advan- 
tages of  the  device  on  your  car.    Give  make 
model  and  year.      H^R^-pQ^p  SUSPENSION  CO. 
E.  V.  HARTFORD,  Pre.. 
137  Bay  St.,    Jeriey  City.  N.  J. 

Brancbet : 
New  York:  212-214  88th  St. 
Philadelphia.  250  N.  Broad  St, 
rjiE      -w     sioK         Boston :  319  Columbus  Ave. 
or  TMF  TRDFFAVLT     Cbicafio :    1458  Michigan  Ave. 

HARTtORD      A<iENCY 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Sapplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  fur  t-anl  indexes,  book 
coarka.  aad  all  papers  and  docunieuls.     Magaia  Clip  Co.,N.T. 


«2 -in-One"  is  a  household  oil, 
lubricating,  cleaning,  polishing 
and  preventing  rust  — 

Try  for  oiling  sewing  machines,  clocks,  locks, 
guns,  bicycles,  etc.  Try  for  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing any  furniture;  fine  pianos,  old  tables,  etc. 
Try  for  preventing  rust  on  any  metal  surface. 

■J'rial  bottle  sent  free.  3  In  One  Oil  Co. 
18  IJroadway  New  York 


Of  some  bare  form  ainoug  the  daffodils! 

But  now  the  world  seems  godless,  dreamless,  dense 

With  mortals  dragging  lives  unlovely  and  intense. 

Yet — what  .avail  the  pang  that  longing  w^kes. 
The  hope  that  fails,  the  madness  of  despair. 
The  short  quick  consciousness  of  llesh  that  aches? 
Has  not  my  Soul  adventurous  paths  to  dare? 
\  throb  of  that  warm  Pulse  that  thrills  the  fair 
Harmonious  systems,  I  am  boundless — free! 
I  linger  as  a  drop  or  water  where 
The  eddies  fret;  yet  daily  come  to  me 
The  strong  pulsations  from  the  deei)  mysterious  Sea! 

The  late  George  Meredith  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  praise  of  the  prose  style  of  Alice  Meynell, 
and  she  is  indeed  best  known  as  one  of 
England's  most  brilliant  essayists.  That  the 
occasional  poetry  of  this  author  bears  the 
same  careful  craftsmanship  is  seen  in  the 
following  contribution  to  The  Saturday 
Review. 

The  Unexpected  Peril 
Bv  Alice  Meynell 

Unlike  the  youth  that  all  men  say 

They  prize — youth  of  abounding  blood. 

In  love  with  the  sufficient  day. 

And  gaj'  in  growth,  and  strong  in  bud; 

Unlike  was  mine!     Then  my  first  slumber 
Nightly  rehearsed  my  last;  each  breath 

Knew  itself  one  of  the  unknown  number. 
But  Life  was  urgent  with  me  as  Death. 

My  shroud  was  in  the  flocks;  the  hill 
Within  its  quarry  locked  my  stone; 

My  bier  grew  in  the  woods;  and  still 
Life  spurred  me  where  I  paused  alone. 

"  Begin!  "   Life  called.     Again  her  .shout, 
"Make  haste  while  it  is  called  to-day!" 

Her  exhortations  plucked  me  out. 

Hunted  ine,  turned  me,  held  nie  at  bay. 

But  if  my  youth  is  thus  hard  prest 

(I  thought)  what  of  a  later  year? 
If  the  End  so  threats  this  tender  breast, 

What  of  the  days  when  it  draws  near? 

Draws  near,  and  little  done?  Y'et  lo, 
Dread  has  forborne,  and  Haste  lies  by. 

I  was  beleaguered;  now  the  foe 

Has  raised  the  siege,  I  know  not  why. 

I  .see  them  troop  away;  I  ask 

Were  they,  in  sooth,  mine  enemies — 

Terror,  the  doubt,  the  lash,  the  task? 

Wliat  heart  has  my  new  housemate,  Ease? 

How  am  I  left,  at  last,  alive. 

To  make  a  stranger  of  a  tear? 
What  did  I  do  one  day  to  drive 

From  me  the  vigilant  angel.  Fear? 

The  diligent  angel,  I>abor?     Ay, 

The  inexorable  angel.  Pain? 
Menace  me,  lest  indeed  I  die. 

Sloth!  Turn,  crush,  teach  me  fear  again! 

TEA  AND  THE  TURK 

It  has  been  said  that  the  indolence  and  lethargy  of 
the  Turk  are  largely  due  to  the  extensive  use  of 
Coffee.  A  wide  field  for  speculation  is  opened  by 
the  thought  of  what  place  Turkey  might  have  had 
in  the  world  had  the  national  beverage  been  tea  in- 
stead of  coffee. 

Great  Britain,  Australia,  Canada,  furnish  the  great- 
est percentage  of  tea  drinkers  to  population,  and 
these  tea  drinking  peoples  are  among  the  most 
healthful  in  the  world. 

"Salada"  Ceylon  Tea,  the  perfection  of  tea  pro- 
duction, will  quickly  demonstrate  to  the  user  that 
pure  tea  is  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  vigor 
and  activity,  mental  and  physical. 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  "Salada"  send  ten 
cents  for  trial  package  which  makes  40  cups. 

Our  booklet  "The  Story  of  the  Tea  Plant"  sent 
free.  Address"  Salada"  Tea  Co.,  198  \V est  Bniadway, 
New  York. 


9N.50  K.  &  S.  .VKVKRnilRAK  Trunk 

After  journev  of  ;S7.400  miles  —  62  slops  b.v 
the  wa.v.  Tiavel-tituined  but  strong  as  ever. 

A  Guaranteed  Trunk 

at  the  Price  You  Want  to  Pay 

You  can  get  a  G.  &  S.  NEVERBREAK 
Trunk  as  low  as  $7.00  or  as  high  as  $50.00. 
Each  trunk  contains  a  Certificate  of 
Guarantee  registered  with  the  Travelers' 
Casualty  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  o;uarantee  on  our  $7.00  G.  &  S.  NEVER- 
BREAK Trunk  is  just  as  binding  and  absolute  as 
the  guarantee  on  our  $50.00  trunk. 

G.  &  S.  NEVERBREAK  Trunks  are  built  by 
the  oldest  and  largest  exclusive  trunk  makers  in 
the  world.  ' 

So  sturdily  and  skilfully  are  these  trunks  con- 
structed that  instead  of  having  the  heaviness  that 
usually  accompanies  great  strength  they  actually 
weigh  less  than  ordinary  trunks  of  the  same  carry- 
ing capacity — thus  saving  excess  baggage  charges. 

The  United  States  Government  has  adopted  a 
G.  &  S.  Trunk  as  the  standard ior  army  use. 

G.  &  S.  NEVERBREAK  Trunks  are  priced  at 

$7.00,  $10.00,  $12.00,  $15.00,  $20.00  up  tO$  lO.OO. 

Look  For  This  Trade   Mark 


NEVERBREAK 

Trunks  bear 
this  trade- 
mark. Be 
sure  you 
find  it  on 
the  trunk 
you  buy. 
Then  you  are 
sure  of  tlie 
utmost  in 
trunk  value. 


^^^ 


Trunk  dealers  who  have  the  best  interests  of 
their  patrons  at  heart  carry  a  full  line  of  G.  &  S. 
NEVERBREAK  Trunks. 

Send  us  the  name  of  your  Trunk  Dealer  and 
we  will  mail  you  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List,  together  with  unique  Celluloid 
NEVERBREAK  Pocket  Memo. 

L.  GOLDSMITH  &  SON 

23  Cherry  Street  Newark,  N.  J. 

Largest  ezclasivc  trank  factory  in  the  world.      Ettab.  1S69 


I^A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to    life   and   health. 
This  kuowlcd.ec  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


{lUustrateiD 

by  William   H.    IVailin^^^   A.J/,,  M.D.^  imi>arts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 
Ktio\vU'd',re  a  Yoiin;;  M:m  Sliould  I^^^■^v 
Kno\vIc(l:re  a  Vouiig  Husband  Should  Have. 
Kiiowled^o  a  F:itlicr  Should  Have. 
KnowK'd^o  a  Father  Should  Impart  1<>  His  Sun. 
Medical  Knowledffo  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Kiiowlcdso  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowlfdsro  a  Youna  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knuwledtre  a  M-'thi-r  Should  Have. 

Knowledire  a  Mother  Should  Impart  ta  Her  D&ughUii . 
Mc-dical  Knowh-dgL'  a  Wife  Sliould  Have. 

AU  In  oiift  volume.     IHuBti  at«d.    $2.00.  |)oitpmid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Tabli>  of  Contents 
Puritan   Pub.   Co.,  713  Perry   Bld«..   Phila.,   Pa, 


• 
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he  desired  to  leave  his  crown,  ii;i,s  ic^pudiated 
his  father,  accusing  liiin  of  iiavin;;  canscd  the 
death  of  his  mother  because;  Abdul  lianiid 
refusod  to  summon  a  competent  medic;d 
man  to  attend  her  in  licr  illness. 


QUEEN    MARY'S    ATTENDANTS 

TO  AMERICANS  who  are  not  involved 
ia  the  chase  after  titles  of  nobility  the 
phrases  "keeper  of  the  royal  seal,"  "privy 
councilor,"  "lady-in-waiting  to  Her  Maj- 
esty," and  "mistress  of  the  robes,"  seem 
hardly  to  belong  to  the  modern  history. 
One  expects  to  find  models  of  them  in  his- 
torical museums  labeled  "Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury" or  "From  the  reign  of  George  III." 
l.>ut  the  accession  of  a  new  monarch  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  consequent  changes 
ia  the  personnel  of  the  royal  household 
arouses  a  new  interest  in  the  attendants 
on  royalty.  A  writer  in  The  Gentlewoman 
(London)  indicates  the  duties  of  the  Queen's 
attendants  and  sketches  those  who  are  at 
present  filling  these  offices  under  Queen 
Mary. 

The  ladies  of  Queen  Mary's  household  are 
divided  into  four  classes.  First  comes  the 
mistress  of  the  robes,  then  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, usually  styled  ladies-in-waiting, 
women  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  maids  of 
honor.  Queen  Victoria  as  a  reigning  sov- 
ereign had  eight  ladies  of  each  class  in  her 
household. 

The  number  retained  by  a  queen  consort, 
however,  varies  according  to  her  pleasure 
and  convenience.  Queen  Mary  has  at 
present  in  her  service  only  one  lady-in- 
waiting,  three  extra  ladies-in-waiting,  and 
four  women  of  the  bed-chamber.  Maids  of 
honor  had  not  been  appointed  at  the  time 
of  writing. 

The  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes  to  a 
queen  regnant  is  a  political  one  and  changes 
with  the  government;  but  that  of  a  tjueen 
consort  is  in  her  owti  gift,  and  may  be  held 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  mistress  of 
the  robes  must  always  be  a  duchess,  whereas 
in  case  of  a  queen  consort  a  widowed  duchess 
may  be  appointed  if  more  convenient. 

The  duties  of  a  mistress  of  the  robes 
are  limited  to  state  occasions.  This  high 
official  is  in  the  royal  suite  at  courts,  palace 
balls,  and  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  At 
such  times  she  stands  behind  the  queen, 
and  she  walks  behind  her  royal  mistress  in 
any  state  procession.  Also  when  a  pro- 
cession drives  through  the  streets  the  car- 
riage in  which  she  is  seated  follows  next 
after  the  state  carriage  of  the  sovereigns. 

Her  duties  are  many  at  the  time  of  a 
coronation,  and  during  the  ceremony  she 
is  in  close  attendance  on  her  royal  lady. 
\^Tlen  their  majesties  are  in  London  a  mis- 
tress of  the  robes  resides  in  her  own  house, 
and  i^  conveyed  to  and  from  the  scene  of 
her  duties  in  one  of  the  royal  carriages. 
But  if  the  court  is  at  Windsor  she  remains 
under  the  roof  of  Windsor  Castle. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  has  been 
chosen  to  fill  this  high  post,  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne. 
She  is  tall  and  fair,  and  dignified,  fond  of 
home  life,  and  a  devoted  mother  to  her 
'seven  children.  She  has  the  grand  manner 
and  will  no   doubt   be  one  of  our  leadinK 


Built  for  Fifteen  Times 
the  Ordinary  Load 

The  Silent  Waverley's  factor  of  safety  is  I  5. 

This  means  that  eoerj;  part  of  the  Waverley 
is  built  to  stand  fifteen  limes  the  load  it  will 
ever  likely  receive. 

How  safe  this  makes  the  Silent  Waverley,  is 
better  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the  fac- 
tor of  safety  usually  adopted  by  engineers  is  ten. 
The  Silent  Waverley  is  50  per  cent  stronger. 


Electric  Shaft  Drive 
In  Third  Year  of  Actual  Use 

The  Waverley  High  Efficiency  Shaift 
Drive  (Pat.  applied  for)  is  the  Shaft  Drive 
in  the  third  year  of  actual  use  in  the  hands 
of  owners,  and  the  fifth  year  of  road  test. 

The  shaft  drive    is  the  drive  of  the 
up  -  to  -  date  electric.      But  it  is  of 
vital  importance   that  you  have  a 
proved  shaft  drive — not  an 
experiment. 

No  other  test  is  as  convinc- 
ing as  owner's  test — daily  use 
in  mud  and  snow  drifts  as  well 
as  on  the  oiled  boulevard. 

Ask  the  Waverley  owners. 

There  is  a  representative  of  the 
Silent  Waverley  near  you.  Let  him 
tell  you  about  the  Waverley  Silent 
Motor,  built  to  stand  the  greatest 
overload,  the  Waverley  No-Arc 
Controller  praised  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  himself  a  Waverley  owner 
— The  Herringbone  gears  with  an 
efficiency  of  98j''o  per  cent,  against 
65  to  90  percent  in  other  electrics. 

Let  him  show  you  the  beautiful 
Waverley  bodies  with  patented 
drop  sill,  and  unusual  window 
space.  Try  its  easy  riding  full 
elliptic  springs. 

The  Silent  Waverley  is  the 
only  electric  especially  designed 
for  solid  or  pneumatic  tires. 
Exide,  National,  Waverley  or 
Edison  batteries  as  desired. 


Send  for  our  handsomely 
illustrated  1911  art  catalog. 
Free  on  request. 

The  Waverley  Company 

145  South  East  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Perfect  Comfort  for  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  countries, 
invented  thirty  years  ago  and  improved 
everj^year  since;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 
lady  rider  and  a  scientific  fit  for  the  mount. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free — describing  the 
several  styles  of  W hitman  Saddles  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur.'''' 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


THE 
HLEY 
STEM 


Sewage  Disposal 

Without  Sewers 

For  Country  Homes 

Illustrated  Booklet  Free 

.ADDRESS 

Ashley  House  Sewage  Disposal  Co. 

110  Armida  Avenue,  Morgan  Park,  111. 


C/jCSt  Ao.  J20 


A  Royal  Xmas  Gift! 

Make  someone  happy  with  this  big,  beautiful  Southern  Red 
Cedar  Chest.  The  delightful  fragrance  of  this  wood  protects 
furs  and  other  apparel  against  moths,  without  camphor.  Saves 
cold  storage  expenses.  Dust  and  damp-proof.  Hand-polish. 
Copper  trimmings.  Price,  $16.75.  Some  styles  higher— others 
onlytfii.  We  pay  freight  east  of  Mississippi  River.  Factoryto 
home.  No  dealer's  profit.  Write  for  Catalog  "L"  and  price  list. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  C0.,Dept.71,Statesville,N.C. 
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Kelly-  Springfield 

Automobile 
Tires 


There  is  no  getting  around 
the  fact  that  service  in  an 
automobile  tire  does  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  tire 
itself.  The  quality  of  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Automobile 
Tire  is  the  quality  of  the 
now  world-famous  Kelly- 
Springfield  Vehicle  Tire, 

"Thanks  for  providing  me  with 
tires  which  allow  us  to  stay  in  the 
car  and  ride  rather  than  to  stay 
on  the  road  and  pump. " 

—Philip  A.  Rollins 
32  Nassau  St. ,  New  York 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire 
Company 

20  Vesey  Street,   New  York 


Branch  Offices  in 
New  York.  Chicago.  Phiiadelphi.i,  Boston.  St.  Louis. 
Detroit.   Cincinnati.    San  Francisco    and    Akron,   O. 


HOW  TO  RUN  AN  AUTO 

"Horaans'  Self  Propelled 

Vehicles"  gives  full  details 

oil  snci-esBful  care,hancllin(^ 

^^      and  bow  to  locate  trouble. 

niiSiaSKK         Beginning  at  the   first 

VxS^^B^a      I'l  iiicipU's  necessary  to  be 

known,  and  then  forward  to 

I  lie  principles  used  in  everj- 

part  of  a  Motor  Car. 

It  is  a  thorough  1910 
course  in  the  Science  of 
.Viitoraobiles.  highly  ap- 
proved by  manufacturers, 
owners,  operators  and  re- 
p.iirraen.  Contains  over  400 
VWL  illustrations  and  diagrams, 
making  ever.v  detail  clear, 
written  in  plain  language. 
Handsomely  bound. 

PRICE  $2  POSTPAID 

ON  APPROVAL 

The  only  way  the  prac- 
tical   merit    of    this 
AI.\NUAI^   can  be  gifren 
7^^$SlfflESISMIiBH^^  '^  ''^  '"^   examination    of 

EDITION JIhrh^HIH^F       th^  book   itself,   which    we 
will  submit  fore.xamination, 
to    be    paid    for  or    returned, 
after  looking  it  over. 
Upon  recei  pt  of  the  following  agree- 
ment, the  book  will  bo  forwarded. 

No  money  in  advance  required,  sign  and  retorn 

Theo.    Audel   &    Co.,    63    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York 

Kiii'lly  mail  iiii  r<.pv  .jf  Homann'  Automobiles,  and.  if  found  satis- 
fwtoi-y,  I  will  imuifdiatcly  lomit  yuu  $'2.00,  or  return  the  book  to  you 

Name 

Occupation 

Address 

PKIEST 


WHY  buy  cheap  new  cars 
when  less  money  will 
purchase  reconstructed 
Thomas  Flyers  and  other 
makes  practically  as  good  as 
new  ?  d.  Prices  range  from 
$750  up.  d.  Second-hand 
small  cars  taken  in  exchange. 

E.  R.  THOMAS  MOTOR  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH :       Broadway  and  63rd  Street 
BOSTON  BRANCH :  587  Boylston  Street 

CHICAGO  BRANCH:  2255  Michigan  Avenue 
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hostesses,  but  on  account  of  mourning 
Devonshire  House  has  not  as  yet  under 
lier  reign  been  the  scene  of  any  society 
entertainments. 

A  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  either  a 
queen  regnant  or  a  queen  consort  must  be 
a  peeress.  Her  "wait"  varies  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month,  according  to  the  queen's 
convenience.  And  whether  she  is  at  her  own 
home  in  London  or  staying  at  Windsor 
Castle,  she  must  always  hold  herself  in 
readiness  and  consider  her  time  as  entirely 
at  her  roj^al  lady's  disposal.  She  would  be 
in  attendance  on  the  queen  at  balls,  din- 
ners, weddings,  or  any  other  formal  enter- 
tainment, and  of  course,  at  all  state  cere- 
monials. 

Extra  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  are 
appointed  according  to  the  royal  pleasure, 
but  they  have  no  salarj'  and  no  fixt  "waits" 
in  attendance.  Ladies  who  take  office  as 
women  of  the  bed  chamber  must  have  rank, 
but  they  need  not  be  peeresses.  Their 
"  waits "'  are  arranged  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  ladies-in-waiting. 

Maids  of  honor  are  usually  the  ladies 
youngest  in  age  in  the  queen's  household. 
They  must  be  either  the  daughters  of  vis- 
counts or  barons,  or  else  the  granddaugh- 
ters of  peers.  The  daughters  of  dukes, 
marquises,  and  earls,  are  of  too  high  rank 
for  the  position. 

Maids  of  honor  do  duty  in  couples.  The 
time  of  waiting  is  four  weeks,  and  each 
maid  is  in  attendance  for  that  period  about 
three  times  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. 
When  the  court  is  in  London  the  maids  of 
honor  reside  in  their  own  homes,  and  not 
at  Buckingham  Palace;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  court  ladies,  a  roj'al  carriage 
is  sent  to  convey  them  to  and  from  the 
scene  of  action. 

If  a  maid  of  honor  chances  to  be  a  peer's 
daughtei',  she,  of  course,  bears  the  courtesy 
title  of  "honorable,"  but  if  not  she  is  inves- 
ted with  that  style  and  title  immediately 
after  her  appointment.  And  this  she  bears 
for  life,  whether  single  or  married.  And 
she  receives  a  badge  of  office,  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  miniature  of  the  Queen  set 
in  diamonds. 

In  everyday  life  this  can  be  worn  as 
wished,  but  when  its  owner  is  in  waiting  it 
must  be  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the 
bodice,  and  used  as  a  decoration.  And  the 
badge  is  retained  for  life,  and  not  given  up 
on  marriage  or  when  leaving  the  royal  serv- 
ice. The  office  of  maid  of  honor  is  highly 
esteemed,  as  it  gives  much  social  status, 
and  in  the  end  often  leads  to  a  successful 
marriage. 

Queen  Mary  has  appointed  Lady  Shaftes- 
hurj^  as  her  lady  of  the  bed-chamber.  Lady 
Shaftesbury  has  many  charms  and  graces, 
and  as  Lady  Grosvenor's  daughter  it  may 
be  guessed  that  she  is  clever  and  cultured 
beyond  the  average.  She  likes  books  and 
reading,  is  fond  of  music,  and  when  in  town 
may  often  be  seen  at  the  opera  and  at  con- 
certs, both  ])ublic  and  private.  She  is  young 
and  beautiful,  and  her  face  is  framed  in  a 
cloud  of  soft  gray  hair,  and  she  has  a  gentle, 
and  most  attractive  personality.  Some  time 
,'igo  she  wont  to  South  Africa  to  visit  the 
grave  of  her  husband,  as  he  was  by  his  own 
wish  buried  where  he  fell  on  Diamond  Hill. 
Lady  Airlie  is  fond  of  flowers,  and  at  her 
Scotch  home  has  made  a  garden  of  friend- 
ship, where  every  flower  has  been  planttxl 
by  a  personal  friend  or  a  visitor  of  distinc 
tion. 
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RUNNING    FOR    MAYOR    OF    SALEM 


JT 


MUST  havo  been  soiruiMiing  akin  (.d 
magic  that  worked  in  fho  old  Massii- 
c'liusetts  city  of  witchcraft  to  make  a  pcu- 
ailess,  friendless  newcomer  there  mayor  of  the 
city  inside  a  twelvemonth.  lUit  such  is  th(> 
record  of  Arthur  llowanl  as  detailetl  in 
The  New  England  Magazine  (September). 
Howard's  forebears  were  Salem  citizens  of 
considerable  importance,  but  he  was  born  in 
New  York  in  18()9  and  early  in  life  began  a 
mercantile  career  in  his  father's  jewelry  store. 
From  this  he  organized  a  shipping  agency, 
and  in  the  course  of  various  business  changes 
often  visited  Europe,  acquiiing  varieil  ex- 
perience and  foreign  languages.  The  panic 
of  1907  "broke  "  him  and  he  drifted  to  Boston 
and  attempted  to  secure  a  place  on  one  of 
the  papers.  This  was  not  given  him  be- 
cause he  had  had  no  previous  newspaper  ex- 
perience.     Then — 

He  ran  up  to  Salem,  the  home  of  his 
ancestors  which  he  had  never  before  visited, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  call 
upon  Judge  Holden,  a  distant  relative,  the 
oldest  court  justice  in  Essex  county. 

Upon  the  impulse  of  a  chance  remark  dui'- 
ing  that  conversation,  Howard  resolved  to 
start  a  newspaper  of  his  own  in  Salem.  "  If 
they  don't  think  I  know  enough  about  the 
newspaper  business  to  get  a  job,  I'll  start 
a  paper  of  my  own  and  show  them,"  he  told 
his  new-found  relative. 

Without  a  penny  of  backing,  and  with  only 
the  prospect  of  an  income  of  a  few  dollars  a 
week  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortime,  Howard 
leased  an  old,  two-story  shed  on  Central 
street,  which  had  been  built  for  a  paint-shop. 
He  bought  on  credit  a  second-hand,  foot- 
power  printing-press  that  was  about  to  be 
consigned  to  the  junk  dealer.  He  picked  up 
some  job  lots  of  type,  some  odd  sizes  of 
print  paper,  a  broken  deal  table,  a  dictionary, 
and  a  rickety  chair,  and  founded  the  Salem 
Morning  Despatch. 

Howard  found  a  clever  young  printer 
without  a  job,  but  with  plenty  of  sporting 
blood,  and  together  they  managed  to  issue 
on  the  morning  of  October  24,  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  an  edition  of  twenty-five  copies. 
Nobody  indicated  any  desire  to  pvirchase  a 
copy  of  the  Salem  Morning  Despatch,  at  the 
market  price  of  one  cent,  so  Iloward  went 
out  on  the  street  and  gave  them  away  like 
handbills. 

He  went  among  the  merchants  of  Salem 
soliciting  advertisements  for  his  newspaper, 
and  they  laughed  at  hun.  He  put  his  ad- 
vertising rates  at  such  a  tempting  figure  thatj 
the  little  business  he  did  manage  to  pick  up 
filled  most  of  his  single-sheet  newspaper 
without  bringing  him  any  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  the  print  paper  itself. 

Sometimes  the  foot-power  printing-press 
refused  to  print,  and  Howard  and  his  printer 
struggled  for  hours  to  get  out  a  few  dozen 
copies.  They  would  have  to  take  each  copy 
afterward  and  go  over  it  with  ink  to  fill  in 
missing  spaces  where  letters  had  failed  to 
print. 

Frequently,  after  Howartl  had  sat  up  most 
of  the  night,  in  the  little  stall  he  had  parti- 
tioned off  with  rough,  unplaned  boards  in 
one  corner  of  the  paint-shop  loft,  WTiting  the 
copies    for    the    next    day's    Despatch,    his 


A  Triumph  of  Transmission 

Adjustable  beveled  gear,  directly  connected  with  our  new 
shaft  drive,  without  chain  or  gear  reductions  between 
motor  and   shaft,   requiring  the  fewest  possible  parts. 


These  essentials  to  a  mechanically  per- 
fect direct  drive,  hitherto  lackim^  in 
any  'electric,"  have  been  invented  and 
perfected  for  the  Detroit. 

Power  is  transmitted  direct  to  a  beveled 
p.ear  in  the  rear  axle. 

Heretofore  common  practice  has  neces- 
sitated an  extra  reduction  from  motor 
to  shaft  through  chains  or  a  set  of 
gears,  bearings  and  counter  shafts. 

In  eliminating  this  reduction  we  have 

1 )  Provided  a  perfectly  noiseless  motor 
and  gears. 

2)  Effected  practically  instantaneous 
transmission  with  the  least  loss  of 
efficiency. 

3)  Constructed  a  beveled  gear  so  access- 
ible and  so  simple   that  any  owner 
may  make  necessary      adjustments 
without  expert  assistance. 

4)  Eliminated  several  extra  parts. 

ANDERSON    CARRIAGE 
COMPANY 

DEPT.  DM,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


(  )ther  important  changes  and  additions 
make  the  1911  Detroit  line  more 
complete  than  ever.  You  have  your 
choice  of  sixteen  models,  including  the 
following: 

A  four- passenger  victoria j  a  victoria 
model,  with  long  front  hood;  and 
rumble  seat  in  rear;  an  underslung 
roadster,  built  on  rakish,  racy  lines, 
with  96-inch  wheel-base  and  equipped 
with  pneumatic   tires  only. 

Except  the  roadster  all  models  may  be 
equipped  with  chain  or  shaft  drive; 
pneumatic  or  Motz  cushion  tires. 

We  strongly  urge  the  equipment  of  Edi- 
son batteries  for  greater  mileage  and 
perfect  service. 

tor  details  of  new  models  ask  our  local 


deal 


er;  or  write. 


Model 


M  "  f  our  passenger 

measures  fifty- 

ches  from  extreme  of 

extreme  of  front  seat, 

hes  longer  than 

lam    Model  of 

r  seat,  forty-six 

,  twenty  inches 

seat,  forty-one 

,  eighteen  inches 

e  car    has   an 

eighty  -four 

inch  wheel 

base.     The 

front  comer 

panels  and  the 

hoods   are    of 

aluminum 

to  decrease 

weight  and 

prevent 
"'  checking." 


DoYour  Feet  Ache? 


tveak  ankles,  Jtat  foot,   '*rht'itmali3m*'  of  fed  or 
_  limbs,  bunions,  corns  or  callouses  on  the  sole  be- 
cause  it   is  a  Rcieatiflc  foot  arch   cushion 
"which  firmlysupports  the  arch  of  the  foot, 
where  the  entire  weight  of  your  body  is 
carried.    "  Koot-Eaifis  "by  removing  the 
J    caase  of  the  trouble,  brina  rest  to  the 
I   feet,  body  ;ind  nerves.  Any  lirst-e lass  shoe 
j   dealer  will  place  Scholl  "l"ool-Eai<'r8"iu 

your  old  or  new  shoes  on 
I  Ten  Da-ys  Trla.1 

— thiMi  money  back  if  you  want  it.    Or  sent  di- 
rect piopaid,  on  the  same  terms  upon   recrijjt 
V   ot  $2  "*>,  your  slloe  dealer's  name  and  size  t)f 
\      shoe      Send  for  FKEEilliistrnlod  book. 
te/V^   THE  F.  SCHOI.L  1»II<<J.  C«». 
*  '->8i;  E.  Madison  Striet 

Cliicai^a,  U.S.A. 


If  you  can  Wind  a    ___. 
Watch  you  can  Sharpen  f 
Safety  Razor  Blades  /    T 
like  this,  satisfactorily. 

No  expensive  or 
complicated    device     necessary. 
Mail  postal  with  address  for  particulars 

IDEAL  HOLDER  CO. 

Box  16,    Canton,  Ohio 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Safest  investments  4cy     |a    ft07        Write  for 

known.    Yielding  from        •! /O     lU    W /O         Circular. 

ULEN,  SUTHERLIN  &  CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 
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JOHNSON^S 

Shaving  Cream  Soap 

MAKES  A  QUICKER  LATHER 

MAKES  A  THICKER  LATHER 

AND  A  MORE  LASTING  LATHER  THAN  ANY 

OTHER  KIND  OF  SOAP 

IT  SOFTENS  THE  TOUGHEST  BEARD 
IT  SOOTHES  THE   TENDEREST  SKIN 

Is  economical,  antiseptic  and  germ  proof.      Applied  either  direct  to  face  or  brush. 


EVERY  DRUGGIST  SELLS  IT 
Price  25c 


\j^iJiy\y\/yOy^  <4-^'^yiy\Vy\^^  Twenty-shave    sample    tube    for     a    2c    stamp. 

0  0  Dept.  4-T,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


OB' 


IB 


2  Months'  Free  Trial 

A  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress  must  satisfy  you.  Try  it  6o  ni-lit'^ 
-experience  perfect  comfort,  and  then  if  you  wisli  to  ijart  with  it 
you  may  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Four  graiies  andprices  to  meet  every  inilividual  taste  and />urse—and 
a  gimlity  at  the  price  that  catinot  be  duplicated  in  any  other  mattress. 

Anchor  Grade   Windsor  Grade  Lenox  Grade  Style  "A" 
$10.50  $13.50  $16.00      $22.50 

The  Stearns  &  Foster  Company,  Dept.  1-15,  Cincinnati,  0 


THE  quality 
mattress  depends 
primarily  u])on     -' 
thequality  of  the  cotton   ; 
felt  used  in  making  it.  / 
In  the  Stearns  &  Foster  V 
Mattress,  you  can  see    / 
the  quality  through  the  { 
laced  opening.      £>c- 
wnwrf  that  you  see  the 
inside  of  any  mattress 
that  you  are  thinking  of  buying, 
is  your  right. 

^j   .  And  if  you  decide  to  buy  a  Stearns  & 

Foster  Mattress  reiiieiiibcr  that  a  label 
hearing  our  na »ie  and  the  grade  is  placed 
on  every  genuine  Steams  &  Foster  Mattress 
as  advertised.    l>on't  accept  a  sub.stitute. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us,  and  we  will 
hip  direct,  express  prepaid. 


assistant,  grimed  with  the  labor  of  sorting 
pied  tj'pe,  would  rash  in  and  announce  they 
would  have  to  fix  up  something  else  because 
there  were  not  n's,  or  e's,  or  a's  enough  to 
set  up  what  the  perspiring  editor  liad  so 
laboriously  composed. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  1908,  Howard 
had  just  seventy  cents.  His  assistant  had 
thirtj^  cents.  They  had  to  spend  eighty 
cents  of  their  combined  wealth  to  get  enough 
paper  to  issue  the  next  edition  of  the  Despatch. 
and  tliey  went  to  bed  supperless  Christmas 
Eve. 

When  they  arose  Christmas  morning. 
hungrj',  with  only  a  dime  apiece,  Howard 
felt  his  first  serious  doubts  about  the  financial 
prospects  of  the  newspaper  business.  They 
had  a  long,  careful  discussion,  and  finally 
decided  beans  would  be  the  most  filling  and 
lasting  food  that  could  Ije  obtained  for  ten 
cents. 

One  dime  went  for  beans  for  breakfast. 
They  had  no  diimer.  The  other  dime  went 
for  more  beans  for  supper.  They  got  up 
the  next  morning  "dead  broke,"  but  man- 
aged to  sell  enough  newspapers  to  change 
their  diet  of  beans  for  something  more  sub- 
stantial. 

Howard  then  evolved  a  scheme  which. 
he  admits,  still  sends  a  glow  of  pride  through 
his  veins  when  he  thinks  of  it.  He  took  a 
room  at  the  Bullard  House  and  when  his 
board  bill  became  due  he  published  a  hand- 
some advertisement  of  the  hosteln,'  in  lieu  of 
cash.  Matters  went  along  finely  at  first,  but 
presently  he  foimd  it  took  a  lot  of  space  to 
paj'^  for  breakfast.  A  full  dinner  required 
the  better  part  of  a  column,  and  to  settle  uj) 
for  the  week's  board  crowded  out  most  of 
the  editorials. 

Altho  far  from  being  a  religious  crank 
Howard  found  a  great  deal  of  enjojinent — 
"Inspiration"  he  calls  it — reading  the  Bible. 
About  this  time  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
some  of  his  supplies  on  credit. 

The  Salem  citizens  were  getting  interested 
and  advertisements  picking  up. 

One  of  the  merchants  came  in  several 
times  to  collect  a  bill  which  Howard  couldn't 
raise  money  enough  to  pay,  altho  it  was  but 
a  small  amount.  "My  friend,"  he  told  the 
merchant,  "if  you  will  go  home  and  read  verse 
twenty-six  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  you  will  find  my 
answer."  The  merchant  went  home  and 
found  this:  "and  his  fellow  servant  besought 
him  saying,  'have  patience  and  I  will  pay 
thee  all.'  " 

This  merchant  thought  it  over,  studied 
his  Bible,  and  the  next  day  called  at  the 
paint-shop  again.  He  asked  Howard  to 
read  tlie  eighth  verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Howard 
looked  it  up  and  read :  "  The  same  yesterday . 
to-day,  and  forever." 

The  struggling  editor  hustled  around  to 
.secure  another  advertisement  and  promptly 
settled. 

It  was  last  spring  that  the  tide  really 
began  to  tmn.  It  was  then  Howard  met 
Herman  F.  Curtis,  a  young  Salem  man  of 
good  family,  who  also  had  h;ui  a  disastrous 
business  exi)erience  and  was  looking  for  a  new 
sphere  of  activity.  Together  they  decided 
jiolitics  was  what  the  columns  of  the  Salem 
Morning  Despatch  needed  to  make  the  paper 
a  jiaying  ])r()position. 

Until  then  Howard  had  modelled  his  pub- 
lication somewhat  upon  the  literary  lines  of 
.Addison's  Spedntor,  not  deeming  it  neces.sary 
that  a  local  newspaper  should  publish  any 
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"news,"  aii.l  so  cotiiixjsiiif;  "  hifflibrow  litera- 
ture," as  he  callecl  it,  for  his  columns.   .   .   . 

('iirtis  went  to  (,'ity  Hall,  made  friends 
with  tlu^  politicians  and  renewed  his  friendship 
with  SOUK!  of  them.  Not  renlizinj!;  his  inten- 
tions, th(!y  talked  rather  freely.  (Xirtis  re- 
ported to  Howard,  who  also  had  been  doing 
.some  quiet  sleuthing,  and  together  they 
composed  the  De.spatrh's  first  "graft  expose," 
the  articles  which  have  now  boosted  the  cir- 
culation from  67  to  5,000.  the  size  of  the 
election-day   edition. 

This  in  a  city  of  88, ()()()  inhabitants, 
alretwly  with  one  newspaper,  the  Salem 
Evening  News,  a  one-c(Mit,  twelve-page, 
eight-column  pajier  witli  a-  news  franchise 
and  universally  popular. 

The  Despatch  luul  no  news  franchise  be- 
cause its  proprietor  couldn't  affonl  to  pay 
the  price,  it  was  a  single-sheet  paper  with 
only  four  pages,  and  about  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  weekly. 

When  the  first  "' expo.se"  was  ready  for 
publication  Howard  found  he  had  no  large- 
size  type  for  the  "  scare  head  "  he  considered 
called  for,  and  so  he  scraped  together  a 
dollar,  carfare  to  Boston  and  back,  and 
hustled  to  the  Hub  to  buy  big  type  enough  to 
set  up  the  headline  he  had  composed. 

That  edition  of  the  Despatch  sold  like  the 
proverbial  hot  cakes.  The  news-dealers  who 
had  refused  before  to  have  it  on  their  counters 
rushed  up  to  the  paint-shop  and  begged  for 
copies.  The  old  foot-power  press  contracted 
a  bad  attack  of  asthma  and  dry  heaves  imder 
the  muscular  assaults  of  the  staff  of  the 
Despatch,  which  now  comprised  three  mem- 
bers, in  their  strenuous  endeavor  to  nm  ofT 
extras. 

Howard  and  Curtis  had  another  "  expos^  " 
ready  for  the  next  edition,  but  when  it  came 
to  setting  up  the  headline  they  had  to  sit  up 
all  night  working  over  the  big  type  like  a 
picture  puzzle,  trying  to  compo.se  an  appro- 
priate headline  with  the  few  letters  avail- 
able in  their  type  cases. 

It  is  related  in  this  connection  that  when 
Howard  had  written  a  particularly  \-icious 
attack  upon  a  certain  politician,  whose  con- 
nection with  a  city  deal  looked  rather  shady, 
the  printer  rushed  in  to  tell  him  he  couldn't 
set  it  up  because  there  were  too  many  N's 
in  the  politician's  name.  Howard  thought  it 
over,  remembered  there  was  another  poli- 
tician concerned  in  the  same  affair  whose 
name  was  spelled  with  less  N's,  and  the  sub- 
stitution was  made. 

This  man,  an  office  holder  for  eighteen 
years  and  rather  illiterate,  was  despised  by 
many  citizens,  but  none  had  sufficient 
courage  or  energy  to  attack  him.  The  mis- 
fortvme  of  not  having  N's  enough  to  set  up 
the  first  name  turned  out  to  be  a  real  fortune 
— for  Howard — as  his  final  selection  of  the 
other  victim  was  so  popular  he  at  once 
became  a  sort  of  hero  with  some  citizens. 

In  the  course  of  his  City  Hall  disclosures 
Howard  foimd  fault  with  a  number  of  deals 
put  through  by  Alderman  Michael  Doyle. 
This  city  officer  had  him  arrested  for  criminal 
libel.  He  produced  a  plea  written  by  him- 
self, and  that  document  was  considered  such 
a  model  of  legal  excellence  and  rhetoric 
that  it  was  copied  in  seventy-four  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  The  plea  being  denied, 
however,  Howard  went  to  jail  and  for  three 
day's  edited  his  paper  from  cell  45.  Upon 
his  release  he  became  famous  and  announced 
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See  How 
Perfectly         / 
It  Gives  thn 
Easy,  Diagonal 
Stroke  ? 


This  Razor 

Takes  the  Right  Position 
Naturally 


C  SIM^fO/v, 


mrtR 


^^^w 


Here  is  a  drawing  from 
life  of  a  man's  hand  holding 
a  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor 
in  right  position  for  shav- 
ing. It  tells  a  whole  story 
of  "Keen  Kutter"  super- 
iority better  than  a  page  of 
print.  A  glance  tells  you  that  a  down- 
ward motion  of  the  man's  hand  will 
bring  the  edge  of  the  Keen  Kutter 
Razor  blade  across  the  beard  diagonally 
— the  only  correct  and  easy  way  to  shave. 
There's  neither  pull  nor  scrape  to  a 


mn  mmn 

Safety  Razor 


IVo.  K-1-Silver  plnted 
ill  R' e  n  II  i  II  e  Ul:icli 
LeatUer  Case,  $3.  .50. 


IVo.  K-.t— OoliI  pisiteil  in  gen- 
uine    ICnglisli    Pigskin    Caise, 
.ou. 


Every  Keen  Kutter  "Safety"  is  accurately 
adjusted  for  instant  and  easy  use.  There's 
nothing  for  the  shaver  to  learn  about  it, 
nothing  for  him  to  experiment  with. 

The  Keen  Kutter  "Safety'  Razor  comes 
in  a  compact  leather  case  with  twelve  blades 
of  fine  Norwegian  steel,  honed,  stropped  and 
ready  for  a  great  number  of  smooth,  com- 
fortable shaves. 

Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razors  are  fully  guar- 
anteed. If  you  buy  one  and  are  not  satisfied, 
return  it  and  get  your  money. 

'The  Recollection  of  Qualify  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc.. 
St.  Louis  and  New  York.  U.  S*  A. 


15  Days' 
Free  Trial 


If  Not 
Entirely 
Satisfactory, 
Trial  Costs 
You  Not 
a  Penny 


This  Typewriter  Desk  Saves 
6  Sq.  Ft.  Floor  Space 

!.■>  Days'  Free  Trial.     Ordinal y  typo- 
writtT  desks  occupy  10  sq.  ft.      This  oiictak'S 
only  fonr.      That  means  yon  can  jnit  two  Uhl 
stands  in  space  of  one  ordinary  desk. 
Has  plenty  space  for  week's  sujjply 
stationery.     Ri^id  steel  frame,  abso- 
ntely  indestructible.     Wood  platforms — silent 
under  operation.     Movement  of  simple  le\er  draws 
up  castors   so  stand   is  changed  fn>m  easiest  moved  of  all 
tands  to  most   rigid  and   immovable.     Closes  and  locks 


U) 


;it  night  (see  illustration). 

Uhl  Art  Steel  Typewriter  Stand 

and  CABINET 

will  (Iflivt-r  one  t'>  you  thruugli  your  dt-alrr  on  l.j  days' 
rt'o  trial  if    you    will    write  us  on   your  business  lett 
liead  and  stato  position  you  liold.      If  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  trial   costs  you  n^t  a  penny.      Write 
for    full    particulars   first   if   you    wish,    giving 
dt-aler's  name.     Then  make  trial. 

Address   THE   TOLEDO   METAL    FURNITURE   CO. 
30*^»  OORK  STREKT,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Makers  of  famous  Uhl  Art  Steel  Furniture, 
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The  Fashionable  Fall  Styles 

Because  the  hat  is  the  most  conspicuous  article  of  man's  attire 
its  selection  should  receive  the  most  careful  attention.    To 
wear  one  of  the  Hawes,  von  Gal  Fall  Styles — either  soft 
hat  or  derby — is  to  rest  assured  that  no  one  can  be  better 
hatted,  for  Hawes,  von  Gal  Hats  are  the  utmost  in  quality, 
in  style,  in  finish,  workmanship  and  perfect  fit.    Best  of 
all,  your  dealer  will  guarantee  them — so  do  we. 

Prices,  $3,  $4  and  $5. 


We  care  Makers  of  the 


Celebrated  $3  Hat 


If  lot  at  your  dealer's,  Ivrile  for  our  new  Tall  and  Winter  Style  Sook 
"  (J  "  We  mill  fill  your  order  direct  from  the  factory  if  you  tvill 
indicate  style  tvanted  and  gii^e  your  hat  size,  your  height,  weight 
and  waist  measure.     Add  zs  cents  to  cover  cost  of  expressage. 


Factories : 
DANBURY,  Connecticut 


1178  Broadw^ay,  New  York 


Wholesale  Offices : 
Chicago  Boston 


(§BiiS?ni?n(a25?B© 


When  an  old-established  Compaiu  , 
such  as  tlie  Salt  Lake  Security  c'v 
Trust  Company, well  knowai  for  it 
sound   and    conseiA'ative    manage 
ment,  guarantees  the   safety  of  a 
security,  the  experienced  invest(ii 
places  absolute    confidence  in  tin 
investment.     The  Capital  and  Sur 
plus  ofthis  Company  of  $400,000. (Ml 
and  First  Mortgages  on  Salt  Lake 
Real  Estate  safeguard  our  Secured 
Certificates  yielding  (>%  per  annum . 
Write  for  our  booklet  "F." 

Capital    and   Surplus    $400,000.00 


J 


FE  M£CURRIN-/V?^S. 
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STYLE 
[COnOMY  I 


l!«TERPR00FFDli»i6i 


fJoLLARS&XUFFs 


No  Matter  What  the  Weather 

It  is  alwavs  thp  Barao  with  a  LithoUn  Water- 
jiroofid  Linen  Colliir,  it  the  Bun  shines  or  tho 
rain  pmirs.  It  holds  itsown.  its  sliai.e,  rleanli- 
noss,  neai  ness.  and  has  the  rcciilation  r!ul  I  wh  ite 
surface  of  ordinary,  well-laundered  limn.  It 
never  wilts  nor  frays,  and  if  soiled,  is  wiped 
white  as  new  with  n  damp  cloth.  Figure  out 
the  saving  on  the  present  cost. 
Four  Collars  and  two  pairs  of  Cuffs  will  "  last 
oat"  the  year,— the  price  S'J.OCL 


Collars  25c. 


Cuffs  50c. 


Aviiiil  KuhftiliitPH  and  imihititmf.  If  nut  at  vyr 
dealer's,  send,  ff/i//i|/  stiiles,  size.  Iinw  tnanii.u'ilh 
remitlanee,  and  ve  will  mail,  iitiftpaid.  Slides 
booklet  free  on  reijiiesl. 

THE   FIBERLOID    COMPANY 

7  Wavcrly  Place,  N.  Y. 


his  cancHdacj'  for  mayor,  an<l  a,s  soon  as  he 
wa.s  out  of  jail  registered  a.«  a  \oter  of  Salem 
so  as  to  be  eligible. 

A  few  days  before  election  Howard  and 
Curtis  together  composed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  campaijrn-songs  ever  smig  in 
America, — a  real  classic  in  that  form  of 
"literature."  It  was  published  in  the  Des- 
patch and  sung  about  the  streets  by  enthusi- 
astic citizens  as  the  battle  hymn  of  the  Re- 
form Candidate.  If  it  were  not  so  long,  it 
might  with  interest  be  quoted  here. 

During  those  last  few  days  there  was  more 
demonstration  and  excitement,  a  more  gen- 
eral arousing  of  the  citizens  than  has  oc- 
curred in  that  staid  old  Puritan  city  since 
the  Revolution,  or,  perhaps,  as  some  insist, 
since  the  time  of  Cotton  Mather  and  the 
dreaded  witches.  Finally  came  the  election, 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of 
Arthur  Howard. 

Early  in  the  evening  when  the  returns 
began  to  indicate  the  landslide  in  the  Re- 
form Candidate's  favor,  the  younger  voters 
went  wild  with  enthusiasm.  They  hired  a 
brass  band,  imprest  automobiles,  and  ab- 
ducting Howard  from  the  paint-shop  where 
he  was  preparing  to  get  out  an  "extra" — 
they  paraded  him  through  the  streets  before 
the  admiring  multitude. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  THE  BRUSSELS 
FIRE. 

A\'ERY  great  disaster  in  which  human- 
kind is  concerned  is  sure  to  fumL«h 
examples  of  heroism  which  stand  out  in  vivid 
contrast  to  the  temper  of  the  confused  and 
panic-stricken  crowd.  Tho  there  w-ere  few 
casualties  in  the  disastrous  fire  which  re- 
cently overwhelmed  the  Belgian  and  British 
sections  of  the  Brussels  l-'.xposition,  pluck 
and  daring  were  not  lacking — even  in  the 
brief  time  which  rush  of  the  flames  afforded. 
A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle reports  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  British  section.  As 
soon  as  the  Belgian  section  -w&s  threatened 
they  had  brought  out  the  hose,  but  the  pres- 
sure was  sadly  inadequate.  "All  that  we 
could  obtain,"  said  one  of  the  officials,  "was 
a  tiny  stream  which  resembled  that  made  by 
a  child's  toy  squirt." 

In  fifteen  minutes  the  roof  of  the  Belgian 
section  fell  in  and  the  whole  place  was  gutted. 
It  was  appalling!  The  roar  of  the  flames 
was  terrible!  They  simply  leapt  towards 
the  British  Pavilion,  and  encu-cled  it  greedily. 
We  all  made  a  rush  for  the  office  and  set 
about  saving  tlie  papers  and  documents 
stored  in  the  archives.  It  was  trying  and 
perilous  work. 

As  we  travers<>d  the  building  from  the 
office  to  the  exit  doors  with  our  arms  full 
of  documents,  glass  from  the  windows  began 
to  fall  in  showers,  and  the  electric-light  wires, 
which  were  burnt  through,  fell  across  om- 
path  with  a  fizzling  sound.  Everybody  was 
in  danger  of  being  electricuted  as  well  as 
burnt.  Then  the  roof  began  to  show  signs 
of  goiiig,  and  we  had  to  flee  for  our  lives  after 
contriving  to  save  a  few  armfuls  of  papers. 

Among  others  who  .stayed  by  to  help 
was   Mrs.    lialaam,  the   wife  of   the   British 
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iiccountant.  .She  was  in  thi'  office  at  the 
moment  the  fire  broke  out.  'I'he  crowd  in 
terror  stampeded  wildly  from  the  grounds, 
but  Mrs.   Balaam   i)referrod   the  danger. 

At  the  first  sign  of  danger  Mr.  Balaam 
begged  his  wife  to  fly,  but  the  brave  woman 
absolutely  refused  to  leave  her  husband's 
sitie  and,  imdaunted  l)y  the  onward  rush  of 
the  flames,  she  set  about  saving  the  office 
«i'fects  and  papers  with  the  employees.  She 
was  the  last  to  (>scape,  and  got  safely  out, 
with  her  toilette  ruined  and  her  face  black- 
ened by  the  smoke.  Every  one  in  the 
British  section  speaks  in  uiuiualified  terms 
of  praise  of  the  splendid  example  of  heroism 
shown  by  this  ]<]nglishwoman,  who  unflinch- 
ingly looked  death  in  the  face. 

The  brave  fight  made  against  the  fire  on 
•Sunday  night  in  the  British  section  is  as 
fine  a  record  of  bravery  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  our  country's  annals.  After  the 
five  attendants,  with  the  inadequate  water 
-supply,  hati  found  it  impossil)le  to  stay 
the  advance  of  the  flames,  they  set  about 
.saving  the  contents  of  the  art  furniture  sec- 
tion. They  dragged  out  one  valuable  tap- 
estry, and  would  probably  have  saved  a 
second,  but  they  found  the  door  blocked  by 
the  inrush  of  soldiers  and  police.  These 
men  were  beside  themselves  with  excitement. 
With  fixt  bayonets  they  advanced  toward 
the  little  band  engaged  in  salvage  operations 
and  turned  everybody  out. 

At  the  last  moment,  when  the  encroach- 
ing flames  had  already  eaten  half-way 
through  the  doomed  British  section,  George 
Heather,  one  of  the  attendants,  who  earlier 
had  given  proof  of  such  splendid  courage, 
remembered  that  a  watchdog  belonging  to 
a  Belgian  night  watchman  was  tied  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  building.  The  terrified  howls 
of  the  poor  animal,  which  was  tugging  madly 
at  its  chain,  were  too  much  for  the  humane 
Heather.  At  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life 
he  dashed  through  the  smoke  and  flames  and 
cut  away  the  dog's  collar  with  his  pocket- 
knife,  thus  nobly  saving  its  life.  The  animal 
had,  however,  gone  mad  from  fright,  and 
savagely  bit  its  captor  in  the  face. 

In  the  midst  of  the  raging  fire  a  number 
of  monkeys  in  the  menagerie  foimd  a  way 
of  escape  from  their  cage,  and  one  by  one 
they  crawled  out  of  the  smoke  and  })olted 
for  some  neigh])ormg  trees.  One  gorilla 
returned  to-day  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  as 
if  trying  to  find  its  former  home,  ])ut  nothing 
has  been  seen  of  any  of  the  others. 

After  all,  the  danger  from  the  tlen  ented 
dog  was  but  slight,  compared  with  tl  at  in- 
curred by  the  British  officials  from  the 
animals  in  Bostock's  menagerie,  which  was 
situated  to  the  northwest  of  the  British  sec- 
tion. In  it  were  confined  several  lions,  tigers, 
panthers,  a  number  of  cobras,  and  a  camel. 
As  the  fire  ate  its  way  toward  the  menagerie 
the  fiendish  roaring  of  the  terrified  beasts 
added  another  note  of  horror  to  the  scene. 
As  some  of  the  British  officials  told  me  to-day, 
at  every  moment  while  they  were  busj^  fight- 
ing the  fire  they  expected  that  their  savage 
neighbors  would  succeed  in  l)reaking  loose, 
and  would  be  upon  them.  One  tiger  did 
break  away,  and,  as  panic-mad  as  any  of 
the  human  throng  that  had  fought  so  madly 
to  escape,  dashed  wildly  ai-ound  the  fire-free 
portion  of  the  grounds.  Luckily  it  was  shot 
in  time  by  a  party  of  soldiers.  A  camel  alone 
was  saved.  The  calcined  remains  of  the 
other  captives  in  the  menagerie  may  still 
lie  seen  where  a  lingering  death  overtook 
them. 


Business  Insurance 

An  Advertisement  hy  Klbert  Hubbard 


"NUMBERS  ELIMINATE  CHANCE' 


3HE,  business  corporation  was  a  device  of  the  Romans.  The 
original  idea  came  from  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  suggested  by 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life.  It  was  an  insurance  against  the 
dissolution  of  a  project  in  case  of  death.  The  intent  was  to 
provide  for  the  continuance  and  perpetuity  of  enterprises  which  prob- 
ably no  man  could  carry  out  during  his  lifetime.  The  first  appli- 
cation of  the  corporation  was  for  building  water-systems  and  laying  out  roadways. 
The  corporation  provided  against  stoppage  of  the  work  in  case  of  the  death  of 
any  man  connected  with  it.  ^  But  the  corporate  life  of  a  great  business  is  not 
secure  against  shock,  unless  the  lives  of  its  managers  are  insured  for  the  benefit  of 
the  corporation.  Hence  we  find  the  big  men — the  men  of  initiative  and  enter- 
prise— allowing  their  lives  to  be  insured  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  which 
they  serve,  for  the  corporation's  benefit.  ^  To  guard  'gainst  the  blow  of  the 
business  blizzard  when  an  able  leader  dies,  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
now  issues  a  Corporate  Policy.  The  proceeds  are  made  payable  to  the  Corpor- 
ation, which  is  both  Applicant  and  Beneficiary.  Thus  is  the  Commercial  Craft 
ballasted  and  made  snug  and  secure  when  comes  the  storm.  ^  The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  will  exist  when  every  eye  that  reads  this  page  is  closed 
forever;  when  every  heart  that  now  throbs  is  still;  when  every  brain  through 
whose  winding  bastions  thought  roams  free  has  turned  to  dust.  ^  The  Equitable 
will  live  on,  a  body  without  death,  a  mind  without  decline.  ^  Only  safe,  superior 
and  competent  men  can  secure  life  insurance  nowadays.  Life  insurance  adds  poise, 
power  and  purpose  to  able  men.  If  you  are  helping  to  carry  the  burdens  of  the 
world  and  making  this  earth  a  better  place  because  you  are  here,  perhaps  you  had 
better  write  for  further  information. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

''Strongest  in  the  World'' 

The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE!  None  in  your  town  ?  Then  why  not 
recommend  to  us  some  good  man — or  woman — to  represent  us  there  ? 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


LONG  LIFE 

Brief,    simple,    practical    rules    for    everyday   life. 
Dr.  Kintzing.    12mo,  cloth.    $1.00  ji^f;  by  mail.  S.1.1U. 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 
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Dr.  Pearce  Kintzing  shows  th«t  50!?  of  ail  deaths  are  pre- 
mature, and  are  preventable  through  modern  scientific 
medicine.  His  interesting  manner  of  presenting  the  20th- 
century  principlfs  and  methods  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
and  tliC  vilal  utility  of  hij  advice,  mai^e  his  new  booic 

"Long  Life  and  How  to  Attain  It" 

I  worth   a   great  deal   more  than  the   price — $1    pottpaid  I 
Funk   &    Wagnalls   Company,    New    York        I 


CCV   '^^^  ALTERNATE   SEX 

^%f  J^    Or  Female    Intellect   in    Man  and 
%#Hi#m    the  Masculine  Intellect  in  Woman 

By  Hon.  Charles  G.idfrey  Leland,  F.  R    S.  L.      12ino.  flotli,  ?1.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,        NEW  YORK 


The   Concise 
Standard  Dictionary 

(  Abridged  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  ) 
Contains  the  orthography,  pronunciation,  aind 
meaning  of  about  28,000  words.  There  are  500 
illustrations.  The  design  has  been  to  meet  ade- 
quately the  most  recent  demand  for  an  up-to-date, 
convenient,  and  highly  instructive  dictionary  for  the 
use  of  younger  students  in  public  and  private 
schools.  The  Appendix  contains  many  additions 
of  importance  and.  value  to  the  younger  student. 

For  Sale  at  All  Book,stores 
16mo,  cloth  -  -  Price,  60  cents,  net 

FUNK     &     WAGNALLS     COMPANY 

NEW  YORK       PUBUSHERS  LONDON 
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MuHi-Kopy  acts  alike  in  any  weather. 

Wet  weather — those  damp,  sticky  days  are  the  dread  of  stenographers 
and  all  those  who  use  carbon  paper.  Because  then  ordinary  carbon  paper 
wrinkles  and  curls  and  gets  sticky  and  dirty  to  handle.  And  the  copies  are 
not  as  good  either.  In  fact  those  copies  are  never  as  good  as  they  ought  to 
be,  because  they  smudge,  rub,  fade  and  are  not  perfectly  clean  and  distinct. 


HiTiK9?X 


Carbon 


is  unaffected  by  the  most  varying-  weather.  At  all  times  it  is  neat  and  clean  to  handle 
and  gives  permanent  copies  ttiat  arc  clean,  clear  and  distinct,  won't  rub  or  smudge. 
Wrlf  A  (nw  <^oinn1a  <i1iaof  =1"^  test  it.  Use  it  to  make  100  a/l  good  copies. 
T»  rue  lOr  Oampie  Oneei  jia),-c  20  copies  at  once  and  use  the  sample  for  the 
2(hh  copy.  Employers  and  stenographers  are  invited  to  write.  Mention  your  name, 
firm's  name  and  address,  and  dealer's  name,  please. 

MuLTiKopY  is  made  in  black,  blue,  purple,  green  and  red  in  six 
varieties,  with  manifolding  powers  at  one  writing  as  follows: 
Regular  Finish— Lt.  Wt.,  20:  Medium.  8;  Billing.  6. 
Hard    Finish— Lt.  Wt..  16;  Medium,  6;  Bilimg,  4. 
For  sale  at  most  dealers— any  can  get  it  for  you. 
Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons  are  guaranteed  to  make  75,000  im- 
pressions of  the  letters  "a"  and  "c"  without  clogging  the  type  so  as 
to  show  on  the  paper. 
F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY,  334  Congress  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
Address  letters  to  the  Borne  Office 
S.UEB  OmcES  :  Neir  Tork,  30C-8  Ero!idw.T;  Chicago,  2H  Midiaon  !=t.,  Phil.delphii,  !X)3  Wilnut  St. ;  Pitt.burg,  432  l)i»moi.d  St 
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The  Shoes  Made  By 


THOMAS  CDRT 

INC 


and  offered,  ready  to  wear,  through  lead- 
ing boot  shops  in  the  larger  cities,  should 
not  be  confused  with  or  in  any  way  com- 
pared with  the  widely-heralded  brands  of 
factory-made  shoes,  whether  the  latter  be 
called  ' '  bench  -made  "  —  "  hand-made 
—  or  what  not. 

"Cort"  shoes  are  made  in  a  custom 
shop — not  a  factory — entirely  by  custom 
workmen,  over  lasts  evolved  through  a 
life-time  of  boot-making  to  individual 
measure. 

They  are  of  the"strictest  custom  quality 
and  correctness  and  are  literally,  custom 
boots  in  every  particular  except  price  — 
and  the  fact  that  you  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  them. 

They  are  made  for  both  men  and 
women  and  for  every  occasion  of  street, 
dress  or  sporting  wear. 

They  fetch  from  8  to  15  dollars  at  retail. 

Let  us  tell  you  where  they  may  be  had. 

THOMAS    CORT,   inc. 

ESTAULISHHD  1884 

NEWARK,  N.   J. 

CORT    SHOES    MAY    BB    HAD    IN     PARIS    FROM 
J.  B.  LOUIS  BOUI.ADOU,  39  RUB    DB   CHAILLOT 


Stop  Ducking  and  Peering 
Over  Your  Glasses 


Combine  Near  and  Far  Vision  in  each  Lens 

No  ugly  joininsr  of  two  lenses,  because  the  two  arc 
coalesced  in  one.  No  edges  to  catch  dust.  No 
cement,  conseijuently  no  clouding  of  vision. 

Read  through  the  lower  part  of  KnwTOV.sf.near  view) 

Look  through  the  upper  part  of  K.v.WTOVJS^i/arview) 

Kryptok  Lenses  are  perfect  adjusters  of  vision. 

YoD  can  tell  genaine  Kryptok  Lcntei  by  tbe  abtolately  smooth 
■arface  on  both  tides,  JDst  astlioagh  they  weresingle-Tition 
lenses.    Your  optician  will  fit  yon  with  genuine   Kryptokt. 

Wrifc  ua  for  complete  literature 
rpi        V  t.    \      r'  106  East  23d  St. 

The  Kryptok  tompany.      New  York 


ADVENTURES  OF  AN  ANIMAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

**  PHOTOGRAPHING  wild  animal?/'  ac- 
*■  cording  to  Elwin  Sanborn,  the  official 
photographer  of  the  Bronx  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, New  York,  "  is  a  game  of  patience  com- 
plicated with  paws."  Not  only  must  the 
photographer  be  willing  to  wait  in  broiling 
sun  or  chill  winter  wind  for  his  model  to  "  look 
pleasant,"'  but  on  occasion  he  must  be  ready 
to  make  a  very  speedy  and  successful  depar- 
ture if  he  desires  to  preserve  his  anatomy 
intact.  "I  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Sanborn, 
"  that  I  have  climbed  the  high  fence  surround- 
ing the  elks'  quarters,  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens thirty  times,  with  Stanley,  the  big  bull 
that  heads  the  herd,  snorting  at  my  heels. 
Each  time  I  also  carried  weight,  for  I  had 
to  tote  a  $400  camera  over  a  fence  singularly 
deficient  in  exit  facilities.  But  I've  made 
the  trip  in  safety — so  far." 

Mr.  Sanborn  was  "  discovered,"  so  to  speak, 
by  Director  Hornaday,  -who  found  him  for 
want  of  an  art  teacher  sketching  the  animals 
in  their  enclosures.  Finding  that  the  artist's 
financial  situation  was  deprest,  Dr.  Horna- 
day, attracted  by  the  sketches,  set  Mr.  San- 
born to  work  on  a  guide-book  to  the  Gardens. 
When  this  was  done,  Dr.  Hornaday  set  him 
to  photographing  the  animals  in  all  their 
natural  poses.  In  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  we  read  of  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Sanborn's 
experiences  at  rather  closer  quarters  than 
most  jungle  photographers  get.  The  first 
is  in  his  own  words. 

The  first  animal  I  ever  tried  to  photograph 
was  the  snow-leopard,  a  dangerous  and 
treacherons  brute.  I  went  into  the  cage 
with  the  keeper,  and  the  leopard  did  not  notice 
us  at  all,  apparently.  Just  as  I  had  my 
camera  set,  the  brute  began  to  growl  and 
leapt  on  some  rocks,  so  that  his  position 
was  higher  than  our  heads.  Well,  I  guess 
I  didn't  watch  him  very  closely,  perhaps. 
I  was  green  at  it  you  know,  and  I  was  very 
greatly  interested  in  the  operation  of  my 
new  camera.  I  just  had  my  head  under 
the  cloth — that  was  before  the  day  of  the 
modern  reflecting  machine — when  he  leapt. 
A  patch  of  sunlight  fell  from  the  roof  right 
in  the  center  of  the  cage  and  just  as  he  landed 
in  it,  snarling  and  switching  his  tail,  I  snapt 
him.     It  was  a  bully  picture. 

Then  I  got  busy  changing  the  plate,  when 
the  keeper  spoke  to  me.  That  leopard  had 
leapt  again,  and  w-as  standing  with  his  two 
fore  paws,  equipped  with  their  powerful 
hooked  claws,  around  my  leg.  His  wide 
mouth  was  open  and  over  my  foot,  altho 
he  did  not  actually  touch  me.  The  slightest 
movement  would  have  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  a  rather  nice  foot — at  least  a  foot  I  have 
always  had  a  perhaps  unreasoning  aflection 
for.  I  do  not  remember  just  how  badly  I  was 
frightened.  One  does  not  measm-e  sentiment 
of  that  sort  in  degrees.  But  the  keeper  got 
a  broom  and  filled  the  snow-leopard's  mouth 
with  the  brush,  and  then  whipt  him  back 
to  his  corner  with  a  rawhide  quirt — and  I 
got  out,  gladly. 

The  first  thing  to  make  sure  of  is  whether 
the  animal  is  dangerous  to  you.  The  second 
thing  is  whether  you  are  dangerous  to  the 
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animal.  I  wasn't  postod  on  the  first  or 
I  would  not  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
cage  of  the  blesbok  when  I  tried  to  snap  him. 
The  blesbok  is  a  sort  of  African  aiit(<l()pe,  and 
the  people  who  tell  3'ou  that  all  antelopc^s 
are  kind  and  gentle  are  requested  to  come  up 
and  meet  our  little  Blossy.  I  have  met  bears 
that  I  like  better. 

Another  occasion  when  the  artist  did  not 
"  come  out  so  well  is  told  by  the  reporter. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  adventures 
Sanborn  ever  had  was  with  the  vicuna, 
a  wild  relative  of  the  llama  and  the  camel. 
The  vicuna  is  a  very  capable  man-of-war, 
and  in  his  broad  mouth  are  many  chisel-like 
teeth,  with  which  he  bites.  When  he  gets 
a  satisfactory  hold,  he  hangs  on  until  some- 
thing pulls  out.  Very  few  people  like  to  be 
bitten  by  a  vicuna.  Mr.  Sanl)orn  was  theoret- 
ically familiar  with  those  traits  of  his  little 
four-footed  cousin,  but  did  not  believe 
that  anything  would  happen.  He  had  his 
head  under  the  camera  cloth  when  the 
beast  charged.  The  vicuna  hit  the  camera 
head-on,  and  the  camera  hit  Mr.  Sanborn, 
removing  two  teeth  instantly.  The  keeper, 
who  was  in  the  inclosure  at  the  time,  saw 
Sanborn  standing  there,  half-stunned  and 
bleeding,  and  either  lost  his  head  or  became 
a  hero.  He  hasn't  decided  which.  Any- 
how, lie  leapt  for  that  rough-biting  beast, 
grabbed  it  around  the  neck  and  called  to 
Sanborn  to  get  out.  The  vicuna  took  part 
of  the  keeper's  coat  as  a  guaranty  that  he 
would  call  again,  but  he  was  not  hurt. 


LIGHT    AND    SHADE    IN    CARUSO'S 
CHILDHOOD 

'T^HAT  the  childhood  of  opera  singers  is  as 
-*■  full  of  escapades  and  pranks  as  that  of 
ordinary  mortals  appears  in  the  story  of  the 
early  youth  of  Enrico  Caruso.  In  an  interview 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  from 
the  Atlanta  Journal  the  famous  tenor  relates 
the  troubles  into  which  his  voice  drew  him 
as  a  youngster  on  the  streets  of  Naples. 
Says  he: 

My  voice  has  made  me  famous  in  these 
latter  days,  but  it  got  me  into  scrapes  and 
difficulties  enough  when  I  was  a  ten-year-old 
ragazzo  at  Naples.  All  Neapolitans  are 
musical.  Everybody  sings  from  morning 
to  night.  Consequently  my  parents  paid 
little  attention  to  my  childish  outbursts,  ex- 
cept occasionally,  when  the  treble  became 
too  high  and  piercing,  papa  would  suddenly 
jump  from  his  chair  and  beseech  me  in  the 
name  of  St.  January  and  the  Blest  Madonna 
to  cease  and  give  him  a  moment  of  tranquil 
silence. 

But  about  this  same  time  my  teachers 
at  the  little  parish  school  around  the  corner 
began  to  realize  that  my  voice  was  not  like 
that  of  the  other  children.  Childish  and 
innocent  as  I  was,  they  immediately  began 
to  exploit  and  make  capital  of  me  unknown 
to  my  parents.  A  fat  old  priest  whose  avari- 
cious physiognomy  I  shall  never  forget  used 
to  take  me  away  from  my  lessons  and  trot 
me  around  to  one  after  another  of  the  300 
odd  churches  in  Naples,  where  I  obediently 
sang  whatever  they  demanded.  Sometimes, 
too,  we  went  to  concert  halls.  After  each 
of   these   excursions   the   priest   would   give 
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THIS  is  about  the  service  that  "goes 
with"  the  Burroughs.  No  single  pic- 
ture can  adequately  describe  it.  Of 
course,  first  of  all  is  the  Burroughs  Book- 
keeping Machine  itself — the  greatest  busi- 
ness helper  ever  devised,  and  the  service 
it  gives  you  saving  time,  work  and  worry 
wherever  figures  are  concerned. 

But  that  isn't  the  service  we're  speak- 
ing of  here.  The  service  you  probably 
don't  know  about  is  that  extra  "Burroughs 
Service"  which  goes  with  every  Burroughs 
Machine — the  invaluable  relation  that 
exists  between  the  Burroughs  Company 
and  every  one  of  the  103,750  or  more 
Burroughs  users,  ranging  from  the  "corner 
store,"  using  only  one  of  the  very  simplest 
machines,  to  the  greatest  corporations  and 
the  U.  S.  Government  using  hundreds  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  complete. 

h's  the  service  that  starts  with  the  placing  of  the 
Burroughs  in  your  shop,  your  accounting  department, 
your  stock  room — and  by  which  we  do  more  for  you 
and  the  machine,  after  you  own  it  than  when  w* 
were  trying  to  sell  it  to  you. 

TTiis  is  how  it  works : — 

We'll  say  you've  just  bought  a  Burroughs.  It  is  the 
Burroughs  way  to  give  you  perfect  service,  to  do  more 
than  was  claimed  for  the  machine-  to  save  your  time 
and  your  clerks'  time ;  to  do  your  work  neater — 
absolutely  accurate.  h  is  the  Burroughs  way  to 
have  the  salesman  call  from  time  lo  time,  armed 
with  a  new  idea — to  do  some  particular  detail  of 
your  routine  easier.  You  try  the  plan,  find  it 
markedly  successful.  You  begin  to  realize  that  in 
buying  the  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  you 
have  obtained  something  much  more  than  a  mere 
machme.  One  day,  during  the  noon-hour  horse- 
play, the  bookkeeper's  assistant  stumbles  and  throws 
down  the  Burroughs — just  at  a  time  you  need  it 
most.  "  What  to  do  ?  "  —  there's  a  Burroughs  man 
right  at  the  end  of  the  telephone  —  tell  him,  and  in 
double  quick  time,  with  scarcely  any  delay  for 
you,  a  new  machine  is  installed  free  until  yours  is 


repaired.  Your  machine  needs  cleaning  at  t>mes — • 
but  why  should  you  do  it,  when  there's  a  Burroughs 
expert  who  will  do  it  much  better  and  quicker? 
Call  him.  Our  constantly  working  Inventions  De- 
partment— composed  of  some  of  the  greatest  living 
mechanicians,  are  ready  to  invent  and  perfect  a 
machine  that  just  fits  into  your  particular  line.  That 
machine  is  then  offered  you  as  being  still  mote 
useful  for  your  purposes. 
The  result  of  all  this? 

You  are  satisfied.      You  yourself  are  our  best  future 
customer. 

1^  Don't  you  see  that  even  though  this 
Burroughs  Service  costs  us  $300,000  a 
year  to  maintain,  we  couldn't  afford  not 
to  because  it's  more  than  worth  that  to  us 
and  our  customers.  Can't  you  feel  now 
as  we  do,  that  it  is  not  so  much  just  a 
machine  as  it  is  this  rounded  "service"  that 
we  are  selling  you.  Don't  take  our  word 
for  it,  but  make  us  prove  it. 

If  you  are  interested  in  "A  Better 
Day's  Work,"  write  us  (using  letterhead) 
for  our  unique  book  under  that  title.  Now 
in  its  fourth  edition — 192  pages — 100,000 
already  distributed. 

Other  books:  "Why  Don't  You 
Go  Home  ?" — a  48-page  book  for  retail- 
ers.      Also,    "  Cost    Keeping   Short 

Cuts,"      188     pages,     giving     simplified 
methods  for  cost-keeping  departments. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  Visible  Adding  and  List- 
ing Machine,  many  advantages  are  offered  in  our 
Pike  Model.  A  few  of  its  features  are :  Visible 
printing,  visible  totals,  low  and  flexible  keyboeird, 
typewriter  carriage,  printing  in  one,  two  or  three 
colors,  item  counter,  bell  signal,  non-printing  key, 
eliminating  or  non-add  key,  instantly  interchange- 
able for  hand  or  electricity,  and  ribbon  can  be 
changed  in  three  minutes. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

49  Burroughs  Block  Detroit,  Michigan 

European  Headquarters :  65  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.  C,  England 
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Floor  Varnish 

is  heel-proof,  water-proof,  mar-proof.     Prove  this. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Panel  finished  with  "6I«" 

Test  it.    Sold  everywhere.    Floor  booklet  free. 

PRATT&LAMBERT  VARNISHES 

iSfc"^^  Established  61  Years  j^.n'cluiS 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  nn<l  ICstiiii:ites  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

HAND-SEWED     QUOETQ 

PROCESS      ori\/E^o 

MEN'S  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  &,  $5.00 
WOMEN'S  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  "      ^ 

BOYS'  $2.00,  $2.50  and  $3.00 , 
THE  STANDARD 
FOR   30   YEARS 
They  are  absolutely  the  most 
popular  and  best  shoes  for 
the  price  in  America.  They 
are  the  leaders  everywhere 
becausethey  hold  their  shape, ' 
fit  better,   look    better  and 
wear  longer  than  other  makes. 
They  are  positively  the  most 
economical  shoes  for  you  to  buy. 
W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  arc 
stamped  on  the  bottom  —  value  guaranteed. 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE!  Ifyourdealer 
cannot  supply  you  write  for  Mail  Order  Catalog. 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  17X  Spark  St.,  Brockton.  Mass. 
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Every  Genuine   Mallory 

Cravenetted   Hat   Bears 

This  Trade-Mark 

Style 

New,  exclusive  shapes  and  shades 
—becoming  refined  lines — absolutely 
correct  style— the  finest  fur  felt. 

Since  1823  Mallory  Hats  have 
been  famous  for  their  quality  and 
style. 

Service 

In  these  hats  you  also  get  the 
weather-proof  feature,  which  comes 
from  the  cravenetting  process. 

You  can  get  this  exclusive  weather 
insurance  only  in  Mallory  Hats. 

This  treatment  does  not  change 
the  texture  or  appearance  of  the 
material  at  all — simply  makes  it 
weatherproof.  That  is  why  Mallory 
Hats  stay  new. 

All  That  You  Like 
In  a  Hat 

$3.00,  $3.50  and  $4.00 


Dealers  Everywhere 
Have   Them 


Send  for  Free 
Booklet 


In  New  York  City,  1133  Broadway 
In  Boston,    412  Washington  Street 

E.  A.  Mallory 
&  Sons 

13  Astor  PI, 
Cor.  B'livay 
New  York 


Fsctory : 
Danbury 
Connecticnt 


JOHN  BROWN 

AND  HIS  MEN,  with  some  account  of  the 
Roads  they  Traveled  to  reach  HARPP^R'S 
FERRY.     By  Richard  J.   Hinton.   $1.50. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  recently  in  his  great 
speech  at  Osawatoiiiie,  Kansas,  referred  most  touch- 
iiiijly  and  eloquently  to  John  IJrown  and  liis  unique 
I)lace  in  American  history.  Here  is  just  the  book 
that  will  amplify  Col.  Roosevelt's  words.  It  ffives 
the  whole  story  of  his  remarkable  career,  with  an 
apuendi.x  of  the  important  documents  prepared  by 
John  I5rown  relating  directly  to  enternrises  against 
Ameriran  slavery  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street  New  York 


me  cand}'  and  apples,  promising  more  sweet- 
meats the  next  day  on  condition  that  I  said 
nothing  at  home. 

Months  later  I  learned  that  this  singing, 
for  which  I  thought  a  handful  of  sugar  plimis 
was  splendid  pay,  was  netting  my  teachers 
considerable  sums  of  money,  not  one  soldo  of 
which  ever  fovind  its  way  into  my  pocket. 

Then,  one  day,  there  came  to  visit  us  a 
friend;  perhaps  a  distant  relative  of  the  fam- 
ily. I  do  not  know.  Only  I  remember  she 
had  a  figure  like  an  omnibus  and  a  face  like 
a  grenadier.     I  didn't  love  her  much. 

However,  the  first  evening  she  arrived,  it 
seem.s,  I  was  out  in  the  back  yard  under  an 
oraug3-tree  singing  to  split  my  lungs.  As 
the  first  notes  fljvv  upward  to  where  she  sat 
with  tlie  papa  and  the  mamma,  she  threw  up 
her  huids  in  ecstasy  and  cried: 

"Che  voce!  che  bella  voce!  E  un  angelo 
chi  canta!" 

"  Angel !  Bah ! "  retorted  my  matter-of  fact 
father,  "it  is  only  that  Httle  demon  of  an 
Enrico  who  gives  our  tortured  ears  no  peace 
by  day  or  night.  " 

But  the  woman  insisted  that  she  had  found 
a  treasure  and  that  my  serious  education  and 
the  cultivation  of  my  voice  must  be  under- 
taken at  once.  I\Iy  parents  agreed  that  she 
might  do  as  shs  liked,  so  one  fine  morning  ofi 
I  marched  with  my  new  benefactre.s.s. 

I  still  lived  at  home,  but  went  to  her  house 
every  day  to  be  given  lessons  in  reading, 
writing,  and,  above  all,  in  the  true  Italian 
language.  Up  until  that  time  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  speak  the  Neapolitan  dialect, 
the  patois.  I  was  a  strong-headed  youngster, 
and  I  still  spoke  it  when  I  chose,  whether 
the  old  grenadier  liked  it  or  not.  She  fussed 
day  after  day  until  she  lost  patience,  and 
finally  she  slapped  my  face.  I  ran  home 
crying,  and  never  went  to  see  her  again.  So 
Ijack  to  the  parish  school  I  was  sent.  My 
experience  with  the  woman  had  made  me 
lazy  and  averse  to  study. 

Nor  was  Enrico's  voice  the  only  quality 
to  lead  him  out  of  the  beaten  path.  The 
rod  of  the  elder  Caruso  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary and  the  singer  evidently  has  not  for- 
gotten its  effect.     AVe  read: 

It  was  in  the  springtime,  la  bella  prima- 
vera,  so  instead  of  going  to  school  I  nuidc 
friends  with  the  urchins  of  the  streets,  and 
played  truant — hookey,  you  call  it — for  one 
solid  month.  All  this  time  my  ])arents 
tliought  I  was  at  my  books,  but  one  day  a 
gossiping  neighbor  told  them  the  truth,  anil 
next  day  when  I  set  out  as  usual,  my  father 
was  spying,  half  a  block  behind,  tho  I  little 
suspected  it. 

You  know  that  great,  wrought-iron  grille 
in  front  of  the  central  railway  station  at 
Na])les?  Well,  tlie  idea  struck  me  that  it 
would  be  a  delightful  amusement  to  climb 
like  a  monkey,  hand  over  hand,  to  the  toj). 
So  up  I  started,  agile  as  an  ape,  hapi)y  as 
the  wortliless  little  rascal  that  I  was.  Hut, 
alas,  my  father,  with  a  stout  riding-whii), 
had  followed,  and  was  standing  right  below. 
He  said  nothing  and  let  me  climb  on,  imtil 
I  was  too  high  to  dare  to  jump  back  to  earth, 
and  then  without  the  least  preliminary  warn- 
ing h(>  gave  me  tlie  thrashing  of  my  lif(\  ] 
coiddn't  get  down.  I  tried  in  vain  to  climb 
up  out  of  reach  of  the  lash.  It  was  a  salutary 
drubbing  and  T  think  it  made  me  a  better  boy. 
.\t  any  rate,  I  followed  him  mc{>kly  home- 
ward and  never  played  truant  again. 
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SINGING    LESSONS    FOR    STREET 
VENDERS 

IF  the  efforts  of  Miss  (Jiiroline  E.  V>'onzc'll 
are  successful  the  raucous  cry  of  the 
hawker  as  he  advertises  in  the  ancient  way, 
"a-a-puls,"  "cha-a-arco',"  and  "ay-y-cash- 
clo',"  will  cease  to  rend  the  ears  of  the  pub- 
lic, not  by  becoming  any  less  vociferous,  but 
by  attracting  the  public  ear  with  a  good 
"singing"  tone.  Miss  Wenzell  is  a  younf 
college  graduate  with  a  keen  sociological  in- 
terest, and  very  shortly  after  she  was  grad- 
uated she  discovered  a  new  field  of  educa- 
tional activity.  She  was  living  in  a  district 
of  Boston  in  which  pedlers  were  especially 
numerous,  and  where  the  ragman's  call 
has  usurped  the  function  of  Chanticleer. 
A  writer  in  the  Boston  Post  tells  us  of 
Miss  Wenzell's  experience  in  making  musical 
ragmen : 

AVithout  consulting  any  of  her  friends,  who 
she  knew  would  cry  down  the  project  as 
ridiculous,  one  morning  about  two  months 
a^o  Miss  ■\^'enzell  selected  an  alleyway 
through  which  a  line  of  these  peddlers  make 
their  way  daily,  and  waited.  As  fast  as  the 
pedlers  appeared,  she  stopt  them.  Each 
pedler  was  asked  his  nationality,  how  long 
he  had  been  in  the  country,  whether  he  was 
married  or  not,  and  how  much  English  he 
knew. 

Gradually  getting  their  confidence.  Miss 
Wenzell  next  asked  them  how  many  custom- 
ers they  had  in  a  day  and  whether  the 
majority  of  them  were  Americans  or  foreign- 
born  citizens.  Whereupon,  using  their  an- 
swers, that  more  of  their  "own  people" 
bought  from  them,  as  an  argument  to  con- 
vince them  that  if  they  spoke  better  Eng- 
lish, and  cried  their  wares  more  plainly 
and  musically,  their  customers  would  be 
doubled  and  trebled,  she  got  their  attention, 
and  then  and  there  she  gave  her  "class  " — 
four  pedlers — their  first  lesson  in  street,  or 
commercial,  English. 

Elated  at  her  first  success,  the  next  morn- 
ing Miss  Wenzell  again  went  to  her  alley 
station,  and  that  day  her  class  was  increased 
to  six.  Two  of  these  were  strawberry  ped- 
lers, one  was  an  ol'  clo'  expert,  and  the 
remaining  three  were  ragmen  and  junk  deal- 
ers. Miss  Wenzell  found  her  audience  in- 
terested and  respectful,  with  a  genuine  desire 
to  learn,  and  under  her  instruction  they  all 
progressed  rapidly.  Within  another  two 
days  one  of  these  junkmen  had  appeared 
with  a  large  wooden  box  which  was  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  alley  as  a  seat  for  the 
"teacher,"  and  the  "ragmen  school"  was 
permanently  established. 

For  the  past  two  months,  in  a  small  alley- 
way off  Washington  Street,  near  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  in  the  South  End,  Miss 
Wenzell,  college  graduate  and  student  cf 
sociological  conditions,  has  held  forth  to  her 
unusual  class.  The  sessions  have  been  held 
three  times  a  week.  Just  how  much  she  be- 
lieves in  her  unique  school  the  young  Vassar 
girl  is  perfectly  willing  to  state  at  any  hour, 
and  she  is  as  proud  of  her  enterprise  as  any 
college  professor  is  of  his  Avork.  Aside  fron: 
the  plea  on  which  she  has  secured  the  good 
will  of  her  "students,"  however,  Miss  Wen- 
zell claims  that  her  real  object  is  the  im.- 
provement  of  a  hitherto  neglected  branch 
of  the  city  problem. 

"The  first  idea  I  got  about  this  school," 
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Victor  ir,  $32.50 
Other  styles  f  ioto$25o 


We  want  you  to  know  this  wonderful  musical  instrnnieiit  as  we  IcnoAv  it ; 

to  hear  it  and  realize  as  Ave  do  the  height  of  perfection  :t  has  reached  in 

recent  years  ;  to  enjoy  with  us  and  the  thousands  v;pon 

thousands   of  Victor   owners,  the  world's  best  music, 

played  as  you  have  never  heard  it  before. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  hear  the  Victor.  Go  today  to  the 
nearest  Victor  dealer's,  and  he  will  gladly  play — without  obli- 
gation— any  Victor  music  you  want  to  hear. 

And  be  sure  to  hear  the  Victor- Victrola 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,   Camden,   N.  J.,  u.  s.  a. 

BerliiiLT  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 
New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  o(  each  month 
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DURABLE. 
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|.       J   Cotton,  2ac.,SUk,  51 

^^"v*^         aiaiknl  on  receipt  o 


GEORGE  FROST  CO., 
Eoston,  Mass. 


,  See  that  Boston  (tAk 
I  TICK  IS  stamped 
i-r.-^eeu^-^t      —.-J  on  the  clasp. 


It  is  easy  to  get 
the  ricrht  olobe  for 
every  electric  light, 
because  1  make 
over  two  thousand 
kinds.  I  make  all 
shapes.  My  cata- 
logue tells  about 
them.      It  is  free. 

I  also  make  a 
lamp  chimney  for 
every  size  and  style  of  burner. 
My  chimneys  are  made  of 
:  Macbeth  "Pearl  Glass"  — and 
:  they  all  bear  my  name.  The\' 
will  not  crack  from  heat.  The\' 
give  perfect  combustion,  a  per- 
fect draft  and  a  perfect  ligh^. 

Writi;  me  foi  my  Index  and  find  oiit  what  chininoy 
;    to  t;et  for  your  l;imp. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburcrh 


Keg.  U.  S.  fat.  Off, 
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LUCKY 
CURVE 


FOUNTi^l 


This  curved  ink  feed — 
the  Lucky  Curve — pic- 
tured here,  makes  the 
Parker  pre-eminently 
cleanly. 

Common  foiintiiin  penshave 
Ftrjiight  ink  feeds.  Inkstioks 
in  straight  ink  feeds  after  the 
pen  is  returned  to  jour  i)ocket.  un- 
til nir  expanded  in  the  reservoir  by 
the  heat  of  the  body  forces  the  ink 
rut  into  ihe  cap.  where  it  soils  fin- 
pers  and  linen  when  you  next  re- 
move the  cap  to  write.  But  the 
Parker  curverf  ink  feed— the  Lucky 
(Inrve— is  eelf-draining.  It  clears 
itself  of  ink  as  soon  as  >ou  stop  writ- 
ing. No  ink  in  the  ink  feed,  none 
can  be  forced  into  the  cap. and  only 
the  Parker  has  a  self-draining  curv- 
ed ink  feed -the  Lucky  Curve. 

Sold  on  Test  Trial 

Any  dealer  will  let  you  carry  ii 
Parker  10  days  before  he  c.ills  it  a 
sale.  If  the  pen  doesn't  meet 
your  expertations  he  will  refund 
your  money. 

The  Parker  Jack-Knife 
Saifety  Fountain  Pen 

This  surely  is  the  wizard  of  fovmtaiii 
pens.  Carry  it  upside  down,  if  need  l)e, 
or  flat  in  your  lower  vest  poeket.  or 
even  in  your  trousers  pocket  witll  your 
.jack-knife— 2<  won't  leak.  It  easily 
;ities  into  a  lady's  purse  or  shopping' 
huf?.  Siniplicit.v  itself  in  construction. 
No  valves,  springs  or  disappeariui: 
inechanisui-  It's  a  novel,  handy  i)en 
that  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Baby  size  like  illustration,  with 
No.  2  goldpen,  $2.50;  with  larger 
size  gold  pen,  $3  00,  $4.00,  $5.00 
and   upward,   according  to  size  I 
and  ornamentation.  ; 

Parker  Pens,  standard  $1.50  to 
$260.00.  Catalog  free.  If  yuu  can't 
find  a  dealer,  write  direct 

Parker  Pen  Company 

GEO.  S.  PARKER,  Pres. 

142  Mill  Street    -    Janesville,  Wis. 

BRANCHES-Parker  Pen  Co  .  11  Park 
Row,  New  York  City  (retail);  Canadian 
Branch.  Buntin,  Gillies  &  ('o..  Hamil- 
ton and  Montreal,  Ciinida;  European 
Branch.  Parker  Pen  Co.,  Stuttgart, 
,\.tual  si7e      Germany. 


433  Chances  to  1  there's  a  book  in  the 
new,  1910,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company's 

CATALOG  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

which  will  interest  j'ow — for  we  have  just  counted 
433  separate  titles  in  this  new  catalog.  There 
are  hooks  on  every  conceivahle  subject,  from 
"Fiction"  to  "NewThoufrht"and  "Helps  for 
the  Young-."  Full  atid  complete  descriptions 
of  each  hook. 

A  copy  of  this  interetling  catalog  belongs  to  you  as  a  reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest.   Merely  ask  for  it  on  a  postal  card. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  *'nIw  york' 


"My  Musical  Memories"  'A%^!%T^li 

preacher-violirist,  a  book  of  intense  and  fascinating  interest 
for  ntusicti/ amateurs  and,  indeed,  all  lovers  of  tnusic.  The 
author  describes  his  feelings  on  hearing  great  music — such 
as  the  original  performances  of  Wagner's  masterpieces  at 
Bavreuth,  the  wonderful  playing  of  Paganini,  etc.,  etc. — 
and  liy  his  intimate  anecdotes  makes  you  feel  an  almost 
personal  relation  of  friendship  for  these  grand  musicians. 
"Old  Violins,"  "Paganini,"  "Wagner,"  "  Nibelungen 
Ring,""  Parsifal,""  Liszt,"  etc.,  etc.  Price,  in  neat  cloth, 
%\  postpaid;  paper  edition,  25  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY     ■      New  York  and  London 


says  Miss  Wenzell,  "was  a  j'car  ago,  when 
I  was  abroad  for  the  summer.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  me  as  one  of  the  greatest  cou- 
t lasts  to  the  ordinary  American  city  was 
!  he  street  life  of  the  big  and  httle  cities  and 
the  towns  of  Europe.  The  charm,  the  gai- 
ety of  the  streets  really  held  a  tremendous 
attraction  for  me.  The  Italian  cities  were 
especially  noticeable  for  this  feature.  There 
the  street  venders  were  objects  of 
tremendous  interest  to  me,  and  I  never 
tired  of  listening  to  them  and  watching 
them. 

"Of  course,  in  every  city  abroad  much  of 
the  trading  is  done  in  the  streets.  This  has 
been  carried  on  since  time  imniemorial,  and 
there  the  street  venders  have  real  traditions 
that  make  their  work  almost  as  highly  spe- 
cialized in  its  way  as  are  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. Then,  again,  there  is  the  artistic 
nature  of  the  problem  that  comes  out  Jit 
every  turn.  However,  whether  it  was  due 
to  the  language  or  something  else,  the 
markedly  nausical  quality  of  these  street 
cries  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and 
when  I  got  back  to  An^erica  I  was  ashamed 
at  the  way  these  transplanted  foreigners 
abused  their  opportunities  of  making  the 
streets  pleasing  and  picturesque  with  their 
cries,  which  sounded  hideous  and  unattract- 
ive. Altho  it  wasn't  tiU  this  spring  that  I 
determined  to  try  a  little  experiment,  I  had 
the  project  in  mind  all  the  time,  and  even  if 
Boston  does  laugh  at  me  now,  I  am  going 
to  show  it  something  that  it  didn't  believe 
existed. 

"  The  ordinary  street  cries,  of  which  there 
are  about  a  half-dozen  in  common  use,  are 
susceptib'e  of  almost  any  variety  of  changes, 
and  all  of  them  in  a  musical  key.  As  an  ex- 
periment, since  I  have  taken  up  this  work 
along  with  my  other  studies,  I  have  worked 
out,  in  several  cases,  a  definite  musical  no- 
tation which  seemed  best  adapted  to  my 
men.  Three  of  them  do  wonderfully  well 
with  them,  and  all  of  them  have  improved 
100  per  cent.  Any  of  the  six  men  who  have 
come  to  me  regularly  can  be  heard  a  block, 
and  their  cries  are  musical  and  clear.  They 
do  not  roar  out  like  wild  beasts,  and  they 
do  not  mumble  their  words,  and  the  l^est 
part  of  it  all  is  that  they  are  teaching  what 
they  know  to  others  that  are  in  the  same 
business." 

Miss  Wenzell  goes  to  her  school  three 
times  a  week.  She  arrives  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  As  a  rule,  two  or  three  of 
these  men  are  waiting  for  her  in  the  alley- 
way, and  they  all  give  her  a  pleasant  "good 
morning"  in  excellent  English. 

Miss  Wenzell  seats  herself  on  her  box  and 
the  men  stand  in  front  of  her.  She  first  talks 
with  them,  asking  them  about  their  busi- 
ness of  the  day  before,  inquires  for  the 
health  of  their  families,  and  all  the  time  cor- 
rects their  English,  and  tells  them  how  to 
pronounce  their  words  properlj'. 

Often  there  are  one  or  two  new  recruits, 
and  those  she  takes  in  hand  at  once.  The 
instruction  in  itself  is  very  simple.  The 
girl  first  finds  out  what  the  man  is  selling 
and  suggests  what  expression  he  will  use  to 
call  out  his  wares.  She  then  tells  him  how 
to  pronounce  the  words.  The  third  and  last 
instruction  is  that,  when  calling  out  on  the 
street,  he  must  hollow  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
as  much  as  possible,  keeping  the  tongue  as 
flat  as  possible — in  other  words,  the  usual 
instructions  of  a  singing  teacher  for 
the  production  of  a  ^ood  ringing  "head- 
tone." 


DIAMOND 


If  you  are  par- 
ticular about  the 
appearance  of 
your  shoes  you  will 
insist  on  DIAMOND 
FAST  COLOR  EYELETS, 
the  kind  that  Ccin't  wear  brassy.  Newly 
all  high  grade  shoes  have  them  and  they 
ate  the  only  guarantee  against  a  shabby  and 
worn  out  appeetrance  of  the  shoe.  You 
can  tell  them  by  the  liltle  diamond  -^^^ 
shaped  trade  mark,  slightly  raised  on  the  sur- 
face of  each  eyelet.  Look  for  and  insist  on 
it  as  it  is  a  guarantee  of  shoe  quality. 
United  Fast  Color  Eyelet  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


When  you  buy 
a  pair  of  shoes 

insist  on  having  put  in 

"NF"  10  Shoe  Laces 

10  cents  per  pair 

They  are  tubular,  with  patented 
hold-fast  tips,  and  stand  a  strain  of 
200  lbs.  to  the  foot  without  break- 
ing. They  will  save  you  the  bother 
of  broken  laces. 

Another  pair  free  if  they  don't 
last  at  least  6  months. 

At  all  shoe,  dry-goods,  and  men's 
furnishing  stores.  Write  for  illus- 
trated booklet  showing  completeline. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 

Dept.  E  Reading,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  famous   Nufashond   Silk  Oxford 
Laces  and  Corset  Laces. 
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A  VOLUNTEER  WITH  FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE 

TO-DAY  there  are  few  survivors  of  that 
Httle  band  of  vohintecr  nurses,  which 
sailed  witli  Florence  Nightingale  for  the 
Crimea  on  that  early  morning  fifty-six  years 
ago.  One  of  them,  now  eighty-six  years  old, 
is  Mother  St.  George,  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Faithful  Virgin,  Upper  Norwood,  England. 
A  representative  of  the  London  Daibj  Chron- 
icle describes  for  us  Mother  St.  George's 
memories  of  the  eventful  occasion.  Tho 
somewhat  infirm  and  given  to  seeing  few 
from  outside  the  convent,  she  broke  her 
rule  of  seclusion  "just  for  the  opportunity 
of  saying  something  good  about  Florence 
Nightingale." 

She  was  an  ideal  woman,  full  of  quiet  good- 
ness, of  kindness,  and  of  wonderful  organizing 
ability.  To  us,  her  Roman  Catholic  helpers, 
she  was  always  thoughtful,  tactful,  and  con- 
siderate, and  there  is  no  shadow  of  truth 
in  any  suggestion  that  she  treated  us  un- 
justly. I  wish  all  Catholics  were  as  good  as 
she  was. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  night  when  the 
call  came  for  us  to  go.  I  had  only  just 
taken  the  veil  then,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
delicate.  People  had  said  when  I  was 
17  that  I  should  not  live  till  I  was  21.  I 
had  had  no  experience  at  nursing  whatever. 
I  would  faint  at  the  mere  sight  of  blood  from 
a  cut  finger. 

It  was  a  peaceful  Sunday  evening.  We 
were  just  going  to  rest  about  9  o'clock, 
when  a  horseman — for  there  were  no  tele- 
grams in  those  days — came  riding  furiously 
up  to  the  convent  door.  It  was  a  messenger 
from  Monsignor  Grant,  asking  for  five  of 
us  nuns  to  go  out  to  the  Crimea  immediately. 
We  were  to  be  at  London  Bridge  at  6 
o'clock  next  morning.  You  may  imagine  the 
excitement. 

The  message  was  read  out.  Who  would 
volunteer?  Would  you  believe  it? — every 
hand  was  raised!  So  it  came  to  a  question 
of  choice,  and  I  was  among  the  five  chosen. 
As  you  can  understand,  we  none  of  us  slept 
that  night.  There  was  hardly  time  even 
to  think  about  packing.  We  were  at  London 
Bridge  punctually  at  6  o'clock. 

There  were  very  few  people  to  see  us  off 
from  London,  as  it  was  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  we  had  a  grand  dinner  at  Boulogne 
and  afterward  at  Paris,  and  so  we  went  on, 
with  receptions  all  the  way,  to  Marseilles. 
There  we  were  kept  for  three  days,  waiting 
for  our  ship — the  Vectis.  When  it  did  arrive 
I  remember  it  was  a  Friday,  and  the  captain 
did  not  want  to  sail  because  it  was  unlucky. 

But  Miss  Nightingale  had  her  way.  Then 
a  black  cat  appeared  on  board.  They  made 
sure  then  that  we  were  going  to  be  ship- 
wrecked, and  the  animal  was  throwTi  uncere- 
moniously into  the  sea.  Sure  enough  we 
were  nearly  wrecked  in  the  Dardanelles. 
The  pilot  said  the  ship  was  saved  because 
there  were  nuns  on  board.  Miss  Nightingale 
was  terribly  seasick  and  wretchedly  ill  when 
we  arrived  at  Scutari,  but  there  was  no 
time  to  think  about  illness  then,  for  there 
were  the  poor  fellows  waiting  for  us. 

Such  a  scene !     Never  shall  I  forget  the 

•  horrors  of  that  hospital  at  Scutari.     It  was 

like  a  huge  slaughter-house — wounded  men 

/lying  with  mangled  limbs  on  the  open  pave- 


Why  a 

''South  Bend"  Watch 

Costs  More 


A  "  South  Bend  "  Watch  costs  more  than  an 
ordinary  watch  because  of  the  intricate  care 
and  superlative  quality  of  workmanship  put 
into  its  manufacture. 

You  are  proud  to  carry  a  "South  Bend" 
because  this  superiority  shows — not  only  in  the 
looks  of  the  watch  but  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  tells  the  time. 

A  "South  Bend"  Watch  must  be  put  to- 
gether so  carefully  and  the  parts  finished  so  per- 
fectly that  it  will  run  without  a  hairspring. 
That  is  a  test  all  "  South  Bend"  Watches 
must  s'.and. 

It  takes  six  months  just  to  make  such  a  watch. 
Another  six  months  are  often  spent  in  adjust- 
ments and  in  regulation.  This  means  that  a  full 
year  is  sometimes  spent  on  the  watch  before  it 
is  deemed  up  to  our  standard.  There  are  over 
250  inspections  on  a  "  South  Bend  "  Watch. 

You  can't  expect  a  common  watch  to  do  as 
well,  for  common  watches  are  not  made  with 
equal  attention  to  detail. 

Why  a  "South  Bend"   Watch 
Keeps  Time  Best  for  Its  Owner 

No  watch,  not  even  a  "  South  Bend,"  will 
keep  accurate  time  in  everyone's  pocket  without 
a  personal  adjustment.  A  watch  needs  to  be 
adjusted  not  only  to  heat,  cold  and  position,  but 
to  the  owner's  personality. 

A  watch  has  a  tendency  to  run  faster  when 
lying  flat  than  when  in  an  upright  position.  If 
your  business  or  habits  of  life  cause  you  to  lean 
over  a  great  deal  or  move  quickly  or  walk  all 
day,  your  watch  is  affected.     But  a  high-grade 


jeweller  can  regulate  a  "South  Bend  '  Watch 
to  neutralize  your  actions  so  well  that  the  watch 
will  keep  perfect  time  for  you,  although  it  may 
vary  in  someone  else's  pocket  under  other 
conditions. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  a  "  South  Bend  " 
Watch  costs  more  than  common  watches. 

Only  reputable  dealers  sell  "  South  Bend " 
Watches. 

Go  to  one  of  them  and  have  him  show  you 
a  "South  Bend"  Watch  and  explain  more 
fully  just  what  "personal  adjustment"  means 
and  how  necessary  it  is.  Write  for  our  highly 
interesting  free  book,  "  How  Good  Watches 
Are  Made."  You'll  read  every  word  if  you 
read  the  first  page. 

South  Bend  Watch  Company 

Dept.  I,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


The  ''South  Bend"  Watch 


Perfect  Time   all  the  Time 


Frozen  in  Ice—  Keeps 
Perfect   Time 


. — 


Special  Railroad  Movement 

A  new  "South  Bend"  model  called  the  "  Studebaker  " 
—  it  is  a  masterpiece 

A  railroad  watch  must  run  absolutely  without  the  slightest  variation,  for 
every  watch  is  inspected  by  railroad  inspectors  every  fifteen  days.  In  the 
"  Studebaker  "  we  have  produced  a  watch  that  can  gtt  "  perfect  scores" 
at  every  test. 

You  can  buy  the  watch  (without  case)  of  a  retail  jeweler,  a  17-jewel 
movement,  for  $24,  and  a  21  -jewel  movement,  for  $35. 

Send  us  dealer's  name  i(  he  hasn't  this  watch. 
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Types  From  City  Streets 

By   Hutchins  Hapgood,   with   eight   full- 
page  drawings  by  Glenn  O.  Coleman.    lamo, 
cloth.     Price  $1.50,  7tei;hy  mail,  $1.55. 

Mr.  Hapgood,  who  will  be  well  remembered  as 
the  author  of  "The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto"  (of 
which    a    new    edition    has  just    appeared), 
has   undertaken  in  this  volume  to  present  a 
record  of  his  actual  experience  in  observing  un- 
usual phases  of  life  in  the  underworld  of  New 
York.    He  has  aimed  not  so  much  to  picture 
the    squalid  side  of  that  life  as    its    charm. 
Among  the  types  selected  are  not  only  Bowerv 
boys,  crimina  s,  small   politicians,    "spieler" 
girls,  and  Bowery  "  cruisers  "  but  Bohemians 
of  the  higher  type,  men-about-town,  artists,  etc. 
"It  is  a  very  real  book  and  extremely  i*-  L^rest- 
ing." — Lincoln  Steffcns. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York. 

AN    ENTIRELY  NEW,  UP-TO-DATE  WORK 

IMPURE 

What  articles  are  adulterated  ?  Is  your  butcher  com- 
plying with  the  law?  How  about  his  meat,  his  lard,  etc.  ? 
Are  you  posted  on  the  pure  food  laws?  How  about 
your  milkman?  Is  your  condensed  milk  all  right? 
What  about  your  vegetables  -  are  they  "freshened  "  by 
chemicals?  Sugar  and  molasses  are  easily  adulterated, 
are  yours?  Why  not  get  posted  on  the  law  and  learn 
how  to  protect  yourself  and  family?  "The  New  En- 
cyclopedia of  Social  Reform  "  will  make  you  wise  on 
these  matters.     Price,  i2mo,  cloth,  jS/.so. 

FOOD 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Broadway  knows  what's 
what. 

A^alues  and  styles. 

Our  retail  clothing-  busi- 
ness has  grown  from  liun- 
dreds  to  millions  a  year, 

^Ve'vc  made  ijood  on 
Broadway. 

Men  and  bo}s  from  all 
over  the  land  come  to  us  for 
the  best  of  clothing,  ready 
to  wear. 

Our  three  Broadway  stores 
are  ready  now  with  our  Fall 
styles. 

You  may  find  them  nearer 
home — a  few  of  the  best 
clothiers  in  the  larger  cities 
have  our  clothes. 

If  not,  write  us. 

Rogers   Peet   &   Company 
New  York  City 

asS  Broadway     S42  Broadway      1302  Broadway 
at  Warren  St.  at  i^th  St.  at  34th  St. 
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iQriRST     MORTGAGE     E 

^Secureil  by  N.  W  .  h:iriii  Lands,  m 
^/and  11000  denoiiiiiialjons;  6% 


BONDS 

«I1U0,  kmo 
_   payable, 
semi-annua))\  .  Hr.stniort^ages  depos- 
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ments  sometimes,  and  there  were  no  me:in.< 
of  helping  them.  Most  of  them,  even  apart 
from  wounds,  were  haK-dead  with  cold  and 
expo.sure.  Some  had  been  si.x  weeks  in  the 
trenche.s,  with  their  fle.sh  frozen  to  their 
clothe.s. 

As  j'ou  know,  Miss  Nightingale  wa.s  very 
coldly  received  by  the  doctors — tho  they 
were  kind  enough  to  us — but  her  patience 
and  untiring  work  won  them  over  very  soon. 
They  made  fun  of  her  name  and  used  to  call 
her  "the  Bird"  rather  contemptuously  to 
begin  with,  but  afterward  it  grew  to  l)e 
a  name  of  love,  and  what  "  the  Bird  '  wanted 
was  alway.s  done.  Miss  Nightingale  was 
always  the  last  to  take  rest  and  the  first  to 
be  up  in  the  morning.  She  worked  as  hard 
as  any  of  us,  with  all  the  responsibility  and 
tlie  management  thrown  in. 

But  the  men  themselves  were  worth  it 
all — such  splendid  fellows !  You  can  not  im- 
agine what  the}'  had  to  go  through.  There 
were  no  anesthetics,  the  shell  wounds  were 
awful,  and  the  soldiers  had  to  have  horrible 
operations  performed  in  full  consciousness. 
Yet  they  were  nearly  always  gentle  and 
gallant  to  us.  Once  I  remember  when  I  was 
holding  an  Artilleryman's  leg  up,  while  the 
bits  of  shell  were  being  dug  out  by  the  sur- 
geon, a  comrade  crawled  over  and  put  a  cush- 
ion imder  my  arm  so  that  I  should  not  be 
tired ! 

They  were  strangely  keen,  all  of  them, 
to  be  up  again  and  fighting — especially  the 
Iiishmen,  whom,  of  course,  I  had  chiefly  to 
attend  to  as  being  Catholics.  I  well  remem- 
licr  one  of  them,  in  a  delirium,  struggling 
to  his  feet,  clenching  his  fist,  and  shouting 
out,    ''At  them   Rooshuns!" 

But  with  it  all,  if  I  were  younger,  and 
another  Crimea  were  to  break  out,  I  would 
go  out  again   to-morroAV. 


BALLOONING     ACROSS      THE    CHANNEL 
IN    1783 

Now  that  flights  across  the  English 
Channel  in  either  direction  have  been 
several  times  successfully  accomplished,  and 
long-distance  trips  figure  daily  in  the  press, 
it  is  interesting  to  hark  back  to  the  first  days 
of  ballooning  and  the  excitement  provoked 
by  events  which  to-day  seem  tame.  .V  writer 
in  'Die  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  reminds 
us  of  the.se  early  efforts.     He  says: 

Wh?n  the  brothers  Montgolfier  starteil 
ixiilo  iiiing  in  France  in  1783  nothing  was  at- 
tach :id  to  the  balloon,  which  on  the  first 
occasion  fell  in  a  field  near  Fanesse,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Mhere  it 
had  started,  and,  after  being  shot  through 
by  an  adventurous  peasant  was  eventually 
tied  to  a  horse's  tail  and  torn  to  shreds  in 
the  coiH'se  of  a  gallop  across  country! 

A  month  later  a  second  attempt  was  made 
before  the  King  and  Queen,  when  a  cage  was 
attached  containing  a  sheej),  a  cock,  and  a 
duck,  which  were  the  first  living  things  to 
attempt  the  air.  This  balloon,  after  as- 
cending to  the  lieight  of  1,440  feet,  came 
down  in  a  field  two  miles  away,  and  when 
the  first  arrival  appeared  the  sheep  was 
grazing  and  the  l)irds  were  none  the  worse. 
It  was  this  fact  that  caused  the  idesi.  to  si)ring 
up  of  men  themselves  going  up  in  a  balloon, 
and  the  King  (Louis  XVT.)  was  anxious  that 
two  convicts  under  sentence  of  death  should 
!)e  forced    to  make   the  attempt.     This   idea 
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\va-(  wholly  repugnant  to  the  chivalrous  and 
p;allant  Do  Rosier.  "  Kt  quoi"  he  cried,  "  dc 
viU  crimincla  auraient  Ips  premiers  la  gloire 
de  selever  dans  les  airs!  Non,  imh,  cela  ne 
sera  point." 

And  shortly  after  he  himself,  together  with 
his  friend,  the  Maniuis  d'Arlandes,  made  the 
e\-periin(>nt.  which  was  a  brilliant  success. 
But  tho  the  first  to  trust  himself  in  tlu^ 
air  it  was  left  to  M.  Jean  Blanchard  to  achieve 
the  further  and  greater  honor  of  crossing  the 
Cliannel  and  introtlucing  a  new  means  of 
communication  between  the  two  counti'ies. 
Starting  from  the  top  of  tlie  cliff  near  Dovei' 
Castle  with  Dr.  Jeffries,  an  American,  as  his 
companion.  M.  Blancliard  reached  the  forest 
of  (iuines,  near  Calais,  in  less  than  three  hours, 
tho  they  were  in  some  peril  of  waters  before 
reaching  their  destination.  Their  luggage 
was  not  inconsiderable  for  a  short  voyage 
and  consisted  of  the  following  articles:  Nine 
bags  of  ballast,  the  French  edition  of  M. 
Blanchard's  voyage  with  Mr.  Sheldon  (the 
first  Englishman  to  ascend  in  a  balloon,  on 
October  16,  1784,  when,  with  M.  Blanchard, 
he  traveled  fron\  London  to  Sunbury,  four- 
teen miles,  in  less  than  half  an  hour),  a  large 
inflated  bladder  containing  letters  from  peo- 
ple of  distinction  in  England  to  members  of 
the  French  nol)ility,  a  compass  and  other 
philosophic  instruments,  a  small  bottle  of 
l)randy,  two  silk  ensigns,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, some  biscuits,  and  two  cork  jackets. 
While  they  were  crossing  the  Channel  all 
these  things  had  to  be  thrown  away  and  their 
clothes  as  well  and  the  description  of  this 
emptying  their  wardrobe  inevitably  recalls 
the  condition  of  him  who  brought  the  news 
from  Ghent  to  Aix:  First  M.  Blanchard  threw 
off  his  coat,  then  Dr.  JefTries  did  the  same; 
as  they  still  descended  the  Frenchman  di- 
vested himself  of  his  trousers  and  then  only 
they  began  to  go  up  and  soon  found  them- 
selves over  the  forest  of  Guines.  Dr.  Jeffries 
then  with  difficulty  managed  to  stay  the 
progress  by  seizing  the  branch  of  a  tree  and 
they  came  safely  to  ground  between  some 
trees,  which  were  just  open  enough  to  admit 
them,  after  having  accomplished  an  enter- 
prise "  which  will  perhaps  be  recorded  to  the 
utmost  posterity." 

M.  Blanchard  W'as  highly  honored  and 
richly  rewarded  by  the  King  of  France  and 
was  made  a  citizen  of  Calais,  while  Dr. 
Jeffries,  an  American,  was  made  a  freeman 
of  Dover.  A  monument  was  raised  at  the 
spot  where  they  alighted,  with  the  fact  of 
their  flight  duly  inscribed  thereon. 


HOW  CONGRESSMAN  J.  H.  MOORE 
DOES  THE  HONORS 

AMONC!  the  numerous  interesting  charac- 
ters which  the  American  people  select 
to  represent  them  at  the  nation's  capital 
one  is  sure  to  find  some  either  from  one's 
own  Congressional  District  or  of  other  suf- 
ficiently prominent  position  to  do  the  honors 
so  far  as  the  "truly  great"  are  concerned. 
According  to  a  humorous  report  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia),  Rep. 
J.  Hampton  Moore  of  Pennsylvania  is  al- 
ways ready  to  serve,  especially  if  the  appli- 
cant be  from  his  own  district.     We  read: 

It's  fine,  too,  the  way  Hampie  does  it.    He 
gathers    his    visitors    into    a    compact    little 
body  and   looks  them   over  smilingly,   first 
shaking  hands    and   telling   how   glad,   how  I 
very,  very  glad  he  is  to  see  each  and  everj- ' 
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one.  And  he  does  it  with  an  air.  There  is 
none  of  this  sHppery,  sugary,  ordinary,  glad- 
hand  business  about  it.  Hampie  is  reserved 
and  dignified,  but  he  impresses  on  his  vis- 
itors just  how  much  it  means  to  him  to  have 
them  honor  him  with  a  call,  and  just  how 
much  it  means  to  them  to  have  him  honor 
them  by  being  called — that  is,  he  is  not  too 
reserved  and  dignified.  He  mingles  reserve 
and  genialitj'  in  exactly  the  proper  propor- 
tions, and  his  voice  has  a  fine,  orotund  qual- 
ity. I  can't  describe  that  quality,  but  you 
understand — that  sort  of  "My-y  dear-r-r 
Sir-r-r!"  triplc-tonguing  effect.  Any  per- 
son Hampie  greets  has  a  license  to  feel 
elated. 

So  he  starts  out,  leading  his  flock  and  con- 
versing pleasantly  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 
Presently  they  get  to  the  Speaker's  room 
and  Neal,  who  is  sitting  there  by  the  door, 
rises  and  makes  his  most  sweeping  bow. 
"Yes,  sir — yes,  sir,  Mr.  Moore;  walk  right 
in.  The  Speaker  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 
xes,  sir. 

"Mr-r-r.  Speaker-r-r-r, "  says  Hampie,  li- 
ning up  his  visitors,  "may  I  have  the  honor, 
the  very  great  honor,  I  may  say,  of  present- 
ing to  you  some  of  my  most  influential 
constituents — my  most  valued,  I  may  say, 
constituents?" 

Then,  if  Uncle  Joe's  vest  happens  to  be 
buttoned  all  the  way  up.  Secretary  Busbey 
gives  the  Speaker  a  meaning  nod  and  the 
Speaker  retires  behind  a  screen  for  a  minute 
and  unbuttons  a  few  buttons,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve his  famous  characterization  of  the 
rough-and-ready,  homespun  old  chap,  you 
know,  and  comes  out,  displaying  his  shirts 
front — it  seems  impossible  to  get  away  from 
the  laundry  in  this  story — and  the  ceremony 
begins.  The  Speaker  does  a  few  jig  steps 
and  says  a  few  mild  cuss  words  and  tells  the 
Philadelphians  they  come  from  a  great  Amer- 
ican city  and  they  file  out.  "Gr-r-r-eat 
man!"  says  Hampie.  "Ver-r-r-y  gr-r-r-eat 
man!"  And  isn't  it  the  truth?  Or  is  it?  I 
forget. 

Then  they  circulate;  for  Hampie,  as  I 
have  said,  is  the  Grand  Introducer-General 
of  the  Noble  Order  of  Handshakers.  He 
never  misses  a  notable.  Finally,  as  the  grand 
spectacular  set-piece  that  winds  up  the  show, 
Hampie  takes  them  to  the  White  House  and 
slides  them  past  the  doorkeeper  and  gets 
them  to  the  President.  It  is  worth  that  trip 
from  Philadelphia  to  hear  Hampie  spread 
himself  then.  You  never  would  believe 
there  were  so  many  cadences  and  trills  and 
lilts  and  chromatic  scales  in  those  two  words, 
"Mr.  President,"  as  Hampie  puts  in  them, 
and  the  President  smiles  and  Hampie  smiles 
and  the  Philadelphians  go  home  and  say, 
"Well,  if  there  is  any  big  man  in  Washing- 
ton our  Hampie  doesn't  know  I'd  just  like 
to  have  you  state  his  name.  Huh!  he's 
hand  and  glove  with  all  of  them."  "Which  is 
why  Hampie  does  it;  but,  of  course,  I  mustn't 
snitch  on  Hampie. 

Once,  in  an  excess  of  geniality^perhaps 
he  had  read  something  nice  about  himself  in 
a  newspaper — the  President  said  he  would 
greet  the  schoolma'ams  and  their  students 
who  come  in  such  great  numbers  at  Easter 
to  discover  Washington,  and  he  did  it  for  a 
few  days,  standing  heroically  in  the  East 
Room  and  smiling  his  patented  smile.  How- 
ever, the  novelty  soon  wore  off,  and  as  it 
was  then  beginning  to  rain  schoolma'ams 
and  students  into  the  East  Poom,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  had  a  sudden  press  of  pulilic 
business  and  quit.     Did  that  deter  Hampie? 


September  brings  together  again 
"the  boy  and  his  books" — a  good 
combination,  provided  the  boy  is 
properly  nourished  with  foods  that 
build  brain  and  muscle  in  well 
balanced  proportion,  supplying 
the  bounding  buoyancy  and  vitality 
that  are  needed  to  make  a  real  boy. 
The  food  for  the  growing  boy  or 
girl  is 

Shredded 
Wheat 

It  contains  all  the  body-building  material  in  the 
whole  wheat  grain  made  digestible  by  steam- 
cooking,  shredding  and  baking.  Two  Biscuits 
with  sliced  peaches,  berries  or  other  fruits  make 
a  complete,  nourishing,  wholesome  meal. 

Heat  the  Biscoit  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispnets, 
then  cover  with  sliced  peaches  and  serve  with  milk 
or  cream.  Nothing  so  delicions  or  wholesome  ia 
the  sultry  Autumn  days  for  children  or  grown  nps. 
Try  it  tomorrow. 

Made  by  the 

SHREDDED   WHEAT    COMPANY 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  IS  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yoa 
win  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  i  ndiapensabla 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


S  end  for 
com  pi e te 
price  list  for 
priming 
and 
developing. 


Send 

for  booklet 
"  Hints  to 
Amateurs," 
and  c  o  m • 
plete  price 
lilt.  FREE 


■  Amateur  Photographers  « 

Find  added  pleasore  and  encourage- 

ment  in  their  work  as  a  result  of  our  ability 
to  obtain  for  them  the  maximum  of  qual- 
ity from  their  negatives.    IVt  arf  the  tar- 
gcst  operati>rs  in  the  United  States, 
.developing  and  printing  exclu- 
iively  /or  amateur  photogra* 
phers.    The  results  obtained 
by  our  chemists  have  proven 
to  thousands  of  amateurs  In 
all  parts  of  the   world  that 
the  most  eratifylnj:  results 
can  only  be  obtained  by  en- 
trusting the  developing  and 
printing  of  their  tilmstomen 
who  have  been  qualified  by 
years  of  experience  to  maol- 
Dulate  them. 

Developing  :  Brownie  No.  1  and  2 
ilms  Be.  Another  sizes  of  Roll  Filmf 
6  to  12  exposures.  10c  per  roll. 
Finest  Printing  and  Develot>ing  at  most 
reasonable  prices 

STEMMERMAN  58  Howe  Ave. 

Photo-Craft  Laboratories. Passaic.  N.  J. 
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It  niisht  have  deterred  others,  but  it  stirred 
Harnpic. 

A  day  or  two  later  llatnpi(>  appeared  at, 
the  oHicc  end  of  the  White  House  with  about 
three  hundred  of  the  prettiest  schoolghls 
you  ever  did  see,  all  fjissHng  ii"^l  tittering 
and  nervous  beeause  Haiupie  said  they  were 
to  meet  the  President.  Hampie  slid  in.  "Mr. 
President,"  he  said,  "I  know  the  rule,  but 
I've  got  a  few  lovely  girls  out  here  I  want 
to  present  and  they're  just  dying  to  see  you. 
Please!"  "All  right,"  said  the  President, 
and  Hampie  gave  the  chief  usher  the  high 
sign  and  in  a  nunute  that  Presidential  ofFicc 
was  just  jammed  to  the  walls  with  pretty 
girls.  The  President  shook  his  fist  at  Hampie. 
"A  few!"  he  said.  "Well,"  Hampie  re- 
phed,  "a  few  compared  to  the  whole  num- 
ber there  are  in  my  district." 

You  can't  he  a  minute  with  Hampie  but 
he'll  introduce  you  to  somebody,  and  he 
knows  everybody.  He  wants  us  all  to  be 
friendly  and  chummy,  and  he  just  radiates 
when  he  gets  a  distinguished  citizen  to  clasp 
hands  with  another  distinguished  citizen. 
The  bigger  the  better  for  Hampie,  for  it  goes 
two  ways,  you  see. 


A  MOVABLE  STAIRCASE 

ANEW  form  of  belt-conveyer  made  of 
thin  sheet-steel  has  been  introduced 
in  Sweden  and  is  highly  commended  by  Dr. 
A.  Gradenwitz,  writing  in  La  Nature.  Says 
this  writer: 

Modern  industry,  whose  tendency  is  to 
substitute,  wherever  possible,  the  work  of 
machinery  for  that  of  man,  shovdd  endeavor 
to  perfect    specially  transporting  apparatus. 

New  and  remarkable  progress  has  just 
been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  type  of  conveyer,  superseding  the 
chains  or  belts  already  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  Sandviken  Iron  Works,  in  Sweden, 
has  adopted  as  a  conveyer  belts  of  tempered 
steel  of  the  first  quality.  These  belts,  which 
are  preferable  in  every  way  to  the  belts  and 
chains  hitherto  used,  are  made  in  consider- 
able lengths  (up  to  300  feet),  in  widths  of  8  to 
16  inches,  and  in  thicknesses  of  2V  to  3V  inch. 
They  are  easily  riveted  together  so  that  any 
desired  length  may  be  obtained.  To  make 
conveyers  of  special  width,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  place  two  or  more  steel  belts  side  by 
side.  They  run  in  wooden  troughs  or  other 
convenient  supports,  being  actuated  by 
pulleys  operated,  when  possible,  by  electric 
motors.  As  in  the  ease  of  ordinary  conveyers 
they  have  the  form  of  endless  belts. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  belts  of  con- 
venient size  required,  of  course,  the  solution 
of  enormous  difficulties,  which  were  con- 
quered only  after  painstaking  experiment. 
Made  of  charcoal  steel  of  the  very  first  quality, 
the  "Sandvik  belts,"  as  their  makers  call 
them,  have  remarkable  resistance  to  tension 
and  wear;  owing  to  their  thinness  they  are 
surprizingly  flexible.  As  their  very  smooth 
surface  takes  on  a  perfect  polish  after  some 
time  in  service,  friction  on  the  support  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  They  wear  slowly, 
and  when  broken  may  be  repaired  by  rivet- 
ing in  a  new  piece.  The  very  slight  co- 
efficient of  friction  of  the  steel  surface  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  consumption  of  motive 
force.  The  facility  with  which  the  substances 
transported  may  be  unloaded  at  any  point 
by   the   use  of    simply-constructed  scrapers 


iY©F 


We  have  made  a  house-to-house  canvass 
of  the  tenement  districts,  both  of  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

We  have  gone  to  the  homes  where  are  bred 
the  anemic,  the  incapable,  the  undeveloped. 

We  find  in  those  sections  that  not  one 
home  in  twelve  serves  oats  in  any  form. 

The  Other  Side 

We  have  canvassed  hundreds  of  homes  of 
the  educated,  the  competent,  the  leaders  in 
every  walk  of  life.  And  we  find  that  oatmeal 
is  a  regular  diet  in  seven  out  of  eight  of 
those  homes. 

We  have  inquired  of  12,000  physicians 
and  we  find  that  eight-tenths  serve  oatmeal 
in  their  homes.  Out  of  50  leading  professors 
in  one  university,  48  regularly  eat  oatmeal. 

We  find  that  four-fifths  of  all  college  stu- 
dents come  from  oatmeal  homes. 


The  Meaning 


Proteids  is  the  body-building,  the  energy- 
giving  food.  Phosphorus  is  the  brain  food 
— lecithin  the  food  of  the  nerves  and  nerve 
centers. 

The  highest  authorities  give  to  oatmeal 
the  first  place  as  a  food  for  the  young. 

aaker 

The  Delicious  Oatmeal 

Most  oatmeal  homes  have  chosen  Quaker 
Oats.  It  is  known  the  world  over  as  the  best 
of  the  oat  foods. 

In  a  bushel  of  prime  oats  we  find  only  ten 
pounds  good  enough  for  Quaker  Oats.  We 
select  these  rich,  plump  grains  from  the  rest 
by  62  separate  sittings. 

Thus  we  create  a  delectable  food — the 
oats  that  children  love. 


Regular  size  package  lOcts. 


This  doesn't  mean  that  some  can  atford 
oats  and  others  cannot.  For  Quaker  Oats — 
the  finest  oatmeal  produced — costs  but  one- 
half  cent  per  dish. 

It  means  that  some  know,  and  others  don't 
know,  the  food  needs  of  a  child.  It  means 
that  some  know,  and  others  don't  know,  the 
facts  about  oatmeal. 

Oats  are  richer  than  all  other  cereals  in 
proteids,  organic  phosphorus  and  lecithin. 


Family  size  package 
for  smaller  cities  and 
country  trade,  25c. 


The  prices  noted  do 
not  apply  in  the  ex- 
treme West  or  South. 


■pve  Quaker  Q^Xs  (bmpaivy 
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CHICAGO 


Look  for  the 
Quaker  trade-mar 
on  every  packagek 


Be  a  Positive  Man 

That  is  the  message  of  Charle*  Ferguson's  book 

"THE  AFFIRMATIVE  INTELLECT" 

It  is  a  book  to  arouse  and  startle  to  action.  It  will 
stimulate  the  man  who  vacillates— who  lacks  the  deciding 
power  and  the  go-ahead  courage  so  necessary  for  success. 
It  stores,  or  raailpd  for  80c  and  ,Tour  nddi-«S9  on  margin  of  tliis  adv. 

Charles  Ferguson  has  been  called  the  ^r/zowrt' 
Philosopher,  from  his  residence  at  Tucson,  whence  he 
has  uttered  a  happy  philosophy  which  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  these  modern  times.    His  book 

"THE  RELIGION  OF   DEMOCRACY" 

is  universally  proclaimed  a  work  of  genius.  Says  the 
M'ashin  gtun  Times :  "Since  Emerson,  nobudy  h.is  gone  so  straight  to 
the  point,  in  a  manner  so  free  from  personal  prejudice  and  vanity." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  thepractical  in  his  philosophy 
which  every  man  can  take  unto  himself  and  use. 

Price  $l,Poslpaid,  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Successful  Revivals 

bring   needed  neu)  blood  into  your 
church,  and   revitalize   the  old   blood 


^1  Here  is  a  book  of  great  practical 
value  to  both  pastors  and  evangelists. 
^  The  results  of  Rec.  G.  M.  Hervev's  long 
study  of  revival  work,  fl  Methods  of  ser- 
monizing used  by  the  most  successful 
revivalists  illustrated  by  a  wonderful 
variety  of  themes,  texts,  and  sermon- 
outlines.  ^  Hervey's 

"Manual  of  Revivals" 

will  help  the  conscientious  minister  to 
avoid  many  mistakes  which  mar  his  work. 
AlmcstindiBpensubletotheyounffprcac/ier. 

Strong  cloth, 324page8.  Price,  fl.25.  postpaid 

^  FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  N.  Y.  a^ 
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Balanced 
heating 


Unless  you  continually  watch  the 
drafts  and  dampers  of  your 
heater,  the  building  is  liable  to  be 
overheated  in  mild  weather  or 
underheated  on  zero  days.  This 
means  the  patience-trying  labor 
of  running  up  and  down  stairs,  to 
regulate  the  fire  to  suit  weather 
changes.     The 


IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


Regitherm 


is  a  compact  little  device  which  holds 
an  expanding-contracting,  "can't-wear- 
out"  liquid  as  sensitive  to  temperature 
changes  as  a  thermometer.  It  is  directly 
connected  to  the  boiler  or  furnace 
draft  and  check  dampers.  There  are  no 
springs,  clock-work  or  batteries  to  run 
down  or  wear  out. 

The  Regitherm  is  easily  put  in  place — lasts 
as  long  as  the  house — and  its  cost  is  quickly 
repaid  by 
the  f u  e 1  - 
saving  it 
effects.  It 
keeps  the 
whole 
house  at 
"0  degrees 
or  at  any 
other  tem- 
perature at 
which  you 
wish  to  set 
the  pointer. 

Ask  for  book,  "New  Aids  to  Ideal  Heating." 

^MEI^IGANpIATOR(;QA\PANY 

Write  Dept.  G  CHICAGO 

Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 

^   ({l  t|^  ^  ^1^  ^^^  ^^ 


A  Circuit  Rider^s  Wife 

By  CORRA  HARRIS. 

In  thi.s  hook  the  wife  of  an  itinerant  Method- 
ist j)reaclier  tells  the  story  of  his  life  and 
hers  on  a  southern  circuit  amonj^  a  jjeople 
intensely  in  earnest  about  the  salvation  of 
their  souls. 

Anyone  who  reads  this  book  will  meet 
for  the  first  time  some  secrets  of  his  own 
heart,  and  he  will  finish  it  with  a  dee))er 
feeling  of  religious  sympathy. 

C7o//i  $i.so.    At  all  booksellers  or 
sent  postpaid  by  the  publishers. 

Henry  Altemus  Co.  513  Cherry  St.  Philadelphia. 


constitutes  another  advantage  of  the 
system. 

The  pulleys  are  preferably  of  wood;  their 
surface  has  a  covering  of  rubber.  Altho 
more  expensive,  metal  pulleys  serve  equally 
well  if  covered  -wnth  wood  and  rubber.  .  .  . 
The  pulleys  are  adjtistable  and  independent, 
making  it  possible  to  give  any  desired  tension 
to  the  belt  and  also  to  turn  the  pulley  about 
in  the  direction  of  motion  of  t  he  belt 

About  every  30  feet  are  placed  supporting 
rollers  for  the  returning  half  of  the  belts 
.  .  .  The  quantity  of  material  carried  by 
these  new  conveyers  varies  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  their  speed  and  approximately  as  the 
square  root  of  their  width.  The  smaller  the 
speetl  and  the  greater  the  reduction  of  wear 
tlue  to  friction,  the  wider  the  belt  ought  to 
be.  The  most  convenient  speed,  in  ordinary 
conditions,  is  about  150  feet  a  minute,  altho 
in  some  cases  it  niay  go  as  high  as  300  feet. 

The  consumption  of  energy  in  plants  so 
far  set  ujj  is  only  a  few  horse-power;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  almost  negligible. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

A  Tender  Subject. — "  How  is  your  garden 
getting  along? ' ' 

"  \\  hy  do  you  ask  that  question?"  de- 
manded the  suburbanite  suspiciously. 

"Merely  out  of  politeness." 

"I  see.  I  thought  maybe  I  had  promised 
you   some   vegetables." — Houston   Chronicle. 


A  Winged  Tribe. — "  My  ancestors  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower." 

"That's  nothing;  my  father  descended 
from  an  aeroplane." — Life. 


The  Canny  Scot. — "  I  read  that  Glasgow 
people  were  l^adly  scared  bj'  a  recent  spell 
of  darkness.  Can  it  be  that  they  are  so 
ignorant?" 

"Ignorant,  nothing!  Glasgow  people  are 
wi^c  in  being  afraid  of  each  other  in  the  dark." 
—Titbits. 


New  Version 

Moving-picture  shows  remind  us, 
As  they  flash  their  scenes  of  crime, 

That  we'd  hate  to  leave  behind  us 
Imprints  on  the  films  of  time. 

— Denver  Republicdi:. 


A  Generous  Gift. — "  You  may  say  what  you 
like  against  young  ministers,  but  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  our  yotmg  pastor," 
the  pompous  Mr.  Brown  remarked,  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  church.  "Nothing  but 
praise!  " 

"So  I  observed,"  dryly  retorted  the 
deacon  who  had  passed  the  plate. — Harper's. 


Located. — In  Zanesvillc,  Ohio,  they  tell  of 
a  young  widow  who,  in  consulting  a  tomb- 
stone-maker with  reference  to  a  montmient 
for  the  deceased,  ended  the  disctission  with: 

"  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  all  I  want  to  say  is, 
'To  My  Husl)and'  in  an  appropriate  place.  ' 

"Very  moII,  ma'am,"'  said  the  stone- 
cutter. 

When  the  tombstone  was  put  up  the 
widow  discovered,  to  her  amazement,  that 
upon  it  were  inscribed  these  words: 

TO  MY  HUSBAND.       IN  AN  APPROPRIATE  PLACK. 

— Harper's. 


"Always  found  in 

good  company)" 

"The   Hosiery  of    a 
Gentleman" 
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Socks  de  Luxe 

LIGHT,  SILKY.  BRILLIANT 

LISLE  sock,  possessing  FINISH, 
CORRECT  SHAPE    and 
FASTNESS  of  COLOR,  meeting  every 
demand  of  the  well-dressed  man. 

Price.  35  cents  per  pair,  or  three  pairs 
for  $  1 .00  in  attractive  boxes.  Trans- 
portation charges  prepaid  to  any  part  of 
the  U.  S.  Made  in  sizes  horn  9  to  I  1  ^ 
inclusive,  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors,  as 
follows : 

Style  T 10— Black;  Style  T20— Cardinal ;  Style 
T2I  — Burgundy;  Style  T30— Tan  ;  Style  T40 
— Tuscan  Gold  ;  Style  T50 — Hunter  Green  ; 
Style  T60-Navy  Blue;  Style  T61— Marine 
Blue;  Style  T62  — Cadet  Blue;  Style  T70— 
Royal  Purple;  Style  T71 — Heliotrope;  Style 
T72— Gun  Metal  Gray. 

Your  Haberdasher   Should  Supply    You 

A  DRESSY  SOCK 
COOL  FOR  SUMMER  WEAR 

Send  today  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO- 

4  Smith  Street  -  LOWEL'-.,  MASS. 


—PATENT— 

and  TRADE-MARK  BUSINESS  solicited   from 
RESPONSIBLE  MANUFACTURERS  &  INVENTORS 

Wp  refer  to  satisfied  clientsof  liighest  riitini:  in  4-  Stiitet* 
FREE  BOOKLETS  of  real  vnlue.Hnd  trustworthy  advice. 

Patoiit  Litii'atioii  —  Infiins.'t'iiM-iit  <.i>iio..i\t  fivch 

MASON.  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE,  608  F  St..  Wa.h'D,  D.  C. 

Establiblici  Fifty  Y.-als 


Jonah  from  a  New  Viewpoint 

By  PROF.  RUDOLPH  M.  BINDER 

IN    THK 

HOMILETIC  REVIEW  for  September 

Per  Cop}f.  30c     Per  Year,  $3.00 

FUNK  &  WACNALL^  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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D   Delightful  Satire  on  "  Scientific  Motherhood" 

_  An  liour's  wliolesome,  unabated  Laughter—  Life 
from  the  unique  viewpoint  of  a  very  human  and 
lovable  Baly.  By  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  author  of 
the  inimitable  "  Pigs  is  Pigs."  Illustrated  in  Col- 
ors, cloth,  ornamental  cover  design,  75c  postpaid. 

Funk  <^   IVagnalla  Companu        -        New  York 
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Their  Favorite  Poets 

For  a  dyspetic Chaucer 

For  a  religious  one   Pope 

For  a  jouster Shakespeare 

I'or  a  cook Burns 

For  a  paperhanger    Longfellow 

For  a  diver    Dryden 

For  a  philologist Wordsworth 

For  a  conchologist    Shelley 

—Life. 


A  Silent  Partner. — "  So  you  and  Meyer  have 
set  up  a  marriage  agency?  What  capital 
have  you?" 

"  I  put  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  business 
and  Meyer  his  six  unmarried  daughters." — 
M eggendorfer  Blaetter. 


No  Cause  for  Worry. — Painter  (to  his 
servant) — "  Now  carry  this  picture  to  the 
exhibition  gallery.  But  be  careful,  for  the 
paint  is  not  quite  dry  yet." 

Servant — "Oh,  that's  all  right.  I'll  put 
on  an  old  coat." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Fellow  Feeling. — Knicker — "  Does  his  auto 
smoke?" 

BocKER — "Yes;  but  he  hates  to  make  it 
stop  till  after  he  is  married." — Harper's 
Bazar. 


On  His  Guard. — Teacher  (to  new  pupil) — 
"  Wh}'  did  Hannibal  cross  the  Alps,  my  little 
man?" 

My  Little  Man — "For  the  same  reason 
as  the  'en  crossed  th'  road.  Yer  don't  catch 
me  with  no  puzzles." — Sydney  Bulletin. 


Obedient  Child. — The  curly-haired  little 
sprite  of  the  house  came  running  to  her 
father  in  the  study  and,  throwing  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  whispered  confidentially  in 
his  ear: 

"Oh,  papa,  it's  raining!" 

Papa  was  writing  on  a  subject  that  occu- 
pied his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  matters 
aside,  so  he  said,  rather  sharply,  "WeU, 
let  it  rain." 

"Yes,  papa;  I  was  going  to,"  was  her 
quick  response. — Harper's. 


The  Alternative. — "I  can't  pay  this  taxi- 
cab  bill." 

"Then  I'll  take  you  to  a  police  station." 
"I'll  pay  it.     But  take  me  to  the  poor- 
house     and      leave     me     there." — Houston 
Chronicle. 


Post  Ergo  Propter. — "I  sent  a  poem  to 
that  magazine,  and  now  I  hear  it  has  failed." 

"Too  bad.  But  maybe  they  won't  sue 
you  for  damages." — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Official  Encouragement. — "Every  time  the 
automobile  breaks  down  I  notice  you  exam- 
ine your  state  license." 

"I  do  that  for  encouragement.  The 
license  says  I'm  competent  to  operate  the 
machine." — Houston  Chronicle. 


Waiting  in  Vain. — Disgusted  Fisherman 
(emptying  his  bait  into  the  stream) — 
"  Hanged  if  I'll  wait  on  you  any  longer. 
Here!     Help  yourselves."— Li/e. 


^Mo 


1  Mc  siKTwin-Williams'  Brighten 
Up  Kinislies  include  the  right 
treatment  for  every  surface  in 
and  around  your  home  all  pre- 
pared, ready  to  use.  Don't  you 
wan  tour  booklet  toUinf?  all  about 
them?  Itwillbeabighelpin keep- 
ing yourhome  bright.    Sent  free. 


|Dri$liteiiUp 


You  can  make  your  rooms  as  attrac- 
tive as  this.  Send  for  the  Sherwin- 
Williams'  Cottage  Bungalow  Port- 
folio which  tells  how.  It  is  sent  free. 

AN  accurate  and  carefully  thought-out  color 
/"^  scheme  for  each  room  of  this  model  bunga- 
low is  reproduced  in  color  in  this  Portfolio 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  There  are 
also  several  suggestions  for  painting  the  outside  of 
the  cottage  bungalow,  as  well  as  for  planting  the 
grounds.  Suggestions  for  furniture,  hangings  and 
rugs  are  included. 

When  you  have  looked  over  the  decorative 
suggestions  shown  in  our  Cottage  Bungalow  Port- 
folio, you  can  do  one  of  two  things: 

1.  Adapt  all  of  these  color  schemes  to  your  present 
house,  getting  equally  good  effects. 

2.  Send  to  our  Decorative  Department  blue  prints, 
drawings  or  descriptions  of  your  house  or  other  buildings 
and  we  will  work  up  special  color  suggestions  for  you. 

The  purpose  of  this  Portfolio,  however,  is  to 
suggest  practicable,  workable  color  schemes  and 
durable,  satisfactory  materials  for  carrying  them 
out.    Write  for  this  Portfolio  today. 

Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &■  Varnishes 

Address  inquiries  to  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Decorative  Dept.,  651  Canal  Rd.,  N.W.,  Cleveland.Ot 


Finest  Quality  Furs 

AT  MAKER'S  SUMMER  PRICES 

Buy  furs  now  and  get  advance-season 
discounts.      Our  location,  for  over  halt 
a  century,  at  St.  Paul,  the  gate- 
way to  the  great  American  fur 
country  and  one  of  the  largest 
fur-markets  in  the  world,  en- 
ablejiusto  l}u.v  raw  skins  direct 
from  the  trappers.     These  se- 
lected skins  are  made  up  in  our 
own    clean,    airj    workrooms. 
Our   designers   are  the  best ; 
our  styles  the  latest.    Furs  are 
sent    on    approval    to    re- 
sponsible persons.   Pit  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed     ^- 
ormoney  refunded. 

To   attract   early  or 
ders   and   avoid    usual 
rush  later,  we  offer, 
until  October  1st 

15%  DISCOUNT 

Off   1910  Catalog 
Price*  of 

Albrecht  Furs 

All  our  furs  are  genuint-, 
true  to  name;  made  from 
whole  skins  by  workmen  of  lifclons 
experience.       We   do    not  make   or 
sell  cheap,  unreliable  furs. 

Hundreds  of  styles  of  Fur  Gar- 
ments, Neckwear,  and  MvifFs; 
photographs,  in  colors,  of  actual 
furs  :  how  to  take  home  measure- 
ments ;  valuable  information  about 
all  furs,  etc.,  given  in  our 

«0  P:ie:o  C.-italoa:  Ka.  O 
Sent  for  4c  In  St.ini|>!). 

Write  today;  take  advantage  of  ad- 
vance-season discounts;  and  get  your 
furs  in  time  for  first  cold  days.  We 
refer  to  any  bank  or  business-house 
in  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON.  Established  1855 

6th  and  Minnesota  St».,  Station  R,   St,  Paul,  Minne  ota 


Model  29  L  and  Large 

Pillow  Muff 
{Reduce'l  from  catalog 

Illustration). 

Special  1S%     Discount 

Price  of  set    in   Katnl- 

schatka  Fox 

Only  $30.60 


Sectional  View  Showing  SuM.ir.iir  Double 
Glass  Sash  Construction. 

Winter  Gardening 
Without   Drudgery 

With  Sunlight  Double   Class  Sash  you  never 
have  to  use  any  mats  or  boards  for  covering 

The  two  layers  of  glass  teike  their  place 

(See  picture  above) 

Between  the  two  layers  of  glass  is  a  |  inch  layer  ot 
dr>',  still  air.  This  transj>arent  blanket  affords  better 
jirotection  to  plants  than  mats  or  boards  ;  never  shuts 
out  the  light ;  saves  expense  and  labor  and  gives  the 
best  possible  results.  Glass  held  by  springs  ;  no  putty 
used  ;  can't  work  loose,  easily  repaired. 

Great   profit  and  pleasure    from  hot-bed  and 
cold-frame  gardening 

Under  .Sunlight  Sash  you  can  have  plants  for  the 
field  far  earlier  and  better  than  you  can  under  single- 
glass  sash.  You  can  have  fresh  vegetables  and 
flowers  for  your  own  use  when  they  are  luxuries. 
Lettuce  and  violets  for  instance  all  winter. 

GET  THESE  TWO  BOOKS 

One  is  our  valuable  free  catalog. 
The  other  is  by  Prof.  Massey.  an 
authority  on  hot-bed  and  cold- 
frame  gardening.  In  it  he  tells 
in  an  interesting  and  instructive 
manner  how  to  make  and  care  for 
the  beds,  what  and  when  to  plant. 

Tear  out  this  ad.  Send  it  with 
4c  in  stamps,  and  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  send  you  the 
j-,,^  \  two  books.      Do  it  now. 

Sunlight  Doable  Glaii  Sash  Co. 
950  E.  Broadway,  Louitville,  Ky. 
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The  mother  of  this  bouncing  boy  writes : 
"After  nursing  him  for.  seven  weeks  it 
bec2une  necessary  to  use  a  substitute. 
After  trying  several  foods — Eskay's 
alone  gave  the  desired  results.     On 

Eskay's  Food 

he    gained  wonderfully  in  weight  and  ', 
strength,  eating  and  sleeping  as  only  a 
baby  in  perfect  healthj  can." 

Your  baby's  (uture  health  depends  upon  his 
present  development.     If  he  is  not  gaining  steadi  ly 
— is  peevish — does  not  seem  satisfied — in  justice 
■  to  him,  change  his  diet  at  once. 

\   A  triai  of  Eskay'»  Food  costs  you'nc*>-= —       ^ 
simply  sign  an<j  return  thi$  coupon 


USE  THIS  COUPON-CUT  HERE 

Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co.,  478  Arch  St.,  PFiladelphia 

I  Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  free, 1 0  feedings  of  Eslcay'sFood I 

land  your  helpful  book  for  mothers, '  "How  toCare  for  theBaby "  | 

I  Name 

[Street  and  Number. 
I  City  and  State 


A$61  DINING  SET  for  $27.50 


/^NLY  one  of  the  75  remarkable  bar- 
^■^  gains  offered  in  our  catalog,  mailed 
free,  which  explains  exactly  how  you  can 
save  over  one-half  on  high-grade  solid 
oak  furniture. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  11. 

Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
You  take  no  risk.  Our  method  saves  you  one- 
half  in  the  manufacturing  cost,  one-half  on 
freight  charges,  and  all  of  the  40%  to  50% 
profit  which  the  jobber  and  retailer  must  add  to 
the  manufacturer's  price. 

A  Few  of  the   Many    Bargains   Offered  in 
Our  New  Catalog: 

$15.00  Chair  with  cushion     ...  $  6.75 

25.00  Library  table 11.25 

35.00  Davenport 16.25 

40.00  Couch 18.00 

50.00  Dining  table 19.50 

Ask  for  Furniture  Catalog  No.    11. 

Brooks    Manufacturing  Company 

7409  RUST  AVE..  SAGINAW,  MICH. 


A  Hubby's  Hobby. — A  gentleman  formerly 
attached  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Lon- 
don tells  how  an  old  country  sexton  in  a 
certain  English  town,  in  showing  visitors 
around  the  churchyard,  used  to  stop  at  one 
tombstone  and  say: 

"This  'ere  is  the  tomb  of  'Enry  'Ooper  an' 
'is  eleven  wolves." 

"Eleven!"  exclaimed  a  tourist,  on  one 
occasion.  "Dear  me!  That's  rather  a  lot, 
isn't  it?" 

^^"hereupon  the  sexton,  looking  gravely  at 
his  questioner,  replied: 

"Well,  mum.  yer  see,  it  war  an  'o])by 
of  'is'n." — Harper  s. 


Captured. — Sandy  was  having  his  first  taste 
of  life  in  the  African  forests.  Borrowing  a 
gvm,  he  set  off  one  day  in  search  of  game.  A 
little  later  his  companion  spied  in  the  dis- 
tance Sandy  running  at  full  speed  for  home, 
with  a  huge  lion  behind  him,  gaining  at 
every  step.  "Quick!  Quick!  Jock!"  he 
cried.  "Open  the  door.  I'm  bringing  him 
home  alive." — Auckland  Weekly  News, 


Roimd  the  Circle. — Chronic  Old  Growler 

(whose  subject,  as  usual,  is  the  country,  and 
how  quickly  it  is  going  to  the  dogs) — "And 
after  all,  it's  you  farmer  chaps  as  is  at  the 
root  of  all  the  evU.  You  raise  the  corn,  and 
the  corn  raises  the  whisky;  whisky  raises 
politicians,  and  politicians  raise  all  the 
trouble  we  have  in  the  country." — M.  A.  P. 


Scientific  Inquiry. — "  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  my  nephew  George,"  remarked  the 
elderly  professor.  "He  has  such  queer  con- 
tradictory tastes  in  music." 

"Yes?" 

"Yes;  I  came  upon  him  a  little  while  ago 
and  he  was  whistling  in  a  dreamy,  rapt  sort 
of  way  the  wedding  march  from  'Lohengrin.' 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  looked  confused 
and  changed  it  at  once  to  'Has  Anybody 
Here  Seen  Kelly?'" — Chicago   Tribune. 


Held  Up. — "Hands  up!"  exclaimed  the 
Western     train     robber.  "Gimme     your 

money." 

"Too  late,"  replied  the  tourist.  "I  get 
off  at  the  next  station  and  I've  already 
tipped  the  porter." — Philadelphia  Record. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  26. — In  a  martial  speech  at  Koenig.sberg 
Kaiser  William  reaffirms  his  belief  that  he  liolds 
the  crown  by  divine  right;  the  speech  creates 
a  sensation  among  the  Liberal  press. 

August  27. — The  Norwegian-American  Steamship 
Line  is  established  at  Christiania  with  a  cap- 
ital of  .$2,800,000. 

August  2S. — Nicholas,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  as- 
sumes the  title  of  king  of  that  country  at 
Cettinje,  the  capital;  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy  are  present. 

It  is  announced  that  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  convoiuion  annexing  Korea  to  Japan  the 
present  agreemeiU,  regarding  duties  will  l)e 
maintained  for  ten  years  and  that  the  Japanese 
ade-mark  and  copyright  laws  will  be  extentied 
to  the  new  territory. 

August  29. — Ix»on  Morane,  a  French  aviator. 
l)reaks  the  world's  allilude  record,  reaching 
a  heiglit  of  7fiM  feet  in  his  monoplane. 

(!eii.  Juan  J.  Kstrada  a.ssumes  tlic  presidency  of 
Nicaragua  and  selects  a  cabinet. 

Ix)uis  Breget  takes  up  five  passengers  in  his  bi- 
plane at  Lille,  France. 


Get  the  Chautauqua  Idea 


Don't  read  at  random.  Read  a 
definite  course.  Train  your  at- 
tention upon  a  group  of  related 
topics.  Learn  about  "Democratic 
England  "  this  year.  A  reading 
set  of  Magazine-teacher  and  four 
books,complete  in  itself.Four  such 
courses  of  the  Chautauqua  cycle, 
read  in  spare  minutes.will  give  the 
college  outlook,  renew  the  early 
vision  of  liberal  culture,  bring  that 
comprehensive  understanding  of 
world  movements  which  makes 
for  personal  efficiency.  Course 
neither  difficult  nor  expensive. 
Begin  NOW. 

For  particulars  address  Box  102. 
CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION 

Chautauqua,  New  York 


Learn  About  England 


To  teach  the  regular  care 

of  the  teeth,  a  pleasant 

>-.^^  dentifrice  is  neces- 

^^   .1  sary.  It's  a  treat, 

not   a   task  for 

the  children  to 

use — 


colq0te:'s 

■■■■RIBBON  ataH| 


because  of  its    delicious  efficiency. 

The  antiseptic,  anti-acid  cream 
that  is  delicious  without  th 
presence  of  sugar,  efficient 
without  "grit,"  and  all  that 
is  beneficial  without  any 
injurious  effect. 

Trial  tube  for  4  cents 
COLCA  TE  A  CO. 
Dept.  Y,  SS  John  St. ,  N.  Y. 


Both  Principle  and  Interot  lecnred  by 
select  Mortgages  on  Pittsburg  Real  Estate. 

Mortgage  Certificates  in  $26,  $100  and 
$200  amounts  or  multiples.  An  abso* 
lutely  safe  investment,  temporary  or  per- 
manent. Full  particulars  with  Booklet. 
A.  C  I.KSL.IK  <•«»,,  SiiHo  lOa, 
Bnkewell  L.:in-  Blcle.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  MUSICAL  CIRCLES  "^'^V^i^r^ 

The  jrroat  luaKtcrs  and  tlicir  methods  are  realistically 
pictured  in  "  Vonr  Lovint:  Nell."  The  book  is  a  series 
of  letters  depicting  the  experiences  of  an  American 
■woman.  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore,  who  studied  music  abroad. 
]2mo,  cloth,  231  pases.  $].(K).  Funk  &  Watjnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  London. 


HOURS  WITH  LIVING  MEN  AND 

Cliafs  on  the  incidonts  and  people  of  the  American 
Revolution.    By  Benson  J.    Lossing,  LL.D.    Illus- 
trated.    l:.'mo.    Cloth,  247  pp.    $1.50. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALcS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 

WOMEN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
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August  31. — Ucsiilts  of  llip  olcrtion  i,i  I'oriiiKiil 
siiovv  that  the  Moiuinhisls  won  a  swecpiiiK 
victory,  altho  the  Kcpuljlicaiis  made  iiolal)U' 
gains. 

Throiigli  the  etTorts  of  O.  S.  Strau.s,  Anicricaii 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  the  Couticil  of  State 
approves  an  act  exempting  from  the  [)rovisions 
CI  tlie  Ottoman  law  all  foreign  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  benevolent  institutions. 

Gen.  Juan  .1.  Ivstrada  is  inaugurated  President 
of  Nicaragua  at  Managua;  (ieneral  Mena  is 
appointed  Minister  of  War. 

September  1. — Prosidetit  Mendoza  of  Panama, 
m  his  message  to  (lie  first  session  of  the  Na- 
tional A.ssembly  of  Panama,  ignores  the  re- 
cent pronouncement  by  the  United  States 
that  his  reelection  would  be  unconstitutional. 


Honiestic 

Augu.st  26. — In  a  statement  issued  at  Washing- 
ton Gilford  Pinchot  attacks  .Senators  Heyburn 
and  Carter  for  opposing  appropriations  for  the 
proper  equipment  of  forest  rangers. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  gives  a  private  view  of  his 
latest  invention,  a  machine  wliich  combines 
the  qualities  of  the  phonograph  and  the 
kinetoscope. 

August  27. — Theodore  Roo.sevelt  visits  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  and  receives  a  typical  "Wild  West" 
welcome. 
In  a  speech  at  Clinton,  111.,  Vice-President  Sher- 
man praises  President  Taft  as  possessing  the 
courage  and  firmness  to  meet  any  contingency. 

In  continuing  an  injunction  against  the  striking 
ladies'  garment-workers  in  New  York,  Justice 
Goff  rules  that  the  closed  shop  and  an  agree- 
ment to  maintain  it  are  illegal. 

While  flying  in  his  aeroplane  at  Sheepshead  Bay. 
L.  I.,  J.  D.  A.  McCurdy  sent  the  first  wireless 
message  from  a  flying  aeroplane  to  a  land 
station. 

August  28. — President  Taft's  letter  to  Chairman 
McKinley,  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee,  declares  that  the  party's 
pledges  have  been  fulfilled,  praises  the  tariff 
and  other  laws  pas.sed  by  the  last  Congress,  and 
states  that  no  rea-son  exists  why  all  Repub- 
licans should  not  vote  for  their  party  candi- 
dates. 

Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York,  leaves  the  hospital 
in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  returns  to  his  home  on 
Long  Island. 

August  29. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion announces  at  Washington  that  it  will 
make  an  investigation  of  the  rates  charged  by 
express  companies  following  the  complaint  of 
the  New  York  Merchants'  Association,  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  several 
other  cornmercial  bodies. 

It  is  reported  that  physicians  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
service  have  grown  the  bacilli  of  leprosy,  in 
pure  culture  outside  of  the  human  body,  and 
that  a  curative  serum  may  be  found. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  makes  three  addresses  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  in  one  of  which  he  criticizes  two 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court; 
the  others  develop  his  conservation  policy  and 
express  confidence  in  the  growth  of  the  Far 
West. 

Cotton  rises  to  twenty  cents  a  poimd,  the  high- 
est price  since  1873. 

August  31. — In  a  speech  at  Osawatomie,  Kan., 
at  the  John  Brown  celebration,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  expounds  the  "new  nationalism." 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  the  aviator,  makes  a  world's 
record  by  flying  60  miles  in  1  hour  and  18  min- 
utes near  Cleveland,  O. 

The  Third  Annual  Deeper  Waterways  Conven- 
tion opens  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Delaware  Republican  State  Convention  in- 
dorses President  Taft's  administration. 

September  1. — The  Georgia  Democratic  State 
Convention  nominates  Hoke  Smith  for  Gov- 
ernor and  indorses  him  for  the  presidency  in 
1912. 

Recent  Census  Returns 


r 

Population-. 

Per 

cent 

1910. 

1900. 

in- 
crease. 

Bay"  City,  Mich    

Bloomfleld,  N.  J    .... 

Lansing,  Mich    

Michigan. .  .  : 

45,166 

15,070 

31,229 

2,810,173 

4,766,883 

430,980 

1,634,351 

2,331,542 

284,041 

85,869 

14,082 

27,628 

9,668 

16,485 

2,420,982 

3,437,302 

200,507 

1,166,582 

1,850,093 

152,041 

67,021 

3,154 

63  5 

55.8 
89.4 
16   1 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Bronx  Borough. .  .  . 

Brooklyn      " 

Manhattan  " 

Queens         " 

Richmond    " 
North  Yakima,  Wash. 

38.7 
114.9 
40.1 
26.0 
85.6 
28.3 
346 . 4 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


iLjII^'tin. 


TRAINS  FOR  SCHOOL-BOUND  STUDENTS. 


Vacation  time  will  soon  oe  over. 

An  army  of  young  folks  will  soon  be  gn  route  to  the  halls  of  learning. 

The  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  offer  unusual  advantages 
for  the  safeguarding  of  students  and  provide  exceptional  comforts  for 
their  enjoyment.  The  "Pennsylvania  Special"  (the  1 8-hour  train 
between  New  York  and  Chicago);  "  The  Pennsylvania  Limited,"  between 
New  York  and  Chicago;  the  "Chicago  Limited,"  between  New  York 
and  Chicago;  "The  24-Hour  St.  Louis,"  and  the  "  St.  Louis  Limited," 
with  their  eastbound  counterparts  are  all  peculiarly  well-equipped 
for  their  use.  They  have  exclusive  apartments  for  girls,  a  ladies' 
maid  for  their  service,  and  polite  and  attentive  employees  through- 
out the  train. 

The  high-class  of  travelers  using  these  trains  add  an  air  of  re- 
finement which  makes  them  attractive  to  young  and  old  alike. 

The  boys  will  follow  their  fathers  and  use  the  Limiteds,  because 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  these  trains  appeal  to  them. 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that  none  of  these  trains  are  out 
between  terminals  more  than  one  night  in  either  direction. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  acknowledged  as  "the  Students'  line"  be- 
tween all  the  educational  centres. 

The  "  Pennsylvania  Special"  leaves  New  York  at  3.55  P.  M.; 
"The  Pennsylvania  Limited"  at  10.55  A.  M.;  the  "Chicago 
Limited"  at  4.55  P.  M.;  "The  24-Hour  St.  Louis"  at  6.25  P.  M.  and 
the  "St.   Louis  Limited"    at   10.55  A.  M. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ticket  Offices  at  263  Fifth  Avenue  (open  until  10.00  P.  M  daily 
including  Sundays  and  holidays  > ;  182  Fifth  Avenue,  170,  461,  1354  Broadway,  245  Columbus 
Avenue,  tii  West  i2ith  Street,  34  Mulberry  Street,  Hudson  Terminal,  West  Twenty-Third 
Street  Station,  Stations  foot  of  Desbrosses  Street  and  foot  of  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  ;  336 
Fulton  Street,  4  Court  Street,  479  Nostrand  Avenue,  Flatbush  Avenue  (L.  I.  R.  R.  Station), 
and  Annex  Station,  foot  of  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Telephone  "  Madison  1032." 


TO  PARIS  WITHOUT  A  SEA  VOYAGE^*-""'-"'""'"''^^^ 

^^ Parisians  Out  of  Doors*' 


— aBother    delightfol    "rocking-chair     trip" 
with    F.   BERKELEY   SMITH,  artist-author 

You'll  become  entranced  by  the  thousand  and  one  sights  of  the  Cily  of  Pleasure,  and  the  contagious, 
overflowing  enthusiasm  of  its  people.  Word-pictures  vie  with  the  numberle.ss  quaint  illustrations  to 
carry  you  bodily  into  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  gayety  in  the  Boulevards,  parks,  open-air  cafes,  excursion 
points  and  rendezvous.  It's  from  the  personal  diary  of  F.  Berkeley  Smith,  who  has  himself  "  lived  the 
life."    Very  fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  his  friends.    280  pp..  Ornamental  cloth  cover. 


I,  Price  $1.50  intlt^il  Funk  &Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


Health    and    Pleasure    Resort 

Golf,  Riding,  Bathing,  Fishing.     Mineral  water  fam- 
ous in  U.S.  and  Europe  for  stomach,  liver,   bladder 
and  kidneys.    Booklet  mailed. 
TATE   SPRING    CO.,     Tate  Spring,  Tenn. 


The  Lure  of  the  City 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
Just  Published.   By  David  James  Burre!l,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYork 

12mo.  cloth.  »1.00  net.     By  mail.  $1.10. 
FUNK   Jt,    WACVALliS   COMPAIVY.  IVRW   YORK 


The  Rea!  Latin  Quarter"' 


F_  Berkeley  Smith,  the  American  artist  and  author,  lived  for  ten  years  in  the  heart  o(  the  famous  Bohemian 
Quarter  of  Paris      (( 
before  writing 

He  enjoyed  the  entree  of  the  most  exclusive  circles,  hence  has  been  able  to  describe  Parisian  artist 
and  student  life  as  it  actually  is  ^fjt/ay— an  »«.s/^«  z/jVw  as  it  were.    The  illustrations  too — there  are  135, 

§en,  brush  and  camera— are  peculiarly  fitting.  You  meet  Grisettes,  Models,  Shop  Girls,  Students, 
ingers,  Poets,  Artists,  Sculptors,  Sweethearts,  Peddlers,  Fakirs,  Beggars.  You  visit  Studios.  Cafes, 
Gardens,  Shops,  Terraces  and  Boulevards.  You  attend  the  Bal  des  Quafz'  Arts,  and  look  upon  ''  nearly 
3,000  girls  and  students  in  costumes  one  might  expect  to  see  in  a  bacchanalian  feast,  just  before  the  fall 
of  Rome."  Price  $1.20  of  Bookdealers  or  postpaid  from  Funk  &  IVagnalls  Company ,NeMr  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wricing  to  advertisers. 
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Listen 


It 


you  sure  can 
MilKI^^^BCS^fSP^  smoke  a  pipe; 

smoke  it  hard,  smoke  It  hot,  smoke 
often  ;    and  get  the  bulhest  enjoy- 
ment   out    of   every   pull — if   you'll  just 
wise-up  on  a  first  hand  tip  and  get  next  to 
Prince  Albert — tobacco  without  a  bite,  tobacco 
that  overcomes  a//  the  faults  of  all  other  brands  ; 
tobacco  ez'ery  man  can  smoke  all  the  time  and  /z^e 
all  the  time,  no  matter  how  sensitive  his  tongue  ! 

j>RiNCE  Albert 

has    a    bunch    of  imitators    because    it    has  won  in   a  w.ilk.      It  s  a  cinch 
to  make  a  box  look  like  the  famous  Prince  Albert  package  and 
to  get  fussed  up  with  claims.      Get  down  to  case  cards. 

Imitators  can  toot  horns,  l>ut  they  cant  -produce  tobacco 
bearing  any  of  Prince  Albert* s  earmarks.  Every  ounce  of 
Prince  Albert  tobacco  is  specially  processed.  No  other 
manufacturer  can  duplicate  that  process.  It's  patented  I  Hence, 
you're  wise  when  *'just-the-same"  con  is  dished  up. 

Now,  listen — we've  handed  out  some  real  facts,  but  at 
that,  try  the  imitations.  Get  this  pipe  tobacco  question  right 
off  your  mind.  Compare  'em  all  with  "P.A." — your  say-so 
is  just  strong  enough  for  us. 


PUl  Ort  «Bd  HIM  nUs  C»upon  KOW 


Every  live  dealer  in  the  country  sells  Prince  Albert.  If  you  can't  get  in 
touch  with  a  "live"  one,  mail  the  coupon  on  this  pajje  together  with  8  cents  for  a 
liberal  try-out  tin.  Do  it  now.  Tobacco  shipped  iiy  return  mail — quick  action  to 
get  "the  goods"  right  into  your  old  jimmy  pipe!      Don't  wait  for  the   second  bell! 

Paste  this  i.i  your  hat 

Wlien  you  cut  loose  with  a  new  pipe  don't  fire 
up  until  you  have  soaked  the  inside  of  the  bowl 
and  stem  in  milk  at  least  twelve  hours.  That 
won'tdo  a  thing  butkeepyourjiinmypipesweet. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


,B.  J.  Rieynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
^    Wiliston-Salcin.  N.  C 

^  Enclosed  find  Kc  for  which  kindly  tend 
jlimKluctory  tin   of   "  Princ«   Alben  " 
iTUi  6t)cr  ap(>IiM  afliT  in  U   S 


Addtna 


me  your 
lobscco 
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S      OF 


STATE  OR   NATIONAL  CONSERVATION? 

A  SPIRIT  of  mutual  distrust  seems  to  hang  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  rival  camps  of  State  and  National  con- 
servationists and  prevents  that  cooperation  that  would 
ensure  the  best  success.  As  shown  in  the  comments  quoted 
below,  the  advocates  of  National  conservation  fear  that  the 
State  governments  might  fall  under  the  influence  of  powerful 
corporate  interests,  as  has  been  not  unknown  in  the  past ;  while 


States'  rights,  and  the  Governors  of  Wyoming,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Washington  came  near  withdrawing  from  the 
Congress  on  this  account,  according  to  the  news  dispatches. 
The  delegates  from  California,  Oregon,  Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Arizona,  and  the  four  States  named  above  held  an  indignation 
meeting,  but  took  no  radical  action. 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  strongly  for  Federal  control,  as  he 
emphasized  in  his  speeches  on  his  recent  Western  tour,  and  a 
large  following  agree  with  the  Colonel.     President  Taft,  how- 


Copyvighted  by  Harris  &  Ewiug. 
GOVERNOR   NORRIS    (DEM.),   OF  MONTANA, 

Who  declared  in  disgust  that  the 
friends  of  States'  rights  at  the  St.  Paul 
Conservation  Congress  "couldn't  break 
into  the  meeting  with  a  jimmy." 


GOVERNOR    STUBBS     (REP.),     OF    KANSAS, 

Who  declares  he  doesn't  know  "why  it  is 
that  corporations  and  others  that  want  to  steal 
power  sites  and  timber,  want  control  of 
natural  resources  vested  in  State  Legislatures." 


EX-GOVERNOR    BI.ANCHAHD    (deM.),   OF 
LOUISIANA, 

Who  favors  National  control  and  says  that 
States'  rights  is  "dead  under  the  tramping 
feet  of  a  million  marching  men." 


SOME  "WAR  GOVERNORS"  OF  THE  CONSERVATION  CONFLICT. 


the  advocates  of  State  conservation  declare  that  the  National 
Government  is  usurping  State  rights  in  this  matter.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  speakers  at  the  great  Conservation  Congress  at  St. 
Paul  remarked  that  when  it  comes  to  being  swayed  by  corporate 
interests,  the  National  Congress  has  not  always  been  as  pure 
as  the  driven  snow.  Some  of  the  Governors  of  the  States  con- 
taining the  lands  to  be  conserved  were  very  bitter  in  their  de- 
nunciation of  the  attitude  of  the  Conservation  Congress  against 


ever,  many  of  the  Western  Governors,  and  such  men  as  James 
J.  Hill  are  in  favor  of  "  States'  rights."  President  Taft  made 
his  position  on  that  head  perfectly  clear  at  St.  Paul  in  these 
words : 

"  In  these  days  there  is  a  disposition  to  look  too  much  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  everything.  I  am  liberal  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  Federal  power, 
but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  only  safe  course  for  us  to 
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t1  fi^^AND 
THE  RIGHT  TO 
ADmmSTER  OURi 
OWN  NATURAL 
RESOURCE' 


THE    WILD    AND    WOOLLY    EAST. 

— North  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger. 


U.  S. — "It's  no  more'a  right,  boys,  but  I'm  afraid  it  might 
make  Gifford  peevish." 

— H.  M.,  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 


WESTERN   VIEWS    OF   THE   PINCHOT    CONSERVATION   IDEA. 


pursue  is  to  hold  fast  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  and 
to  regard  as  sacred  the  powers  of  the  States.  We  have  made 
wonderful  progress  and  at  the  same  time  have  preserved  with 
judicial  exactness  the  restrictions  of  the  Constitution.  There 
is  an  easy  way  in  which  the  Constitution  can  be  violated  by 
Congress  without  judicial  inhibition  ;  to  wit,  by  appropriations 
from  the  National  Treasury  for  unconstitutional  purposes.  It 
will  be  a;  sorry  day  for  this  country  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  our^fundamental  compact  shall  be  habitually  disregarded 
in  this  manner." 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  noted,  Mr.  Taft's  conservation  laws 
have  accomplished  more  toward  National  control  than  anything 
else  so  fax  done. 

But  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  opinion,  "  it  isn't  merely  a  question 
of  State  against  Nation,  it  is  really  a  question  of  special  cor- 
porate interests  against  the  interests  of  the  people."  And 
Governor  Blanchard,  of  Louisiana,  in  his  speech,  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "  the  doctrine  of  State  rights  is  dead ;  it  is  dead 


"the  neutral  zone." 
-John.son  in  the  Philadelphia  Xorlh  A  mcrican. 


under  the  tramping  feet  of  a  million  marching  men  .  .  .  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  it  is  not  again  permitted  to  gain  a 
foothold."  Western  Governors,  however,  such  as  Governor 
Brooks,  of  Wyoming,  Governor  Vessey,  of  South  Dakota,  Gover- 
nor Norris,  of  Montana,  and  Governor  Hay,  of  Washington,  are 
all  arrayed  against  such  a  doctrine.  They  are  for  State  rights. 
The  machine  in  Washington,  in  the  words  of  James  J.  Hill,  "  is 
too  big  and  too  distant ;  its  operation  is  slow,  cumbrous,  and 
costly,"  and  in  their  Salt  Lake  City  conference  the  Western 
Governors  had  passed  a  resolution  "  that  State  government,  no 
less  beneficently  than  National  Government,  is  capable  of  de- 
vising and  administering  laws  for  the  conservation  of  public 
property. " 

Upon  this  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  points  out  that 
the  States  did  not  make  good  use  of  the  lands  turned  over  to 
them  by  the  Swamp  Act  of  1849  and  1850.  But,  nevertheless, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.),  all  the 
West  will  be  against  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Federal  control  plan,  be- 
cause "  of  all  possible  agencies  the  Federal  Bureau  is  the  very 
worst,"  and  because  "  by  no  possibility  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  what  he  wishes  to  do  except  by  usurpation  of  powers 
never  committed  to  it  by  the  Constitution."  The  States  are 
the  right  agencies  of  conservation,  declares  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian (Rep.).  "  They  are  competent  and  they  know  best  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  their  people."  The  Roosevelt  plan, 
thinks  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Dem.),  "violates 
natural  justice  and  departs  from  historic  and  well-approved 
policy,"  and  it  holds  that  the  younger  States  "  are  deserving  of 
a  better  and  juster  fate  than  to  be  made  rent-paying  lessees  of 
their  own  resources." 

Some  Western  newspapers,  however,  are  no  less  in  favor  of 
National  control  than  the  above  are  opposed.  The  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  (Ind.)  holds  it  to  be  "  incontrovertible  that 
action  that  is  the  common  concern  of  all  can  be  profitably  under- 
taken only  by  the  National  Government,"  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  (Rep.)  State  rights  in  this  problem 
are  overshadowed  by  "popular  rights,"  particularly  "when  the 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  is  being  made  to  serve  as  a  cloak 
behind  which  nefarious  designs  against  public  property  are  be- 
ing plotted. "  For  "  the  privilege-seeking  interests, "  in  the  view 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.),  "would  much  prefer  to  take 
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TIMBER   DESTROYED   BY   FIRE. 


WALLACE,    IDAHO,    SHOWING    THE    BURNED    DISTRICT. 
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their  chances  with  State  governments."  Thus,  in  the  phrase 
of  the  Chicago  News  (Ind.),  the  argument  for  State  con- 
trol "  is  an  argument  for  weak  and  ineffective  guardianship." 
The  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  fails  to  see  any  signs  of  centrali- 
zation or  one-man  power  "  in  the  proposition  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  control  its  own  lands,"  and  if  the  National  view 
prevails,  says  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  (Ind.),  "it  means  that 
we  shall  save  what  is  left  of  our  big  heritage  in  the  public 
domain." 

President  Taf  t's  views,  however,  and  the  supporters  of  States' 
rights  have  many  friends.  The  President's  statement,  quoted 
earlier  in  this  article,  is  highly  praised  by  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  (Ind.),  which  observes:  "Its  careful  reserve  and  the 
•sobriety  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched  make  it  no  less 
■effective."  "  Practicality  and  feasibility  are  the  key-notes  "  of 
the  President's  address,  says  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.), 
and  the  Charleston  Neivs  and  Courier  (Dem.)  is  certain  that 
the  State  interest  in  such  land  as  is  now  the  topic  of  discus- 
sion "  is  paramount  to  that  of  the  United  States."  Commenting 
on  the  President's  words,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
•observes : 

"  He  spoke  of  the  '  wonderful  progress  '  that  has  been  made 
while  the  restrictions  of  the  Constitution  have  been  '  preserved 
with  judicial  exactness,'  and  declared  that  it  will  be  '  a  sorry 
day  for  this  country  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  our  funda- 
jTiental  compact  shf  11  be  habitually  disregarded,'  by  appropria- 


tions from  the  National  Treasury  for  unconstitutional  purposes. 
This  is  a  much-needed  reminder  and  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive 
that  the  President  is  becoming  imprest  by  what  is  really  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  time." 

"  There  is,"  says  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  a  striking 
difference  between  the  attitude  of  President  Taft  at  the  Con- 
servation Congress  and  that  of  ex-President  Roosevelt.  Com- 
ing in  immediate  succession  to  "  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sensational 
speeches  in  the  West,"  comments  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  "  the  careful  and  firm  handling  of  this  large  subject  by 
Mr.  Taft  can  not  fail  to  suggest  a  striking  and  refreshing 
contrast. " 

"  And  in  addition  to  its  whole  tone  and  temper,  there  are  two 
utterances  [in  Mr.  Taft's  address  that  stand  out  in  express 
opposition  to  the  Rooseveltian  methods.  '  In  these  days, '  says 
the  President,  '  there  is  a  disposition  to  look  too  much  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  everything.  I  am  liberal  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  Federal  power, 
but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  only  safe  course  for  us  to 
pursue  is  to  holdfast  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  and 
to  regard  as  sacred  the  powers  of  the  States.'  And  in  the 
closing  part  of  his  address  he  declares  that  '  the  time  has  come 
for  a  halt  in  general  rhapsodies  over  conservation,  making  the 
word  mean  every  known  good  in  the  world.'  Emotional  agita- 
tion is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  forte,  and  impatience  of  every  general 
law  or  principle  tha'  stands  in  the  way  of  his  immediate 
object  is  his  most  persistent  characterist'c.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  Mr.  Taft's  appeal  to  the  sober  sense  and  the  rational 
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conservatism  of  Americans  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response 
from  his  countrymen." 

This  subject  of  conservation  is  no  child's  play  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  points  out,  but  a  task  for  a 
great  constitutional  lawyer,  a  man  of  patience  and  tact  and 
constructive  genius— 

"  able  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Nation  and  of  posterity,  and  in 
touch,  as  well,  with  the  pulse  of  the  region  most  directly 
affected  by  the  laws  he  may  prescribe ;  fitted,  in  brief,  to  lay 
down  a  course  in  the  direction  of  the  ideal  that  will  not  be  too 
difficult  for  imperfect  human  nature  to  attempt  to  follow. 
These  conditions  Mr.  Taft  fulfils,  and  to  him  the  task  may  be 
left  with  confidence  and  satisfaction  by  conservationists  of 
every  class." 


for 


INSURGENT  VICTORIES,  EAST  AND  WEST 

THO  "  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,"  there  was  little 
sectional  exclusiveness  in  the  news  of  the  insurgent 
victories  in  last  week's  primaries,  the  Republican 
"  stand-patters  "  going  down  to  defeat  in  New  Hampshire,  as 
well  as  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  California.  The  nomina- 
tion of  "Winston  Churchill's  candidate,"  Robert  B.  Bass,  for 
Governor  in  the  Granite  State  is  looked  upon  by  the  Eastern 
press  as  especially  significant  as  the  first  trial  of  the  direct 
primary  in  a  New  England  State.  In  Michigan,  the  defeat  of 
the  venerable  Julius  Caesar  Burrows,  who  was  slated  to  succeed 
Aldrich  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  leads  the 
newspapers  to  wonder  why  he  did  not  see  the  coming  storm, 
and  retire  voluntarily  like  his  colleagues  Senators  Aldrich  and 
Hale.  Burrows  is  to  be  replaced  in  the  Senate  by  Representa- 
tive Townsend.  While  the  radical  press  view  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette's  successful  campaign  for  renomination  in  Wisconsin  as  a 
mighty  vindication  of  the  original  insurgent,  a  number  of  the 
other  editors  remember  that  his  triumph  had  long  been  an  as- 
sured thing,  and  express  only  mild  surprize  at  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  which  places  the  progressives  in  full  control  of 
the  State  and  eliminates  Wisconsin's  one  "  standpat  "  Congress- 
man. The  doings  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Cali- 
fornia had,  of  course,  been  foreshadowed  by  the  results  of  the 
primaries  held  some  weeks  since.  The  Republicans  in  session 
at  San  Francisco  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  typical  "  insurgent " 
platform,  indorsing  the  "national  progressive  movement,"  the 
Roosevelt  brand  of  conservation,  and  Mr.  Taft's  tariff-commis- 
sion views.  In  making  this  platform,  the  Californians,  as  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  takes  pains  to  notice,  did  not 
stint  their  praise  of  either  Roosevelt  or  Pinchot,  but  they  were 
also  careful  to  keep  in  line  with  the  Taft  Administration. 

Much  of  the  editorial  comment  on  the  New  Hampshire  result 
consists  of  attempts  to  prove  the  identity,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dissimilarity  of  the  movement  in  that  State  to  the  in- 
surgency of  the  Middle  West.  To  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bass  is  simply  another  proof  that  the  party 
has  become  progressive  and  is  "discarding  its  taskmasters." 
The  Hartford  Times  (Dem.)  believes  that  the  result  will  en- 
courage the  Western  advocates  of  the  "  new  nationalism  "  and 
"  is  significant  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  old  Republican  party." 
To  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.),  however,  it  signifies 
rather  a  Republican  renaissance  and  "  speaks  eloquently  of  a 
return  to  first  principles."  The  progressive  victories  in  New 
Hampshire  and  the  West,  we  are  assured,  prove  "  that  the  party 
of  Lincoln  and  Sumner  and  Seward  has  not  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion to  predatory  interests ;  that  it  has  not  outlived  its  use- 
fulness." But  to  another  Republican  paper  in  Philadelphia, 
The  Press,  the  news  from  New  Hampshii-e  is  evidently  mere 
"  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,"  for  it  remarks : 

"The  progressives  in  New  Hampshire  are  neither  new  nor 
like  the  insurgents  in  the  West.     The  Republican  faction  which 


won  at  the  primaries  on  Tuesday  has  been  trying  to  do  that 
four  years. " 

Attention  is  directed  by  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  to  the 
greater  freedom  of  action  assured  to  the  individual  voter  by 
the  party  primary.  In  New  Hampshire  the  grip  of  the  all- 
powerful  Concord  machine  "  has  been  not  only  loosened  but 
broken  on  a  first  appeal  to  the  Republican  voters  under  the 
new  scheme  of  popular  rule  within  the  party."  This  demon- 
stration, adds  The  Tribune,  is  "  one  which  is  likely  to  impress 
the  Republicans  of  this  State  and  of  other  States  still  adhering 
to  the  indirect  system  of  nominations."  The  New  York  Woi-ld 
(Dem.)  declares  emphatically  that  here  is  another  triumph  for 
the  direct  primary  system,  and  "  any  appeal  to  the  people  which 
makes  such  a  reform  possible  can  not  fail  to  justify  itself." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  analyzes  the  conditions 
in  New  Hampshire  as  follows : 

"While  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  describe  Robert  P.  Bass  and 
his  followers  as  identified  with  the  La  Follette-Bristow- 
Cummins  group  of  the  West,  these  now  ascendant  progressives 
in  New  Hampshire  have  fought  essentially  the  same  battle, 
tho  one  adjusted  to  New  England  conditions.  This  movement, 
started  by  Winston  Churchill  several  years  ago,  in  opposition 
to  the  alleged  domination  of  the  politics  of  the  State  by  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  has  steadily  forced  itself  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  people,  until  now  its  candidate  has  succeeded  by 
a  decisive  majority.  Senator  Gallinger,  the  Federal  officers, 
and  the  'Old  Guard  '  generally,  have  been  emphatically  defeat- 
ed. The  rather  radical  system  of  direct  primaries,  under  which 
New  Hampshire  is  now  operating,  was  put  through  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  very  men  who  have  just  triumphed  under  its  opera- 
tions. A  reorganization  of  the  party  is  seemingly  inevitable, 
with  this  new  element  at  the  top. " 

Republicans  as  a  party  need  not  be  alarmed  about  the  Novem- 
ber outcome,  says  The  Transcript,  but  "  serious-minded  people 
may  rather  concern  themselves  over  the  trend  of  that  party — 
whether  it  is  longer  to  remain  an  expression  of  the  conservative 
sentiment  of  the  country."  Much  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speeches 
"may  make  the  judicious  grieve,"  The  Transcript  admits  that 
they  are  clearly  in  line  with  what  the  people  want;  "  the  old 
idea  of  the  Republican  party  as  the  custodian  of  property  in- 
terests and  of  business  welfare  seems  to  be  passing."  The 
Philadelphia  Press  regrets  the  passing  of  the  able  and  experi- 
enced Senator  Burrows.  The  conservative  Public  Ledger  (Ind.), 
of  Philadelphia,  believes  that 

"  The  significance  of  the  La  Follette  victory  lies  not  in  the 
fact  that  his  triumph  is  more  striking  than  in  former  years,  but 
in  the  wider  acceptance  of  his  doctrines,  the  numerous  victories 
for  La  Folletteism  in  various  States,  and  in  the  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  is  popularizing  the  radical  pro- 
posals throughout  the  country  and  bringing  as  recruits  his 
following." 

Looking  westward  the  progressive  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  is 
cheered  by  the  pleasing  prospect — "  the  glorious  West  strikes  off 
the  last  shackles  of  special  privilege  and  carries  the  Republi- 
can banner  to  the  heights  of  promise."  The  Press  rejoices  that 
Julius  Caesar  Burrows,  "  that  grand  old  member  of  the  Aldrich 
oligarchy,"  has  been  "  wiped  off  the  Republican  map  of  Michi- 
gan," and  that  reaction  in  Wisconsin,  "  tho  supported  by  Vice- 
President  Sherman  and  'claiming  kinship  to  Taft,  is  knocked 
dead  as  a  canned  mackerel  by  a  final  wallop  with  the  club  of 
Direct  Nominations.  ' 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  which  has  stood  with  the 
insurgents  in  their  main  demand,  that  for  tariff  revision,  says 
that  Senator  Burrows  must  envy  Aldrich  and  Hale : 

"  As  he  reads  the  returns  he  must  wish  he  had  followed  their 
example  and  retired  of  his  own  volition  rather  than  under  the 
propulsion  of  the  Republican  voters'  boot.  It  is  particularly 
hard  for  him  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  he  has  been  thrust 
aside  in  favor  of  'Young  Mr.  Townsend,'  as  he  calls  him,  an 
insurgent  Representative  who  last  spring  was  one  of  the  leaders 
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ROBERT    M.    LA    FOLLETTE. 

Chief  of  the  insurgent  clan  in  the 
Senate,  who  carried  the  day  in  Wisconsin 
despite  the  most  desperate  opposition 
of  the  standpat  element. 


JOHN    A.    MEAD     (REP.), 

Elected  Governor  of  Vermont  by  an 
uncommonly  low  margin  in  an  election 
in  which  thousand.s  of  Republicans  pre- 
ferred home  to  tlie  ballot. 


CHARLES    E.    TOWNSEND, 

The  insurgent  Republican  who  de- 
feated Julius  C.  Burrows  in  the  race  for 
the  Michigan  Senatorship. 


WINNERS    IN    SIGNIFICANT    ELECTIONS. 


in  the  revolt  against  Cannonism.  Mr.  Townsend  declared  that 
Mr.  Burrows  was  too  old.  Mr.  Burrows  retorted  that  he  was 
'  only  seventy-three  '  and  that  there  were  many  older  men  than 
he  in  the  Senate.  He  further  pointed  out  that  as  he  would 
almost  certainly  succeed  Aldrich  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Michigan  would  be  sacrificing  '  her  own 
best  interests  '  in  defeating  him.  But  Michigan  has  decided  she 
would  rather  sacrifice  her  '  best  interests  '  and  have  Mr.  Towns- 
end,  than  stand  six  years  more  of  Mr.  Burrows. " 


THE  MAINE  AND  VERMONT  RESULTS 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  victory  in  Maine  and  the  striking 
reduction  of  the  Republican  vote  in  Vermont  are  hailed 
by  the  Democrats  as  clear  signs  of  a  great  Democratic 
triumph  in  November.  "  It  indicates  a  sweeping  Democratic 
victory  from  coast  to  coast,"  says  Norman  E.  Mack,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  not  a  few  Repub- 
lican papers  admit  that  the  Republican  outlook  is  blue.  The 
insurgent  leaders  discern  in  these  results  a  rebuke  to  the  con- 
servative wing  of  the  party,  while  the  conservatives  reply  that 
the  party  danger  makes  it  imperative  that  the  insurgents  return 
to  camp.  The  fact  that  one-quarter  of  the  Vermont  Republicans 
stayed  at  home  is  to  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  symptomatic 
of  wide-spread  disaffection  in  the  party  ranks,  and  "  fore- 
shadows a  Democratic  majority  in  the  United  States  next  No- 
vember of  more  than  1  000,000."  Certain  Republican  authorities, 
however,  refuse  to  be  disturbed.  These  Green  Mountain  voters 
stayed  at  home  because  it  rained,  or  because  of  the  personal 
unpopularity  of  the  Republican  candidate.  Besides,  we  are 
assured,  it  was  an  "  off  year  "  anyway,  and  in  1906,  at  the  last 
mid-term  election,  the  Republican  plurality  fell  to  15,240,  over 
2,000  less  than  that  given  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  in  November  the 
country  elected  a  Republican  House,  with  a  majority  of  58. 

While  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  admits  that  "  the  Republicans 
in  Vermont  may  have  been  affected  sympathetically  by  the 
discouragement  that  pervades  the  party  in  States  where  fac- 
tional quarrels  are  injuring  it,"  it  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  reduced  majority  was  "  an  unwelcome 
and  widely  disliked  candidate  for  Governor."  Nevertheless,  it 
adds,  "  the  Democrats— we  can  hear  Champ  Clark's  peal  of  joy 
away  out  in  Pike  County — will  naturally  say  that  the  result  in 


Vermont  is  the  precursor  of  Democratic  successes  the  country 
over. " 

Republican  ruin  in  November  is  foreseen  by  many  editors 
who  would  not  view  such  a  calamity  with  regret.  The  Vermont 
election,  "while  not  indisputable  proof,"  is  interpreted  by  the 
Washington  Times  (Ind.)  as  "  at  least  a  strong  indication  that 
the  Democrats  will  have  a  majority  in  the  next  House."  "  If 
any  Republican  can  find  comfort  in  these  figures  "  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  nominates  him  as  a  "proper  candidate  for 
president  of  the  Optimists'  Club."  The  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  and  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  see  in  this  Vermont  vote  a 
serious  warning  for  the  Grand  Old  Party,  and  the  New  York 
World  (Dem).  adds: 

"  Vermont  Republicans  show,  as  Republicans  everywhere  else 
will  show  later  on,  that  they  want  to  open  the  books  and  find 
out  what  the  trusts  and  combines  did  for  the  Republican  can- 
didates in  1904  and  1908,  what  there  is  about  the  Panama  trans- 
action that  its  chief  promoters  are  so  intent  upon  hiding,  and 
what  influence  it  is  that  prevents  the  true  enforcement  of  law 
against  the  commercial  and  financial  freebooters  who  are  re- 
sponsible in  large  measure  for  the  high  cost  of  living 

"  As  a  symptom,  therefore,  Vermont  is  highly  encouraging. 
A  corresponding  collapse  in  the  Republican  vote  in  other  States 
will  give  the  Democrats  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House,  important  gains  in  the  Senate,  Governors  of  several  great 
States,  including  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  majorities  every- 
where that  will  be  impressive  enough  to  have  a  bearing  upon 
men  and  events  until  the  end  of  this  Administration." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  goes  into  a  somewhat  detailed 
examination  of  the  Vermont  returns,  and  compares  them  with 
the  vote  in  former  years : 

"  The  vote  this  year,  so  far  as  can  be  estimated  from  incom- 
plete returns,  falls  about  9,000  short  of  the  total  of  61,500  given 
for  the  two  leading  candidates  for  Governor  in  1908.  The 
change  in  the  relative  vote  of  the  two  parties  can  be  correctly 
measured  only  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  apathy  which 
affected  the  voters  as  a  whole.  With  a  shrinkage  of  9,000 
votes,  distributed  pro  rata,  the  party  vote  would  have  stood 
this  year  about:  Republican,  38,850;  Democratic,  13,650; 
Republican  majority,  25,200.  The  actual  figures,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  estimated,  are  :  Republican,  35,000  ;  Democratic,  17,500  ; 
Republican  majority,  17,500.  This  would  indicate  that  about 
3,850  Republicans  voted  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  This  is 
a  large  proportion  and  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  most  of  the 
larger  States. 
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'•  The  vote  in  Vermont  in  September  has  usually  been  a  pretty 
accurate  barometer  of  the  elections  for  members  of  Congress 
in  the  following  November.  How  accurately  the  figures  of  the 
popular  vote  for  Governor  have  reflected  the  character  of  the 
elections  to  come  for  members  of  Congress  in  November,  ap- 
pear? in  the  following  table  : 


Republican 

Democratic 

Democrats 

Year            Vote 

Vote 

Republicans 

&  others 

1S88  .  .  .  48,522 

19,527 

169 

161 

1890  .  .  .  33,462 

19,229 

8S 

244 

1892  .  .  .  38,918 

19,216 

127 

229 

1900  .  .  .  48,441 

17,125 

197 

159 

190S  .  .  .  45,598 

15,953 

219 

170 

1910   .  .  .  35,000 

17,500 

*'  Kstiniated. 

The  election  of  1892,  in  which  Cleveland  defeated  Harrison, 
this  paper  continues,  "  showed  a  larger  Republican  majority  in 
Vermont  than  the  election  of  this  week ;  if  this  is  a  criterion, 
the  next  House  will  be  Democratic  by  at  least  100  majority." 

In  an  editorial  which  may  well  represent  the  opinions  of  its 
Republican  contemporaries,  however,  the  Boston  Transcript 
(Ind.  Rep.)  declares  that  "  no  occasion  for  apprehension  appears 
in  the  Vermont  returns,"  Indeed,  "the  Republicans  polled  a 
very  good  off-year  plurality,  particularly  on  a  rainy  day."  The 
Transcript  goes  on  to  explain  away  any  misapprehensions  that 
may  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  faithful  Republicans : 

"  The  average  Republican  plurality  under  off-year  conditions 
has  been  rather  more  than  19,000  and  Dr.  Mead's  lead  over  his 
Democratic  competitor  about  17,000,  exhibits  a  falling-off  too 
small  to  be  significant  of  any  other  than  purely  local  causes. 
He  secured  the  nomination  after  a  campaign  that  lasted  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year  and  engendered  a  great  deal  of  bitter- 
ness. Half-a-dozen  Republican  newspapers  either  bolted  the 
nomination  or  were  silent  on  the  main  issue,  and  discust  only 
national  questions  while  he  was  stumping  the  State.  Whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  his  antagonists  called  him  '  the  man  with  the 
barrel,'  and  this  epithet  may  have  had  some  influence.  More- 
over, he  represented  the  '  succession  '  idea,  having  been  pro- 
moted from  the  lieutenant-governorship,  and  against  this 
method  of  selection  there  is  a  slowly  rising  tide  of  protest  in 
the  Green  Mountain  State." 


TIGHTENING  THE  REIN   ON  THE 
RAILROADS 

A  REMARKABLE  absence  of  hostile  criticism  from  any 
quarter  marks  President  Taft's  appointment  of  the 
commission  which  will  investigate  and  suggest  proper 
legislation  for  Federal  control  of  railroad  stock  and  bond  issues. 
His  choice  is  being  highly  praised  on  every  hand,  one  editor 
believing  it  "  altogether  so  excellent  "  as  to  "  wish  it  were  com- 
missioned to  consider  the  whole  question  of  railroad  regulation." 
At  the  head  of  the  commission  is  President  Hadley,  of  Yale, 
the  other  members  being  Frederick  N.  Judson,  of  St.  Louis, 
who  was  associated  with  Judson  Harmon  in  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road rebate  case.  Prof.  B.  H.  Meyer  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, an  eminent  authority  upon  railroads,  Walter  L.  Fisher, 
of  Chicago,  and  Frederick  Strauss,  of  New  York.  In  this  com- 
mission Mr.  Taft  is  thought  to  have  preserved  a  balance  be- 
tween progressive  and  conservative  opinion,  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune (Rep.)  setting  down  Messrs.  Judson  and  Strauss  as  con- 
servatives and  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Meyer  as  progressives,  leav- 
ing Chairman  Hadley  as  the  impartial  referee. 

The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  praises  these  men  as  being  all 
exceptionally  well  qualified  as  experts,  and  similar  statements 
are  found  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.).  the  Troy  Record  (Rep.),  and  the  New  York  American 
(Ind.).  If  the  problem  of  National  control  over  railway  capi- 
talization shall  be  solved  through  the  work  of  this  commission, 
the  chief  credit,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.),  will  be  due  to  the  "  wise  guidance  and  to  the  incompar- 


able tact  and  good  judgment  "  displayed  by  ^  the  silent,  patient, 
capable  man  who  fills  the  Presidential  chair."  The  New  York 
Press  (Rep.)  likewise  congratulates  him  "  on  having  appointed 
a  conspicuously  non-political  commission  which  is  likely  to 
search  more  conscientiously  after  the  truth  than  the  Cost-of- 
Living  Committee  when  it  was  sent  to  seek  out  facts."  The 
Press  goes  on : 

"  If  the  committee  is  not  too  closely  cramped  with  instructions 
from  the  White  House — and  it  is  unlikely  that  such  gentlemen 
would  be  so  bound — its  quest  must  take  it  into  more  or  less  in- 
timacy with  the  question  of  physical  valuation  of  railroads  as 
a  basis  for  charges  against  the  public. 

"  Altogether  the  personnelof  the  commission  promises  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  subject  which  is  sure  to  enlighten  the  nation 
more  than  the  addresses  of  the  President,  the  speeches  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  or  the  rantings  of  three-quarters  of  the 
members  of  Congress  who  presume  to  educate  the  people  on  a 
supreme  question  with  which  they  are  densely  unfamiliar." 

Definite  provision  for  the  regulation  of  the  stock  and  bond 
issues  of  the  interstate  carriers  was  omitted  from  the  Railroad 
Law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  New  York 
Tribune  notes,  only  because  of  the  difl!iculty  of  adopting  a 
workable  system.     Some  of  these  difl!iculties  are  thus  suggested : 

"  One  difficulty  regarding  the  regulation  of  stock  and  bond 
issues  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  constitutional. 
The  companies  engaged  in  interstate  trade  are  State  corpora- 
tions, and  they  are  engaged  in  intrastate  as  well  as  interstate 
commerce.  Another  question  Mr.  Taft's  commission  will  have 
to  consider  is  the  practicability  of  imposing  upon  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  great  task  of  passing  on  the 
securities  issues  of  most  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  in  ad- 
dition to  the  engrossing  list  of  duties  the  commission  already 
has.  Yet  another  service  Mr.  Taft's  appointees  will  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  if  a  report  favorable  to  regulation  is  adopted 
will  be  to  provide  for  regulation  in  language  that  is  simple 
and  clear  and  with  a  system  that  is  free  from  complications." 

This  question  of  Federal  railroad  regulation  is  also  receiving 
much  attention  from  editors  who  have  been  following  the  plea 
for  increased  freight  rates,  which  representatives  of  Eastern 
and  Western  roads  have  been  making  before  Examiner  G.  N. 
Brown,  acting  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  instance  of  the  President,  a 
published  advance  of  rates  was  postponed  by  agreement  until 
November  1.  In  the  mean  time  the  Commission,  acting  under 
the  increased  powers  granted  by  the  new  Railroad  Law,  was 
to  grant  an  open  hearing  to  both  railroads  and  shippers,  and  to 
decide  whether  the  proposed  rate  advance  was  justifiable. 
Examiner  Brown  has  taken  testimony  both  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  while  a  final  hearing  before  the  full  Commission  will  be 
held  in  Washington.  It  is  now  believed  by  many  that  a  de- 
cision can  not  be  reached  by  November  1,  and  that  the  advance 
of  rates  will  be  postponed  somewhat  longer. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Chicago  hearing  was  the 
testimony  of  President  Ripley,  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  who 
argued  for  the  increased  rates,  declaring  that  the  great  increase 
of  wages  has  made  operating  expenses  a  greater  burden,  and 
that  general  business  conditions  next  year  would  be  such  that 
the  earnings  of  his  road  would  so  shrink  as  to  barely  pay  the 
dividends.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  asserted  that  increased 
expenditures  for  better  terminal  facilities  and  other  improve- 
ments should  be  considered  as  operating  expenses  and  be  met 
by  higher  rates  to  shippers.  As  to  what  are  the  proper  factors 
in  determining  a  just  rate,  Mr.  Ripley  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  cost  of  a  railroad  and  its  capitalization  should  not  enter 
into  consideration.  In  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  he  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  there  never  was  a  better  rule  than  the 
old  and  much-abused  one,  "  all  the  traflfic  will  bear,"  adding  that 
"  the  value  of  the  commodity  handled  and  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice are  the  factors  upon  which  a  rate  should  be  determined." 

While  President  Ripley's   pessimistic    prophecies  about  the 
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WHO   S.UD  TROUBLE  ? 

— Minor  in  the  St.  I,ouis  Post-Dii^palch. 


WHY    NOT  TAKE    A   (KXSCS   OF  THE  TALL  TIMBER  ? 

— Heaton  in  the  Chic&go  Inter-Ocean . 


CAPTAINS    COURAGEOUS. 


business  outlook  are  received  as  a  serious  warning  in  some 
sanctums  and  as  mere  symptoms  of  a  personal  "  grouch  "  in 
others,  his  arguments  for  higher  rates  are  taken  by  nearly  all 
the  papers  to  show  the  need  of  some  supreme  rate-making 
power.  "  If  Mr.  Ripley  speaks  for  the  railroads,"  exclaims  the 
Louisville  Post  (Ind.),  "  it  becomes  at  once  manifest  that  the 
new  legislation,  instead  of  being  too  extreme,  has  been  only 
reasonable."  In  an  editorial  very  friendly  to  Mr.  Ripley  the 
Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  says  that  each  road  should  state  its 
own  case  to  the  Commission,  which  would  allow  a  rate  increase 
if  absolutely  necessary,  and  "  in  that  case  neither  the  shippers 
nor  the  public  would  protest,"  but  "in  this  matter  of  higher 
rates  they  are  justified  in  demanding  satisfactory  demonstra- 
tion of  their  necessity."  The  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.)  and  the 
Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  urge  the  railroads  to  take  the  public  into 
their  full  confidence  and  the  public  will  then  be  fair  to  them. 
None  of  the  reasons  so  far  alleged  for  an  increase  in  rates  ap- 
pears to  the  Richmond  News-Leader  (Ind.  Dem.)  to  be  entitled 
to  any  consideration.  The  Chicago  Neivs  (Ind.)  reminds  Presi- 
dent Ripley  that  he  is  not  running  a  private  competitive  busi- 
ness, but  a  "  public  utility  operated  as  a  regulated  monopoly." 
In  supervising  the  process  of  rate-making,  the  Government, 
according  to  The  News,  must  follow  an  entirely  diff'erent  prin- 
ciple from  "  any  that  seems  to  have  lodgment  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Ripley  "— 

"  It  must  determine  the  value  of  the  property  used ;  then  it 
must  allow  the  owners  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  value  of 
that  property  over  and  above  all  proper  charges  and  operating 
expenses. " 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Cammerce  (Com.)  likewise  expects 
th^t  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  establish  a 
definite  basis  of  rate-making  for  railroads,  and  concludes: 

"  The  fact  is  that  rates  can  not  be  determined  and  fixt  by  any 
cut-and-dried  theory  of  shippers  or  carriers,  but  have  to  be  ad- 
justed according  to  a  variety  of  constantly  shifting  conditions 
and  with  regard  to  conflicting  rights  and  claims.  Hence  the 
adjustment  can  not  be  safely  left  to  the  discretion  of  railroad 
managers,  but  must  be  subject  to  regulation  and  supervision 
by  some  authority  representing  the  public  which  is  bound  to 
consider  all  the  rights  involved. 

"  The  Commission  may  evolve  some  principle  or  set  of  prin- 
ciples to  act  upon,  but  it  can  not  establish  any  fixt  rule  which 
will  apply  fairly  in  all  cases." 


THE  FISHERIES  DISPUTE  WITH  CANADA 

SETTLED 

A  CLASSIC  controversy  has  been  settled,  after  a  century 
of  misunderstandings,  by  a  decision  that  promises,  in 
■  the  view  of  many  editorial  observers,  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague.  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  1818  had  set 
forth  the  fishing  rights  of  Americans  on  the  Newfoundland 
coast,  there  have  been  difi:"erences  of  opinion  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  over  the  precise  interpretation 
of  that  treaty.  Finally,  last  year,  the  two  nations  agreed  to 
submit  to  the  Hague  tribunal  seven  questions  for  arbitrament. 
The  outcome  of  the  hearing,  in  which  Senator  Root  was  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  United  States,  has  been  looked  forward 
to  with  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  seven 
points  under  discussion,  five  have  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  and  two  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  exprest  in  our  newspapers  about  the 
ability  and  the  fairness  of  the  judges,  and  while  the  substantial 
justice  of  the  award  is  generally  conceded  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  press  to  conclude 
that  the  two  points  gained  by  Great  Britain  were  by  far  the 
most  important.  The  seven  questions  at  issue  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

1.  Must  any  reasonable  regulations  made  by  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland  for  the  preservation  of  the  fisheries, 
desirable  on  grounds  of  public  order  and  morals,  and  fair  to 
fishermen  of  both  countries,  be  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  ? — Decided  negatively,  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain. 

2.  Have  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  while  fishing  on 
these  coasts  a  right  to  employ  as  members  of  the  fishing  crews 
of  their  vessels  persons  not  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  ? 
— Decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Can  the  exercise  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
of  their  fishing  rights  be  subjected,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  requirements  of  entry  or  report  at  custom- 
houses or  the  payment  of  light  or  harbor  or  other  dues  or  to 
any  other  similar  requirements  or  condition  or  exaction  ? — De- 
cided in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Can  restrictions  be  imposed  upon  American  fishermen 
making  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  granted  them  by  the 
treaty  to  enter  certain  bays  cr  harbors  for  shelter,  repairs, 
wood,  and  water  conditional  upon  the  payment  of  light  or  harbor 
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or  Other  dues  on  entering  or  reporting  at  custom-houses  or  any 
similar  conditions  ? — Decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

5.  (The  most  important  question.)  The  United  States  having 
by  treaty  renounced  the  right  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the 
Newfoundland  coast,  excepting  certain  specified  districts,  from 
where  must  the  three  miles  be  measured  in  the  case  of  bays  ? 
Great  Britain  contended  for  a  limiting  line  to  be  drawn  from 
promontory  to  promontory  in  the  case  of  bays  more  than  three 
miles  wide ;  the  United  States  stood  out  for  a  line  paralleling  all 
irregularities  of  the  coast. — Decided  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 

6.  Does  the  treaty  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
the  same  liberty  to  take  fish  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks 
of  Newfoundland  as  in  Labrador  ? — Decided  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

7.  Are  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  to  have  for  their 
vessels,  when  duly  authorized  by  the  United  States  in  that 
behalf,  the  commercial  privileges  on  the  treaty  coasts  accorded 
by  agreement  or  otherwise  to  United  States  trading-vessels 
generally? — Decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  Philadelphia  Press  refers  to  the  points  gained  as 
"  lesser  technical  matters,"  and  while  its  opinion  is  common  to 
many  of  its  contemporaries,  the  New  York  Tribune  believes 
that  these  five  points  "  comprize  most  of  the  considerations 
which  are  of  practical  importance  to  the  men  actually  engaged 
in  the  fisheries,  so  that  the  net  outcome  of  the  case  will  be 
beneficial  to  our  fishing  industry  in  confirming  it  in  the  major 
part  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  it  has  heretofore 
enjoyed." 

Most  of  our  editors,  however,  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  two 
points  decided  against  us.  By  the  Hague  award  our  fishermen, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  notes,  may  not  enter  any  New- 
foundland bay,  "  no  matter  how  broad  and  deep  it  may  extend," 
and  herein  they  apparently  suffer  a  "  heavy  set-back."  In  the 
decision  on  the  first  question,  the  papers  have  less  to  complain 
of,  since  the  court  ruled  that  Great  Britain  must  submit  to  an 
impartial  commission  the  question  of  the  "  reasonableness  "  of 


their  regulations.  Here,  indeed,  the  Providence  Journal  be- 
lieves that  this  ruling  which  apparently  favors  Great  Britain 
is  actually  a  gain  to  the  United  States. 

The  Boston  Herald,  speaking  with  a  somewhat  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  fishing  interests  of  its  own  State,  declares  that 
altho  the  United  States  did  not  by  any  means  win  a  "  sweeping 
victory,"  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  "  reason  for  discomfiture 
in  this  country  because  of  the  scope  of  the  British  victory." 
The  Herald  continues  in  this  vein  : 

"  We  must  admit  that  our  protest  against  the  right  of  British 
authorities,  even  of  local  jurisdiction,  to  prescribe  and  enforce 
reasonable  regulations  on  fishing  within  the  limits  of  their 
authority  had  but  slight  ground,  and  that  the  finding  of  the 
arbitrators  is  little  if  anything  more  than  a  recognition  of  ordi- 
nary police  power.  The  right  of  appeal  against  unreasonable 
regulations  robs  that  British  victory  of  any  hardship  for  the 
interests  of  this  country. ,  The  so-called  *  headland  rule  '  apply- 
ing to  definition  of  the  three-mile  limit  apparently  is  the  most 
important  restriction  of  the  rights  of  United  States  fishermen. 
But  the  actual  importance  of  this  seems  to  have  been  magni- 
fied, and,  with  the  possibility  of  other  complicating  contentions 
removed,  it  is  probable  that  so  far  from  being  a  permanent 
restriction  of  our  privileges  it  may  rather  provide  a  basis  on 
which  we  may  negotiate  by  treaty  for  such  privileges  as  are 
really  desirable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  American  fishermen 
have  gained  very  material  rights  on  the  Newfoundland  coast. 
And  what  is  especially  noticeable  is  that  the  spirit  in  which  the 
matters  in  dispute  have  been  considered  bids  fair  to  be  appre- 
ciated on  either  side  so  that  already  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  way  is  cleared  for  a  renewal  of  treaty  discussions 
affecting  a  much  wider  scope  of  interests  in  Newfoundland  and 
in  this  country  than  are  comprized  in  the  fishing  industry. 
Herein  must  be  recognized  the  chief  gain  from  this  inter- 
national proceeding.  An  irritant  has  been  removed.  By  a 
judicial  hearing  and  decision  rights  have  been  established  and 
officially  declared.  It  will  hereafter  be  easier  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  nations  to  get  together  and  consider 
mutual  interests  without  prejudice." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


The  Executive,  the  Legislative,  the  Judiciary,  and  T.  R. — Boston  Herald. 

Forest  fires  in  the  West  apparently  knew  enough  to  go  out  when  something 
spectacular  blazed  forth. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Rockefellers  are  to  hold  a  family  reunion,  and  it  seems  about  time  for 
every  one  else  to  duck  for  cover. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

There  is  a  cannon  on  the  front  lawn  at  Oyster  Bay;    but  we  violate  no 
confidence  when  we  say  that  it  is  not  Joseph  G. — Washington  Herald. 

If  cotton  keeps  on  soaring,  the  ready-made  clothing  salesman  will  soon 
be  busy    explaining  away    the   little 
bit  of  wool  that   is  in  the   goods. — 
Washington  Post. 

Are  the  insurgents  who  hope  to 
acquire  Roosevelt  and  the  big  stick 
the  same  ones  who  object  to  the  hor- 
rible despotism  of  Cannon  and  the 
small  gavel? — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

General  Grant's  proposition  that 
in  case  of  war  automobile  owners  be 
compelled  to  give  up  their  cars  to  the 
<;overnment  at  cost  isn't  alarming. 
Most  of  them  would  be  willing. — Bos- 
ton Herald. 

Joseph  C.  Sibley  says  he  wants  the 
audit  of  his  primary  election  expenses 
to  go  on  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Perhaps  he,  too,  wishes  to 
discover  where  that  .$42,500  really 
went. — Philadelphia  Press. 

A  FASHION  note  says  that  small  hats 
of  sealskin  are  to  be  much  in  vogue 
this  year.  They'll  have  to  be  small 
to  have  much  vogue  if  they  are  to 
be  made  of  sealskin,  and  that's  no 
fashion  note. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

A  movement  is  proposed  to  restore 
in  duplicate  the  statue  of  George  III. 
that  once  .stood  in  Bowling  Green, 
New  York  City.  It  will  not  cause 
the  American  people  any  embarras.s- 
ment  if  our  English  cousins  can  stand 
it. —  Washington  Herald. 


Old  man  Gallagher  may  yet  bmg  in  his  prison-cell  that  he  made  Gaynor 

President. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 

We  can  not  all  be  legal  advisers  to  the  noble  red  man,  hence  we  must  try 
to  bear  our  poverty  with  Christian  fortitude. — Austin  Statesman. 

James  J.  Hill  thinks  Dr.  Eliot's  five-foot  bookshelf  is  not  suited  to 
railroad  travelers.  Not  unless  the  road  runs  out  of  Boston. — New  York 
American. 

If  you  were  defeated  at  the  primaries  remember  the  consolation  is  yours 

that  the  majority  was  on  your  side — 
that  is,  the  majority  of  the  candidates. 
— Los  Angeles  Herald. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  pop- 
ulation of  Oklahoma  will  increase  as 
fast  as  it  has,  when  the  Indians  no  long- 
er have  any  money  or  property  to  trans- 
act business  with. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Buffalo  declares  that  it  fell  behind 
in  the  race  for  population  because  it 
didn't  annex  its  suburbs.  An  annoy- 
ing boundary  line  near  at  hand  pre- 
vented it  from  taking  in  Canada. — 
Chicago  News. 

White  men  are  offering  to  help  the 
Yakima  Indians  get  some  water  rights 
on  their  reservation.  By  and  by  the 
aborigines  will  have  all  the  rights  and 
the  white  men  all  the  water. — Portland 
Oregonian. 

If  you  do  not  know  how  to  farm, 
write  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He'll  tell  you  all 
about  it.  There  is  something  he  has 
raised  more  of  in  a  month  than  was 
ever  raised  before  by  one  man  in  a  life- 
time.— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

America  is  not  only  producing  big- 
ger and  better  guns  than  any  other 
nation,  but  she  also  produces  more  and 
louder  advocates  of  peace  than  allthe 
rest  of  the  world  put  together.  We're 
l)Ound  to  win,  Armageddon  or  millen- 
nium.— Detroit  Free  Press. 


that  annoying  moment 
Wlien  you  ciin't  get  the  pillow  into  the  pillow-slip. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Xnrs. 


FAMINE  IN   EUROPE 

/ALARMING  reports  are  coming  from  Spain,  Austria,  Ger- 
/-\  many,  and  Switzerland  with  regard  to  the  scarcity  of 
■^  ^  meat.  The  laboring  classes  of  Germany  find  it  impos- 
sible to  purchase  flesh,  and  bread  is  scarce  even  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  once  the  granary  of  the  peninsula.  According  to  the 
Arbeiter  Zeitung  (Vienna),  the  organ  of  Austrian  Socialism, 
meat  has  suddenly  risen  from  8  to  10  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
localities  even  more  per  retail  pound.  We  read  in  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  that  in  Germany  a  corresponding  increase  in 
prices  of  food  commodities  is  spreading  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  Socialist  Volkstimme  (Frankfort)  reports  that  dog  flesh 
and  horse  flesh  are  also  becoming  scarce  and  expensive.  Pub- 
lic meetings  are  being  held  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  Ger- 
many in  which  resolutions  are  carried  entreating  the  Govern- 
ment to  break  down  the  frontier  tariff  wall,  and  admit  foreign 
cattle,  on  foot  or  in  carcasses.  The  admission  of  American 
canned  meat  is  especially  advocated.  Com- 
menting on  these  facts  Mr.  Fabra  Ribas 
writes  in  the  Humanite  (Paris)  : 

"  It  is  difficult  for  the  moment  to  see 
clearly  the  cause  of  this  sudden  scarcity.  It 
is,  however,  incontestable  that  the  principal 
cause  lies  in  the  commercial  policy  pursued 
by  several  of  the  states  of  Central  Europe, 
especially  Austria  and  Germany,  where  an 
Agrarian  party,  who  play  so  important  a 
role  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  have 
set  so  high  a  duty  on  foreign  meat  as  to 
exclude  its  importation.  This  protective 
tariff  enables  the  great  landed  proprietors 
to  sell  at  exorbitant  prices,  while  it  dis- 
courages the  raising  of  cattle  among  neigh- 
boring nations,  which  once  supplied  German 
and  Austrian  markets.  Thus  trade  has 
been  thrown  out  of  its  natural  and  healthy 
condition ;  and  a  crisis  of  practical  famine 
has  come  through  the  greed  and  selfishness 
of  a  few  wealthy  people  in  Austria  and 
Germany. " 

The  condition  of  things  in  Italy  is  not 
much  better.  We  read  in  the  Tempo  (Milan) 
that  there  has  not  been  enough  grain  raised 
in  Italy  even  to  support  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  and  Mr.  Amicis,  a  deputy  and  landed 
proprietor  of  Pouille,  which  was  once  con- 
sidered the  granary  of  Italy,  told  a  representative  of  the 
Giomale  d'ltalia  (Rome)  that  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
ordinary  crop  of  wine  and  oil  had  been  raised  this  year.  This, 
of  course,  results,  in  part,  from  the  depopulation  of  Calabria, 
Basilicata,  and  other  sections  of  Italy  through  emigration  to 
the  United  States.  Of  the  condition  of  Spain  Mr.  Ribas 
declares : 

"  The  statistics  of  emigration  tell  us,  better  than  anything 
else,  how  profound  is  the  poverty  and  how  bitter  the  scarcity 
that  reigns  there.  As  a  general  thing  the  Spanish  working- 
man  does  not  leave  his  country  unless  forced  by  want,  and  yet 
the  latest  returns  tell  us  that,  in  1909,  111,058  left  Spain  for 
South  America;  that  is,  3,335  more  than  the  preceding  year." 

This  writer  thinks  that  there  are  some  signs  of  revolutionary 
disturbance  among  the  starving  populations  of  Europe.  The 
monopoly  of  the  land  and  the  greed  of  the  great  agrarian  classes 
are  kindling  smoldering  fires  of  fierce  hatred  and  rebellion. 
He  points  to  the  lesson  of  history : 

"  It  is  only  right  that  the  causes  of  wide-spread  poverty  should 
be  explained  more  clearly  to    the  working  classes.     It  must 


needs  be  that  then  the  proletariat  of  every  country  will  even- 
tually understand  that  the  bourgeoisie  are  really  tyrants,  traf- 
ficking in  the  poverty  of  those  who  are  the  producers  of  the 
country,  of  which  they  have  been  dispossest.  History  always 
repeats  itself.  The  famine  of  1846  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  terrible  financial  scandals  of  the 
present  year  aggravate  the  situation  under  the  prevailing  dearth 
and  scarcity  and  the  condition  of  things,  unless  it  be  amelio- 
rated, threatens  to  bring  a  new  1848  of  much  wider  extent,  in 


that  it  may  mean  an    international  uprising.' 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


-Translations 


RUSSIA  THINKING  BETTER   OF   US 


K 


famine! 

Premier  Briand  says  he  will  look  into  this 
question  when  he  gets  time! 

— Humaniti  (Paris). 


FTER  suspecting  gloomily  for  some    time  that  America 
was  trying  to  force  them  out  of  Manchuria,  the  Rus- 
sians now  believe  they  see  a  change  of  heart,  and  wel- 
come it  most  warmly.     For  a  long  time,  they  thought,  it  was 
our  settled  policy  to  ess  on  Japan  and  China  against  them,  a 
plan  that  brought  on  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  which,  the  conservative  Russian  papers 
say,  could  not  have  taken  place,  perhaps,  if 
American  high  finance  had  not  come  down  so 
handsomely  to  the  assistance  of  Japan.    The 
alleged  change  of  attitude,  these  same  pa- 
pers assert,  is  evidenced  by  the  manner  in 
which    the    recent   Russo-Japanese    treaty 
is  received  by  the  American  press,  which 
contrasts   strongly   with    the    anti-Russian 
sentiment   displayed   in    the  discussion  of 
Knox's  plan  to  neutralize  the  Manchurian 
railways.     The   Novoye    Vremya    (St.    Pe- 
tersburg) says : 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  pay  one's  respects 
to  the  good  sense  displayed  by  American 
public  opinion.  But  a  short  time  ago  it  was 
extremely  hostile  to  Russia.  Only  yester- 
day it  enthusiastically  approved  Mr.  Knox's 
plan  to  advance  on  Asia  to  the  detriment  of 
Russia's  interests.  The  failure  of  this  step 
and  the  treaty  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  in  consequence,  had  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  American  business  sense. 
The  text  of  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  June  23,  and  was  published 
in  the  American  newspapers  the  next  day, 
together  with  the  note  sent  to  our  ambassa- 
dor in  Washington,  Baron  Rosen.  The  newspapers  of  Washing- 
ton and  New  York,  in  commenting  on  these  documents,  showed 
rare  sound  judgment.  They  did  not  see  in  them  those  arrieres 
pensees  which  were  ascribed  to  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty  in 
some  of  the  European  press.  Comparing  it  with  the  conven- 
tion of  1907,  they  found  in  it  only  a  development  of  those  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  which  had  been  recognized 
even  before,  and  now  merely  received  a  more  definite  form. 

"  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  anti- 
Russian  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Knox  was  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  American  people.  It  was  the  result  of  an  intricate  politi- 
cal game,  due  to  certain  internal  political  considerations,  and 
not  an  outcome  of  the  real  foreign  interests  of  the  American 
people.  The  failure  of  this  proposal,  therefore,  did  not  call 
forth  any  antagonism  to  Russia  in  American  business  and  politi- 
cal circles,  nor  any  desire  to  insist  on  their  demands.  The 
Americans  know  the  value  of  labor  and  always  prefer  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  Having  received  a  setback  in  Asia, 
to  which  the  unhealthy  politics  of  Knox  enticed  them,  they 
have  found  a  new  field  for  the  application  of  their  inexhaustible 
energy.  They  are  now  attempting  to  get  a  footing  in  Africa, 
to  take  the  Republic  of  Liberia  under  their  protectorship.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  decided  to  open  a  campaign  of  con- 
quest in  Asiatic  Turkey.     If  both  undertakings  succeed,  they 
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will  find  a  field  of  work  outside  America  which  will  consume 
their  surplus  energ-y  for  at  least  fifty  years.  It  is  true  that  in 
doing  this  they  will  deal  a  decisive  blow  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
But  that  is  their  affair." 

The  United  States  rendered  great  services  to  Japan  in  her 
fight  against  Russia,  and  at  a  critical  moment  when  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war  with  Russia  would  perhaps  have  signified  a 
turn  of  fortunes  against  Japan,  as  this  Russian  paper  thinks, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  came  forward  with  his  efforts 
to  effect  peace.  All  this  was  done,  we  are  assured,  to  force 
Russia  from  southern  Manchuria.  Yet,  as  it  happened, 
America  has  lost  the  most  by  this  event: 

"•  Until  1905  the  American  exports  to  Manchuria  amounted 
annually  to  $22,500,000.  Now,  when  the  efforts  of  American 
politics  are  crowned  with  success  and  Russia  is  driven  out  of 
southern  Manchuria,  the  American  export  is  $7,500,000.  Until 
1905  America  occupied  the  first  place  in  Manchuria.  She  sup- 
plied 60  per  cent,  of  all  the  imports.  Japan  stood  second  with 
35  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  and  the  other  5  per  cent,  were 
divided  between  Russia  and  the  other  Powers.  Now,  after  the 
victory  over  Russia,  the  situation  is  reversed.  It  is  no  longer 
America  that  dominates  the  Manchurian  market,  but  Japan, 
and  Russia  remains  in  the  background  as  before. 

•*  These  figures  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the  politics  of  the 
United  States  until  1905  were  not  directed  by  the  real  interests 
of  Vmerica,  but  by  certain  special  considerations.  What  those 
considerations  were  we  stated  some  time  ago,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  discuss  the  role  which  high  finance  plays  in 
American  politics. 

"  On  a  cool  consideration  of  the  common  interests  of  Russia 
and  America,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  United 
States  tried  so  hard  to  injure  Russia.  Now,  apparently,  the 
time  for  sober  judgment  has  come  at  last.  It  has  become  clear 
to  the  Americans  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  Russia's 
defeat  except  injury  to  their  own  economic  interests. 

"  The  Russo-Japanese  treaty  has  taken  away  from  the  inter- 
national adventurers  the  possibility  of  building  their  own  wel- 
fare upon  the  hostility  between  Russia  and  Japan.  We 
are  satisfied  with  the  situation  that  has  resulted  and  we 
will  not  recede  from  it.''— Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


AEROPLANE   OR   DIRIGIBLE  IN   WAR? 

HITHERTO  Germany  has  favored  the  dirigible  balloon  as 
the  best  aerial  war  craft,  while  France  has  favored  the 
aeroplane.  Now,  however,  an  expert  German  military 
authority  comes  out  in  favor  of  the  French  theory.  "  We  have 
in  the  aeroplane  a  weapon  of  war  which  will  be  quite  available 
in  the  near  future,"  writes  Colonel  Gaedke  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt.  The  Colonel  is  a  military  specialist  on  the  staff  of 
the  Tageblatt  and  has  contributed  many  illuminating  articles  to 
the  columns  of  that  paper.  He  recommends  aeroplanes  for  their 
cheapness  and  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  lumbering  dirigible  at- 
tacked by  a  swarm  of  aeroplanes.  But,  first  of  all,  he  pays  a 
gallant  compliment  to  the  French  mechanicians  and  says : 

"  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  proud  joy  of  Frenchmen  who  in 
the  domain  of  aeroplanes,  as  well  as  of  dirigibles,  have  blazed 
a  path  for  the  rest  of  humanity ;  altho  this  French  pride  some- 
times assumes  a  form  which  oversteps  the  limits  of  modesty. 
This,  however,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
seriously  the  intentions  of  the  French  Army  in  this  matter,  for 
the  Government  at  Paris  seems  resolved  to  utilize  this  new  in- 
strument for  military  purposes,  and  to  create  a  new  arm  of  the 
service  of  great  power." 

Presupposing  that  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes  have  at  last 
reached  practical  perfection  and  technical  completeness,  he 
thus  speaks  of  their  employment  in  a  military  campaign : 

"  The  dirigibles  will  be  the  better  craft  to  cross  seas,  and,  to 
a  certain  point,  serve  as  auxiliaries  in  naval  warfare.  They 
can  be  employed  to  drop  bombs  on  the  hostile  forces  and  fort- 
resses. The  aeroplanes  have  the  great  advantage  of  costing 
less  and  can  consequently  be  obtained  in  larger  numbers.  They 
are  transported  on  land  with  little  diflRculty  ;  they  need  not  to  be 
inflated  with  gas  ;  they  can  be  prepared  for  flight  with  dispatch 
and  can  rise  or  alight  almost  anywhere.  They  are  specially 
adapted  for  rapid  reconnoitering,  and,  if  their  number  is  suffi- 
cient, for  permanent  observation  of  the  enemy.  Already,  at 
this  present  moment,  they  can  do  good  service,  and,  if  they  do 
not  take  the  place  of  cavalry,  will  eventually  be  enabled  to  sup- 
plement its  activities." 

He  imagines,  finally,  an  aerial  battle  between  aeroplanes  and 
dirigibles.  The  French,  he  says,  are  now  taking  measures  to 
fit  out  a  large  number  of  such  machines,  and  number  counts  as 
much  as  skill  in  such  conflicts.  This  is  the  idea  of  a  battle 
in  the  air : 

"  The  dirigibles  will  be  hemmed  in  by  the  aeroplanes  as  by  a 
cloud  of  locusts.  The  brave  pilots  of  the  lighter  machines  will 
endeavor  to  rise  above  the  dirigible  in  order  to  shower  it  with 
bombs  and  attack  it  with  a  fusillade  of  musketry.     Staff  officers 


WILLIAM  .\8  AN   AVIATOR. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

of  daring  will  find  great  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  aeroplane. 
We  hardly  know  whether  aeroplanes  will  ever  be  found  very 
efficacious  on  the  field  of  battle.  There  are  still  diflficulties  to 
overcome  in  making  them  so.  Even  at  a  height  of  600  yards 
the  aeroplane  can  be  reached  by  a  bullet.  Moreover,  its  shoot- 
ing must  be  very  uncertain,  and   the  quantity  of  bombs  and 
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(iermany's  Minister  of  War  and  Cliief  of  Staff  watching  the  aerial  maneuvers  with  an  eye  to  military 

possibilities. 

ammunition  it  carries  necessarily  limited.  Nevertheless,  one 
thing  is  absolutely  plain.  We  have  in  the  aeroplane  a  weapon 
of  war  which  will  be  quite  available  in  the  near  future.  It  would 
be  folly  to  claim  that  it  is  already  adapted  for  the  transport  of 
bodies  of  troops,  but  its  military  value  is  none  the  less  to  be 
reckoned  with." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DECAY   OF   ENGLAND'S  ORIENTAL 
PRESTIGE 

ATONE  of  melancholy,  despondency,  and  despair  marks 
the  utterances  of  the  London  press  over  the  condition 
of  English  influence  in  the  Far  and  Near  East.  In 
Turkish  diplomacy  her  hand  has  let  drop  the  tiller,  we  are  told. 
Once  the  flag  of  the  United  Empire  flew  triumphant  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Malta,  from  Malta  to  Suez,  from  Suez 
to  Singapore.  Now  all  that  the  island  kingdom  once  held  of 
influence  and  authority  has  vanished  away.  The  decline  has 
started  at  the  extremities  ;  it  will  continue  and  broaden  until 
it  reaches  the  heart.  The  prestige  which  England  won  at 
Trafalgar,  the  Nile,  and  Waterloo  is  rapidly  evaporating,  says 
the  Conservative  Saturday  Review  (London) .  This  weekly  long 
ago  despaired  of  America,  now  it  despairs  of  England.  It  de- 
clares the  English  have  failed  in  Egypt ;  they  are  bound  to  fail 
in  Constantinople,  and  undoubtedly  in  China  and  Japan.  The 
influence  of  the  Union  Jack  is  practically  passed  away.  .^Of 
English  power  in  Egypt  we  read : 


and  the  limits  of  our  own.  At  all  events, 
when  retrogression  in  varying  degrees 
all  round  is  an  established  fact,  either  the 
Minister,  the  instruments,  or  the  policy, 
and  perhaps  all  of  them,  must  be  at  fault. 
"  Certainly  the  Minister  can  not  be  the 
heaven-sent  statesman  the  press  and  the 
public  pretend  he  is." 

In  Asia  England  has  allowed  Russia  to 
steal  a  march  on  her,  and  China  has  also 
gained  advantages  in  regions  which  once 
seemed  to  be  the  great  field  for  British 
exploitation.  England,  remarks  this 
writer,  has  allowed  even  South  America 
to  slip  through  her  fingers,  and  the  proud 
claim  which  the  British  ruler  once  ad- 
vanced to  be  the  first  commercial  Power 
in  the  world  has  recently  been  heavily 
discounted.     As  this  writer  says : 

"  All  experts  agree  that  in  China  we 
stand  much  less  well  than  we  did  ten 
years  ago.  Not  long  since  we  were  easily 
the  first  Power.  Japan  and  Russia  now 
hold  the  field  and  the  rest  of  the  Powers 
are  nowhere.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  and 
grave  importance  to  us  when  we  remem- 
ber how  large  are  our  trade  interests  with  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  how  very  seriously  any  interference  with  them  would  affect 
great  masses  of  our  population.  In  one  other  direction  where 
trade  is  a  most  important  consideration  for  us  we  find  little  con- 
solation. In  South  America,  where  for  long  we  held  the  field, 
our  influence  is  distinctly  on  the  wane.  This  is  certainly  due 
to  the  neglect  of  opportunities  by  the  Foreign  Office,  for 
throughout  that  continent  we  are  allowing  the  United  States 
or  Germany  to  push  ahead  of  us.  This  is  not  due  to  any  spon- 
taneous action  by  the  Spanish-Americans  themselves,  for  they 
prefer  us  to  the  Americans  and  Germans  and  our  goods  to 
theirs,  but  we  make  no  attempt  to  rival  the  assiduous  efforts 
to  assert  themselves  put  forth  by  our  rivals. " 

A  new  British  foreign  policy  has  been  recently  inaugurated, 
we  are  told,  a  feeble,  vacillating  policy.  "  The  intelligent 
foreigner  credits  H^ngland  with  a  Machiavellian  policy  which 
pursues  its  course  without  haste  or  rest  to  its  goals."  But  the 
Machiavellis  of  other  countries  have  beaten  England  in  the 
East.     To  quote  his  words : 

"  At  Constantinople  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  com- 
pletely outmaneuvered.  .  ,  .  We  have  shown  neither  strength 


"  It  is  humiliating  and  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  use  we 
have  made  in  Egypt  of  the  free  hand  we  gained  by  the;  Jgree-' 
ment  with  France.  Indeed,  this  was  the  only  substantial  ad- 
vantage we  did  gain,  and  the  use  we  have  made  of  it  has  been 
to  imperil  our  reputation  with  Europe  as  the  fittest  guardians 
of  Egypt.  After  an  extraordinary  lapse  of  consciousness  our 
Foreign  Secretary  seems  to  have  been  reminded  again  that  there 
was  an  Egypt  and  it  required  very  close  attention.  A  return 
to  sanity  in  our  method  of  conducting  its  affairs  has  been  re- 
warded by  a  revival  of  confidence  on  all  hands,  by  the  collapse 
of  revolutionary  elements,  and  by  an  acknowledged  return  of 
British  prestige.  But  a  little  firmness  and  common  sense  would 
have  prevented  confidence  in  us  ever  being  lost 

"  In  every  direction  we  find  British  influence  on  the  wane,  or, 
at  least,  we  can  not  honestly  say  that  our  position  is  as  strong 
as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  may  be  due  to 
the  policy  pursued,  which  in  some  respects  was  inherited  by 
the  present  Foreign  Secretary,  but  partly  it  is  due  to  the 
methods  followed.  There  is  laxity  in  dealing  with  our  agents 
abroad,  and  often  a  failure  to  grasp  the  capacities  of  our  rivals 


FIVE    "ZEPPELINS*"    ARK    DEAD,    BUT   STILL   THEY    COME! 

—  Vlk  (Berlin). 
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nor  astuteness,  and  we  do  not  even  trouble 
ourselves  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  wrongs 
done  to  our  own  subjects.  The  greatest 
Mohammedan  Power  in  the  world,  we  have 
much  less  influence  with  the  Porte  than 
Germany  and  in  a  lesser  degree  than  some 
other  Powers.  It  is  unquestionable  that  we 
have  lost  ground  throughout  the  Near 
East,  where  we  are  regarded  as  their 
potential  protectors  neither  by  Christian 
nor  Turk." 


HUNGARY  TURNS  OVER 
NEW  LEAF 


A 


GREAT  hopes  are  indulged  in  for 
Hungary  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  present  Parliament.  Hungarian 
politics  have  long  formed  a  strange  melange 
of  clique,  personal  selfishess,  and  rebellion 
against  the  dual  monarchy.  The  aristo- 
cratic Magyars  loathe  the  Austrians  and 
despise  the  mingled  minor  nationalities, 
Slovaks,  Rumanians,  etc.  The  state  of  po- 
litical parties  has  been  bewildering.  New 
parties  are  constantly  forming  and  often  an 
individual  starts  a  party  on  his  own  hook, 
and  scours  the  country  "  representing  cer- 
tain views  or  schemes  of  his  own,"  says 
Count  Joseph  Mailath,  in  the  Questions 
Diplomatiques  et  Coloniales  (Paris).  "The 
jealousies  and  rivalries  of  the  parties " 
have  for  three  years  rendered  a  fusion  of 
parties  in  the  interests  of  a  homogeneous 
governmental  party  impossible.  I5ut  this  year  things  have 
taken  a  somewhat  better  turn.  Hungary  has  i-ealized  its  posi- 
tion. "  The  country,"  says  Count  Mailath,  "  saw  with  anguish 
that  the  parliamentary  situation  was  growing  worse  from  month 
to  month  and  discord  raging  among  the  various  parties  "  ;  hence 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry. 

While  the  whole  house  of  404  deputies  is  cut  up  into  parties 
which  are  many  of  them  little  better  than  cliques,  sections,  oi' 
individuals  of  the  population,  representing  local,  personal,  or 
race  interests,  a  large  ministerial  majority  has  been  secured 
as    is   evident   from    the    table    appended : 

Party  of  National  Labor  (Ministerial)  244  deputies 

"  Andrassy 17 

The  People" 13 

"   Kossuth 56 

"  Justh 42 

"       "  Various  Nationalities 

(Croats,  etc.)  8 

"  Democrats 2 

"  Peasants 4 

"  Christian  Socialists 1 

r$anfy's  Party 1 

Without  Party 16 

Total 401 

Count  Mailath  hopes  that  this  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Khuen-Hedervary  may  en- 
able him  to  hold  his  own  and  carry  through 
needed  reforms.  The  result  of  this  election 
shows  the  mind  of  the  nation  ^is  favoring  a 
solid,  practical  series  of  reforms  without 
separation,  he  declares.  To  quote  his  words : 

"  The  nation  has  plainly  shown  that  it  has 
had  enough  of  these  exhausting  political 
struggles,  that  it  wishes  for  rest  and  order 
in  the  country  and  peace  with  Austria.  The 
people  wish  to  live  on  good  terms  and  in 
cordial  friendship  with  their  aged  sovereign, 
the  most  constitutional  of  monarchs.     They 
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condemn  this  parliamentary  anarchy,  the 
terrorism  exercised  by  the  minority,  and, 
above  all,  the  devotion  of  egotists  to  their 
own  personal  policy.  The  elections  have 
shown  that  a  great  majority  throughout  the 
country  do  not  wish  for  separation  from 
Austria,  and  desire  to  avoid  all  conflict  with 
their  venerable  King.  They  have  showri 
that  Hungary  does  not  yield  a  favoring  soil 
for  a  party  founded  on  clericalism,  nor  for 
the  ideas  of  international  Socialism ;  for 
only  one  Socialist  has  been  elected  deputy. 
The  Nationalists  have  also  lost  ground,  the 
nation  found  their  agitation  pervaded  wi*-h  a 
spirit  of  rancor,  and  their  alleged  grievances 
without  foundation." 

In  advising  the  Government  how  to  handle 
the  jarring  elements  of  haughty,  egotistic 
Magyars,  of  Pan-Slavs,  Socialists,  and  In- 
ternationalists who  threaten  to  wreck  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  country,  this  writer 
remarks : 

"  The  electors  have  done  their  duty,  and 
have  given  a  vast  majority  to  the  Ministry  ; 
it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Ministry  to  do  theirs. 
The  first  work  of  Count  Khuen-Hedei-vary 
is  to  take  up  the  subject  of  universal  suf- 
frage (which  the  Magyars  do  not  favor  be- 
cause it  will  put  them  in  a  minority).  But 
this  matter  is  to  be  so  managed  that  it  will 
not  endanger  the  unity  of  the  Hungarian 
state,  in  which  Austria  also  has  a  great  in- 
terest. A  barrier  has  to  be  set  equally 
against  separatist  aspirations  of  the  na- 
tionalities and  internationalist  plans  of  the 
Socialist." 

The  London  Times  takes  this  hopeful  view : 
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"  Judging  by  appearances,  Hungary  would 
thus  seem  to  be  entering  on  a  period  of  political  calm  and  eco- 
nomic recuperation.  Croakers,  indeed,  predict  fresh  trouble,  but 
Count  Khuen-Hedervary  is  not  a  man  to  take  needless  thought 
for  the  morrow.  Despite  his  formidable  reputation,  his  person- 
ality is  genial  and  attractive.  What  dark  design  can  lurk  behind 
a  smile  so  winning  and  how  can  ruthlessness  inhabit  so  cheery 
a  soul  ?  '  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  success  thereof  '  might 
well  be  his  motto ;  and  if  he  be  burdened  with  any  political 
principle  it  is  probably  that  the  King's  Government  must  be 
carried  on — as  nearly  in  accordance  with  royal  wishes  as  the 
imperfections  of  Magyar  administrative  machinery  and  per- 
versity of  politicians  will  permit.     Magyar  '  perversity  '  is  for 

the  moment  at  a  discount.     The  country  is 

in  a  state  of  anticlimax." 

Of  the  new  premier  of  Hungary's  remark- 
able personality  the  same  London  journal 
observes : 

"  For  some  twenty  years  Count  Khuen- 
Hedervary  has  been  '  a  coming  man. '  .  .  . 
His  Croatian  reputation  for  administrative 
high-handedness,  political,  tho  by  no  means 
personal,  unscrupulousness,  and  virtuosity 
in  all  the  arts  of  corruption  stuck  to  him  like 
a  bur  and  suggested  doubt  whether  he  could 
be  the  right  man  to  lead  a  Dualist  revival  in 
Hungary.  His  well-known  devotion  to  the 
Crown,  his  comparative  inexperience  of 
Hungarian  Parliamentary  life,  and  his 
shortcomings  as  an  orator  would,  it  was  be- 
lieved, make  him  the  plaything  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. Count  Khuen-Hedervary  neverthe- 
less accepted  the  Premiership,  created,  with 
Count  Tisza's  help,  the  '  Party  of  National 
Labor,'  dissolved  the  Chamber,  'made' 
the  General  Election,  and  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  some  260  followers  in  a  House  of 
413.  Count  Khuen-Hedervary  has  conse- 
quently been  able  to  journey  to  Ischl  with 
heavy  baggage  and  a  light  heart." 


AMERICA'S  LEAD  IN   TELEPHONES 

THE  UNITED  STATES  leads  the  world  in  its  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  telephone,  having  eight  instruments  to 
every  100  inhabitants,  while  no  other  country  has  half 
as  many.  Canada  stands  second  and  Sweden  third.  Herbert 
N.  Casson  informs  us  in  an  article  on  "  The  Telephone  in  Foreign 
Countries,"  contributed  to  The  Electrical  Revieiv  and  Western 
Electrician  (Chicago,  August  13),  that  Germany  has  as  many 
telephones  as  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Great  Britain  as 
many  as  Ohio.  Chicago  has  more  than  London,  and  Boston 
twice  as  many  as  Paris.  In  the  whole  of  Europe  with  her 
twenty  nations,  there  are  one-third  as  many  telephones  as  in 
the  United  States.  In  proportion  to  her  population,  Europe 
has  only  one-thirteenth  as  many.     He  continues : 

"  The  United  States  writes  half  as  many  letters  as  Europe, 
sends  one-thii-d  as  many  telegrams,  and  talks  twice  as  much  at 
the  telephone.  The  average  European  family  sends  three  tele- 
grams a  year,  and  three  letters  and  one  telephone  message  a 
week  ;  while  the  average  American  family  sends  five  telegrams 
a  year,  and  seven  letters  and  eleven  telephone  messages  a  week. 
This  one  nation,  which  owns  6  per  cent,  of  the  earth,  and  is  5 
per  cent,  of  the  human  race  has  70  per  cent,  of  the  telephones. 
And  50  per  cent.,  or  one-half,  of  the  telephony  of  the  world  is 
now  comprized  in  the  Bell  system  of  this  country. 

"  There  are  only  six  nations  in  Europe  that  make  a  fair  show- 
ing— the  Germans,  British,  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
Swiss.  The  others  have  less  than  one  telephone  per  100.  Little 
Denmark  has  more  than  Austria.  Little  Finland  has  better 
service  than  France.  The  Belgian  telephones  have  cost  the 
most — ^$273  apiece,  and  the  Finnish  telephones  the  least — $81. 
But  a  telephone  in  Belgium  earns  three  times  as  much  as  one 
in  Norway.  In  general,  the  lesson  of  Europe  is  this,  that  the 
telephone  is  what  a  nation  makes  it.  Its  usefulness  depends 
upon  the  sense  and  enterprise  with  which  it  is  handled.  It 
may  be  either  an  invaluable  asset  or  a  nuisance." 

Mr.  Casson  states  the  reason  for  failure  in  most  countries  in 
three  words — "  Too  much  Government !  "  Before  the  telephone 
was  invented,  the  telegraph  had  been  a  State  monopoly ;  and 
the  telephone  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  telegraph.  Wherever 
a  group  of  citizens  established  a  telephone  service,  the  Govern- 
ment officials  looked  upon  it  with  jealous  eyes,  and  usually  ap- 
propriated it.     Mr.  Casson  goes  on  : 

"  The  telephone  thus  became  a  part  of  the  telegraph,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Post-office,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Government. 
It  is  a  fraction  of  a  fraction  of  a  fraction — a  mere  twig  of 
bureaucracy.  Under  such  conditions  the  telephone  could  not 
prosper.     The  wonder  is  that  it  survived. 

"  Handled  on  the  American  plan,  the  telephone  abroad  may 
be  raised  to  American  levels.  There  is  no  racial  reason  for 
failure.  The  slow  service  and  the  bungling  are  the  natural 
results  of  treating  the  telephone  as  tho  it  were  a  road  or  a  fire 
department;  and  any  nation  that  rises  to  a  proper  conception 
of  the  telephone,  that  dares  to  put  it  into  competent  hands  and 
to  strengthen  it  with  enough  capital,  can  secure  as  alert  and 
brisk  a  service  as  heart  can  wish.  Some  nations  are  already 
on  the  way.  China,  Japan,  and  France  have  sent  delegations 
to  New  York  City — '  the  Mecca  of  telephone  men  ' — to  learn  the 
art  of  telephony  in  its  highest  development.  And  even  Russia 
has  rescued  telephony  from  her  bureaucrats  and  is  now  offering 
it  freely  to  men  of  enterprise. 

"  In  most  foreign  countries  telephone  service  is  being  steadily 
geared  up  to  a  faster  pace.  The  craze  for  '  cheap  and  nasty  ' 
telephony  is  passing ;  and  the  idea  that  the  telephone  is,  above 
al!  else,  a  speed  instrument,  is  gaining  ground.  A  faster  long- 
distance service,  at  double  rates,  is  being  well  patronized. 
Slow-moving  races  are  learning  the  value  of  time,  which  is  the 
first  lesson  in  telephony.  Our  reapers  and  mowers  now  go  to 
seventy-five  nations.  Our  street-cars  run  in  all  great  cities. 
Morocco  is  importing  our  dollar  watches  ;  Korea  is  learning  the 
waste  of  allowing  nine  men  to  dig  with  one  spade.  And  all 
this  means  telephones. 


"  In  thirty  years,  the  Western  Electric  Company  has  sold  $67,- 
000,000  worth  of  telephonic  apparatus  to  foreign  countries. 
But  this  is  no  more  than  a  fair  beginning.  To  put  one  tele- 
phone in  China  to  every  100  people  will  mean  an  outlay  of 
$300,000,000.  To  give  Europe  as  fit  an  equipment  as  the  United 
States  now  has  will  mean  30,000,000  telephones,  with  copper 
wire  and  switchboards  to  match.  And  while  telephony  for  the 
masses  is  not  yet  a  live  question  in  many  countries,  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  relentless  push  of  civilization,  it  must  come. 

"  Possibly,  in  that  far  future  of  peace  and  good-will  among 
nations,  when  each  country  does  for  all  the  others  what  it  can 
do  best,  the  United  States  will  be  generally  recognized  as  the 
source  of  skill  and  authority  on  telephony.  It  will  be  called  in 
to  rebuild  or  operate  the  telephone  systems  of  other  countries, 
in  the  same  way  that  it  is  now  supplying  oil  and  steel  rails  and 
farm  machinery.  Just  as  the  wise  buyer  of  to-day  asks  France 
for  champagne,  Germany  for  toys,  England  for  cottons,  and  the 
Orient  for  rugs,  so  he  will  learn  to  look  upon  the  United  States 
as  the  natural  home  and  headquarters  of  the  telephone. " 


SUNBURN  AS  AN  INDEX  TO  HEALTH 

THOSE  who  return  from  vacation  with  sunburned  faces, 
or  with  at  least  what  is  called  a  "  healthy  "  coat  of  tan, 
think  they  are  exhibiting  to  their  friends  the  evidence 
of  health  acquired  or  restored.  There  is  some  justification  in 
this,  thinks  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  August  20),  altho 
the  sunburn  indicates  good  health  only  so  far  as  it  evidences 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pigmentary 
change  itself  that  makes  particularly  for  good  bodily  condition. 
We  read : 

"  The  sunburnt  face  implies  that  the  individual  has  been  ex- 
posed to  a  fresh,  healthy,  and  open  environment — to  surround- 
ings, that  is  to  say,  which  have  reacted  upon  him  in  a  way 
which  routine  fails  to  do.  It  is  true  that  nowadays  the  mere 
pigmentary  effect  of  the  sun  upon  the  skin  can  be  readily  imi- 
tated by  employing  the  chemical  or  ultraviolet  rays  of  the  elec- 
tric light,  and  in  particular  the  rays  of  the  quartz  mercury  lamp  ; 
and  so,  if  all  the  result  required  of  a  holiday  was  merely  a  sun- 
burnt face,  this  could  be  done  in  the  space  of  minutes  instead 
of  an  expensive  holiday  at  the  seaside  extended  over  weeks. 
It  follows  that  mere  sunburn  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  index 
of  acquired  health.  No  amount  of  ultraviolet-ray  treatment, 
however,  can  produce  the  decided  general  improvement  in  health 
and  tone  which  a  change  of  air  and  scenery  does. 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  sun's  rays  are  only  one  contributory 
factor  to  the  restoration  of  health,  and  therefore  the  sunburnt 
face  is  merely  evidence  that  the  opportunity  of  an  outdoor  life 
has  been  seized.  But  the  outdoor  life  connotes  constant  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  in  the  wake  of  which  follow  healthy  functional 
activity,  good  nutrition,  and  a  general  equilibrium  of  the  sys- 
tem, all  of  which  means  that  the  machine  is  going  smoothly, 
and  that  the  life  processes  are  not  hampered  by  excess  or  by 
shortage.  These  conditions  apart,  it  is  probable  that  the  bronz- 
ing produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun  is  to  some  extent  an  indi- 
cation of  vigor  and  a  satisfactory  state  of  the  blood,  since  the 
hemoglobin  of  the  blood  supplies  the  pigment  to  a  sunburnt 
skin  and  in  this  way  serves  to  protect  the  tissues.  If  this  pro- 
tection is  not  afforded,  blistering  or  sun  eczema  may  result. 
In  a  word,  sunburn  is  merely  a  protective  effort  of  the  body. 
The  active  light  rays  of  the  sun,  again,  undoubtedly  give  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  the  respiratory  process,  since  under  their 
influence  it  has  been  proved  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed is  greater,  while  an  increasing  output  of  carbonic  acid 
follows.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  in  this  connection  the  ex- 
periment which  showed  the  apparent  anomaly  that  animals  de- 
prived of  nourishment  die  sooner  in  the  chemically  active  rays 
of  the  sun  than  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  inactive  rays. 
The  activity  of  the  vital  processes  in  these  cases  being  aug- 
mented, the  store  of  energy  was  soon  used  up. 

"  Exposure  to  sunlight,  again,  increases  the  number  of  blood- 
cells,  but  the  absence  of  light  diminishes  the  number.  A  face 
burnt  brown  by  the  sun  would  seem,  regarded  in  this  way,  to 
be  a  sensible  object  of  a  holiday,  not,  however,  because  the  face 
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is  so  bronzed,  but  because  the  circumstances  which  conspired 
to  produce  the  brown  complexion  have  other  factors  favorable 
to  an  all-round  healthy  state." 


HEALTH-RISKS  OF  CARELESS  MOTORISTS 

WHILE  the  automobile  may  be  a  great  aid  to  health 
by  taking  city  people  out  into  the  pure  air  of  the 
countrj',  the  motorists  should  be  careful  not  to  undo 
all  the  good  effects  by  exposing  themselves  too  carelessly  to  the 
strong  winds  and  low  temperatures  they  must  face.  The  factors 
that  may  be  injurious  are  of  two  general  types,  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  D.  Bryson  Delavan,  of  New  York,  who  read  recently  before 
the  American  Laryngological  Association  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject that  is  now  printed  in  Th^  Medical  Record  (New  York, 
August  20).  Injury  may  be  wrought  in  the  first  place  by  con- 
ditions due  to  the  air  itself— temperature,  currents,  or  pressure 
— and,  secondly,  by  impurities,  such  as  dust  and  smoke.  Of 
these  Dr.  Delavan  says,  taking  them  up  one  by  one,  that  they 
may  all  be  harmful.  Sudden  and  violent  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, exposure  to  strong  drafts,  and  increased  atmospheric 
pressure  may  all  do  injury.  High  pressure,  due  to  wind,  does 
more  damage  than  most  persons  imagine.  Dr.  Delavan  says 
that  the  persons  who  died  in  the  great  blizzard  of  1888  mostly 
perished  from  this  cause.  A  person  with  weak  lungs  can  not 
travel  at  high  speed  against  a  wind  without  running  serious 
risk.  Add  to  this  the  inhalation  of  dust  and  smoke,  with  an 
occasional  insect,  and  the  increased  possibility  of  taking  in  the 
germs  of  disease,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  more  persons  do  not 
trace  ailments  to  the  use  of  the  automobile.  Possibly,  Dr. 
Delavan  thinks,  this  is  because  of  the  various  kinds  of  pro- 
tective devices  that  have  been  elaborated — eye-protectors, 
respirators,  wind-shields,  etc.  Even  with  these,  habitual  speed- 
ing develops  the  so-called  "  automobile  face,"  characterized  by 
the  open  mouth  and  thus  likely  to  increase  the  risk  of  infection. 
Says  Dr.  Delavan: 

"  Theoretically  considered,  the  use  of  the  automobile  should 
be  productive  of  a  decided  increase  in  the  average  of  respiratory 
ills.  Whether  or  not  it  has  actually  so  resulted  is  a  question. 
Taking  up  the  causes  of  injury,  we  will  first  refer  to  chill. 
This  may  be  acquired  through  unsuitable  or  insufficient  clothing, 
or  through  clothing  improperly  applied.  Not  only  should  the 
body  be  protected,  but  the  limbs  should  be  carefully  covered, 
especially  in  open  motors.  A  coat,  otherwise  warm,  may  be 
cut  too  low  in  the  collar.  The  idea  that  undue  exposure  of  the 
neck  and  throat  tends  to  strengthen  the  parts  is  a  popular 
fallacy.  No  such  custom  prevails  with  the  Eskimos  and  others 
of  exposed  life  dwelling  in  cold  latitudes.  No  part  of  the  body 
would  seem  to  demand  more  careful  protection  than  that  adja- 
cent to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  where  center  the  most  impor- 
tant blood-vessels  of  the  body,  many  of  them  within  short  dis- 
tances of  the  outer  world.  A  coat  which  does  not  properly 
protect  the  throat  is  like  a  roofless  house.  Any  one  who  has 
skated,  or  has  sailed  an  ice-boat  in  very  cold  weather,  or  who 
has  had  experience  in  mountain-climbing  at  high  altitudes,  will 
readily  understand  this.  In  motoring,  neither  extreme  cold 
nor  great  altitudes  are  necessary  to  bring  about  conditions 
which  rapidly  lower  the  body  temperature.  As  with  the  neck 
so  with  the  feet.  Low  shoes,  unprotected  ankles,  and  want  of 
rugs  may  quickly  work  disaster.  Some  of  the  head-coverings 
used  are  admirable.  Others  are  exceedingly  bad,  comfort  and 
safety  being  sacrificed  to  appearance,  with  no  attempt  to  pro- 
tect and  shield  the  face  and  neck. 

"  The  subject  of  proper  underclothing  must  also  be  considered. 
The  wearing  of  an  abdominal  band  is  considered  by  many  ex- 
perts a  great  protection  against  chill.  It  is  easy  to  become 
chilled  in  an  automobile  when  one  enters  it  after  leaving  a 
warm  room,  even  when  well  protected  with  clothing.  Still 
worse  to  ride  in  an  open  machine  in  the  country,  fresh  from  an 
overheated  train  and  with  thin  clothes.  This  latter  situation 
sometimes  confronts  the  city  consultant  when  he  is  called  out 
of  town. 

"  Apparently  the  worst  case  is  that  of  the  chauffeur  who,  in 
the  effort  to  replace  a  tire  or  repair  some  injury,  works  himself 


into  profuse  perspiration  and  then  upon  the  driver's  seat  makes 
up  lost  time  against  a  cold  breeze.  Such  exposure  should  be 
prolific  of  throat  and  lung  trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  youthful 
vigor  and  personal  power  of  resistance  of  those  who  engage  in 
the  work  of  motor-driving,  as  well  as  by  the  health-giving 
effects  of  a  life  of  abstinence  and  of  activity'  in  the  open  air." 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  the  automobile  upon  those 
inclined  to  throat  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  another  inter- 
esting topic.     Says  Dr.  Delavan  : 

"  A  case  has  been  reported  to  me  of  a  lady  who  made  a  motor- 
trip  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  back  again  in  very  dry 
weather.  She  left  apparently  in  good  health  and  returned  with 
well-marked  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  investigations  of 
David  Twichell  have  shown  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  quickly 
succumbs  to  sunlight.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  patient  above 
mentioned  contracted  tuberculosis  from  the  dust  of  the  road- 
ways. Possibly  the  disease  may  have  been  latent  or  unsuspected 
when  she  started  and  was  developed  by  the  excitement  and 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  coupled  with  the  mechanical  irritation 
to  the  respiratory  membranes  by  the  dust. 

"  Again,  the  membranes  having  been  irritated  by  dust,  the 
germ  may  have  been  acquired  in  some  lodging-place  upon  the 
way." 

To  sum  up  the  matter.  Dr.  Delavan  says,  in  conclusion,  it 
would  appear  that  under  certain  conditions  and  in  certain  cases 
the  motorist  may  expose  himself  to  positive  risks,  altho  these 
may  be  modified  or  removed  by  precaution  in  the  selection  of 
a  machine  and  by  wisdom  in  using  it.  In  suitable  cases,  the 
automobile  may  even  be  a  valuable  therapeutic  agent.  He 
goes  on : 

"These  things  being  true  it  is  time  that  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  had  been  obtained  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  warn  the 
public  of  the  possibilities  of  danger  and  to  instruct  it  as  to 
the  best  means  of  protection. 

"  In  addition  to  those  precautions  of  a  personal  nature  which 
each  one  using  the  automobile  should  observe,  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  all  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

"  1.  By  good  country  roads,  kept  in  good  order. 

"  2.  By  well-paved  city  streets,  kept  free  from  dirt  and  from 
the  fine  dust  which  is  now  allowed  to  remain  after  the  coarser 
matters  have  been  removed. 

"  3.  By  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  automobile  smoke 
in  our  cities  as  the  same  laws  are  enforced  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe. 

"  Thus  would  much  just  criticism  of  the  motor  be  silenced 
and  many  friends  be  gained  to  a  worthy  cause. " 


BUILDINGS  THAT  STAND  ON  WATER— The  house  built 
upon  sand  is  proverbially  unstable,  but  apparently  we  are  trust- 
ing in  many  cases  to  a  foundation  even  more  insecure,  namely, 
water.  That  the  solidity  of  the  ground  on  which  a  large  build- 
ing rests  may  depend  largely  on  the  water  that  it  contains,  and 
that  the  safety  of  the  structure  may  be  endangered  by  drawing 
off  this  water,  are  clearly  shown  by  recent  events,  noted  in  The 
Engineering  Record  (New  York,  August  13).     Says  this  paper: 

"  The  lowering  of  ground-water  levels  by  pumping  operations 
carried  on  in  connection  with  subway  construction  may  seriously 
affect  foundations  of  adjacent  buildings  which  are  not  supported 
on  rock.  In  fact,  deep  excavations  in  soft  materials  in  city 
streets,  which  are  somewhat  removed  from  bodies  of  water, 
are  often  the  source  of  considerable  trouble  because  of  the  set- 
tling of  buildings.  As  the  water  is  removed  from  the  subsoil 
there  may  be  not  only  a  vertical  settlement,  but  a  horizontal 
motion  as  well.  The  movement  of  a  building  near  an  excava- 
tion is  largely  due  to  sliding  of  the  earth  which  underlies  the 
building,  but  where  the  structure  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  digging  operations  it  may  be  that  removal  of  water 
from  the  soil  allows  the  latter  to  be  comprest,  thus  resulting  in 
a  settlement. 

"  Cases  are  on  record  where  the  water  table  has  been 
lowered  several  feet  at  a  distance  of  200  feet  from  a  subway 
excavation  with  an  accompanying  settlement  in  buildings  of 
several  inches." 
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TINY  EARTHQUAKES 

kVER  SINCE  sensitive  earthquake  detectors  have  been 
built  and  observed  it  has  been  found  that,  besides  ordi- 
nary earthquakes,  there  are  recorded  very  slight  disturb- 
ances that  extend  over  hours,  days,  and  even  weeks.  They  ap- 
pear as  small  pulsations,  gradually  increasing  and  then  disap- 
pearing again.  Says  Otto  Klotz,  who  contributes  an  article  on 
this  subject  to  Science  (New  York,  August  19)  : 

"  In  general  they  are  far  more  prevalent  during  the  winter 
season  than  in  the  summer.  These  pulsations  or  tremors  I  call 
microseisms.  The  question  naturally  arises,  what  produces 
these  vibrations  ?  Are  they  due  to  a  constant  stress  in  the 
earth's  crust  which  at  times  adjusts  itself  by  a  rupture  along 
some  weak  line,  along  a  fault,  or 
are  they  pi-oduced  by  thermomet- 
ric  or  barometric  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere?  Among  phenomena 
of  the  latter  we  may  consider 
winds,  and  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  area  of  low 
barometer. " 

Careful  comparison  of  the  earth- 
quake records  with  the  daily 
weather-maps  during  two  years 
have  convinced  the  author  that  the 
position  of  areas  of  low  barometer 
is  closely  connected  with  these 
infinitesimal  earthquakes.  They 
make  their  appearance  when  lines 
of  equal  barometric  pressure  are 
closely  crowded  together,  and  they 
are  absent  when  these  lines  are 
far  apart,  indicating  slight  trans- 
itions of  pressure.  For  some 
strange  reason,  however,  it  seems 
that  the  areas  of  low  pressure 
must  be  over  the  water  to  pro- 
duce the  little  earth-tremors.  As 
we  read : 

"  Examination  from  day  to  day 
revealed  the  important  fact  that 
the  position  of  the  low  is  a  very 
material  factor  in  the  production 
of  microseisms.  For  instance,  we 
have  a  low  approaching  over  land 
from  the  western  quadrant,  as  they 
always  do,  showing  on  the  face  of 
it  a  strong  cyclonic  movement, 
yet  our  seismograph  does  not  seem 
to  be  affected  by  it  as  long  as  it 
is  to  the  west  of  Ottawa.  How- 
ever, after  it  has  passed  Ottawa  and  descended  the  St.  Law- 
rence valley  or  passed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  over  Newfoundland  to  the  Atlantic,  then  the 
microseisms  become  very  active.  .  .  .  The  important  discoveri 
that  we  have  made  is  that  the  area  of  low  with  steep  gradients 
to  be  most  effective  in  producing  microseisms  must  be  over 
water,  i.e.,  the  ocean.  So  far  our  facts  seem  to  be  well  corre- 
lated, but  there  is  one  essential  link  still  missing,  viz.,  '  How 
does  the  area  of  low  barometer  with  steep  gradients  resting 
on  the  water  produce  the  microseisms  ?  '  To  this  question  I 
am  not  yet  prepared  to  give  an  answer. " 

The  following  points,  however.  Dr.  Klotz  regards  as  settled 
— the  dependence  of  these  microscopic  earth-movements  on 
barometric  pressure,  the  fact  that  they  are  due  to  lessened 
pressure  over  the  adjacent  ocean-bed  rather  than  over  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  fact  that  they  represent  vibrations  of  vast 
blocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  covering  tens  of  thousands  of  miles, 
continuing  for  some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  immediate 
cause. 


D 


"  WE  ABE  NOW  TREADING  A  KOYAL    ROAD  TO   DISCOVERY." 

Prof.  Wilhelm  Ostwald  remarks  that,  just  as  royal  huntsmen 
have  the  game  driven  before  their  rifles  by  a  well-organized  sys- 
tem, so  the  scientific  investigators  "  have  organized  a  regular 
drive,  so  that  only  a  poor  shot  can  fail  to  bring  down  the  game." 


MAKING  SCIENTIFIC   DISCOVERIES  BY 

RULE 

ISCOVERIES  in  science  and  the  applied  arts  are  no 
longer  made  by  chance,  but  by  systematic  work  -by 
the  use,  in  fact,  of  rules  that  every  experimenter  must 
now  observe  if  he  desires  to  be  thorough.  This  we  arc  told  by 
Prof.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  perhaps  the  world's  greatest  theoreti- 
cal chemist,  in  an  article  printed,  in  translation,  in  The  Scien- 
tific American  Supplement  (New  York,  August  20) .    He  writes : 

"  Discovery  has  already  been  organized  extensively  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  I  shall  not  describe  how  Edison,  after  develop- 
ing his  great  discoveries,  was  '  capitalized  '  by  a  company  with 
the  exprest  object  not  only  of  exploiting  the  discoveries  already 

made,  but  also  of  making  other 
discoveries  of  equal  importance. 
In  the  great  industries,  the  ma- 
chine-shops, the  electro technical 
establishments,  and  especially  in 
the  chemical  factories,  we  find 
laboratories  of  discovery  in  regu- 
lar operation.  The  cool,  calcula- 
ting business  heads  of  these  estab- 
lishments evidently  find  that  the 
great  outlay  involved  in  these 
laboratories  is  judiciously  ex- 
pended, for  they  would  immedi- 
ately strike  out  the  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  if  they  found  the 
laboratories  unprofitable. 

"  It  is  possible  to  regard  these 
laboratories  as  a  means  of  sys- 
tematically making  use  of  the 
chances  of  discovery.  Priestley, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  enriched  chemistry  with 
so  many  discoveries,  likened  his 
method  to  that  of  a  huntsman  who 
goes  into  the  fields  and  forests, 
not  knowing  what  he  shall  find,  or 
whether  he  shall  find  anything.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact,  however, 
that  hunting  is  now  carried  on  in  a 
more  systematic  manner.  For  the 
amusement  of  royal  personages, 
in  particular,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  eliminate  chance  and 
to  replace  it  by  certainty.  We  are 
now  treading  a  similar  royal  road 
to  discovery.  Instead  of  strolling 
through  the  field  and  relying  upon 
chance,  we  have  organized  a  regu- 
lar drive,  so  that  only  a  poor  shot 
can  fail  to  bring  down  the  game. 

"  This  improvement  in  the  art 
of  hunting  evidently  consists  in 
the  replacement  of  the  chance 
movements  of  the  individual  hunter,  who  can  cover  only  a 
small  part  of  the  field,  by  a  complete  covering  of  the  field  with 
huntsmen  and  stalkers.  In  other  words,  no  possibility  of  es- 
cape is  left  to  the  game.  The  modern  art  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery is  based  upon  the  same  principle 

"  The  entire  field  of  possibilities  is  divided  into  sections 
which  can  be  controlled  by  the  means  at  our  command  and 
each  section  is  separately  examined.  By  this  method  the 
particular  part  of  the  field  which  contains  the  solution  of  the 
problem  can  not  escape  discovery." 

Professor  Ostwald  illustrates  this  by  an  anecdote  of  the 
botanist  Peffer,  who  desired  to  test  the  action  of  certain  chemi- 
cals on  the. swarm-spores  of  algae.  As  it  would  take  too  long 
to  try  thousands  of  compounds  separately,  he  simply  mixed 
together  all  the  substances  on  one  of  his  shelves  and  tried  the 
mixture  to  see  whether  it  would  produce  the  sought-for  effect. 
He  then  proceeded  in  like  manner  with  the  contents  of  the  other 
shelves  until  he  found  a  shelf  that  showed  the  result  for  which 
he  was  looking.     Subdivision  of  this  shelf  finally  isolated  the 
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single  substance  that  was  the  cause  of  the  action.  The  whole 
secret  is  thus  to  sweep  the  whole  field  of  possibility,  no  matter 
in  how  simple  and  arbitrary  a  way,  with  the  experimental 
method.     We  read  again : 

"  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  scientific  instinct,  i.e.,  an  unconscious 
trend  of  thought  which  leads  to  the  selection,  from  many  possi- 
bilities, of  one  suited  to  the  purpose ;  but,  as  biologists  regard 
every  instinct  as  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  natural  selection, 
so  the  scientific  instinct  is  developed,  from  long  experience,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  investigator's  career.  Then  he  can  greatly 
shorten  the  process,  but  not  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
one-sidedness. 

'•  Is  it  possible,  then,  for  every  man  to  become  a  successful 
discoverer  by  following  the  rules?  the  incredulous  reader  asks. 
No  ;  no  more  than  it  is  possible  for  every  man  to  become  a  good 
violinist,  or  an  expert  mechanician.  In  order  that  this  plan 
can  be  followed  with  success  a  sufficient  endowment  of  imagi- 
nation and  of  positive  knowledge  must  be  present. 

"  The  former  facilitates  the  planning  of  the  hunt,  the  latter 
does  the  work  of  the  beaters  and  drives  the  game  from  its 
hiding-places.  But  altho  it  is  not  possible  for  every  one  to 
master  the  art  of  discovery,  the  art  can  still  be  learned.  I 
have  been  convinced  of  this,  to  my  consternation,  in  my  own 
household.  I  am  accustomed,  at  dinner,  to  submit  to  my  boys 
various  little  technical  problems,  asking  them  to  see  what  they 
can  make  of  them.  The  boys  learned  the  art  of  discovery  so 
quickly,  that  at  times  I  have  been  fairly  overwhelmed  by  their 
achievements. 

"  The  art  of  discovery  resembles  all  other  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments. At  first  the  prerogative  of  a  few  independent  minds, 
the  arts  subsequently  were  acquired  by  pupils  and  imitators, 
altho  at  first  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Then  they  gradually 
became  common  property,  until  finally  some  of  them,  like  read- 
ing and  writing,  became  a  part  of  the  intellectual  inventory  of 
every  one. 

"  We  have  seen  this  development  with  our  own  eyes  in  the 
case  of  bicycling,  and  we  are  approaching  a  similar  phase  in 
the  arts  of  discovery  and  invention.  But  altho  the  general  state 
of  culture  exhibits  this  progressive  improvement,  there  will 
always  be  differences  in  the  readiness  with  which  individuals 
are  able  to  utilize  the  common  possession.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  such  developments  to  diminish  these 
differences,  as  the  history  of  civilization  abundantly  proves." 


proved,  and  strife  waged  against  alcoholism,  prostitution,  and 
pauperism." — Translation  made/or  Thp:  Literary  Digest. 


INCREASE  OF  JUVENILE  CRIME— Crimes  committed  by 
young  persons  between  fourteen  and  twenty  years  of  age  ha'"G 
quadrupled  between  1826  and  1880,  according  to  G.  L.  Duprat, 
author  of  a  recent  work  on  "  Criminality  in  Youth  "  (Paris,  1909) . 
Facts  of  this  order  are  considered  by  experts  among  the  most 
alarming  that  investigation  has  brought  to  light,  for  the  young 
delinquent  is  the  most  dangerous  of  criminals.  The  increase 
has  apparently  taken  place  in  all  civilized  countries.  Says  a 
reviewer  of  Duprat's  book  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris, 
July  2) : 

"  In  Prussia,  from  1882  to  1889,  an  average  increase  of  1,000 
a  year  has  been  noted.  In  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
young  criminals  has  doubled  in  Holland,  trebled  in  Spain,  grown 
by  27  per  cent,  in  Austria  and  by  25  per  cent,  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  The  same  is  true  of  the  increase  of  juvenile  crime 
in  relation  to  that  of  general  criminality  in  most  countries.  In 
France  there  are  four  youthful  homicides  to  100,000  persons  of 
the  same  age,  and  only  2.2  adult  homicides  to  100,000  persons 
of  that  age 

"  The  causes  of  this  increasing  youthful  crime  are  minutely 
analyzed  by  Duprat — degeneracy,  alcoholism,  disease,  neglect 
by  parents,  defective  school  education,  unhealthy  suggestion, 
the  press,  the  theater,  bad  habits,  gambling,  debauchery,  etc. 
Summing  up,  he  concludes  that  the  increase  may  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  social  dissolution. 

"  In  the  third  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Duprat  treats  the  ques- 
tion of  repression  and  of  moral  cure.  He  studies  the  prisons 
of  France  and  other  countries,  shows  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  our  houses  of  correction,  indicates  pre- 
ventive measures,  and  gives  useful  dii-ections  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  schools  for  the  abnormal.  Finally,  he  notes  the 
necessity  of  acting  on  public  opinion,  in  order  that  unhealthy 
publications  may  be  supprest,    the  hygiene   of  dwellings  im- 


ASTRONOMICAL  WORK  FOR  BEGINNERS 

TIME  was  when  the  heavens  were  practically  unexplo»-ed 
and  when  amateurs  did  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  as- 
tronomical discovery.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  science 
in  recent  years,  and  especially  the  use  of  photography,  which 
has  supplied  an  effective  and  prolific  means  of  finding  new 
celestial  objects,  has  narrowed  the  astronomical  field  for  the 
amateur ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Denning,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  there  still  remain  a  number 
of  fields  in  which  he  can  render  good  service.  Says  this  writer, 
in  an  article  abstracted  by  The  Scientific  American  Supplement 
(New  York,  August  13)  from  The  English  Mechanic  : 

"  In  spite  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  successful  labors  already 
performed  in  the  realm  of  astronomical  discovery  in  late  years, 
there  is  still  a  promising  field  for  amateurs.  The  sky  contains 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  objects,  and  tho  ordinary  amateurs 
are  handicapped  in  having  to  compete  with  the  powerful  appli- 
ances in  many  modern  observatories,  they  can  still  hope  to  share 
in  important  discoveries. 

"  Evidently  the  new,  or  rather  unknown,  objects  awaiting 
detection  are  very  small,  faint,  and  difficult,  and  will  require, 
for  the  most  part,  observers  of  ability  and  instruments  of  pretty 
considerable  capacity  to  pick  them  up.  Before  Herschel's  time 
the  heavens  were  practically  unexplored.  Very  few  nebulae 
and  double  stars  were  known ;  only  one  periodical  comet  had 
been  found,  and  Herschel  reaped  a  rich  harvest  later  on  by 
systematically  examining  the  firmament. 

"  To-day  the  conditions  are  all  essentially  different.  The  ob- 
server must  needs  explore  ground  which  has  been  already  sur- 
veyed again  and  again  by  the  best  instruments  which  human 
ingenuity  has  been  able  to  construct,  and  by  the  most  acute 
vision  which  masterly  observers  could  command. 

"  If  we  review  the  past,  we  shall  find  that  amateurs  can  claim 
a  fair  share  of  the  discoveries  which  have  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  advanced  state  of  our  knowledge.  But  the  amateur  is 
unfettered ;  he  can  direct  his  energies  to  any  particular 
branch,  whereas  the  profession  il  observer  has  his  routine  work, 
and  this  often  consists  in  the  '.^termination  of  exact  posi- 
tions, which  affords  him  no  i,cope  whatever  for  effecting  new 
discoveries. 

"  Amateurs  of  means  can,  of  course,  like  the  late  Messrs. 
Common  and  Roberts,  provide  themselves  with  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  insure  success  ;  but  others  with  moderate  or  small 
appliances  must  needs  pursue  those  branches  specially  suited 
to  their  circumstances.  The  latter  will  find  an  interesting  field 
open  to  them  in  the  observation  of  variable  stars. 

"  Comet-seeking  is  another  field  which,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  offers  the  prospect  of  original  and  valuable  work.  • 
A  young  observer,  naturally  ambitious  tj  associate  his  name  in 
a  creditable  manner  with  the  science  he  loves,  can  not  take  up 
any  sphere  of  celestial  work  more  likely  to  compensate  him. 
To  be  the  first  to  sight  a  new  cornet  brings  a  world-wide 
notoriety,  and  such  an  achievement  is  well  within  the  powers 
of  ordinary  observers  with  inexpensive  telescopes. 

"  The  study  of  sunspots — their  magnitudes,  physical  changes, 
etc. — is  one  specially  commending  itself  to  amateurs.  Since 
Dawes  discovered  the  nuclei  in  the  umbrae  of  the  spots,  and 
Nasmyth  announced  the  '  willcw-leaf  '  t,i;ruo<-ure  of  the  sun's 
outer  envelop,  we  have  had  no  very  striking  a^^lvances  or  dis- 
cussions relative  to  sunspot  phenomena,  and  iv  i-  certain  that 
a  variety  of  very  interesting  discoveries  still  bv\rait  really 
capable  observers." 

Other  astronomical  fields  that  Mr.  Denning  considers  still 
open  to  the  amateur  are  the  search  for  meteors,  especially  for 
new  showers,  and  planetary  observation  in  some  of  its  depart- 
ments. So  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  lunar  photography 
of  late  that  he  thinks  that  even  the  professional  observer  will 
hardly  do  better  than  the  camera  in  this  field.  Mr.  Denning 
concludes  with  these  encouraging  words : 

"  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  amateurs  will  undoubtedly 
claim  a  large  share  in  the  performance  of  £"ood  observational 
work.     There  has  certainly  been   too  much  sensationalism  in 
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recent  years.  The  go-ahead  character  of  the  times  has.  per- 
haps, induced  this,  and  encouraged  lively  imaginations  where 
it  would  have  been  better  had  there  been  calm  and  sound  judg- 
ment. Faulty  observations  are  not  only  misleading,  but  they 
retard  and  embarrass  the  progress  of  our  knowledge.  From 
the  nature  of  things,  however,  serious  mistakes  and  discord- 
ances among  amateurs,  both  experienced  and  inexperienced, 
can  not  be  avoided.  The  ranks  of  amateurs  are  recruited  from 
'  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,'  who  have  to  pass  no  tests  as 
to  eyesight,  judgment,  or  efficiency.  Thus  among  the  collec- 
tion of  individuals  who  survey  the  planets  and  search  the 
heavens  in  quest  of  novelties,  there  are  able,  average,  and  in- 
capable persons  whose  results  on  comparison  must  obviously 
present  some  remarkable  contradictions.  The  very  best  ob- 
servers may  be  drawn 
from  any  walk  in  life. 
The  great  French 
generals  who  rose  to 
fame  in  the  Napo- 
leonic era  were  de- 
rived from  widely 
different  classes  of 
the  community.  An 
erstwhile  grocer, 
blacksmith,  clergy- 
man, policeman,  doc- 
tor, or  nobleman  may 
possess  an  enthusias- 
tic love  for  astron- 
omy and  the  natural 
capacity  to  pursue  it 
with  advantage  both 
to  the  science  and  to 
himself.  Everything 
depends  upon  effort 
and  inclination.  His- 
tory teaches  us  what 
has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  past  by 
men  of  all  grades, 
and  '  history  repeats 
itself,'  so  that  any 
man,  however  humble 
his  station  and  mod- 
est his  pretensions, 
may  hope  to  distin- 
guish himself  in,  and  honorably  associate  his  name  with,  the 
most  sublime  of  all  the  sciences." 


ducing  gas  in  generators,  etc.  Attention  was  given  to  the  elim- 
ination of  smoke  and  soot,  in  order  that  suitable  material  for 
practical  purposes  might  be  obtained.  The  results  were  re- 
garded as  very  good. " 


TO  FIRE  BIG  SHELLS  FROM  LITTLE  GUNS 


A° 


FIRING  A  BIG  SHELL  FROM  A  LITTLE  GUN. 


DEVICE  whose  success  might  seem  doubtful,  did  it  not 
proceed  from  the  noted  house  of  Krupp,  is  now  being 
turned  out  by  that  famous  German  firm  of  ordnance 
manufacturers.  By  its  means  a  large  and  heavy  explosive  shell 
may  be  thrown  from  a  field-piece  whose  bore  is  far  too  small 

to  contain  it.  A  rod 
small  enough  to  fit 
the  bore  of  the  gun 
is  fastened  loosely  to 
the  shell  and  drops 
off  when  both  to- 
gether leave  the  muz- 
zle. This  seems  to 
be  an  enlarged  form 
of  the  grenade  to  be 
fired  from  a  rifle,  de- 
scribed in  our  issue 
for  July  9,  page  55. 
In  that  weapon  the 
grenade  carried  a  rod 
that  would  fit  into 
a  rifle-barrel,  and 
could  be  thrown  500 
feet  with  an  ordi- 
nary charge.  Cosmos 
(Paris,  August  13) 
says  of  the  larger 
weapon : 


It  has  JList  dawned  on  the  inventors  of  ordnance  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  gun 
big  enough  to  put  the  shell  inside.  In  the  case  of  this  gun,  however,  the  enemy  have  to  come  within 
1,200  feet  of  it  before  they  are  in  danger,  so  some  think  that  the  man  behind  the  gun  may  have  to 
be  braver  than  the  men  in  front  of  it. 


TO  SAVE  WASTED  FUEL— Experiments  having  in  view  the 
utilization  of  inferior  qualities  of  fuel  that  are  now  wasted  by 
the  hundred  thousand  tons,  are  described  in  Energy  (English 
edition,  Leipsic).  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  says  this  paper, 
that  every  year  immense  amounts  of  inferior  fuel  are  thrown 
away  as  useless,  being  employed  for  level- 
ing ways  and  filling  in  mines.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  industrial  district. 
We  read: 

"The  16,000,000  tons  of  coke  produced  each 
year  yield  about  4  per  cent,  ashes,  equivalent  to 
640,000  tons,  which,  having  a  heating  power  of 
7,000  caloric  units,  would  produce  about  40,000 
horse-power  an  hour.  About  half  of  this  quantity 
is  utilized  at  the  present  time.  Fine  coal  and 
coal-dust  with  a  low  percentage  of  ash  may  be 
used  for  coking  purposes,  made  up  into  brickettes 
or  employed  for  heating  boilers  on  special  grates. 
The  higher  the  percentage  of  ash,  however,  the 
less  the  coal  is  adapted  for  these  purposes.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  material  represents  about  200,000 
tous,  possessing  a  heating  power  of  5,000  caloric 
units,  sufficient  for  producing  10,000  horse-power 
an  hour.  At  the  Ruhr  district,  it  is  estimated 
that  50,000  horse-power  are  lost  every  year  for 
the  same  reasons.  The  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Mining  Interests  of  the  District  of  Dortmund 
has  just  concluded  some  comprehensive  experi- 
ments with  inferior  fuel  of  the  above-described 
nature,  which  was  used  for  heating  boilers,  pro- 
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"  To  produce  ap- 
preciable destructive 
effects  it  is  necessary 

to  employ  projectiles  capable   of  holding  large  quantities  of 

explosive,  which  involves  the  necessity  of  having  large  pieces 

of  ordnance,  hard  to  move  and  costly. 

"  The    Krupp    factories   have    just    avoided    this    difficulty 

by     inventing    an    arrangement    that   makes    it   possible    to 

use  ordinary  field-guns  to  throw  projectiles   of  large  caliber. 

The    gun  has   no  special  peculiarity ;   only  the   projectile    is 

modified. 

"  It  is  composed   of    a   spherical    shell  about   15    inches   in 

diameter,  having  a  fuse  F,  and  a  central  tube  opposite  the 
fuse.  In  this  tube  has  been  placed  a  rod  D, 
enlarged  at  its  lower  end  to  the  diameter 
of  the  gun.  The  part  C  is  a  lid,  sliding  on 
D  and  intended  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon. 

"  To  charge  the  gun,  the  powder  is  first  put  in 
place ;  then  the  rod  D  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  shell,  the  part  A  resting  against  the  wad. 
The  lid  C  is  then  put  in  place  and  on  the  end  of 
the  rod  is  fitted  a  shell  15  inches  in  diameter.  When 
the  piece  is  discharged,  the  rod  D  is  thrown  beyond 
the  gun,  pushing  the  shell  with  it.  When  the  en- 
larged part  A  reaches  the  lid  C,  there  is  a  shock 
which  decreases  the  velocity  of  the  rod  without 
affecting  that  of  the  shell.  The  latter  continues 
its  course,  while  its  support  D  falls  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  gun. 

"  Naturally,  the  range  of  the  gun  is  greatly  less- 
ened, since  the  shell  is  very  heavy  (180  pounds) 
without  augmentation  of  the  charge.  ...  It  is 
about  1,200  feet,  with  an  angle  of  45'.  In  spite 
of  this  inconvenience  the  Krupp  device  m;  y  render 
appreciable  service  in  certain  circumstances  when 
large  destructive  effects  are  to  be  obtained  at 
small  distances." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  FREEMASONRY 

FREEMASONRY  is  taking  such  an  active  part  in  the  anti- 
clerical campaign  in  Catholic  countries  as  to  rouse  some 
to  ask  why  it  is  so  hostile  to  the  Church.  One  cause  of 
antipathy  is  traced  by  a  writer  in  The  Living  Chiirch  (Mil- 
waukee), a  Protestant  Episcopal  weekly  that  has  a  very  friendly 
feeling  for  Latin  Christianity.  Freemasonry  in  its  modern 
form,  this  writer  avers,  is  not  two  centuries  old,  yet  it  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Knights  Templar  of 
the  Crusades.  At  all  events,  we  read,  it  is  founded  upon  like 
ideals.  "  The  knighthood  of  the  twelfth  century  was  a  religious 
order  whose  members  ti-uly  lived  in  the  world,  but  whose  ideals 
were  very  similar  to  those  which  St.  Francis  gave  to  his  friars 
minor  a  century  later."  Both  the  Knights  and  the  Franciscans 
"  sought  to  ennoble  the  common  life  of  their  respective  ranks. 
Both  were  intensely  religious.  Neither  had  the  remotest 
thought  of  rivalry  with  the  Church."  Modern  Freemasonry 
"^  springs  from  the  reorganization  into  a  '  grand  lodge  '  in  1717 
of  four  English  lodges."  He  goes  on  to  give  some  account  of 
the  political  and  religious  conditions  in  England  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  when  this  movement  took  its  rise : 

"  A  century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  English  Church 
and  realm  were  shaken  by  the  rupture  with  Rome.  A  half- 
century  had  rolled  by  since  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
The  German  Protestant  regime  of  the  house  of  Hanover  had 
entered  upon  its  dreary  course.  The  Georges  preserved  the 
traditions  of  English  royalty,  but  yet  had  little  in  common  with 
the  brilliancy  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  courts,  and  still  less  with 
the  Anglican  conception  of  religion  which,  despite  their  differ- 
ences, was  a  continuous  policy  of  English  monarchs  from 
Elizabeth  to  Charles  II. 

"George  I.,  to  whom  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne  formed  but  a  prelude,  broke  with  English  past 
almost  as  completely  as  did  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  Anglicanism  of  the  Caroline  era  had  been 
frowned  upon  by  his  two  predecessors,  and  was  effectively  sup- 
prest  in  his  own  reign.  Churchmen  of  the  Caroline  school  were 
Tories.  The  King  established  a  Whig  ministry,  dissolved  Queen 
Anne's  Tory  parliament,  and  used  crown  patronage  so  liberally 
as  to  insure  the  return  of  an  overwhelmingly  Whig  parliament, 
in  1715.  The  Jacobite  uprising  signalized  the  difficulty  with 
which  England  was  being  wholly  Protestantized  in  the  interest 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  which,  at  the  beginning,  stood 
on  a  very  precarious  footing ;  but  the  uprising  was  promptly 
supprest.  In  matters  ecclesiastical  all  the  influence  and  patron- 
age of  the  Crown  were  used  to  build  up  Continental  Protestant- 
ism. England  gradually  settled  down  to  that  century  and  more 
of  coldness  and  apathy  in  religion,  of  dormant  Catholicity,  of 
latitudinarianism  in  teaching,  which  only  ended  with  the  partial 
triumph  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  the  middle  and  later  nine- 
teenth century." 

Out  of  those  early  eighteenth-century  conditions  Free- 
masonry arose,  so  the  account  proceeds,  and  quickly  spread 
throughout  England.  It  extended  also  into  other  lands,  but 
England  and,  afterward,  America,  are  its  chief  fields,  and  the 
place  of  its  greatest  successes.     Further: 

"  Is  it  not  easy  to  see  that  the  warmth  and  the  fraternity  and 
the  ritualism  of  the  lodge  were  a  protest  of  the  people  against 
the  coldness  and  the  lack  of  sympathy  and  the  formalism  that 
were  ascendant  in  the  Church  ?  The  fervor  of  the  old-time 
worship  of  two  centuries  before  had  filled  a  need  that  was  as 
firmly  planted  in  the  English  breast  as  in  the  Italian  and  the 
Spanish.  Indeed,  until  the  sudden  revolution  in  the  Church's 
ceremonial  that  began  under  Edward  VI.,  but  was  not  finally 
triumphant  until  German  kings  on  the  English  throne  effected 
its  consummation,  England  was  the  '  ritualistic  '  nation  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Medieval  Roman  influence  was  constantly 
curbing  the  ritual  excesses  of  England  and  Western  Europe. 
To-day,  when  we  are  seeking  to  reestablish  ceremonial  on  a 
historic  basis,  the  advocates  of  Sarum  and  other  old-time  Eng- 


lish uses  are  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  pre-Reformation 
English  ceremonial  was  much  more  elaborate  than  either 
medieval  or  modern  Roman.  Roman,  and  not  Sarum,  cere- 
monial has  the  recommendation  of  simplicity.  As  the  Church 
of  England  was  historically  the  '  ritualistic  '  Church  of  Christen- 
dom, so  the  curbing  of  its  ritualism,  first  by  popes  and  then  by 
Puritans,  was  always  due  to  foreign  influence.  It  only  became 
finally  triumphant,  and  ingrained  into  the  English  system,  when 
Englishmen  acquiesced  in  a  government  of  foreigners,  for 
foreigners,  and  by  foreigners. 

"  And  then  arose  Freemasonry,  with  all  its  wealth  of  ritual- 
ism and  its  warmth  of  brotherhood.  Is  it  not  clear  that  it  was 
because  men  yearned  for  that  which  had  boen  effectually 
stamped  out  of  their  religion,  that  *^he  Masonic  orders  spread 
so  rapidly  among  them?  In  theory  the  Masonic  ritual  embraces 
bodily  worship  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  as  did  the  earlier 
worship  of  the  Church.  Its  symbols  have  the  same  foundation 
as  the  symbols  of  Catholic  ceremonial.  And  Freemasonry  is 
the  standing  disproof  of  the  common  contention  that  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  not  a  ritualistic  race.  So  inbred  is  the  love  of 
dignified  ceremonial  in  our  racial  characteristics,  that  when 
Ritualism  was  driven  out  of  the  Church,  Englishmen  allowed 
themelves  to  be  driven  out  with  it,  and  Ritualism  and  English- 
men were  together  established  in  the  Masonic  orders." 


THE  SCENE  OF  THE  COMING  REVIVAL 

THE  COMPARATIVE  failure  of  any  revival  that  does 
not  concern  the  young  gives  reason  for  the  belief  that 
the  Sunday-school  will  be  the  center  of  the  revival 
which  is  to  come.  Investigation  shows,  says  Dr.  David  G. 
Downey,  that  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  Christian  world 
became  Christian  after  the  age  of  twenty.  "  This  simply  proves 
that  if  any  large  proportion  of  the  world  is  to  become  Christian, 
it  must  commit  and  consecrate  itself  at  some  time  during  the 
Sunday-school  age."  Dr.  Downey  is  a  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Sunday-schools  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and,  in 
special  reference  to  his  own  chui-ch,  thinks  that  the  revival  is 
already  well  begun,  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  interest  his 
church  is  showing  in  Sunday-school  organization.  Elements 
of  this  interest  are  "  the  preparation,  adoption,  and  use  of 
graded  lessons ;  the  employment  of  Sunday-school  missionaries  ; 
the  larger  place  given  to  Sunday-school  interests  in  the  litera- 
ture, the  conferences,  and  the  pulpits  of  the  Church."  The  his- 
tory and  experience  of  the  Church,  he  points  out,  show  that 
the  failure  of  the  Sunday-school  means  the  loss  to  salvation  of 
80  per  cent.  Writing  in  The  Western  Chnstian  Advocate  (Cin- 
cinnati), he  continues: 

"  The  comparative  failure  of  eveiy  type  of  revival  that  does 
not  aim  at  the  child  is  further  seen  in  the  fact  that  even  when 
successful  it  saves  only  a  fraction  of  life.  Very  frequently  the 
fraction  saved  is  exceedingly  small.  Every  one  admits  that  for 
a  man  to  have  forty,  thirty,  twenty,  ten,  or  even  five  years  of 
clean,  healthy,  wholesome  Christian  living  is  better  than  to 
have  none.  Every  one  also  sees  that  this  is  not  the  ideal  way, 
and  can  not  possibly  be  God's  way.  Begbie's  book — '  Twice- 
born  Men  '—is  a  wonderful  book  ;  a  book  revealing  the  limitless 
possibilities  of  God's  saving  grace.  The  sub-title  of  the  book 
reveals  both  the  type  and  the  limitation  of  the  salvation  it  de- 
picts—' A  Clinic  in  Regeneration  '  is  the  sub-title.  It  is  the 
language  of  the  hospital,  and  the  salvation  depicted  is  simply 
the  salvage  of  life's  remnant.  It  can  not  be  that  God  intended 
his  Church  to  be  nothing  more  or  better  than  a  hospital.  It  is 
a  hospital,  thank  God!  for  the  religiously  poor,  halt,  lame, 
blind,  and  decrepit — a  place  where  all  such  may  obtain  sight, 
healing,  cleansing,  and  redemption.  But  it  is  also,  thank  God 
again !  much  more  than  a  hospital.  No  father  prefers  to  have 
his  boy  come  to  Christ  through  the  experiences  depicted  by 
Begbie.  No  mother  wishes  her  daughter  to  get  to  heaven  by 
that  route.     There  must  be  a  better  way.     There  is. " 

Another  reason  for  his  expectation  that  the  Sunday-school 
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will  be  the  field  of  the  next  great  revival  is  "found  in  the  fact 
that  only  so  can  the  Church  maintain  its  hold  upon  the  world." 
Here  is  another  statement  of  proof : 

"  The  net  gain  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  home  and 
abroad  for  the  year  1909  was  only  63,047.  The  religious  census 
of  the  United  States  published  in  1909  shows  that  the  gain  of 
membership  in  our  Church  was  33  and  a  fraction  per  cent.  We 
have  just  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  population.  It  requires 
no  argument  to  prove  that  a  church  that  is  barely  maintaining 
itself  is  not  in  a  strong  and  healthy  condition.  A  man  must  be 
able  to  do  more  than  pull  his  own  weight  in  a  boat's  crew.  If 
the  world  is  to  be  won  for  Christ,  the  Church  must  do  more 
than  pull  its  own  weight.  We  are  told  on  apparently  good  au- 
thority that  60  per  cent,  of  our  Sunday-school  scholars  slip  away 
from  the  Sunday-school,  from  the  Church,  and  from  Christ.  We 
know  that  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  furnish  at  least  80  per 
cent,  of  the  membership  of  the  Church.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  Church  would  lean  forward  if  only  it  would  turn  its  atten- 
tion seriously,  earnestly,  wisely,  and  winsomely  to  the  winning 
of  the  60  per  cent,  now  carelessly  allowed  to  slip  away.  We 
have  two  millions  of  young  people  in  our  care  who  have  not  yet 
come  to  spiritual  consciousness.  They  have  not  yet  personally 
committed  themselves  to  Christ,  nor  dedicated  themselves  to 
his  service.     What  a  harvest  field  is  here !  " 


The  third  reason    relegates    to  the  background  the 
worldly  "  motive  that  actuated  the  old-time  revival : 


other- 


"  Many  revivals  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  fitting  men  and 
women  for  heaven.  God  wants  us  to  fit  ourselves  for  earth  and 
be  ready  to  do  his  work  while  we  live.  If  we  do  that,  he  will 
take  care  of  us  in  death.  The  matter  of  supreme  importance 
is  life,  not  death.  God  wants  life— not  the  fag  end  of  life,  not 
the  weakened  and  wasted,  the  vitiated  and  blasted  life!  No! 
no !  God  wants,  man  wants,  the  world  needs  the  morning  of 
life,  the  noon  of  life,  the  evening  of  life — all  of  life  consecrated 
to  him  and  spent  in  his  ways.  For  the  getting  of  life  for  God 
in  the  beginning  and  the  holding  of  it  to  him  until  the  end,  the 
Sunday-school  offers  the  supreme  opportunity.  The  Sunday- 
school  age  is  God's  best  time  for  the  development  of  the  spiri- 
tual life.  God  has  other  times,  second  best,  third  best,  tenth 
best— but  his  best  time  comes  but  once. 

"  The  minister,  the  layman,  who  would  do  most  and  most  ef- 
fective work  for  God  and  his  fellows  will  not  fail  to  see  the  sig- 
nificance of  all  this.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  invest  his  time  and 
influence  and  talents  where  they  will  count  for  most.  The  Sun- 
day-school offers  to  Christian  men  and  women  everywhere  the 
most  inviting  and  productive  field  for  Christian  service  that  the 
world  of  to-day  affords.  To  be  a  true  pastor  of  young  folk,  to 
superintend  a  Sunday-school,  to  take  charge  of  a  department, 
to  teach  a  class  of  alert,  eager,  inquiring,  and  impressionable 
boys  and  girls,  is  the  supreme  opportunity  of  the  Christian 
worker  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  century." 


SPIRIT  OF  GERMAN    LIBERAL 
CHRISTIANITY 

1IBERAL  Christianity  is  afforded  some  useful  lessons  at  the 
hands  of  the  veiy  people  from  whom  most  of  the  for- 
-•  ward  movements  have  sprung.  This  is  the  gist  of  the 
report  furnished  by  Prof.  Daniel  Evans,  D.D.,  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  concerning  the  demeanor  of  the  German 
contingent  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Free  Christianity  and 
Religious  Progress  held  in  Berlin  during  July.  These  men,  says 
Dr.  Evans,  "  have  their  liberty  and  use  it  for  the  tasks  which  it 
imposes  upon  them. "  Liberty  is  for  them  "  a  condition  of  work  " 
and  "  the  work  they  do  justifies  the  freedom  they  have. "  Their 
attitude  is  thus  further  characterized  by  the  writer,  one  of  the 
American  delegates,  in  a  letter  to  The  CongregationaUst  and 
Christian   World    (Boston)  : 

"  They  do  not  boast  of  their  freedom ;  they  do  not  make  a 
shibboleth  of  it.  They  said  far  less  about  it  than  one  is  wont 
to  hear  in  such  meetings  at  home,  but  they  showed  the  results 
of  the  free  workings  of  their  minds. 

"  Again,  they  are  very  earnest  and  serious  speakers.  They 
are  more  concerned  with  the  content  of  their  message  and  its 
communication  to  alert  minds  than  with  smart  expressions. 
Their  addresses  were  full  of  substance ;  they  made  great  de- 
mand upon  the  intellect  of  the  people.  They  partook  of 
the  nature  of  university  lectures  rather  than  town-meeting 
speeches.  The  audience  may  have  justified  this,  but  in  that 
case  the  speakers  treated  the  minds  of  their  hearers  with  re- 
spect !  I  do  not  recall  *  smart '  things  said  by  any  one — except 
an  American !  Both  speakers  and  listeners  appeared  to  care 
only  for  the  truth ! 

"  Once  more,  these  men,  while  most  free  in  their  thought, 
and  exceedingly  broad  in  their  sympathies  with  other  religions, 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  religious  progress  lies  in  the 
deeper  understanding  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  significance  of 
Jesus  for  the  soul  and  the  race,  because  of  the  revelation  of 
God  in  and  through  him.  There  was  not  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion of  grading  all  religions  on  the  same  level.  There  was  no 
hint  in  their  speeches  that  in  remembering  the  truth  in  other 
religions  they  had  forgotten  the  truth  in  their  own  religion. 
These  men,  .  .  .  are  profoundly  Christian  in  their  thought  as 
well  as  in  their  spirit.  They  do  not  expect  '  a  spiritual  theism  ' 
to  become  a  substitute  for  the  Christian  religion.  They  believe 
in  afree  Christianity—but  it  is  in  Christianity  they  believe. 

"  Consequently,  these  greater  liberal  thinkers  believe  that 
the  one  great  need  to-day  is  religion.  They  do  not  expect  sal- 
vation by  liberalism,  nor  by  orthodoxy,  but  only  by  the  Chris- 
tian religion  becoming  a  reality  in  the  souls  of  men.  Salvation 
is  not  by  emancipation  from  old  masters,  but  by  obedience  to 
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the  one  great  Master.  These  men  are  entirely  free  and  pro- 
foundly religious.  Those  who  were  most  free  and  most  relig- 
ious made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  Congress.  The  Ger- 
mans were  not  the  only  speakers  who  combined  freedom  and 
the  religious  spirit ;  the  liberal  Christian  from  England,  Rhondda 
Williams,  and  the  liberal  Christian  from  America,  Professor 
Rauschenbusch,  have  achieved  the  same  end.  And  it  is  in  this 
achievement  alone  that  the  progress  of  religion  and  in  religion 
is  possible." 

The  meetings,  we  are  further  told,  brought  forth  prominently 
a  generous  recognition  of  the  debt  which  the  Christian  world 
owes  to  the  religious  life  and  theological  science  of  Germany. 
It  was  emphasized,  says  Di-.  Evans,  that  "  the  intellectual 
awakening  of  the  men  who  later  became  the  leaders  of  their 
peoples,  was  due,  in  the  largest  measure,  to  the  influences  of 
German  thought.  Here  they  were  brought  into  a  new  intellec- 
tual world  ;  taught  critical  methods  of  research  ;  forced  to  face 
the  deepest  problems  of  thought ;  enriched  with  new  wealth  of 
learning,  and  fortified  in  soul  by  the  moral  vigor  and  heroic 
appeal  and  idealistic  principles  of  the  great  thinkers. "  America 
was  represented  at  the  Congress  by  Professors  Peabody,  Bacon, 
Rauschenbusch,  and  E.  C.  Moore ;  from  England  came  Dr. 
Carpenter,  Rev.  A.  Lilly,  and  Rhondda  Williams ;  from  France, 
Paul  Sabatier  and  Bonney-Mauret,  and  from  Rome  the  excom- 
municated Modernist,  Murri.  Germany,  of  course,  sent  her 
liberal  leaders  from  all  sides.  Dr.  Evans  gives  this  account  of 
some  of  the  discussions : 

"  Harnack  spoke  on  '  The  Double  Gospel  ' :  the  gospel  0/ Jesus 
and  the  gospel  about  Jesus  ;  the  first  gospel  has  as  its  essential 
ideas  the  eternal  value  of  the  soul,  the  living  God,  and  ethics, 
a  life  principle ;  the  second  gospel  concerns  itself  with  the 
riches  of  the  kingdom  which  are  only  to  be  won  through  faith 
in  Jesus  the  crucified  and  risen.  '  If  we  hold  fast  uncondition- 
ally that  Jesus  was  a  man,  it  remains  true  that  God  made  this 
Jesus  Lord  and  Christ  for  mankind,  and  that  faith  in  him  has 
created  and  still  creates  children  of  God. '  '  So  the  "  double  " 
gospel  is  still  necessary  to-day  as  formerly — the  first  contains 
the  truth,  the  second  the  way,  and  both  together  bring  life. ' 

"  I  give  one  more  sample  of  the  great  utterances  at  this  Con- 
gress by  a  man  who  is  recognized  as  perhaps  without  excep- 
tion the  most  influential  theological  thinker  here.  Professor 
Troeltsch,  of  Heidelberg.  He  spoke  on  the  possibility  of  a  free 
Christianity,  free  from  church  dogma  and  institution  and  at  the 
same  time  in  vital  connection  with  the  general  movements  of 
the  age.  He  affirmed  that  '  Christian  theism  is  possible,'  and 
so  also  is  religious  relationship  with  Jesus,  '  for  the  religious 
characteristics  of  his  preaching  and  personality  are  recogni- 
zable, and  a  religious  self-relationship  to  Jesus  as  the  chief 
and  central  point  of  the  life  which  streams  from  him  is  open  to 
us, '  and  he  concluded  his  address  thus : 

"  '  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  grand  religious  and  church 
development,  and  we  do  well  in  preparing  for  it  from  within ; 
moreover,  we  can  be  sure  that  European  culture  without  a 
foundation  in  the  religious  power  of  Christianity  can  scarcely 
endure.  And  every  future  culture,  in  proportion  as  it  possesses, 
religious  depth  and  maturity,  will  contain  within  itself  that 
which  forms  the  intrinsic  vital  power  of  Christianity — the  re- 
generation and  sanctification  of  personality  through  God.' 

"  On  the  whole  this  was  the  most  important  address  of  the 
Congress.  The  impression  it  made  was  profound,  and  the  ap- 
plause it  won  was  tremendous.  It  will  have  great  influence  in 
Germany,  and  it  ought  to  have  the  same  elsewhere." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  "  higher  criticism  "  would 
be  untouched  in  these  discussions.  The  phase  of  this  theme 
brought  forward  was :  "  Has  the  historical  critical  treatment  of 
the  New  Testament  increased  or  lessened  its  significance  for 
the  religious  life?  "  Professor  von  Soden  replied  to  this  question  : 

'' '  One  experiences  the  New  Testament  as  the  Book  of  books, 
as  that  which  leads  us  to  the  high  point  of  a  unique  religious 
development,  in  the  fulness  of  time. '  '  In  the  place  of  the 
authority  of  the  letter  and  of  the  inspired  man,  there  comes 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  truth  itself.'  Not  in  the  form 
of  an  errorless  writing  or  of  a  theoretical  truth,  but  as  power, 
as  experience,  revelation  stands  before  us  and  legitimates  it- 
self, and  the  New  Testament  '  is  the  collection  of  writings 
which  are  exclusively  filled  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus.'  " 


ECCLESIASTICAL  VAUDEVILLE 

A  CARTOONIST,  not  long  ago,  represented  a  modern 
church  interior  in  the  guise  of  a  vaudeville  stage,  the 
^  preacher  entering  with  the  brisk  trot  of  the  vaudeville 
performer,  shouting  out  as  he  came,  "  Morning,  Congregation  !  " 
This  vein  of  characterization  does  not  seem  far  removed  from 
that  which  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Interior  furnishes  us  in  re- 
marking that  both  preachers  and  listeners  of  to-day  seem  to 
desire  a  sermon  to  be  something  that  interests  and  excites  ad- 
miration, instead  of  edifying,  teaching,  and  informing.  "  In 
some  cases  the  minister  considers  himself  condemned  to  this 
sort  of  business,  and  blames  the  people  for  it. "  To  quote  further : 

"  His  congregation,  as  he  understands  it,  demands  of  him 
something  intellectually  brilliant  or  sensationally  captivating, 
and  if  he  can't  furnish  it,  he  imagines  his  tenure  of  the  pulpit 
will  be  short— he  will  have  to  give  way  to  some  fellow  who  can. 

"  Oftener,  however,  the  minister  regards  this  demand  for  a 
display  of  intellect  as  an  opportunity  instead  of  an  imposition. 

"  If  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  were  revealed,  it  would  doubtless 
prove  startling  to  discover  what  a  big  proportion  of  preachers 
look  forward  to  Sunday  morning  service  mainly  as  a  chance  to 
add  to  their  reputation  for  eloquence,  felicity,  culture,  erudi- 
tion, and  thinking-power. 

"  The  pastor  who  so  regards  his  Sabbath  duties  is  unfavorably 
influenced  by  the  thought  even  in  the  moment  that  he  chooses 
his  Sabbath  theme.  His  foremost  consideration  in  picking  a 
theme  or  text  is  to  seize  on  some  matter  that  he  is  prepared 
to  treat  with  distinction. 

"  If  the  preacher  supposes  he  has  in  him  a  vein  of  prose 
poetry,  he  looks  for  a  subject  that  can  be  developed  in  poetic 
style.  Stars,  flowers,  rivulets  are  his  stock  in  trade,  and  the 
theme  which  can't  be  brought  out  somewhere  in  sight  of  these 
poetic  symbols  is  not  for  him. 

"  Or  perhaps  the  preacher  feels  he  is  strong  on  philosophy — 
then  he  will  follow  the  lead  of  some  abstract  idea  until  it  in- 
volves him  in  great  abysses  of  mystery — expecting  hearei-s 
to  admire  him  the  more  as  difficulty  of  understanding  him 
increases. 

"  Or  possibly  the  preacher  has  made  or  is  making  a  reputa- 
tion for  oratory.  In  that  case  topics  of  commonplace  life,  in 
which  the  flight  of  the  eagle  would  be  ridiculous,  are  under  taboo. 

"  Naturally  the  self-consciousness  that  asserts  itself  when 
the  sermon  first  takes  form,  has  come  to  be  dominant  when  the 
minister  enters  the  pulpit  and  sees  fastened  on  him  the  eyes  of 
all  auditors.  Now  at  all  hazards  he  must  maintain  himself ;  he 
must  let  nobody  think  he  is  preaching  poorly." 

But  the  vain  minister  and  preacher  is  really  the  production 
of  sensation-hunting  congregations.  "  The  people  love  to  have 
it  so,"  and  they  do  have  it  and  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
the  worldliness  and  self-seeking  of  their  preacher.  Thus  we 
are  told: 

"  Many  a  congregation  seeking  a  minister  asks  for  a  brilliant 
man  in  preference  to  a  godly  man,  and  having  obtained  him, 
flatters  him  to  his  face  and  boasts  of  him  to  the  community  for 
his  intellect  while  apparently  caring  nothing  about  a  Christian 
spirit  in  him. 

"  Such  a  congregation  will  advertise  over  all  creation  a  min- 
ister who  quotes  the  poets  or  refers  familiarly  to  the  sages,  who 
sparkles  with  rhetoric  or  revels  in  orotund  periods,  yet  endure 
with  content  the  utter  absence  from  his  preaching  of  every  posi- 
tive moral  note  that  could  awaken  a  drowsing  conscience  or 
nerve  a  sluggish  hand. 

"  And  here,  of  course,  is  the  central  responsibility  for  the 
self-exhibiting  preacher.  As  long  as  there  are  men  going  con- 
tentedly to  church  to  be  entertained— as  long  as  there  are 
women  passing  into  transports  of  ecstasy  at  the  sound  of  musi- 
cal voice— so  long  there  will  be  ministers  whose  chief  aspira- 
tion is  to  furnish  the  servile  titillations  of  ear  and  eye  which 
this  taste  demands. " 

This  does  not  release  the  minister  from  a  largo  share  of  the 
blame.  In  fact,  the  vain  preacher  really  misses  the  great  op- 
portunity of  the  pulpit,  for  he  would  be  much  more  successful, 
we  are  told,  if  he  preached  really  religious  sermons,  and  touched 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 


NEGLECT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

IN  AMERICA 

IT  WAS  the  aim  of  Cecil  Rhodes  to  impart  to  the  woild  of 
American  and  British  colonial  scholarship  something  of 
the  culture  dispensed  at  Oxford.  So  far  our  American 
Rhodes  scholars  have  mainly  taught  us  how  inadequate  is  the 
preparation  we  give  them  for  their  work  in  the  English  Uni- 
versity. We  more  or  less  complacently  accept  the  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  classical  scholarship,  for  Greek  and  Latin  have  had  to 
fight  hard  for  their  existence  with  us.  But  Prof.  Mark  H. 
Liddell  points  out  that  a  more  "  painful  inadequacy  "  is  found 
in  the  field  of  English.  Rhodes  scholars,  it  is  said,  "  are  so  in- 
adequately trained  in  a  knowledge  of  its  elements  as  to  make 
useful  university  work  on  their  part  extremely  difficult  and  in 
most  cases  impossible."  Professor  Liddell  finds  the  explana- 
tion of  this  deficiency  in  a  general  low  appreciation  of  culture 
among  us,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  he  states  two 
causes.  The  first  is  to  be  seen  "  in  a  lack  of  practical  encour- 
agement of  the  work  of  our  American  scholars,"  and  the  second 
"  in  the  lack  of  adequate  resources  to  make  their  work  more 
effective  upon  our  national  culture."  Dwelling  upon  the  first 
point  Professor  Liddell  writes  : 

"  We  take  a  reasonable  pride  in  the  vast  sums  we  have  ex- 
pended upon  science  in  the  last  ten  years ;  but  how  much  of 
this  outlay  has  been  used  to  stimulate  scientific  English  scholar- 
ship ?  Can  we  point  to  a  single  undertaking  in  this  field  that 
is  comparable  in  magnitude  and  value  to  the  '  Oxford  Diction- 
ary,'  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pages  of  fresh  material  for 
a  scientific  understanding  of  our  language  and  literature,  well 
printed  at  -an  enormous  expense,  edited  by  paid  scholars  and 
assistants,  and  published  at  an  immediate  financial  loss  that 
would  bankrupt  an  American  trust  ?  Can  we  point  to  one  equal 
to  the  'English  Dialect  Dictionary,'  or  to  Leslie  Stephen's 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, '  or  to  the  224  large  volumes 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  or  to  the  103  issues  of  the 
Chaucer  Society,  or  to  the  44  volumes  of  the  New  Shakespeare 
Society  ?  It  is  true  that  we  indirectly  help  to  support  these 
undertakings  by  purchasing  the  publications  for  our  libraries, 
but  they  would  all  have  died  long  ago  if  they  had  had  to  depend 
upon  the  meager  financial  aid  we  give  them.  The  brunt  of 
their  expense  has  been  borne  by  English  subscribers  and  Eng- 
lish university  funds,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  been  kept 
alive  by  private  or,  as  was  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Dictionary,'  by  Gov- 
ernment subsidy.  Can  we  point  to  any  similar  undertakings 
supported  by  private  or  Government  aid  ?  Can  any  of  our 
American  publishing-houses  point  to  a  list  of  equal  length  and 
value  to  scientific  English  study  with  that  at  present  offered 
by  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  University  presses  ? 

"  We  have  a  curious  notion  in  this  country  that  if  such  publi- 
cations can  not  command  enough  popular  support  to  line  well 
the  publisher's  pockets,  the  enterprise  of  their  authors  deserves 
to  fail.  As  books  of  this  sort  are  very  expensive  to  manufac- 
ture, involving  a  large  amount  of  dictionary  correction  at  more 
than  the  cost  of  original  composition  if  the  work  is  to  be  at  all 
trustworthy ;  necessitate,  if  they  are  to  be  compendious,  com- 
position in  various  types,  especially  small  sorts  which  are  ex- 
pensive to  set  up,  and  demand  a  large  outlay  of  paper  if  they 
are  to  be  scientifically  adequate,  publishers  regard  them  as  un- 
promising commercial  ventures ;  being  but  human  they  natu- 
rally prefer  a  new  novel,  where  a  lucky  strike  will  yield  100  per 
cent,  or  so." 

The  quantity  of  German  publications  dealing  with  the  Eng- 
lish language  arises,  the  writer  shows,  from  the  public  support 
which  Germans  give  to  English  as  a  scientific  subject.  "  They 
recognize  that  no  '  practical  '  knowledge  or  teaching  of  this  sub- 
ject can  be  effective  or  efficient  unless  founded  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis."  The  German  publisher  may  depend  upon  public 
and  university  libraries,  upon  professors  and  students  to  buy  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  books  to  reimburse  him.  In  this 
country,  by  comparison : 


"  Public  libraries  buy  books  for  their  readei's  on  the  j'cader's 
recommendation  or  on  the  favoi-able  I'eport  of  some  literary  or 
trade-journal.  Volumes  of  ephemeral  essays  are  to  them 
'  serious  works  of  literary  criticism.'  Dictionaries  are  nects- 
sary,  of  course,  but  in  how  many  of  our  public  libraries  can 
you  find  the  New  English  Dictionary  ?  Anything  apparently 
recondite  in  English  is  '  philology,'  and,  as  librarians  say,  phi- 
lology is  a  dead  subject,  usually  represented  by  a  short  and 
(lusty  row  of  out-of-date  'authorities.'  Our  college  libraries 
are  in  better  case ;  but  approach  college  libraries  in  an  effort 
to  attain  their  support  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare  or  a 
new  English  historical  grammar  or  a  new  edition  of  Chaucer 
and  see  what  encouragement  you  get  from  them ;  possibly  the 
promise  of  purchasing  a  dozen  copies  in  the  whole  United  States. 
College  professors  are  still  better,  but  you  are  invariably  met 
here  with  'My  salary  is  too  small  to  buy  books  for  myself;  I'll 
recommend  it  to  the  college  library.'  The  librarian  may  put 
the  new  work  on  the  list  or  he  may  not,  but  he  will  not  sub- 
scribe until  he  '  sees  the  book,'  '  it's  against  the  rules.'  As  for 
the  college  student,  examine  the  '  private  '  library  of  any  senior 
just  from  college  and  you  will  see  the  sort  of  book  he  buys. 
They  are  not  bad  books,  most  of  them,  but  one  could  hardly 
call  them  the  concrete  expression  of  a  deep  scientific  interest 
in  English.  And  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  an  American 
English  professor  to  give  bibliographical  data  in  his  lectures. 
Few  students  take  down  the  references.  A  German  student 
always  does  so,  because  he  knows  that  the  references  will  fur- 
nish him  with  independent  data.  I  once  borrowed  a  note-book 
of  an  American  student  in  Berlin  to  make  up  a  lecture  I  had 
'  versaumt ' ;  there  was  not  a  reference  in  the  whole  thing,  and 
he  asked  me  in  surprize  if  I  '  took  all  that  stuff  down. '  The 
most  the  American  professor  can  expect  from  his  students  is  a 
casual  looking  up  of  such  of  his  '  authorities  '  as  happen  to  be 
found  in  the  college  library  on  the  chance  that  a  question  on 
the  examination  paper  may  involve  a  reference  to  one  of  them. " 

We  can  not  hide  behind  the  plea  that  the  material  for  scien- 
tific work  in  English  is  more  or  less  inaccessible  to  Americans, 
or  say  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  incapacity  of  our  American 
scholars.     For^ 

"  They  have  long  been  contributing  to  foreign  journals,  and 
a  faithful  band  of  them  has  struggled  along  with  the  scanty 
resources  at  its  command  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  creditably 
holding  their  own  with  foreigners  so  far  as  individual  work  is 
concerned.  The  cause  lies  deeper,  and  is  to  be  found  in  a  lack 
of  an  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  subject  itself  to  justify 
the  devotion  of  one's  whole  time  and  attention  to  this  branch 
of  learning  and  provide  him  some  means  of  putting  on  record 
the  results  of  his  work  if  he  should  reach  valuable  conclusions. 
We  have  lately  heard  much  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  professor's 
salary,  and  in  most  cases  the  professor's  salary  is  inadequate ; 
but  the  professor  is  not  clamoring  for  the  salary  of  a  railroad 
president,  all  he  asks  is  that  the  reward  of  his  labor  shall 
secure  him  from  penury  and  want.  As  a  class  the  scholar  is 
more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  significance  of  worldly  rewards. 
The  hard  thing  for  him  to  endure  is  not  that  he  can  not  wear  fine 
clothes  and  ride  in  a  motor-car,  eat  expensive  food,  or  attend 
the  theater ;  it  is  the  fact  that  public  libraries  and  colleges  do  not 
supply  him  with  adequate  tools  for  his  work,  and  that  if  he  does 
overcome  this  inadequacy  and  reach  conclusions  which  he  regards 
as  important  to  the  world  there  is  no  adequate  means  of  publish- 
ing the  results  of  his  researches.  That  is  where  the  shoe  pinches 
— his  'capability  and  godlike  reason  fusting  in  him  unused.' 

"  Too  often  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty,  when  other 
men  are  of  counsel  in  the  world's  affairs,  he  is  shelved  as  an 
unnecessary  and  idle  social  adjunct,  as  much  a  painter  of  the 
world's  dreams  as  is  the  poet,  his  brother.  Is  this  a  pleasant 
career  to  look  forward  to  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  the  best  brains  of 
our  young  men  do  not  seek  scholarship  as  an  outlet  for  intellect- 
ual activity  ?  Will  not  our  American  scholarship  ultimately 
become  a  byword  among  the  nations  if  this  condition  remains 
permanent  for  any  length  of  time  ?  Suppose  scholarship  is 
maintained  by  those  whose  parents  have  acumulated  enough  of 
the  world's  goods  to  make  their  sons  and  daughters  independ- 
ent to  gratify  their  whim  of  learning,  as  Lecky  foretold — is 
this  a  desirable  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  nation's  scholar- 
ship ?  If  this  is  our  drift  we  had  better  change  the  current  as 
speedily  as  possible. " 
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POPULAR   APPEAL  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  now  nearing 
completion,  is  called  by  a  writer  "  the  most  important 
building  erected  since  the  American  architectural  re- 
vival began,"  because  it  is  "most  representative  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  community."  The  City  Hall  and  County  Court 
House,  it  is  pointed  out,  have  become  less  representative, 
"  because  our  local  governments  and  our  local  courts  have  de- 


NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

■■  As  an  instance  oi  street  architecture  it  is  distinguished  in  appearance  rather  than  imposing. 


servedly  suffered  a  good  deal  in  popular  estimation."  The 
churches,  it  is  added,  "  are  the  spiritual  habitations  merely  of 
only  fragments  of  the  community."  The  typical  American  as- 
piration is  embodied  in  the  word  "education,"  and  of  all  the 
organs  of  education  the  one  which  belongs  tj  the  whole  com- 
munity is  the  public  library.  This  particular  library,  we  are 
told,  has  won  the  title  to  the  most  impor- 
tant public  building  of  recent  generations, 
not  only  because  it  is  designed  to  minister  to 
the  largest  community  in  America,  but  be- 
cause it  has  already  achieved  a  popularity 
through  its  obvious  adaptation  to  its  pur- 
poses. In  this  vein  Mr.  A.  C.  David,  writing 
in  the  September  Architectural  Record  (New 
York),  observes: 

"  The  New  York  Public  Library  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  great  monumental  building, 
which  would  look  almost  as  well  from  one 
point  of  view  as  another,  and  which  would  be 
fundamentally  an  example  of  pure  architec- 
tural form.  It  is  designed  rather  to  face  on 
the  avenue  of  a  city,  and  not  to  seem  out  of 
place  on  such  a  site.  It  is  essentially  and 
frankly  an  instance  of  street  architecture ; 
and  as  an  instance  of  street  architecture  it 
is  distinguished  in  its  appearance  rather 
than  imposing.  Not,  indeed,  that  it  is  lack- 
ing in  dignity.  The  fagade  on  Fifth  Avenue 
has  poise,  as  well  as  distinction ;  character, 
as  well  as  good  manners.  But  still  it  does 
not  insist  upon  its  own  peculiar  importance, 
as  every  monumental  building  must  do.  It 
is  content  with  a  somewhat  humbler  role, 
but  one  which  is  probably  more  appropriate. 
It  looks  ingratiating  rather  than  imposing,  and  that  is  prob- 
ably one  reason  for  its  popularity.  It  is  intended  for  popular 
rather  than  for  official  use,  and  the  building  issues  to  the 
people  an  invitation  to  enter  rather  than  a  command." 

The  American  public  library,  we  read  further,  has  "  not  at- 
tempted to  solicit  patronage  by  a  suggestion  of  studious  detach- 


ment " ;  patronage  has  never  been  invited  by  "  any  flavor  of 
domesticity  which  in  Europe  has  always  been  associated  with 
such  edifices."  It  has  usually  been  designed  "  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  itself  upon  the  public  "  ;  of  announcing  "  from  some 
colonnaded  portico  that  it  was  a  great  educational  institution, 
and  that  the  public  must,  for  its  own  good,  come  in  and  get 
educated. "     We  read  further : 

"  The  public  libraries  in  the  smaller  American  cities,  whose 
dimensions  were  not  well  adapted  to  monumental  treatment, 

have  suffered  from  being  treated  too 
much  as  educational  institutions  and 
not^  enough  merely  as  the  shell  cf  a 
reading-room  and  a  book-stack.  But 
in  the  larger  cities,  whose  libraries 
are  large,  well  equipped,  and  fully 
capable  of  becoming  valuable  agen- 
cies for  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge and  ideas  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  the  institutional  idea 
has  a  much  better  chance  of  effective 
architectural  expression.  Such  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  No  other  li- 
brary in  the  country  represented  such 
a  combination  of  private  and  public 
endowment. 

"The  collection  itself  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  generosity  of  three  pri- 
vate donors,  while  the  site  for  the 
new  building  and  its  cost  was  sup- 
plied by  the  city ;  and  the  city  had 
been  even  more  generous  than  Messrs. 
Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden.  It  had 
given  a  site  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
whose  market  value  at  the  present 
time  must  be  between  $7,000,000 
and  $8,000,000 ;  and  it  had  erected  on  this  site  an  edifice  almost 
regardless  of  expense.  No  public  library  in  the  world,  un- 
less it  be  that  of  Boston,  occupies  such  a  siiperb  sfte,  and  on 
no  other  library  building  has  anything  like  as  much  money 
been  lavished.  It  is,  consequently,  a  veritable  institution — 
the  result  both  of  individual  and  of  public  aspiration  and 
of  individual  and  public  sacrifices,  and  one  which,  when  com- 
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pleted,  will  constitute  a  most  efficient  piece  of  machinery 
for  converting  a  collection  of  books  into  a  means  of  popular 
instruction. 

"  The  building  becomes  the  most  important  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  because  it  will  provide  a  fitting  habi- 
tation for  the  most  useful  existing  library  in  the  largest 
American  city." 
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"BLUFF"   IN  MODERN   FICTION 

THERE  seems  to  be  plenty  of  chance  for  "  bluff  "  in  mod- 
ei-n  fiction,  because  the  majority  of  readers  do  not  i<now 
the  difference  between  real  knowledge  and  spurious.  In 
this  way  an  editorial  writer  in  the  London  Times  pays  a  dubious 
compliment  to  the  modern  reader  who  has,  we  are  assured,  a 
way  of  passing- over  the  writer's  want  of  knowledge  by  calling- 
it  "  imag-ination."  We  are  wont,  he  says,  "  to  talk  of  imagina- 
tion as  if  it  were  a  substitute  for  knowledge,  a  power  by  means 
of  which  a  writer  can  tell  us  what  he  does  not  know. "  Instead 
of  that,  we  are  reminded,  "  it  is  a  faculty  eminently  scientific, 
since  it  enables  the  writer  to  make  use  of  his  experience  or 
knowledge  in  new  conditions  supposed  by  himself." 

This  writer  comes  near  enough  to  the  theory  recently  pro- 
mulgated in    a  thick  volume  by  Mr.   Frank  

Harris,  to  say  that  "  there  must  have  been 
the  germs  of  lago  and  Parolles  and  even 
Macbeth  in  Shakespeai-e  himself."  He  takes 
up  a  place  alongside  people  less  adventurous 
than  Mr.  Harris,  however,  by  saying,  "  No 
doubt,  also,  Shakespeare  had  seen  men  in 
real  life  in  whom  these  germs  were  more 
developed,  and  so,  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether, he  could  imagine  the  complete  char- 
acters." But  when  we  say  he  "created" 
them,  we  misuse  the  word,  it  is  here  asserted. 
"  They  were  not  made  out  of  nothing,  but 
grew  in  his  mind  and  were,  so  to  speak, 
forced  in  the  world  of  his  imagination." 
Pursuing  this  contention : 

"  Our  misuse  of  the  word  '  creation  '  is 
responsible  for  many  wrong  ideas  about  lit- 
erature and  art  and  for  much  wrong  prac- 
tise. There  have  always  been  writers  who 
thought  that  they  must  prove  their  genius  by 
creating  something  out  of  nothing,  that 
knowledge  was  a  mere  hindrance  to  the  work- 
ing of  their  imaginations.  The  commonest 
fault  of  novels  is  lack  of  knowledge ;  and  it  is  just  because 
of  this  lack  that  they  fail  in  imagination.  For  imagination 
is  encouraged  and  enriched  by  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and 
flags  for  the  want  of  it.  Knowledge  is,  as  it  were,  the  soil  by 
which  the  flower  of  imagination  is  nourished ;  and,  the  greater 
the  writer,  the  greater  his  passion  for  knowledge  and  the 
more  use  he  can  make  of  all  that  he  knows. 

"  Scott  is  perhaps  the  most  imaginative  of  all  our  nov- 
elists, and  none  of  them  has  had  a  knowledge  so  vast  and  di- 
verse. It  is  the  same  with  Tolstoy.  His  novels  interest  us  so 
much,  even  when  the  story  seems  lost  in  them,  because  he  is 
always  telling  us  of  what  he  knows.  He  can  interest  us  in 
Levin  mowing,  because  he  has  mowed  himself,  or  in  Andreiv 
Bolkousky  fighting,  because  he  has  fought  himself.  If  in  these 
cases  he  were  not  writing  out  of  his  own  experience,  his  narra- 
tive would  be  empty  of  detail  and  illusion. 

"  And  so  it  is  with  stories  or  poems  of  passion.  They  are 
dull  if  the  writer  can  only  tell  us  that  he  or  some  one  else  is 
very  powerfully  moved.  He  must,  even  in  poetry,  tell  us  facts 
about  passion  if  we  are  to  listen  to  what  he  says,  tho  he  may 
tell  them  indirectly ;  and  they  must  not  be  second-hand  facts 
that  he  has  learned  from  other  writers.  For  it  is  easier  to  de- 
tect '  cramming  '  in  literature  than  in  examination  papers  ;  and 
when  the  reader  detects  it  he  loses  interest.  There  is  this 
fault  in  many  of  Zola's  novels.  He  was  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  value  of  knowledge  to  a  novelist;  but  he  thought  he  could 
cram  it.  His  books  are  full  of  facts,  but  they  are  often  facts 
too  easily  come  by  and  acquired  for  a  particular  purpose.  We 
can  detect  this  in  his  treatment  of  them,  for  he  thrusts  them 
in  our  faces  as  if  he  were  proud  of  them.  He  would  cram  his 
readers  as  he  has.crammed  himself,  scarcely  understanding  that 
knowledge  for  a  novelist  is  not  an  end,  but  only  a  necessary 
means  to  an  end." 

This  writer  puts  it  down  as  "  the  commonest  of  all  vices  in 
modern  literature"— this  pretense  to  a  knowledge  that  the  writer 


does  not  possess.     We  find  it  "particularly  common  in  novels 
where  the  novelist  can  not  easily  be  convicted  of  it."    Thus: 

"  A  writer  who  deals  with  matters  of  fact  can  not  well  con- 
ceal his  ignorance  of  them,  at  least  from  those  who  know  more 
than  himself.  But  the  novelist  is  subject  to  no  undisputed  test, 
and  he  has  every  temptation  to  conceal  ignorance  by  bluff.  It 
is  a  common  trick  of  novelists  to  assume  an  extreme  air  of 
certainty  when  their  knowledge  of  human  nature  fails  them. 
They  pretend  to  miraculous  powers  of  divination,  by  which  they 
hope  to  overawe  the  reader  into  acepting  impossibilities.  This 
is  a  lawful  trick  where  the  impossibility  is  only  material,  for 
then  there  is  no  dishonest  pretense.  We  can  all  detect  a  ma- 
terial impossibility  ;  and,  if  the  novelist  can  persuade  us  not  to 
notice  it,  then  his  art  triumphs.  But  where  the  impossibility 
is  psychological  it  is  not  lawful ;  for  psychological  impossibili- 
ties in  fiction  are  mere  failures  of  art.  They  mean  that  the 
novelist  has  attempted  what  he  can  not  do,  that  he  is  trying  to 
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tell  us  what  he  does  not  know  ;  and  his  air  of  certainty  is  only 
a  pretense  that  he  does  know. 

"  When  Swift  describes  the  material  impossibilities  of  Lilliput 
with  so  much  exact  detail,  he  is  not  pretending  to  more  knowl- 
edge than  he  possesses.  He  is  only  creating  an  artistic  illu- 
sion. But  the  novelist  who  confidently  describes  psychological 
processes  of  which  he  knows  nothing  is  not  creating  an  artistic 
illusion,  but  telling  lies;  and  for  those  who  find  him  out  his 
book  has  no  more  interest  than  a  detected  lie. 

"  Bluff  in  a  novel  may  deceive  for  a  time,  especially  if  it  is 
a  new  kind  of  bluff  ;  but  the  newest  kind  of  bluff  is  very  quickly 
imitated  and  the  imitators  give  away  the  trick,  so  that  even 
the  inventor  of  it  can  no  longer  deceive.  When  we  read  old 
and  famous  novels  we  often  find  in  them  passages  that  are 
manifestly  absurd,  and  we  wonder  how  they  could  ever  have 
been  written,  or  why  they  were  not  instantly  condemned  by 
their  first  readers.  Such  passages  are  nearly  always  pieces  of 
bluff,  which  deceived  while  they  were  novel.  They  deceive  no 
longer,  because  they  have  been  staled  by  imitation.  But  what 
a  writer  tells  us  out  of  his  own  knowledge  does  not  grow  stale, 
for  it  can  not  be  imitated ;  and  the  novelist  who  does  not  wish 
to  become  a  laughing-stock  should  tell  nothing  that  he  does  not 
know.  If  he  finds  that  he  knows  nothing,  he  may  be  sure  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  writing  novels." 

And  if  his  case  is  as  sad  as  this,  he  may  be  equally  sure  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  writing  plays,  "  The  great  dramatist  makes 
none  of  his  characters  out  of  nothing."    We  read : 

"  If  they  live,  they  must  all  be  based  upon  what  he  knows  of 
other  men  and  what  he  knows  of  himself.  And  his  knowledge 
of  other  men  is,  in  turn,  based  upon  his  knowledge  of  himself. 
For  that  is  the  only  complete  knowledge  of  human  nature  that 
he  can  attain  to.  He  observes,  and  divines  the  meaning  of 
what  he  observes,  tj  a  scientific  process,  for  in  other  men  he 
sees  only  outward  symptoms. 
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"  In  himself  he  can  connect  these  outward  symptoms  with  the 
inwai-d  operations  of  his  mind ;  and  so  he  comes  to  understand 
the  inward  operations  of  other  men's  minds  by  supposing-  the 
same  connection.  Thus  his  experience  helps  his  observation, 
and  his  observation  helps  him  to  understand  the  significance  of 
tendencies  in  his  own  mind  that  are  perhaps  constantly  supprest. 
Out  of  those  supprest  tendencies  he  will  make  many  of  his 
characters." 


courageously  trying  to,  is  indicated  by   the  figures 
cited." 


we 


have 


LEISURELY  AMERICAN   WRITERS 

ENGLISH  appraisers  of  our  social  life  have  often  pointed 
out  the  spurious  air  of  industry  that  seems  to  pervade 
America.  We  appear  to  work  harder  than  our  trans- 
atlantic brothers,  but  we  do  not  get  through  as  much  in  the 
long  run.  At  bottom,  they  say,  the  average  European  business 
man  works  harder  and  accomplishes  more  without  landing  him- 
self in  a  sanitarium.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
is  led  to  reflect  upon  the  apparent  leisureliness  of  our  authors 
by  the  comparative  briskness  of  the  English.  Since  Mr.  E.  F. 
Benson  electrified  the  world  with  the  adventures  of  "  Dodo, " 
some  seventeen  years  ago,  he  has  turned  out  an  average  of  two 
and  a  quarter  novels  a  year.  His  case  may  be  the  leading  one 
among  English  novelists,  says  this  writer,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
highly  exceptional.  All  the  younger,  successful  men  are  ex- 
tremely busy  writers.  Some  more  names  are  mentioned  in 
proof : 

"  H.  G.  Wells,  who  began  publishing  in  1895,  is  credited,  in 
the  last  edition  of  '  Who's  Who, '  with  31  titles  ;  by  this  moment, 
the  total  is  probably  32  or  33,  which  gives  us  an  annual  average 
almost  as  high  as  Mr.  Benson's.  Since  1904,  G.  K.  Chesterton 
has  turned  out  a  round  dozen  volumes,  which  makes  an  output 
of  two  volumes  a  year.  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  come  into  promi- 
nence only  during  the  last  few  years,  but  his  record  for  that 
time  in  drama,  fiction,  and  general  criticism  is  impressive. 
Mr.  Charles  Marriott,  a  novelist  of  notable  achievement  and 
greater  promise,  has  written  15  novels  since  1901.  The  list 
could  easily  be  extended. " 

A  comparison  with  American  literary  productivity  shows  re- 
sults that  count  against  us : 

"  We  may  put  our  two  elder  writers  aside.  Mr.  Henry  James, 
in  our  own  '  Who's  Who,'  is  credited  with  nearly  45  book-titles 
for  a  career  of  forty  years  and  more,  tho  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
his  record  might  have  been  a  much  longer  one  if  he  had  chosen 
to  maintain  the  pace  of  his  earliest  years ;  he  published  three 
volumes  in  1878,  four  volumes  in  1879,  and  three  volumes  in 
1884.  Mr.  Howells  is  credited  in  '  Who's  Who  '  with  about  70 
titles,  but  that  covers  a  literary  career  of  half  a  century.  We 
turn  to  the  younger  men.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers,  the  first 
man  we  probably  think  of  among  our  ready  writers,  has  written 
26  volumes  in  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Benson  has  produced 
nearly  40.  Jack  London,  in  whom,  if  in  any  one,  we  expect 
titanic  energy  ceaselessly  manifesting  itself,  has  20  volumes 
since  1900 — a  good  showing,  but  not  up  to  the  English  record. 
Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips  has  done  17  volumes  since  1901. 
Mr.  Robert  Herrick  has  done  13  volumes  in  fifteen  years,  but 
in  Mr.  Herrick's  case  it  is  only  fair  to  recall  that  he  works  at 
his  trade,  in  addition  to  writing  books.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
makes  it  a  rule  to  give  two  years  to  a  book.  Since  1898  he  has 
produced  seven  volumes. 

"  Here  is  one  field,  therefore,  in  which  the  speed  of  life  in  the 
New  World  has  not  increased  over  that  in  the  Old.  And  it 
might  also  be  shown  that  in  this  field  the  pace  of  modern  life 
has  not  increased  over  that  of  50,  100,  or  200  years  ago.  What 
we  have  said  of  contemporary  English  writers  will  more  than 
hold  good  for  France,  whose  men  of  letters,  in  their  prodigious 
industriousness,  entirely  belie  the  Capuan  reputation  of  present- 
day  Paris.  Not  only  in  fiction,  but  in  the  fields  of  criticism 
and  scholarship,  the  Frenchmen  of  to-day  are  true  to  the  tra- 
dition of  Voltaire  and  his  hundreds  of  volumes,  of  Diderot,  and 
of  Sainte-Beuve.  The  classic  English  novelists  are  less  copious, 
but  a  Dickens  novel  every  two  years  meant  three  or  four  novels 
of  present-day  length.  Thackeray,  Reade,  Trollope,  filled  an 
amount  of  shelf-space  which  it  would  take  many  scores  of  our 
modern  thin-chested  novels  to  cover.     That  their  successors  are 


The  Evening  Post  finds  two  reasons  for  our  lower  literary 
productivity : 

"  One  reason  is  the  much  closer  connection  between  literature 
and  journalism  in  Europe ;  and  the  other  reason  is  the  much 
smaller  financial  reward  that  attends  upon  literary  success  in 
Europe.  Men  like  Mr.  Chesterton,  Mr.  Belloc,  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  are  journalists  as  well  as  writers  of  origi- 
nal volumes,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  republishing  their 
newspaper  work  in  book-form.  In  France,  this  is  even  more 
the  practise.  Political  chroniques,  literary  and  dramatic  re- 
views, causeries  and  feuilletons  of  all  kinds  are  regularly  put 
into  book-form,  among  a  nation  whose  books  are  inexpensively 
published  in  paper  covers  and  whose  publishers  call  a  thousand 
copies  an  edition.  By  such  means  the  journalist  author  in 
England  and  France  adds  appreciably  to  his  list  of  book-titles. 
We  need  only  recall  how  almost  unknown  the  practise  is  in  this 
country  to  see  what  an  advantage  the  foreigner  has.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  legitimate  advantage.  If  a  writer  of  books  is  at  the 
same  time  a  newspaper  man,  it  is  fair  that  the  time  taken  from 
his  books  should  show  in  the  total.  With  us,  again,  book-writing 
and  newspaper-writing  do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  Even  moderate 
success  in  the  former  field  leads  usually  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  latter. 

"  As  to  our  second  reason,  it  is  almost  self-evident.  If  Mr. 
Chambers  derives  twenty  times  the  profit  from  one  of  his  novels 
that  Mr.  Benson  does,  it  stands  to  reason  that  in  the  long  run 
he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  writing  fewer  books  than  Mr. 
Benson. " 


TO  LET  THEM  SPEAK  SPANISH— One  who  fears  the  loss 
of  local  color  in  the  American  Southwest  protests  against 
change  in  the  legal  languages  in  the  newly  proposed  States  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  Chicago  Biter  Ocean,  it  appears, 
advocated  the  change  from  Spanish  to  English,  saying  that  the 
Spanish  spoken  in  these  parts  was  a  "patois."  Mr.  Claude 
King,  editor  of  Sports  Afield  (Chicago),  writes  to  The  Inter 
Ocean  a  correction  of  this  impression.  "  To  one  who  really  loves 
the  Southwest,"  he  says,  "the  elimination  or  gradual  dying 
away  of  Spanish  as  a  spoken  language  in  that  section  will  cer- 
tainly diminish  one  of  its  most  attractive  features."  He 
continues : 

"  To  say  that  the  Spanish  spoken  in  the  Southwest  is  '  patois  ' 
does  great  injustice  to  thousands  of  delightful  households — 
altho  such  is  the  fixt  belief  of  a  majority  of  your  readers. 
Excellent  Spanish  is  spoken  in  Mexico  and  equally  good  Span- 
ish in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

"  To  say  that  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  and  the  cowboys  of 
Montana  speak  a  degraded  English  is  a  no  more  gross  injustice 
than  to  say  that  the  mercantile  and  pastoral  classes  of  New 
Mexico  speak  a  degraded  Spanish.  I  have  heard  as  beautiful 
Spanish  in  the  stores  of  Las  Vegas  and  Las  Cruces  (both  in  New 
Mexico)  as  is  spoken  anywhere  in  the  world.  In  Ciudad  Juarez, 
which  is  located  on  the  Mexican  frontier  directly  opposite  El 
Paso,  I  have  attended  public  meetings  and  heard  addresses  in 
Spanish  that,  in  beauty  of  imagery  and  choice  diction,  would 
vie  with  the  utterances  of  our  own  Bishop  Anderson.  In  the 
cathedral  of  San  Fernando  at  San  Antonio,  and  at  many  other 
places  in  the  Southwest,  Spanish  is  spoken  in  all  its  purity. 

"  The  humblest  classes  in  New  Mexico  speak  a  sweet  and  har- 
monious Spanish — tho  not,  of  course,  with  the  grammatical  ex 
actness  of  Emilio  Castelar  or  Don  Juan  de  Dios  Peza,  Mexico's 
national  poet.  I  have  heard  simple  sheep-herders  in  New 
Mexico  speak  a  delightful  Spanish — their  phraseology  fre- 
quently showing  a  pleasing,  unostentatious  knowledge  of  the 
Bible. 

"  In  fact,  its  Spanish  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the 
Southwest— one  of  the  most  restful  and  most  healthful  places 
to  visit  in  all  our  great  country.  And  a  potent  factor  in  its 
charm  is  the  presence  of  its  Mexican  population.  Call  them 
dreamy  if  you  like,  but  they  are  never  so  poor  as  not  to  be 
keenly  interested  in  music,  oratory,  and  the  gentle  graces  of  a 
delightful  family  life.  Giving  but  little  or  no  thought  tc 
money-making,  as  we  understand  the  phrase,  their  picturesque- 
ness  and  inborn  courtesy  of  manner  lend  a  charm  to  all  our 
great  Southwest  that  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  section  of  our 
country. " 
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Batch,  Emily  Greene.  Our  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens. 
8vo,  pp.  536.  New  York;  Charities  Publication 
Society.    $2.50. 

This  is  another  of  the  valuable  monographs 
with,  which  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Committee  is  enriching  our  economic  litera- 
ture. Professor  Balch,  of  Wellesley  College,  has 
studied  her  subject  very  thoroughly.  There 
are  thirty  pages  of  bibliography  in  her  book. 
She  has  made  extensive  journeys  through 
the  Slav  countries,  from  which  she  brought 
back  the  photographs  which  appear  in  fifty- 
nine  full-page  illustrations.  In  addition  to 
these  the  book  is  furnished  with  eleven  maps 
and  seven  charts.  The  author  has  also  lived 
from  time  to  time  in  the  chief  Slavic  communi- 
ties of  this  country  and  loves  the  Slavs.  And 
indeed  this  work  will  make  every  reader  think 
more  of  the  Slavs  and  more  of  their  social 
culture  in  their  native  land,  which  is  of  a 
character  incapable  of  being  transported 
with  them  to  this  country,  where  art,  arclii- 
tecture,  the  press,  and  the  usages  of  religion 
and  social  life  are  so  different.  This  is  a  work 
which  must  widen  and  enlarge  the  views  of 
all  those  interested  in 
immigration. 

Burhams,  Viola.  The 
Cave-Woman.  A  novel 
of  To-(lav.  12mo,  pp. 
339.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

Canby,  Henry  Seidel. 
The  Short  Story  in  Eng- 
lish. 8vo,  pp.  386.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  short  storj', 
from  its  origin  to  the 
sketches  of  Rudyard 
KipHng,  is  a  subject  of 
complexity  as  well  as 
of  interest,  and  the 
Assistant  Professor  of 
English  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  at 
Yale  has  shown  praise- 
worthy industry  in  the 
material  here  comprest. 
^Vhat  the  exact  object 
of  a  bibliographical 
work  like  the  present 
could  be  it  may  be 
difficult      to       define. 

Books  about  books  are  rather  superabun- 
dant, but  did  not  Wendell  Holmes's  pro- 
fessor pique  himself  upon  discovering  and 
classifying  the  pediculus  that  lived  in  the 
down  of  a  bmnble-bee?  This  Uttle  book  will 
certainly  introduce  many  a  reader  to  the 
works  of  authors  whom  he  would  yawn  over 
the  study  of.  It  may  also  furnish  some  people 
vnth  a  list  of  fiction  masterpieces.  The  worst 
thing  we  can  say  of  the  work  is  that  it  does 
not  define  what  is  meant  by  "short  story," 
among  which  it  numbers  "  Vathek." 

Chalmers,  Stephen.  When  Love  Calls  Men 
to  Arms.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  352.  Bos- 
ton:    Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Day,  Frank  A.,  and  Knappen,  Theodore  M. 
Life  of  John  Albert  Johnson,  three  times  Gover- 
nor of  Minnesota.  Svo,  pp.  429.  Chicago:  Forbes 
&Co. 

It  may  be  said  of  some  men,  as  Thucydides 
makes  Pericles  declare  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  that  "the  whole  land  is 
tlie  tomb  of  illustrious  men."  This  may  be 
said  of  Governor  Johnson  even  in  so  vast  a 
confederacy  as  that  in  which  his  career  be- 
gan and  ended.  His  death  was  felt  almost 
as  a  national  calamity.  He  had  made  an 
impression  on  the  conscience  of  the  country, 


and  we  welcome  this  work  of  his  private  sec- 
retary and  another  intimate  friend  in  which 
the  events  in  a  life  .so  i)reeminently  distin- 
guished have  been  clearly  set  forth. 

It  was  distinctly  an  American  life — a  tale 
of  eminence  won  through  individual  effort 
and  fame  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of 
virtues  on  whose  foundation  our  Republic 
was  built  and  without  the  maintenance  of 
which  it  must  most  surely  decay  and  event- 
ually pass  away.  This  story  of  a  sturdy 
Scandinavian  life  is  full  of  interest.  Johnson 
was  reared  in  poverty,  but,  like  IJncoln,  he 
crusht  it  under  his  feet  by  indomitable 
courage  and  pertinacity.  He  made  Minne- 
sota a  greater  power  than  ever  in  the  Union, 
by  his  enthusiastic  love  for  her  and  his 
ceaseless  efforts  to  represent  her  as  she  is 
and  to  govern  her  in  fearless  honesty. 
This  is  the  book  for  our  boys  and  young 
men  to  read. 

Dock,  Lavinia  L.  Hygiene  and  Morality:  A 
Manual  for  Nurses  and  Others,  Giving  an  Outline 
of  the  Medical,  Social,  and  Legal  Aspects  of  the 
Venereal  Diseases.  12mo,  pp.  200.  New  York: 
G.  I'.  Putnam's  Sons. 


in  every    department  of  human  activity  so 
astounding. 

Professor  Hazen  has  written  a  good  sum- 
mary of  this  exciting  chapter  of  modern  his- 
tory, the  materials  for  which  are  most 
exhausting  to  handle  because  of  their  pro- 
digious amplitude.  He  has  not  been  either 
diffuse,  tedious,  or  obscure  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  accomplished  his  task.  The 
result  is  a  work  judicious,  impartial,  con- 
venient for  the  student  and  the  journalist. 

Mar.  Cecil,  Authorized  Translation  from  the 
(Jerman  by.  Princess  Helene  von  Racowitza — 
An  Autobiography.  Fronti.spiece.  Svo,  pp.  421. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $3.50  net. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow.  The  Ship-dwellers.  Svo, 
pp.394.    New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

Mark  Twain,  as  Mr.   Paine  declares,  was 
the  inspirer  of  this  book,  or  rather  the  sug- 
gester  of  the  tour  herein  described.    Certainly 
this  account  of  a  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  a  good  deal  tinged  with  the  genuine  humor 
of    the    "Innocents    Abroad."      The    many 
countries  visited  by  Mr.  Paine  are  sketched 
with  the  light  touch   and  vivid  coloring  of 
what  it  is  now  fashion- 
able to  call  the  aquarel- 
ist.     The  travelers  on 
board    the    steamship 
have  an  individuality 
and    a    social    charm 
which  make  us  glad  to 
have  met  them. 

Palmer,  Frederick. 
Danbury  Rodd,  Aviator. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp. 
310.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Palmer,  Frederic.  The 
Winning  of  Immortality. 
12mo,  pp.  234.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.     $1  net. 

Pater,  Walter.  Marius 
The  Epicurean — His  sen- 
sations and  Ideas.  2  vols. 
Svo,  pp.  242,  224.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$4  net. 

Petit,  Robert.  How 
to  Build  an  Aeroplane. 
Translated  from  the 
French  by  T.  O'B.  Hub- 
bard and  J.  H.  Ledeboer. 
Illustrated.  Svo,  pp.  118. 
New  York:  D.  Van  Nos- 
trandCo.     $1.50  net. 

Petre,  F.  Loraine.  Si- 
mon Bolivar.  Svo,  pp.  459.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company.     $4. 

There  are  few  more  glorious,  yet  more 
melancholy  histories  than  the  life  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  Libertador,  the  liberator  of  Venezuela 
from  the  hateful  yoke  of  Spain.  Born  in 
Caracas,  1783,  of  a  family  sprung  from  Spanish 
grandees  and  possest  of  ample  property, 
appearance  of  Napoleon  from  the  stage,  he  completed  his  law  studies  in  Madrid  and, 
made  room  for  momentous  changes.  The  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  discovered 
great  nations,  Germany  and  Austria,  were  to  the  blessings  of  a  Republican  Government, 
be  built  up,  the  condition  of  the  Balkan  States  After  returning  to  Caracas,  he  organized  a 
adjusted,  and  Greece  and  Italy  to  be  given  revolutionary  party,  who  sent  him  to  London 
a  genuine  political  life.  Great  Britain  had  to  ask  for  support.  England  at  that  time 
grown  rich  during  the  days  of  the  Napoleonic  was  in  alliance  with  Spain  against  Napoleon 
Wars.  She  was  destined  then  to  be  a  world  (1810),  and  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  then 
power,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  had  to  be  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  naturally 
reconstructed.  The  spirit  of  revolution  was  attempted  a  compromise  and  a  reconcilia- 
still  alive,  but  Metternich  was  the  steady  ele-  tion  between  Bolivar's  provisional  govern- 
ment in  German  politics  and  France  was  to  ment  and  the  Spanish  regency.  Napoleon 
pass  through  a  Second  Empire  to  the  Re-  was  next  applied  to,  but,  "having  his 
public  she  is  to-day.  Cavour  created  the  hands  full  in  Europe,"  the  "Emperor  was 
kingdom  of  Italy  and  Bismarck  founded  unable  to  help  others."  Then  the  Spanish 
German  unity.  English  parliamentary  gov-  Regency  declared  war  against  the  insurgents 
ernment  was  purged  by  reform.  Never  was  and  regained  possession  of  Venezuela  in 
there  a  century  in  which  movement  and  1812.  Bolivar  fled,  like  Alfred  the  Great 
transition    were    more    rapid    and    progress    before    the    Danes;    but,    after   gathering   an 


SITE    OF    THE    BIRTHPLACE    OF    GOVERNOR    JOHN'SON,    OF    -MINNESOTA. 

The  log-house  has  been  torn  down,  but  is  shown  in  a  drawing  reproduced  in  the  upper 

right-hand  corner. 


Dole,  Charles  F.  The  Coming  Religion.  12mo, 
pp.  200.     Boston:    Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Gulick,  Sidney  L.  and  Edward  L.  Growth  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  12mo,  pp.  221.  Boston: 
Pilgrim  Press.     50  cents  net. 

Hazen,  Charles  Downer.  Europe  since  1815. 
Svo,  pp.  830.     New  York;    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  lull  in  Europe,  which  followed  the  dis- 
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anny,  entered  Caraeas  vietorious  o\'er  the 
Spanish,  and  matle  the  one  mistake  of  Itis 
career  in  assuming  the  dictatorship  in  ci\il 
and  military  affairs.  His  days  from  that 
time  to  liis  banishment  and  death  were  spent 
in  fighting  and  fear  of  conspiracy  against 
his  life.  Mr.  Pet  re  has  given  a  verj'  fair 
estimate  of  the  Liberator's  character,  which 
was  very  human  indeed.  He  started  out 
with  a  pure  and  unselfish  desire  to  free  his 
country,  but  his  ambition  grew  witli  his 
successes.  His  vanity  was  enormous.  Rut 
one  characteristic  distinguishes  him  front 
the  Sparush-American  President  as  we  know 
him  to-day:  If  Bolivar  was  vain  and 
ambitious,  he  was  not  avaricious;  and, 
"imlike  the  South  American  President  of 
modern  times,  he  laid  up  no  nest-egg  in  the 
Old  World  to  pro^■ide  for  the  time  when 
his  position  in  his  own  country  should  be 
no  longer  tenable."  No  one  can  deny, 
remarks  this  author,  that  Bolivar  ''  placed  the 
good  of  his  country  and  its  liJjeration  far 
in  advance  of  his  own  ambition."  He  died 
at  Haranquilla,  "  borne  down  by  sickness, 
by  disappointment,  by  the  frequent  blows 
to  his  pride  inflicted  by  the  news  of  the  gen- 
eral hatred  of  him  in  Venezuela,"  the  very 
state  he  had  lived  and  died  to  liberate. 
Had  Bolivar  been  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
single-hearted  as  were  the  Ironsides  of 
Cromwell  or  the  Continentals  of  Washington, 
he  would  have  achieved  a  success  rivaling 
that  of  the  American  General  and  first 
President.  The  miserable  jealousies  of  the 
Creoles  and  Spanish-born  under  his  coimnand 
led  to  divisions  which  crippled  him. 

In  view  of  recent  events  this  biography, 
well  and  sympathetically  written  by  a  compe- 
tent historian,  should  attract  attention,  as 
we  believe  it  will. 

Pflelderer,  Otto.  The  Development  of  (Chris- 
tianity. Translated  from  the  German  by  Daniel 
W.  Huebsch.  12mo,  pp.  319.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Hueb.sch. 

Pillsbury,  W.  B.  The  Psychology  of  Reasoning. 
12mo,  pp.  .305.  New  York:  1).  Appleton  &  Co. 
»1.50  net. 

Post,  Melville  Davi.sson.  The  Gilded  Chair.  A 
Novel.  lllu.strated.  12mo,  pp.  S.'iO.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Pratt,  Helen  Marshall.  The  Cathedral  Churches 
of  Kngland.  Their  Architecture,  History  and 
Antiquities.  With  Bibliography,  Itinerary,  and 
(jlo.ssary.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  students 
and  Travelers.  Illustrated.  12ino,  pp.  .583. 
New  York:    Dufiield  &  Co.    .?2.50  net. 

KadcliffeOolleKe  MonoKraphs  No.  IS.  Studie.s 
In  lOnglish  and  Comparative  I,iterature.    By  Former 


and  Present  Students  at  Radcliffe  College.  Pre- 
sented to  .\Kres  Irwin,  I.itt.D.,  LL.D..  Dean  of 
Radcliffe  College,  1894-1909.  Svo,  pp.  170.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Rawson.  Herbert.  .Success  in  Market  Gardening. 
.\  .New  Ncgelable  Growers'  .Manual.  Illustrated. 
12mo.  pp.  271.  .\ew  York:  Doubledav,  Page  & 
Co.     .$1.10  net. 

Roosevelt.  Theodore.  The  Romanes  Lecture — 
1910.  Hiological  .\nalogies  in  History.  Delivered 
before  ttie  University  of  Oxford,  June  7,  1910. 
12mo,  pp.  13.  New  York;  Oxford  University 
I'ress,  35  West  Thirty-second  Street. 

.Savidge.  Eugene  Coleman.  The  .\merican  in 
Paris.  A  biographical  novel  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War:  the  Siege  and  Commune  of  Paris 
from  an  .\rnerican  standpoint.  Third  Edition. 
Svo,  pp.  273.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
.?1..50. 

-Saville.  Frank.  The  Pursuit.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
pp.317.     Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

.ScliafT,  David  S.  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
\'ol.  v.,  The  .Middle  .\ges.  In  two  parts.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1907-1910.     $3.25  net. 

When  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  died  in  1893  he  had 
completed  Vols.  I.-IV.,  and  VI.  and  VII.  of 
his  large  work  on  the  history  of  the  Church. 
The  prei)aration  of  Vol.  VII.  proved  particu- 
larly trying.  To  the  writer  of  this  notice  Dr. 
Schaff  remarked  within  a  few  months  of  his 
cleath,  "  I  do  not  want  anything  more  to 
ilo  with  John  Calvin  till  I  meet  him  in  heaven; 
he  has  almost  killed  me."    And  undoubtedly 


.M.\UK      TWAIN      PI,.VV1\G      HI  I.I.IARDS      WITH      .\LBEHT 
BIGELOW    PAINE. 

.Mr.    Paine's  "Ship   Dwellers"   is  revieweii 
elsewliere. 

the  hard  study,  the  results  of  which  are  em- 
bodied in  Vol.  VII.,  had  much  to  do  with  his 
final  illness.  The  result  was  that  the  writing  of 
Vol.  v.,  which  was  to  cover  the  later  part  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  1U49-1517,  was  left  to  his 
son.  Dr.  David  Schaff.  The  latter  assumed  the 
task  in  a  fine  spiritof  filial  duty  and  of  loyalty 
to  the  demands  of  Christian  scholarslup. 
The  subject  is  especially  difficult.  A  vast 
amount  of  material  had  accumulated  in  the 
study  of  a  period  which  till  the  last  thirty 
years  had  been  little  understood.  But 
learning  had  then  been  focused  upon  it,  a 
flood  of  studies  had  been  poured  forth,  and 
all  this  material,  with  the  sources  them.selves, 
had  to  be  mastered  by  the  man  who  took  up 
his  father's  jjen.  He  was  in  no  unseemly  haste 
to  complete  the  task,  sixteen  yeais  having 
elap.sed  since  he  assuiiied  it.  .\nd  all  that 
need  l)e  said  of  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which 
th(;  labor  has  been  performed  is  that  the  two 
parts  of  Vol.  V.  are  fully  woi'thj'  of  the  other 
volumes  of  this  great  church  history.  The 
plan  is  the  same,  and  the  methods,  an  1  a 
noble  father  lias  spoken  through  a  worthy 
son. 

.Schinz.     Albert.       .\ntinraginatism.      Svo,    pp. 
317.     Boston:     Small,  .Maynard    &   Co. 

Tliis    work    of    Professor    Schinz    has    at 
length   taken  Pragmatism  into   the  domain 


of  controversy.  He  denies  to  Pragmatism 
the  right  to  be  called  a  system  of  phi.oso- 
phy,  and  calls  it  a  mere  "mystification." 
He  thinks  a  system  of  philosojjhy  whose 
axioms  are  limited  by  experience  is  not 
philosophy  at  all.  His  work  is  briliiantly 
wiitten  and  will  at  any  rate  prove  an  intel- 
lectual feast  to  those  who  love  metaphysical 
disputation. 

.Schork,  Georg.  Hearts  Contending.  Frontis- 
piece. 12mo,  pp.  271.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     $1.50. 

Schofield,  .\.  T.  Mental  and  Spiritual  Health. 
12mo,  pp.  93.  New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

Scott,  Temple  [Compiled  by].  In  Praise  of  Ga  r- 
dens.  16mo,  pp.  240.  New  York:  Baker  <t 
Taylor  Co. 

Sedgwick.  .\nne  Douglas.  Franklin  Winslow 
Kane.  12mo,  pp.  369.  New  York:  Ccnturj-  ( o. 
$1.50. 

8elbert,  Venita.  The  Gossamer  Thread.  Being 
t  he  Chronicles  of  Valleda,  Who  Understood  about 
"the  Different  World."  Illustrated.  12rao.  pp. 
224.     Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Snow-Fire,  by  the  author  of  "The  Martyrdom 
of  an  Empress."  Svo,  pp.  369.  New  York:  liarper 
&  Brothers.     $1.50. 

This  mysterious  genius,  who  shrouds  his 
peisonality  under  an  anonymity  and  is  recog- 
nized only  by  what  he  has  achieved  in  the 
past,  has  certain  palpable  gifts  which  almost 
cast  a  spell  over  his  reader.  In  the  first 
place  he  betrays  an  acquaintance  ^N-ith  un- 
common things  and  people — European  aris- 
tocrats, diplomats,  and  social  leaders.  He 
describes  them  with  a  bold  le\-ity  which  is 
cjuite  worthy  of  Charles  Lever.  In  the  second 
place  he  is  a  good  story-teller.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  story-tellers.  There  is  the  man  of 
ingenuity  who  makes  a  plot,  the  disentangling 
lit  which  absorbs  the  reader's  attention  from 
commencement  to  colophon.  There  may  be  no 
ilescription  or  character-drawing,  no  scenery 
or  color.  The  enigma  and  its  solution  are 
everything.  And  then  there  is  the  story-teller 
who  is  all  style,  sentiment,  character,  and 
description.  We  read  every  word  of  his 
story,  and  ^\ish  there  were  more  to  read,  but 
the  drama  may  be  very  subordinate.  The 
great  novelist  is  the  man  who  combinis 
these  two  phases  in  writing  a  novel.  He 
has  the  strong  drama  and  the  strong  de- 
scriptive sentiment.  Sometimes  in  dwelling 
{Continued  on  page  452) 
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THE  FELLOWS  WHO  ARE  TO 
the  fore  in  style  and  go-ahead  spirit 
— wear  Kuppenheimer  Clothes — as  a  nat- 
ural thing. 

There  is  snap  to  the  design,  an  exclusive- 
ness  to  the  fabric,  a  perfection  to  the 
tailoring  that  make  a  man  glad  he  is 
wearing  them. 


Twenty    years   old    or  sixty    years 
young — if  you  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  being  well-dressed  at  reason- 
able cost,  avail  yourself  of  the  very 
next    opportunity  to    secure  the 
lasting  satisfaction  of  a  Kup- 
penheimer garment. 


The  new  fall  and  winter  styles  are 
now  ready  for  your  most  critical  in- 
spection at  the  better  clothiers.  Send 
for  our  new  book,  Styles  for  Men. 


The 

Chicago 


uppeKiiIbeijnnier 

New  York  Boston 
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(Continued  from  page  450) 

upon  one  phase  we  even  forget  the  other, 
for  who  cares  for  the  dramatic  element  in 
Hamlet  or  Da\icl  Coppcrfield?  And  who 
cares  for  characterization  in  Gaboriau  or 
Sherlock  Holmes?  The  present  volume  is 
remarkable  for  combining  both  these  elements 
of  storj'-tcUing.  and  it  would  convey  little  idea 
of  its  charm  if  we  merely  outlined  the  plot  or 
the  drama. 

Spargo,  John.  Karl  Marx:  His  Life  and  Work. 
Svo,  pp.  359.     New  York:    B.  W.  Huebsch.  $2.50. 

The  world  is  much  indebted  to  Karl  Marx 
because  he  ha.s  really  given  a  scientific  account 
of  Socialism  and  propounded  what  he  and  liis 
school  believe  to  be  the  true  theory  of  justice 
in  the  distribution  of  property.  This  is  a 
great  work  to  have  accomplished  in  a  time 
when  so  many  people  talk  of  Socialism  and 
profess  to  be  SociaUsts  without  seeking  to 
benefit  by  the  deep  study  and  research  which 
the  great  economic  thinkers  have  expended 
in  evolving  a  consistent  theorj''.  But  Mr. 
Spargo's  deUghtful  volume  will,  however,  be 
of  interest  to  others  besides  the  millions  who 
have  enrolled  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
Socialism.  Marx  was  a  man  of  fine  mind 
and  heart.  He  was  not  only  a  philosopher 
but  a  poet.  We  see  him  in  these  pages  in 
his  kindly  domestic  relations,  as  well  as  in 
the  arena  of  bitter  controversy.  The  amount 
of  material  which  Mr.  Spargo  collected  during 
thirteen  years  has  enabled  him  to  give  us 
.some  account  of  the  Marxians  in  all  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  in 
-America.  He  has  described  well  and  fully 
a  characteristic  phase  of  modern  life  and 
progress. 

Spearman,  F.  H. ;  Sutphen,  Van  Tassel;  Bige- 
low,  Poultney,  and  Others.  Making  Good.  Stories 
of  Golf  and  Other  Outdoor  Sports.  Illustrated. 
16mo,  pp.  212.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
60  cents. 

Talbot,  Marion.  The  Education  of  Women. 
12ino,  pp.  255.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press.     $1.25  net. 

Thayer,  John  Adams.  .Astir.  A  Publisher's 
Life  Story.  12mo,  pp.  302.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.     SI. 20  net. 

Mr.  Thayer's  coimection  with  the  pubhsh- 
ing  business  pertained  to  the  business  side, 
and  mainly  to  the  advertising.  In  early  life 
a  printer,  he  became  an  expert  in  type. 
More  recently  he  served  as  advertising  man- 
ager to  successful  magazines,  and  finally  be- 
came part  owner  of  Everybody's,  from  which 
he  retired  several  years  ago  after  a  disagree- 
ment with  his  partners.  He  has  since  trav- 
eled widely,  having  acquired  an  income. 
One  of  the  two  most  notable  features  of  the 
book  describes  the  part  he  took,  following 
the  lead  of  reputable  newspapers,  in  exclu- 
ding objectionable  advertisements  from  mag- 
azines. He  afterward  had  a  share  in  the 
work  of  securing  and  publishing  the  '"Fren- 
zied Finance"  articles  of  Thomas  W.  Law- 
son.  A  magazine  article  might  well  have 
been  made  out  of  this  material.  It  seems 
scarcely  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  form 
of  a  book.  Mr.  Thayer,  however,  writes  en- 
tertainingly, tho  with  much  needless  ego- 
tL  m  and  with  curious  emphasis  on  his  salary, 
as  it  varied  from  time  to  time. 

Thompson,  Robert  Ellis.  The  Historic  Epis- 
copate. 12mo,  pp.  317.  Philadelphia:  Westmin- 
ster Pn-ss.     ?1.50. 
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R(;H<;v<'8  liea<ia<'b('  and  nervoiisues.s  caused  by  im- 
paired diKestioii,  wakff Illness  or  overwork. 
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Captaii) 


STROPS,  SHAVES. 
CLEANS.  WITHOUT 
DETACHING  BLADE 


CAPTAIN  J.  T.  W,  CHARLES 
of  the  Lusiteinia.    Greatest  Ship  Afloat 


GET 


THIS  BOX  0 


Smoke  them  and  then  decide  whether  or  not  it  paysr 
cigars  directly  from  our  factory  at  real  wholesale  P 

Some  men  think  that  the  only  way  to  get  a  GOOD  cigar  is  to  "  pick  i 
over  the  retail  store  counter."'  But,  you  never  know  whether  or  not  i' 
suit  your  taste  until  you  have  smoked  it  and  every  time  you  try  a  cigai' 
the  counter  you  fay  for  it  first. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  case  when  patronizing  us.  Every  time  we 
a  hundred  cigars  the  customer  merely  promises  to  pay  within  lo  days 
return  the  cigars  less  a  few  samples  smoked  for  which  we  agree  to  mal 
charge.  Therefore  we  have  to  keep  up  the  quality  because  every  bos 
sample  box. 

Our  entire  business  is  confined  to  selling  cigars  to  regular  custc 
BY  MAIL,  directly  from  our  factory  and  at  strictly  wholesale  price. 
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Utan  ia 

[NOTICE  that  you  say  in  your  advertisements  that  anybody  can 
give  himself  a  head  barber  shave  with  your  AutoStrop  Razor,  I  doubt 
if  many  men  will  believe  that  statement.  But  if  they  will  try  your 
toStrop  Safety  Razor  they  M^ill  be  surprised,  as  I  was,  to  find  that  it  is  true." 
If  you  had  a  head  barber  in  your  home 
ry  morning  to  strop  your  razor,  you 
7aldn't  have  any  trouble  getting  a  head 
>;ber  shave.  Would  you?  Anybody  can 
nve  a  razor  over  his  face,  but  not  every- 
»dy  can  strop  a  razor. 

The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  a  new  in- 
riition  that  enables  a  novice  to  strop  as 
iickly,  handily  and  expertly  as  a  head  barber 
That  is  why  anybody  can  get  a  head 
»:ber  shave  with  it.  Perhaps,  as  Captain 
Varies  says,  you  will  not  believe  :his 
i  :il  you  try  it  as  he  did. 

I         GET  ONE !    TRY  IT !    DEALERS  ALSO  READ  THIS ! 

If  it  doesn't  give  you  a  head  barber  shave,  take  it  back.  The  dealer  has  authority  from  us 
grefund  your  money.  He  loses  nothing,  for  we  would  refund  his  cost  or  give  him  new 
»Drs  in  exchange  for  any  returned  ones. 

Don't  wait  until  you  can  go  to  the  store.  You'll  forget  it.  Telephone  or  write  your 
iiler  now  to  send  you  an  AutoStrop  Razor  on  30  days'  free  trial.  Consists  of  one  self-strop- 
»ig,  silver-plated  safety  razor,  12  line  blades,  and  strop  in  handsome  case.  Price  $5.00 — 
wbably  your  total  shaving  expense  for  years,  as  one  blade  often  lasts  six  months  to  one  year. 

"  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  INNOCENTS  *' 

By  not  sending  for      The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents"  booklet,  your  shaving  will  probably 
ti!  just  as  bad  as  it  is.      Will  you  wait  and  forget  it,  or  will  you  write  for  it  now.    ' 
I   iAutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  346  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  233  Coristine  Bldg. ,  Montreal; 
"  61  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 

F^R  QUICKER,  HANDIER  THAN  A  NO-STROPPING  RAZOR 


FREE! 


CHOICE  HAVANA  CIGARS 

fc'e  no  retail  stores  —  sell  through  no  Jobbers.     There's  no  one  to  stand  between  us  and 
c  customer's  disappointment  if  our  cigars  should  not  come  up  to  his  expectations.    We 
pnd  back  of  every  box  of  La  Reclama  cigars  (ourselves)  — and  every  cigar  in  every  box. 
The  cigars  in  this  small  box  are  our  New  Panolas — ^474-inch  panatela  shape,  having  a  rich,  fragrant  LONG  Havana 
if  and  genuine  Sumatia  wrapper.      We  sell  them  for  $4.50  per  hundred,  delivery  prepaid.      Point  for  point -in  taste, 
ma,  burn  and  appearance  you  will  find  them  equal  to  the  best  cigar  you  ever  bought  over  the  counter  for  ten   cents 
light. 

How  we  can  sell  such  a  fine  cigar  at  this  price  is  so  big  a  subject  that  we  will  tell  you  about  it  later— when  we  send 
'  small  free  box. 

IMPORTANT— HOW  TO  ORDER 

Simply  write  to  us  on  your  business  letterhead  or  that  of  your  employer  and 
;  "  Send  me  free  of  charge  the  box  of  cierars  offered  in  The  Literary  Digest." 
sure  to  enclose  ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  Also  nien- 
i  whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars  If  business  stationery 
ot  convenient,  simply  mention  commercial  or  bank  reference  as  a  means  of 
eduction.       WRITE  FOR  THE  CIGARS  TO-DAY 


417  East  32d  Street 


New  York 


Ihoreaii.  Notes  on  New  ICn(;lariil  Jiirds. 
Arranirid  and  edited  by  I'raiicis  II.  Allen.  Willi  II- 
luslral ions  from  I'liotograph.s  of  Birds  from  Nature. 
12in(),  pp.  111.  liostoti  and  New  \'ork:  IloiiKJiton 
Milllin  <  o.    SL7.3  net. 

It  \v:i.s  ;i  Iia|)i)y  (liou^jjlif  on  llu;  [nul  of  Mr. 
.Vlk'ii  lo  Koloct  from  tho  fourtceii  voluuifs  of 
Thorcau's  published  "Journal"  such  notes  as 
rehtte  to  l)inl.s.  Ik;  hu.s  been  surprizt^d,  ms  will 
1)C  most  rca(i(!rs,  to  leani  how  nuicli  'I'lioreau 
wrote  aljout  birds  and  how  nmch  he  haxl  to 
say  about  them.  Thorcau's  conuncnts  de- 
rive their  inteicst,  however,  not  so  nuieh 
from  the  scientific  point  ot  view,  as  from 
(hat  of  a  miin  wlio  is  a  ))hil()s()plier  rather 
ihan  an  ornithologist.  Mr.  Alien  remarks, 
'it  better  suited  his  genius  to  place  some 
analogy  between  th(!  soaring  hawk  and  his 
own  thoughts  than  to  make  a  scientific  study 
of  the  bird."  He  .saw  things,  however,  with 
accuracy,  w^hen  he  saw  them  at  all. 

Todd,  Mabel  Looniis.  A  Cycle  of  Sunsets.  12mo, 
pp.  2,5G.     Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     81.20 

net. 

ronilinson,  fCverett  T.  Four  Boys  and  a  For- 
tune. Why  They  Went  to  I':ngland,  and  What 
They  Found.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  .'J70. 
Boston:  Lothroi),  Lee  &  Shepard  (  o.     .?1..50. 


i'ozicr.    .Josephine.     Susan    in    Sicily. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     $2. 


Pp.  337. 


''Susan  in  Sicily"  belongs  to  the  ''Little 
Pilgrimages  Series,"  and  purports  to  be  a 
correspondence,  covering  several  months, 
carried  on  between  Susan  and  her  sister  in 
America.  In  that  Susan  has  compara- 
tively little  to  say  about  the  history  or 
architecture  of  the  notable  Sicilian  ruins 
slie  visited,  she  is  not  an  ideal  tourist, 
although  she  surprizes  one  now  and  then  by 
bright  descriptions  of  street  and  shop 
scenes,  a  visit  to  the  marionette  theater, 
and  glimpses  into  Sicilian  households.  The 
letters  deal  mostly  with  the  various  flirta- 
tions of  the  different  members  of  Susan's 
party,  their  mild  escaj^ades,  and  attempts 
to  evade  the  watchful  eye  of  their  chaperone. 
With  such  a  wealth  of  material  as  Sicily 
affords,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  descends 
to  the  trivial  so  often  and  indulges  in  the 
school-girl  form  of  narrative. 

The  chief  centers  of  interest  on  the  island 
are  covered,  including  Palermo,  Girgenti, 
Syracuse,  Catania,  Messina,  and  Taormina. 
The  last-mentioned  place  produced  the 
most  profound  impression  of  all.  Of  it 
Susan  writes,  "If  one  wants  to  do  nothing 
and  yet  have  the  satisfying  sense  of  doing 
it  well,  of  wasting  no  minutes  in  the  perfect 
accomplishment  of  praiseworthy  idleness, 
let  him  come  to  Taormina!"  A  supplemen- 
tary chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  Messina 
earthquake  of  last  year  in  the  words  of  an 
eye-witness.  The  illustrations  in  sepia  tones 
with  which  the  book  is  plentifully  supplied 
are  its  best  feature. 

Walker,  Hugh.  The  Literature  of  the  Victorian 
Era.  Cambridge:  The  University  Press.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Walker,  professor  of  Enghsh  in  St. 
David's  College  at  Lampeter,  Wales,  is  a  type 
of  the  Englishman  who  may  be  little  knovra 
to  the  world  at  large,  but  is  possest  of  rare 
culture  and  scholarship.  One  often  finds 
himself  startled  at  the  appearance  of  a  book, 
thoroughly  infused  with  the  finest  spirit  and 
ripest  judgment  and  notable  for  its  Uterary 
qualities,  the  author  being  some  one  with 
whose  name  and  work  one  is  wholly  unac- 
quainted. In  this  volimie  are  over  a  thousand 
rather  closely  printed  pages  devoted  to  the 
hterature  of  Victoria's  period.  We  have  an 
admirable  history,  remarkable  alike  for  the 
quality  of  the  judgments  presented,  for  the 
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PAJAMAS 
NIGHT  and  DAY  SHIRTS 

The  great  dictionary  maker  defined  "  P'aultless  "  as  : 

<*  Not  defective ;  free  from  blemish ; 
free  from  incorrectness;  perfect" 

For  nearly  thirty  years  our   "  Faultless  "    Night   Shirts  and 
Pajamas  have  lived  up  to  this  definition. 

^m'|_  They  are  the  world's  standard  nightwear  made 
i0*^  by  the  most  experienced  makers  of  men's  night- 
wear  in  the  world.  "  Faultless "  Day  Shirts  share  that 
superiority. 

%Wt^  When  you  buy  pajamas,  night  shirts  or  day  shirts,  ask  your 
1^  dealer  for   "Faultless,"   and  you  can  be  sure  of    a  com- 
fortable,   easy  fit    and   of    a   garment    made    of    carefully 
selected  fabric  with  fast  colors  and  of  attractive  design.      Look 
for  the  "  Faultless  ' '  label  when  buying. 

Sizes  of    "Faultless"    garments  are  sewed  in   so  you  may  be 
sure  of  getting  the  right  size. 

Write  for  "Bed-Time  Book"  and  "Day  Shirt  Book" 

Our  Books  tell  all  about  "Faultless" 
nightwear  and  "Faultless"  Day 
Shirts.  They  contain  many  at- 
tractive illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions and  we  send  them  free  upon 
request. 

E.  ROSENFELD 

&  COMPANY 

Dept.G.   Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 


And  Your  Money 
Payable  on  Demand 


is  a  pretty  attractive  proposition,  but 
that's  just  what  we  offer  you — just 
what  all  our  customers  have  received 
for  15  years. 

Every  dollar  you  invest  with  us  is 
amply  secured  by  the  first  mortgages 
on  high-class  real  estate. 
We  have  never  been  a  day  late  in 
mailing  checks,  either  for  dividends 
or  withdrawals. 

Our  plan  of  doing  business  is  ample, 
safe,  conservative. 

Write  for  Booklet  telling  all  about  it 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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TRAOC   n*RH   REClSTERea         ^       /i 

50   times   the    strength 

of  ordinary  perfume.  R*"*!  flower  perfumes 
in  thu  most  possible  concentrated  form. 
Free  fiom  alcohol.  In  a  hex&f;onal  bottle 
with  elongated  stopper  from  which  to  drop 
the  perfume. 

The  finest  perfume  science  ever  pro- 
duced. One  drop  enough  to  diffuse  the 
odor  of  thousands  of  blossoms. 

A  drop  upon  Ihii  handkerchief  or  lingerie 
will  last  for  weeks.  Packed  in  polished 
turned  wood  box.  Can  be  carried  in  hand 
bag.      An  idoal  gift. 

8  odors.  R  se.  Violet,  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
Sl.riO  a  bottle  at  druirgists  or  by  mail. 
Money  returned  if  this  is  not  the  finest  prr- 
funie  you  ever  used. 

I'AIL  niEGI.a.  20?  First  St ,  Sim  Francisro 

A  mininturc  bottle  for  20rts.  in  stampa  or 
silvir  if  you  uaiiic  your  druggist. 
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intei-cst  of  the  biographical  parts,  and,  in 
general,  for  the  picture  we  receive  of  a  writer's 
personality  and  of  his  rank  and  influence  in 
the  lit<.'rature  of  his  time.  Mr.  Walker's  book 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  It  should  have 
wide  reading  in  colkges  and  in  other  centers 
of  literary  culture. 

Wallace,  Cathryn.  One  Christmas  Eve  at  Rox- 
bury  (_.rossing  and  Other  Christinas  Tales.  16mo, 
pp.167.    New  York :  Frederick  Pustet  &  Co.    $0.75. 

Walsh,  William  Thomas.  The  Mirage  of  the 
Many.  12mo,  pp.  .326.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&Co.     $1.50. 

Warbasse,  James  Peter.  The  Conquest  of 
Disease  Through  Animal  Experimentation.  8vo, 
pp.  176.     New  York:  D.  .\ppleton  &  Co. 

The  amount  of  information  which  Dr.  War- 
basse  has  concentrated  in  these  ten  lectures  is 
quite  surprizing.  The  lectures  afford  highly 
exciting  reading.  They  were  of  course  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  regards  the  science  of 
mr^dicine  as  a  conquest,  and  tho  weaker  al- 
ways yields  to  a  conqueror,  Vi^hethcr  it  be  Acco 
flogged  to  death  by  Caesar  as  one  step  toward 
the  civilization  of  Gaul,  or  the  Incas  tortured 
and  despoiled  that  Christianity  might  buo- 
eecd  them.  Even  a  layman  finds  his  curiosity 
roused  and  his  views  broadened  on  reading  it. 
Dr.  Warbasse  is  a  disciple  of  Pasteur  and  a 
large  part  of  what  he  says  relates  to  bacteria- 
He  is,  of  course,  an  advocate  of  rational  vivi- 
section through  which  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  medical  science.  A  large  part 
of  his  lectures  may  be  described  as  an  account 
of,  and  a  vindication  of,  \-ivisection.  He 
says  that  man  feels  pain  more  than  animals. 
This  we  can  well  imagine,  for  the  horror 
of  pain  in  man  is  more  mental  than  physical, 
and  the  "Third  Degree"  in  a  New  York 
prison  is  as  real  agony  as  the  rack  or  the 
thumb-screw ;  these  two  latter  tortures  being 
as  much  in  the  mental  consciousness  as  in 
the  physical  anguish.  But  let  Dr.  Warbasse 
speak  for  himself: 

"The  freedom  from  pain-appreciation, 
possest  by  the  animals  lower  than  man,  is 
well  known  to  the  students  of  natural  his- 
tory, who  see  them  chew  and  tear  off  their 
members  ^vith  nonchalance.  After  a  severe 
surgical  operation  a  rabbit  goes  to  munching 
carrots  as  tho  nothing  had  happened.  A 
horse  with  a  broken  leg  will  go  hmping 
about  and  continue  to  graze,  carrying  the 
dangling  limb  in  a  manner  which  in  a  man 
would  mean  excruciating  pain." 

But  the  whole  of  this  work  is  interesting 
and  informing.  It  must  prove  a  guide  to 
young  physicians  as  well  as  a  fund  of  some- 
what remote  erudition  to  the  general  reader. 

Warner,  Anne.  Just  Between  Themselves.  Pp. 
275.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Miss  Warner  has  struck  no  new  note  in 
her  latest  novel,  but  it  is  a  good  example  of 
light  summer  fiction  and  is  very  readable. 
The  construction  and  diction  are  not  al- 
ways above  criticism,  but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent the  reader  from  thorough  enjoyment 
of  its  keen  satire  on  the  marital  troubles, 
real  and  fancied,  of  its  characters,  and  the 
situations  created  by  the  varied  tempera- 
ments of  the  seven  American  people  who 
are  gathered  together  for  a  house  party  in 
the  German  town  of  Dichtenberg. 

Miss  Warner's  descriptions  are  better  than 
her  conversations,  but  she  handles  her 
material  in  a  breezy  epigrammatic  style 
that  is  quite  her  own. 

In  the  party  are  a  self-sacrificing  hostess, 
her  husband,  and  a  twelve-year-old  son 
"  Bobby,"  who  "  at  a  word  from  his  father  does 
just  as  he  pleases";  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellerslie 
— the  latter  a  flirtatious,  pretty  person  who 
deUghts  in  making  trouble;  and  two  young 
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people    who   succeed    in   developing   a    very 
pretty  love  storj\ 

"I've  never  in  my  life  seen  so  many 
different  varieties  of  painful  situations  as  in 
the  past  two  weeks" — is  the  comment  of 
Will  15elden  after  the  tleparturc  of  the  mis- 
chief-makinj^  coui)le.  This  comment  clearly 
indicates  opportunities  which  the  writer  has 
used  most  cleverly. 

Watson,  John  (laii  Maclareii).  Respectable 
Sins.  8v().  pp.  270.  New  York  and  London:  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton.     *1..5(). 

We  have  here  a  collection  of  discourses 
which  tho  son  considers  worthy  to  survive 
as  his  father's  contribution  to  the  moral 
heritage  of  the  ago.  We  can  only  say  of  these 
discourses  that  they  arc  worthy  of  an  orator 
who  has  done  so  much  to  guide  and  elevate 
the  generation  in  which  he  livetl  They  are 
eminently  practical  and  of  a  sternly  puritan- 
ical character.  His  treatment  of  "Evil 
Temper."  "A  False  Tongue,"  "Jealousy," 
and  "Egotism,"  "The  Sin  of  Scorn,"  etc., 
are  worthy  of  Newman.  They  are  valuable 
as  index  lessons  to  young  men,  and  are  pro- 
found in  their  analysis  of  human  nature 
as  they  are  tasteful  and  eloquent  in  diction. 

Waiters,  Philip  M.  Peter  Cartwright.  Frontis- 
piece. 16mo,  pp.  128.  New  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains.     25  cents. 

Wells,  Amos  R.  Why  We  Believe  the  Bible — 
Outlines  of  Christian  Evidences  in  Question-and- 
Answer  Form.  12mo,  pp.  167.  Boston:  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.     $1. 

Wells,  H.  G.  The  History  of  Mr.  Polly.  Pp. 
318.     Now  York:  Duffield  &  Co.     81.50. 

To  take  a  typical  cockney — curst  with  a 

too    active    imagination,    weary    of    Hfe.    of 

defective     education,     with     longings     and 

tastes   far   beyond   his   ability   to   gratify — 

and  show   that  he   has   a  soul   and   a  soul 

worthy  of  consideration  is  not  an  easy  task 


PRESSED  HARD 
Coffee's  Weight  on  Old  Age. 


When  prominent  men  realize  the  injur- 
ious effects  of  coffee  and  the  change  in 
health  that  Postum  can  bring,  they  are  glad 
to  lend  their  testimony  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

A  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  a 
Southern  state  says:  "My  mother,  since 
her  early  childhood,  was  an  inveterate 
coffee  drinker,  had  been  troubled  with  her 
heart  for  a  number  of  years  and  complained 
of  that  'weak  all  over'  feeling  and  sick 
stomach . 

"Some  time  ago,  I  was  making  an  official 
visit  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  and 
took  dinner  with  one  of  the  merchants  of 
the  place.  I  noticed  a  somewhat  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  coffee,  and  asked  him  concern- 
ing it.  He  replied  that  it  was  Postum.  I 
was  so  pleased  with  it  that,  after  the  meal 
was  over,  I  bouglit  a  package  to  carry  home 
with  me,  and  had  wife  prepare  some  for  the 
next  raeal;  the  whole  family  liked  it  so  well 
that  we  discontinued  coffee  and  used  Postum 
entirely. 

"  I  had  really  been  at  times  very  anxious 
concerning  my  mother's  condition,  but  we 
noticed  that  after  tising  Postum  for  a  short 
time,  she  felt  so  much  better  than  she  did 
prior  to  its  use.  and  had  little  trouble  with 
her  heart  and  no  sick  stomach;  that  the 
headaches  were  not  so  frequent,  and  her 
general  condition  much  improved.  This 
continued  until  she  was  as  well  and  hearty 
as  the  rest  of  us. 

"I  know  Postum  has  benefited  niyself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family,  but 
in  a  more  marked  degree  in  the  case  of  my 
mother,  as  she  was  a  victim  of  long  stand- 
ing." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest 


Over  2000  handsome  new  exclusive  Shacka- 
maxon  patterns  ready  for  fall  and  winter. 

Clear- fin islied  .iiul  undressed  worsteds,  line 
serges;  and  soft  silky  cheviots  in  the  latest 
colorings  and  rich  tastefnl  distinctive  jjatterns. 

Insist  on  seeing  thetn  before  you  order  your 
fall  outfit. 


"  I  guarantee  this  suit  absolutely  in  every  respect." 

That  is  the  positive  assurance  which  every  good  tailor  who  han- 
dles the  Shackamaxon  fabrics  gives  you  with  any  suit  he  makes 
from  them. 

He  knows  that  a  suit  properly  made  from  these  fabrics  will 
stay  right. 

It  will  bold  its  shape,  its  color,  and  its  style.  It  will  give  you 
real  service  to  the  last  thread. 

And  we  back  up  the  tailor's  guarantee  with  ours. 

If  any  suit  made  from  a  Shackamaxon  fabric  shrinks  or  fades,  or 
if  any  other  fault  develops  in  the  fabric — no  matter  how  long  you  have 
worn  it — we  will  pay  for  another  suit. 


The  Shackamaxon  fabrics  are  all  jiiire 
tleece-vvool ;  spun  into  double-yarn ; 
woven  slowly  and  perfectly;  dyed  in  per- 
manent colors;  and  shrunken  by  our  im- 
proved cold-water  process,  which  posi- 
tively takes  out  all  the  shrink. 

No  fabrics  made  anywhere  at  any  price 
are  of  better  materials,  or  more  perfectly 
woven  and  finished.  And  no  imported 
goods  at  equal  prices  can  compare  with 
Shackamaxons  either  for  service  or  style. 

We  make  them  from  our  own  designs 
in  our  own  mills.  We  make  them  for 
merchant  tailors  exclusi'vely. 


We  sell  them  directly  from  the  mills 
to  the  tailors— not  through  jobbers  ;  so 
that  tailors  who  handle  Shackamaxon 
fabrics  give  you  exceptional  value  for 
your  money. 

There  is  no  economy  in  poor  fabrics  at 
any  price. 

There  is  no  satisfaction  in  poor  fitting 
or  ordinary-looking  clothes. 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  satisfactory 
fiothes  is  to  have  them  made  from  high- 
class  fabrics  cut  to  your  individual  mea- 
surements and  fitted  to  you  in  the 
making. 


Clothes  properly  made  from  such  fabrics  are  really  the  most 
economical  you  can  buy. 

Drop  us  a  postal-card  and  we  will  tell  you  of  a  good  tailor  right 
in  your  neighborhood  who  handles  the  Shackamaxon  fabrics,  and 
positively  guarantees  every  suit  he  makes  from  them. 

If  your  tailor  hasn't  them    he  will  get  them  for  you  if  you 
insist.     And  please  tell  us  his  name,  so  that  we  may  take 
the  matter  up  with  him,  too. 

Write  us  anyway  for  a  copy  of  the  new  Shack- 
amaxon booklet  just  out.       Every  up-to-date 
man  appreciates  its  handy  chart  of  "  Cor- 
rect Dress  for  All  Occasions." 
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It  Hits 
Like  the 
Hammer 
of  Thonthe 
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Model  1910  Self-Loading  Rifle 

This  repeater,  which  is  the  latest  Winchester 
product,  has  speed  and  power  plus.  It's  speedy 
because,  being-  reloaded  by  the  recoil  of  the  fired 
cartridge,  it  can  be  shot  as  fast  as  the  trigger  can  be 
pulled.  It's  powerful  because  it  handles  a  cartridge 
of  the  most  modem  type — one  that  strikes  a  blow^  of 
2038  foot  pounds.  The  knock-down,  shocking  power 
of  this  cartridge,  with  its  heavy  bullet  of  large 
diameter,  driven  with  high  velocity,  is  tremendous; 
and  the  combination  of  such  power  with  the  rapidity 
of  fire  which  this  rifle  is  capable  of,  makes  it 
unusually  desirable  for  hunting  the  biggest 
of  big  game.  There  is  no  rifle  made  which 
will  deliver  five  as  powerful  blows  in  as  few 
seconds     as    the     Winchester     Model    1910. 

Ask    your    dealer    to    show    you    one,    or 
send  for  circular  fully  describing  this  ri&e. 

WINCHESTER     REPEATING    ARMS    CO..     NEW    HAVEN.     CONN. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to   life   and   health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated) 
by  William   H.    Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowlcilso  a  Youn?  Man  Slimild  II.ivi-. 
Knowledge  a  Youne  Husband  Sljuuld  Havo. 
Knowledge  a  Fathrr  Should  Havo. 
KnowlodKo  a  Father  Should  Impnitto  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Slii.uld  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowl"<lgoa  Youne  Wife  Sliould  Have. 
Kiiowli  dge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
M'dical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

AH  in  one  Tolumr,    IHniitrBted.   $3.00,  poatpnid 
Write  f<>r  "Other  Pcoplc'a  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 
Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  713  Perry  BIdg.,   Phila.,  Pa. 
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THE  Now  York  Mortirage  Co. 'a  *'Flr8t  Mortgage  Trust 
Bonds"  will  bj  found,  upon  investigation,  the  most 
snlid  form  of  investment,  offering  the  same  facilities,  ad- 
viintngi'8.  Security  and  income,  whether  yonr  capital  amounts 
to  $10  or  $iii.m)0.  Our  Bonds  and  Mortga»es  on  New  York 
City  and  Suburlmn  Real  Estate  yield  investors 

5  to  Sy^  Per  Cent.  Net 

and  liuvo  an   ai>bfUito   puarnntee   from    this   Company  as  to 
payment  of  !x»th  interest  and  principal  when  due. 

These  "Trust  Bonds'*  aro  secured  by  first  mortgages  de- 
posited with  the  Windsor  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  and  held 
by  them  for  the  protection  of  bond-holders. 

Issued  in  amounts  of  $100  and  multiples  tliereof.  Cashable 
at  holder's  option  upon  short  notice.  Paymenis  of  $10  and 
upwards  will  ho  received  by  the  company  at  any  time  to  suit 
the  convenienro  of  investors.  Interest  begins  at  onco  and  is 
l>ayable  semi-annually. 

UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPT. 
yvee  Booklet  ^ii  tug  full  particulars,  address 

NewYqrkKortgage  fo« 

DEPT.  0,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


for  a  novelist.  Yet  tliis  is  what  Mr.  Wells 
has  done  in  "The  History  of  Mr.  Polly," 
and  done  well.  The  dreamy  little  man 
spends  years  in  a  pathetic  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  hard  experiences  of  the  outer  world 
with  his  inner  \isions,  making  a  bimglc  of 
living  and  a  bungle  of  trying  to  end  ids 
life.  The  only  means  he  has  of  proYi-tg 
himself  superior  to  a  sordid  environment 
is  the  coining  of  high-sounding  but  utterly 
meaningless  phrases.  Finally  the  crucial 
moment  comes  when  Mr.  Polly  is  called  upon 
to  show  of  what  stuff  he  is  made  and  he 
emerges  a  victorious  but  ridiculous  hero. 
His  philosophy  of  Ufe  is  characteristic: — 
"One  starts  with  ideas  that  things  are  good 
and  things  are  bad— and  it  hasn't  much 
relation  to  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad. 
I've  always  been  the  skeptaceous  sort,  and 
it's  always  seemed  rot  to  me  to  pretend 
we  know  good  from  evil.  No  Adam's  apple 
stuck  in  my  throat." 

There  is  a  rich  vein  of  humor  ninning 
through  the  book.  It  is  a  quaint  story  and 
wins  the  reader's  interests  and  approval 
by  its  sincerity  and  simplicity. 

Memyss,  Mary  C.  E.  The  Professional  .\unt. 
Pp.  26.5.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghtoa 
Mifflin  Co.     $1. 

This  is  a  light,  humorous  story,  consist- 
ing largely  of  amusing  sayings  and  anec- 
dotes of  children  told  by  the  favorite  aunt 
of  many  small  nieces  and  nephews.  A 
"professional  aunt,"  the  writer  whim- 
sically observes,  is  an  unattached  woman 
whose  qualifications  must  include  the  re- 
membrance of  all  the  little  ones'  birth- 
days, a  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  tastes, 
the  ability  to  do  fine  needlework,  and  to 
act  acceptably  as  nurse-maid.  She  must 
likewise  possess  an  abundance  of  tact,  but 
her  greatest  requisite  is  a  boundless  capac- 
ity for  loving.  The  author  \ibrates  be- 
tween good-natured  resentment  at  being 
forced  to  .serve  in  this  role,  and  the  thor- 
ough enjoyment  of  ministering  to  her  charges. 
Considerable  wise  philosophy  is  incidentally 
introduced.  The  book  is  English  in  setting, 
but  the  babies  who  figure  in  it  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  those  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  The  love  affairs  of  some  of  the  elders 
are  touched  upon  lightly,  and  the  romance 
of  the  aunt  herself  indicates  the  assumption 
of  new  responsibilities  far  more  interesting 
than  those  of  the  professional  aunt.  Lovers 
of  children  will  enjoy  and  approve  this  little 
volume. 

What  the  Salem  Dames  Cooked.  Being  a 
Choice  Collection  of  Recipes  Wherein  is  Shown 
How  the  Delectable  Practise  of  the  Salem  Dames 
from  the  Year  1683  to  1730,  until  1800  and  1900, 
.May  Be  Restored  with  Pleasure  to  Those  Desirous 
of  "Experiencing  the  Delights  of  Their  Cookery; 
together  with  a  Few  Housekeeping  Hints  and 
Numerous  Appropriate  Quotations.  Compiled  and 
Published  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School. 
PrinttMl  bv  The  Stetson  Press  of  Boston  for  the 
Esther  C.  Mack  Industrial  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

Whltcomb,  Carrie  G.  The  Autobiography  of 
Jeremy  L.  The  Actor  Dog.  Illustrated,  16rao, 
pp.  28.     Springfield,  Mass:   F.  A.  Bassette  Co. 

WIckham,  Louis,  and  Dr.  DeKrals.  Radium 
Therapy.  8vo,  pp.  307.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Waguails  Co.    $5. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 

work  on  the  use  of  radiiun  as  a  curative  agency 

which  has  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

Tlie    French    i)hysicians   who   wrote   it    are 

specialists  in  the  subject  here  treated  and 

their  work  was   crowned  by  the  Academy 

of  Medicine  in  Paris.     It  is  here  translated 

l)y     an     accomplished     English     physician, 

s!    Ernest    Dore,    and    the    int  roil  action    is 

written  by  Sir  Malcolm  Morris,  phy.sician  to 

King  Edward.     There  are  ninety-two  illus- 
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trations,     twenty    of      whicli     arc      coloin^d 
inserts. 

The  discovery  of  radiinn  by  Madame  ( 'urie 
and  her  late  husband  has  consid(^rabIy  altered 
current  ideas  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
the  application  of  radium  as  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  di8eas(!s  lias  become  an 
accepted  fact.  Like  all  new  medical  discov- 
eries its  powers  were  at  first  exaggerated, 
and  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  applica- 
tion of  radium  could  not  cure  cancer,  it 
was  treated  by  the  medical  profession  as 
well  as  by  the  general  public  with  undeserved 
contempt. 

It  has  been  the  task  of  Ur.  Wickham  to 
show  exactly  what  radium  can  do  and  has 
done.  Years  have  been  spent  by  this  enthusi- 
ast in  an  effort  to  rescue  radium  as  a  medical 
agent  from  the  region  in  which  quackery 
dwells.  He  and  his  colleagues  speak  of 
things  they  know.  Their  theoiy  of  the  action 
of  radium  is  of  less  importance  than  their  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  radio-activity.  They 
have  themselves  employed  it  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  glands,  mucous  membranes, 
and  skin.  Radium  has  a  great  future 
before  it,  in  gynecology,  these  authors 
assure  us.  Yet  they  also  feel,  and  modestly 
confess,  that  the  reign  of  radium  is  only  just 
begim.  They  have,  however,  the  merit  and 
glory  of  being  pioneers  and  recorders  of  the 
opening  up  of  a  new  medical  era.  From  their 
laboratoiy,  they  have  gathered  information 
which  the  whole  medical  profession  \\ill 
welcome  with  gratitude.  Their  work  has  been 
turned  out  from  the  desk  of  an  able  trans- 
lator and  the  illustrations  are  of  a  high  order. 

Wilbur,  Mary  Aronetta.  Every-day  Business  for 
Women.  A  Manual  for  the  Uninitiated.  16mo,  pp. 
276.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     SI. 25  net. 

Wilder,  Elizabeth,  and  Taylor,  Edith  Mendall. 
Self-Help  and  Self-Cure — A  Primer  of  P.sycho- 
therapy.  16mo,  pp.  133.  Boston:  Small,  May nard 
&  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Wild  Olive,  The.  By  the  author  of  "The  Inner 
Shrine."  Illustrated  by  I.ucius  Hitchcock.  Pp.  347. 
New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

The  dramatic  interest  of  this  book  is 
almost  melodramatic,  but  it  is  very  enter- 
taining and  holds  the  attention  to  the  end. 
An  innocent  man,  condemned  to  death  for 
a  nmrder,  makes  his  escape  with  the  assistance 
of  an  unconventional  maiden  of  eighteen; 
his  life  in  South  America  under  the  name 
and  with  the  funds  she  furnished;  his  re- 
appearance in  her  life  and  the  subsequent 
complications — all  furnish  material  for  an 
intense  story  which  for  the  most  part  is  well 
told.  There  are  good  descriptions  and  good 
local  color,  but  the  characters  delineated  are 
not  quite  convincing;  they  seem  artificial 
and  insincere.  Miriam  Strange,  the  "Wild 
Olive,"  is  the  one  exception  and  is,  through- 
out, consistent  in  her  miconventional  itleas. 
Her  strength  and  steadfastness  finally  con- 
vince the  man  she  saved  of  the  difference 
between  the  true  and  false  even  in  his  affec- 
tions, and  his  hitherto  vacillating  attention 
is  centered  on  her  and  the  reestabli.shment  of 
his  name  and  irmocence.  At  the  end,  the 
immolation  of  the  patient  and  faithful  friend 
on  the  altar  of  his  high  ideals  gives  an  op- 
portimity  for  a  hint  of  ultimate  happiness. 

Wilkinson, 

8vo,  pp.  392. 
$1.25  net. 


William  Cleaver.    The  Good  of  Life. 
New  York:   Funk  &  Wagnall.s  Co. 


Professor  Wilkinson  describes  these  fifty- 
four  little  essays  as  dealing  with  everything 
and  certain  things  besides.  They  are  shorter 
than  the  Essays  of  Bacon  and  those  of  Elia, 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRIIVU    WATER 

SOc  per  case  of  a  glass  stoppered  bottIei!i. 
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=^^^  TypeyifHters 

standard  Models  No.  G  or  No.  7 

$4.7-50 

No.  6  is  |the  regular  corre- 
spondence machine  with 
76  characters. 

No.  7  is  same  as  No.  6  ex- 
cept that  it  has  4  extra 
keys  on  which  may  be 
placed  8  characters  for 
special  work  such  as  bill- 
ing and  invoicing. 

2  Color  Ribbon  on  Every  Machine 

These  Standard  Typewriters  for  $47m50 
on  payments  as  easy  as  rentm 

A  Most  Extraordinary  Offer:  Standard  No.  6  or  No.  7  Model 
— complete  with  cover,  tools,  etc.— not  shop-worn  or  damaged  machines,  but 
each  and  everyone  absolutely  perfect. 

No  salesman  will  call  on  you.  We  are  compelled  to  save  such  expenses  to 
enable  us  to  sell  these  machines  at  half  price.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
the  typewriter  and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 

If  you  find  the  slightest  thing  to  criticize — if  you  think  you  can  get  better 
value  for  your  money — if  for  any  reason  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  machine, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense.     This  is  the  greatest  typewriter  value  ever  offered. 

If  ycu  intend  to  buy  a  machine  any  time  in  the  future,  it  will  pay  you  t 
secure  one  of  these  NOW. 

If  you  are  renting  a  typewriter,  why  not  send  it  back  and  replace  it  with 
one  of  these  splendid  machines  ^.  You  can  pay  us  $2. 00  or  $3. 00  more  a 
month  than  you  are  now  paying  and  in  a  few  months  own  a  standard  type- 
writer— meantime  you  have  a  perfect  machine  to  operate. 

Better  write  us  now. 

You  take  no  chance  on  this  proposition;  if  the  typewriter  is  just  as  we 
say— you  have  a  bargaon — if  it  is  not,  you  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Don't  wait  until  they're  aJl  gone — give  us  your  name,  address,  and 
references  today. 

We  Will  Send  You  This  Machine  on  5  Days'  Trial 

WITHOUT  ONE  PENNY  DEPOSIT 
Price  $47.SO—$S.OO  Down  and  $S.OO  a  Month  or  Si  for  Caah 

We  deal  in  accumulated  stocks  of  typewriters,  and  this  extraordinary  offer  is  made 
to  dispose  of  a  special  lot  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  machines  packed  ready  for  shipment. 
First  come,  first  served.  Remember  you  take  no  chances,  the  typewriter  is  to  be  our  salesman 
and  if  you  find  the  slightest  thing  to  criticize — if  fior  any  reason  you  do  not  ivant  to 
keep  the  machine — send  it  baclc  at  our  expense. 


We  have  only  this  limited  number  of  machines 

to  dispose  of,  so  do  not  wait  until  they 

arc  all  gone.  Fill  out  the  coupon,  give 
us  three  references  (unless  you  are  rated  in 
the  commercial  agency  books)  and  send  it 
in  today.  This  advertisement  may  never 
appear  again. 

Can  You  Afford  to  Let  This 
Wonderful  Offer  Pass? 

A  really  extraordinary  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
the  big  prosperity  wave.  High-class  correspond- 
ence on  a  first-class  machine  is  the  beginning  of 
business  success.     Send  coupon  today. 

THE  TYPEWRITER  SALES  CO. 

37  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


SPECIAL  ORDER  BIiA\H 

TYPEWRITER  SALES  CO..  37  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111 
Gentlemen;  I  accept  your  special  offer  of  a  Staiidarfl 
^'o,  6  Roiniiistou  Typewriter  for  $47.50.  Send  me 
one  of  these  typewriters,  f.  o.  h.  Chicago.  It  is  understood 
that  I  may  try  the  machine  for  five  days.  If  entirely  satis- 
factory, I  agree  to  remit  $■">  within  5  days  of  receipt,  and  pay 
the  balance  in  8  monthly  instalments.  If  the  typewriter 
does  not  come  up  to  my  expectation  in  every  way,  I  reserve 
the  risht  to  return  it  immediately  without  incurring  any 
obligation  on  my  part.  Title  of  the  machine  to  remain  in  your 
name  until  the  machine  is  fully  paid  for. 


Town State.. 


ip  I'y Expr.'ss.. 


References. 
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Never  Mind  Past  Mistakes — Paint  this  Fall 
With  White  Lead 


%\     gv   "Y\  THEN  the  paint   on    a  building  blisters,   cracks 
\\  (^^    VV     and  scales  off,  the   owner  feels    that  the  time 
»(j^^^  and  money  spent  have  not  afforded   the  pro- 

tection  and   adornment  expected. 

Remedy  the  trouble  by  repainting  with 
pure  white  lead  (  Dutch  Boy  Painter" 
trade-mark)  and  pure  linseed  oil.  The 
surface  will,  most  likely,  have  to  be  pre- 
pared by  scraping  or  burning  off,  but  once  the  white- 
leading  is  properly  done,  the  past  mistakes  become 
only  a  matter  of  memoiy  and  of  warning. 

The  moral,  however,  is  to  use  white  lead  paint 
in  the  first  place.     Then  repainting  day  will  be  post- 
poned,  and  when    it    does    come,   brushing  off   the 
dust  will  be  the  only  preparation  neces- 
sary before  putting  on  the  new  coat. 

Send  for  our  "Dutch  Boy  Paint  Adviser  No.  R.  "  It  explains 
the  importance  of  whiu-lfading  (painting  with  pure  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil)  and  .jggests  artistic  color  schemes. 

National  Lead  Company 

^n  ofice  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 

New  York      Boston     Buffalo      Cincinnati      Clevelaiid 

Chicago  St.  Louis 

(John  T.  I^wis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  A  Oil  Company,  Pittsbureh) 


As  a  result  of  a  complete  census  of  our  subscribers  in  five 
typical  American  cities  we  prove  an  average  for  the  five  cities  of 

37%  AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS 

We  prove  that,  computed  from  the  most  representative  of  these  cities,  the 

Average  Cost  Per  Car  is  $2,126 

We  find  that  our  subscribers'  investment  in  automobiles  in  New  York  State 

alone  reaches  the  enormous  total  of 

Sixteen  Million  Dollars 

Few  magazines  can  show  greater  value  for  tlie  automobile  and  accessory  advei* 
tiser.      Let  us  show  you  the  full  data. 

TheljterdrxDigest 


but  will  j)robably  appeal  to  a  larger  circle  of 
readers.  The  Nation,  speaking  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's books,  declares:  "He  has  one  great 
merit:  lie  is  always  interesting."  This 
doubtless  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  avoids 
mysticism,  rhetoric,  and  fine  writing.  He, 
however,  fearlessly  lays  his  lash  acioss  the 
shoulders  of  the  "senuon  swindler"  a,s  he 
styles  tlio  pulpit  plagiarist.  He  is  equally 
severe  on  Goethe's  conception  of  Margaret. 
In  his  delineation  of  histor>''s  favorites  he  is 
actually  iconoclastic,  ani  the  range  of  his 
subjects  may  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  his  articles  contains  maxims  made  in  imi- 
tation of  Rochefoucauld,  and  in  another  he 
vindicates  Webster's  character  as  a  sober 
man  at  least  on  one  occasion.  The  essays 
are  necessarily  short  and  the  book  is  one  to  be 
dipt  into  by  those  who  know  Dr.  Wilkinson's 
reputation  as  a  thinker,  a  critic,  and  a  poet. 

Williams,  Henry  Smith.  The  Science  of  Happi- 
nes.^.  8vo,  pp.  349.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
82  net. 

WiUlamson,  Margaret.  John  and  Betty's  His- 
tory Visit.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  291.  Boston: 
Lottirop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     §1.25. 

Wilson,  George  B.  The  Alliance  Year  Book 
and  'leinperance  Reformer'.s  handbook  for  1910. 
8vo,  pp.  299.  Manchester:  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  16  Deansgate. 

Wortli,  Arthur  Walbridge.  Camp  and  Camino 
in  Lower  California.  8vo,  pp.  346.  New  York: 
■1  he  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     S3  net. 

The  peninsula  of  Lower  California  is  ver>- 
little  known  to  American  travelers,  altho  it 
is  in  fact  a  most  interesting  region,  and  as 
we  read  of  Mr.  Worth's  sauntering  along  El 
Camino  Real,  "the  King  of  Spain's  High- 
ways," amid  ruined  mission  stations  and 
churches  we  feel  that  apart  from  the  natural 
features  of  the  region  there  is  a  dash  of  histori- 
cal romance  in  the  narration. 

Wright,  Chester  Whitney.  Wool-Growing  and 
the  Tariff.  A  Study  in  the  Economic  History  of  the 
United  States.  Awarded  the  David  A.  Wells  prize 
for  the  Year  1907-08,  and  published  from  the  In- 
come of  the  David  A.  Wells  Fund.  12mo,  pp.  362. 
Boston:   Houghton  MifBin  Co.    $2  net. 

Wright,  Horace  J.  Sweet  Peas.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  116,  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co. 

Wright,  WilUam  H.  The  Black  Bear.  Illus- 
trated from  Photographs  by  the  Author  and  J.  B. 
Kerfoot.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  127.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1910. 

Mr.  Wright  established  a  good  reputation 
among  both  naturalists  and  general  readers 
by  his  former  book  on  the  grizzly  bear,  to 
which  his  present  book  will  add.  For  thirty 
years  he  has  .sought  their  acquaintance  in  all 
seasons  and  places,  watching  them  in  their 
native  hatints  when  they  did  not  suspect  his 
presence,  tracing  them  to  their  lairs,  photo- 
graphing them  young  and  old,  and  studying 
them  as  captives.  His  own  pet  bear  forms 
the  topic  of  the  earlier  chapters,  and  one 
laughs  over  every  page.  Tlie  comical  as- 
pect of  the  anunal,  wild  or  tame,  is,  indeed, 
the  one  which  seems  to  affect  Mr.  Wright 
most  strongly;  and  he  communicates  it  to  the 
reader  in  a  style  so  racy  and  almost  colloquial, 
yet  never  inelegant,  that  one  becomes  quite 
as  much  interested  in  the  personality  of  this 
observing  and  kinilly  woodsman  as  in  the 
creature  whose  story  he  makes  so  entertain- 
ing and  informatory. 

Young,  .le.sse  Bowman.  Charms  of  the  Bible 
A  Fresh  Appraisement.  12mo,  pp.  255.  New  York: 
Eaton  &  Main.s.     $1  net. 

Zcnner,  Philip.  Education  in  Sexual  Physiology 
and  Hvgiene — A  Physician's  Message.  ICmo,  pp. 
126.     Cincinnati:    Robert  Clarke  Co. 

Ziv,  Prof.  H.  L.  The  Tree  of  Modem  I  if*^.  A 
Treasure  of  Thinking  Thoughts  for  a  Thinking 
People  iu  Treatise.  Prose  and  Verse.  Pamphlet, 
pp.  88. 
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CURRENT  POETRY' 

"T^]I1<:()!{ETICATJA'  a  poi-iu  .should 
1.  mirror  its  countr^■  and  its  ago.  Jn 
our  hearts,  howevor,  wt>  chcnish  the  lyrics 
that  (h'ai  with  the  eternal  themes  of  Petrarch, 
of  Heine,  and  of  Keats,  where  nationality  is 
forgotten,  or  remaihs  only  as  tlie  lia\-oi-  ol 
the  heather  in  the  grouse.  I'oi-  romance  ami 
beauty  are  not  limited  by  border-lines  oi' 
frontiers,  neither  by  time  its(>lf.  and  they 
dwell,  not  in  the  subject  of  the  ixn^ni,  but  in 
the  heart  of  the  poet. 

We  sel(!ot  "The  New  Householder.''  from 
"The  Road  of  Life,"  by  Marion  Couthouy 
Smith  (The  Alice  Harriman  Co.,  Seattle). 
The  poet  has  elaborated  one  of  the  t)ld, 
familiar  theme.s — a  home  that  lnings  to  the 
mind  of  its  former  owner  a  tiiousand  airy 
memories  and  invisible  associations; 

The   New   Household*'!- 

By  Marion  Cocthouy  .Smith 

Who  sits  under  my  roof-tree? 

One  whom  I  have  not  known : 
He  dug  not  the  old  fouinlatioii>. 

He  laid  not  a  single  stone; 
Where  a  thousand  echoes  greet  me. 

He  hears  no  word  nor  l)realh, 
And  the  walls  that  to  me  are  lettered, 

To  him  are  as  blank  as  death. 

Here  I  come  as  a  stranger. 

Faring  at  his  behest ; 
Here  he  rules  as  the  master. 

Greeting  a  haunted  guest ; 
For,  as  I  sit  by  his  fireside. 

Faintly  I  see  and  hear 
The  light  of  a  bygone  presence. 

The  call  of  an  old-time  cheer. 

Here  I  wept  in  the  darkness, 

(Hark,  how  the  old  griefs  cry  !^ 
Here  she  lay  in  her  beauty. 

She  who  can  never  die. 
Aye,  tho  he  pay  the  purchase. 

I  have  the  right  divine  ! 
His  is  the  shell — the  shadow — 

The  soul  of  the  house  is  mine. 

The  majority  of  the  poems  contained  in 
"Rimes  of  Home,"  by  Hurges  Johnson 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company),  are  of  interest 
to  children  alone.  "Her  Painted  Fan"  has 
a  more  mature  appeal,  however,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  dainty  piece  of  art.  The  ver^e  Is  as 
fragile  as  the  fan  that  it  portrays. 

Her  Painted  Fan 

By  Bitkges  Johnson- 

Elfin  skill,  no  power  of  man. 

Since  the  mortal  race  began. 
Could  have  wrought  the  slender  fabric  of  her  dainty 

painted  fan. 
With  its  quaint  old  woodland  scene. 
And  the  lovers,  'mid  the  sheen 
Of  the  sunlight  sifting  dreamily  through  ^miIIs  of 

leafy  green. 

As  I  sway  it  to  and  fro 

I  can  feel  the  breezes  blow, 

And  I  hear  the  tender  whisperings  of  lovers,  .soft 

and  low. 
With  the  droning  of  the  bees. 
And  the  rustling  of  the  trees. 
And  the  far-off  scent  of  roses  borne  like  incense  on 

the  breeze. 

Only  elfin  fingers  wrought. 

For  the  fan  is  magic-fraught , 

As  I  touch  it  comes  a  vision,  filling,  .swaying  every 

thought; 
And  that  quaint  old  woodland  place. 
Where  the  shadows  interlace 
With  the  branches,  is  but  backgroimd  for  the  vision 

of  her  face. 

A  certain  sweetness  inherent  in  this  verse 
of  Mrs.  Coates  sometimes  works  to  the  surface 


Your  Money's  Worth 
in   a  Watch   Case 


fittin 
fini 


reliable  watch  case,  with   its  tight- 


and 


[htv 


caps  ana  neat  joints,  is  a  mig. 
le  piece  of  workmanship.       There  are  a 
dozen  ways  to  cheapen  it — in  amount  of 

lal)or  put  on  it,  in  skill,  in  weight,  in  fineness. 

The  genuine  watch  case  is  made  not  merely  to  please 
the  eye  and  to  sell,  but  to  protect  the  wonderfully  fine 
and  delicate  mechanism  of  the  watch  movement  or  "works." 

You  know  how  it  is  in  buying  anything;  if  you  take 
things  for  granted  and  don't  know  what  to  ask  for,  you 
get  an  adulterated  article — a  substitute  said  to  be  "just  as 
good"  as  the  genuine. 

The  trade  marks  illustrated  on  this  page  are  your  safeguard. 
They  are  standard  with  the  fine  jewelry  trade,  and  have  been  for  50 
years.  They  mean  absolute  integrity  in  bullion  value,  in  assay,  in 
construction  of  a  watch  case.  Be  sure  to  find  them.  Every  good 
jeweler  in  this  country  knows  the  marks  and  carries  the  cases.  They 
are  made  for  ladies'  and  men's  watches — plain,  engine-turned,  en- 
graved or  enameled.      All  sizes,  all  patterns. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co.,  Philadelphia 
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JAS.BOSS 

GOLD  FILLED 
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TRA0e>2S/MARK 

KEYSTONE 

SOLID    GOLD 
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TRAOe  MABK 


CRESCENT 

GOLD  FILLED 
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Adjustable  Shelves — Sliding   Doors 

The  Panner  Sectional  Bookcnse  leaHs  fhem  all.  yet  costs  no  more. 
The  only  sectioiiHl  case  with  verticil  slidinK  doors  —  doors  which  nre 
always  out  of  the  way,  open  or  phut— doors  which  elide  noiselessly  on  rub- 
ber-tired casterR.  They  fit  clo.-ely  behind  the  edges  of  the  case,  making 
it  practically  dust-proof.  Ii's  the  only  sectional  case  with  adjustable 
shelves,  which  can  be  arranged  to  suit  any  sized  books.  It,'-  built  in 
double  sections,  which  makes  it  much  firmer  than  other  sectional  cases 
and  gives  it  the  attractive  appearance  of  a  massive,  one-piece  case. 

Danner  Sectional  Bookccises 

They  are  the  only  snnitiiry  section.il  bookcases  made.  Pnst  and 
ilirt  cannot  nccumulate  beneath  them,  because  they're  built  away  from 
the  floor  They're  the  only  sectional  bookcases  h.iving  a  consultation 
leaf,  which  is  except  ionnlly  handy  for  resting  books  ipon. 

Danner  Sectionnl  Hookcnsts  can  be  had  in  Quartered  (^ak  or  Mahog- 
any and  in  all  the  1  test  styles  o  finish.  They  can  bo  furnished  with 
either  plain  or  Ji'a'Vr)  i>rt  pliiBS  doors. 

Send  for  our  FREK  catalog  to-day  and  pee  the  many  novel  effects 
that  can  be  obtained  both  for  home  and  olBce. 

THE  JOHN  DANNER  MFG.  CO.,  21  Harris  Street.  Canton.  O. 
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Celebrated  $3.00  Hat 


The  smartest  styles  for 
Fall  wear,  both  in  soft  and 
stiff  hats,  are  to  be  found  in 

Hawesvonfial 

HATS 


If  it  is  a  question  of 
quality — of  value  for  the 
money  —  then  a  Hawes, 
von  Gal  Hat  is  the  logical 
purchase.  If  style,  appear- 
ance, fit,  workmanship  and 
finish  count  with  you — 
then  your  new  hat  will 
surely  be  a  Hawes,  von 
Gal.  And  remember,  every 
hat  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Prices,  $3,  $4  and  $5. 

//  not  at  your  dealer's,  ivrite  for  our 
new  Tall  and  Winter  Style  "Book  "U" 
We  ivill  fill  your  order  direct  from  the 
factory  if  you  k>ill  indicate  style 
ivanted  and  gii^e  your  hat  size,  your 
height.  Iveight and u^aist measure.  Add 
25  cents  to  coper  cost  of  expressage. 


Hawes.YDi(fial 

Am  incorporated  '   ^^ 


1178  Broadway,  New  York 


Factories : 
DANBURY,  Connecticut 


Wholesale  Offices: 
Chicago       Boston 


COMMON  BUTTERFLIES,  MOTHS,  INSECTS 

Two  Handy  Manuals  giving  in  their  Natural  Colors,  with  their 
Common  and  Scientific  names.  :ill  the  Common  Butterflies. 
Moths  and  Insects  of  Europe  and  America.  Prepared  expressly 
under  the  supervision  of  William  BeutenmuUer  of  the  M useum 
of  Natural  Histor.v,  Now  York  Cit.v.  Invaluable  to  parents  and 
teachers. 

I  Common  American  and  European  Butterflies  and  Motlis  25  cents 
II.  Common  American  and  European  Insects,    .    .    .    25  cents 

Funk&WagnaUsCo.yNewYork 


English  Grammar  Simplified 

"Fernald's  Working  Grammar 
of    the    English    Language " 

"  Is  as  readable  as  a  novel ;  there  is  no  mystery  about  it ; 
it  is  clear,  concise,  satisfying." — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


Just  the 
Grammar 
You  Have 

Wanted 


Direct  statement    not  "inductive  method  "  used. 

The piirefy  conventional m  grammar  laid  aside. 

The  essentials  without  encumbrance. 

English  presented  as  English  —  a  grand  morldlangvage . 

"The  plan  is  e\ce\\enX.''— Philadelphia  Record. 

"The  explanation  of  principles  is  clear."—  Pittsiurg  Dispatch. 

"Originality  of  treatment  is  interesting."-  Buffalo  Neivs. 

"  Excellent  for  students  out  of  as  we'l  as  in  school."-  Phila.  Itujuirer. 

"Practical,  simple,  comprehensive."—/'?-^.  Hunt,  Princeton  University. 


laino.  Cloth,  n^I  pp.    9l-'>0,  nrt;byinnll,  91.64 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  44-60  East  23d  Street.  New  Yc 
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and  forms  a  .-iiigary  crust.  If  this  be  a  fault 
it  is  the  only  one  we  can  find  in  the  following 
poem  from  Harper's,  which  is  technicallj-  as 
flawless  as  one  of  Rossetti's  lyrics: 

••  Poor  Love!  "  Said  Life 

By  Flore.xce  Earle  Co.a.te8 
"Poor  Love  !"  said  Life,  "that  hast  nor  gold. 
Nor  lands,  nor  other  store,  I  ween; 
Thy  very  shelter  from  the  cold 

Is  oft  but  lowly  built  and  mean." 
"Nay;    tho  of  rushes  be  my  bed. 
Yet  am  I  rich,"  Love  said. 

"But,"  argued  Life,  "thrice  fond  art  thou 
To  yield  the  sovereign  gifts  of  Earth — 

The  victor  sword,  the  laureled  brow — 
For  visioned  things  of  little  worth!" 

Love  gazed  afar  with  dream-lit  eyes, 

.\nd  answered,  "Nay:  but  wise." 

"Yet,  Love,"  said  Life,  "what  can  atom- 
For  all  the  travail  of  thy  years — 

The  yearnings  vain,  the  vigils  lone. 
The  pain,  the  sacrifice,  the  tears?" 

Soft  as  the  breath  breathed  from  a  rose. 

The  answer  came:    "Love  knows." 

It  is  a  relief  now  and  then  to  soothe  our 
stern  Anglo-Saxon  moraUty  with  the  narcotic 
quietism  of  the  East.  The  August  number 
of  The  Forum  discovers  another  disciple  of 
Oni.ir  Khayyam. 

Omar  Khayyam 

Bv  Allen  Upward 

Late  one  night  I  chanced  to  look 
In  the  Persian  poet's  book. 

In  the  book  of  Omar  Khayyam, — 
From  his  heart  each  line  he  took. 


AH  the  ages  that  have  rolled 

Are  a  tale  that  hath  been  told 
In  my  ears  by  Omar  Khayyam 
Seated  on  the  sands  of  gold. 

Truth  is  high,  but  men  are  low, 
From  their  range  they  can  net  grow, 

Only  I  and  Omar  Khayyam 
Truth  from  mere  illusion  know. 

One  easily  ^^brates  to  the  melody  and 
fancy  of  this  lyric  in  The  Bookman. 

When  Love  Goes 

By  Sara  Teasdale 
I 

Oh  Mother,  I  am  sick  of  love, 
I  wake  before  the  dawn  is  red. 

My  bitter  dreams  have  broken  me, 
I  would  my  love  were  dead. 

"Drink  of  the  cup  I  brew  for  thee, 
Thou  shalt  have  quiet  in  its  stead.  " 

II 

Where  is  the  silver  in  the  rain. 
Where  is  the  music  in  the  sea. 

Where  is  the  bird  that  sang  all  day 
To  break  my  heart  with  melody? 

"The  night  you  bade  Love  fly  away 
He  hid  them  all  from  thee." 

If  all  the  poets  would  write  lyrics  the  equal 
of  "Summer  Shadow,"  contributed  by  Le 
(lallienne,  to  Harper's  Magazine,  the  critic's 
work  would  not  seem  so  much  like  beating 
dusty  straw: 

Summer  Shadow 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

Life  is  running  fast  away. 

All  the  woods  are  yet  to  learn: 

What  did  yonder  siiuirrel  say? 
And  I  never  shall  return — 

Not,  like  bud  or  building  bird. 
Come  when  April  comes  again; 

Scarcely  have  I  learned  a  word 
Of  the  language  of  the  rain. 

Swift  the  summer  glides  away. 
Not  one  lesson  learned  aright; 

Soon  comes  round  the  longest  day — 
.\h  !  how  soon  I  he  longest  night  I 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

MEXICO'S  CENTENNIAL  AND  ITS 
DIRECTOR 

DURING  the  whole  of  this  month  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  is  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  its  independence  with  ail  the 
merriment  and  splendor  that  people  in  sunny 
dimes  are  ever  ready  to  give  to  any  holiday — 
especially  if  it  be  so  glorious  a  one  as  this. 
Accordin:^  to  Mr.  Robert  H.  Murray,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  state  and 
municipal  authorities  are  uniting  to  make 
the  affair  a  credit  to  the  Republic  in  the  most 
lavish  fashion.  It  is  even  rumored  that  no 
peon  will  be  allowed  on  the  streets  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  unless  his  ordinary  flapping 
v.'hite  leg-coverings  be  changed  for  the  much 
less  picturesque  and  sadly  conventional 
trousers.  Of  the  persons  most  to  bo  hon- 
ored Mr.  Murray  says: 

High  honors  will  be  paid  during  the  cen- 
tennial to  Hidalgo,  the  priest  who  led  the 
Mexicans  in  their  first  uprising  against 
Spain,  on  September  16,  1810;  Juarez,  the 
Indian  President  who  preceded  Diaz,  and 
who  did  the  country  inestimable  service  by 
inspiring  and  enforcing  the  laws  dissoci- 
ating the  State  from  the  Church,  and  to  Diaz 
himself.  It  can  not  fail  to  be  a  sight  well 
worth  witnessing  when  the  eighty-year-old 
President,  on  the  night  of  September  15, 
steps  upon  the  central  balcony  in  the  facade 
of  the  National  Palace,  rings  the  old  liberty 
bell — the  same  with  w^hich  Hidalgo  tolletl 
his  congregation  to  him  in  the  village  church 
of  Dolores  on  the  morning  of  the  rebellion, 
and  repeats  the  "grito,"  or  cry  of  liberty 
first  voiced  by  Hidalgo  a  centuiy  ago: 
" Long  live  our  Most  Holy  Mother  of  Guada- 
loupe!  Long  live  America!  Death  to  bad 
government ! "  Diaz's  eightieth  birthday  falls 
on  the  15th  of  September.  Free  Mexico 
was  only  twenty  years  old  when  Diaz  came 
into  the  world. 

Mexico  City  will  be  the  center  of  the 
centennial  merry-makings,  although  each 
state,  city,  and  town  will  have  its  owti 
program,  independent  of  Avhat  goes  on  in 
the  capital.  Tourists  and  intending  visitors 
to  this  city  while  the  centennial  is  in  progress 
will  take  cheer  from  the  fact  that  Governor 
de  Landa  has  sent  out  orders  that  hotel  and 
lodging-house  proprietors,  restaurant-keepers, 
and  cabmen  will  not  be  permitted  to  benefit 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  guests  by 
raising  their  rates  above  those  which  prevail 
in  ordinary.  They  do  some  things  in  Mex- 
ico better  than  we  do  at  home. 

Not  all  of  the  money  which  the  centen- 
nial will  cost  is  to  be  expended  in  frivolities. 
Pursuant  to  a  suggestion  which  emanated 
from  the  President,  the  States  and  munici- 
palities have  been  urged  to  provide  enduring 
memorials  of  the  anniversary  by  inaugurating 
needed  public  w'orks.  The  authorities  have 
fallen  in  with  the  suggestion  with  all  hearti- 
ness. The  result  is  that  no  less  than  600 
enterprises,  according  to  reports  made  to  the 
Centennial  Commission,  are  now  under  way. 
New  schools  compose  a  majority  of  the  total. 
The  v/hole  list  embraces  water-works,  elec- 
tric-light plants,  bridges,  municipal  and  state 
buildings,  roads,  streets,  plazas,  markets, 
parks,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  long  Hst  of  monu- 


One  Telephone, 
Dumb; 
Five  Million,  Eloquent 


If  there  were  only  one 
telephone  in  the  world  it 
would  be  exhibited  in  a 
glass  case  as  a  curiosity. 

Even  in  its  simplest  form 
telephone  talk  requires  a 
second  instrument  with 
connecting  wires  and  other 
accessories. 

For  real,  useful  telephone 
service,  there  must  be  a 
comprehensive  system  of 
lines,  exchanges,  switch- 
boards and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment, with  an  army  of  at- 
tendants always  on  duty. 

Connected  with  such  a 
system  a  telephone  instru- 
ment ceases  to  be  a  curios- 
ity, but  becomes  part  of  the 


great  mechanism  of  univer- 
sal communication. 

To  meet  the  manifold 
needs  of  telephone  users 
the  Bell  System  has  been 
built,  and  today  enables 
twenty-five  million  people 
to  talk  with  one  another, 
from  five  million  tele- 
phones. 

Such  service  cannot  be 
rendered  by  any  system 
which  does  not  cover  with 
its  exchanges  and  connect- 
ing lines  the  whole  country. 

The  Bell  System  meets  the 
needs  of  the  whole  public  for 
a  telephone  service  that  is 
united,  direct  and  universaL 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


BOOKLET   EXPLAINS  6%   INVESTMENT 

Those  interested  in  selecting  sound 
investments  are  invited  to  write  for  our 
booklet  "E"  explaining  the  6?  Cer- 
tificates secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  Real  Estate  and  also  by  the 
guarantee  of  this  bank. 

Interest  payable  semi-annually  by  at- 
tached coupons.  Certificates  will  be 
cashed  at  any  time  on  short  notice. 

CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON,    MISS. 

m£BANf(  THAT  PAYS  5/X  PERCENT 
ONDOUBL  Y  SECURED  CERT/E/CATES  = 


Keeps  the  teeth  white  and 
sound.  Prevents  decay. 
Tones  up  the  gums  and 
makes  the  mouth  clean 
and  wholesome. 

Paste  or  powder 
25c    everywhere 
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WoODEVnV   I'EVOTED  HIS    FNTIRC   LUE  TO   THE  hKIX  AND  ITS  KFEDS 


The  Skin  Soap 

lA/^  a.t*e»   mal<.ing  our  ^-4-   millionth   ca^k.^ 

For  thirty  years,  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  has  been  used  by  thousands  for  the  skin. 
Woodbury  realized  that  successes  are  made  by  specia'ists  and  he  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  tlie  skin  and  its  needs.  His  soap  re-supplies  what  is  exhausted  from  the  skin 
by  the  conditions  we  now  live  under,  by  the  dirt,  foul  air  in  public  places,  the 
strain  and  higher  Having  of  to-day. 

The  Nose  Pores — how  to  reduce  them 

Complexions,  otherwise  flawless,  are  often  ruined  by  the 
conspicuous  nose  pores.  The  blood  supply  of  the  nose  is 
comparatively  poor,  therefore  does  not  keep  the  pores  open 
as  they  should  be.  They  clog  up,  collect  dirt  and  become 
enlarged. 

Begin  to-night  to  use  this  treatment. 

Wring  a  wash  cloth  from  very  hot  water  and  hold  it  to 
your  nose.  Do  this  several  times.  When  the  heat  has 
expanded  the  pores  rub  in  a  good  lather  of  Woodburv's 
Facial  Soap.  Rub  it  in.  Then  rinse  tlioroughly  in  cooler 
water,  then  in  cold  water. 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  cleanses  the  pores  and  acts  as 
a  stimulant.  As  new  skin  forms  this  treatment  with 
Woodbury's  gradually  reduces  the  enlarged  pores,  making 
them  practically  inconspicuous.  The  skin  on  your  nose 
becomes  as  refined  in  texture  as  your  cheeks. 

Use  Woodbury's  regularly.  It  cosls  25c  a  cake.  No  one  hesitates  at  the  price  after  their  first 
cake.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  expensive  for  it  is  .solid  soap — all  soap,  it  wears  from  two  to  three 
times  as  long  as  the  ordin_ry  soap. 

Tor  four  cents  nve  nuill  send  you  a  sample  cake  of  IVoodbury  'j  Facial  Soap.  For  ten 
cents, samples  of  Woodbury^  s  Facial  Soap,Woodhury^  s  Facial  Cream  andl'/oodbury's 
Facial Po^wder.   Write  to-day.  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati. 

Woodbury  ^s  Facial  Soap 

For    sale     by    dealers     everywhere 


The  blood  supply  of 
THE  NOSE  IS  Compara- 
tively POOR,  THEREFORE 
DOES  NOT  KEEP  THE  POKES 
OPEN  AS  THEY  SHOULD  BE. 


TTk^fit^ 


-u 


It  describes  the  various  methods 
for  filing  correspondence,  papers, 
catalogs,  bills    and  all  kinds  of 
loose  sheets  or  forms — shows  how 
to  make  your  filing  sys- 
tem effective   and    eco- 
nomical in  its  operation 
— describes  a  perfect 

Filing  Equipment 

for  a  model  sales  department  sending  out 
100,000  letters  a  year,  and  explains  how  this 
volume  of  mail  can  best  be  handled  for  a  period 
of  three  years. 

It  tells  how  to  make  your  filing  system  a 
vital  part  of  the  machinery  for  producing  you 
more  business— how  to  turn  it  from  an  expense 
item  into  a  money-maker. 

9})C  9lol>a^V^rt)icke  Cck 

Dept.  V-810,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


EsterbrooK 

SteelPens  - 


c 


m 


'/)! 


2  50  St^/les 


There's 

a  difference 

in  pens. 

Esterbrook*s 

are    not    only    the 
smoothest    writ- 
ing, but  the  long- 
est wearing.       / 

A.-k  your  ' 

stationer 


The  E«terbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  C», 

Wot*<    CMi.J*-.  N  J  26  John  S«r«<t.  Nrw  Yfk. 


inonts  to  men  whose  names  are  conspicuous 
in  Mexican  liistory. 

At  the  head  of  the  National  Commission 
which  is  directing  the  centeimial  is  Don 
Guillermo  de  I.anda,  Governor  of  the  I  ederal 
District  of  Mexico.  Tliis  district  corre- 
sponds roughly  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  includes  a  much 
greater  area,  with  Mexico  City  and  a  dozen 
other  municipalities  within  its  conf.ues.  To 
the  administration  of  his  domain  Governor 
de  Landa  is  reported  to  applj^  sonie  of  the 
personal  methods  of  Al  Raschid.  Under  his 
guiding  hand  workingmen's  mutual  benefit 
societies  have  sprung  into  being  and  many 
civic  welfare  movements  have  been  made 
successful.  Mr.  Murray  reports  an  incident 
which  shows  that  the  Governor  is  always  on 
the  spot.  . 

Traffic  was  blocked  in  the  Avenida  San 
Francisco,  at  the  corner  where  the  brown 
stone  towers  of  La  Profesa  Church  lean 
crookedly  and  suggest  weary  eld  men  rest- 
ing their  weight  on  one  leg.  Coaches,  auto- 
mobiles, and  carts  were  tangled  and  wheel- 
locked  luitil  the  narrow  street,  whither  the 
ladies  of  Mexico  City  fare  to  buy  jewels  and 
finery  and  to  drive  in  the  twilight,  was 
corked  like  a  slim-necked  flagon.  One  inade- 
(juate  gendarme,  agitated  and  twittering,  in 
his  perturbation  nearly  swallowed  his  cip^aret 
as  he  wiggled  his  fingers  madly  and  cour- 
teously entreated  coachmen  and  chauffeurs, 
"for  the  love  of  God,  seilores,"  to  proceed 
immediately  and  with  celerity.  Vehicles 
continued  to  pile  up  and  embed  themselves 
in  the  mass  until  it  looked  as  though  they 
would  ha^e  to  use  crowbars  to  pry  them 
apart. 

Abruptly  came  a  diversion.  From  a  limou- 
.-^ine,  a  bit  up  the  street,  bounded  r.n  elderly 
man,  stocky  in  build,  with  well-squared  shoul- 
ders,  and  Me;>ring  side-whiskers  of  the  modi- 
lied  "William  II.  Vanderbilt  style.  Clutching 
his  stick  and  pulling  his  silk  hat  firmly  upon 
his  head,  he  t.ickled  the  jam  like  a  football 
player.  lie  grabbed  two  horses  by  the  bridles 
and  jerked  them  back  upon  their  haunches, 
skirted  the  hot  and  grumblin'3  ncsc  of  a  motor- 
car, and  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  mess. 
"Don  Guillermo,"  murmured  the  crowd  that 
stood  watching. 

Don  (iuilicrmo  brandished  his  stick  and 
delivered  a  series  of  eloquent,  well-chosen, 
and  pertinent  remarks  in  Spanish.  The  jam 
began  to  writhe,  and  then  to  disinte/^rate. 
Obedient  to  his  gestures,  a  coach  moved  one 
wny,  a  clum.-^y  two-wheeled  cart  another, 
an  automobile  snorted  down  a  side  street, 
followed  Ijy  a  string  of  other  vehicles,  as 
Don  Guillermo  told  them  off.  One  super- 
cilious chauffeur  at  the  wheel  of  a  big  car 
with  crested  panels,  who  had  tried  to  cut  in 
front  of  a  coach,  was  not  allowed  to  escape 
without  a  wigging  and  an  order  to  report  at 
the  nearest  comisaria  for  further  discipline 
for  obstructing  tiaffic. 

In  three  minutes  the  street  was  cleared. 
Don  Guillermo  de  Landa  y  Escand6n,  Gover- 
nor of  the  l'"(Hleral  District,  paused  long 
enough  to  reail  the  inadequate  gendarme  a 
succinct  homily  upon  the  proper  v.ay  in 
which  to  enforce  traffic  regulations,  smoothed 
down  the  nnji  of  his  hat  where  it  had  been 
rullled  by  the  nose  of  a  horse,  climbed  into 
his  limou.sine,  and  went  about  his  business. 
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In  Mexico  they  are  fond  of  comparing  Don 
Guillermo  and  some  of  his  methods  of  run- 
ning the  Federal  District  with  the  delight- 
ful traditional  exploits  of  the  Viceroy  Revil- 
Jagigedo,  who  ruled  the  country  for  the  King 
of  Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Revillagigedo's  fame  and  name 
remain  fresh  in  current  annals  of  the  city, 
through  the  existence  of  a  street  bearing  that 
title,  to  pronounce  which  involves  paroxysms 
of  lingual  epilepsy  upon  the  stranger  from 
the  North. 

Revillagigedo  was  a  second  Ilaroun  al- 
Raschid  in  his  fondness  for  nocturnal  expe- 
ditions incognito.  The  viceroy  with  the 
tricky  name  believed  in  keeping  his  eye 
personally  upon  things,  and  seeing  that  they 
■were  done.  They  tell  that  Revillagigedo, 
while  making  his  round  on  a  certain  night, 
stumbled  over  a  huge  stone  in  the  street, 
-where  it  had  no  business  to  be.  He  sum- 
moned from  his  bed  the  official  at  whose  door 
the  fault  lay  and  ordered  instant  removal  of 
the  stone.  Revillagigedo  stayed  until  the 
«tone  \^as  carted  away.  Street  paving  was 
his  hobby.  Having  ridden  through  the  city 
to  satisfy  himself  that  everything  was  in 
order  for  Holy  Week,  he  observed  that  parts 
of  several  streets  were  unpaved  and  almost 
impassable. 

He  directed  that  the  streets  be  repaired, 
and  that  the  job  be  completed  before  Holy 
Week,  which  was  only  three  days  away. 
"Impossible!"  protested  the  head  of  the 
police.  "If  it  is  Impossible,"  was  Revilla- 
gigedo's  dictum,  "it  also  is  impossible  that 
you  can  longer  remain  in  office."  As  the 
bells  tolled  for  early  mass  on  Pahn  Sunday 
the  last  stone  in  the  new  pavements  was  laid, 
the  people  walked  to  church  vdthout  miring 
themselves  in  mud,  giving  much  praise  to  the 
■viceroy. 


DR.    DERIAND   AND    HIS    RESCUE    DOGS 

IN  ancient  warfare  savage  dogs  were 
trained  to  attack  the  enemy,  the  his- 
torians tell  us,  and  Charles  V.  had  no  less 
than  four  thousand  of  these  brave  fighters  in 
his  wars  in  France.  The  savage  tribes  of 
Germany  beat  back  the  Romans  with  the 
aid  of  similar  ferocious  animals,  and  Pliny 
tells  of  dogs  fighting  in  battle  three  centuries 
before  Christ.  Now,  however,  the  dog  is 
being  trained  to  just  the  opposite  service,  and 
is  to  appear  as  a  Red  Cross  messenger.  Dr. 
Deriand,  who  is  training  a  squad  of  intelligent 
animals  for  this  work  in  the  French  Army,  is 
quoted  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  as  saying: 

The  Red  Cross  dogs  recognize  no  authority 
except  that  of  a  uniformed  doctor  with  a  red 
cross  on  his  arm.  They  will  not  obey  a 
command  that  is  given  even  by  an  officer  in 
uniform  if  the  red  cross  is  not  on  his  sleeve. 
A  stranger  can  put  on  the  doctor's  imiform 
with  the  band,  and  instantly  the  dog  greets 
him  as  a  master. 

The  dogs  are  trained  in  two  different  ways. 
One  set  is  taught  never  to  bark  when  a 
wcanded  soldier  is  discovered,  for  fear  of 
exciting  the  sick  or  drawing  the  attention  of 
an  enemy  who  might  slaughter  even  the  fallen. 
The  dog  wiil  wrestle  and  pull  until  he  gets 
the  soldier's  cap  in  his  mouth.  Then  he 
rushes  back  to  camp,  giving  up  his  capture  as 
a  sign  that  a  soldier  in  distress  has  been 
found.     Another    set,    however,    gives    the 
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and  we  wUl  tell  you  of  absolutely  the  only 
Vacuum  Cleaner  that  has  overcome  every  fault 

The  PALM 

System    of    Vacuum    Cleaning 

"\7[7'E  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  argue  with 
you  about  the  dangerous  diseases  lurking  in 
dust,  or  about  the  drudgery  and  the  wear  and 
tear  on  furnishings  of  housecleaning  the  old  way 
— the  tearing  up  of  carpets,  beating  of  rugs,  weary 
dusting,  arm-aching  sweeping,  etc. 

Women  have  long  ago  learned  that  i/ie  broom,  that 
trade-mark  of  medieval  nuitches,  is  but  one  evidence  that 
man  turns  his  attention  to  the  tools  with  which  woman 
must  work  in  the  home,  only  after  he  is  at  a  loss  what 
more  to  invent  for  himself  in  the  office  or  factory. 

The  progressive  woman  now  realizes  that  an  efficient 
Vacuum  Cleaning  System  is  as  necessary  to  keep  her 
home  sweet  and  healthful  as  a  heating  system  is  to  keep 
it  warm.  But  she  would  rather  go  back  to  the  broom 
than  play  at  housecleaning  with  an  inefficient  toy  whose 
only  virtue  is  that  it  is  portable.  Think  of  a  portable  heat- 
ing system. 

You  can't  afford  to  experiment.     Before  you  buy,  you 

must  know  exactly  what  an  efficient  and  Easy  to  Operate 

Vacuum  Cleaner  is.     You  want   to    protect  yourself  by 

being  posted  on  what  to  demand.     You  can't  learn  this 

from  an  advertisement. 

We  do  mention  below  a  few  of  the  essential  points  which  show 
the  absohite  superiority  of  The  PALM.  It  is  well  to  keep  these 
in  mind  and  also  our  guarantee  of  50  per  cent  more  efficiency  for 
the  same  amount  of  power  than  any  other  cleaner,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  PALM  system  is  installed  in  the  home.  But  to 
educate  yourself  rightly,  you  must  read  up,  and  above  all  see  the 
system  work. 

So  we  suggest  that  you  write  today  for  list  of  users  and  for 
literature  which  explains  all  about  the  Palm  System  in  easily 
understood  language.  Then  we  will  tell  you  who  our  agent  in 
your  territory  is  so  that  you  can  go  and  see  The  PALM  System  in 
operation.  We  will  stand  by  your  intelligent  decision.  For  when 
you  know  what  we  know  about  Vacuum  Cleaners,  yoiu:  choice 
must  be  The  PALM  System.    Write  today. 

PALM  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO. 

Bates  Street  Detroit,  Micliigan 


'Palm  Points. 

(Clip  this  for  reference.) 

1.  Guaranteed  50;?  more  efficiency 
for  the  same  power. 

2.  Operated  by  electric  push  but- 
ton on  any  floor — no  walking 
aown  to  basement  to  oil. 

3.  Reciprocating  engine  (not  ro- 
tary) with  equalizing  chamber. 
Runs  in  water  at  slow  speed. 
Rust  and  wear  impossible. 

4.  Simple— only  two  moving  parts 
to  engine — no  noise. 

5.  No  dry  bag  strainers— all  dust 
carried  off  by  water — no  dust  to 
wear  on  engine  bearings. 

6.  Exhaust  air  goes  up  flue,  not 
into  house.  ' 

7.  Light  aluminum  tools. 

8.  Complete  specifications  fur- 
nished for  installing  without 
breaking  into  walls. 

Palm  Patent  Notice. 

The  Paltn  system  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind.  It  is  thoroughly  protected  hy  several 
broad  basic  patents  covering  all  of  its  exclu- 
sive features  Inf  ringenieuts  will  be  speed- 
ily presecuted. 


i.     THE'BEST'LIGHT 


A  portable,  pure  white,  steady,  Bafo 
J\  light.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
licetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease, 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs 
2  cts.  per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
lor  catalog.    Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  L.IOHT  CO. 
99  £.  5tb  St.,  Canton,  Obio 


MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 
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'    SHADE ^ 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.    '  Improved' 

requires    no  tacks.    Inventor's 

signature  on  genuine: 


HORLICK'S 


MALTED  MILK 
Lunch  Tablets 


A    satisfying,    convenient    lunch,    for   travelers,    business    men    and    women. 

Just  the   thing   for  the   emergency.      For   children,   a   wholesome   substitute 

for  candy.     Have  a  package  handy  at  home,  in  your  desk,  traveling  bag  or  pocket. 

A»k  for  "HORUCK'S,"  Original-Genuine.    Druggists.    Fres  Sam/tie.    Racine,  Wis, 
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which  lies  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley, 
where  we  get  dates 
as  sweet  as  candy 
and  as  nutritious 
as  bread. 
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are  wrapped  in  oiled 
paper,  and  packed  in 
cartons,  to  keep  them 
dust  free  and  always 
moist  and  soft. 

Write  for  Special 
Sample  Box 

enclosing  ten  cents  to  cover 
expense.  Better  yet,  get  the 
full-size  package  at  nearly  any 
grocery  or  fruit  store. 

Ask  about  and  try  also  our 
I  other  specialties  such  as  the 
Royal  Excelsior  Cleaned  Cur- 
rants, Gilt  Edge  Shredded 
Cocoanut  and  Camel  Brand 
Figs. 

Prize  Recipe  Contest 

One  hundred  $2  prizes  for 
the  best  recipes  using  any  or 
all  of  the  four  products  above 
to  be  published  in  our  cook 
book.  Write  for  further  in- 
formation. 

The  Hills  Brothers  Co. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
eample  box  of  100  to  Ntagara  Clip  Co.. 155  Waverly  Plaee.N.T.  lity. 

The     Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

HAND-^SEWED    QUOP^ 

PROCESS     on^co 

MEN'S  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  &,  $5.00 
WOMEN'S  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50, 
BOYS'  $2.00,  $2.50  and  $3.00 
THE  STANDARD 
FOR   30    YEARS 
They  are  absolutely  the  most 
popular  and  best  shoes  for 
the  price  in  America.  They 
are  the  leaders  everywhere 
be -ausethey  hold  their  shape, ' 
fit  better,   look    better  and 
wear  longerthan  other  makes. 
They  are  positively  the  most 

economical  shoes  for  you  to  buy.       _^  

W.  L.  Douglas  name   and   the  retail^pnce  are 
stamped  on  the  bottom  —  value   guaranteed. 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE!  Ifyourdealer 
cannot  supply  you  write  for  Mail  Order  Catalog. 
W.  L.  DOPGLAS.  171  Spark  St..  Brockton.  Mass. 


alarm  by  short,  but  regular,  howls,  sounds 
which  guide  the  medical  corps  to  the  spot 
where  the  wounded  lie. 

In  maneuvers,  the  "wounded"  soldier 
hides  in  tall  grass  or  deep  down  in  a  ravine 
far  from  the  temporarj'  camp.  One  of  the 
dogs  is  brought  out  for  the  test  of  finding 
him.  He  sniffs  the  air,  listens  to  the  wind, 
and  then  suddenly  he  goes  forward,  first  this 
way  and  then  that — swinging  from  side  to 
side  like  an  imsteady  ship  at  sea — nostrils 
quivering  and  eyes  dilated.  After  a  momen- 
tary hesitation  he  is  off,  and  after  a  short  wait 
the  astute  little  animal  is  seen  afar  off  bearing 
the  red  cap  in  his  mouth.  He  singles  out  the 
doctor  and  places  the  cap  at  his  feet.  The 
doctor  attaches  a  leash  to  him  and  the  dog 
leads  him  to  the  hidden  man. 

The  dogs  are  taught  never  to  scent  out  the 
dead.  It  is  their  duty  to  find  the  living,  but 
if  a  soldier  is  able  to  stand  erect,  no  amount 
of  coaxing  will  bring  the  dog  within  reach  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  liquor  that  may 
be  strapped  on  him.  The  soldier  must  lie 
flat  on  the  ground,  to  all  appearances  unable 
to  rise,  before  the  dog  will  pay  any  attention 
to  him. 


GENERAL  GRANT'S  COURTESIES  OF  WAR 

T  ONG  before  the  armies  of  Pharaoh 
-*— '  were    engulfed    in    the    Red    Sea   or 

Sennacherib  shut  Hezekiah  up  in  Jerusalem 
"  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,"  it  was  recognized  that 
"to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils."  If  the 
loser  didn't  think  so,  the  victor  probably 
helped  himself  without  argument.  Doubt- 
less, too,  there  were  amenities  of  war  in  the 
days  of  old  Rameses  bub  the  records  of  clay 
and  stone  have  disclosed  chiefly  the  lists  of 
spoils  and  of  prisoners  and  the  exultation  of 
the  conqueror.  How  far  we  have  gone  since 
then  is  shown  Viy  an  incident  in  connection 
with  General  Grant's  capture  of  Fort  Donel- 
son  in  the  Civil  War,  interestingly  reported 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Edwards  (Copyright,  1910,  by  the  Associated 
Literary  Press).     As  he  tells  the  tale — 

In  his  personal  memoirs  General  Grant 
refers  briefly  to  the  fact  that  after  Fort 
Donelson  had  surrendered  to  him  he  offered 
to  share  his  pocketbook  with  his  defeated 
foe,  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner.  At  a  time 
when  he  was  North  on  a  lecturing-tour,  the 
late  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  who  commanded 
one  wing  of  Lee's  army  at  Appomattox,  de- 
scribed to  me  in  greater  detail  this  incident, 
just  as  he  had  received  the  story  from  the 
lips  of  General  Buckner  himself. 

"General  Buckner,"  said  the  distinguished 
Georgian,  "was  a  little  annoyed  at  the 
peremptory  communication  sent  to  him  by 
General  Grant,  in  which  the  latter  demanded 
unconditional  surrender.  He  realized  that 
General  Grant  had  him  hemmed  in  and  at  his 
mercy,  yet  Buckner  looked  upon  the  terms 
as  hansh,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  terms 
were  exprest  as  harsher  still.  But  the 
irritation  was  only  temporary.  Following 
the  surrender,  as  Buckner  was  approaching 
Grant's  headquarters,  the  latter  saw  him  first 
and  went  out  and  met  him  more  than  half 
way.  That  was  enough  for  Buckner.  It 
told  him  that  his  old  schoolmate  at  West 
Point  was  still  his  personal  friend,  tho  his 
military  enemy.  Straightway  his  heart  was 
softened  toward  his  conqueror,  and  dropping 
all  formality  the  two  conversed  as  of  old. 
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NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid     Substitutes 


Tlie  right  way— the  only  sure  w.Ty— 
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"  For  quite  a  little  while,  General  Bucknei- 
told  me,  he  and  Grant  recalled  old  times  and 
old  friends.  Then  Grant  (luictly  drew 
Buckner  aside,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
listener  or  witness  to  what  niisht  follow. 

"'General,'  said  Grant,  'you  have  been 
shut  up  here  for  some  time;  you  couldn't 
have  been  very  liberally  supplied  with  money; 
you  must  be  in  need  of  some  funds  for  per- 
sonal expenses.'  Here  Grant  thrust  a  hand 
into  a  pocket,  drew  out  his  wallet  and  opened 
it.  'I  am  not  very  plentifully  supplied  with 
funds  myself,'  he  added,  'but  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  share  with  me  what  I  have.' 
And  he  extended  the  opened  wallet  toward 
his  enemy. 

"  Buckner  was  so  touched  by  this  unex- 
pected courtesy  and  act  of  delicate  considera- 
tion that  for  a  moment  or  two  he  did  not 
reply,  because  he  could  not,  and  he  had  to 
turn  his  head  away  to  hide  his  feelings.  But 
at  last,  having  conquered  the  lump  in  his 
throat,  he  confest  to  Grant  that  he  hadn't 
a  cent,  and  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  his  old  schoolmate's  offer. 
So  he  took  from  the  wallet  what  he  thought 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  his  needs  for  the 
time  being,  and  from  that  day  until  General 
Grant's  death  there  was  no  more  de- 
voted admirer  of  Grant  than  Simon  Bolivar 
Buckner." 

Some  time  after  hearing  this  story  from 
General  Gordon,  I  repeated  it  to  Gen.  Fred- 
erick D.  Grant. 

"Yes,"  said  the  son  of  the  great  general, 
"General  Gordon's  account  of  the  incident 
is  substantially  correct.  I  know  that  the 
warmest  friendship  was  then  established  be- 
tween General  Buckner  and  my  father.  You 
may  remember  that  General  Buckner  came 
from  his  home  in  Kentucky  to  New  York  ex- 
pressly to  attend  my  father's  funeral,  that 
he  might  pay  his  last  respects  to  his  con- 
queror. 

"  But  such  little  courtesies  and  kindnesses 
as  that  you  speak  of  were  constantly  shown 
to  one  another  by  the  generals  who  were  en- 
gaged on  opposite  sides  in  the  Civil  War.  At 
Appomattox,  when  father  first  met  General 
Lee  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  surrender,  they 
chatted  for  some  little  time  about  experiences 
in  war  and  old  friends.  It  was  then  that 
father  said  to  Lee  that,  while  he  presumed 
General  Lee  would  not  recollect  him  in  the 
Mexican  War,  since  he  was  only  a  lieutenant 
at  the  time,  nevertheless  he — my  father — of 
course,  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  Colonel 
Lee.  And  it  pleased  father  greatly  to  have 
General  Lee  say  instantly  in  reply: 

" '  Oh,  yes.  General  Grant,  I  remember  you 
verv  well.'" 


TEA  FOR  THE  TIRED. 


If  women  only  knew  the  value  of  tea 
to  prevent  fatigue  as  well  as  to  relieve  it, 
they  would  take  their  cup  of  refreshing 
**SaIada"  before  shopping  as  well  as  after. 
The  use  of  headache  powders  and  doubtful 
"tonics"  might  be  altogether  avoided  by 
the  timely  cup  of  tea. 

"Salada"  Ceylon  Tea  sums  up  in  itself 
all  the  allurements  of  this  delicious  beverage. 
Its  enticing  fragrance  and  flavor  give  it  pre- 
eminence as  the  tea  of  purity  and  perfection. 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  "  Salada" 
send  ten  cents  fortrial  package  which  makes 
forty  cups. 

Our  booklet  "The  Story  of  the  Tea  Plant" 
sent  free.  Address  "Salada"  Tea  Co.,  198 
West  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Soda  Crackers 

Safe  From 
Contamination 

IJNEEDA  Biscuit,  in  their  dust  tight, 
moisture  proof  package,  are  pro- 
tected against  all  those  harmful 
elements  to  which  bulk  soda  crackers 
are  open — dust,  germs,  dampness, 
odors,  handling,  and  even  insects. 

Maybe  you've  seldom  thought 
about  the  matter.  Maybe  you've 
never  realized  as  you've  tried  to  eat 
a  tasteless,  tough,  ordinary  cracker, 
what  uncleanliness  and  deterioration 
it  has  gone  through. 

Be  on  the  safe  side! — 
Buy    Uneeda    Biscuit ! 

NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 

COMPANY 
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(Never  sold 
in  bulk) 
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for  a  package 


CAN'T   SCRATCH   FLOORS 

When  your  furniture  is  "shod"  with  Heron  Wool  Tips  or 
Casters,  you  know  that  your  floors  are  proof  against  injury 
— even  though  you  draw  the  heaviest  pieces  across  them. 


Tips 
Casters 


HERONmL 

Made  of  carbonized  pure  long  fiber  wool.  There  is  no  glue  or 
other  abrasive  substance  to  scratch  or  cut  hardwood  floors.  No 
screws  or  nails  are  needed  to  hold  them  in  place. 

The  casters  will  support  the  heaviest  tables,  chairs,  beds,  etc.  Used  on 
the  piano  they  improve  the  tone,  for  the  special  contrivance  prevents  vibra- 
tion. Where  it  is  impractical  to  use  Casters,  the  Tips  are  equally  as  good 
for  lighter  furniture.  A  few  strokes  with  a  hammer  puts  them  in  place,  to 
last  for  years. 

Tips— 4  for  25c.  Both  Casters  and  Tips  for  sale  at 
most  dealers'  or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price. 
Heron  Wool  Tips  and  Casters  move  in  any  direction, 
easily,  smoothly,  noiselessly.  Don't  you  think  it  would 
really  be  worth  while  to  fit  all  your  furniture  with 
these  ?  Ask  us  to  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  latest 
booklet.  It  gives  interesting  data  about  casters  and 
their  prices.    Mention  your  dealer's  name,  please. 

HERON  MFG.  CO.,  3  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
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The 

Development 

of 
"The  Business  Pen" 


CONKLIN'S 

Self  -  Filling  Fountain  Pen 


represents  the  world's  greatest  pen  achieve- 
ment. It  is  "The  Business  Pen" — as  far 
superior  to  any  other  as  the  steel  pen  is  to 
the  old  quill. 

A  pen  made  for  business  will  serve  every  other  writing 
purpose.  If  it  will  write  a  business  letter  weU.  it  will  write 
a  personal  letter  just  as  well.  If  it  can  be  used  for  book- 
keeping, stenography,  manifolding,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  other  business  purposes,  it  can  be  used  with  equal 
success  for  all  other  writing  uses.  Hence  the  Conklin  is 
"The  Business  Pen,"  the  pen  for  you. 

The  Conklin  fills  itself  at  any  inkwell,  by  a  mere  thumb- 
pressure  on  the  "Crescent-Filler."  So  easily  filled  that  it 
is  never  without  ink.  So  easy  in  action  that  it  never  dis- 
appoints. Ink  reservoir  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Fine 
14-k  gold  pens  in  all  sizes. 

Prices  13.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  to  $15.00,  at  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogTie  and  three  good  pen  stories.  "How 
Thompson  Got  Pen  Wise;"  "  Our  Good  Old  Friend  the  Fountain  Pen," 
and  "Do  Camels  Drink  Ink?" — all  free. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

228  Conklin  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio,  V.  S.  A. 


Better  than  Fire  Insurance 

Actual  protection  from  fire  in  your  garage 
instead  of^jjartial  replacement  after  the  fire- 
is  assured  if  you  keep  your  gasoline  in  the 

WAYNE 

STORAGE   SYSTEM 

Tank  buried  in 
the    ground; 
pump  to  con- 
vey the  gaso- 
1  i  n  e    from 
tank   to   car. 
Protection — 
and  saving  of   gasoline 
— at  every  step. 
The    Wayne   System    is 
more  widely  used  than 
any   other   because   of 
its  higlier  efficiency  and 
longer  life. 
Guaranteed  by  us  for  two  \fears. 

Complete  information — sizes,  prices, 
etc.,  may  be  had  by  writing  us. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co. 

Dept.  V,  Fort  Wayne,  Iiid. 

177  B'way  146  Summer  St.  4B  Lake  8t 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

1201  Ford  Bldg.,  DETROIT 


"  Your  Catalogue  Is  a  Joy — 
I  Have  Read  it  Through" 

"You  liave  put  into  it  what  most  of  tlie  others  so  studiously 
leave  out— a  love  for  the  flowers  they  offer.  What  impresses 
me  most  is  the  undeiionc  of  sincerity  throughout.  With  such 
an  atmosphere  between  its  pages,  your  priees  appeal.  You  are 
bound  to  get  the  most  desirable  customers  everywhere  in  the 
country.  You  are  goins^  to  get  me.  I  am  a  small  buyer,  and 
I  am  not  an  expert  fancier,  but  I  have  a  great  fondness  which 
may  develop."  So  writes  a  well-known  Nvw  York  business 
man — a  high  compliment  expressing  in  laujruage  better  tlian 
mine  the  appeal  1  could  wish  my  book.  "FARR'S  HARDY 
PLANTS,"  miglit  make  to  all  who  receive  it,  gaining  new 
friends  worth  every  effort  to  retain. 

**A  CrPat  FnnHnPQ^"  -That's  how  the  fields  of 
rk  VII  Cdl  rUnaneSS  Peonicsand  Irises  at  Wyom- 
issing  began,  and  developed,  into  the  most  complete  collection 
of  these  plants  in  existence — for  I  couldn't  bo  satisfied  other- 
wise. That's  why  1  cannot  stop  here  and  be  a  "specialist"  with 
these  alone,  for  1  am  fond  of  the  brilliiint  Phloxrs.  and  the  tall 
blue  Delphiniums,  and  otherthings  which  Come  latrr. 

Kitrr's  Hook  of  Hardy  Plants  Rlail  d  Fi-eo  on  Re<|Uost. 

BERTRAND   H.    FARR,    809A  Penn  Street.  Reading,  Pa. 
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STOUT   HEARTS  AT   SEA 

"\  ^  riTH  the  whisper  of  autvunn  breezes  in 
^  *  the  country  lanes  and  the  renewal  of 
business  activity  in  the  city  streets  as  one 
catches  more  frequent  glimpses  of  sun- 
tanned faces,  comes  a  rustle  along  the  wat'sr- 
front  where  the  big  liners  are  beginning 
to  discharge  their  passengers  and  the  blue- 
coated  customs  inspectors  are  pawing  over 
silks  and  laces  or  regarding  with  interest 
London  "bowlers"  and  Paris  hats.  For  the 
tide  of  Eluropean  travelers  has  turned  home- 
ward again  and  the  cabins  are  crowded  with 
folk  to  whom  the  Captain's  dinner  means  the 
end  of  a  cherished  holiday.  To  most  of  these 
travelers  the  Captain  is  a  rather  indefinite 
quantity  known  more  by  his  position  than 
his  work.  Not  infrequentlj-  he  presides  at 
some  one  of  the  ship's  social  functions  or  has 
charge  of  divine  service  if  the  ship  be  at  sea 
on  Sunday.  But  in  that  swiftly  moving 
realm  of  his,  the  supreme  law  is  his  own  word; 
life  and  death  are  in  his  hands.  A  WTiter  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  reminds  us  of 
some  of  the  hardships  in  the  position  of  a 
liner's  captain  that  are  not  often  apparent  to 
the  passengers.     We  read: 

If  the  power  of  the  commander  of  a  trans- 
atlantic greyhoxmd  is  great  his  responsibihtiea 
to  his  owners  and  to  humanity  are  no  less  so. 
If  he  loses  his  ship  through  the  slightest  fault 
of  his  own  he  loses  his  career  if,  haply,  he 
survives  the  disaster.  Not  many  do.  Cap- 
tains subscribe  to  a  code  un^vTitten,  but  not 
less  inexorable,  that  they  shall  die  with  their 
ship,  if  passengers  are  aboard  when  it  goes 
down.  The  commander  of  La  Bourgogne  was 
last  seen  on  the  bridge,  his  hand  on  the  whistle- 
cord,  as  the  great  liner  took  the  long  dive. 
Captain  Von  Goessel  of  the  Elbe,  most  genial 
and  skilful  of  captains,  stood  on  the  bridge 
with  arms  folded  calmly  waiting  for  the 
waters  to  engulf  him.  Captain  Griffith  of  the 
M  oh  eg  an  waited  on  the  bridge,  while  his 
vessel  sank  beneath  his  feet.  Captain  Luce 
of  the  Arctic  died  at  "his  post.  There  have 
been  recent  instances  of  captains,  having  piled 
their  ships  up  on  rocks  or  shoals,  going  to  their 
cabins  and  ending  their  lives.  They  knew  it 
was  either  that  or  a  life  of  retirement  on 
shore.  Not  all  have  chosen  to  accept  that 
alternative  which  lay  Avithin  their  own  hands. 
You  may  find  them  brooding  the  years  away 
in  little  rose-covered  cottages  in  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or  some  Long 
Island  village — each  a  victim  of  one  over- 
shadowing mistake  which  set  the  record  of 
years  at  naught,  and  offset  all  the  bravery  and 
skill  and  devotion  to  duty  that  in  them  lay. 

In  fact  when  one  considers  the  rigid  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  captain  there  can  be  but 
wonder  that  he  is  such  a  wholesome  and 
pleasant  person,  and  such  good  company  at 
all  times  when  the  navigation  of  the  ship  does 
not  demand  his  close  attention. 

One  foggy  morning  in  the  spring  of  1908 
the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  was  lying  off  Robin's 
Reef,  waiting  for  the  mist  banks  to  rise  before 
proceeding  to  her  pier.  Many  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  had  succumbed  to  Captain 
Nicrich's  genial  and  magnetic  personality 
had  gone  forward  under  the  bridge  for  a  last 
word  with  their  commander.  The  Captain 
could  not  but  see  them,  ))V.t  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  that  he  did.     They  knew  better 
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than  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  the.  lAuH 
skipper's  attention.  Evidently  he  had  other 
things  to  think  of.  The  passengers  did  not 
quite  understand.  It  was  true  ther(>  was 
fog,  but  the  hner  was  in  the  bay;  what 
possible  harm  could  come?  While  they 
would  hate  to  think  it  of  the  Captain,  th(>re 
was  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  pose. 

Suddenly,  as  they  stood  there,  the  tele- 
phone on  the  bridge  rang.  Captain  Nierich 
answered,  and  then  in  an  instant  had  dropt 
the  receiver  and  sprung  to  the  after-section 
of  the  bridge.  There  came  a  crash  astern, 
and  the  sharp  cutwater  of  the  Crown  of 
Castile,  blundering  through  the  fog,  bit  into 
the  German  liner's  stern.  By  this  time  the 
captain  had  pulled  up  a  long  brass  rod.  This 
rod,  when  pulled  as  high  as  it  would  go,  be- 
gan to  descend,  while  great  gongs  rang 
throughout  the  immense  hull.  In  seven 
seconds  the  rod  had  sunk  into  its  original 
position,  and  the  gongs — warning  every  one 
out  of  the  way  of  the  bulkhead  doors — had 
ceased.  Captain  Nierich  turned  to  a  lever, 
and  gave  it  a  mighty  pull.  Instantly  the 
ship  reverberated  with  the  noise  of  twenty 
steel  doors  flying  shut,  with  a  force  that 
would  have  cut  logs  in  two.  The  hull  practi- 
cally was  hermetically  sealed.  Even  had 
the  bow  of  the  wandering  tramp  penetrated 
below  the  water-line,  the  Krowprim  would 
have  remained  afloat.  As  it  was  the  hole 
was  punched  above  the  water,  and  no  com- 
partment filled. 

Proximity  to  port  had  not  foiuid  Captain 
Nierich  napping.  He  maintained  as  rigid 
attention  to  all  details  looking  toward  the 
safety  of  the  ship  in  New  York  Bay  as  he 
would  have  in  mid-sea.  And  when  the  test 
came — the  first  real  test,  by  the  way,  of  the 
automatic  bulkhead-closing  system — he  was 
ready  for  it.  By  actual  time,  the  Kron- 
prim  was  watertight  within  twenty  seconds 
after  the  collision. 

Some  captains  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  show  gallantry  or  resourcefulness  in  situa- 
tions bordering  upon  the  hazardous;  others 
pursue  a  peaceful  and  imeventful  course  over 
smiling  seas,  so  to  speak,  year  in  and  year  out. 
Capt.  Charles  Polack  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
der  Grosse,  for  exam^jle,  coidd  wear  a  double 
row  of  medals  for  bravery  across  his  ample 
chest.  Once,  in  the  fall  of  1907,  when  his 
vessel  was  speeding  for  Bremen,  with  cabins 
well  filled,  the  steamship  was  shaken  by 
some  shock,  and  then  slewed  off  at  a  tangent. 
A  derelict  had  carried  away  the  rudder.  The 
steamship  was  then  400  miles  from  Halifax. 
Some  of  the  passengers,  whose  nerves  had 
not  withstood  the  accident,  wanted  the  Cap- 
tain to  make  for  that  port.  But  there  were 
mails  aboard,  and  several  hundred  passengers 
were  on  this  vessel,  because  she  was  swift; 
they  had  taken  passage  on  her  because  they 
wanted  to  reach  Europe  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time.  So  Polack  decided  to  finish  the  trip, 
rudder  or  no  rudder,  by  steering  with  his 
propellers.  He  did  this  in  foiu-  and  a  half 
days,  bringing  the  vessel  in  port  only  a  few 
hom-s  late.  In  all  this  time  Captain  Polack 
never  left  the  bridge.  Hour  after  hour  he 
was  at  the  signal  telegraph,  calling  for  a  little 
extra  power  on  the  starboard  propeller,  or 
on  the  port  screw,  as  the  case  might  be;  back- 
ing with  one,  going  astern  with  the  other, 
Thus  the  course  v;as  maintained  and  the 
journey  completed  without  accident.  When 
the  Captain  finally  went  from  the  bridge  to 
his  cabin,  his  feet  were  so  swollen  that  they 
were  obliged  to  cut  his  shoes  off. 

The  majority  of  the  achievements  of  cap- 


possess  a  oieinway  is  to  nave  a  piano 
from  the  point  of  ione  and  workmanship,  but  also  as  regards  ihe 

reputation  of  the  mak- 
ers— a  reputation  won 
by  strict  adherence 
to  ihe  highest  art 
standard. 

Steinway    leader- 
[ship     is     fully     ex- 
pressed in  the  Stein- 
way Vertegrand. 

The 
Upright  Piano 

of 
'Grand"    Value 


Illustrated  Catalogue 
will  be  sent  upon 
request  and  mention 
of    this    magazine. 


EBONIZED 
CASE  $550 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door. 


A  GOOD  DOG 

is  a  source  of  endless  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 
As  a  companion,  guardian  of  your  home, 
playmate  for  your  children,  nothing  can 
beat  a  good  dog.  It  has  been  rightfully 
said — "Treat  him  as  a  dog  and  he  always 
is  one,  but  treat  him  as  a  friend  and  he  will 
be  the  best  one  you  ever  had.  " 

No  country  place  is  complete  without  a 
dog.  As  a  gift,  a  dog  is  a  living  reminder 
of  yoi'r  esteem  and  regard. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  announce- 
ments of  reliable  breeders  appearing  in  the 
Kennel  Directory,  in  The  Literary  Digest, 
the  second  issue  of  each  month.  Look  it 
over — you  may  find  the  very  dog  you  have 
always  wanted. 

TheJitera^Digest 
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A  BOOK ! 

"Some  New  Literary  Valuations 

By  W.C.  Wilkinson 

" The  Washington  Star"  Critic  (who  is  it?)  hits 

The  Bull's-eye 

in  saying  with  fine  discernment: 

"  The  main  issue  of  this  volume  rests  in  no  sense- 
upon  these  half  dozen  literary  appraisements,  however 
convincing  and  final  they  may  be ;  these  conclusions, 
as  facts,  are  interesting  chiefly  as  the  source  either  of 
self-gratulation  at  one's  own  literary  judgment  con- 
firmed, or  that  of  self-commiseration  at  a  literary  god 
defaced.  The  great  2.ndsubstantial  value  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  clear  and  sufficiently  full  demoisfration  of 
the  critical  method  employed  in  reaching  these  con- 
clusions. Literary  material— varied,  rich,  completer- 
matured — is  presented  with  impartial  fidelity  to  fact, 
condition,  and  purpose,  and  then  left  to  the  unswerving 
course  of  an  invincible  logic  for  the  results.  One  study- 
ing this  book  to  a  degree  participates  in  the  use  of  these 
instruments  of  critical  literary  measurement,  and, 
through  continued  study,  fashions  for  /limself  an  un- 
failing guide  in  this  pursuit." 

i2mo,  cloth,  412  pages,  $1.50  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

44-60  East  23rd  St.,  New  York 
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The  New  Word 

It  Means  Interchangeable  Interiors 

THE  name  describes  the  basic  idea 
of  the  most  modern  and  adaptable 
office  Filing  Device  ever  produced 
—  the  Macey  Inter-Inter.  But  three 
years  on  the  meirket,  its  success  was 
assured  from  the  first  and  now  every 
office  filing  device  concern  in  the 
country  is  making  an  imitation  (as  near 
as  our  patents  will  permit)  which  in 
itself  is  endorsement  of  the  fact  that 
the  Inter-Inter  Idea  is  correct. 

The  Interchangeable  Interior  Filing 
Cabinet  Idea  allows  you  to  select  and 
arrzmge  a  cabinet  to  suit  your  exact  re- 
quirements— with  all  others  your  re- 
quirements must  be  modified  or  changed 
to  suit  the  cabinet.  It's  a  system  of 
interchangeable  interior  units  compris- 
ing every  modern  filing  device  and — -a 
series  of  outside  cabinets  leaving  open 
spaces  to  receive  the  units.  Saves  time, 
money,  space  and  annoyance  in  any 
business  office. 

These  cabinets  are  fully  up  to  the 
recognized  standard  of  Macey  quality 
in  every  respect.  The  beautiful  wood, 
fine  finish,  superior  trimmings,  and  uni- 
formity of  appearance  make  the  Inter- 
Inter  the  most  attractive  as  well  as  the 
most  practical  office  equipment  ever  de- 
vised. Sold  by  merchants.  New  I  20 
page  catalog.  No.  42  10,  sent  on  request. 

CRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


This  familiar  trademark 
i*  a  guarantee  of  the 
superior  quality  and  merit 
which  distinguish  our 
products. 


0.  H.  L.  Wernicke,  Pres. 


"Makers  of  Sorrow 
and  Makers  of  Joy 

By    DORA    MELEGARI 

Authorized  Translation 

"The  day  will  come  when  every  sincerely 
good  human  being  will  be  as  careful  not  to  be  a 
maker  of  sorrow  as  not  to  commit  deeds  that 
are  dishonest  and  cniel.  Happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness  resides  in  one's  own  heart,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  he 
derives  from  the  richness  or  poverty  of  his 
inner  life  and  communion  with  the  divine, 
Lut  because  he  learns  to  feel  and  enjoy  the 
warmth  and  brightness  radiated  by  human 
sympathy." — The  Author. 

12mo.     Cloth.     $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.32 
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tains  are  not  likely  to  become  known  to  the 
public,  both  because  of  the  Captain's  modesty 
and  a  policy  of  silence.  Ihe  passengers  are 
usually  quite  unawaie  of  the  events  of  the 
night  as  they  see  the  skipper  smiling  and 
urbane  as  he  passes  along  the  deck. 

Two  or  three  j'ears  ago  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
II.  ran  into  a  heavy  fog  on  approaching  the 
English  Channel.  The  dreaded  Scillys  were 
somewhere  at  hand,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
seen.  But  they  were  passed  and  Captain 
Cueppers  strained  his  ear  for  the  Lizard  fog- 
signal.  Finally  Cueppers  sent  out  a  wireless 
inquiry  to  the  I.,izard,  asking  the  operator  if 
he  had  heard  the  Kaiser's  fog  whistle.  An- 
swer came  back  that  it  had  been  heard  about 
three  miles  to  the  southward.  The  captain 
signaled  back  that  in  order  to  be  certain  he 
would  blow  his  fog-whistle  three  times.  He 
waited  one  minute  and  then  the  whistle-blasts 
were  sounded. 

"The  sounds  come  directly  abeam  of  this 
station,"  answered  the  operator.  Captain 
Cueppers  felt  that  he  knew  his  position  now  to 
a  certaintj-,  and  groped  his  way  toward  the 
Eddystone.  Eventually  the  vessel,  which 
had  passengers  to  land  at  Plymouth,  was 
anchored  off  that  port.  The  passengers 
boarded  the  tender,  and  the  Kaiser  proceeded 
to  Brenien.  The  commander  never  got  the 
faintest  glimpse  of  Plymouth.  There  is 
nothing  heroic  in  this,  but  eminent  skill  as 
a  navigator  is  plainly  read  in  this  incident. 


AS   GOLDWIN   SMITH   SAW   GRANT 

GOLDWIN  SMITH'S  first  visit  to 
America  was  in  1864,  when  Vicksburg 
had  fallen,  Gettysburg  had  been  fought, 
and  the  Confederacy  was  "in  its  last  ditch." 
He  had  supported  the  Union  cause  in  England 
by  pen  and  voice  and  helped  prevent  Great 
Britain's  recognition  of  the  Confederate 
Government.  He  M'as  almost  alone  in  pre- 
dicting that  our  Government  would  even- 
tually meet  its  obligations,  and,  as  he  humor- 
ously declared,  had  his  works  been  equal  to 
his  faith,  had  he  invested  largely  in  American 
paper  when  it  was  down  to  40,  his  visit 
"would  have  been  profitable  as  well  as  in- 
structive." Gladstone  had  written  him  that 
if  the  North  would  let  the  South  go,  Canada 
might  afterward  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
Union,  but  he  supprest  the  letter,  "which 
I  thought  would  be  of  little  use  at  the  time 
and  might  afterward  do  him  harm."  While 
here  he  visited  Grant  at  his  headquarters 
before  Petersburg  and  studied  his  character 
then  and,  in  fact,  all  through  his  public  life. 
In  Professor  Smith's  "Reminiscences,"  run- 
ning in  McClure's,  we  read: 

Grant  was  a  silent,  somewhat  saturnine 
man,  very  simple  in  his  demeanor  and  habits. 
His  quarters  were  a  common  tent,  in  which 
was  a  chest  with  his  kit  marked  "U.  S.  G., 
U.  S.  A.''  He  was  said  to  dislike  military 
parade  and  e^■cn  military  music.  He  seems 
to  have  been  less  of  a  strategist  than  of  a 
sledge-hammer  of  war,  pounding  his  enemy 
\)y  his  blows,  with  little  regard  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  life.  He  may  be  almost  said 
to  have  profost  the  strategy  of  attrition. 
Of  this  the  bloody  battle  of  Cold  Harbor, 
fought  in  a  blind  country,  was  a  signal  in- 
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stance.  Why  the  battles  of  the  Wiklorness 
were  fought  at  all,  when  the  plan  apparently 
was  to  hold  Lee  in  the  North  while  Khernuin 
pierced  the  Conl'etleracy  to  the  heart,  was  a 
((uestion  to  which  I  never  could  get  a  clear 
answer  from  a  soldier.  But  there  can  he  no 
doubt  as  to  the  inestimable  service  which 
(.irant  by  his  iron  resolution  and  innexiblc 
tenacity  did  the  cause.  His  great  victory  at 
Fort  Donelson  was  the  first  hght  of  hope  in  a 
darkness  which  seemed  almost  that  of  de- 
spair. He  also  rendered  a  great  service  by 
firmly  taking  the  whole  war  into  his  own 
hands  and  out  of  those  of  the  poHticians 
whose  meddhng  had  done  much  mischief. 
A  remark  to  the  contrary  in  an  article  of  the 
New  York  Sun  on  "  The  Political  Element  in 
War-Power"  was  from  the  pen  of  the  editor, 
not  that  of  the  writer.  His  generosity  Grant 
showed  by  handing  back  to  Sherman,  when 
the  attack  on  Vicksburg  had  succeeded,  the 
protest  which,  at  the  council  of  war,  Sherman 
had  put  in  against  the  attack.  His  chivalry 
was  shown  by  his  demeanor  to  Lee  after  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox,  when  he  treated 
Lee  at  once  as  a  friend  and  refused  to  receive 
his  sword.  His  good  feeling  and  his  good 
sense  together  he  showed  by  at  once  paroling 
the  beaten  army,  providing  for  their  wants, 
and  giving  them  back  their  horses  "for  the 
fall  plowing."  He  nobly  <lechned  to  enter 
Richmond  as  a  conqueror. 

Pitchforked  into  the  Presidency  by  the 
passion  of  the  Americans  for  military  glory. 
Grant,  being  totally  without  political  ex- 
perience, of  course  failed.  The  only  political 
quality  which  he  had  was  resolution,  which 
he  once  at  least  opposed,  under  good  advice, 
to  dishonest  and  mischievous  legislation. 
He  had  a  fatal  notion  that  supporting  public 
delinquents  of  his  own  party  was  standing 
by  comrades  under  fire.  Between  this  rough 
soldier  and  such  a  man  as  Charles  Sumner, 
with  his  high-stepping  culture  and  lofty  seK- 
esteem,  antipathy  was  sure  to  be  strong. 
Some  one,  to  please  Grant,  was  decrying 
Sumner  to  him,  saying  that  Sumner  was  a 
free-thinker  and  did  not  even  believe  in  the 
Bible.  "  Well,"  said  Grant,  "I  suppose  he 
didn't  write  it."  Wellington,  between  whom 
and  Grant  there  was  some  resemblance,  also 
once  in  his  life  said  a  good  thing.  When  he 
appeared  at  the  court  of  the  Restoration,  the 
marshals  of  the  Empire  turned  their  backs  on 
him.  The  King  apologized  to  him  for  their 
rudeness.  "  N'importe,  Sire;  c'est  leur  habi- 
tude,'^ Avas  Wellington's  reply. 

I  met  Grant  and  Mrs.  Grant  some  years 
afterward  at  a  garden  party  at  Laml^eth 
Palace.  A  curiously  rustic  couple  they  looked 
in  that  assemblage  of  fashion.  Grant  was 
then  touring  under  the  auspices  of  politicians 
who  wanted  a  third  term  for  him  and  thought 
it  might  be  secured  by  presenting  him  to  the 
world's  homage.  No  showman  could  have 
had  a  worse  lion.  Stanley,  who  showed 
Grant  over  AVestminster  Abbey,  said  that,  of 
all  men  of  mark  whom  he  had  met,  Grant 
"was  the  most  boorish."  Grant  was  no 
doubt  unappreciative  of  antiquities,  and 
Stanley  had  no  opportunity  of  diving  into 
the  character  of  the  man. 

I  also  some  years  afterward  at  Philadelplila 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Meade,  who 
appeared  to  me  a  high-minded  soldier  and  a 
thorough  gentleman.  I  could  well  believe 
that  he  had  done  good  service  in  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  when  it  had 
been  run  down  under  Hooker.  Of  Meade's 
generalship  I  am,  of  course,  incompetent  to 
form  a  judgment.  It  may  be  that,  after  the 
repulse  of  Lee's  attack  at  Gettysburg,  he 
ought  to  have  ordered  his  line  to  advance. 
Had  he  attacked  Lee  in  the  position  which 
Lee  afterward    took    up,  he  might  have  lost 
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I'd   like   you  to  think  about 
this  advertisement. 

My  plan  of  selling  cigars  direct  from  my  factory 
to  the  smoker  was  a  new  thing  seven  years  ago 
when  I  originated  it.  Now  I  have  a  flourishing 
business,  patronized  by  men  who  ha\e  been 
steady  customers  since  the  first 
time  they  looked  into  my  method. 

I  make  cigars  right  here  in  my 
factor) — one  of  the  cleanest  places 
in  all  clean  Philadelphia.  "Looks 
like  a  bank  building,' '  said  a  keen- 
sighted  lady  who  visited  it. 

My  cigars  are  made  by  men 
only — and  those  men  are  expert 
cigar  makers. 

Now  my  Panatela  cigars,  which 
I  have  always  sold  for  ^5.00  per 
hundred,  are  regular  ten  cent 
"goods"of  the  "trade." 

This  is  because  I  eliminate  en- 
tirely any  middlemen's  profits.  I 
can  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price 
that  other  manufacturers  sell  at 
wholesale  to  their  jobbers. 

The  filler  of  my  Panatela  is 
growTi  in  Cuba — a  clean,  long  Ha- 
vana leaf,  severely  tested  and  care- 
fully matured.  The  wrapper  is  of 
genuine  Sumatra.  And  that  is  all 
there  is  in  my  Panatela — no  shorts 
or  cuttings,  no  doctoring  or 
flavoring. 

Here  Is  My  Offer:^I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers'  Pan- 
atelas,  on  approval  to  a  reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest,  express 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten 
cigars  and  return  the  remain- 
ing forty  at  my  expense  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked,  if  he  1IL.'VC 
is  not  pleased  with  them ;  if  he 
is  pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $2.50, 
within  ten  days. 

Think  this  over  carefully — seri- 
ously. To  you  it  means  better 
cigars  at  less  money  than  you  are 
now  spending.  In  ordering,  please 
enclose  business  card  or  send  ref- 
erences, and  state  whether  you 
prefer  a  light,  medium  or  dark 
cigar. 

Write  for  my  iook— it's  free.  It  contains 
much  concerning  tobacco  in  general,  and  con- 
siderable about  my  cigars  in  particular. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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what  he  had  won  at  Gettysburg,  so  great  had 
become  the  superiority  of  the  defense  over 
the  attack.  He  was  very  candid  in  saying 
that  at  Gettysburg,  Lee  had  thrown  away  his 
chances,  and  that,  had  he  maneuvered  instead 
of  rushing  against  a  strong  position,  the  result 
would  not  have  been  so  sure.  He  said  not  a 
word  agamst  Grant,  but  showed,  I  thought, 
that  he  did  not  admire  the  strategy  of 
attrition. 

THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

An  Anachronism. — ^Mien  some  celebrated 
pictures  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  seen  on  ex- 
hibition, Mr.  McNab  w^as  taken  to  see  them. 
"  I  think  no  great  things  of  the  painter,"  said 
the  gardener;  "whj',  man!  tempting  Adam 
wi'  a  pippin  of  a  variety  that  wasna  known 
until  about  twenty  years  ago ! " — Argonaut. 


Q.  E.  D. — A  member  of  the  faculty  of  a 
New  England  university  tells  of  a  freshman, 
who  was  asked  by  one  of  the  professors 
whether  he  had  proved  a  certain  proposition 
in  Euclid. 

"Well,  sir,"  responded  the  freshman, 
"'proved'  is  a  strong  word.  But  I  vxill  say 
that  I  have  rendered  it  highly  probable." — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


Not  Responsible. — Nxxrse — "What's  that 
dirty   mark   on   your  leg.   Master   Frank?" 

Frank — "Harold  kicked  me." 

Nurse — "Well,  go  at  once  and  wash  it 
off." 

Frank — "Why?  It  wasn't  me  what  did 
it  I"— Punch. 


Fooling  the  Lion.  —  Barbara  (who  has 
just  had  a  lesson  on  protective  coloring) — 
"Daddj'',  I  know  why  a  giraffe  is  all  over 
spots." 

D.u)DY— "  Well,  why  is  it?" 

Barbara — "So  that  if  a  lion  came  along 
he  would  mistake  it  for  a  leaf." — Punch. 


Fee  Simple. — Mrs.  Young   "I  want  to  get 
a  divorce  from  my  husljand." 

Lawter — "What  are  your  charges?" 
Mrs.   Young — "My  charges?     Mercy!     I 
thought  I'd  have  to  pay  you." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Advertising. — Angler  (new  recruit  to  the 
gentle  art,  who  is  "flogging"  the  stream) — 
"Not  splash  so  much?  WTiy  bless  you,  if 
T  don't  attract  their  attention  how  are  the 
fish  to  know  the  beastly  things  are  there  at 
a\\."— Punch. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

September  2. — Mile.  H^lfene  Dutrieu  makes  an 
aeroplane  flight  of  eight  miles  at  Ostend,  carry- 
ing a  passenger. 

September  3. — Leon  Morane  breaks  the  world's 
lieight  record,  by  going  up  8,4~1  feet  in  his 
aeroplane  at  Beauville,  France. 

M.  Bielovucci  finislies  a  366-mile  flight  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux;  four  stops  were  made  on 
the  way  and  seven  hours  were  spent  in  the  air. 

An  uprising  in  Nueva  Viscaya,  P.  I.,  comes  to  an 
end  with  the  capture  of  Simeon  .Maudac,  the 
leader. 

The  International  Socialist  Congress  at  Copen- 
hagen adjourns  to  meet  in  Vienna  in  1913. 

September  4. — The  appointment  of  Count  de 
Tovar  as  Ambassador  from  Portugal  to  the 
Vatican  is  announced  from  Lisbon. 


^« 
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Mr.  H.  A.  Hover  of  Hover,  Wash.,  is  making 
a  75,000-mile  automobile  tour.  To  date  he  has 
covered  half  the  distance.  His  Ma.xwell  car 
was  equipped  with  The 

TRUFFAULT  -  HARTFORD 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

to  fit  it  for  the  rough  roads  of  six  continents. 
From  Berlin  he  wrote  : 


"  The  absorbers 
have  given  us 
solid  comfort  and 
»  at  i  s  f  a  ct  ion  . 
Never  a  broken 
spring  or  any  ad 

]  Justing  necessary 
though  our  trip 
has  covered  a 
large      share      of 

I  Europe  and  car 
has  been  heavily 
laden. 


THE 
rntlFFAUl.T- 
HABTFORD 


For  world  tour,  speed  event,  hill  climb,  en- 
durance run,  for  every-day  motoring,  the 
Truffault-Hartford  is  used  by  thousands  of 
motorists  who  know  what's  what. 

Makes  a  car  ride  easy  over  rough  roads. 
Eliminates  jolt,  jar  and  vibration.  Minimizes 
wear  and  tear  and  lessens  upkeep  cost.  A 
luxury  yet  a  necessity  for  all  who  motor. 

H^e  can  fit  any  car  and  make 
any   car  fit    for    any    road. 

Write  and  ask  about  the  particular  advan- 
tages of  the  device  on  your  car.    Give  make 
model  and  year,      ^^^^q^  SUSPENSION  CO. 
E.  V.  HARTFORD.  Pre.. 
137  Bay  St,   Jency  City.  N.  J. 

Branche* : 
New  York:  212-214  SStli  St. 
Philadelphia,  250  N.  Broad  St, 
Boston :  319  Colnmbiu  Ave. 
Chicago:    1458  Miducan  Are. 


THE  -W         SI0» 

OF  THE  TBUFFAFLT 
HARTFORD      AGENCY 
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California  Investments 

"The  Westorii  Euiplrn,"  California's  leading 
industrial  j'^iirnal.  authority  on  land  opportunities, 
4>r:iiijere  ami  fruit  growinK,  EtionlyptiiH  culture, 
all  topics  for  investors  and  Hoine-soehprs,  ques- 
tions answered  carefully.  Estahlished  J.'jears.  Trial 
offer  3  months  forlOc.  stamps  or  coin, 

THE  WKSTKK\  KMI'IRK 
104  Chamber  of  Commet'fe    Rnlldinp,  Log  Angeles,  CaL 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Safest  investments  Moy     1^    CQ/        Write  for 

known.     Yielding  from         " /O     '"    " /O         Circular. 

ULEN,  SUTHERLIN  &  CO. 

BANKERS  CHICAGO 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Wliy  \v<-  si-iid  uurDaus  Improved TlpTop 
Duplicator  on  10  days'  trial.     FIKST— 
11  pi  I'VfsOURconfidt'nro  in  th<*  machine. 
SirOND— Itypcisoiinl  uso.YOUcsn  t^U. 
Ih'forc  buying,  whether  it  moots  your 
roquiremetits.  Each  machine  contains 
16  feel  of  surface  which  can  l>e  used 
over  and   over  airain.      100  copies 
from  ponwritton  and  r)0  copies  from 
iypewiitt4M»     oritrinal.         Complete 
Diipliciilor.  cap  size  -     ^IC 

Felix  P.  Dau8  Duplicator  Co.,  Daus  Bldg.  ,111  John  8t..N.T.M'^ 
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September  5.— Ifis  reported  that  English  scientists 
have  discovered  the  niicroorKanism  wluch 
destroys  bacteria  essential  to  tlie  fertility  of  the 
soil. 
Acting  President  E.  F.  Albaiio  of  Chile  dies; 
Minister  of  Justice  Eniiliano  Figueroa  is  appoint- 
ed his  successor. 

September    6. — The    twenty-first     International 
Eucharistlc  Congress  opens  in  Montreal. 
John  B.  Moissant,  the  American  aviator,  reaches 
London  in  a  liight  from  Paris  in  which  a  suc- 
cession of  accidents  delayed  him  several  days. 

September  7. — The  International  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague  hands  down  a  decision  in  the 
Newfoundland  Fislieries  case  in  which  the 
United  States  gains  five  points  and  Great  Britain 
two;  the  latter  are  considered  the  most 
important. 

William  Holman  Hunt,  the  artist,  dies  in  London. 

It  Is  reported  that  floods  threaten  Alaska  and 
Kobe,  Japan,  and  that  much  damage  has  been 
done  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Hondo. 

September  8. — George  Chavez,  a  young  Peruvian 
aviator,  reaches  a  height  of  8,792  feet  in  a 
monoplane,  breaking  the  world's  record. 
It  is  announced  that  King  George  has  decided  to 
revive  the  long-disused  ceremony  of  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  it  will  take 
place  ia  Wales  next  July. 

Domestic 

September  2. — It  is  announced  from  Beverly  that 
President  Taft  has  appointed  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes, 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  director  of  the  new 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

According  to  statistics  of  the  Journal  of  American 
Medical  Research,  131  persons  have  died  of  in- 
juries received  on  July  4,  1910,  the  best  showing 
since  1903. 

The  New  York  cloakmakers'  strike,  involving 
70,000  workers,  is  settled  after  a  protracted 
struggle. 

September  4. — Theodore  Roosevelt,  speaking  at 
Siou.x  City,  la.,  and  at  Sioux  Fails,  S.  D.,  com- 
mends the  tariff  commission  plan  and  the 
maxi.tium  and  minimum  provision  of  the  Payne 
Law. 

September  5. — President  Taft  opens  the  National 
Conservation  Congress  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  with 
a  notable  address. 

September  6. — Theodore  Roosevelt  makes  a 
speech  on  conservation  at  the  Congress  in  St. 
Paul. 

The  Republicans  carry  their  entire  ticket  in  the 
Vermont  State  election  by  about  18,000  plur- 
ality; Lieutenant-Governor  John  A.  Mead  is 
elected  Governor  over  C.  D.  Watson  of  St. 
Albans. 

Returns  from  the  New  Hampshire  State  prima- 
ries indicate  the  nomination  of  Robert  P.  Bass 
of  Peterboro,  the  Republican  progressive  candi- 
date for  Governor;  Clarence  E.  Carr  of  Andover 
receives  the  Democratic  nomination  without 
opposition. 

In  the  Michigan  primary  elections  Chase  S. 
Osborn  receives  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor;  Representative  Charles  E.  Townsend 
defeats  United  States  Senator  J.  C.  Burrows  for 
the  Republican  endorsement  for  the  United 
States  Senatorship. 

In  the  Wisconsin  State  primaries  Francis  E. 
McGovern  receives  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Governor;  United  States  Senator  La  Follette 
is  endorsed  for  renomination. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  begins  its  regular 
service  from  New  York  through  the  East  River 
tunnels  to  Long  Island. 

September  8. — Three  men  are  killed  and  nine 
severely  injured  in  an  explosion  of  fuel  oil  on 
the  battleship  North  Dakota  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  declines  to  attend  a  pro- 
.jected  banquet  at  the  Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago 
if  United  States  Senator  Lorimer  is  to  be  present. 

At  the  Connecticut  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  of  New  Haven 
is  nominated  for  Governor. 

Recent  Census  Returns. 


send  nqjs 


Population. 

Per 

cent. 

1910. 

1900. 

in- 
crease. 

Alton,  111 

17,528 
34,668 
15,125 
37,176 
31,297 
13,894 

2,098,460 
30.919 

1,549,008 

218,149 

45,401 

76,813 

79,803 

14,210 
30,345 
10,436 
35,672 
22,892 
13,185 

1,452,611 
21,228 

1,293,697 

162,608 

31,051 

60,651 

47,931 

23  3 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Beloit,  Wis  

14.2 
44  9 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Jamestown.  N.  Y 

Janesville,  Wis 

Long  Island,  N.  Y 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Rockford,  111 

4.2 
36.7 

5.3 
44.4 
45.7 
19.7 
34.2 
46  2 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Yonkers.  N.  Y 

26.6 
66.5 
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$20-SlIITo/- 

.OYERCQAT$ 

I  to  your  measure 
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Thousands  of  men  who  have  learnedj 
the  economy  and  superiority  of  the 
BELL  TAILORS  made-to-mea- 
sure clothing  await  this  important  announcement. 

Our  Big,  Handsome 

^1  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue 

Is  Ready — It's  Free 

Every  man  who  really  knows  and  wants  good  tailoring  should 

have  this  catalogue.     It  contains  64  of  the  finest  suit  and  overcoat 

samples.       It    illustrates  the    many  smart  New    York  styles   in 

which  we  tailor  our  made-to-measure  clothes.      It  convincingly 

proves  that,  by  eliminating  the  agent  and  doing  business  direct, 

we  give  the  greatest  clothing  values  in  the  countiy. 

WE   GUARANTEE    A    $20     ^M  A  CA. 

SUIT  OR  OVERCOAT  FOR         leJ* 

uV    \     — guarantee  them  to  equal  the  best  garments  you  can  buy  for 
$20  from  any  tailoring  concern,  anywhere— BAR    NONE. 
They  are  $20  clothes,  but  we  allow  you  the  agent's  commis- 
sion of  $6.50  for  selling  our  clothes  to  yourself. 

Choose  your  style  from  our    style  book  —  your   fabric   from  our 
samples- ard  lake  yci  r  tv\n  n.easirefrrm  the  Mmple  outfit  we 
send  you.    We  guarantee  to  fit  you  from  this  measure. 
Our  proposition  i<;  fair,  logiral,  worthy  of  your  confidence  and 
investigation.    Our  guarantee  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.    Catch 
ihe  next  mail  xvHIi   a   request  fiir  our  style  book  and  samples. 
They  contain  positive  proof  of  our  claims. 

BELL  TAILORS  OF  NEW  YORK 

114-121  WALKER  STREET  NEW  YORK 


—PATENT— 

and  TRADE-MARK  BUSINESS  solicited  from 
RESPONSIBLE  MANUFACTURERS  &  INVENTORS 

W'p  rcf er  to  s:i t isfiedcli en tsof  highest  Tilt  inj;  in  4- States 
FREE  BOOKLETS  of  real  value.and  trustworthy  advice. 

Patent  Litijration  —  infringement  opinions  given 

MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE.  608  F  St.,  Wajh'n,  D.  C. 

Established  Fifty  Years  


NOTICE  TO 

SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPOSITORS 

\\/^E  have  a  plan  that  provides  for 
your  securing  4,  5  or  6%  on 
your  savings  deposits — and  still  have 
the  money  at  your  command  to  use 
on  a  minute's  notice — like  having  the 
cash  in  your  wallet  draw  interest  until 
used — you  can  make  deposits  for  any 
amount,  any  time,  and  interest  begins 
at  once — you  can  withdraw  money 
any  time,  any  amount,  interest  up  to 
the  last  day.  The  institution  back  of 
this  unique  and  liberal  plan  has  assets 
of  over  one  half  million — they  prefer 
to  limit  plan  to  one  or  two  individuals 
in  each  locality. 

Full  Particulars  on  Request. 

ADDRESS 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

LONG  CRITCHFIELD  CORPORATION 

1330  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bidg.,  Chicago. 


Real  Instate  First  Mortfcn^re  BoikIs 

Gecured  by  productive  farm  lands  or  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Wfll-iinpioved  property. 
Itliinlcipal  Bonds 

yielding  ^%  to  S""-,  secured  l>y  direct  taxation  on 
the  prosperous  "Middle  West."  Securities  backed 
by  experience  and  capital.  Ask  for  Circular  £64 
and  Booklet  "D"   explaining. 

COMMERCE  TRUST  COMPANY 
Capital  Onejilillion^^jDaas  City.  K^issogrl. 


HOME  GYMNASTICS 
ON    LING'S    SYSTEM 

By  ANDERS  WIDE,  M.D.,  Stockholm 

A  Series  of  Daily  Exercises  Mostly  Without  Apparatus 

EVERYONE  ^^°  derive  great  profit  from  this  sim- 
^"^"  '  "*■"  pie,  plain,  direct  exercise  at  home. 
Based  on  the  celebrated  Swedish  system. 

"  Simple  and  direct." — St.  Paul  Press. 

"A  little  work  of  great  value." — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

"A  marvelous  amount  of  information  of  a  most  prac- 
tical character." — I^ew  Vork  Sun. 
Pric«f  50  cents  net , 

New  York,  1007— 44.00  E.  Twenty.Third  St. 
FUNK     tc     WACNALL&    COMPANY 


Travel 


Around  the  World 

Southbound 
A  Big  Journey  with  Little  Care 

The  out-of-the-way  and  unfamiliar  nooks  and  comers 

— arrangements  rather  exclusive 

The  Oan.TriPs.  South  Africn,  Johannesbure  (Gold 
Mine«).  Kimberlej' (Diamond!  MiMes).Victoria Falls  of 
tlie  Z.imlieKi,  Tasmania.  Npw  Zealand  (the  eiirth'8 
wondprianfl).  Australia,  the  Philippines,  China.  Japan 
and  Honolulu. 

Membership  Limited.         Programs  Free  by  Mail 

Raymond   and   Whitcomb  Co. 

2-25  Fifth  Ave. ,  \ew  York  306  iVaihiiifftAn  St ,  Boston 

Oliver  Itldg.,  I'ittsbar^  1005  CbestiiatSt.  Pbiladelplila 
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A  Special 

TORREY 


Here's  a  real  man's 
razor— "992,"  a 
Torrey  Special — 
built  to  meet 
most  exacting 
requirements 
and  to  make, 
shaving  a 
delight 


*  Bow  to  Shave. 

A  booklet  that  ap- 
peals to  the  man 
who  appreciates 
the  Joys  of  a  per- 
fect shave.  Yours 
for  the  asking. 
Torrey  Strop* 
th*  bast  mado. 


HIGHEST 

TYPE  OF 

RAZOR 

MADE 


Unique  in 

design,  full 

concaved, 

with  swage 

back.  Medium 

width. 

Illustration 
shows  the  beau- 
-iful  pearl  cellu- 
loid handle,  with 
tang  of  selected 
/pearl.  Entire  blade 
is  finished  with  a 
brilliant  crocus 
polish. 

This  and  more 

ornate  styles  of  han- 

,  Jle   $4.00.    Black 

Rubber  $3.50.     Other 

razors  $1.50  up.    Sent 

,  postpaid  if  not  at  your 

dealer's. 

1HE  J.  R.  TORREY  RAZOit  CO., 

OePT.    0    WORCESTEB,    MitMi 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning:  th© 
correct  use  of  words,  the  KunK  <fe  Wagualls  Slundurd 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Bend  16  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yon 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  £  indispensabla 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


"W.  J.  A.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Please  state 
whether  the  plural  of  the  word  "employe'  is  em- 
ployes or  employees." 

This  particular  spelling  of  the  word  forms  its 
plural  by  the  addition  of  s,  thus,  employes.  This 
rule  applies  also  to  the  regular  spelling  and  either 
form  is  recognized  as  correct. 

"R.  K.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Please  define  the 
word  'propiBdeutic. 

TheST/VNDARDDicTi6NAKY(p.  1428,  col.  1)  States 
that  this  is  "a  subject  introductory  to  an  art,  a 
science,  or  another  study."  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  term  propaideuo,  meaning  to  teach 
beforehand. 

"G.  A.  L.."  Langford,  S.  Dak. — "Kindly  give  a 
translation  of  the  motto  which  appears  on  our  paper 
currency,  'Thesaur.  Amer.  Septent.  Sigil.'" 

A  translation  of  this  motto  reads,  "Seal  of  the 
Treasury  of  North  America."  The  words  as  they 
appear  in  the  inscription  are  abbreviated. 

"F.  W.,"  Liberal,  Kans. — "How  are  the  words 
'garage'  and  '  denatured'  pronounced, according  to 
the  very  best  usage  in  this  country?" 

The  French  word  "garage"  has  so  recently  been 
introduced  into  our  English  vocabulary  that  its 
pronunciation  is  still  somewhat  unsettled.  The 
French  pronunciation  prevails  at  the  present  time 
(ga'razh';  a  as  in  arm),  altho  the  Anglicized  form 
is  recognized  by  dictionaries  (gar'ej;  a  as  in  arm,  e 
as  in  they).  The  Stand.vrd  Dictiom.ajiy  gives  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  '"denature"  as  de-ne 
chur  or  -tiur  (second  e  as  in  they  and  u  as  in  fur). 

"J.    G.    H.,"    Norfolk,    Va.— "Please  state   the 


meaning  of  :he  word  'pogrom'  as  it  appears  in  a 
report  on  the  political  conditions  in  Russia." 

Tills  word  is  contained  in  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary on  page  2168,  column  3,  and  is  defined  as 
"a  local  disturbance,  as  a  riot,  pillage,  etc.,  in- 
stigated byoflBcials  under  the  direction  of  the  central 
government." 

"G.  E.,"  Shelby,  N.  C.—" Shakespeare  savs 
(Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.,  Scene  V.),  'these  wise  men, 
taat  crow  so  at  t?iese  set  kind  of  fools."  Did  he  make 
an  error,  or  was  'these  kind'  formerly  correct?" 

Goold  Brown,  in  his  "Grammar  of  English 
Grammars,"  condemns  this  construction  which  he 
finds  in  Shakespeare,  thus  viewing  it  as  an  error  and 
not  as  an  idiom  of  that  time.  We  quote  his  viev;s 
upon  the  matter,  as  follows:  "In  general,  a  collect- 
ive noun,  unless  it  be  made  plural  in  form,  no  more 
admits  a  plural  adjective  before  it,  than  any  other 
singular  noun.  Hence  the  impropriety  of  putting 
these  or  those  before  kind  or  sort;  as,  '  These  kind  of 
knaves  I  know.' — Shakespeare." 

"J.  B.  H.,"  Irvington,  Va. — "Kindly  state 
whether  the  following  sentence  is  correct  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  plural  verb  are:  'The  ruined  family 
to  whom  it  belongs  are  a  remarkable  lUustration.' 

Either  view  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  construc- 
tion may  be  supported  by  grammatical  authority. 
Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars" 
states  that  "when  the  nominative  is  a  collective 
noun  conveying  the  idea  of  plurality,  the  verb  must 
agree  with  it  in  the  plural  number."  This  ruling  is 
elaborated  as  follows:  "After  such  a  noun,  we  can 
use  either  a  singular  verb,  agreeing  with  it  literally, 
strictly,  formally,  ...  or  a  plural  one,  agree- 
ing with  it  figuratively,  virtually,  ideally."  The 
idea  to  be  exprest  is  therefore  the  determining 
factor  in  this  instance. 


Filial  Generosity,     "  Your  father  looks  very 

nice  with  his  gray  hairs." 

"Yes,  dear  old  chap!     I  gave  him  those." 

• — Si/dnei/  Bulletin. 
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HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert  Fulton" 

"  Hendrick  Hadson  "  and  "  Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St.,  N.  Y.,   8:40  a.  m. 
Southbound,  leave  Albany,     8:30  A.M. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 
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ff*  A  A  Tl'in  '°  Europe  or  in  America 
•*  *  '-'^  •■■  ■■•  'l*  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOCKS  TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Small  parties  sailing:  Sept.,  Oct., 
and  Nov. 

EGYPTand  PALESTINE 

Sailiug:  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1911 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE    ORIENT    1911 

!<:<,:  YPT-PAI.KSTIiMC-tiKKI'X'U 

Sail  in  February,  igii,  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prepara- 
tions. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for  an- 
nouncement. Ask  for  Suggested  Readings 
and  Maps. 

BUItKAIT  OF  I'HJIVFKSITV  TRAVKL 
IQ  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WORLD   TOUR 

spAik  *  Christinas  ro."ie 

Nov.  26,  Dec.  3.  WithoutSpain,  Dec.  10.  Christmas 
in  Rome  with  Spain.  Nov.  26,  Dec.  3.  Without 
Spain,  Dec.  10.  UriOII(:lI  Tour  in  January- 
Tours  to  all  parts  of  Kunipe.     Prosrrams  free. 

De  Potter  Tours  (#el'r)  ^'^^^^Sk 


ROUND  the  WORLD 


Only  15iiiein- 
bers  in  each 
party. 


WITH  CLHIiK 


exceptional 
interesting 
features. 


Nov.  19,  East,  with  Java,  $2,400  -  Oct.  !?5  and 
Nov.  S,  West,  $2,200— Jau.  ij.  East,  $2,100 

FRANK  C.  CURK,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 
To  Transatlantic  Tourists 

"The  Traveler's  Handbook  "is  just  what  you 
will  need.  Full  of  hints.  $i.oo.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  44-60  East  23d  St., New  York 


The  Collver  Tours 

(Tlie  IJest  in  Travel ) 
.SMALL.  SKLKCT  I'AKTIES 

Round  !»£  World 

n'KSTlVARD       EASTWARD 

Sept.  27— Oct.  8- Nov.  5 

SOVTHERIV    HKMIMFHKRK 

Including  SOUTH  AFRICA,  n-f     OQ 
AUSTRALIA,  etc.  '-'»-l«  '«*' 
For  Detailed  Information  Address 
The  Collver  Tours  Company 

424  Boylston  Street.  Bo.ston. 


SMITH  'S  FOREIGN  TOURS. 

Orient  Jan.  14th,  Europe  June 
24th,  1911.  21st  Year.  Limited 
parties.  Send  for  booklet.  C.  H. 
SMITH,  22  State  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  BOUGHT  :  Many  deals  closed 
by  our  clients— one  recently  for  $680,000.00— 
ouTproo/ol  /'A  TENTS  thai TROTECT. 
Send  8c  postage  for  our  3  books  for  I  nventors, 
R.  S.  &  A.  H.  Lacey,  Div.  63,  Washington. 
D.  C.     EsUb.  1869. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  HOOK  and  WHAT 
To  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tioro  wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARSoffercdfor  one  invention;  ;?l6,tl00 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonalile.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

P.ATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Korluncs  in 
Patents"  and  6i-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman, 806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


More  Tliaii  One  Million  Rea<lerH 

tkly  consult  the  Classilicd  Colunms  of  Tlie 


weeKiy  tonsiiii  iiie  v_-i.t>r.mi;vi  v.^Miiiiiiir,  »»i  1  ut 
i.iterary  Digest,  among  whirli  are  influential 
bankers,  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,  etc. 
Your  oner  can  be  placed  before  tliis  vast 
buying  public  at  a  vcr^- nominal  cost— f  '" 
and  up  per  week.    Write  us  for  parlicul 


f4..')0 
ars 


FOR.  WRITERS 


STORY  WRITERS  !  We  find  publishers 
for  your  work,  and  revise  MSS.  when  neces- 
sary. This  Bureau  is  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  America's  leading  successful  authors. 
No  advance  fee  required — reasonable  charge. 
Mail  MSS.  today,  LITERARY  BUREAU, 
813  Stephen  Girard  Building.Philadelphia.Pa. 

Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out- 
lines literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  cluD  papers,  orations  and  essays. 
Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany, 
lud. 

AUTHORS:  Our  lists  go  regularly  to  300 
editors.  We  place  book  Mss.,  fiction,  tech- 
nical, educational,  stories,  poems.  Write 
for  circular. 

N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE, 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL 

College  woman  will  receive  six  young  ladies 
in  beautiful  suburban  home,  New  York  City. 
Cultured,  Christian  atmosphere.  Social  ad- 
vantages. Chaperonage,  studies,  music,  art 
arranged  if  desired.  Miss  Mary  L.  Read, 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

WANTED:— Professor  of  English  and 
prefect  for  boys' school  in  Mexico.  J 100  per 
month  with  free  house  and  board.  English- 
man preferred.  Address:  Box  3,')4,  care  The 
Literary  Digest,  44  E.  23d  St.,  N.  V. 


Classified  Columns 

HELP  WANTED 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

WANTED— High-class  general  agents  to 
organize  sales  force  in  cities    and   country 
towns  on  new  invention  of  great  merit.  Over 
2.50,000  sold  already  this  year.    Article  is  ex- 
tensively  advertised  and  demand  is  great. 
Exceptional    money-making  opportunity  in 
your  territory  for  the  right  man.     Give  full 
particulars   first  letter.      E.    H.   Selecman, 
Sales Mgr.,  619-210  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS  WANTED: 

6%  GUARANTEED    FARM    MORT- 
GAGES on  farms  in  famous  Pee  Dee  Section 
of  .South  Qirolina ;  richest  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  truck  section  in  South.      Security  abso- 
lute. No  mortgage  guaranteed  by  us  exceeds 
50%  of  market  value  of  farm.     Write  for  our 
mortgage  list.     PEE  DEE  TRUST  COM- 
PANY, Capital  150,000,  Florence,  S.  C. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Salary  |800  to  $1600.    EXAMINATIONS 
EVERYWHERE  NOV.  12th.     Write  for 
list  of  places.    Preparation  free.    Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  B-54,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUFF  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  $.50anacre 
and  UP,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.   Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.     C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S. 
E.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

WOMAN— Cultured,  tactful  to  travel  for 
important  educational  movement.    Position 
pays  upwards  of  $".'>  per  month  and  expenses, 
in  salary  and  commissions.     Address 
THE  AFTER  SCHOOL  CLUB 

112  So.  13th  St.,      PHiLAniu.iMtiA,  Penna. 

DOUBLES   YOUR   MONEY   EVERY 
SALE.    Wanted  in  millions  of  homes.  The 
Lumo  Kerosene  Mantle  Lamp  (guaranteed) 
gives  ten  times  the  light  at  J  cost  of  common 
lamp.     Every  customer  a  booster.    Easiest 
seller,  biggest  money  maker.  Territory  going 
fast.  Wnte  quick.  R.  C.Traster,  Sales  Mgr., 
49  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS:  Real  Remingtons. $12.01/ 
Hammonds,  Densmores.  ;fl0  00;  Smith  Pre- 
miers, $15.00;  Olivers,  Underwoods,  $25.00. 
Fifteen  days' free  trial  and  a  year's  guarantee. 
Send  for  catalogue.     Harlem  Typewriter  Ex- 
change, 215  W.  125th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  serve  your  meats  and 
fish  planked  for  exquisite  flavor,  and  dainty 
service,  on  our  "Ideal"  planking  sets.    Beau- 
tiful Christmas  present,  and  different  from 
ordinary.      Booklet   E.      Ideal    Plank    Co., 
Kenton,  Ohio. 

ENLARGEM  ENTS  for  Den  Decorations 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.    Expert  Developing,   Print- 
ing and   Enl.ireirg.     Rei  .ilar  price  list  2C 
s-amps.         ROHT.  L.   lOHNSTON. 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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MAINE'S  POLITICAL  EARTHQUAKE 

JUST  AS  an  earthquake  may  foretell  the  coming  of  a 
sweeping  tidal  wave,  the  political  upheaval  in  Maine  last 
week  is  taken  by  many  keen  watchers  of  political  omens 
to  foreshadow  a  great  Democratic  advance  on  November  8. 
"Maine's  returns  are  so  sensational 
in  character  as  to  make  their  inter- 
pretation impossible  on  any  basis 
other  than  as  a  portent  of  Republi- 
can disaster,"  admits  the  Republican 
Boston  Transcript,  which  is  familiar 
with  political  conditions  in  Maine. 
Local  issues  may  have  played  their 
part  in  the  vote  for  governor  and 
the  legislature,  it  believes,  but  in 
choosing  two  Democratic  Congress- 
men out  of  four  "  they  have  over- 
whelmed the  national  ticket  by  ma- 
jorities nearly  as  decisive  and  much 
more  surprizing,  for  totally  different 
reasons."  Even  the  two  Republican 
Congressmen  elected,  we  read,  are 
threatened  with  contests  by  the 
Democratic  candidates,  and  Maine 
will  send  a  Democrat  to  the  Senate 
for  the  first  time  since  1853.  Another 
Republican  paper,  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Telegraph,  admits  'frankly 
that  the  Republican  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  November  is  "  only  a  fighting 
chance — with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the 
enemy."  And  what  the  Republican 
press  are  thus  half  admitting,  the 
Democratic  and  Independent  papers 
proclaim  openly.  From  10,000  to 
20,000  Republican  voters  in  Maine 
must  have  flocked  into  the  Demo- 
cratic camp  to  give  Colonel  Plaisted 
his  majority  of  9,114,  estimates  the 
Hartford  Times  (Dem.)  ;  and,  asks 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
swept  away,  what  State  is  safe  ?  The  same  causes  that  led  to 
the  Maine  defeat  are  at  work  against  the  Republicans  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  in  Indiana  and  Ohio."    The  Republican 


It    has    been    oiled 


party  has  lost  public  confidence,  its  machinery  is  going  to  pieces, 
and  it  is  hopelessly  divided  into  hostile  camps,  thinks  the  Phil- 
adelphia Ledger  (Ind.)  ;  while  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.)  be- 
lieves that  "its  very  existence  is  menaced."  It  is  like  the 
famous  "  one-hoss  shay,"  observes  the  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.)  : 

and  bolstered,  it  has  been  repaired 
by  splicing  on  several  Democratic" 
planks,  but  the  old  machine  is  on  its 
last  journey.  The  people  have  out- 
grown it,  and  now  it  is  just  about 
ready  to-drop  to  pieces  and  be  carried 
to  the  junk-pile. " 

In  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
the  nominations  of  Judge  Baldwin 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  to  head  the 
Democratic  tickets  is  expected  by 
many  to  draw  these  States  back  into 
the  Democratic  column,  and  the 
party  seems  heartened  to  such  efforts 
as  it  has  not  made  in  many  years. 
The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  says 
of  the  Maine  result : 

"  This  is  the  most  tremendous  polit- 
ical upheaval  that  has  taken  place  in 
any  distinctively  New  England  State 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated for  President.  It  foreshadows 
overwhelming  Republican  disaster 
throughout  the  country  on  Novem- 
ber 8. 

"  If  the  Republicans  can  not  hold 
Maine,  what  can  they  do  in  Ohio  ? 
What  can  they  do  in  Indiana  ?  What 
can  they  do  in  New  York  ?  What 
can  they  do  in  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut ?  What  can  they  do  in  any 
State  where  there  is  a  strong,  ag- 
gressive Democratic  party  ?  " 


MAINE'S   NEW  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNOR. 


Col.  Frederick  W.  Plaisted,  son  of  Maine's  last  Democratic 
Governor  who  was  elected  in  1880.  He  said  to  his  followers 
in  the  legislature:  "  Boys,  we  have  got  to  make  good.  We 
must  all  work  together  to  make  good  to  the  people  of  Maine. 
Don't  make  any  promises  to  any  one,  don't  tie  yourselves  up, 
but  keep  free,  so  that  we  can  all  act  together  in  the  interest 
of  the  State." 


if  Maine  can   thus    be 


The  insurgent  Republican  press 
attribute  the  sad  state  of  their  party 
to  the  refusal  of  the  leaders  to  rally 
to  the  insurgent  banner.  In  Maine 
the  Republican  organization  was  of 
the  old-time  order,  and  "  its  reac- 
tionary ticket  and  program  were  repudiated  by  the  voters," 
remarks  the  insurgent  New  York  Press  (Rep.).  In  other 
States,  where  the  leaders  are  progressive,  no  such  result 
need  follow — "  that  is  why  the  party  has  lost  Maine  and  has 
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THE    BELL    WETHER. 

— Doiiahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

WHY   THE 


done  as  much  as  it  could  to  lose  Massachusetts  and  Ohio; 
that  is  why  the  prospect  of  Republican  success  was  never 
brighter  in  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Iowa  than  this 
year."  The  Republican  papers  in  Maine  itself  seem  to  con- 
cur in  this  idea.  The  Portland  Press  names  insurgency  and 
rancor  at  the  tariff  as  prominent  causes  of  the  Republican 
rout,  and  the  Lewiston  Journal  thinks  the  Republicans  can  win 
the  State  back  in  1912  if  the  party  "  becomes  progressive  and 
representative."  "Maine  is  not  Democratic,  Maine  is  insur- 
gent," explains  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Rep.),  and 
it  predicts  Republican  disaster  in  "stand-pat"  States  and  vic- 
tory in  progressive  States.  Even  the  New  York  Tribune  de- 
cides that  the  party's  "  only  chance  lies  in  united  action  in  sup- 
port of  a  progressive  policy,"  and  so  say  the  Cleveland  Leader 
(Rep.),  the  South  Bend  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  the  Louisville  Posi 
(Rep.),  which  adds: 

"  In  this  contingency  President  Taft  should  act  and  act  quick- 
ly. Already  he  has  done  something  to  show  that  he  realizes 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Aldrich  and  Hale  are  to  go.  Bur- 
rows has  gone.  Cannon  will  never  be  Speaker  again.  So  far 
good,  but  not  enough.  The  President  should,  instead  of  pas- 
sively rdrifting  with  the  stream,  sound  a  clarion  note  indi- 
cating his  purpose  to  join  the  progressives  in  the  spirit  of  a 
leader." 

The  President  has,  indeed,  announced  in  a  public  letter  that 
the  insurgents  are  to  be  welcomed  back  into  the  party  fold, 
and  that  he  "  has  concluded  that  it  is  his  duty  now  to  treat  all 
Republican  Congressmen  and  Senators  alike,  without  any  dis- 
tinction," in  the  distribution  of  patronage,  but  some  of  the  in- 
surgent papers  feel  that  this  is  not  enough.  As  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.)  puts  it: 

"  President  Taft  will  have  much  to  answer  for  if  he  is  con- 
fronted by  a  Democratic  House.  He  has  retained  Ballinger, 
altho  the  people  lost  confidence  in  that  friend  of  the  exploiting 
interests  nearly  a  year  ago.  Moreover,  at  the  first  sign  of  un- 
rest he  sent  his  Cabinet  emissaries  out  into  the  several  States 
— to  do  what  ?  To  conciliate  the  voters  ?  Not  at  all — to  bully 
them  back  into  the  party  files,  to  insult  Ihem  and  accuse  them 
of  treason. 

"  Wickersham,  the  chief  offender,  said  at  Chicago  that  if 
any  man  was  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  Congress,  he 
should  get  out  of  the  organization.  And  he  was  taken  at  his 
word.  They  began  to  leave  in  squads  and  companies ;  now 
they  are  deserting  in  battalions  and  regiments 


"  If  this  September  defeat  is  not  to  become  a  November  rout 
then  the  President  must  act  at  once.  He  must  dismiss  Ballin- 
ger, he  must  gag  the  Wickershams  and  the  Wilsons,  he  must 
announce  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
hour,  and  he  must  enlist  the  immediate,  unqualified,  and  ener- 
getic support  of  his  predecessor  in  office. 

"  One  blast  upon  the  Roosevelt  bugle  blown  were  worth  a 
million  men. 

"  But  there  will  be  no  rallying-cry  from  Oyster  Bay  until  the 
ex-President  is  convinced  that  the  reactionaries  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Beverly  council  board.  A  Democratic  triumph 
at  the  polls  would  be  unfortunate,  but  not  more  unfortunate 


REUNITED    AFTER    MANY    YEARS   TO    HIS    LONG    LOST    BROTHER. 

— Siegel  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 


"  ''^# 


GRAND 


than  a  Republican  victory  with  reactionary  forces  still  in  the 
ascendant. " 

The  "  regulars  "  are  not  willing  to  admit  all  this,  however. 
One  of  j^e  regular  leaders  in  New  York  State  expresses  their 
feeling  pretty  well  when  he  remarks  that  the  Maine  election 
"is  the  first  fruits  of  the  New  Nationalism."  Colonel  Roose- 
velt "  has  spread  a  certain  feeling  of  unrest,"  thinks  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  (Rep.),  and  this  has  found  vent  in  Maine  "  in 
voting  for  a  Democratic  Governor  and  for  Democratic  Congress- 
men." The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  hints  at 
the  same  idea  in  this  thinly  veiled  manner; 

"  The  work  of  the  insurgents  in  Congress  and  outside  has 
created  suspicion  and  factional  antagonism,  and  these  have 
been  fostered  rather  than  allayed  within  the  past  few  weeks 
by  influences  which  should  have  been  directed  toward  the 
restoration  of  harmony  among  Republicans.  President  Taft 
has  done  everything  within  reason  to  save  his  party  from  the 
consequences  of  the  reckless  folly  of^some  of  its  leaders,  but 
he  has  had  to  encounter  hostility  from  unexpected  quarters, 
and  his  efforts  have  not  yet  been  followed  by  the  success  that 
was  reasonably  hoped  for." 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  says  more  plainly: 

"  How  much  Mr.  Roosevelt's  uproarious  plunge  into  a  per- 
sonal campaign  of  obvious  hostility  to  the  Taft  regime  has  had 
to  do  with  this  result  we  shall  never  know,  of  course ;  but  that 
remarkable  person  has  certainly  jumped  into  the  ring  in  time 
to  have  some  of  the  responsibility  of  the  party's  undoing  in 
Maine  shouldered  upon  himself.  It  can  not  all  be  loaded  upon 
the  party  leader  who  has  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  a  party 
split,  and  kept  away  from  that  other  party  leader  who  has  done 
all  he  could  within  the  past  three  weeks  to  disorganize  and 
divide  the  party  forces." 
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Not  everybody,  however,  is  so, sure  of  Democratic  success 
this  fall.  Senator  Lodge  thinks  the  election  of  Plaisted  was 
due  "largely  to  local  conditions  peculiar  to  Maine,"  and  the 
New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  and  Commercial  (Com.)  also  attribute 
the  result  mainly  to  local  causes.  The  Democratic  victory  there 
"does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  reflect  national  sentiment," 
avers  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  and  "means  nothing  for 
the  hopes  of  the  Democrats  relative  to  the  trend  of  the  country. " 
And  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.)  offers  its  readers  these 
cheering  facts : 

"  We  can  remember  when  Dr.  Alonzo  Garcelon  was  chosen  as 
Governor  on  a  Greenback  ticket  in  1878,  and  the  elder  Plaisted 
was  elected  as  Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1880,  but 
these  reverses  in  Maine  did  not  hinder  the  election  of  James 
A.  Garfield  as  President  in  1880.  As  Mr.  Algernon  C.  Swin- 
burne once  remarked,  '  We  have  seen  many  a  blood-red  hour  be- 
fore this  one  '  and  have  survived  them.  The  repeated  Demo- 
cratic victories  in  Maine  in  1878  and  1880  buoyed  the  Democrats 
throughout  the  nation  with  false  hopes,  especially  as  the 
Republican  party  was  more  riven  with  the  fight  between  the 
Stalwart  and  Half-breed  factions  than  it  ever  was  before  or 
since,  but  Hancock  was  not  elected  President.  The  people  be- 
lieved in  the  policies  and  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  when  it  came  to  a  count  of  votes  factional  lines  were  for- 
gotten and  the  people  voted,  not  for  Blaine  or  Conkling,  but 
for  the  party  in  whose  lines  of  policy  they  had  confidence." 

Other  papers  ask  what  program  the  Democrats  are  offering, 
beyond  mere  negation,  in  their  bid  for  votes  this  fall.  As  the 
New  York  Glohe  (Rep.)  sees  it: 

"  It  is  the  Republican  party  that  has  become  weak  rather 
than  the  Democratic  party  that  has  become  strong.  Neither 
in  Maine  nor  anywhere  else  has  there  been  anything  like  a 
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definite  statement  of  what  the  Democratic  party  stands  for. 
No  one  has  the  slightest  idea  of  what  is  the  orthodox  Demo- 
cratic attitude  toward  even  the  tariff  question." 

The  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.)  asks  similarly: 

Is  it  wise  for  any  voter  to  risk  an  appalling  uncertainty  as 
to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  country  by  voting  for  a 
party,  not  only  unpledged  to  any  real  reforms,  as  yet,  but 
numbering  among  its  leaders  prominent  Democrats  who  have 
lately  insisted,  on  the  floor  of  House  or  Senate,  that  ante-elec- 
tion pledges  are  not  binding  on  any  members  of  the  party  who 
do  not  care  to  accept  them  ?  " 


This  candid  advice  to  the  Democrats  is  given  by  the  Balti- 
more Sun  (Ind.)  : 

"The  result  in  Maine  places  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
United  States  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  The  indications 
are  clear  that  the  Lower  House  of  the  next  Congress  will  be 
in  its  control.  The  country  will  no  longer  tolerate  an  altitude 
of  mere  negation  and  of  criticism.  It  must  'do  things.'  It 
must  have  a  policy  of  action  and  construction.  It  must  satisfy 
the  country  that  it  is  capable  of  governing  wisely  and  can  be 
trusted.  If  it  does  not  do  this — if  it  assumes  a  position  of 
hostility  to  business  and  progress,  if  it  degenerates  into  Pop- 
ulism— the  people  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  scourge  it 
out  of  their  temple.  The  opportunity  to  elect  a  Democratic 
President  will  have  been  lost  and  the  party  will  be  back  in  the 
slough  of  despond  into  which  it  floundered  in  1896  and  from 
which  it  is  just  emerging." 


THE  SNUBBING   OF  LORIMER 

SENATOR  LORIMER'S  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
shall  we  do  with  our  ex-Presidents  ?  "  would,  it  is  believed, 
make  almost  interesting  article  for  one  of  our  wide-awake 
magazines.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  statement  from  the 
Illinois  Senator,  there  still  seems  to  be  plenty  of  food  for  edi 
torial  thought  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  spectacular  repudiation 
of  him,  followed  the  next  day  by  a  cordial  greeting  of  "  Boss 
Cox  "  in  Cincinnati.  The  Senator's  friends  find  consolation,  if 
not  vindication,  in  the  acquittal  by  a  Cook  County  jury  of  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne,  accused  of  bribery  in  connection  with  the  Lori- 
mer  election,  and  a  portion  of  the  press  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  within  a  week  after  the  Colonel's  judg- 
ment of  Senator  Lorimer,  Browne  and  two  other  lawmakers 
indicted  for  bribery  have  been  "  vindicated  "  by  renomination  at 
the  primary  elections. 

The  editorial  verdicts  on  this  snub  range  all  the  way  from 
the  Cleveland Leac^er's  (Rep.)  praise  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  bravest 
and  best  deeds  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  public  career,"  to  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean's  (Rep.)  phrase  :  "  a  scurvy  blow  below  the 
belt."  "Citizen  Roosevelt's  successful  protest  against  the 
presence  of  United  States  Senator  Lorimer  at  the  dinner  given 
by  the  Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago,"  was  "  arrogant  presumption," 
declares  the  Albany  Journal  (Rep.),  the  organ  of  William 
Barnes,   Jr.      Among    the   many   papers    descanting   in    this 
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manner  upon  the  "brutality,"  the  "shocking  bad  taste,"  and 
"  the  lack  of  breeding  "  displayed  by  our  only  ex-President,  we 
find  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.),  the  Providence  Journal 
(Ind.),  the  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.),  and  the  Hartford  Times 
(Dem.).  And  the  action  of  the  club  meets  with  its  share  of 
criticism,  too.  For  "  agreeing  to  the  humiliation  of  one  of  its 
members  to  enable  a  peripatetic  politician  to  turn  a  skilful 
trick  in  the  game  he  is  playing,"  it  is  dubbed  "  pusillanimous  " 
by  the  Chattanooga  Times  (Dem.).  The  telegram  sent  to 
Senator  Lorimer  on  the  day  of  the  dinner,  after  approval  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  was  signed  by  the  president  of  the  club,  and  is 
said  to  have  read  as  follows : 

"  Colonel  Roosevelt  positively  declines  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  you.  Our  invitation  to  you  for  this  evening  is  therefore 
hereby  withdrawn." 

The  club  officials,  says  the  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.),  should 
have  refused  to  send  Mr.  Lorimer,  still  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  with  the  charges  against  himunproven,  any 
such  notice.  But  they  were  all  "amazed,"  explains  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  (Dem.),  by  the  Colonel's  demand,  they 
yielded,  "  and  shut  Lorimer  out  from  the  sacred  Presence." 

Several  editors,  holding  substantially  Mr.  Roosevelt's  opinion 
of  Senator  Lorimer,  believe  that  while  the  motive  may  have 
been  right,  the  manner  of  his  objection  to  Lorimer's  presence 
was  "  brutal  and  uncalled  for."  So  it  looks  to  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald  (Dem.),  the  Chicago  Journal  (Ind.),  and  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.).  The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.) 
can  not  help  inquiring  as  to  the  nature  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
"acute  sensitiveness  to  his  social  surroundings,"  and  it  recalls 
a  certain  White  House  invitation  to  the  Hon.  Eugene  E. 
Schmitz,  of  California.  The  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  the 
Butte  Inter  Mountain  (Ind.),  and  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  (Dem.)  fall  into  a  like  vein  of  reminiscence.  As  the 
Butte  paper  puts  it :  "  He  has  sat  at  table  with  men  quite  as  bad, 
in  his  time,  and  will  hobnob  with  men  quite  as  bad,  before  he 
dies,  for  politics  works  many  things."  The  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.), 
Senatjr  Lorimer's  only  consistent  supporter  among  the  Chicago 
dailies,  asserts  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action,  the  culmination  of 
a  seven-years'  political  feud,  is  simply  another  proof  that  he  is 
a  man  "  who  talks  big  and  acts  mean,"  which  is  also  shown  by 


"  the  fact  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  made  no  objections  to  sitting 
at  the  same  table  with  the  leprous  Busse,  beside  whom  Mr. 
Lorimer  is  viewed,  even  by  his  bitterest  foes,  as  a  paragon  of 
social,  political,  and  official  virtue." 

In  sharp  contrast  with  all  this  are  the  words  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  paper  which  first  printed  under  the 
title,  "The  Jackpot,"  the  confessions  of  State  Representative 
White,  thus  starting  the  investigation  of  the  Lorimer  election. 
Says  The  Tribune : 

"  Nothing  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  done  in  his  public  career 
has  been  more  significant,  more  timely,  nor  more  courageously 
right  than  his  peremptory  refusal  to  sit  down  at  a  public  dinner 
with  William  Lorimer." 

In  the  city  where  the  dinner  was  held  from  which  Lorimer  was 
absent  and  at  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  delivered  a  speech  de- 
nouncing political  dishonesty  with  specific  reference  to  the  Illi- 
nois legislature.  The  News  (Ind.),  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  and 
Record-Herald  (Ind.)  take  the  same  stand  as  The  Tribune. 
Outside  of  Chicago  the  new  Rooseveltian  policy  of  social  ostra- 
cism for  political  wrongdoers  is  enthusiastically  received  by 
those  papers  supporting  the  progressive  movement  both  within 
and  without  the  Republican  party. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  that  "  the 
masses  of  American  voters,  without  regard  to  party,  approve 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  course."  The  Eagle  appends  the  following 
review  of  the  Lorimer  bribery  case : 

"  William  Lorimer  was  elected  on  May  27, 1909,  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  after  the  Republican  voters  of  the  State  through 
their  primaries  had  chosen  A.  J.  Hopkins  for  the  place.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  the  primaries  had  any  legal  force  hampering 
the  legislature.  That  they  had  a  moral  weight  no  one  can  well 
doubt.  The  election  of  Lorimer  was  a  vast  surprize  to  Illinois 
Republicans.     It  was  absolutely  unexplained  for  a  time. 

"  Then  one  member  of  the  legislature  put  into  pamphlet  form 
his  statement  that  he  had  got  $1,900  for  his  vote,  the  cash  having 
come  from  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  Democratic  leader  in  the  Illi- 
nois Lower  House.  One  other  member  made  a  similar  confes- 
sion. One  State  Senator  added  to  the  evidence  that  money  had 
been  used  in  large  amounts,  placing  the  amount,  in  his  case,  at 
$2,500.  Several  indictments  followed.  The  only  possible 
beneficiary  of  the  bribery  was  William  Lorimer." 

Among  the  many  papers  which  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
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did  a  public  service  by  his  conduct  in 
the  case  of  Senator  Lorimer  is  tha 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.).  Yet 
The  Times,  in  common  with  many  of 
its  contemporaries,  is  avowedly  per- 
plexed by  the  seeming  inconsistence 
in  his  meeting  "  Boss  "  Cox  in  the 
Longworth  home  in  Cincinnati  on 
the  following  day.     We  read : 

"  Boss  Cox,  of  Cincinnati,  is  very 
much  tarred  with  the  Lorimer  brush. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  moral  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  men.  If 
one  was  shunned,  the  other  ought  to 
have  been  shunned." 


The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  in- 
sinuates that  maybe  "  just  as  there 
are  good  trusts  and  bad  trusts,  so 
there  are  good  corrupt  bosses  and 
bad  corrupt  bosses."  On  this  score 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  motives  are  looked 
at  with  suspicion  by  the  Macon  Tele- 
graph (Dem.),  the  Omaha  World- Herald  (Dem.),  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen  (Dem.),  and  the  Denver  Republican  (Rep.),  all  of 
which  think  with  the  Cleveland  Pi!am  Z)ea^er  (Ind.  Dem.),  that 
"  there  is  about  as  much  difference  between  Lorimer  and  Cox 
as  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee."  Even  the  friendly 
New  York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  wishes  that  "Cox  had  got 
exactly  what  Lorimer  got  and  in  precisely  the  same  spot  of 
his  neck. "  An  explanation  of  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  vol- 
unteered by  a  correspondent  writing  to  the  New  York  Times : 

"  The  Lorimer  affair  was  a  formal  public  dinner ;  the  other 
was  a  meeting  at  a  private  house.  Also,  Lorimer  is  a  public 
official.  Cox  a  private  citizen. 

"  Furthermore,  there  is  much  distinction  between  declining  in 
advance  to  participate  in  a  public  event,  and  a  refusal  to  greet 
a  man  who  is  met  as  the  fellow  guest  of  a  mutual  acquaintance. 

"Again,  Cox's  political  power  is  his  because  the  voters  of 
Cincinnati  give  it  to  him,  while,  according  to  an  Illinois  grand 
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NEARLY   SACRIFICED   TO   A    NAVAL  EXPERIlMENT. 

The  North  Dakota,  our  new  20,000-toii  dreadnought,  which  was  selected  for  experimentation  in  tne  use  of  oil 
as  a  naval  fuel.     She  narrowly  escaped  serious  damage  in  an  explosion  that  killed  three  of  her  crew.    , 

') 
ever  they  please.  He  is  not  entrenched  behind  a  corrupt  legis- 
lature, where  the  voters  can't  get  at  him." 


THREE    BOY'S    THAT    STOOD    OX    THE    BURXING    DECK. 

Caught  on  the  top  of  the  boiler  when  fire  broke  out  on  the  North 
Dakota,  they  plunged  through  a  wall  of  flame  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  fate  that  overtook  three  of  their  fellows.  From  the  reader's 
left  to  right  they  are  James  Sproul,  Max  Grybowski,  and  Jerry 
Shannon. 

jury,  Lorimer's  political  power  was  achieved  in  spite  of  the 
voters,  by  plain,  flat,  outright  purchase.  Cox  is  not  an  ideal 
citizen,  but  the  people  of  Cincinnati  can  clip  his  claws  when- 
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DEMAND  for  a  searching  investigation  follows  the  ex- 
plosion on  the  battle-ship  North  Dakota,  which  killed 
three  men  and  injured  eleven  others.  Some  papers  ask 
if  this  fatal  flare  of  oil  is  an  indication  of  what  might  happen 
at  a  critical  moment  on  the  oil-burning  battle-ship  that  is  the 
talk  of  naval  constructors  just  now.  Admiral  Schroeder,  in 
command  of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  provided  for  a  board  of  inquiry 
immediately  after  the  accident,  made  up  of  Capt.  C.  A.  Core, 
Lieut. -Com.  C.  V.  Price,  and  Lieut-Com.  A.  M.  Proctor,  of  the 
Delaware.  Faulty  installation  and  design  was  their  verdict, 
based  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Lieut. -Com.  Orin  G.  Murfin, 
in  charge  of  the  North  Dakota's  machinery. 

"  An  accident  to  a  20,000-ton  battle-ship  only  six  months  past 
its  trial  trip  should  be  carefully  inquired  into,"  urges  the  Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Telegraph,  for  "  it  indicates  inadequate  con- 
struction, careless  operation,  or  slipshod  inspection. "  But  what 
was  lacking  in  these  respects  was  largely  atoned  for  by  the 
quick  judgment  and  energy  of  officers  and  men.  The  action  of 
Captain  Gleaves  is  described  as  follows  by  the  Baltimore  Sim  : 

"  In  command  of  the  dreadnought  in  this  crisis  was  Capt. 
Albert  Gleaves.  Near  him  were  many  electric  buttons  and 
levers.  They  controlled  the  mechanism  of  the  huge  ship  and 
one  of  them  regulated  the  pipes  by  which  the  boiler-room  could 
be  flooded.  He  knew  that  there  were  human  beings  in  the 
boiler-room  and  he  knew  that  he  ended  their  existence  when  he 
gave  the  command  to  release  the  flood  of  water.  But  he  also 
knew  that  every  quarter  of  a  second  of  delay  jeopardized  the 
nearly  thousand  other  men. 

"  So  he  gave  the  order,  the  fire  was  extinguished  and  three 
enlisted  men  in  the  United  States  Navy  died.  It  was  a  tragedy 
of  the  sea,  the  sacrificing  of  three  jackies,  but  it  was  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  law  of  nature  as  old  as  the  human  species.  And 
each  of  the  900  who  faced  death  must  recognize  the  debt  he 
owes  to  his  unfortunate  companions." 

Investigation,  says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  "  may  decide 
that  the  sacrifice  of  these  young  men  was  as  brave  and  service- 
able as  if  made  in  actual  battle. "  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the 
words  of  the  Washington  Star,  "  that  no  one  will  be  found 
blameworthy,"  but  meanwhile,  it  adds,  "the  public  must  feel 
reassured  by  the  demonstration  that  this  disaster  affords  of  the 
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high  standard  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  crews 
of  our  battle-ships."  For  the  officers,  as  the  Baltimore  Sun 
points  out,  "  are  willing  to  share  any  danger  to  which  they 
subject  their  enlisted  men." 

The  official  report  of  the  accident  is  stated  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  follows : 

"  Touching  the  faulty  design  of  the  system,  the  board  found 
that  there  was  a  leak  in  the  oil-pipes  which  permitted  the 
escaping  oil  to  drop  on  the  superheater,  causing  it  to  flash  and 
fire  the  oil  in  the  settling-tank. 

"  The  board  finds  that  no  blame  for  the  fire  or  the  damage 
therefrom  attaches  to  any  one  serving  on  the  North  Dakota. 
Every  possible  precaution  was  taken  when  the  test  was  begun, 
and  everj'thing  was  done  after  the  explosion  to  limit  the  dam- 
age. So  far  as  the  board  could  ascertain,  all  officers  and  men 
acted  with  the  utmost  promptness  and  efficiency.  The  damage 
to  the  structural  fittings  was  not  serious  and  could  be  repaired 
in  ten  days  by  the  ship's  own  force.  No  further  proceedings 
are  recommended." 


PACKERS  PERSONALLY  INDICTED 
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NDICTS  PACKERS  AS  INDIVIDUALS."  reads  the 
flaring  head-line  of  a  Chicago  newspaper  announcing 
that  ten  indictments  were  found  against  as  many  of  the 
prominent  meat-packers  charging  them  with  "conspiracy," 
"  monopoly,"  and  "  restraint  of  trade."  The  remarkable  thing 
to  the  newspapers  lies  in  the  point  of  the  head-line,  that  the 
indictments  of  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Judge  Kenesaw  M. 
Landis's  court  at  Chicago,  were  against  persons.  Heretofore, 
during  the  twenty  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Sherman  Law, 
true  bills  have  been  generally  found  against  corporations. 
"  The  public,"  says  the  New  York  American,  "the  prosecutors, 
and  the  courts  have  come  to  an  understanding  that  people  who 
do  wrong  with  corporate  charters  ought  to  be  punished — in  pro- 
portion to  the  offense— like  people  who  do  wrong  with  black- 
jacks and  jimmies."  The  packers,  declares  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "deserve  vindication  or  heavy  punishment,"  and  it 
goes  on  to  say : 

"  No  immunity  bath,  such  as  the  Administration  of  President 
Roosevelt  gave  them,  will  wash  the  beef  men  clean  of  these  in- 
dictments. Without  requiring  their  personal  testimony  or  the 
production  of  documents  by  subpena,  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
upon  evidence  accuses  President  L.  F.  Swift,  Vice-President 
Edward  Swift,  Director  Charles  H.  Swift,  Director  Francis  A. 
Fowler,  President  Edward  Tilden,  President  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
General  Manager  Arthur  Meeker,  Superintendent  Thomas  J. 
Connor,  President  Edward  Morris,  and  Manager  Louis  Heyman 
with  criminal  restraint,  conspiracy,  and  monopoly  of  the  inter- 
state trade  in  fresh  meats  and  in  the  purchase  of  live-food  ani- 
mals. These  men  are  personally  guilty,  the  Grand  Jury  declares. 

"  Whatever  the  result  of  the  trials,  no  harm  can  result  from 


them.  Monopolies  have  for  centuries  been  held  to  be  lawless 
and  oppressive.  The  officials  of  the  '  Beef  Trust '  will  command 
the  ablest  legal  defenses  that  their  cases  admit  and  that  money 
can  buy.  They  can  afford  the  trials.  If  innocent,  they  have 
everything  to  gain  by  clearing  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public." 

For  purposes  of  "  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, "  the  first 
count  of  the  indictments  alleges,  the  ten  defendants  used  the 
National  Packing  Company  as  the  medium  of  their  operations, 
and  in  this  the  Swift  group  is  declared  to  have  held  70,000 
shares,  the  Armour  group  60,000,  and  the  Morris  group  20,000, 
out  of  a  total  of  150,000  shares.  But  the  counter-statement 
issued  by  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  on  behalf  of  the  packers  shows 
their  industry  in  an  almost  pitiful  pli^t.     To  quote : 

"  The  present  charges  involve  four  packing  concerns.  These 
are  only  four  out  of  900  that  are  engaged  in  interstate  packing 
business  in  the  United  States.  The  defendants  do  only  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  packing  business  of  this  country.  Their 
entire  profits  are  not  over  2.5  per  cent,  of  their  total  business. 
This  margin  of  profit  is  less  than  that  made  by  any  other  kind 
of  manufacturing  business  in  the  world.  Yet  we  are  attacked 
and  assailed  at  all  times  and  from  all  quarters.  Even  this 
small  margin  of  profit  can  be  made  only  by  the  strictest  econ- 
omy in  the  utilization  of  every  possible  by-product.  I  feel  that 
our  business  ought  to  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  entire 
country  rather  than  be  constantly  assailed. 

"  The  fact  that  the  business  has  been  conducted  with  the 
smallest  margin  of  profit  is  itself  a  demonstration  that  no  com. 
bination  to  depress  the  cost  of  live  stock  or  to  increase  the 
prices  of  fresh  meats  could  have  been  possible. 

"  Prejudice  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  on  account  of  the 
higher  cost  to  the  consumer  of  pork  and  beef  products.  These 
higher  prices  are  wholly  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  live  stock. 
This  the  growers  of  the  country  know.  During  the  period  of 
these  high  prices  the  packer's  profit  has  been  even  less  than 
the  2.5-per-cent.  margin  to  which  I  have  already  referred." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  "hopes  that  this  will  be  a  real  and 
not  a  sham  trial,"  and  the  Pittsburg  Sun  rejoices  that  "  for 
once  in  their  lives  the  corporation  managers  must  face  the 
music."  "  Guilt  is  always  personal,"  the  New  York  Wo7-ld  re- 
minds us,  and  it  goes  on  to  state : 

"  The  law  expressly  prescribes  that  *  every  person'  guilty  of 
violating  it,  on  conviction,  '  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. '  It  does  not 
say  that  the  Armours  and  Swifts  and  Morrises  shall  be  exempt 
and  only  their  corporations  liable.  They  have  enjoyed  personal 
immunity  from  prosecution  for  other  reasons." 

The  New  York  Tribune  recalls  that  Mr.  James  R.  Garfield, 
who  does  not  incline  toward  leniency  with  the  corporations, 
after  a  long  inquiry  classed  the  so-called  Beef  Trust  "  with  the 
good  ones,"  and  the  New  York  Commercial  observes* 
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THE    OLD    GUARD. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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'all  we  have  left  is  each  other. 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch. 


THE  SAD  PLIGHT  OF  THE  FAITHFUL. 


"  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  '  combination,'  'conspiracy,' 
and  '  monopoly  '  might  all  be  proved  against  the  packers  with- 
out establishing  their  responsibility  for  high  prices — because 
higher  prices  do  not  of  necessity  follow  such  trade  arrange- 
ments ;  even  lower  prices  might  result  from  them,  as  has  been 
established  in  the  case  of  other  great  industries ;  but  lower 
prices  would  not  count  in  the  packers'  favor  if  the  '  combina- 
tion '  and  so  forth  were  to  be  proved— for  the  law  regards  only 
the  abstract  violation  of  the  enactment.  But  in  any  event,  the 
trials  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  out  the  real  causes  for  the  pres- 
ent high  prices  of  meats  in  this  country — and  one  of  these  may 
be  found  to  be  '  too  many  people  eating  compared  with  the 
number  producing. '  " 

One  paper  that  is  out  and  out  against  disturbing  "  combina- 
tion," is  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist.  The  indictments  and 
trials  The  Socialist  declines  to  take  seriously  on  the  ground 
that  "  it  fools  you,  brother  voter ;  it  swalldoggers  you  ;  it  bam- 
boozles you."  There  is  no  glossary  appended  to  the  article, 
but  The  Socialist  goes  on  to  say : 

"  And  if  the  Government  is  really  in  earnest  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  Government. 

'■  For  the  elimination  of  competition  is  only  an  elimination  of 
waste  and  lost  energy. 

"  The  trusts  are  producing  more  scientifically  and  with  less 
waste  of  energy  than  any  other  productive  agency. 

"  That  is  the  reason  so  much  can  be  produced  with  so  few 
'  hands  '  without  working  more  than  half  of  the  time. 

"  No.  Don't  hurt  these  men  for  organizing  industry.  Pay 
them  for  whatever  they  have  contributed  and  then  get  ready  to 
take  over  into  public  ownership  all  that  the  workers  have 
produced. 

"  Do  this  and  you  will  have  the  whole  trust.  For  the  workers 
have  built  up  all  industry. 

"  That  will  eliminate  competition  and  establish  cooperation. 

"  It  will  also  put  the  product  into  the  hands  of  the  people  for 
use." 

And,  in  any  case,  fastening  guilt  upon  the  packers,  believes 
the  Chicago  Farmers'  and  Drovers'  Journal,  "  is  going  to  be  a 
much  harder  job  for  the  Government  than  assembling  a  grand 
jury,  placing  a  lot  of  witnesses  on  the  stand,  exacting  certain 
facts  from  them,  and  then  finding  indictments."  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  voices  its  objections  to  a  trial  at 
this  time  in  the  following  words : 

"  Considering  the  test  of  the  Antitrust  Law  that  is  expected 
from  the  final  adjudication  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
and  Standard  Oil   Company    cases,   now  pending  before   the 


Supreme  Court,  the  result  of  which  will  be  more  or  less  anxious- 
ly awaited  for  some  months  yet,  the  time  does  not  seem  oppor- 
tune for  starting  a  new  and  exciting  prosecution  of  which  the 
result  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  where  a  serious 
violation  of  law  exists  the  persons  responsible  should  be  held 
to  account  rather  than  the  corporations  through  which  they  act, 
but  a  trial  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  Judge  Landis  may  pro- 
duce a  disquieting  effect  which  the  business  of  the  country  is 
not  now  in  a  condition  to  bear." 


THE 


REPUBLICAN   CASE  AGAINST 
BALLINGER 


THE  EMINENT  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
make  up  the  Ballinger  Investigation  Committee  "  per- 
form like  a  bunch  of  Aldermen  putting  through  a  reso- 
lution to  vacate  a  street  without  letting  the  abutting  property- 
owners  know  about  it,"  declares  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind. 
Rep. ) ,  and  other  papers  deplore  the  evidence  that  the  Commit- 
tee's findings  seem  likely  to  be  determined  more  by  the  parti- 
zanship  of  its  members  than  by  the  value  of  the  testimony. 
First  meeting  at  Minneapolis,  the  three  regular  Republican 
members  present  refuse  to  vote,  while  the  four  Democrats  and 
the  one  insurgent  Republican  declare  Secretary  Ballinger 
guilty.  Then  when  six  of  the  majority  members  get  together 
at  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  the  Democrats  refuse  to  attend,  and 
the  Republicans  issue  a  document  denouncing  the  action  of  the 
first  gathering.  Such  jockeying,  protests  the  Toledo  Blade 
(Rep.),  "  is  a  sickening  sight!  "  Yet,  whatever  the  Committee 
may  or  may  not  do,  this  paper  and  a  number  of  its  Republican 
contemporaries  believe  that  the  verdict  of  the  American  people 
is  being  registered  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  ultimately  vindicate  him,  as 
most  of  the  newspaper  observers  now  concede  that  they  will, 
then,  exclaims  The  Blade,  let  Mr.  Ballinger  "  take  his  vindica- 
tion and  frame  it — but  hang  it  in  Seattle,  not  in  Washington." 
Similar  advice  is  given  to  the  Secretary  by  such  Republican 
joamals  as  the  Buffalo  Express,  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press, 
the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  the  Oakland  Enquirer.  The  elimi- 
nation of  Mr.  Ballinger  is  demanded  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  in  order  to  insure  party  success 
in  the  coming  elections.  As  a  distinct  source  of  weakness  to 
the  Administration  of  which  the  Secretary  is  a  part,  he  should. 
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in  justice  to  the  President,  retire  from  public  office,  concludes 
the  Philadelphia  Press.  The  Topeka  Capital,  which  praises 
highly  the  independent  course  of  Mr.  Madison,  of  Kansas,  the 
one  insurgent  on  the  Commit<'ee,  calls  the  doings  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Committee  "  a  curious  and  rather  ridiculous 
fiasco."  The  Capital  bluntly  asserts  that  Secretary  Ballinger 
should  retire,  not  because  public  sentiment  is  against  him,  but 
because  "he  is  an  unfaithful  trustee." 

While  several  editors  sharply  criticize  "  the  disposition  of  the 
so-called  minority  of  the  Ballinger  committee  to  play  politics," 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  justifies  their  action  in  these  words : 

"  That's  their  game,  no  doubt.  But  what  about  the  so-called 
majority  ?  Are  they  not  playing  politics  too  ?  They  do  not 
seem  to  play  very  well,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  winners 
should  be  condemned  for  taking  the  stakes. 

**  The  Democrats  on  the  committee  and  the  one  insurgent 
Republican  who  adopts  the  same  view  that  they  hold  saw  a 
chance  to  get  their  verdict  before  the  public  first,  and  took  it. 
It  won't  help  the  so-called  majority  very  much  to  denounce  the 
minority  for  seizing  the  chance  made  ready  to  their  hand  by  the 
prolonged  absence  of  so-called  majority  members.  What  real 
difference  does  it  make  whether  the  Democrats,  being  on  the  job 
while  the  Republicans  were  not,  put  in  their  report  first  or  at 
some  other  time — except  that  the  Democrats  have  cornered  the 
publicity  and  the  moral  effect  of  putting  out  the  first  report  ?  " 

The  New  York  Press  denies  that  the  condemnation  of  Secre- 
tary Ballinger  was  a  "  snap  judgment,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
arguing  thus : 

"  There  had  been  plenty  of  time  for  the  committee  to  weigh 
the  evidence  and  to  discharge  its  duty.  There  was  a  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  five  men  who  signed  the  report  against  Bal- 
linger that  the  other  six  would  procrastinate  beyond  all  reason. 
There  had  all  along  been  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  six  signers 
of  the  protest  now  published  by  Chairman  Nelson  were  deter- 
mined to  back  up  the  Administration  at  all  hazards.  The  con- 
duct of  the  hearing  left  no  doubt  in  the  public  mind  that  the 
committee  had  been  carefully  picked  to  effect  a  whitewash. 

"  Nor  is  this  impression  removed  by  the  failure  of  the  ma- 
jority, even  now,  to  give  its  opinion  of  the  merit  of  the  Glavis 
charges.  All  that  Senator  Nelson  and  his  associates  do  is  to 
attack  the  men  who  have  given  their  judgment   condemning 


Secretary  Ballinger,  on  the  ground  that  they  acted  from  par- 
tizan  motives." 

The  case  for  Ballinger  and  for  the  majority  members  of  the 
investigating  committee  is,  of  course,  taken  up  vigorously  by 
many  Republican  papers,  including  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  Boston  Advertiser,  and  the  Denver  Republican.  But  the 
adoption  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Wyoming  of  a 
resolution  expressing  "  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Secretary 
Ballinger,"  and  also  certain  facts  published  in  a  recent  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  ought  perhaps  to  be 
even  more  encouraging  to  the  Secretary's  friends.  "  There  was 
joy  at  the  Interior  Department,"  we  are  told,  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  Government  had  won  a  decisive  victory  in  37 
of  the  so-called  "  C.  A.  Smith  cases,"  by  which  6,000  acres  of 
the  best  timber  land  on  the  Pacific  coast,  worth  over  $500,000, 
was  restored  to  the  public  domain.  This  is  taken  to  exonerate 
Secretary  Ballinger  from  one  of  the  most  damaging  charges 
made  against  him,  for — 

"  One  of  the  principal  complaints  made  to  President  Taft  by 
Louis  R.  Glavis,  the  chief  accuser  of  Secretary  Ballinger  and 
the  other  officials  of  the  Interior  Department,  was  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  discontinue  his  investigations  of  Alaska  coal 
cases,  and  assigned  to  work  in  Oregon.-  The  purpose  of  this 
change  was  to  make  it  appear  that  the  officials  of  the  Interior 
Department  were  seeking,  by  the  transfer  of  Glavis,  to  pro- 
mote the  patenting  of  fraudulent  coal  claims  in  Alaska." 

Commissioner  Dennett,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  ex- 
plained this  order  by  saying  that  when  it  was  sent  certain 
alleged  fraudulent  timber  cases  in  Oregon  demanded  immedi- 
ate attention  in  order  to  prevent  the  statute  of  limitations 
terminating  the  Government's  case,  while  the  Alaska  coal 
lands  could  wait. 

"  The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  being  practically  ex- 
hausted, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  assign  Mr.  Glavis  to  work 
which  could  not  be  postponed.  The  Government  filed  its  bill 
against  the  C.  A.  Smith  entries  on  May  25,  1908,  which  was 
about  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  when  the  cases  would  lapse 
under  the  statute  of  limitations." 
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And  he  is  Autocrat  of  the  Dinner  Table,  too.— 
His  home  town  stood  by  Julius  C.  Burrows, 
not  cry"Et  tu,  Kalamazoo." — Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 

Next  time  Mr.  Knox  appoints  a  Presi- 
dent of  Nicaragua  the  Nicaraguaus  will 
know  better  than  to  butt  in. — Brooklyn 
Standard  Union. 

Members  of  the  Italian  royal  family 
do  not  think  it  makes  a  princess  out 
of  Miss  Elkins  to  have  a  grandfather 
who  once  ran  for  vice-president. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Uev.  Newkli,  Dwutiit  Hillis  de- 
scribed Mr.  Roosevelt  as  "the  only  man 
on  earth  who  can  throw  double  sixes 
every  time."  While  we  do  not  under- 
stand these  ecclesiastical  references, 
the  remark  sounds  good. — Haverhill 
Gazelle. 

Senator  BrRitows  said  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  "II  I  am  reelected,  I  sliall  be 
chairman  of  the  Committee  which  lias 
charge  of  all  tariff  and  financial  legisla- 
tion." This  .seems  to  have  been  what 
the  people  of  Michigan  were  afraid  of. 
— Minncapoli.i  Journal. 

The  Japanese  have  kindly  allowed 
Korea  to  retain  the  ancient  title  "Land 
of  the  Morning  Calm."  But  the  degree 
of  silence  and  submissiveiiess  that  will 
be  expected  of  Koreans  will  entitle  it  to 
the  designation  "Land  of  the  Mourtiing 
Clam." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Washington  Herald. 
At  least  Julius  Caesar  need 


King  Menelik,  who  died  recently,  is  seriously  ill. — Ohio  State  Journal. 
The  question,  "What  should  we  do  with  our  ex-Presidents?"  may  now  be 

changed  to  "What  can  we  do?" — New 

York  Sun. 

"We  can  not  afford  to  be  without 
the  great  leaders,"  added  the  colonel. 
What,  are  there  two? — Springfield  Re- 
publican. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  to  read  the  papers 
carefully  every  day  to  .see  whether  he  is 
a  [radical  or  a  conservative. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

"The  Great  White  Way,"  murmured 
the  grafter,  as  he  took  another  million 
from  the  Indians. — Charleston  News  and 

Courier. 

The  city's  park  experts  predict  a 
light  chestnut  crop  this  year.  Are  our 
authors  losing  their  grip? — Neiv  York 
American. 

Fortunately  for  folk  who  want  to 
sleep  sometimes,  T.  R.  and  the  Kaiser 
don't  live  in  the  same  country. — Pitts- 
burg Gazelle -Times. 

A  Chicago  minister  has  quit  his  pul- 
pit for  the  vaudeville  stage.  The  vaude- 
ville stage's  loss  is  the  pulpit's  gain. — 
Washington  Herald. 

If  the  earth,  as  a  New  York  professor 
calculates,  weighs  7,000,000,000,000  tons 
liow  nnich  would  it  weigh  if  the  colonel 
should  go  up  in  a  balloon? — SpHngfleld 
Republican. 


^^■Ho  cot  the  biggest  fish  ? 

Willian\s  in  Iho  Indianapolis  News. 


ENGLAND'S  ADVICE  TO  MR.  ROOSEVELT 

ENGLISH  statesmen  (both  in  Africa  and  in  London)  have 
accepted  some  very  candid  advice  from  the  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  now  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as 
the  London  Nation  says,  has  become  a  Cincinnatus,  returning- 
to  his  own  farm,  the  English  critics  are  beginning-  to  see  him 
in  perspective,  and  to  give  him  some  advice  in  return.  The 
London  Daily  Chronicle  notes  that  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
"each  takes  the  other  to  his  bosom,"  but  adds  dubiously  that 
"  whether  Mr.  Taft  will  entirely  relish  the  hug  of  this  Teddy 
Bear  remains  to  be  seen. "  At  any  rate,  observes  The  Nation, 
in  comparing  the  two  statesmen  : 

"  Many  who  thought  they  knew  Mr.  Roosevelt's  weaknesses 
have  had  great  hopes  of  him  in  the  present  crisis  of  American 
politics.     He  is  not,  it  is  true,  the  man  to  brave  a  storm  of  un- 
popularity,     and    his    platform 
principles  have  always  been  apt 
to  break  down  in  their    applica- 
tion.     When    all    has    been  said 
against  Mr.   Taft's  Administra- 
tion, for  performance,  if  not  for 
sonority,  it  will  bear  comparison 
with    Mr.      Roosevelt's,     which 
never  produced    any  reform    so 
far-reaching  as  the  recent  Rail- 
road Bill." 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  incumbency 
at  the  White  House,  observes 
this  writer,  was  actually  barren 
of  achievement,  and  no  great 
achievement  is  possible  there 
under  present  political  condi- 
tions. How  is  an  escape  to  be 
won  "  from  that  vicious  circle  in 
which  modern  Republicanism  has 
been  compelled  to  move,  dis- 
armed against  the  trusts  by  pro- 
tection, and  against  protection  by 
the  trusts  ?  "  The  writer  answers 
his  own  question  by  saying  there 
is  only  one  way  of  escape : 


"  There  is  only  one — the  break- 
up of  the  caucus  and  the  substitution  for  the  rigid  two-party 
system  of  more  plastic  political  combinations. 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt's  failure  to  see  that  means  of  escape,  or  his 
unwillingness  to  use  it,  made  his  Presidency  barren  of  achieve- 
ment; and  if  it  is  persisted  in,  it  will  destroy  the  effect  of  his 
present  campaign. 

"  The  insurgents  made  an  excellent  beginning  by  the  over- 
throw of  Mr.  Cannon,  who  had  used  his  power  as  Speaker 
of  nominating  committees  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
trusts,  and  by  the  exposure  of  some  very  gross  examples  of 
corruption.  But  it  is  only  the  very  sanguine  who  talk  of  the 
defeat  of  Cannonism.  No  permanent  good  can  be  done  until 
the  accidental  and  unnatural  coalitions  of  interests  which  make 
the  two  American  parties  are  sorted  out  into  their  opposing 
ideas.  The  Liberals  in  the  Republican  party  can  not  accomplish 
serious  political  changes  so  long  as  they  are  compelled  to  work 
with  capitalistic  Conservatives  and  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  party  strife  with  other  Liberals  who  call  themselves  Demo- 
crats. The  time  has  come  to  revive  the  ideas  of  Carl  Schurz 
and  the  other  Liberal  Republicans,  as  they  called  themselves, 
when  they  fought  against  '  Grantism  '  after  the  war  and  ob- 
tained Democratic  support  in  the  Presidential  contest  for 
Horace  Greeley,  ablest  of  men  and  worst  of  candidates.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  if  he  would,  could  probably  succeed  where  they 
failed,  and  that  without  going  out  into  the  wilderness  at  all. 
Yet  the  signs  are  against  his  making  the  attempt. " 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  spite  of  fireworks  and  "  sonority,"  does  not 


believe  in  sacrificing  himself,  thinks  the  Manchester  Gwarriiajr, 
and  so  he  will  stick  to  the  caucus.  To  quote  from  an  editorial 
in  this  thoughtful  and  well-informed  Liberal  organ : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is— what  Mr.  Taft  is  not — a  great  personal 
power,  and  if  he  had  in  him  the  stuff  out  of  which  great  re- 
formers are  made  the  country  would  probably  be  ready  to  fol- 
low him,  if  not  at  the  coming  November  elections,  at  any  rate 
in  the  Presidential  elections  two  years  hence.  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt does  not  believe  in  burning  boats ;  he  will,  no  doubt,  ap- 
proach much  nearer  to  the  insurgents  than  Mr.  Taft  has  dared 
to  do,  but  we  doubt  whether  he  will,  under  any  circumstances, 
break  with  the  caucus." 

When  two  ride  the  same  horse  one  must  sit  behind,  and  the 
London  Standard  thus  pointedly  applies  the  adage : 

"  The  relations  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  successor  at  the 
White  House  have  to  be  defined.  Nominally,  the  '  Colonel  '  is 
still  an  ally  and  supporter  of  his  former  lieutenant,  and  Mr. 

Taft  is  still  a  reform  President. 
But  there  is  hardly  room  for  both 
gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the 
same  party,  and  if  one  of  them 
has  to  efface  himself  it  seems 
improbable  that  it  will  be  the  late 
President.  Among  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's many  admirable  qualities 
self-effacement  has  never  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place." 

In  dealing  with  the  ex-Presi- 
dent's itinerant  speeches,  and 
his  actual  program,  the  London 
Times  thinks  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
by  apparently  joining  the  insur- 
gents, has  merely  brought  "  the 
political  platform  up  to  date." 
Wondering  and  regretting  that  he 
makes  so  little  reference  to  Pres- 
ident Taft,  this  writer  proceeds : 

"  He   has  said    nothing   really 
new.     Even  the  New  Nationalism 
idea  is  hardly  more  than  an  elab- 
oration of  theories,  for  which  he 
was  feeling  and  to  which  he  gave 
cautious  expression  while  he  was 
President.    Naturally,  therefore, 
Mr.    Roosevelt's    '  revised   plat- 
form '  has  pleased  the  insurgents.     It  was  bound  to,  unless  the 
ex-President  had  radically  changed  his  ideas  or  had  feared  to 
express  them  frankly— contingencies  which  no  one  expected. 

"  The  real  question  is.  What  use  is  Mr.  Roosevelt  going  to 
make  of  it  all  ?  Is  he  merely  strengthening  his  position  with 
the  Radicals,  so  that  he  may  be  better  able  to  help  the  Admin- 
istration? If  that  is  the  case,  why  does  he  consistently  almost 
go  out  of  his  way-  to  avoid  saying  a  good  ward  for  the  Presi- 
dent ?  Why,  when  Republican  thought  would  seem  to  need  a 
sedative,  does  he  tour  the  country  assiduously  stimulating  it  ? 
Why,  when  party  loyalty  is  weak,  does  he  consort  with  two  prom- 
inent Republicans,  one  of  whom  was  dismissed  from  Mr.  Taft's 
Administration  for  insubordination  and  the  other  of  whom 
is  one  of  its  bitterest  critics  ?  There  is,  indeed,  excuse 
for  the  growing  volume  of  opinion  among  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that  Mr.  Taft,  notwithstanding  his  past  relations 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  need  expect  little  help  from  him. 

"  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  should  be  so.  It  makes  the 
party  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  in  all  probability  quite 
gratuitously.  The  more  moderate  admirers  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  the  friends  of  the  President  alike  remember  that  of  all 
politicians  the  ex-President  is  the  most  inscrutable  in  his 
methods  and  the  most  surprizing  in  the  results  he  reaches. 
And  in  the  last  analysis  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  but 
putting  into  words  what  a  large  number  of  Americans  feel. 
He  is  expressing  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing occasional  lapses,  he  is  expressing  them  more  moderately 
and  carefully  than  the  extreme  leaders  of  insurgency." 


THE   OLD   WORLD   A-VENGED. 

EuROPA  (to  Uncle  Sam) — "  Your  turn  now;  I've  had  mine." 

— Punch  (London). 
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THE  TRIBUNAL  THAT  SETTLED  THE  FISHERIES  DISPUTE. 

The  five  arbitrators  are  seated.     From  left  to  right  they  are  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Savonia-Lohman,  Profes.sor  Lammasch,  Judge  George 

Gray,  and  Dr.  Drago.     Senator  Elihu  Root  stands  behind  Mr.  Savonia-Lohman. 


BRITISH   SATISFACTION   OVER   THE 
HAGUE  AWARD 

HAPPILY  the  decision  of  the  Hague  tribunal  on  the  fish- 
eries dispute  seems  to  have  satisfied  both  parties. 
Not  only  has  the  American  press  generally  exprest  its 
satisfaction,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Gloucester,  the  most 
practically  interested  in  the  verdict,  have  cabled  their  congrat- 
ulations to  the  American  Consul  at  The  Hague,  declaring  the 
approval  of  everybody  in  that  great  fishing-center.  England 
and  Canada  are  also  of  accord  with  the  merchants  of  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  in  ac- 
claiming the  decision. 

The  main  advantages 
claimed  by  the  British 
from  the  verdict  (out- 
lined in  our  issue  for 
last  week)  are  that 
Newfoundland  can  now 
regulate  the  time  during 
which,  the  methods  by 
which,  and  the  imple- 
ments with  which  fish- 
ing may  be  conducted 
along  her  coasts,  and 
secondly,  that  the  three- 
mile  limit  does  not  fol- 
low the  coast  indenta- 
tions, but  is  calculated, 
generally,  on  the  basis 
of  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  bay  headland  to 
bay  headland.  "  Author- 
ities both  in  Ottawa  and  London  look  upon  the  results  as  a  win 
for  Great  Britain,"  declares  the  Winnipeg  Tribune.  The  Otta- 
wa Citizen  goes  even  further  than  this  in  its  optimistic  view 
that  "  on  essential  points  the  long-standing  dispute  has  been 
settled  in  a  manner  amply  satisfactory  to  British  and  Canadi- 
an interests. "  "  The  decision  of  the  tribunal  is  a  substantial  vic- 
tory for  Great  Britain,"  remarks  the  London  (Ontario)  Adver- 
tiser, "  the  points  upon  which  the  Washington  Government  has 
been  sustained  being  comparatively  minor  ones."     It  adds: 

"  The  balance  of  advantage  is  so  decidedly  with  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  that  it  would  be  a  very  selfish  fisherman  in  either 
country  who  could  object  to  the  minor  concessions  to  his 
American  brother  toiler  of  the  sea." 

Speaking  to  the  Canadian  Associated  Press,  in  London,  Mr. 


A  BRITISH 

The  cruiser  Natal,  which  has  made  a  world's 

fifty-six 


A.  B.  Aylesworth,  Canadian  Minister  of  Justice,  echoes  these 
jubilant  sentiments  with  the  words:  "  The  fisheries  award  is  a 
win  all  along  the  line  for  us."  "This  decision  quite  justifies 
the  claims  of  England  in  the  matter,"  says  the  French  Patrie 
(Montreal),  "  while  it  recognizes  the  rights  of  England  and  her 
colonies." 

But  in  discussing  the  advantages  gained  by  the  Americans 
the  Toronto  News  says  somewhat  grudgingly : 

"  From  the  British  standpoint  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
American  fishermen  retain  the  right  to  fish  in  bays,  harbors, 
and  creeks  on  large  stretches  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  and 
the  Magdalen  Islands.      This  privilege  leaves  some  room  for 

discord  in  the  years  to 
come.  The  United  States 
fishermen  are  not  liable 
for  lighthouse  or  harbor 
dues,  and  they  do  not 
have  to  enter  their  ves- 
sels at  customs-houses. 
We,  however,  win  the 
salient  points  of  the 
reference. " 

It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
with  placid  self-congrat- 
ulation that  the  leading 
paper  of  Montreal,  The 
Daily  Witness,  speaks 
thus  for  its  constitu- 
ents, and  minimizes  the 
concessions  criticized  by 
The  News  : 

"  it  is  a  greater  source 
of  satisfaction  that  the 
two  great  kindred  coun- 
tries should  have  sub- 
mitted such  serious 
points  of  difference  to  an  impartial  tribunal ;  and  we  can  not 
doubt  that  the  United  States  vpill  accept  the  award  just  as  loyally 
as  if  her  chief  contentions  had  been  maintained.  The  right  to 
make  laws  regulating  the  fisheries  is  decided  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Great  Britain's  contention  that  the  large  bays  are 
her  territorial  waters  is  also  maintained  by  the  court.  These 
were  really  the  big  things  in  the  dispute,  and  the  points  decided 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  such  as  the  right  to  employ 
foreigners  in  her  fishing-fleets,  her  non-liability  to  lighthouse 
dues,  and  not  being  compelled  to  enter  her  vessels  at  the  cus- 
tom-houses, are  comparatively  of  minor  importance.  It  is  a 
great  thing  that  this  bone  of  contention  is  at  last  to  be  buried 
out  of  sight. " 

All  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  the  English 
press,  the  opinion  of  which  may  be  summarized  in  the  words 
of  The  Morning  Chronicle  (London)  : 


BULLDOG. 

record  in  big-gun  shooting  with  fifty  hits  in 
rounds. 
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THE  NORTH  SEA   PERIL  TO  ENGLAND. 

Map  showing  that  a  German  war  vessel  could  reach  England  from 
Holland  in  seven  hours  and  from  Germany  in  eighteen  hours. 

"  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  decision  should  give  satisfaction  to 
Newfoundland,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  America.  The  main 
cause  of  friction  has  been  removed,  and  it  will  not  be  the  busi- 
ness of  politicians  to  keep  old  sores  open. " 

Mr.  Elihu  Root,  chief  counsel  of  the  United  States  at  The 
Hague  in  the  fishery  dispute,  thinks,  after  reading  the  whole 
text  of  the  award,  that  America  has  obtained  what  she  wanted. 
The  following  is  his  communica- 
tion to  the  press : 

"According  to  the  text  of  the 
award  of  the  Hague  tribunal, 
in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
arbitration,  which  I  have  just 
received  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, it  appears  that  the  terms 
of  the  decision  upon  question 
No.  1,  the  principal  question  in 
the  case,  give  to  the  United 
States  practically  the  relief  for 
which  she  contends. 

"  Question  No.  1  related  to  the 
right  of  Newfoundland  to  re- 
strict the  American  right  of 
fishing  by  her  laws,  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States. 
The  decision  holds  that  New- 
foundland is  entitled  to  pass 
such  laws,  but  the  laws  must 
be  reasonable,  equitable,  and 
fair  as  between  the  local  and 
American  fishermen,  and  that  it 
is  not  for  either  of  the  parties 
to  the  treaty  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  a  law,  but  if 
that  is  contested  it  must  be  de- 
cided by  an  impartial  authority 
before  the  law  goes  into  effect. 

"  To  give  effect  to  the  decision 
the  tribunal  has  formulated  a  series  of  provisions  under  which 
all  laws  affecting  American  fishermen  are  to  be  published  for 
two  months  before  they  go  into  operation,  and  then,  if  objected 
to  by  the  United  States,  are  to  be  referred  to  and  passed 
upon  by  a   mixt   commission  before   they   become    operative. 

"  The  result  of  this  decision  will  be  that  the 
American  fishermen  will  no  longer  be  subjected  to 
the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  power  by  their  compet- 
itors in  the  Newfoundland  legislature. 

"  There  were  six  other  questions  submitted  to  the 
tribunal,  of  which  questions  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7  were 
decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  remain- 
ing question.  No.  5,  relating  to  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  exclude  Americans  from  the  large  bays 
of  the  non-treaty  coast,  is  a  question  of  historical  in- 
terest which  was  much  discust  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  much  practi- 
cal importance,  as  our  fishermen  have  made  no 
claims  under  it  for  twenty-odd  years  past.  Upon 
that  the  tribunal  appears  to  have  made  a  compro- 
mise on  substantially  the  terms  agreed  to  in  the 
Chamberlain-Bayard  treaty  of  1888. " 


THE  GERMAN   PANIC. 


German  Sentry  of.Alsace- 
Give  him  a  volley!  " 


GERMAN  ADVANCE  ON  THE  NORTH  SEA 

THE  ARREST  of  two  Englishmen  as  spies  on  Borkum, 
the  western  extremity  of  the  German  Frisian  Islands, 
says  Mr.  William  Maxwell,  the  special  correspondent 
of  The  Daily  Mail  (London),  "must  be  regarded  as  an  open 
confession  of  German  activity  in  naval  and  military  works  of 
strategic  importance  on  the  North  Sea."  He  then  relates  an 
incident  which  he  entitles  "A  Threat  and  its  Fulfilment,"  as 
follows : 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  months  ago  Baron  Heeck- 
eren,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Dutch  diplomatic  service,  de- 
clared in  Parliament  at  The  Hague  that  the  German  Emperor 
had  written  a  letter  insisting  on  Holland  strengthening  her 
defenses  against  possible  attack  by  Great  Britain,  and  hinting 
that  in  the  event  of  failure  he  would  be  compelled  to  take 
measures  of  his  own. " 

This  keen  journalist  thinks  the  Kaiser  has  begun  to  take 
"  measures'of  his  own. "  The  Germans  are  undoubtedly  at  work, 
he  asserts,  to  make  of  Borkum'a  naval  and  military  base.  Mr. 
Maxwell  visited  that  islandja  month  before  the  arrest  of  Messrs. 
Brandon  and  Trench.  He  thus  describes  a  bit  of  land  six  miles 
long  and  two  broad : 

"  The  shore  waters   are  shallow,   but  a  great  mole,  partly 

natural  and  partly  artificial, 
stretches  out  from  the  southeast 
to  give  anchorage  for  ships. 
The  enterprise,  so  manifest  to 
every  visitor,  is  not  restricted 
to  holiday  attractions.  The  day 
is  approaching  when  Borkum 
will  be  known  not  as  a  holiday 
resort  in  the  North  Sea,  but  as 
a  fiying  base  for  naval  opera- 
tions. Tho  there  are  at  present 
no  forts  of  the  kind  to  attract 
a  '  camera  fiend, '  there  are 
works  in  progress  with  vigilant 
and  suspicious  sentinels  over 
them  and  a  little  barracks  for 
artillerymen  cautiously  tucked 
away  among  the  sand-dunes, 
over  which  is  written  on  every 
side  the  word  Verhoten  (Forbid- 
den)." 

From  his  personal  observa- 
tions he  concludes  that  at  Bor- 
kum and  other  points  adjacent 
"  operations  are  in  progress  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  Ger- 
many with  regard  to  Holland." 
He  thus  outlines  how  impor- 
tant the  independence  and  neu- 
trality of  the  Netherlands  is  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  to  the  security  of  the  British  Isles : 

"  The  independence  of  Holland  and  Belgium  is  our  first  and 
our  greatest  interest  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.     In  the  hands 


'  Here  comes  a  French  aeroplane! 
— Dur's  Elsass  (Strassburg). 


CUXHAVEN 


ONE  OF  Germany's  outposts  in  the  north  sea. 


Borkum,  the  westernmost  of  the  German  Frisians,  which  is  being  strongly  fortified. 
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of  a  hostile  Power  the  Netherlands  would  be,  as  has  often  been 
said,  a  loaded  pistol  pointed  at  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire. 
Between  Brest  and  the  Baltic  there  are  no  great  natural  har- 
bors, save  those  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  that  could  be  used 
with  effect  against  us.  If  Germany  ever  succeeds  in  controlling 
this  maritime  zone  her  capacity  for  naval,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic war  would  be  increased  a  hundredfold.  Her  ships  would 
have  secure  bases  within  easy  striking  distance  from  our  coasts  ; 
her  armies  would  have  railways  for  rapid  concentration  and  for 
outflanking  our  friends  coming  from  France,  and  her  rulers 
would  be  able  not  merely  to  paralyze  but  also  to  destroy  all 
commerce  between  the  Continent  and  the  British  Isles." 

Helgoland  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the  North  Sea.  Borkum  is  to 
be  its  Malta.  Speaking  of  the  German  "  boast  "  that  "  a  flotilla 
of  German  torpedo-boats  will  be  able  to  emerge  from  cover 
through  the  sally-port  at  Borkum  and  strike  the  British  coast 
in  six  hours,"  the  London  Mail  says  editorially: 

"With  Helgoland,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  North  Sea,  for  the 
central  ward  and  citadel,  the  German  fleet  will  have  a  maneu- 


her  action  imposes  upon  us.  We  can  not  sit  still  and  applaud 
while  she  puts  forward  every  effort  ...  to  deprive  us  of  our 
naval  supremacy." 


LET  RCSSIAX   ABSOLUTISM  BEWARE  OF  DRIVING   POVERTY  TOO  FAR. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

vering  area  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  covered  and  protected 
and  provided  with  many  exits  into  the  North  Sea.  This  is  a 
vast  and  a  practical  enterprise  worthy  of  the  creator  of  the 
imperial  German  Navy.  We  can  not  look  without  the  most 
serious  concern  upon  a  scheme  which  German  newspapers  de- 
clare will  double  the  fighting  capacity  of  their  fleet.  It  is  no 
longer  a  naval  theory  or  an  imperial  ambition.  It  is  a  hai-d 
and  dangerous  fact  which  no  amount  of  theorizing  can  explain 
away." 

It  is  practically  a  threat  and  a  warning  to  England,  the 
supremacy  of  whose  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  is  the  sole  means  of 
national  security,  and  we  read  : 

"  Germany  has,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  develop  her  naval 
resources  in  whatever  manner  and  to  whatever  extent  she 
chooses.  But  her  devouring  activity  in  the  North  Sea  and  her 
relentless  rivalry  for  naval  supremacy  can  not  leave  us  indif- 
ferent to  the  danger  that  steadily  advances  toward  our  shores. 
There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  the  challenge.  We  must  build 
and  build  and  build  again  until  this  new  and  immeasurable 
advantage  which  Germany  is  wresting  from  the  sea  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  unquestionable  supremacy  of  our  fleet. 

"  Germany  may  be  actuated  by  motives  that  concern  only  her 
own  protection.  .  .  .  But  the  most  harmless  intentions  on  the 
part  of  Germany  can  not  relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  which 


CHOLERA   AND   POLITICS   IN   RUSSIA 

THE  RAVAGES  of  cholera,  which  has  raged  in  Russia 
uninterruptedly  for  the  past  three  years  and  now  counts 
almost  78,000  victims,  is  at  last  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  entire  world,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  press  as 
an  international  menace.  Germany  and  Italy  have  had  some 
cases  of  cholera,  and  our  own  Government  has  begun  to  take 
extraordinary  precautions  at  the  ports  of  entry. 

The  epidemic  has  attacked  almost  the  entire  Russian  Empire. 
The  outlying  districts  are  hotbeds  of  the  plague,  and  so  help- 
less is  the  Health  Bureau  that  it  can  not  keep  the  epidemic 
even  out  of  the  capital  and  other  large  cities.  Since  June  20, 
there  have  been  3,188  cases  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  1,107  deaths. 
For  the  week  ending  October  3,  there  were  in  Yekaterinoslaf 
326  deaths,  in  Kief,  219,  in  Don  Cossacks  314.  In  Moscow  alone 
does  the  Health  Department  seem  to  be  sufficiently  organized 
to  resist  the  epidemic  successfully. 

To  judge  from  the  newspaper  utterances,  many  believe  that 
the  apathy  of  the  Russian  educated  classes  toward  this  national 
calamity  is  one  reason  why  the  disease  has  made  such  headway. 
Their  attitude  has  become  so  threatening  that  the  reactionary 
Novoye  Vremya,  which,  as  a  rule,  has  nothing  but  jeers  for  the 
Russian  "  intellectuals  "  and  their  ideals,  has  recently  come  out 
with  an  appeal  to  them.     To  this  the  Liberal  Riech  replies : 

"  The  people  are  in  an  abnormal  condition.  They  are  dis- 
pirited, dejected,  and  apathetic.  Only  a  guaranty  of  rights  and 
liberty  can  raise  the  majority  to  a  normal  state,  and  produce 
in  our  intelligent  classes  the  habit  of  fulfilling  their  duty.  The 
Novoye  Vremya,  in  interpreting  our  explanation  of  the  indiffer- 
ent attitude  of  the  Russian  intellectual  classes,  maintains  that 
our  explanation  is  tantamount  to  saying,  '  If  you  want  us  to 
fight  the  cholera,  give  us  a  real  English  or  French  constitution 
at  once.  Otherwise  Russia  will  be  abandoned  to  the  epidemic 
and  will  be  transformed  into  a  desolate  wilderness. '  We  said 
no  such  thing.  We  merely  stated  the  sad  but  unfortunately 
indubitable  fact,  that  the  educated  Russians  are  unwilling  to- 
work  against  the  epidemic  in  the  official  organizations  under 
the  conditions  of  work  now  prevailing  there.  This  fact  has 
been  repeatedly  established.  Not  long  ago  we  printed  in  our 
columns  the  very  instructive  remarks  made  by  the  pro-rector  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  University  on  this  question. 

"  The  official  papers  ask  the  public  to  fight  the  cholera.  What 
shall  they  fight  it  with  ?  With  newspaper  appeals  ?  We  point 
out  the  inadequacy  of  such  means.  It  is  impossible  to  create 
artificially  a  spirit  [which  'does  not  exist  because  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  very  same  reactionaries  and  their  journalistic 
representatives  who  are  now  invoking  that  spirit  to  fight  the 
epidemic  sweeping  over  our  country. 

"  There  is  good  reason  for  the  general  apathy  of  the  people, 
a  reason  to  which  you  reactionaries  can  not  point  with  pride  at 
the  present  moment,  when  the  evil  is  so  near  your  own  door 
that  you  are  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to  make  the  intelli- 
gent element  public-spirited.  You  managed  to  make  even  the 
new  order  hopeless  with  the  aid  of  your  so-called  nationalism. 
You  managed  to  make  enemies  of  many  peoples  living  in  Russia, 
who  had  either  never  been,  or  had  long  ceased  to  be,  our  ene- 
mies. You  reactionaries  are  reaping  the  fruit  of  what  you 
sowed.  The  devastation  you  see  about  you  is  of  your  own 
creation.  The  desolate  wilderness  you  are  beginning  to  per- 
ceive about  you,  which  is  making  you  so  anxious  and  nervous, 
is  nothing  but  the  faint  shadow  of  what  may  overtake  you  in 
the  future. 

"  We  believe  your  triumph,  the  triumph  of  reaction,  will  soon 
end.  We  believe  so  because  we  believe  in  a  better  future  for 
Russia,  because  we  believe  in  the  glorious  ideals  of  the  Russian 
intellectual  classes.  And  we  also  believe  in  their  ability  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  good  of  others,  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  Beware  of  invoking  the  ideals  of  the  Russian  intel- 
lectuals, which  you  long  ago  forgot!  You  may  find  you  have 
roused  a  spirit  you  can  not  control !  " — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


PERIL  FROM   RURAL  INSANITATION 

THAT  THE  city  has  become  actually  more  sanitary  than 
the  country  may  seem  a  surprizinj?  thing-  to  those  who 
have  been  going  from  city  to  country  in  search  of 
health.  The  country  may  still  be  more  healthful  than  the  city, 
and  yet  have  plague-spots  here  and  there  that  sanitation  should 
purify,  and,  in  fact,  the  next  point  of  attack  in  sanitary  prog- 
ress is  the  rural  district,  says  Dr.  Allen  W.  Freeman,  assist- 
ant health  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Medical  Association  and  printed  in  its 
Journal  (Chicago,  August  27).  Recent  years,  Dr.  Freeman 
tells  us,  have  witnessed  great  changes  for 
the  better  in  the  hygiene  of  cities,  placing 
them  in  advance  of  the  country  in  this  re- 
gard.    He  says : 

"  Effective  health  departments  have  been 
organized,  and  the  effect  of  measures  such 
as  the  supervision  of  w^ater-  and  milk-sup- 
plies, the  visiting  nurse  and  the  tubercu- 
losis dispensary,  medical  inspection  of  schools 
and  the  accurate  control  of  contagious  dis- 
eases has  been  so  pronounced  as  to  place 
their  v^^ork  on  a  firm  basis,  and  to  insure  its 
continuance  and  extension.  While  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  cities,  the  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  and  the  methods  of  work 
more  or  less  standardized.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  are  within  sight  of  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  munici- 
pal sanitation. 

"  While  these  facts  are  true  of  the  cities, 
in  those  States  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
no  such  condition  exists  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. They  remain  as  they  have  been  for 
years,  without  efficient  organization,  depend- 
ing on  the  methods  and  beliefs  of  thirty  years 
ago.  In  only  a  few  States  is  there  adequate 
supervision  of  the  rural  communities ;  only  a 
few  States  require  the  reporting  of  even  the 
most  dangerous  of  contagious  diseases,  and 
in  most  cases  what  activity  there  is  in  the 
country  districts  is  confined  to  the  control  of 
smallpox,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever,  with 
occasional  attention  to  a  flagrant  nuisance. 
The  vast  contributions  of  modern  science  to 
the  prevention  of  disease  are  for  the  most  part  lost  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  for  the  lack  of  organization  and  education. " 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  contrast  ?  They  are,  in  the 
main,  Dr.  Freeman  thinks,  so  obvious  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.     He  states  them  thus : 

"  There  is  in  the  first  place  a  greater  survival  of  the  individ- 
ualistic idea  of  life  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  Govern- 
ment touches  the  life  of  the  individual  in  the  country  to  a 
limited  degree  only.  His  personal  liberty,  so  called,  is  seldom 
invaded.  He  is,  and  he  considers  himself  to  be,  a  law  unto 
himself.  In  the  city  the  communal  idea  prevails  ;  no  man  lives 
unto  himself  alone ;  government  is  at  the  elbow  of  every  citizen. 
In  the  second  place,  the  very  isolation  of  the  country  makes  it 
almost  impossible  in  the  circumstances  to  educate  the  country 
people  in  the  importance  of  health  measures.  A  single  success- 
ful campaign  against  measles  or  diphtheria  or  impure  milk 
will  generally  convince  the  people  of  the  city  of  the  importance 
of  health  measures.  As  such  a  campaign  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible under  present  conditions  in  the  country,  education  comes 
more  slowly  and  the  support  of  health  measures  is  always  more 
doubtful.  In  the  third  place,  the  contrast  between  country  and 
city  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  health  measures  are  more 
obviously  necessary  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  The 
crowded  city  demands  health  protection.  Where  our  nearest 
neighbor  lives  half  a  mile  away  he  may  suffer  from  a  wide 
variety  of  diseases  and  we  may  never  feel  the  danger,  but  where 
we  are  separated  from  contagious  disease  only  by  the  partition 


HE   POINTS  THE   WAY  TO  RURAL  SANI- 
TARY  REFORM. 

Dr.  Allen  W.  Freeman  declares  that 
the  unsanitary  conditions  in  som^  lo 
calities  are  "  almost  unbelievable. 


wall  of  an  apartment  house,  we  feel  the  necessity  for  and  yield 
more  readily  to  preventive  measures." 

These  reasons,  of  course,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single 
statement  that  effective  sanitation  is  more  difficult  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  the  city.  There  is  thus  more  need  to  begin  the 
work  soon  and  to  do  it  thoroughly.  It  should  not  be  neglected, 
for  the  health  of  both  city  and  country  depends  largely  on 
rural  sanitation.  Practically  all  the  food-products  of  the  city. 
Dr.  Freeman  reminds  us,  come  from  remote  country  districts. 
A  single  case  of  typhoid  on  a  dairy  farm  may  infect  a  whole 
city.     To  quote  further : 

"  The  farm  is  the  point  of  attack,  and  ...  is  the  unit  both 
in  the  spread  and  prevention  of  infection. 
Each  farm  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
separate  community,  with  its  own  popula- 
tion, its  own  problems  of  sanitation,  and  its 
own  forces  for  good  and  evil.  The  work  we 
would  do  for  the  improvement  of  rural  con- 
ditions of  sanitation  must  be  done  for  the 
improvement  of  the  farm." 

Recent  studies  of  farm  hygiene,  Dr.  Free- 
man assures  us,  reveal  conditions  in  some 
localities  that  are  "almost  unbelievable." 
Sanitary  arrangements,  even  the  most  prim- 
itive, are  the  exception.  Wells  are  carelessly 
dug  and  without  protection,  while  the  absence 
of  running  water  makes  effectual  cleanliness 
difficult.  "  The  amount  of  water  used  per 
capita  per  day  is  exceedingly  small."  This  is 
not  a  description  of  the  average  American 
farm,  yet  it  holds.  Dr.  Freeman  tells  us,  for 
thousands  of  farms  that  he  has  inspected  in 
Virginia,  and  conditions  in  remote  places  all 
over  the  country  are  in  many  cases  no  better. 
It  would  seem  that  to  call  attention  to  such  a 
state  of  things  would  be  to  remedy  it ;  yet  it 
is  not  so.  Insanitary  habits  are  ingrained 
and  are  altered  with  difficulty.  Dr.  Free- 
man advises  personal  missionary  work.  He 
thinks  that  "  in  attempting  to  solve  this 
problem  in  the  State  of  Virginia  we  could 
well  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  modern  in- 
dustrial enterprise, "  for  "  the  problem  of  a  man  who  would  teach 
the  people  proper  sanitation  is  not  essentially  different  from 
the  problem  of  the  man  who  would  sell  them  a  book,  or  a 
safety  razor,  or  induce  them  to  buy  an  improved  churn."  The 
first  question  "  is  that  of  advertising,  or,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  it,  of  education."     He  continues: 

"  The  forms  of  publicity  to  be  used  in  this  educational  cam- 
paign are  varied,  and  practically  all  of  them  are  to-day  being 
used  in  common  by  commercial  and  health  organizations.  Press 
notices,  which  are  easily  secured  at  small  cost  by  a  proper 
press-agent,  are  of  enormous  value ;  special  stories  are  gladly 
carried  by  newspapers  if  they  do  not  carry  too  much  self-ad- 
vertisement ;  bill-boards,  magazine  stories  and  articles,  and 
special  publications  of  various  health  departments  are  being 
used  daily  in  this  work.  In  addition,  lectures,  exhibits,  special 
railroad  exhibit  cars,  demonstrations  in  railway  stations  and 
public  places,  all  have  their  place  and  all  are  being  used  by 
public-health  agencies. 

"  But  these  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient.  They  arouse 
the  interest  or  excite  the  curiosity  of  those  whom  we  wish  to 
reach,  but  they'do  not  give  the  individual  the  necessary  impulse 
for  immediate  action.  We  must  have  something  more  personal, 
more  direct  and  impelling,  to  obtain  the  results  that  are 
necessary. " 

This  sort  of  personal  work  has  been  begun  in  Virginia  in 
connection  with  the  eradication  of  the  hookworm,  but  it  would 
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Illustrations 'used  by  courtesy  of  *-The  National  <ieot,'raphie  Matrazine." 
GETTING    A   DRINK   IN    CENTRAL    ARIZONA,    BV    CRUSHING    THE    PULP 
OF   A  DECAPITATED  BISNAGA. 


A    PAPAGO    INDIAN    DRINKING    FROM    A   CACTUS 


NATURE'S    KINDLY    PROVISION    FOR   DESERT    TRAVELERS. 


be  equally  valuable,  of  course,  in  any  other  kind  of  rural  sani- 
tary work.  Rural  district  inspectors,  each  covering  an  area  of 
four  or  five  counties,  and  armed  w^ith  microscopes,  simple 
remedies,  and  proper  literature,  visit  the  local  physicians  and 
with  their  cooperation  go  through  the  farming  regions,  talk 
with  the  parents,  examine  the  children,  inspect  schools,  and 
give  public  lectures  and  demonstrations.  This  detail  work  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  informing  and  interesting  whole 
communities,  and  we  may  expect  that  other  States  will  copy 
it.  Only  in  some  such  systematic  way  will  the  problem  of 
country  hygiene  be  completely  solved. 


"  Cane-wax,  thus  obtained,  is  white  or  pale  yellow ;  it  much 
resembles  in  appearance  Carnauba  wax,  as  also  in  its  hard- 
ness and  high  melting-point.  The  dried  slimy  residues  contain 
10  to  12  per  cent,  of  it,  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  to  justify 
the  industrial  treatment  of  these  residues." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  MYSTERY   OF   QUICKSAND 


M' 


WAX   FROM  SUGAR-CANE 

MORE  AND  MORE  of  the  residues  of  industrial  proc- 
esses, that  used  to  be  thrown  away,  are  being  found 
to  contain  some  useful  substance.  In  some  cases  the 
value  of  what  was  originally  considered  a  "  by-product "  has 
come  to  exceed  that  of  the  primary  product  itself.  The  residues 
of  sugar-refining  have  now  been  discovered  to  contain  a  valu- 
able waxy  substance,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  its  ex- 
traction on  a  commercial  scale.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  (Paris)  : 

"  When  a  section  of  sugar-cane  is  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  seen  that  from  the  epidermis  exude  little  protuber- 
ances, straight  or  curved  and  disposed  perpendicularly  to  the 
surface.  These  are  made  of  wax,  which,  with  other  waxy  sub- 
stances, contained  in  other  parts  of  the  plant,  pass  into  the 
juice  in  the  process  of  its  extraction.  The  lime  used  in  almost 
all  refineries  carries  them  away  in  the  refuse  of  the  precipita- 
tion process,  from  which  the  idea  of  rescuing  them  has  recently 
been  broached. 

"  For  this  purpose,  the  slimy  residue  is  placed  in  a  receptacle 
where  it  undergoes  a  fermentation  which  destroys  the  fatty 
matters  without  attacking  the  wax  ;  the  substance  is  then  dried 
in  the  sun  and  afterward  in  a  current  of  warm  air  or  in  a  fur- 
nace. The  dry  product  is  crusht  and  treated  with  benzine  or 
carbon  disulfid.  The  wax  thus  obtained  is  then  refined  by  being 
extracted  anew  with  petroleum  essence,  and  then  by  filtration 
through  clay  or  animal  black.  The  residue  of  this  extraction 
may  be  utilized  as  a  lubricant  or  treated  to  obtain  the  sugar 
which  it  still  contains. 


ANY  inquirers,  reading  or  hearing  of  the  dangerous 
and  mysterious  qualities  of  quicksands,  have  sought 
in  vain  to  find  the  difference  between  these  and  ordi- 
nary expanses  of  sand.  Why  do  they  engulf  the  unwary  ?  An 
answer  to  this  question  is  difficult  to  obtain  and  is  generally 
unsatisfactory  when  found.  In  a  lecture  on  the  properties  of 
sand,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London,  Charles  E. 
S.  Phillips  tells  us  that  the  difference  between  quicksand  and 
other  sand  is  accidental  rather  than  fundamental.  He  says,  as 
reported  in  Nature  (London,  August  25)  : 

"  A  certain  amount  of  unnecessary  mystery  seems  to  sur- 
round this  matter.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  grains  of 
quicksands  appear  to  be  in  no  way  extraordinary.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  remains  that  sand  in  certain  localities  upon  the 
coast  readily  gives  way  under  a  load.  Instances  are  recorded 
where  a  cart  driven  over  a  wet  shore  has  rapidly  disappeared 
below  the  surface.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this 
is  due  to  a  soft  underlying  layer  of  clay  or  mud,  which  no  doubt 
in  some  instances  is  the  true  explanation.  Mr.  Carus-Wilson, 
who  is  an  expert  in  these  matters,  pointed  out  to  me  recently, 
however,  that  another  factor  may  be  the  imprisoning  of  gas 
between  the  grains,  due  to  decomposition  of  organic  matter. 

"  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  surface  in  so  good 
a  contact  with  wet  sand  that  the  air  is  excluded  will  be  held 
fast  by  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  further,  that  an  object  so 
situated,  and  tilted  this  way  and  that,  will  rapidly  become  em- 
bedded and  swallowed  up.  It  is  by  this  simple  process  that 
the  celebrated  Goodwin  Sands  have  claimed  so  many  victims. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  vessels  stranded  upon  them,  how- 
ever, float  safely  off  on  the  rising  tide,  but  now  and  then  one 
is  caught  and  doomed.  In  the  past  they  have  been  responsible 
for  many  a  shipping  tragedy ;  and  there  is  a  pathetic  interest 
attaching  to  the  fact  that  ribs  and  other  remains  of  ships,  long 
lost  and  forgotten,  sometimes  reappear  for  a  time  above  the 
surface.  Since  the  advent  of  steam,  it  is  happily  a  rare  occur- 
rence for  a  vessel  to  be  lost  upon  a  sandbank. 
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"  In  1849  boring  operations  were  carried 
out  on  the  Goodwins  by  the  engineering'  staff 
of  Trinity  House.  The  Deputy  Master  and 
Brethren,  whose  generous  offer  of  assist- 
ance on  all  matters  relating  to  this  subject 
I  gratefully  acknowledge,  have  kindly  lent 
a  model  made  at  the  time,  which  shows  the 
nature  of  the  sand  found  at  increasing 
depths.  Solid  chalk  was  reached  at  80  feet 
below  the  surface." 


THIRST-QUENCHING   DES- 
ERT PLANTS 

A  CCOUNTS  of  plants  resorted  to  by 
.  /-\  thirsty  travelers  in  the  desert  for 
•^  -^^  their  abundant  juices  are  frequent- 
ly found  in  popular  works,  often,  unfortu- 
nately, more  or  less  apocryphal.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  but  authoritative  summary  is 
from  an  article  in  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine  (Washington,  August),  enti- 
tled "  Notes  on  the  Deserts  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  "  and  abstracted  from  a 
recent  Carnegie  Institution  publication 
written  by  the  director  of  the  Department 
of  Botanical  Research,  Dr.  Daniel  T. 
McDougal.     We  read : 

"  The  Indian  and  the  desert  traveler  of  ten 
seek  relief  in  the  juices  of  plants  when 
water  fails.  The  fruits  of  some  of  the 
prickly-pears  are  slightly  juicy,  the  stems 
of  the  same  plant  or  the  great  trunks  of 
the  saguaro  contain  much  sap,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  bitter,  and  while  it  would 
save  life,  in  extremity,  yet  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  use. 

"  The  barrel  cactus,  or  bisnaga  (Echino- 
cactus),  however,  contains  within  its  great 
spiny  cylinders  a  fair  substitute  for  good 
water.  To  get  at  this  easily  one  must  be 
armed  with  a  stout  knife  or  an  ax  with 
which  to  decapitate  the  plant,  which  is 
done  by  cutting  away  a  section  from  the 
top.  Lacking  a  suitable  tool,  the  thirsty 
traveler  may  burn  the  spines  from  the  out- 
side of  the  bisnaga  by  applying  a  lighted 
match,  and  then  crush  the  top  with  a  heavy 
stone.  This  or  other  means  is  taken  to  re- 
move a  section  six  to  eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Next  a  green  stake  is  obtained  from  some  shrub  or  tree 
that  is  free  from  bitter  substances,  and  with  this  or  with  the  ax 
the  white  tissue  of  the  interior  is  pounded  to  a  pulp  and  a  cavity 
that  would  hold  two  gallons  is  formed.  Squeezing  the  pulp  be- 
tween the  hands  into  this  cavity  will  give  from  three  to  six 
pints  of  a  drinkable  liquid  that  is  far  from  unpleasant  and  is 
generally  a  few  degrees  cooler  than  the  air, 

"  Scouting  Indians  have  long  used  the  bisnaga,  and  a  drink 
may  be  obtained  in  this  manner  by  a  skilled  operator  in  five  to 
ten  minutes.  Some  travelers  are  inclined  to  look  with  much 
disfavor  on  the  liquid  so  obtained,  but  it  has  been  used  without 
discomfort  by  members  of  expeditions  from  the  Desert  Labora- 
tory. That  it  is  often  preferred  by  Indians  to  fair  water  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Whipple  Expedition  found  the 
Mohaves  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bill  Williams  River,  in  1853, 
cooking  ducks  and  other  birds  in  the  juice  of  these  plants  by 
means  of  heated  stones  dropt  into  the  cavity  containing  the  pulp. 

"The  sap  of  the  saguaro  (Cereus  giganteus)  and  of  other 
cacti  contains  bitter  substances  that  make  it  impossible  to  be 
used  to  allay  thirst  by  man,  altho  it  may  be  given  to  burros. 
A  supply  is  usually  obtained  by  felling  the  heavy  trunk  and 
elevating  the  ends  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  while  the 
middle  is  allowed  to  sag  lower  over  a  bucket  or  vessel  that  has 
been  suitably  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  below.  A  cut  is 
made  above  the  bucket  to  allow  the  liquid  to  escape,  while  the 
process  is  hastened  somewhat  by  building  a  fire  under  the  ends. 


"The  experiences  of  the  expeditions  from 
the  Desert  Laboratory  made  it  evident  that 
a  still  or  condenser,  by  which  even  a  small 
quantity  of  drinkable  water  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  abundant  sap  of  these  plants 
or  from  alkaline  waters,  would  greatly  fa- 
cilitate field-work.  After  some  experiment, 
one  was  designed  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes,  in 
which  the  cactus  pulp  or  liquid  to  be  distilled 
is  placed  in  a  boiler  of  prest  steel.  This 
apparatus  is  now  used  by  the  laboratory 
parties  while  at  work  in  the  deserts.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  several  gallons  per  day,  which 
enables  a  party  to  make  an  extended  stay 
at  a  locality  where  the  untreated  water  is 
undrinkable. " 
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GIANT    CACTUS    IN    THE   SANTA    CATALINA 
MOUNTAINS. 

The  openings  in  the  trunk  and  branches 
lead  to  large  sac-shaped  cavities,  originally 
excavated  by  woodpeckers  for  nests,  and 
afterward  occupied  by  several  other  species, 
as  well  as  colonies  of  honey  bees.  This 
specimen  is  40  feet  tall. 


\HE  REFORMATION  of  our  meth- 
ods of  using  the  testimony  of  scien- 
tific experts,  so  that  it  will  be  of 
real  value  to  courts,  now  seems  to  be  as- 
sured in  at  least  twenty  States,  we  are  told 
by  an  editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine 
(New  York,  August).     Says  this  paper: 

"The  old  disgraceful  conditions  are 
doomed  because  it  has  been  finally  realized 
that  they  are  standing  in  the  way  of  justice. 
The  bills  being  prepared  for  legislative 
action  all  seem  to  be  on  the  one  plan  of  get- 
ting such  testimony  from  a  witness  called 
by  the  court,  paid  by  the  State  or  county, 
and  absolutely  independent  of  prosecution  or 
defense — as  nearly  impartial  as  human  plans 
can  make  it  in  our  present  state  of  imper- 
fection and  fallibility.  There  may  be  de- 
fects in  the  bills,  no  doubt  there  are,  for 
no  human  action  is  perfect ;  but  it  must  be 
confest  that  no  better  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested so  far  and  that  some  of  the  ablest 
physicians  and  lawyers  have  given  the  sub- 
ject very  serious  consideration.  The  ac- 
cused and  prosecutor  can  employ  all  the  ex- 
perts they  desire  to  help  in  the  conduct  of 
the  case,  but  such  men  will  now  be  openly 
acknowledged  as  hired  partizans  who  can 
not  occupy  the  witness  chair. 

"  The  proposed  laws  exclude  the  partizan 
expert  and,  as  the  court  is  not  presumed  to 
know  who  are  competent,  confine  the  choice 
to  a  list  supplied  by  a  reputable  body,  say  a  local  medical 
society  in  the  case  of  medical  cases.  An  engineering  or 
chemical  society  should  similarly  nominate  experts  for  their 
particular  lines.  To  eliminate!  the  dangers  of  officialism  and 
the  exclusion  of  experts  from  abroad  or  of  new  men  not  yet 
recognized  as  expert,  there  should  be  provision  for  the  court 
calling  any  man  jointly  requested  by  the  defense  and  prosecu- 
tion if  it  so  desires.  We  presume  this  will  come  in  time — if 
not  already  provided  for  in  the  twenty  States  now  studying  the 
matter;  but  even  if  there  is  no  such  provision,  it  is  no  ground 
for  opposition,  as  the  measures  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  the 
present  horrors  that  every  one  should  demand  the  early  enact- 
ment of  the  bills.  Their  passage  will  prevent  the  miscarriages 
of  justice  which  have  so  disgraced  American  jurisprudence." 


CONCRETE  PILLARS  BY  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE— In  Ger- 
many concrete  pillars  and  piles  are  now  being  cast  in  a  rapidly 
whirling  cylindrical  mold,  which  packs  the  concrete  into  a  crust, 
leaving  a  hollow  center.  The  results  are  said  to  be  far  superior 
to  those  reached  by  any  other  method.  Says  a  writer  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris)  : 

"  The  manufacture  of  columns,  and  even  of  piles,  from  reen- 
forced  concrete  has  now  entered  into  current  practise,  but  the 
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columns  of  this  kind  made  by  the  firm  of 
Otto  &  Schlosser,  of  Meissen,  Saxony,  are  re- 
markable for  the  very  original  process  used 
in  their  preparation. 

"  These  columns  are  hollow,  and  a  rotative 
machine  using  centrifugal  force  is  used  to 
make  them.  In  a  mold  of  wood  covered  with 
sheet  iron,  open  at  the  ends,  is  first  placed  a 
reenforcement  composed  of  longitudinal  steel 
rods  connected  by  a  spiral  of  iron  wire.  .  .  . 
A  proper  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  cement- 
mortar  and  asbestos-fiber  is  then  turned  into 
the  mold  [and]  ...  it  is  placed  in  a  special 
machine  .  .  .  which  gives  it  a  rotary  motion 
of  500  to  1,000  turns  a  minute.  The  plastic 
mass  is  thus  thrown  against  the  walls  of  the 
mold,  burying  the  reenforcing  rods,  and  the 
violence  of  the  centrifugal  force  produces  a 
compression  of  the  layer  of  reenforced  con- 
crete thus  formed.  The  surplus  water  also 
is  prest  from  the  concrete  by  this  means. 

"  The  time  of  treatment  varies  from  10  to 
15  minutes,  according  to  the  thickness  that  it 
is  desired  to  give  to  the  layer.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  time,  the  mold  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  whirling-machine,  but  it 
must  of  course  be  left  in  place  long  enough 
for  the  concrete  to  set  completely,  which  will 
take  place  in  from  12  to  24  hours.  The  col- 
umn is  then  buried  under  a  layer  of  wet  sand, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  harden  slowly  for  three 
to  four  weeks.  Different  thicknesses  may 
be  given  to  different  parts  of  the  crust  by 
inclining  the  mold  properly  during  its  rotation,  the  plastic 
mass  tending  to  move  toward  the  lowest  point.  Columns  of 
this  kind  are  made  up  to  lengths  of  45  feet,  with  diameters  of  6 
to  15  inches  and  a  thickness  of  crust  of  one  to  three  or  four 
mches.  They  are  strong  and  elastic. " — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


WE  HAVE   MADE  A  FETISH  OF  BOOKS. 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  believes  we  are 
sacrificing  the  eyes  of  our  school-chil- 
dren to  a  worship  of  the  printed  page. 


OVER-USE  OF  THE  EYES  IN  EDUCATION 

/4RE  WE  making  too  much  use  of  the  printed  page  in  edu- 
t-\^  cative  processes  ?  That  close  attention  to  books  for  six 
-^  ^-  to  eight  hours  a  day,  with  incidental  reading  and  wri- 
ting, is  responsible  for  the  destructive  processes  that  are  in- 
juring our  children's  eyes,  is  maintained  by  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis, 
of  Buffalo,  in  a  paper  on  "  Conservation  of  Vision  "  read  before 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
"We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  bespectacled  nation,"  Dr.  Lewis 
thinks ;  and  by  this  use  of  corrective  lenses  we  are  not  going 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  must  lessen  the  hours  of  work 
during  which  the  eyes  are  subjected  to  strain.     He  says: 

"  The  labor-unions  have  wisely  limited  the  working  day  to 
eight  hours  for  strong  men  whose  body  tissues  are  developed 
and  resistant,  while  we  compel  the  child  at  the  formative  period 
of  his  life  to  use  his  most  vital  and  impressionable  eye-struc- 
tures as  much  as  eight  hours,  and  'permit  him  to  use  them  in 
clofe,  taxing  work  for  ten  hours  or  more  a  day.  His  eyes  will 
no  more  tolerate  such  unwarrantable  abuse  than  will  his  muscles 
or  his  brain.  Something  must  in  time  give  way,  and  usually 
it  is  the  retaining  coat  which  gives  form  and  stability  to  the 
globe. 

"  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  are  not  getting  at  the  root  of 
the  matter  at  all.  We  have  reasons  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  splendid  advances  that  have  been  made  in  pedagogic 
methods  during  the  last  few  years.  Practical  work  is  being 
introduced  in  the  school,  such  as  printing  and  industrial  and 
domestic  science,  but  in  the  fundamentals  we  are  still  teaching 
largely  through  the  method  of  the  printed  page.  We  have 
made  a  fetish  of  books.  We  have  become  a  reading  rather  than 
a  thinking  people.  We  have  come  to  believe  that  the  most 
effective  way  in  which  knowledge  can  be  communicated  from 
one  person  to  another  is  through  the  medium  of  the  printed 
page,  while  it  is  in  fact  an  indirect  route  to  the  mind.  A  pic- 
ture of  a  thing — and  especially  of  a  thing  in  action — becomes 
almost  immediately  a  thought.  The  printed  word  is  not  the 
thing  itself.     It  is  not  even  the  symbol  of  the  thing,  as  is  an 


Egyptian  hieroglyph  or  the  crude  sketch  of 
one  of  our  aborigines.  It  consists  of  a  group 
of  arbitrarily  chosen  forms  which  placed  in 
certain  combinations — more  or  less  variable 
as  we  modify  our  spelling — represents  the 
symbol  of  the  thing.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  number  of  mental  processes  that  are  re- 
quired to  enable  a  child  to  grasp  the  idea 
which  the  word  is  intended  to  convey.  .  .  . 
That  which  requires  a  page  of  description  is 
told  in  much  less  than  half  the  time  required 
to  read  it — and  all  of  this  and  much  more,  if 
seen,  is  comprehended  at  a  glance.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
the  gesture,  the  human  interest  conveyed, 
are  all  interpretative.  With  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, still  another  additional  mental  process 
is  exacted,  and  we  find  our  students  after 
two,  three,  or  four  years  devoted  to  the  study 
of  French  or  German  disappointed  and  un- 
happy to  find  that  it  is  to  them  a  dead  lan- 
guage and  that  the  result  of  their  labor  is  a 
book  knowledge  only ;  while  a  little  gamin 
from  Palermo  or  Budapest  will  pick  up  a 
useful  vernacular  in  the  streets  to  which  he 
will  add  a  richness  of  slang,  and,  thereby,  of 
vitality,  that  we  may  envy,  but  can  never 
hope  to  attain." 

We  must  realize.  Dr.  Lewis  goes  on  to  say, 
that  there  is  another  and  a  more  direct  way 
of  getting  at  the  intelligence  of  the  child, 
than  that  which  we  commonly  employ.  We 
have  too  many  books  ;  too  many  studies  ;  not  enough  athletics 
of  the  right  sort ;  not  enough  training  in  mental  agility  and 
logical  thinking.  We  should  teach  real  values ;  not  their 
symbols ;  and  we  should  make  our  teaching  more  direct  and 
personal.     He  goes  on : 

"  These  are  neither  visionary  nor  theoretical  ideas  to  which  I 
am  giving  expression.  They  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  real 
philosophy  of  Froebel.  They  have  found  expression  with  mar- 
velously  satisfactory  results  in  our  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing schools.  We  have  used  them  to  some  extent,  tho  not  nearly 
enough,  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  but  in  their  fullest  develop- 
ment and  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  schools  for  the  men- 
tally slow.  I  saw  a  chosen  group  of  the  laggards  in  a  school 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  a  gymnastic  class  following  the  rapidly 
given  orders  of  the  instructor  in  the  game  '  Simon  Says  '  and 
then  imitating  the  equally  swift  motions  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
without  a  word  of  command.  It  was  evident  that  the  training 
in  quick  coordination,  in  mental  alertness,  and  in  fixity  of  at- 
tention was  vastly  more  effective  than  any  corresponding 
amount  of  book  work  could  possibly  be.  If  this  were  true  of 
those  whose  responses  were  slow,  how  much  better  proportion- 
ally would  it  have  been  with  children  of  active  mentality  ? 
Lest  I  may  seem  to  be  wandering  from  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, let  me  say  that  the  conclusions  exprest  are  not  only 
relevant,  but  they  are  an  essential  part  of  my  thesis.  At  the 
request  of  "the  Association  of  Women  Principals  of  New  York 
City,  a  number  of  eminent  oculists  made  a  careful  examination 
of  existing  conditions  and  formulated  certain  recommendations 
which  they  urged  should  be  adopted.  These  recommendations 
were  referred  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  a  special 
committee  of  two  whose  judicious  and  thoughtful  summary  of 
the  whole  matter  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

"  The  subject  of  the  paper  to  be  used  in  the  school-books,  the 
type,  the  position  of  the  child,  the  lighting,  are  all  considered, 
not  only  with  the  judgment  of  men  of  trained  minds,  but  with 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  experienced  teacher.  '  It  is  im- 
possible,' says  this  committee,  '  to  dispense  with  the  teaching 
of  reading  and  writing. '  It  is  impossible,  undoubtedly,  and  also 
undesirable.  But  is  it  impracticable  to  limit  very  largely  the 
amount  of  reading  and  writing,  in  that  way  not  only  saving  the 
eyes  from  unwarrantable  use,  but,  by  limiting  the  hours  of 
work,  leaving  some  time  for  the  study  of  the  fundamental 
things  of  life? 

"  In  the  report  occur  these  words :  '  Your  committee  believe 
that  this  question  can  not  be  settled  by  educators,  publishers, 
or  printers,  but  should  be  determined  by  oculists.'  .  .  .  'The 
latter  have  never  made  an  extended  investigation  of  the  subject 
and  hence  can  only  give  expert  opinion  which  is  not  based  on 
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•evidence.  An  investigation  should  determine  the  exact  extent 
to  which  calendered  paper  is  used,  the  effect  of  such  paper  on 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  pupils  work- 
ing continuously  at  books  made  of  such  paper — and  how  often 
a  day  they  do  so. '  " 

To  give  the  work  of  such  a  committee  a  practical  value,  it 
should  be  carried  out,  says  Dr.  Lewis,  by  oculists  in  conjunc- 
tion with  educators,  publishers,  and  printers,  and  he  tells  us 
that  the  prospect  is  good  that  this  will  be  done.  Committees 
of  other  medical  and  educational  bodies  are  cooperating  to  the 
same  end  and  it  is  probable  that  the  question  with  which  we 
have  opened  this  article  will  sqon  be  authoritatively  settled. 


partment  of  Agriculture  (Washington,   1910)  that  it  possesses 
valuable  properties.     We  read  : 

"  It  contains  less  fat  and  protein  than  rice  bran,  but  a  higher 
percentage  of  starch.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  stuffing  ma- 
terial in  the  manufacture  of  sausage.  A  considerable  amount 
of  the  polish  made  in  this  country  is  exported  to  Germany, 
where  it  is  made  into  buttons.  .  .  .  Rice  polish,  when  substi- 
tuted for  part  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  in  a  ration  for  steers  at 
the  Texas  Station,  resulted  in  increasing  the  rate  of  gain,  while 
the  cost  of  the  gain  was  slightly  reduced.  ...  In  five  experi- 
ments at  the  Alabama  Station  rice  polish  was  found  superior  to 
corn  meal  in  feeding  pigs.  One  pound  of  gain  required  only 
3.73  pounds  of  rice  polish,  as  compared  with  4.74  pounds  of  corn 
meal.  Hence,  78.6  pounds  of  the  polish  are  equal  to  100  pounds 
of  corn  meal." 
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PARIS   PREPARING   FOR   THE  NEXT 

FLOOD 

^HE  PARISIANS  are  determined  that  the  next  flood 
that  comes  their  way  will  not  do  the  damage  that  has 
been  charged  to  the  accoun,t  of  that  of  1910.  The  last 
flood  of  equal  size  occurred  there  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  ; 
and  the  next,  be  it  in  two  centuries  or  two  years,  will  do  as 
little  harm  as  it  may.  A  Government  commission  has  just  de- 
cided on  the  expenditure  of  somewhat  more  than  $40,000,000  in 
engineering  works  that  are  expected  both  to  make  great  floods 
less  likely  in  the  future  and  to  reduce  their 
capacity  for  doing  damage  if  they  do  come. 
The  report  of  the  commission  is  summarized 
in  La  Nature  (August  13,  1910).  After 
noting  that  the  lower  quarters  of  Paris  fared 
better  this  year  than  they  did  250  years  ago, 
owing  to  the  better  system  of  flood-warn- 
ings, the  Commission  advises  supplementary 
precautions,  such  as  doubling  the  observa- 
tions taken  by  registering  apparatus,  and  the 
automatic  transmission  of  the  indications  of 
these  apparatus  to  the  central  service  at 
Paris.     Further : 

"  The  minute  investigations  of  the  commis- 
sion bore  upon  all  the  public  works  having  to 
do  with  the  local  protection  of  Paris  and  on  all 
the  varieties  of  public  service  injured  or 
threatened  in  1910.  ...  Its  investigations 
extended  to  70  suburban  communes.  After 
having  recapitulated  the  local  operations 
susceptible  of  being  promptly  carried  in- 
to effect,  but  which  do  not  assure  complete 
protection,  it  proceeds  to  vaster  operations 
that  may  assure  such  protection  by  lower- 
ing flood  levels — afforestation  ;  absorption 
pits  ;  reservoirs  in  the  hills  or  on  the  plains  ; 
the  control  of  certain  watercourses  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  superposition  of 
flood-waves,  which  are  the  most  active  fac- 
tors in  great  inundations ;  and  the  deepening  of  the  Seine. 
Finally  it  has  determined  upon  the  enlargement  of  the 
tributary  of  La  Mounaie,  the  reconstruction  of  four  bridges, 
,  ,  .  the  dredging  out  of  the  Seine  between  Suresnes  and 
Bougival, 'and  a  cut-off,  open  to  navigation  on  the  Marne 
from  Annet  to  Epinay.  The  Government  and  the  interested 
communities  will  share  the  expense,  which  has  been  estimated 
at  $44,400,000.  This  outlay  will  not  be  at  all  disproportionate 
to  the  advantages  that  will  be  gained  from  it." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TO  OPERATE  TRAINS  BY  WIRELESS 
TELEPHONE 


T: 


MK.    LEE    DE    FOREST, 

Who  plans  a  wireless-telephone  system 
for  moving  trains. 


FOOD  THAT  MUST  BE  POLISHED— It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  rice  grain  of  commerce  with  its  smooth,  pearly 
luster,  has  been  artificially  polished  to  give  it  this  appearance, 
it  being  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  unpolished  cereal 
would  not  command  so  high  a  price.  The  powder  or  flour  re- 
moved from  the  grain  in  this  process  is  called  "  rice  polish  "  and 
it  is  stated  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  412  of  the  United  States  De- 


HE  POSSIBILITY  of  running  trains  by  means  of  wire- 
less signals,  especially  by  communication  through  wire- 
less telephorie'dfrectly  from  signalman  to  engineer,  is 
strongly  asserted  by  Lee'De  Forest,  inventor  of  the  wireless 
system  bearing  his  name,  in  an  article  published  in  Modern 
Electrics  (New  York,  August).  Dr.  De  Forest  tells  us  that  a 
test  of  this  plan  is  soon  to  be  made  on  the 
New  York  Central  road.     He  writes : 

"  The  possibility  of  telegraphing  wirelessly 
to  moving  trains  over  considerable  distances 
by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  spark  tele- 
graph, was,  I  believe,  first  demonstrated  in 
1905  over  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  out 

of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

"  Subsequent  experiments  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  Toronto,  Canada,  demonstrated 
the  correctness  of  my  view,  that  the  track- 
rail  system,  including  the  mass  of  telegraph 
or  telephone  wires  along  the  right  of  way, 
served  not  only  as  a  conducting  zone  or  wave 
chute  along  which  the  electric  waves  pre- 
ferred to  travel ;  but  also  acted  as  a  net  to 
catch  waves  coming  transversely  and  ob- 
liquely toward  the  right  of  way,  and  then 
distributing  in  both  directions  along  the 
track  a  surprizingly  large  amount  of  electric 

energy 

"  By  this  arrangement  it  would  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  telegraph  regu- 
larly to  and  from  express  trains  over  a  dis- 
tance of,  say,  40  miles  (20  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  track-side  station).  However,  the 
commercial  applications  of  such  a  wireless- 
telegraph  service  would  be  generally  con- 
fined to  a  few  limited  trains,  where,  for  the 
benefit  of  traveling  business  men,  a  news  or 
stock  report  service  could  be  made  a  feature. 
The  expense  of  carrying  a  telegraph  operator 
on  board,  more  than  the  cost  of  the  equipment  entailed,  would 
greatly  limit  such  application. 

"With  the  radio  (or  wireless  telephone),  however,  the  case 
becomes  very  diflterent,  so  different  in  fact  that  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  ere  many  years  the  telephoning  to  moving  trains, 
and  especially  to  locomotives,  will  become  a  very  common,  or 
well-nigh  universal  adjunct  to  our  elaborate  railroad  safety 
appliances. 

"  For  such  a  purpose  long  distance  of  communication  will  be 
quite  unnecessary,  in  fact,  undesirable.  .  .  .  This  system  would 
enable  the  signalman  to  talk  direct  to  the  engineer  for  a  period 
of  one  to  four  minutes,  and  add  immensely  to  the  probability 
that  he  will  receive  the  proper  signal,  or  enable  him  to  receive 
orders  or  information  which  the  semaphore  can  not  possibly 
communicate.  The  engineer  could  not,  of  course,  reply,  except 
to  O.  K.  by  whistle. 

"  It  would  appear  that  by  this  appliance  it  will  be  generally 
quite  unnecessary  for  a  train  to  stop  merely  to  receive  dis- 
patcher's orders.  What  value  this  saving  of  time  of  hundreds 
of  trains  would  aggregate  to  the  railroads  in  a  year,  I  have  no 
means  of  estimating.  Surely  it  would  total  very  large  figures." 


FATHER   VAUGHAN   AT   MONTREAL 

THE  BRILLIANT  Eucharistic  celebrations  recently  wit- 
nessed at  Montreal  are  said  to  have  outshone  anything- 
of  a  similar  character  ever  held  on  this  Continent.  The 
splendid  spectacle  of  the  two  street  processions  was  dignified 
by  the  presence  of  five  Cardinals,  one  of  whom  was  the  Papal 
Legate,  and  the  city  awarded  him  honors  commensurate  with 
what  the  Pope  himself  might  have  received.  At  the  meetings 
where  audiences  were  addrest  in  both  French  and  English,  many 
subjects  of  Church  polity  and  public  welfare  were  discust  in 
addition  to  the  addresses  celebrating  the  Holy  Eucharist.     At 


THE   FIVE   CARDINALS   AT   THE   EUCHARISTIC   CONGRESS. 

The  seated  line,  from  the  reader's  left  to  right,  are  Cardinals  Ferrari,  Italian;  Gibbons,  of  the  United 
States  r  Vannutelii,  the  Papal  Legate,  Logue,  Primate  of  Ireland;  and  Mercier,  of  France. 

one  of  the  latter  the  Rev.  Father  Vaughan,  of  London,  who  has 
often  attracted  attention  at  home  through  his  attacks  upon  the 
vices  of  the  "  smart  set,"  made  some  strictures  upon  the  Prot- 
estant religion  that  have  stirred  up  vigorous  protests  in  the 
anticatholic  press.  Father  Vaughan 's  address  is  called  "  tact- 
less "  by  his  critics  because  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  were 
attended  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.  The  honors, 
moreover,  that  were  extended  to  Cardinal  Vannutelii,  the  Papal 
Legate,  partook  of  a  civic  as  well  as  a  religious  character,  and 
in  these  the  entire  city  participated.  Some  blame  even  is  irh- 
puted  to  Cardinal  Vannutelii,  on  the  ground  of  a  second  speech 
of  Father  Vaughan 's.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Papal  Legate 
may  have  been  unaware  in  the  first  instance  of  what  the  Eng- 
lish priest  proposed  to  say,  but  this  can  not  be  alleged  concern- 
ing the  second  speech.  The  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser  com- 
ments in  this  vein  : 

"  Father  Vaughan's  tactless  references  to  Protestantism  have 
created  more  excitement  "than  is  seemly  or  prudent.  They 
would  have  attracted  less  notice  if  Father  Vaughan  himself  had 
been  less  noticeable.  The  Eucharistic  Congress,  at  which  he 
is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  figure,  chances  to  be  very  much 
in  the  eye  of  the  Canadian  people  just  now.  Perhaps  there  are 
anti-Catholics  looking  for  cause  of  offense,  and  rather  pleased 
to  find  it.  Catholic  dignitaries,  therefore,  ought  to  be  careful 
not  to  furnish  it.  The  Papal  Legate  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Montreal  appear  to  appreciate  this.  Their  utterances  have 
been  gracious  and  studiously  conciliatory,  as  tho  they  were 
anxious  to  atone  for  Father  Vaughan's  indiscretion.  His  attack 
was  not  more  bitter  than  that  frequently  made  upon  Roman 
Catholicism  by  Protestant  zealots.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges 
of  living  in  an  empire  which  prides  itself  upon  free  speech. 

"  Father  Vaughan  complains  that  Protestantism  is  a  '  soulless 


religion,'  because,  as  he  says,  it  lacks  the  element  of  sacrifice 
incarnated  in  the  Eucharist.  Precisely  the  same  reproach  is 
leveled  at  Roman  Catholicism  by  many  Protestant  polemics, 
who  argue  that  the  soul  of  religion  in  the  ancient  Church  is 
smothered  under  rites  and  forms  and  priestly  dictation.  In  either 
case  such  a  charge  is  meaningless  ;  it  is  refuted  by  the  earnest, 
pious  souls  among  the  adherents  of  all  Christian  churches." 

Father  Vaughan's  sermon  that  called  forth  newspaper  crit- 
icism was  an  exposition  of  the  Mass  as  "  the  soul  of  religion." 
In  the  course  of  it  he  said,  according  to  reports  in  the  Montreal 
papers,  that  it  was  "  the  genius  of  Protestantism  to  invent  a 
would-be  religion  without  sacrifice."  This  invention  he  called 
more  "  wonderful"  than  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  com- 
pass, or  of  printing  itself.  But  even 
more  wonderful  "  than  the  sixteenth- 
century  invention  of  a  soulless  religion 
was  the  sixteenth-century  discovery  that 
the  Mass,  which  from  the  dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity till  then,  had  been  regarded  as  of 
the  essence  of  religion,  as  its  central  act, 
was  after  all  only  '  a  blasphemous  fable 
and  a  dangerous  deceit. '  "  Surely,  the 
preacher  went  on  to  say,  "  this  was  a  dis- 
covery fraught  with  consequences  more 
revolutionary  than  even  the  discovery  of 
a  new  world  by  a  Columbus."  From  the 
Montreal  Weekly  Witness,  we  give  some 
of  his  further  words  : 

"  Naturally  enough,   the    so-called  re- 
ligious reformers,  who  for  the  most  part 
strangely  forgot,  first  of  all,  to  reform 
themselves,    did    everything     in     their 
power  to  tear  the  mass  out  of  the  old 
religion,  to  pull  down  its  altars,  and  to 
rid  the  earth  of  its  priesthood.     In  my 
own  dear    land    of  England,  the  '  little 
flock  '  surviving  the  old  Catholic  families 
who  would  not  conform  to  a  lifeless  religion,  nor  tie  themselves 
to  a  ghastly  corpse,  has  a  tale  to  tell  of  those  days  of  fire  and 
sword,  or  dungeon,  and  rack,  and  gallows,  which  is  only  sur- 
passed by  what  Ireland,  more  loyal  than  England  to  the  Great 
Tradition,  suffered  for  the  faith,  for  the  mass.    It  was  the  mass 
that  mattered.     It  was  the  mass  that  was  to  be  so  completely 
stamped  out,  as  to  be  altogether  a  forgotten  thing  on  earth. 

"  High  treason  it  was  in  those  days  to  be  a  priest,  high 
treason  to  shelter  a  priest,  high  treason  to  give  alms  to  a  priest, 
high  treason  to  offer  mass,  high  treason  to  hear  mass,  high 
treason  to  allow  mass. 

"  Do  we  not  read  how  an  ancestor  of  one  here  present  to-day, 
being  questioned  by  his  judge  if  he  had  been  present  at  a  mass 
that  had  been  offered  in  his  house,  replied :  Unfortunately 
present  he  was  not,  tho  he  had  proudly  lent  his  house  in  which 
it  was  said.  '  Well, '  said  the  judge,  '  tho  you  were  absent  from 
the  feast,  you  shall  have  a  taste  of  the  sauce,'  and  with  that 
he  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  mass-believing  fol- 
lower of  Christ,  prepared  to  suffer  any  and  every  loss  rather 
than  forfeit  the  privilege  of  Holy  Mass. 

"  But  the  mass  being  the  very  living  soul  of  Christianity  was 
no  more  to  be  torn  out  of  Christ's  religion  than  the  St.  Lawrence 
running  below  your  great  city  is.  to  be  dragged  away  from  its 
river-bed,  or  the  light  of  the  sun  bathing  your  glorious  city  in 
radiant  beauty  is  to  be  quenched  in  the  heavens  above. " 


In  speaking  of  English  Protestantism,  especially  that  section 
which  is  known  as  Anglican,  Father  Vaughan  distinguishes  two 
sections,  one  influenced  by  rationalism  and  politics,  and  the 
other  believing  in  revelation  and  authority.  "  The  former,"  he 
declared,  "  is  drifting  away  to  agnosticism,  while  the  latter 
party  is  creeping  back  to  Catholicism."  For  these  he  asked 
the  grace  of  kindness  from  the  holders  of  the  true  faith,  that 
they  may  be  helped  back  to  the  arms  of  the  Mother  who  weeps 
for  her  children. 
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CHRISTIANITY'S  APPEAL  TO   LAOS 
BUDDHISM 

IAOS  BUDDHISM  has  one  open  door  to  Christianity  not 
furnished  by  the  faith  of  the  Burmese  or  other  Buddhists. 
-*  The  people  of  this  Indo-Chinese  territory  go  to  the 
temple  on  Buddhist  sacred  days  and  pray  that  life  may  be 
spared  until  they  shall  "  see  the  face  of  him  that  is  to  come." 
Buddha,  they  say,  told  his  followers  that  he  was  not  a  savior, 
but  that  in  the  future  there  would  come  another  "  enlightened 
one  "  who  should  save  all  who  beheld  his  face.  The  impression 
made  by  this  hope  upon  the  Laos,  says  John  H.  Freeman  in  the 
Chicago  Interior,  "  gives  to  the  messenger  of  Christ  an  oppor- 
tunity much  used  by  our  evangelists  to  present  to  them  Jesus 
as  one  who  fulfils  the  hope  of  all  nations."  Of  the  religious 
system  bequeathed  by  Sakya-Muni,  the  Buddha  or  "  enlightened 
one,"  this  writer  gives  the  following  interesting  account: 

"  It  denies  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  teacnes  nothing  of 
God.  Arising  as  a  protest  against  the  polytheism  of  India,  it 
was  accused  of  atheism,  and  this  accusation  can  hardly  be 
evaded.  It  does  not  actually  deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  of 
gods,  but  it  ignores  them,  and  so  amounts  to  practical  atheism. 
The  Buddha  was  but  a  man  and  has  ceased  to  be ;  so  their  own 
books  say.  The  Buddhist  is  not  taught  to  lift  the  soul  to  any 
thing  above  man  himself. 

"  The  idea  of  birth  and  death  and  rebirth,  sometimes  as  an 
animal,  again  as  man  or  angel,  seems  strange  to  a  Western 
mind,  but  has  great  hold  on  the  thought  of  India.  Transmi- 
gration as  taught  by  Hinduism  seems  utterly  at  variance  with 
Buddhist  denial  of  personality  and  the  soul,  but  Sakya-Muni 
accepted  it  in  modified  form,  the  doctrine  of  '  karma. '  Few 
even  of  the  followers  of  the  Buddha  understand,  or  pretend  to 
understand,  his  meaning.  The  idea  commonly  current  among 
them  is  akin  rather  to  the  cruder  ideas  of  transmigration  cur- 
rent in  India. 

"  That  every  good  deed  has  for  its  object  to  gain  merit  for 
the  doer,  is  the  firm  conviction  of  every  Buddhist.  Real  altru- 
ism, action  prompted  by  love  for  one's  fellow  rather  than  by 
ultimate  gain  to  oneself,  is  not  expected  outside  the  family 
circle,  nor  is  it  understood.  If  a  man  gives  alms,  he  does  it  to 
accumulate  merit  that  shall  ultimately  outweigh  his  demerit, 
and  promote  his  own  happiness  hereafter.  If  he  builds  a  mon- 
astery, or  makes  gifts  to  the  '  order,'  or  places  a  jar  of  water 
by  the  roadside  that  the  weary  traveler  may  drink,  it  is  all  to 
make  merit  thereby.  To  place  a  son,  a  grandson,  or  some  other 
lad  in  the  monastery  and  support  him  there,  is  a  common  form 
of  '  merit-making. '  " 

The  "  ten  precepts  "  of  Sakya-Muni  are  often  compared  with 
the  Ten  Commandments  of  Moses.     The  writer  goes  on : 


YOUNG     GIRLS     WEARING    THE    WHITE    VEILS    OF     THE    FIRST    SACRAMENT    IN 
THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST  IN  MONTREAL. 


REPOSITORY  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  MT.   ROYAL 

A  temporary  canopy  to  mark  the  terminus  of  one  of  the  gorgeous 
processions  of  the  Montreal  Congress.  The  Host  was  carried  in  a 
monstrance  of  Canadian  silver  over  flower-strewn  pavements. 

"  Like  the  Mosaic  Decalog  these   '  ten  precepts  '  are  divided 
into  two  tables.     The  first  is  the  following : 

Do  not  take  life  whether  of  man  or  beast. 

Do  not  take  what  is  not  given 

Abstain  from  adultery. 

Do  not  lie. 

Do  not  drink  strong  drink. 

"These  correspond  somewhat  closely  to  the  second  half  of 
the  Decalog,  and  are  recognized  as  binding,  no  less  on  the 
laity  than  on  the  monks.  But  the  first  half  of  the  com- 
mandments of  Moses  has  to  do  with  our  duties  to  God,  and 
finds  no  parallel  whatever  in  the  Buddhist  precepts,  the  second 
half  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Do  not  eat  at  forbidden  times. 

Abstain  from  dancing,  singing,  music,  and  stage-play. 

Use  not  a  high  or  broad  bed. 

Take  not  pleasure  in  garlands,  scents,  or  ornaments. 

Receive  not  silver  nor  gold. 

"  It  is  evident  that  these  latter  precepts 
apply  only  to  the  monks,  bidding  them  carry 
out  the  monastic  idea  of  Sakya-Muni.  The 
casual  visitor  at  the  'wats'  will  soon  discover 
that  little  real  efi^ort  is  made  to  obey  them. 
As  for  the  first  half  of  the  '  precepts,'  while 
offenses  and  evasions  constantly  occur  in,  as 
well  as  outside,  the  monasteries,  yet  dishon- 
esty, drunkenness,  and  impurity  are  certainly 
less  rife  among  the  Laos  than  in  other  parts 
of  Asia.  The  scandals  so  commonly  connected 
with  Buddhist  temples  in  China,  Korea,  and 
Japan,  and  inseparable  from  Brahmanic  wor- 
ship in  India,  are  practically  unknown  in 
Laos  temples. 

"  One  precept  demands  especial  mention — 
the  first  and  great  command  of  the  Buddha : 
'  Do  not  take  life  whether  of  man  or  beast. ' 
The  more  conscientious  monks  strain  all  the 
water  they  drink — even  step  aside  from  the 
path  rather  than  crush  an  ant  or  worm.     The 
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common  people  count  the  fisherman  or  hunter  a  constant  domestic  tribulations  are  all  gone  over,  risking  the  displeasure 
offender  against  Buddhist  law.  Yet  the  fisherman  deems  he  of  the  employer,  and  then  perhaps  hear  the  comforting  news 
evades  the  law  if  he  allows  the  fish  he  has  caught  to  die  of  that  the  shopper  was  'just  looking  around.'  But  clerks  are 
itself,  as  it  soon  will.  The  priests  themselves  constantly  eat  paid  for  waiting  upon  people,  some  one  is  sure  to  say  That 
the  flesh  of  animals  some  one  else  has  killed.  So  long  as  he  is  true,  but  they  are  just  flesh  and  blood  like  other  people  and 
himself  does  not  actually  take  life,  the  Laos  man  counts  get  tired  when  Saturday  night  comes,  just  as  we  all  do  There 
cruelty  to  animals  no  offense.  He  may  maim  or  torture  them,  are  women  who  call  themselves  good  Christians  who'  blandly 
or  look    on    suffering   with   seemingly    utter  indifference.     A      argue   that  it  is  no  harder  for  the  clerk  to  stand  behind    the 

counter  than  for  the  shopper  to  stand  in 
front  of  it,  but  the  cases  are  not  similar 
at  all.  One  woman  who  always  advanced 
that  argument  was  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
posing of  her  moderate  amount  of  work 
early  on  Saturday  morning,  the  Sunday 
dinner  in  that  family  always  being  eaten 
outside  the  house,  and  then  she  would 
enjoy  a  refreshing  bath,  a  long  nap,  and 
a  quiet  period  of  reading  or  resting  until 
supper-time.  Supper  was  little  more 
than  a  lunch,  and  then,  drest  in  fresh, 
comfortable  garments,  she  would  set  out 
to  enjoy  the  evening  '  shopping '  here 
and  there,  meeting  her  friends  and  buy- 
ing a  few  things  that  needed  no  special 
care  in  selecting  and  could  have  been 
purchased  any  time.  To  her  the  going 
from  place  to  place  was  a  recreation,  but 
to  the  weary  clerks  it  was  anything  but 

rest 

"  I  know  there  are  people  who  say  the 

clerks  would  not  go   to  church  if  they 

had   the  opportunity    to    sleep    all    day 

Saturday,    but    that    is   not   the  point. 

Maybe  some  of  them  would  not,  but  they 

should  have   the  chance  to  say  whether 

they   will    or  will   not.      Just   imagine 

that  the  girl  behind  the  counter  is  your 

daughter  or  your  sister  or  your  intimate 

friend  next  Saturday   night,    when  you 

aimlessly    wander    from    store    to  store 

having  goods  pulled  down  that  you  never 

intend  to  buy,  or  really  buying  articles. 

It  will  enable  you  to  see  how  tired  she  is  and  how  very  hard 

it  must   be   to    be   pleasant   and   cheery   when   the    weather 

is  hot  and  her  feet  are  tired  and  sore.     And  then  think    of 

the  little  delivery  boys  out  on  dark    streets  and  back    alleys 

delivering  parcels  that  might  have    gone  much  earlier  in  the 

day,   if  only  somebody  had  had  enough  grace  and  religion  to 

order  early. 

"  Every  magazine  and  newspaper  takes  up  the  appeal  to 
shop  early  at  holiday  time  in  order  not  to  destroy  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  clerks,  but  Christian 
women  can  ease  the  burdens  of  clerks  all  the  year 
round. " 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  needed  reform  the  writer  suggests 
"  that  one  influential,  good-natured  woman,  who  modestly  states 
her  views  and  enlists  help  in  her  cause,  can  be  the  means  of 
discouraging  a  dozen  or  more  of  her  friends  from  shopping  on 
Saturday  night,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  movement  will 
spread  so  that  the  tired  workers  will  at  least  be  convinced  that 
there  are  many  women  who  really  care  for  their  physical  and 
spiritual  well-being. "     Further: 

"  There  are  weary,  discouraged  mortals  in  every  town  and 
small  city  who  have  not  been  able  to  see  Christ  in  the  people 
who  profess  to  be  his  followers,  and  if  so  little  a  thing  as  keep- 
ing out  of  the  stores  on  Saturday  night  will  help  convince  them, 
surely  every  woman  who  calls  herself  a  Christian  can  arrangt 
so  to  do. 

"  Instead  of  making  the  last  night  in  the  week  a  source  oi 
weariness  to  others,  we  had  better  go  back  to  the  old  custom 
that  made  it  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  when  every- 
thing in  the  home  was  peaceful  and -orderly,  and  the  '  day  of  all 
the  week  the  best '  was  ushered  in  in  calm  and  restfulness.  Of 
course  the  stores  will  not  be  enabled  to  close  early  the  next 
week,  but  in  time  the  little  leaven  will  leaven  the  whole  lump, 
and  merchants  and  their  helpers  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
Sunday-morning  services,  because  Christian  men  and  women, 
especially  the  latter,  had  a  Saturday-night  religion  as  well  as 
a  Sunday  one." 


fl 


FATHER  VAUGHAN  PREACHING  BEFORE  THE  EUCHARISTIC   CONGRESS. 

This  service  was  held  at  St.  Patrick's  Church,  which  is  known  as  the  Irish  Cathedral.     Cardinal   Logue 
Primate  of  Ireland,  was  present,  and  Father  Vaughan  is  seen  in  the  pulpit. 

law  intended   to   Jevelop  pity    has  worked  rather   the   other 
way. 

"  Among  the  Laos  as  everywhere,  men  crave  flesh  food.  The 
fact  that  Christianity  specifically  sanctions  the  use  of  flesh  as 
food,  thus  releasing  a  man  from  bondage  to  a  law  he  can  not 
keep,  appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  every  Laos  man  as  an 
argument  for  Christianity.  So  does  also  the  statement  of  Scrip- 
ture that  man  unlike  the  beast  is  made  in  the  image  of  God." 


"SATURDAY-NIGHT  RELIGION" 

IF  EVERY  Christian  woman  would  have  a  real,  vital  Sat- 
urday-night religion  there  would  be  less  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion, observes  Miss  Hilda  Richmond,  who  contributes  a 
novel  view  to  the  problem  of  non-attendance  at  church.  Her 
strictures  apply  to  people  of  towns,  villages,  and  small  cities 
where  the  Saturday  half-holiday  for  merchants  and  clerks  is 
not  an  established  feature  of  life.  In  these  less-favored  cen- 
ters Saturday  night  becomes  a  time  for  "  social  "  interchange, 
mingled  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  household  equipment. 
"  Country  people  and  town  people  alike  swarm  the  streets  until 
nearly  midnight,  leaving  for  their  homes  at  last  regardless  of 
the  tired  workers  who  must  put  goods  in  order,  straighten  up 
accounts,  leave  stores  in  some  semblance  of  order,  and  then  go 
home  to  bathe  and  drop  into  restless  slumber. "  It  is  no  wonder, 
remarks  this  writer,  in  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate,  that 
it  is  hard  to  get  clerks  and  business  men  out  to  church  or 
Sunday-school.  The  women,  it  will  appear,  are  the  chief 
delinquents : 

"  Perhaps  if  only  buying  were  done,  the  evil  would  not  be  so 
great,  but  men,  women,  and  children  clog  the  stores  to  '  visit ' 
and  have  a  social  good  time.  The  clerks,  tired  from  standing 
on  aching  feet  all  week,  must  politely  wait  until  the  dress- 
making,   the  canning,  the   preserving,    the  social  affairs    and 


THE   LEADER   OF  A  LOST   CAUSE 

THE  MENTION  of  Holman  Hunt,  who  died  the  other 
day  in  London,  bring-s  before  men's  eyes  again  the  word 
"  Preraffaelite  "  which  is  but  infrequently  mentioned 
in  art  comment  to-day.  So  far  past  is  any  real  influence  of  the 
school  of  painters  bearing  this  name  that  one  starts  with  sur- 
prize at  the  thought  that  one  of  them  has  been  living  so  long. 
Holman  Hunt,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  was  the  first 
Preraffaelite.  as  well  as  the 
last.  He  was  also,  because  of 
the  pertinacity  with  which  he 
clung  to  the  artistic  tenets  of 
the  school,  "  the  most  amazing 
figure  of  them  all  and  the  most 
pathetic. "  So  says  a  New  York 
Tribune  writer,  perhaps  Mr. 
Cortissoz,  who  adds  that  "  it  is 
their  standing  still  that  will 
always  be,  to  the  student,  a 
marvel  by  itself,  a  marvel 
touched  with  pathos."  Hunt, 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  the 
Springfield  Republican,  was  "  a 
grave,  thoughtful  man,  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  mere 
painting  of  beautiful  pictures." 
Throughout  his  life  he  "  fol- 
lowed resolutely  two  ends — to 
copy  nature  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  to  make  his  pictures 
of  profound  moral  significance. " 
This,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
following,  was  not  altogether 
what  the  Dublic  came  to  under- 
stand as  Preraff aelitism : 


tion  in  painting  our  first  pictures  we  never  meant  more  than  to 
insist  that  the  practise  was  essentia!  for  training  the  eye  and 
hand  of  the  young  artist.'  Hunt  himself  retained  this  re- 
strained experimental  handling  after  his  companions  dropt  it, 
but  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  he  reads  others  out  of  the' 
brotherhood." 

It  was  in  1848  that  Hunt  and  Millais  formed  the  little  coterie 
of  young  artists,  which  in  the  same  year  became  known  as  the 
'  P.-R.  B. '  ;  those  initials  being  signed  to  the  pictures  which  the 
members  exhibited.     Rossetti,  who  has  somehow  captured  the 

banner  of  the  school,  was  really 
its  enfant  terrible,  as  we  see 
here : 

"  Their  meaning  was  kept  a 
dark  secret  for  fear  of  stirring 
up  the  hostility  of  critics  and 
hanging  committees,  always 
ready  to  scent  treason  to  the 
established  order.  Rossetti, 
who  had  been  taken  into  Hunt's 
studio  as  a  pupil,  indiscreetly 
betrayed  the  secret,  and  the 
storm  broke  out  as  had  been 
anticipated,  resulting,  indeed, 
in  the  disruption  of  the  origi- 
nal '  P.-R.  B. '  Rossetti,  whose 
genius  was  much  more  peculiar 
and  striking  than  that  of  the 
others,  continued  to  hold  the 
title  of  Preraffaelite,  to  which 
he  had  in  point  of  fact  very 
little  claim,  and  it  was  his  poetic 
ventures  into  the  style  of  the 
Quattrocento  which  made  the 
public  identify  the  movement 
with  medievalism.  How  differ- 
ent Hunt's  idea  was  may  be 
seen  from  any  of  his  best-known 
pictures,  such  as  '  The  Light  of 
the  World,'  'The  Scape  Goat,' 
or  '  The  Shadow  of  Death. '  " 


"  It  is  not  easy  to  sum  up  in 
a  brief  formula  a  movement 
which  was  so  tentative  and  took 
on  so  many  forms.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Preraf- 
faelites  were  protesting  against 

the  academic  conventions  which  dominated  English  art  in  their 
day,  and  proposed  to  make  a  fresh  start  by  working  very  faith- 
fully and  minutely  from  nature.  Thus  the  name  of  the  brother- 
hood had  nothing  to  do  with  medievalism,  tho  it  came  to  be 
almost  universally  misunderstood  through  the  later  influence 
of  Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones.  In  the  beginning  naturalism 
would  have  been  a  better  term.  The  revolt  was  in  spirit  akin 
to  that  of  the  impressionists  a  little  later  in  France,  but  in  its 
technical  principles  it  was  exactly  opposed  to  impressionism. 
The  impressionist  seeks  to  give  in  a  heightened  form  in  his  pic- 
tures the  feeling  which  a  given  scene  in  nature  has  produced 
upon  his  sensibility.  What  he  seeks  is  subjective  truth.  The 
Preraffaelites  were  more  simple-minded,  but  had  a  less  simple 
creed.  What  they  undertook  was  to  render,  not  the  impression 
of  nature,  but  nature  itself,  and  in  that  impossible  endeavor 
they  copied  details  with  laborious  care  and  fulness. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  consider,  however,  that  the  founders  of 
the  movement  had  no  completed  theory  in  their  minds.  They 
were  young,  their  school  had  been  limited,  and  they  were 
struggling  away  from  the  provincial  narrowness  of  early  Vic- 
torian England.  They  were  convinced  that  the  academicians 
were  wrong,  but  they  did  not  pretend  to  have  a  clear-cut  road 
of  their  own  to  follow.  They  turned  to  nature  in  default  of 
other  teachers,  but  the  precise  rendering  of  detail  was  an  ex- 
periment rather  than  an  essential  part  of  their  doctrine.  In 
his  large  autobiographical  work,  '  Preraffaelitism  and  the  Pre- 
raffaelite Brotherhood,'  published  in  1905,  Hunt  has  corrected 
this  misapprehension :  '  In  agreeing  to  use  the  utmost  elabora- 
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HOLMAN    HUNT. 

•   .  from  a  portrait  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

He  was  the  virtual  founder  of  the  Preraffaelite  Brotherhood  and  the  only- 
one  to  adhere  firmly  to  its  principles,  living  all  his  long  life  in  defiance  of 
all  influence  of  succeeding  schools  of  painting. 


But  in  spite  of  the  rising  tide 
of  ideas  with  which  Hunt  had 
no  sympathy,  he,  almost  alone 
of  them  all,  remained  faithful 
to  his  cult  "  long  after  it  had 
been  discredited  by  the  authentic  developments  of  modern 
painting. "  "  The  new  schools  could  not  roll  over  him  with 
obliterating  scorn,"  observes  the  Tribune  writer,  and  adds: 

"  They  had  to  go  around  him,  leaving  him  undisturbed  in  his 
happy  isolation.  The  English  like  determination,  and  Holman 
Hunt  was  a  resolute  doctrinaire  if  ever  there  was  one.  Hence, 
as  we  have  said,  his  countrymen  will  doff  their  hats  as  he  passes. 
So,  too,  will  observers  everywhere  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  modern  art,  tho  it  is  likely  that  they  will  more  mod- 
estly estimate  the  value  of  his  actual  achievements. 

"  Reflecting  upon  the  significance  of  his  long  career,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  disquieting  thoughts  on  the  comparative  futil- 
ity of  that  movement  to  which  his  almost  piously  dedicated 
labors  meant  so  much.  When  the  troublous  days  of  the  Preraf- 
faelites were  ended,  and  the  public  which  had  derided  the 
famous  Brotherhood  had  got  to  the  point  of  cheerfully  paying 
very  high  prices  for  its  productions,  there  opened  a  period  only 
to  be  described  as  one  of  appreciation  more  patriotic  than 
critical.  Somewhere  in  Matthew  Arnold  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  excessive  laudation  of  Goethe  by  his  countrymen.  The 
Germans,  quoth  he,  having  formed  the  largest  standing  army 
in  the  world,  have  made  up  their  minds  to  have  a  world-poet 
to  match.  The  English  Preraffaelites  profited  by  a  similar 
national  fondness,  and  to  this  day  the  reputation  of  Rossetti, 
for  example,  is  one  on  which  it  is  ill-advised  for  a  good  Eng- 
lishman to  blow.  His  poetic  genius  has,  of  course,  done  some- 
thing for  his  artistic  fame,  but  all  the  members  of  the  group 
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have  been  made  the  most  of  in  floods  of  more  or  less  dithyram- 
bic  prose.  Meanwhile,  disinterested  criticism  has  done  justice 
to  what  was  admirable  in  the  Preraffaelite  hypothesis  and  has 
quietly  rejected  the  rest.  There  probably  never  was  a  body  of 
painters  powerful  enough  to  form  a  '  school  '  which  nevertheless 
so  siernally  failed  to  exercise  any  really  fertilizing  influence." 


AN   ENGLISH   VIEW   OF  WILLIAM  JAMES 

IT  IS  NOT  often  that  the  English  press  appreciate  our  great 
writers  and  teachers  better  than  the  press  at  home;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  late  Prof.  William  James  we  find  the  Eng- 
lish writers  dwelling  with  more  justice  upon  his  lasting  work, 
instead  of  selecting  a  "  newsy  "  phase  of  his  investigations— his 
interest  in  spiritualistic  phenomena.      Mr.  Chesterton,  among 


ISABELLA   AND   THE   POT   OF   BA8IL. 
From  a  painting  by  Holman  Hunt,  illustrating  Keats's  poem. 

these  writers,  looks  away  even  from  the  system  of  philosophy 
with  which  Professor  James's  name  has  been  associated  and 
declares  that  "  William  James  will  probably  be  counted  valuable 
rather  for  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of  teaching  than  for  any  of 
the  actual  things  he  taught."  Before  saying  this,  the  tren- 
chant writer  of  The  Elustrated  London  News  dwells  upon  a  phase 
of  the  late  Professor's  character  that  is  declared  representa- 
tively American.  The  admission  does  not  come,  however,  with- 
out an  accompanying  tone  of  mild  wonder.  "  He  was  full  of 
those  particular  fine  qualities,"  writes  Mr.  Chesterton,  "that 
most  people  do  actually  find  in  Americans,  tho  most  people  are 
surprized  to  find  them."    To  detail  these  qualities: 

"  He  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  of  generous  appreciation,  of 
spirituality  and  simplicity.  There  are  no  men  less  prone  than 
Americans  to  a  mere  materialism ;  indeed,  their  fault  is  quite 


the  other  way.  In  so  far  as  America  has  really  worshiped 
money,  it  has  not  been  because  money  is  tangible.  Rather  it 
has  been  because  money  is  intangible  ;  and  Americans  cultivate 
it  always  in  its  least  tangible  form— in  the  form  of  shares, 
trusts,  promises,  implicit  understandings,  and  illegal  powers' 
They  worship  the  invisible  strength  of  money ;  they  adore  it  as 
a  sort  of  airy  magic ;  no  men  on  the  earth  think  less  of  the 
actual  pleasures  that  it  stands  for.  The  Yankee  millionaire 
likes  adding  more  noughts  on  to  a  figure  in  his  private  books ; 
it  is  a  spiritual  pride  with  him.  Nothing  can  make  him  see 
that,  in  adding  noughts,  he  is  truly  and  indeed  adding  nothings. 
Thus,  even  when  the  American  is  avaricious,  the  American  is 
not  greedy.  And  when  he  is  the  reverse  of  avaricious,  when 
he  is,  like  Professor  James,  naturally  magnanimous  and  ideal- 
istic, he  is  capable  of  being  the  most  childishly  unworldly  and 
even  saintly  of  all  the  white  men  of  this  world.  William  James 
was  really  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  our  time,  and  he 
had  all  that  sincerity  and  intellectual  innocence  that  is  needed 
in  such  a  pivot.  For  a  turning-point,  like  any  other  point, 
must  be  simple  and  indivisible." 

It  is  admitted,  in  resp.ect  to  Professor  James's  permanent 
contributions  to  education,  that  "  he  himself  cared  more  for  his 
dogmas  than  for  his  art  of  exposition."  This  does  not  turn  the 
writer  from  his  point,  which  he  pursues  by  linking  the  late 
Professor  with  rather  odd  company : 

"  Whatever  they  were  for  James  himself,  James's  doctrines 
are  scarcely  of  so  much  value  to  the  world  as  his  spirited  and 
satisfying  style  and  temper.  What  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  did  for 
the  discussion  of  economics  and  politics  Professor  James  did 
for  the  discussion  of  psychology  and  metaphysics.  He  forced 
them  to  join  the  undignified  dance  of  common  sense ;  he  insi.sted 
that  the  philosopher  should  have  modesty  enough  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself,  like  the  rest  of  mankind.  Every  one  is  some  sort 
of  psychologist,  since  every  one  has  some  sort  of  psychology. 
Just  as  real  religion  concerns  every  one  born  with  a  heart,  so 
real  philosophy  concerns  every  one  born  with  a  head.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  James,  psychology  was  a  kind  of  surgery  in 
which  each  man  must  be  content  to  be  both  the  operator  and 
the  patient ;  every  man  must  dig  up  his  own  soul  like  his  own 
garden.  But  it  was  above  all  in  his  eyes  a  solid  study.  Econom- 
ics is  not  really  the  study  of  tables  and  statistics  which,  are 
more  remote  than  money ;  it  is  the  study  of  bread,  which  is 
more  actual  than  money.  So  in  the  highest  philosophy  only  the 
actual  is  important,  and  a  truth  is  more  of  a  fact  than  a 
phenomenon. 

"  This  practical  plea  of  James  for  popularizing  philosophy  is 
his  finest  achievement.  It  is  always  supposed  that  metaphysics 
must  be  full  of  technical  and  elaborate  terms.  Some  would 
even  argue  that  the  word  metaphysics  itself  is  not  one  to  be 
used  playfully  in  the  nearest  pot-house.  But,  for  all  that,  the 
ultimate  study  of  thought  and  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  the 
simplest  of  all  studies ;  not,  I  mean,  simple  in  its  task,  but 
perfectly  simple  in  its  language.  If  we  say  something  of  uni- 
versal scope  we  can  obviously  say  it  as  easily  of  a  plain  or 
comic  thing  as  of  any  other  thing.  Technical  terms  belong  to 
the  study  of  special  physical  facts — birds  or  beasts,  or  stars  or 
stones,  or  weather.  If  somebody  (with  a  turn  for  original  ob- 
servations) remarks  that  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
that  is  a  matter  depending  on  special  study  of  such  seasons  and 
birds.  There  are  some  seventeen  swallows  in  the  neighborhood 
of  my  house,  and  some  gloomy  persons  are  of  opinion  that 
seventeen  swallows  have  not  succeeded  in  making  a  summer." 

When  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  his  healthy  and  human 
reversal  of  the  tone  and  methods  of  philosophy,  the  writer  pur- 
sues, "  it  will  appear  even  more  regrettable  that  the  actual 
system  (or  denial  of  system)  with  which  Professor  James  later 
associated  his  name,  was  of  the  insufficient  sort  that  it  was." 
Further : 

"  It  was  his  glory  that  he  popularized  philosophy.  It  was  his 
destruction  that  he  popularized  his  own  philosophy.  '  Pragma- 
tism is  bosh,'  said  a  man  of  unphilosophic  training  but  good 
general  brains  to  me  the  other  day.  Professor  James  appealed 
to  the  ordinary  man ;  and  the  ordinary  man  condemned  him. 
But  let  us  remember  that  while  this  exhibits  the  rightness  of 
the  condemnation,  it  also  exhibits  the  rightness  of  the  appeal. 
Pragmatism  is  bosh  ;  but  the  best  test  of  this  is  the  test  of  the 
great  Pragmatist  himself ;  the  appeal  to  the  nature  and  reason 
of  the  ordinary  man.     Pragmatism  substantially  means  that 
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the  sun  being  useful  is  the  same  thing  as  the  sun  being  there. 
The  ordinary  man  in  London  in  this  present  romantic  summer 
would  immediately  reply  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  two  ideas ;  that  the  sun  is  frequently  not  there 
when  he  would  be  particularly  useful.  The  ordinary  man  in 
Araoia  would  probably  add  that  he  is  often  there  when  he  is 
quite  the  reverse  of  useful.  And  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
Pragmatist  to  reply  that  these  are  cheap  and  illiterate  answers  ; 
they  are.  But  the  whole  point  of  Pragmatism  (at  least,  of 
Professor  James's  Pragmatism,  of  Pragmatism  at  its  best)  is 
that  it  asks  how  ordinary  people  do  actually  use  and  feel  ideas. 
Now  ordinary  people  do  actually  feel  the  notion  of  truth  and 
the  notion  of  utility  as  utterly  separate.  The  highest  official 
figure  of  modern  Europe  happens  to  be  a  man  of  peasant  origin  ; 
and  his  view  of  Pragmatism  (other  issues  apart)  would  be 
echoed  by  all  the  peasants  of  the  earth." 


nizing  his  preoccupation  with  this  problem  of  right  begetting 
and  right  birth." 

Of  CDurse  Whitman  was  interested  chiefly  in  the  positive,  or 
constructive  side,  of  eugenics.     His  endeavor  was  to  breed  a 


WHITMAN  AS  A  RACE-BUILDER 

>4  GAIN  it  is  discovered  that  the  poets  are  ahead  in  pro- 
/-\  posing  a  scientific  theory.  It  is  not  Galton,  but  Walt 
■^  -^  Whitman,  who  first  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
"conscious  race  culture."  Not  only  did  Whitman  sing  of  the 
cosmos,  but  he  apprehended  the  processes  by  which  the  cosmos 
does  and  must  evolve.  This  assertion  comes  from  Mr.  Henry 
Bryan  Binns,  who  writes  in  The  Eugenics  Revieiv  (London). 
Whitman's  poems  were  written  a  generation  before  the  theory 
of  artificial  selection  had  grown  firm  enough  to  stand  on  scien- 
tific legs  in  the  field  of  active  propaganda,  yet,  asserts  Mr. 
Binns,  he  undertook  "the  responsibility  of  race-building." 
This  view  of  Whitman,  perhaps,  removes  some  of  the  objections 
raised  by  that  aspect  of  his  teaching  which  has  brought  upon 
him  criticism  for  ignoring  the  spiritual  side  of  man  in  an  over- 
emphasis of  the  physical.     This  writer  goes  on : 

"  From  whatever  page  or  standpoint  we  begin  a  reading  of 
the  '  Leaves  '  we  are  certain  to  be  almost  immediately  con- 
fronted with  'Walt'  himself, 'well-begotten  and  rais'd  by  a 
perfect  mother,'  singing  '  the  body  electric,'  proclaiming  '  an 
athletic  democracy, '  '  the  most  splendid  race  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon,'  a  'race  of  passion  and  the  storm,'  '  one  hundred  millions 
of  superb  persons,'  'a  larger,  saner  brood' — and  declaring  with 
all  the  authority  his  genius  and  assurance  could  summon 

'Profluce  great  persons,  the  rest  follows' 

in  a  word,  you  can  not  begin  to  read  Whitman  without  recog- 


RIENZI. 

One  of  Holman  Hunt's  pictures,  bought  by  a  friend  of  the  artist  when  the  Preraffaelite  Brotherhood 
were  suffering  most  from  public  disfavor,  and  kept  out  of  sight  in  a  garret  for  many  years. 


THE   LADY  OF  SHALLOTT. 

An  illustration  made  by  Holman  Hunt  for  an  early  edition  of 
Tennyson,  for  which  the  men  who  formed  the  Preraffaelite  Brother- 
hood furnished  most  of  the  pictures. 

race  of  the  fittest.  The  evidence  of  Whitman's  endeavor  is 
scattered  throughout  his  entire  work,  some  extracts  from  which 
are  quoted  in  the  article.     For  example : 

"  Thus  he  writes  '  To  a  Pupil  ' : 

'  Is  reform  needed?    Is  it  through  you? 

The  greater  the  reform  needed,  the  greater 
the  personaUty  you  need  to  accomplish  it.' 

'Youl — do  you  not  see  how  it  would  serve  to 
have  eyes,  blood,  complexion,  clean  and 
sweet? 

Do  you  not  see  how  it  would  serve  to  have 
such  a  body  and  soul  that  when  you  enter 
the  crowd  an  atmosphere  of  desire  and 
command  enters  with  you,  and  every  one 
is  imprest  with  your  Personality? 

O  the  magnet!  the  flesh  over  and  over!  ..." 

It  is  "  not  without  deliberate  inten- 
tion," we  are  assured,  that  the  poem 
following  on  the  same  page  is  one  of 
maternity,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
there  can  not  be  perfect  sons  without 
perfect  mothers,  and  "  the  superbest 
man  of  the  earth  "  will  be  the  son  of 
"  the  superbest  woman  of  the  earth. " 

"  Again,  turning  over  three  pages, 
the  reader  is  confronted  with  the  doubt- 
ful question  of  America's  future : 

'  With  all  thy  gifts  America,  .  .  . 
What  if  one  gift  thou  lackest?  (the  ultimate 

human  problem  never  solving) 
The  gift  of  perfect  women  fit  for  thee  .      .  . 
The  mothers  fit  for  thee?' 

"  In  these  three  short  poems  is  thus 
briefly  indicated  Whitman's  attitude 
toward  Eugenics :  In  any  reform  the 
agent  needed   is   a  great  personality ; 
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and  that  must  include  a  magnetic  body.     But  such  can  be  born 
only  of  a  perfect  woman ;  the  future  of  the  race  lies  with  her." 

Especially  illuminating  is  Whitman's  attitude  toward  sex. 
He  sees  that  "  sex  contains  all,"  and — "  underneath  all, nativity." 
But  he  uses  the  word  sex  in  a  mystical  sense.  He  was  no 
more  a  roue,  declares  Mr.  Binns,  than  he  was  an  emasculated 
theorist : 

"  Whitman  believed  in  the  domestic  institution  of  marriage, 
but  he  was  not  primarily  concerned  vvith  institutions.  His  in- 
tensely vital  personal  and  social  morality  would  have  been 
shocked  at  the  suggestion  of  neglectmg  his  own  part  in  strength- 
ening and  vitalizing  his  race,  physically,  mentally,  and  spiri- 
tually to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  and  his  influence  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  any  who  come  into  contact  with  his  vigorous 
and  robust  personality  as  it  expresses  itself  in  '  Leaves  of 
Grass,'  to  escape  the  obligation  and  glory  of  parenthood.  The 
obloquy  which  is  supposed,  in  America,  to  attach  to  his  work, 
attaches  to  it  precisely  because  American  society  is  hostile  to 
all  essential  considerations  of  good  breeding ;  and  abhors  above 
all  things  that  wholesome  but  irrepressible  sexuality  which 
Whitman  regarded  as  an  essential  quality  of  the  people  of  the 
future. 

"  Whitman  never  suggested  that  the  mere  bringing  to  birth 
of  a  better  race  is  the  whole  responsibility  laid  upon  men  and 
women  of  exceptional  personality.  In  the  '  Calamus  '  poems 
and  elsewhere  he  reiterates  the  tremendous  force  of  comrade- 
ship and  the  value  of  every  other  vital  form  of  inspiration.  A 
sound  body  is  a  good  foundation  to  work  upon,  but  it  must  be 
fine,  too,  and  responsive  to  every  living  rhythm ;  it  must,  be 
capable  of  enthusiasm  and  heroism,  it  must  be  made  of  the 
very  stuff  of  poems.  Health  is  nothing  to  him  unless  it  can  be 
kindled  into  illumination.  However  prolific  she  may  be  in 
other  births,  America  is  but  barren  till  she  is  the  mother  of 
bards  that  can  arouse.  So  also  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  he 
is  not  concerned  with  the  child  alone  ;  but — 

'After the  child  is  born  of  woman,  man  is  born  of  woman' — for  manhood 
does  not  properly  begin  before  the  second  birth  of  sex  enfranchisement,  that 
new  consciousness  into  which  womanhood  alone  can  open  the  gate." 


DIMMING   BOSTON   STARS 

>4  FTER  CARRYING  in  mind  the  glowing  words  written 
/-\  by  Carlyle  upon  Emerson's  first  visit  to  him,  it  gives 
•^  -^  a  shock  to  read  how  he  later  came  to  regard  this 
"  bright  spirit "  from  the  New  World.  In  some  "  Reminiscences  " 
by  the  late  Goldwin  Smith,  published  in  the  September 
McClure's,  we  get  hints  of  the  sinking  of  Emerson's  star. 
Besides  this,  the  same  writer  manages  to  make  the  whole  Bos- 
ton galaxy  shine  with  a  diminished  brilliance.  Professor  Smith 
speaks  of  meeting  Emerson,  and,  of  course,  of  looking  "  with 
interest  on  a  man  whose  name  and  influence  were  so  great." 
We  read  this : 

"  Emerson's  character  was  undoubtedly  fine  and  his  influence 
was  very  good.  But  I  can  not  honestly  say  that  I  ever  got 
much  from  his  writings.  I  can  find  no  system ;  I  find  only 
aphorisms ;  an  avalanche,  as  it  were,  of  unconnected  pebbles 
of  thought,  some  of  them  transparent,  some  translucent,  some 
to  me  opaque.  Carlyle  introduced  Emerson  to  the  British  pub- 
lic as  one  who  brought  new  fire  from  the  empyrean.  But  the 
two  men  in  genius  were  leagues  apart  and  Carlyle  at  last  found 
the  new  fire  a  bore.  George  Venables,  calling  one  evening  on 
Carlyle  at  Chelsea,  found  himself  received  with  extraordinary 
warmth,  the  reason  of  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  explained  by  ex- 
claiming, 'Oh,  we  were  afraid  it  was  Emerson.'  I  heard 
Emerson  lecture.  Now  and  then  he  shot  a  telling  bolt.  The 
rest  of  his  discourse  to  me  was  almost  darkness.  I  heard  him 
read  his  own  poetry  aloud,  but  it  remained  as  obscure  to  me  as 
before.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that,  by  whatever  means,  he 
was  inspiring  and  an  elevating  influence  in  his  day,  which  was 
the  critical  time,  when.  New  England  Puritanism  having  lost 
its  power,  there  was  pressing  need  of  something  to  maintain 
spiritual  life.  Longfellow  also  I  met,  of  course,  with  interest, 
and  he  was  most  attractive  as  a  man,  tho  I  can  hardly  credit 
him  with  anything  more  than  sweetness  as  a  poet.  Bryant 
lives  by  his  '  Waterfowl,'  and  almost  by  that  alone.  Poe  had 
poetic  genius  if  he  had  only  taken  more  care  of  it  and  of  him- 


self. Excepting  him,  can  it  be  said  that  America  has  produced 
a  poet?  Perhaps  America  might  ask  whether  at  this  time 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  true  poet  in  the  world. 

"  Lowell,  whom  I  also  met,  was  in  those  days  very  anti-British. 
We  could  not  greatly  complain  if  the  feeling  of  the  ruling  class- 
in  JEngland  was  taken  to  be  that  of  the  nation,  and  resented  as 
such.  The  Times,  from  its  immense  ascendency  as  a  journal, 
was  naturally  regarded  as  the  great  organ  of  British  opinion, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  galling  to  American  patriotism  than 
its  attacks.  From  their  English  visitor  the  courtesy  of  the 
Americans  concealed  any  feeling  they  might  have  against  his 
country.  However,  among  the  best  of  them  there  was  still  a 
lurking  affection  for  the  old  land,  and  sorrow  rather  than  anger 
at  her  defection  from  the  good  cause. " 


COMPETING  HEROINES 

y^MERICAN  and  English  heroines  of  fiction  come  in  for 
/—\  rather  strange  comparison  in  the  independent  observa- 
-*-  -^  tions  of  two  newspaper  writers.  One  of  these,  in  the 
New  York  Press,  cries  out  against  the  ladies  of  the  past  sum- 
mer's crop  of  fiction,  mentioning  as  the  best  of  them  Honoria 
Leffingwell,  of  Winston  Churchill 's  "  A  Modern  Chronicle. "  This 
one,  we  are  reminded,  was  faithless  to  her  first  husband  and  de- 
serted by  the  second.  And  yet  Honoria  "  could  be  discust "  in 
a  mixt  company — 

"  Something  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  of  the  young  women 
who  serve  as  the  '  leading  ladies  '  of  the  fictional  dramas  issued, 
since  spring  set  its  vernal  sign  upon  the  publishing  world. 
Lacking  in  honor,  living  in  immorality  of  thought  and  deed, 
shorn  of  the  highest  and  most  admirable  attributes  of  women 
by  their  creators,  this  sorry  company  of  wretched  heroines 
passes  leaving  behind  a  wholesome  disgust — if  such  creatures 
leave  any  memories  at  all." 

The  other  writer,  Mr.  James  Milne,  who  contributes  a  Lon- 
don letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  gives  us  the  curious  reason 
why  American  fiction  has  of  late  been  doing  so  well  in  London. 
It  is  this: 

"  There  is  a  family  reason  why  the  American  novei,  if  it  be- 
worth  reading,  does  pretty  well  in  London.  Even  in  those  '  ad- 
vanced' days  the  British  mother  keeps  a  keen  eye  upon  the  fic- 
tion which  her  daughters  read.  It  is  a  fashion  which  the  Brit- 
ish father  is  usually  very  content  to  leave  in  her  hands,  partly, 
dear  man,  because  he  has  a  certain  lofty  scorn  toward  novels, 
partly  because  he  is  no  nimble  manager  of  womankind,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  his  own  daughters.  Well,  the  British  mother 
knows  that  we  have  been  running  riot  in  '  advanced  '  novels, 
'  problem  '  novels,  call  them  what  you  like.  She  does  not  know 
a  great  deal  about  America,  very  likely,  but  she  has  heard  that 
thus  far  your  novelists  are  not  so  '  advanced  '  as  ours,  not  so 
given  over  to  '  problems, '  and  nothing  else.  She  has  heard  that 
you  still  value  the  sentimental  love  story,  and  like  a  happy 
ending. 

"  Roughly,  the  British  matron  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
average  American  novel  is  safer  for  family  reading  than  the 
average  British  novel,  certainly  than  the  British  novel  written 
by  a  woman.  Therefore,  when  she  goes  to  the  circulating 
library  or  to  her  bookshop  she  asks,  '  What  new  American  novels 
are  there  ?  '  She  is  instructed  on  the  point,  and  she  picks  out 
two  or  three,  guided  perhaps  by  the  color  of  the  covers,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  headings  in  the  colored  frontispieces 

"  Is  the  color  blue — a  nice  baby  blue,  like  he  tribbons  with 
which  a  young  mother  ties  the  lace  frock  of  her  first  child  ? 
That  indicates  a  happy,  sweet  story,  and  promptly  the  choice 
is  made.  Does  the  heroine  of  another  story  look  bold,  or  daring, 
a  trifle  '  catty  '  ?  Then  she  will  not  do,  but  if  she  be  just 
healthily  romantic,  say  of  the  Diana  Vernon  type,  then  all  is 
well.  The  success  or  otherwise  of  the  three-colored  print- 
ing of  the  frontispiece  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  appearance  of  the  heroine,  with  whether  she  looks  a  minx 
or  My  Lady  Innocent.  But  of  that  the  British  matron  has  no 
knowledge. 

"  What  I  have  said  applies  to  the  British  middle-class  reader, 
who  is  the  great  support  of  the  novel.  The  fashionable  woman 
and  the  intellectual  woman  go  their  own  ways  in  reading,  and 
nothing  does  them  any  harm. " 
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It  will  cost  you  no  more  to  build  your  residence  FIREPROOF— 
moisture  proof — sound  proof — vermin  proof — warmer  in  winter 
—  cooler  in  summer — of 


NATCO  HOLLOWTIL 


than  if  you  build  of  wood-and-brick,  stone-and-wood,  brick  or  concrete. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  precisely  the  same  material,  the  same  company's  product, 
which  has  made  fireprooof  the  world's  greatest  business  and  public  structures — the 
Singer  Tower,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Grand  Central  Terminals  in  New  York;  the 
People's  Gas  Building,  the  Blackstone  and  La  Salle  Hotels,  the  Northwestern 
Terminal  in  Chicago;  the  Union  Station  in  Washington,  and  numerous  other 
great  buildings  the  country  over,  each  costing  many  millions. 

Since  the  adoption  of  fireproof  Hollow  Tile  by  this  company  for  residence  construction,  architects 
themselves,building  homes  for  their  own  ownership  andoccupancy,have  been  its  foremost  users. 

This  is  the  strongest  possible  reason  why  you  should 
get  this  96-page  book 

"FIREPROOF  HOUSES' 

which  describes  and  beautifully  illustrates  45  houses  costing  $4,000  to  $200,000; 
contains  typical  floor  plans ;  and  is  also  a  complete  text  book  with  technical  drawings, 
making  clear  all  deteuls  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  construction.  Meuled  for  I  Oc.  postage. 
Most  home  builders  build  but  once  a  lifetime — w^hether  you  plan  to  build  this  year 
or  next,  write  for  this  book  today.     Address  Department  L, 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PRGDFING 
ff        -COMPANY- 

\^P'  ORGANIZED  18  «9 

PITTSBURGH, 

Offices  in  ylll  Principal  Cities, 


1*1 


?■! 


PA. 
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The  following  poem,  also  by  Lizette  Wood- 
ward Reese,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  econ- 
omy and  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  author's 
art.  It  is  hard  to  say  by  what  means  the 
picture  of  the  Lombardy  poplars  is  lifted 
above  the  commonplace. 

Oh,  Gray  and  Tender  Is  the  Rain 

Oh,  gray  and  tender  is  the  rain, 
That  drips,  drips  on  the  pane! 
A  hundred  things  come  in  the  door, 
The  scent  of  lierbs,  the  thought  of  yore. 

I  see  the  pool  out  in  the  grass, 

A  bit  of  broken  glass; 

Tlie  red  flags  running  wet  and  straight, 

Down  to  the  little  flapping  gate. 

Lombardy  poplars  tall  and  three. 
Across  the  road  I  see; 
There  is  no  loveliness  so  plain 
As  a  tall  poplar  in  the  rain. 

But  oh,  the  hundred  things  and  more. 
That  come  in  at  the  door! — 
The  smack  of  mint,  old  joy,  old  pain. 
Caught  in  the  gray  and  tender  rain. 

"The  Road,"  from  Madison  Cawein's  vol- 
ume of  "New  Poems"  (Grant  Richards, 
London),  has  little  to  commend  it  beyond 
the  music  of  the  lines.  The  charm  of  this 
author  is  somewhat  spoiled  by  a  certain 
sameness  in  his  work  that  suggests  poverty 
in  invention: 

The  Road 

By  Madison  Cawein 

Along  the  road  I  smelt  the  rose. 
The  wild-rose  in  its  veil  of  rain; 

And  how  it  was,  God  only  knows, 
But  with  the  scent  I  saw  again 
A  girl's  face  at  a  window-pane. 
Gazing  through  tears  that  fell  like  rain, 

'Tis  twelve  years  now,  so  I  suppose. 

Twelve  years  ago.      'Twas  then  I  thought, 
"Love  is  a  burden  bitter-sweet: 
And  he  who  runs  must  not  be  fraught. 
Free  must  his  heart  be  as  his  feet." 
Again  I  heard  myself  repeat: 
"  Love  is  a  burden  bitter-sweet." 
Yet  all  my  aims  had  come  to  naught. 

I  smelt  the  rose;  I  felt  the  rain. 

Lonely  I  stood  upon  the  road. 
Of  one  thing  only  was  I  fain — 

To  be  delivered  of  my  load. — 

A  moment  more  and  on  I  strode. 

I  cared  not  whither  led  the  road 
That  led  not  back  to  her  again. 

"Outward"  is  the  one  true  lyric  in  W.  J. 
Cameron's  volume  of  "Poems"  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.) 

Outward! 
By  W.  J.  Cameron 

The  sun's  high  and  the  moon's  high; 

The  bay's  a  crescent  of  blue. 
The  ships  of  the  world  go  by  without, 
Biit  the  great  hill-gates  stand  round  about, 

And  only  the  waves  come  through. 

The  town  sleeps  and  the  bay  sleeps. 

Tangled  and  golden  brown. 
The  seaweed  drifts  on  a  dreaming  sea. 
Where  anchored  boats  rock  lazilj', 

As  the  waves  lap,  up  and  down. 

The  night  comes  and  the  wind  comes; 

Landward  the  white  crests  ride. 
Hark  to  the  voice  in  the  wind  that  cries. 
As  it  drifts  like  a  bird  'twi.xt  the  sea  and  the  skies. 

There  "is  one  that  will  go  with  the  tide!" 

The  dawn's  here  and  the  day's  here! 

The  wind  ebbs  out,  and  the  .sea. 
The  mists  roll  back  and  the  liills  are  plain, 
But  the  great  sea-gates  are  narrow  in  vain, 

For  the  sea-bird's  out  to  the  sea. 
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With  the  Gillette  you  are  always  "next !  '* 
You  are  not  a  Saturday  night  sitter  and  there 
no  cloud  over  Sunday  morning. 
The    three-minute    Gillette   shave  becomes  ai 
everyday  habit. 

Perhaps  the  younger  men  can  scarcely  appreciate  the 
era  of  personal  freedom  that  was  ushered  in  by  the 
Gillette.  Many  of  them  have  never  known  anything  else. 
The  young  man  today  doesn't  learn  to  use  the  old  open- 
blade  razor  in  any  form.  He  neither  strops  nor  hones — 
that  principle  belongs  to  the  past. 


GILLETTE    SALES    COMPANY,     28     W.     Second    Street*    Best* 


New  York,  Times  Building        Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Building 
Eastern  Office,  Shanghai,  China  Canadian  Office,  63  St. 


Gillette  Safety  Razor,  Ltd.,  Load 
Alexander  Street,  Montreal 


RUNNING    WATER 

When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

Pumped  from  nearby  siream.  pond  or  spring. 
No  expense  for  power,  no  trouble,  no  repairs. 
Entire  satisfaction  assured  with  every 


FOSTER 


HIGH 
DUTY 


RAM 


Thousands  Used 
All    Highly    Endorsed 

Low  in  cost,  high  in  efficiency 
'unipsdayand  niglit  automatic- 
ally in  any  quantity  to  any  height. 

AN  ECONOMICAL  and  REUABLE  PUMPING  PLANT 

for  your  country  home,  dairy,  carriage  house,  garden  or  lawn. 
When  once  installed,  expense  ends.  It  runs  continuously  with- 
out cost,  without  attention,  without  rejiairs.  Saves  you  time, 
worry  and  money.  Book  of  important  information  and  helpful 
suggestions /W'<".     Write  us. 

Power  Specialty  Company,  21 40  Trinity  Bldg., New  York 


Small 

Smooth 

Strong 


Lets 

Nothing 

Slip 


Free  samples,  5  sizes,  sent  on  request 
The  DE  LONCi  HOOK  &  EYE  CO  ,  Philadelphia 
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Who  would  return  to  the  old  ways?  The  crab 
ogresses  backw^ards :     man  does  not. 

Buy  a  Gillette  and  shave  with  it.  You  will  under- 
land  why  it  outsells  all  the  safety  shaving  devices 
n  to  one. 

The  Gillette  is  a  success  because  it  is  practical.  It 
ill  do  what  is  claimed  for  it,  and  it  will  do  it  for  you. 

Standard  set  with  twelve  double-edge  blades,  $5.00. 
egular  box  of  12  blades,  $1.00;  carton  of  6  blades,  50c. 


tLLETTE  SALES   COMPANY     28    W.   Second   Street.   BostoiL 

Factories:  Boston,  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris 


tainment  of  Efficiency 

By  W.  R.  C.  LATSON,  M.D^  Editor  of  Health  Culture 

nal  Methods  of  Developing   Health  and  Personal  Power 


Dr.  Latson 


:&• 


ow  work  by  Dr.  Latson  indicates  the  avenues  that  lead  to  efficient  and  suocessful  living  and  should  be 

ery  man  and  woman  who  would  reach  their  best  and  attain  to  their  highest  ambitions  in  business, 

al,  domestic  or  social  life. 

llowiug  are  some  of  the  chapter  headings: 

)Live  the  Efficient  Life — Mental  Habits  and  Health — Secret  of  Mental  Supremacy — The  Nobler  Conquest — 

Our   Secret   of  Power  —  The    Power   of  Calmness  —  How    to   Be   an     Efficient   Worker  —  The  Attainment 

il  Power  —  The  Secret  of  Personal  Magnetism  —  How  to  Increase  Vitality — The  Prime  Secret  of  Health 

.ainment  of  Physical  Endurance  —  How  to  Live  Longer  in  the  Land  —  Secret  of  Rest  —  Sleeping  as  a         *y jC^ 

-Common  Sense  Feeding  —  Grace  and  How  to  Get  It  —  Style  and  How  to  Have  It  —  How  to  Cure        <V/1'V^   a^    .li^X^^t^-' 

f  these  chapters  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  that  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  reader;     ^©"^/^O^  S>*    ^^^^-^ 
■loth.  $1.00.    4  very  handsome  paper-bound  edition  of  this,   price  50c..  will  be  given        ^^/   V  <o*    <^  ^^.jC*^ 
th-Culture  Magazine  ($1.00  a  year)  for  six  months,  both  for  50c.;   money  back  if  not      ^*^/  <?"  'v   c.-C"\*^! 


^%<- 


Send  Now. 


**<^^*^; 


»' 


■As" 


EALTH-CULTURE  CO.,  1135  L  Broadway,  New  York    /<-      <if 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

ROSTAND    AT    HOME 

WE  who  have  heard  only  the  echoes  of 
Rostand's  p()[)vilarity  in  his  own 
land  realize  little  of  tlie  grip  he  ha.s  on  the 
heart-strings  of  the  French.  His  plays  have 
niailc  deep  impressions  here,  but  only  for  the 
time,  with  years  betw(;(;n  when  we  were  out 
of  toucli  with  liis  work.  But  his  popularity 
has  never  waned  in  Paris,  where  his  name 
will  always  be  linked  with  that  of  Coquelin 
and  the  immortal  Sarah.  In  a  delightful 
bit  of  reminiscent  biography  in  the  current 
McClure's,  Ange  Galdemar  tells  us  of  meeting 
the  distinguished  playwright  during  his  first 
success  at  the  Com6die  Fran9aise  with  "Les 
Eomanesques."  The  play  had  been  "an 
enchantment  from  the  first"  and  had  revealed 
not  only  a  charming  poet,  but  a  master  of 
theatrical  craftsmanship. 

As  we  trooped  through  the  passages  on  our 
waj'  out,  the  name  of  the  author  was  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Rostand?  "Who  was 
this  M.  Eostand? 

"A  financier,"  said  one. 

"  No;  he  is  the  nephew  of  a  financier,"  said 
another. 

A  few  months  later,  I  was  to  learn,  in  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt's  dressing-room,  that  the 
author  of  "I.es  Romanesques"  was,  in  very 
truth,  a  young  man,  and  so  little  of  a  financier 
that  he  had  determined  to  make  a  career  of 
literature. 

The  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance  was  at  that 
time  under  the  management  of  the  great  tragic 
actress.  It  was  during  a  morning  perform- 
ance, between  the  acts.  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt was  seated  in  front  of  her  glass,  and, 
while  accentuating  the  pallor  of  her  face  for 
the  next  act,  an  act  of  terror,  was  telling  me 
of  her  plans  for  the  future.  A  young  man 
entered,  dressed  in  light  clothes.  Hesitating 
a  little,  in  spite  of  the  air  of  assurance  which 
his  glass,  screwed  into  one  eye,  gave  him,  he 
gallantly  kissed  the  hand  which  the  great 
artist  held  out  to  him.  She  smiled  without 
turning  her  head,  and  invited  him  to  take  a 
chair. 

"M.  Edmond  Rostand,"  said  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  introducing  him  to  me. 

Our  eyes  met  in  a  friendly  glance. 

"  Well,  my  dear  poet,  are  you  hard  at 
work?"  asked  the  actress,  more  than  ever 
occupied  with  her  make-up. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Madame — certainly." 

The  reply  lacked  firmness.  It  seemed  to 
keep  something  back.  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt caught  the  young  poet's  passing 
thought,  and  at  once  gave  him  a  word  of 
encouragement: 

"I  will  play  'La  Princesse  Lointaine' !"  she 
declared. 

And  I  understood  the  meaning  of  the  poet's 
reticence:  M.  Edmond  Rostand  had  a  play 
with  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  A  flush  spread 
over  his  cheeks.  He  was  bowing  his  thanks, 
when  the  stage  manager  came  to  say  that  the 
curtain  was  going  up.  We  took  our  leave. 
I  can  still  see  the  young  man  kissing  the  hand 
of  the  tragedienne,  who  eased  his  mind  with 
the  kindly  remark: 

"  I  shall  play  you,  my  dear  poet!" 

Not  long  afterward  Mme.  Bernhardt  ful- 
filled her   word   by   plajdng   "La   Princesse 
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The  Postal  Life-insurance  Company 

dispenses  vi^ith  agents:    it   thus   saves 
for  Policyholders  where  others  spend 


When  you  come  to 
think  it  over — 

H'^hy  should  it  be  neces- 
sary for  a  life-insurance 
agent  to  persuade  a  man  to 
insure  his  life  ? 


IVhy  should  a  man  have  to 
be  argued  into  making  provi- 
vision  for  his  family  in  case 
his  chair  becomes  vacant  ? 


And  finally,  having  been 
persuaded  and  argued  into 
taking  out  a  policy,  ivhy  should 
he  allow  his  premium-money 
to  be  split  up  and  a  part  of  it 
handed  over  to  the  agent  ? 


IVhy  should  the  man  pay 
the  middleman  F 

He  does  pay  him  not  only 
out  of  the  Jirst  premium  but 
Out  of  every  reneival  premi- 
um for  years  after — and  he 
pays  collection  fees,  too — for 
collecting  from  himself. 


Dividends 
Guaranteed 
on  your  Policy 
and  the  Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid       Besides 


If  you're  buying  a  staple 
like  life-insurance,  isn't  it 
good  business  to  fight  shy  of 
agency  companies,  however 
large,  that  maintain  and  nour- 
ish middlemen  at  the  expense 
of  policyholders  ? 

Isn't  it  sensible  to  deal  direct 
with  a  sound,  progressive  non- 
agency  company  ? 


Why    not    write   to 
the  POSTAL? 

It  has  ample  resources  to 
meet  every  demand  novj  and 
in  the  future  ,•  it  issues  all 
the  standard  forms  of  legal- 
reserve  policies,  only  it  issues 
them  direct,  thus  effecting 
important  economies  of  which 
its  policyholders  get  the  ben- 
efit. 

Here  are  four  features 
that  strongly  commend  the 
POSTAL  LIFE: 

1.  GUARANTEED  DIVIDENDS: 
9^%  paid  to  policyholders  an- 
nually from  savings  because  of 
the  elimination  of  agents'  com- 
missions and  agency  expenses. 

2.  CONTINGENT  DIVIDENDS: 
Made  up  and  paid  annually 
from  other  sources,  these  con- 
tingent dividends  being  in  ad- 
dition to  the  guaranteed  divi- 
dends and  larger  than  other 
companies  pay. 

3.  UBERAL  OPTIONS  AND 
VALUES:  Enabling  you, 
among  other  things,  to  add  to 
the  face-value  of  your  policy  a 
larger  amount  of  paid-up  in- 
surance than  is  possible  in  any 
other  company. 

4.  OPTIONAL  PREMIUM 
PRIVILEGE:  Permitting  policy- 
holders to  deposit  premiums 
monthly,  quarterly,  semi  annu- 
ally or  annually  as  desired  and 
withont  consulting  the  Company. 


It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  what  the  Company  will  do  for  you  PERSONALL  Y. 
Just  write  and  say:  "Mail  me  particulars  about  insurance  in  the  POSTAL 
LIFE    as     per     Literary     Digest     announcement,"      and      be      sure      to      state: 

1.  Your  occupation 

2.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth. 

NO    AGENT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    VISIT    YOU 

Postal  Life-insurance  Company 

525-7  Fifth  Avc^  New  York 


>ii»»*-'*' 


The  Gjn&ensits  of  Opinion 
regarding 

BUFFALO 

llXHIASl%{N(iSlH[tR 


TJHYSICIANS  of  the  old  school  agree  with  physicians 
-L  of  the  new  school  that  BufTalo  Lithia  Springs  Water 
has  no  equal  as  a  corrective  of  all  disorders  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder.  It  is  wonderfully  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  Bright's  Disease,  Albuminuria,  Gout, 
Rheumatism,  Pyelitis,  Cystitis,  Gravel,  etc.  Eliminates 
any  excess  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  system.  It  is  a  natural 
spripg  water  bottled  at  the  springs.  Let  us  mail  you 
endorsements,  showing  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
high  medical  authorities. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists  and  mineral 
water  deaUra  everywhere.  If  not  on 
sale  in  your  vfcinity,we  will  supply  you. 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  WATER  CO. 
Buffalo  Lithia  Springs.  Virginia 


Lointaine,"  and  a  year  later  "La  Samari- 
taine"  followed  under  the  same  distin- 
guished auspices. 

We  were  still  under  the  charm  of  these 
three  plays,  and  were  asking  ourselves  wheth- 
er the  poet  had  given  us  all  that  he  had  in 
him,  when,  on  December  28,  1897,  the  Theatre 
de  la  Porte  Saint-Martin  rang  with  the  trivun- 
phant  and  decisive  flourish  of  trumpets  of 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac." 

I  need  not  describe  at  length  that  memor- 
able evening,  and  the  fresh  surprize  of  the 
audience  at  this  manifestation  of  a  poetic 
genius  which  seemed  to  have  kept  so  many 
original  poetic  qualities  in  reserve.  Nor  need 
I  remind  you  of  the  frenzied  applause  of  the 
audience,  now  definitely  conquered.  There 
was  a  succession  of  fireworks  on  the  stage, 
during  five  acts,  coupled  in  the  auditorium 
with  the  most  tumultuous  enjoyment  that 
the  Parisians  of  my  generation  had  ever 
known.  The  survivors  of  the  great  literary 
battles  of  yore  declared  that  there  had  been 
no  instance  of  so  overwhelming  a  success 
since  the  days  of  Hugo,  Dumas,  and  Sardou. 
Coquelin  himself,  confident  tho  he  felt  in  that 
part  of  Cyrano,  which  he  embodied  with  such 
spirit,  wit,  and  fire — Coquelin  himself  could 
not  get  over  his  surprize. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream!"  he  re- 
marked once,  between  acts. 

The  moment  the  curtain  was  lowered  upon 
the  last  act,  an  immense  shout  went  up 
through  the  house,  in  the  midst  of  the  ap- 
plause : 

"Author!  Author!" 

They  wanted  the  author  on  the  stage.  I 
had  left  my  seat  in  the  stalls  and  was  going 
along  a  corridor,  when  I  met  M.  Rostand,  pale 
with  delight  and  almost  trembling,  behind  a 
box,  the  door  of  which  he  was  closing,  trying 
to  slip  away.  He  dared  not  take  refuge  in 
the  wings,  lest  he  should  be  dragged  to  the 
footlights;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  wanted 
to  leave  the  auditorium,  where  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  recognized  at  any  moment. 

We  had  become  friends  since  our  first  meet- 
ing in  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  dressing-room 
at  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance,  and  I  said: 

"  The  best  place  for  you  is  Coquelin's  dress- 
ing-room." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Certain.  It  is  some  distance  from  the 
stage,  and  you  will  be  safe  there.  Come 
along." 

'NA'hen  Coquelin  entered  his  dressing-room, 
he  found  the  author  in  the  midst  of  a  stream 
of  Parisians, — men  of  letters,  journalists, 
artists, — who  had  come  to  congratulate  the 


TEA  FOR  BRAIN  WORKERS. 

From  Samuel  Johnson's  day  to  the  present 
tea  has  been  the  chosen  beverage  of  the  stu- 
dent and  scholar.  The  cause  of  this  prefer- 
ence is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Sigmund:  "Tea 
renders  the  mind  more  susceptible  of  the 
intellectual  pleasures  of  life  as  well  as  of 
acquiring  useful  knowledge  more  readily. 
Not  only  is  it  a  stimulant  to  the  mental 
faculties,  but  it  is  the  most  beneficial  drink 
to  those  engaged  in  any  fatiguing  work." 

"  Salada"  Ceylon  Tea  brings  to  you  the 
best  that  tea  can"  bring  in  quality  together 
witli  an  alluring  fragrance  and  flavor  which 
have  made  the  name  *' Salada"  the  syn- 
onym of  superlative  tea  excellence. 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  "Salada" 
send  ten  cents  for  a  trial  package  which  makes 
forty  cups. 

Our  booklet  "The  Story  of  the  Tea  Plant" 
sent  free.  Address  "Salada"  Tea  Co. ,  198 
West  Broadway,  New  York. 
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author  of  "Cyrano"  in  Cyrano's  own  room. 
Co<iuelin  stopt  on  the  throshold,  exulting. 

"  Have  I  won  the  right  to  take  part  in  the 
general  rejoicing?"  he  asked  in  clarion  tones. 

The  author  made  way  before  the  comedian, 
who  was  on  tlic  point  of  protesting,  when  his 
attention  was  suddenly  drawn  to  a  newcomer 
w^ho  entered  the  room.  Everybody  bowed 
and  stood  aside  to  let  this  latest  arrival  pass. 
He  was  a  thin,  spare  little  man,  with  a  face 
framed  in  gray  whiskers,  with  no  pronounced 
characteristics,  but  with  an  air  of  mingled 
mildness  and  dignity  that  imprest  the  most 
indifYerent.  He  went  up  to  Coquelin  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  then,  turning  to 
M.  Rostand,  who  bowed,  he  said: 

"M.  Rostand,  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
beautiful  work  and  on  its  great  success.  In 
the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic, 
I  create  you  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor." 

It  was  M.  Meline,  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  next  day  I  saw  M.  Rostand  at  his 
home. 

"  What  an  evening ! "  he  said,  giving  me  his 
hand.  And,  with  a  smile:  "  Did  you  see  me 
in  the  first  act?" 

"  No;  where  were  you?  " 

"On  the  stage." 

"How  do  you  mean — on  the  stage?" 

"  Yes,  among  the  lords  of  the  court.  I  was 
drest  as  one  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth's  nobles. 
I  was  moving  about  and  putting  life  into  my 
interpreters." 

After  the  triumph  of  "Cyrano,"  Rostand 
withdrew  from  the  public  eye — tho  not  from 
public  interest — until  the  production  of 
"L'Aiglon"  in  March,  1900.  This  added 
new  laurels    to  those  the  poet  had  already 


PUZZLED 
Hard  Work,  Sometimes,  to  Raise  Children 


Children's  taste  is  ofttimes  more  accurate, 
in  selecting  the  right  kind  of  food  to  fit  the 
body,  than  that  of  adults.  Nature  works 
more  accurately  through  the  children. 

A  Brooklyn  lady  says:  "Our  little  boy 
had  long  been  troubled  with  weak  digestion. 
We  could  never  persuade  him  to  take  more 
than  one  taste  of  any  kind  of  cereal  food. 
He  was  a  weak  little  chap  and  we  were 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  feed  him  on. 

"One  lucky  day  we  tried  Grape-Nuts. 
Well,  you  never  saw  a  child  eat  with  such 
a  re'.isii,  and  it  did  me  good  to  see  him. 
From  that  day  on  it  seemed  as  though  we 
could  almost  see  him  grow.  He  would  eat 
Grape-Nuts  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  I 
think  he  would  have  liked  the  food  for 
dinner. 

"The  difference  in  his  appearance  is 
something  wonderful. 

"My  husband  had  never  fancied  cereal 
foods  of  any  kind,  but  he  became  very  fond 
of  Grape-Nuts  and  has  been  much  improved 
in  health  since  using  it. 

"We  are  now  a  healthy  family  and 
naturally  believe  in  Grape-Nuts. 

"A  friend  has  two  children  who  were 
formerly  afflicted  with  rickets.  I  was  satis- 
fied that  the  disease  was  caused  by  lack  of 
f  roper  nourishment.  They  showed  it.  So 
urged  her  to  use  Grape-Nuts  as  an  experi- 
ment and  the  result  was  almost  magical. 

"They  continued  the  foodand today  both 
children  are  well  and  strong  as  any  children 
in  this  city,  and,  of  course,  my  friend  is  a 
firm  believer  in  Grape-Nuts  for  she  has  the 
evidence  before  her  eyes  every  day." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  found  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
Appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


If  You  Think  of  Buying  a 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Now  or  Later 
Save  This  Advertisement 


and  OPERATION 


npHE  vital  points  in  a 
vacuum  cleaner  are 
volume  of  air  ^  and  a  constant^ 
even  suction.  But  these 
qualities  are  of  little  value 
unless  the  machine  is 
SIMPLE  in  DESIGN 
Let  your  common    sense 


be  your   guide. 


SIMPLICITY  OF  DESIGN:  Every 
superfluous  working  part  is  sure  to 
make  trouble  through  wearing  out. 
The  Sturtevant  has  only  one  moving 
part — (the  fan)  besides  the  motor.  It 
has  no  gears  to  loosen,  no  valves  to 
wear  out.  This  means  durability  and 
many  years  of  efficiency 

The  dust-screen  and  dust-collector 
are  extremely  simple  and  easily  man- 
aged. The  whole  cylindrical  front  of 
the  cleaner  is  given  to  screening  and 
collecting  the  dirt.  A  small  screen 
must  soon  clog.  The  Sturtevant  will 
clean  a  whole  house  without  clogging. 
Don't  be  fooled  by  claims  of  "com- 
pactness and  consequent  light  weight. ' ' 
A  small  dust  screen  is  a  constant  nuis- 
ance through  speedy  clogging. 

The  motor  is  separated  from  the  dust 
by  a  solid  aluminum  wall.  This  is  one 
reason  why  our  cleaner  outwears 
others,  in  which  there  is  constant  sift- 
ing of  fine  dust  into  the  motor. 


SI  yrievani^ 


SIMPLICITY  OF  OPERATION:  Any 

one  can  use  the  Sturtevant.  Simply  con- 
nect the  cord  withan  electric  socket,  turn 
the  button  and  you  have  nearly  100, 000 
cubic  inches  of  air  rushing  through  the 
hose  each  minute.  The  1-inch  hose 
gives  nearly  twice  the  air-volume  of 
the  ordinary  ^4 -inch  hose  with  greater 
velocity  at  the  cleaning  tool,  thus  pick- 
ing up  larger  particles  and  working  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  tool. 

The  dust-bag  is  reached  by  turning 
two  thumb-screws,  and  letting  down 
the  door  which  forms  the  top  half  of 
the  front  of  the  cleaner.  This  can  be 
done  in  less  than  a  minute,  although 
the  dust  receptacle  is  large  enough  to 
hold  the  gatherings  of  months. 

The  lack  of  complicated  parts  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  operation,  make  the 
Sturtevant  Cleaner  especially  valuable 
for  housekeepers  who  are  not  skilled 
in  mechanical  things. 


ELECTRIC 

VACUUM 
CLEANER 


Patent  applied  jot 


This  Oddly 
Shaped  Fan 

making  thousands  of  revo- 
lutions a  minute,  gives 
g^reater  volume  of  air  cur- 
rent and  evenness  of  suc- 
tion than  any  other  device 
practicable  for  a  portable 
vacuum  cleaner. 


Above  all  else,  keep  three  facts 
in  mind  : 

(1)  A  Revolving  Fan  must 
long  outwear  any  pump,  bellows 
or  diaphragm  because  it  sutlers 
almost  no  wear  and  tear,  also  it 
gives  a  constant  instead  of  an  in- 
termittent suction.  • 

(2)  The  effective  handling  of 
rapid  air-currents  is  one  of  the 
Tiost  difficult  and  complex  de- 
partments of  engineering. 

(3)  The  B.  F.  Sturtevant 
Company  has  had  more  experi- 
ence in  designing,  building  and 
inst.'\lling  air -driving  apparatus 
than  all  other  firms  in  the  world 
combined. 


Is  delivered  anywhere  express 
prepaid  in  the  United  States, 
complete,  ready  to  use,  with 
unusually  full  .equipment  of 
cleaning  tools  for  $130.00. 

It  carries,  'm  every  detail  of 
construction  and  operation,  the 
strong  guarantee  that  goes  with 
all  our  apparatus.  For  further 
information,  write  for  booklet 
No. 
offices  named  below. 


39,    or  call  at    one   of   our 


In  addition  to  this  household 
cleaner^  ijue  make  larger  machines 
for  ^vacuum  cleaner  systems  to  be 
installed  in  hotels,  residences, 
public  buildings,  etc. 


B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Machines  can  be  seen  at  Following  Branch  Offices  :-50  Church  Street,  New  York  ;  135  N.  3rd  St..  Philadelphia  ;  329  W. 
3d  St  ,  Cincinnati  :  300  FuUerton  Bid?.,  St.  Louis  ;  530  S.  Clinton  St  ,  Chica-o  ;  7U  Park  Bid?..  Pittsburg  ;  1006  Wash.  Loan  & 
Trust  Bldg  ,  Washinaton.  D  C.  ;  34  Oliver  St  .  Boston  ;  529  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Minneapolis  ;  423  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland  ; 
HOB  Granite  Bldg. ,  Rochester  ;  326  Hunnen  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  ;  36  Pearl  St.,  Hartford. 

We  are  glad  to  quote  trade  terms  to  responsible  dealers. 
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Learn  this  little  kink  and  your 
collar  troubles  are  oVer 


Once  you  learn  the  simple  Notch 
way  you'll  nev^er  bother     cll> 
with  buttonholes.   Wear       1 1 
a  flat-head  button  like  this  <  '  ^  ^ 


-and  get  a  Notch  collar 
with  an  end 
that   looks 
like   this 


Then  cut  out  the  illustrations  below  and  put  them  on  your  dresser  where  you 

can  see  them  when  you  dothis : 


Put  the  outer  fold  under 
head  ai  buiton. 


Press  button  out  with 
finger,  bring  notch  end 
over  and  notch  it  on. 


Then  raise  outer  fold, 
bend  long  end  of  band  in- 
ward and  shove  it  under* 


And  you  get  this. 


It  is  easy  to  put  on,  but  even  easier  to  take  off.  The  buttonhole  that  rips  out  has  been  eliminated. 
It  is  the  only  close-fitting  collar  tliat  stays  closed,  and  it  has  ample  tie  space.  To  take  it  off,  just  put 
finger  under  long  end  and  flip  it  off. 

It  is  made  in  all  the  most  fashionable  models  in  the  famous 


Arrow  Collars 


At  your  dealer's— 15c.,  2  for  25c.    In  Canada,  20c.,  3  for  50c.  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HOLDER   FOR    WAFER    BLADE 

inl    MBDIL     C 


PERFECT  stropping  depends  absolutely  upon  a  stropper 
set  to  strop  at  THE  IDENTICAL  ANGLE  AT  WHICH  THE  BLADE 
WAS  HONED.  Perfect  results  CANNOT  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
THE  "CRIFFON"  AUTOMATIC  STROIM'KR  is  made  in  three  distinct 
models. 


MODEL  C— For 

Gillette,   Clark, 
Luna. 


MODEL  A -For      MODEL  B-For 
Oem,  Jr.,  Ever-  Star,     Gem, 

Ready,   Keen  "  Griffon,"  etc. 

Kutter,  Enders,  etc. 

Simply  push  the  handle  to  and  fro;  no  matter  how  you 

use  it,  a  i)erfect  edge  results. 
Prir<»   ^7  OA  At  yoiirdealer'.s -orsent.allcharges prepaid, upon 
I  riCC   <p^.vV   receiptof  price  by  makers.   Mention  model  wanted. 


Send  us  throo  of  jourdisoanlod  bladrs 
(.'in.v  make)  and  4  cents  in  stiiuics  for 
IiostaK('--wf»will  return  thebladps  better 
than  new,  proviiiK  the  delightfully  keen 
(■dc*MhisKt  rop  will  put  on  old  blades. 


GRIFFON  CUTLERY  WORKS 
473  Broadway,  New  York, 


won,  as  well  as  another  name  to  the  list  of 
Mme.  Bernhardt's  achievements.  Soon,  un- 
fortunately, a  severe  illness  required  his 
departure  from  the  Parisian  climate  and  the 
restless  life  of  the  French  capital.  And  so 
with  Mmc.  Rostand — "the  most  constant, 
ingenious  and  discreet  of  collaborators" — 
and  the  rest  of  his  household,  he  set  up  his 
establishment  in  Cambo,  a  little  village  in 
the  Basque  countrA',  a  few  miles  from 
Biarritz.  Here  the  poet  found  a  place  which 
seemed  to  open  to  him  an  opportunity  to 
realize  a  beautiful  dream. 

Within  five  years  "  Arnaga"  had  appeared 
on  the  hill  like  an  enchanted  garden,  blossom- 
ing out  of  M.  Rostand's  fancy  like  one  of  his 
poems;  for,  with  its  Basque  house,  built  in  an 
irregular  fashion,  its  wide  avenue  cut  through 
a  wood  of  ancestral  oaks,  its  ornamental 
waters,  its  French  garden,  its  groves,  its 
"Poets'  Corner,"  with  the  busts  of  Cervantes, 
LIugo,  and  Shakespeare  under  the  arches  of 
a  flowering  trellis,  its  wistaria-covered  per- 
gola, its  slopes  decked  with  all  the  mad,  wild 
flora  of  the  district,  its  lawns  that  descend  in 
so  supple,  so  natural  a  fashion  toward  the 
surrounding  plain  that  they  seem  to  form 
part  of  it,  its  vistas  over  the  distant  Pyrenees 
or  the  winding  blue  Nive — with  these,  and 
with  all  its  flowers,  its  profusion  of  rare 
flowers,  '"Arnaga"  is  one  of  the  most  ingen- 
ious works  that  have  sprung  from  M.  Ros- 
tand's imagination 

He  had  no  sooner  bought  the  coveted  hill 
and  settled  the  plans  of  the  future  villa  than 
he  realized  in  advance  the  exact  appearance 
of  his  park  and  gardens.  In  the  evening, 
after  dinner,  in  the  dining-room,  while  Mme. 
Rostand  went  up-stairs  to  put  the  children 
to  bed, — at  that  time  they  were  still  very 
young, — he  would  call  for  paper,  cardboard, 
a  box  of  paints,  scissors;  and  there,  on  the 
table,  cut  out,  paint,  build  a  miniature  villa, 
planting  trees  made  of  wool  stuck  onto  paper, 
designing  shrubberies  and  flower  terraces; 
and,  when  Mme.  Rostand  would  come  down, 
he  would  triumphantly  show  her  his  im- 
provised models. 

"  There !    That's  your  clump  of  rose-trees ! " 

"And  this?" 

"Your  favorite  corner  for  reading  in  the 
afternoon." 

"  But  it  looks  a  little  unsheltered." 

"That's    because    of    the    view    over   the 

valley." 

"Yes;  I  forgot." 

"Still,  they  can  put  a  tree  there,  or  even 
two,  if  you  like." 

"  No,  it  will  do  as  it  is.    What  comes  next?  " 

And  the  work  would  be  continued  well  into 
the  night. 

(^n  those  evenings  there  was  no  talk  of 
"Ciiantecler":  the  poem  was  put  aside  and 
had  to  wait.  B\it  its  turn  soon  came.  In 
reality,  M.  Rostand  was  always  thinking  of 
it;  for  the  w-ork  in  construction  incessantly 
occupies  a  poet's  mind.  And  M.  Rostand 
took  up  his  pen  again. 

Uo  is  fond  of  working  in  the  evening,  gener- 
ally l)eginning  at  dusk,  breaking  off  to  go  to 
dinner,  and  then  continuing  without  cessation 
imtil  the  night  is  far  advanced.  (loing  to  bed 
as  late  as  he  does,  M.  Rostand  also  rises  late. 
At  Cambo,  he  does  not  come  down  to  lunch 
mitil  nearly  one  o'clock.  Seated  at  table, 
sometimes  with  visitors,  he  interests  himself 
in  the  news,  looks  through  his  letters  and 
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papers,  discusses  the  questions  of  the  day,  pro- 
longs tlie  conversation,  long  alter  the  meal  is 
finished,  over  colTec  and  a  cigar,  strolls  about, 
takes  a  turn  in  the  gi-ounds,  ami,  lastly,  goes 
up  to  his  study.  But  by  that  time  it  is  three 
or  four  o'clock,  and  in  winter  twilight  has 
already  set  in. 

That  w^as  how  he  wrote  "Chantecler." 


TURKEY'S   FIRST  WOMAN   PHYSICIAN 

ONE  of  the  saddest  impressions  made 
upon  the  tourist  in  the  eastern  Levant 
is  due  to  the  astonishing  prevalence  of  blind- 
ness of  the  most  pitiful  varieties.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Arabs  are  among  the  chief 
"ufferers  in  this  respect  because  of  the  shifting 
sands  so  easily  lifted  and  blown  about  by 
the  wind.  If  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Mary  Eddy 
are  availing,  there  is  hope  that  this  form  of 
torture  will  gradually  be  abated.  Dr.  Eddy 
is  the  only  woman  physician  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  a  position  which  it  was  no  small  task 
to  attain — especially  imder  the  old  regime. 
Some  seventeen  years  ago  she  presented  her 
request  to  Alexander  W.  Terrell,  at  that  time 
Minister  to  Turkey,  in  order  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Turkish  authorities.  Mr.  Terrell, 
writing  of  Dr.  Eddy's  work  in  the  Chicago 
Interior,  says  he  feared  that  the  outcome 
would  be  negative,  as  both  the  English  and 
the  French  Ambassadors  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  similar  applications.  "But,"  saj^s  Mr. 
Terrell,  "there  was  something  in  Miss  Mary 
Eddy  that  gave  me  instant  hope  of  her 
success." 

She  was  of  American  parentage,  tho  raised 
in  Syria,  above  medium  height,  with  a  broad, 
intellectual  forehead,  large,  lustrous  black 
eyes,  and  a  complexion  tinged  by  the  sun  and 
winds  of  Syria.  Her  self-possession  and 
graceful  bearing  told  of  refinement,  and  her 
clear  voice  and  look,  tho  not  defiant,  revealed 
courage  and  confidence  in  herself. 

She  placed  in  my  hand  diplomas  from  three 
medical  colleges,  one  of  which  certified  to  her 
capacity  to  treat  diseases  of  the  eye.  When 
a  child  she  had  often  seen  the  wild  Bedouins 
blinded  with  ophthalmia  by  the  hot  sands  of 
the  desert,  and  her  heart  went  forth  to  them 
in  helpless  sympathy.  Now  she  was  not 
helpless;  through  years  of  labor  she  had  pre- 
pared herself  to  relieve  them.  But  the 
"irade,"  or  consent,  of  the  Sultan  was  in- 
dispensable to  her  purposed  mission  of  mercy. 

Dr.  Eddy's  diplomas  were  immediately 
sent  through  the  Grand  Vizier  to  the  palace 
with  a  request  for  her  examination  by  the 
"Imperial  GoUege  of  Physicians."  I  knew 
from  the  aged  French  tutor  of  the  Sultan  that 
he  had  studied  Latin  and  could  read  the 
diplomas  written  in  that  language.  For 
myself,  in  order  to  fortify  myself  with  argu- 
ment in  the  doctor's  behalf,  I  began  at  once 
to  investigate  the  status  and  privileges  of 
women  in  the  early  centuries  of  Islam — a 
work  in  which  Dr.  George  Washburn,  the 
learned  president  of  Robert  College,  assisted. 
Weeks  passed  with  no  answer  from  the  palace 
to  my  request,  and  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
refer  to  the  matter  again  even  in  personal 
audiences  with  the  Sultan. 

One  night,  however,  after  dining  with  the 
Sultan,  we  sat  looking  out  from  a  window  in 
the  rear  of  Yildez  Palace  on  a  circus  ring 
where  snow-white  steeds  from  his  stable — 


Fireproof ing  One  of  the 

Most  Gigantic  Structures 

in  the  World 

Of  the  so-called  fireproof  buildings  perhaps  not 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  have  a  right  to  the  name. 

Fireprooflng  means  more  than  stone  and  concrete 
construction.  That  has  to  do  with  the  exterior 
only.    It  removes  none  of  the  interior  fire  hazard. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  precluding  the  fire 
hazard,  absolutely.  Take  the  Singer  Building, 
New  York  City,  for  instance.  Here  is  a 
structure  equipped  with  the  DAHLSTROM 
Products.  All  the  inflammable  material  in  any 
particular  office  could  be  consumed  by  fire 
without  incurring  the  slightest  danger  to  the 
building  in  its  entirety.  The  elimination  of  the 
fire  hazard,  although  the  most  important,  is  but 
one  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the  installation 
of  DAHLSTROM  Metallic  Doors  and  Trim. 

For  the  architect,  prospective  builder,  in- 
dividual or  corporation  willing  to  be  guided 
by  results  attained  in  modem  structures 
exemplifying  the  best  practice  of  fireproof, 
sanitary,  artistic,  permanent  construction 
we  have  prepared 


tt 


Buildings  As  They  Should  Be" 


— a  book  illustrating  the  exteriors  and  in- 
teriors of  a  few  of  the  world's  most  prominent 
office  buildings,  apartments,  residences,  etc., 
that  are  equipped  with  DAHLSTROM 
Metallic  Doors,  Partitions,  Trim,  etc. 

You  cannot  help  but  profit  by  the  in- 
formation this  book  contains.  We 
want  you  to  have  a  copy — to  absorb 
simple  facts  pertaining  to  "Buildings 
as  They  Should  Be."  Whether  you 
intend  building  next  month  or  next 
year,  send  for  this  interesting  book.  It 
will  be  of  as  much  value  to  you  as  it 
is  to  the  architect.  Enclose  three  two 
cent  stamps  for  postage. 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC  DOOR  CO. 

55  BLACKSTONE  AVENUE,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


S  end  for 
com  p  1  e  t e 
price  list  for 
printing 
and 
developing 


Send 

for  booklet 
"  Hints  to 
Amateurs," 
and  c  o  m - 
plete  price 
list.  FRKK 


Amateur  Photographers  m 

Find  added  pleasure  and  encourage- 

ment  in  their  work  as  a  result  of  our  ability 
'-  obtain  for  them  the  maximum  of  qual- 
from  their  negatives.    iVe  are  the  lar^ 
gest  operators  in  the  United  States, 
developing  and  printing  exclu- 
sively/or amateur  photogra- 
phers.    The  results   obtained 
by  our  chemists  have  proven 
to  thousands  of  amateurs  in 
all  parts  of  the   world  that 
the  most  gratifying  results 
can  only  be  obtained  by  en- 
trusting the  developing  and 
printing  of  their  films  to  men 
who  have  been  qualified  by 
years  of  experience  to  mani* 
Dulate  them. 

Developing  :  Brownie  No.  1  and  2 
Films  5c.  All  other  sizes  of  Roll  Pilm? 
6  to  12  exposures,  10c  per  roll. 
Finest  Printing  and  Developing  at  most 
reasonable  prices. 

STEMMERMAN  58  Howe  Ave. 

Photo-Craft  Laboratories. Passaic.  N.  J. 


B 


JIEMEMBER  THE  NAME 


Shur-on 

SPECTACLES 


As    Comfortable    as    they 
are    Inconspicuous 

Different    from   all  others  in    me- 
chanical construction. 

Properly  adjusted, they  will  notmark  the  bridge 
oi  the  nose,  slip  down  or  hurt  behind  the  ears. 

Send  /or  itt/ormation  that  -will  instruct 
and  protect  you. 

E,  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO.,  Ave.K.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
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When  your  car  is  Truffault- Hartford - 
equipped,  bumps  and  ruts  no  longer 
disconcert  you.  Your  car  negotiates 
all  with  ease,  for 

THE 

TRUFFAULT  -  HARTFORD  I 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

controls  the  springs,  never  permitting 
of  violent  action  under  even  the  most 
extraordinary  conditions. 

It    Straightens    Out    all  the    Kinks 
in  the  Road  Bed 

so  that  solid  comfort  is  yours 


Take  a  ride  in  a 
Truffault-Hartford 
equipped  car  and 
you'll  learn  atonce 
what  real  anto  com- 
fort is.  Or  better 
still,  have  a  set  put 
on  your  car,  ride  on 
it  for  thirty  days. 
If  at  the  end  of  that 
period  you  want 
your  money  back, 
we'll  refund  it.  The 
Truffault-Hartford 
must  make  good  or 
we  will. 


THF 
TRUFFAULT- 
HARTFORD 


We  can  fit  any  car  and  make 
any    car   fit    for    any     road. 

Make  the  thirty-day  trial .   Send  us  make, 
rnodel  and  year  of  your  car  to-day. 

HARTFORD  SUSPENSION  CO. 

E.  V.  HARTFORD,  Pres. 
137  Bay  St.,    Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Branches : 
New  York:  212-214  W.  88th  St. 
Philadelphia:  250  N.  Broad  St. 
Boston:  319  ColumbasAve. 
Chicago:    1458  Michigan  Ave. 


THE  "^         SION 

OF  THE  TRUFFAULT 
HARTFORD      AHENLY 


The  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Washes  Carriage  or  Auto  Perfect  y 


I'rloo,  $.'t.OO 

Easily  attnched  to  hose,  won't  scratch 
varnish.  No  splashing  of  water.  Dr.v 
hands.  Dry  clothes.  For  a  limited  time 
*2  00.  Express  prepnid.  Booklet-free. 
ISO  Enst  Rliiln  Street,  nocliestor,  IV.  V. 


DON'T  FLOOD 
YOUR  MAGNETO 


■with  oil.  Never  use  mineral  oil.  All  cylinder  oils 
are  mineral.  They  gum-clog  bearings.  Magneto  and 
commutator  makers  advise  using  "Tight  oiTlike  that 
used  on  sewing  machines,  guns,  etc."  3  in  One  is 
the  best  selling  lubricant  on  earth  for  sew- 
ing machines  and  guns. 

3  in  One  cnuU  gum  or  dry  out  or  clog  the 

most  sensitive  bearing  of  any  type  of  High 

'^«'|1||  Tension  or  Low  Tension   Magneto.     It 

Tiff  IH  '^'s*"^  ■'■"'l  polishes  all  varnished  and  nick- 

PI' |H  eled  surfaces.    Prevents  tarnish  on  brass 

-  "^-"Hl  parts.   8  oz.bottle.jocts.;  3oz.,25  cts.  Trial 

Size,  loots.   FREE  .SAIVfFLE  and  special 

Magneto  Bulletin.  Write  for  both  today. 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO.,   18  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


trained  to  wonderful  feats — with  jugglers  and 
acrobats,  all  arrayed  in  gorgeous  costumes, 
performed  for  the  sovereign's  amusement. 
The  Sultan  was  in  cheerful  mood,  and  in  an 
interval  of  the  performance  I  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  tell  him  that  I  had  just  read 
the  life  of  the  prophet  by  Seyd  AUi,  and  had 
been  much  imprest  by  a  tradition  reported 
by  Muadz-ibu-Jabel  to  the  effect  that  Mo- 
hammed once  said,  "Instruct  in  knowledge 
because  it  pleases  God.  He  who  imparts  it 
praises  God.  Whoever  seeks  it,  adores  God, 
and  he  who  spreads  it,  dispenses  alms  to  the 
ignorant  and  lights  his  way  to  heaven." 

I  asked  the  Sultan  if  he  believed  the  tradi- 
tion. He  assured  me  that  he  did,  and  that 
his  own  greatest  work  for  his  people  had  been 
in  promoting  education.  I  then  exprest  my 
admiration  for  a  Moslem  lady  who  in  the 
reign  of  the  Abbassides  established  a  hospital 
in  Arabia  where  she  dispensed  alms  by  curing 
the  afflicted,  and  so  led  up  to  asking  the 
Sultan  if  he  had  forgotten  that  a  learned 
woman  from  Syria  wanted  the  protection  of 
his  "  irade ' '  to  heal  the  sick? 

The  appeal  was  immediately  successful. 
Turning  to  Munir  Pasha,  his  chamberlain, 
.Ibdul  Haraid  instantly  said:  "Let  the  order 
be  prepared  for  the  college  of  physicians  to 
examine  that  woman,  and  if  she  is  qualified, 
she  shall  practise  as  a  doctor. 

When,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1893,  Miss 
Eddy  started  to  the  Sublime  Porte  for  her 
examination,  a  glance  at  her  high  look  of 
confidence  and  courage  told  me  that  no 
words  of  encouragement  were  needed.  At 
the  immense  government  building  she  entered 
alone  a  room  in  which  a  score  of  distinguished 
physicians  were  seated  at  a  long  table.  She 
was  directed  to  a  seat,  but  no  one  rose  to 
welcome  her. 

The  first  question  from  the  president  was 
in  French  and  uttered  in  a  contemptuous 
tone,  "AVho  are  you?"  To  their  astonish- 
ment she  answered  in  the  Arabic  language  in 
a  distinct  voice:  "I  am  of  you  and  from 
among  you."  She  presented  her  diplomas. 
An  examination  here  is  usually  brief,  for  the 
applicant  must  already  have  graduated  in 
some  medical  college.  But  it  was  apparent 
that  Miss  Eddy  was  not  among  friends,  for 
they  examined  her  without  intermission  for 
six  hours,  and  over  the  whole  field  of  medicine 
and  surgery. 

Every  question  was  correctly  answered, 
but  finally  one  of  the  inquisitors  said  sharply: 
"That  answer  is  wrong."  Looking  at  her 
watch  s'.:e  calmly  remarked:  "For  six  hours 
I  have  answered  you  correctly.  Now  I  will 
ask  you  a  question."  Have  you  three  certain 
medical  book.s — French,  English,  and  German 
[naming  them]?"  The  president  pointed  to 
the  bookcase  and  said  they  were  there. 
"Then,"  said  Miss  Eddy,  "  if  all  these  authors 
do  not  sustain  my  answer,  1  will  withdraw  my 
application  to  practise  medicine."  American 
pluck  and  knowledge  had  conquered,  and  her 
ovation  was  complete  when  all  those  physi- 
cians rose  and  congratulated  her. 

When  she  again  entered  the  legation,  the 
glow  of  battle  was  still  on  her  face.  To  my 
anxious  questioning,  she  answered  "  Victory," 
and  threw  herself  on  the  sofa.  Who  can 
wonder  that  a  flood  of  tears  then  relieved  the 
long  tension  of  her  emotions? 

The  "irade"  of  the  Sultan,  which  author- 
ized her  to  practise  her  profession  and  which 
when  once  granted  is  irrevocable,  soon  issued. 
Buoyant  and  brave,  this  great  woman  hurried 
away  to  the  desert.  No^one  even  dreamed 
of  the  great  career  before  her.     A  few  opera- 
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Your  Foot  Can4  Slip 

On  An 

A  P CO  Pedal  Grip 

Recently  an  actual  count  of  1,000 
private  automobile*  standing  in  the 
public  garages  of  New  York  City 
showed  that  427  of  them— NEARLY 
ONE  HALF— had  pieces  of  rubber, 
rubber  hose,  rags,  or  some  other 
home-made  anti-slipping  contrivance 
on  their  pedals.  This  test  proves  two 
things:  The  NEED  for  pedal  grips 
and  the  fact  that  drivers  and  owners 
REALIZE  this  need. 

Metal  pedals — with  their  hard,  icy-smooth, 
slippery  surfaces — are  always  uncomfortable  and 
often  unsafe. 

You  know  this  if  you've  ever  held  your  clutch 
out  all  the  way  down  some  long  grade — if  you've 
ever  driven  slowly  on  high  gear  through  traffic — 
if,  when  you  wanted  your  brakes,  iurely  and  in 
a  hurry,  your  foot  has  slipped. 

Such  a  slip  may  easily  mean  a  'lisaster.  Such  • 
slip  often  doei  mean  a  disaster. 

All  this  annoyance,  discomfort  and  danger  may  now  be 
amply  avoided  by  using  APCO  PEDAL  GRIPS. 

Quickly  attachable  to  the  pedals  of  any  car,  these  Pedal 
Crips  provide  a  large,  solid,  iteadfaat  pressure -surface 
for  the  foot. 

The  corrugated  rubber  clings — the  foot  cannot  slip. 
APCO    Pedal    Grips  give  a  feeling  of  security,  for 
they  give  security  itself. 

Besides,  the  thick  rubber  cushion  takes  up  vibration  and  jar. 
And  these  Pedal  Grips  are  an  actual  ornament — anadded 
touch  of  refinement  yiforthy  of  any  car  made. 

The  price  of  APCO  Pedal  Grip*  is  $3.00  per  pair 
— a  form  of  insurance  too  valuable  and  too  inexpensive  to  be 
disregarded. 

If  your  supply  house  or  yoiir  garage  has  not  yet  secured 
APCO  Pedal  Grips,  they  can  easily  get  them  for  you. 
Or,  on  receipt  of  price,  we  will  send  them  to  you  prepaid. 
Send  for  them  today.     Address  Dept.  A. 

American  Pedal  Company,Makers, 

1733  Broadway,  New  York 
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Poplin  Silk 


FOUR-IN-HAND  TIES 

Guaranteed  to  outwear  any  silk  or 
satin  tie  that  retails  for  #1.00  or  less. 

Guaranteed  not  to  show  pin  holes 
or  wrinkles ;  if  my  Ties  do,  I  will 
return  your  money. 

Are  made  reversible — double  wear 

They  are  2ins.  wide  and  46  ins. long 

Tluy  also  come  in  iH-iuch  width.  46 
iiu-h.s  lonit.  if  you  lircf.T. 

They  are  made  by  the  best  methods 
known  and  from  periect  SiVk Poplin! 

The  following  colors  in  stock — 
P.lack.White, Green.  Brown, Red.Old 
Rose, Ceri.se, Gray,  Heliotrope,  Light 
Blue,  Medium  Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you  buy 
direct,  saving  retailer's  profits.  If 
the  goods  do  not  wear  to  your  satis- 
faction you  can  return  them  and  get 
your  money  back  at  any  time.  Can 
you  ask  for  more  ? 

I  will  send  you  my  Style  Book, 
free.  It  contains  the  actual  silk 
swatches,  and  with  it  a  folder  show- 
ing how  to  correctly  tie  all  styles  of 
Men's  Neck  Wear. 

lie.l'ert'nces:  Ann  bank  in  Tron. 

Shirts  to  your  own  measure.  Made  from  fine  quality  of 
Madras,  Oxford,  Cheviot  and  Percales.  8  soft-front  Shirts, 
$6.00.  If  not  satisfactoiy,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  Samples  of  cloth  and  self-measuring 
blanks  sent  on  request. 
r.  «.  ri,KMI!«SHj»  W.  289  River  Street,  Troy.  N.  Y. 
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memory  which  saved  him  in  those  later  years 
fiom  so  much  bother.  Clemens  must  have 
•dragged  his  joke  to  the  climax,  and  left  it 
there,  but  I  can  not  say  tiiis  from  any 
sense  of  the  fact.  t)f  what  happened 
afterward  at  the  table  where  the  immense, 
the  wholly  innocent,  the  truly  unimagined 
affront  was  offered,  I  have  no  longer  the 
least  remembrance.  I  next  remember  being 
in  a  room  of  the  hotel,  where  Clemens  was 
not  to  sleep,  but  to  toss  in  despair,  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner's  saying  in  the 
gloom,  ''Well,  Mark!  You're  a  funny  fel- 
low." It  was  as  well  as  anything  else  he 
■could  have  said,  but  Clemens  seemed  unable 
to  accept  the  tribute. 

I  stayed  the  night  with  him,  and  the  next 
morning,  after  a  haggard  breakfast,  we  drove 
about  and  he  made  some  purchases  of  bric-a- 
brac  for  his  house  in  Hartford,  with  a  soul  as 
far  away  froiti  bric-a-l)rac  as  ever  the  soul  of 
man  was.  He  went  home  by  an  early  train, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  writing  back  to  the 
three  divine  personalities  which  he  had  so 
involuntarily  seemed  to  flout.  They  all 
wrote  back  to  him,  making  it  as  light  for 
him  as  they  could.  I  have  heard  that 
Emerson  was  a  good  deal  mystified,  and 
in  his  subl.'m?  forgetfulness  asked,  Who 
was  this  gentleman  \\ho  appeared  to  think 
he  had  offered  him  some  sort  of  annoyance? 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  accurate. 
What  I  am  sure  of  is  that  Longfellow,  a 
few  days  after,  in  my  study,  stopt  before 
a  photograph  of  Clemens,  and  said,  "  Ah ! 
He  is  a  vmg,"  and  nothing  more. 

Holmes  told  me,  with  deep  emotion,  such 
as  a  brother  humorist  might  well  feel,  that 
he  had  not  lost  an  instant  in  replying  to 
Clemens'  letter,  and  assuring  him  that  there 
had  not  been  the  least  offense,  and  entreating 
him  never  to  think  of  the  matter  again.  "  He 
said  that  he  was  a  fool,  but  he  was  God's 
fool."  Holmes  quoted  from  the  letter  with  a 
true  sense  of  the  pathos  and  humor  of  the 
self-abasement. 

To  me,  Clemens  wrote  a  week  later,  "It 
doesn't  get  any  better;  it  burns  like  fire." 
But  now  I  understand  that  it  was  not  shame 
that  burnt,  but  rage  for  a  blunder  which  he 
had  so  incredibly  committed.  That  to  have 
conceived  of  those  men,  the  most  dignified 
in  our  literature,  our  civilization,  as  imper- 
sonable  by  three  hoboes,  and  then  to  have 
imagined  that  he  could  ask  them  personally 
to  enjoy  the  monstrous  travesty,  was  a  break, 
he  saw  too  late,  for  which  there  was  no  repair. 
Yet  the  time  came,  and  not  so  very  long 
afterward,  when  some  mention  was  made  of 
the  incident  as  a  mistake,  and  he  said,  with 
all  his  fierceness,  "  But  I  don't  admit  that  it 
was  a  mistake,"  and  it  was  not  so  in  the  minds 
of  all  witnesses  at  second  hand.  The  morn- 
ing after  the  dreadful  dinner,  there  came  a 
glowing  note  from  Professor  Child,  who  had 
read  the  newspaper  report  of  it,  praising 
Clemens'  burlestiue  as  the  richest  piece  of 
humor  in  the  world,  and  betraying  no  sense 
of  incongruity  in  its  perpetration  in  the 
presence  of  its  victims.  I  think  it  must 
always  have  ground  Clemens'  soul,  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  circumstances,  and  that  if 
he  had  some  more  favoring  occasion  he  could 
retrieve  his  loss  in  it,  by  giving  the  thing  the 
right  setting.  Not  more  than  two  or  three 
years  ago,  he  came  to  try  me  as  to  trying  it 
again  at  a  meeting  of  newspaper  men  in  Wash- 
ington. I  had  to  own  my  fear.=,  while  I 
alleged  Child's  note  on  the  other  hand,  but  in 
the  enil  he  did  not  try  it  with  the  newspaper 
men. 


THE  HOWARD  WATCH 

here  will  be  no  more  Howards  as 
low  as  $37.50,  except  the  limited 
number  now  in  the  dealers*  hands. 
The  increasing  demand  for  our  better 
watches  compels  us  to  stop  making 
this  grade  and  concentrate  on  the  finer  movements. 
On  February  1  st,  of  this  year,  we  had  to  discontinue  the 
$35.00  Howard  as  we  announced  at  that  time,  and  on  June 
1  5th  we  made  the  last  of  the  $37.50  quality.  These  are 
both  excellent  watches. 

The  $35.00  watch  sold  out  so  fast  that  many  people 
were  disappointed.  They  didn't  see  the  jeweler  soon 
enough.  It  will  be  the  same  with  the  $37.50  if  those  who 
desire  them  do  not  act  quickly. 

See  your  jeweler  at  once,  there  will  never 
be  another  Howard  made  at  $37.50 

This  watch  is  1  7-jewel  single  roller  escapement,  tested 
in  its  case  at  the  factory — adjusted  to  three  positions,  tem- 
perature and  isochronism — in  hunting  case  only. 

We  wish  it  clearly  understood  that  this  is  not  a  raise  in 
price  of  Howard  watches.  It  means  that  we  have  to  in- 
crease our  production  of  the  finer  watches  and  we  can't  do 
that  by  hurrying  the  work.  In  65  years  of  watch  making 
history  a  Howard  has  never  been  slighted. 

Every  year  there  are  more  men  who  want  to  own  a 
Howard — never  quite  enough  to  go  around. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed  at  the  factory  and  a 
printed  ticket  attached. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  Howard  watch.  No 
jeweler  can  charge  you  more  than  the  printed  ticket  calls  for 
and  the  Howard  is  always  worth  that  price. 

Talk  to  the  Howard  jeweler  in  your  town — he  is  a 
good  man  to  know. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Endorsed    "THE    BEST"    by  over    50,000   Isers 

HE  LUNDSTKOM  CASES  are  made  undei-  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  fac- 
tory, and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  tlie  home  and  office.    That 
is  the  reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.     In  purchasing  a 
Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment, but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experience  have  proven  a 
wonderful  success.     Our  Sectional  Bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  un- 
divided attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.     Book  sections  have  non- 
hinding.  disappearing    glass  doors,  and  are  highly  finished  in  Solid  Golden 
Oak.     Other  styles  and  finishes  at  correspondingly  low  prices. 
Write  for  New  Catalogue  No.  23 
THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  T. 
Manufacturers  of  t^ectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets, 
New  York  Office:  372  Broadway 
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How  many  times  you 
have  wished  for  a  small 
portable  table  for  card 
playing,  for  serving  tea  or 
sewing.  Here  is  the  table 
you  need — the 

Ligtit^veight 

PEERLESS 

Folding  Table 

Just  right  for  cards.  Useful  for  num- 
berless purposes.  It  can  be  carried 
about  from  room  to  room,  folded  or 
unfolded  in  an  instant.  Takes  up 
no  room  when  not  needed.  Made  also 
in  dining  table  sizes. 

The  Peerless  Folding  Table  stands 
firm  locked  by  a  rigid,  steel  brace 
It  is  light — a  child  can  carry  it — but 
strong  enough  to 
support  a  half  ton. 

Round  and  square 
models,  felt,  leather- 
ette or  natural  wood, 
three-ply  veneer  top. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  name  of  dealer 
in  your  toivn  nuho 
can  shoivyou  Peerless 
Folding  Tables. 


An  actual  photograph 

121b.  Peerless  Table 
Supporting  1002  lbs. 


CARROM  -  ARCHARENA  CO.. 

166  RoweSt., 

LuotNGTON,  Mich., 


Makers  of  the  popular  Carromand 
Archarena  Game  Boards. 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Soppliedonly  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.    Niagara  clip  Co.,  N.T. 


Flower  Drops 


'UD[  ntaKflUllTERED 


r Drops 


50  times  the  strength 

of  ordinary  poifume.  Real  flower 
perfunies  in  the  most  concentratptl 
form.  Frro  from  alcohol.  In  liox- 
a^fonal  liutllo.  olongatt'd  stopper  from 
which  to  drop  tlio  porfumo. 

The  finest  perfnino  science  ever  pro- 
duced. One  drop  diffuses  the  od<n' 
of  a  thousand  lilossnnis.  A  drop  upon 
the  Imndkerchiff  or  linperie  lasts  fm 
weeks.  Pa'-ked  in  polished  tunit  <i 
wfK>d  hox.    Can  be  carried  in  Jiandlta:: 

3  odors- R'se.  Vioht.  Lily  <f  tin- 
Valley.  «l,r»0  hottle.  drUKKists  or 
mail.  Money  riturned  if  tltis  is  not 
the  finest  perfume  you  evi-r  used. 

PAi^r  Rif':4;i':R 

200  First  Street,      San  Francisco 
Minittinrc  l>ottle  20c   in  stamps  or 
silver  if  you  name  your  druifsfist. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Modem  Strategy — "Do  you  think  airships 
could  be  used  effectively  in  warfare?" 

"They  might,"'  replied  the  skeptical  per- 
son, "if  we  could  provide  the  airships  and 
induce  the  enemy  to  go  up  in  them." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Directions  Wanted. — In  a  time  of  distressing 
drought  a  harassed  amateur  agriculturist 
stept  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  barometer.  The 
shopman  was  giving  a  few  stereotyped  in- 
structions about  indications  and  pressures, 
when  the  purchaser  impatiently  interrupted 
him. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "that's  all  right,  but 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  do  you  set  the 
thing  when  you  want  it  to  rain?" — York- 
shire Post. 


A  Knowing  Sexton. — Economy  is  the  watch- 
word at  Rushville.  The  sexton  of  the  city 
cemetery  raised  enough  oats  in  the  grave- 
3fard  this  year  to  keep  the  fire  team  in  feed 
for  the  entire  winter. — Canton,  III.,  Register. 


More  to  be  Pitied. — Tramp  (to  lonely  spin- 
ster)— "Come,  Missus,  arst  yer  'usband  if  'e 
ain't  got  a  old  pair  o'  trousers  to  give  away." 

Spinster  (anxious  not  to  expose  her 
solitude) — "Sorry,  my  good  man,  he — er — 
er — never  wears  such  things." — Punch. 


Tired  Out. — "  Is  the  first  edition  of  your 
novel  exhausted  yet?" 

"No.     Why?" 

"I  thought  it  might  be  from  standing  so 
long  on  the  counters." — Boston  Transcript. 


Against  Orders. — "  If  you  refuse  me.  Miss 
Gladys,  I  shall  get  a  rope  and  commit 
suicide." 

"No,  Colonel,  you  must  not  do  that. 
Papa  said  distinctly  he  would  not  have  j^ou 
hanging  about  here." — M.  A.  P. 


WATROUS 

LIQUID  SOAP 

FIXTURE 

The  Modern   Soap 
Convenience ' ' 


enn  she  of  witu 


Acknowledged  the  moat  effleifnt  and  only  satisfactory 
liquid  soap  fixture  on  the  market. 

Provides  the  safest,  mostcleanly, sanitary,  convenient 
mid  economical  vpay  of  using  soap.  Prevents  spread  of 
disease  by  providing  clean,  sanitary,  untouched  liquid 
soap  for  each  user— impossible  with  cake  soap. 

Thn  Watrous  Liquid  Soap  Fixture  consists  of  nick- 
eled bracket  and  crystal  container  for  soap.  A  slight 
pressure  on  lower  imrt  of  fixture  delivers  a  fixecl 
Quantityof  liquid  soap  direct  to  the  hands.  Does  not 
tip  like  other  fixtures  and  no  dust,  dirt  or  germs  can 
reach  soap-  The  Watrous  is  simple,  ornamental, 
easily  attached.     Made  in  various  styles  —  all  low  in 

iirice   for   Homes.   Offices,   Clubs,   Hotels,   Factories, 
'ublic  Institutions,  etc. 

Watrous  Liquid  Soap  is  made  of  highest  quality  pure 
vegetable  oils.  Unequaled  for  facial  use- -cleanses 
and  beautifies. 

Sent  F  R  E  E  —  Illustrated  descriptive  booklet 
"The  Modern  Soap  Convenience."    Write  today. 

THE  WATROUS  CO. ,   1256  Fi>her  BIdg.,  Chicxo.  Ill 

Towel  Supply  Companies  Write  for  our  new 
interesting  proposition. 


Grow 

OhBstnuts 
Like  This 

For  Profit 


I 


Covers  a  5Uc.  piece. 


Whether  you  have  one  acre  or  a  hun- 
dred, you  can  get  bigger  profits  per  acre 
from  Sober  Parapn  Chestnuts  than  from  any  other 
crop  you  could  plant. 

Hardy,  rapid,  symmetrical  growth;  luxuriant  foli- 
age ;  spreading  boughs,  clean  trunk;  stateliness;  im- 
munity from  parasitic  blight— 

These  qualities  have  been  combined  and  devel- 
oped by  science  to  a  degree  that  closely  borders 
perfection  in  the  new 

SOBER  PARAGON 

Mammoth,  Sweet  Chestnut 

A  single  crop,  Fall  of  igog,  brought  $33,000  Tc, 500 
bushels  @  $6.00  a  bushel;.  And  that  orchard  was 
only  S_year»  old. 

The  only  large  sweet  chestnut  in  the  world. 

Bears  the  second  year  -  a  5-vear  old  tree  grew  500 
burs  m  one  year.     The  nuts  average  i  to  2  inches  in 
diameter— and  3  to  5  nuts  in  a  bur. 
..il""^^,, States    Pomologist   G.    B.  Brackett,  says 

Ihe  bober  Paragon  comes  the  nearest  in  quality  to 
the  native  chestnut  of  any  of  the  cultivated  varieties 
that  I  have  examined.  It  is  of  large  size,  fine 
appearance  and  excellent  flavor." 

Testimony  from  growers,  commission  merchants, 
forestry  Experts,  etc.,  given  in  our  free  booklet, 
together  with  prices  and  particulars. 

f  own  exclusive  control 
of  the  Sober  Para- 
gon.   This  copy, 
righted    metal  seal 
s  attached  to  every  genu- 
ine  tree  when  shi[)ped. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet. 

OTHER  NUT  TREES, 

Fruit  and  Ornamental    Trees, 

Roses,  Shrubs,  etc., 

fully  described  with  prices  in  our  new, 
handsomely  illustrated  General  Cat- 
alogue. No  matter  what  you  may  re- 
quire for  Fall  or  Spring  planting  (nut, 
fruit,  ornamental  trees  or  decorative 
plants),  write  for  this  free  catalogue. 

GLEN  BROS.  Glenwood  Nursery, 
44tliyear.  "Desk  W," ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


\ 
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Biltmore  Nursery   Hardy     Garden 

Flowers  Will  Thrive  in  YOUR 

"Permanent  Garden" 

The  hardy  plants  of  Biltmore  Nursery  will  help 
you  t )  realize  that  desire  of  yours  for  a  perfect  flower 
garden,  next  year  and  every  year,  if  sot  out  thiK  fall. 

Here  on  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Southern  Alle- 
ghanies  is  the  natural  home  of  hardy  flowering 
plants.  Our  vigor  of  soil,  and  extremes  of  temper- 
ature, combine  to  develop  the  utmost  hardiness. 

Fall  Planting  of  Hardy  Flowers -and  WHY 

The  custom  of  plantinu  the  hard.v  things  in  Ihe 
fall,  instead  of  waiting  until  spring,  is  an  excellent 
one.  and  an  increasint;  number  of  flowerenthusiasts 
are  learning  its  benefits.  In  the  fall,  while  the  soil 
is  still  warm  with  summer's  sunshine,  and  rich 
with  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  of  the  growing 
months,  hardy  (jnrden  plants  can  get  a  good  start. 

New  Biltmore  Book  Free  on  Requeit 

"Hardy  Garden  Flowers"  is  a  64-page  book,  h.nnd- 
somely  illustrated  throughout  from  photograivhs  of 
Biltmore  luirdy  plants.  It  is  too  costly  f<ir  general 
distribution,  but  we  will  gladly  send  H  copv  upon  re- 
quest  to  anyone  who  loves  the  hardy  plants  and 
expects  to  purchnsc  this  fall  or  next  siirin.-. 

BILTMORE    NURSERY,    Box   809.  Biltmore.  N.  C. 
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Nelson's  Large 
Trees  and  Shrubs 
Save  You  Years 

We  hnve  spent  years — years  that  we  can  now 
save  to   you — in  perfecting   our  stock  of  trees 
and  slirubs.     In  our  nurseries  we   have   a  great 
quantity    of  specimens    like    those   shown    in    the 
two    left-hand    i)ictures.     These  will   quickly   trans- 
form a  barren  place    into   one    of    beauty    and    Hnisli 
which     heretofore     it     lias    required     a    generation     to 
obtain.     Examples   of  the   results   quickly    jiroduced    by   our 
shrubs    and  trees  are  shown  in  the  two  pictures  at  the  right-hand  side 


Trees, BIG  Trees; 

Thousands 

of  Big  Trees 


Trees  that   will  give 

shade  and  comfort 

from  the  time  they  arc 

planted  ;  trees  that  are 

so  strong    and    thrifty 

that    the    shock    of 

transplanting  will  not 

check  their  growth;  trees  that  will  immediately 

add  the  finishing  touch  of  beauty   to   your   home 

grounds;  trees  that  it  would  take  many  years  to 

equal  if  you  started  with 

the  small  sizes  so 

common. 


You    May    Have   Your    Home 
Grounds  Complete 

About  as  soon  as  your  home  is  finished— by  planting 
Nelson's  immediate-effect  trees  and  shrubs,  both  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen.  They  give  you  pleasure  and 
service— and  will  be  none  the  less  of  benefit  to  pos- 
terity. You  will  also  be  surprised  to  learn  how  rea- 
sonaoly  we  sell  them  in  comparison  with  the  standard 
sizes  of  the  trade.  You  will  actually  save  money  by 
purchasing  our  large  mature  trees  and  shrubs  -it  will 
cost  you  a  great  deal  more  to  grow  little  fellows  to  the 
same  size  than  the  difference  between  what  you  pay 
for  them  and  our  prices  for  very  much  larger  ones. 

Our  Book  Free  If  You  Live  in  500  Miles 

We  have  developed  our  specialty  of  big,  strong  trees  and 
shrubs  especially  for  the  benefit  of  planters  in  our  im 
mediate  territory— the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
basins  of  the  Great   Lakes.     To  any  home  owner 
within  500  miles  of  Chi-ago,  therefore,  we  will 
gladlv  send  our  new  book,  "Landscapes  With- 
out Waiting,-'  free  of  charge.    We  must  ask 
persons  further  away  to  remit  50  cents  for  it, 
however,  but  the  amount  w  ill  be  rebated  on 
first  order,    If  you  live  within  500  miles  and 
own    your  own   home,  write   us    today    for 
free  copy  of  this  helpful  book. 

Swain  Nelson  &  Sons  Co. 

885  Marquette  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Shrubs  for  REAL 

**  Landscapes 
Without  Waiting" 


Shrubs  that  have  b^en 
propagated  and  grown 
expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose; shrubs  that  have 
the   pedigree,  size  and 
vigor  required   to  pro- 
duce immediate  effects; 
shrubs  which  will  at  once   make  your  lawn  or  yard 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  refreshing 
to  the  body;  shrubs 
that  are  not  affect- 
ed by  trans- 
planting. 
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If  your  dealer  hasn't 
"NF  10"  Shoe  Laces 

it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  the 
factory  for  them — they're  the 
best  shoe  laces  ever  made  for ' 
high  shoes,  and  stand  a  strain 
of  200  lbs.  to  the  foot  with- 
out breaking. 

Give  your  dealer  a  chance  first,  but 
if  he  hasn't  them  don't  take  a  substi- 
tute. Send  10  cents  to  us  and  get  a 
pair  of  tliese  unequaled  laces — neatest, 
strongest,  longest-wearing. 

Guaranteed  6  months 

Black  or  tan  in  four  leng:ths  for  men's  and  women's 
high  shoes.  Write  for  lx)oklet  sliowin;;  coinpU-tc  I'm*?- 

Nufashond  Shoe    Lace   Co. 

Dept.  E.  Reading,  Pa. 

Makers     of     the     famous     Nuf.i.ihond 
Silk  Oxford   Laces  and   Corset   Laces 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

September    12. — 83,000    soldiers   of    the    French 
.  Army,    with    an    auxiliary    of    airships,    begin 
military  maneuvers  on  the  Channel  coast. 

September  1.3. — It  is  announced  at  The  Hague  that 
as  no  appeal  has  been  made  from  the  award 
in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  case  the  decision 
has  become  irrevocable. 

Viscount  Arasuke  Sone,  Japanese  Privy  Coun- 
cilor and  former  Resident  General  in  Korea, 
dies  in  Tokyo. 

An  announcement  from  Washington  states  that 
R.  O.  Marsh,  secretary  of  the  American  legation 
at  Panama,  is  relieved  of  his  duties  and  Charles 
Campbell,  third  .secretary  of  the  American 
Embassy  at  Tokyo,  succeeds  him. 

September  14. — Zeppelin  VI.  is  destroyed  by  fire 
at  Baden-Baden. 

September  15. — The  Finnish  Diet  reassembles 
and  reelects  President  Svinhufvud,  who  makes 
a  speech  urging  resistance  to  Russian  attacks 
upon  Finland's  autonomy. 

Domestic 

September  9. — Democratic  members  of  the  Bal- 
linger-Pinchot  Investigating  Committee  make 
public  a  report  of  their  findings  in  Minneapolis; 
Representative  Madison,  insurgent  Republican, 
makes  a  separate  report. 

Solicitor-General  Lloyd  M.  Bowers  dies  suddenly 
at  Boston. 

It  is  announced  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  that  President 
Taft  has  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  for  Septem- 
ber 24  at  Washington. 

September  10. — Governor  Patterson  of  Ten- 
nessee resigns  his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic 
renomination. 

United  States  Senator  Lorimer  resigns  from  the 
Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago. 

Ralph  Johnstone  breaks  the  American  record 
for  duration  of  flight,  by  flying  63  miles  in  2 
hours  and  3  minutes. 

September  11. — The  Department  of  State  in 
Washington  announces  that  it  regards  the 
fisheries  award  by  the  Hague  tribunal  as  a 
substantial  victory  for  the  United  States. 

September  12. — At  the  Maine  State  elections. 
Colonel  Plaisted,  the  Democratic  nominee,  is 
chosen  governor,  carrying  with  him  nearly  all 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  a  majority  in  the 
Legislature. 
The  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Chicago  indicts  ten 
high  officials  of  the  Swift,  Armour  and  Morris 
meat-packing  companies  for  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade. 


lAMONDS 

ON  CREDIT 


EI64  .  ) 


20'  DOWN-10%  PER  MONTH 

Why  wait  for  your  Diamond 
until  you  have  saved  the  price.? 
Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method. 
Lyon's  Diamonds  are  guaran- 
teed perfect  blue -white.  A 
written  guarantee  accompa- 
nies each  Diamond.  All  goods 
sent  prepaid  for  inspection. 
10'^  discount  for  cash.  Send 
now  for  catalogue  No.  26 

Established    1843; 


JMLYONSCO- 

ri-73  NASSAU  ST-  N-Y- 
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FOR    THE     BATHROOM 


'  Most  everybody  admits  the  super- 
iority of  tiles  for  a  bathroom  just 
as  they  admit  the  superiority  of 
porcelain  tubs  and  open  plumbing. 
The  fact  that  tiles  are  not  always 
used  is  mostly  due  to  a  mistaken 
idea  as  to  the  cost.  Our  booklet, 
"Tile  for  the  Bathroom,"  will  give 
you  some  valuable  information  on 


the  subject.  The  importance  of 
tiles,  the  kinds  to  use  and  the  cost 
are  all  fully  covered.  Send  for  it,  or 
rather  send  for  all  our  tile  books. 
The  set  is  free.   The  others  are : 

"Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor  " 
Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry" 


<c 


Tiles  for  Fireplaces" 


THE  ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS,      1219  Seventh  Avenue,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


SEND    FOR 
THIS  BOOK 


Perfect  Comfort  for  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  countries, 
invented  thirty  years  ago  and  improved 
every  year  since ;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 
lady  rider  and  a  scientific  fit  for  the  mount. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free — describi?ig  the 
several  styles  of  Whitman  Saddles  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur.'''' 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  IB  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yon 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  ib  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


For  BILIOUSNESS  Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Substitutes 


WIGS    and    TOUPEES 

A^isolutely  non-detectable  toupees — best  in 
the  world.  Sent  on  approval.  Kecommended 
I'y  physicians.     Catalogue.  LOJIB^KU, 

HA9IRIKA  CO.,  113  A  Hunroe  St.,  Lj-nn,  Mass. 


PRATT  a  LAMBERT  VARNISHES 


Because  o««  varnish  cannot  Bive  perfect  satisfaction  on  everything 

is  the  reason  why  over  300  different  "P  &  L"  Varnishes  are  made — 

each  the  best  for  its  special  purpose. 

Interior  Work— "W  Preservative  Varnish  is  best,  except  for  floors.  Never 
blisters,  cracks,  nor  turns  white.    Water  will  not  affect  it. 

Exterior  Work—"/"  8  L"  Star  Finishing  Varnish  is  the  most  durable  pro- 
tection for  all  outdoor  woodwork  and  marine  use.  Weather-proof, 
temperature-proof  and  salt-water-proof. 

White  Euamel  Work— calls  for  Vitralite,  which  Is  moist- 
ure-proof, never  turns  yellow  and  lasts. 


is  tough,  elastic,  water-proof  and  heel-proof. 

Send  (or  Free  Sample  Panel  Finished  with  "61" 

Test  it  with  hammer  or  hod.     It  will  prove  that  "61"  is  the  only  varnish 
you  will  have  on  your  floors. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOKS-"  Decorative  Interior  Finlshinu,"  which 
fjivcs  valuable  pointers  for  the  home,  and  "  The  Finished  Floor,"  which 
tells  how  to  care  for  floors. 

IS  your  dealer  hasn't  the  "P  <f:  L  "  Famtsfces  you  want,  send  to  u». 

PRATT  8c  LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH  MAKERS  61  YEARS 


AddrcM  inquiri««  to  55  Tonawanda  Street  Bu/faJo,  N.  Y. 

ftCIORIES:    NEW  YORK     BUFFALO     CHICAGO 


In  Canada  addreu    45  Cotirtwright  Street,  BridKcburc,  Ontario 

BRIDGEBURG .  CANADA   LONDON    PARIS   HAMBURfl 
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September  13. — Six  Republican  members  of  the 
Balliitger-Pinchot  Investigating  Committee  meet 
in  Chicago  and  issue  a  statement  denouncing 
the  recent  action  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Committee. 

September  14. — The  crop  reporter  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  states  that  the  world's 
wheat  yield  has  fallen  short  of  last  year's  record. 

The  Independent  Democrats  of  Tennessee,  in 
convention,  indorse  Captain  Hooper,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  governor. 

The  Connecticut  Republican  State  Convention 
nominates  Charles  A.  Goodwin  of  Hartford 
for  governor. 

September  15. — It  is  reported  that  a  letter  written 
by  Charles  D.  Norton,  Secretary  to  the  President, 
made  public  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  says 
that  President  Taft  will  give  Federal  patronage 
to  regulars  and  progressives  alike. 
At  the  New  Jersey  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion President  Woodrow-  Wilson  of  Princeton 
is  nominated  for  governor. 

Recent  Census  Returns. 


Population. 


1910. 


.Amsterdam,  N.  Y 

Atlantic  City,  N.J 

Batavia,  NY 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Boston,  Mass 

Cleveland,  O 

Cohoes,  N.  Y 

Corning,  N.  Y 

Cortland,  N. "!; 

Davton,  O 

Dunkirlv,  N.  Y 

Fulton,  N.  Y 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 

Gloversville,  N.  Y 

Hornell,  N.  Y 

Hudson,  N.  Y 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Johnstown,  N.  Y 

Kingston,  N.  Y 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y.    .  .  . 

LittleFalls,  N.  Y 

Lockport,  N.  Y 

Middletown,  N.  Y 

Newburg,  N.  Y 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.    .  . 
North  Tonawanda,  N.Y 

Ogdensburg,  N.Y 

Olean,  N.Y 

Ossining,  N.Y 

Oswego,  N.Y .  .  . 

Peekskill,  N.Y 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 

Port  Chester,  N.Y.    .  .  . 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    ,  . 

Rensselaer,  N.Y 

Rome,  N.Y 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Springfield,  111 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

Water  vliet,  N.Y 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 


31,267 
44,461 
11,613 
48,443 
670,585 
560,663 
24,709 
13,730 
11,504 
116,577 
17,221 
10,480 
12,446 
15,243 
20,642 
13,617 
11,417 
14,802 
10,447 
25,908 
14,549 
12,273 
17,970 
15,313 
25,473 
28,867 
11,955 
15,933 
14,743 
11,480 
23,368 
15,245 
11,138 
12,809 
27,936 
10,711 
20,497 
12,693 
51,678 
74,419 
26,730 
15,074 
15,949 


1900. 


20,929 
27,838 

9,180 

39,647 

560,892 

381,768 

23,910 

11,061 

9,014 
85,333 
11,616 

5,281 
10,433 
12,613 
18,349 
11,918 

9,528 
13,136 
10,130 
21,261 

10,38  i 
16,581 
14,522 
24,943 
14,720 

9,069 
12,633 

9,462 

7.939 
22,199 
10,358 

8,434 

7,440 
24,029 

7,466 
15,343 
12,409 
34,159 
56,383 
21,696 
14,321 

7,899 


Per 
cent, 
in- 
crease. 


49.4 
59.7 
21.2 
22.2 
19.6 
46.9 

3.3 
24.1 
27.6 
36.6 
48.2 
98.4 
19.2 
20.8 
12.4 
14.2 
19.9 
12.6 

3.1 

5 


18 
8 
5 


1 


96 

31 

26 

55.8 

44.6 

5.2 
47.1 
32.0 
72.1 
16.3 
43,4 
33.5 

2.2 
51.3 
32.0 
23.2 

5.2 
101.9 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pit.  Off. 


Branch  Offica*  and  Warakoofoi  ia  St.  LouU  and  San  FranciMO  | 

'Gut  readers  an>  asKed  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing 


1  make  over  three 
thousand  styles  of 
glass  for   electric 

liorhts. 

o 

For  my  "Pearl 
Glass"  lamp  chim- 
neys which  bear 
my  name  I  make 
the  best  glass  ever 
put  into  lamp  chimneys.  It  is 
tough,  of  perfect  transparency, 
and  won't  break  from  heat. 

My  lamp  chimney  book  tells 
you  the  right  chimney  to  get  for 
any  burner.     It  is  free. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glf^ss  Co.  Pittsburgh 

to  advertisers. 
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'^°' ^styio  srfa''"''    The  Standard  of 
Upholstered  Furniture  Value 

Karpon  Upholstpred  Furniture  hns  for  ypara  boon  the 
standrtrd  of  comparison  for  all  furniture  viilue.  Kurpon 
construction  is  famous— Karpen  i-t.vle  uneciualed.  You 
can  have  exact  reproductiouH  of  tlie  famous  furniture 
periods  or  original  desiens  that  essentially  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  modern  home. 

Yet  Karpen  style.  Karpen  quality  and 
the  Karpen  unlimited  guarantee  cost  no 
more  than  you  must  pay  for  unknown 
kinds. 

Look  for  the  Name  of  Karpen 

It  is  stamped  on  every  piece— 
your  assurance  of  the  best  ma- 
terials, the  most  skillful  work- 
manship. It  insures  you  against 
faults  in  construction,  guaran-  . 
tees  you  Karpon  Genuine  Leather 
— oil  tempered  springs,  the  kind 
gneciiied  by  the  United  States 
Government — hair  filling.  The 
split  leather  so  commonly  used, 
excelsior,  any  and  all  haphazard 
methods,  are  never  found  in  the 
Karpen  factory.  The  Karpen 
name  and  trade-mark  are  a  binding  guarantee  that  covers 
every  piece. 

Send  for  Free  Karpen  Style  Book  A  Y 

tor  a  reliable  guide  in  the  selection  of  correct  furniture. 
72  pages— each  a  foot  and  four  inches  deep  and  nearly  a 
foot  vfide-  showover  500 illustrationsof  Karpen  Furniture, 
all  reproduced  from  actual  photographs,  artistic  in- 
teriors designed  for  us  by  leading  decorators;  illu^tia- 
tions  in  colors  of  beautiful  woods  and  leathers.  It  sliows 
you  how  to  judge  furniture  values,  how  to  detect  fraud. 
makes  you  a  competent  furniture  critic,  and  it  gives  >  ou 
Karpen  prices.  With  this  free  book  we  will  give  you  the 
name  of  a  dealer  whom  we  authorize  to  give  you  a  special 
discount.    Write  today. 


Luxurious  Arm 
Chair 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 


K&rpei) 


UpKol&t«i*ed 

FMrivitMre 


Karpen    Biiildliis.  rill('.%04» 
Kiiipoii  Uiiildiiiif,    \I.IV  10KK 
SO  !»udbiii-y  Street,  BO.STO1V 

l,8:i9  Karpen  pifcis  have  been  vsed  in 
furniahiiiy  the  new  United  States  Senate  tkade  maek 

office  building  throughnut.    Karpen  furniture  was  specified 
in  competition  with  the  manufacturers  everywhere.  (37) 


TYPEWRITERS  »Vii» 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  i^to  ^  MTr'i  Trieel,  allowing  KentftI 
to  Applyfon  Priee.  Shipped  with  privilege  o( 
examination.  ^fWrite  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Typewriter  Emporlum,9'i-81  Lake  St^Chiesgs 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

HAND-SEWED    QU/^ITQ 
PROCESS  On\/t^ 

MEN'S  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  &  $5.00 

WOMEN'S  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4 

BOYS'  $2.00,  $2,50  and  $3.00 

THE  STANDARD 

FOR   30    YEARS 

They  are  absolutely  the  most 

popular  and  best  shoes  for 

the  price  in  America.  They 

are  the  leaders  everywhere 

becausethey  hold  their  shape, 

fit  better,   look    better  and 

wear  longerthan  other  makes. 

They  are  positively  the  most 

economical  shoes  for  you  to  buy. 

W.  L.  Douglas  name   and  the  retail  pnce  are 

stamped  on  the  bottom  —  value  guaranteed. 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE!   Ifyourdealer 
.  cannot  supply  you  write  for  Mail  Order  Catalog. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  171  Spark  St.. Brockton,  MaM. 


Ill  this  column,  to  decide  (luestions  conccrnitipr  the 
I'orfcct  tise  of  worn^,  tlu-  l^'imk  &  WatrnaiU  Staiidufd 
Dieiiimary  iscousulted  as  urhiier. 


"J.  L.,"Cliicago,  III.-  "  I'lcaso  .state  wlietlicr  the 
\vord.s  duty  (a  moral  obliKatiou)  and  dulij  (an  as 
.se.ssment  on  imported  meicliaridi.se),  are  tracx^ablc 
to  the  .same  root.  Have  they  any  conucctioii  with 
the  Italian  word  dogana  and  the  French  word 
dounnc,]  both  ineaiiiiiK  a  custom-house,  or  an 
office  in  which  customs  are  collected? 

The  derivation  of  the  word  "duty"  may  be 
traced  as  follows:  "Duty,"  from  "due,"  derived 
from  the  French  du,  the  oriKinal  past  participle  of 
devoir,  a  form  of  the  present  infmilive  of  the  Latin 
dcbcrc,  to  owe.  Dcbitum,  the  participial  form  of  tliis 
Latin  verb,  is  defined  as  "what  is  due,  debt,  duty, 
obligation,"  which  clearly  indicates  tliat  the  two 
different  meanings  of  the  word  "duty"  are  traceable 
to  the  same  source,  as  both  ideas  are  incorporated 
in  the  Latin  root.  The  words  douanc  and  dogana 
have  no  connection  witii  this  etymology,  as  they 
both  have  their  source  in  the  Arabic  language  in  an 
old  form  and  an  original  meaning  of  the  Persian 
word  devan,  from  which  is  also  derived  our  present 
word  "divan." 

"C.  S.,"  New^ark,  O.— "Kindly  state  which  is  the 
better  expression:  'The  price  was  cut  in  half,' 
or  'The  price  was  cut  in  two'." 

Assuming  that  the  reduction  in  price  is  exactly 
one-half,  J.  D.  Quackenbos's  "Rhetoric"  states 
on  this  point,  that  "it  is  impossible  to  cut  a  thing 
in  half;  say,  in  halves.  Cutting  in  two  implies  that 
two  pieces  result  from  the  cutting."  As  the  former 
expression  might  also  be  construed  to  have  this 
meaning,  a  preferable  construction  of  the  sentence 
submitted  would  be,  "The  price  was  reduced  one- 
half." 

"G.  M.  A.,"  Seattle,  Wash. — " Please  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '  .sabotage '  in  the  sentence, 
'The  soldiers  have  been  accused  of  recreancy  and 
sabotage  and  the  discipline  of  the  army  over  and 
over  again  disparaged.  " 

The  French  word  "sabotage"  has  recently  come 
into  English  use,  and  is  defined  as  "the  act  of  in- 
tentionally producing  bad  work,"  hence,  by  ex- 
tension, is  here  probably  applied  to  neglect  or  non- 
performance of  duty. 

"W.  E.  G.,"  Braddock,  Pa.— Please  give  the 
construction  of  the  word  'what'  in  this  sentence 
which  appears  in  Les  Miserables:  'What  time  the 
afflicted,  the  sick,  and  the  needy  left  him,  he  gave 
to  labor.'" 

The  use  of  the  relative  what  is  explained  as  follows 
by  Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars": "What  is  sometimes  used  both  as  an  ad- 
jective and  as  a  relative  at  the  same  time,  and  is 
placed  before  the  noun  which  it  represents,  being 
equivalent  to  the  adjective  a7iy  or  all,  and  the 
simple  relative  who,  which,  or  that."  In  the  sentence 
submitted,  the  phrase  "what  time"  is  therefore 
equivalent  to  the  construction  "Any  time  that  the 
afflicted,  the  sick,  and  the  needy  left  him,  he  gave 
to  labor." 

"J.  T.  Z.,"  Walston,  Pa. — "Are  the  verbs  used 
correctly  in  the  following  sentence:  'AH  that  is 
needed  to  set  matters  aright  are  a  few  sweet 
thoughts  and  a  call  to  our  better  natures'?" 

This  sentence  is  an  example  of  the  figure  of 
hyperbaton  (transposition),  in  which  the  real  sub- 
ject follows  the  neuter  verb.  The  regular  order  of 
the  words  in  this  instance  would  be,  "A  few  sweet 
thoughts  and  a  call  to  our  better  natures  are  all 
that  is  needed  to  set  matters  aright,"  and  this 
construction  is  correct  according  to  the  ruling  that 
"A  neuter  or  a  passive  verb  between  two  nomina- 
tives should  be  made  to  agree  with  that  which 
precedes  it,  except  when  the  terms  are  transposed, 
and  the  proper  subject  is  put  after  the  verb  by 
question  or  hyperbaton." 


Pretty  Thick. — ^Nervous  Passenger  (dur- 
ing fog) — "  But  surely  you're  not  leaving  the 
bridge,  are  you,  Cfl&cer?" 

Officer  (who  has  just  been  relieved) — 
"Oh,  yes.  It's  r.o  good  stopping  up  the  e; 
you  can't  see  anything." — Punch. 
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.MAKES! 

FLOORS 
LBEAUTIFULi 


innK's  ou 


t  the 


beauty    in    any 

wood  —  doesn't    make     it 

shiny  —  civcs    your    floor    a 

rich  deep  polished  finish  whicli 

remains.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  linish  for 

ALL  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  AND  FURNITURE. 

It  never  flakes,  chips,  nor  becomes  sticky— 

prevents  heel  marks  or  scratche--'.    Easily 

applied — economical,     lib..  50c.  covers 

.ICiOsfj.  ft.    Road  our  book. 

Beautiful  Floors,"  trcating^  of 

Finishing  New  Floors,  Finishing  Old  Floors, 

Cleaning   and   Polishing,    Care   Waxed 

Floors,  Kitchen,  Pantry  and  Bathroom 

Floors,  Interior  Woodwork,  Stopping 

Cracks,  Removing 

Varnish,  etc. 


KEEPS! 

FLOORS 

.BEAUTIFUL, 


"pVERY  floor  or  bit  of  furniture  needs 
cleaning  and  brightening  just  as 
every  carpet  needs  sweeping.  Just  go 
over  it  once  or  twice  a  month  with  a  cloth 
dampened  with  Brightener  —  then  a 
clean  cloth. 

FOR  WAXED  FLOORS.    Brightener  is  the  only 
preparation  that   will    successfully    clean    and 
polish  a  waxed   floor  without    removing   the 
wax  or  injuring  the  finish.  >'l  D. 

FOR  VARNISHED  and  SHELLACED  FLOORS  /  9-24' 
It  prevents  heel  marks  and  scratches  and  y  n. 
does  more  than  clean  and  brighten— it  .^  rlease 
leaves  a  thin  refinishing  coat  which  '  send  me 
makes  any  finish  wear  about  twice  ^  co  r  c 
as  long;   never  shows  heel   marks     V  FREE 

or  scratches.  A  quart  (75c.)  lasts  ^^c,__|..  ,_J  R-„i, 
about  6  months.  Write  today  ^  Samples  and  Book 
for  booklet  ■'Beautiful Floors"  /f  ..  (S'(?"  J""";  "J""''  »"<l 
and  free  samples  of  Bright-  ,•  *' 
ener  and  Old  English 
Floor  W^ax. 

Brightener, 40c.pt.. 75c 
qt.,   $1.3B  half  gal.      j 
$2.60  gallon.  ^ 

Mention  dealer'B  taiiie.  ^ 

A.S.Boyle&Co.  jf . 
2007W.8tli>t.  /  ' 
Cincinnati,  0     / 


iiddress  also  ijtulfr'3  naDie.) 


Special 
Value 


THIS 

LACE  WAIST 

98c 

160.  The  best  valu.- 
ever  offered.  Net  waist 
with  handsomely 
embroidered  Bcol loped 
front  frilled  with  lace. 
Collar  and  cuffs  tucked 
and  edged  with  val. 
Lined  with  soft  sheer 
batiste.  Closes  invisibly 
in  back.  Either  white 
or  ecru.  Sizes  32  to 
44  bust.  Special  QQ. 
Price,    prepaid:   •'OC 

FREE! 

A  year's  subscription 
to  "STANDARD 
STYLE  BULLETIN" 
given  FREE.  Write 
for  it  TO-DAY.  A 
monthly  guide  to  New 
York's  Latest  Fashion 
and  choicest  values. 
Ask  for  our  Special 
September  Offer. 
Oiir' Money-back* 
(iuiirantee:  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or 
your  money  promptly 
refunded. 

STANDARD     MAIL     ORDER     COMPANY 

237  West  17th  Street,  New  York 
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In  the  purchase  of  bonds  the  value  of  a 
banking:  firm  to  a  client  depends  upon  the 
scope  and  efficiency  of  the  service  rendered 
and  the  integrity  and  experience  of  the  firtn. 

Service 

The  service  offered  by  N.  W. 
Halsey  &  Company  in  buying  bonds 
is  a  system  of  investigation  more 
complete  and  more  thorough  than 
any  individual  investor  could  afford 
to  undertake.  This  service  has  been 
built  up  by  years  of  experience  and 
engages  the  best  legal,  accounting 
and  engineering  experts,  so  that  a 
statement  that  a  bond  is  recom- 
mended by  this  firm  means  that  the 
purchaser  can  reach  an  accurate  con- 
clusion as  to  its  safety  based  on 
assured  information. 

The  best  method  of  investment  in 
bonds  is  to  deal  steadily  with  a  firm 
like  this,  getting  the  cumulative 
effect  of  its  experience.  We  can 
offer  you  just  as  great  a  variety  of 
safe  bonds  as  you  could  buy  by  deal- 
ing with  a  number  of  firms. 
Write  for  latest  bond  circular  No.  D-50 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 

Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad 

and  Public  Utility  Bonds 

New  York  :      Philadelphia  :  ChicafO :         San  Francisco : 

49WallSt.    UZlChotnntSt.    152  Monroe  St.  424  California  St. 


High-Grade  Bonds 

Yielding  About  5% 


If  you  wish  to  have  your  money 
earn  the  comparatively  high  rate  of 
interest  to  which  it  is  entitled  under 
conditions  existing  in  the  field  of 
conservative  investment,  you  can  do 
no  better  than  to  purchase  high-grade 
corporation  bonds. 

The  corporation  bonds  recom- 
mended by  us  are  not  only  safe  as  to 
principal  and  interest,  but  have  a 
good  market,  and  should  prove  to  be 
profitable  investments.  The  prop- 
erties are  managed  by  capable  and 
experienced  men,  and  the  earnings 
show  a  large  surplus  beyond  interest 
requirements. 

Write  for  car   Bond   Circular   No.   454 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

43  Exchange  Place.  New  York 

Albany,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mau.;  Chicaco,  III. 

Member*  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


CSL  INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


THE    SEPTEMBER    ELECTIONS    AND 
WALL   STREET 

GENERAL  surprize  has  been  exprest  at 
the  failure  of  Wall  Street  to  record  de- 
clines as  a  consequence  of  the  Republican 
disasters  in  Vermont  and  Maine.  On  the 
morning  after  the  Vermont  election,  when  the 
Republican  plurality  fell  to  the  lowest  figures 
recorded  in  twenty  years,  active  shares  in 
the  first  few  minutes  declined  on  the  exchange 
a  point  or  so,  but  they  slowly  made  up  all 
the  losses  later  in  the  d&y.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  the  Maine  election,  when  the  Demo- 
crats carried  the  State  by  more  than  9,000, 
and  secured  the  legislature  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  Ignited  States  senator  to  succeed 
a  Republican,  a  disaster  to  the  Republicans 
greater  than  any  recorded  since  before  the 
Civil  War,  the  market  actually  emerged 
from  its  long  state  of  apathy  and  scored 
advances  in  practically  all  active  stocks. 
One  curious  reason  cited  for  this  was  the 
satisfaction  of  Wall  Street  with  the  result. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  argument  was 
that  a  change  would  really  make  for  better 
times  in  the  end. 

Discussing  the  failure  of  the  market  to 
respond  either  way  to  the  Vermont  result, 
a  writer  in  The  Evening  Post  explains  that  the 
news  "had  already  been  discounted  by  the 
seven  months'  break  in  prices,",  and  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  no  great  surprize,  having 
been  well  foreshadowed,  first  in  the  revolt 
against  Speaker  Cannon  last  March,  and 
later  in  special  Congressional  elections,  in 
which  the  Republicans  met  disastrous 
defeats,  \^'all  Street  had,  therefore,  been 
sufficiently  prepared  for  the  result  in  Ver- 
mont. Discussing  what  the  financial  atti- 
tude will  be,  should  the  November  elections 
result  in  a  Democratic  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  same  writer  says: 

"The  change  would  mean  political  uncer- 
tainty, and  it  is  the  unknown  over  which  the 
cautious  investor  hesitates.  When  he  goes 
further,  and  proceeds  to  examine  subse- 
quent probabilities,  there  are,  from  the 
purely  financial  point  of  view,  two  some- 
what opposite  aspects  to  the  matter.  That 
there  are  serious  dangers  in  an  overwhelming 
victory  Tiy  an  opposition  party,  every  reader 
of  political  history  is  aware.  There  was  the 
election.of  1892,  when  the  Republican  admin- 
istration was  defeated  by  the  largest  popular 
plurality  in  twenty  years,  and  when  the 
Democrats  gained  both  houses  of  Congress, 
for  the  first  time  since  Buchanan's  time. 
What  happened  in  the  legislative  confusion 
of  the  next  two  years,  will  not  have  been  for- 
gotten; the  great  Democratic  majority  of 
1892  turned  out  to  be  utterly  unmanage- 
able. It  broke  into  factions;  the  House 
quarreled  with  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
with  the  President,  and  the  upshot  was  the 
well-remembered  political  turmoil  which 
for  a  long  time  cured  the  people  of  the  taste 
for  'landslides.' 

"  But  there  is  still  another  side  to  a  possi- 
ble opposition  victory,  next  November. 
Expiration  of  Senatorial  terms,  these  next 
few  years,  is  distributed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Democrats  can  not  possibly  win  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  Congress  which  meets  next  j'ear. 
fl'herefore,  in  case  even  of  a  sweeping  oppo- 
sition House  majority  returned  by  the  vote 
of  November  8,  Congress  would  be  divided 
during  the  rest  of  the  Taft  administration. 

"Now  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  country's 
past  experience  that  a  Congress  whose  two 
chambers   were   of   opposite   political    com- 


plexion has  usually  been  a  body  where  hast}' 
and  ill-considered  legislation  failed  to  pass, 
where  ultra-partizan  bills  were  blocked  by 
disagreement,  and  where,  nevertheless,  a 
vast  deal  of  really  useful  law-making  was 
effected.  Not  a  little  of  President  Cleve- 
land's reputation  for  conservatism,  in  his 
first  administration,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vote  which  elected  him  in  1884  left 
the  Senate  Republican  and  the  House 
Democratic.  Wall  Street  would  douiitles-s 
like  to  know  just  where  such  a  result  would 
leave  the  politically  ubiquitous  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. Probably,  as  the  children  say,  it 
would  have  to  keep  on  guessing.  It  seems 
to  have  made  up  its  mind  with  some  equa- 
nimity, however,  as  to  where  even  a  great 
Democratic  victory  would  leave  its  other 
bugbear,  Mr.  Bryan." 

THE   BOND   MARKET 

Some  improvement  in  the  bond  market 
was  at  one  time  noted  during  the  past 
month.  It  was  soon  followed  by  dulness, 
altho,  says  The  Financial  World,  "  there  was 
no  indication  at  any  point  of  weakness 
denoting  real  hquidation."  Still,  there  was 
an  '"almost  total  absence  of  new  offerings." 
The  halt  in  the  improvement  was  ascribed 
to  "  the  resumption  of  liquidation  in  the 
stock  market."  Those  who  helped  to  start 
the  movement  for  better  bond  prices  and  a 
broader  market  remain,  however,  not  dis- 
couraged. Meanwhile,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  bond  operations  outside  the  stock 
exchange  One  banking-house,  in  August, 
says  the  same  paper,  did  more  than  "one- 
quarter  as  much  as  the  whole  Stock  Ex- 
change." Of  the  increasing  bond  business 
done  outside  the  Exchange,  the. writer  says 
further: 

"Nowadays,  much  more  actual  bond 
trading  is  done  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Exchange  than  within.  One  representative 
house  informs  us  that  the  house  and  its 
branches  and  agents  sold  nearly  $9,000,000 
worth  of  bonds  in  the  comparatively  dull 
month  of  August.  Probably  the  most  of  this 
total  was  in  bonds  not  listed  on  the  Exchange, 
though  the  sales  of  listed  bonds  sold  in  the 
open  market  constituted  a  very  respectable 
total. 

"  The  house  in  question  was  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  total  of  bonds  sold  through  its 
own  agency  that  it  totaled  up  the  sales  on 
the  Exchange  for  the  month  and  found  that 
the  Exchange  business  in  the  bonds  during 
the  month  was  but  $32,000,000,  the  lowest 
total  in  years.  For  one  house  to  equal  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  total  bond  sales 
on  the  great  Stock  Exchange  is  a  record  to 
be  proud  of,  and  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
business  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest  bank- 
ing and  bond  houses  during  the  month,  gives 
a  total  in  excess  of  all  the  trading  on  the 
Exchange. 

"  Going  further,  it  is  figured  that  the  total 
bond  business  of  all  the  really  good  houses 
in  New  York  was,  in  the  month  of  August, 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  business 
done  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  now  true 
that  when  a  customer  of  a  banking  or  bond 
house  desires  to  buy  bonds,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  transaction  does  not  go  through 
on  the  Exchange,  but  is  conducted  on  that 
widening  and  sound  open  bond  market,  which 
never  supplies  any  official  totals,  but  never- 
theless is  a  tremendous  market  in  itself,  and 
in  which  the  whole  world  sometimes  trades. 
Most  of  this  trading  is  done  merely  by  tele- 
phone orders  from  one  house  to  another." 

By  the  middle  of  September,  another  start 
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toward  better  conditions  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  had  been  made.  The  financial 
edition  of  the  New  York  Sun  noted,  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  that  the  increased  activity  of  th{> 
day  before  "extended  to  bonds  to  a  more 
unportant  extent,  perhaps,  than  to  stocks.  " 
Improvement  in  the  stock  market  had  long 
been  predicated  upon  improvement  in  the 
bond  market  by  those  who  base  their  opera- 
tions upon  precedents,  and  "  there  had  been 
a  gratifying  improvement  in  bonds."  In 
respect  to  this  improvement,  the  writer 
added  that  "some  of  the  most  conservative 
banking  and  brokerage  houses  are  now 
unreservedly  recommending  purchases  of 
high-class  bonds,  and  are  assuming  this  bull- 
ish attitude  after  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
public  attitude  toward  the  '  new  nationalism' 
all  over  the  country." 

INERTIA   IN   THE    STOCK   MARKET 

Business  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
during  the  closing  week  of  August  and  the 
first  ten  days  of  September  made  very  low 
records.  For  one  of  the  days  in  that  period 
the  record  was  the  lowest  since  1904.  On  a 
Wednesday  in  the  first  week  of  September  the 
total  sales  were  only  157,000  shares.  A 
similar  record  was  made  in  the  second  week 
of  September.  One  of  the  explanations 
given  for  this  dulness  is  that  the  machinery 
of  manipulation  ceased  for  the  time  to  be  in 
operation.  Men  who  asked  if  the  dulness  did 
not  "portend  a  change,"  were  assured  that 
it  probably  did,  inasmuch  as  the  market 
"could  not  become  much  duller  and  could 
not  continue  to  be  so  dull  forever."  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  change  when  it  comes, 
"there  is  no  safe  rule  for  guessing,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  The 
writer  accepts  the  dulness  as  "a  kind  of 
sequel  to  the  August  rise."     He  then  says: 

"The  last  period  of  comparable  dulness 
fell  in  the  second  two  weeks  of  June,  when 
trading  shrank  to  176,000  shares  one  day. 
When  activity  returned,  it  was  on  falling 
prices.  Thus  far  in  the  present  year  extreme 
activity  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  has 
invariably  been  followed  by  renewal  of 
liquidation.  However,  there  is  no  quality 
in  dulness  to  produce  liquidation  or  to  fore- 
cast it,  and,  to  the  contrary,  speculative 
experience  is  that  when  liquidation  at  length 
has  run  its  course,  the  fact  may  be  silently 
advertised  by  many  weeks,  or  perhaps 
months,  of  inertia,  as  in  1904. 

"  Perhaps  the  only  rule  that  can  be  said 
to  hold  of  dulness  is  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
of  longer  duration  and  more  pronounced 
at  the  end  of  a  long  decline  than  at  the  end 
of  a  great  rise.  Prolonged  inertia  followed 
the  bear  market  of  1903.  It  was  not  so  after 
1907.  Three  days  before  the  Northern 
Securities  decision  on  March  14,  1904,,  a 
day's  trading  on  the  Stock  Exchange  vi^as 
74,403  shares,  and,  tho  this  remained 
a  record,  the  rise  which  then  took  place 
continued  for  only  about  three  weeks.  In 
April  and  May,  the  weekly  totals  of  Stock- 
Exchange  trading  were  the  lowest  of  the 
year.  It  was  in  May  that  Steel  common 
sold  at  8f.  June  was  still  a  dull  month. 
The  'bull  market'  started  in  July,  after 
four  months  of  dulness." 


COMMODITY   PRICES   HIGHER 

The  downward  tendency  in  commodity 
prices,  noted  a  month  ago,  was  changed  in 
August  to  a  tendency  upward.  Bradstreet's 
index  number  for  September  1  was  8.9519, 
an  increase  of  1.4  per  cent,  over  the  figures 
for  August  1,  when  prices  "were  lower 
than  at  a-y  time  during  the  preceding  nine 


Peace  and  Plenty 

u4//  Advertisement  by  Elbert  Hubbard 


OVERTY  destroys  a  man's  courage  and  weakens  his  natural  in- 
clination to  look  you  in  the  eye  and  tell  the  truth.  ^  Money  is 
the  counter  in  this  game  of  life.  And  while  we  do  not  love 
Money  for  its  own  sake,  we  realize  that  it  is  only  money  that  can 
ward  off  want,  woe,  wretchedness — perhaps  starvation — when 
ezurning  power  is  gone.  And  earning  power,  for  all  of  us,  will 
surely  go  some  time — this  we  know.  3?!  Money  stands  between  you  and  the  fear 
of  want.  When  you  insure  your  life  you  insure  your  peace  of  mind.  Also,  you 
insure  the  peace  of  mind  of  those  who  depend  upon  you.  It  is  not  want  that  eats 
out  our  hearts,  and  renders  our  work  nil :  it  is  the  fear  of  wemt — worry,  apprehen- 
sion, uncertainty,  doubt.  ^  Life-insurance  means  assurance.  I  believe  that  noth- 
ing will  increase  a  man's  earning  power  so  much  as  the  feeling  that  he  is  an 
insurable  proposition,  and  has  made  all  snug  against  stormy  weather,  and  even 
mortal  shipwreck  itself.  Yet  money  in  a  lump  sum  in  the  hzmds  of  those  not 
versed  in  finance  is  a  burden,  and  sometimes  a  menace.  It  lays  them  open  to  the 
machinations  of  the  tricky  2uid  dishonest,  also — the  well  meaning  men  of  the 
Colonel  Sellers  class  who  know  just  how  to  double  it  in  a  month.  5H[  Realizing 
these  things,  and  to  meet  a  great  human  need,  the  Equitable  is  now  issuing  a 
policy,  which  instead  of  being  paid  in  a  lump  sum,  gives  a  fixed  monthly  payment 
as  long  as  the  beneficiary  shall  live,  payable  for  twenty  years  in  any  event.  It 
works  either  way.  It  will  provide  an  income  for  your  own  future  if  you  live.  It 
will  provide  an  income  for  your  wife  (or  your  son,  daughter,  mother,  father, 
sister  or  other  dependent)  if  you  die.  And  if  you  both  live,  it  will  protect 
you  both. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Strongest  in  the  World 


C( 
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The  Company  which  pays  its  death  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  them. 

PAUL  MORTON,  President         120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE !  None  in  your  town  ?  Then  why  not 
recommend  to  us  some  good  man — or  woman — to  represent  us  there — 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


I  For  35  years  we  have  been  paying  oar  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservativo 
methods.      First  mortgage   loans   of  $200  ancj    up 

I  which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

personal    iDveetigatioD.      Pleaee  ask  for  Loan    Liet    No.    717 
[  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINSSrCO.  Lawrence. 


Where  Money  Earns  Most 


Invest  in  the  West  where  highest  ^K 
interest  is  paid.  Idaho  is  developing 
along  solid,  substantial  lines  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  section.  Our 
opportunities  for  lending  money  pro- 
fitably are  unsurpassed. 


We  Pay  5%, 


I 


6%,  or  7% 

on  our  class  "  C  "  Savings  Certificates, 
according  to  length  of  time  savings 
remain  with  us. 

Any  Amounts,  $25  to  $5,000 

Withdrawal  accommodations  very  libera!. 
We  invite  your  patronage.  Invpstipate  our 
plan  insuring  absolute  security  for  your 
savings.    Address  inquiry  toda.v.  (1) 

Vnlon  §avliit;s  Uuil<linir  •&  Trust  Co. 
Deparlment  H  1107  Main  St.,  Buise.  Idaho 


Rn  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOOR  NAME  $1  nn 

*'*'  IN    CORRECT   SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  I'UU 

THE  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR  YOUR  MONEY   REFUNDED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


912CHESINUT  ST. 


PHILA. 
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^   REAL  ESTATE 
Investment  Securities 

IF  you  have  funds  for  investment,  either  in 
*  small  or  large  amounts,  we  can  enable  you 
to  obtain  the  Iiigrhest  rate  of  interest  consistent 
with  absolute  safety.    Correspondence  soln  iteO. 

Realty  Mortgage  Bond  Co. 

Capital  $200,000      Sarpliu  $102,463 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

lililil[lil'.lilrlililil;lilililililililil'lililililtMili!ilililil.lilili 
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Buy  Standard 
Bonds    NOW 

fl  Investors  who  have  made  a  close  study  of 
financial  conditions  realize  that  they  are  offered 
in  the  present  bond  market  a  wider  selection  of  se- 
curities at  attractive  prices  than  has  been  afforded 
in  some  years.  Institutions,  banks,  and  large 
private  investors  are  no  longer  carrying  high 
cash  reserves,  but  are  taking  advantage  of  pres- 
ent conditions  to  place  their  funds  in  secure 
bonds  affording  more  than  the  usual  income 
yield. 

fl  We  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  contemplating  the  investment  of  funds 
to  the  above  fact,  and  suggest  that  most  safe  and 
profitable  water  works,  electric  traction,  hydro- 
electric, railroad,  and  other  public  utility  bonds, 
little  affected  by  financial  depressions,  may  be 
purchased  with  particular  advantage  at  this  time. 
The  published  earnings  of  such  companies, 
together  with  the  semi-public  nature  of  their 
business,  afford  ample  opportunity  for  accurate 
judgment  of  the  security  behind  each  bond. 
^  Write  to  us  to-day  for  circulars  describing 
several  bond  issues  which  we  recommend  as 
being  suitable  for  investment  at  this  time.  The 
man  who  wishes  to  invest  $100  is  given  the  same 
careful  service  as  the  large  investor.  It  is  the 
success  of  its  clients,  both  large  and  small,  that 
has  built  up  tlie  business  of  this  house.  SINCE 
ITS  ORGANIZATION  THERE  HAS 
NEVER  BEEN  A  DAY'S  DELAY  IN 
THE  PAYMENT  OF  EITHER  PRINCI- 
PAL OR  INTEREST  ON  ANY  BOND 
IT  HAS  SOLD. 

fl  We  have  recently  published  two  new  book- 
lets, "Quick  Assets  for  Business  Firms  in 
Times  of  Financial  Depression"  and  "The 
$100  Bond."  Either  of  these  booklets  will  be 
mailed  to  prospective  investors  upon  request. 

Please  Address  Our  Department  F 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Investment  Bankers 

Bank  for  Savings  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


KUHN,  FISHER  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Incorporated. 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Safest  investments  km     A.     t\07         Write  for 

known.    Yielding  from         " /o    10    O /O         Circular. 

ULEN,  SUTHERLIN  &  CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


e 


lOriRs 

^L  Securet 
X/nnrl   tUJ 


ST     MORTGAGE     BONDS 

eii  by  N.  W.  Kurm  Lands,  «100,  tuOO 
WO  denominations:  fi'/p  pavablej 
flemi-aiinually  .  Firstmortpajjes  depoi 
ited  witli  Trust  Co.     Send  for  bookletj 

WESTERN  MORTGAGE  SECURITIES  CO. 
217  Andrus  liidg.       Minneapolis,  Minn 


t 
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Bargains  in  Bonds 

.statistics  show  that  many  bonds  have 
now    reached  the    low   prices  of  1907 

Comparison  of  Present  Prices 

with  the  range  for  several  years  is 

shown  in  our  special  circular  in  L 

Free  on   Request 

Bigelow  &  Company 


49  Wall  St. 


BANKERS 


New  ^'ork 


months."  "VMiile  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  advances  for  September  1  are  ascribed 
to  natural  causes,  "in  some  other  cases 
manipulation  may  be  held  responsible." 
Meanwhile,  in  England  prices  have  also 
moved  upward.  At  the  end  of  August,  they 
were  .8  of  1  per  cent,  higher  than  at  the 
end  of  July.  Since  June  they  had  risen 
almost  2  per  cent.  Of  our  own  figures 
Bradstreet' s  says  further: 

"The  gain  over  September  1,  1908,  is  13.2 
per  cent.,  but  comparison  with  the  like  date 
in  1907  displaj's  a  rise  of  only  1.3  per  cent.; 
1907  was  also  a  year  of  very  high  prices. 
Contrast  with  September  1,  1906,  shows  that 
prices  are  now  5.6  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
were  on  the  former  date,  while  they  are 
8.2  per  cent,  above  the  level  established 
on  the  same  date  in  1905.  In  short,  the 
figures  for  September  1,  this  year,  are  the 
highest  ever  recorded  on  that  date,  and  are 
only  3  per  cent,  below  the  high  point  which 
was  reached  on  January  1,  this  year. 
On  September  1,  1901,  the  index  number 
stood  at  7.6051,  the  gain,  based  on  the 
current  figures,  being  over  17  per  cent. 

"Breadstuffs,  hides  and  leather,  textiles 
(owing  to  decreases  in  flax  and  southern 
cotton  sheetings)  and  miscellaneous  products 
worked  lower  during  the  period  August  1 
to  September  1.  On  the  other  hand,  live 
stock,  provisions,  fruits,  metals  (due  largely 
to  a  sharp  rise  in  tin),  coal  and  coke,  oils, 
naval  stores,  and  building-materials  moved 
upward.  Drugs  and  chemicals  remained 
stationary." 


BANKS    AND    DEPARTMENT    STORES 

Beginning  in  one  of  the  large  depart- 
ment stores  of  New  York  a  few  years 
ago,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  department 
stores  of  many  cities  a  department  of  bank- 
ing. In  some  stores  very  considerable 
amoimts  are  now  on  deposit.  By  means  of 
such  deposits,  stores  have  been  able  to  dis- 
pense largely  with  borrowing  money  on 
notes.  Inasmuch  as  they  pay  their  own 
depositors  only  a  small  rate  of  interest,  they 
are  thus  able  to  save  large  amoimts,  because 
the  interest  they  would  pay  on  notes  would 
be  greater. 

The  question  has  often  arisen  whether 
these  banks  ought  not  to  be  made  amenable 
to  banking  laws.  At  present,  it  is  con- 
tended that  they  have  become  "simply  a 
means  of  borrowing  from  the  public  without 
security  or  legal  safeguard."  As  The  Bank- 
er's Magazine  remarks,  their  business  being 
the  receipt  of  money  on  deposit  and  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  thereon,  the  work  they  do 
"certainly  constitutes  a  form  of  banking." 
A  test  case  was  recently  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  which  decided 
that  such  banks  actually  do  a  banking  busi- 
ness within  the  statute  of  Wisconsin.  While 
stores  having  such  banks  are  generally  of 
well-known  solvency,  the  court  of  Wisconsin 
held  that  this  was  not  the  question  to  be 
considered,  but  rather  the  question  whether 
they  were  doing  a  banking  business,  because 
if  so,  they  should  become  amenable  to  bank- 
ing laws.  It  is  contended  by  The  Banlcer'.s 
Magazine  that  "  it  would  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom for  all  the  States  to  follow  the  ruling  of 
the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court." 

Discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  taken 
up  in  England.  The  Economist  sharply 
(•riticiz(>s  the  mixing-up  of  banking  and 
trading  accounts,  adding  that,  in  such 
methods,  "  depositors  are  not  protected  by  the 
many  safeguards  of  publicity  and  experience 
provided  by  an  ordinary  joint-stock  bank." 


A  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
RAILROAD  BOND 

TO  NET  5% 

These  bonds  are  unusually  well 
secured.  Construction  and  equip- 
ment are  of  the  very  highest  character. 
Earnings  show  an  ample  margin  over 
all  interest  charges  and  are  rapidly 
increasing.  The  stockholders  have 
a  large  cash  investment  behind  the 
bonds.  The  property  serves  an  exclu- 
sive territory  of  great  natural  wealth. 
We  strongly  recommend  these  bonds 
to  investors  seeking  a  fair  income 
return  combined  with  absolute  safety 
of  Principal.  Send  for  Circular 
No.  113R  containing  full  particulars. 

Peabody 
Hoiighteling  &  Co. 

(Established   1865) 
181  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 


California  Investments 

"The  Westorii  Empire,"  California's  leading 
imlustrial  journiil.  authority  on  land  opjiortunities. 
Or:ini;e  and  fruit  growine.  Eiiciilyptus  culture, 
all  topics  for  investors  and  Hoiiip-seekers,  ques- 
tions answered  carefully.  Estalilished  22  years.  Trial 
offer  3  months  for  lOr.  stamits  or  coin. 

THE  %«'KSTKRX  EMPIRE 
101  Chamber  of  Commeree  Bulldinp,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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JohnMuirS(p. 

Speciausts  In 

Odd  Lots 

MEMBERS 
NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


SEND  FOR  "ODD  LOT  CIRCULAR" 
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You  Do  Not  Need  A 
Financial  Education 

to  invest  your  savings  safely. 
Whether  you  have  $10  a  month 
to  save  or  a  cash  surplus  of 
$100,000  to  invest,  you  will 
make  no  mistake  If  you  buy  the 
guaranteed  first  mortgages  that 
we  furnish  you  on  New  York 
City  real  estate. 

Back  of  these  mortgages  is 

(1)  The  most  valuable  and 
productive  real  estate  in  the 
world— New  York  City. 

(2)  Our  26  years'  experi- 
ence lending  money  on  mort- 
gage on  New  York  City  real 
estate. 

(3)  The  absolute  guarantee 
of  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  by  the  Bond  and 
Mortgage  Guarantee  Com- 
pany with  its  capital  and 
surplus  of  $7,500,000. 

(4)  Our  guarantee  of  title 
with  our  capital  and  surplus 
of  $14,000,000. 

TheyBear  Interest  at  41% 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  guaranteed  mort- 
gages in  New  York  City  and  not  one 
dollar  has  ever  been  lost  to  an  investor. 

These  mortgrages  are  in  amounts  from 
$1,000  up.  and  the  guaranteed  mort- 
gage certificates  based  upon  them  are 
$200,  $500.  $1,000  and  $5,000. 
The  $200  certificate  can  be  paid  for  in 
amounts  of  $10  per  month. 

Write  us  about  how  much  you  might 
be  willing  to  invest,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  booklet  "  The  Safe  Way  to 
Save,"  or  suitable  information. 

'HTlE  GUARANIkE 
InD  trust  C9 

176  Broadway    175  Remseo  Street   350  Pnlton  Street 
NEW  YORK       BROOKLYN.  N.  V.      JAMAICA,  N.  V. 


SIX   PER  CENT 

SECURED 
CERTIFICATES 


Tiie  experience  of  our  officers 
during  the  past  twenty-four  years 
in  handling  financial  matters  lias 
constantly  brought  them  in  con- 
tact with  investors  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  are  frank  in  say- 
ing that  they  have  never  found  any 
security  which  afforded  greater 
safety  than  our  Secured  Certifi- 
cates. These  Certificates  yield 
6%  per  annum,  payable  monthly, 
quarterly  or  semi-annually  by  at- 
tached coupons.  A  First  Mortgage 
on  Salt  Lake  Real  Estate  accompa- 
nies each  Certificate. 

Write  for  Booklet  "F" 
C:ipltiilaiiil$iirpliis  8(400,000.00 


GL^i[KB(§IFi?^. 
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THE   TRADE   OUTLOOK 

Dun's  Review  says  that"mixt  conditions 
of  trade  and  industry"  still  continue,  altho 
"  less  pronounced  in  productive  sections 
than  in  distributing  markets."  These  con- 
ditions are  shovi'n  most  clearly  in  specu- 
lative and  financial  circles,  "which  are 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  political  influences." 
In  trade,  development  is  uneven,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  reaction,  "a  vast  aggregate  of 
business  is  being  carried  on."  The  profits, 
however,  are  not  so  evident  as  is  the  volume 
of  trade,  margins  between  cost  and  price 
having  narrowed.  Conservatism  prevails 
among  buyers,  but  "there  is  no  sign  of  any 
collapse  of  confidence."  Crops  "are  turning 
out  much  better  than  was  feared,"  banks 
are  in  "a  secure  position,"  and  there  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  more  optimistic  feeling  as  to 
the  near  future.  It  is  the  renewal  of  political 
activity  that  chiefly  makes  for  uncertainty 
tending  to  retard  enterprise.  Such  con- 
traction as  prevails  in  important  lines  now 
consists  mainly  in  the  reduction  of  specula- 
tion and  the  cutting  ofif  of  transactions  for 
the  future.  The  business  of  supplying  cur- 
rent needs  is  expanding. 

Bradstreet's  finds  that,  as  a  whole,  a  fair 
trade  is  being  done  and  that  collections  tend 
to  improve.  In  many  Western  centers, 
trade  is  in  advance  of  a  year  ago,  but  else- 
where disappointment  is  exprest.  Finan- 
cial markets  are  less  satisfactory  than  com- 
mercial. Bank  clearings  record  shrinkages. 
In  one  or  two  large  cities,  this  is  "mainly 
because  of  speculative  dulness,"  but  outside 
these  centers  clearings  are  below  last  year. 
More  in  detail,   Bradstreet's  says: 

"Developments  of  the  week  [ending  Sept. 
10th]  have  been  largely  favorable,  inclu- 
ding, as  they  have,  better  weather  and  crop 
reports,  a  larger  distribution  of  fall  goods 
by  jobbers  and  retailers  at  most  markets, 
more  cheerful  reports  from  some  branches 
of  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  some  resumption 
of  textile  mills,  until  recently  shut  down, 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  idle  cars,  and 
a  shading  in  prices  of  leading  farm  products 
due  to  better  crop  reports  and  larger  move- 
ment, leading  to  the  hope  of  a  resumption 
of  export  trade.  All  these  have  combined 
to  make  for  a  rather  more  optimistic  feeling 
in  general  trade  and  industrial  lines,  but 
in  financial  circles  there  is  little  apparent 
gain  in  activity  or  strength,  owing  largely 
to  continuance  of  political  activity,  the  rapid 
reduction  of  money  supplies  at  the  country's 
banking  center,  and  the  fear  of  a  pinch  in 
supplies  later,  with  possible  efTect  upon 
rates. 

"The  enlargement  in  jobbing  and  retail 
trade  is  not  entirely  uniform.  Best  reports 
come  from  the  West,  where  unprecedented 
marketing  of  cereals  at  good  prices  helps 
trade  and  collections.  State  fairs  and  fall 
festivals,  too,  have  helped  to  attract  buyers 
and  stimulate  demand.  There  is  mention 
there,  too,  of  a  reaction  in  the  intensity  of 
political  interest,  which  is  beneficial  to  trade 
distril)ution.  At  some  southwestern  cities 
house  trade  is  smaller,  as  buyers  have 
returned  home,  but  traveling  men's  orders 
are  better.  On  the  Pacific  coast  there 
is  more  doing  in  trade,  but  collections  still 
lag." 

INVESTMENTS    IN    PROSPEROUS    TIMES 

Charles  Lee  Scovil  has  begun,  in  The 
Banker's  Magazine,  a  series  of  articles  under 
the  title,  "Knowledge  of  Investments,"  in 
which  he  calls  attention  to  the  important 
fact  that,  in  times  of  great  prosperity,  "  inex- 
perienced investors  usually  buy  a  large 
number  of  undesirable  securities."     He  cites 
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6% 

•and  No  Worry 


MANY  a  person  has  invested 
money  —  the  savings  of 
years,  a  legacy,  some  extra 
funds — and  even  though  the  inter- 
est payments  were  met  regularly, 
there  was  a  continual  feeling  of  un- 
rest in  the  investor's  mind. 

Some  vagueness,  some  uncer- 
tainty, some  doubt  about  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  security  was  constantly 
cropping  up. 

We  offer  to  investors,  whether 
their  capital  be  $ioo,  I500  or 
1 1 0,000,  an  investment  from  which 
all  elements  of  worry  are  absent, 
and  on  which  a  substantial  income 
is  assured. 

For  twenty-eight  years  we  have  been 
supplying  investors  with  this  character  of 
securities,  and  not  a  single  dollar  of  either 
principal  or  interest  has  ever  been  lost 
through  any  investment  purchased  from  us. 

THE  BONDS  WE  OFFER  YOU 
are  first  liens  on  improved,  income-pro- 
ducing Real  Estate  in  the  heart  of  Chicago, 
and  the  margin  of  security  in  no  case  is 
less  than  ONE  HUNDRED  PER 
CENT.  The  security  for  each  issue  is 
a  property  regularly  producing  an  annual 
income  several  times  the  maximum  inter- 
est, the  taxes  and  all  other  fixed  charges. 

The  issues  are  all  serial  in  form,  that 
is,  a  portion  of  the  principal  is  paid  each 
year,  reducing  the  obligation  regularly, 
but  without  releasing  any  of  the  security. 
The  titles  to  the  securities  are  guaranteed 
by  a  policy  of  Tit.'e  Insurance  issued  by 
a  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company. 

Furthermore,  nothing  stands  between 
you  and  your  security.  The  bonds  we 
offer  are  not  the  bonds  of  some  holding 
company  or  trustee;  they  are  the  direct 
personal  obligation  of  the  owner  of  the 
property,  and  the  actual  real  estate  itself 
backs  them  up. 

If  you  have  any  funds  to  invest,  write 
us  to-day.  This  will  entail  no  obligation 
on  your  part. 

We  will  send  you  full  particulars  of 
these  bonds,  circulars  descriptive  of  each 
issue,  and  all  details  of  the  service  we 
render  the  investor  without  charge. 

Then  you  can  study  the  facts  carefully, 
make  comparisons,  ask  questions,  judge 
these  bonds  for  yourself  by  every  possible 
test.      But  write  to-day. 

S.W.Straus  &Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Mortgage  and  Bond  Bankers 

ESTABLISHED  1882 


138  Straus  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


(3) 
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PROFIT 

WITHOUT        RISK 

SAFETY 

WITHOUT      SACRIFICE 


Q  Just  coosider  the  value  of  these  features  in 
your  investment.  A-R-E  Cold  Bonds  pay 
6%  interest,  and  are  based  on  the  actual 
ownership  of  selected  New  York  City  real  es- 
tate which  provides  unquestioned  security. 
Q  This  ample  security,  in  turn,  entails  no  sacri> 
ficc  in  earnings';  for  New  York  real  estate,  to 
which  the  proceeds  of  our  Bond  sales  are 
restricted,  returns  business  profits,  which  we 
divide  with  our  investors  to  the  extentlof  6%. 
This  we  have  done  without  loss  or  delay  for 
more  than  22  years. 


4  A-R-£  Bonds  aie  issued  in  these  two  forms  : 
6%  COUPON  BONDS 
For  those  who  wish  t»  invest  $ioo  or  more 
6%  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 

For  those  who  luish  to  save  $2j  or  more  a  year. 


Q  You  will  be  interested  in  our  plan  of  investmcDl, 
iOustrated  literature  and  nrw  map  of  New  York  City, 
all  sent  on  request.     Write  today. 

"jltttmfanTlpal  fj^gtatf(lT;gmpanp> 

Founded  1888    ::     AsseU,  $15,536. 199.47 
Capiul  and  Surplus       •    •    $1,851,134.38 

Room  504  527  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York 


In    placing    your    funds 
!  small  or  large,  you  want 
I  absolute    safety,    profitable 
interest  return,    and  convenient 
methods.    The  Franklin  Society  offers 
all  three.     Learn  about  it.    An  account  of 
$10  or  more  opened  on  or  before  Oct.  3d 
earns  from  Oct.   1st.     You  can.  however 
open  an  account  with  $1.  Mailingsize- 
passbook.  Be^tn  now  or  write  for 
booklet  J.  THE  FRANKLIN 
SOC^IETY  For  Home-Build- 
iug  and  Saving!. 
Cor  Beekman  St.  at 
Park  Row,  New  York 


The  Franklin 
Society 


PATENT 


and  TRADE-MARK  BUSINESS  solicited   from 
RESPONSIBLE  MANUFACTURERS  &  INVENTORS 

Wp  refer  to  sh  tisfied  cl  ients  of  highest  rating  in  42  States. 

FREE  BOOKLETS  of  real  vnlae.and  trustworthy  advice. 

Patent  Liti^tion  —  Infringement  opinions  given 

MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE.  608  F  St.,  Wash'n.  D.  C. 

Established  Fifty  Years 


Buy  1st  Mortgages  Now, 


BECAUSE— 

1.  They  are  safe. 

2.  They  produce  a  steady  income. 

3.  They  are  profitable    because  the  interest  is 

liberaL 

4.  Interest  rate  is  more  liberal  now. 

5.  Liberal   interest  and  a  safe  security  are  hard 

to  find  outside  of  Farm  Mortgages. 

6.  Farm  Mortgages  being  divided  into  different 

classes,  the  best  are  to  be  had  only  from  the 
most  reliable  and  experienced  Bankers. 
Find  out  who  are  the  best  Bankers  and 
buy  from  them — look  for  safety  first  and 
then  a  good  interest  rate. 
Investigate  thoroughly  this  Company — your 
banker  can  do  it  for  you,  or,  we  will  tell 
you  frankly,  without  any  obligation  on 
your  part — just  write  us  to  explain  to  you 
any  point  you  may  wish  to  know  more 
about,  and  write  today  for  our  booklet. 

.CA^ITAJU     ONB      MII.1.ION     ROI.t..\nH. 

Mt\NEAP0LIs7RLST  (OMPANY- 

lOS    Fifth    Street    South, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 


two  reasons  in  explanation  of  this.  The  first 
is  that  "during  such  periods  the  cost  of 
living  is  so  very  high,  that  investors  are 
tempted  to  give  too  much  thought  to  the 
amount  of  their  dividends  or  incojne,  thus 
neglecting  to  scrutinize  with  sufficient  care 
the  quality  of  the  security."  Second,  in  such 
times  the  high  prices  that  prevail  for  r.aw 
materials  and  manufactured  products  lead 
owners  and  managers  of  enterprises  to  believe 
they  can  secure  larger  profits,  provided  they 
obtain  sufficient  capital  to  extend  their 
operations.  Hence  they  resort  to  incorpora- 
tion, based  on  estimated  earnings,  these 
estimates  often  being  too  optimistic.  When 
the  inevitable  decline  in  business  comes, 
the  inexperienced  investor,  who  has  gone 
into  such  enterprises,  finds  himself  the  owner 
of  securities  from  which  little  or  no  income 
is  derived  and  for  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  market.  The  fault  of  the  investor  here 
has  been  a  failure  to  make  the  security  of 
his  investment  a  primary  consideration. 
Investors  ought  always  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  a  reputable  investment  banker, 
with  all  his  knowledge  and  experience,  can 
not  get  for  clients  sound  investments  that 
yield  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent.  When  he 
does  get  more,  abnormal  conditions  exist, 
such  as  those  which  compel  large  and  respon- 
sible corporations  to  pay  high  rates  for  shorts 
time  loans.  When  investors  are  attracted 
by  advertisements  in  large  type,  they  should 
first  inquire  if  the  business  referred  to  has 
undergone  scrutiny  at  the  hands  of  reputable 
investment  bankers. 

HEAVY   RAILWAY  EXPENSES 

General  comment  continues  to  be  made 
in  financial  and  commercial  journals  regard- 
ing the  item  of  expenses  in  railAvay  opera- 
tions. Heavy  gain  continues  in  gross  revenue, 
but  the  tendency  in  net  earnings  is  still  to 
dwindle.  For  example,  complete  returns 
covering  the  operations  for  June  this  year 
on  90  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  mileage  of 
this  country  showed  gross  earnings  of 
$221,050,020  as  against  $195,128,829  for 
June  last  year,  or  a  gain  of  13.2  per  cent. 
Meanwhile,  net  earnings  in  June  this  year 
aggregated  $68,923,622  as  against  $67,13.3^367 
for  June  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  only  2.6 
per  cent.  This  is  declared  to  be  "  the  smallest 
ratio  of  increase  in  net  earnings  reported 
since  December  last  year,  when  there  was 
an  actual  loss  in  net  of  1.2  per  cent."  Brad- 
streeVs  remarks  that  these  figures  plainly 
"show  the  effects  of  the  higher  wages  paid 
to  employees."  This  factor,  moreover,  "is 
bound  to  continue  to  play  an  important 
part  in  expanding  operating  expenses" — 
notably  so  because  it  was  not  until  July  1, 
this  year,  that  the  most  recent  advances  in 
wages  became  operative. 

A  writer  in  The  Financial  World  hears, 
"  on  high  authority,  both  in  Wall  Street 
financial  and  railway  affairs,"  that  labor 
and  capital,  so  far  as  concerns  the  great 
corporations  of  the  country,  "  have  reached 
the  parting  of  the  ways."  By  this  he  means 
that  a  '"struggle  for  wage  reductions  is 
believed  to  be  no  further  off  than  after  the 
next  election."  A  violent  clash,  however, 
is  not  predicted,  inasmuch  as  corporate 
managers  believe  "the  logic  of  events  will 
convince  organized  labor  that  it  can  not 
stay  the  reductions  which  are  in  contem- 
plation."    The  writer  adds: 

"For  a  number  of  years,  with  but  slight 
interruptions,  there  has  been  a  .shortage  of 
skilled  labor  in  the  I'r.ited  States.  Machi- 
nists, steel  workers,  and  others  have  been  able 


First    Mortgage 

6%  Bonds 

Total  bonds  authorized  and  outstand- 
ing, $580,000,  on  Railroad,  real  estate 
and  industrial  property,  valued  at 
$13,000,000.  Present  earnings  eight 
times  bond  interest. 


Preferred,  cmnulatiTe,  participating  stock  to 
net  7.2%  to  7.8%  fully  participating  in  ex- 
cess earnings  after  common  has  received  6% 

Particulars  on  request. 

Fidelity  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

2  West  33d  St.     (at  Fifth  Ave.)     DepL  A 

NEW  YORK 


The  Ever  Ready 

BLAI8DELL 

Paper  Pencil 

eliminates   knives,  dirt, 

waste.    All  grades  of  lead,  all  colors 

of  crayon. 

To  sharpen,  nick  the  paper  and  pall. 

Any  Two  Pencils  Senf  Postpaid 

Onreceipt  of  ten  cents  we  will  mail  two  best 
quality  pencils,  lead,  crayon,  photo,  china 
marking,  etc.  State  color  or  purpose  used  for. 

THE  BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  CO., 
4409   Wayne  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Other 
garters 
are 

heavily 
padded 
to  keep 
the 
metal 
from  ihe 

»km .  The  shape  of  t  he 
Brighton  metal  pre- 
vents it  touching  the 
leg.      See  how  a  pen- 

Icil  slips  beneath 
25  cents  everywhere 
— or  we  mail  them. 


Flat  as 
this 
sheet 
of 

paper; 
stronger 
but 
lighter 
than 
any    other    garter; 
filled  to  prevent  bind- 
ing, chafing,    or    tiring 
the  leg;  so  secure  that  . 
the   sock    can  neither  j 
slip    nor     tear;    pure  ^ 
silk  webs — any  color. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER   CO. 
I>IIII..\DKI.PHIA 
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The  Oyster  Industry 

"A  Sterling  New  England  Enterprise." 
Leading  Financial  and  Business  Men  of  NewYork, 
Boston  and  elsewhere  are  subscribers  to  this  stock. 

From  the  last  report  made  by  the  R.  I.  Commiss- 
ioners of  Shell  I'isheries,  we  liave  there  were  leased 
in  new  lands  for  oyster  cultivation  an  increasing 
acreage  each  year  since  1904.  The  State  of  R.  I. 
receives  over  jt  100,000  annually  from  lessees  of 
lands.     The  State  receives  %%  to  $10  per  acre. 

This  industry  has  been  largely  conducted  by  small 
"closed  "  corporations.  One  com|)any  now  owned 
by  the  .Sealshipt  Oyster  System,  nas  paid  in  divi- 
dends on  an  average  of  about  60'i;  per  annum  since 
1904.  Another  about  20o'!«  dividends  per  annum. 
1  he  value  of  the  betterments,  floating  property, 
real  estate,  docks,  oyster  houses,  oyster  lands,  etc., 
increased  greatly  and  the  value  of  oysters  on  hand 
has  also  increased.  Both  total  many  times  the  par 
value  of  the  capital  stock.  The  Sealshipt  Oyster 
System  are  shippers,  cultivators  and  growers  of 
oysters  and  lessors  of  oyster  lands  and  patented 
packages. 

( Space  does  not  permit  giving  all  the  flgures  but  same 
mill  befurnishelun  req'cest.) 

SEALSHIPT 
OYSTER  SYSTEM 

SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 

7%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

with  10%  Bonus'of  Common  Stock 

No  Bonded  Debt 


Registrar: 


Transfer  Agents: 


Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  N.  Y.     Bankers  Trust  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  consolidation  of  several  successful  companies 
transacting  business  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  largest  shipper  of  bulk  oys- 
ters in  the  world.  It  owns  the  only  trade-mark 
brand  of  oysters.  It  owns  practically  all  the  Blue 
Point  Oyster  Lands. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  27,000  acres  of  oyster 
lands. 

It  owns  and  has  in  active  service  about  45,000 
patented  sealshiptors  which  comply  with  Pure 
Food  Law,  and  it  receives  a  royalty  for  all  oysters 
carried  on  every  trip  each  package  makes. 

It  owns  and  leases  over  7000  display  fixtures. 

Over  80  shippers  from  Main  to  Texas  use  this  system. 

It  has  167  wholesale  dealers  and  7  branch  distri- 
buting divisions  under  contract  selling  its  oysters. 

It  has  about  10,000  re':ail  dealers  under  contract 
to  sell  oysters. 

Its  business  has  increased  29744.^  since  1902-3. 

It  earned  15.21,^  on  the  issued  preferred  stock  last 
year. 

Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  $2,S70,24S.8j, 
equal  to  more  than  the  par  value  of  the  issued 
preferred  and  commojt  stock. 

The  balance  sheet  rfogj  7iot  include  Patents, Fran- 
chises, Trade  Marks  or  Good  Will.  The  manage- 
ment is  imexcelled  in  the  oyster  industry. 

fij)  uniting  successful  oyster  companies  and  their  suc- 
cessful management  wilh  the  Sealshipt  Oyster  System  and 
its  successful  management  we  have  in  our  judgment  an 
unusual  morking  force  which  will  result  in  great  profit  to 
every  stockholder. 

PRICE  100  YIELDING  7% 

The  very  interesting  reports  of  the  Itlannfaeturers*  A|»pi'aisal 
Companj,  Mew  York,  Chioapo,  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland  and 
of  Leslie  A  Company,  New  York,  chartered  Public  Aeeuuntanti 
together  with  Tiegal  Opinion,  Physleul  and  KlnanaUi  Condition 
of  the  Company  are  obratnable  from  our  eirealars  Nos.  60  and 
61t  sent  gratis.    ¥ou  should  seeure  it. 

FULLER  &  COMPANY,  tPewYo^rk 


I  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

Standard  Dictionary 

SERIES 

"By  Actual  Te»t-the  Best" 
For  School  and  Business  Uses 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Uses  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary. 

"The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary 
is  wonderfully  comprehensive;  it  is  superb. 
For  ordinary  purposes  I  use  at  my  desk  an  ab- 
breviation of  this  Dictionary,  the  Students' 
Standard." 

Hon.  Elmer  ELLSvyoRTH  Brown 
March  3,  1909  U.  S.  Com.  of  Education 

FREE 

Do  not  buy  a  dictionary  until  you  in- 
vestigate the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard. 
Send  for  descriptive  circulars  and  easy 
terms  of  purchase.  If  you  will  include 
5  cents  to  pay  wrapping  and  postage,  we 
will  also  send  the  valuable  cloth-bound 
booklet  "Noted  Names— Who's  Who 
in  History;"  a  handbook  packed  with 
useful  information. 

Funk   &    Wagnalls    Company,     Pub's 
NEW  YORK 


to  dictate  wage  schedules  of  their  own  making 
because  their  employers  have  known  their 
places  could  not  be  filled  by  men  e(|ually 
cflieicnt.  The  automobile  industry,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  ('alls  from  our  new  pos- 
sessions, and  now  industries  at  home  have 
all  taken  away  from  existing  domestic  cor- 
porations, especially  the  railroads,  thousands 
of  men.  This  has  gone  to  such  lengths  as  to 
cripple  seriously  many  industries  which  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  wages  which  a  decade 
ago  were  never  dreamed  of  by  the  workers. 
Labor,  as  its  demands  were  met,  became 
stronger,  the  unions  became  more  and  more 
confident  of  their  power,  and  they  enlisted  a 
large  public  opinion  in  their  favor  by  point- 
ing to  the  high  cost  of  living  as  the  excuse 
for  their  demand.  But  this  could  not  go 
on  forever.  In  many  quarters  labor  has 
overdone  the  matter  and  from  now  on  there 
must  be  liquidation  in  labor  as  well  as  com- 
modities, so  it  is  declared.  Indeed,  the 
liquidation  has  already  begun,  if  Wall  Street 
advices  be  correct.  The  reactionary  ten- 
dencies in  business  which  began  to  manifest 
themselves  months  ago,  have  forced  cor- 
porations to  cut  down  their  labor  forces, 
and  these  idle  men,  many  of  them  mechanics 
who  quit  their  railway-shop  jobs  for  the 
better  return  to  be  had  in  the  auto  trade, 
or  other  industries,  are  now  beginning  to 
slowly  drift  back  to  their  old  places  of  em- 
ployment and  ask  for  their  former  places. 
They  are  willing  to  accept  lower  pay,  too. 

"The  turn  against  labor  could  not  be 
avoided.  Liquidation  in  things  workers 
have  to  buy  in  order  to  exist  could  not  come 
without  affecting  their  own  earnings.  Per- 
haps when  labor  fully  realizes  the  trend, 
it  will  become  more  efficient.  The  tendency 
is  toward  inefficiency  in  booming  times. 
Now  that  the  tendency  has  manifested  its 
certain  direction,  it  can  not  be  turned  back. 
New  York  corporate  interests,  which  have 
noted  all  these  signs,  declare  that  this  phase 
of  our  economic  progress  is  one  of  the  most 
reassuring  indications  of  a  substantial  pros- 
perity to  come  that  has  yet  been  made  mani- 
fest in  this  year  of  reaction." 

CAUSES  AND   EFFECTS   OF   THE   SPECU- 
LATION IN  WESTERN  LANDS 

Ralph  Van  Vechten,  Vice-President  of  one 
of  the  large  banks  in  Chicago,  has  contributed 
to  Rand-McNally  Bankers'  Monthly  an  in- 
forming article  dealing  with  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Western  farm  lands.  He  says  the 
recent  advancing  prices  are  quite  different 
in  nature  from  those  current  in  the  land  boom 
preceding  the  panic  of  1893,  in  which  boom 
were  included  town  lots  as  well  as  farm  lands. 
Such  speculation  as  we  have  now  is  confined 
to  farm  lands.  In  1893  there  were  wide- 
spread crop  failures  and  these  continued  in 
following  years,  "resulting  in  the  whole- 
sale foreclosure  of  mortgages  and  the  wrecking 
of  a  number  of  mortgage  companies." 

The  writer  does  not  believe  the  recent  ad- 
vance has  been  out  of  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased price  obtained  for  products  of  the 
soil.  The  farmer  did  not  come  into  the 
market  heavily  until  the  present  year,  after 
he  had  had  a  season  of  bountiful  crops  and 
high  prices,  which  stimidated  an  active  boom 
in  farm  lands,  leading  farmers  to  increase  their 
holdings  and  townspeople  to  enter  the  market 
in  a  speculative  way.  Many  farmers  bought 
out  their  neighbors  at  advanced  prices. 
The  neighbors  removed  to  newer  lands, 
many  of  them  to  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  volume  of  these 
trades,  "an  enormous  inflation  of  bank 
credits  took  place  in  the  Western  States." 
In  national  banks  alone  there  were  shown  in 
the  Western,  Northwestern,  Southwestern, 
and  Pacific  States  an  increase  in  loans  and 
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Little  Talks  To 
Little   People 

By  JamesM.  Farrar,  D.D.,  author  of  "  A  Junior  Congregation." 
Dr  Farrar  has  "won  the  children  0/ tJie  Church.  Would 
you  like  to  win  them  in  the  same  way?  Rarely  has  any 
pastor  succeeded  as  has  Dr.  Farrar  in  marshalling  so  early 
the  young  forces  of  the  church  in  profitable  Christian 
work  and  living.  He  realized  that  the  future  men  and 
women  of  the  church  come  from  the  young  people — there's 
the  point.  The  spirit  of  intimacy  and  sympathetic  friend- 
ship with  which  he  approaches  children  is  the  source  of 
his  success,  and  his  methods  can  be  easily  comprehended 
and  applied  by  older  persons  who  read  this  book.  It  con- 
tains a  Little  Talk  for  every  Sunday  of  the  year,  all  being 
arranged  according  to  the  Seasons. 

Cloth,  $1.20  net. 
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See  the.  Comfort 
of  those   u?e£cring 


A  railway  journey  is  the  supreme  test  of  a  collar — 
if  it  stands  that  it  will  stand  anything.  The  ordinary 
collnr  wilts,  frays,  soils  and  slays  soiled  until  laun- 
dered, and  laundering  wears,  tears  and  costs  money. 

LITHOUN  WATERPROOFED 
UNEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

cannot  wilt  or  fray,  and  are  ma'e  bb  white  as 
when  new  with  a  damp  cloih.  Sjrviceable  and 
suitable  for  persons  in  all  walks  Of  life,  on  all  oc- 
casions. ><ot  distinguishable  from  the  best  regular 
linen  pooils.  Cut  in  all  popular  shapes  and  sizes, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  oelluloi'l  or  rubber  col- 
lars. Those  who  wear  LITHOLIN  save  at  least 
$16  a  year.    Figure  it  out. 

COLLARS  25c.  CUFFS  50c. 

Avoid  Substitutes  and  Imitation* 

Jf  not  at  yoJir  d^aler*s,  send^  giviyiQ  stuifS,  sizf^ 
nti7nber  wanted,  with  remittance,  an:i  we  toillmail, 
postpaid.    Booklet  of  styles  free  on  request. 
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Is  one  of  the  strong  features  that  has  helped 
to  earn  the  present  world-wide  reputation 
and  endorst^nientof  the  Dans  Improved 
Tip  Top  Duplicator.  No  printer's  in  k 
used,  thus  avoiding  si^iled  hands  and 
clothing.  No  expensive  supplies.  100 
copies  from  penwrittenand60  cop- 
jps  from  typewritten  original.  Sent 
on  10  days' trial  without  deposit, 
Complete  Duplicator. cap  siz-!  (prints 
8?Sixl3  inches).  Price  $7.50.  less  special  discount  SSK**  net  fl^C 
Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co, ,  Daus  Bldg.,111  John  St.,N.T.«P*' 
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Krcctid  in  (irecnlawn  Ccinctcry.  Cohiiiibus,  0. 

A  Roman  Classic  Memorial 

The  Koiiiitii  CIhhbIc  period  i«  piirticuliirly 
rich  in  its  themes  for  memoriuls.  Thi» 
modern  iidnplutioa  is  unusually  beautiful 
in  its  perfectly  proportioned  lines. 

The  hnH-rfli**f  bronze  portrait  18  inier- 
estinK:  while  the  bronze  wreiith8Hl)ove  and 
the  mime  l)e]ow  it  are  unifyinK  notes  that 
l>reyent  tlie  over-nccenluation  of  the  j)or- 
triiit.  It  is  not  alone  a  memorial  — it  is  a 
thintc  of  chiKsio  beauty.  A  most  fitting 
tribute  to  a  memory. 

Cannot  wo  sutiniit  a  dosiioi  to  yoa  for  a  memo- 
rial wlii-thcr  lartro  or  snmll  ?  Come  to  any  of  our 
offices  if  yuu  nun ;  if  not,  send  fur  booklet. 
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SOT  Filth  Avenue,  New  York 
R/)Che«t«r:774  Mt.  HojioAve.    Cleveland:  42S  Oarfl.l.l  Bide. 
Studios:  Pietrasanta,  Ilalv;  138d  St..  Now  York. 
(Jrnnito  Woikn:  Barn-.  VI. 


Did  Jesus  Teach  that  He  w^ould 
Come  Again? 

See  what  Prof.  W.  R.  Inge  has  to  say  in 
THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  for 
October.  30  cents  per  copy;  $3.00  per  year. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


THE  FUNK  &WAGNALLS 
(Unabridged)     STANDARD      DICTIONARY 

Edited  by  over  250  of  the  world's  leading  pbilologists. 
lexicographers,  and  expert  authorities  In  every 
department  of  knowledge.  317.000  vocabulary  terras, 
5,(XXI  illustrations,  125.000  synonyms  and  antonyms, 
colored  maps,  etc.  Cost  over  $1,000,000.  Send  for 
prospectus. 
It  18  the  most  SBTisf actory  and  most  complete  diction- 
ary yet  printed."— The  Siew  Y'ork  Herald. 
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SAVES  THOUSANDS  OF  STEPS 
AND   BACK-BREAKING   WORK 

Because  the  Line  Comes  to  You 

HILL'S  E^oTBtDRYER 

Holds  150  feet  of  line — all  in  easy 
reach— clothes  dry  quickly.  Put  up 
or  taken  down  in  a  minute.  Folds 
up  and  leaves  the  lawn  clear. 

Write  today  for  folder  16,  it  tells 
you  all  about  this  common  sense, 
labor  saving,  convenient  clothes  dryer. 

HILL   DRYER   COMPANY 
316  Park  Ave.  Worceater,  Ma»s. 


discounts  of  $49,649,000,  not  including  re- 
serve cities.  The  increase  in  deposits  mean- 
while was  only  $24,320,000.  For  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year,  the  figures  were: 
Loan  expansion,  $29,807,000;  increase  in 
deposits,  $55,522,000;  thus  reversing  con- 
ditions by  large  figiu-es.  The  explanation 
for  this  situation  offered  by  every  Western 
banker  with  whom  the  writer  has  recently 
come  in  contact  is  "  the  activity  of  our  people 
in  buying  land  both  for  use  and  speculation." 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  rettmis  of 
State,  savings-,  and  private  banks,  nor  of 
trust  companies,  "which  are  probably  doing 
a  business  fully  tnjual  to  the  national  banks." 

To  Canada  a  vast  sum  of  money  went  dur- 
ing the  early  spring.  The  WTiter  does  not 
believe  $25,000,000  to  be  an  overstatement  of 
the  amount  invested  in  March  alone.  We 
know,  at  least,  that  in  that  month  17,200 
American  farmers  settled  in  the  British  North- 
west, their  average  investments  being  at  least 
$L500  per  person  and  probably  very  much 
more  than  that.  The  writer  does  not  see 
how  anything  can  stop  this  emigration  to 
Canada,  at  least  so  long  as  farm  products 
remain  high  and  Canadian  lands  cheap. 
The  movement,  however,  is  being  held  in 
check  by  comitry  bankers  all  over  the  West. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  writing  from  Kansas  City,  recalls  a 
similar  land  craze  in  the  Middle  West  many 
years  ago  "  when  the  newer  parts  of  the  plains 
countr}'^  were  opened."  He  quotes  a  banker 
from  Iowa  who  lived  through  that  craze: 

"We  saw  farmers  sell  otit  at  what  were 
considered  good  prices  and  move  on,  and 
others  took  their  places.  But  there  was 
never  as  much  money  brought  in  as  went 
out,  and  in  the  end  we  declined  to  loan  even 
to  our  best  customers.  We  had  aU  we  could 
do  to  keep  up  our  reserves,  and  we  found 
our  deposits  shrinking.  It  was  the  same  all 
over  Iowa,  which  has  always  been  a  State  of 
restless  farmers.  We  thought  for  a  time 
that  we  should  have  a  real  stringency  that 
would  prove  embarrassing,  but  in  the  end  it 
all  came  back.  The  inherent  wealth  of  the 
soil  earned  for  us  the  income  that  replaced 
all  the  lost  capital,  and  Ave  had  in  the  end 
another  high  level  of  deposits  and  of  business 
prosperity. 

"This  is  exactly  what  has  been  happening 
all  over  the  prairie  States,  and  the  banks  that 
lost  deposits  during  the  twelve  past  months 
were  suffering  the  same  effects  as  did  Iowa 
a  few  3'^ears  ago.  They  will  have  a  period  of 
stress,  but  the  money  will  be  earned  again, 
and  the  new  settlers  will  be  less  eager  to  move 
on  than  were  those  who  have  just  sold.  The 
banking  interests  of  the  Middle  West  will 
never  be  on  a  solid  and  unfluctuating  basis 
until  they  have  reached  a  position  where 
their  customers  are  satisfied  to  remain  on 
the  farms  and  'grow  up  with  the  coimtry.' 
When  that  time  comes  there  will  be  a  steady 
tleposit  account  and  less  of  the  uncertainty 
that  now  affects  business.  The  wealth  of  the 
soil  will  bring  it  all  back." 

THE    BUILDING    RECORD    FOR   AUGUST 

Bradstreel's  has  compiled  for  August  its 
usual  monthly  record  of  building  operations 
in  large  cities.  Eighty-three  such  cities 
reported  for  August  a  total  of  $67,897,100  of 
expenditvires,  as  against  $55,221,337  for  July, 
and  $02,051,841  for  .\ugust  last  year,  or  a 
gain  of  22.9  per  cent,  over  July  of  this  year 
and  of  9.4  per  cent,  over  August  last  year. 
Fifty  cities  show  increases  over  August  of 
last  year,  while  thirty-tJiree  show  decreases. 
The  large  total  increase  this  year  is  not  well 
(Continued  on  page  522) 
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Tmve  and  Resorf  Directory 

The   Collver   Tours 

(Tlie  Host  ill  Triiv«>l) 
SMALI.  SKl.KCT  I'AKTIKS 

Round  THE  World 

KASTWAItIt 

Oct.    22     Nov.    5. 

80irnii<:i(.\   iH'ImisimikkI'; 

Including  SOUTH  AFRICA,  fj-i.     OQ 
AUSTRALIA,  etc.  '^tl.  t^H 
For  Detailed  Information  Address 
The  Collvcr  Tours  Company 

434  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Independent  Tours 

Areund-the -World 

$018.00 

itV  TIIK 

NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

Twin  screw  steamers.    Tickets  gfood 
for  two    years.      Unusual  facilities 
combining:  every  comfort  and  liixiiuy. 
Cabins    are   roomy,  airy  and  liglit. 
Every  invention  contributing-  to    the 
safety  of  the  passengers. 

Travellers'  checks  good  all  over 

the  world. 

Write  for"  A  rouiid-the-  World"  booklet  D. 

OELRICHS  &  CO., 

General  Agents 
5  Broadivay.              New  York 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Small  parties  sai'ing  Sept.,  Oct., 
and  Muv. 

EGYPTandPALESTINE 

Sailins  Jan.  and  Feb.,  15>11 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

ROUND  the   WORLD 

oiiiyi5mriii-  iiiiTij  ni  nni^  '■'^'■epti"ii»i 

b«rs    in  each   |||l  1   1  H      lal  HKn   interrstiiig 
partv.                 11 11  11     ULUl^iV  features. 

F''P<*<*  Tl^in  to  Europe  or  in  America 

*  ■■■  ^'^'    ■■■■■•  *■'  will  be  given  atany  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.     Address 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  BrooUyn 

Nov.  19.  East,  with  Java,  $2.400 -Oct.  2.5  and 

Nov.  8,  West,  $2,200— Jau.  25,  East,  $2,100 
FRANK   C.  CLARK,  Times  BIdg.,  New  York. 

THE    ORIENT    1911 

i<'.«;i  PT-i'.ii.KMTiaK.iiRioi.ci': 

Sail  in  February,  igii,and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.     It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prepara- 
tions.    Our  plans  are  ready.      Send  for  an- 
nouncement.      Ask  for   Suggested   Readings 
and  Maps. 

Bt;UI<:AI'  OFrWIVKnSITVTUAVEl, 
iQ Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Thirty-ninth  annual  series  of    Tours  de 
Luxe.      Eastbound    from     New    York 
November  5,  24,  1910,  January  7,   1911. 
Comprehensive  Itineraries.    The  best  in 
Travel. 

Annual  Series  of 

TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 

Leave  from  January  to  April,  1911 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 

Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's  Travellers   Checiuesare 
Good  All  Over  the  World. 

WORLD   TOUR 

sp^.Vi«  *   Christmas   ro"ie 

Nov.  26,  Dec.  3.  Without  Spain.  Dec.  10.  Christmas 
in  Koine  with  Spain.    Nov.    26,   Dec.    3.     Without 
Spain,  Dec.  10.     IH-ieiltal  Toiir  in  January- 
Tours  to  all  parts  of  Europe.     Programs  free. 

De  Potter  Tours  (a  ^^rE"^"^?S^K 

Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  ©f  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  6i-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention :  j;16,000 
lor  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress ;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND— 
Many  deals  closed  by  our  clients — one  re- 
cently for  J680,OUO.OO— our  proof  of  Patents 
that  Protect.  Send  8c.  postage  for  oiT  3 
books  for  inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY, 
Div.  63,  Washington,  D.  C.    Estab.  1869. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamps.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

FOR.  WRITERS 


_  Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays. 
Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany, 
Ind. 


AUTHOR  S — Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  hind, 
etc.    Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 

We  Serve  Yoo  Efficiently:  Speeches, 
Lectures,  Orations,  Club  Papers,  Arguments; 
general  literary  work  done.  Manuscripts  suc- 
cessfully criticised, revised,  placed.  The  Auth- 
ors' Agency,  150  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

DO  YOU  ADVERTISE-purRate  Book 
tells  you  all  about  advertising  rates,  medi- 
ums and  circulation.  Sent  for  10c.  postage. 
Worth  dollars.  DEARBORN  ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY,  341  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

LEARN  WIRELESS  &  R  R.  TELE- 
GRAPHY.—Shortage  of  fully  10.000  Oper- 
ators on  account  of  8-hour  law  and  extensive 
"wireless"  developments.  We  operate  under 
direct  supervision  of  Telegraph  Officials  and 
positively  place  all  students,  when  oualifiid. 
Write forcatalogue.  NAT'L TELEGRAPH 
INST.,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Memphis, 
Davenport.Ia.,  Columbia, S.C.,  Portland,Ore 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished  ;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  337  B'way,  New  York  Cit>'. 

MACHINERY 

RIFEAUTOMATICHYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps   water  by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.  _  Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,  2iq7  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


REAL  ESTATE 


APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS  AND  CHER- 
RIES grow  plentifully  in  the  orchards  on 
many  of  our  J30  and  |40  per  acre  improved 
farms  near  good  towns  in  New  York  State. 
Why  then  pay  $250 per  acre  for  "prospective" 
aople  orchard  lands  remote  from  civilization? 
For  list  of  low-priced  farm  and  orchard  lands 
in-  New  York  and  other  States  ask  McBumey, 
Stockings  Co.,  277  Dearborn  St.,Chicago,IU. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  serve  your  meats  and 
fish  planked  for  exquisite  flavor,  and  dainty 
service,  on  our  "Ideal"  planking  sets.  Beau- 
tiful Christmas  present,  and  different  from 
ordinary.  Booklet  E.  Ideal  Plank  Co., 
Kenton,  Ohio. 


The  One  Complete  Writing-Adding  Machine 

Is  the  Model  11 

Remington 

Typewriter 

with  Wahl  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Attachment 


It  writes  the  headings;  it  writes  the  items;  it  writes  the  amounts; 
it  adds  the  amounts;  it  makes  subtractions  from  the  amounts;  it 
gives  the  totals;  it  writes  the  totals;  it  proves  the  totals;  it  writes 
as  many  copies  as  you  want;  it  does  everything. 

REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

NEW  YORK  AND  EVERYWHERE 


A    Subscriber's    Service    Bureau 

Have  you  anything  you  would  like  to  sell.?  Is 
there  anything  you  would  like  to  exchange?  Is 
there  something  you'd  like  to  secure?  If  so, 
these  Classified  Columns  ofFer  you  excellent 
opportunity.  A  thousand  readers  of  The 
Literary  Digest  are  worth  more  to  advertisers 
than  a  thousand  average  readers,  because  Liter- 
ary Digest  Readers  are  above  the'average.  They 
represent  a  concentration  of  purchasing  power. 
They  are  responsible  and  you  can  deal  with 
them  with  absolute  safety.  No  matter  what 
you  wish  to  sell — from  a  set  of  books  to  a 
piece  of  real  estate — your  own  235,000  fellow 
subscribers  are  the  most  likely  buyers.  Write 
to-day  for  rates  and  full  information.  Address 
Manager  Classified  Department,  Box  721 
Literary  Digest,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Classified  Columns 


HELP  WANTED 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
GATE,  San  Francisco. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail, 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg., MichiganAve., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COATS-OF-ARMS  AND  CRESTS 
searched  and  painted  for  framing.    Station- 
ery DIES  provided,  heraldic  authority  guar- 
anteed.   BOOKPLATES  designed.    Write 
George  D.  Todd,  314  Madison  Ave.,  N.  V. 


Weddinsr  Invitations 

A  BEAUTIFUL  SHOP  and  Elegant  Goods 
at  Moderate  Prices  in  China  and  Glassware 
for  the  Table,  Sheffield  Plate,  Pictures,  Mir- 
rors andUnique  Things  for  Bndal  Gifts.  Wed- 
ding Invitations  a  Specialty.  LYCETT'S, 
317  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 


Our  readers  are  aaKed  to  menuon  1'HK  laisRAKT  Digest  wnen  'writing  to  adTemserEi. 
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rf  America 


i!iS^fe<gg^ 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR- 


-?'|1& 


^rr?r>rr2j||i 


A/  '■ 

/^^  Cambridge  Sjjrii^gs , 

W     Penns^'lvania 

Here  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  French  River — on  the  main  line  of 
the  Erie  railroad — 1800  ft.  above  sea  level — is 
the  finest  resort  for  Health,  Rest  and  Recre- 
ation in  the  United  States. 

The  Vanadium  ^^  ^  metropolitan  hotel,  accomodating  over 
— ^^     ^^^^^^^^   500  guests.     It  is  a  magnificent  fireproof 

brick  building  a  veritable  city  in  itself,  with  Ball  Room,  complete  Theatre,  Bowl- 
ing, Billiards,  Sun  Parlors,  Roof  Garden,  Refrigeration' and  Heating  Plant, 
Electric  Lights,  Printing  Office,  Elevators,  Telegraph,  Telephones,  running 
Lithia  and  Iron  Waters,  and  broad,  restful  verandas. 

Out-Door    Features  ^^^  acres  of  lawn,  garden,  lake,  forest  and  parks, 

surround  The  Vanadium,  which  is  built  upon  the 

highest  point  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  and  hills  for  15 
miles.  The  Vanadium  Golf  Links  are  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  the  finest 
private  country  club,  and  tennis  courts  and  base-ball  grounds  are  always  avail- 
able to  tiie  guests.  Boating,  canoeing,  launch  rides  and  fishing  may  be  had 
in  French  River,  as  well  as  riding,  driving  or  motoring  over  excellent  roads 
through  delightful  country. 

Bath  and  Gymnasium  Departments  <^°"sist  of  two  separate  and 

— complete  plants  for  ladies 

and  gentlemen,  with  experienced  attendants  in  charge  for  Massage,  Turkish 
and  Vanadium  Baths  and  Electro-Therapeutic  treatment.  The  department 
has  the  largest  private  swimming  pool  in  the  state. 

Sanatorium  Department  ^°^  g"^^*^  ^"  ^^^'^'^'^  °^.  health,  this  de- 

^^^^^——^^^—   — partment    offers    a  special   and    unusual 

opportunity,  with  scientific  medical  aid,  for  relieving  disorders  of  the  stomach 
liver  and  kidneys.  The  Vanadium  owns  five  famous  medicinal  springs  and 
in  addition,  the  marvelous 

Vanadium  Treatment 


discovered  and  perfected  by  the  eminent 
French  scientist,  Helouis,  who  has  made 
the  most  astounding  progress  in  the  relief 
and  cure  ofchronic  cases  of  Anaemia,  Neur- 
asthenia, Diabetes,Bright's  Disease,  Rheu- 
matism, Gout,  Dyspepsia,  and  disorders 
resulting  from  defective  nutrition  and 
elimination. 

Helouis  was  the  first  to  apply  to  thera- 
peutics the  pecular  action  of  Vanadium — 
Oxygen  compounds  which  readily  give  off 
oxygen  in  its  most  effective  state  to  purify 
and  renew  diseased  cells  of  the  body. 


In  his  own  sanatorium  in  Paris  he  has 
accomplished  many  remarkable  cures,  and 
his  brilliant  researches  and  work  have 
brought  The  Vanadium  Treatment  to  a 
state  of  practicability  and  efficiency  that's 
recognized  by  the  medical  profession  of 
Europe. 

The  Vanadium  Treatment  is  adminis- 
tered only  at  this  institution  and  under  the 
direction  ofphysicians  who  have  personally 
studied  with  Helouis  and  other  practicing 
physicians  in  Paris  and   London. 


All  correspondence  will  have  the  personal  attention  of  the  Vanadium 
Medical  staff,  and  we  solicit  inquiries  not  only  from  prospective  patients, 
but  from  those  who  seek   an   ideal  resort  for  Rest  and    Recreation. 

Illustrated  Booklet  "B"  on  Request. 

The   Vanadium,    Cambridge   Springs,  Pa. 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Ncltntiflc  and  KfCtctlvc  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

without  Reoortlnit  to  Surgical  Procedure 

The  only  private  institution  o(  inagfnitude  in  the  United 
States  lor  the  exclusive  treatment  ol  Cancer  and  other 
malticnant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  ly  a 
physician  ol  standing.      Estalilished  thirty-two  years. 

For  compute  information  address 
Bcrkibire  Hills  Sansloriam,  North  Adsoii,  Mamchosttti 
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distributed;  in  fact,  it  is  accounted  for  by 
the  immense  total  furnished  by  the  one 
city  of  Duluth,  which  reported  this  year 
$10,197,140  as  against  only  $266,915  in 
July,  owing  mainly  to  the  filing  of  one 
permit  to  erect  a  steel  company's  plant, 
comprizing  fifty  buildings,  and  costing  in 
the  aggregate'  about  $10,000,000.  "With 
this  amount  eliminated,  the  gain  over  July 
this  year  would  be  only  5  per  cent.,  while  in 
comparison  with  August  of  last  year  th^re 
would  be  a  loss  of  6.5  per  cent.  Following 
is  a  list  of  cities  selected  from  among  those 
compiled  by  Bradsireet's: 


LONG  LIFE 


And  How  To 
Attain    It 

Brief,    simple,   practical    rules   for   everydny  life.     By 
Dr.  KintzinK.    i2mo,  cloth.    $1.00  n«t ;  by  mail.  $1.10. 
VUMK  •  WMBAkLS  COMPANV.  NKW  YORK 


E 


DUCATION 


OF  THE, 

The  Theory  and   Practise  of  .Sel 
I5y  JULE.S  PAVOT,Litt.D.,  Ph.D 

l2mo,  cloth,  $1.50,  net;  by  mail,  $1.60. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,    Publishers, 


Cities 


.Vtlanta,  Ga  . . . 
Bavonne,  N.  J. 
Bingh.,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Birmiiigh.,  Ala, 
Bridgp.,  Conn... 
Cedar  R.,  Iowa 
Chattan.,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  111..  .  . 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,©.    . 
Columbus,  O. .  . 
Dallas,  Tex.    .  . 
Denver,  Col  .  .  . 
Detroit,  Mich.  . 
Duluth,  Minn.  . 
Evansv.,  Ind.  . 
Fort  W.,Ind..  . 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Grand  R.,  Mich. 
Hagerst.,  Md. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Jacksonv.,  Fla.. 
K.  City,  Kans.  . 
K.  City,  Mo. .  .  . 
Little  R.,  Ark. 
Los  Angeles,  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Lowell,  Mass. .  . 

Macon,  Ga 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  M. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Newark,  N.J.  . 

NewH.,  Conn.. 

New  Orleans,  L. 

New  York  City 

Bronx    

Brooklyn  .  .  . 
Manhattan* . 
Manhattan!. 
Total  N.Y.C. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Oakland,  Cal..  . 

Oklahoma,  Ok. 

Omaha,  Neb.  .  . 

Peoria,  111 

Phila.,  Pa 

Portland,  Ore. . 

Reading,  Pa.  .  . 

Richmond,  Va. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Sacramento,  C. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Salt  L.C.,  Utah 

S  Antonio,  T.  . 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

San  Fran.,  Cal. 

SanJosg,  Cal.   . 

Scranton,  Pa. . . 

Seattle,  Wash.. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  . 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Superior,  Wis.  . 

Syr.acuse,  N.  Y. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Toledo,  Ohio  .  . 

Topeka,  Kans.. 

Troy,  N.  Y.  ^.  . 

Wli'ing,  W.  Va. 

Wilkesbarre,  P. 

Wilmington,  D. 

Youngstown.O. 


Aug.,  1910    Inc.  Dec.    July,  1910 

From  Aug., 

1909 


WILL 

f-C  u  1 1  u  r  e. 
448  pages, 

NEW  YORK 


$424,6.57 
120,415 
63,500 
305,055 
186,208 
165,000 
85,058 

6,743,200 
590,120 

1,506,682 
549,649 
365,000 
736,455 

2.499,880 


3. 
19, 


84.5 


19. 
40. 

37! 
123. 

2, 

5. 

51, 


1.6 

56!  2 
3.5 


43.3 


10,197,1403413 


444,000 

312,550 

8,935 

184,712 

26,000 

65,280 

274,545 

165,000 

101,704 

898,382 

104,520 

1,378,586 
543,002 
320,175 
283,323 
374,660 
957,153 

1,370,605 
407,634 

1,008,912 
467,163 
285,027 

2,847,495 

2,367,430 

7,084,435 

1,021,833 

13,321,193 

194,425 

453,346 

313,374 

468,795 

410,904 

2,634,265 

2,555,875 

16,400 

289,625 

1,109,232 

210,840 

18,490 

292,200 

208.850 

568,500 

1,472,078 

225,679 

180,000 

1,457,745 

503,635 

53,4.50 

2,316,169 

1,138,461 

22,800 

378,910 

221,380 

271,215 

75,250 

>       238,200 

132,467 

186,138 

154,510 

278,525 


594.8 

294.0 

5.9 

:i6.'6 


29.1 

114.3 

87.8 

396.1 

6.0 


21.9 

30.6 
21.9 
8.3 
33.1 
21.0 


21.9 


4. 

199. 

40. 

89. 

10 


24 . 2    

25^9    '.'.'.'. 

1.4 

16.2 

40 . 7    

25 . 4 

....    66.2 
35.0 

350 . 5    

58.4 

156.5   

79.1 

18.0 

28 . 8 

150.9    

63 . 3    

83 . 3 

....      3.6 

178.0    

32.7 

155.4    

54 . 5 

2255    

10.3    

90 . 9 

21.8 

....      6.8 

26 . 0    

15.9 

68 . 8 

84 . 8    

84.0 

394.1    

138.5    

2.9    

30.7 

23.3 


Total  83  cities  67,897,100.  9.4 
*  New  work,  t  Alterations. 


$989,112 

120,999 

70,993 

305,039 

191,855 

212,400 

114,333 

5,2.53,200 

725,790 

1,094,638 

313,778 

890,865 

1,765,635 

1,556,665 

266,955 

85,480 

91,265 

3,910 

242,080 

43,500 

90,700 

387,015 

785,900 

73,660 

1,486,550 

129.976 

1,319,268 

335,970 

80,315 

166,799 

926,135 

1,177,345 

1,151,855 

203,320 

729,202 

218.257 

428,620 

2,391,250 

2,391,250 

5,801,975 

1,198,800 

12,573.620 

151,492 

349,848 

566,930 

463.975 

281,040 

3,462,665 

908,080 

112,800 

460,235 

550,336 

203,722 

94,410 

443,400 

189,692 

188,850 

1,452,741 

59,916 

267,308 

1,655,495 

452,505 

101.015 

1,976,350 

1,116,861 

46,000 

352,593 

221,815 

159,397 

278,786 

203,750 

124.362 

216.138 

657,001 

265,245 

55,221,337 


A  Case  of  Heredity.— With  reference  to  an 
article  entitled  "The  Kaiser  as  Tradesman," 
which  appeared  the  other  day,  an  old  lady 
writes  to  inform  us  that  she  has  been  told 
that,  in  Germany,  the  Kaiser's  grandfather  is 
known  as  "Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grocer.  — 
Punch. 
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TAFT   OR   ROOSEVELT   IN    1912? 

A  CHICAGO  cartoonist  depicts  those  erstwhile  cronies, 
William  Howard  Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  regard- 
*-  ing  one  anothei-  with  oblique  uneasy  g-lances  of  suspi- 
cion, while  between  them  hover,  like  some  chilling  fantoms  of 
the  brain,  the  figures  1912.  At  the  meeting  of  the  President 
and  ex-President  at  New  Haven  last  week,  says  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  "while  everything  was  smooth  and 
pleasant,  all  observers  seem  agreed  that  the  old-time  cordiality 
was  lacking.  There  was  no  effervescent  demonstration  of 
Damon  and  Pythias  friendship."  And  the  same.newspaper  adds 
in  explanation :  "  Each  is  looking  toward  another  term  in  the 
White  House,  and  the  thought  of  1912  has  come  like  a  blight 
between  them."  In  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  statement 
about  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  these  surmises,  which  are 
widely  echoed  in  the  press,  possess  a  peculiar  interest. 

We  even  find  so  able  a  student  of  American  life  and  politics 
as  Professor  Miinsterberg  describing  in  a  Vienna  paper  "  the 
war  between  Roosevelt  and  Taft. "  "  The  partizans  of  Roosevelt 
are  enemies,  avowed  or  clandestine,  of  Taft,"  declares  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  "and  the  only  logical  attitude 
of  the  friends  of  the  President  is  to  recognize  the  impossibility 
of  enlisting  Roosevelt  in  the  cause  of  Republican  harmony  and 
success."  The  Detroit  Journal  (Rep.)  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
famous  dispatch  from  Oyster  Bay  declaring  that  President  Taft 
had  cast  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  bosses  in  return  for 
their  support  in  1912  incurred  no  public  rebuke  from  the  Mighty 
Hunter.  Conventions  dominated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends, 
remarks  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  "  have  either  refused  to 
indorse  President  Taft's  Administration,  or  have  been  content 
to  praise  him  for  his  '  good  intentions. '  "  And  even  so  loyal  an 
administration  paper  as  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.) 
admits  that  "  in  some  of  the  insurgent  States  the  Republican 
conventions  of  the  past  few  weeks  gave  such  faint  praise  to 
Mr.  Taft  that  he  probably  would  have  preferred  that  they  did 
not  mention  him  at  all.' 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  assurance  of  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  New  York  Outlook  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Western  tour  was  not,  in  his  mind,  "  a  preparation  for  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  in  1912."  His  role,  we  are  told,  is  simply 
that  of  "  an  apostle  of  the  New  Nationalism  and  a  preacher  of 
civic  righteousness. "  And  as  he  "  asked  no  reward  in  the  past, " 
he  "will  ask  none  in  the  future."  The  representative  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  who  accompanied  the  Roosevelt  party 


also  declares  that  the  Colonel  had  no  political  purpose  in  his 
trip  beyond  promoting  the  progressive  Roosevelt  policies  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Republican  party.  He  neither  knows  nor 
cares  who  will  be  the  choice  of  the  next  national  convention  of 
his  party,  we  are  told,  "  provided  it  adopts  a  progressive  plat- 
form according  to  his  ideas  of  what  is  progress."  "  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  will  ever  be  in  public  life  again,"  said  the  ex-President 
in  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  way  to  Chicago  ;  "  but  if  I  am — — ," 
he  added,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  one  of  his  warnings  to  all 
favor-seeking  corporations.  "Colonel  Roosevelt's  methods," 
remarks  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  "  are  beyond  the  ken  of 
the  guessing  public." 

The  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.)  is  one  of  several  papers  which  dis- 
miss as  absurd  any  talk  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy  in  1912, 
citing  in  support  of  their  view  his  reiterated  declarations  against 
a  third  term.     Says  The  Blade  : 

"  When  the  result  of  the  election  of  1904  was  made  known, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  issued  the  following  formal  statement : 

"  '  On  the  fourth  of  March  next  I  shall  have  served  three  and 
a  half  years  and  these  three  and  a  half  years  constitute  my  first 
term.  The  wise  custom  which  limits  the  President  to  two  terms 
regards  the  substance  and  not  the  form,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept  another  term. ' 

"  In  December,  1907,  he  said,  '  I  have  not  changed  and  shall 
not  change  that  decision  thus  announced. ' 

"  This  would  be  assurance  sufficient  for  any  citizen  save  him 
who  is  blinded  by  dislike." 

On  the  other  hand.  Collier's  Weekly  derides  the  antithird- 
term  tradition  as  "  a  singularly  ignorant  historical  superstition." 
Any  support  that  the  tradition  has  claimed  from  the  name  of 
George  Washington,  we  learn,  is  apocryphal.     To  quote : 

"  At  least  one  thousand  Americans  believe  George  Washington 
was  against  the  third-term  idea,  to  one  who  knows  that  Wash- 
ington actually  favored  as  many  terms  as  a  man  could  Jill  ac- 
ceptably. So  let  us  have  no  more  talk  about  G.  W.  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Bryan  is  welcome  to  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in 
accepting  a  nomination  in  1912,  would  'violate  the  precedent  of 
a  century,'  but  at  least  the  precedent  must  get  along  without 
the  approval  of  Washington.  Washington  at  the  end  of  his 
second  term  was  very  tired.  From  early  youth  until  declining 
age  he  had  been,  with  very  little  interruption,  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  was  weary,  his  constitution  was  deterior- 
ated, he  longed  for  quiet  on  his  estate,  and  therefore  he  begged 
his  countrymen  to  excuse  him  from  further  service 

"  What  he  thought  about  the  abstract  question,  apart  from 
his  own  private  inclination,  is  shown  clearly  enough  by  his 
whole  course  of  thought,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  con- 
tinually quote  him  as  objecting  to  more  than  two  terms  we 
offer  (with  our  own  italics)  these  words  written  to  Lafayette: 


TERMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months,  SI;  single  copy,  10  cents; 
postage  to  Canada  85  cents  a  year,  other  foreign  postage  Sl.pO  a  year. 
RECQPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  label ; 
subscription  including  the  month  named.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL, 
DISCONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  should  be  sent  two  weeks 
before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  must 
always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE :  We  find  that  many  of  our  subscribers 
prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  files  brolcen  in 
case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.     Nevertheless,  it  is  not  assumed 


that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but  subscribers  are  expected  to  notify  us 
with  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  required.  PRE- 
SENTATION COPIES:  .Alany  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending  tliat 
the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are  given  to  this 
effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Published   weekly  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  Twenty- 
third  street.  New  York,  and  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.  C. 

Entered  at  the  New  "Vork  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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"  '  Guarded  so  effectually  as  the  proposed  constitution  is,  in 
respect  to  the  prevention  of  bribery  and  undue  influence  in  the 
choice  of  President,  I  confess  I  differ  widely  myself  from  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  you  as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  rotation 
in  that  appointment.' 

'■  Long-  before  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  he  was  tired  of 
turmoil,  he  was  devoted  to  quiet  life  on  his  estate,  but  those 
who  think  he  feared  dangrer  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  know  little  of  his  thought." 

President  Taft's  attitude  toward  a  renomination  for  himself 
in  1912,  according  to  Beverly  dispatches,  is  one  of  willingness 
to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  party.  Thus  the  New  York  Sun's 
correspondent  writes : 

"  He  is  not  actively  seeking  a  second  term.     He  is  devoting 


"the   time   19    OUT  OF   JOINT;     O    CUHSED    SPITE  ! 

THAT  EVER   I   WAS   BORN   TO   SET   IT  RIGHT." Hamlet. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

himself  solely  to  the  duties  of  his  office  and  to  the  redemption 
of  the  pledges  made  in  the  Republican  National  platform. 

"  He  has  found  the  duties  of  his  office  exacting,  if  not  irksome, 
but  he  has  not  said,  as  has  been  reported,  that  he  was  willing 
to  step  aside  in  1912. 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  President  will  respond  to  a  call  for  a 
second  term  if  he  is  satisfied  that  his  friends  and  the  country 
want  him.     He  has  not  thought  of  deserting  his  friends." 

A  terse  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says : 

"  Mr.  Taft  is  willing  to  run  in  1912  if  nominated.  His  friends 
say  that  if  the  American  people  want  him  for  a  second  term, 
not  even  Colonel  Roosevelt  can  prevent  his  nomination." 

A  further  contribution  to  the  subject  comes  from  the  New 
York  Herald's  Beverly  correspondent: 

"  Politicians  who  have  shrewdly  calculated  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's trip  into  the  West  was  intended  to  stir  up  trouble  there 
and  operate  to  the  election  of  a  Democratic  House,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  sweeping  bow  from  the  Oyster  Bay  lion-hunter  and 
the  announcement  that  he  alone  can  save  the  party,  have  over- 
looked one  of  the  Taft  characteristics.  Election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic House  and  the  failure  to  fulfil  promises  made  in  the  Chi- 
cago platform  is  the  most  likely  of  anything  to  make  President 
Taft  demand  renomination. 

"  Mr.  Taft's  aim  has  been  legislation  which  will  make  his 
party  known  for  fulfilment  of  promises.  He  would  have  his 
Administration  remembered  for  this.  If  he  does  not  succeed 
in  getting  the  things  promised  he  is  very  likely  to  seek  a  second 
term  that  he  may  complete  this  work." 

President  Taft's  position  regarding  a  renomination,  declares 
The  Herald,  is  "  refreshing  in  its  reflection  of  good  taste,  dig- 


nity, and  patriotism,"  and  is  "  altogether  admirable."  "  If  the 
party  in  power  is  to  win  Congressional  victories  this  autumn," 
the  same  paper  adds,  "  it  will  be  because  of  the  record  Mr.  Taft 
has  made."  "It  is  well  that  the  President  should  let  it  be 
known  that  he  will  '  sit  tight '  and  wait  to  see  if  thei-e  is  not  a 
revolution  against  the  revolutionist,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.).  Since  a  large  part  of  the  West,  says  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  has  treated  Mr.  Taft  unfairly, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  East  "  to  give  him  the  praise  which  is 
his  due. "  "  When  all  is  over, "  affirms  the  Springfield  Repiiblican 
(Ind.),  "  history  will  do  justice  to  Mr.  Taft  "  ;  but  what,  in  the 
mean  time,  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  voters,  it 
does  not  venture  to  predict.     Says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  : 

"  Whether  the  President  is  going  to  be  swept  off  his  feet  by 
the  rising  tide  of  radicalism  fomented  by  Roosevelt  is  a  ques- 
tion of  vital  import  to  the  business  community.  His  recent 
right-about  in  the  matter  of  giving  patronage  to  the  insurgent 
Republicans  has  weakened  the  confidence  felt  in  him  as  a  prop 
of  conservatism.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's desertion  of  the  conservative  cause,  and  his  alinement 
with  the  radical  Republicans,  would  be  a  belief  on  his  part  that 
the  progressives  will  control  the  next  Republican  National  Con- 
vention and  that  if  he  shows  himself  sufficiently  subservient  to 
the  Roosevelt  program  the  Colonel  will  give  him  a  second 
nomination." 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  thinks  that  time  will  work 
with  the  President  and  against  Mr.  Roosevelt : 

"  Two  years  in  advance  of  the  convention  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
begun  a  vociferous  and  obstreperous  campaign  for  the  nomina- 
tion. At  this  moment  he  occupies  the  whole  stage.  It  is  not 
possible  for  any  man,  not  even  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  hold  the 
whole  attention  of  all  the  people  for  two  years.  He  has  begun 
too  early  and  his  pitch  is  too  high.  There  is,  too,  fortunately, 
a  first-rate  chance  that  he  will  vastly  diminish  his  present 
popularity.  For  one  thing,  the  people  may  tire  of  him.  There 
are  signs  of  that  already.  But  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun 
they  will  certainly  withdraw  their  confidence  from  him  and  his 
doctrines 

"  Mr.  Taft  has  passed  through  the  most  trying  period  of  his 
Administration — the  first  year.  His  fame  and  his  fortune  are 
now  in  his  own  hands.  His  worst  mistake  was  that  about  the 
tariff.  That  he  has  done  his  best  to  correct,  and  for  that  cor- 
rection he  has  the  approval  of  the  country.  If  by  his  future 
acts  and  policies  he  continues  to  merit  that  approval,  he  will 
have  no  need  to  trouble  himself  about '  indorsements  '  in  Repub- 
lican State  platforms.  They  will  come  spontaneously  and  with 
enthusiasm. " 

At  present,  however,  complains  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.), 
"  the  country  is  in  that  extraordinary  frame  of  mind  when  noth- 
ing that  President  Taft  does  seems  to  win  favorable  attention." 
To  quote  further : 

"  If  a  tabulation  of  actual  results  were  made,  setting  those 
of  his  Administration  beside  those  of  his  predecessor,  it  is  a 
fair  prediction  that  more  would  be  found  to  have  been  actually 
accomplished  by  h?m  than  in  any  corresponding  period  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  years  of  office.  The  successful  prosecution  of  the 
great  trusts ;  the  new  indictments  secured  of  other  alleged 
combinations ;  the  passage  of  railroad  regulation  and  similar 
corporate  legislation  ;  the  establishment  of  a  Tariff  Commission 
to  afford  more  equitable  mechanism  for  future  tariff-making, 
are  results  which  are  representative  of  the  Taft  Administra- 
tion. Only  this  morning  the  news  comes  of  negotiations  well 
under  way  for  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada.  As  President 
Mr.  Taft  is  '  doing  things  '  in  a  quiet,  but  effective  way ;  and 
yet  such  is  the  power  of  advertising  that  the  country  absorbed 
in  the  illusion  of  Roosevelt's  omnipotence,  seems  to  forget  that 
he  is  on  duty." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Pittsburg  Sun  (Ind.)  Mr.  Taft  has  in- 
jured his  chances  of  renomination  by  his  letter  promising  to 
restore  Federal  patronage  to  the  insurgents.     Says  that  paper: 

"  Desperate,  panic-stricken,  Taft  drops  his  golf  club  at 
Beverly  and  dictates  to  his  secretary  a  message  to  the  world 
that  the  embargo  on  the  insurgent  Congressmen  is  lifted  at  the 
pie-counter,  and  beckons  frantically  to  La  Follette  and  the  rest 
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BOU8ING   THE   BABY. 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


WAITING     FOR   THE    ECHO. 

■ — Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


THE    GREAT    AWAKENER. 


of  them  to  come  on  and  help  themselves  to  post-offices,  for  the 
love  of  peace  and  votes  to  save  the  face  of  Bill  Taft,  glory  be. 
"  The  Danes  destroyed  the  hearing  of  their  war-horses  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  affrighted  by  the  din  of  battle. 
If  the  Taft  ear  is  open  only  to  the  pie-counter  advice  of  Joe 
Cannon,  Hitchcock,  and  all  the  peanut  politicians  in  their  train 
who  whooped  in  the  first  place  to  take  the  Federal  patronage 
from  the  insurgents,  Taft  had  better  ram  cotton  stuffing  in  his 
head.  But  better  by  far  for  him  if  he  were  to  hearken  at  last 
to  the  voice  of  the  millions  who  don't  care  three  whoops  in 
Texas  about  post-office  pie  and  who  want  just  what  they're 
going  after  now  with  heart  and  soul — their  rights." 

The  Indianapolis  Sun,  another  independent  paper,  also  finds 
in  this  letter  proof  that  the  President  "  utterly  misunderstands 
the  great  progressive  movement,  and  is  no  longer  a  leader." 
And  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "  there  is  no 
temptation  for  one  allied  with  the  stand-pat  element  to  become 
a  candidate  for  President  in  1912." 

The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  exults  over  signs  of  perturbation 
among  the  "  Wall  Street  gamblers "  as  they  see  Roosevelt 
"  looming  larger  as  a  man  to  reckon  with  in  1912."  The  New 
York  Globe  (Rep.),  on  the  other  hand,  sees  developing  "  a  new 
crop  of  doubts  "  concerning  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the  New  York 
World  (Ind.  Dem)  submits  the  following  arithmetical  warning 
against  a  return  of  "  Rooseveltism  "  : 

"  The  total  expenditures  of  the  United  States  Government 
from  the  inauguration  of  Washington  in  1789  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  were  $1,795,273,344.14. 

"  The  appropriation  bills  signed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  during 
his  second  term  in  the  White  House,  from  March  4,  1905,  to 
March  4,  1909,  authorized  expenditures  amounting  to  $3,522,- 
982,816.87. 

"  Four  years  of  Rooseveltism  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  first 
seventy-two  years  of  the  Republic  ! 

"  What  have  the  American  people  got  to  show  for  the  four 
years  of  Rooseveltism  which  cost  double  the  money  ? 

"  And  what  would  be  the  cost  of  four  years  more  of  Roosevelt 
under  the  New  Nationalism  ?  " 

A  Pittsburg  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  quotes  a 
prediction  by  President  T.  L.  Lewis,  of  the  United  Mine- 
Workers  of  America,  that  "  Roosevelt  won't  be  President 
again."     Says  Mr.  Lewis : 

"  The  people  won't  have  him.  Teddy  has  never  really  fooled 
the  public,  in  fact.  Nobody  can  fool  the  public,  and  you  can't 
fool  the  miners  either.     Roosevelt  could  not  fool  the  people. 


and  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  he  will  never  be  elected 
President  again.  The  people  won't  have  him.  He  has  been 
traveling  here  and  there  about  the  country,  indorsing  a  Demo- 
crat here  and  a  Republican  there,  and  a  member  of  some  new 
party  in  nearly  every  town  he  stopt  at.  Is  that  consistency  ? 
I  tell  you  the  people  are  getting  tired  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

"  I  would  have  you  understand  that  I  am  trying  to  aid  the 
miners  practically,  and  am  not  going  about  the  country  kicking 
the  corners  off  the  buildings  as  Teddy  and  some  others  are 
doing. " 


OUR   UNPREPARED  ARMY 

THE  STANDING  ARMY  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  very  frank  report  of  Inspector-General  E.  A. 
Garlington  is  under-officered,  deficient  in  specially 
trained  men,  unprepared  for  field  service,  and  out  of  date  in  its 
transportation  equipment,  while  the  marching  capacity  of  our 
infantry  "  is  below  mediocrity. "  The  Inspector-General's  report 
is  chiefly  a  summing-up  of  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  his 
department,  "who  are  naturally,  as  becomes  their  office,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  "  more  disposed 
to  criticism  than  to  commendation."  Most  of  these  assistant 
inspectors  lay  special  stress  on  the  absence  of  officers  from  the 
companies.  "  This  I  believe  to  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
professional  disease  in  the  line  of  the  Army  to-day,"  reports 
Colonel  Chamberlin,  while  another  inspector  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  First  Battalion,  First  Field  Artillery,  ordered 
to  the  Philippines,  had  no  field  officer  on  duty,  all  of  the  bat- 
teries being  commanded  by  lieutenants,  except  one  which  was 
in  charge  of  a  second  lieutenant  of  less  than  two  years'  serv- 
ice. "The  military  service,"  we  are  further  informed,  "is 
greatly  behind  in  the  matter  of  specialization,"  our  mistake 
being  that  we  try  to  teach  all  the  officers  and  men  everything, 
"  instead  of  specializing  and  only  teaching  each  as  much  as  he 
can  learn  well  with  ordinary  application. "  Concerning  the  prob- 
able inefficiency  of  our  Army  in  the  field  Major  Bell  contrib- 
utes the  following  information : 

"  I  again  call  attention  to  the  unpreparedness  of  the  field 
Army  for  field  service ;  to  the  fact  that  our  new  field-service 
regulations  are  almost  entirely  theoretical  or  dependent  upon 
the  experience  of  armies  other  than  our  own ;  .  .  .  that  the 
transportation  for  the  Army  in  the  field  is  practically  the  same 
as  it  was  in  1861,  for  our  Army  is  probably  the  only  one  among 
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A   STRAXGE   VOICE   FROM   THE   ELEPHAJS^T  PADDOCK. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


"  HELL  BENT  " 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


WHEN  A  ROCKRIBBED  STATE  BREAKS  LOOSE. 


those  of  the  leading  nations  which  has  not  made  use  of  automo- 
biles, traction-engines,  etc.  ;  to  the  fact  that  we  have  theoreti- 
cal theses  on  how  to  supply  ammunition  to  the  firing  line,  but 
as  yet  these  have  not  been  tried  in  the  field,  nor  have  we  had 
any  experience  in  delivering  supplies  to  troops  in  action  and  on 
the  marching  of  trains  and  the  position  of  various  wagons,  so 
that  the  amount  of  crowding  produced  by  combat  trains  has  not 
been  ascertained  by  us,  and  we  have  to  depend  entirely  upon 
our  reading  for  the  experiences  of  other  armies.  The  faults 
spoken  of  or  alluded  to  above  could  be  shown  up  in  a  clearer 
light  and  corrected  before  they  lead  to  disaster  if  the  present 
maneuvers  could  be  replaced  at  least  once  by  the  march  of  a 
complete  army  corps,  equipped  as  it  would  be  in  the  theater  of 
operations  after  war  had  been  declared — a  corps  complete  in  all 
particulars  and  ready  for  battle.  While  our  infantry  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  material  in  the  world,  and  is  probably  as  well, 
if  not  better,  trained  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  than  that  of  any 
other  army,  its  marching  capacity  is  below  mediocrity,  and  yet 
it  is  admitted  to-day  that  the  fate  of  the  battles  of  the  future 
depends,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  upon  the  marching  capacity  of 
the  infantry.  .  .  .  When  the  new  infantry  pack  is  issued  to  the 
service  the  normal  load  for  our  men  will  be  fourteen  pounds 
lighter  than  that  of  the  lightest  load  of  any  of  the  leading  armies 
in  the  world,  and  are  we  to  rest  contented  with  inferior  march- 
ing mediocrity,  for  if  not  we  must  be  up  and  doing." 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  condition  of  affairs,  remarks 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  while  the  Buffalo  Express 
(Ind.  Rep.)  asks  pertinently:  "Does  the  blame  lie  with  Con- 
gress or  within  the  Army  itself  ?  "  Says  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  (Dem.)  : 

"  Congress  has  failed  to  make  provision  for  a  proper  field 
equipment  and  has  also  refused  to  authorize  additional  officers. 
That  some  of  the  conditions  complained  of  might  be  remedied 
is  evident,  however,  as,  for  instance,  the  marching  capacity  of 
the  troops 

"  It  is  of  small  consequence  that  our  regular  Army  is  made 
up  of  the  best  material  if  Congress  does  not  provide  the  proper 
field  equipment.  The  time  to  prepare  for  war  is  during  peace, 
as  in  these  days  events  move  quickly,  and  whoever  is  best  pre- 
pared will  have  a  tremendous  advantage  at  the  outbreak  of  a 
war. " 

"  It  seems  that  the  lesson  of  the  Spanish-American  War  has 
been  rather  quickly  forgotten,"  remarks  the  San  Francisco  Post 
(Ind.),  which  reminds  us  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  troops  then 
rushed  to  the  Philippines  "  were  armed  with  single-shot  Spring- 
field rifles  twenty-five  years  out  of  date,"  while  the  Spanish 
troops  had  Mauser  rifles  of  the  latest  type.      The  Springfield 


Republican  (Ind.)  commends  the  Inspector-General  for  calling 
a  spade  a  spade  and  making  no  attempt  to  cover  up  weaknesses. 
The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "Gen.  Homer  Lee, 
whose  book  '  The  Valor  of  Ignorance, '  has  not  attracted  as  much 
attention  in  this  country  as  it  should,  but  which  has  been  care- 
fully read  in  Europe  and  Japan,  will  take  satisfaction  in  the 
report  of  Inspector-General  Garlington,  with  its  trenchant  and 
candid  criticism  of  the  national  Army."  The  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.),  however,  while  indorsing  some  of  the  criticisms  con- 
tained in  the  report,  takes  partial  exception  to  others.  Thus 
we  read : 

"  '  Our  transportation,'  declares  an  officer  of  the  Inspector- 
General's  department  in  a  recent  report,  '  is  the  same  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War. '  This  is  true  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion. Motor-trucks,  automobiles,  and  traction-engines,  might  be 
more  or  less  used  in  place  of  the  familiar  old  wagon  with  its 
mule  power,  but  a  fair  supply  of  those  vehicles  could  be  promptly 
secured  in  an  emergency,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  motor 
industry  it  is  perhaps  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to  essay 
the  substitution  of  motor-cars  for  the  army  mule  of  honorable 
record  and  distinguished  service 

"  The  criticism  that  the  '  marching  capacity  of  our  infantry  is 
below  mediocrity  '  is  probably  overdrawn.  The  marching  of  our 
troops  in  China  in  1900  was  a  fair  demonstration  of  their  ability 
to  'keep  up  with  the  procession,'  and  it  called  out  some  highly 
complimentary  remarks  from  various  commanders  of  foreign 
troops.  If  the  charge  of  inferiority  in  the  matter  of  physical 
endurance  is  well  founded,  the  trouble  is  open  to  correction 
by  headquarters  orders. 

"  Mr.  Taft  as  Secretary  of  War  in  his  official  report  in  1905 
emphasized  the  need  of  increasing  the  number  of  officers.  Sec- 
retary Dickinson  said  in  his  report  for  1909  that  '  the  necessity 
for  increasing  the  number  of  officers  in  the  Army  has  been 
thoroughly  discust  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  last  five  years,'  and  referred  to  a  bill  in  Congress 
providing  for  an  addition  of  612  officers  to  the  present  force." 

Major-General  Wood,  it  seems,  has  already  issued  orders  for 
the  correction  of  many  of  the  defects  pointed  out.  He  has  in- 
stituted, we  are  told,  material  changes  in  the  training  of  the 
force,  and  has  stipulated  that  the  Inspector-General  shall  here- 
after submit  the  troops  to  an  annual  inspection  in  the  field  in 
addition  to  the  present'inspection.  "  This  is  all  very  good  so  far 
as  it  goes,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia /wq'Mrj-er,  which  then  puts 
in  a  word  in  behalf  of  a  United  States  merchant  marine : 

"  The  Army  needs  a  better  equipment  for  transportation  par- 
ticularly, and  this  includes  the  backing  of  a  merchant  marine. 
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BEFORE   THE    START. 


IN    THE    MIDST   OF   THE    .MAEI,«TK()-M 


The  liltle  inolor-boat  Ferro,  in  which  Capt.  Klaus  Laisen  shot  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  of  Niagara  on  September  18,  is  the  only  enginepropelleil 
craft  to  accomplish  this  feat  since  the  Maid  o///(e  il/i«r.s  trip  in  1864.  Captain  Larsen  went  through  the  4 J  miles  of  raging  water  in  4.5  minutes, 
hi.i  frail  craft  being  at  one  time  tossed  20  feet  clear  of  the  water,  and  later  capsizing.  He  kept  on  and  arrived  at  Lewiston  with  nothing  worse  than 
a  bruised  leg  to  remind  him  of  his  daring  race  with  death. 

"I'LL   DO    IT   AGAIN   ONE   OF  THESE   DAYS." 


on  which  the  Government  can  call  when  necessary  for  trans- 
ports. Until  this  is  provided  it  will  be  folly  to  expect  our  own 
military  force  to  occupy  the  same  plane  of  preparedness  en- 
joyed by  the  troops  of  other  leading  nations.'' 


WHY   MR.  BRYAN   BOLTS 

IN  MR.  BRYAN'S  repudiation  of  "  Cowboy  Jim  "  Dahlman, 
his  lifelong  friend  and  now  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Nebraska,  certain  Republican  papers  profess  to  see  hope- 
ful signs  that  by  1912  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy  will  be  as 
broken  by  internal  dissension  as  those  of  the  G.  O.  P.  now  ap- 
pear to  be.  Mr.  Bryan  will  still  be  leader  of  the  Democratic 
radicals,  and  "  he  will  demand  submission  or  he  will  fight."  In- 
deed, the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  assures  us  that  "  he  has  come 
to  occupy  toward  his  party  in  the  country  the  place  that  Mr. 
Hearst  occupies  toward  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York  ; 
with  him  it  is  impossible  to  win  and  without  him  there  is 
equally  slim  chance."  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  and  the 
Washington  Star  (Ind.)  while  commending  Mr.  Bryan  for  his 
open  stand  and  his  apparent  sacrifice  of  his  political  fortunes 
in  order  to  follow  his  convictions,  believe  that  he  will  find  his 
new  role  of  "  bolter  ''  rather  awkward.  The  Tribune  remarks 
that  he  has  certainly  exposed  himself  to  the  shafts  of  those 
whom  he  has  denounced  for  years  as  "  deserters  and  faithless 
Democrats  "  for  forsaking  their  party  on  the  "  free-silver  "  issue 
in  1896.  The 'New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  takes  Mr.  Bryan's 
bolting  as  another  interesting  sign  of  "  the  general  condition  of 
break-up  and  flux."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  blames 
it  all  on  the  "  Demon  Rum  "  which  has  "  severed  many  close  rela- 
tionships in  the  past,  and,  indirectly,  continues  to  sow  discord 
with  the  county  local-option  issue  in  several  Western  States." 
This  seems  to  accord  well  with  Mr.  Bryan's  own  statement  of 
his  reasons  for  not  supporting  the  head  of  the  State  ticket. 
He  says,  as  reported  in  the  press  dispatches : 

"  In  speaking  for  the  State  ticket  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pre- 
sent any  arguments  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Dahlman. 
His  position  on  the  liquor  question  makes  that  impossible. 

"  I  regret  this  exceedingly,  for  he  has  been  a  political  and 
personal  friend  for  twenty  years,  and  it  would  give  me  pleasure 
to  speak  for  him  if  I  could  indorse  the  policy  for  which  he 
stands,  but  he  has  chosen  to  make  the  liquor  question  the  para- 
mount issue  and  makes  his  appeal  on  that  issue. 


"  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  last  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion voted  down  a  declaration  against  county  option  by  a  vote 
of  638  to  202,  he  says  that  he  will  veto  a  county-option  bill  if 
passed  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  State  convention  in- 
dorsed, the  8  o'clock  closing  law  by  a  vote  of  710  to  163,  he  an- 
nounces that  he  will  sign  a  bill  repealing  it  if  such  a  bill  is 
passed. 

"  He  is  making  his  appeal  on  non-partizan  lines  withthe  liquor 
question  as  the  sole  issue ,   . 

"Possibly  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  the  issue  clearjy  presented 
so  that  it  may  be  settled  this  year  instead  of.  two  years  hence. 
Troublesome  as  the  question  is  now  it  would  be  even  more  em- 
barrassing if  presented  in  1912,  when  we  have  a  Presidential 
election  on  hand. 

"  If  Mr.  Dahlman  is  elected  it  will  be  a  declaration  by  the 
voters  of  the  State  against  county  option  and  against  the  8 
o'clock  closing  law.  If  he  is  defeated  it  will  be  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  county  option  and  in  favor  of  the  8  o'clock  closing  law. 

"  In  other  words  if  the  voters  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  the  State  shall  go  backward  or  forward  on  the 
liquor  question  the  present  arguments  in  favor  of  going  back 
would  not  only  contradict  what  I  have  already  said  on  the  sub- 
ject but  would  embarrass  me  in  the  fight  that  I  expect  to  make 
hereafter  to  save  our  party  from  the  odium  of  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  liquor  interests." 

In  Mayor  Dahlman's  countei'-statement,  which  we  find  in  a 
New  York  Sun  dispatch  from  Omaha,  he  expresses  "  regret 
that  Mr.  Bryan  and  myself  must  part  company  for  a  short  time 
at  least, "  and  adds  : 

"  When  the  votes  come  in  in  November  Mr.  Bryan  and  his 
friends  will  find  they  have  the  wrong  end  of  a  red-hot  poker. 
They  will  get  the  biggest  trimming  which  has  been  given  in 
this  or  any  other  State  in  several  decades.  Then  I  think  Mr. 
Bryan  will  be  ready  to  come  back  and  aline  himself  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party." 

The  New  York  Tribune  finds  that  under  the  circumstances, 
Mr.  Bryan  is  justified  in  breaking  with  Dahlman : 

"  The  Democratic  candidate  has  become  an  open  champion  of 
the  liquor  interests  and  has  conducted  a  campaign  so  offensive 
both  to  the  county  optionists  and  to  the  supporters  of  the  pres- 
ent 8  o'clock  closing  law  as  to  leave  little  choice  to  Democrats 
who  do  not  approve  his  '  wide-open  '  views.  He  has  been  telling 
them  that  they  ought  to  support  the  Republican  candidate  if 
they  believe  in  restrictions  on  the  liquor  traffic.  He  has  there- 
fore forced  an  issue  which  breaks  down  partizan  lines,  and  to 
that  extent  Mr.  Bryan  can  justify  himself  in  refusing  to  be 
tied  up  with  a  candidacy  which  has  practically  only  one  object 
— namely,  the  removal  of  all  existing  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  liquor." 
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THE  SMUGGLING   MANIA 

TALES  of  awful  outrages  perpetrated  upon  free-born 
American  citizens  by  the  agents  of  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House  have  periodically  drawn  from  a  sympathetic 
press  editorial  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  Collector  Loeb. 
Indeed,  it  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  sound  of  muffled  oars  on  a 
dark  night  when  the  old-time  smuggler  slipt  ashore  at  some 
lonely  spot  to  conceal  his  cargo,  to  the  blase  protestations  of 
prominent  society  ladies  and  millionaire  manufacturers  that 
there  is  under  $100  worth  of  dutiable  goods  in  their  baggage- 
only  to  have  inspectors  discover  silks  and  jewels  of  high  value 
the  next  moment. 

In  fact,  the  list  of  notable  people  involved  is  quite  astonish- 
ing. It  includes  in  this  season's  travel  the  names  of  an  ex- 
Governor  of   a  protectionist  State,  of  two  famous  New  York 
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SAJITJEL    EXPECTS    THAT  EVERY-ONE  THIS   DAY    WILL    PAY    HIS    DUTY. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

i;estaurateurs,  a  prominent  carpet  manufacturer  a  member  of 
a  firm  of  importers,  a  millionaire  candy-maker,  a  wealthy  pro- 
ducer of  harvesting  machinery,  the  woman  head  of  a  Boston 
dressmaking  concern,  and  many  others  of  similar  attainments. 
Strange  to  say  in  most  of  these  cases  it  has  been  the  ladies  of 
the  party  who  were  most  directly  implicated.  So  noticeable  is 
this  phenomenon  that  the  Boston  Herald  suggests  that  "  the 
Psalmist,  who  said  in  his  wrath  '  All  men  are  liars,'  had  he  lived 
to-day  might  have  amended  his  wrathful  indictment  with  '  all 
women  are  smugglers. '  " 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Washington  Herald  agree 
that  the  motive  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  bargain-hunter — to 
get  things  as  cheaply  as  possible,  while  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  declares  that  "  to  many  women  there  seems  to  be 
no  moral  quality  involved  in  the  question  of  paying  or  not  pay- 
ing duties.  It  can  not  be  made  an  ethical  matter  in  their  think- 
ing, and  so  it  becomes  merely  a  problem  of  outwitting  Uncle 
Sam's  Custom-House  men." 

The  chances  of  success  in  a  smuggling  attempt  are  said  to  be 
particularly  small  because  of  the  activity  of  United  States 
Treasury  agents  in  Europe.  According  to  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat— 

"  the  Treasury  finds  it  profitable  to  maintain  in  the  leading 
European  cities  agents  to  watch  out  for  purchases  of  small 
articles  of  great  value  by  Americans  visiting  abroad,  and  if 
the  traveling  American  buys  a  tiara  of  diamonds  or  an  expen- 


sive set  of  furs  the  chances  are  that  the  Treasury  agents  will 
know  of  the  purchase  in  a  few  hours." 

Upon  this  point  Gen.  N.  H.  Henry,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port, 
declares  to  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail : 

"  I've  noticed  that  this  department  is  said  to  have  a  great 
secret-service  agency  abroad,  with  sleuths  running  around  on 
the  track  of  American  tourists  in  Europe,  trying  to  get  wind 
of  some  likely  jewel-smuggling. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nine-tenths  of  our  tips  since  I've  been 
in  office  have  come  to  us  from  fellow  American  tourists,  who 
have  either  traveled  with  the  would-be  smugglers  or  were 
coming  home  with  them  on  the  same  ships.  In  one  or  two  cases 
we  have  even  had  tips  by  wireless  from  these  honest  Yankees 
—and  the  tips  have  almost  always  borne  fruit. " 

Quite  another  side  to  the  question  is  indicated  by  the  New 
York  World's  remark—"  Scratch  a  notable  smuggler  and  you 
are  apt  to  find  a  tariff  beneficiary,"  and  this  paper  cites  the 
case  of  the  manufacturer  of  harvesting  machinery  and  the  case 
of  the  Sugar  Trust.  Yet  the  New  York  Times  points  out  that 
luxuries  have  been  the  articles  most  concerned  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  subject  to  high  duties  whatever  other  changes 
are  made  in  the  tariff.     In  similar  vein  the  Boston  Herald  says : 

"  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  make  a  man  a  free-trader  as  a 
few  little  bouts  with  the  Custom  House,  and  even  the  soundest 
protectionists  are  now  and  then  caught  smuggling.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  however,  nobody  but  a  philosophic  anarchist  can  justify 
smuggling  as  the  exercise  of  a  natural  right,  and  even  the  stiff- 
est  free-trader,  who  holds  the  tariff  to  be  an  iniquitous  system 
of  robbing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  can  hardly  deny 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  collect  revenue  at  ports  of  entry, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  smuggling  by 
home-coming  travelers  is  of  articles  such  as  are  not  made  in 
this  country,  the  tariff  upon  which,  therefore,  yields  no  protec- 
tion to  any  hampered  home  industry." 


THE   RAILROAD   INQUISITION 

THE  NAUGHTY  BOY  who  must  tell  father  how  he 
spends  his  money  before  he  can  have  any  more  appears 
on  our  national  stage  in  the  form  of  the  railroads,  who 
must  show  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  their 
present  financial  methods  are  correct  before  they  can  add  to 
their  incomes  by  increasing  freight  rates.  The  railroad  mag- 
nates declare,  in  the  hearings  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  that 
the  rise  in  rates  is  necessitated  by  the  heavy  increases  in  wages, 
while  the  shippers  reply  that  the  railway  profits  are  ample  to 
pay  the  increased  wages,  and  the  proposed  advance  in  rates  will 
be  sheer  extortion.  "  The  advances  proposed  by  these  com- 
panies will  cast  a  burden  upon  shippers  and  consumers  aggre- 
gating $50,000,000  annually,"  says  Attorney  Thome,  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  Association,  and  he  believes  this  is  "  merely 
an  entering  wedge  "  for  an  ultimate  advance  of  $400,000,000  a 
year.  So  the  counsel  for  the  shippers  are  quizzing  the  mag- 
nates to  see  if  some  millions  are  not  concealed  in  the  mazes  of 
railway  finance  that  will  show  that  the  roads  are  rich  enough 
without  taxing  the  shippers  further. 

"  We  do  not  want  to  press  the  railroads  too  hard,"  said  one  of 
the  shippers'  counsel,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Journal  oj 
Commerce — "  It  is  a  misconception  of  our  position  to  suppose 
that  we  are  out  to  draw  blood.  We  were  willing  to  arbitrate, 
but  were  not  met  in  that  spirit,  and  now  we  want  and  mean  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing."  The  counsel  for  the 
Eastern  railroads  have  filed  a  statement  with  the  Commission 
estimating  the  net  increase  in  freight  revenue  under  the  pro- 
posed new  rates  as  only  $27,031,445,  while  the  increase  m  wages 
is  $34,756,519,  thus  leaving  a  net  deficit  of  $7,725,075,  and  they 
go  into  some  details,  showing  how  each  road  will  be  affected, 
some  few  favorably,  but  most  of  them  unfavorably.  In  reply 
to  this  the  shippers  point  to  the  notoriously  prosperous  condition 
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CHA^.   F.   DALV, 

Vice-President  of  the  New  York 
Central,  who  says  that  "  the  ultimate 
consumer  always  pays  the  freight,  but 
in  this  case  the  advance  in  cost  will  be 
so  small  he  will  hardly  feel  if." 


JOHN    B.    THAYER, 

Third  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  who  says  the  "enor- 
mous increase  in  wages' '  convinced  the 
roads  that  "  tiiere  was  nothing  else  to 
do  "  but  to  advance  freight  rates. 


Copyrighted  by  li.iiris  &  L\\  iii^^,  Washitigtuu. 
LOUIS  D.   BKANDEIS, 

Counsel  for  the  Eastern  shippers, 
who  suspects  that  the  increase  in  rail- 
road earnings  has  offset  the  increa.se  in 
wages,  so  that  higher  rates  will  be  un- 
warranted. 


OPPONENTS    IN    THE    RAILROAD    RATE   DISPUTE. 


of  such  roads  as  the  Lehigh,  Lackawanna,  and  Lake  Shore,  and 
at  the  hearing  in  Chicago  Vice-President  Gardner,  of  the 
Northwestern,  admitted  that  in  ten  years  his  road  has  returned 
to  its  stockholders  in  direct  dividends  and  in  unappropriated  sur- 
plus more  than  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock.  Yet  he  be- 
lieves his  road  entitled  to  increased  freight  charges.  Another 
witness  in  Chicago,  Vice-President  Pryor,  of  the  Wabash,  was 
asked  if  it  were  "  not  a  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  increase  in 
wages  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  business  of  the  road  ?  "  "  It 
is,"  was  the  answer. 

Two  of  the  strongest  witnesses  for  the  railroads  were  Vice- 
President  Thayer,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  Vice-President 
Daly,  of  the  New  York  Central.  Mr.  Thayer  justified  the  rate- 
rise  by  saying : 

"  We  are  facing  a  situation  where  something  has  got  to  be 
done.  We  think  a  readjustment  of  through  class  rates  should 
be  made,  in  justice  to  all  parties  concerned,  even  if  wages  were 
not  increased ;  but  the  increase  in  wages  has  created  a  situa- 
tion which  demands  an  increase  in  rates." 

Mr.  Daly  not  only  defended  the  proposed  advances,  but  added  : 

"  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  rates  which  have  been  raised  are 
not  the  only  rates  which  ought  to  be  raised  or  the  only  ones 
which  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  raise." 


Mr.  W. 
said: 


C.  Maxwell,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Wabash, 


"  We  simply  must  have  more  money  if  we  are  going  to  live 
and  go  on  serving  the  public.  ...  A  dollar  comes  in  the  morn- 
ing and  is  gone  by  2  P.M.  It  will  take  three-fourths  of  our  in- 
creased revenue  from  freight  to  pay  the  increased  wages.  .  .  . 
We  can't  economize  any  more.  After  you  have  squeezed  the 
lemon  two  or  three  times,  and  then  given  it  another  squeeze 
for  luck,  there  is  not  another  drop  left.  .  .  .  There  is  one  con- 
stant attack  to  take  away  our  revenue,  and  never  a  State  rate 
reduction  that  does  not  carry  an  interstate  rate  with  it." 


A  new  kind  of  i-ailway  regulation,  "  not  in  accord  with  the 
present  law, "  is  being  attempted  in  this  attempt  of  the  shippers 
to  supervise  railway  finance,  thinks  the  New  York  Times ;  and 
The  Globe  believes  the  figures  already  furnished  show  that 
"great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  railways,"  and  if  it  is 
true  that  the  new  rates  merely  balance  the  advance  in  wages, 
"  one  is  astonished,  not  at  their  rapacity,  but  at  their  modera- 
tion." It  is  beginning  to  appear,  thinks  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "  that  they  are  receiving  an  unjustly  small  compensa- 
tion for  part  of  the  service  they  render." 

The  Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore)  makes  this  argument 
for  the  roads : 

"  Could  not  the  railroads  be  permitted  a  reasonable  advance 
in  rates  with  much  better  results  to  the  public  than  would  fol- 
low a  reduction  ?  That  is  a  question  which  the  public  should 
seriously  consider,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  and  of  all 
business  interests  are  so  interwoven  that  the  one  can  not  possi- 
bly suffer  without  equal  suffering  by  the  other.  Some  way- 
must  be  found  to  enable  the  railroads  to  spend  money  more 
freely  for  improvements — not  for  the  sake  of  the  railroads,  ex- 
cept as  they  are  factors  in  the  country's  development,  but  the 
welfare  of  the  public.  It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  we 
face.  Without  increased  railroad-building  there  will  come  a 
decrease  in  business  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
seeking  employment.  But  without  the  ability  to  secure  the 
vast  sums  needed  for  expansion  and  for  new  railroad  work, 
railroad-building  will  be  an  impossibility 

"  No  man  need  think  that  he  is  not  concerned  about  the  matter 
because  he  is  not  directly  connected  with  railroads  or  with  heavy 
shipments  over  railroads.  The  railroad  situation  touches  every 
phase  of  business  life.  Its  progress  or  its  stagnation  means 
progress  or  stagnation  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  and  in  the 
retail  shop  as  well  as  in  the  wholesale.  The  farmer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  the  clerk,  the  professional  man,  are 
all  alike  equally  interested  in  finding  a  solution.  It  matters 
not  how  black  may  have  been  the  pot  and  the  kettle — the  rail- 
road and  the  public-recriminations  are  useless  now.  They  must 
get  together,  or  all  will  alike  suffer." 
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The  other  side  is  stated  thus  by  The  Farmers'  and  Drovers' 
Journal    (Chicago)  : 

"  From  the  shipper's  viewpoint  railroads  have  no  reasonable 
grounds  to  ask  for  increased  traffic  rates  other  than  inordinate 
cupidity  to  make  extortionate  profits.  The  great  transporta- 
tion corporations  can  neither  plead  a  decline  of  business,  a 
shrinkage  of  capital,  nor  contraction  of  net  earnings  as  a  con- 
tention for  enlarged  net  profits.  The  railroads  are  not  poor 
nor  is  the  volume  of  either  freight  or  passenger  traffic  decreas- 
ing, that  they  should  demand  larger  earning  capacity. 

"  Freight  rates  vitally  interest  the  public,  as  all  carrying 
charges  of  merchandise  and  farm  products  are  ultimately  paid 
by  consumers,  and  increased  traffic  rates  only  intensify  the 
already  abnormally  high  cost  of  living 

"Progress  does  not  mean  retrogression,  and  supervision  of 
railroad  freight  schedules  is  necessary  to  protect  shippers 
from  extortion,  discrimination,  and  fraudulent  rebates,  which 
give  the  larger  shipper  an  unjust  advantage  over  his  small 
competitor." 


CHICAGO'S  CENSUS  SORROWS 
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EW  YORK  is  one  million  too  high,  Chicago  is  half 
a  million  too  low,"  protests  President  Givins  of 
Chicago's  disappointed  Three  Million  Club,  as  the 
official  census  figures  are  announced  giving  his  city  a  popula- 
tion of  but  a  paltry  2,185,283.  And  City  Statistician  Francis 
A.  Eastman  is  still  convinced  that  "Uncle  Sam's  enumerators 
missed  a  great  many  Chicagoans,  for  he  insists  that  the  actual 
population  of  the  city  is  a  trifle  over  2,450,000.  The  Chicago 
Tnbune  quotes  statements  from  representative  business  men, 
some  of  whom  protest,  some  offer  excuses,  and  some  are  evi- 
dently resigned  to  an  increase  of  but  28.7  per  cent.  Yet  this 
paper  sums  up  as  follows  the  consolations  which  the  patriotic 
people  of  the  "Western  metropolis  have  in  this  hour  of  disap- 
pointment : 

"  Chicago  has  not  increased  one  inch  in  area  during  the  last 
ten  years 

"  The  suburbs,  composed  of  people  who  work  in  Chicago,  are, 
geographically  and  mentally,  part  of  Chicago.  They  have 
grown  tremendously. 

"The  bank  clearings  have  increased  far  more  than  28.7  per 
cent,  in  the  decade. 

"  The  commerce  of  the  city  has  doubled  or  more  than  doubled 
in  the  decade. 

"  The  rate  of  increase  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  cities 
which  rank  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  in  the  country,  these  being 
Philadelphia,  19.7  per  cent.  ;  Boston,  19.6  per  cent.  ;  and  St. 
Louis,  19.4  per  cent. 

"  Chicago  has  left  Philadelphia,  the  metropolis  of  the  nation 
before  there  was  any  Chicago,  636,275  behind  her. 

"  The  two-million  mark  has  been  passed." 

After  all,  "  when  it  comes  to  a  legitimate  comparison  of  busi- 
ness done,  there  is  only  one  '  first '  city  in  the  country,  and  that's 
Chicago,"  exclaims  The  Tribune,  and  it  cites  as  evidence  the 
fact  that  in  August  the  business  of  the  Chicago  post-office  over- 
topped that  of  the  New  York  post-office  by  $55,000.  To  this 
the  New  York  papers  reply  that  the  New  York  City  post-office 
includes  only  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  the 
other  three  boroughs  having  separate  offices,  whose  separate 
business  must  be  added  to  make  the  total  for  the  greater  city. 


That  Chicago  has  added  486,000  to  its  population  in  ten  years 
indicates  a  strong  and  healthy  growth,  and  "  if  there  is  disap- 
pointment," The  Record-Herald  attributes  it  to  one  of  two 
reasons — "  first,  the  absurdly  exaggerated  local  estimates,  and, 
second,  the  larger  percentage  of  increase  [38.7]  that  is  credited 
to  New  York. "  "  Let  us  be  content, "  says  this  paper,  and  here- 
with The  Neivs  agrees,  "  for  is  not  the  metropolis  by  Lake 
Michigan  the  fourth  city  of  the  world,  now  ranking  next  to 
London,  New  York,  and  Paris?"  The  News  finds  no  fault  with 
the  official  count,  which  has  even  "  outrun  the  driving  force  of 
the  community  as  exprest  in  public  works."    To  quote  further: 

"  The  coming  decade  must  see  the  construction  of  adequate 
harbor  facilities,  deep  waterway  development  to  send  traffic  by 
water  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  building  of  a  subway  system 
to  bind  all  parts  of  the  city  closely  together,  the  opening  of 
broad  thoroughfares  across  the  river  to  facilitate  free  move- 
ment of  all  manner  of  vehicles.  To  get  these  and  similar  im- 
provements to  increase  Chicago's  greatness  in  due  proportion 
to  its  population  enlightened  and  progressive  local  and  State 
government  is  an  absolute  necessity. " 

The  New  York  Globe  extends  its  sympathy  to  the  Western 
city,  whose  census  returns,  so  "  sorely,  grievously,  abysmally 
disappointing,"  are  almost  "  enough  to  shake  Chicago's  belief  in 
her  manifest  destiny — ^namely,  that  Chicago  is  to  be  the  biggest 
city  in  the  world,  bigger  than  New  York,  bigger  than  London." 
More  words  of  cheer  come  from  the  New  York  World  .•  "  A 
secure  place  next  to  New  York  in  the  American  list  and  prob- 
able rank  just  after  Paris  in  the  world  comparison  is  a  splendid 
achievement  in  thirty  years  for  the  little  city  by  the  lake,  with 
its  half-million  souls  in  1880." 

An  idea  of  Chicago's  marvelously  rapid  growth  since  its  first 
census  was  taken  may  be  had  from  these  figures  printed  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  : 


Year. 

Population. 

Increase 
in  Decade. 

Per  cent. 

Increase 

in  Decade. 

Rank 
Among 

Ameri- 
can Cities 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

4,470 

29,263 

109,260 

298,977 

503,185 

1,099,850 

1,698,575 

2,185,283 

25,493 
79,297 
189,717 
204,208 
596,665 
598,725 
486,708 

570^3 

264.6 

173.6 

68.3 

118.6 

54.5 

28.7 

54 
18 
8 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 

Conceding  Chicago's  primacy  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Middle  "West,  her  enterprise,  her  wealth,  her  high  rank  among 
the  cities  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world,  nevertheless  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  and  the  Boston  Transcript  see  in  the  figures  of 
the  1910  census  proof  that  the  American  metropolis  of  the 
future  is  to  stand  on  Manhattan  Island,  not  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  New  York,  we  are  told,  is  henceforth  to  occupy 
an  increasingly  large  place  in  the  life  of  the  nation— indeed, 
concludes  The  Pi-ess,  she  is  already  "so  far  ahead  of  all  possible 
competitors  that  the  only  question  which  her  growth  still  leaves 
debatable  is  at  which  period  will  she  secure  the  rank  of  the 
largest  city  in  the  world." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Down  in  Maine — The  Republican  Parly.— Boston  Transcript. 

If  Ix)rimer  wants  reading  that  will  con.sole  him  we  advise  the  New  York 
Evcnivg  Post. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Looks  as  if  the  Maine  game  laws  omitted  to  provide  a  closed  .season  for 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

AccoRDiNO  to  all  we  can  gather  from  fiction  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  are 
a  hardy  race  who  can  easily  stand  a  Democratic  administration  once  in  tliirty 
years. — Chicago  News. 

British  newspapers  call  Uoo.sevdt  an  American  Mo.ses  becau.se  lu'  may 
lead  the  people  out  of  the  trust  jungle  and  not  because  he  discovered  the 
ten  commandments. — Chicago  \rws. 


Voice  from  the  wreck:  "I'rn  still  Hale,  but  not  hearty." — Atlanta 
Constitution . 

And  Loritner  probably  had  paid  for  his  banquet  ticket  in  advance,  too. 
— Council  Blufs  \onparcil. 

Skeletons  of  horned  men  have  been  found  in  California.  Some  pre- 
historic insurgents  likely. — Ulica  Observei-. 

Chicago  has  less  than  half  the  population  of  New  York,  but  she  carries 
none  of  it  in  horse  cars. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Chic.\go'.s  population  lias  fallen  one  hundred  thousand  short  of  tlie  estimate 
and  folk.s  out  that  way  can't  understand  it.  Probably  forget  about  those 
fast  trains  to  New  York. — New  York  Herald. 


A  GREAT  LABOR  WAR  ON  IN  ENGLAND 

THE  FAILURE  of  trade-unionism  to  solve  the  labor 
problem  is  seen  by  many  British  editorial  observers  in 
the  great  lockout  in  the  Tyne  and  Clyde  shipyards. 
Some  50,000  men  are  locked  out  by  the  Shipbuilding  Employers' 
Federation,  and  this  number  is  thought  likely  to  be  swollen  to 
150,000.  The  whole  labor  question  in  the  country  is  being  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  chaos.  The  Morning  Post  (London) 
thinks  that  labor  difficulties  have  brought  England  "  to  the  brink 
of  a  disaster  difficult  to  parallel  in  industi'al  history,"  for  the 
three  great  industries  of  the  nation,  coal,  cotton,  and  ship- 
building, are  at  this  moment  involved  in  a  conflict  with 
the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Trade-Union,  and  strike  is  fol- 
lowing after  strike.  At  one 
time  the  trade-unions  made  a 
collective  bargain  V7\th  the  em- 
ployers, and  it  was  expected 
that  this  treaty  would  mark  the 
end  of  England's  great  labor 
wars,  but  it  seems  the  men  have 
grown  restless  and  in  various 
instances  have  taken  affairs 
into  their  own  hands,  so  the 
bargain  has  proved  a  failure. 
In  a  letter  published  over  the 
signature  of  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  union  we  read : 

"  The  lockout  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  small  bodies  of 
our  own  members  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  and 
acting  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
all  the  officials  of  the  union, 
both  local  and  national." 

This  is  exactly  in  harmony 
with  the  manifesto  issued  by 
the  executive  committee  of 
the  Employers'  Federation,  in 
which  they  urge  that  they  were 
merely  striking  against  stri- 
kers, and  driven  to  extremes  by 
the  fact  that  the  execution  of 
large  contracts  was  actually 
hindered  by  the  sectional  stri- 
kers, such  as  riveters.  They  con- 
clude their  manifesto  as  follows : 


walk  out,  nothing  will  prevent  them.  Expulsion  from  the 
union,  even  if  it  could  be  legally  exercised,  which  is  doubtful, 
would  not  hold  back  the  younger  men  ;  they  would  laugh  at  it. 
The  society  is  truly  in  a  quandary.  The  absence  of  control  re- 
vealed in  the  story  told  by  the  Employers'  Federation  is  com- 
plete, and  will  probably  cause  astonishment  among  those  who 
have  not  been  watching  the  trade-union  movement  closely.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  lay  particular  blame  on  the  officials  of  this 
society,  and  may  even  commiserate  with  them  upon  having 
been  singled  out  for  an  example.  Their  case  is  conspicuous, 
but  it  is  representative  of  a  general  movement.  The  unions 
have  been  losing  control  of  their  members  now  for  several 
years." 

"We  still   think,"  says  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London), 
"  that  the  difficulty  might  have  been   met  in  some  way  less 

dangerous  to  national  interests 
than  by  a  lockout  on  a  gigantic 
scale."  The  "national  inter- 
ests "  refers  to  the  completion 
of  ships  for  the  Admiralty. 
"  The  employers  can  not  pos- 
sibly guarantee  a  date  for  the 
completion  of  the  boats,"  la- 
ments The  Standard  (London), 
for  "the  trade-unions  have  been 
seriously  weakened,"  their 
members  "  have  virtually  re- 
pudiated their  leaders,  am^  do 
not  regard  any  agreement  as 
binding. "  These  statements 
represent  the  general  tone  of 
the  London  press  of  all  parties. 
The  violators  of  labor  agree- 
ments have  not  the  sympathy 
even  of  Justice  (London) ,  an  ex- 
treme Socialist  organ  which, 
while  disapproving  hasty  en- 
trance into  agreements  on  the 
part  of  workingmen,  condemns 
the  sporadic  strikes  which  re- 
sult from  their  violation.  On 
this  point  Justice  remarks : 


\ 


"  A  condition  of    affairs  thus 
exists    that   can    not  continue. 

The  National  Agreement  has  been  collectively  accepted  by  the 
societies  on  behalf  of  the  men.  It  must  also  be  respected  and 
observed  by  the  individual  workmen,  or  become  practically  a 
dead  letter.  The  Federation  regret  a  dispute  which  must  un- 
fortunately affect  many  of  the  members  of  the  other  trades 
who  are  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  necessity  for  taking 
drastic  action  has  been  forced -upon  the  Federation.  There  can 
be  no  resumption  of  work  until  a  better  state  of  affairs  is 
assured. " 

The  absolute  powerlessness  of  the  trade-union  to  retain  the 
loyalty  of  its  members  is  considered  palpable.  In  the  labor 
army  men  desert  the  standard  as  they  choose,  and  can  not  be 
controlled  by  the  executive  committee,  says  the  London  Times, 
which  adds : 

"  When  men   are  determined  to  throw  down  their  tools  and 


A   WOMAN   BLACKSMITH   AT   CRADLEY   HEATH. 

An  important  part  of  the  chain-making  industry  at  Cradley  Heath  is 
carried  on  entirely  by  women,  who  work  at  forges  set  up  in  their  own 
houses,  says  the  London  Graphic,  about  a  thousand  being  thus  employed, 
earning  a  bare  pittance  of  $1  to  $1.25  a  week.  The  industry  is  one  of 
those  scheduled  under  the  Trade  Boards  Act,  1909,  and  for  the  last  seven 
months  a  Trade  Board  has  been  sitting  to  consider  the  question  of  wages. 
This  Board  has  recently  come  to  a  decision  involving  substantial  increases 
in  wages,  but,  unfortunately,  the  new  rates  will  not  come  into  force  for 
another  six  months  if  an  employer  can  induce  his  workers  to  agree  to  the 
old  prices.  About  500  women  have  refused  to  sign  agreements,  and  are 
now  locked  out  in  consequence. 


"  As  Social  Democrats,  we 
naturally  would  deprecate  these 
local  and  irresponsible  strikes. 
There  must  be  solidarity  among 
the  workers.  The  unions,  dem- 
ocratically constituted,  must,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  be  able  to 
control  their  members.  The 
trade-union  officials,  democrat- 
ically elected,  must  be  able  to 


command  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  those  who  elect  them.  If  the  officials  are  stale  and 
old  and  reactionary,  and  lack  the  confidence  of  the  members, 
then  new  ones  should  be  put  in  their  places. 

"  To  enter  upon  these  strikes  without  the  sanction  of  the 
union  tends  only  to  create  disunion,  confusion,  and  ultimately 
bring  about  absolute  failure.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to 
lay  down  anything  like  hard-and-fast  rules.  Therefore,  the 
workers  should  be  wary  of  entering  into  any  agreements  that 
tie  their  hands,  paralyze  their  efforts,  and  leave  them  thus 
manacled  and  stricken  an  easy  prey  for  the  masters." 

The  London  Spectator  echoes  the  opinion  of  the  London  Times 
in  attributing  all  the  alleged  lawlessness  and  want  of  principle 
shown  by  striking  workmen  and  the  gradual  undermining  of  hon- 
est trade-unionism  to  the  influence  of  Socialism,  and  we  are  told : 

"All  over  the  country  there  appears  at  the  present  moment 
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WITHOUT     SAIL     OR     STEAM. 
The  forerunner  of  the  smokeless  dreadnought,  a  100-foot,  23.5-knot  British  torpedo-boat,  fitted  with  internal-combustion  engines. 


to  be  a  condition  of  unrest  among  the  wage-earning  classes 
which  may  seriously  imperil  the  whole  trade-union  organization. 
What  causes  this  unrest  ?  It  may  conceivably  be  due  to  the 
Socialist  propaganda.  The  essence  of  that  propaganda  is 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  discontent.  Old  trade-unionists  have 
constantly  urged  that  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  more  friendly 
relationship  between  masters  and  men.  The  Socialists,  on  the 
contrary,  teach  that  a  capitalist  is  an  enemy  with  whom  there 
should  be  no  parleying  and  for  whom  there  should  be  no  quarter. " 

The  Socialists  laugh  at  trade-unionism  as  an  antiquated  and 
inadequate  instrument  of  conciliation.  Hence  this  lockout 
which  is  practically  a  deadlock.  The  Socialists,  according  to 
J^he  Spectator,  are  the  marplots  of  the  game : 

"  They  have  encouraged  the  idea  that  trade-unionism  on  the 
-old  lines  is  a  played-out  farce  and  that  wage-earners  must  look 
exclusively  to  political  action  to  improve  their  position.  A 
combination  of  these  two  doctrines  may  easily  produce  a  feel- 
ing that  workmen  ought  to  display  their  strength  at  every 
possible  opportunity  and  that  it  does  not  much  matter  if  trade- 
unionism  is  thereby  destroyed." 


THE   NEW   SMOKELESS   DREADNOUGHT 

BOTH  FROM  England  and  Germany  comes  the  news  that 
a  new  style  of  internal-combustion  monitor  is  being  pro- 
jected both  in  the  dockyards  of  Plymouth  and  of  Kiel. 
The  Evening  Neivs  (Plymouth)  is  our  authority  for  announcing 
that  a  ship  is  being  built  which  will  send  all  others  to  the 
scrap-heap.  The  Evening  News  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
•exceedingly  well-informed  on  naval  matters,  as  its  composing- 
room  is  almost  within  earshot  of  the  local  Admiralty  offices. 
We  hear  from  Paris  that  a  prac- 
tical man  like  Charles  R.  Flint 
quite  believes  this  report,  and 
says  positively : 

"  The  question  was  solved 
years  ago  for  small  units  suit- 
able to  automobiles  and  motor- 
boats,  but  many  difficulties  pre- 
vented its  extension  to  large 
groups,  not  the  least  being  the 
heat  evolved,  with  the  conse- 
quent effects  of  expansion  and 
contraction.  I  am  convinced 
that  these  have  now  been 
overcome. 

"  In  England  and  Germany  the 
results  will  be  revolutionary. 
An  internal-combustion  power 
plant  weighing  one-third  as 
much  as  a  steam  plant  will  pro- 
duce three  times  the  power  for 
the  same  weight  of  fuel.  The 
weight  and  space  thus  saved  can 
be  utilized  for  heavier  ordnance 


TiiK   "rattler's"  gas-engines. 


and  greater  armor  protection  for  the  ships.  It  means  also 
higher  speed  and  a  larger  radius  of  action.  Coaling-stations 
will  lose  their  importance." 

While  the  statements  of  the  English  paper  referred  to  are 
quite  vague,  the  Socialist  organ  of  Berlin,  Vorwaerts,  is  ex- 
plicit in  its  description  of  the  ship  which  is  to  supersede  all 
other  ships  of  war.  As  this  journal  is  in  touch  with  the  large 
body  of  German  workingmen  with  Socialistic  leanings,  there 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  editor  believes  what  he  states 
as  fact.  We  quote  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Rebel's  paper 
of  this  new  naval  portent : 

'*  The  vessel  will  be  284  feet  long,  45  feet  beam,  and  will  draw 
22  feet  of  water.  The  deck  will  not  project  more  than  five 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  thickness  of  the 
armor  and  its  distribution  over  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  hull 
and  deck  will  bid  defiance  to  any  existing  projectile  and  from 
land  or  naval  artillery.  Only  one  revolving  turret  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  this  will  be  stationed  exactly  amidships  and  will  be 
armed  with  rapid-fire  guns  which  will  hurl  shells  at  a  speed 
distancing  all  modern  artillery.  The  caliber  of  the  new  guns 
will  be  12  inches,  and  they  will  throw  shells  over  two  tons  and 
a  half  in  weight.  On  a  short  mast  round  which  the  revolving 
turrets  are  swung  is  to  be  the  captain's  conning- tower. 

"  The  four  gas-engines  with  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  furnished 
will  together  be  reckoned  at  6,000  horse-power,  and  develop  a 
speed  of  27  knots.  It  is  expected  that  the  ship  will  not  only 
outfight  the  largest  existing  war-ship,  but  will  have  a  deck 
impregnable  to  the  attack  of  air-ships." 

It  is  natural  enough  that  neither  the  English  nor  the  German 
Government  will  publish  the  secrets  of  their  dockyards,  and 
we  must  perhaps  take  with  a  grain  of  salt  the  declaration  of 
the  authorities  at  Berlin  as  telegraphed  to  the  London  Morning 

Chronicle  by  its   correspondent 
in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  Vorwaerts  articla  on  an 
alleged  new  type  of  cruiser  is 
regarded  here  on  all  sides  as 
arrant  nonsense.  In  several 
journals  closely  connected  with 
the  Admiralty  the  story  of  the 
Socialist  organ  is  described  as 
imaginary  and  impossible.  Most 
of  the  newspapers  do  not  notice 
the  matter,  which  is  universally 
accepted  as  an  absurd  canard. 
No  such  ship  is  being  built  in 
the  German  yards." 

The  fact  that  many  inven- 
tions were  first  laughed  at,  then 
approved,  and  finally  put  into 
practise  inspires  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Flint  that  the 
difficulties  attending  the  devel- 
opment of  the  gas-engine  have 
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been  overcome.  Yet  Sir  Henry  Omer,  the  head  engineer  of 
the  British  fleet,  dismisses  the  idea  as  the  emanation  from 
the  brain  of  some  oversanRuine  inventor,  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian  remarks : 

"Tactically,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  vessel  is  to  be  a 
happy  combination  of  the  dreadnought,  the  torpedo-destroyer, 
and  the  submarine.  At  the  same  time  she  is  a  return  to  the 
turret-ships  of  the  eighties  and  the  monitors  of  the  sixties. 
Separately  and  in  combination  her  various  features  seem  to 
be  all  well  within  the  bounds  of  impossibility,  and  our  naval 
patriots  may  sleep  in  peace,  for  all  the  danger  there  is  of  her 
making  a  sudden  appearance  from  the  German  shipyards  and 
consigning  our  Navy  to  the  scrap-heap.  She  is  interesting, 
like  the  '  motor  dreadnought,'  as  a  morbid  symptom — a  sign  of 
the  nervous  tension  created  in  the  public  mind  by  our  present 
unhealthy  relations  with  Germany." 


JAPAN'S  INTEREST  IN  MR.  ROOSEVELT 

THE  FIGURE  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  seems  to  loom 
greater  and  greater  before  the  islanders  of  Nippon 
who  watch  it  with  mingled  curiosity,  admiration,  and 
wonder.  The  rumor,  still  persistent  in  the  Far  East,  that 
China  has  invited,  or  is  going  to  invite.  Mi-.  Roosevelt  to  be- 
come her  adviser,  has,  of  course,  created  a  sensation  in  the 
Mikado's  realm,  and  the  Japanese  are  wondering,    should  the 

African  hunter  accept  China's  

invitation,  what  he  would  ad- 
vise the  Celestial  ruler  to  do  to 
them  !  Another  interesting  re- 
port has  lately  appeared  in  the 
Tokyo  Asahi,  this  time  accred- 
iting Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the 
desire  to  undertake  a  tiger-hunt 
in  Northern  Korea.  How  this 
rumor  originated  is  not  made 
clear ;  and  the  paper  says 
that  an  inquiry  at  the  American 
Embassy  at  Tokyo  failed  to 
verify  the  report.  But  several 
Tokyo  dailies  take  occasion  to 
assure  Mr.  Roosevelt  that 
if  the  rumor  is  true — and 
they  all  hoped  it  is — no  nation 
will  be  more  enthusiastic  in  wgl- 


ALWAYS  ON  HIS  MIND. 


THE    IIIGH-FLIER'S    RETURN. 

The  Kaiser-Bird  (reentering  cage) — "It's  all  right:  I'm  going 
back  of  my  own  accord.  But — (aside) — I  got  pretty  near  the  sky 
that  time.    Haven't  had  such  a  day  out  for  two  yearsl  " 

— Punch  (London). 

coming  the  ex-President  than  the  Japanese.  The  Yorodzu 
(Tokyo)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Japan  should  ask  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  visit  Korea  and  give  his  advice  on  her  Korean 

policy,  even  as  a  docile  pupil 
would  listen  to  his  teachers. 
This  bit  of  effusive  compliment 
may  have  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  Cairo  speech, 
in  which  he  upheld  the  British 
protectorate  in  Egypt  and  de- 
clared the  Egyptians  unqualified 
to  regain  independence. 

Criticizing  this  suggestion  of 
the  Yorodzu' s,  the  Nichi-bei- 
shuho,  a  Japanese  weekly  in 
New  York,  bids  the  Japanese 
remember  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  shrink, 
under  any  circumstance  and  on 
any  occasion,  from  saying  ex- 
actly what  he  thinks  should  be 
said,  and  adds : 


— Fischietto  (Turin). 


Germany — "  Isn't  this  a  fine  little  fellow?  " 
Clio,  the  Muse  of  History — "  I  have  no  time  for  trash.    I 
write  history."  — F loh  {Yienna.) . 

THE    KAISER    AS    SEEN    BY    ENVIOUS    NEIGHBORS. 


"  Would  the  people  at  home  be 
broad-minded  enough  to  listen 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  when  his  words  prove  too  bitter  to  swallow, 
with  the  same  respect  and  courtesy  that  they  entertain  toward 
him  at  present  ?  They  seem  delighted  with  his  Cairo  speech, 
thinking  that  the  idea  propounded  in  that  address  can  be  applied 
in  favor  of  Japan  to  the  Korean  situation  of  to-day.  But  who 
knows  but  the  lion-hunter  may  find  something  wrong  with  our 
administration  in  Korea,  and  say  something  that  may  make  us 
jump  as  if  a  bomb  exploded  under  our  feet  ?  If  our  folks  at 
home  are  really  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Korea,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  be  open-minded,  gracious,  and  polite,  no 
matter  how  bitter  his  words." 

The  same  weekly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  been  a  most  consistent  friend  of  Japan  so  far  as  the 
Korean  question  is  concerned.  It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  are 
told,  who  ordered,  in  recognition  of  the  Japanese  protectorate, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  legation  from  Seoul  even  be- 
fore other  Powers  took  a  similar  step,  who  declined  to  receive 
the  Korean  Emperor's  appeal  for  help,  and  who  told  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries  in  Korea  to  abstain  from  criticizing  Japanese 
rule  in  the  peninsula. 

A  recent  issue  of  Nippon-oyobi-Nippanjin  (Japan  and  the 
Japanese),  a  Tokyo  semi-monthly,  has  an  editorial  comparing 
Mr.     Roosevelt    with    the    Kaiser.      "  Roosevelt    and     Kaiser 
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William,"'  it  says,  "  are  a  duet  of  the  most  picturesque,  interest- 
ing characters  now  living."  As  to  the  ex-President's  advocacy 
of  international  peace,  this  journal  makes  these  extraordinary 
remarks : 

""  We  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sincerity  in  advocating 
peace  among  nations.  But  that  is  his  ideal,  and  ideal  and  prac- 
tical world-politics  are  two  different  things.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  intends  to  take  practical  measures 
toward  the  realization  of  universal  peace  after  he  has  succeeded, 
through  a  great  conflict  or  two,  in  raising  his  country  into  the 
position  of  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JAT'AN 


OUR  RIGHT  TO  FORTIFY   THE  CANAL 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S  speech  at  Omaha  in  which  he 
predicts  that  the  honor  of  the  United  States  will  be  sac- 
rificed if  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  fortified  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, has  naturally  raised  a  question  which  is  being  discust 
abroad  with  some  excitement.  The  views  of  the  speaker  have 
subsequently  been  indorsed  in  the 
strongest  way  by  President  Taft, 
who  announces  that  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  December  he 
will  recommend  the  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  to  begin  the  work 
of  fortification.  The  position  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to 
the  Canal  on  this  point  is  of 
course  defined  in  two  treaties,  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901 
and  the  Hay  -  Bunau  -  Varilla 
Treaty  of  1903-04.  The  former 
was  based  on  the  Suez  Canal 
Treaty  between  England  and 
Egypt,  and  the  Senate  is  said  to 
have  passed  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote agreement  mainly  because  it 
omitted  the  seventh  article  of  the 
Suez  agreement,  to  the  effect 
that  "  No  fortifications  shall  be 
erected  commanding  the  Canal  or 
the  waters  adjacent."  It  is  claimed  that  the  omission  of  this 
prohibition  amounted  to  a  permission.  But  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla  Treaty  actually  provides  for  the  fortification  of  the  Canal 
in  its  twenty-third  article,  which  declares  that  "  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right,  at  all  times  and  in  its  discretion, 
to  use  its  police,  and  its  land  and  naval  forces,  or  to  establish 
fortifications,  to  protect  the  Canal  "  and  its  auxiliary  works. 

The  English  papers  are  seriously  contemplating  the  ex-Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Some,  like  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London), 
which  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  up  the  facts,  are  indig- 
nant. It  is  odd  to  see  this  paper  referring  to  the  Bulwer-Clay- 
ton  Treaty  of  1850,  which  had  been  superseded  by  the  two 
subsequent  treaties  of  1901  and  1904,  as  deciding  the  question 
on  which  it  becomes  almost  hysterical,  and  declares  that  "  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  proposals  are  a  direct  rejection  "  of  the  neutrality 
guaranteed  to  Great  Britain,  "  and  would  mean  the  tearing-up 
of  that  agreement."  Wiser  counsels  prevail  elsewhere  in  the 
London  press,  and  The  Tablet  (London)  answers  The  West- 
minster Gazette  in  the  following  guarded  terms : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt's  argument  for  fortification  is  that  the  States 
have  a  duty  to  the  world  to  keep  it  neutral,  and  therefore  to 
protect  it  they  must  fortify  it.  What  he  really  means  is  that 
the  Canal  is  an  essential  part  of  the  naval  strategy  of  the  New 
Imperialism,  and  the  Canal  must  be  fortified  to  enable  the 
States  to  hold  it  for  their  own  use  in  time  of  war.  His  declara- 
tion, in  which  he  did  but  voice  the  views  of  the  Administration, 
has  aroused  some  criticism  in  the  English  press.     We  are  clear 


fortification  is  not  consistent  with  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal, 
and  is  a  reactionary  policy.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  denounce  it 
as  a  breach  of  faith  toward  this  country." 

Fortunately  we  have  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1903 
given  by  Mr.  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla  himself,  who  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Republic  of  Panama  during  the  negotiations 
of  1903.  In  a  letter  to  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  he  states 
his  views  at  length,  which  we  thus  summarize : 

The  Treaty  of  1903  contains  no  reference  whatever  to  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  erect  "  permanent  fortifications  "  of  any 
kind.  The  whole  aim  of  Messrs.  Hay  and  Bunau-Varilla  was 
to  complete  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large.  With 
this  view  they  made  "  the  generous  and  altruistic  provisions  " 
which  were  anticipated  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  These 
included  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal,  and  the  absolute  equality 
of  all  nations  with  regard  to  canal  dues,  and  the  right  use  of 
the  Canal.  The  employment  of  fortifications  to  protect  the 
Canal  was  intended  as  a  safeguard  against  filibusters,  local  in- 
surrections, and  wars  with  neighboring  countries.  "  If  the 
United  States  decide  to  fortify  the  Canal,  they  will  do  so  in 
their  independence  and  liberty  as  a  great  military  Power,  and 

not  by  virtue  of  a  formal  conces- 
~ 1     sion  granted  them  by  treaty." 


WISE  UNCLE. 

Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to  keep  the  open  door  in  China,  i.e.,  open  to 


himself. 


-Mucha  (Warsaw). 


Thus  Mr.  Bunau-Varilla  would 
make  the  fortification  of  the 
Isthmus  merely  an  active  appli- 
cation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  London  Times  sums  up  the 
situation  with  calm  and  judicial 
impartiality  as  follows: 

"  There  is  no  political  question 
directly  involved  in  the  Canal 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  and 
the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of 
1904,  except  perhaps  one.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  raised  it  with  charac- 
teristic directness  at  Omaha, 
when  he  declared  the  United 
States  '  in  honor  bound  '  to  forti- 
fy the  Canal  themselves.  This 
view  of  the  matter  is  substantial- 
ly shared,  as  our  Washington  cor- 
respondent has  informed  us,  by 
the  Administration,  which  holds 
that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
gave  the  United  States  the  right  to  fortify.  The  right  is 
not  conceded  in  so  many  words ;  but,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  Administration,  it  is  implied,  since  the  treaty,  while 
modeling  itself  by  name  upon  the  Suez  Canal  Convention  of 
1888,  omitted  the  clause  which  prohibits  the  fortification  of  the 
Suez  Canal." 

The  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  gives  the  right  to  fortify,  and 
it  was  not  objected  to  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  adds 
this  writer.     To  quote  further : 

"  The  United  States  definitely  asserted  the  right  to  erect 
fortifications  in  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty,  against  which 
Great  Britain  entered  no  protest.  There  is  no  question,  we  are 
sure,  that  the  British  Government  will  wish  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  international  affairs,  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  not  one  which  can  be 
prejudged  without  consulting  other  Powers.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
makes  a  very  natural  argument  when  he  says  that  only  by  for- 
tifying the  Canal  can  the  United  States  '  effectively  guarantee 
its  neutrality,'  and,  moreover,  'effectually  guarantee  that  it 
will  not  be  used  against  the  United  States. '  But  other  Powers 
may  urge  that  their  strategic  situation  will  also  be  consider- 
ably affected  by  the  Canal,  and  they  may  argue  that  the 
guaranteeing  of  its  neutrality  should  not  be  the  care  of  a  single 
Power.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will,  no  doubt,  recognize  that  his  argu- 
ment, while  powerful  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  is  not 
without  another  edge." 

That  "  other  edge  "  is  the  fact  that  for  the  United  States 
single-handed  to  undertake  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal 
is  a  rather  big  contract. 


« 


IS  OUR  EDUCATION  PARASITIC? 

THAT  THE  brain  when  schooled  by  a  so-called  "  liberal  " 
and  largely  classical  education  is  in  many  respects  an 
organ  without  function,  skilled  along  definite  lines,  but 
unable  to  transfer  that  skill  in  directions  where  it  would  be 
really  useful  in  life,  is  the  contention  of  Dr.  George  E.  Daw- 
son, of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  an  article  on 
"  Parasitic  Culture  "  contributed  to  The  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly  (New  York,  Septem- 
ber). In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times 
this  article  "  is  perhaps  the  best-founded  and 
best-argued  criticism  which  the  believers  in 
and  advocates  of  the  old-fashioned,  unspecial- 
ized,  classical,  '  liberal  '  education  have  yet 
had  to  meet."  Dr.  Dawson's  basal  contention 
is  that  "  a  functionless  organ  is  not  tolerated 
by  nature,"  and  that  the  brain  tends  to  be- 
come such  an  organ  when  educated  in  the 
manner  that  he  condemns.  An  analogous 
case,  he  asserts,  is  that  of  the  athlete's  big 
heart  and  muscles,  which  he  believes  to  be 
drawbacks  rather  than  aids  to  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life.     He  says: 

"  The  culture  we  get  from  gymnastic  train- 
ing and  from  the  athletic  field  is  really  special 
in  character,  and  is  applicable  mainly,  or 
solely,  to  the  types  of  physical  activity  that 
constitute  the  training.  Hence  the  energy 
derived  from  such  culture  does  not  become 
available  for  the  organism  as  a  whole,  but  is 
limited  to  the  special  organs  that  have  been 
trained ;  and  unless  these  organs  continue  to 
perform  the  functions  for  which  they  were 
trained,  they  become  useless  and  a  detriment 
to  the  life.  Functionless  physical  structures 
derived  through  the  artificial  exercises  of 
any  form  of  physical  culture  thus  fall  under  the  general  bio- 
logical law  of  atrophy,  with  all  its  attendant  consequences  of 
waste  and  disease.  The  only  really  economical  form  of  physi- 
cal culture,  biologically  speaking,  is  the  culture  derived  through 
performing  activities  associated  with  the  natural,  that  is  to 
say,  fundamental  and  long-established,  functions  of  life. 
These  are,  in  general,  the  spontaneous  play-activities  of  child- 
hood, and  the  productive  work-activities  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  each  performed  under  normal  conditions  of  stimu- 
lus and  environment.  Neither  artificial  gymnastics  nor  the 
feats  of  strength  and  skill  performed  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
prize-ring  or  athletic  field  come  under  these  heads. " 

The  same  is  true.  Dr.  Dawson  contends,  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture. That  which  is  derived  through  standardized  branches  of 
education,  as  mathematics  and  the  classics,  tends,  he  asserts, 
to  become  parasitic  in  the  nervous  and  mental  life  and  thus  to 
cause  waste  of  energy  or  even  disease.  To  quote  again,  in 
substance : 

"  It  has  long  been  assumed,  and  is  still  generally  assumed, 
that  culture  acquired  through  any  given  discipline  becomes  a 
general  fund  of  energy  or  skill,  transferable  to  other  organs 
and  functions.  And  yet  there  has  never  been  any  really  critical 
evidence  in  support  of  such  an  assumption.  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  submit  this  question  to  the  test  of  exact  experi- 
ments. This  has  been  done  repeatedly  within  the  last  few 
years  by  experimental  psychologists.  A  body  of  facts  and  in- 
ferences supplied  by  experimental  psychology,  the  histology  of 
the  brain,  and  nervous  and  mental  pathology  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  so-called  '  general  culture  '  is  not  general  but  spe- 
cific, that  it  affects  organs  and  functions  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular study  pursued,  and  that  to  be  of  any  adequate  advantage 
to  the  life  such  organs  and  functions  must  continue  the  activity 


HE  CHALLENGES  OLD  IDEAS  IN  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  George  E.  Dawson  believes  the  arti- 
ficial education  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
is  developing  a  "  cultured  proletariat,"  ill- 
balanced  and  ineflBcient. 


through  which  they  were  developed.  It  is  clear,  for  example, 
that  those  educators  who  will  subject  an  adolescent  girl  to  five 
or  six  years  of  severe  training  in  higher  mathematics,  should 
be  peremptorily  challenged  as  to  why  they  do  it.  They  should 
be  asked  to  show,  in  terms  more  specific  and  modern  than  most 
of  the  vague  opinions  one  commonly  hears  about  '  culture,'  just 
how  the  fund  of  power  that  is  supposed  to  be  generated  by 
mathematical  study,  is,  in  fact,  generated;  and  how  it  becomes 
available  throughout  the  girl's  subsequent  life.  So,  too,  these 
same  educators  should  be  asked  to  give  reason 
why  they  compel  an  adolescent  boy  to  spend 
five  or  more  years  upon  the  study  of  Latin 
before  they  will  accredit  him  as  being 
educated. " 

Dr.  Dawson's  summary  of  his  conclusions, 
briefly  paraphrased,  is  as  follows:  Unused 
organs  become  parasitic  and  drain  off  energy 
into  useless  channels.  The  training  of  par- 
ticular organs  trains  those  organs  alone  and 
has  no  useful  effect  on  unrelated  organs." 
Likewise  intellectual  culture  that  is  not 
transferable  becomes  parasitic  ;  the  artificial 
education  of  our  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges is  developing  "  a  cultured  proletariat," 
ill-balanced  and  inefficient.  Dr.  Dawson  ap- 
pears unterrified  by  the  consideration  that 
gave  Pitt  pause,  when  he  confest  himself 
unable  to  frame  an  indictment  against  a 
whole  people.  His  attack  would  appear  to 
include  every  university,  college,  high  school, 
and  academy  in  the  civilized  world.  The 
supporters  of  the  traditional  education,  when 
they  come  to  answer  him,  will  probably  point 
out  that  his  argument  is  not  against  general 
education  at  all,  but  against  specialization  in 
the  wrong  direction.  It  is  undoubtedly 
wrong  to  force  a  young  girl  to  specialize  in 
mathematics,  but  may  not  a  certain  amount 
of  mathematics  give  to  the  mind  training  that  will  be  useful 
to  it  all  along  the  line  ?  Dr.  Dawson  says  that  it  can  not.  How 
many  educators  will  agree  with  him  ? 


MAY  LIFE  PASS  FROM  PLANET  TO  PLANET  ?— The  old 
theory  of  the  passage  of  life  from  planet  to  planet,  or  perhaps 
even  from  one  solar  system  to  another,  has  recently  been  re- 
vived by  Prof.  Svante  Arrhenius.  His  speculations  are  based 
on  estimates  of  the  speed  at  which  particles  of  cosmic  dust 
may  travel,  and  on  the  proved  powers  of  resistance  to  extreme 
cold  possest  by  the  spores  of  some  forms  of  vegetable  life. 
Says  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News  (London,  August)  : 

"  He  points  out  that  the  possibility  for  living  organisms  to 
wander,  by  the  aid  of  the  radiation  pressure,  from  the  planet 
of  one  solar  system  to  another  belonging  to  another  solar  sys- 
tem, is  conditioned  by  the  low  temperature  of  space.  Low 
temperature  can  so  strongly  check  and  diminish  the  vital  activ- 
ity that  life  may  be  sustained  for  millions  of  years.  .  .  .  Paul 
and  Prall  took  vegetative  organisms  (not  spores)  of  staphy- 
lococci in  the  dried  state.  At  ordinary  temperature  half  of  the 
bacteria  perished  within  three  days.  But  their  vitality  did  not 
decrease  noticeably  when  they  were  kept  for  four  months  at 
the  temperature  of  liquid  air.  That  (observes  Arrhenius)  is  a 
very  beautiful  proof  of  the  remarkable  preserving  influence  of 
intense  cold  upon  the  germinal  power.  Thus  altho,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  spontaneous  generation  is  no  longer  possible  on 
the  earth,  and  probably  even  no  longer  possible  under  the  simi- 
lar conditions  of  previous  ages,  this  phenomenon  might  con- 
ceivably take  place  elsewhere  in  the  universe,  under  materially 
different  physical  and  chemical  conditions.  From  the  spot  or 
from  the  spots  where  spontaneous  generation  was  possible,  life 
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TO   BRING   DOWN   HOSTILE    SKY-PILOTS. 


might  have  spread  over  to  the  rest  of  the  habitable  bodies  of 
the  universe.  ...  A  demurrer  to  this  seductive  theory  w^as 
entered  by  M.  Paul  Becquerel  in  a  paper  read  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Paris  Academie  des  Sciences  (July  4),  in  vsrhich  he 
points  out  that  the  bactericidal  effect  of  the  ultraviolet  rays 
from  incandescent  stars  has  been  neglected  by  Professor 
Arrhenius.  M.  Becquerel  recognizes  that  the  combined  effect 
of  extreme  dryness  and  of  extreme  cold  considerably  increases 
the  powers  of  resistance  to  the  destructive  action  of  ultraviolet 
rays,  but  it  does  not  make  them  invulnerable.  He  has  exposed 
spores  in  a  vacuum  and  under  conditions  of  extreme  cold  to 
the  action  of  ultraviolet  light,  and  their  life  is  completely  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  hours.  This  destructive  action  of  the  ultra- 
violet light  would  seem  therefore  to  be  universal.  But  if  that 
is  the  case,  then,  seeing  that  the  celestial  spaces  about  our 
planet  are  ceaselessly  traversed  by  light  which  is  rich  in  ultra- 
violet radiations,  there  is  a  very  large  probability  that  all  spores 
passing  through  these  dangerous  zones  would  be  rapidly  de- 
stroyed.    Interplanetary  space  is  sterilizing  and  sterilized." 


A  STUDY  IN  COMPARATIVE  LAZINESS 

THAT  THE  working  force  of  an  average  factory,  in  its 
productive  department,  far  exceeds  the  office  force  of 
the  same  establishment  in  efficiency,  is  charged  by  F.  W. 
Brady  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Expense  of  Non-Producers," 
published  in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York).  The  productive  work- 
ers have  been  trained  to  make  the  most  of  their  time  and  they 
realize  that  a  strict  account  is  kept  of  their  output,  while  the 
clerks  in  the  office  keep  on  with  outworn  and  antiquated  methods 
and  are  paid  regardless  of  what  they  accomplish.  In  short, 
up-to-date  methods  are  characteristic  of  the  shop,  but  not  of 
its  office.     He  says : 

"  In  the  non-productive  branches  the  majority  of  employees 
are  salaried  and  their  expense  is  fixt  irrespective  of  the  amount 
of  labor  they  perform.  Their  output  can  not  be  weighed  in 
avoirdupois  and  is  not  susceptible  to  the  radical  betterments 
we  find  possible  in  the  shop 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  a  large  industry,  in  which  the 
shops  are  being  crowded  to  the  limit  of  capacity,  without  a 
space  for  a  breath  between  operations,  more  or  less  of  the 
office  force  killing  time  in  consequence  of  a  poor  subdivision  of 
the  work  in  hand,  or  a  slip  in  the  layout  of  the  day's  duties 
which  the  executive  of  the  department  has  not  anticipated  and 
met. 

"  Again,  the  '  atmosphere  '  of  the  shop  and  that  of  the  office 
are  quite  different.  In  the  former  every  man  has  been  trained 
from  the  first  to  be  actually,  or  appear  to  be,  engaged  during 
every  minute  of  the  working  day.  The  non-producer  is  inclined 
to  view  his  service  otherwise,  and  without  any  particular  force 


or  inducement  to  push  his  work  through,  plods  along  at  about 
50  per  cent,  efficiency  much  of  the  time,  or  with  pulsations 
of    great   vigo«>*  Juring    a   'rush,'    with    periods    of   idleness 

intervening 

"  Improvements  in  organizations  always  involve  some  cost  in 
addition  to  a  close  study  of  every  phase  of  the  situation.  The 
workings  of  the  forces  should  be  under  observation  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  careful  records  made  of  any  irregularities 
in  the  routine,  just  as  we  watch  an  engine  performance  or  the 
output  from  a  group  of  tools.  All  mechanical  combinations 
operate  at  maximum  efficiency  when  under  a  uniform  load  ap- 
proximating that  for  which  they  are  designed ;  especially  does 
this  apply  to  those  which  consume  fuel  or  utilize  energy  from 
such  combustion.  Why  is  not  the  human  structure  similarly 
regarded,  and  the  same  principles  applied  throughout  ?  .  .  . 
Business  life  indoors  should  not  be  influenced  by  the  conditions 
of  temperature  without,  humidity,  depth  of  snow,  protracted 
wet  or  dry  spells,  approaching  holidays,  or  other  causes  which 
seem,  in  many  instances,  to  be  the  pacemakers  for  daily  activ- 
ities. In  the  summer  we"  find  a  high  temperature  an  excuse  for 
postponing  all  matters  of  importance,  yet  the  one  who  suffers 
least  from  heat  is  he  that  is  too  busy  to  note  it.  A  sharp 
thunder-storm  will  reduce  efficiency  in  the  average  office  to 
about  20  per  cent,  as  a  result  of  the  customary  methods  therein, 
while  during  the  same  outburst  the  shop  production  maintains 
its  average." 


ANOTHER  GYROSCOPE  MONORAIL  SYSTEM— For  a  type 
of  railway  that  has  never  yet  been  put  to  practical  commercial 
use,  the  gyroscope  monorail  seems  to  be  doing  pretty  well. 
Besides  the  Brennan  and  Scherl  systems,  both  of  which  have 
been  described  in  these  columns,  there  is  now  a  third,  the 
Schilowsky,  based  on  the  same  principles,  but  carried  out  differ- 
ently. A  reduced  model,  according  to  Le  Genie  Civil  (Paris, 
August  20)  has  recently  been  tested  with  success  in  London. 
Says  this  papei-,  as  quoted  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  September  3)  : 

"  The  system  has  but  one  balancing  gyroscope,  which  is 
carried  on  a  sort  of  bogie  truck  placed  between  two  cars.  The 
first  car  is  a  motor  and  carries  a  boiler  furnishing  steam  to  the 
engines  that  drive  the  car  and  to  two  others  on  the  bogie,  which 
together  operate  the  gyroscope. 

"  The  gyroscope,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the  bogie,  is  con- 
trolled directly  by  a  small  one-cylinder  steam-engine  running 
on  a  vertical  axis  in  a  frame  carried  by  members  turning  about 
an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  track.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  bogie  is  a  heavy  pendulum,  swinging 
about  a  pivot  parallel  to  the  rail,  and  therefore  hanging  some- 
times to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left,  according  to  the 
inclination  of  the  car.  Its  movement  causes,  by  means  of  a 
motor  connected  to  another  small  steam-engine,  a  displacement 
of  the  gyroscope  in  the  proper  direction  to  maintain  equilib- 
rium."—7Va?tsiafro«  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  SHELL  PIERCE.S  THE  BALLOON,  EX- 
PLODES, AND  TEARS  THE  ENVELOP. 


THE    BALLOON    FALLS, 


TAKES    FIRE, 


REACHES   THE   GROUND, 
BURNS   UP. 


FIRING  ON  A  BALLOON. 


FIRING   BIG  GUNS  AT  BALLOONS 

SOME  TIME  ago  we  described  a  piece  of  ordnance  devised 
and  manufactured  by  the  Krupps  for  use  particularly 
against  military  balloons.  We  now  reproduce  from  La 
Nature  (Paris,  August  27)  photographs  of  some  tests  of  this 
weapon.  The  target  in  this  case  was  a  captive  balloon,  prac- 
tically at  rest.  Even  this  was  a  difficult  object  to  reach,  and 
a  moving  air-ship  would  be  a  still  harder  nut  to  crack.  The 
writer  of  the  article  thinks  that  a  near-by  or  crippled  balloon 
will  be  at  the  enemy's  mercy,  being  quickly  destroyed  by  his 
guns,  but  that  an  active  dirigible  at  considerable  height,  or  still 
more,  a  swiftly  moving  aeroplane,  will  be  practically  impossible 
to  hit.     We  read : 

"  The  balloon  is  movable,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  realize  its 
distance  and  height ;  the  prospect  of  regulating  aerial  fire  would 
appear  at  first  sight  very  problematic.  It  is  well  known  that 
artillerists  regulate  their  terrestrial  fire  by  approaching  the 
object  with  successive  shots  that  overreach  and  fall  short. 
How  shall  we  find  whether  a  shot  has  fallen  short  or  the  con- 
trary when  the  projectile  is  thrown  into  the  air  ?  Fire  on  bal- 
loons will  almost  always  take  place  at  great  angles,  and  artiller- 
ists know  that  in  such  fire  the  aim  is  much  more  difficult  than 
in  fire  at  low  angles.  Besides  this,  there  is  one  more  unknown 
element. 

"  When  the  axis  of  the  gun  is  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
the  only  elements  that  must  be  adjusted  in  taking  aim  are  the 
inclination  and  direction  of  the  gun.  But  when  the  fire  is  at 
high  angles  a  third  element  comes  in — the  charge  of  powder. 
The  charge  necessary  to  reach  a  target  situated  at  a  known 
distance  from  the  gun  varies  with  the  angle  of  fire.  Of  course 
a  charge  can  be  used  that  is  always  sufficient  to  reach  the  tar- 
get. .  ,  .  This  is  to  say  that  the  ranges  will  always  be  long. 
How  then  shall  the  distance,  always  somewhat  troublesome,  be 
regulated  ? 

"  This  is  not  all ;  it  is  not  enough  that  a  shell  should  reach 
the  balloon  (if  a  dirigible  is  in  question)  if  it  does  not  touch 
some  vital  part,  say  the  motor  or  the  screw.  Even  if  it  passes 
through  the  envelop  It  will  not  necessarily  paralyze  the  air-ship. 
That  the  projectile  may  be  effective,  it  must  burst  just  after 
contact  with  the  balloon ;  the  envelop,  torn  in  all  directions, 
can  then  no  longer  hold  the  gas,  and  the  balloon  will  come  to 
the  ground. 

"  Besides  these  technical  difficulties,  there  are  others  that  are 
tactical.  How  shall  the  dirigible  be  pursued  }  How  shall  the 
best  position  for  firing  be  found  ?  How  will  it  be  best  to  com- 
bine the  action  of  several  pieces  of  artillery,  or  of  several 
batteries  ? 

"  It  may  be  seen  that  artillery  fire  on  balloons  demands  the 
solution  of  difficult  problems.  But  the  rapid  progress  of  mili- 
tary aerial  navigation  requires  their  solution  with  little  delay. 
A  new  weapon  is  born.  Apparently  the  study  of  aerial  artillery 
fire  has  been  advanced  most  actively  in  Germany,  but  it  has 
been  pursued  also  in  France,  and  we  believe  that  at  the  ensuing 
army   maneuvers    an    automobile    gun-carriage,   with    special 


ordnance,  will  be  given  the  task  of  pursuing  dirigibles  and 
aeroplanes. 

"  The  photographs  presented  herewith  were  taken  during  ex- 
periments made  by  the  Krupps  on  small  captive  balloons.  They 
will  do  service  in  showing  how  it  maybe  possible  to  control  the 
fire.  The  projectile  was  a  '  fumigen  '  shell  which  leaves  a 
record  of  its  flight  in  the  air  as  a  smoke-trail  and  enables  the 
spectator  to  see  easily  whether  the  projectile  passes  over  or 
under  the  target,  or  to  its  right  or  left.  The  flame  and  smoke 
that  render  the  trajectory  visible  have  also  the  eff'ect  of  setting 
fire  to  the  balloon's  envelop  and  bringing  it  to  the  ground. 

"  If  the  dirigible  descends  too  near  the  enemy,  or  is  surprized 
by  him  when  maneuvering  against  wind  or  rain,  it  is  certain 
that  it  will  present  a  very  vulnerable  target.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  able  to  regain  a  great  altitude  at  the  moment  of 
danger,  the  efficiency  of  gun-fire  against  it  would  seem  to  be 
very  problematic.  The  aeroplane,  more  flexible,  less  bulky, 
and  less  fragile  than  the  dirigible,  and  making  40  to  50  miles 
an  hour,  will  offer  to  hostile  shots  a  still  more  difficult  target, 
and  may  snap  its  fingers  at  any  terrestrial  gun,  even  when 
mounted  on  an  automobile." — Translation  made  for  THE 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  FARMER'S  AUTOMOBILE 

THE  PURCHASE  of  large  numbers  of  automobiles  by 
farmers  is  declared  by  The  Iron  Age  (New  York)  to 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  incidents  of  the  year. 
The  farmer's  motor-car,  says  this  paper,  instead  of  being  an 
expensive  toy,  like  the  city  man's,  is  an  economy — an  invest- 
ment bringing  adequate  and  satisfactory  return.     To  quote : 

"  To  the  average  man  in  the  city  the  automobile  is  merely  a 
luxury,  and  a  very  expensive  one.  What  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
simply  for  storage  is  a  formidable  item.  Accidents  on  crowded 
streets  are  frequent  and  costly.  Repair  men  are  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  a  customer  who  is  unfamiliar  with  machinery. 
It  is  probably  not  unfair  to  say  that  there  are  now  in  use  in 
the  large  cities  more  automobiles  than  there  are  people  who 
can  really  afford  the  outlay  for  a  mere  luxury. 

"  In  the  country,  however,  the  city  man's  toy  becomes  an 
economic  investment,  which  brings  satisfactory  returns  on  its 
cost.  The  farmer's  time  is  valuable.  Nature  allows  him  only 
a  few  days  in  which  to  harvest  any  particular  crop,  and  his 
season  is  correspondingly  short  in  planting  and  seeding.  In  a 
critical  period,  when  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  planting 
or  harvesting,  the  time  that  the  automobile  saves  in  necessary 
errands  makes  it  an  economic  agency  of  production.  The  mere 
saving  of  time,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  automobile  in  the  country.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
much  pessimistic  talk  about  the  tendency  of  farmers  to  '  retire  ' 
and  live  in  small  towns  on  the  rent  received  from  their  land. 
The  automobile  is  now  keeping  the  owner  on  his  land.  His 
family,  who  wanted  to  live  in  town  for  social  advantages, 
has  discovered  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  enjoy  the  full  in- 
come of  the  farm  and  own  an  automobile  which  can  run  to  the 
city  in  the  time  that  would  be  spent  in  walking  a  few  blocks 
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than  to  pay  rent  and  other  ex- 
penses of  living  in  town.  The 
rural  mail  delivery,  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  automobile  give 
to  the  family  in  the  country, 
owning  a  good  farm,  the  com- 
mand of  social  advantages  that 
are  enjoyed  by  only  a  few  of 
the  people  who  live  in  cities. 
The  field  of  trade  that  has  thus 
been  opened  to  the  automobile 
manufacturer  is  almost  unlim- 
ited. 

"  The  remarkable  success  of 
the  automobile-makers  in  selling 
their  product  to  the  farmers 
may  suggest  an  opportunity  to 
manufacturers  in  many  other 
lines  who  have  overlooked  the 
possibilities  of  agricultural 
trade.  The  American  farmer 
of  to-day  is  not  the  man  of  even 
twenty-five  years  ago.  In  the 
period  that  followed  the  Civil 
War,  until  about  1890,  the  area 

under  cultivation  increased  more  rapidly  than  population  in  the 
United  States.  Overproduction  during  this  period  caused  a 
disastrous  decline  in  prices,  which  was  accelerated  by  a  large 
expansion  of  whect-growing  in  Russia,  Argentina,  and  India. 
Since  1890  population  in  the  United  States  has  increased  faster 
than  the  area  under  the  plow,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
the  farmer  has  profited  by  an  almost  continuous  advance  in  the 
average  of  agricultural  prices.  The  demand  for  farm  products 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply,  and  the  farmer  will 
profit  more  and  more  from  this  condition  in  years  to  come. 
Farmers  who  have  paid  cash  for  automobiles  this  year  may  have 
needed  credit  on  a  $15  road-cart  twenty  years  ago,  and  they 
will  be  equally  liberal  in  the  future  in  patronizing  manufac- 
turers or  merchants  who  can  offer  them  substantial  value  for 
their  money." 


Right 
lianil 


Child. 


Courtesv  of  *'The  Scientific  American." 
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fication  that  the  vinegar-maker 
hardly  uses  wine,  but  rather 
diluted  cheap  spirits.  Vinegar 
made  from  these  spirits  diluted 
possesses  none  of  the  above- 
mentioned  hygienic  constitu- 
ents. It  may  even  from  its  ex- 
cessive acidity  be  a  danger  to 
weak  digestions.  If  even  its 
origin  were  known  it  might  be 
possible  to  remedy  the  incon- 
venience of  defective  composi- 
tion, but  the  trade  as  a  rule 
offers  it  for  sale  as  wine  vine- 
gar. A  little  glucose  is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  excessive 
acidity,  and  the  consumer  pur- 
chases it  with  confidence  at  a 
high  price,  and  at  the  expense 
of  his  stomach. 

'■  True  wine  vinegar  is  becom- 
ing rare,  but  as  it  is  necessary 
to  be  sure  of  having  it  good, 
the  only  method  is  to  make  it 
oneself.  This  is  quite  possible 
anywhere.  On  the  farm,  in  the  town  and  cities,  every  house- 
hold should  make  its  own  vinegar." 


Mother. 


Father. 


IDENTIFICATION   BY  VEIN-PATTERNS 


A" 


WHAT  VINEGAR   IS  AND  IS   NOT 

MANY  people,  no  doubt,  who  use  vinegar  daily  do  not 
know  exactly  what  vinegar  is,  or  should  be,  and  are 
injuring  their  digestive  tissues  with  injurious  substi- 
tutes when  they  might  easily  make  the  pure  article  at  home. 
Vinegar  is  a  good  deal  more  beside  dilute  acetic  acid,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  quoted  by  The  Scientific  American  Supplement 
(New  York)  from  The  Journal 
of  Agriculture.  The  acetic  acid 
is  of  course  a  necessary  com- 
ponent, but  it  is  not  this  that 
constitutes  the  vinegar.  Says 
the  writer : 


NEW  method  of  identification,  based  on  the  pattern  of 
the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  has  been  invented 
and  developed  by  Professor  Tamassia,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Padua,  Italy.  This  process,  tho  resembling  in  principle 
the  well-known  "  finger-print "  system  of  Francis  Galton,  now 
generally  used  in  connection  with  the  Bertillon  system  of  meas- 
urements, is  said  to  be  simpler  and  more  effective.  We  quote 
from  a  description  by  Professors  Ciprian  Kolb  and  Leo  Gresz, 
translated  from  Umschau  for  The  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment (New  York,  September  3)  : 

"  A  superficial  observer  would  assume  this  pattern  to  be  es- 
sentially the  same  in  all  persons,  or  at  least  in  all  members  of 
the  same  family,  and  both  Lusanna  and  Capon  assert,  in  their 
writings,  that  it  is  inherited  from  father  to  son.  Tamassia 
finds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  veins  in  the 
back  of  the  hand  is  so  characteristic  of  the  individual  that  it  is 
not  the  same  in  any  two  persons,  and  therefore  constitutes  the 

best  known  means  of  identifica- 


"  Vinegar  is  a  condiment  of 
daily  use  not  always  offered  for 
sale  commercially  in  a  state  in 
which  it  can  be  consumed  with 
impunity.     This  can  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  general  to  call  Right  hand. 
by  the  name  of  vinegar  all  liq- 
uids obtained  by  the  acetifica-        courtesy  of  ■ 
tion  of  alcoholic  beverages,  such                   fi 
as  wine,  beer,  and  cider,  or  the 
transformation  of  their  alcohol 

into  acetic  acid.  But  if  this  organic  acid  is  the  essential 
basis  of  vinegar,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  simple  dilution  of 
acetic  acid  with  water  would  be  vinegar. 

"  Vinegar  is  a  substance  endowed  with  hygienic  properties 
dependent  upon  the  composition  of  the  liquid  from  which  it 
was  formed.  In  addition  to  acetic  acid,  there  should  be  organic 
and  inorganic  salts,  ethers  which  give  the  bouquet,  glycerin,  a 
small  proportion  of  alcohol,  in  reality  all  the  elements  which 
constitute  the  original  liquid.  It  is  to  the  general  effect  of  this 
combination  that  the  properties  of  vinegar  are  due.  We  speak 
here  of  true  vinegar,  of  which  wine  vinegar  is  the  type,  and 
which  is  becoming,  it  mu.st  be  regretfully  noticed,  more  and 
more  rare.     Actually  it  is  through  perfected  systems  of  aceti- 


I-eft  hand. 


tion.  He  supports  this  assertion 
by  the  results  of  Capon's  own 
observations.  Capon  found  only 
12  cases  of  resemblance  among 
72  vein-patterns,  and  even  in 
these  cases  the  resemblance  was 
less  striking,  even  on  super- 
ficial observation,  than  the  di- 
vergence. Capon's  drawings  of 
the  vein-patterns  of  a  child  and 
its  parents  are  reproduced  in 
Fig.  1.  Comparing  the  three 
left  hands  (the  lower  figures) 
we  see  that  the  veins  of  the 
child  resemble  the  mother's, 
but  are  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  father.  Of  the 
vein-patterns  of  the  right  hand 
(the  upper  figures)  no  two  resemble  each  other.  These  draw- 
ings show,  also,  that  the  vein-patterns  of  the  right  and  left 
hands  of  the  same  person  may  be  strikin.gly  different. 

"  It  happens  not  infrequently  that  the  vein-patterns  of  the 
right  hands  of  two  persons  are  almost  identical,  but  this  close 
resemblance  is  never  observed  in  both  hands  of  two  persons. 
Hence  the  vein-patterns  of  the  two  hands  assist  each  other  in 
the  identification.  It  is  this  almost  incredible  diversity  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hands  that  gives 
Tamassia's  method  its  great  value  in  the  work  of  the  police." 

Tamassia  recognizes  six  classes  of  vein-patterns  of  the  back 
of  the  hand.     In  the  first,  one  large  vein  follows  a  curved  or 
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serpentine  course  with  only  a 
few  branch  veins ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, the  pattern  suggests  a 
tree  or  shrub ;  in  the  third, 
one  large  vein  and  several 
smaller  ones  form  a  network  ; 
in  the  fourth,  two  large  veins 
form  a  V ;  in  the  fifth,  there 
are  two  V's,  connected  at  the 
points  ;  in  the  sixth,  character- 
istics of  the  other  groups  are 
combined.     We  read  further : 

"  In  the  identification  of  per- 
sons by  Tamassia's  method,  it 
is  essential  to  employ  very 
clear  and  accurate  photographs 
or  drawings.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain sharp  photographs  of  the 
vein-pattern  of  the  back  of  the 
hand,  the  arm  must  be  left 
pendent,  and  slightly  bent, 
during  a  few  minutes.  If,  in 
addition,  the  wrist  is  band- 
aged and  the  veins  are  marked  with  a  dark  pigment  the  veins 
will  show  very  conspicuously  in  the  photograph  (Figs.  2  and  3). 

"  Hence  Tamassia's  process  presents  no  great  difficulties  and 
its  simplicity  is  one  of  its  special  advantages.  The  arrange- 
ment and  general  appearance  of  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the 
hand  undergo  no  change  with  increasing  age  and  they  can  not 
be  altered  purposely  without  inflicting  serious  mutilation." 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  ot  **  The  burvuy. ' 

FROM  THE   SCHOOL   Ol"   OPEN    WlNUOWri. 

Bright  eyes  and  plump  cheeks,  fed  on  fresh  air.  The  tuberculous  or  sickly 
children  who  attend  the  outdoor  schools  "  arc,  after  a  few  weeks  in  the  open 
air,  in  better  physical  condition  than  many  children  in  the  public  schools," 
and  "  usually  have  a  healthy  color,  while  many  school-children  appear  pale 
and  weak." 


OUTDOOR   SCHOOLS 

ONE  of  the  most  recent  manifestations  of  what  may  be 
called  the  "  outdoor  movement  "  is  the  outdoor  school, 
which  seems  rapidly  to  be  growing  in  favor  as  a  method 
not  only  of  improving  the  health  of  children  subjected 
to  injurious  home  conditions,  but  also  of  maintaining  the 
health  of  normal  pupils.  Says  a  writer  in  Good  Health  (Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  September)  : 

"  Under  careful  medical  in- 
spection it  has  been  found  that 
the  percentage  of  physically 
weak  children  who  are  either 
unable  to  attend  school  at  all 
or  to  compete  with  the  aver- 
age normal  child  is  alarmingly 
large.  This  has  led  educators 
in  Germany  and  England,  and 
to  some  extent  in  America,  to 
experiment  with  schools  held 
out  of  doors,  or  in  protected 
enclosures  where  fresh  air  is 
abundant  as  a  measure  where- 
with to  combat  the  tendency 
to  disease  and  secure  for  this 
class  of  pupils  better  educa- 
tional results. 

"  Fresh  air  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials  for  health,  and  in 
these  days  of  practically  air- 
tight walls  there  is  little  op- 
portunity to  get  all  that  is 
needed  except  out  of  doors. 

"  When  a  child  stays  indoors 
from  dusk  to  morning  and  dur- 
ing the  school  period  there  is 
remaining  but  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  the  twenty-four  hours 
in  which  to  gather  in  this  element  in  its  freshness,  even  if  he 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  out-of-door  playground.  With 
a  need  so  imperative  and  the  provision  therefor  so  generally 
meager  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  first  three-months'  session  of 
an  open-air  school  in  Germany  attended  by  100  debilitated 
children    showed    remarkable    physical    results— 23   per   cent. 


WINDOWS  WIDE  OPEN  IN  JANUARY. 

At  the  Graham  School  in  Chicago. 


being  cured  and  45  per  cent, 
improved.  A  second  experi- 
ment of  a  similar  character 
gave  still  higher  percentages 
of  cures  and  improvements." 

The  following  forcible  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  open-air 
schools  are  then  quoted  from 
an  article  in  The  Survey  (New 
York)  by  Dr.  Thomas  Specs 
Carrington,  who  writes: 

"  The  school-children  of  to- 
day are  the  men  and  women  of 
to-morrow.  There  is  at  pres- 
ent a  strong  movement  to  dis- 
cover and  prevent  physical  de- 
fects among  them,  and  one  of 
the  most  insidious  causes  of 
deformities  and  ill-health  is 
tuberculosis  in  its  many  forms. 
Children  seem  more  suscepti- 
ble to  it  than  adults.  It  often 
attacks  their  glands,  bones, 
and  heart  and  lungs.  It  would 
seem  best  to  remove  from  a  child's  environment  anything 
which    lowers   the  vitality  of  the  body   and  handicaps  nature 

.   .   .  particularly  during  school  hours 

"  Outdoor  schools  are  an  experiment  of  only  two  or  three 
years'  standing,  but  already  they  have  shown  that  the  children 
who  attend  them,  altho  tuberculous,  are,  after  a  few  weeks  in 
the  open  air,  in  better  physical  condition  than  many  children 
in  the  public  schools.  This  is  shown  by  their  appearance,  by  a 
comparison  of  weights,  and  by  other  tests.  The  children  of  the 
outdoor  schools  usually  have  a  healthy  color,  while  many  school- 
children appear  pale  and  weak. 

"  One  cause  for  the  anemic  condition  of  school-children  is 
the  warm,  dry  air  of  the  schoolroom,  which  lowers  their 
vitality. 

"  Bad  air  kills  interest  in  work  and  gives  such  diseases 
as  grippe,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis  a  chance  to  overcome 
the  natural  resistance  of  the  body.  Children  have  to  spend 
three  to  six  hours  a  day  in  the  classroom,  breathing  air  that 
may  be  laden  with  germs ;  for  the  ventilation  of  a  school- 
building  is  seldom  good. " 

Schools  of  this  kind  now  ex- 
ist in  many  of  our  larger  cities 
and  in  some  small  towns,  and 
they  seem  to  have  justified 
their  existence  in  all  cases. 
Where  the  children  come  from 
tuberculous  parents  and  live 
in  crowded  quarters,  the  im- 
provement in  their  physical 
condition  from  outdoor  schools 
is  marked.  The  results — phys- 
ical, mental,  educational, 
moral,  and  disciplinary — have 
all  been  good.  Resistance  to 
infectious  colds  and  influenza 
is  increased,  and  eyes  and 
voices  improve.  The  writer, 
however,  urges  that  normal 
children,  as  well  as  sickly 
ones,  be  given  the  benefit  of 
these  invigorating  methods. 
A  mother  in  New  Jersey 
writes  to  the  New  York 
Sun  that  she  recently  visited  her  boy's  school  and  found  the 
windows  shut  and  the  air  stifling.  The  same  town  is  building 
an  open-air  school  for  weak  children !  The  mother  suggests 
that  they  should  build  it  large,  as  the  regular  school  will  supply 
plenty  of  weak  children  under  the  conditions  she  discovered. 


I' 


THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
RELIGION 

THE  "  conflict  of  science  and  religion,"  a  phrase  that 
was  common  in  the  last  century,  is  now  rewritten 
into  "the  friendship  of  science  and  religion."  This  is 
the  statement  of  the  relation  between  the  two  fields  of  human 
interest,  given  the  other  day  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  an 
address  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  which  has  been  in  session  at  Sheffield.     The  middle 

of    the    nineteenth    century    was  

marked  by  the  constant  collision  of 
scientists  and  theologians,  he  calls 
to  mind,  adding,  with  ingi'atiating 
humor,  that  there  are  many  "  who 
will  remember  the  warfare  of 
words  so  long  waged  between 
scientists  who  had  a  taste  for  liter- 
ature and  theologians  who  had  a 
vigilant  but  suspicious  interest  in 
science."  Both  sides,  he  declares, 
as  quoted  in  the  London  papers, 
were  "  full  of  the  aggressiveness  of 
self-confidence. "  "  Theology,  un- 
prepared for  the  new  views  of  the 
world  which  were  opened  out, 
tended  to  behave  as  older  men  are 
wont  to  do  in  the  presence  of  mil- 
itant and  self-confident  youth — to 
be  resentful  and  dogmatic."  He 
goes  on  to  analyze  the  change  that 
recent  years  have  brought  about: 

"  Another  spirit  has  been  work- 
ing. There  are  still,  no  doubt,  in 
the  popular  press  and  on  the  pop- 
ular platform  echoes  of  the  old  dis- 
putes. Still,  those  who  may  be 
called  the  camp-followers  of  sci- 
ence and  religion  are  apt  to  break 
out  into  quarrels.  But  the  highest 
and  best  men  on  either  side  are 
conscious  that  there  is  a  call  for 
truce,    a  truce  of  God,  a  time  to 

adjust  misunderstandings,  to  retreat  from  rash  and  hasty 
claims,  to  think  out  their  own  position  more  clearly,  and  to  un- 
derstand with  greater  sympathy  the  positions  of  those  who  seem 
to  differ  from  them.  On  the  one  hand,  science  seems  to  have 
become  aware  of  its  necessary  limitations.  In  its  own  several 
departments  it  is  compelled  to  limit  its  outlook.  It  must  never 
be  deterred  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  by  the  thought  of  conse- 
quences which  in  some  other  region  may  be  involved.  This  is 
the  very  condition  of  its  success.  But  it  must  not,  as  once  it 
tended  to  do  take  the  further  step  of  declaring  that  there  is 
nothing  outside  its  own  limitations,  that  the  postulates  and 
methods  which  are  appropriate  and  indeed  necessary  to  its  own 
inquiries  are  the  only  measure  of  all  truth  and  reality. 

"This  danger  of  making  a  necessary  method  of  working  an 
exclusive  test  of  truth  is  one  which  science  is  learning  to  recog- 
nize and  avoid  even  within  its  own  domain.  It  is  more  conscious 
than  it  was  of  the  gaps  still  unbridged,  of  the  mysteries  still 
unexplained.  It  has  come  to  a  stage  in  which  it  is  rather  occu- 
pied with  patience  and  faith  in  testing  its  own  hypotheses  than 
in  proclaiming  that  they  give  a  full  and  final  explanation  of 
man  and  things.  Science  is  more  imprest  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  mystery  which  still  enfolds  the  ultimate  causes  and  con- 
stituents of  the  material  world  and  the  origin  of  life,  the 
meaning  of  the  movements  of  the  human  spirit,  and  with  this 
sense  of  mystery  there  always  comes  the  kindred  sense  of  rev- 
erence and  of  worship. 

'■  Materialism  or  naturalism  as  a  self-sufficing  theory  of  the 


universe  may  surely  now  be  described  as  discredited  by  the  best 
scientific  minds.  A  true  agnosticism  which  humbly  recognizes 
the  limits  of  scientific  knowledge  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
false  agnosticism,  which  declared  dogmatically  that  beyond 
those  limits  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  known.  On  the 
other  hand,  religion — or  rather  religion  thinking  itself  out, 
which  we  call  theology — has  equally  come  to  recognize  its  own 
limitations.  Interpreted  at  least  by  its  best  minds  it  sees  that 
its  claim  to  find  in  a  personal  God  the  ultimate  author  and 
worker  of  all  things  gives  it  no  right  to  decide  n  prro7-i  the 
methods  of  his  working  in  the  world.  Above  all  it  has  learned 
to  reconsider  its  own  conception  of  God  and  to  look  upon  him 
not  as  standing  apart  from  nature  and  asserting  his  power  by 

occasional  arbitrary  interference 
with  the  laws  he  has  ordained, 
but  as  dwelling  within  it,  reveal- 
ing himself  through  it,  yet  in  all 
and  through  all  working  out  his 
will.  Religion  proclaims  that  he 
and  no  mere  blind  energy  is  the 
worker.  But  it  waits  for  science 
to  give  it  the  tidings  of  the  way  in 
which  he  works.  Thus  through 
this  mutual  recognition  and  respect 
of  their  proper  spheres  there  has 
come  the  possibility  of  a  true 
friendship  between  religion  and 
science.  The  cause  of  the  old  con- 
flict was  the  mistaken  desire  for 
uniformity.  The  way  of  escape  is 
this  newer  friendship,  this  deeper 
desire  for  unity." 


SUBORDINATING   "LE 
SILLON" 


A 


MAHC    SANGNIER, 

The  founder  and  leading  spirit  of  "  Le  Sillon.  "  No  Catholic 
since  the  days  of  Lacordaire,  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Natio'i, 
has  possest  equal  power  or  more  deserved  it. 


N  ACTION  which  is  regarded 
by  some  foreign  papers  as 
only  second  in  importance 
to  the  Vatican's  condemnation  of 
Modernism  is  Pius  X.'s  recent  sub- 
ordination of  the  French  society 
called  Le  Sillon.  This  word,  mean- 
ing "  The  Furrow,"  has  been  borne 
by  an  organization  started  in  1894 
by  a  Mr.  Marc  Sangnier.  Its 
scheme  was  to  form  a  Christian 
democracy,  by  proposing  and  furthering  measures  tending  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  gain  for 
them  an  equal  share  in  the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual 
possessions  of  the  whole  nation.  It  particularly  aimed  to  sow 
the  good  seeds  of  Christian  belief  and  Christian  morals  in  the 
mind  of  young  France,  rendered  barren  by  materialism  or  in- 
difference. According  to  its  founder,  who  describes  the  organi- 
zation in  The  Independent,  "  statistics  gathered  in  1906  show 
that  in  every  100  Sillonists  there  were  46  laborers  (33  urban 
and  13  agricultural  laborers),  27  clerks,  12  professional  men 
(several  of  them  university  professors),  9  priests,  3  employers 
of  labor,  and  3  persons  of  independent  means."  The  society 
was  cordially  supported  by  high  Catholic  authorities,  even  Leo 
XIII.  receiving  a  deputation  of  its  members.  But  of  late,  says 
the  London  Times,  "  the  Vatican  began  to  suspect  in  the  move- 
ment a  flavor  of  what  has  been  called  'social  Modernism.'" 
Sillonists  were  said  to  "  profess  orthodoxy,  but  dare  follow  out 
a  religious  philosophy  of  society  and  politics  not  quite  in  the 
orthodox  way."  The  Sillon  program  of  action,  according  to  its 
founder,  is  this : 

"  1.   Legislative  action.     Legislation  must  correct  as  far  as 
possible  the  abuses  of  our  present  capitalistic  system  and  guar- 
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antee  to  the  workers  a  material  and 
intellectual  existence  such  as  will  make 
them  free  and  thinking  citizens  able 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
community. 

"2.  Economic  action.  Labor  must 
work  out  its  own  emancipation  and  look 
upon  cooperative  or  syndical  enter- 
prises not  only  as  a  remedy  for  pres- 
ent ills,  but  as  a  means  of  social 
transformation. 

"  3.  Moral  action.  Neither  legisla- 
tion nor  propaganda  will  avail  unless  a 
spiritual  factor  imparts  them  life.  The 
stumbling--block  at  present  is  the  con- 
flict between  private  interest  and  pub- 
lic interest.  Moral  factors  only  will 
bring  about  the  subordination  of  pri- 
vate to  public  interest. 

"  Christianity  is  a  wonderful  source 
of  democratic  energy,  since  it  recon- 
ciles individual  welfare  and  public  wel- 
fare ;  for  it  teaches  that  unless  we 
strive  to  realize  justice  in  ourselves  and 
in  our  environment  we  shall  not  enjoy 
its  blessings  in  the  other  world." 

No  formal  action  was  taken  by  the 
Pope  until  after  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Sangnier's  daily  paper.  La  Democratie  ; 
whereupon  a  papal  letter  was  issued 
commanding  the  society  to  submit  it- 
self to  the  bishops.  Mr.  Sangnier  de- 
clares that  he  is  ready  to  obey  all  orders 
addrest  to  him  by  the  Pope,  and  makes 
this  statement : 

"  The  situation  certainly  is  one  of 
sorrow  and  anxiety  for  a  Catholic  like 
myself,  who  wishes  to  labor  notwith- 
standing as  a  Republican  and  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat. Many  paths  have  been  closed  to 
me,  but  I  shall  find  others  to  follow, 
and  when  all  are  forbidden  to  me  I 
shall  still  have  the  satisfaction  in  my 
conscience  that  I  have  done  my  duty. 
In  the  circumstances,  being  a  Catholic 
first  and  foremost,  I  am  glad  to  show 
my  devotion  to  my  faith  and  my  fidelity 
to  my  religion.  Nevertheless,  I  should 
consider  it  as  cowardice  to  cease  all 
action,  all  the  more  so  as,  from  many 
points  of  view,  I  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  retire.  Nothing  is  more  disa- 
greeable to  me  than  to  see  myself  the 
chosen  enemy  of  the  most  opposed 
parties.  But  I  believe  that  I  must  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  good  of  my  country  as  long  as  means 
are  spared  me.  Henceforth,  therefore,  I  shall  act  through 
this  newspaper  (La  Democratie),  from  a  political  and  econ- 
omical point  of  view,  tho  always  being  mindful  of  paternal 
orders  addrest  to  me.  As  a  militant  Catholic,  a  Republican, 
and  a  sincere  Democrat  I  hope  to  prove  that  one  may  be  all 
three  at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  difficult  to  do  this,  but  not 
impossible.  I  hope  to  show  that  the  papal  pronouncement  can 
not  be  interpreted  as  an  order  to  Catholics  that  they  can  not 
be  at  the  same  time  Catholics  and  Democratic  Republicans." 

In  France  the  liberal  press  "  all  condemn  the  Pope's  letter  as 
foolish  and  short-sighted,  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of 
political  expediency."  The  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris),  organ 
of  Republicanism,  makes  a  partial  defense  of  the  contents,  and 
remarks  on  what  it  considers  the  moderation  of  its  tone ;  yet 
it  says  this  editorially : 

"  Rightly  or  wrongly  the  destinies  of  social  progress  seem  to 
be  bound  up  with  irreligion,  and  the  Sillon  wished  to  remove 
this  prejudice.  By  striking  it  the  Vatican  has  run  the  risk  of 
leading  the  masses  to  believe  that  Catholicism  can  not  adapt 
itself  to  social  life.     The  letter,    it  is  true,   recommends  the 


NEW    BLli.lM.NG    OF    LE   SILLON'    IX    PAKIS. 

The  Sillon's  recently  established  paper,  La  Democratie, 
is  said  to  have  moved  the  Pope  to  order  the  society  to 
submit  to  the  bishops,  in  whose  hands  it  will  henceforth 
be  governed. 


diocese  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Sillon.  It  will  depend  upon  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  task  whether 
the  misunderstanding  between  the  Sil- 
lonists  of  to-day  and  those  of  yesterday 
can  be  dissipated." 

The  London  Nation  makes  this  ad- 
verse criticism : 

"  Pius  X.  has  shattered  the  last  frag- 
ments of  the  French  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  which  was  built  on  friend- 
ship with  the  Republic,  the  divorce  of 
the  Church  from  association  with  roy- 
alist factions,  and  the  cautious  en- 
couragement of  such  a  movement  of 
Catholic  democracy  as  that  led  by  M. 
Sangnier,  who  was  a  personal  favorite 
of  the  late  Pope.  The  Sillon  had,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do  with  Modernism, 
for  M.  Sangnier  was  an  organizer  and 
enthusiast  rather  than  a  thinker.  His 
character,  fervid  but  full  of  charm  and 
grace,  was  of  the  highest,  and  his  per- 
sonal influence  over  French  middle- 
class  youth,  who  are  not  inclined  to 
abandon  Catholicism,  was  very  remark- 
able. This  important  decision  almost 
puts  an  end  to  the  hope  of  retaining 
France  as  a  country  possessing  a  defi- 
nitely Christian  creed." 

The  Catholic  Register  (Toronto)  in  its 
letter  from  Rome  gives  the  papal  view 
of  the  matter : 

"  The  Holy  Father  speaks  of  the  Sil- 
lon especially  and  condemns  it.  This 
condemnation  is  not  aimed  at  persons, 
on  the  contrary  he  feels  the  greatest 
affection  for  the  misguided  members  of 
the  society.  He  recognizes  their  faith- 
fulness to  religious  duty,  their  open 
confession  of  faith,  and  their  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes. 
In  this  letter  one  sees  a  great  solici- 
tude for  social  questions  and  action. 
The  Holy  Father  bases  his  utterances 
largely  upon  the  encyclicals  of  the  late 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  insisting  that  they 
should  be  well  studied  as  the  basis  of 
Catholic  instruction,  and  be  well  under- 
stood and  faithfully  followed,  and  be 
easy  for  interpretation  to  the  people- 
by  the  priests  of  the  Church  working  in 
harmony  with  their  bishops.  The  Holy 
Father  says  that  he  is  not  opposed  to 
democracy  as  a  political  form  of  government,  because  the 
Church  has  ever  left  the  nation  free  to  choose  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  he  wants  democracy  understood  as  Leo  XIII. 
understood  and  defined  it.  The  Sillon  exalts  human  dignity, 
liberty,  and  justice  beyond  measure  ;  its  theories  tend  to  the  po- 
litical, economical,  and  intellectual  emancipation  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  abandonment  of  social  inequality,  to  the  leveling  of 
the  classes  and  the  suppression  of  authority,  which  goes  to 
show  that  it  wishes  to  overturn  the  old  and  natural  foundations, 
of  society  and  setup  in  its  stead  the  autonomy  of  the.individual, 
the  authority  of  all,  and  the  universal  brotherhood.  The  Holy 
Father  rejects  this  dream  so  full  of  errors  and  dangerous  allu- 
sions, and  he  establishes  the  truth  concerning  authority,  and 
points  out  that  human  dignity  is  not  incompatible  with  subord- 
ination, nor  liberty  with  authority,  and  that  it  is  false  and 
dangerous  to  teach  that  the  slightest  neglect  is  a  diminutive  of 
justice.  The  Holy  Father  shows  that  human  brotherhood,  while 
a  specious  cry,  is  a  weak  bond  indeed,  and  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  founded  on  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  alone  can  effica- 
ciously unite  the  souls,  wills,  and  hearts  of  man  in  the  search 
of  common  good.  He  points  out  the  danger  of  the  Sillon  in 
giving  religion  to  any  political  party,  and  finds  the  evidences 
of  insubordination  in  the  old  catch-cry  of  the  Sillon,  '  Democracy 
will  be  Catholic  or  will  not.'  " 
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THE  MINISTRY   OF  TO-DAY 
YESTERDAY 


AND 


PRESIDENT  TAFT,  not  long  ago,  exprest  his  regret  that 
the  ministry  was  not  attracting  to  it  the  kind  of  men 
who  formerly  chose  this  calling.  The  comparison  be- 
tween men  of  the  past  and  those  of  to-day  found  in  the  pulpit, 
implied  by  his  words,  is  questioned  by  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate,  on  the  ground  that  the  judge  may  be 
at  fault  in  not  taking  into  account  the  change  in  himself.  "  He 
who  hears  ministers  in  his  youth,  and  afterward  compares  them 
in  memory  with  those  of  a  later  generation,  may,  indeed,  be 
the  same  man,  but  he  has  greatly  changed,"  observes  Dr. 
Buckley.  "  What  fired  his  young  heart  might  in  his  later  years 
be  a  kind  of  mental  soothing-sirup."  Dr.  Buckley  quotes  the 
following  words  of  President  Taft's  speech  as  a  text  for  some 
further  comment: 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  during  the  last  generation  the  strongest 
young  men  do  not  seem  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  ministry. 

"  The  inadequacy  of  the  compensation,  the  change  from  the 
commanding  influence  that  the  ministers  had  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  to  that  which  they  now  occupy  has  influenced 
men  who  in  early  days  would  have  taken  to  the  ministry,  to 
pursue  other  callings. 

"  Nevertheless  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  our  community 
is  still  deep-seated  and  religion  forms  the  inspiration  of  the 
great  body  of  our  people.  A  minister,  to  command  the  constant 
attention  of  a  great  congregation,  must  now  be  a  man  of  power. 
The  mere  office  does  not  carry  with  it  either  the  sacredness  or 
the  influence  that  was  once  attached  to  it. 

"  I  look,  however,  for  a  reaction  in  this  matter.  I  believe 
that  in  the  near  future  men  of  greater  native  force  will  enter 
the  ministry. 

"  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  enormous  influence  for  good 
that  a  powerful  minister  of  the  gospel  exercises  over  his  con- 
gregation and  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  we  may 
well  expect  that  after  the  wild  rush  for  wealth  that  has  charac- 
terized previous  generations  shall  have  ceased,  the  opportu- 
nities for  great  usefulness  offered  by  the  practise  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  clergyman  will  furnish  a  temptation  to  the 
strongest  of  the  young  college  men  to  assume  their  cloth. " 

The  President  may  not  be  entirely  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
point,  for  "  the  experience  of  most  persons  in  listening  to  dis- 
courses by  different  ministers  and  pastors  in  different  denomi- 
nations is  greatly  limited,"  suggests  the  editor,  who  adds: 

"  To  judge  a  man  by  a  special  effort  in  preparation  for  which 
he  may  have  occupied  many  days  is  not  a  suflficient  test  by 
which  to  gage  his  intellectual  powers  or  moral  force.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  belongs  to  the  Unitarian  Society, 
which  among  the  denominations  is  one  of  the  least  numerous 
in  members  and  ministers.  No  doubt  the  President  has  heard 
discourses  in  his  youth  and  middle  life,  and  certainly  must  have 
been  unusually  qualified  to  estimate  their  vigor,  their  style, 
their  power  to  impress ;  but  that  he  has  had  opportunity  to 
judge  the  relative  capacity  of  the  ministry  of  the  different 
communions  and  of  their  qualifications  now,  in  comparison  with 
what  they  possest  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  is  not  a  reasonable 
supposition." 

But  since  it  is  "  in  the  air  "  that  "  the  strongest  young  men  are 
not  entering  the  pulpit,"  the  writer  pauses  to  consider  that 
point.  None,  he  presumes,  "  will  deny  that  there  are  some 
strong  men  in  the  pulpits,  but  the  allegation  is  that  relatively 
to  the  number  of  ministers  and  to  the  men  of  other  professions, 
such  are  fewer  than  formerly."  Lawyers,  he  points  out,  are 
in  the  same  case,  because  "  in  former  days  litigants,  for  the 
most  part,  wanted  to  fight ;  now  the  majority  have  sense  enough 
to  prefer  to  pay  a  lawyer  to  settle  a  case  rather  than  be  dragged 
into  court."  Since  cures  are  effected  by  "less  medicine,  and 
more  attention  to  diet,  exercise,  and  rest,"  doctors,  too,  find 
their  profession  neglected  by  those  who  answer  the  more  allur- 
ing call  of  business.     The  writer  goes  on : 

"  Some  aspects  of  the  ministry,  at  least,  hint  at  similar  influ- 


ences. In  '  old  times  '  there  were  few  colleges  and  few  universi- 
ties, and  they  were  chiefly  sustained  and  operated  by  denomi- 
nations. Now  the  number  of  professors  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  many  '  strong  men,'  who  began  their  public  careers  as  min- 
isters, are  now  presidents  or  professors  in  preparatory  schools 
or  colleges,  universities,  and  theological  seminaries. 

"  Similar  remarks  might  be  made  of  the  almost  countless  sec- 
retaryships and  other  executive  functions  filled  by  ministers. 
Were  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  instance,  to  count 
those  within  its  bounds,  and  compare  the  number  with  those 
existing  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  it  would  realize  what  a  draft 
is  made  on  its  pulpit  resources." 

This,  says  the  editor,  "  is  only  clearing  the  way  to  ask  whether 
strong  men  in  the  ministry  are  fewer  relatively,  and  if  so  why. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  assumed  that  they  are." 
Supposing  it  to  be  as  he  surmises,  what,  he  asks,  is  the  bear- 
ing of  the  probable  causes  which  he  mentions  ?  There  is  this 
answer : 

"  '  The  inadequacy  of  the  compensation  '  is  mentioned. 

"  Is  it  right  to  assume  that  a  young  man  of  ability,  devoted 
to  the  love  and  service  of  Christ,  will  sit  down  and  consider 
whether  should  he  become  a  minister  he  could  '  make  it  pay  '  ? 

"  It  is  normal  to  consider  this  if  one  is  thinking  of  the  legal, 
medical,  and  other  professions,  the  trades,  and  everything  in 
which  profit  and  loss  may  be  an  essential  element.  There  are 
possible  conditions  under  which  even  '  a  strong  man  '  in  the 
ministry  may  cease  to  act  as  a  pastor,  or  resign  the  ministry 
altogether. 

"  But  if  he  is  strong  intellectually  and  equally  spiritually 
minded,  he  thinks  little,  if  any,  about  '  the  compensation  '  when 
deciding  whether  he  will  become  a  minister.  Moreover,  a 
'  strong  man  '  is  almost  sure  of  a  living  in  any  important  de- 
nomination, as  sure  perhaps  as  in  any  ordinary  business  or  pro- 
fession ;  but  not  enough  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  to  build  a 
fortune.  Thanks  be  unto  God  that  a  certainty  of  great  salaries 
is  confined  to  a  few  churches  in  one  or  two  denominations. 

"  It  seems  a  profane  act  for  one  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  without  a  clear  spiritual  and  providential  call ;  and  with 
such  a  call,  to  haggle  with  Providence  and  the  Church  as  to 
compensation,  is  not  simony  but  what  Simon  would  be  likely 
to  do. 

"  Similar  observations  may  be  made  concerning  the  '  com- 
manding influence  '  which  is  said  to  have  evaporated  from  the 
pastorate. 

"  The  influence  of  a  minister  arises  from  these  sources :  his 
personal  elements  and  character ;  his  devotion  to  his  congrega- 
tion ;  their  helpful  reaction  upon  him ;  his  communion  with 
God.  From  these  he  derives  his  power  to  command  and  his 
ability  to  exercise  that  power  without  the  consciousness  of 
doing  so. 

"  Never  did  a  minister  exercise  '  commanding  influence  '  in 
any  community  where  the  people  lost  their  regard  for  him,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  did  a  pastor  fail  to  maintain  a  commanding  in- 
fluence where  the  people  respected,  trusted,  and  loved  him. 

"  We  can  not  think  that  the  President  has  found  the  whole  or 
the  chief  explanation  of  what  he  believes  to  have  taken  place. 
He  hopes  for  a  reaction  favorable  to  the  ministry.  But  that 
can  not  be  expected  from  increased  stipends,  altho  they  are 
much  too  small  except  in  a  minority  of  cases,  or  from  a  return 
of  '  commanding  influence. '  " 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
September  18 : 

"  At  the  Upper  Iowa  Methodist  Conference  last  week,  the 
body  was  confronted  with  no  less  than  fifty-seven  resignations, 
most  of  them  from  young  men  but  a  few  years  out  of  the  semi- 
nary. The  prevailing  reason  given  for  their  acts  was  that  they 
could  not  live  upon  the  salaries,  which  range  from  $450  to 
$1,200.  After  from  four  to  six  and  eight  years  of  preparation 
and  study  they  found  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  made 
their  resignation  imperative.  Some  will  become  teachers, 
others  will  go  into  business. 

"  The  country  clergyman  usually  conducts  two  services  each 
Sunday,  besides  superintending  the  Sunday-school  and  some- 
times traveling  twenty  or  thirty  miles  for  services  in  remote 
districts.  The  old-time  preacher  thought  nothing  of  doing  this, 
and  the  rejected  salaries  would  have  been  ample  for  him,  but 
times  have  changed.  There  is  as  much  self-sacrifice  and  de- 
votion now  as  ever,  but  the  hard  facts  of  living  to-day  inter- 
pose obstacles  not  easily  surmounted." 
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HARKING   BACK    TO   MOZART 

/4  CCORDING  to  an  Indian  legend  the  gods  who  are  wander- 
/-\  ing  among  us  in  human  guise  may  be  recognized  by 
-^  ^  the  fact  that  the  soles  of  their  feet  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth.  This  story  is  related  by  Felix  Weingart- 
ner,  the  famous  German  orchestral  conductor  to  illustrate  "  the 
significant  distance  "  the  art  of  music  must  preserve  if  she  is  to 
retain  her  divine  essence.  It  is  just  this  quality,  he  adds,  of 
which  she  is  in  danger  of  being  deprived  by  modern  music- 
makers.  And  the  arch-enemy  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  to  bring  her  feet  down  to  earth,  he  declares  to  be  Richard 
Wagner.  Weingartner,  the  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Royal 
Opera,  was  at  one  time  a  rabid 
Wagnerian,  but  has  entirely  de- 
serted the  Baireuth  colors  and  now 
raises  a  rallying-cry  for  a  return 
to  the  spirit  of  genuine  classicism 
which  pervades  the  music  of 
Mozart,  "  the  great  apostle  of 
sweetness  and  light."  In  the 
Vienna  Neue  Freie  Pi-esse  he  gives 
his  views  of  modern  music.    Thus : 

"  If  we  review  the  chief  musical 
works  which  have  been  written 
since  the  death  of  Wagner,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of 
them.  They  are  interesting,  tre- 
mendously interesting ;  subtle, 
astoundingly  subtle ;  clever,  over- 
poweringly  clever.  But  in  spite  of 
all  this,  we  can  not  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  something  is  lacking 
— that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  general  musical  development 
of  our  modern  age. 

"  We  would  like  to  suggest  a 
remedy,  but  it  is  hard  to  know 
where  to  begin.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  existing  evil,  but«not  so  easy 
to  locate  it. 

"  Just     as     a    physician,     who, 
baffled    by    his    diagnosis,    takes 
refuge    in   prescribing    a    general 
"ure,  so  the  critic  preaches    a  re- 
turn  to   simplicity   in   music,    and 
takes  Mozart  as  the  most  conspic- 
uous example  of  simplicity.    But  in  doing  so,  he  is  apt  to  forget 
that  the  Mozart  music  is  not  so  simple  as  it  is  generally  as- 
sumed to   be,  and  that,   furthermore,    one  can  only  be  simple 
when  simplicity  is  a  natural  and  not  an  assumed  virtue. 

"  No  master  is  so  far  removed  from  us  as  Mozart.  Only  a 
few  singers  can  sing  his  music ;  the  best  orchestras  have  diffi- 
culty in  interpreting  the  true  style  of  his  symphonies ;  and  the 
task  of  properly  setting  his  stage  works  leads  at  times  to  the 
most  doubtful  experiments.  When  any  mention  is  made  of 
Mozart,  the  world  opens  its  eyes  in  admiration ;  but  stays  at 
home  when  his  works  are  performed.  The  first  thing  is  to  find 
the  real  Mozart  again,  before  we  can  consider  a  return  to  him. 

"  The  great  works  of  the  so-called  classical  epoch,  which  in 
spite  of  the  modern  tendencies  (perhaps  because  of  them)  still 
are  regarded,  and  justly  so,  as  the  promised  land  of  music — all 
possess  the  invaluable  characteristic  of  releasing  the  soul  of  a 
highly  sensitive  listener  from  the  burdens  of  every-day  life,  and 
of  dissipating  the  shadows  with  their  rays  of  effulgent  light. 
And  it  is  not  on  account  ol  their  familiarity  that  they  exercise 
this  effect  upon  us,  altho  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  better 
we  know  them,  the  stronger  becomes  our  desire  to  make  our- 
selves even  better  acquainted  with  them,  in  order  that  we  may 
feel  more  keenly  the  magic  of  their  life-giving  strength.  After 
we  know  every  note,  we  feel  that  we  must  begin  all  over  again. 


as  the  most  intimate  knowledge  does  not  suffice  to  enable  us 
to  penetrate  perfectly  into  their  wonderful  depths,  from  which 
smiles  out  at  us  the  enigma  of  eternal  youth.  It  is  just  this 
quality  which  is  so  signally  lacking  in  the  most  recent  music. 
We  are  not  granted  the  deep  satisfaction  for  which  we  continu- 
ally yearn  ;  we  are  not  offered  the  refreshing  drink  which  shall 
wash  away  the  fever  of  the  soul ;  the  windows  of  the  overheated 
hothouse,  in  which  we  are  imprisoned,  are  never  opened.  We 
are  excited,  but  not  satisfied ;  heated,  but  not  warmed ;  carried 
away,  but  not  elevated." 

No  greater  error  could  ever  have  been  made,  says  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner, glancing  at  the  Wagnerian  thraldom,  than  to  desire 
to  force  music  into  the  service  of  poesy.     He  continues : 

"  Music,  the  freest  of  all  the  arts,  because  independent  of  all 

external  phenomena,  with  her 
roots  going  down  deep  into  the 
finest  fibers  of  the  soul,  was  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  surrender  her 
independence ! 

"  Her  future  task  was  either  to 
serve  a  sister  art,  or  at  the  best, 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  new  music- 
drama,  according  to  the  egotistic 
demands  of  Richard  Wagner.  An 
art  from  whose  spirit  blossomed 
the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  has- 
been  assigned  so  unworthy  a  role, 
that  finally  we  have  to  pause  and 
consider  what  the  outcome  of  it 
all  will  be.  We  are  beginning  to 
be  musical  again ;  to  despise  no- 
longer  beauty  of  form ;  and  to 
compose  '  absolute  music, '  which 
is  the  contemptuous  expression 
used  by  the  makers  of  '  program  '' 
music  for  everything  (Brahms 
of  course  included)  which  holds 
itself  aloof  from  their  senseless 
efforts. 

"  But  the  violence  done  to  the 
musical  art  has  left  its  traces.  It 
has  become  hysterical,  like  an  un- 
happy woman  who  has  unjustly 
been  kept  in  prison  for  a  long 
time.  Music  must  be  restored 
to  health,  before  works  will  be 
written  worthy  of  being  placed 
side  by  side  with  those  of  the  old 
masters. " 


FELIX   WEINGAKTNER, 


The  Vienna  orchestral  conductor,  who  abandons  the  Wagnerian 
cult  and  raises  a  rallying-cry  for  a  return  to  Mozart. 


Is  this  restoration  to  be  achieved 
by  taking   a  retrospective   path  ? 
asks  this  German  reactionary.     He  proceeds  with  a  parable  : 


"  A  steep  path  leads  upward  to  a  sunny  height.  A  foolish 
wanderer,  instead  of  following  this  path,  turns  aside  into  the 
undergrowth  and  finally  finds  himself  in  a  dense  thicket,  behind 
which  yawns  a  deep  abyss.  That  which,  in  his  blindness,  he 
regarded  as  his  goal,  reveals  itself  to  him  now  as  only  death 
and  destruction.  He  must  turn  back.  But  filled  with  a  long- 
ing to  reach  the  heights  at  any  price,  he  tries  to  force  his  way, 
and  if  he  is  fortunate,  he  will  again  find  himself  on  the  steep 
path — perhaps,  in  time,  he  will  even  reach  the  coveted  peak." 

In  spite  of  all  its  weaknesses  and  errors,  says  this  musician, 
the  modern  developments  of  our  musical  art  have  contributed 
many  excellent  building-stones  to  the  general  structure,  and 
brought  into  use  many  new  and  valuable  things,  particularly 
along  the  lines  of  technical  progress.  Perhaps  the  better  way, 
he  suggests,  "  would  be  to  use  our  modern  resources  to  create 
in  the  spirit  of  Mozart."  "  If  we  look  deep  down  in  the  clear 
childish  eyes  of  the  Mozart  art,  do  we  dare  speak  of  going 
back!  I  believe,  of  a  truth,  it  is  necessary  rather  to  say: 
'  Forward  to  Mozart !  '  "■ — Translation  made  for  THE  Literary 
Digest. 
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MAETERLINCK  OUT-OF-DOORS 

MME.  GEORGETTE  LEBLANC,  the  wife  of  the  poet 
and  dramatist  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  beats  all  comers 
in  the  field  of  out-door  theatricals  by  her  uncommon 
foresight  or  g-ood  luck  in  having  a  husband  to  produce  the  play 
and  centuries  to  build  the  setting.  This  year  her  offering  at 
the  Maeterlinck  home,  the  Abbaye  of  Saint-Wandrille,  was 
""  Pelleas  and  Melisande. "     As   happened  last  year   when   she 


PELI.EA.S    AND    MKLISANDE    SURPRIZED    BY    GOLAUD. 

This  love-scene,  played  in  the  "natural"  setting  of  the  Abbaye 
of  St.  Wandrillc,  was  enacted  in  a  pouring  rain,  and  thereby  its 
effect  was  enhanced,  say  some  observers. 

enacted  Lady  Macbeth  in  the  same  surroundings,  the  audience 
paid  $40  each  for  the  privilege  of  entrance,  and  streamed  from 
point  to  point,  through  grounds  and  halls  of  the  abbey  where 
the  scenes  had  their  "  natural  "  settings.  The  occasion  illustrated 
something  of  the  irony  of  life,  as  Mr.  Walkley,  one  of  the  audi- 
tors, shows  us  in  the  London  Times.  The  "frou-frou  and 
Parisian  chatter  "  of  the  actresses,  of  whom  he  caught  glimpses 
before  the  performance,  "  would  have  scandalized  the  Benedic- 
tines that  until  of  late  were  the  lawful  inhabitants  of  the 
Abbey."  "In  the  beautiful  lavabo  of  the  monks,  happily  left 
untouched  in  the  Revolution  that  chipped  off  the  nose  of  the 
Virgin  hard  by,  there  is  a  box  of  '  make-up  '  materials."  In  all 
about,  so  he  concludes  his  preliminary  survey  of  the  place  and 
the  occasion,  "  the  combination  of  stately,  pious  antiquity  and 
frivolous  modern  cabotinage  is  strange  and  piquant."  Mr. 
Walkley  soon  leaves  such  impressions,  however,  to  tackle  the 
main  problem  suggested  by  this  particular  open-air  production 
— whether  art  and  nature  can  blend  so  as  to  produce  the  re- 
quired illusion  for  a  play.     He  gives  no  half-hearted  answer: 

"  The  illusion  of  this  '  Pelleas  et  Melisande,'  played  as  it  were 
on  the  actual  spots,  now  in  a  deep  sylvan  glade,  now  round  the 


fountain  in  the  courtyard,  now  on  the  perron  of  the  Abbey,  now 
in  the  refectory  or  the  cloisters,  is  absolute,  overwhelming, 
entrancing.  It  is  nightfall  that  makes  all  the  difference.  This 
enables  the  '  producer  '  of  the  play  to  select  just  as  much  as  he 
pleases  of  the  natural  scene,  leaving  the  rest  (where  Dr.  John- 
son left  the  inconvenient  question  about  ghosts)  in  obscurity. 
Thus  nature  is  converted  into  art.  After  all,  the  art  of  the 
stage,  the  ordinary  four-walled  and  roofed  stage,  is  not  pure 
art;  its  instrument  is  largely  nature,  reality,  in  the  person, 
voices,  and  native  temperaments  of  the  players.  But  that  ele- 
ment of  nature,  of  reality,  is  bent  to  the  purpose  of  art,  as  we 
all  know ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  natural  background  at  Saint- 
Wandrille.  Such  light  as  there  is— it  is  little  more  than  a 
glimmer— ^is  concentrated  upon  the  action  ;  the  scene  is  framed 
naturally  in  the  dense  black  of  the  night. 

"  And  the  result  is  perfect  illusion— not  crude  hit-you-in-the- 
face  illusion,  but  poetic  illusion,  a  thrilling  sense  of  mystery, 
and  what  is  so  specifically  Maeterlinckian,  the  felt  presence  of 
the  unseen  and  the  unknown.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
this  natural  over  the  artificial  stage  is,  of  course,  the  sense  of 
space.  Entrances  and  exits,  instead  of  having  the  abrupt  Jack- 
in-the-box  air  imposed  on  them  in  the  usual  theater,  instead  of 
being,  in  short,  stage-conventions,  become  realities,  the  gradual 
process  beginning  or  ending  in  the  actual  distance.  Golaud  is 
seen  tramping  in  full  armor  through  the  wood  long  before  he 
comes  upon  the  strayed  Melisande  at  the  fountain.  When 
Golaud  brings  his  child-bride  home,  you  see  the  family  at  the 
Castle,  old  King  Arkel,  Queen  Genevieve,  and  the  rest,  gathered 
on  the  steps,  and  far  off  the  torch-lit  wedding  procession  slowly 
wending  its  way  toward  them.  In  a  word  the  action  becomes 
fi-ee.  The  imaginary  space  and  time  of  the  story  coincide  with 
the  real  space  and  time. 

"  That  is  one  cause  of  the  perfect  illusion.  But  it  would,  of 
course,  exist  in  any  open-air  performance.  Another  cause  is 
peculiar  to  Saint-Wandrille ;  it  is  the  perfect  appropriateness 
of  the  building  to  the  story  enacted  in  and  round  it.  Melisande 
leans  out  of  a  casement  in  a  tower,  while  Pelleas  coils  her  long 
hair  round  his  throat.  Golaud  holds  little  Yniold  up  to  the 
casement  that  he  may  report  what  the  lovers  are  doing  within. 
Well,  here  are  the  real  tower  and  casement  as  medieval  as  you 
please  (by  daylight  you  will  find  it  is  only  seventeenth  century, 
but  that  makes  no  difference),  and,  further,  there  are  all  the 
real  physical  accidents  of  the  situation.  Yniold  slips  as  he 
hangs  onto  the  ledge  of  the  window  (it  is  still  raining  cats- 
and-dogs),  and  Pelleas  as  he  struggles  up  covers  himself  with 
mud.  Much  of  Maeterlinck's  action  takes  place  in  woods  and 
round  fountains ;  Saint-Wandrille  abounds  in  woods  and  foun- 
tains. You  have  not  to  content  yourself  with  being  told  by 
Melisande,  as  she  looks  over  Pelleas'  shoulder,  that  she  sees 
Golaud,  with  drawn  sword,  lurking  in  the  depths  of  the  wood ; 
you  can  see  him  for  yourself.  And  as  Pelleas  is  stricken  to 
death  and  Melisande  flees  back  to  the  castle,  wailing  out,  '  Je 
n'ai  pas  de  courage  !  '  you  can  hear  her  little  feet  pattering 
into  the  distance  through  the  sodden  grass." 

By  the  time  this  critical  scene  has  been  reached,  Mr.  Walkley 
frankly  confesses  that  "  the  audience  has  become  hypnotized." 
When  the  guides  summon  them  to  follow,  they  "  start  as  from  a 
dream."     He  goes  on  : 

"  That  is  the  effect  of  the  whole  thing,  the  effect  of  a  dream ; 
and  what  is  '  Pelleas  et  Melisande  '  but  a  dream  by  a  dreamer 
of  beautiful  dreams  ?  The  dream  effect  is  enhanced  by  occa- 
sional music,  hidden  away  in  some  gallery,  an  *  old  unhappy  far- 
off  thing. '  Mystery  enfolds  you,  and  when  the  Abbey  chimes 
break  in  from  time  to  time  you  think  they  are  part  of  the  mys- 
tery, bells  from  some  fairy-land  and  start  when  you  find  that 
they  are  only  marking  the  actual  quarter-hours  by  your  watch. 
But  the  last  scene  of  all,  Melisande' s  death  is  of  all  the  most 
thrilling ;  not  mysterious,  this  one,  but  tenderly  human  and 
pathetic.  '  C'etait  un  petit  etre  si  tranquille,  si  timide,  et  si 
silencieux  '  ['  She  was  just  a  little  thing,  so  peaceful,  timid,  and 
quiet  '],  says  old  King  Arkel,  as  the  serving- women  reverently 
cover  the  frail  little  body  with  the  sheet.  .  .  .  '  C'etait  un 
pauvre  petit  etre  mysterieux,  conime  tout  le  monde  '  [  'She  was 
a  poor  little  strange  being,  like  the  whole  world  '].  And  the 
men  creep  out  on  tiptoe  and  the  women  kneel  in  prayer,  and  the 
audience  gives  a  great  sigh,  waking  at  last  from  their  beauti- 
ful, sad  dream. 

"  It  seems  out  of  place  to  talk  of  the  acting.  Histrionics,  of 
the  conventional  sort,  there  were  none.  Amid  the  natural  sur- 
roundings the  players  seemed  to  have  themselves  become  part 
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of  nature,  and  to  be  in  all  simpleness  and  sincerity  the  people 
they  presented.  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc  had  the  childlike 
innocence  and  grace,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mysterious  fate- 
ful air  of  Melisande,  while  the  men  dropt  the  actor  and  were 
just  Arkel  and  Pelleas  and  Golavd  to  the  very  life." 


THE   POOR   MAN   AT   OXFORD 

OXFORD  has  shown  such  a  change  of  heart  that  no  longer 
is  a  man  like  Hardy's  Jude  the  Obscure  apt  to  find  him- 
self turned  from  her  doors  because  he  is  a  poor  man. 
Indeed,  the  new  scheme  of  reform  just  promulgated  by  its 
Chancellor,  Lord  Curzon,  tries  to  afford  entrance  to  poor  men, 
by  a  side  door  if  not  by  the  main  portal.  It  is  proposed  to 
raise  a  fund  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Delegates  for 
"  non-collegiate  students  for  the  help  of  persons  in  need  of 
assistance  at  the  University  who  are  desirous  of  becoming,  or 
already  are,  non-collegiate  students."  Students  who  are  so 
classified  are  enrolled  in  the  University,  but  belong  to  no 
particular  college  in  it.  Such  students,  it  appears,  already 
exist  in  limited  numbers,  and  the  new  proposals  aim  to 
attract  more. 

This  concession  is  looked  upon  as  something  gained  for 
democracy  from  an  institution  so  entrenched  behind  aristocratic 
traditions.  It  has  avoided  an  outward  appearance  of  snobbery 
by  declaring  that  "  the  Council  found  no  indication  of  a  desire 
for  a  workingmen's  college  within  the  University,  and  does 
not  think  that  either  a  workingmen's  college  or  a  college  for 
poor  men,  as  such,  is  desirable."  The  new  propositions  do  not, 
however,  meet  with  entire  favor.  "  Oxford  ought  to  be 
above  all  suspicion  of  snobbery,"  says  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
adding : 

"  Her  doors  should  be  open  to  all  men  of  talent  and  devotion 
to  learning ;  and  once  within  the  portals,  the  alumnus  should 
suffer  no  disqualification  from  the  accident  of  poverty.  In  the 
days  which  opened  800  years  ago,  when  Oxford  was  famous  the 
world  over  for  the  zeal  of  learners  and  the  genius  of  her  pro- 
fessors, poverty  was  the  fashion,  as  the  old  statutes  bear  wit- 
ness. The  University  itself  had  to  turn  pawnbroker  and  benefi- 
cent money-lender  in  order  to  help  some  of  its  best  sons  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  We  do  not  suggest  that  the  Heb- 
domadal Council  should  set  up  a  pawnbroker's  shop  in  the  High 


THE    LAST   ACT   OF   PELLEAS   AND   MELISANDE 


Here  Melisande,  even  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  is  still  pursued  by  the  jealous  husband  who  tries  to  wring 
from  her  the  secret,  but  her  death  soon  follows  to  end  all  questionings. 


GOLAUD   TORTURING   MELISANUt., 
In  order  to  learn  if  she  loves  his  brother  PellSas. 

or  loan  second-hand  clothes  from  a  depository  in  the  Corn.  But 
we  do  urge  that  every  effort  should  be  spent  toward  that  true 
aristocracy  of  learning  where  a  man  takes  his  place  for  what 
he  is.     Does  Lord  Curzon 's  scheme  go  far  enough  in  this  ? 

"  The  present  proposal  is  to  improve,  so  far  as  may  be,  by 
better  lectures  and  more  exhibitions,  the  lot  of  the  unattached 
student.     But  whatever  is  done  on  his  behalf  he  will  remain  to 

some  extent  outside  the  Univer- 
sity and  be  regarded  in  the  bulk 
as  a  Scythian.  The  title  '  Unat- 
tached,'  which  is  generally  used  in 
its  full  or  abbreviated  form,  is  out- 
rageous, and  the  more  proper  term 
*  Non-collegiate  student '  is  little 
better.  Why  '  non-collegiate  '  ?  In 
that  name,  which  is  nothing  if  not 
accurate,  lies  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  fact  that  they  are  non- 
collegiate  means  that  the  col- 
leges will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

"  The  chief  reason  is  no  doubt 
that  the  men  are  not  able  to  face 
the  burdens  of  college  '  battels, '  col- 
lege rents,  and  college  subscrip- 
tions. The  struggles  of  the  few 
who  have  attempted  this  are  known 
to  some  Bursars,  and  no  one  would 
dream  of  recommending  the  en- 
deavor to  any  man.  But  there  is  no 
real  reason  why  the  poorest  man 
should  not  be  attached  to  a  college, 
should  not  be  collegiate.  Why 
should  a  college  force  men  to  pay 
for  a  dinner  in  Hall  so  many  times 
a  week  or  force  him  to  live  in  col- 
lege rooms  and  pay  considerable 
valuation  for  the  furniture  ?  The 
cardinal  reform  will  come,  not  from 
the  University  as  such.    It  will  come 
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from  the  colleges,  which  compose  the  University,   but  are  apt 
to  quarrel  with  their  corporate  self." 

A  writer  to  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  goes  even  further 
and  tries  to  strip  from  the  University  Council  any  credit  that 
it  may  have  been  taking  to  itself  for  its  proposed  reforms. 
This  writer,  signing  himself  'Amicus  Curiae,"  observes: 

"  The  University  has  two  open  and  honest  courses  before  it 
— either  to  tell  the  poor  man  frankly  that  Oxford  is  no  place 
for  him,  and  that  its  culture,  its  discipline,  its  mellowness,  and 
its  endowments  are  for  his  betters  or  to  take  him  in  and  pour 
out  upon  him  what  she  pours  on  so  many  of  his  more  fortunate 
contemporaries.  If  the  heart,  body,  and  purse  of  the  University 
are  not  respectively  large  enough  for  this,  it  may  be  regret- 
table, but  there  it  is.  It  is  better  to  state  the  fact  in  plain 
terms  than  to  juggle  with  specious  '  concessions  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  '  which  concede  nothing,  and  merely  cloak  very  com- 
monplace selfishness  in  words  and  measures  of  sententious 
hypocrisy. 

"  If  Oxford  can  not  offer  the  poor  man  a  collegiate  life,  she 
offers  him  little  or  nothing  that  he  can  not  obtain — and  that, 
perhaps,  with  fewer  drawbacks  and  in  a  more  congenial  atmos- 
phere— elsewhere. " 

Even  if  a  plan  is  arranged  to  give  some  sort  of  college  affili- 
ation to  the  beneficiaries  of  this  charity  plan,  remarks  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  editorially,  they  will  still  find  themselves  a 
class  apart  from  the  Oxford  life,  and  be  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
position.  "  If  the  colleges  do  not  open  their  doors  with  real 
heartiness,  those  doors  may  be  forced  by  a  very  ugly  rush 
before  the  century  is  near  its  end. " 


ART'S  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

THE  PRESENT  century,  still  so  young,  has  to  fight 
hard  for  its  literary  life  against  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding one.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  quoted  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post  who  lamented  the  infe- 
riority of  our  leading  literary  lights  to  those  of  the  Victorian 
era.  He  was  led  to  this  comparison  by  the  choice  of  members 
made  for  the  new  Academy  of  English  Letters.  Now  an  Eng- 
lish writer  in  the  London  Morning  Post  declares  that  in  the 
whole  field  of  art  we  have  "  few — if  any — whose  works  will  out- 
live their  generation."  To  support  his  sad  contention  he  pre- 
pares two  lists ;  one  containing  names  of  artists  whose  works 
were  executed  during  the  last  fifty  years  and  the  other  con- 
taining artists  who  are  working  to-day.  The  first  presents 
some  names  of  persons  still  living,  but  whose  work  is  practically 
finished.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  does  not  restrict  his 
vision  to  England,  but  that,  being  his  immediate  foreground, 
of  course  bulks  the  largest.     Here  are  his  lists : 

Last  Fifty  Years. 

Music— Balfe,  Benedict,  Costa,  Gounod,  Offenbach,  Sullivan, 
Verdi,  Wagner. 

Painting. — Bonheur,  Dore,  Du  Maurier,  Keene,  Landseer, 
Leech,  Leighton,  Maclise,  Phil  May,  Meissonier,  Millais,  Millet, 
Riviere,  Rossetti,  Tenniel,  Turner,  Whistler. 

Sculpture. — Boehm,  Stevens,  Thornycroft,  Westmacott, 
Wyatt. 

Stage. — The  Bancrofts,  Barrett,  Bernhardt,  G.  V.  Brooke, 
Buckstone,  Fechter,  Irving,  Kean,  Fanny  Kemble,  Macready, 
Charles  Mathews,  Phelps,  Salvini,  Sothern,  Mrs.  Stirling, 
Webster. 

Literature  (Poetry). —  Barham,  Elizabeth  B.  Browning,  R. 
Browning,  Hood,  Longfellow,  Swinburne,  Tennyson. 

Literature  (Prose). — Ainsworth,  Besant,  Buchanan,  H.  J. 
Byron,  Carlyle,  Collins,  Dickens,  Disraeli,  Dumas,  George 
Eliot,  Gilbert,  Hugo,  Washington  Irving,  Kingsley,  Lever, 
Lytton,  Meredith,  Reade,  Robertson,  Ruskin,  George  Sand, 
Thackeray,  Verne,  Wilde,  Zola. 

Vocalists.  — Foli,  Jenny  Lind,  Mario,  Christine  Nilsson, 
Patey,  Patti,  Reeves,  Santley. 

Present  Day. 
Music.  -Elgar,  German,  Tchaikovsky. 


Painting.— Abbey,    Collier,     Fildes,      Herkomer,     Solomon, 
Poynter,  Sargent. 
Sculpture. — Brock    Frampton,  Goscombe  John. 
Stage.— Robertson,  Tree,  Violet  Vanbrugh. 
Literature  (Poetry). — Watson. 
Literature  (Prose). — Haggard,  T.  Hardy,  Doyle. 
Vocalists. — Caruso,  Melba,  Tetrazzini. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  lists,  he  thinks,  makes  out  a  strong 
case  for  his  contention.  He  adds,  after  noting  "  the  paucity  of 
women  whom  one  would  naturally  expect  to  excel  in  the 
gentler  arts  " : 

"  I  am  quite  prepared  to  be  challenged  with  the  fact  that  if 
art  has  declined  science  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
At  the  same  time  art  must  not  be  allowed  to  die.  It  is  the 
beautiful  in  life.  I  may  be  accused  of  being  sentimental 
instead  of  practical.  My  reply  is  that  sentiment  is  the  poetry 
of  our  existence  and  without  it  life  would  be  dull  and  prosaic." 

As  this  writer,  who  signs  himself  Henry  Benson,  wished,  a 
number  of  people  take  up  the  cudgels  with  and  against  him. 
One  of  them,  A.  J.  Hale,  feels  sure  that  "  all  thinking  men  and 
women  "  will  agree  with  Mr.  Benson  "  as  to  the  lamentable 
paucity  of  really  great  exponents  of  the  artistic  spirit  among 
us  to-day."  Individual  opinion,  this  second  writer  thinks,  could 
considerably  enlarge  the  "Present-Day  "  list  "  without,  however, 
making  it  approach  much  nearer  in  quality  to  the  splendid 
string  of  names  illustrative  of  the  'Last  Fifty  Years.'" 
Because— 

"  Many  influences  are  at  work  to  account  for  the  decline  of 
interest  taken  in  art  for  its  own  sake.  One  is  the  prevailing 
craze  for  the  extraordinary  and  the  abnormal,  so  diligently 
fostered  by  a  portion  of  the  press.  Another  is  the  jarring  ma- 
terialism which  reduces  everything  to  its  sordid  money  value, 
causing  hundreds  to  rush  to  see  a  work  of  art  not  for  its  merit 
as  such,  but  simply  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  worth  so  many 
thousand  pounds." 

Not  all  are  found  in  so  hopeless  a  frame  of  mind  as  Mr. 
Benson  and  Mr.  Hale,  however.  A  Mr.  Smith  come3  up  with 
a  strong  lance  for  the  moderns : 

"  What  is  one  to  say  to  the  conclusions  of  a  gentleman,  how- 
ever worthy  and  admirable  his  motives,  who  includes  in  his  list 
of  the  Immortals  of  the  past,  upon  which  he  bases  his  '  unas- 
sailable contention  '  such  names  (to  take  but  a  few  among  the 
painters  and  sculptors)  as  Dore,  Landseer,  Maclise,  Boehm, 
Thornycroft  (of  the  Westminster  Bridge  Boadicea  fame);  and 
among  moderns  Collier,  Poynter,  Fildes,  German,  Doyle,  Hag- 
gard, and  Tree  ? 

"  Has  Mr.  Benson  never  heard  of  Orchardson,  Israels,  Clausen, 
Lhermitte,  Alma-Tadema,  Zuloaga  Bastida,  Cottet,  Furze, 
Charles  Sims,  Shannon,  Wilson,  Steer,  Brangwyn,  Swan,  Der- 
went  Wood,  Mackennal,  Colton,  among  modern  painters  and 
sculptors  ?  Are  the  names  of  Richard  Strauss  and  Debussy 
among  composers,  and  those  of  Kipling,  Maeterlinck,  Hewett, 
Loti,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Tolstoy  among  writers,  and  Ellen 
Terry  among  actresses  unknown  to  him  ?  We  must  either  con- 
clude so,  or  else  that  Mr.  Benson  does  not  consider  them  worthy 
to  be  ranked  with  the  names  he  has  given  lis ;  and  either  con- 
clusion is  very  depressing  and  only  emphasizes  once  again  the 
impossibility  of  opening  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Benson  and  his  like 
(their  name  is  legion)  to  the  significance  and  beauty  of  modern 
work,  whether  of  painting,  literature,  music,  or  the  drama." 

If  this  will  not  persuade  the  pessimistic  Mr.  Benson  that  he 
lives  too  much  in  the  past,  the  present  writer  has  a  further 
argument  to  use  against  him : 

'•  Putting  this  point,  however,  entirely  on  one  side,  the  com- 
parison he  seeks  to  make  is  not  a  fair  one,  as  any  selection  of 
a  period  of  fifty  years  can  not  obviously  be  contrasted  with  that 
of  a  period  of  ten  years  only,  and  in  order  to  get  a  fair  com- 
parison Mr.  Benson  must  wait  until  1950  and  then  take  two 
equal  periods  of  fifty  years  each,  but  this  is  a  long  time  to 
wait,  and  meanwhile' there' are  doubtless  dozens  of  eager 'cor-' 
respondents  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  your  open  columns 
and  express  their  views  upon  a  subject  so  kindly  provided  for 
them  by  Mr.  Benson  during  the  dull  season." 


Jj'iom  Burruujjhs's  "In  ihe  Cftt.-jkiUs.' 


Adams,  Charles  Folh'ii.  Yawcol)  Strauss  and 
Other  Poems.  Illustrated.  12iiio,  pp.  ;{11.  IJo.s- 
ton:    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     $1  net. 

Addison,  Julia  DeWolf.  The  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  ,\rts.  Pj).  l.'{7.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Boston:   L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

This  is  an  exceptioruilly  good  guide  and 
text-book,  A\ith  illustrations  and  much  valu- 
able information.  The  author  pays  tribute 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  different  exhibits, 
and  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  those  wlio 
have  brought  the  lioston 
Museum  to  its  present 
standard  of  excellence. 

There  are  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  different 
schools  of  painting;  to 
textiles  aitd  pottery,  tap- 
estries, glass,  prints,  and 
porcelains.  A  long  notice 
is  given  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Classical  depart- 
ments, and  the  "match- 
less Oriental  exhil^ition, 
in  which  Boston  stands 
preeminently  among  the 
greatest  collections  of  the 
world." 

Naturally,     where      so 
much       information       is 
massed,  the  book  is  not  a 
book  for  continuous  read- 
ing, but  is  invaluable  for 
systematic  study,  or  ready   reference.     The 
processes    of   making   glass,    porcelain,  pot- 
tery,   tapestry,    etc.,  are  most  interestingly 
described. 

The  gem  of  the  Boston  collection  is  a  gold 
ear-ring,  "the  infinitesimal  marvel,"  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  Greek  jewelry  in  the  world. 

Ames,  Fisher.  By  Reef  and  Trail — Bob  Leach's 
Adventures  in  Florida.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp. 
312.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Andrews,   Charles  M.,  Gambrill,  J.  Montgom- 
ery, and  Tall,  Lida  Lee.    Bibliography  of  History 
for  Schools  and  Libraries.     With  Descriptive 
and    Critical    Annotations.      12mo,   pp.    224. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     60  cents 
net. 

Andrews,  George  Arthur.  What  is  Es- 
sential. 12mo,  pp.  15.3.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Croweli  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Argyle,  Duke  of  [Edited  by].  Intimate 
Society  Letters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  2 
vols.    8vo,pp.  696.    London:  Stanley  Paul  Co. 

As  a  comment  on  great  events,  the 
personal  correspondence  of  individuals 
in  public  life  has  always  had  preem- 
inent value.  The  eighteenth  century 
witnessed  a  turning-point  in  England 
and,  indeed,  in  Europe.  It  was  sharply 
defined  from  the  Victorian  era.  It  was 
the  age  of  American  Independence,  of 
the  French  Revolution,  of  the  rise  of 
Napoleon,  of  England's  great  European 
triumphs,  of  a  nev.-  development  of  po- 
litical  liberty,  of  a  press  newly  en- 
franchised, and  of  science  and  art  in 
England  newly  developing.  In  this  era 
the  union  of  Scotland  and  England 
came  about,  of  ^hich  the  Duke  of  .-^.rgyle 
wrote  to  Lord  Godolphin,  saying  of 
those  leading  men  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted on  the  subject:  "I  find  them 
perfectly  of  the  opinion  I  have  always 
entertained,  that  the  Government  would 
never  recover  its  strength,  but  be  ever 
feeble  so  long  as  it  was  not  of  a  piece." 
How  different  was  this  from  Ireland's 
attitude  in  1801. 

In  the  present  volumes  we  have, 
however,  much  lighter  matter  than 
these     political      revolutions      furnish. 


Here  we  meet  the  thrcje  daughters  of 
Colonel  Gimning,  "the  Gunning  (Jirls,"  of 
whom  AVal[)ole  writes  that,  when  at  Dub- 
lin, their  beauty  created  a  furore,  and  the 
mob  troubled  them  so  much  liy  following 
tliem  about  and  staring  at  them  that  a  mili- 
tary guard  was  ordered  to  sec  that  they 
walked  his  majesty's  highway  in  peace. 
One  married  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
several  sprightly  letters  of  hers  appear  in  this 


epistles.  In  an  account  of  a  "  rational  day 
in  the  country,"  at  Chatsworth,  in  the  time 
of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  we  are 
told  "  the  ladies  rise  from  one  o'clock  to  two, 
and  breakfast  in  their  own  rooms  for  the 
convenience  of  having  their  hair  combed 
while  they  drink  their  tea.  Cold  meat  is 
brought  for  the  dogs  at  the  same  time."  A 
characteristic  letter  of  Dr.  Johnson  presents 
him  as  the  complaining  valetudinarian  which 

he    many    times    showed 

himself, 

"While  I 

that  you 


but       adding: 
away  I  beg 


JOHN    BURROUGHS  S  BIRTHPLACE,   ROXBURY,  N.   Y. 

collection.  Four  exquisite  portraits  are 
given  of  this  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
one  of  them  by  Reynolds.  She  was  a  good 
wife  and  mother,  a  favorite  of  the  King's,  and 
when  she  wrote  to  Lady  Gower  said:  "Give 
my  love  to  the  King."  We  are  reminded,  in 
one  of  these  letters,  that  it  was  a  time  when 
"the  united  fleet  of  France  and  Spain  made 
its  appearance  about  six  leagues  off  Ply- 
mouth," on  occasions.  But  fashionable  life 
plays  a  large  part  in  the  subjects  of  these 


SITE   OF   THORE.4.U  S 


HOUSE  AT  WALDEN   AS  NOW    MARKED 
BY   A   CAIRN. 


am 

will  sit  for  me 
at  the  Club  [the  Garrick, 
of  course],  and  will  pay 
Betsy  Barber  five  shill- 
ings a  week." 

Naturally,  the  letters 
deal  largely  with  the 
Argyle  family ,  but  they 
well  reflect  the  time  when 
"people  did  much  of 
their  ablutions  outside  of 
the  house  in  summer,  and 
troubled  themselves  little 
about  any  in  winter" — 
that  is,  of  course,  in 
North  Britain. 

A  wealth  of  portraits, 
beautiful  even  in  repro- 
duction, many  facsimiles 
of  handwriting,  including  one  of  a  letter  from 
Lord  Bute  and  another  of  a  letter  from  Wash- 
ington, are  interesting.  But  while  the  book 
is  very  readable  it  can  be  of  the  highest  in- 
terest only  to  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
Campbell,  or  are  deeply  versed,  if  not  in 
Burke's  Peerage,  at  any  rate  in  the  period  of 
English  history,  literary  and  political,  covered 
by  these  letters. 

Ayres,    Leonard   P.      Open-Air  Schools.     Illus- 
trated.    12mo,  pp.  171.     New  York:    Doubledav, 
Page  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Bazin,  R6n6.  The  Barrier  (La  BarriSre). 
Translated  by  Mary  D.  Frost.  Pp.  218. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1  net. 

Religious  unrest  is  the  keynote  of 
this  novel,  and  its  atmosphere  is  rather 
depressing.  A  young  Englishman,  Reg- 
inald Breynolds,  finds  himself  a  prey  to 
religious  doubt  and,  when  he  refuses  to 
di'ink  to  the  "Enghsh  Church,"  is  ban- 
ished and  disinherited  by  an  irate  father 
and  a  broken-hearted  mother.  Reg- 
inald's adviser  in  this  attitude  is  a  deeply 
devout  Catholic  French  girl — Marie  Tiim- 
erel — who  rejects  her  cousin-lover  be- 
cause he  has  ceased  to  be  a  loyal  Catholic, 
and  he,  in  turn,  leaves  home,  blaming 
his  parents  for  his  disaffection. 

Reginald  finally  obtains  peace  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  avows  his 
imdying  devotion  for  Marie,  but  she 
sends  him  back  to  his  regiment  in  India 
until  "  time  and  separation  shall  prove 
them  destinevi  for  each  other." 

All  this  happiness  gives  a  chance  for 
much  religious  discussion,  mostly  from 
the  Catholic  standpoint,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  thoughtful  criticism  of  human 
motives  and  mistakes,  for  example: 

"Society  is  like  Chinese  lacquer, 
made  up  of  successive  coats  of  varnish, 
concealing  very  poor  wood." 

Bjorklund,  Gustaf.  Death  and  Resur- 
rection. From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Cell- 
Theory.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by 
J.  E.  Fries.  Frontispiece.  16mo,  pp.  205. 
Chicago:   Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 
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Blair.  Marv.  and  Beeb*,  C.  William.  Our 
Bearch  for  a  wilderness.  .\n  account  of  two  or- 
nithological expeditions  to  Venezuela  and  to  Brit- 
ish Guiana.  Illustrated  by  photographs  from  life 
taken  bv  the  author.  Cloth.  8vo.  pp.  408,  160 
illuiit  rat  ions.    New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1910. 

Nothing  is  more  enticing  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  tlic  forests  and  flowery  jungles 
that  clothe  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
very  name  is  instinct  with  romantic  mem- 
ories, from  the  time  of  the  early  adventurers 
who  searched  there  for  the  fabled  El  Dorado, 
to  Humboldt  and  Tschudi,  Waterton,  Wallace, 
and  Bates.  Thither  went  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beebe.  full  of  the  glamour 
of  tradition  and  the  eager- 
ness of  scientific  explor- 
ers, and  having  extraor- 
dinarily good  luck  as 
well  as  making  thoughtful 
arrangements,  found  more 
of  pleasure  and  profit  than 
they  anticipated.  Ra- 
menibering  "Two  Bird- 
lovers  in  Mexico,"  by 
these  authors,  the  general 
reader  will  rightly  antic- 
ipate delightful  reading, 
eon^'eying  with  a  pic- 
turesque charm  much 
novel  and  curious  infor- 
mation; while  the  natur- 
alist will  welcome  to  his 
store  of  knowledge  novel- 
ties of  fact  and  of  theo- 
retic suggestion.  Two  ex- 
pedition.s  are  related — the 
first  bj'  sloop,  with  long 
lingerings  among  the 
mangroves,  to  the  Pitch  Lake  region  of 
Venezuela;  the  second,  a  series  of  boat-jour- 
neyings  and  other  wanderings  in  the  back 
country  of  British  Guiana.  The  book  is  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  which  has  appeared  in 
manj'  a  day. 

Booth,  Edward  C.  The  Doctor's  Lass.  Fron- 
tispiece. 12mo,  pp.  370.  New  York:  Century  Co. 
81.30  net. 

Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend.  South  .\merican 
Fights  and  Fighters.  8vo,  pp.  342.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     «1.50. 

This    is    certainly    an    inviting,    altho    a 

heterogeneous   volume.     Of   course,    we   are 


willing  to  excuse  its  omissions  and  incon- 
gruities on  the  author's  plea  of  "the  many 
other  demands  on  my  time."  But  Cortez, 
Pizarro,  Judge  Terry,  and  a  string  of  Ameri- 
can duelists,  as  well  as  the  eternal  Paul 
Jones — how  can  they  live  together  between 
the  same  pair  of  covers? 

It  seems  strange  that  the  writer  should 
entirely  omit  such  names  as  Raleigh,  Haw- 
kins, FrobLsher,  and,  greatest  of  all  the 
English  fighters  on  the  Spanish  Main,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  not  to  mention  Anson,  whose 
"Voyage   Round   the   World"    is   a   classic. 


V.'^ILIMA,    STEVEN 


or.  The  Pluck  of  Billy  Hazen.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
pp.  331.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
$1.25. 

Breek.  Edward.  Wilderness  Pets  at  Camp 
Buckshaw.  Pp.  240.  Boston  and  New  Y'ork: 
Houghton  Mifflm  Co.     .?1.50. 

"Uncle  Ned"  owned  Camp  Buckshaw,  £ind 
not  only  knev.-  all  about  the  animals,  but 
loved  them;  so,  in  this  story  of  his  Nova 
Scotia  camp,  we  are  introduced  to  all  his 
young  relatives  and  the  pets  which  they 
have  collected,  including  bear  cubs,  ravens, 
crows,  flying  squirrels,  loons,  porcupines, 
beavers,  gulls,  and  a  moose  calf. 

The  style  is  a  bit  dis- 
jointed, but  the  story 
gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  dif- 
ferent animals,  and  fixes 
the  knowledge  in  the 
readers  mind  by  the  con- 
versational method  of  its 
presentation. 

There  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment presented  against 
unnecessarj-  killing  —  a 
plea  for  more  shooting 
with  the  camera  and  less 
with  the  gun. 

It  is  a  vacation  book, 
with  some  very  good  il- 
lustrations from  photo- 
graphs from  life. 

Brooks.     Amy.     Dorothy 

Dainty's  Winter.  Illustrated. 

,  12mo,  pp.  234.  Boston:  Loth- 

SON  S   HOME    IN    SAMOA,    .\S   .\LTEREU   SINCE    HIS    DEATH    .\.ND   NOW    THE  j.Qp     Lee    &  Shepard  CO.      Jl. 

RESIDENCE   OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Burroughs.  John.     In  the 

Catskills.     Selected  from  Mr. 

Perhaps   the   volume   will   be   none   the  less    Burroughs'    Writings       With     Illustrations    from 

.,'.,,  .  111-1         i-        Photographs    by  Clifton  Johnson.     8vo,  pp.   521. 

mterestmg  to  boys,  from  such  blemishes,  lor    Boston;    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1.50  net. 

it  is  written  in  a  popular  and  pleasing  style, 

and  seems  to  be  historically  correct.     The  ^^  ^'''^^  ^  happy  thought  to  select  from  the 

illustrations  add  to  its  attractiveness.     We  writmgs  of  John  Burroughs  a  series  of  papers 

can  not    quite  understand  why    the  author  fJealmg  with  the  region  m  which  he  spent  his 

speaks  only  of  the  "heroic"  aspect  of  the  early  life,  and  to  which,  m  later  years,  he  has 


Spanish  conquests  of  Peru  and  Mexico. 
The  conquest  of  South  America  was  charac- 
t?rized  by  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and  avarice 
which  quite  dimmed  the  heroism  displayed 
by  the  invaders.  ' 

Brainerd,   Norman.     Winning  the  Eagle  Prize; 


often  returned.  Burroughs  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Roxbury,  which  lies  on  the  head- 
^\■aters  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Delaware 
River,  the  ultimate  source  of  which  lies  in  the 
southern   slope   of   the   Catskills.     Near  his 

(Continued  on  page  550.) 


From  Moore's  "With  StevenHon  in  SMiiioa.'* 

FAAMV,   O.N'LV    DAUGHTER   OF   LAUPEPA. 


MALIETOA   LAUPEPA,  THE   KING   OF  SAMOA 
DEPORTED   HY   THfe   GERMANS. 


MATAAFA  WHO   WAS  CHOSEN    KING    OF  SAMOA 
AFTER  THE   DEPORTATION   OF  LAUPEPA. 


THREE   OF    STEVENSON'S    FRIENDS    IN    SAMOA. 
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No  WarJrote  Call  Stein-Bloch  Cannot  Fill 

No  call  can  oe  made  upon  your  Avardrobe  tnat  Stein- 
Blocn  Smart  Clothes  cannot  fill.  For  ousiness,  outdoor 
sport,  motoring,  travel,  society,  tne  club,  the  doctor  s  call, 
tke  long  cold  drive,  Stein-Bloch  provide  you  ^svitk  clotkes 
for  eack  purpose,  ready  for  instant  service. 

TKis  overcoat  is  Stein- Block's 
''Hara-sveather  Coat.  You  can  get 
no  better  coat,  in  fit,  style  or  -work- 
mansnip.  i  ou    can    pay    t\vice     as 

much,  out  tne  coat  you  get  will  he  no 
better.  Tke  Stein- Block  dealer  in 
your  kome  town  kas  a  dozen  otker 
styles,  equally  good,  equally  stylisk. 
Stem-Block  s  koast  is  "56  Years  of 
ICnowing  riow. 

Try  on  a  Stem-Block  Smart  Suit 
or  Overcoat  at  your  Stem-Block 
dealer  s.  Put  to  tke  test  tke  modern 
tailoring  tkat  Stem-Block  kave  made 
tkemselves  masters  or.  Xkeir  label 
guarantees  you  satisfaction.  Fix  it 
in  your  mmd.  ikis  is  it.  Buy  no 
clotkes  tkat  do  not  bear  it. 
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Moisture 

Will  Spoil 

Ordinary 

Soda  Crackers 

No  matter  how  good  the  ingredients  or 
how  careful  the  baking,  once  expose 
soda  crackers  to  the  sHghtest  dampness  of 
air  and  they  lose  their  taste  and  much  of 
their  food  value. 

That's  why  bulk  crackers  kept  in  bar- 
rels, boxes  and  cans  get  tasteless  and 
tough  and  hard  to  swallow.  They  absorb 
moisture,  and  they  also  gather  dust,  germs 
and  store  odors.  What  a  pity  that  this 
most  nutritious  of  flour  foods  is  so  con- 
taminated! 

But  there  is  a  soda  cracker  too  good, 
too  perfect  to  be  thus  treated!  After 
baking,  Uneeda  Biscuit  are  immediately 
placed  in  dust  tight,  moisture  proof  pack- 
ages which  preserve  their  crispness,  flavor 
and  nourishment. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT    COMPANY 
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ce 


d^. 


^\ 


s^l 


(Never  sold 
in  bulk) 


for  a  package 


4P. 


Wbk/NG 

'^^     MADE 

EASY 


PROTECTIVE   WALL  COATING 
FOR  STUCCO   AND    CONCRETE 

H.  W.  HOYT,  V.-Pre«.  Great  Lakes  EnRineerlng  Works,  says: 
"  /  /ta-'e  recetitly  covered  my  cemoit-filastered  house  with 
two  coats  of  your  Tvas-VAtw  Kxterior  AVall  Fiiiisli. 
The  results  are  very  satisfactory.  The  fine  cracks  in  the 
plaster  have  all  been  filled;  the  color  is  perfectly  uniform 
and  pleasing:;  there  ts  a  dense,  hardfinish  resembling:  flitd 
that  sheds  water  perfectly .  A  hard  rain  leaves  no  damp 
spots  and  none  of  that  saturated  appearance  that  formerly 
shelved  for  so>ne  time  after  every  storm." 
DAMPPKOOF  —  1;NIK0KM  —  I>KCORATIVK 
Trus-Con  Wall  CoatiiiKH  beconieapartof  the  wall  and 
do  not  crack  or  peel  off  like  ordinary  paints,  but  penetrate 
into  the  concrete.  State  condition  and  size  of  surface  and  we 
will  send  sample.     Write  lor  1  rt,-e  Cbfor  Card. 

TRUSSLD  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 
436  Trussed  Concrete  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Simplex  Ironer 

will  lion  all  plain  clothes,  bed  and  table  linen,  dollies, 
curtains,  etc.  in  a  few  minutes  without  troui  le,  hiieU- 
ache  or  hcalth-destroyinK  labor.  Gives  better  flnlsb 
than  hand  Iron,  Inexpensive  to  heat,  simple,  durab'.e, 
sizes  to  suit.     Hand  or  power.   Lowinprlee. 

30  daya  tree  trial.     Write  today  for  booklet  with 
prlcfs  ami  name  of  our  dualer. 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO.,  J30  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  548) 

birthplace  was  also  born  Jay  Gould.  The 
two  went  to  the  same  school,  saw  the  sarae 
scenes  and,  as  boys,  had  practically  the  same 
experiences.  Both  were  farm  boys,  and 
they  were  a  good  deal  together.  Environ- 
ment had  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  life 
of  John  Burroughs,  but  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his 
introduction,  says  ho  has  been  unable  to 
discover  wKat  effect,  if  any,  that  beautiful 
Catskill  country  had  on  the  career  of  Jay 
Gould.  Mr.  Johnson's  illu.strations  number 
twenty-four,  and  relate,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Burroughs'  home,  but  to  the  scenery  of  the 
Catskills  near  it.  The  book  has  been  attract- 
ively printed. 

Carson,  Norma  Bright.  From  Irish  Castles  to 
French  Chateaux.  Pp.  242.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Carson,  in  this  liter.ary  travelogue, 
has  written  of  a  trip  Avhich  includes  Ireland, 
Scotland,  England,  and  France.  She  gives 
graphic  descriptions  of  many  famous  places 
and  people,  and  while  her  material  contains 
nothing  new,  she  has  a  charming  and  con- 
vincing power  in  description.  In  her  prose 
she  betrays  her  poetic  temperament,  and 
her  word-pictures  are  artistic. 

She  characterizes  London  as  the  city 
"whose  heart  beats  regularly  and  strong; 
the  puke  indicates  no  fever,  but  the  calm 
pride  of  a  confident  health." 

Milton  and  Shakespeare  each  receives  a 
comprehensive  chapter,  and  .she  closes  with 
descriptions  of  two  storms  at  sea,  which  are 
fine.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  by 
photographs,  which  are  not  the  least  of  its 
attractions. 

Cummings,  Prentiss.  The  Iliad  of  Homer. 
Translated  into  English  Hexameter  Verse.  An 
Abridgment  which  Includes  all  the  Main  Story  and 
the  Most  Celebrated  Passages.  2  vols.  12mo,  pp. 
529.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     S3. 

Cunnington,  Susan.  Stories  from  Dante.  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo,  pp.  255.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Curtis,  Alice  Turner.  .\nne  Nelson — A  Little 
Maid  of  Province  Town.  Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp. 
263.    New  York:    R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Cuthbertson,  William.  Pansies,  Violas  and 
Violets.  Illustrated.  12nio,  pp.  116.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding.  Once  Upon  a  Time. 
Pp.  280.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1910.    $1.50. 

These  eight  stories  are  not  all  of  equal 
merit,  but  each  holds  the  reader.  Mr. 
Davis,  while  he  has  grown  mature  in  thought 
and  diction,  still  retains  his  boyish  appre- 
ciation of  human  foibles,  his  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  his  admiration  for  nobility 
of  character.  Two  stories  especially — "A 
Charmed  Life,"  and  "The  Amateur" — are 
cleverly  conceived  and  artistically  developed. 

Etiot.  Charles  W.  The  Durable  Satisfactions 
of  Life.  12mo,  pp.  197.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Fcrrero,  Felice.  The  Valley  of  Aosta.  Pp.  317. 
Njw  York  and  London:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 

A   beautiful  Italian   valley,   not  far  from 

Turin  or  Milan,   is  here  descril^ed  compre- 

licr.sivcly.     The     writer     has     an     intimate 

kiiowleiige  of  the  country,  people,  and  history. 

The    subject    is    divided    into    three    parts: 

Book   I.  describes   the   modern    Aosta,  the 

four  great  jioaks — Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 

the    Mattcrhori'.,    ai;d    the    (Jran    Paradise; 

the   formation   anil   action   of  glaciers,    and 

gives  some  ^•alllabk■  pv)ints  to  the  ambitious 


For  llrnlii  E'liir 
Tnko  llorHrwr<l*N  Arid  l*hOHph'>t(> 

Kclievas  tired  nerves,  brain  fag  and  headache  follow- 
ing mental  strain,  overwork  or  worry. 
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climber.  Book  IT.  shows  us  the  Roman 
ruins  in  this  vallej^  and  makes  us  see  tlieir 
charm  through  well-chosen  word-pictures. 
Book  III.  describes  the  Aosta  of  the  Middle 
Ages — the  feudal  families  and  their  magnifi- 
cent castle.s — and  cites  historic  events  con- 
nected with  the  country. 

Formby,  John.  The  American  Civil  War.  8vo, 
pp.  520.  New  Vorlc:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$4.50. 

Within  comparatively  small  compass,  the 
writer  has  given  a  sort  of  summary,  or  con- 
spectus, of  the  whole  struggle  between 
North  and  South,  following  out  every  rami- 
fication of  the  various  campaigns  and  move- 
ments. The  reader  is  assisted  by  sixty 
excellent  maps  bound  up  in  a  separate 
volume.  Mr.  Formby  tells  of  his  own 
experience  in  studying  the  war  for  ten 
years.  He  learned  a  great  deal  about 
separate  incidents  and  individual  leaders — 
political  and  military — but  could  gain  no 
idea  of  the  vast  struggle  as  a  whole. 

In  his  work  he  succeeds  in  giving,  as  it 
were,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  conflict.  He 
so  arranges  his  material  by  cross  references 
that  contemporaneous  events  are  coordi- 
nated and  fall  into  their  right  places.  This 
feature  of  the  work  is  developed  in  a  clear 
and  businesslike  manner.  The  result  is  a 
work  free  from  military  technicalities,  or 
details  of  merely  personal  interest.  The 
incidents  of  each  battle  are  not  minutely 
related,  and,  like  a  philosophical  historian, 
the  writer  strives  rather  to  cast  light  upon 
the  causes  and  motives  of  the  conflict,  and 
to  bring  into  prominence  only  those  of  its 
minor  operations  which  had  a  direct  effect 
on  the  main  phase  of  the  War,  in  the  several 
districts  where  active  operations  were  being 
carried  on. 

The  chief  lines  of  his  concise  narrative 
proceed  from  Buchanan's  administration  and 
end  with  that  of  Johnson,  altho  he  recognizes 
that  a  ferment  of  conflict  had  been  seething 
long  years  before  Buchanan.  He  sees  the 
war  struggle  proceeding  by  regular,  well- 
defined  steps  in  the  really  vital  part  of  the 
country,  the  region  between  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River.  He 
thinks  political  and  sentimental  consider- 
ations overrode  the  military  necessities 
which  would  have  made  it  more  successful 
in  Virginia.  The  real  war  began  in  the  first 
half  of  1862,  when  the  North  gained  ground 
in  the  West,  or  center,  but  failed  in  the  East. 
The  Confederates  then  lost  control  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Maryland.  Mr.  Formby  con- 
siders that  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  was 
the  turning-point  of  the  War.  The  Con- 
federates never  recovered  from  that  blovv'. 
It  was  practically  their  AVaterloo,  and  1863 
opened  M'ith  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the 
South.  In  the  second  half  of  1863  the 
North  gained  decisive  battles  all  along  the 
line.  In  the  following  years  their  position 
became  strengthened  at  every  point,  and 
1865  witnessed  the  last  expiruig  struggles 
of  the  Confederacy  and  the  surrender  of 
their  whole  army. 

Mr.  Formby  has  filled  in  this  brief  outline 
with  masterly  skill  and  lucidity.  He  -wTites 
tersely  and  decidedly,  and  has  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  deliberately  on  every 
open  question.  He  may  be  taken  as  a  safe 
guide.  Altho  he  is  an  Englishman,  he  has 
achieved  something  which  no  American  his- 
torian has  even  attempted.  Standing  at  a 
distance,  he  has  seen  and  pointed  out  the 
true  perspective  of  a  war  which  he  thinks 
"contains    many    lessons    for    the    Mother 


Before  ordorinK  your  next  suit  insist 
on  teeins  the  handsome  new  Shacka- 
maxon  styles. 

licautifiil  clear-finished  i.nd  uiKlresscd  wor- 
steds ;  plain  and  fancy  serges  ;  and  fine  soft 
cheviots  J  all  in  the  latest  colorings  and  exclu- 
sive designs. 

VoH  cannot  obtain  these  rich  and  dii- 
tinciivc  effects  in  ordinary  fabrics. 


You  are  not  only 
better  dressed  when  you 
order  your  clothes  made 
from  Shackamaxon 
guaranteed  fabrics,  but 
you  save  money. 

A  suit  from  these  handsome  perfectly-linished  fabrics, 
cut  and  made  to  your  individual  measure  by  a  compe- 
tent tailor,  costs  very  little  more  than  you  would  pay 
for  an  ordinary-looking  ready-made  suit  that  gives  you 
nowhere  near  the  satisfaction  and  service. 

The  small  difference  in  price — if  there  is  any — is 
more  than  made  up  by  the  exceptional  wear  that  you 
get  out  oi  Shackamaxons. — To  say  nothing  of  style. 

The  quality  of  these  beautiful  fabrics  shows  at  a  glance.  It 
shows  when  yon  feel  oi  their  soft  pliable  silky  texture.  It  shows 
above  all  when  you  put  them  on. 

They  drape  gracefully  to  your  figure,  as  only  such  fabrics  can. 
And  they  retain  their  shapeliness  and  color  and  fine  finish  as  long 
as  you  wear  them. 

Every  tailor  who  handles  these  fabrics  guarantees  them  in 
every  respect.     And  his  guarantee  is  backed  by  ours. 

If  any  suit  made  from  a  Shackamaxon  fabric  shrinks  or 
fades,  or  if  any  other  fault  develops  in  the  fabric,  no  mat- 
ter how  long  you  have  worn  it — we  will  pay  for  another  suit. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  a  tailor  in  your  vicinity  who  handles 
Shackamaxon  fabrics  and  who  will  give  you  lasting  satisfaction 
with  your  clothes. 

Ask  at  the  same  time  for  a  copy  of  the  new  Shackamaxon  book- 
let. Its  handy  chart  of  "  Correct  Dress  for  All  Occasions  "  is  sure  to 
interest  you. 

Please  tell  us  your  tailor's  name  when  you  write.  If  he  doesn't 
handle  the  Shackamaxon  fabrics  he  ought  to.  And  we  want  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  him. 

J  R  KEIM  &  COMPANY    Shackamaxon  Mills 

Philadelphia 

Look  for  the  "  Shackamaxon  "  trademark  stamped  on  every  yard  of  the  fabric. 
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Thousands  Buying 

The  Oliver  Typewriter 

for  17  Cents  a  Day! 

Faster    and    faster    come    the    orders     for     Oliver    Typewriters    at 
Seventeen    Cents   a   Day. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  buying  these  wonderful  machines 
on  the  liberal  Penny  Plan. 

This  unique  selling  system  has  swept  tne  country  like  a  whirlwind. 
It  extends  the  benefits  of  the  perfect  typewriter  service  enjoyed  by 
corporations  and  business  firms  to  every  individual  who  is  ambitious  to  own 
the  Oliver  Typewriter. 

'         The  same  machine  that  you  see  in  ojffices  everywhere — the  latest  model  Oliver, 

with  its  marvelous    speed    and    capacity— is   now   within 
easy  reach  of  every  home  in  the  land! 

For  even  the  children  can  easily  save  Seventeen 
Cents  a  Day  ! 

No  need  to  tell  you  here  the  details  of  design  and 
construction  that  have  made  the  Oliver  Typewriter  supreme 
in  sales  and  service. 

Any  Oliver  owner  or  operator  will  oe    delighted  to 
show  you,  point  by  point,  all  these  amazing  advantages. 
No  mere  machine  has  ever  before  created  for  itself  such  a  big  place  in  popular  favor.     The 
business   man   favors  the  Oliver  because  its  high  efficiency  and  startling  speed  mean  each  day's 
work  done  completely — no  "left-over' '  letters — no  delays  in  the  correspondence. 

The  Stenographer  is  an  Oliver  enthusiast  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Oliver  lends  wings  to 
her  fingers,  adds  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  her  work,  and  thus  helps  her  to  a  better  salary. 

Hoiv  to  Get 
Tbe^^O LIVER    "^yP^vritcr 

The   Standard  Visible    Writer 

for  Seventeen  Cents  a    Day! 

The  whole  plan  is  plainly  stated  in  the  coupon.  You  can  order  your  Oliver  Typewriter 
toi^ay  by  forwarding  the  coupon  properly  filled  out  and  the  small  first  payment  of  $15. 

Your  check  is  good — or  send  draft  or  money  order.  The  typewriter  will  be  delivered 
promptly,  for  use  while  you  pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  Seventeen  Cents  a  Day  ! 

If  you  are  one  who  prefers  to  see  the  typewriter  before  buying  it,  simply  ask  for  a  free 
demonstration  and  one  of  our  15,000  agents  will  appear  on  the  scene  with  the  magnificent 
machine  in  double-quick  time.    Better  use  the  coupon  and  get  the  Oliver  Typewriter  at  once!    (49) 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

42  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago 


APPLICATION  BLANK 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

42  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Chicago 

Gentlemen  :— I  accept  your  offer  of  the  latest  model  No.  5  Oliver  Standard  Typewriter  for  Seventeen 
Cents  a  Day.  Enclosed  please  find  $15  as  evidence  of  good  faith.  I  agree  to  save  1^  cents  a  day  and 
remit  the  balance,  $85,  in  monthly  instalments.  Title  to  remain  in  your  name  until  the  machine  is 
fully  paid  for. 


Name. .. 
Address. 


Tcnvn State. 
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[BRIGHTEN  UP  lTF!h"''"""B'ANK 

SCHOOL  or  HOME  iv  using 
WASHBURNE'S  PATENT 
PAPER  FASTENERS. 

75,000,000 

SOLD  the  past  YEAR 
should  convince  YOU  of 

their  SUPERIORITY. 
Trade  0.  K.  M"'' 

Made  of  bran,  3  ma.    In  brats  boxesof  1 00. 
HandMme.Compact.Strong.No  Slippinf  .NEVER! 
All  stabonen.  Send  10c  for  (ample  box  of  50, | 
auorted  iizes.    Illustrated  booklet  free. 

The  0.  K  Mff.  Co.,  Srracusc,  N.  T.  NO  I  B 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


Sufest  invf-Btmcnts 
known.    Yielding  from 


4f/     tn    RO7         Writ«  for 
/O    10    0/0         Circular. 

ULEN,  SUTHERLIN  &  CO. 

BANKERS  CHICAOO 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

HAND-SEWED     OLl/^CTG 

PROCESS       OriwHO 

MEN'S  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  &  $5.00 
WOMEN'S  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4  "  " 
BOYS'  $2.00,  $2.50  and  $3.00 
THE  STANDARD 
FOR  30  YEARS 
Theyareabsolutely  the  most 
popular  and  best  shoes  for 
the  price  in  America.  They 
are  the  leaders  everywhere 
becausethey  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  look  better  and 
wear  longerthan  other  makes. 
They  are  positively  the  most 
economical  shoes  for  you  to  buy.  _ 
W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail~pnce  are 
stamped  on  the  bottom  —  value   guaranteed. 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE!  Ifyourdealer 
cannot  supply  you  write  for  Mail  Order  Cataloe. 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS.  171  Sp«k  St..  Brockton,  M^ 


Nation  of  England."  American  students 
will  hail  his  book  and  place  it  on  the  shelf 
side  by  side  %vith  Bryce's  ''  American  Com- 
monwealth." 

Greene,  M.  Louise,  M.Pd.,  Ph.D.  Among  School 
(Jardens.  Pp.  387.  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Publication,  published  by  Charities  Publishing  Co., 
105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.    $1.25  postpaid. 

Dr.  Greene  has  covered  her  subject  com- 
prehensively and,  as  a  result,  her  liook 
becomes  a  compendium  of  knowledge  for 
readers  of  all  ages  and  of  all  degrees  of  inter- 
est and  information.  The  School  Garden 
movement  is  comparatively  young  in  America, 
but  was  started  in  Germany  as  early  as  1814, 
and  now  is  a  regular  part  of  the  school  syst-em 
of  most  countries. 

The  information  in  the  book  is  historical, 
technical,  and  general,  showing  the  correla- 
tion of  garden  work  with  all  other  studies, 
and  proving  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  mental 
weakness  or  perversity.  She  describes  the 
different  schools  and  their  methods;  gives 
tables,  telling  how  and  when  to  plant  both 
vegetables  and  flowers;  explains  the  differ- 
ences in  seeds  and  how  to  experiment;  lists 
the  equipment  necessary  for  good  work,  and 
practically  gives  a  pedagogic  treatise  that 
could  be  used  by  pupil  or  teacher.  Yet  the 
general  reader  will  find  much  entertainment 
and  helpful  information  in  it. 

Hays,  Helen  Ashe.  The  Antietam  and  Its 
Bridges.  The  Annals  of  an  Historic  Stream.  With 
17  Photogravures  from  Photographs  by  John  C. 
Artz.  Roval  8vo.  Decorated  cloth.  Pp.  178. 
New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1910. 

The  simple  title  of  this  elegant  book 
hardly  prepares  one  for  the  amount  and 
entertaining  character  of  its  contents.  The 
.\ntietani  is  a  quiet  little  tributary  of  the 
Potomac  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
.\lleghanian  escarpment,  which  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  by  one  in  ten  thousand 
of  our  people  had  it  not  been  made  famous 
by  one  of  the  most  furious  and  decisive 
battles  of  the  Civil  War.  Its  valley,  however, 
is  one  of  the  most  favored  spots  In  the 
country,  in  soil  and  climate,  and  it  was  among 
the  first  to  be  settled  upon  by  those  pioneers 
who  in  early  Colonial  days  began  to  move 
westward.  It  is  a  stony  country,  and  the 
Germans,  who  first  became  the  possessors 
of  its  fertile  vales,  ^\ere  a  people  who  loved 
permanent  and  solid  things.  Hence,  when 
they  found  it  necessary  to  bridge  the  stream 
they  used  stone;  and  their  work  has  survived 
even  the  stress  of  a  destructive  war.  There 
are  many  of  these  bridges,  all  graceful  in 
form;  and  about  each  one  clings  an  accumu- 
lated story  of  human  life  and  social  growth 
which  is  well  worth  the  telling.  Very  beau- 
ful  are  these  Inidges,  too,  as  one  sees  by  the 
pliotographic  reproductions  which  can  not  be 
too  highly  praised.  The  simple,  unaffected 
style  in  which  they  are  described,  and  the 
story  of  the  peaceful  valley  woven  about  them, 
gives  the  book  a  quiet  charm  that  seems — 
and  probably  is — born  of  the  gentle  stream, 
the  quiet,  mossy  arches,  and  the  quaint, 
slow  people  who  used  to  be  content  with  their 
small,  sunny  world,  And  largely  are  yet 
unruffled  by  outer  excitements.  Hence,  it 
is  with  a  quiet  satisfaction,  unusual  in  these 
days,  that  we  turn  the  pages  and  enjoy  the 
uneventful  narrative  much  as  we  might 
enjoy  jogging  along  the  valley  in  an  old- 
fashioned  chaise  with  a  gossipy  friend  to 
chat  about  each  farm  and  hamlet  and 
ancient  crossing.  Would  that  more  of  the 
<iuiet  old  valleys  of  our  Eastern  States 
had  a  similar  delightful  chronicler  of  its 
hinnan  historv. 
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Howells,  W.  I).  My  Mark  Twain.  Reminis- 
cences and  ('riticisins.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  1H7. 
New  Yorli;  Harper  »t  Bros.     $1.40  net. 

Mr.  Howells'  roininiscencos  of  liis  fritmd 
extend  over  forty-four  years.  The  two  men 
first  met  in  the  office  of  The  Atlantic  Monthli/, 
where  Mr.  Howeil-s  was  the  assistant  editor, 
his  chief  l)eing  James  T.  Fields.  The  friend- 
ship during  subsequent  years  remained 
intimate  and  unbroken.  Two  men  more 
unlike  in  personality  have  rarely  come 
together  in  friendship.  Perhaps  the  finest 
thing  in  Mr.  Howells,  as  Mark  Twain's  friend, 
is  the  serenity  with  which  he  forgave  in  him 
many  thing.s,  beginning  with  the  sealskin 
overcoat — the  fur  being  outside — worn  at 
their  first  meeting,  and  embracing  then  and 
thereafter  niuch  profanity.  Fine,  also,  are 
the  glimpses  Mr.  Howells  gives  his  readers 
of  Mrs.  Clemens,  and  her  husband's  devotion, 
and  even  subjection,  to  her.  In  his  eai'ly 
Hartford  days,  Mark  Twain  went  regularly 
to  church,  partly  because  he  liked  it,  partly 
to  please  his  wife.  He  drifted  afterward  to 
agnosticism,  a  period  during  which  Mr. 
Howells  once  asked  him  if  he  still  went  to 
church.  "Yes."  said  he;  "it  most  kills  me, 
but  I  go."  There  are  many  fine  passages  in 
this  book,  not  the  least  of  them  the  last, 
in  which  Mr.  Howells  writes  of  his  friend's 
funeral  at  the  Brick  Church,  where  he  saw 
him  "lying  in  his  coffin  amid  those  flowers 
with  which  we  garland  our  despair  in  that 
pitiless  hour."  He  has  known  all  our  men 
of  letters  in  his  time,  and  all,  save  one,  were 
like  one  another  and  like  other  literary  men; 
"but  Clemens  was  sole,  incomparable,  the 
Lincoln  of  our  literature." 

Hutchlns,  Frank  and  Cortelle.  Houseboating 
on  a  Colonial  Waterway.  Pp.  293.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  1910. 

Condenmed  by  his  physician  to  a  long 
vacation  for  the  benefit  of  tired  nerves,  the 
"Commodore,"  "Nautica,"  his  wife,  "Lady 
Fairweather,"  the  mother,  and  "Henry,  the 
Crew,"  decided  on  this  houseboat  trip  up 
the  James  River,  stopping  at  the  historic 
points  of  interest  and  learning  and  loitering 
at  leisure.  The  reader  becomes  excitedly 
interested  in  the  boat.  Gadabout,  while  beau- 
tiful photographs,  so  generously  furnished, 
only  serve  to  fix  more  deeply  the  pictures, 
already  niade  vivid  by  the  clever  and  imagina- 
tive style  of  word-painting. 

The  trip  lasted  until  December,  when  the 
party  started  from  Norfolk  for  Richmond, 
up  the  "(jreate  River,"  stopping  near  the 
colonial  manor  houses  of  Brandon,  Weyanoke, 
Fleur  de  Hundred,  Westover,  Berkeley,  and 
Shirley.  Many  intimate  and  interesting 
facts  about  these  places  and  the  great  families 
associated  with  them  are  given. 

James,  George  Wharton.  The  Grand  Canon 
of  Arizona:  How  to  See  It.  With  numerous  illus- 
trations and  maps.  Decorated  cloth.  12mo,  pp. 
264.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1910.  $1.50 
net. 

Perhaps  no  one  is  better  fitted,  by  knowl- 
edge and  temperament  together,  to  make  a 
guidebook  to  the  Grand  Carion  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  than  Mr.  James.  He  has  been 
familiar  with  the  district  for  many  years, 
and  has  great  enthusiasm  for  it.  He  also 
knows  the  literature;  and,  as  a  result,  lias 
added  to  the  profuse  and  valuable  details  of 
hotels,  tx-ails,  camping-places,  and  outfit,  such 
as  all  need,  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to 
the  physical  history  of  the  caiion  and  its 
surrounding  plateaus,  the  story  of  its  explora- 
tion, and  discourses  on  the  natives  of  the 
region  whose  faces  and  whose  arts  are  met 
with  by  the  tourist.  It  is  a  good  kind  of  a 
book  and  a  good  book  of  its  kind. 
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Largest  Sugar  Refinery  in  the  World 


/%  NY  group  of  commercial  build- 
/-\     ings  that  are  described  as  the 
■J-     ^  "largest  in  their  class"  are 
practically  sure  to  carry  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roofs. 

The  problems  of  costs  and  main- 
tenance of  such  large  areas  bring 
into  clear  relief  the  economy  of 
roofs  of  this  type. 

A  Barrett  Specification  Roof  is 
made    of    five    alternate    layers    of 

Specification"  Tarred  Felt  ce- 
mented with  * 'Specification"  Pitch, 
with  a  top  surface  of  gravel,  slag 
or  tile. 

The  Barrett  Specification  pre- 
scribes with  exactness  the  correct 
and  practical  way  of  using  these 
materials  so  as  to  obtain  'maximum 
durability  at  minimum  cost. 

The  cost  per  j^ar  of  service  is  far 


lower  for  these  roofs  than  for  any 
other  type,  owing  to  their  long  life 
and  freedom  from  painting  and 
other  maintenance  costs. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the 
American  Sugar  Refinery  at  New 
Orleans.  It  is  the  largest  sugar 
refinery  in  the  world,  costing 
$i,  000, 000  with  a  roof  area  of  about 
500,000  square  feet. 

A  Barrett  Specification  Roof  was 
decided  upon  because  the  experi- 
ence of  25  years  which  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refinery  Co.  had  with 
similar  roofs  had  been  most  satis- 
factory, and  because  they  knew 
that  such  roofs  never  needed  painting 
or  coating  like  metal  or  ready 
roofings. 

Booklet  and  further  information 
will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY       <2^ 

New  York   Chicago   Philadelphia  Boston    St.  Louis   Cleveland   Cincinnati 
Pittsburg    Minneapolis    Kansas  City    New  Orleans    London,  Eng. 


^^^^^^i:^-^--^-  "^^•^■^, 


Harrv  LESLIE  Walker.  Architect. 
ATLANTA,  Georgia. 


Wood-preserving  oils  water-proof  the  shingles  and 
carry  the  color  properly. 

Dexter  Brothers  English  Shingle  Stains 

are  made  of  pure  English  ground  colors,  mixed  with  finest 
linseed  and  Dexter  wood-preserving  oils — ihe  best  shingle 
preservatives  known.  That's  why  they're  water-proof — why 
the.v  prolong  the  lite  of  yourshingles — why  the  colors  last. 
Let  ushelpvou  with  yourcolor-scheme.  Write  for  booklet 
and  miniature  shingles,  showing  colors — TO-DAY.  Exam- 
ine them  carefully  right  in  your  home.  Then  match  them 
against  the  natural  setting  of  your  house,  one  by  one,  un- 
til you  are  pleased. 

DpTf  Pr  RrnfllPrc  Cn     "7  Broad  St..  Boston 
UeXier  OrOinerS  V.O.,  1,33  Broadway,  New  York 

Makers  of  Petrifax   Cement  Coating  for  the  outside  walls  of 
plaster,  concrete  or  cement  houses. 
AGENTS  :    H.  M.  Hooker  Co..  Cliicago:  .lolin  D.  S.  Potts, 
218  Race  St,  Pliiladelpliia;  F   H.  McDonald,  Grand  Rapids; 
F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.,   Seattle,   Spokane.  Tacoina.    Wash.,  and 
Portland.  Ore  ;  M.  D.  Francis.  Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  Carolina  Port- 
land Cement  Co.,  Birmingham  and  Montgomery, Ala  .Jack- 
sonville, Fla..  Charleston. S.  C,  New  Orleans.  La. ;  F.  S.  Combs. 
Halifax,  N.S..  AND  DEALERS.  ^ 
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Blount  or  Yale  Door  Checks 

close  doors  quickly  and  gently,  firmly  and  silently 

Protect  your  health  from  drafts,  your 
nerves  from  odors  and  noises. 

No  more  doors  carelessly  left  open  by 
Mr.  Never-Close-the-Door. 

No  more  doors  idly  banged  by  Mr. 
Always-Slam-the-Door,  or  by  old-fash- 
ioned spring  hinges. 

No  more  double  swing  doors  with 
their  flip,  flap,  flopping. 

We  make  door  closing  devices  that  con- 
trol all  these  things  in  the  best  way.  Thirty 
thousand  hardware  dealers  can  supply  them. 

Blount  Door  Checks:  Close  ordinary  doors   gently, 

quickh',  firmly,  you  only  hear  the  click  of  the  latch. 
Blount  Holder-Checks:  Like  ordinary  Blount  Checks, 

but  hold  the  door  open  when  you  wish. 
Yale   Double-Acting    Door    Checks:     For    double 

swing  doors. 
Yale  Checking  Floor  Hinges :  A  Combination  Check, 

Spring  and  Hmge  applied  under  the  floor. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Blount  or  Yale  Door  Checks  for 
your  doors.  The  prices  vary  for  different  types  and  sizes,  from  j(3.0U 
upward.  Send  your  name  for  an  interesting  illustrated  story  called 
"The  Peace  Makers."    Free  of  course. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  of  Yale  Products  9  Murray  Street,  New  York 

Locks,  Padlocks,  Builders'  Hardware,     lyo^j^s,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Uoor  Checks  and  Cham  Hoists  ■" 

Chicago,      Philadelphia,      Boston,      San      Francisco,       London, 
Paris,        Hamburg 
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TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


If  not  satisfactory,  ret\irn  it  and  no  ques- 
tions asked.    Daus  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  is  the  result  of  25  yeas'  ex- 
perience and  is  used  by  thousands   of 
business  houses  and  individuals.  100 
copies    from    penwritten     and    00 
copies  from  typewritten  original. 
ConipleteDuplicator,  Cap  size(  prints 
8\  X  13  inches),  priee  $7.00,  djC 
less  special  discount  33?^     net^P^ 
Felix  P.  Daua  Duplicator  Co..  Daus  Bldg..  lllJohn  St.,  M.  Y. 


No  More  Tired  Aching 
Feet  or  Limbs 


'T^HK  .■'Lh.ul    "  t'ool-Kiizcr"    liiBliiiilly   re- 

A    lieven  nil  foot  nilmenlH.  f<uch  .is //rprf,  actinia 

feet,  vakankles,  flat  Jhol,   "  rhei'malism"   nf 

feetorliinhs,  buni(ni!t,C(*rtiS<tr  callouttes  on  the  aoii' 

liecdH'iO  it,  \h  II  fcci-ntific  foot  iirch  cUHhion  whi<  h 

firmly  Buppo  I  tit  lion  rch  of  the  foot,  whcro  tbo 

entiro    wciirht    of    your    body    is  carririi. 

"l''oot-Kii/.oi"»"by  removin!i1hi'«"iiii8«" 

ofihotioulilf,  lirliic  rent  to  the  fct't.  lioilv 

iind  n'  rvcs.      Any   first  iliiss  f^hoc  de  iler 

"ill   iilcce  Scholl    "  I''««l-K!i/.<'rn"   in 

,<  iur  old  or  new  shocH  on 

Ten  DeiLys  TriaLl 

—then  money  back  if  you  waiit-t.  Orsi-nt  dinct. 
prepaid  on  the  same  t'-rins  upon  receipt  of  $'.i,(Ml, 
v-'iir  slioi-  'i'';it<i'H  iiaiiic  iiiwl  .si/e  <>f  shoe.   Send 
f.j   I'llKI':  IIIiihO-iiI<-iI  hook. 

THE  F.  SCHOLL  MFC. CO. 

•>»•  -.   |.;.    MillliNOII  SI  . 

<  lllcjilin.  I    S.  A. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

^lequiring  4,000  square  feet  of  faitory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100toMagara('llpCo.,l.">5  Waverly  ria«c,ti.Y.  City, 

The     Niagara     Leads    Them    All 


Yielding 


Write  to-day  for  our 
book  describing  these 
Guaranteed  First  Mort- 
gage Trust  Bonds  and  our 
plan  whereby    payments 
of  $10  to  $100  and  up- 
wards at  your  conve- 
nience   seciu-es  at 
once  ownership 
;md  income. 


Bonda 
Secured  by 
First  Mort- 
gages on 
New  York 
and  Suburban 
Real  Estate 


UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF   NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPT. 

Nev/YorkNortgageTo. 

DKI'T,  C.    1475  HROAnWAY.    NKW   YORK  CITY 


Jcwctt,  Sophie.  God's  Troubadour,  the  Story 
of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  Illustrated.  Pp.  185. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  <fe  Co..  1910.  SI. 25 
net. 

Miss  Jewett  ha.s  here  adapted  for  chil- 
dren the  .«tor}-  of  the  Hfe  of  A.ssisi's  poet, 
Saint  Francis.  She  dwells  on  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  hi.s  life,  "his  love  for  all  things 
botli  gjreat  and  .small,"'  and  the  change  from 
the  thoughtless  youth  to  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  "Cod's  little  poor  men,"  to  whose 
members  every  living  thing  was  brother  and 
sister,  worthy  of  the  most  complete  self- 
.sacrifice. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  lias  long  been  the 
inspiration  of  painter  and  poet,  and  Miss 
Jewett  betrays  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
her  subject,  and  supplements  her  vivid 
descriptions  with  photographic  illustrations 
of  TJmbria  and  Perugia. 

The  story  is  tenderly  told,  and  the  songs 
so  dear  to  St.  Francis  often  quoted. 

Mackenzie,  W.  M.  Pompeii.  Illustrated  by 
Alberto  Pi.sa.  Cloth.  Dscorated  cover.  Svo,  pp. 
175,  24  plates.  London:  A.  &  C.  Black.  New- 
York:    The  Wacmillan  Co.     S2.C0. 

In  this  well-known  series  of  "color-books," 

as  the  publishers  call  it,   the  name  of  the 

illustrator  always  prececies,  upon  the  title- 


GEOKGE  WHARTON   JAMES. 

pages,  that  of  the  writer  of  the  text;  and 
usually  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  This 
volume  is,  however,  an  exception,  for  vrhile 
the  score  of  three-color  plates  are  as  satis- 
factory as  could  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
pictures  of  ruins,  and  certainly  illuminate  the 
story  of  the  desolated  town,  tliis  story  itself 
is  .  both  interesting  and  admirable.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  deeply  learned 
in  whatever  is  to  be  known  "v.iating  to  Pom- 
peii, but  no  disagreeable  pedantry  is  perceiv- 
able  in  his  way  of  communicating  this 
knowledge,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess 
of  rhapsody.  His  object  has  been  to  give 
the  reader  not  only  a  fair  landscape  idea  of 
the  empty,  roofless  mockery  of  what  two 
thousand  years  ago  was  a  gay  and  populous 
city;  but  to  make  us,  in  imagination,  rehabil- 
itate its  homes  and  bazaars  and  public 
buildings,  reclothc  the  charred  skeletons, 
and  listen  again  to  the  busy  and  joyous 
clamor  of  one  of  the  most  active  marts  and 
enjoyable  summer  resorts  of  southern  Italy. 
To  accomplish  this,  Mr.  Mackenzie  not  only 
tells  us  what  remains  of  Pompeii  iiave  sur- 
vived her  dreadful  fate,  but  how  one  may 
reail  into  the  silent  record  a  very  complete 
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story  by  means  of  the  life  and  oustoms  of  the; 
people  of  the  same  district  to-day.  This 
constant  illustration  of  Pompoian  lifo  and 
customs  by  contemporaneous  manners  and 
by  modern  survivals  of  habits  and  speech, 
lends  a  vivid  interest  to  the  story  while  it 
greatly  instructs  us.     It  is  a  good  book. 

Mark  Twain.  Travels  in  Ili.story.  Illustriiti'd. 
ICiiio,  pp.    170.     Now  York:    Harper  Sc   Uros.     :>0 

cent.s. 

McDonald,  Ktta  Blai.sdell,  and  Dalrympic, 
Julia.  Boris  in  Hussia.  Illustrated.  12nio,  pp. 
120.     Boston :    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    CO  cents. 

McPhcr.son,  LoKan  O.  Transportation  in 
Europe.  Map.  12itio,  pp.  285.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.  At  the  Villa  Rose.  Illus- 
trated. Pp.  322.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     SI. 50. 

I;Overs  of  detective  stories  will  be  delighted 
with  this  latest  book  from  Mr.  Mason.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  gaming  life  of  Aix-Ies- 
Bains,  the  Bohemian  character  of  the 
habituds  of  the  place,  and  the  fascination  of 
the  game  itself,  are  all  reproduced. 

A  revolting  murder  is  committed  at  the 
Villa  Rose,  involving  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl  in  a  network  of  siispicion.  Her  lover, 
convinced  of  her  innocence,  persuades  the 
great  Hanaud  to  undertake  the  case,  and 
there  follows  a  thrilling  chain  of  incidents 
and  startling  circumstances  which  holds  the 
reader  with  absorbing  interest  until  the  final 
solution  of  the  mystery.  Jealousy,  greed, 
ambition,  and  love — all  play  important  parts 
in  the  development  of  the  story,  and  the 
contrast  between  real  and  amateur  detective 
work  is  sharply  drawn. 

Maxim,  Hudson.  The  Science  of  Poetry  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Language.  Illustrations  by 
William  Oberhardt.  Pp.  294.  New  York;  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.     $2.50. 

From  the  time  when  Horace  wrote  poeti- 
cally of  poetry  in  his  immortal  "  Ars  Poetica," 
down  to  the  days  when  Rosenkranz  and 
Zimmerman  produced  universal  histories  of 
poetry,  the  efforts  of  thinkers  to  descant  on 
this  branch  of  literary  esthetics  have  been 
continuous.  The  dissertations  have  been  so 
nimierous  that  originality  of  treatment  might 
now  seem  impossible.  The  author  of  the 
present  treatise,  however,  at  least  proves 
that  the  topic  had  not  been  exhausted,  for 
he  has  produced  a  volume  Avhich  is  unique 
among  such  treatises.  The  mere  fact  of  his 
writing  such  a  work  is,  in  itself,  interesting; 
for,  apart  from  its  distinctive  merits,  it  gives 
new  evidence  of  the  versatility  which 
so  frequently  characterizes  high  intel- 
lectual talents.  In  a  memorable  dictum, 
Macaulay  averred  of  Lord  John  Russell  that 
there  was  noth.ing  which  that  nobleman 
would  not  readily  undertake;  ''  from  an  opera- 
tion for  stone  to  the  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet."  Michelangelo  excelled  alike  as 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  That  an 
eminent  scientific  inventor  should  appear 
as  an  expert  critic  of  poetics  will,  undoubt- 
edly, surprize  many  minds;  but  many  others 
will  remember  how  philosophers  have  come 
to  recognize  it  as  axiomatic  that  men  of 
large  capacity  are  capable  of  varying  their 
achievements  according  to  volition  in  many 
directions. 

Mr.  Hudson  Maxim's  treatise  is  character- 
ized by  certain  quahties  which  will  render  it 
a  bibliothecal  rarity.  For  it  is  not  a  mere 
reverberation  of  previous  critiques.  There 
are,  indeed,  in  these  pages,  sonorous  echoes 
of  the  sentiments,  opinions,  and  animadver- 
sions of  antecedent  writers,  but  we  are 
treated  to  vivid  and  racy  criticisms  of  the 
critics.     Many  a  sentence  is  launched  like 


Where  Other  Clothes  Are  Weak— 

Around  the  shoulders  and  neck  —  and   in  parts   unseen,   where  shape 
is  made  substantial— lies  the  strength  of  Adler-Rochester  Clothes. 


You  get  higher  grade  woolens  in  Adler- 
Roche.ster.s  than  are  offered  in  any  other 
clothes.     And  it  is  the  grade  of  wool  in 
materials,   ratlier  than  that  they're  "a//- 
wool, ' '  that  gives  the  desired  appearance 


and  durability.  In  Adler-Rochesters,  too, 
you  get  fit  and  workmanship  that  are 
pre-e))iinently  llie finest — .style  that  is  the 
most  aHt/if>ritc:itive~snt).s.laction  such  as 
clothes  rarely  give. 


ADLER.R0CHESTER.CLOTHES 


There  is  a  merchant  in  your  town  who 
sells  Adler-Rochester  Clothes. 

His  stock  is  made  up  of  garments  of 
the  latest  cut,  in  the  season's  most  fash- 
ionable patterns  and  shades. 

You  should  know  this  merchant.  One 
visit  to  his  store — a  single  inspection  of 
his  stock— will  prove  to  you  the  wisdom 
of  wearing  Adler  -  Rochester  clothes. 
They  sell  at  the  prices  of  the  ordinarily 
good,.  ' 

The  dijference  in  clothes,  is  shown  in 


our    Style    Book.     It  pictures  the  most 
authoritative  Fall  and  Winter  styles. 

And  through  it  you  may  learn  how  the 
finest  first-grade  clothes  are  made,  aiid 
why  no  man  can  afford  less. 

A  Postal  Brings  this  Real 

Style  Book 

You  can't  help  but  profit  from  it.  Your 
appearance  deserves  that  you  know  its 
facts.     So  write  today  for  lidition  K. 


L.  ADLER,  BROS.  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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\       A  product  of 
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Fisher  factory 


Typewriter 

OoM  on  approval 

Guaranieed 
One 


"pHOUSANDS   of    letters    from 
professional  and  l)nsiness  men 
testify  that  the  "  Bennett  "    completely  satisfies 
their  requirements— saves  their  time,  also  doubles  their 
efficiency  and  output  of  their  work.    The  publisllers  of  this  maga- 
zine endorse  every  claim  madeforthe  "  Bennett."    The  "  Bennett"  com- 
bines all  the  advantages  and  efficiency  of  the  higher  priced  typewriters,    without 
their  complicated  mechanism.     It  has  the  standard  keyboard  and  is  the  only  low  priced 
and  portable  typewriter  that  writes  through  a  riblxjn.    (Size  2x5xU  inches — Weight  in  case  V4 
pounds.)      Sent  express  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.     If  the  "Bennett"  does  not  wholly 
meet  your  requirements,  and  is  i-etnrned  witliin  ten   days  of  its  receipt  by  yon,  your  money,  less  express 
charges,will  be  refunded.     »E\n  IVAMR  AlfO  AODRKSS  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

A.qents  %ca,nted,  for  a  fe'w  utifilletl  territories.     Inquire  price  in  foreJL'n  countries 

R.  K.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY.  366  Broadway.    New  York,  U.S.  A. 
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a  Maxim  torpedo  against  the  whole  fabric  of 
some  time-honored  fashion  in  literary  opinion. 
Especially  notable  is  the  elaborate  disserta- 
tion, sparkling  with  epigrams  and  lucid  in 
logical  demonstration,  concerning  the  cen- 
tral problem  that  has  challenged  thinkers 
through  the  ages — "What  is  Poetry?  The 
discussion  of  this  crucial  question  of  itself 
imparts  value  to  the  work. 

Another  feature  distinguishes  the  volume 
from  other  treatises.  The  author  excels 
in  the  categorical  direction.  He  propounds 
certain  questions  v/hich  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
answered  only  in  foggy  and  obscurantist 
ways.  Mr.  Maxun  claims  that  he  is  the  first 
writer  to  answer  scientifically  not  fewer  than 
eighteen  all-important  questions  relating  to 
sound  and  its  properties,  to  articulate  speech, 
to  the  true  scientific  definition  of  verse,  to 
metaphoric  values,  to  the  philosophy  of 
sublimity,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Maxim  evidently  comprehends  the 
scope  of  literarj'  polarity,  as  many  an  author 
does  not,  for  he  discriminates  with  precision 
between  the  positive  and  the  negative, 
taking  pains  to  make  the  student  under- 
stand what  poetrj'  is  not,  as  well  as  what  it  is, 
and  claiming  that  Shakespeare  came  nearer 
than  anj'  other  man  to  an  adequate  explana- 
tion of  what  it  really  is.  It  is  somewhat 
startling  to  find  a  foremost  scientist  affirm- 
ing that  poetry  has  a  stronger  hold  on  us 
than  science  itself.  With  refreshing  frank- 
ness, Mr.  Maxim  apotheosizes  poetry  as  the 
wonder-science  which  we  inherit  from  the 
long  ages,  and  which  is  stronger  in  us  than 
the  new-born  science  of  reason. 

But  the  chief  charm  of  the  literary  feat, 
for  most  readers,  may  be  found  in  the  plunges 
made  by  the  author  himself  into  poetical 
composition.  Several  of  his  effusions  diver- 
sify his  chapters,  each  having  been  written 
to  enforce  some  critical  principle.  The  fol- 
lowing, entitled  "Shadows  of  Dawn,"  may 
surely  be  regarded  as  luminous  with  the 
genuine  glow  of  Parnassus.  It  indicates 
how  deeply  this  representative  of  science 
has  dnink  of  the  Pierian  spring: 

A  whir  of  dust  is  sweeping  the  hill, 

Between  the  gray  dawn  and  the  huge  black 

mill. 
There's  a  drift  of  rags  and  of  skinny  bones. 
With  skeleton  feet  on  the  ruthless  stones. 
What   specters   are    these   in   the   witching 

light— 
This  ghostly  rear-guard  of  the  night. 
Wearily  treading  the  trail  of  the  dark, 
Arousing  the  mom  before  the  lark? 
What  wights  are  they,  so  gaunt  and  lean. 
With  lagging  pace  and  drowsy  mien, 
Who  under  the  dim  lamp's  flickering  glow 
Wind  into  the  cavernous  mill  below? 
A  sortie  of  ghouls  aloose  from  the  tomb, 
Or'  a  rabble  of  wraiths  begot  of  the  gloom? 
No — goblins    and   ghouls    such    task    would 

shirk — 
It  is  only  the  children  going  to  work. 

The  full-page  illustrations,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, so  many  concrete  poems  in  light  and 
shade,  form  and  expression,  are  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  the  text. 

Monroe,  Will  S.  Bohemia  and  the  Czechs — 
The  Ili.story,  People,  Institutions,  and  the  (ieog- 
raphy  of  the  Kingdom,  Together  with  Accounts  of 
Moravia  and  Silesia.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  488. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

Moody,  Charles  Stuart  (M.D.).  Backwoods 
Surgery  and  Medicine.  16mo,  pp.  100.  New  York; 
Outing  Publishing  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Moors,  J.  H.  With  Stevenson  in  Samoa.  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo,  pp.  2,30.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co. 

Mr.  Moors  was  a  business  man  at  Apia, 

in  Samoa,  when  Stevenson  took  up  his  home 
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OU  see  here  the  lightest  a  c 
simplest  suction  cleaiii 
ever  designed. 

1. — is  the  motor — not  a  "stock"  motor,  but  one  k 
expressly  to  operate  the  powerful  suction  fan  towl 
it  is  directly  connected,  under  " 

2. — a  suction  fan  which  embodies  the  best  cd 
that  was  learned  in  two  years  of  steady,  sciei  & 
experiment. 

3. — is  the  suction  nozzle  which  is  pushed  oveiJi 
surface  to  be  cleaned — or  to  which  can  be  attach  i 
twelve  foot  hose  for  high  wall,  drapery  and  uphol'  " 
cleaning. 


I 


77ii»  is  a  reduced  reproduction  to  show  detail. 
The  actual  height  of  the  machine  is  12  inches. 


Nothing  to  Wear  Out 

There  are  no  gears,    no    diaphragms,    no   va 
Nothing  to  wear  or  to  jiggle  loose. 

The  complete  machine  weighs  but  ten  pound9-| 
pounds  less  than  the  average  carpet  sweeper. 

All  that  any  vacuum  cleaner  or  suction  cleaner  « 
do,  this  one  does.  And  it  does,  besides,  some  tl  c 
which  no  other  machine  can  do. 

You  can,  for  example,  use  this  'Richmowd'  Sui  a 
Cleaner  either  wzi/t  or  without  the  hose. 

For  use  with  the  hose,  we  furnish,  special  too. 
cleaning  portieres,  walls,  books,  bedding,  uphols  :j 
clothing,  hats. 


For  Hair    Drying 

Also  a  special  attachment  for  hair  drying-,  pillow  reno- 
vating, etc 

The  hose  attachment  slides  on  and  off  with  the  same  ease 
that  your  foot  slides  into  an  easy  slipper. 

Slip  on  the  hose  and  the  ten-pound  "Richmond"  rivals 
any  machine — no  matter  how  much  it  weighs  or  how  much 
it  costs. 

Slip  off  the  hose,  and  you  have  a  floor  machine  which 
weighs  two  pounds  less  than  an  ordinary  carpet  sweeper — 
which  sweeps  on  both  forward  and  backward  strokes  and 
glides  over  the  floor  without  pressure. 

Advantage  of  Light  Weight 

The  "Richmond"  Suction  Cleaner  enables  you,  now  for 
the  first  time,  to  clean  by  electricity  without  lugrging  a 
sixty  to  eighty  pound  machine  from  room  to  room — up- 
stairs and  down. 

It  represents  as  great  an  advance  over  heavyweight 
vacuum  cleaners  as  these  cleaners  represented  over  brooms 
and  carpet  sweepers. 

But  light  weight  and  easy  operation  are  but  two  of  the 
"Richmond's"  exclusive  superiorities.  There  aie  many 
more. 

The  Vibrating  Brush 

There  is,  for  example,  the  vibrating  brush,  which  you  find 
in  no  other  machine. 

This  brush  fits  in  the  floor  nozzle  of  the  "Richmond." 
It  vibrates  at  the  rate  of  10,000  times  a  minute.  Not  a 
rotary  motion  to  wear  the  carpet,  but  a  light  up-and- 
down  tapping  motion. 

Taps  Out  the  Dirt 

The  vibrating  brush  taps  the  caked  dirt  out  of  the  carpets 
and  fabrics  which  no  other  machine  could  clean. 

The  brush  slips  in  or  out,  without  the  use  of  tools.  It  is 
but  the  work  of  ten  seconds  to  take  it  out  or  put  it  in. 

And  without  the  brush  the  "Richmond"  will  do  all  that 
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any  machine— vacuum  or  suction — can  possibly  do  wi 
working  injury  to  even  the  finest  fabric. 

Simplest  Construction 

We  could  multiply  comparisons  endlessly. 

But  without  saying  more,  you  can  judge   our  confi 
in  the  "Richmond"  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  only  1 
it  with  the  broadest  possible  guarantee,  but  we  givif 
besides  a  full  year  to  pay  for  it. 

Saves  Its  Own  Cost 

If  convenience  and  perfect  cleanliness  were  worth 
ing:  if  it  were  worth  nothing  to  put  an  end  to  the  i 
aches  of  sweeping;  to   the   drudgery   of  dusting;  v 
bugbear  of  annual  house-cleaning — if  all  these  were  '1 
nothing,  remember  this:  The"RlCHMOND"  Suction  CI  li 
will  pay  its  own  cost  and  Earn  you  a  Profit  besides 
the  actual  month-to-month  money  it  saves. 

Guaranteed  One  Year 

Surely  you  must  see  that  the  "Richmond"  Su  j 
Cleaner  must  give  perfect  service,  perfect  satisfactiot  j 
after  day,  month  after  month,  else  we  could  not  affor  ( 
offer.    Snip  out  the  dollar  coupon  and  send  today  to 

RICHMOND  SALES  CO.,  n'I5^^yS^  I 


Manufactured  Exclusively  for  the  RICHMOND  SALES  C  ' 

By  The  M^Crum-Howell  Ccji 

Park  Ave.  and  41st  St.,  New  York 

Manufacturers  of 

"BirHMOND"  Boilers  and  Radiators  '"Richmond"  EnamI 
Ware,  BathTubs,  Sinks  Lavatories, "Richmond"  Suds  MakI 
"Richmond"  Concealed  Transom  Lifts,  and  "Richmo| 
Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems. 

Five        f  Two  at  Unlontown,  Pa.— One  at  Norwich,  0) 
Factories  \  —One  at  Racine,  Wis.— One  at  Chicago,  111.  j 

Inquiries  regarding  built-ln-the-honse  Vacuum  Ole  _ 
systems  should  be  addressed  to   The  MoOrum-Howell 
New  York  and  Chicago. 


Mortgage  Securities   Cashed 
On  Short  Notice 


Our  Doubly  Secured  Certificates  yielding 
6%  per  annum  and  safeguarded  by  First 
Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  will  he  cashed  at 
any  time  on  short  notice  hy  this  institution. 

Issued  for  either  small  or  large  amounts. 
IVritefor  booklet  "£  "  ixihich  explains  fully. 

CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON,   MISS. 

THE  BANK  THAT  PAYS  S/X  PER  CENT        u 
ON  DOUBLY  SECURED  CEPT/F/CATES  ~f( 


Save  Air  Molstene. 


■> 


Prevents    Headacll 


Colds.  Catarrh  and  Pneumoij 
and  Saves  Furniture.  Piano*,] 
tures,  etc.,  from  shrinking  and  (  i 
injr  by  keepinc  the  air  moist  I 
wholesome.  Simply  fill  moisl 
with  water  and  place  on  back  o'l 
steam  or  hot  water  Radiator  ol 
sight,  where  it  works  ten  years fil 
expense. 

30  <J»y»'  trial :  Use  the  Savo 
and  if  you  do  not  find  it  as  repre 
advise  us  and  your  money  will  1 

'^~'~~^^  funded.     Price,  $2.00. 

OrJtr  to-J,t)\  or  tvritc  for  FREE  booklet 

Savo  Mannfacturins  Co.,Dept.C,368  L59th  St.,CUc 


Price  $2.00 


Our  realprs  are  a.sked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrary  Diokst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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One  Dollar 


Puts  the 


Richmond  Suction  Cleaner 
in  Your  Home 


One  Dollar  puts  the  "Richmond"  Suction  Cleaner  in  your  home. 

One  Dollar  forever  frees  you  from  brooms,  mops  and  dusters — and  the  backaches 
d  drudgery  they  bring. 

One  Dollar  forever  stops  the  expense  and  the  nuisance  of  Spring  and  Fall  house 
aning. 

One  Dollar  enables  you  to  do,  easily,  by  electricity,  the  worst  work  a  woman  has  to  do. 

And  One  Dollar  is  the  only  cash  outlay. 

It  will  bring  you  the  "Richmond"  Suction  Cleaner  complete — ready  for  instant  use. 

The  balance  you  pay  for  month  by  month  out  of  the  actual  money  you  save. 

For  Vacuum  Cleaning  is  the  greatest  of  all  household  economies. 

You  are   paying   the   price   of  a  suction  cleaner,   right   now — whether  you   have 
e  or  not. 

You  are  paying  its  price  out  in  twice-a-year  house  cleaning 
me — for  a  "Richmond"  makes  house-cleaning  needless. 

You  are  paying  its  price  out — many  times  over — in  the  hard 
>or  of  sweeping  and  dusting  which  the  "Richmond"  makes 
necessary. 

You  are  paying  its  price  out  again  and  again  in  the  damage 
lich  dust  does  to  your  furniture,  to  your  carpets,  to  y^ur 
igings,  to  your  clothing — to  YOU. 

You  are  paying  the  price  of  a  "Richmond"  when  a  single 
lar  would  save  the  waste. 


Limited  Offer 

The  Dollar  Offer  is  limited.  It  is 
de  to  show  our  unbounded  confi- 
ace  in  the  "Richmond". 

But  by  its  very  liberality,  it  is  bound 
swamp   the   factory.     And   when 

-.  limit   of  factory  output  is  reached, 

e  offer  must   be   with- 

iwn. 

So  send  the  coupon  today 
die  the  opportunity  is  still 
urs !      Don't   wait.      Do   it 


CO 


THE  RICHMOND  SALES  CO.. 
Dept.  42,    1 60  Broadway,  New  Vork  City 

I   hereby  order   one  '  Kichmond"  Suction   Cleaner, 
complete  with  the  following  attachments: 
1  Hose  Attachment  Shoe  1  Felt-faced  Floor  Tool 

\  12-ft.  covered  Suction  Hose    1  Adjustable  Wall  Brush 
1  Book  and  Wall  Brush  1  30-tt.  Electrical  Cord 

1 10-ln.  Drapery  Tool  1  Complete  Hair  Drying 

1  3-ln.  Suction  Tool  Attachment 

—for  which  I  agree  to  pay  to  your  order.  $1.00  here 
with  and  »6.00  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  next 
twelve  consecutive  mont'is.  Title  to  be  given  me  when 
full  amount  Is  paid. 


Name 


Address 


For  ashes  or  garbage  last  for 


can    will 
years 

Stands  hard  knocks.    Fire  and  rust  proof.   Looks  neat.  Wi 
Clean  and  sanitary.     Here  are  the  reasons  why 


not  leak. 


One-piece  lid  — fitting  over    outside    edge -no    rain    gets 

no  odors  get  out , 

Heavy  steel  bands — riveted,  not  soldered 

Two  inch  corrugations — greatest  strength 

One-piece  body — no  wooden  strips — no  braces 

One-piece  bottom,  resting  on  rim,  tested  to  hold  water. . . . 


^Witt's 


corrugated  galvanized  steel  cans  and  pails  are  made  in  three 
sizes  each.     If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will,  direct. 

Tbe  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K 


there.  The  two  nicn  mot  alrno.st  at  once, 
lui'l  till  Steven.son'.s  dcuth  remairic»l  friends. 
Mr.  MoorH  was  often  of  practical  as.si.stance 
(()  Stevenson  in  business  matters.  He  gives 
interesting  (h^tails  of  the  building  of  Steven- 
son'.s  house  and  the  life  he  led  there  with  his 
large  and  varied  family.     The  man  of  letters 


I'rom  OUrott's  ■'  Georj^e  Eliol.  ' 

SOUTH    FARM,    OBOROB   ELIOT'.S    BIRTHPLACE. 

he  seems  not  to  have  fully  understood,  but 
Steven.son's  personality  as  a  neighbor  and 
companion  he  fully  appreciated.  The  various 
chapters  in  the  book  deal  with  Stevenson's 
home  life,  his  charm  as  a  host,  his  friends 
among  white  men  and  natives,  and  his  death. 
A  final  chapter,  entitled  "An  Appeal,"  begs 
that  friends  of  Stevenson  will  raise  funds 
with  which  to  construct  a  durable  pathway 


2118-24  Winchell  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O 

LOOK  FOR  THE  YfUOfV  IAB£L 
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From  Olcott's  '*  George  Eliot." 

ROBERT  EVANS,  GEORGE  ELIOT's  FATHER. 

The  original  of  "  Adam  Bede." 

to  the  neighboring  mountain  top  where 
Stevenson  lies  buried.  He  urges  further  tliat 
something  more  monumental  than  the  broad 
foundation  and  low  sarcophagus  be  erected 
above  the  body  of  the  novelist.  A  proper 
road  could  be  built  for  three  thousand 
dollars,  but  a  fund  should  be  set  apart  for 
its  maintenance.  The  little  book  gives  an 
agreeable  picture  of  the  man  and  his  life 
in  Samoa. 

Munn.  Charles  Clark.  The  Castle  Builders. 
12mo,  pp.  512.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Lothrop. 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     $1,50. 

Olcott,  Charles  S.  George  Eliot,  Scenes  and 
People  in  Her  Novels.  8vo,  pp.  231.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $2  net. 


It  is  quite  a  new  phase  of  criticism  to  at- 
tempt an  identification  of  an  author's  works 
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Are  You  Sure  that  the  Paper  You  Buy  for 
Business  Stationery  is  the  Best  at  Its  Price? 


The  "Eagle  A" 

will  appear  as  a  part 
of  the  Watermark  of 
the  following  Bond 
Papers: 

[   e@yiiP®Ki  ©®KiE) 
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^RSMOVE  BOW© 
Fabric  Bond 

yKUVERSAL  ©©ME) 


You  need  no  longer  guess  at  paper  values, 
you  can  be  certain — absolutely  positive — of 
getting  paper  of  100%  quality  if  you  make 
sure  that  the  Watermark  of  the  "Eagle  A" 
appears  in  all  Bond,  Linen,  and  Ledger 
Papers  that  you  buy. 


The  "Eagle  A"  Watermark  appears  m 
paper  of  proven  quality  and  known  worth. 
Look  for  the  "Eagle  A".  It  is  your  guide 
— your  index — to  papers  that  for  Quality, 
Finish  and  Durability  are  backed  by  the 
"Quality-Guarantee"  of  the  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of  Commercial  Paper  Jn  the 
World.  %  I 

Any  Paper  with  the  "Eagle  A"  Watermark 
is  the  best  paper  at  its  price.  Ther.e  are 
many.  One  for  every  business  use.  In- 
sist upon  having  an  "Eagle  A"  Papor. 


[      DERBY  BOKD 
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THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

is  but  one  of  the  Quality-Guaranteed  "Eagle  A" 
Papers.  Yet  it  is  the  first  choice  of  critical  paper- 
buyers,  because  of  its  supreme  printing  qualities,  and 
of  its  particular  fitness  to  represent  them  solidly  and 
clearly. 

"/  am  highly  satisfied  with  my  COUPON  BOND 
stationery,  and  will  certainly  recommend  it  to  any 
person  who  has  the  capacity  of  appreciating  the 
maximum  of  quality  in  correspondence  paper." 

—A.  H.  WIGHT,  Allentown.  Pa. 

Send  for  specimen  book  of  this  ideal  buiincM  paper — 
showing  printed,  lithographed  and  die-stamped  forms. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER   COMPANY 

, ,       19  MAIN  STREET  HOLYOKE.  MASS. 

29        il7  in  Holyoi*.  Mass..    2  in  Mittineatue.  Mass..    1  in  Huntington.  Mass..    2  in  Let.  Mass..   1  in 
{South  Lte    Mass..    I  in  Manchester.   Conn..    1  in  Unionvtlle.   Conn..   1  tn  Windsor  Locks.  Conn.. 
liilLLS   ( 2  in  Franklin,  Ohio.  I  in  De  Pere.  Wis. 


(LIVER   UPSET?    Try 
Huoyadi  Janos 


NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Unscrupulous      Druggists 


Which  Price? 

Retail  Store  price,  $45.00 

"Come-packt"        19.73 

Put  the  finished  sections 

together  and  save  over  half 

on  Quartered  While   Oak 


g  iilBI  I  llll'llllllS* 

ISO  other  handsome  pieces 
in  catalog  all  GUARAN- 
TEED. Write  today- 
Mailed  Free. 

Come-Packt  Fnmitlire  Co.,   1019  Edwin  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


WHY   WE 

CAN   PAY 

on  any  money  entrusted  to  us  and 
why  we  have  done  so  for  fifteen 
years  without  being  a  day  late  in 
mailing  dividend  checks  is  fully 
explained  in  a  handsome  booklet 
which  is  mailed  free  to  anyone 
interested. 

We  not  only  pay  5%,  but  money 
invested  with  us  is  always  payable 
the  day  you  ask  for  it. 

If  you  ha-ve  saved  or  if  you  are 
saving  money,  better  nvrite  for 
the  booklet  today. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


with  the  people  and  placiss  among  which 
they  were  written.  A  woman  like  George 
Eliot  may  have  used  a  great  many  lay  figures, 
or  even  models  for  her  pictures  of  character; 
but  caricatiu-e  on  the  one  hand  and  idealiza- 
tion on  the  other,  transformed  in  her  works, 
while  in  the  scenes  of  Warwickshire  she  saw 
and  painted  "  the  light  that  never  wa.s  on  sea 
or  land."  Nevertheless,  tliio  plea,sant  and 
readable  book  does  not  labor  to  keep  the 
author  of  the  "Mill  on  the  Floss"  too  strictly 
to  her  text.  It  is  instructive,  as  a  physical 
study,  to  see  how  she  used  her  materials; 
expanded,  emphasized  their  salient  points, 
and  rendered  them  artistically  perfect  and 
consistent.  She  lived  in  the  country  of 
Shakespeare,  and  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  the 
dramatist.  The  map  of  the  "George  EHot 
Country"  is,  at  least,  curious  and  interesting, 
while  a  good  deal  of  industry  and  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  in  identifying  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  her  eight  novels,  and 
portraits,  where  available,  are  appended. 
A  very  judicious  chapter  ic  added  on  "  George 
Eliot  and  Mr.  Lewes,"  while  the  concluding 
essay  on  the  "  AVomanliness  of  George  Eliot" 
will  certainly  serve  to  keep  alive  interest 
in  a  novelist  whose  style  of  fiction  has  been 
largely  superseded  by  sensational  stories 
of  adventure  and  improbability,  not  to  speak 
of  detective  narratives. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.  Waiden.  Illustrated  by 
Clifton  Johnson.  Small  8vo,  pp.  440.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  prepared  for  this  edition 
of  Thoreau's  chief  work,  thirty-five  photo- 
graphic illustrations,  in  part  from  Concord 
village,  but  mainly  from  Waiden  Pond  and 
other  points  in  the  Concord  neighborhood. 
They  have  been  chosen  with  much  appre- 
ciation of  their  relation  to  Thoreau's  memo- 
rable stay  at  Waiden  and  the  places  referred 
to  in  his  book.  Mr.  Johnson  contributes, 
also,  a  brief  introduction,  in  which  he  makes 
an  interesting  statement  as  to  the  history  of 
Thoreau's  house  after  he  abandoned  it.  It 
first  became  the  propertj'  of  a  Scotch  gar- 
dener, who  removed  it  to  a  place  on  what 
had  Vjeen  Thoreau's  famous  beanfield,  where, 
for  a  few  years,  it  served  as  his  cottage.  A 
farmer  afterward  bought  it,  mounting  it  on 
wheels,  and  transported  it  to  his  farm  three 
miles  north  of  the  pond,  "where  it  stood  for 
many  years  a  shelter  for  grain  and  l:.eaus  and 
a  favorite  haunt  of  scjuirrels  and  bluejays." 
Mr.  Johnson  does  not  say  whether  the  build- 
ing still  stands  there.  On  its  original  site, 
now  stands  a  cairn  of  stones,  made  larger 
each  year  by  bands  of  tourists  who  visit  the 
place  and  add  their  tributes.  The  land  still 
belongs  in  the  Emerson  family.  Slight 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  place  since 
Thoreau  lived  there,  its  woodland  character 
being  almost  as  complete  now  as  then. 

Trent,  William  P.  Longfellow  and  Other  Es- 
says. ]2mo,  pp.  244.  New  York;  Thomas  Y. 
(Yowell  &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  unveiling  of  a  bust  of  the  poet  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  gave  occasion  for  Pro- 
fessor Trent's  pleasing  appreciation  of  the 
author  of  "  Hiawatha,"  the  most  original  and, 
so  to  speak,  genuine  of  I^ongfellow's  works. 
Those  who  know  the  style  of  the  Columbia 
professor  will  be  gratified  by  his  book.  Other 
literary  works  and  topics  dealt  with  are: 
"The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  "Thackeray's 
Verse,"  "A  Talk  to  Would-be  Teachers," 
etc.  With  a  light  touch,  and  a  vein  of 
thought  never  obscure,  and  never  running 
to  grovmd  or  lost  in  the  clouds,  this  writer 
"pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way"  safely 
and  surely,  and  no  reader  can  be  puzzled  by 
his  views. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

IT  ix  hard  to  lift  ix  lyric  or  two  from  a 
sonnet  sequence  and  still  preserve  the 
charm  of  the  orijiinal  setting.  The  two 
poems  tliat  follow  arc  from  a  series  of  sonnets 
— forty-six  in  number — calle<i  "'Thysia;  An 
Elegy"  (Mitchell  Kennerley).  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  some  two  years  since,  dis- 
covered this  anonymous  sonnet-elegy  and 
wrote  about  it  in  The  Nineleenlh  Century. 
By  way  of  introduction  we  will  quote  a 
paragrapli  of  praise  from  Mr.  Harrison, 
altho  it  seems  to  us  to  have  the  pseudo- 
literary  style  of  a  pul^lisher's  notice: 

"Of  exquisite  quality,"  he  wrote  of  these 
sonnets.  "  There  is  in  them  a  poignant  ring, 
a  vivid  reality,  an  intense  realism,  which 
mark  them  off  from  all  Hterary  elegies  of 
any  kind.  And  lacing  the  consecration  of 
married  love  in  rare  form,  I  judge  them  to 
have  a  truly  unique  origin.  They  have  the 
pathos  inscribed  on  marble  in  the  best  Greek 
epitaphs.  To  my  ear,  their  language  has  a 
melody  and  a  purity  such  as  no  living  poet 
can  surpass." 

To  My  Song 
Bow  down,  my  song,  before  her  presence  high, 

In  that  far  world  where  you  mu.st  seek  her  now; 
Say  that  you  bring  to  her  no  sonnetry, 

But  plain-set  anguish  of  the  breast  or  brou  ; 
Say  that  on  earth  I  sang  to  her  alone, 

But  now,  while  in  her  heaven  she  sits  divine, 
Turning,  I  tell  the  world  my  bitter  moan. 

Bidding  it  share  its  hopes  and  griefs  with  mine, 
"Versing  not  what  I  would  but  what  I  must. 

Wail  of  the  wind  or  sobbing  of  the  wave: 
Ah!  say  you  raised  my  bowed  head  from  the  dust, 

And  held  me  backward  from  a  wilful  grave; 
Say  this,  and  her  sweet  pity  will  approve. 
And  bind  yet  closer  her  dear  bond  of  love. 

"Twin  Songs  There  Are" 

Twin  songs  there  are,  of  joyance,  or  of  paui, 

One  of  the  morning  lark  in  midmost  sky. 
When  falls  to  earth  a  mist,  a  silver  rain, 

A  glittering  cascade  of  melody; 
And  mead  and  wold  and  the  wide  heaven  rejoice. 

And  praise  the  Maker;    but  alone  I  kneel 
In  sorrowing  prayer.     Then  wanes  the  day;  a  Voice 

Trembles  along  the  dusk,  till  peal  on  peal 
It  pierces  every  living  heart  that  hears. 

Pierces  and  burns  and  purifies  like  fire; 
Again  I  kneel  under  the  starry  spheres. 

And  all  my  soul  seems  healed  and  lifted  higher. 
Nor  could  that  jubilant  song  of  day  prevail 
Like  thine  of  tender  grief,  O  nightingale! 

Posthumous  verse,  discovered  in  old 
blank-books  or  on  the  fly-leaves  and  mar- 
gins of  stray  volumes,  usually  imposes  upon 
us  a  record  of  the  dull  moments  of  bright 
men.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  printed 
m  Everybody's.  "The  Crucible"  was  found 
in  one  of  O.  Henry's  note-books  shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  and  would  do 
credit  to  a  professional  poet: 

The  Crucible 

By  O.  Henry 

Hard  ye  may  be  in  the  tumult, 

Red  to  your  battle  hilts, 
Blow  give  for  blow  in  the  foray, 

Cunninglj'  ride  in  the  tilts; 
But  when  the  roaring  is  ended, 

Tenderly,  unbeguiled. 
Turn  to  a  woman  a  woman's 

Heart,  and  a  child's  to  a  child. 

Test  of  the  man,  if  his  worth  be 
1  In  accord  with  the  ultimate  plan. 

That  he  be  not,  to  his  marring, 

Always  and  utterly  man; 
That  he  bring  out  of  the  tumult. 

Fitter  and  undefiled, 
To  woman  the  heart  of  a  woman, 

To  children  the  heart  of  a  child. 

Good  when  the  bugles  are  ranting 
It  is  to  be  iron  and  fire; 
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SEND  A  NIBHT  LETTER 


The  Western  Union's  "Night  Letter"  service 
to  those  whose  duties  take  them  from  home,  and 
to  those  left  at  home,  is  a  great  comfort. 

The  absent  one  is  enabled  to  keep  in  inti- 
mate touch  with  home  affairs,  letters  by  wire 
reaching  him  anywhere  overnight — or  sent  by 
him  ^vith  equal  dispatch. 

Abbreviation  is  unnecessary,  the  new  "Night 
Letter"  permitting  the  sending  of  fifty  words  at 
the  rate  of  a  ten-'word  day  message. 

"Night  Letters"  maybe  sent  or  telephoned 
to  the  nearest  Western  Union  office  any  time  of 
the  day  until  midnight. 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Prompt,  Efficient,  Popular  Service. 


Ile:il  Estate  First  Mort^a^rc  Bonds 

secured  by  productive  farm  lands  or  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  'well-iniproved  property. 
Miiiiicipni  Bonds 

yielding  4%  to  h%,  secured  by  direct  taxation  on 
the  prosperous  "Middle  West."  Securities  backed 
by  experience  and  capital.  Ask  for  Circular  E64 
and  Booklet  "D"   explainins:. 

COMMERCE  TRUST  COMPANY 
Capital  One  Million.   Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Price 

$12.00 

AT  FACTORY 


This  Cabinet  r'""* 


I  0»k,  fin; 

islied   golden,    44"    long,    24" 

wide,  has  drawers,  extension 

slide,    roil  front,    paper 

cabinet,  etc.,  as  shown. 

We  sell   it    at    a    low 

price  to  introduce  our 

<»Uice    Furniture— 

Desks,  Chairs,    Tables, 

Files,  Book  Cases,  etc 

Ask  for  prices    and 

Catalog  No.  233. 

WE    MAKE     GOOD 

Upholstered  Furniture 

Turkish  and  Odd  Rockers,  Parlor 
lindLibrarySuit68,Davenports  and  Couches  in  Oak  and 
jMahogan^,  Plandera,  miasioa  aail  re^lar.  Covered  to  best  Itather 
money  wlUbuy — every  piece  guar&oteed.  Ask  for  prioes  mod  Catalog  No.   433. 

E.  H.  STAFFORD  MFG.  CO.,  242  Adams  SI.,  Chlcaao,  III. 


"Order  i«  Heaven's  First  Law" 

Keep   your  important   papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled   so  .vou   can    instantly   lay   your 
hands  on  them,     tise  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  best        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  NI.IOARA  CMP  CO.,  Hew  York 


BUNIONS  J^a'ffi 

Enlarged  Joints  Redoced  and 
Toei  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDT'S  (Patent)  "Perfec- 
tion "TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  night  without  inconven- 
ience, with  auxiliary  appliances  for 
day  use.  Sent  on  approval.  Money 
refunded  if  not  as  represented. 
Use  My  Improved  Instep  Arch  Snp- 
_  porter  for  "Flat  Foot"  and  broken- 
down  instep.  Tell  me  your  foot  troubles.  It  will  ease  your 
mind ;  I  will  ease  your  feet.  Send  outline  of  foot.  Full 
particulars,  and  advice  FREE,  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist 
Dept.  V.  H.  163  W.  23rd  Street,  New  Yorit 
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The   Source 
and  the    Summit 

A  river-reed  first  tempted  man's 
musical  ingenuity.  Between 
those  notesof  primitive  fashion- 
ing and  the  modern  Piano-forte 
lies  the  whole  history  of  music. 
In 


/ 
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art  has  the  final  word: 

Here  is  tone-mobile,  full  of  color,  poetic — entirely  beautiful.  Here 
is  action  of  a  ductility  and  grace  inspiring  to  the  most  diffident  touch. 

The  finer  tone-development  met  in  the  Baldwin  is  due  to  a  manufac- 
turing strength  unique  in  piano-making — 

Stern  principles  of  selection  animated  by  a  lavish  command  of  the 
best — upon  such  a  ruling  is  every  Baldwin  built. 

From  the  artistic  view-point  the  Baldwin  Piano  dominates,  without 
rival,  the  fast-narrowing  group  of  instruments  worth}- of  being  compared 
with  it. 

THE  BAI^DWIN  CATAI^OGUE,  thoroughly  comprehensive  and  illustrated 
with    elegance,    will    l)e    sent   upon    request    to    nearest    representative. 


Chicago 

262  Wabash  Ave. 

New  York 

8  E.  34th  Street 
Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penna  St. 


CINCINNATI 

Louisville  Boston 

425  S.  Fourth  Ave.  49  Huntington  Ave. 


St.  I,ouis 
1013  Olive  Street 
San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 
Denver 
1626  California  St. 


Good 


Service 


The  whole  plan  of  Whitman's  Agencies,  covering  the  continent,  means  just  this — 
that  you  get  these  perfect  chocolates  and  confections  ser-fed  perfectly.  Our  agent  is  not 
simply  a  dealer.  He  is  careful,  interested  and  always  responsible  for  every  package  of 
Whitman's  that  he  sells. 

Our  sales  agents,  everywhere,  get  the  sealed  packages  direct  from  us  and  sell  them 
promptly.      Any  package  that  is  not  sold  while  it  is  perfectly  fresh  is  returned  to  us. 

Inside  every  package  is  this  personal  message  to  the  friend  who  buys  it — a  message 
that  means  just  what  it  says.      We  very  seldom  are  called  on  to  replace  a  package  that 

ir  disappointed  a  purchaser.      Then    we   make   the 
ith  pleasure  and  thanks  for  the  opportunity. 

Ask  for  the  Fussy  Package  — 
chocolates  (hard  and  nut  centres)  at  ;?1.00 
the  pound;  our  Superb  Extra  Chocolates 
at  80  cents  a  pound;  Chocolate  Mara- 
schino Cherries,  50  cents  a  box;  Honey 
White  Nougat,  50  cents  a  box.  Sent 
postpaid  where  we  have  no  agent.  Write 
for  booklet  ''''Suggestions,^^  describing  tlie 
Whitman  Seri)ice  and  Specialties. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc. 

Eslabliihed  1842        PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman's  fiisfantaneous  Chocolate. 


Good  to  be  oak  in  the  foray, 

Ice  to  a  guilty  desire. 
But  when  the  battle  is  over 

(Marvel  and  wonder  the  while) 
Give  to  a  woman  a  woman's 

Heart,  and  a  child's  to  a  child. 

Michael  He.scltine,  in  the  London  Nation, 
has  wisely  touched  a  theme  that  comes 
within  the  common  experience  of  all.  His 
verses  suggest  the  familiar  and  poignant 
lines  of  Charles  Jjamb: 


.\11,  all  are  gone, 


"  All  are  departed; 
the  old  familiar  faces." 


Coming  Back 

By  Michael  Heselti.xe. 

White  fingers  from  the  mist-enchanted  meads 
Beckon  us  home,   the  day  dies,  and  is  still; 

Softly  clear  Itchen  sways  his  long-haired  weeds; 
Cool  darkness  wraps  our  green  oft-trodden  hill. 

To-day  we  marveled  at  five  hundred  years 
Caught  in  the  mirror  of  an  afternoon. 

The  round  of  playtime,  worktime,  friendship,  tears. 
The  glorious  haste  we  shared,  and  lost  too  soon. 

We  trace  again  witli  slow  memorial  feet 

Grey  paven  court  and  cloister,  Chapel,  School, 

New  laughter  sounds  about  us  through  the  street, 
A  new  year's  leaves  droop  to  the  mill-stream's 
pool. 

Deep-carven  names,  proud  words  above  the  dead. 
Stones  dark  with  fallen  honey  from  the  limes. 

Sun-shadows  on  the  grass,  roofs  burnt  to  red 
In  ancient  sunsets  musical  with  chimes. 

These  call  us  back:   but  they  who  filled  our  days 
Have  passed  on  elder,  farther  journeyings; 

Onlj'  we  take  for  heritage  old  ways. 

Old  scents,  old  sounds,  slight  and  unchangeful 
things. 

"Now  in  honesty,"  said  Carlyle  to  Richard 
Milnes,  "what  is  the  use  of  putting  your 
accusative  before  the  verb,  and  otherwise 
entangling  the  syntax;  if  there  really  is  an 
image  of  any  object — thought  or  anything 
within  you,  for  God's  sake  let  me  have  it 
the  shortest  way  and  I  will  so  cheerfully 
excuse  the  omission  of  the  jingle  at  tlie  end." 
The  best  part  of  this  typical  bit  of  Carlylese 
scoldii^  applies  directly  to  "Love's 
Coining,"  printed  in  the  current  Harjyer's. 
Such  grammatical  inversions  and  errors  as 
■'me  to  learn"  ("me  to  teach,"  would  have 
been  better),  "my  pillow  he,"  "not  knowing 
him  who  he,"  "did  he  bring,"  are  simply 
signs  of  ignorance  or  slovenliness. 

Yet,  if  we  assay  these  twisted  lines  for 
poetry  we  can  find  a  few  grains  of  gold. 

Love's  Coining 

By  .\m£lie  Troubetzkoy 
I 

When  I  was  young,  and  wanton,  wide-eyed  Life 
Teased  me  from  sleeping.  Love  himself  did  come 
Me  to  console  and  learn  to  dream  awake. 
With  heavenly  toys  my  pillow  he  bestrewed, 
Gifts  of  Dame  Venus  in  his  babyhood: 
The  little  mirror  that  had  held  her  face, 
A  golden  shoe  that  Pegasus  had  cast; 
One  of  her  dove's  bright  plumes:   an  iriseJ  edge 
Broke  from  the  shell  she  lay  in  at  her  birth; 
A  rose  kissed  open  by  immortal  lips. 
All  night  I  with  the  pretty  baubles  played. 
Then    asked    his   name,  not  knowing  him    who 
he  was. 
•  ■  I  am  First  Love,"  quoth  he,  and  straightway  fled. 

II 

Youth  with  First  Love  was  gone  and  Life  asleep, 
But  I  lay  wakeful,  lonely  even  for  dreams, 
When  one  came  suddenly,  like  a  serving  king, 
.\n(i  smoothed  my  pillow.     Wonderful  his  eyes 
.\s  wiiUer  waters  that  enfold  a  star. 
No  baubles  did  he  bring  nor  any  rose. 
But  for  a  scepter  held  a  branch  of  thorns 
Thick  studded  as  with  rtibies.     Trembling  sore, 

"Kind    Lord,"   I    tiuestioned,  "who   art    thou    in 
truth?" 
Then  did  he  bend  his  scepter  to  my  breast: 

"I  am  Last  Love,"  he  said,  "and  I  remain." 


fi 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

MAYOR    GAYNOR'S    OWN    STORY 

A^THILE  Mayor  (Jayiior  had  no  siis- 
•  ^  picion  of  coiniiif;  evil  whon  ho 
boarded  the  Kaiaer  Wilhelm  der  Grosse, 
that  bright  August  morning,  yet  he  dechires: 
"I  was  not  surprized  wiieu  I  reahzed  that  I 
was  shot."  In  fact,  as  he  says  in  a  hitter  to 
his  sister  (published  and  copyrighted  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post),  so  persistent  had 
been  the  anonymous  threats  and  warnings, 
that  he  had  reluctantly  given  up  his  walks 
over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Writing  from 
his  Hoboken  sick-bed,  the  Mayor  vividly 
describes  his  sensations  when  struck  by  the 
bullet  of  the  Avould-be  assassin. 

Altho  Mayor  Gaynor  has  not  read  an 
account  of  the  shooting,  nor  has  he  been  told 
exactly  what  happened,  his  own  accovmt  is, 
probably,  the  most  detailed  one  thus  for 
appearing  in  print.     We  read  in  part: 

I  was  standing  on  the  deck  talking  with 
Commissioners  Thompson,  Lederle,  Ed- 
wards, Corporation  Counsel  Watson,  my 
secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Adamson,  and  sev- 
eral friends,  who  had  come  aboard  to  see 
me  ofif.  Mr.  Montt,  President  of  Chile,  and 
Mrs.  Montt,  had  just  passed  by,  and  I  had 
spoken  a  few  words  with  them.  Mr.  Adam- 
son  pointed  out  that  the  ship  was  drest 
with  flags  for  me,  but  I  said  I  did  not  thinl; 
it  could  be  for  me.  My  next  consciousness 
was  of  a  terrible  metallic  roar  in  my  head. 
It  filled  my  head,  which  seemed  as  the 
it  would  burst  open.  It  swelled  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  and  then  fell,  and  then  rose  again, 
and  so  alternated  until  it  subsided  into  a 
continuoiis  buzz.  It  was  sickening,  but  my 
stomach  did  not  give  way.  I  was,  mean- 
while, entirely  sightless. 

I  do  not  think  1  fell,  for  when  I  became 
conscious  I  was  on  my  feet.  I  suppose  they 
saved  me  from  falling,  and  they  were  sup- 
porting me.  My  sight  gradually  returned, 
so  that  after  a  while  I  could  see  the  deck 
and  the  outlines  of  the  crowd  around  me. 
I  became  conscious  that  I  was  choking. 
Blood  was  coming  from  my  mouth,  and  I 
tried  all  I  could  to  swallow  it  so  those  around 
me  would  not  see  it.  But  I  found  I  could 
not  swallow,  and  then  knew  my  throat  was 
hurt.  It  seemed  as  tho  it  were  dis- 
located. I  struggled  to  breathe  through  my 
movith,  liut  could  not,  and  thought  I  was 
dying  of  strangulation.  I  kept  thinking  all 
the  time  the  best  thing  to  do. 

I  v/as  not  a  bit  afraid  to  die  if  that  was 
God's  Avill  of  me.  I  said  to  myself,  just  as 
well  now  as  a  fev/  years  from  now.  No  one 
who  contemplates  the  immensity  of  Almighty 
God,  and  of  His  universe  and  His  works,  and 
realizes  'A'hat  an  atom  he  is  in  it  all,  can  fear 
to  die  in  this  flesh,  yea,  even  tho  it  were 
true  that  he  is  to  be  dissolved  forever  into 
the  infinity  of  matter  and  mind  from  which 
he  came. 

In  some  way  I  happened  to  close  my 
mouth  tight  and  found  I  breathed  per- 
fectlj^  through  my  nose.  .   .   . 

But  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  hospital, 
but  only  of  my  recollection  (or  impres- 
sions) of  things  on  the  ship.  They  wanted 
me  to  lie  down  on  the  deck,  but  I  said  no, 
I  would  walk  to  my  stateroom.  I  could 
now  see  faces,  and  I  wanted  to  get  away 
from  the  crowd.     I  could  not  bear  to  have 
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RUUD 


"No  waiting  for 
a  'time-killing,' 
'match-lighting' 
heater  to  heat  the 
water  in  the  tank 
— we  get  hot  water 
any  time  of  day  or 
night  at  the  turn  of 
the  faucet."  This 
inexhaustible  hot 
water  supply  is 
furnished    by    the 


Automatic  Gas 
Water-Heater 


It  is  not  to  be  compared  or  considered  with  any  of  the  small  heaters 
for  kitchen  tanks — it  is  a  fixture  for  all  house-owners — just  as  perma- 
nent as  your  heating  and  lighting  system  and  once  installed  will  last 
as  long  as  the  house. 

The  "Ruud"  means  simply  this: — once  installed  it  will  give  you 
hot  water  at  every  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house — hot  whenever  you 
use  it,  and  as  often  as  you  use  it. 

Turning  the  faucet  automatically  lights  the  gas  in  the  Ruud  Water- 
Heater  and  turning  off  the  faucet  puts  it  out. 

The  Ruud  heats  no  more  water  than  is  actually  used,  so  is  more 
economical  than  any  other  type  of  heater. 

Every  home  builder  or  home  owner  should  read  the  "Ruud"  de- 
scriptive booklet  which  tells  how  it  operates — how  little  gas  it  burns 
— how  the  gas  is  regulated  automatically.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
learn  all  about  this  perfect  hot  water  supply  system  and  the  "Ruud" 
Book  should  be  read  by  everyone  as  a  matter  of  up-to-date  informa- 
tion.   Ruud  Book  sent  free  upon  request. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Branches  and  Salesrooms  in  25  Principal  Cities 
HAHIBURG;— Ruud    Heisswaaser   Apparatebau. 
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Bonbons-  wsS^ 
Chocolates. 


Pure 

Fresh 

Delicio'u& 


On  the 

Character 

of  Candy 

Depends  its  Fitness 

for  Gift  Making 

Sold  by  Sales  Agents  Everywhere 


This 


for  your  Dining  Room  or  Library  is  only  one 
of  the  many  attractive  designs  we  have  to  offer. 

We  have  appropriate  Ceilings  and  Walls  for 
every  room  in  your  house  from  Parlor  to  Cellar, 
and  for  all  classes  of  buildings. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Church  work. 

If  about  to  build,  remodel  or  decorate,  you  will  find 
tlie  No-Co-Do  Steel  Ceilings  and  Walls  the  most  dec- 
orative, durable  and  economical  of  anything  you  can 
use.     Can  be  put  over  old  plaster  by  sny  mechanic. 

Dust,  Vermin  and  Fireprocf. 
Will  not  crack  or  fall. 

A  Dainty  Bathroom 

Tile  your  Bath  Room,  Laundry'- 
Panti-y  and  Kitchen  Walls  with 
tlie  No-Co-Do  Steel  Tiling,  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  Porcelain, 
lasts  a  life-time. 

Separate  Catalogues  for  Ceilings 
and  Tiling  will  be  furnished  either 
direct  or  through  your  dealer. 
State  which  you  want. 
JVe  want  a  dealer  in  every  town. 
KOr.TIIEOP,  COBUni  &D0DeEC0.,35CherrySt.,5ewTo  rk 
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Korrect  Shape  Shoes 

^  BEG.  U.S  '^Jl  PAT.  OFF      l-^  l'^ 

For  Men — Guaranteed 

OUR  GUARANTEE.  If  the  "  Burrojaps"  upper  breaks  through  ^ 
before  the  first  sole  is  worn  through,  we  will  replace  with  a  J^ 
new  pair  FREE. 

WHY  OUR  GUARANTEE 
STANDS  FOR  QUALITY 

In  manufacturing  shoes  that  bear  this  guarantee,  it  is  business  for  us  to 
have  as  few  shoes  as  possible  break  through,  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
profitable.  For  this  reason  Korrect  Shapes  must  be  made  from  the  best 
leather  money  can  buy  in  order  that  we  may  be  secure.  Bear  in  mind 
that  this  high  standard  enters  not  only  into  the  quality  but  into  the  style  and 
fit  also.  Korrect  Shapes  please  the  eye  and  are  comfortable  from  the  start. 
TRY    THEM  


5,000  dealers  sell  them.     If  yours  doesn  V,  send  us  his  name  and^e  luill  man 
you  our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue  in  colors,  from  ivhich  you  can  order  direct. 

BURT  &  PACKARD  CO.,  Makers 


82  Field  Street.  Brockton,  Mas*. 


Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 

PRICES 

$4.00 
$4.50 
$5.00 


PER  PAIR 


For  Every  Member 
of  the  Family 

A  L  I  L  E  N  A  ,  America's  Natural  Cathartic 
Water.  It  eliminates  from  the  system  in  a 
natural,  normal  way,  the  waste  secretions 
which  all  body  activity  creates,  and  the  un- 
appropriated products  retained  from  each  day's 
food  and  drink.  But  it  does  more.  While 
other  cathartics  temporarily  deaden  the  cell 
activity  of  liver  and  bowels,  AbilenA  stim- 
ulates these,  bringing  about  speedily  a  normal 
systemic  condition.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
AhilenA  is  sodium  sulphate — the  ideal  laxa- 
tive and  eliminant. 

AbilenA 

America's  Natural  Cathartic  Water 


Not  a  medicine  nor  a  chemical  preparation — it  is 
drawn  from  the  famous  AbilenA  Wells.  (Chemical 
analysis  i)roves  it  far  superior  to  all  other  cathartics 
of  any  kind.  It's  as  harmless  as  pure  drinking  water. 
The  dose  is  small,  and  it's  not  bad  to 
take.  Ask  your  physician  about  it.  Al 
druggists  have  it. 


AMERICAS 

|*TURALCATHAE 

WATER 
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V 


The    AbilenA    Company,    Abilene,    Kansas 

"The  Natural    Method,"   iiiterestins  booklet 

on     Perfect      Elimination,    mailed    free    an 

recjiiest  to   I'rank    M.   f;ier,    M.    I).,    President 
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them  looking  at  me  in  the  plight  I  \\as 
in.  especially  the  crowd  of  newspaper  men, 
and  especially  those  with  cameras.  Two  of 
them  rushed  up  from  the  line  where  they 
all  stood  and  put  their  cameras  right  in  my 
face  and  snapt  them.  I  finally  put  ray 
hand  up,  an(i  think  I  said  "don't."  I 
hope  these  pictures  were  not  puhli.shed. 
The  other  newspaper  men  acted  decently,  as 
thoy  alwaj's  do. 

We  v.ere  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ship, 
and  I  was  supported  through  the  gangway 
<lo\vn  a  few  steps,  and  then  up  the  same 
num))er,  and  my  stateroom  was  there.  As 
we  were  crossing  T  said  to  Conm:issioner 
Thompson,  on  my  right  hand,  to  send  for 
two  of  the  l)est  surgeons  of  the  city,  and  be 
stn-c  to  tell  them  not  to  discourage  me.  I 
had  difficulty  to  make  him  understand  me, 
but  he  finally  did.  Finding  that  my  wound 
was  not  immediately  mortal,  I  had  deter- 
mined to  make  a  fight  for  it,  and  did  not 
want  any  one  to  come  near  me  who  Avould 
discourage  me.  •  Nothing  annoys  me  more 
than  to  have  persons  come  about  and  express 
doubts  when  I  have  set  my  mind  upon  doing 
a  thing. 

They  lifted  me  into  }jed,  )jut  had  to  prop 
me  up  on  account  of  the  choking.  I  told  the 
poor  captain  who  bent  over  me  that  I  was 
sorry  for  the  trouble  and  delay  I  was  causing. 
The  ship's  doctor,  and  the  ambulance  doctor, 
who  soon  arrived,  washed  my  face  and  beard 
and  bandaged  my  wound.  Tlaey  carried 
me  in  a  litter  and  put  me  in  the  ambulance. 
As  it  started,  I  was  filled  with  joy  to  see  my 
dear  Rufe  spring  up  on  tlie  rear  seat.  I 
knew  then  that  I  w'as  not  to  be  alone.  How 
relative  happiness  is  in  this  world.  He  had 
l)cpn  encouraging  me  by  words  all  along, 
and  kept  on  doing  so,  but  broke  dow'n  com- 
pletely in  the  hospital  when  mama  arrived, 
as  I  afterward  learned. 

The  e.vcitement  being  over,  I  began  to 
grow  weak,  and  v^•as  quite  weak  when  I  was 
^\■heeled  into  the  operating-room.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that,  as  I  stood  or  v,-as  supported, 
on  the  deck,  I  heard  some  one  crying  otit: 
■'  Kill  him!"  and  others  saying:  "No,  do  not 
kill  hitn."'  They  had  seized  the  assassin. 
I  heard  no  struggle,  nor  did  I  hear  any  shots 
fired,  but  I  concluded  that  I  had  been  shot  in 
the  head  by  an  assassin.  I  did  not  hear  the 
shot  that  hit  me.  There  was  an  interval  at 
the  first,  Avhen  I  seem  to  have  been  uncon- 
scious. 


A    SNUB    THAT    FAILED 

TN  striking  contrast  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
-*-  siuibbing  of  Senator  Lorimer,  in  Chi- 
cago, is  his  recent  meeting  with  Judge 
Lindscy,  at  Denver.  When  the  ex-President 
airived  at  the  station  he  W'as  met  by  a  dele- 
gation of  I^enver's  prominent  citizens;  but 
Judge  Lindsey,  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
gtiish(>d  citizen,  was  noticeable  for  his 
abseitcc.  liKiuiry  revealed  that  the  judge 
of  the  "  Kids'  Court"  had  been  snubbed  by 
the  committee,  and  the  ingenious  rebuke 
ilcnised  ))y  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  told  by  the 
Denver  K.rpress.  as  follows: 

Early  in  (he  day,  when  the  reception  com- 
niittec  met  the  colonel,  his  first  (juestion 
to  the  mend)ers  was:  '  A\'here  is  Judge 
Liiulsey'.''' 

The  conunitlee  sidestept.     At  noon,  when 

the  colonel  was  resting  for  a  few  minutes, 

1  there  was  shoved  into  his  room  a  cop3"  of 

Cl(iil'-'<  Review,  with  eight  pages  devoted  to 

I  slandering  hindsey. 
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Then  the  Roos-ovelt  wrath  ai-ose,  aiul  lie 
doc'laroii  to  (liCfoi'd  Piiicliot  and  his  other 
friends  that  he  must  see  Lindsey  and  usi<ed 
to  have  Lindsey  at  the  entrance  to  the  aiidi- 
toriiini  as  lie  entered  for  Ids  speech. 

Accompanied  l)y  Mayor  Spe(>r,  Chairman 
Reynolds  of  the  convention  league,  ami 
others  who  had  shone'  with  reflected  glory, 
Roosevelt  approached  the  auditoriimi.  Then 
he  saw  Lindsey,  left  the  party,  and  stretched 
out  his  hands  with: 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Judge." 

Still  liolding  T^indsey  by  the  hand,  he 
turned  to  the  discomfited  committee,  and 
said: 

"  Here  is  the  man  that  I  have  been  demand- 
ing to  see  all  day." 

With  this  rebuke,  which  left  his  reception 
committee  in  apprehension  of  his  next  move, 
he  turned  liack  to  I^indse^-  with  an  invitation 
to  go  with  him  to  the  platform.  Lindsey 
protested  that  he  had  not  been  invited  by 
the  committee  and  did  not  wish  to  intrude. 
Then  the  famous  teeth  clenched  and  he 
turned  toward  the  committee  with  this 
remark : 

"Judge  Lindsey  is  my  guest  on  this  plat- 
form to-day.  Will  you  kindly  see  that  he 
is  provided  with  a  seat." 

Then  taking  Lindsey  by  the  arm,  he 
walked  with  him  to  the  stage. 

Nor  was  Roosevelt  satisfied  with  this 
rebuke.  He  wanted  the  world  outside  to 
know  that  he  believes  in  Lindsey;  believes  in 
his  story  ("The  Beast"),  and  cares  nothing 
for  the  slanders  which  have  been  circulated. 
He  wanted  the  widest  publicity  to  his  acts. 

It  just  happened  that  Cdlson  Gardner,  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  The  Express, 
was  directly  in  front  of  him  as  he  finished 
speaking.  .\s  he  finished  the  speech,  Roose- 
velt stejjt  to  the  press  box  and,  calling 
Gardner,  said  to  him: 

"  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  that  in  opposition  to  my  wishes 
there  was  no  place  provided  in  my  reception 
for  Judge  Lindsey,  whom  I  so  greatly  esteem. 
I  wish  you  Avould  see  that  they  know  that 
his  appearance  upon  this  platform  was  at 
my  request  and  as  my  guest,  and  that  I 
insisted  on  his  presence  here.  I  deem  it  an 
honor  to  have  upon  this  platform  with  m.e 
a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  liumanity 
and  has  been  so  courageous  against  \\'rong  as 
has  Judge  I-indsey." 


UNCLE   SAM'S   SLEUTHS 

"\  T  OT  long  ago,  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New 
-*■  ^  York,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Police  Department  to  the  easily  recognized 
appearance  of  most  of  the  members  of  the 
detective  bureau.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  a  need  for  small,  unobtrusive  men, 
who  might  the  more  naturally  escape  notice. 
According  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Secret 
Service  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  not  to  be  caught  in  any 
such  errors.  Lawyers  and  newspaper  men 
are  the  desired  types  here.     We  read: 

The  bureau  is  a  new  thing  in  the  sleuth 
business.  Its  members  are  mostly  lawyers. 
They  are  young  men,  largely  college  gradu- 
ates, preferably  with  a  wide  experience  of 
the  world  and  of  business.  The  nature  of  the 
work  before  them  calls  for  this  class  of  men. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


Hitting  ttie  Bull's  Eye 


BUYING  fire  insurance  ought  to  be  like  rifle  practice.  The  aim  should  be  for 
the  Hartford.  The  value  of  a  fire  insurance  policy  is  not  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  promises  which  it  contains,  nor  upon  the  financial 
resources  back  of  it.  Its  value  depends  largely  upon  the  character  and 
methods  of  the  company  which  issues  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  place  the 
Hartford  as  the  bull's  eye  of  the  insurance  target. 

You  aim  for  the  best  when  you  select  a  bank  or  take  a  partner  in  business. 
Why  not  do  this  in  fire  insurance  ? 

Aiming  for  the  Hartford  and  getting  it  gives  you  the  perfect  score.  It  costs  no 
more  in  effort  to  aim  for  this  perfect  insurance  :  it  costs  no  more  in  money  to  get  a 
Hartford  policy. 

Our  aim  in  this  advertising  is  to  get  property  owners  to  use  the  same  foresight 
about  fire  insurance  that  they  do  about  other  business  matters.  We  will  register  a 
high  score  if  we  succeed. 

As  a  property  owner  who  ought  to  have  the  best  insurance,  demand  a  Hartford 


policy.     Aim  for  the  bull's  eye. 
Aim  now  by  using  this  coupon. 


A  little  steady  persistence  and  the  prize  is  yours. 
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Name  of  Agent  or 

Broker 

When  my  fire 
the  Hartford. 

Name 

insurance 
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expires,  please 
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2  Months'  Free  Trial 

A  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress  must  satisfy  you.  Try  it  6o  nights 
—experience  perfect  comfort,  and  then  if  you  wish  to  part  with  it 
you  may  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

J^our  grades  attd prices  to  meet  every  individual  taste  and  purse— and 
a  quality  at  the  price  that  camwt  be  duplicated  in  ajiy  other  mattress. 

Anchor  Grade   Windsor  Grade  Lenox  Grade  Style  "A" 
$10.50  $13.50  $16.00        $22.50 

The  Stearns  &  Foster  Company,  Dept.  J-15,  Cincinnati,  0. 


THE  ciuality  of  a 
mattress  depends 
primarily  upon     '' 
the  quality  of  the  cotton 
felt  used  in  making  it.  , 
In  the  Stearns  &  Foster  V 
Mattress,  you  can   sec     > 
the  quality  through  the 
laced  opening-.      De 
;«rt«fi?  that  you  see  the 
inside  of  any  mattress 
that  you  are  thinking  of  buying, 
is  your  right. 

And  if  you  decide  to  buy  a  Steams  iS: 
«.•'■  Foster  Mattress  remember  that  a  label 

bearing:  our  name  and  the  grrade  is  placed 
on  ez-ery  genuine  Steams  &  Foster  Mattress 
as  advertised.    Don't  accept  a  substitute. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us,  and  we  will 
ship  direct,  express  prepaid. 
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Secure 
Investments 

SINCE    1883 — now  more 
than  twenty-seven  years — 
we  have  furnished  investors 
with  First  Mortgage  Farm 
Loans,   without    the   loss  of  a 
dollar,  principal  or  interest. 

At  present  our  mortgages  net 
Six  Per  Cent  (collected  and  re- 
mitted to  the  investor  free  of 
charge),  and  can  be  had  in  de- 
nominations from  1 5  00  up. 
Our  loans  appeal  to  careful 
investors  looking  for  secure 
investments.  References  of  un- 
questioned character  will  be 
furnished. 

Our  booklet  A"  explains  our 
methods  and  furnishes  information  in 
connection  with  Farm  Mortgages.  If 
you  are  interested  in  Six  Per  Cent 
and  absolute  safety  send  for  it  on 
coupon  below. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO., 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Or  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen  :  -  Send  Booklet  "  A  "  on  Farm 
Mortgages  and  list  of  offerings  to 

Name 

Address 


f  nm«  '■^'"o^^'l  l^y  the  easiest, 
^"•**"  safest,  quickest,  surest 
metliod.  Just  use  A-Corn  Salve. 
No  poison,  pain  or  danger. 
15  Cents  at  druggists'  or  by  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia 


An  Evenings  Play  will  Demonstrate 
the  Elegance  and  Charm  of 

GONGR|^ 

\ma  r\  r1  LJ  tS .    EDGES 

Ivory  and  Air-cushion  Finish. 
Urge  Indexes  -  ideal  for  Bbidge 


so?oer  Hack 


OFFICIALRULES 

CARD°QAMES. 

HOYLE  UP  TO  DATE 
Sent  FOR  155  IN  Stamps  oh 
3  Seals  from  Congress 
WRAPPERs.ofl  B  Flap  Ends  of 
Bicycle  Cases. 

tmeU.S.PlayingCahoCo. 
cincinnati.  usjv. 


25?  per PacK 


B I  CYC  LE 


CARDS.  „ig??fe 

IVORY  OR  AiR-CusHioN  Finish. 

Most  Durable  25  5  Card  Made 
IN  Use  throughout  the  World 


Violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  form  a 
large  part  of  the  work  of  the  bureau.  Only 
a  lawyer  would  be  able  to  handle  the  in- 
tricacies of  those  investigations.  Only  a 
lawyer  would  know  what  was  evidence  in 
such  ca^es.  Then  the  lawyer  sleuth  makes 
out  the  case  so  understandingly  that  a  vast 
amount  of  detail  is  saved  when  it  is  brought 
to  trial.  The  district  attorney,  in  those 
cases,  has  little  to  do  but  hear  the  case. 

The  Government  got  the  death  grip  on  the 
nightriders  in  Kentucky  because  of  this 
understanding  of  law  on  the  part  of  one  of 
its  Secret  Service  men.  All  sorts  of  out- 
rages were  being  committed  in  Kentucky 
because  of  the  attempt  of  the  growers  to  con- 
trol the  marketing  of  the  crop.  Where  a 
farmer  refused  to  sell  through  them  his  barn 
was  burned,  his  house  shot  up,  often  his  wife 
and  children  killed.  So  strong  was  the  local 
sentiment  in  favor  of  this  procedure  that  the 
local  courts  were  ineffective.  It  required  a 
greater  outside  force  to  put  an  end  to  these 
practises. 

The  Department-of-Justice  agents  went 
into  Kentucky.  They  investigated  the  law- 
lessness. Unless  it  had  directly  to  do  with 
interstate  business  the  Federal  Government 
had  no  right  to  interfere.  A  farmer  was 
found  who  had  refused  to  sell  through  the  or- 
ganization. Independently  he  had  hauled  hi.s 
tobacco  to  town  and  had  loaded  it  for  ship- 
ment to  Cincinnati.  The  organization  inter- 
fered, attempted  to  intimidate  him,  hauled 
the  tobacco  and  put  it  back  in  his  barn, 
finally  burned  it.  The  lawyer-sleuth  grasped 
the  point  that  this  tobacco  had  been  con- 
signed to  Cincinnati,  and  that  in  interfering 
with  its  shipment  the  Federal  interstate  law 
had  been  violated.  Upon  this  one  point 
hung  the  authority  through  which  the  Federal 
Government  last  year  crusht  the  night- 
riders  of  Kentucky. 

Next  to  the  lawyer  the  newspaper  man 
is  the  most  popular  individual  in  the  new- 
Secret  Service.  This  man  has  been  trained 
to  go  in  and  get  the  facts.  Chief  Finch  say.s 
that  the  best  trait  of  these  literary  sleuth.s 
is  that  they  never  know  when  to  quit.  Yet 
the  whole  aggregation  is  not  "high  brow." 
There  are  a  score  of  old  gun-men  in  the 
new  service.  These  are  the  best  men 
with  the  six-shooter  that  could  be  called 
from  the  ninety  millions.  Three  of  them 
were  on  the  night-riding  expedition  in  Ken- 
tucky. Had  the  worst  come  to  the  worst, 
there  would  have  been  one  of  the  best  exhibi- 
tions of  fancy  shooting  on  that  trip  the 
country  has  ever  known.  The  Kentucky 
mountaineer  is  a  good  man  with  a  gun,  but 
these  are  the  selected  quick-shooters  of  them 
all.  One  of  them  is  a  quiet  old  rural,  from 
Idaho,  who  can  get  his  gun  and  ring  six 
bells  on  a  target  while  the  average  man  is 
preparing  for  the  first  shot. 

Then  there  i.s  the  place  for  the  old-type 
sleuth,  that  is  so  well  known  in  the  Police 
Department  and  the  "  hist !  hist!"  theaters. 
There  are  spcx-ial  ca.ses  where  he  fits  in,  and 
he  is  kept  in  rc^scrve  for  these. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  that  must 
be  common  to  all  these  men.  A  Secret - 
Service  man  must  always  l^e  inconspicuous. 
There  are  none  of  the  handsome,  fine,  and 
strapping  sort  of  men  in  this  work.  The 
secret  agent  nmst  always  remain  unknown, 
must  l:e  lo:  t  in  the  crowd,  nuist  not  attract 
attention,  lie  should  be  the  sort  of  a  man 
from  whom  a  street^car  conductor  fails  to 
collect  fares.  There  is  not  a  red-lu-aded  man 
on  the  force.*'*'None  of  them  has  scars, 
none  of  them  peculiarities  of  appearance.  '  Tf 
you  met  one  of  them  twenty  times  on  the 


DOUBLE  YOUR  STRENGTH 
IMPROVE  YOUR  HEALTH 
LENGTHEN  YOUR  LIFE 

The  experience  of  my  patrons 
throughout  the  world  proves 
that  you  can  actually  double  yoi.r 
constitiitionnl  and  mu.'^ciilar 
strength  by  follow ine  my  svstim 
of  Cotidensed Extrcise  from  lo 
to  20  minutes  daily  wiih  my 
pattnted  mechanic&l 

AUTOMATIC 
EXERCISER 

which  is  constructed  on  correct 
physiological  principles.  It  sup- 
plies better  facilities  for 
strength  building  than  can 
be  found  in  any  gymnasium. 
Its  iniq'  e  coiistrrction  adapts  itself  to  the  require- 
ments of  all  the  members  of  a  family. 

^^oSI^Et^  LIFE'S  BACKBONE 

dt'si-i'ihes  and  illustrates  the  unique  meclianisui  of  my  iuveiition 
and  its  uuiiu'iuus  applications.    Enclose  4c  for  postage.    Address 

Prof.  ADRIAN  P.  SCHMIDT.  1943-47  Broadway,  New  York 


AS    A   HAND -OUT 

A  PEERLESS  PATENT 


BOOK    FORM     CARD 

will  not  only  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
recipient,  biU  will  astonish  him  when  he 
notes  the  perfectly  smooth  edges,  after 
seeing-  you  detach  it  from  your  book. 
Send  today  for  a  sample  tab  and  delight 
yourself.  It  is  the  most  unique  inno- 
vation in  business  and  calling  card 
manufacture    the    world   has    ever    seen. 


Big  concerns  and  tasteful  people 
are  adopting  them   exclusively. 

WRITE  TODAY 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Co. 

Embossers  Engravers 

Plate  Printers 

32-34    East    Adams    Street,    Chicago 
New  York  Office.  350  Broadway 
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street  yoii  would  not  realize  that  you  luul 
met  hiiu  before.  Tliey  must  be  quiet,  imob- 
trusive,  self-obliterating.  It  is  better  tluit 
they  should  be  undersized,  medium-com- 
plexioned,  clean-shaven.  But  with  this 
unobtrusiveness  there  must  be  cleverness. 
Without  seeming  to  observe,  the  detectiv(> 
must  see  all.  Without  seeming  so,  he  must 
be  a  bulldog  for  tenacity  and  forceful  in 
emergency. 


AMONG   THE   WOMEN   EXILES 
IN   SIBERIA 

THE  stories  of  suicide  of  Siberian  exiles 
do  not  seem  surprizing  when  we  read 
the  experiences  of  some  who  have  lived  to 
come  back.  The  depressing  desolation  of  the 
coimtry,  the  long,  dark  winters,  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  guards  and  governors,  we  are 
told,  make  death  seem  kinder  than  life. 
Little  news  reaches  the  exiles  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  revolutionary  schemes  for 
which  they  and  their  comrades  have  risked 
their  lives,  save  when  a  court  sentence  or 
administrative  order,  in  distant  Russia,  sends 
some  one  from  the  center  of  activity  to  share 
their  fate.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  hardships, 
the  exiles  stand  by  each  other  with  courage, 
and  work  out  many  plans  of  mutual  assistance. 
According  to  Rose  Strunsky,  who  has 
known  many  of  theni  intimately,  the  pris- 
oners have  started  benefit  associations,  soup 
kitchens,  and  even  small  libraries.  Upon 
the  women  more  than  the  men  does  the 
privation  come  hard,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
yet  how  cheerful  they  are,  and  how  devoted ! 
Says  Miss  Strunsky,  in  The  Forum: 

In  the  writer's  two  days  in  prison  it  was 
discovered  that  there  were  certain  "rights" 
she  did  not  receive.  As  a  foreigner,  she 
should  not  have  been  imprisoned  at  all, 
without  an  explanation;  and  she  ought  not 
to  be  eating  prison  food,  but  hospital  food, 
at  least.  The  request  for  hospital  food  was 
made  and  granted,  but  on  condition  that  it 
be  paid  for,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be 
getting  it  as  a  "right."  Unfortunately,  she 
was  freed  before  the  matter  had  been  fought 
out.  In  this  same  room  most  of  the  panes 
in  the  windows  were  broken.  "The  winter 
is  coming  soon;  how  does  it  happen  the 
window-panes  are  broken?"  the  girls  were 
asked. 

"  Oh,  they  will  be  put  in  for  us.  We  only 
broke  them  the  other  day."  And  then  they 
added,  by  way  of  explanation :  "  You  see,  one 
of  the  girls,  who  was  taking  her  walk  in  the 
yard,  was  called  to  go  up  to  the  gendarmerie. 
The  warder  thought  she  did  not  go  fast 
enough,  and  took  her  by  the  hand  roughly, 
and  pulled  her.  Of  course,  we  broke  every 
window  in  the  prison.  We  can't  have  per- 
sonal violence  here." 

The  most  striking  thing  about  these 
women  was  the  love  and  tenderness  they  bore 
to  one  another,  and  their  great  personal 
beauty.  The  Russian  woman  revolutionist 
is  not  in  her  element  on  the  streets.  She 
hurries  along  in  a  little  black  serge  skirt — 
the  inevitable  pockets  bulging  with  litera- 
ture— and  a  short  black  jacket  and  fur  cap; 
uncorseted,  bent  forward,  her  hair  first 
braided  and  then  pinned  low  on  her  neck; 
with  an  intense  manner,  as  if  she  were  in 
great  anxiety  not  to  miss  the  Czar  and 
throw  the  bomb.  She  needs  a  prison  to  show 
her  off. 

The  room  we  wei*e  in  seemed  full  of  beau- 


Inner  fabric  of 
cotton,  linen  or  silk 


nz^^tt^^ 


Outer  fabric  of 
wool.silkorsilkoline 


1    T^ON'T   let    Jack    Frost   catch   you 
^  -■--'     napping.     You    may  prevent  an 

all-winter  cold   by  going  to  your  fur 

nisher  today  for 


irrvprove 


Daofold 

HeaJtK  Urvderweeo* 

You  can  hardly  be  too  early  about  it.  Duo/old 
doesn't  overheat  you  on  a  mild  day  or 
in  a  warm  room ;  yet  it  is  a  perfect  safe- 
guard against  the  severest  weather. — Two 
light-weight  fabrics  in  one;  with  air- 
space between. 

This    is    sensible,    scientific;  and   distinctly    "the 
correct  thing' ' .       Duo/old  is  worn  by  good  dressers 
and  well-groomed  men  everywhere. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  Duo/old  single  garments 
and  union  suits  in  various  weights  and  styles ;   thor- 
oughly  shrunken  ;  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.      If  you  can't 
,     get  exactly  what  you  want  write  to  us.      We'll 
find  a  way  to  supply  you. 

Ask  for  the  Dttofold  style  booklet.     It  gives  important 
facts  about    underwear    that  every  modern  man  ought   to 
know.      "Get  next". 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Robischon  &  Peckham  Co.,  Selling  Agents 

349  Broadway,  New  York 
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ril  Let  Us  Ship  You  a  House! 

^^t  We  Save  You  50%  on  Building  Material 


e 


Write  for  Grand  Free  Catalog  of  5000  Buildmg  Material  Bargains 

Send  today  for  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog  of  all  material  needed  to 

build,  remodel  or  repair  houses,  barns  and  all  classes  of  buildings.    Over 

5,000  items  in  building  material  described,  illustrated  and  offered  at  half 

r       r>       •^t  en.  t'^s  price  charged  by  your  local  dealers.    Everything  in  the  latest  styles, 

Il°_        '  approved  by  best  architects.    Made  in  America's  Model 

Millwork  Plant,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Stairs,  Porches, 
Etc.,  Direct  to  You  at  HALF  Regular  Prices! 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

We  do  a  business  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year.   Our 
enormous  reserve  stock  insuresprompt  shipment, no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  order.   We  sell  for  cash  and  guarantee 
to  refund  money  if  material  is  not  found  absolutely  satis- 
factory.   Send  list  of  material  needed,  for   FREE  ESTI- 
MATE.   Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  full  information  today. 

Gordon- Van  Tine  Co.,     2044  Case  St.,    Davenport,  la. 


Plan  Book 

FREE 

66  Complete  Plans 
for  beautiful, prac- 
tical houses,  cot- 
tages. bungalowB, 
etc.  Send  10c  for 
postage  II  mailing. 


ArtWindow.$3.75 


Oak 

Plate  Rail 
aod  Picture  Moulding,  4c  per  ft. 


Oak  Flooring.  100  lineal  feet.  52c         Mantel.  $23.23 
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\TO  one  shape  toothbrush 
will  suit  every  mouth. 
See  the  difference  in  the  shape 
of  these  two  brushes.  They 
are  two  of  the  ten  Kleanwell 
shaf)es.  One  of  the  ten  will 
suit  your  mouth.  Kleanwell 
bristles  won't  come  out. 

SOLD  IN  A  SEALED  BOX 

The  Brisco-Kleanwell  seal  on 
tffe  box  and  the  name  on  the 
brush  guarantee  the  genuine. 
Adults'  and  children's  sizes. 
For  sale  everywhere,  35c  each. 
Send  4c  for  Dolly's  Kleanwell 
— a  tiny  toothbrush. 


They  mend  all  leaks  instantly 

o  cr»nit«  w»«,  hoi  water  bags,  tin,  copper,  brase,  cowking 
_         utensils,  «tc.     No   heikt,   Bolder,  oemont  or  rivet.     Anj  one   oen   use 
^•%^      them.     Fit    My  surface.     Perfectly   emooth.      Wonderful    invention 
Household  necessity.  Villions  in  use.    *^nd  for  sample  pacltacp,  lOc 
Complete  pk^,  asstd  sizes,  25c.  postpaid.  A^s  wanted 
COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.,  Box       151,         Amsterdam,  N.  T. 


"The  Standard  for  i!  7   Team.' 

There  is  no  need  of  having  trouble  at  any 
time  in  tlie  lieatiiig  of  your  home  if  you  will 
install  a  IVliiiii<!ai>oliH  Heat  ll<;Kiilator 

with  time  attachment.  Measures  the  tempera- 
ture down  to  a  degree  and  kecjis  it  there  by 
automatically  regulating  the  dampers.  Its 
accurate  performance  avoids  all  extremes  of 
temperature,  insures  comfort  and  saves  fuel. 
The  1911  model  has  two  helpful  improve- 
ments in  the  time  attachment  consisting  of  a 
Dotachable  Clock  and  an  Eit;lit-Day  Alarm  Set. 


Kasy  as  winding  a  watch.and  the  alarm  re<iuires 
winding  but  once  a  week.  Send  for  booklet. 
Kecommended  and  sold  by  all  dealers  in  the 
lieating  trade. 

Wn.  11.  SWK,  %TT.  Si'c'.y. 
General  OfltroH  "0:t  Palare  KIdK..  Hlnncftpoha,  Minn* 


tiful  njTnphs  and  dryads,  because  of  their 
hair,  \vhich  they  wore  in  long  braids  that 
fell  over  their  shoulders,  or  opened  loose 
and  tied  back  on  the  head  with  a  ribbon, 
like  httle  Enghsh  school-girls.  Their  bodies 
were  lithe  and  supple,  and  showed  strongly 
underneath  their  little  waists  and  skirts. 
And  such  gentleness  in  the  touch  of  then- 
hands,  and  such  tenderness  hanging  around 
the  eyes  and  mouth !  They  never  addrest 
each  other  but  with  the  sacred  word  of : 
"comrade"  and  "my  dear  one."  There  was  ; 
an  intangible  atmosphere  of  fellowship  and 
love  in  the  room.  Some  one  cooked  for  some 
one  else;  a  little  working  girl  was  taught  the 
Russian  grammar  by  a  student  from  Mos- 
cow and  all  were  soft-voiced  and  loving. 

In  Akatoui,  the  penal  colony,  which  now 
takes  the  place  of  Kara,  where  this  Austrian 
girl  was  going,  is  one  Marie  Spiridonova, 
whose  beauty  is  so  great  that  the  reports 
always  read :  "  That  tho  showing  proofs  of 
all  she  had  imdergone,  her  great  beauty  is 
not)  really  marred."  This  young  girl  had 
taken  it  upon  herself  to  mete  out  justice  to 
the  governor-general  of  Tomboy,  for  having 
gone  through  that  province  with  fire  and 
sword.  He  would  order  peasants  to  be  whipt, 
keeping  them  tied  for  two  or  three  weeks 
lying  on  the  floors  in  barns,  and  taking  them 
out  each  day  to  be  whipt  again,  until 
death  relieved  them.  The  bench  where  the 
whipping  was  done  would  invariably  be  next 
to  the  barn,  where  the  men  lay,  and  thus  the 
blows  and  the  cries  of  the  tortured  man  were 
heard  bj'  the  victims  within.  Spiridonova 
went  to  meet  the  governor-general  at  a  rail- 
way station,  drew  out  her  revolver,  which  she 
carried  in  her  muff,  and  shot  him  dead  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  feet.  Before  she  had  time 
to  use  the  revolver  on  herself  she  was  jumped 
upon  by  the  guards  and  officers,  beaten, 
dragged  by  the  hair,  burned  with  cigarets, 
and  horribly  ma'treated  in  prison  for  days. 
Her  case  made  a  sensation  in  the  press  three 
years  ago,  not  because  it  was  unprecedented, 
but  because  it  was  the  last  straw;  such  is  the 
psychology  of  a  callous  world.  She  was  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  for  life  in  Akatoui,, 
but  because  of  escapes — which  always  mean 
reprisals  on|  the  whole  prison — and  the  suf- 
fering she  has  undergone  in  general,  slie  is 
fast  dying  of  consumption.  Escapes  involve 
such  suffering  on  those  that  remain— for 
the  authorities  look  upon  them  as  a  con- 
spiracy made  by  the  whole  prison — that 
they  are  ne^er  attempted  except  by  the 
consent  of  all  the  comrades  in  prison,  an  1 
reciuest  of  the  revolutionary  party,  for  some 
leader  whom  it  needs. 

There  is  another  woman  in  Akatoui, 
Natasha  Klinova,  who,  too,  was  noted  for 
her  wondrous  beauty.  She  was  tall,  pale, 
with  gray  eyes,  and  much  dark  hair.  In 
Finland,  where  she  had  gone  to  see  to  the 
transportation  of  dynamite  into  Russia,  she 
drest  well,  for  she  acted  as  a  bride  touring 
the  country  with  her  husband.  A  f(>w  nights 
before  their  return  into  Russia,  she  swept 
into  a  concert  room  in  a  long  train  and 
many  furs,  looking  so  much  like  some 
gracious  queen  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
concert  followed  her.  Her  husband  was  one 
they  called  the  Bear."  He  was  leader  of 
the  Decemlx'r  uprising  in  Moscow,  and  of 
the  attempts  against  Stolypin  and  Durnovo. 
Both  returned  to  Russia,  and  he  was  trapt 
l)y  a  spy  drest  as  a  beggar,  who  knew  the 
"Bear's"  habit  of  never  refusing  alms. 
When  he  stopt  to  give  him  a  coin,  th^> 
l)eggar  threw  his  arms  around  him  and  held 
him    till    the    gendarmes    came    up.     That  j 
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New 

Alcohol 

Gas 


Alcolite 
Burner 


Fop  Chafing  Dlsti* 
Coffee  Percolator, 
General     Cooking 

A  Manning-Bowman  Chafing  Dish  and  a 
Manning-Bowman  Coffee  Pot  Style  Percolator 
can  be  used  interchangeably  on  this  stove,  or 
you  can  use  it  for  any  sort  of  cooking  with  your 
regular  stew  pan,  frying  pan,  kettle,  broiler,  or 
Other  utensils. 
Fine  for  summer  cooking,  for  light  housekeep- 
ing, for  camping  and  pic- 
nics. Burns  de- 
natured a'cohol 
atacostofabout 
two  cents  an  hour. 
Safe,clean,odorles3. 
Sold  with  Mann- 
ing-Bowman Chaf- 
ing Dishes  or  separ- 
ately by  leading 
dealers.  Write  for 
Free  Recipe  Book 
and  Catalog  "  K-3h 

MANNING. 
BOWMAN  &  CO. 

Herlden,  Conn. 
Ho.  85(V— 88  Chafing  Dish       jho  Makers  of  the 
Mission  Style  "Eehpse"  Bread  Mixers 

Over  a  Hundred  Styles  and  Sizes. 


You 

can 

depend 

upon  it 

Because  there 
are  no  seams 
or  joints -no 
cement  or  wire 


Nothing 


to  give  way 
under  the  action 
of  hot  water 


Hot  Water  Bottle 

and  Combination  Fountain  Syringe 


w*.-ri_WTU  o 


The  only  hot  water  bottle  of  ab^olutelv  one  piece 
of  moulded  rubber.  A  two  vear  guarantee  ^coes 
with  every  one-instead  of  a"  Caution"  against 
boiling  water— use  it  if  you  wish. 

Will  outlast  three  bottles  made  of  several  pieces 
of  rubber  cemented  together,  liable  to  spring  a  leak 
any  time.  l"or  this  reason,  and  l)ecause  the  Walpole 
costs  no  more  than  many  other  bottles,  you  should 
insist  upon  it  of  your  dealer. 

If  he  cannot  supply  yon  okUt  from  us  di- 
rect, Riving  his  n.ime,  enclosing  express  or 
money  order,  and  we  will  send  it   prepaid. 

1  qt.,  $1.75:  2  qi..  $2.00;  3  qt..  $2.25;  4  qt..  $2.50.  Combi- 
nation Hot  Water  BotUe  and  Syringe,2qt.,$2.75;  3  qt.,$3.00 

WALPOLE  RUBBER  CO..  185  Sominer  Street,  Boiton,  Maw. 
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Our  latest  Comfy.      Beautiful  in 

design.,  ,^  ^Protects  the  ankle  well 

and     weig'hs     only      5 '2      ozs. 

the  pair. 

Made  of  pure  ' '  Comfy  ' '  felt  with 
one  inch  of  carded  wool  between  felt 
inner  sole  and  felt  and  soft  leather  outer 
soles,  making  a  perfect  cushion  tread. 

Women's,  Pm/f,  Lavender,  Ecrxi,         Price 

Old  Rose  and  Light  Blue  .  .  *o  /\rt 

Men's  (Plahi).  mack.  Gran  anl  M>^'"" 

licii Delivered 


The  Tailor-Made 

An  exceedingly  handsome  felt  slipper, 
trim  and  neat  as  its  name  implies  and 
very  dressy.  Regular  "Comfy"  con- 
stmction  as  above. 


Women's,  lied.  Wine,  Brown.  Black 
Men's,  Black,  Brown.  Bed,  Wine  . 
Misses',  Bed,  Light  Blue,  Pink  .  ■ 
Chili's,  Red.  Light  Blue,  Pink      .     . 


Price 

$1.25 

1.60 

1.10 

1.00 

Delivered 


Send  for  our  handsome  illustrated  Catalogue  No.<0 

showing  many  new  st.vles. 


Danl.  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co.* 

110-112  Easrl3fh  St  NcWYofk; 


Man's   Perfect 
to  a  Woman 

Flower  Drops  is  the  most  exquisite  per- 
fume ever  pi-oduct  d,  R^'ul  flower  perfumes 
in  the  most  concentrated  form. 

A  sinj^le  drop  diffuses  tlie  odor  of  a  thou- 
sand blossoms  and  lasts  for  wi-eks.  .^>0  times 
tile  strength  of  otlier  perfumes:  contains  no 
alcoliol. 

Put  up  in  a  cut  glass  bottle  with  long  glass 
stopper;  packed  in  a  maple  case. 

4  odors  —  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violet,  Rose. 
Orabapple.  $1.50  a  bottle  all  over  the  world 
wherever  perfumes  are  sold;  or  sent  post- 
paid upon  receipt  of  check,  stamps  or  money 
I'rder.  Money  returned  if  not  tiie  finest  per- 
fume you  ever  used. 

Rieger  perfumes  everywhere;  50c  oz.  up 
Paul  Rieger,  213  1st  St.,  San  Francisco 

and  116  A  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
If  A  miniatvne  bottle  for  20  cts.  in  stamps  or 
silver  if  you  name  your  druggist. 


was  on  a  Satuiday  afternoon,  and  by  ,sun- 
(■is(>  Ik;  was  liaiifjed.  Poor  Nalasha  Kiinova. 
walkcnl  through  the  streets  of  St.  I'oters- 
\<iu-<x  in  despair  and  anguish,  with  tears  run- 
ning down  her  face.  She  nuuh;  no  attempt 
to  hide.  She  was  arrested  on  the  streets 
and  also  condemned  to  death.  Iiunior  had 
it  that,  altho  the  "Bear"  was  ostensiliiy  the 
leatler  of  his  group,  it  was  really  Natasha's 
great  ex(!cutive  gift  which  caiTied  out  ail  his 
plans.  She  was  sentenced  for  helping  to 
organize  the  attempt  against  Stolypin,  hut 
as  she  was  the  daughtei-  of  a  governor-gen- 
(>ral,  the  sentence  was  coniinuted  to  fifteen 
years'  hard  labor  in  chains.  She  is  the  first 
woman,  and  the  only  one,  in  chains. 

Her  name,  Natasha  Kiinova,  was  carved 
on  the  prison  table  in  firm,  heavy  strokes. 
She  had  made  the  start  for  the  Great  Siberian 
Road  a  few  weeks  before. 

And  this  is  the  value  of  Siberia  to  the 
world — that  tho  there  are  men  and  women 
who  will  do  injustice,  there  are,  also,  men 
and  women  who  will  not  suffer  it;  and  that 
as  long  as  the  autocracy  of  Russia  shall  exist, 
so  long  will  Siberia  remain  the  school,  the 
home,  the  fatherland  of  the  Russian  people. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Why  Business  Lags. — Gloomy  Party — 
"  I  bought  a  revolver  from  you  yesterday.  I 
wish  you'd  take  it  back.  I've  changed  my 
mind." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Thunder  and  Lightning. — A  bishop  came  to 
visit  a  church  where  a  colored  minister  was 
presiding.  I^oudly  and  with  much  gesticula- 
tion the  preacher  proclaimed  Salvation. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  approached  the 
bishop  and  asked  how  he  liked  the  sermon. 

The  bishop  answered:  "Why,  pretty  well; 
but  don't  you  think  you  spoke  too  loud?" 

"Well,"  said  the  preacher,  "it's  this  way: 
what  I  lacks  in  lightning  I  tries  to  make  up 
in  thunder." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


A  Thi-eat. — Immature  Conductor  (to 
clarinet  player) — "See  here,  Herr  Schlag, 
why  don't  you  follow  my  beat?  " 

Veticr.iVN  Clari.net  (solemnly) — "If  you 
don't  look  owid,  I  wWW'—Puck. 


Not  Nice  French. — In  the  dining-room  of  a 
hotel  at  Nice,  on  a  huge  placard  posted  over 
the  mantelpiece,  you  can  read  the  following: 

"  Our  English  visitors  are  kindly  requested 
to  address  the  waiters  and  servants  in  Eng- 
lish, as  their  French  is  not  generally  under- 
stood."—7' i,7-5i7s. 


The     Largesse. — "What     is     a     largesse, 


papa 


"A  f,  my  boy." — Harvard  Lampoon. 


So  they  Say. — Stranger — "I  say,  my  lad, 
what  is  considered  a  good  score  on  these 
links?" 

Caddie — "  Well,  sir,  most  of  the  gents 
here  tries  to  do  it  in  as  few  strokes  as  they 
can,  but  it  generally  takes  a  few  more." — 
Scottish  A  m  erica  n . 


Fame  and  Long  Life. — "  The  Cross  of  the 
Legion  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  health." 

"How's  that?" 

"There's  nothing  like  it  to  encourage,Jong 
promenades  in  the  park." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 
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Better  Stenographic  Service 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  your  sten- 
ographer docs  hcttcr  work  e.irly  in  the 
day  than  she  does  toward  night.' 

This  is  prohahly  the  reason :  At  the 
tip  of  each  finger,  close  to  the  surface, 
is  a  sensitive  nerve  terminal. 

Now,  the  constant  )K)uii<ling  tliat  is 
necessary  to  get  action  from  the  stiff, 
heavy  keys  of  the  ordinary  typewriter 
soon  tires  her  out.  You  can  overcome 
this  daily  "3  o'clock  fatigue"  by  taking 
advantage  of 


Li^ht  Touch 

The  Monarch  has  an  exclusive  type- 
bar  construction,  which  responds  to 
the  slightest  pressure  of  the  fingers  and 
makes  possible  a  maximum  degree  of 
efficiency. 

Compare  the  Monarch  with  any  other 
typewriter  and  note  the  difference. 

Send  for  Monarch  Literature 

Learn  the  reasons  for  Monarch  supe- 
riority. Then  try  the  Monarcli  to  the 
end  tliat  you  may  know  that  Monarch 
merit  rests  in  the  machine  itself,  not 
merely  in  what  we  tell  you  about  it. 


Representatives  Wanted 

Local  representatives  wanted  every- 
where. Also  a  few  more  dealers  for 
larjre  territories.  Write  fordetails  and 
attractive  terms. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

Kxecutivc  O^cei: 

Monarch  Typewriter  Building 

Broadway,  New  York 

Canadian  0;fficis: 
Toronto  and  Montreal 
Branches  and  dealers  through- 
out the  world. 


NO  >^» 

O'CLOU 
^rATiGUE 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiii iijiii niiJiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiliiiiiiiiiitP.I 


Both  Principle  and  Interest  secnred  by 
select  Mortgages  on  Pittsburg  Real  Estate. 
Mortgage  Certificates  in  $26,  $100  and 
$200  amounts  or  multiples.  An  abso- 
lutely  safe  investment,  temporary  or  per- 
manent. Full  particulars  with  Booklet. 
A.  C.  I>K!<>L.I1<1  «'<»«  Suite  103, 
Bake^vetl  I>ii\v  Bill;;.,  Pitt§bni'g,  Pa. 


U 


DON'T  SHOUT" 

"  I  hear  you,    I  can  hear  now  as 
^well   as  anybody.    'How?'    Oh 
something      new  —  THE 
JMORLEY   PHONK.     I've 
pair  in  my  ears  now.  but  they 
are  invisible.    I  would  not  kn 
I  had  them  in,  myself,  only  that  I 
hear  all  rifrlit." 

The  MORLET  PHONE  for  the 


D  E  /\  F^ 

makes  low  sounds  and  ■whis- 
pers i>Iainly  lieard.  luvisibl, 
coiiifititable,     Vfi  gilt  less     and 
harmless      Anyme  can  adjust 
it.    Over  one  hundred  tiiou- 
saud  sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

I  THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  718,  Perry  Bldg.,  PhU. 
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SKIN 
LllXllRY 


CDHCIIEA 
SOAP 

It  does  so  much  for 
poor  complexions,  red, 
rough  hands  and  dry, 
thin  and  falling  hair. 
It  does  even  more 
for  skin -tortured  and 
disfigured  infants. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots  London,  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq  .  Paris.  10.  Rue  de  la  Chau'sseo 
<f  Antln  Australia.  U  Towns  &  Co..  Sydney;  India, 
B  K  Paul.  Calcutta;  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co  ; 
Japan.  Maruya,  Ltd..  Toklo;  So.  Africa,  Lennon, 
Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc  ;  U.S.A..  Potter  Drug  &  Chem. 
Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  133  Columbus  Ave  .  Boston. 

*i"32-page  Cutlcura  Book,  post-tree,  a  Guide  to 
the  Best  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Hair. 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get ' '  Improved,"  no  lacks  required. 
Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


TH  ^'BEST'LIGWT 


Absalately  safe.  M&kes  and  bums  its  own 
(ras.  Brilliant  500  candle  power  li^ht. 
Casts  no  shadow.  CoHtft  2  cents  per 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  Btyles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
w(utt«d.    Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 


THE   LITERAKV    DIGEST 

Poor  Thing! — He — "Why  does  the  maid 
decline  to  clean  my  coat  with  lienzine?" 

She — "Since  the  chaiiffeiir  jilted  her  she 
can't  stand  the  smell  of  it." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 
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Transaction  Followed. — Vera  (eight  years 
old) — ■'  AVhat  does  transatlantic  mean, 
mother?" 

"Across  the  Atlantic,  of  course;  but  you 
mustn't  bother  me." 

Vera — "  Does '  trans '  always  mean  across? ' ' 

Mother — "  I  suppose  it  does.  Now,  if  you 
don't  stop  bothering  me  with  your  question? 
I  shall  send  you  right  to  bed." 

Ver.v  (after  a  few  minutes'  silence) — 
"Then  does  transparent  mean  a  cross  par- 
ent?"— Ideas. 


The  Newest  Stratagem. — Wild  Duck — 
"Xow,  then,  fellers,  make  a  noise  like  a 
gasolene  motor,  and  tho  e  fool  hunters  will 
think  we're  aeroplanes!" — Puclc. 


The  Real  Question. — Little  Bessie — 
"Mama,  how'll   I  know  when  I'm  naughty?" 

Mother — "Your  conscience  will  tell  you, 
dear." 

I-ittle  Bessie — "I  don't  care  about  what 
it  tells  me — Avill  it  tell  you?" — Harper's 
i\  lagazine. 


92  E.  5*ii  St..  Canton.  O. 


His  Best  Order. — It  had  been  a  dull  season, 
and  the  two  young  traveling  salesmen  were 
comparing  notes.  "I  had  just  five  good 
orders  in  the  month  of  July,"  said  one. 

"You  beat  me,  anyway,"  said  his  friend. 
"I  got  only  three  orders,  and  the  third  one 
was  from  the  firm,  telling  me  to  come  home." 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


Consolation. — Lucy — "  Yes,  Clarence,  I 
really  believe  that,  after  all,  we  may  be  some 
day  happily  married — of  course,  not  to  one 
another." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Reduced  Fur  Prices 

To  Early  Buyers 

ID  EALLY  good  furs  are  higher  in  price  than  ever 

before.      To  save  money  without  sacrificing 

quahty,  buy  yourf urs  from  the  maker 

at  summer  prices. 

Our  location  for  over  half  a  century 
at  St.  Paul,  the  gateway  to  the  great 
American  fur  country,  and  one  of  the 
largest  fur  markets  of  the  world,  en- 
ables us  to  buy  finest  raw  skin  s  direct 
from  the  trappers.  These  selected 
skins  are  made  up  in  our  own  clean, 
airy  workrooms.  Furs  are  sent  on 
approval  to  responsible  persons.  Fit 
and  satisfaction  positively  guaran- 
teed, or  money  refunded. 

To  attract  early  orders  and  avoid 
usual    rush    later  we  offer  until 
November  ist  10%  Discount 

Off  1910  CATALOG  PRICES  of 

Albrecht  Furs 

Albreckl  Furt  are  genuine  furs,  true  to 
name,  made  from  whole  skins  by  work- 
men of  lifelong  experience.   We  do  n 
make  or  sell  cheap,  unreliable  furs. 

Hiindredsof  st\  lesof  FurGarment.s, 
T^ec'kweiir  aud  Muffs;  photogrnphBin 
colors,  from  artunl  furs,  valuitble  in- 
formationnboutall  furs, direction  for 
home  measurement,  etc.,  given  in  our 

GO.PAGK  CATALOG  IVo.  B 
Sent  for  Jour  (Vnts  in  Stumps 

Buy  now;  take  advantage  of  advance 
Ht'UHon  discounts  ;  have  your  pick  of 
complete  assortments;  and  avoid  delay 
ill  Ketting  your  furs. 

ne  refer  to  any  bank  or  business 
house  in  St.  I'aul  or  Minneapolis. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON 

Eitablithed  18BB 
«lh«  9lliinrs<>ls8U.,St*liaiil(,St.l>iiiil.  Mii.ii 


IfllOMorti'lHOiiicli 
Ondntra  (Ri  vol) 
MinkMiIiliiryt^oat 
h'ednc^d  fr  o  m 
catalog  f  this  tra- 
tton.  Special  10% 
I>  i  8C  o  u  11 1  Priot' 
l{IMN.-.fO.  (Send 
Bust  111  oa  s  n  r  e  , 
\v  n  i  s  t.  1  e  II  K  t  h . 
lieiclit  mill  weiclit ), 


Patent  applied  for. 

EVERY  ROOM  should  have  its  own 
individuality.      The 

WOOD  MANTEL 

as  a  central  feature  gives  character  to  the 
apartment;  furnishes  as  well  as  finishes. 
Here,  for  example,  is  one  that  combines 
the  features  of  a  mantel  with  shelves  for 
books  or  china  with  sliding  doors,  suitable 
for  library,  living  or  dining  room.  Ideas 
for  every  room  in  the  house  are  con- 
tained in  an  illustrated  booklet, 

"WHY  WOOD  MANTELS?** 

that  we'd  be  glad  to  send  to  every  one  who  owns  a 
house,  or  intends  to  build  or  decorate.    Address 

WOOD  MANTEL  MANUFACTURER'S  ASSOCIATION 

H.  T.  BENNETT.  Secretary 
Room   1222,  State  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 


Send  for  our  Free  Booklet 

And   see  how  an  Aldine  Fireplace 
is  suited  to  your  needs. 

YOU   can   get    as    much   heat    with    one 
Aldine  Fireplace  and  save  60  ^i  of  your 
fuel  bill  as  from  four  common  grates. 


1^' 


liiiii 


This  is  because  it 
is  really  a  return  draft 
stove  in  fireplace 
form.       85%    of   the 

heat  is  thrown  out  into 
the  room  instead  of  85% 
beinij  wasted  as  in   com- 

Mission  design  nioil  grates. 

It  can  be  set  in  any  chimney  opening  at  half 
the  cost  of  a  common  grate,  no  special  chimney 
construction  is  necessary, 
no  pipe  to  connect,  extra 
large  fire  pot;  made  in 
seven  patterns,  at  jirices 
no  higher  than  aii\'  gooil 
common  grate. 

50,000  now  in  use. 


Satisfaction    ^laranteed 
or  your  money  hack. 


TMA  7  Me  A  TA/fi  OftA  IMV 
Off  TMf  rioof  ruffot/G^  I 


Rathbone  Fireplace  Mfg.  G). 


5910  Clyde  Park  Ave., 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  menilon  The  Litkrary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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When  your  car  is  Truffault-Hartford- 
equipped,  bumps  and  nits  no  longer 
disconcert  you.  Your  car  negotiates 
all  'vitli  ease,  for 

THE 

TRUFFAULT  -  HARTFORD  i 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

controls  the  springs,  never  permitting 
of  violent  action  under  even  the  most 
extraordinary  conditions. 

It    Straightens    Oat    all   the    Kinks 
in  the  Road  Bed 

so  that  solid  comfort  Is  yours 


Take  a  ride  in  a 
Truffault-Hartford 
equipped  car  and 
you'll  learn  at  once 
what  real  auto  com- 
fort is.  Or  better 
still,  have  a  set  put 
on  your  car,  ride  on 
it  for  thirty  days. 
If  at  the  end  of  that 
period  you  want 
your  money  back, 
we'll  refund  it.  The 
Truffault-Hartford 
must  make  good  or 
we  will. 


THE 

TRUFFAULT- 
HARTFORD 


\Vc  can  fit  any  car  and  make 
any    car  fit    for    any     road. 

Make  the  thirty-day  trial.    Send  us  make, 
model  and  year  of  your  car  to-day. 

HARTFORD  SUSPENSION  CO. 

E.  V.  HARTFORD.  Pre.. 
137  Bay  St..    Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Branches : 
New  York:  212-214  W.  88th  St. 
Philadelphia:  250  N.  Broad  St. 
Boston:  319  Colombas Ave. 
Chicago:    1458  Michigan  Ave. 


SIGN 

OF  THE  TRUFFAULT 
KARTFOBD      AUENfV 


H  l>  I  ST  I  A  IMstuckenber?,  D.D. 


C'T^r  SOCIOLOGY 

FUNK  <a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      NEW  YORK 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely   on  a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
aVout  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyd£y  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated) 
by  William   H.    Wallitig,   A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowlcil^c  a  Youn?  flLin  Should  H.TVe. 
Knowledge  a  Yonns  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Fatlicr  Should  Have. 
Knowlcd-rn  a  Father  Should  Inip^Hto  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledse  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
KnowledfTO  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume,     lllnstiated.    $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 
Puritan   Pub.   Co.,  713  Perry  Bldg..   Phila.,  Pa. 


Shooting  for  the  Young  Idea. — Hi;.\dmastkk 
(to  father  of  hoy  entering  school) — "Our 
tciichinf!;  cin]>raccs  writing,  nrithmctJc,  alge- 
bra, gcogr'aphy,  trigononuitry " 

I'^ATHEU — "Ah I  plenty  o'  that  trigger- 
nometry.  lie  ain't  mucli  of  a  .sliot  yet." — 
M.  A.  F. 


The  Uncle  Kind.— Smaij-  Boy— "I  want  a 
box  of  pilLs,  please." 

Thi:  Chemist — "What  kind,  my  boy? 
Anti-bilious?" 

Small  Boy — "No,  it's  uncle,  sir." — Lon- 
don SkeicJi. 


The  Crowning  Joy. — "Young  man,  you 
ought  to  marry.  A  cozy  home,  blooming 
children — there  is  nothing  haj^pier  in  the 
world!  And  above  all,  you  liave  the  sweet 
recollection  of  the  time  you  were  a  bachelor." 
— Fliegende  Blaettcr. 


The  Pleasures  of  Hope. — She — "P'ather 
lielieves  in  the  pleasures  of  anticipation." 
He — "  Do  you  agree  with  him?  " 
She — "Oh,  yes,  indeed!  In  the  summer 
he  promises  to  buy  me  a  sealskin  coat  the 
following  winter  if  I'll  give  up  going  to  the 
seaside,  and  in  the  winter  he  promises  to  send 
me  to  the  seaside  the  following  sum.mer  if  I 
give  up  the  sealskin  coat.  So,  you  see,  I  am 
always  happy." — Tit  Bits. 


A  Deadly  Weapon. — Artist  (to  friend) — 
"Yes,  I  use  the  palette-knife  a  good  deal. 
Knocked  a  child's  head  of?  in  the  morning 
and  sold  it  in  the  afternoon."  (Nervous  old 
gentleman  gets  out  hurriedly  at  next  stop.) — 
M.  A.  P. 


The  Best  He  Could  Do. — Up  in  Minnesota 
Mr.  Olsen  had  a  cow  killed  by  a  railroad 
train.  In  due  season  the  claim  agent  for  the 
railroad  called. 

"We  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
deceased  was  a  very  docile  and  valuable 
animal,"  said  the  claim  agent  in  his  most 
persuasive  claim-agentlemanly  manner,  "  and 
we  sjTnpathize  with  you  and  your  family  in 
your  loss.  But,  Mr.  Olsen,  you  must  remem- 
ber this:  Your  cow  had  no  business  being 
upon  our  tracks.  Those  tracks  are  our 
private  property  and  when  she  invaded  them 
she  became  a  trespasser.  Technically  speak- 
ing, you,  as  her  owner,  became  a  trespasser 
also.  But  we  have  no  desire  to  carry  the 
issue  into  court,  and  possibly  give  you 
trouble.  Now,  then,  what  would  you  regard 
as  a  fair  settlement  between  you  and  the 
railroad  company?" 

"Vail,"  said  Mr.  Olsen  slowly,  "Ay  bane 
poor  Swede  farmei',  but  Ay  shall  give  you  two 
dollars." — Evert/bodifs. 


wefmoh  Gems 


Write  for  Catalos. 
ICeinoli  Jewelry 


Looks  like  a  dinmond  —  wears  like 
a  diamond  —  brilliancy  guiirantede 
forever— stands  filing  and  tire  like  a 
diamond— has  no  paste,  foil  or  arti- 
ficial backing.  l-20th  the  cost  of  dia- 
monds. Set  only  in  solid  gold  mount- 
ings. A  niarvelously  reconstructed 
gem.  Not  an  imitation.  Guaranteed  to 
contain  no  glass.  Sent  on  approval. 
It  is  free. 
Co.,       455  IV.  B'dway,  St.  Louis 


tTKiliRRWiRS 


PACTORY 
l»E  BUILT 


C  ^OC  4-       (CA  ^"  ^^y   make  of   Typewriter.     Our 

OEVC  ^^O  to  «pO\l  "Factory  Rebuilt"  Typewriiers  are 
perfect  in  quality,  conditioD  and  looks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  cou^frueiion  and  se  viceable  in  every  way.  Buy  from  the 
largest  factory  iu  the  world  with  braneh  stores  in  leadins:  cities. 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  n^ainst  defect  in  workman- 
ship and  mateii-d.  Write  for  cat.tlogue  aud  address 
of  nearest  branch  office. 
American  Writing  Machine  Co. 
345  Broadway,  New  York 


i  address   ^^^ 
O.       X^^3^^^ 


On  a  ten  -  acre  farm,  all  your  own,  in  the 
liihest  tract  of  farm  lanrl  in  the  state,  situated 
in  Hillsboro county,  just  outside  of  Tampa,  a  city 

of  65,(XlO. 

You'll  find  that  most  Florida  farm  offers  look 
alikeon  paper.  Only  investigation  vf  ill  show  the 
good  one.  And  this  is  why  we  urge  you  here  and 
now  to  inve.stiuate  our  oiifer  at  once,  which  you 
can  do  without  a  penny  of  cost. 

Hern    Is    The    W.ny 

To  Test  SI  Land 

Proposition  : 

FIRST— It  must  pos- 
sess  a  lieultliy,  lie- 
pendable  climate, 
with  grood  water, 
frood  schools, 
cliiirclics  and  mod- 
ern conveniences. 

SECOND— It  must  be 
exceedingly  fertile  and 
productive  in  order  to 
yield  you  a  pood  liv- 
ing and  a  rat  bank 
account  from  lO 
acres, 

THIRD  — It  must 
have  an  unlimited 
market  and  i»erlect 
transportation  Ta- 
cillties. 


Kxiract     from     a 

ciisloiiier's 

letter  > 

"I  am  simply  aston- 
ished at  the  possibil- 
ities of  this  country, 
the  health  and  pros- 
perity that  await 
homeseekers  here. 
The  fact  is  you  can 
live  like  a  i'rlnco 
In  Florida  on  the 
same  amount  of 
labor  that  would 
afford  only  a  bare 
living  elsewhere. 

L.  S.  MAYER, 
59i4  Winchester  Ave., 

Chicago,  Illinois." 


FOTTRTH  —  It  must  yield  you  handsome 
profits  from  the  start  from  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  while  your  orchards  are  coming  into 
full  bearing. 

FIFTH— If  you  are  buying  a  farm  larger  than 
you  can  care  for  alone,  there  must  be  cheap 
and  reliable  labor  available. 

SIXTH— There  must  be  little  or  no  clearing 
or  draining  to  be  done  and  the  title  must  be 
clear. 

It  is  easy  to  verify  this.    At  a  word  from  you  we 
will  send  you  our  Illustrated  booklet,  maga- 
zine size,  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  facts. 
Illustrations    fVoni    actual     pliotoiirraphs, 
iiovernment      statistics     and      aflldayits. 
Also  our  special  ivliolesale  prices  that  allow   ^O 
you  to  buy  a  10,  20  or  40-acre  farm  at  only  $1  a    ^^ 
month  per  acre  or  at  a  total  expense  of  from     ^r 
$2C0  to  $300  for  10  acres,  payable  monthly.     ^ 
Send  frrthe  Free  Florida  Book  and     J^ 
Full  Particulars,    Send  the  coupon     At 


Today, 

NORTH  TAMPA  . 
.     LAND  CO. 


^W      IVanie 
4^      Adflress 


^  XORTH 

J^  TAMP.% 

y  liAATD    CO. 

540  Commercial 
National    Bank 
Bid?.,  CHIC.4GO. 


540   Commercial   National 
Bank  Building, 

Chicago,  ^^  Send  me  your  Free 

Illinois.  .^     »»»»'•  G577. 


Address 

ity State. 


JI.UUUUUUIJI.I|JVIJUUUUUUI-l-l-"-'l-'IJI-'l-'IJi''l-'IJ 


We  invite  you  to  investigate  our 
Certificates  secured  by  First  Mort- 
gages on  improved  real  estate  and 
yielding  6%  per  annum,  payable 
monthly,  quarterly  or  semi-annually. 
W  Write  for  booklet  "  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

I  CAPITALtSURPlUS  $400.000  00    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


njl.'l.'I^IJI,l|,.'M>^l^l,.|«l»l,.|..l....l.l...~.r.ln.„.WIM,.|..|..|fflfl 


—PATENT— 

and  TRADE-MARK  BUSINESS  solicited   from 
RESPONSIBLE  MANUFACTURERS  &  INVENTORS 

We  refer  to  satisfied  cl  ients  of  highest  rating  in  42  States. 
FREE  BOOKLETS  of  real  value. and  trustworthy  advice. 

Patent  Litisatinn  —  Iiifiinsenient  opinions  given 

MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE,  608  F  St.,  Wash'n,  D.  C. 

Estalilish.'d   Fifty  Years 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  montion  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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You  can  drink  Barrington 
Mall  Coffee  three  times  a 
day,   with    no    ill    effects. 


Because  it  is  Baker-'t-zed. 

Baker-ixing  improves  coffee  in  three 
distinct  ways. 

First,  the  coffee  berries  are  split  open 
by  a  special  machine  and  the  chaff  is 
blown  away  as  waste. 

Coffee  chaff  can  be  seen  in  any  other 
coffee  when  ground.  It  is  an  impurity 
and  contains  tannin.  Brewed  alone  it  is 
bitter  and  weedy — and  will  actually  tan 
leather.  It  doesn'  t  help  the  coffee  flavor, 
and  is  not  good  for  the  human  system. 

Barrin^tofMlaill 

'P^'^itt^g^?  Coffee 

The  coffee  then  passes  through  steel- 
cutters  in  order  to  secure  pieces  of  as 
nearly  uniform  size  as  possible — without 
dust.  You  can  brew  uniform  pieces 
uniformly  to  the  exact  strength  de- 
sired. No  small  particles  to  be  over- 
steeped  and  give  up  bitterness  and  tannin. 
No  large  grains  to  be  wasted  by  under- 
steeping. 

Therefore,  a  pound  of  coffee  Baker- 
izedwWX  make  15  to  20  cups  more  than  a 
pound  of  ordinary 
coffee  —  because 
you  get  all  the 
flavor  from  every 
grain. 

Coffee  dust  is 
the  result  of  grind- 
ing— crushing  in 
a  mill.  You  can 
see  it  in  the  cup 
before  you  add 
the  cream.  It 
makes  the  coffee 
muddy,  its  flavor 

woody,  and  it  is  indigestible.  You 

won' t  find  this  dust  in  Baker-ixed 

Coffee.  For  sale  by  grocers  at 

.^5  to  40c  per  pound,  ac- 

cordingto  locality.   In 

sealed  tins  only. 

BAKER 

iMPORTING  Co. 

New  York 
MinoeapolU 


BAKER 
IMPORTING 

CO 
124  Hudson  Street 
NewYork.  N.  Y. 

Please  sciul  as  advertisod 
fn-o  sample  can.  cnotuh  to  ma 
fl  Clips  Barrinictnn    Hall  (.'offci',  ntirl 
Iwoklc't. '  The  ColTei,-  Without  a  Rlhi-i 
III  rouslderatioii  I  give  my  grocci's  imiii 
(on  the  liiarifin). 

Name 

A  ddreit 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

September  19. — Altho  his  party  is  defeated  in  the 
recent  elections.  Premier  Louis  Botiia,  of  South 
Africa,  will,  it  is  reported,  continue  as  Premier. 

The  International  Conference  on  Unemployment 
opens  at  Paris. 

September  20.— Eleven  persons  are  killed  and  25 
injured  in  a  railroad  collision  near  Rottenmann, 
Austria. 

In  a  railroad  wreck  near  Oporto,  Portugal,  150 
persons  are  injured. 

Domestic 

September  18. — Capt.  Klaus  Larsen,  of  Cleveland, 
makes  a  successful  motor-boat  trip  through  the 
lower  rapids  of  the  Niagara  River. 

September  19. — President  Taft  and  ex-President 
Roosevelt  hold  a  conference  at  New  Haven. 

September  20. — Congressman  James  A.  Tawney 
is  defeated  for  reelection  In  the  Minnesota 
primaries. 

William  J.  Bryan  announces  his  refusal  to  sup- 
port James  C.  Dahlman,  Democratic  nominee 
for  governor  of  Nebraska. 

The  New  Jersey  Republican  Convention  nom- 
inates Vivian  M.  Lewis  for  governor. 

September  21. — President  Taft  denounces  the 
"  pork  barrel  "  in  a  speech  at  Cincinnati. 

In  a  collision  between  two  interurban  electric 

cars  near  Bluff  ton,  Ind.,  42  persons  are  killed 

and  7  injured. 
The    President    withdraws    from    entry    69,055 

acres  of  coal  land  in  Colorado,  and  1,327  acres 

of  power  sites  in  California. 


Recent  Census  Returns. 


Altoona,  Pa 

Aurora,  111 

Cambridge,  O 

Canton,  O 

Chicago,  111 

Covington,  Ky 

Dallas,  Tex 

Elgin,  111 

Erie,  Pa 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  .  .  . 

Galveston,  Tex 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Joliet,  111  

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  .  .  . 

Lowell,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H.  .  . 
McKeesport,  Pa.  .  .  . 
New  Orleans,  Pa.  .  .  . 

Passaic,  N.  J 

Pittsfield,  Mass 

Racine,  Wis 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  . . 

Waterloo,  la 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  .  . 
Williamsport,  Pa.  . 


Population. 


1910. 


52,127 
29,807 
11,327 
50,217 
2,185,283 
53,270 
92,104 
25,976 
66,525 
73,312 
36,981 
57,730 
55,482 
34,670 
30,417 
45,941 

106,294 
70,063 
72,694 

339,075 
54,773 
32,121 
38,002 
96,614 
26,693 
67,105 
31,860 


1900. 


38,972 

24,147 

8,241 

30.667 

,698,575 
42,938 
42,638 
22,433 
52,733 
26,668 
37,789 
45,712 
35,936 
29,353 
28,895 
38,207 
94,969 
56,987 
34,227 

287,104 
27,777 
21,766 
29,102 
53,321 
12,580 
61,721 
28,757 


Per 

cent 
In- 
crease. 


33.8 

23.4 

47.0 

63.7 

28.7 

24.1 

116.0 

15.8 

26.2 

174.7 

—2.1 

26.3 

54.4 

18.1 

5.3 

19.9 

11.9 

22.9 

24.7 


18.1 
97.2 
47.6 
30.6 
81.2 
112.2 
29.7 
10.8 


Brave  Man.— She— "  But,  Colonel,  don't 
you  love  Wagner's  music?" 

He— "Well,  I  confess  I  am  not  exactly 
afraid  of  it." — Simplicissimus. 


TEA  AS  A  FOOD, 

The  food  value  of  tea  is  altogether  too 
little  appreciated.  The  average  person  drinks 
tea,  coffee  or  cocoa,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
gratify  the  taste.  He  thinks  of  his  favorite 
beverage  in  relation  to  general  health  only 
when  overtaken  by  sickness. 

Tea  ranks  above  all  other  manufactured 
beverages  because  of  its  food  value  and  its 
health tulness.  The  person  who  uses  tea 
requires  less  of  other  forms  of  nutrition  and 
suffers  less  waste  of  tissues  than  those  that 
drink  other  beverages. 

"Sahida"  Ceylon  Tea  with  its  enticing 
flavor  and  fragrance  feeds  and  strengthens 
the  body  while  pleasing  the  palate. 

Jf  yourgrf)cer  cannot  supply  "Saladsi" 
send  ten  cents  for  a  trial  package  which 
makes  forty  cups. 

Our  booklet  "The  Story  of  the  Tea 
Plant"  sent  free.  Address  "Salada"  Tea 
Co.,  198  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  PURE  PRODUCT  OF  A  PERFECT  PROCESS       1 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 
COCOA 

is  made  from  the 
best  cocoa  beans, 
scientifically 
blended. 

Absolutely  pure, 
healthful,  and 

Registered,  J    #•    • 

c.  s.  i'ai.  Oft.       delicious. 

Get  the   genuine  with   our  trade-mark  on  the 
package 

52  Highest  Awards  in  Europe  and  America 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

Ettiblished  1780    DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


U-AldU-NO 


•AFTER 


DINNER  MINT' 

A  delicious 
con  fection 
for  all  occa- 
sions. 

Del  icately 
flavor  ed; 
pure,  fresh. 

Sold  in  ait'tight  tins 
by  grocers,  con/ec- 
tioners  and  druggists. 

If  not  at  j/our  dealers 
send  loc/or  a  box. 

Manufacturing  Co. 

OF  America. 
439  North  12th  St., 

Philadelphia. 


Smashed! 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  MASTERY  IN   NEW 

YORK 

WHEN  COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  last  week  at  Sara- 
toga assumed  command  of  the  Republican  forces  in 
the  Empire  State,  the  Democratic  convention  at 
Rochester  seemed  to  recognize  him  as  their  real  opponent,  and 
pointed  warningly  to  his  threatened  mastery  of  the  State  ad- 
ministration as  a  terrible 
peril.  The  delegate  who 
nominated  John  A.  Dix  as 
the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  alluded  to  the 
Colonel  almost  as  often  as  he 
did  to  Mr.  Dix,  reminding 
his  hearers  that  "  we  have 
got  a  bitter  fight  ahead  of  us 
—a  fight  against  a  marvelous 
man."  And  he  concluded, 
"  Let  us  take  it  out  of  him 
in  this  campaign ! "  It  is 
noteworthy  also  that  the 
Rochester  platform  begins 
by  pledging  the  party  anew 
to  "  the  old  nationalism  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  and 
closes  with  a  declaration  of 
"  inflexible  opposition  to  the 
so-called 'New  Nationalism,' " 
whose  banner  was  unfurled 
in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Western 
speeches.  In  his  key-note 
address  before  the  conven- 
tion Judge  Alton  B.  Parker 
sounded  a  warning  against 
this  same  New  Nationalism, 
and  alluded  to  rumors  of  a  coming  dictatorship  in  the  United 
States.  There  is,  moreover,  a  marked  tendency  among  Dem- 
ocratic newspapers  and  politicians  to  discuss  the  strength  of 
their  candidate  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  defeat  "  Roosevelt's 
candidate  "  and  "  Roosevelt's  platform. "  Thus  Representative 
Sulzer,  whose  own  boom  for  the  nomination  went  down  before 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE. 

Mr.  John  A.  Dix,  an  able  business 
man,  named  for  Governor  by  tlie  New 
York  Democrats. 


Mr.  Dix's,  is  quoted  as  remarking  of  the  outcome :  "  It  is  Roose- 
velt luck  again."  Says  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  in 
praise  of  Mr.  Dix :  "  In  his  private  career  and  in  his  public 
utterances  he  appears  as  the  antithesis  of  all  that  is  dangerous 
and  subversive  in  Rooseveltism. "  Of  the  Democratic  platform 
the  same  paper  remarks :  "  The  subjects  treated  are  of  prime 
importance,  and  the  course  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  regard  to 
them  makes  them  of  actual  and  immediate  interest."  The 
platform,  enthusiastically  declares  the  New  York  World  (Ind. 
Dem. ) ,  "  meets  the  whole 
issue  of  Rooseveltism  with- 
out flinching. " 

Turning  to  the  results  of 
the  Saratoga  gathering,  we 
find  the  anti-Roosevelt  pa- 
pers complaining  that  the 
Republican  State  Convention 
killed  half  a  dozen  little 
bosses  only  to  be  ridden  by 
the  biggest  boss  of  all.  Con- 
trol of  the  convention,  says 
The  World,  involves  control 
of  the  organization,  and  this 
in  turn  "  means  control  of  the 
New  York  delegation  to  the 
Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  1912."  The  logical 
sequel  to  this,  we  are  told, 
is  that  "  if  the  New  Nation- 
alism controls  the  1912  con- 
vention Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
be  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President,"  and  again  in 
the  White  House  "  he  will 
attempt  to  complete  his  rev- 
olution by  the  sheer  force 
of  executive  power."  The 
goal  of  this  revolution,  says  The  World,  is  "  a  Socialistic  dic- 
tatorship. "    The  Rochester   Post-Exp'^ess   (Rep. )  remarks : 

"  There  is  no  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  State 
for  the  Republican  bosses  who  have  been  grafting  from  the 
public  treasury  or  have  shielded  wrong-doing ;  they  are  traitors 
to  their  party  and  foes  of  honest  government.  But  the 
conservative    opinion    of   this    State   can   not   be   expected  to 
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THE    REPUBLICAN   NOMINEE. 

Mr  Henry  L.  Stimson,  the  successful 
prosecutor  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  named 
by  the  Republicans. 
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HOW  HE   LOOKED   IN   HIS  CONVENTION. 

sanction  the  doctrines  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  is  to-day  the 
most  dangerous  man  in  the  country — dangerous  not  alone  in  his 
principles  and  his  recklessness,  but  dangerous  in  his  ambitions," 

"  The  ticket  nominated  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own,"  declares  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  and  the  Republican  gubernatorial 
candidate,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  "  will  at  once  be  regarded  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  running  by  proxy. "     We  read  further : 

"  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  paramount  issue  in  the  New  York 
campaign.  A  vote  for  Stimson  will  be  a  vote  for  Roosevelt 
and  his  future  possibilities  as  a  national  dictator ;  a  vote  against 
Stimson  will  be  a  vote  against  Roosevelt  and  against  the  men- 
ace of  a  twentieth-century  Csesarism." 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
who  reports  that  "  the  outcome  of  the  New  York  Republican 
State  Convention  is  altogether  pleasing  to  the  Taft  Adminis- 
tration," goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  indorsement  of 
the  National  Administration  is  up  to  date,  but  does  not  project 
itself  as  far  as  1912,  when  the  Taft  Administration  will  face  a 
crucial  test  before  the  Republican  National  Convention.  In 
some  circles  here  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Roosevelt  strength  in  the  Saratoga  Convention  was  composed 
of  Federal  office-holders,  either  appointed  to  office  or  continued 
in  office  by  President  Taft.  While  it  is  easily  comprehended 
why  these  men  might  side  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  fight 
against  the  New  York  '  Old  Guard,'  it  has  never  been  doubted 
where  this  element  in  the  Roosevelt  strength  would  stand  in 
matters  affecting  the  Taft  Administration  and  President  Taft 
I  himself.  For  that  reason,  the  somewhat  elaborate  indorsement 
I  of  the  Administration  in  the  New  York  platform  has  been  no 
surprize  to  Washington,  particularly  when  it  was  known  that 
*  unless  such  an  indorsement  was  given,  the  '  Old  Guard  '  forces 
were  prepared  to  make  a  nasty  fight  on  the  convention  floor. 

"  The  presence  of  so  many  Federal  officers  in  the  Roosevelt 
band-wagon,  together  with  the  fact  that  185  delegates  out  of 
568  who  voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  temporary  chairman  came 
from  counties  carried  by  Mr.  Bryan  against  Mr.  Taft  in  1908, 
a  point  somewhat  emphasized  by  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  is  not 
expected  here  to  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  Republican 

State  ticket  in  the  coming  campaign 

"  How  the  West  will  receive  the  New  York  platform,  after 
Roosevelt's  recent  speech-making  tour  in  that  section,  is  widely 
speculated  upon  here.  The  almost  unqualified  indorsement  given 
the  Payne  tariff,  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  Taft  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  lack  of  frankness  as  to  the  exact  position  of 


the  Roosevelt  following  in  the  State  on  the  details  of  direct 
primary  are  conspicuous  in  comparison  with  Western  sentiment 
on  these  subjects,  as  exprest  in  the  platforms  of  this  year." 

Turning  to  the  editorial  columns  of  this  anti-Roosevelt 
paper,  however,  we  find  that  it  is  glad  of  his  success  and 
rejoiced  by  "  the  final  and  crushing  defeat  of  the  Old  Guard," 
and  the  Colonel's  decisive  victory  is  discust  by  papers  both 
within  and  without  the  State  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  kaleidoscopic  politics  of  1910.  "  It  means," 
asserts  the  Washington  Times  (Ind.),  "that  the  discussion  in 
the  Eastern  press  concerning  the  '  wane  of  Roosevelt's  popu- 
larity '  is  founded  upon  a  mythical  assumption. "  "  Manifestly, " 
it  adds,  "  the  Colonel's  popularity  isn't  waning  worth  a  cent." 
The  real  issue  before  the  convention,  declares  the  Pittsburg 
Leader  (Ind.),  was :  "  Shall  the'people  or  the  Old  Guard  rule  ?  " 
The  victors,  says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  were 
Roosevelt  and  the  people.  This  view  is  echoed  by  such  Demo- 
cratic papers  as  the  Columbia  State,  the  Richmond  Journal, 
and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

In  the  triumphs  or  defeats  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  remarks  the 
Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  "  the  public  reads  the  probable  out- 
come for  the  Republican  party  in  1912. "  The  issue,  repeats  the 
Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  was  that  of  "clean  politics  versus 
politics  of  privilege  and  corruption  " — the  latter  captained  by 
men  "  little  in  principle,  tho  big  in  resource."  Quoting  the  as- 
sertion of  a  Roosevelt  delegate  that  the  party  "  can  better  afford 
to  be  beaten  than  to  be  wrong,"  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.) 
adds  confidently :  "  But  it  will  not  be  beaten. "  Says  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Ind.)  : 

"  The  Saratoga  result,  brought  about  by  the  harmonious  work 
of  President  Taft  and  his  predecessor  in  office  and  made  possible 
only  by  the  cooperation  of  the  two,  ought  to  do  more  than  any 
other  conceivable  happening  in  politics  this  year  to  unite  the 
Republican  party.  If  its  two  leaders  can  together  achieve  such 
an  apparent  impossibility  as  the  overthrowing  of  the  New  York 
bosses,  what  obstacle  is  there  to  prevent  the  followers  from 
uniting  and  winning  even  a  more  memorable  victory  in  Novem- 
ber ?  .  .  .  Outside  of  New  York  the  influence  of  the  convention 
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THREE   OF   THE  "OLD   GUARD"    WHO   OPPOSED    COLONEL   ROOSEVELT. 

These  photographs  were  taken  before  the  convention. 


must  be  altogether  for  unity  and  harmony  and  the  New  York 
situation  is  of  much  less  consequence  than  the  wider  interests 
of  the  party  in  the  nation." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  hints  that  if  he  is  a  boss, 
he  is  a  good  one : 

"  Under  Colonel  Roosevelt's  direction  the  Republican  party 
is  completing  the  process  of  housecleaning.  It  has  abandoned 
the  old  bosses  and  accepted  a  new  leadership.  '  The  difference 
between  a  leader  and  a  boss,'  said  Mr.  Roosevelt  yesterday, 
'  is  that  the  leader  leads  and  the  boss  drives. '  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself  has  '  driven  '  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose  to  drive, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  continue  the  practise  ; 
but  it  must  be  said  in  justice  to  him  that  most  of  his  driving 
has  been  in  the  interest  of  policies  upon  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  unequivocally  sustained  him." 

The  great  majority  of  the  New  York  Republican  papers  hail 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  victory  over  the  Republican  bosses  as  a  victory 
for  Republicanism.  The  outcome  of  the  convention,  declares 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "  was  a  victory  for  Taft  as  well 
as  a  victory  for  Hughes  and  Roosevelt."  The  same  paper  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  The  '  Old  Guard  '  follows  the  '  black -horse  cavalry  '  off  the 
stage.  The  change  brings  to  the  front  in  the  party  the  men  who 
have  supported  Governor  Hughes  and  his  policies.  The  heritors 
of  the  old  political  tradition,  who  traded  in  legislation,  who 
received  thousand-dollar  '  campaign  '  checks,  or  were  '  retained' 
to  look  after  legislation,  will  continue  for  a  little  while  upon 
the  scenes  as  local  figures,  but  the  Republican  party  of  the 
State  goes  into  the  hands  of  new  men,  with  new  ideas  and  a 
different  conception  of  political  morality  from  that  acquired  in 
the  old  school.  The  only  '  interests  '  which  the  new  leaders  of 
the  party  will  know  are  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  those 
were  precisely  the  '  interests  '  of  which  the  '  Old  Guard'  thought 
least.     That,  in  brief,  is  what  the  change  means." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  rejoices  that  "  a  new 
era  has  at  last  dawned  in  the  politics  of  the  Empire  State," 
and  continues : 

"  Whether  the  immediate  outcome  shall  be  success  or  de- 
feat in  November  is  of  small  importance  when  set  beside  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  party  has  turned  its  face  to  the  future. 

"  Hereafter  its  progress  will  represent  its  own  momentum  and 
not  the  pulling  power  of  a  leader  like  Hughes,  minus  the  re- 
sistance of  a  machine  directed  by  the  Old  Guard. 


"  The  partnership  between  corrupt  business  and  corrupt  poli- 
tics has  been  broken  for  good.  The  virtual  boycott  sought  to 
be  enforced  against  independent  action  and  utterance  by  Re- 
publicans who  aspire  for  party  recognition  has  been  lifted. 

"  It  is  these  two  facts  that  constitute  the  revolution.  Their 
cheering  and  wholesome  implications  cover  the  whole  field  of 
political  action." 


THE  SHOUTING  OF  THE  CAPTAINS 

A  NOTABLE  feature  of  this  campaign  is  the  number  of 
able  men  who  are  enlisted  as  leaders  on  both  sides. 
^  The  Democratic  papers  themselves  seem  to  be  imprest 
by  the  array  of  distinguished  names  on  their  muster-roll.  As 
the  Baltimore  Sun  says :  "When  such  men  as  Harmon,  Gaynor, 
Plaisted,  Marshall,  Baldwin,  and  Wilson  arise  in  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West,  it  leads  to  the^belief  that  the  party  of  Cleve- 
land and  Tilden,  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  is  once  more  coming 
into  its  own."  Woodrow  Wilson,  Judge  Baldwin,  and  Governor 
Harmon,  the  Democratic  nominees  for  Governors  in  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  and  Ohio,  are  regarded  with  particular  interest, 
as  any  one  of  them,  if  successful,  will  thus  become  a  Demo- 
cratic "  Presidential  possibility."  Governor  Harmon  seemed  to 
have  a  realization  of  this  in  his  "key-note"  speech  at  Columbus 
when  he  turned  from  State  to  National  topics,  condemned  the 
"  extravagance  and  mismanagement "  of  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration, and  continued : 

"  It  is  surely  time  the  people  should  bestir  themselves  in  this 
matter,  for  every  one  of  them  is  compelled  to  pay  Federal 
taxes  on  almost  everything  he  buys  for  consumption  or  other 
use,  whether  he  owns  property  subject  to  State  and  local 
taxation  or  not. 

"  And  every  one  is  not  only  compelled  to  contribute  to  this 
enormous  outlay  of  the  Federal  Government  but  is  also  made 
to  pay  a  much  greater  amount  in  the  shape  of  increased  prices 
on  goods  made  in  this  country  because  of  a  tariff  law  framed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  him  do  this  to  swell  the 
profits  of  manufacturers. 

"  The  people  were  long  deceived  about  this  ;  but  they  were  so 
aroused  by  the  awakening,  which  came  at  last,  that  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  were  forced  to  promise  prompt  relief  by  reducing 
the  tariff  taxes.     A  special  session  of  Congress  was  called  to 
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WHOSE   ZOO? 


make  the  promise  good.  How  they  did  it  has  been  told  by 
many  Republican  members  of  high  standing  and  authority.  .  .  . 
"  There  is  plainly  but  one  way  open  to  the  voters,  either  to 
administer  a  rebuke  or  to  secure  redress,  and  that  is  by  electing 
Democrats  to  represent  them  in  the  making  of  national  laws." 

Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  a  long  and  carefully  worded  interview 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  gives  what  is  almost  a  political 
platform,  and  begins  his  campaign  for  governorship  of  the 
"  home  of  the  trusts  "  by  promising  a  striped  suit.for  every  law- 
breaking  magnate.     He  says  in  part : 

"This  is  a  year  of  Democratic  opportunity.  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat because  I  believe  the  Democratic  party  to  be  better  fitted  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  freer  to  serve  them,  than 
is  the  Republican  party.  The  Republican  party  has  illustrated 
its  tendencies  by  the  use  it  has  made  of  the  protective  tariff. 
Less  and  less  has  it  used  it  to  effect  the  economic  development 
of  the  country ;  more  and  more  to  favor  particular  interests^ 
less  and  less  as  a  means  of  protection,  more  and  more  as  a 
means  of  patronage — a  rneans  of  guaranteeing  profits  to  certain 
big  undertakings  and  interests,  whether  they  were  wisely, 
justly,  honestly  conducted  or  not. 

"  The  Republican  party  has  been  in  turn  supported  by  these 
interests.  A  partnership  has  sprung  up  which  no  man  can  rea- 
sonably hope  to  see  broken  by  the  Republicans.  It  is  futile  to 
expect  this  party  to  undo  the  mischief  it  has  done ;  to  tear 
down  the  trusts  it  has  fostered.  The  Democratic  party  is  free 
from  such  alliances.  Its  principles  ally  it  with  the  people  and 
it  is  free  to  serve  them 

"  Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  big  business,  as  such.  But  I 
would  have  some  individual  or  individuals  held  directly  ac- 
countable to  the  law  for  the  wrong-doings  and  violations  of  the 
statutes  which  may  be  committed  in  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion. ....   .  . 

"  You  can  not  punish  corporations.  Fines  fall  upon  the  wrong 
persons,  more  heavily  upon  the  innocent  than  upon  the  guilty, 
as  much  upon  those  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  trans- 
actions for  which  the  fine  is  imposed  as  upon  those  who  origin- 
ated and  carried  them  through — upon  the  stockholders  and  the 
customers  rather  than  upon  the  men  who  direct  the  policy  of 
the  business.  If  you  dissolve  the  offending  corporation,  you 
throw  great  undertakings  out  of  gear 

"  The  managers  of  corporations  themselves  always  know  the 
men  who  originated  the  acts  charged  against  them  as  done  in 
contravention  of  the  law ;  is  there  no  means  by  which  their 
names  may  be  disclosed  to  the  officers  of  justice  ?  Every  act, 
every  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  origi- 
nates with  some  particular  officer,  committee,  or  board.  The 
officer,  the  committee,  the  board  which  orders  an  act  or  origin- 


ates a  policy  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  intended  to 
neutralize  or  contravene  it,  is  an  insurgent  against  society ;  the 
man  or  men  who  originate  any  such  act  or  policy  should  be 
punished,  and  they  alone." 

These  charges  of  Republican  misrule,  based  upon  the  idea  that 
the  Republican  party  is  allied  with  predatory  wealth  through 
the  Payne  tariff,  have  brought  out  defenses  of  the  Tariff  Act 
from  Mr.  Payne  and  Speaker  Cannon.  Mr.  Payne  said  in  a 
speech  at  Lyons,  N.  Y. ,  on  September  23 : 

"  The  law  as  it  was  signed  by  the  President  has  resulted  in  a 
general  revision  downward,  and  no  amount  of  special  pleading, 
no  misstatement  of  facts,  and  no  suppression  of  material  facts 
will  ever  make  it  appear  otherwise. 

"  The  law  has  turned  a  deficit  of  $58,000,000  into  a  surplus  of 
more  than  $22,000,000  in  its  first  year's  operation.  It  is  a  reve- 
nue-producer. We  put  increased  duties  on  wines,  liquors,  and 
like  luxuries.  We  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  it.  These  are 
the  articles  on  which  the  revenues  of  the  Government  should 
be  raised  as  far  as  possible. 

"  The  law  provides  for  free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  has  proven  a  wonderful  incentive  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  those  islands. 

"  It  provides  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  which  has  opened 
up  the  ports  of  the  world  to  our  people  on  even  terms  with 
other  countries.  We  have  enjoyed  no  such  fair  trade  as  this 
during  the  last  nine  years,  and  the  condition  was  growing 
worse  every  year,  and  was  becoming  intolerable.  The  law  has 
justified  itself  in  this  single  provision 

"  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  that  the  present  Tariff  Law  has 
increased  the  cost  of  living,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  it.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  single  item  on  which  the  tariff 
was  increased  on  which  the  price  has  shown  a  similar  increase. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  nearly  every  item  where  we  reduced  the 
tariff,  or  where  we  left  it  the  same  as  under  the  old  law,  they 
have  maintained  the  old  price  and  sometimes  increased  it.  We 
reduced  the  tariff  on  lumber  from  $2  to  $1.25,  and  lumber 
brings  the  same  old  price.  We  increased  the  duty  on  shingles 
from  30  to  50  cents,  and  the  price  of  shingles  has  been  lower 
ever  since  the  act  became  a  law.  I  could  enumerate  these  items 
by  the  hour,  showing  that  the  price  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  changes  in  the  tariff  act. 

"  The  increase  in  prices  of  articles  is  worldwide.  No  other 
country  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  has  gone  through  a 
general  tariff  revision,  and  yet  every  country  shows  the  same 
increase  on  the  necessities  of  life. " 

Speaker  Cannon,  in  addressing  his  constituents  at  Danville, 
111.,  upon  his  twentieth  renomination  for  Congress,  denounced 
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UR.    WOODROW   WILSON. 


Between  the  party  in  power  and  the  big  in- 
terests, he  says,  "a  partnership  has  sprung  up 
which  no  man  can  reasonably  hope  to  see  broken 
by  the  Republicans." 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. 
GOVERNOR   HARMON. 

Discussing  Republican  extravagance  and 
mismanagement,  he  says  that  the  only  way 
for  the  voters  to  secure  redress  is  "by  elect- 
ing Democrats  to  represent  them  in  making 
national  laws." 
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JUDGE   SIMEON   E.    BALDWIN, 

Connecticut's  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. He  is  professor  of  constitutional  and  in- 
ternational law  at  Yale,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  Connecticut. 


SOME    FORMIDABLE    DEMOCRATIC    CAPTAINS. 


the  Democrats  as  free-traders,  declared  the  agitation  for  further 
revision  "  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, "   and  said : 

"  I  have  no  defense  to  make  of  the  Payne  Law,  for  it  needs 
none.  It  is  the  enactment  of  the  pledges  made  by  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  1908.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  protection  which  the  Republican  party  has  maintained 
as  the  correct  revenue  policy  ever  since  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  very  first  revenue 
legislation  of  the  First  Congress,  under  the  Administration  of 
Washington.  That  policy  is  to  protect  the  American  producer 
from  the  unequal  competition  of  the  foreicn  product,  in  order 
that  we  may  keep  our  labor  on  a  higher  plane  than  is  the  labor 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. " 


HOW  WE  ALL  OWN   THE  RAILROADS 

PICTURE  the  embarrassment  of  the  unsuspecting  citizen 
who,  after  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the  shippers  in 
their  fight  against  increased  railroad  rates,  discovers 
that  he  has  been  encouraging  an  onslaught  upon  his  own  prop- 
erty. Yet  there  are  some  millions,  according  to  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  New  York  Financial  Chronicle,  who  are 
liable  to  find  themselves  in  just  such  a  predicament ;  for  most 
of  us,  it  seems,  have  money  invested  in  railroad  securities 
without  knowing  it.  Every  householder  who  has  a  small  sum 
of  money  on  deposit  in  a  savings-bank,  every  holder  of  a  policy 
in  a  fire  or  life-insurance  company,  may  be  indirectly  and  un- 
consciously a  part  owner  in  railroad  properties.  "  It  is  probably 
correct  to  say,"  affirms  The  Chronicle,  "  that  the  aggregate  in- 
vestments of  savings  institutions,  insurance  companies,  and 
educational  institutions  in  railroad  securities  must  stand  at 
this  date  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,750,000,000."  To  quote 
further  from  this  authoritative  organ  of  railroad  finance: 

"  At  the  present  time,  when  the  question  whether  the  rail- 
roads shall  be  allowed  to  increase  their  rates  as  an  offset  to  the 
advances  in  wages  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  make  is  under 
investigation  and  examination  by  the  Government  authorities, 
and  so  much  is  at  stake  in  the  right  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  seems  proper  to  direct  attention  anew  to  the  large  in- 
terest which  the  general  mass  of  people  have,  indirectly,  in 
railroad  securities.  .  .  .  Our  leading  savings  institutions,  for 
instance,   hold   large   amounts  of    railroad   bonds.  .  .  .  Fire- 


insurance  companies  and  life-insurance   companies    also    hold 

very  considerable  amounts  of  railroad  securities ' 

"  The  average  man  hardly  realizes  that  when  he  engages  in 
an  assault  upon  the  railroad-carrying  industry  and  joins  in  a 
crusade  to  prevent  the  roads  from  getting  proper  compensation 
for  the  services  which  they  are  performing,  he  may  thereby  be 
endangering  the  value  of  his  fire-insurance  policy  and  reducing 
the  income  of  his  life-insurance  policy.  That,  however,  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  is  doing  when  he  lends  his  aid  to  a  movement 
of  that  kind,  for  if  the  money  value  of  the  securities  held  is 
thus  cut  down,  aggregate  resources  are  to  the  same  extent 
diminished." 

The  Chronicle  then  goes  on  to  give  the  particulars : 

"  Three  years  ago  a  statement  was  prepared  which  showed 
that  in  the  six  States  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  savings 
deposits  [New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  and  Maine],  the  aggregate  of  railroad 
securities  of  steam  railroads  owned  by  the  savings  institutions 
was  no  less  than  $442,354,086.  The  aggregate  deposits  in  the 
six  States  then  amounted  to  $2,177,859,256,  so  that  over  20  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  total  was  invested  in  railroad  securities. 
There  were  5,174,718  depositors  in  these  six  States  at  the  time. 
In  other  words,  over  five  million  persons  were  interested  as 
depositors  in  the  savings  institutions  in  these  States,  and  these 
institutions  had  one-fifth  their  entire  funds  out  in  investments 
in  railroad  bonds.  The  savings-banks  in  thirty  other  States, 
according  to  incomplete  private  returns,  at  that  time  showed 
$128,677,191  more  of  railroad  securities  owned,  this  constituting 
over  26  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  as  represented  by  over  a  million 
depositors. 

"  The  life-insurance  companies  at  that  time  had  $668,262,896 
invested  in  railroad  bonds  and  railroad  shares,  this  forming 
over  31  per  cent,  of  their  aggregate  assets  of  $2,128,131,253. 
The  fire-insurance  companies  then  held  $113,702,893  of  railroad 
bonds  and  shares,  and  the  accident  and  guaranty  companies  held 
$15,756,249.  Altogether  the  three  classes  of  insurance  com- 
panies owned  outright  $797,722,038  of  railway  bonds  and  stock, 
and  held  $48,167,000  more  as  collateral,  making  no  less  than 
$845,889,038  together.  It  was  also  found  that  certain  educa- 
tional institutions  held  $47,468,327  of  railroad  securities,  this 
forming  a  little  over  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  endowments  of 
such  institutions.  Combining  the  railroad  investments  of  in- 
surance companies  and  educational  institutions  with  those  of 
the  savings-banks,  it  is  found  that  the  aggregate  of  railroad 
securities  held  reached  $1,464,388,642." 

As  an  indication  that  the  amount  thus  invested  is  to-day  much 
larger  than  it  was  three  years  ago  The  Chronicle  tabulates  the 
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latest  savings-bank  statistics  from  the  six  States  already  re- 
ferred to.  From  this  tabulation  we  learn  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  savings-bank  funds  in  those  States  nowr  invested  in 
railroad  securities  stands  at  $614,648,723,  or  $172,294,637  more 
than  three  years  ago ;  that  in  Maine  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
deposits  are  thus  invested ;  and  that  the  number  of  depositors 
in  these  six  States  now  exceeds  six  millions. 


A  BLOW  FOR  THE  STATE  RATE-MAKERS 

THE  PERILOUS  dilemma  of  the  railroads,  between  the 
assessor  and  the  rate-maker,  appears  again  in  the  Min- 
nesota decision  against  the  two-cent  passenger  law.  If 
a  road  places  a  high  valuation  on  its  property,  the  assessor  will 
raise  its  taxes ;  if  a  low  valuation,  the  rate-maker  will  reduce 
its  rates.     When  Governor  Hughes  vetoed  the  two-cent  pass- 


JUDGE  CHARLES  E.    OTIS, 


Whose  findings  in  the  Minnesota  rate  cases,  says  the  vSt.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  will,  if  sustained,  "  lay  the  State  open  to  railroad 
aggression  and  domination  such  as  no  other  railroad  legislation  or 
judicial  decision  in  the  United  States  has  made  possible." 

enger  law  in  New  York  State  because  some  of  the  smaller  roads 
would  be  hit  too  hard  by  it,  most  of  the  press  approved  his 
judgment ;  but  in  Minnesota  the  decision  of  the  Master  in 
Chancery  condemns  the  two-cent  law  for  a  very  different  reason, 
namely,  that  a  low  rate  within  Minnesota  will  compel  the  roads 
to  raise  rates  on  interstate  traffic,  which  is  a  Federal  matter, 
and  therefore  the  Minnesota  rates  are  an  "  unjust  discrimina- 
tion against  commerce  between  the  States."  The  railroad  and 
financial  papers  regard  this  decision  as  excellent  law,  but  some 
of  the  lay  press  wonder  if  the  Supreme  Court  will  take  the 
same  view  of  it. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts  of  the  Minnesota  case,  it 
seems  that  soon  after  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  had  enforced  certain  reductions  of  freight  rates 
within  the  State  and  had  compelled  the  roads  to  offer  a  two- 
cent  passenger  fare,  suit  was  brought  against  the  railroad 
companies  and  the  Commission  by  a  number  of  stockholders  in 
several  roads,  including  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific.  The  plaintiffs  asked  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  for  an 
injunction  against  the  enforcement  of  the  new  rates  and  an 
order  restoring  the  former  schedules.     The  decision  of  Master 


in  Chancery  Charles  E.  Otis  grants  this  plea,  the  two  principal 
points  being  as  follows : 

"  The  rates  complained  of  and  recited  in  the  bill  of  complaint 
operate  as  a  burden  upon  and  interfere  with  a  regulation  of 
and  are  unjust  discrimination  against  commerce  between  the 
States  conducted  and  carried  on  over  and  upon  the  lines  of 
railroad  of  the  companies. 

"  And  each  of  them  is  confiscatory  and  deprives  the  complain- 
ants of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  therefore 
said  acts  and  orders  are  and  each  of  them  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
are  each  of  them  void  and  of  no  effect." 

In  finding  the  new  rates  confiscatory,  Judge  Otis,  so  the 
Minnesota  papers  inform  us,  made  a  new  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty and  earnings  of  the  two  roads  chiefly  concerned,  which 
was  somewhat  higher  than  the  estimate  of  the  State's  engi- 
neers. Thus,  while  on  the  lower  valuation  the  new  rates  would 
net  the  companies  a  little  less  than  9  per  cent.,  they  would 
earn  only  6  per  cent,  on  Mr.  Otis's  higher  valuation.  This  would 
be  too  small  a  profit,  he  holds.  They  are  entitled  to  at  least  7 
per  cent.,  so  the  new  rates  are  declared  to  be  confiscatory  and 
a  discrimination  against  interstate  traffic. 

The  conflict  with  the  Federal  jurisdiction  over  interstate 
commerce  is  thus  explained  by  the  New  York  Journal  oj 
Commerce : 

"  The  point  of  widest  interest  is  that  made  by  the  Master  in 
Chancery  that  the  State  authorities  assume  to  establish  a  dis- 
crimination against  the  interstate  traffic  of  the  railroads 
traversing  its  territory,  thereby  interfering  with  the  exclusive 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. If  a  railroad  engaged  in  traffic  both  within  the  State 
and  through  it  to  and  from  other  States  on  the  same  lines  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  return  upon  a  certain  value  invested  in  its 
carrying  business,  and  if  a  State  through  which  it  passes  re- 
quires it  to  accept  rates  so  low  as  to  be  unremunerative  for 
the  traffic  within  its  limits,  then  it  follows  that  it  must  make 
its  rates  higher  upon  the  traffic  that  passes  from  State  to  State, 
in  order  to  secure  fair  return  upon  the  whole. 

"  Therein  lies  the  discrimination  against  the  interstate  com- 
merce and  in  favor  of  traffic  within  the  State  which  the  State 
authorities  are  said  to  be  setting  up,  in  contravention  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in  the  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce.  The  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to  require 
interstate  rates  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  this  is  interfered 
with  if  the  railroads  are  compelled  to  accept  within  certain 
States  rates  so  low  that  loss  must  be  made  up  from  through 
traffic  in  order  to  obtain  the  return  upon  their  whole  business 
to  which  they  are  entitled." 

The  precise  results  of  the  decision,  as  far  as  Minnesota  is 
concerned,  are  summed  up  in  the  following  manner  by  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  which  believes  that  it  is  "  fraught  with  the 
gravest  dangers  to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Minnesota"  : 

"  First — If  the  injunction  is  sustained  the  two-cent  passenger 
law  will  go  out  of  force  and  the  three-cent  rate  will  be  auto- 
matically restored. 

"  Second— The  merchandise  rates  in  effect  since  November, 
1906,  will  be  discontinued  and  the  old  rates  restored. 

"  Third— Commodity  rates  on  lumber,  coal,  grain,  and  live 
stock  will  be  prevented  from  ever  going  into  effect. 

"  Fourth — In  general  the  State  of  Minnesota  will  be  prevented 
from  ever  attempting  to  regulate  railroad  rates.  The  State 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  will  be  shorn  of  all  but 
nominal  powers. 

"  Fifth— The  right  to  fix  and  regulate  rates  is  taken  from  the 
State,  and  is  not  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Government,  for 
the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment can  not  regulate  rates  on  traffic  beginning  and  ending 
within  a  State. 

"  Sixth— If  the  finding  that  it  costs  two  and  one-half  times 
more  to  handle  intrastate  than  interstate  business  is  sustained, 
it  will  prevent  the  rates  sought  to  be  restored  from  ever  being 
reduced  under  any  circumstances  without  regard  to  changed 
conditions  or  increase  in  volume  of  business." 

Former  Attorney-General  Edward  T.  Young,  who  was  counsel 
for  the  State,  is  represented  by  the  papers  as  being  apprehen- 
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GETTING  TOGETHER. 


sive  that  the  recommendation  of  Judge  Otis  will  leave  intra- 
state railroad  rates  without  any  sort  of  governmental  control. 
This  contention  seems  to  the  Minneapolis  Journal  to  be 
"  sheerest  nonsense  " — 

"  The  Otis  opinion  must  first  be  confirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court 
and  then  by  the  Supreme  Court,  if  it  is  to  have  validity 

"  If  the  highest  court  in  the  land  should  declare  that  rates 
within  a  State  can  not  be  regulated  by  that  State,  because 
such  regulation  affects  interstate  commerce,  that  would  be 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  Federal  power  extends  over  all 
rates,  whether  interstate  or  intrastate.  There  can  not,  in  short, 
be  a  no-man's  land  for  railroad  rates.  Either  the  State  or  the 
Union  must  have  regulatory  power.  When  one  goes  out,  the 
other  comes  in." 


CHEERING   DEATH-RATE  FIGURES 
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FUNERAL  will  soon  be  a  curiosity,"  declares  one 
Western  editor,  if  only  the  coming  years  keep  up 
the  good  work  of  1908  and  1909  in  setting  a  new 
low-water  mark  for  the  nation's  death-rate.  Last  year's  un- 
precedentedly  low  level  of  only  15  deaths  per  1,000  inhabitants 
is  acclaimed  by  other  papers  as  the  most  important  financial 
news  of  the  season,  for  nothing,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
"  so  affects  the  finances  of  a  nation  as  its  death-rate. "  These 
figures,  recently  published  in  a  census  bulletin,  cover  only  cities 
and  States  having  laws  requiring  the  registration  of  deaths, 
and  represent  55.3  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  of  the 
country.  The  number  of  deaths  recorded  last  year  was  732,538, 
with  the  greatest  mortality  in  March  and  the  lowest  in  June. 
The  death-rate  in  1908  was  15.4,  so  that  last  year's  rate  of  15 
per  1,000  indicates  a  material  falling  off.  One  piece  of  infor- 
mation which  has  been  respectfully  referred  to  the  suffragettes 
for  their  encouragement  is  the  fact  that  54  per  cent. of  those  who 
succumbed  were  men.  The  New  York  Times  notes  that  Eng- 
land's death-rate  is  lower  than  ours,  being  14.5  per  1,000,  while 
it  goes  yet  lower  in  France,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
The  decreasing  death-rate  in  the  United  States  impresses  upon 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  the  fact  that  the  "  good-health  prop- 
aganda is  now  beginning  to  tell."     Never,  we  are  reminded — 

"  has  medical  science  been  so  efficient  in  preventing  disease, 
and  especially  those  ravaging  epidemics  of  contagious  or  infec- 


tious diseases  which  we  trust  for  the  last  time  have  been  the 
terrors  of  cities.  States,  and  large  sections  of  the  country. 
And  one  hesitates  to  undertake  to  list  the  regimens  of  exer- 
cise, of  diet,  of  recreation,  of  open-air  sleeping,  and  outdoor 
life  that  have  been  much  more  generally  accepted  and  followed 
in  late  years  than  ever  before.  Indeed,  the  people  have  waked 
up  to  the  importance  of  keeping  well.  Sickness  has  gone  out 
of  fashion.  With  almost  anybody  it  is  felt  to  be  a  shame  and 
with  a  large  modern  school  it  is  rated  a  positive  sin. 

"  It  is  all  beginning  to  count,  and  everybody  ought  to  help  in 
hastening  the  time  when  a  funeral  will  be  a  curiosity  and  the 
undertakers  will  be  talking  about  emigrating  to  a  sicklier 
planet. " 

These  figures,  complains  the  New  York  Tribune,  are  still  tooi 
high.     We  read : 

"  The  gradual  lowering  of  the  death-rate  is  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  science  and  civilization.  Conservation  of  life 
is  the  most  important  of  the  many  current  projects  for  conserv- 
ing national  resources.  But  human  life  is  still  held  far  too 
cheap  and  methods  of  checking  waste  are  still  more  or  less 
rudimentary.  This  fact  appears  in  the  proportion  of  deaths 
reported  for  children  under  five  years.  Of  the  732,538  deaths 
reported  in  the  registration  area  in  1909,  140,057,  or  nearly  20 
per  cent.,  were  of 'children  under  one  year,  and  196,534,  or 
nearly  27  per  cent.,  were  of  children  under  five  years.  There 
was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  rate  for  children  under  five  years, 
but  it  is  still  lamentably  large." 

In  the  Census  Bureau's  volume  of  mortality  statistics  for  1908 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  is  quoted  as  maintain- 
ing that  of  all  the  diseases  of  infancy  (up  to  one  year)  47  per 
cent,  may  be  prevented,  and  that  67  per  cent,  of  all  the  dis- 
eases of  childhood  (two  to  eight  years)  are  likewise  prevent- 
able. The  volume  referred  to  admits  that  "  the  work  of  pre- 
venting infant  and  child  mortality  has  only  made  a  beginning," 
and  goes  on  to  say  of  Professor  Fisher's  claims : 

"  This  would  mean,  applied  to  the  200,000  deaths  of  infants 
and  children  in  the  registration  area,  or  the  possible  400,000 
deaths  of  these  classes  in  the  United  States,  a  saving  of  at  least 
100,000  or  200,000  lives  each  year,  respectively.  It  does  not 
seem  unreasonable,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  there  is  ap- 
parently no  reason  why  infants,  if  properly  born  (and  this 
means  simply  the  prevention  of  antenatal  disease  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  health  and  conditions  of  living  of  their 
parents) ,  should  die  at  all  in  early  infancy  or  childhood  except 
from  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  accidents  that  are 
strictly  unavoidable." 
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PROHIBITION   "COMING  BACK" 

IF  PROHIBITION  actually  means  a  greater  consumption 
of  intoxicants  in  "  dry  "  territory,  as  the  liquor  journals 
exultantly  declared  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  the  publication 
of  the  Government's  figures  showing  an  increasing  per  capita 
consumption  of  liquor  in  the  country  at  large,  one  might  expect 
to  find  these  papers  encouraging  the  Prohibition  hosts  and  zeal- 
ously urging  them  on  to  new  endeavors.  Yet,  strangely  enough, 
they  are  keeping  up  the  fight  with  their  old  opponents.  Indeed, 
some  of  them  are  becoming  apprehensive  as  to  the  final  outcome 
of  the  struggle.  Despite  the  cheering  news  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  headquarters,  referred  to  in  our  columns  at  the  time, 
Mr.  T.  M.  Gilmore,  of  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  (New 
York),  sees  many  dark  clouds  still  threatening  the  brewer,  the 
distiller,  and  the  dealer.  In  an  editorial  in  the  current  number 
headed  by  the  query,  "Can  the  liquor  business  be  success- 
fully DEFENDED   BEFORE  THE    BAR  OF    PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  ?  " 

he  says : 

"  The  big  majority  in  the  recent  Tennessee  election  given  to 
the  Republican  and  against  the  regular  Democratic  nominees 
was  an  echo  of  the  State-wide  prohibition  fight  and  of  the 
killing  of  Carmack,  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  must  be 
accepted  as  a  further  protest  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  against 
the  liquor  traffic,  as  the  people  of  Tennessee  know,  or  think 
they  know,  that  traffic. 

"  In  Texas  we  find  a  very  large  majority  polled  in  favor  of 
submitting  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  liquors,  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

"  In  Missouri,  in  obedience  to  a  demand  from  the  people,  a 
fight  is  on  to  amend  the  constitution  and  prohibit  the  liquor 
business. 

"  In  Florida  a  similar  fight  is  being  waged  and  in  several 
other  States  like  Nebraska  the  liquor  question  is  the  leading 
question  in  politics. 

"  To  the  States  where  the  liquor  traffic  is  being  attacked  by 
well-organized  movements  must  be  added  the  States  like  Okla- 
homa,   Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and    North 


Carolina,  where  it  has  been  outlawed,  if  we  would  realize  how 
tremendous  is  the  movement  and  how  vast  the  forces  sworn  to 
the  destruction  of  every  brewery  and  distillery  in  America. 

"  The  situation  is  a  grave  one,  and  it  demands  the  attention 
of  the  men  who  have  hundreds  of  millions  invested  in  breweries, 
distilleries,  wineries,  and  in  stocks  of  liquors.  It  is  a  situation 
that  demands  the  highest  statesmanship  and  generalship.  It 
raises  the  question  as  to  why  we  have  lost  so  many  States  and 
why  we  have  so  many  fierce  contests  in  other  States. 

"  It  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  our  cause  as  a  trade  is 
incompetent  or  in  incompetent  hands,  or  whether  it  can  be 
possible  that  the  liquor  trade  is  so  disreputable  that  it  can  not 
be  successfully  defended  before  the  bar  of  public  sentiment." 

Evidently  rejecting  the  latter  alternative,  this  writer  then 
urges  the  liquor  interests  to  fight  the  Antisaloon  League  and 
the  Prohibitionists  by  defending  the  trade  "  in  the  open, "  "  to 
meet  the  people  and  the  press  on  a  common-platform  and  work 
for  laws  that  will  really  regulate  the  saloon— laws  under  which 
the  saloon-keeper  could  not  afford  to  violate  law  or  disregard 
public  sentiment."  For,  "  the  liquor  trade  can  be  successfully 
defended,  but  not  along  gumshoe  lines,  nor  by  methods  that 
will  not  stand  the  widest  publicity  and  the  greatest  possible 
light." 

A  very  different  conclusion,  quite  naturally,  is  drawn  by  the 
Associated  Prohibition  Press.  "  All  this  disaster  for  the  drink- 
maker  is  on  the  way  "  because  "  twenty-five  years  of  scientific 
teaching,  in  the  public  schools  of  the  nation,  of  direct  moral 
exhortation  in  the  Sabbath-schools,  bitter  ages  of  daily  experi- 
ence with  every  conceivable  variety  of  alcoholic  brutality, crime, 
disease,  and  destitution,  and  the  ever  present  shame  of  liquor- 
bred  political  corruption  .  .  .  have  combined  to  educate  the 
people  to  a  horror  and  a  hatred  of  the  alcohol  trade,  surpassing 
that  against  any  other  public  evil."  This,  we  are  told,  "  is  the 
reason  why  the  liquor  traffic,  no  matter  how  high  it  piles  its 
defense  funds  or  how  widely  it  scatters  its  campaign  agents, 
can  face  nothing  but  complete  ultimate  defeat.  State-  and 
nation-wide  alike." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


-Wall 


The  old  guard  surrenders,  but  never  dies. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Wool  seems  to  be  the  real  warm  ingredient  of  the  tariff  mixture 
Street  Journal. 

Says   T.    R.:    "Our   meeting   was  enjoyable."      Says  the  wire:    "Taft   is 
resting." — Boston  Transcript. 

AccoKDiNG  to  the  experience  of  the  West  Point  cadets,  "silence"  is  not 
always  golden. — Boston  Transcript. 

As  we  understand  it.  President  Taft  went  to  Winona  not  to  praise  Tawney, 
but  to  bury  him. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

Probably  the  most  fortunate  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  Secretary  Dickinson. 
He  is  over  in  Pekin. — Washington  Herald. 

The  mistake  of  Senator  Lorimer's  political  life  was  in  not  joining  the 
Hough   Riders.     Much  is  forgiven  Rough  Riders. — Life. 

Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  separated  from  politics  at  last. 
Why  not  make  him  president  of  Princeton? — RochesterDemocrat  and  Chronicle. 

If  the  Ballinger  committee  is  never 
able  to  get  a  quorum,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  have  to  remain  per- 
manently in  more  or  less  blissful  ignor- 
ance [as  to  whether  he  is  innocent. — 
Chicago  New.s. 

Wii.i.iAM  LoRiMER,  Mrs.  Bellamy 
Storer,  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  and  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
ought  to  meet  in  convention,  and 
formally  launch  tlic,  "  Hit-Him-Again" 
party.  —  Battimorr  Sun. 

The  declaration  that  the  Maine  elec- 
tion has  but  a  " local  significance"  re- 
minds one  enthusiastic  Democrat  of 
the  story  of  the  belated  pas.senger  who 
tried  to  get  accommodations  on  the 
ark  after  the  beginning  of  the  storm. 
"Too  late,"  said  Noah,  "every  room  is 
taken."  "Well,"  .said  the  tardy  person, 


A  VICE-PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  is  happier  wlio  realizes  that  he  is 
purely  ornamental. — Chicago  .Xews. 

Enough  antiques  were  burned  at  Brussels  to  keep  Grand  Rapids  factories 
working  overtime  for  several  days. — Cleveland  Leader. 

St.  Louis  boasts  that  her  increase  in  population  is  natural.  Well,  New- 
York's  is  naturalized. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

A  PiTTSBURGER  says  he  lias  a  machine  for  forecasting  earthquakes;  he 
might  sell  it  at  Republican  headquarters. — Houston  Chronicle. 

Burlington  lost  .$190,000  on  its  dining-car  service  last  year.  The  waiters 
ought  to  split  fees  with  the  company. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Attorney  General  Wickersham  is  accused  of  having  voted  for  Alton 
B.  Parker     The  names  of  the  others  are  not  mentioned. — Toledo  Blade. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  declines  to  try  an  aeroplane  because  it  might  be  thought 
sensational.  These  overdelicate  scruples  have  kept  the  Colonel  out  of  a  good 
deal  of  fun  first  and  last. — New  York  World. 

Ge.ntlemen  who  view  with  appre- 
hension the  progress  of  woman  suffrage 
will  note  with  alarm  that  54  per  cent, 
of  the  recorded  deaths  in  the  United 
States  last  year  were  of  persons  of  the 
male  persuasion. — Chicago  Xews. 

The  New  York  Mail  is  publishing  a 
.series  on  "What  Sacrifices  Men  Have 
Made  for  Women,"  which  leads  us 
to  suspect  that  the  editor  of  the 
Mail  has  been  trying  to  match  a 
sample  of  ribbon. — Baltimore  Sun. 

It  is  rumored  in  Wasliington  that 
after  reforming  the  Republican  Party 
and  doing  other  odd  jobs,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt will  start  in  .search  of  the  ten  lost 
tribes  of  Israel;  the  expenses  of  the 
trip  being  borne  by  public-spirited 
private  citizens.  The  tribes  in  ques- 
tion have  not  been  seen  for  some  twen- 


"it  is  only  going  to  be  a  local  shower, 
anyway." — Boxlon  Transcript 
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— Fox  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


ty-five  centuries  and  people  are  growing 
anxious  about  them. — Brooklyn  Life. 
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FOREIGN        COMMENT 


A  "RULE  OF  THREE"  TO  SAVE  FRANCE 

IF  EVERY  home  has  one  child,  the  new  generation  will  be 
just  half  the  number  of  the  preceding  one  ;  if  two  children, 
the  population  will  show  neither  increase  nor  decrease ;  if 
three  children,  the  increase  will  be  50  per  cent.  ;  if  twenty 
children,  they  will  all  go  to  the  poorhouse.  This  mathematical 
statement  seems  to  give,  in  brief,  the  foundation  of  a  new  plan 
to  arrest  the  depopulation  of  France  that  is  offered  by  Mr.  Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  editor  of  the  Economiste  Frangais,  in  an  article 
in  the  Paris  Figaro.  He  does  not  propose  a  bounty  that  will 
encourage  families  of  enormous  size,  as  Louis  XIV.  did  in  try- 
ing to  populate  Canada.  Such  a  plan,  he  argues,  would  only 
inflict  poverty  on  a  few  without  helping  the  national  situation 
materially.  The  old  Roman  method  is  best.  Jus  trium  liberum 
(the  privileges  which  a  man  had  for  the  possession  of  three 
living  children)  must  be  revived  in  republican  France  as  they 
were  productive  of  so  much  good  in  republican  Rome.  But  let 
us  listen  to  what  this  eminent  and  patriotic  statistician  says, 
for  his  views  are  by  no  means  fantastic  or  dreamy : 

"  It  is  no  use  to  urge  on  parents  to  have  seven,  eight,  or  ten 
children,  numbers  which  must  always  be  exceptional  and  which 
lay  a  heavy  burden  on  the  parents.  We  must  bring  the  national 
conscience  to  grasp  the  fact  that  in  a  normal  household  there 
should  be  at  least  three  children.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  bring 
it  about  that  households  of  three  children  or  more  shall  alone 
be  recipients  of  the  favors  or  privileges  which  the  powers  that 
be  have  it  in  their  reach  to  bestow." 

His  fellow  countrymen,  he  says,  are  very  fond  of  figuring  in 
public  functions,  national  celebrations,  and  processions.  They 
like  to  see  their  names  on  committees  of  management  in  such 
cases  and  to  attend  receptions  of  more  or  less  public  character. 
Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu  says  that  the  first  part  of  his  remedy  for 


would  be  much  better  spent  on  such  an  object  than  on  the  os- 
tentatious and  extravagant  schemes  for  which  at  this  time  so 
much  of  the  public  funds  is  lavished." 

The  officers  of  the  Government,  when  of  a  certain  age,  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  Senator  Marc  Lannelongue, 
be  compelled  to  marry  or  resign.  This  writer  blames  him  for 
not  insisting  more  vehemently  on  the  adoption  of  such  a 
measure,  and  observes : 

"  We  have  seen  with  pleasure  that  M.  Lannelongue  and  some 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  trying  to  enter  timidly,  yes, 
a  great  deal  too  timidly,  on  the  course  which  we  pointed  out 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  honorable  senators  propose  to  make 
marriage  compulsory  on  every  Government  employee.  If  the 
marriage  is  childless,  no  consideration  will  be  given  to  him. 
The  rule  of  three  children  will  be  imposed.  No  one  is  compelled 
to  be  a  Government  employee.  The  state  is  doing  no  wrong  to 
any  one  in  excluding  from  her  pay-roll  those  who  are  not  rearing 
three  children  of  their  own. 

"  Moreover,  the  honorable  senators  above  referred  to  would 
raise  the  salaries  of  the  functionaries  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  children.  .  .  .  The  question  is  thus  plainly  set 
before  the  country,  and  it  is  time  to  decide  whether  the  French 
nation  desires  to  survive  or  to  yield  her  place  in  Europe  to  a 
confused  medley  of  foreign  races." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


TOO  MUCH   MONEY  IN  RUSSIA 

IT  SEEMS  paradoxical  that  Russia,  known  to  be  the  most 
poverty-stricken  country  in  Europe,  with  a  large  peasant 
population  almost  always  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and 
many  of  them  actually  starving,  with  rich  natural  resources 
scarcely  touched,  with  hardly  any  of  that  modern  industry  on 
a  largeTscale  which  develops  superior  economic  resources — it 
seems  paradoxical  that  Russia  should  suffer  from  so  peculiar 


1.    FSOM    1904   TO    1910   WHILE   HE    GRABS   FOR   KOREA   THE    BALKAN 
STATES    HAVE    A    QUIET    TIME    ON    HIS    BOOTS. 

THE    RUSSIAN    COLOSSUS 


2.    FROM    1910    TO 


(?)    HAVING   TO   TURN   HIS   BACK    ON    KOREA 


HIS    HANDS    MUST    BE    ENGAGED    ELSEWHERE. 

— Miicha  (Warsaw). 


national  suicide  would  be  to  exclude  from  such  festivals  all  ex- 
cepting those  whose  family  was  of  a  due  and  proper  size.  To 
quote  his  words : 

"  Only  those  should  have  their  names  advertised  in  connection 
with  a  public  function  who  have  at  least  three  living  children. 
All  others  should  be  absolutely  debarred  from  participation  in 
such  functions.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  raise  objections  against 
such  a  measure,  but  such  objections  are  trifling  in  comparison 
with  this  vital  question,  if  indeed  we  wish  to  prevent  the  sui- 
cide of  the  French  nation  which  is  likely  to  be  half  accomplished 
in  three  generations,  and  completed  in  six  or  seven.  We  lay 
great  stress  on  this  measure  of  prevention." 

His  next  suggestion  is  the  gift  of  a  bounty  to  the  duly  prolific 
family.     As  he  says : 

"The  second  remedy  is  that  the  Government  pay  annually 
$100  for  the  maintenance  of  the  youngest  living  child  in  a  family 
of  three,  and  the  same  sum  to  every  child  born  additionally.  Ac- 
cording to  my  calculations  the  second  sacrifice  required,  if  we 
would  maintain  the  survival  of  the  Gallic  stock,  would  entail 
on  the  Treasury  a  charge  of  $30,000,000  to  $35,000,000.     This 


a  malady  as  a  superabundance  of  money.  And  yet  we  are  told 
by  the  Russian  papers  that  such  is  the  case.  Owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  free  capital  many  persons  have  on  hand,  for 
which  they  can  find  no  proper  means  of  investment,  wild  specu- 
lation is  going  on  on  the  stock-exchange,  and  the  greatest  dis- 
order prevails  on  the  St.  Petersburg  bourse,  recently  culmina- 
ting in  a  veritable  panic.  The  most  peculiar  aspect  of  the 
phenomenon  is  that  the  gambling  spirit  has  taken  possession 
of  many  of  the  better  elements  of  the  Russian  people,  such  as 
had  never  before  exhibited  any  interest  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
stocks.  For  this  reason  the  state  of  the  St.  Petersburg  bourse 
is  regarded  as  important  not  only  economically,  but  socially 
as  well.  In  a  leading  editorial  on  the  abnormal  rise  and  fall  of 
prices  the  Riech  (St.  Petersburg)  remarks  that  there  is  no 
political  crisis  or  crop  failure  to  disturb  financial  circles  in 
Russia  and  "all  this  upheaval  happens  in  spite  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  resorts  to  extreme  meas- 
ures in  making  promises  to  the  banks,  and  even  threatens  them 
in  order  to  put  a   stop  to  speculation."     Many  explain   this 
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condition  ofThand  as  an  artificial  flurry  produced  by 
the  brokers  to  promote  the  sale  of  securities,  and 
there  may  be  something-  in  such  a  theory,  admits 
the  Riech,  "  but  fortunately  the  bourse  is  not  al- 
ways the  scene  of  such  bacchanal i a  as  we  are 
witnessing  at  present,  bacchanalia  remarkable 
not  only  for  the  extraordinary  rise  and  drop  of 
prices,  but  also  for  the  kind  of  persons  who  take 
part  in  the  gambling.  They  are  the  sort,  it  would 
seem,  who  both  for  economical  and  ethical  reasons 
should  keep  away  from  speculation." 

The  Riech  then  goes  on  to  explain  why  such  per- 
sons are  attracted  to  speculation  on  the  bourse.  It 
is  because  of  the  state  of  political  atrophy  through 
which  Russia  is  passing.  Life  in  Russia  now  is 
exceedingly  gloomy,  the  majority  have  lost  their 
interest  in  public  affairs.  They  are  looking  for 
some  diversion,  and  those  who  have  the  means  find 
it  in  stock-gambling.  The  country  has  sunk  to  so 
low  a  moral  level  that  no  deterrent  to  such  prac- 
tises is  to  be  found  in  condemnatory  public  opinion. 
This,  however,  offers  merely  a  partial  explana- 
tion of  the  love  for  speculation.  The  real  cause 
is  a  different  one,  which  the  Riech  proceeds  to 
elucidate  as  follows : 


nomic  activity  in  a  country  in  which  capital  must 
have  a  passport  attesting  its  nationality  before  it 
may  be  used. 

"  But  tho  these  elementary  truths  are  common- 
places, have  they  found  even  the  slightest  recog- 
nition in  our  legislation,  in  our  life  ?  We  reject 
these  commonplaces,  but  life  cruelly  avenges  itself 
on  us  for  scorning  elementary  truths,  and  we  stand 
helpless  before  its  cruel  lessons ;  we  are  smitten 
by  the  vengeance  it  wreaks  upon  us  for  despising 
elementary  truths. 

"  Our  free  capital  will  not  find  a  natural  outlet. 
It  will  turn  to  speculation  of  the  most  fruitless 
kind.  We  can  not  tell  how  long  the  money  will  last 
for  such  use.  But  unfortunately  we  can  predict 
with  perfect  certainty  that  it  will  not  be  diverted 
to  productive  uses." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


INTERNATIONAL  "I  SPY" 


T 


IN   GERMANY  S     NET. 


"  It  lies  in  the  economic  order  and  in  those  legal 
factors  which  bear  directly  on  the  economic  life. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  basic  reason  for 
frantic  speculation  on  the  bourse  at  the  present 
time  is  the  abundance  of  money.  Money  is  so  plentiful 
that  even  the  good  crop  which  demands  considerable  capital  can 
have  no  decisive  influence  upon  the  drop  in  prices.  Speculation 
as  a  result  of  superabundance  of  money  in  the  market  is  a  uni- 
versal phenomenon.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Englishmen 
say :  '  John  Bull  can  bear  everything  except  a  low  rate  of 
interest. '  But  in  other  countries  people  with  money  are  not 
driven  to  stock-gambling  as  they  are  in  Russia,  since  they  can 
easily  invest  their  funds  in  sound  economic  investments,  and 
thus  the  material  for  speculation  on  the  stock-exchange  is 
diminished. 

"  Unfortunately,  among  us  there  are  no  such  natural  channels 
for  the  money  accumulated  by  the  economically  favored  classes. 
The  shackles  on  our  economic  life  are  so  heavy  that  the  mere 
fact  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  money  can  not  loose  them.  Even 
for  economic  development  money  is  not  everything.  Those 
legal  rights  and  guaranties  are  necessary  which  are  essential 
conditions  of  industrial  evolu- 
tion, and,  we  must  repeat,  the 
conditions  in  our  country  in  this 
respect  are  such  as  to  stifle 
every  good  enterprise  in  the 
very  embryo.  We  are  told  this 
is  a  commonplace  that  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  on  every 
occasion.  But  those  who  say  it 
forget  it  is  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  all  economic  life.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  away  from  it 
even  if  we  have  a  most  favor- 
able crop. 

"  Of  course,  it  is  a  common- 
place that  there  is  little  enlight- 
enment in  our  country,  and  that 
technical  education  is  in  a  very 
primitive  state.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  commonplace  that  industrial 
development  requires  a  high 
level  of  individual  initiative  and 
individual  activity,  and  that 
the  conditions  of  our  political 
activity  kill  in  the  bud  those 
very  qualities  so  valuable  in 
every  country  standing  on  a 
high  plane  of  economic  evolu- 
tion. Of  course,  it  is  a  com- 
monplace that  there  can  not  be 
highly  developed  individual  eco- 


Mr.  Vivian  Brandon,  re- 
cently arrested  by  the 
German  authorities  while 
taking  photographs  for  The 
Sphere  at  Borkum. 


"i  spy!" 
Both  (together) — "Peek-a-bool     I  see  you!' 


HE  SYSTEM  of  spying  which  goes  on  in 
Europe  is  curious  to  contemplate.  The  Lon- 
don papers  acknowledge  this,  but  they  also 
say  that  if  the  two  Englishmen,  Brandon  and 
French,  who  were  arrested  on  the  German  island 
of  Borkum,  were  really  stealing  military  secrets, 
there  are  twenty  times  as  many  German  spies 
making  observations  on  the  south  coast  of  England. 
While  the  two  officers  captured  at  Borkum  were, 
according  to  the  Admiralty  report,  merely 
"  under  leave  of  absence  to  study  language  abroad,"  they  singu- 
larly enough  found  it  more  agreeable,  or  profitable,  to  study 
the  new  bastions  in  Borkum  and  adjacent  places,  and  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  relates  how,  after  they  had  been 
arrested,  in  the  inn  where  they  wer^  staying- — 

"  A  most  important  discovery  was  made.  In  the  mattress  of 
the  beds  there  had  been  hidden  a  great  number  of  photographs 
and  charts  of  the  North  Sea  as  well  as  plans  of  the  forts  of 
Borkum  and  the  estuary  of  the  Ems.  Several  other  important 
sketches  were  brought  to  light. " 

A  paper  published  on  the  island  of  Borkum,  the  Ostfriesische 
Zeitung,  intimates  that  these  evil-minded  Britishers  have  actu- 
ally inoculated  the  natives  with  the  passion  of  spying,  and 
"  several  persons  of  German  nationality  have  been  arrested  in 

connection  with  the  alleged 
cases  of  espionage. "  These  in- 
cidents were  taken  very  calmly 
by  the  British  press  and  passed 
over  with  light  comment.  But 
a  strange  alteration  came  over 
them  when  it  was  discovered 
that  a  German  officer,  also  "  on 
leave  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing," was  found  with  his  pock- 
ets stuffed  full  of  sketches  of 
the  fortifications  of  Ports- 
mouth !  A  howl  of  indignation 
immediately  rose  in  England, 
upon  which  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  rather  keenly  remarks : 


"  When  a  couple  of  English 
officers  were  arrested  at  Borkum 
under  the  suspicion  of  espion- 
age, a  section  of  the  English 
press  thought  it  quite  sufficient 
to  dismiss  the  matter  in  a  few 
jeering  words  on  Germany's 
skill  at  smelling  out  a  spy.  The 
case  was  at  once  reversed  when 
Lieutenant  Helm  was  caught  in 


— Punch  (London). 
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A    RISKY    PICTURE    FOR    GERMANS    TO    HAVE. 
Lieutenant  Helm  of  the  German  Army  was  quietly  sketching  this  attractive  view  of  Fort  Widley,  at  Poitsmoutli, 
Eng.,  when  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy.     The  German  press  ridicule  the  idea  that  he  meant  anything  wrong  by  his 
artistic  efforts,  and  seem  to  think  he  was  merely  indulging  the  whims  of  an  esthetic  nature. 


the  same  trap, 
and  the  same 
papers  that  had 
condoned  the 
offense  of  their 
own  country- 
men heaped  ob- 
loquy on  the 
German  spy.  In 
the  possession 
of  the  English 
officers,  one  of 
whom  belonged 
to  the  Navy, 
every  possible 
instrument  for 
taking  meas- 
urements and 
ph  otographs 
were  found. 
What  were  they 

doing  with  such  things  in  Wilhelmshaven,  Kiel,  Helgoland,  and 
Borkum  ?  In  case  England  were  to  challenge  Germany,  these 
drawings  and  photographs  would  prove  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  forming  a  blockade. 

"  A  full  knowledge  of  the  forts  and  approaches  pertaining 
to  the  places  named  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
British  Admiralty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  officer 
Helm,  arrested  at  Portsmouth,  could  have  been  of  no  service 
as  a  spy.  He  belongs  to  the  Army  and  knows  nothing  of 
naval  works. 

"The  drawings,  etc.,  which  were  found  on  him  could  be 
bought  anywhere  in  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Helm  has  been  pretty 
badly  treated  by  the  English." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  says  that  the  inlying  fortifi- 
cations of  Portsmouth  are  obsolete,  being  built  at  the  time 
when  the  Napoleonic  invasion  was  feared,  and,  in  any  case. 
Helm  was  doing  no  harm.  The  Daily  News  (London)  thus 
clearly  explains  the  position  of  Helm  under 
British  law: 

"  When  the  offense  was  committed  by  one 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  Army  of  another 
nationality,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  the 
accredited  representative  of  a  foreign 
state,  the  offense  was  a  felony.  But  there 
would  be  no  evidence  before  the  court  that 
defendant  was  in  any  sense  an  accredited 
representative  of  the  foreign  state  to  whose 
military  forces  he  belonged.  It  would  not 
be  suggested  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
doing  other  than  wrongfully  obtaining  in- 
formation for  his  own  purpose,  for  when  one 
remembered  his  position,  as  engineer  officer 
in  the  German  Army,  one  could  not  but 
feel  that  he  might  regard  such  informa- 
tion as  likely  to  promote  his  own  advance- 
ment. Had  he  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion to  his  own  country  he  could,  no  doubt, 
be  regarded  as  an  officer  able  to  under- 
take work  which  it  was  sometimes  the  duty 
of  an  engineer  officer  to  obtain. " 

Such  is  the  reasonable  comment  of  English 
papers  that  treat  the  matter  seriously. 
Indeed,  the  London  Nation  seems  to  admit 
that  Helm  may  have  been  sincere  when  he 
declared  "  that  his  drawings  were  for  his 
own  study  alone."  The  London  Spectator 
gives  this  wise  advice  to  the  war  alarmists 
and  sensation-mongers : 


moment.  It  is 
stated  that  the 
German  pre.ss 
treats  the  inci- 
dent very  calm- 
ly, and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that 
a  similar  mood 
may  j)revail 
among  our  own 
newspapers. 

"  Nothing  is 
more  contemp- 
tible than  that 
form  of  spy- 
mania  which 
sees  treachery 
in  the  acts 
of  foreigners, 
while  it  de- 
fends them  as 
laudable  enterprise  when  done  by  a  fellow  countryman." 


"  The  operations  of  espionage  are  not 
confined  to  one  nation,  and  whatever  may 
prove  to  be  the  truth  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  two  Englishmen  arrested  at  Borkum,  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  arrest  at 
Portsmouth    comes    at    a  very  convenient 


A    PROMINENT    GERMAN    MILITARY    ARTIST. 

Lieutenant  Helm,  who  said  his  sketches 
of  a  British  fort  were  solely  for  his  own  use, 
but  did  not  specify  just  how  he  intended 
to  use  them. 


THE  BRITISH  WORKERS'  SIDE  OF  IT 

WHAT  the  boiler-makers,  railroad  men,  and  operatives 
in  cotton-mills  have  to  say  about  the  serious  indus- 
trial dissatisfaction  which  convulses  England  is 
stated  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  which 
is  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  strikers  and  those  upon  whom 
the  employers  have  visited  a  lockout.  The  general  tone  of  the 
London  press  is  against  those  operatives  whose  recalcitrancy 
interferes  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  fleet.  But  the 
workers  in  iron,  cotton,  and  on  the  railroad  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  in  justification  of  their  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the 
condition  of  labor  in  England.  They  find 
that  the  trade-unions  are  robbed  of  their 
independence  by  those  who  think  all  griev- 
ances should  be  settled  by  special  act  of 
Parliament ;  that  the  "  piece-work  "  system 
does  not  act  for  the  advantage  of  those 
who  are  swifter  and  more  skilful  in  their 
trade,  and  that  in  railroading  the  days  when 
merit  could  be  recognized  and  rewarded  by 
advancement  are  past.  These  circumstances 
aggravate  the  workingman,  and  stir  up  in 
him  a  blind  spirit  of  revolt  which  he  can 
manifest  only  by  refusing  to  work  under 
the  conditions  of  which  he  complains. 

Of  the  corruption  of  the  trade-unions  and 
their  practical  deflection  from  their  original 
object  Mr.  G.  E.  Raine  declares  in  The 
Daily  Mail  that  workingmen  think  that 
they  are  justified  in  violating  their  per- 
sonal pledges,  when  the  general  and  local 
committees  violate  theirs  and  are  led  by 
the  nose  under  the  dictation  of  Socialism. 
To  quote  his  words : 


"  The  '  no-strike  '  policy  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  '  new  unionism  '  for  which  the 
Socialists  are  responsible.  The  leaders  do 
not  for  an  instant  discourage  strikes  for  the 
reason  that  they  love  the  employers  more 
than  formerly,  but  because  the  strike  is  a 
violation  of  the  creed  of  '  new  unionism.  * 
The  amazing  position  that  outstands  is  that 
the  leaders  view  the  functions  and  the  aims 
of  trade-unionism  from  one  standpoint,  and 
all  those  of  the  men  who  are  not  Socialists 
from  quite  another.  And  with  these  con- 
flicting outlooks  and  expectations  the  only 
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TRADE    DISUNION. 

Boiler-maker — "When  I  chucks  my  tools  down,  I  chticks 
'era  down!" 

Trade-union  Official — "Yes — and  you  don't  rare  where  they 
fall." — Punch  (London). 

marvel  is  that  the  gxilf  between  leaders  and  men  is  not  even 
wider  than  it  is. 

"  The  mass  of  the  men  see  in  their  unions  a  great  fighting- 
machine  whose  blow  is  the  strike.  Also  they  are  great  prov- 
ident societies  giving  '  benefits  '  in  return  for  levies.  But  the 
leaders  and  the  Socialists  among  the  men  regard  the  unions  as 
political  engines  which  will  one  fine  day  carry  a  Socialist  Labor 
party  into  office.  These  men  discard  the  strike — with  an  object. 
Do  hours  need  limiting  ?     Parliament  should  effect  it. 

The  "  piece-work  "  system  is  another  grievance.  A  man  is 
asked  to  state  his  price  and  "  any  claim  for  alteration  of  price 
must  be  made  before  the  commencement  of  the  job."  He 
"  never  knows  how  long  it  will  take  or  how  arduous  it  will  turn 
out,  until  he  has  fairly  begun  to  tackle  the  job."  It  is  vain  to 
complain  when  he  finds  himself  left  in  the  lurch. 

Then  there  is  a  sort  of  oppression  exercised  by  the  employers, 


says  Mr.  Bland.  No  employee  who  leaves  a  factory  can  obtain 
employment  elsewhere  without  a  "discharge  note."  These 
notes,  Mr.  Bland  was  informed,  are  often  "  used  as  weapons  of 
chicanery  or  even  oppression. "     He  gives  two  instances : 

"  I  was  told  of  one  man  who  had  a  record  of  more  than  twenty 
years'  good  character  behind  him.  He  entered  upon  a  new 
piece  of  work.  He  was  engaged  on  it  for  one  week.  Then  a 
little  friction  arose  and  he  left.  He  was  not  given  a  bad 
character.  Oh,  dear,  no — nothing  so  violent.  His  discharge 
note  was  indorsed  '  Left  of  his  own  accord. '  It  was  not  much, 
it  was  not  as  long  as  a  short  sermon,  but  it  was  enough— it 
served.     The  man  gets  no  more  work." 

"There  is  trouble  and  unrest  all  along  the  lines,"  he  says, 
and  why  ? — 

"  Railway  work  is  less  hopeful  work  than  it  was  \sront  to  be 
in  days  that  are  remembered.  I  mean,  there  are  fewer  pros- 
pects in  it.  Time  was  when  men  on  a  lower  grade  might  en- 
courage fairly  substantial  hopes  of  rising  to  a  much  highei 
grade  and  earning  a  quite  respectable  income  before  middle 
age.  In  point  of  fact,  some  of  the  greatest  railway  men  we 
have  ever  had  did  so  rise,  to  the  immense  benefit  of  their  com- 
panies. Now  that  is  all  over,  they  tell  me,  and  men  reach 
their  maximum  in  the  way  of  earnings  while  they  are  still 
young.  They  reach  it  while  they  are  still  young  because  there 
is   such  a  little  way  to   reach.    There   has  been   a  genera] 


IN    danger. 


Bund  Man  (to  dog) — "Be  careful,  Jack,  or  you'll  have  me  over- 
board."— Weekly  Chronicle  (Newcastle). 


captured. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 

speeding  up  on  the  railways,  and  speeding  up  results  in 
worry,  and  worry  in  jangled  nerves  and  a  readiness  to  take 
offense,  and  that  is  a  state  of  mind  highly  favorable  to 
industrial  bother. 

"  But  here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boiler-makers  (but 
not  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  trade,  where  the  machinery  is  all 
right  if  it  were  properly  applied)  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  machinery — with  the  machinery  provided  for  settling 
disputes,  I  mean.  There  is  something  of  the  same  sort  of 
delay  in  settling  a  dispute  as  that  which  is  causing  the  trouble 
in  the  shipbuilding  trade." 

The  machinery  for  settling  disputes  must  be  readjusted  by 
the  trade-union,  says  this  writer,  to  provide  the  most  sound 
and  efficacious  remedy.  At  present  the  union  is  hopeless  and 
helpless,  being  rent  asunder  by  personal  ambitions  and  parlia- 
mentary cliques.     To  quote  further : 

"  Never  were  there  so  many  place-hunters  in  the  unions  as 
now.  It  is  by  these  men  at  pit-head  and  factory-gate  that 
sectional  trouble  is  embittered.  Socialists  are  at  the  throats 
of  Socialists  for  their  billets.  Every  man  in  authority  has  a 
score  or  more  of  would-be  leaders  condemning  him.  Still,  out 
of  all  this  ferment  and  intrigue  trade-unionism  will  in  the  end 
win  clear.  It  must  stand  firm  and  strong  as  an  industrial 
organization,  and  in  return  for  their  industrial  loyalty  restore 
to  its  members  their  individual  and  political  freedom  which  the 
Socialists  are  seeking  to  exploit. 

"  Labor  representation,  too,  has  come  to  stay,  but  it  must 
be  made  by  free  men  instead  of  by  delegates  pledged  to  a 
Socialist  caucus." 


BEER  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  PELLAGRA 


THE  DETHRONEMENT  OF  STEAM 


ONE  OF  the  most  sensational  medical  developments  of 
recent  times  is  the  discovery  that  the  mysterious  dis- 
ease known  as  pellagra,  thought  to  be  practically  non- 
existent in  this  country,  has  been  with  us  for  years  and  that 
thousands  of  patients  in  homes  and  hospitals  whose  troubles 
had  been  wrongly  diagnosed  or  were  continuing  to  puzzle  the 
physicians  are  in  reality  its  victims.  Altho  medical  opinion 
is  not  united,  the  disease  seems  to  be  generally  attributed  to  a 
fungus  found  in  moldy  corn.  The  editor  of  Good  Health  (Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  September)  makes  the  suggestion  that  beer, 
when  brewed  from  corn-malt,  as  it  now  often  is,  may  contain 
this  fungus  and  be  responsible  in  part  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
malady.     He  writes : 

"  The  announcement  a  few  years  ago  that  the  awful  plague, 
black  death,  which  devastated  London  two  hundred  years  ago, 
had  reached  our  shores,  was  a  message  which  struck  terror  to 
a  million  hearts.  Everywhere  the  question  was  asked,  Will  it 
spread  ?  Will  it  break  out  in  our  town  ?  The  discovery  of  the 
plague  bacillus,  and  of  the  agency  of  rats  and  fleas  in  its  prop- 
agation, to  a  large  extent  rid  the  disease  of  its  terrors  because 
it  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  restricted.  The 
revelations  relating  to  pellagra  have  shown  it  to  be  a  malady 
fully  as  fatal  in  character  as  the  black  death,  altho  less  violent 
in  its  destructive  force.  Its  wide  diffusion  and  insidious  charac- 
ter render  it  still  more  formidable  to  life  and  health  than  the 
plague.  It  is  now  probable  that  there  are  hundreds  of  people 
suffering  from  this  grave  disorder  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of 
their  malady  and  are  being  subjected  to  treatment  for  some 
skin  or  nervous  affection  of  a  very  different  character. 

"  One  of  the  most  distressing  things  about  pellagra  is  the  fact 
that  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  an  important  food  product 
which  is  almost  universally  used,  the  most  important,  in  fact, 
of  all  the  food  productions  of  this  country.  Investigations 
made  up  to  the  present  time  seem  to  point  very  strongly  toward 
the  use  of  moldy  or  spoiled  corn  as  the  cause  of  this  strange 
and  most  distressing  disorder,  and  many  confirmatory  observa- 
tions have  been  made  in  this  country.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
in  the  use  of  corn  care  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the 
corn  has  been  thoroughly  dried  and  at  no  time  has  been  exposed 
to  conditions  which  would  give  an  opportunity  for  the  formation 
of  mold. 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  agitation  of  this  subject  may  create 
a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  corn  products  in  the  minds  of 
some,  which  will  lessen  the  use  of  corn  and  the  substitution  of 
wheat,  rice,  and  other  cereals.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
such  a  prejudice  is  really  baseless  and  that  all  the  precaution 
necessary  is  to  take  care  to  see  that  the  corn  or  preparation  of 
corn  used  is  of  a  very  wholesome  character." 

While  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  pellagra,  and 
while  so  many  eminent  authorities  are  setting  to  work  to  bring 
about  its  prevention  and  cure,  one  source  of  danger,  perhaps 
the  greatest,  has  been  strangely  missed,  declares  the  writer  in 
Good  Health  : 

"  There  is  a  constant  source  of  pellagra  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  seems  to  have  been  overlooked ;  namely,  beer.  Most 
of  the  beer  used  in  this  country  is  made  from  corn,  and  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  much  corn  which  might  be 
considered  hardly  suitable  for  the  making  of  grits  or  cornmeal 
might  be  considered  good  enough  for  beer.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  there  are  at  the  present  time  many  or  even  more  people 
making  use  of  corn  in  the  form  of  beer  than  in  any  other  form, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  such  persons  to  know  that  in  the  use 
of  beer  they  are  running  greater  risk  of  taking  pellagra  than 
would  be  involved  in  the  ordinary  use  of  corn.  In  the  use  of 
beer,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  anything  about  the  condition 
of  the  corn  from  which  the  beer  is  made ;  whereas  ordinary 
corn  products  may  be  easily  inspected.  If  the  discovery  of 
pellagra  has  the  effect  to  materially  lessen  the  consumption  of 
beer,  it  may  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  great  good  in  the 
battle  against  intemperance." 


IN  THE  case  of  motor-driven  vehicles  on  land,  steam  no 
longer  holds  its  former  position  of  preeminence.  On  the 
water,  the  swift  motor-boat  and  even  the  larger  launch 
and  occasionally  the  torpedo-boat  have  adopted  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  by  preference.  Now  this  engine  is  to  be 
tried  on  vessels  of  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  Atlantic  liner, 
and  we  may  soon  see  more  than  one  huge  ship  where  absence 
of  funnels  betrays  complete  divorce  from  the  power  of  steam. 
The  Hamburg-American  line  is  building  two  9,000-ton  freighters 
to  be  driven  by  the  only  type  of  combustion-engine  that  is  not 
an  explosion-motor ;  namely,  the  Diesel.  Crude  petroleum  will 
be  employed  as  the  working  substance  and  a  contract  has 
already  been  made  with  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  we  are  in- 
formed by  The  Marine  Review  (Cleveland,  September),  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  liquid  fuel.     Says  this  paper: 

"  The  enormous  saving  of  space  both  below  and  on  deck  will 
be  of  material  moment  to  a  freight-carrier  of  the  type  it  has 
been  decided  to  build.  .  .  .  One  immediate  advantage  is  the 
economy,  amounting  to  75  per  cent.,  which  will  be  effected  in 
engine-room  space,  thus  giving  so  much  the  more  cargo  accom- 
modation. Another  economy  is  the  smallness  of  the  engine- 
room  staff,  only  three  engineers  and  three  boilers  being  required 
for  both  motors  in  watches  of  eight  hours  each.  For  fuel, 
petroleum  residue  will  be  employed.  In  Germany,  it  can  be 
bought  for  $2  per  ton,  and  in  America — one  of  the  terminals  of 
the  voyage — it  is  considerably  cheaper.  The  whole  cost  is  con- 
sidered to  be  about  75  per  cent,  less  than  coal.  The  vessel's 
screws  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  usually  allotted  to 
craft  of  9,000  tons,  .  .  .  but  it  is  expected  that  a  speed  of 
about  12^  knots  will  be  obtained.  While  ordinary  steamers  can 
convert  only  about  16  per  cent,  of  fuel  consumed  into  energy, 
a  motor-driven  vessel  converts  30  per  cent.  The  new  steamer, 
which  will  be  completed  in  twelve  or  fourteen  months,  is  in- 
tended for  the  Hamburg  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia  trade. 

"  The  engines  will  be  rather  similar  in  appearance  to  the  ordi- 
nary vertical  steam-engines.  The  gear  is  most  simple,  the 
valves  being  operated  by  a  few  very  short  levers.  Every  valve 
can  be  changed  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  all  parts  are  as 
easily  accessible  as  can  be  desired. 

"  The  simplicity  of  the  reversing  gear  can  never  be  matched 
by  a  steam-engine.  Regulation  of  revolutions  and  reversing 
will  be  done  by  a  small  hand  wheel.  The  propeller,  of  course, 
is  coupled  directly  with  the  engine,  thus  insuring  easy  handling, 
the  same  as  with  steam-engines.  .  .  .  The  engine-room  of  the 
vessel  will  present  quite  a  novel  aspect,  the  more  so  as  the 
auxiliary  engines  will  also  show  the  latest  improvements  of 
teehnical  progress.  The  absence  of  funnels  will  even  externally 
point  out  the  novelty  of  this  new  type  of  vessel,  which  is  to  be 
built  entirely,  hull  and  engines,  by  the  Germans. 

"  The  enormous  impetus  that  it  is  expected  will  be  given  to 
the  development  of  oil  fuel  as  a  motive  power  for  large  steamers 
will  have  far-reaching  results  in  the  near  future.  The  experi- 
ment will  undoubtedly  be  watched  with  the  keenest  interest 
the  world  over. " 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (Sep- 
tember 18),  Emil  L.  Boas,  resident  director  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  is  quoted  as  saying  of 
the  new  departure : 

"  The  propulsion  by  petroleum  in  engines  of  internal  combus- 
tion ...  is  by  no  means  an  experiment.  The  development  of 
the  Diesel  engine  is  perfect  now,  and  we  will  use  them  on  the 
two  new  freighters.  These  vessels  will  not  be  hampered  by 
coal-bunkers  or  stokers.  The  fluid  fuel  will  be  stowed  away 
economically  in  various  places,  and  there  will  be  no  smoke. 
This  will  give  the  ships  unusually  large  cargo  space. 

"  The  vessels  will  be  driven  by  twin  screws,  propelled  by 
Diesel  engines  of  15,000  horse-power.  They  will  have  a  speed 
of  12  knots,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  whatever  in  handling 
them.  The  automobile  has  proved  the  safety  of  the  internal- 
combustion  engine.  There  will  be  no  more  danger  traveling 
on  one  of  these  ships   than  there  is  in  traveling  about  the 
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country  in  a  modern  touring-car.  We  will  be  able  to  send 
ships  of  this  type  from  Hamburg  to  Asia  in  from  five  to  six 
weeks  without  having  them  stop  for  fuel." 


FEAR  OF  THE  HOSPITAL 

IN  CITIES  and  large  towns  the  hospital  is  now  generally 
recognized,  at  least  among  educated  persons,  as  a  useful 
public  institution,  the  natural  place  of  resort  in  severe  ill- 
ness or  in  case  an  operation  is  to  be  performed.  It  is  under- 
stood that  care  and  skilled  attention  are  possible  there,  far 
better  than  what  could  be  given  to  the  patient  at  his  own  home. 
Yet  beyond  the  radius  of  influence  of  one  of  these  modern 
houses  of  rest  and  cure,  the  old  unreasoning  fear  of  the  hospital 
still  remains — a  relic  of  the  days  when  limbs  were  amputated 
without  anesthetics  amid  unsanitary  surroundings.  Moreover, 
it  is  often  felt  that  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital  is  in  some  degree 
a  disgrace.  The  causes  of  this  feeling  and  the  remedies  for  it 
were  recently  discust  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Thayer,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Albany  County  (N.  Y.)  Medical 
Society.  We  quote  from  a  reprint 
in  The  International  Hospital 
Record  (Detroit,  September). 
Says  Dr.  Thayer : 

"  The  question  naturally  arises 
is  this  fear  a  reasonable  one  or 
does  it  come  from  the  fact  that 
when  a  patient  from  any  of  the 
small  villages  goes  to  a  hospital 
it  is  the  '  talk  of  the  town '  ?  Should 
that  patient  die  while  in  the  hos- 
pital every  one  in  the  village  knows 
about  it  and  talks  about  it  much 
more  than  they  would  had  he  died 
in  his  own  home.  '  He  died  in  the 
hospital.'  The  question  does  not 
occur  to  them,  did  he  undergo  an 
operation,  or  did  he  die  of  some 
condition  that  had  already  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  no  operation 
could  be  performed?  The  fact  to 
them  is,  '  He  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  and  died  there,  and  I  am 
not  going  there  to  die.'  The  same 
thought  is  many  times  exprest  as 
follows,  '  They  took  him  to  the 
hospital  and  operated  on  him  and 
that  killed  him.'  Of  course  it  is 
considered  that  the  operation  was 
the  direct  cause  of  death,  even  in 
the  case  of  an  inoperable  carcino- 
ma in  which  an  exploratory  was 
done  without  perceptible  effect  on 
the  patient's  strength  and  it  was 
the  original  disease  that  eventually 
caused  the  death. 

"  This  is  an  argument  against 
doing  ever  so  slight  an  operation 
on  a  hopeless  case.  If  the  patient 
dies,  other  people  hear  of  it  and 
fear  a  necessary  operation,  no  matter  how  simple  it  may  be 
or  how  free  from  danger.  In  the  minds  of  the  public,  all 
operations  are  serious  and  most  patients  are  supposed  to  die 
who  undergo  them 

"  Among  city  people,  or  people  who  are  frequently  about  the 
hospital,  there  is  much  less  fear  of  an  operation.  They  see 
the  ninety-nine  cases  that  regain  their  health  as  well  as  hear  of 
the  one  that  died. 

"  Is  the  time  ever  coming  when  the  public  will  know  that  it 
is  seldom  the  operation  of  itself  that  causes  death  ?  The  cause 
of  most  cases  of  death  is  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  been 
allowed  to  progress  too  far  before  they  will  consent  to  an 
operation.  Had  the  operation  not  been  delayed  because  of 
needless  fear  until  the  patient  or  his  friends  could  see  that  the 
patient  would  surely  die  unless  operated  upon,  then  operations 


could  be  performed  with  a  much  lower  mortality  and  with  much 
better  prospects  of  the  patient  regaining  perfect  health." 

From  an  examination  of  the  records  of  his  own  hospital,  which 
he  believes  well  represents  the  average.  Dr.  Thayer  finds  that 
the  mortality  rate  following  operation  is  low— not  higher  than 
5  per  cent.  The  fear  of  the  hospital  on  this  score  is  therefore 
not  justified,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  all  the  hos- 
pital operations  had  been  performed  at  the  patient's  own  homes, 
without  hospital  facilities  and  hospital  comforts,  the  mortality- 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  far  greater. 


HYGIENE  IN  EUROPEAN  SCHOOLS 


T! 


I  II  \  r   III;    w  no  STANDS  MAY  READ. 

One  of  the  extension  desks  that  are  now  being  used  in  some  Euro- 
pean schools  to  enable  students  to  sit  or  stand  at  their  work. 


HE  MOST  astonishing  neglect  of  hygiene  prevailed  in 
the  schools  of  Europe  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  declares 
Mr.  H.  Rousset,  a  well-informed  writer,  in  Cosmos 
(Paris) .  Not  one  of  its  most  elementary  teachings  was  followed, 
he  declares.     In  the  primary  schools,  for  example,  "  the  position 

assumed  by  pupils  at  work  was,  to 
be  sure,  somewhat  less  incon- 
venient than  that  of  the  scribes 
of  the  Pharaonic  epoch,  but  quite 
as  unreasonable. "  Large  and  small 
scholars  were  forced  to  sit  on  the 
same  bench,  at  the  expense  of 
the  most  dangerous  contortions. 
The  inevitable  results  were 
near-sightedness  and  deformity. 
Moreover : 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  prophy- 
laxis against  contagion,  there  was 
the  same  indifference  and  the  same 
danger ;  not  only  is  the  child  more 
frail  than  the  adult,  and  conse- 
quently more  exposed,  but  when 
assembled  in  large  numbers,  pupils 
should  be  surrounded  with  more 
precaution  than  when  separated, 
the  causes  of  contagion  being  more 
numerous.  It  may  be  added  that 
instruction  in  hygiene,  especially 
if  it  consists,  not  of  lessons  pain- 
fully committed  to  memory,  but 
of  care  always  observed  and  san- 
itary habits  gradually  acquired,  is 
of  the  highest  social  importance ; 
when  grown  up  the  child  will  con- 
tinue to  live  according  to  hygienic 
principles. 

"  Thus,  for  several  years  past, 
educators  and  physicians  have  been 
everywhere  devoting  themselves 
to  the  study  of  school  hygiene.  .  .  . 
Passing  over  the  question  of  formal 
instruction,  ...  we  may  make  a 
distinction  between  different  ap- 
plications of  the  subject — the  con- 
struction of  furniture,  the  disposi- 
tion of  classrooms  and  of  school 
apparatus,  and  the  care  taken  and 
exercises  taught  in  the  domain  of  physical  culture." 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Rousset  goes  on  to  say,  the  construc- 
tion of  school-buildings  has  made  great  progress,  the  study  of 
decorative  features  having  largely  given  way  to  that  of  sim- 
plicity, proper  lighting,  and  the  suppression  of  breeding-places 
for  germs.  Very  wide  stairways  facilitate  ingress  and  egress, 
and  good  heat  and  ventilation  are  assured  by  systems  of  central 
distribution.  The  classrooms  are  large,  airy,  well-lighted,  and 
sometimes  seem  a  little  bare ;  they  are  decorated  with  wall- 
pictures,  friezes,  frescoes,  etc.,  which  in  some  French  schools 
seem  to  have  overshot  the  mark.  Children  of  twelve,  Mr. 
Rousset  remarks,  care   little  for  Egyptian  interiors.     As  for 
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fully,  auKmentinR-  the  number  of  students  and  of  members  of 
the  liberal  professions,  has  provoked  a  tendency  to  degeneracy 
and  a  weakening  of  individual  constitutions.  It  is  evidently 
impossible  to  alter  this  state  of  thinj?s,  but  may  v/e  not  combat 
these  pernicious  influences  in  other  ways  ?  The  fully  and  nor- 
mally developed  man  suffers  little  from  an  environment  that 
has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  child.  It  is  therefore  the  latter 
that  we  must  protect,  and  we  can  do  it  nowhere  more  success- 
fully than  in  the  school.  We  should  congratulate  ourselves  that 
our  educators  and  our  scientific  men  now  understand  this." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHINESE    "  HELLO   GIRLS. 

equipment,  there  are  no  more 
benches  and  long  desks.  Desks 
are  more  solid  and  more  easily 
cleaned.  Sometimes  they  are  made 
to  raise  or  slide  to  facilitate 
cleaning  or  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
stand  in  place.  Often  height  and 
angle  of  inclination  are  variable. 
Ink-wells  are  detachable  to  permit 
cleaning  and  can  not  be  overturned, 
and  the  whole  desk  may  be  dis- 
placed when  the  floor  is  to  be 
swept.     To  resume  the  quotation : 

"  However,  despite  their  im- 
provements, modern  benches  and 
tables  still  oblige  the  pupils  to 
maintain  a  somewhat  cramped  at- 
titude ;  both  physicians  and  in- 
structors agree  in  recommending 
an  interruption  of  work,  especially 
with  young  children,  either  by 
short  recesses  or  by  several  min- 
utes of  Swedish  gymnastics  while 
simply  standing  upright  at  the 
desk. 

"  As  regards  care  of  furniture, 
etc.,  .  .  .  dry  dusting  is  no  longer 
done,  being  replaced  by  wiping 
with  moist  cloths.  The  impor- 
tance attached  by  hygienists  to  the 
observance  of    rules   for   cleaning 

may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  schools  of  Copenhagen 
these  rules  occupy  no  less  than  twelve  octavo  pages 

"  Remarkable  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  per- 
fect the  medical  inspection  of  schools.  In  Germany  and  Sweden, 
notable  results  have  been  reached.  .  .  .  As  a  fine  example  of 
private  initiative  applied  to  public  education  we  may  cite  what 
has  been  done  in  Poland ;  the  National  Committee,  to  complete 
the  work  done  in  the  various  parts  into  which  that  unhappy 
country  has  been  partitioned,  has  published  a  report  on  '  Polish 
Schools,'  where  it  maybe  seen  what  fine  things  have  been  done 
by  associations  of  wealthy  philanthropists,  in  most  cases  against 
governmental  opposition. 

"  As  a  new  feature  in  the  medical-inspection  service  may  be 
cited  the  school  dentist,  who  unfortunately  exists  only  in  a  few 
cities.  .  .  .  Also  pupils  are  urged  to  adopt  the  custom  of  regu- 
lar bathing.  .  .  .  Some  schools  in  large  cities  have  special 
shower-baths.  .  .  .  Manual  training  has  also  been  introduced 
and,  finally,  school  gymnastics  have  been  rationalized  and  made 
hygienic.  Their  aim  is  now  not  to  produce  the  ability  to  per- 
form feats  of  strength  or  skill,  but  to  develop  the  muscles  har- 
moniously and  to  teach  coordination  of  bodily  movements. 

"  Writers  have  often  deplored  the  fact  that  the  present  state 
of  our  civilization,  by  concentrating  in  great  cities  a  population 
removed  from  country  districts  where  they  were  living  health- 


SAN   FRANCISCO'S    CHINESE  TELEPHONE    EXOIAXGE. 


A  CHINO-AMERICAN  TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE 

A   SPECIAL  telephone  exchange  is  operated  in  San  Fran- 
/-\     Cisco  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Chinese  population. 
-^     -*-  The  opening  of  a  new  building,  to  replace  the  one  de- 
stroyed in  the  disaster  of  1906,  is  the  occasion  of  a  descriptive 
article  in  The  Electrical  Review  and  Western  Electrician  (Chi- 
cago, September  3)   from  which  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  exchange  has 
some   interesting   features.     Says 
this  paper: 

"  In  architecture  it  is  strictly 
Oriental  in  character,  every  detail 
having  been  carefully  worked  out 
through  advice  from  the  members 
of  the  Six  Companies  and  other 
prominent  Chinese  merchants.  The 
structure  has  three  pagodas,  along 
the  lines  of  palaces  in  China,  and 
the  number  of  roofs  designate  the 
importance  of  the  owner.  In  China 
these  roofs  also  protect  the  interior 
from  extreme  heat  or  cold.  The 
interior  is  also  strictly  Oriental, 
the  woodwork  being  rough-cut 
material  finished  in  ebony. 

"  The  switchboard  is  designed  to 
take  care  of  3,500  subscribers  and 
is  one  of  the  latest  designs. 

"  The  exchange  is  under  the 
management  of  an  American-born 
Chinese,  and  the  operators  are 
Chinese  girls.  Tho  the  directory 
contains  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers in  both  English  and  Chi- 
nese and  numbers  are  assigned  to 
them,  nevertheless  the  subscribers 
invariably  call  the  name  of  the 
party  wanted  rather  than  the 
number.     As    this    exchange    has 


Illustrations  used  by  courtesy  of  "The  ElectriLiil  Re\iew  auil  Western  ElceUieiuti,'*  Chicago. 
INTERIOR   OF  THE   EXCHANGE. 
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connected  at  present  about  1,000  subscribers,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  how  difficult  is  the  task  before  the  Chinese  opera- 
tors, and  yet  all  calls  are  handled  with  the  same  dispatch  and 
accuracy  as  in  an  exchange  containing  American  operators 
where  numbers  only  are  used.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  for 
operators  to  be  able  to  speak  both  the  Chinese  and  English 
languages  fluently. 

"  The  Chinese  subscribers  invariably  demand  individual  lines 
and  are  very  heavy  patrons  of  tolHines;  in  fact,  they  prefer 
long-distance  telephony  to  all  other  forms  of  communication. 
Furthermore,  the  Chinese  merchant  is  unusually  prompt  in  the 
settlement  of  all  accounts  and  very  reasonable  in  all  of  his 
dealings  with  the  company." 


SOURCES  OF  "FALSE"   HAIR 

IN  VIEW  of  the  recent  return  of  the  age-long  custom  of 
supplementing  the  normal  supply  of  female  hair  by  reen- 
forcements  drawn  from  outside  sources,  the  following  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  those  sources,  published  by  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (London,  August  27),  does  not  come  amiss. 
As  a  starter  it  gives  an  illuminative  extract  from  a  book  by 
Francis  Trollope  entitled  "  Summer  in  Brittany."  The  press 
dispatches  say  that  the  styles  of  the  outer  world  are  now 
invading  Brittany  and  the  women  are  declining  to  sell  their 
tresses,  so  that  this  source  of  supply  can  no  longer  be  depended 
upon.  Speaking  of  a  fair  in  Collenee,  at  which  what  may  fairly 
be  called  a  "  hair-market  "  was  held,  this  author  says : 

"  What  surprized  me  more  than  all,  by  the  singularity  and 
novelty  of  the  thing,  were  the  operations  of  the  dealers  in  hair. 
In  various  parts  of  the  motley  crowd  there  were  three  or  four 
different  purchasers  of  this  commodity,  who  travel  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  fairs,  and  buying  the  tresses 
of  the  peasant  girls.  They  have  particularly  fine  hair,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  greatest  abundance.  I  should  have  thought  that 
female  vanity  would  have  effec- 
tually prevented  such  a  traffic 
as  this  being  carried  to  any  ex- 
tent. But  there  seemed  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  possessors  of 
beautiful  heads  of  hair  perfectly 
willing  to  sell.  We  saw  several 
girls  sheared,  one  after  the  other, 
like  sheep,  and  as  many  more 
standing  ready  for  the  shears, 
with  their  caps  in  their  hands, 
and  their  long  hair  combed  out, 
and  hanging  down  to  their  waists. 
Some  of  the  operators  were  men, 
and  some  women.  By  the  side  of 
the  dealer  was  placed  a  large 
basket,  into  which  every  succes- 
sive crop  of  hair,  tied  up  into  a 
wisp  by  itself,  was  thrown.  No 
doubt  the  reason  of  the  indiffer- 
ence to  their  tresses,  on  the  part 
of  the  fair  Bretonnes,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  invariable  '  mode  ' 
which  covers  every  head,  from 
childhood     upward,     with    close 

caps,  which  entirely  prevents  any  part  of  the  hair  from  being 
seen,  and,  of  course,  as  totally  conceals  the  want  of  it.  The 
money  given  for  the  hair  is  about  20  sous  [about  20  cents]  or 
else  a  gaudy  cotton  handkerchief — they  net  immense  profits  by 
their  trip  through  the  country," 

Supplementing  this,  the  writer  in  The  Medical  Journal  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  Light  hair  comes  mostly  from  Germany.  It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  the  color  of  the  hair  is  an  index  of  character;  if 
this  be  true,  it  is  obvious  that  character  can  be  disguised 
by  art.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  probably  singular  in  her  prefer- 
ence for  a  red  wig,  but  the  color  did  not  belie  her  temper. 
The  color  most  in  demand,  however,  changes  with  the  fashion 
at  a  given  time.  A  fashion  which  we  can  characterize  only  as 
disgusting  seems  to  prevail  at  present  in  certain  places.  This 
is  the  wearing  of  '  rats, '  structures  of  which  we  confess  we 


know  nothing,  but  which  we  presume  to  be  intended  to  be 
decorative.  They  are,  it  seems,  made  sometimes  of  wire,  some- 
times of  human  hair,  sometimes  of  flax  or  other  vegetable 
which  presents  a  more  or  less  close  likeness  to  human  hair. 
In  connection  with  this  matter,  we  touch  darker  mysteries  than 
those  of  the  French  or  German  hair-markets.  We  have  recently 
seen  it  stated  in  an  American  paper  that  the  hair-dealers  of 
Canton,  from  whom  large  supplies  of  black  hair  are  received  for 
the  manufacture  of  'rats,'  have  been  discovered  exhuming 
corpses  for  the  sake  of  the  pigtails.  The  Chinese  Government 
is  said  to  be  taking  steps  to  stop  this  new  kind  of  burking. 
We  trust  it  will  be  successful  in  its  efforts,  for  the  traffic  in 
dead  hair  is  dangerous  from  a  hygienic  as  it  is  hideous  from 
an  esthetic  point  of  view.  But  what  will  not  the  devotees  of 
fashion  risk  in  the  pursuit  of  their  crazy  cult  ?  The  trade  in 
human  teeth  used  to  be  highly  profitable,  and  Bransby  Cooper 
in  his  biography  of  his  famous  uncle  gives  an  account  of  resur- 
rection men  who  followed  the  troops  in  the  Peninsula  to  get  the 
teeth  of  the  fallen  soldiers,  for  which  they  got  high  prices  in 
London. " 

A  recent  press  dispatch  quotes  official  figures  from  Washing- 
ton showing  that  large  quantities  of  human  hair  are  being 
exported  from  Japan : 

"  Last  year  Kobe  alone  exported  to  the  United  States  $27,608 
worth  of  human  hair.  This  hair  has  steadily  risen  in  price  and 
now  commands  $70  per  100  pounds.  Fashion's  decree  has  in- 
creased the  demand  in  this  country,  and  the  purchase  price  has 
jumped  $15  per  100  pounds  within  the  last  twelve  months." 


li(;W    THIO        WHITE    SOX        FIELD    LOOKS   BY    ARC-LIGHT. 


BASEBALL  BY  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

/^LTHO  little  has  been  heard  of  the  plan  for  illuminating 

/-\     baseball-grounds  by  electricity   since  it  was  tried  in 

-*-     -^  Cincinnati   in  the  summer  of  1909,  the  promoters  are 

still  working  on  it  and  trials  made  in  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago 

on  a  much  larger  scale  "  have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt,"  says 

The  Electrical  Review  and  West- 
ern Electrician  (Chicago),  "that 
it  is  possible  to  light  up  an  ath- 
letic field  so  brilliantly  and  evenly 
that  any  kind  of  game  can  be 
played  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. " 
We  may  soon  hear  even  of  the 
electric  illumination  of  golf  links, 
remarks  the  editor,  and  may,  in- 
deed, be  able  "  to  participate  in 
any  work  or  play  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,"  Of  baseball  lighting 
we  read: 

"  Probably  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  outdoor  lighting  of 
this  class  is  the  satisfactory  il- 
lumination of  a  baseball  field. 
Because  a  fly  ball  might  strike 
any  lamps  suspended  above  the 
field,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
lamps  on  the  edges  of  the  field 
and  so  direct  their  light  as  to  illuminate  every  part  of  the 
ground.  Moreover,  considerable  light  must  be  directed  up  into 
the  space  over  the  field  so  that  the  path  of  the  ball  may  be 
easily  followed.  At  the  same  time  the  lamps  must  produce 
such  a  diffused  light  that  there  is  no  more  trouble  from  glare 
than  on  a  sunny  day." 

From  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Chicago  installation  in  a 
different  part  of  the  same  issue,  we  glean  these  details: 

"  The  system  .  .  .  provides  for  placing  a  limited  number  of 
very  powerful  flaming  arc-lamps  at  some  height  along  the  edges 
of  the  field  and  directing  their  rays  so  as  to  illuminate  the  field 
quite  uniformly  without  producing  uncomfortable  glare  in  the 
eyes  of  the  players  or  spectators. 

"  For  such  games  as  baseball,  where  the  ball  is  apt  to  be 
thrown  high  in  the  air,  additional  lamps  are  provided  for  light- 
ing the  space  above  the  field  so  that  the  ball  can  be  clearly 
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Ulustraliong  used  by  courtesy  of  "The  Electrical  Kevieu  ;inJ  WesLeiii  Elecli  iciau,'  Chi^ajjo. 

FROM   THE    BLEACHERS  .  FROM   THE    GRAND-STAND. 

The  glare  from  the  lamps  is  "  not  as  troublesome  as  facing  the  sun."  Evening  baseball  may  soon  threaten  the  profits  of  the  theaters. 

READY    FOR    AN  EVENING  GAME. 


observed  throughout  its  course.  In  the  new  installation  at  the 
*  Sox  '  Park  these  latter  lamps  were  used  for  the  first  time, 
ten  of  them  being  placed  in  groups  of  two  on  the  ground  at 
the  edges  of  the  field,  while  ten  similar  lamps  were  mounted 
on  top  of  the  grand  stand  for  the  general  illumination  of  the 
field. 

"  These  lamps  were  placed  at  a  height  of  nearly  eighty 
feet  from  the  ground  and  were  grouped  as  follows :  four  on 
the  edge  of  the  roof  on  the  first-base  side,  two  similarly 
placed  on  the  third-base  side,  two  on  a  tower  over  the  right 
wing  of  the  grand  stand,  and  two  on  a  similar  tower  over 
the  left  wing. 

"  Hinged  screens  were  provided  for  the  roof  lamps  and  these 
were  swung  out  in  front  of  the  lamps  to  shut  off  the  brightest 
and  most  direct  rays  from  the  eyes  of  the  baseball-players. 
The  tower  lamps,  being  more  remote  from  the  diamond,  were 
»ot  screened.  Being  placed  over  the  roof  line,  the  ten  high 
lamps  did  not  throw  an  objectionable  direct  glare  into  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators. 

"  The  ten  ground  lamps  were  placed  in  groups  of  two,  as  fol- 
lows :  a  group  on  each  side  of  the  home  plate  and  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  grand  stand,  a  group  near  the  edge  of  the  center 
field,  a  group  near  the  edges  of  the  right  and  the  left  fields. 
A  screen  in  the  form  of  an  arc  was  placed  about  ten  feet  in 
front  of  each  of  these  groups  to  shield  the  players  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  ground  lamps." 

With  such  an  installation,  the  writer  tells  us,  various  lighting 
effects  are  possible.  For  games  using  the  entire  field  the  light 
may  be  uniform  over  the  whole  area ;  for  games  using  the  dia- 
mond or  any  other  special  portion  of  the  field  that  portion  is 
intensely  illuminated  and  the  remainder  less  brightly.  The 
ground  lamps  are  used  chiefly  while  playing  basebfll.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  tells  briefly  the  success  of  the  scheme  in 
actual  games  of  lacrosse,  football,  and  baseball : 

"  After  a  preliminary  trial  on  August  23,  the  lighting  system 
was  tried  out  on  three  successive  evenings  for  different  games. 
On  Thursday  evening  a  game  of  lacrosse  was  played  and,  altho 
the  ball  used  is  a  dark  rubber  ball,  smaller  than  a  baseball, 
little  difficulty  was  met  with  in  following  it  throughout  the 
game  in  all  parts  of  the  field.  On  Friday  evening  a  soccer 
football  game  was  played  without  a  hitch  from  lack  of  light ; 
it  was  possible  -to  observe  all  the  details  of  the  play  even  at 
the  remote  goal. 

"  On  Saturday  evening  there  was  a  game  of  baseball  that 
was  played  fully  as  well  as  during  daylight.  This  was  the 
most  severe  test  of  the  lighting  system,  but  the  ball  was 
clearly  observed  at  all  times.  Altho  played  by  only  semi- 
professional  players  the  game  was  finished  in  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes  with  a  score  of  3  to  0  showing  that  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  the  players.  .  .  .  The  players  did  not  complain 
of  glare  from  the  lamps,  some  contending  that  it  was  not  as 
troublesome  as  facing  the  sun." 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  ICE-MAKER 

THE  PROSPECT  of  "an  ice-plant  in  every  flat "  is  held 
out  to  New-Yorkers  by  the  New  York  Edison  Company. 
The  ordinary  lighting  current  will  run  the  ice-machines, 
and  the  plan  is  expected  to  save  money  both  for  the  users  and 
for  the  company,  which  will  thus  be  able  to  dispose  of  its  waste 
current  at  a  profit.  Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  an 
article  based  on  an  address  which  was  recently  delivered  by 
Thomas  E.  Murray,  general  manager  of  the  company,  before 
the  Association  of  Edison  Illuminating  Companies  at  the 
Thousand  Islands : 

"  Those  who  favor  the  new  scheme  declare  that  it  will  mean 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  year's  ice-bills.  The  electric 
refrigerator  will  furnish  ice — or  cold  storage,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing — more  economically  than  the  ice  man.  How 
much  cheaper  it  will  be,  they  are  unable  to  say.  The  chief 
interest,  of  course,  is  in  the  increase  of  income  to  the  monopoly 
and  the  saving  of  expense  of  maintaining  a  score  of  idle 
power  plants  during  the  summer  months 

"  By  combining  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  ice-business  with 
the  downs  and  ups  of  the  light-business,  those  who  supply  elec- 
tricity to  the  city  hope  to  create  a  constant  demand  for  their 
commodity.  If  this  can  be  done,  they  declare,  it  will  mean 
cheaper  electricity  all  along  the  line.  At  present  the  innocent 
consumer  must  pay  in  part  for  the  electricity  he  does  not  use 
in  summer.     It  is  included  in  his  winter  light-bill 

"  The  method  of  distributing  this  new  commodity^'  electrified 
ice,'  it  might  be  called — will  be  far  simpler  than  that  employed 
in  the  case  of  the  common  or  garden  variety  upon  which  the 
ice-man  grows  fat  and  prospers.  It  will  be  distributed  by  wire. 
The  same  wire  which  carries  the  current  to  light  the  home  will 
also  serve  to  operate  the  refrigerating-machine.  Ice  will  not 
be  manufactured  in  the  stations  and  carted  through  the  city. 
Each  home  will  have  its  own  miniature  plant. 

"  At  least,  that  is  the  plan  of  the  city's  future  purveyor  of 
cold  storage.  Many  apartment-houses  and  hotels  to-day  have 
their  own  ice-plants,  run  by  electricity,  so  that  the  new  system 
will  be  merely  an  adaptation  of  this  idea.  When  the  ice  season 
arrives,  the  company  will  furnish  the  seeker  after  cold  storage 
with  an  ice-box,  ice-machine,  wires,  push-buttons,  and — a 
meter.  The  amount  of  cold  storage  used  will  be  measured  in 
the  same  fashion  as  one's  gas,  water,  and  electric-light  bills 
are  recorded. 

"  There  is  a  machine,  all  but  perfected,  which  will  make  the 
new  venture  possible.  In  it  the  flat-dweller  will  be  able  to  get 
three  different  grades  of  cold.  By  turning  a  switch  he  will  get 
a  moderately  cool  temperature  in  his  ice-box.  By  turning  it 
still  further  the  temperature  will  stand  almost  at  freezing. 
A  third  turn  will  produce  an  arctic  climate,  if  desired. 

"  All  this,  it  is  said,  can  be  done  with  little  alteration  to  the 
present  equipment  of  the  power-stations." 


ECONOMIC  AND  RELIGIOUS  SIDES    OF 
OBER-AMMERGAU 

THE  LAST  performance  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
Ammergau  for  this  year  has  just  been  held  and  the  offi- 
cial reports  show  that  225,000  people  attended  the  fifty- 
nine  performances.  The  net  profits  were  $361,600.  The 
accumulation  of  this  large  sum  may  perhaps  suggest  serious 
apprehensions  for  the  reputed  simplicity  of  life  in  this  little 
Bavarian  village.  One  of  the  best  accounts  we  have  seen  of  the 
many  that  have  filled  the  press  during  the  past  summer  is  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Independent  (New  York).  Prof.  Walter 
Rauschenbusch,  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  is  the 
writer,  and  he  touches  pertinently  upon  the  economic  question. 
Any  one  looking  behind  the  scenes,  he  says,  would  find  the  de- 
sire for  money  profits  a  powerful  influence  in  the  village.  "  The 
Bavarian  peasant  is  almost  as  thrifty  as  the  Connecticut 
Yankee."  The  suggestion  of  the  Yankee  leads  him  to  some 
comparisons  between  the  German  peasant  and  ourselves : 

"  The  year  of  the  Passion  Play  is  the  great  economic  epoch 
for  the  parish.  The  houses  have  been  enlarged  to  provide 
sleeping  accommodations  for  over  4,000  outsiders,  and  except 
through  summer  boarders  this  investment  can  give  a  return 
only  once  in  ten  years.  Naturally,  prices  for  board  are  high. 
The  inflow  of  well-to-do  strangers  is  also  the  great  chance  to 
market  the  wood-carvings  which  are  the  staple  product  of  the 
village.  But  the  desire  to  make  money  was  not  sordid  and 
riotous,  as  it  tends  to  become  in  America  whenever  there  is  a 
great  and  brief  chance.  There  were  no  ramshackle  buildings 
to  house  the  guests.  No  room  was  allowed  to  hold  more  than 
three  beds.  Any  desire  of  individual  actors  to  exploit  their 
notoriety  is  rigidly  checked  by  the  pledge  which  they  must 
sign  on  accepting  their  parts. 

"  The  efficiency  and  moral  power  of  the  whole  is  explained  by 
two  factors :  the  community  spirit  and  religion. 

"  The  Passion  Play  is  no  scheme  of  individuals,  uniting  to 
make  money.  It  is  the  great  undertaking  of  a  stable  com- 
munity, bound  together  by  neighborhood,  kinship,  and  great 
traditions.  The  play  originated  in  a  vow  made  by  the  whole 
parish.  It  is  managed  by  the  Town  Council  of  twelve,  increased 
for  this  purpose  by  six  citizens  chosen  by  the  village.  They 
know  every  candidate  for  a  role  from  childhood.  Any  pouting, 
any  selfish  display,  or  negligence  would  be  punished  by  the  re- 
sentment of  the  entire  community.  This  offers  means  of  dis- 
cipline vastly  higher  than  fines  and  salary  contracts.  The 
ancient  Teutons  fought  by  clans,  knowing  that  no  man  would 
care  to  be  a  coward  in  sight  of  his  own  people.  The  greatest 
relative  excellence  of  the  acting  at  Ober-Ammergau  is  in  the 
great  popular  scenes  of  the  triumphal  entry  and  the  mob  before 
Pilate's  palace,  and  the  simple  naturalness  of  the  women  and 
little  children  would  be  impossible  ^if  they  were  not  moving 
about  among  their  own  townsfolk." 

It  is  admitted  that  commercial  and  artistic  motives  may  be 
gaining  strength,  but  the  religious  feeling  has  not  disappeared. 
During  the  year  of  the  play  from  January  to  September  no  fes- 
tivity, not  even  a  public  wedding,  is  permitted,  and  "  the  com- 
munity is  dedicated  as  to  a  ministry."  Because  their  work  is 
religious,  these  people  can  put  their  best  powers  into  it. 
"There  is  nothing  like  religion  to  tap  the  subliminal  reservoirs 
of  the  soul  and  develop  the  latent  forces  in  a  community." 
Proceeding :  . 

"  Ober-Ammergau  was  to  me  an  inspiring  demonstration  of 
what  a  community  of  plain  people  can  do  under  proper  condi- 
tions and  with  a  great  spiritual  task  and  impulse.  Decade  by 
becade  this  little  village  develops  the  artistic  talent  to  act  and 
stage  so  great  a  play,  and  the  practical  ability  to  ^ouse  and 
manage  the  huge  crowds  that  come  flooding  into  the  place. 
It  has  profited  by  the  literary  gifts  in  the  neighboring  mon- 
astery of  Ettal,  and  by  artistic  advice.  But  the  present  text 
of  the  play  was  written  by  the  village  priest,  and  the  music 
by  the  village  schoolmaster,    and  outside  professionalism  is 


barred  with  jealous  care.  It  is  true,  the  village  has  long 
been  above  the  ordinary.  For  centuries  before  the  coming 
of  the  railways  it  was  an  important  stage  on  the  road  between 
Augsburg  and  Italy,  and  thus  in  contact  with  the  larger 
world.  The  wood-carving  industry  demands  intelligent  crafts- 
manship. But  these  are  the  conditions  which  modern  life 
ought  by  rights  to  furnish  to  all  workers.  Ober-Ammergau 
is  a  prophecy  of  what  industrial  communities  may  be  and  do  in 
the  good  times  coming." 

The  play  itself,  we  are  told,  has  suffered  many  revisions 
since  it  was  first  enacted  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
Modern  feeling  could  never  tolerate  the  realism  of  some  of  the 
earlier  versions.     Professor  Rauschenbusch  writes: 

"  At  any  rate  the  present  text  is  not  medieval.  No  modern 
audience  would  bear  it,  if  it  were.  All  the  legendary  material 
with  which  the  gospel  narrative  had  been  embroidered  has  been 
cut  out.  Only  St.  Veronica  and  her  napkin  are  left ;  Weiss  had 
abolished  her,  but  Daisenberger  restored  her.  The  plottings 
and  rejoicings  of  the  hosts  of  hell,  who  goaded  Judas  into  despair 
and  gloated  over  the  roasting  they  would  give  him  in  hell,  were 
exceedingly  impressive  for  the  religious  imagination,  but  they 
are  utterly  gone.  So  is  the  devil  that  played  pranks  behind 
the  chorus  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  audience  and  spoil 
the  religious  effect.  It  is  interesting  to  fancy  what  an  orthodox 
Catholic  of  the  fifteenth  century  would  have  thought  of  a  re- 
ligious play  without  a  devil  in  it.  The  horror  which  was  so 
religious  has  also  been  lessened.  Judas  used  to  die  in  plain 
sight.  Christ  was  nailed  to  the  cross  in  sight  of  the  audience, 
and  the  brutal  jests  of  the  soldiers  accompanied  the  blows  of 
the  hammer.  To-day  the  rising  of  the  curtain  shows  the  cross 
ready  to  be  raised  with  its  terrible  burden.  I  noticed  that 
many  women  averted  their  eyes  even  from  that,  and  a  shudder 
ran  through  the  audience  when  the  lance  was  used  on  Christ, 
and  the  malefactors  were  clubbed  to  death.  Thus  modern  feel- 
ing revolts  against  the  horror  which  medieval  art  and  preach- 
ing studied  to  arouse. 

"  I  would  go  farther  and  say  that  the  play  is  scarcely  Roman 
Catholic  any  more.  There  was  scarcely  anything  to  remind 
one  of  Catholic  ritual.  At  the  triumphal  entry  Jesus  raises  his 
hand  in  blessing  after  the  fashion  of  a  Roman  bishop,  except 
that  he  does  not  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  introduce  allusions  to  the  mass  in  the  acting  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  I  failed  to  see  any.  It  is  true,  Christ 
places  the  bread  in  the  mouth  of  each  apostle  and  holds  the  cup 
to  his  lips,  but  that  is  Lutheran  and  Episcopalian  usage,  too. 
Peter's  denial  and  Christ's  rebuke  of  his  attempt  to  hold  him 
back  from  the  way  of  suffering  are  given  unsparingly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fundamental  passages  assigning  to  Peter  his 
primacy  in  the  Church  are  either  not  given  or  not  emphasized. " 

The  history  of  the  Ober-Ammergau  play  is  a  cross  section  of 
the  history  of  religion'^and  civilization  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years : 

"  It  has  passed  from  the  coarse  humor  and  brutal  emotions 
that  appealed  to  medieval  audiences  to  the  sensitiveness  and 
naturalness  demanded  by  modern  taste.  It  has  passed  from 
legendary  decorations  and  superstitious  supernaturalism  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  story.  But  the  effort  to  reach  the  real 
Christ  is  not  yet  over 

"  The  Christ  of  Ober-Ammergau  lacks  dramatic  power,  be- 
cause he  lacks  human  development.  He  knows  all  things  from 
the  beginning,  and  is  always  mildly  rebuking  the  disciples  be- 
cause they  grope  in  perplexity.  There  is  no  clearness  of  soul 
for  him  to  work  out  amid  the  stress  of  that  great  conflict.  The 
struggle  in  Gethsemane  becomes  only  a  shrinking  from  some- 
thing that  is  sure  and  fixt.  It  is  the  Logos  Christ  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  passing  through  all  with  supernal  tranquillity.  Pilate 
and  Judas  are  lifelike  and  tragic.  The  secular  rulers,  Pilate 
and  Herod,  are  far  fairer  and  more  faithful  to  their  task  of 
justice  than  the  ecclesiastical  rulers 

"  Nevertheless,  precisely  in  its  deficiencies  the  play  is  a  won- 
derful demonstration  of  the  incomparable  interest  and  power 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Through  all  history  he  has  been  seen  through 
a  haze,  darkly.  Yet  he  has  always  laid  hold  of  the  souls  of 
men  and  shaken  them  with  a  sense  of  the  tragic  solemnity  of 
our  sinful  life  and  of  his  divine  life.  The  sin  of  the  world  is 
no  trifle.     It  killed  Jesus." 
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DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES,  WASHINGTON. 

Delegates  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  gave  special  attention  to  devising  means  for  the  uplift  of  the  workingmen  and  women,  especially 
working  girls.  Among  them  was  Miss  Isabella  Vannutelli,  of  Rome,  niece  of  Cardinal  Vannutelli,  personal  representative  of  Pope  Pius  X.  at  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  Montreal,  and  at  the  consecration  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York. 


CONSERVATION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

THE  QUESTION  of  conserving  the  religious  life  of  the 
college  student  is  the  most  perplexing  one  to  many 
parents.  The  fear  of  plunging  the  young  into  irreligious 
surroundings  has  been  a  factor  often  in  determining  whether  a 
son  should  go  to  college  at  all,  and  with  that  question  settled 
affirmatively,  then  it  is  a  question  of  where  he  may  be  sent 
with  the  least  hazard  to  his  religious  welfare.  The  editor  of 
The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  makes  a  contribution  to 
the  subject  in  admonishing  the  pastors  of  college  towns  of  their 
duty  toward  students  coming  for  the  first  time  into  their  com- 
munities. Upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  college  presidents,  pro- 
fessors, and  Christian  students,  rests  the  obligation  of  prevent- 
ing the  loss  to  the  Church  of  the  "  flower  of  the  land. "  We  wish, 
he  says,  to  impress  upon  the  pastors  in  college  towns  their 
solemn  duty  to  take  an  interest  in  every  student  who  is  a  son 
or  daughter  of  a  member  of  their  own  denomination.  "  Pres- 
byterian ministers  should  look  well  after  the  Presbyterian  stu- 
dents in  a  Methodist  institution,  and  where  the  institution  is  of 
his  own  denomination  should  the  minister  not  make  it  a  part  of 
his  pastoral  business  to  know  these  young  men  and  women  and 
help  them  to  be  graduated  as  symmetrical  products  of  the  two 
sisters,  often  disjoined — Learning  and  true  Religion  ?  "  We 
read  further : 

"  We  fear  that  this  duty  is  often  omitted.  Among  various 
reasons  for  this  suspicion  we  have  been  notified  of  the  little 
attention  paid  to  students  by  local  pastors,  culminating  in  the 
following :  From  a  large  church  and  corresponding  congregation 
twenty-one  students  were  away  at  school  last  year.  The  home 
pastor,  in  every  case,  notified  the  pastor  in  the  town  or  city 
wherein  is  located  the  institution  to  which  the  young  persons 
had  gone.  Two  of  the  pastors,  one  where  the  student  was  in 
a  college  maintained  by  the  State,  and  the  other  at  the  seat  of 
one  of  our  Methodist  colleges,  were  faithful  in  pastoral  care  to 
the  two  young  men.  Two  students  at  a  great  Methodist  uni- 
versity were  not  spoken  to  or  recognized  apparently  by  the 
pastor. 

"  In  another  college  town  one  of  these  students  goes  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  regularly  and  to  its  Sunday-school. 
Three  times  the  pastor  of  the  twenty-one  students  notified  the 
pastor  in  this  college  town,  and  twice  notified  the  pastor  who 
preceded  the  present  incumbent.  Neither  of  them  has  ever 
spoken  to  the  young  man,  called  upon  him,  or  inquired  about 
him,  tho  he  rooms  in  a  fraternity  house  on  one  of  the  best 
streets.    The  pastor  of  the  church  in  question  makes  it  his  cus- 


tom to  write  at  least  twice,  each  scholastic  year,  to  every 
student  who  is  absent  from  home. 

"  To  infer  a  general  condition  from  one  experience  is  illogical. 
Every  pastor  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  a  college  town 
knows  whether  he  is  attending  to  this  part  of  his  duty.  Every 
student  there  knows  whether  it  has  been  done.  Our  purpose 
is  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Church.  At  all  times  most  of 
our  bishops  have  considered  appointments  to  churches  in  college 
towns  as  among  the  most  difficult,  and  some  of  them,  after 
conversing  about  the  subject,  have  intimated  or  allowed  the 
interlocutor  to  believe  that  'personal  interest  in  students  is  not 
a  distinct  feature  of  many  of  the  pastors  in  these  centers. ' 

"  Also  we  would  impress  those  members  of  the  higher  classes 
who  are  professing  Christians  that  they  have  no  little  responsi- 
bility as  to  their  sentiments  and  their  conduct.  In  a  Methodist 
college  (whether  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  in  this  decade 
or  an  earlier)  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  higher  classes 
— with  a  few  exceptions — has  been  negatively  so  inconsistent 
and  positively  so  reckless  as  for  several  years  to  demoralize 
successive  freshman  classes  which,  on  entering,  consisted 
largely  of  members  of  the  Church.  Meanwhile  the  faculty 
seemed  unconcerned. " 


CANADA'S    RELIGIOUS   COMPLEXION 

THAT  RELIGION  is  more  of  a  reality  to-day  in  Canada 
than  it  is  in  the  United  States  is  the  observation,  un- 
flattering to  us,  of  a  writer  in  the  London  Morning 
Post.  Presumably  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
seizes  the  opportunity  for  taking  stock  of  Canada's  religious 
life,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  furnished  by  the  two  important 
religious  gatherings  just  closed  there — the  Eucharistic  Congress 
at  Montreal  and  the  bicentenary  celebration  of  the  first  Angli- 
can service  held  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  religious  superiority  of  the 
Dominion  is  well  known  in  Canada,  we  are  told,  for — "  it  is  the 
universal  recognition  of  this  fact  by  the  people  of  Quebec,  from 
the  princes  of  their  Church  down  to  the  habitant  whose  friends 
have  told  him  of  the  irreligious  tendencies  of  life  in  the  New- 
England  cities  (where  they  earned  a  competence  or  '  home 
stake  '  as  factory  workers),  which  constitutes  the  strongest  in- 
fluence against  all  forms  of  '  Americanization  '  in  the  French- 
Canadian  province."  In  contrast  with  Canada,  Ireland  would  not 
be  the  place  to  look  for  stanch  supporters  of  the  Union,  but — 

"In  Quebec  the  Roman-Catholic  bishops  are  one  and  all 
whole-hearted  loyalists,  who  would  make  short  work  of  any 
cure  so  foolish  as  to  suggest  that  Canada  might  profit  by  break- 
ing the  easy  bonds  that  unite  her  to  Great  Britain.  (Imperialists 
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they  are  not ;  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word  '  Empire  '  has 
not  yet  been  grasped  either  by  them  or  by  their  people.)  Even 
Henri  Bourassa,  the  heir-apparent  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  French-Canadian  country-folk,  is 
regarded  as  an  unsafe  character — a  person  to  be  watched  out  of 
the  corner  of  one's  eye — by  some  of  these  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries because  he  has  once  or  twice  said  that  annexation  is  a 
thinkable  contingency. 

"  The  Quebec  hierarchy  wages  war  mercilessly  and  indefatig- 
ably  against  all  the  tendencies  collectively  styled  '  Americaniza- 
tion,' and  hitherto   this  holy  warfare  has  been  successful  all 
along  the  line.     The  fact  that  Quebec  is  monarchical  by  tradi- 
tion and  by  precept  helps  them  greatly  in  the  work  of  opposing 
the  insidious  influences  of  the  colossal  Republic  to  the  South — 
and  also  those  of  the  other  and  intellectually  greater  Republic 
which  is  separated  from  Canada  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  wider 
and  more   profound  gulf  of  the  French  Revolution.      France, 
sacrilegious  France,  is  their  dearest  enemy.     No  French  priest, 
so  much  do  they  fear  the  contagion  of  Liberalism  in  theology, 
can  obtain  employment  in  their  ecclesiastical  domains ;  even  at 
Rome  the  French-Canadian  catechists  are  not  allowed  to  have 
free  intercourse  with  those  from  Mother  France.     Nowhere  else 
in  the  world,  not  even  in  Spain,  has  the  Church  of  Rome  such 
far-reaching  authority  as  in  French-speaking  Canada.    Nowhere 
else  are  the  editorials  of  great  newspapers  revised  and  rewritten 
on  occasion  by  the  envoy  of  a  bishop ;  nowhere  else  are  addi- 
tions made   to  the  official  index  expurgatorius ;  nowhere   else 
are  booksellers  compelled  to  stop  the  sale  of  popular  books  or 
the  lessees  of  theaters  compelled  to  take  off  famous  plays  (e.g., 
Bernstein's  '  La  Rafale  ')  at  the  dictation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  who  can,  and  do,  wreck  the  business  of  a  disobedient 
purveyor  of   literary  or  dramatic  art.     Even  in  the  domain  of 
art  criticism  the  Church  is  omnipotent  in  Quebec.     Emile  Nelli- 
gan  is  rightly  regarded  in  Paris  as  the  Poe  or  Chatterton  of 
French-Canadian  poetry,  as  Verlaine's  younger  and  more  un- 
happy brother.      But  because  some— not  much — of  his  verse  is 
touched  with  the  emotions  of   modern    French    thought,   and, 
perhaps,  because  he  bore  the  name  of  an  Irish  father  ('  Holy 
Ireland '  has  no  friends  among  French-Canadian  ecclesiastics) 
not  one  of  the  official  critics  in  Montreal  has  a  good  word  for 
his  work.     It  is  excommunicated  stuff,  tho  it  can  be  bought  in 
the   Montreal  book-shops.     On  the  other  hand,  Frechette,  the 
blameless  versifier  of  Church  anniversaries,  and  Chapman,  who 
inherits  his  method  and  his  laurel  crown,  are  quoted  from  the 
pulpit  and  praised  beyond  their  deserts.     So  also  is  Verlaine, 
strange  to  say." 

Quoting  a  phrase  in  the  Mayor's  address  of  welcome  to 
Cardinal  Vannutelli  at  the  recent  Congress  the  writer  refers 
to  Montreal  as  the  "  Rome  of  the  New  World, "  but,  he  adds, 
there  is  no  Canterbury  of  the  New  World,  nor  ever  will  be. 
Because : 

"  The  Anglican  Church  in  Canada  has  no  focus  of  aspirations 
and  inspirations,  no  special  city  of  convocation,  no  ancient  seat 
where  she  is  paramount  and  all-powerful.  The  Presbyterians 
are  richer,  the  Methodists  more  popular  than  the  members  of 
the  Anglican  Communion.  And  yet  the  disinterested  observer, 
especially  if  he  has  studied  the  West,  can  not  help  believing  that 
the  work  of  the  last-named  goes  deeper  than  that  of  their 
friendly  rivals.  [The  odium  theologicum  is  practically  unknown 
as  a  principle  of  rivalry  in  English-speaking  Canada,  and  it 
often  happens  that  all  three  cordially  cooperate  in  the  service 
of  some  good  cause.]  By  means  of  the  parish  system  the 
foundations  of  future  influence  are  more  durably  laid  than  is 
possible  by  means  of  good  preaching  or  the  organization  of  social 
activities.  Here  the  advice  of  an  old-time  Westerner,  whose 
acquaintance  the  writer  made  when  he  was  a  newly  arrived 
stranger  in  a  city  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  (his  market  town 
for  some  years),  may  be  quoted  without  offending  anybody's 
susceptibilities.  '  If  you  want  a  job,  join  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  If  you  want  to  go  to  socials  with  pretty  girls,  join 
the  Methodist  Church.  If  you  want  a  fellow  to  bring  "  soul- 
grub  "  to  your  shack  when  you  are  too  busy  to  go  out  for  it, 
join  the  English  Church.  Guess  you'll  do  the  last  as  you  are 
an  Englishman.'  He  guessed  eorrectly,  as  it  happened.  Most 
of  the  really  effective  missionary  work  in  the  recently  settled 
areas  of  Western  Canada  is  being  done  by  the  Anglican  clergy, 
whose  bishops,  by  the  way,  are  invariably  men  of  their  hands, 
able  to  drive  a  team  and  take  a  hand  at  any  kind  of  work — like 
a  bishop  whom  the  writer  found  at  Prince  Rupert  busily  var- 
nishing  the  floor  of  his  cathedral.      The  wonder  was  that  he 


stopt  to  talk  instead  of  thrusting  a  spare  brush  into  his  visitor's 
hand.  Throughout  the  West  laborare  est  orare,  and  the  Anglican 
clergy  have  from  the  outset  made  that  an  axiom  of  their  eccle- 
siastical policy— more  so  than  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists, 
who  prefer  the  cities  and  towns  as  spheres  of  labor  to  the  un- 
kempt and  uncomfortable  countryside  of  the  prairie  region. 
Money  and  men  are  sadly  required  for  the  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  Church  work  in  the  vast  territory  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Pacific,  and  it  has  been  the  principal  employ- 
ment of  such  men  as  Bishop  McLean,  of  Saskatchewan  (a  lusty 
beggar  who  was  nicknamed  '  Catch-all-he-can  '  by  an  English 
archbishop)  and  the  late  Archbishop  Machray  (a  most  able  man 
of  business)  to  solve  the  ever-recurring  problems  of  ways  and 
means.  Nearly  all  the  Canadian  millionaires  are  of  Scottish 
ancestry,  and  not  unnaturally  Presbyterians.  In  time  no  doubt 
the  Western  dioceses  will  become  self-supporting." 


A  BUSINESS  VIEW  OF  THE  MINISTRY 

THE  "  bread-and-butter  "  point  of  view  forces  itself  upon 
so  many  ministers  after  they  have  spent  a  few  or  many 
years  in  the  ministry  that  one  business  man  thrusts  it 
forward  at  the  outset  of  his  son's  announced  call  to  preach. 
He  does  not  deny  the  mystical  side  of  the  call,  but  leaves  the 
boy's  mother  to  dwell  upon  that  in  her  letter  to  the  same  son. 
This  rather  remarkable  epistle,  signed  "  Geoffry  Palmer, "  is 
published  in  The  Christia)t  World  (London)  and  purports  to 
come  from  a  "  man  of  the  world. "  It  records  the  fact  that  the 
boy— at  least  upon  the  testimony  of  his  mother — had  in  his  kin- 
dergarten days  displayed  "profound  theological  questionings," 
and  "  gifts  of  impromptu  prayer."  These  the  boy's  mother  had 
written  in  a  diary,  and  the  father  bluntly  says :  "  If  you  do 
enter  the  ministry  and  succeed,  I  shall  some  day  destroy  that 
little  book  pro  bono  publico."  Hoping  that  the  boy  will  "  count 
the  cost "  before  taking  his  contemplated  step,  the  father 
writes : 

t 

"  I  believe  in  Christianity  simply  because  I  am  a  man  of  the 
world.  I  believe  in  organized  Christianity  because  I  am  a  man 
of  business.  And  I  believe  that  the  Christian  minister  is 
meant  to  occupy  a  much  more  important  position  and  exercise 
a  mightier  influence  in  the  twentieth  century  than  some  of  my 
business  friends,  and  even  some  ministers  of  my  acquaintance, 
seem  to  think.  I've  never  been  able  to  understand  your  '  man 
of  God  '  who  isn't  a  '  man  of  the  world  ' ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Man  of  Nazareth  was  both,  and  I  always  have  my  doubts 
of  the  parson  who  professes  to  see  such  a  tremendous  cleft  be- 
tween the  ideals  of  the  ministry  and  the  proper  conception  of 
commerce.  I've  noticed  that  commercial  men  make  very  good 
ministers  and  I  think  the  most  necessary  bit  of  ecclesiastical 
machinery  to  be  a  '  Church  Labor  Exchange  '  to  find  suitable 
commercial  openings  for  unsuccessful  preachers.  My  business 
brings  me  into  touch  with  the  various  churches  in  the  country, 
and  I  know  hundreds  of  parsons  who  find  the  yoke  anything  but 
easy  and  the  burden  anything  but  light,  who  would  welcome 
deliverance  from  a  drudgery  that  has  no  blessedness  in  it— for 
themselves  or  anybody  else — if  only  they  could  get  over  their 
false  notions  of  disgrace  and  who  would  serve  God  more  ac- 
ceptably in  the  ministry  of  trade  than  they  do  in  the  ministry 
of  truth 

"  Just  now  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  spiritual 
aspect  of  the  call.  I  can  safely  leave  that  to  your  mother.  But 
don't  think  the  instincts  of  common  sense  are  unchristian.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  without  meat  and 
drink  there  will  be  no  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  You  have 
faith— but  what  else  have  you?  Have  you  popular  gifts— gifts 
of  speech,  of  persuasion,  of  power  to  manage  men  ?  And  are 
these  gifts  of  commercial  value  to  the  Church  ?  Have  you  de- 
cided in  which  Church  you  can  best  invest  your  influence  so  as 
to  secure  the  largest  returns  for  truth  ?  Have  you  considered 
all  the  facts— of  liberty  of  speech,  of  the  possibility  of  a  living 
wage,  of  the  sort  of  man  who  will  be  your  ecclesiastical  superior 
in  any  system  at  present  in  vogue  ? 

"  Don't  be  misled  by  the  romance  and  glamour  of  the  reverend 
title.  There's  very  little  in  it  anyway.  Face  the  facts,  and 
if  you  can't  help  yourself— and  I  underline  that — and  this,  if 
you  must  enter  the  ministry — well  go  ahead  and  God  make  you 
worth  it!    Your  affectionate  father." 
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A  THRUST  AT  HOLMAN  HUNT'S  CRITICS 

No  SUBJECT  like  art  seems  to  create  such  enmity  as 
that  which  exists  between  the  "  lay  mind "  and  the 
"critic  tribe."  People  habitually  say,  "  I  don't  know 
anything  about  art,  but  I  know  what  I  like."  And  the  implica- 
tion always  is  that  that  "  liking  "  is  based  upon  as  good  reasons 
as  any  the  "  critic  tribe  "  can 
produce  to  oppose  the  liking.  [" 
Such  a  "  layman  "  is  led  to  record 
some  impressions  of  art,  par- 
ticularly Preraffaelite  art,  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  notices 
that  appeared  after  the  recent 
death  of  Holman  Hunt  were 
"  cold  and  unsatisfactory "  in 
tone.  Such  a  thing  merely 
argues,  he  thinks,  that  "  Pre- 
ratfaelitism,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hunt,  is  for 
the  moment  out  of  fashion  in 
art  circles."  And  upon  this  as- 
sumption he  settles  down  to  the 
comfortable  reflection  that  "  if 
the  art  of  the  Preraffaelites  is 
really  out  of  favor  for  the  mo- 
ment, its  admirers  can  console 
themselves  that  its  turn  has 
been  and  will  be  again."  This 
writer,  in  the  London  Evening 
Standard  and  St.  James's  Ga- 
zette, fortifies  his  own  position 
at  the  outset  by  declaring  that 
"  all  of  Mr.  Hunt's  critics,  of 
course,  are  not  learned. "  As  if 
taking  courage  by  getting  that 
said,  he  continues :  "  Some  of 
them,  I  am  tempted  to  believe, 
are  as  ignorant  as  I  am,  and,  being  entangled  in  artistic 
jargon,  infinitely  sillier."     Further: 

"  However,  intelligent  or  stupid,  a  critic  is  a  critic,  and,  as 
such,  an  '  outsider '  in  a  case  like  the  present.  Some  artists 
try  to  please  the  public,  some  to  please  a  small  and  precious 
section  of  it.  These  have  their  reward.  Some  again,  like  Mr. 
Hunt,  try  to  instruct  the  public.  To  make  the  square  complete, 
there  should,  of  course,  be  a  fourth  class  endeavoring  to  teach 
the  elect,  or  critic  band.  This,  however,  implies  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  and  even  Mr.  Shaw  has  never  attempted  to  teach 
his  critics,  only  to  '  aid '  them.  Now  Mr.  Hunt,  once  again, 
belonged  to  the  third  class,  a  class  always  hotly  discust,  since 
the  critics,  who  ignore  Class  1,  give  it  their  attention,  and  the 
public,  which  ignores  Class  2,  gives  it  its  attention  also.  The 
critics  know  that  they  can  rely  on  the  public  listening  to  their 
remarks  about  Class  3,  and  they  do  not  neglect  their  oppor- 
tunity. The  case  of  the  Preraffaelites  gives  as  magnificent  an 
example  of  the  working  of  the  critic  mind  as  could  possibly  be 
discovered.  What  has  happened  was  this.  When  the  P.-R.  B. 
first  came  into  prominence,  the  critics  fell  over  one  another  to 
get  at  them  and  tear  them  in  pieces.  After  a  little  while, 
Ruskin  came  forward,  godlike  and  trusted,  and  rebuked  these 
evil  spirits.  Then,  of  course,  the  critics  saw  how  wrong  they 
had  been.  They  became  conscious,  as  Lord  Bowen  said,  of  one 
another's  shortcomings.  Since  then  they  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  coax  a  bewildered  public  out  of  its  Philistinism,  and  they 
are  now  succeeding  fairly  well.  But  critics,  like  the  lady  in 
Browning's  poem,  are  never  caught.  They  are  always  through 
the  door  ahead,  always  in  the  next  room  So,  as  it  would  never 
do  for  the  critics  to  be  holding  the  same  opinion  as  the  rest  of 
us,  the  critics  have  doubled  back,  leaving  us  high  and  dry  in 


Pictures   from  Hunt's  " Pre-Raphaelitism  and   The  Pre-Raphaelite  Movemeut.'*    By  courtesy  of 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

THE    TUSCAN    STRAW-PLAITER. 
A  characteristic  head  by  Holman  Hunt. 


our  admiration  of  Rossetti,    Burne-Jones,    Holman   Hunt,   or 
Madox  Brown.     A  cowardly  trick  !  " 

With  something  of  vehemence  Mr.  "  A.  P."  asserts  that  this 
"  cowardly  trick  "  has  been  "  played  once  too  often."  He  thinks 
it  would  be  a  joke  to  "  tell  the  critics  to  go  and  lose  themselves, 
and  then  wait  and  see  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  mad- 
dening  silence   brought    them    back    to   our   doorsteps."    We 

read  further: 

!  "They    have,     perhaps,     the 

shadow  of  an  excuse.  So  much 
has  been  written  in  favor  of  the 
P.-R.  B.  that  a  mild  reaction 
was  inevitable.  Continued,  as 
well  as  excessive,  praise  nause- 
ates. Even  a  Henley  turns 
sick,  and  lesser  critics  may  be 
understood.  Still,  a  critic, 
especially  in  an  obituary  notice, 
ought  to  be  able  to  free  his 
mind  of  pettiness  and  judge  a 
man  by  his  contemporaries.  To 
discuss  Hunt's  work  as  tho  he 
were  a  rising  young  artist  re- 
veals a  historical  sense — or 
lack  of  it  — that  would  look  for 
raciness  in  Cimabue  or  ^'mer- 
icks  in  the  '  Divine  Comedy.* 
If  we  could  take  Botticelli  in  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  would  be  over- 
come with  delight  and  wonder 
at  the  artistic  skill  surround- 
ing him.  His  name  would  con- 
tinue to  stand  just  as  high  in 
our  estimation,  for  the  qualities 
in  his  work  that  we  esteem  and 
love  would  not  be  those  qualities 
which  he,  knowing  himself  to 
be  deficient  in,  admired  in  oth- 
ers. So  with  Hunt.  For  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  modern  art,  a 
contrast  between  the  work  of 
Holman  Hunt  and  Wilson  Steer 
would  be  extremely  profitable.  For  the  purpose  of  appreciating 
the  work  of  the  Preraffaelites,  it  would  be  absolutely  valueless. 
To  gage  the  worth  of  a  man's  work,  he  must  be  considered  in  his 
own  age  and  surroundings.  Five  years  later  the  whole  atmos- 
phere may  have  changed.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Academy  of 
2000  will  resemble  that  of  1900  more  nearly  than  that  of  1950.  So 
the  Preraffaelites  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  their  own 
day.  They  made  people  think.  Some  maintain  that  art  would 
have  woken  up  in  any  case,  or  that  Ruskin  would  have  succeeded 
alone,  but  these  discussions  are  futile.  There  are  those  who 
never  tire  of  arguing  that  Wellington  would,  or  would  not, 
have  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo  unaided.  What  the  practical 
historian  finds  interesting  is,  not  that  Blucher  or  Wellington 
won,  but  that  Napoleon  lost.  So  we  need  not  bother  our  heads 
as  to  whether  Rossetti  or  Ruskin  defeated  the  old  conventions, 
so  long  as  we  know  that  they  were  defeated  by  the  Brother- 
hood and,  if  you  like,  Ruskin." 


MRS.  WARD'S  WEAK  "  TREACHERY  "—The  public  is  sup- 
posed to  be  without  artistic  conscience  in  the  matter  of  "  the 
happy  ending."  Dramatists  and  novelists  have  often  lamented 
the  ends  to  which  they  have  been  forced  by  an  audience  that 
was  supposed  to  consider  its  own  feelings  first  and  the  logic  of 
events  afterward.  But  never  before,  perhaps,  has  a  writer 
made  a  confession  similar  to  that  Mrs.  Ward  gives  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  new  edition  of  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter."  The 
confession  is  wholly  voluntary,  observes  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books,  and  "  it  must  be  regarded 
as  having  been  made  '  without  prejudice, '  as  the  lawyers  say ; 
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and  opposing  counsel  find  themselves  disarmed  by  the  defend- 
ant's womanly  plea."     But  here  it  is: 

"  At  the  bottom  of  my  mind  was  the  conviction  that  Julie 
would  in  truth  have  destroyed  herself,  whatever  Delafield  might 
do.  But  this  conviction  was  met  by  another  equally  clear — that 
I  no  longer  had  the  nervous  energy  wherewith  to  do  it.  The 
thought  of  Julie,  ruined  and  dying,  of  the  wrestling  with  feel- 
ing and  realization  which  lay  before  me  if  I  was  to  bring  home 
to  myself  first,  and  to  my  readers  afterward,  a  tale  at  all  akin 
to  that  which  appears  in  the  letters  of  Julie  de  Lespinasse — 
presented  itself  to  me,  as  the  thought  of  another  rock-face  to 
climb  might  present  itself  to  one  already  worn  out  in  a  wrestle 
with  the  mountains.  I  simply  felt  that  it  could  not  be  done. 
The  very  thought  of  it  haunted  and  terrified  me.  Deliberately, 
imagination  turned  to  softer  and  easier  things,  and  tho  I  con- 
fess now  that  Delafield's  interposition  on  the  Paris  journey, 
and  all  the  later  scenes  of  the  book,  involve,  in  truth,  a  forcing 
of  the  subject,  a  certain  treachery  to  the  artistic  conscience, 
yet  the  relief  and  pleasure  they  gave  me  at  the  moment  are 
not  to  be  described." 


NEGLECT   OF  MODERN   COMPOSERS 

IT  IS  NOT  because  the  modern  composer  lacks  industry 
that  piano  recitals  year  by  year  bring  forth  repetitions  of 
the  music  of  the  old  guard.  Never  before  was  so  much 
music  written  as  now,  asserts  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  but  never 
before  was  so  little  of  the  product  of  the  day  utilized  by  virtuosi. 
They  stedfastly  refuse  to  play  the  music  of  their  contempora- 
ries, tho — adds  Mr.  Krehbiel  parenthetically — they  are  always 


TRIUMPH    OF   THE    INNOCENTS. 
Holman  Hunt  set  the  greatest  store  of  all  on  his  religious  pictures.     He  painted  two  versions  of  this  subject 

willing  to  play  their  own.  This  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
seems  to  find  some  excuse  for  the  virtuosi,  for  he  declares  that 
he  feels  little  sympathetic  interest  in  the  compositions  with 
which  pianoforte  literature  is  being  flooded  in  this  latter  day. 
The  writer  further  protests  that  his  feeling  is  not  inspired  by 
an  excessive  conservatism  of  the  kind  which  is  willing  to  find 
beauty  only  in  that  which  belongs  to  the  days  of  old.  We 
follow  him  further: 

"  Music  is  too  young  an  art  and  its  progress  in  some  depart- 
ments within  the  last  generation  or  two  has  been  too  obvious 
to  give  color  of  truth  to  the  assertion  that  its  capabilities  have 
been  exhausted.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  public  is  indiffer- 
ent to  the  creations  of  the  present.  On  the  contrary,  every 
novelty  from  a  famous  pen  is  scrutinized  with  almost  feverish 
eagerness  by  concert-players,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
good  enough  to  be  included  in  their  repertories.  Yet  how  small 
is  the  proportion  of  the  music  given  out  by  the  writers  of  to- 


day which  takes  hold  upon  the  popular  heart  or  finds  an  abiding- 
place  in  the  popular  affections!  A  study  of  the  programs  of  a 
season's  concerts  in  New  York  which  I  made  some  years  ago 
(there  has  been  no  change  in  conditions  since,  except  that 
Brahms  has  died),  disclosed  that  out  of  256  miscellaneous  piano- 
forte compositions  played  (concertos  and  sonatas  being  ex- 
cluded) more  than  two-thirds  were  the  works  of  masters  of  the 
past ;  and  the  remaining  one-third  included  the  productions  of 
all  living  and  local  composers  who  in  various  ways,  such  as 
giving  concerts  of  their  own  works,  got  their  names  in  the  lisL 
The  concertos  played  included  practically  every  work  of  this 
class  which  has  maintained  itself  in  the  concert-room,  thus 
representing  the  survival  of  the  fittest  of  a  century's  produc- 
tions. Here  is,  however,  a  fact  more  significant  still :  sixteen 
of  Beethoven's  sonatas  were  played,  a  number  several  times 
greater  than  all  the  sonatas  of  other  composers  combined. 
Obviously,  I  am  not  alone  in  a  want  of  sympathy  with  latter- 
day  pianoforte  compositions;  it  is  shared  by  the  pianists 
themselves. " 

If  one  surveys  the  immense  development  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  field  of  music  one  might  expect  this  to  be  the  Golden  Age 
of  pianoforte  composers — 

"  Music,  especially  pianoforte  music,  was  never  so  universally 
cultivated  as  now.  Musical  pedagogy  never  before  reached  the 
eminence  which  it  occupies  now.  On  its  mechanical  side  it  has 
profited  by  the  patient  plodding  of  centuries  ;  on  its  intellectual 
it  has  benefited  by  the  researches  of  wise  men  who  have  lifted 
some  of  the  elements  of  interpretation  almost  to  a  science. 
Printed  music  was  never  so  cheap  as  now.  The  pianoforte  of 
to-day  has  many  times  the  power  and  richness  of  tone  of  the 
instrument  of  fifty  years  ago.  Science  has  lent  its  aid  to  make 
it  an  instrument  capable  of  asserting  itself  against  an  orchestra 

of  a  hundred,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  giving  voice  to  the  trem- 
ulous and  all  but  inaudible  sigh. 
Why  should  not  this  be  the  Golden 
Age  of  pianoforte  music  ?  " 

The  answer  to  this  question 
may  give  the  industrious  com- 
poser such  a  pause  as  to  make 
him  lay  down  his  pen.  Mr. 
Krehbiel's  reply  is : 

"  First — Because    it   is  not  an 
artistic  age  in  any  sense.     It  is 
the  age  of  science,  politics,  and 
commerce,  the  last  activity  de- 
termining the  course  and  activi- 
ties of  the  two  others.     It  is  an 
age  shod  with  iron.     The  flowers 
of  art  do  not  and  can  not  spring 
up     in   its    path.     Indescribably 
brilliant,  but  hard  and  cruel,  are 
the  sparks  which  it  strikes  out  in 
its  thunderous  progress.     That  is 
one    reason.     There    is  another, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  music  itself.    Who  it  was 
that  first  made  the  observation  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  an  axiom 
that  a  period  of  highest  technical  achievement  in  art  is  contem- 
porary with  a  period  of  decay  in  production  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
period  of  the  mere  virtuoso  is  not  that  of  the  creative  artist.    It 
is  not  difficult  to  find  out  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  should  be 
so  ;  a  little  hunting  will  discover  them.    But  here  is  a  hint  as  to 
the  direction  which  the  search  may  take :  In  old  Greece  when 
Pindar  was  alive  and  writing  his  odes  in  praise  of  the  winners 
at  the  Pythian  and  Olympian  games,  there  was  a  flute-player 
named  Midas  who  was  one  of  those  thus  gloriously  celebrated. 
But  what  feat  of  Midas's  was  it  the  record  of  which  has  come 
down  to  us  with  the  tribute  of  Hellenic  applause  ?    At  a  certain 
concert,  while  playing,  he  lost   the  mouthpiece  of  his  instru- 
ment, yet  managed  to  finish  the  piece  with  great  bravura  with- 
out it.     In  Midas  we  have  the  prototype  of  the  modern  virtuoso, 
and  in  the  Greeks  who  applauded  him  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  public,  which  in  all  the  domains  of  art  is  more  inclined 
to  look  at  the  manner  than  the  matter,  that  comes  into  the 
concert-room  to  be  astounded  and  bewildered  by  feats  of  leger- 
demain on  the  keyboard  rather  than  to  enjoy  music." 
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MR.  HAMMERSTEIN'S   INVASION  OF 
LONDON 

IONDON  has  more  or  less  "  accepted  "  Mr.  Frohman,  tho 
when  he  comes  before  its  public  with  an  American 
-^  theatrical  production  he  is  as  apt  as  any  other  American 
manager  to  receive  a  cold  hand.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
just  now  the  kind  of  eyes  that  are  turned  upon  the  intrepid 
Mr.  Hammerstein,  who  has  announced  that  he  is  going  to  invade 
London  with  grand  opera.  The  Nation,  of 
that  city,  calls  it  "  welcome  "  news  that  he 
will  "  bestow  upon  London  a  commercial 
opera-house."  Planted  in  the  Kingsway,  a 
challenge  to  all  the  busy  life  of  the  city,  the 
theater  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  proposes  to 
build  presents  "none  of  the  half-pathetic, 
half-heroic  makeshift  which  seeks  some 
nearly  ruined  theater  in  a  back-street,  and 
there  plans  amid  poverty  and  neglect  to  burn 
a  glittering  taper  to  the  muses."  Here  is 
satisfaction  at  so  much  of  the  plan  as  this 
emigrating  impresario  has  seen  fit  to  confide 
to  his  future  beneficiaries.  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  promise  of  Wagner  seems  to  have 
touched  the  most  responsive  chord.  The  Na- 
tion proceeds  with  its  survey  of  his  chances : 

"  The  scheme  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  at   last  the  compact  majority  desires 
grand  opera,  and  is  prepared  to  pay  the  usual 
toll  in  ground-rents  and  star  salaries.     The 
fashionable   world    always    has    patronized 
opera,  even  in  London,  for  it  served  as  well 
as  any  other  entertainment  to  display  the  dia- 
monds and  cloaks  of  its  ladies,  and  to  keep 
its  horses  tossing  their  tormented  heads  un- 
der the  strain  of   their  bearing-reins   in  the   street  outside. 
The  '  intellectuals  '  always  have  wanted  opera,  but  unluckily 
have  been  unable  to  pay  for  it  on  a  scale  that  would  enable 
it  to  please  their  instructed  judgment.     The  present  specu- 
lation proceeds  on  the  theory  that  at  length  the  plain  man 
wants  Wagner.     It  is  quite  a  plausible  theory.     He  insists 
upon  Wagner  Monday  after  Monday  in  orchestral  extracts  at 
the  Queen's  Hall.     If  he  enjoys  the  orchestration,  as  he  cer- 
tainly does,  the  presumption  is  that  he  will   be   even  better 


pleased  when  he  has  it  with  the  singing,  the  acting,  and  the 
staging,  and  the  story.  In  the  provinces  he  has  taken  kindly 
to  the  slightly  shabby  renderings  of  the  more  popular  operas 
which  for  many  a  year  the  traveling  companies  have  provided 
for  him.  There  seems  to  be  a  case  for  something  more  ambi- 
tious, more  competent,  and  more  permanent  in  town." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  speaks  from  a  standpoint  of  less 
local  interest  and  hence  more  detached  curiosity  as  to  the 
project  and  the  projector : 

"  The  news  that  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  has  completed  the 
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A    SUMMER    AFTERNOON. 

From  a  painting  by  P.  Wilson  Steer. 

Tliis  artist  is  one  of  the  leading  landscapists  of  tiie  new  English  school.  Comparison  of  his  woric  with  Holraan  Hunt's, 

says  a  writer,  would  be  profitable  for  understanding  modern  art,  but  valueless  for  judging  the  Preraflaelltes. 


THE    HIRELING    SHEPHERD. 

From  a  painting  by  Holman  Hunt. 
The  detailed  treatment  of  landscape  contrasts  oddly  with  the  more  recent  method  seen  in  the 
picture  by  Wilson  Steer,  which  we  reproduce  below  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Municipal  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art  in  Dublin. 

purchase  of  a  plot  in  Kingsway  on  which  to  build  a  new  London 
opera-house  makes  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  prospects 
of  opera  in  England  more  interesting  than  ever.  There  is  no 
need  to  anticipate  failure  for  the  undertaking  because  similar 
building-ventures  came  to  disaster  in  1875  and  1891.  Since 
Wagner,  opera  stands  in  very  different  relation  to  the  art  of 
music.  Tho  it  now  seems  odd  to  say  it,  the  force  of  Wagner 
was  not  fully  felt  in  London  even  at  the  later  of  these  dates. 
Now  it  can  not  be  for  much  longer  that  the  public  which  crowds 

the  concerts  of  Wagner  excerpts  in 
the  Queen's  Hall  and  other  places 
will  be  content  to  take  their  Wag- 
ner in  such  a  mutilated  form.  The 
end  of  all  who  go  to  such  concerts 
is  to  become  operagoers.  Despite 
the  fate  of  the  1891  venture,  the 
new  opera-house  should  be  able  to 
withstand  the  temptation  to  drop 
down  into  a  music-hall,  and  should 
remain  as  a  permanent  incentive 
to  opera-giving  in  London. 

"  It  is  more  difficult  to  forecast 
the  effect  of  such  a  personality  as 
Mr.  Hammerstein  on  our  musical 
life.  A  rough  sketch  of  his  activ- 
ities in  New  York  is  given  by  Mr. 
Hermann  Klein  in  his  unsympa- 
thetic little  book  '  Unmusical  New 
York,'  published  recently  by  John 
Lane.  Mr.  Klein  pictures  Mr. 
Hammerstein  as  an  opportunist  of 
the  first  rank,  and  the  picture  ac- 
cords well  with  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  account  of  himself  as  re- 
ported by  a  correspondent  of  The 
Daily  Telegraph.  Himself  an  am- 
ateur composer  of  comic  opera,  he 
may  be  credited  with  a  genuine 
love  for  the  musical  stage.  But 
he  does  not  sentimentalize  over  it : 
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he  does  not  even  say  that  he  comes  to  London  to  succeed  or 
fail;  he  comes  '  to  win  or  lose,'  to  give  London  opera  in  the 
belief  that  he  is  going  to  give  it  something  that  it  wants, 
and  wants  all  the  year  round.  He  will  give  operas  of  all 
nationalities,  and  some  of  which  he  has  the  sole  performing 
rights.  One  might  say  of  the  last  that  if  they  are  any  good  he 
almost  owes  it  to  the  public  to  produce  them.  In  New  York  he 
began  his  part  of  the  so-called  '  opera  war  '  with  a  string  of 
Italian  operas.  He  did  a  finer  thing  when,  later,  he  introduced 
some  modern  French  operas,  including  *  Pelleas  et  Melisande, ' 
to  the  American  public.  Later  still  he  even  ventured  on 
American  operas.  That  he  ended  by  being  bought  out  he  seems 
rather  to  pride  himself  on  admitting,  perhaps  not  thinking  so 
much  that  it  is  an  odd  way  of  ending  an  artistic  undertaking  as 
that  what  was  worth  buying  off  must  have  had  some  vitality. 
Clearly  it  depends  much  on  London  what  Mr.  Hammerstein 
does  for  it." 


THE  OLD  DAYS  OF  THE  DRAMA— AND 

THE  NEW 

IT  IS  SO  common  to  find  the  doings  of  the  theater  con- 
demned that  when  one  speaks  in  a  vein  of  enthusiasm  and 
optimism  on  the  other  side  he  seems  to  have  a  right  also 
to  be  heard.  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  the  leading  actor  of  the 
English  stage  to-day,  dissents  in  plain  terms  from  the  common 
judgment  about  "  the  decadence  of  the  drama. "  He  declares 
that  he  has  seen  "  the  most  amazing  improvement,  the  most 
amazing  advance,  in  everything  in  connection  with  the  stage." 
He  is  "  not  prepared  "  to  say  "  that  we  have,  just  at  this  time, 
great  individual  interpreters  "  beyond  the  "  two  or  three  pinna- 
cles "  ;  but  the  general  level  of  all  theatrical  work,  he  asserts,  is 
far  higher  than  thirty  years  ago.    In  The  Outlook  we  read : 

"  Everything  connected  with  the  stage  is  on  a  higher  plane 
now ;  things  have  to  be  better  done,  actors  have  to  be  better 
equipped.  The  support  of  the  leading  character  or  characters 
(that  is,  the  minor  parts)  is  far  better.  Every  attention  is 
given  to  details,  infinite  pains  are  taken.  Such  attention  to 
detail  is  now  being  given  in  London  and  New  York  as  has  been 
given,  of  course,  for  generations  in  Paris,  where  they  reached 
an  advanced  state  in  regard  to  the  drama  long  before  any  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  And  so,  while  we  have  not  now  a 
group  of  exceptionally  gifted  actors,  as  was  the  case  when  I 
was  a  very  young  man  (but  they  will  come  again) ,  the  general 
average  is  far  higher.  Acting  and  the  drama  have  risen  with 
the  other  arts  out  of  a  hopeless  time  into  a  better.  Take  the 
early  Victorian  period,  for  instance,  and  see  the  advance  of 
the  arts.  How  universally  is  good  music  appreciated  to-day ! 
When  I  was  a  boy,  you  could  hear  hardly  any  great  music.  In 
painting  the  general  standard  is  far  higher  than  it  was  in  the 
sixties.  In  sculpture  you  find  the  same  thing.  The  sculpture 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  won't  compare  with  the  sculpture 
of  modern  days — with  the  French  work,  the  work  of  your  own 
great  Saint-Gaudens,  and  of  two  or  three  men  in  England.  It 
is  idle  to  say  that  the  decadence  of  the  drama  is  shown  by  the 
enormous  popularity  of  the  music-hall  entertainment  and  the 
musical  comedies,  for  these  things  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  question.  Musical  comedy  is  not  the  drama.  And 
why  should  not  musical  comedy  have  its  appeal  ?  Here  is  a 
light  entertainment;  the  people  can  go  in,  smoke,  spend  half 
an  hour  or  so,  and  hear  or  see  something  more  or  less  funny, 
and  then  come  out  and  go  into  another  similar  place.  This 
form  of  entertainment  has  nothing  to  do  with  drama.  It  is  as 
far  removed  from  drama  as  chalk  is  from  cheese.  There  will 
always  be  a  great  number  of  people  who  will  go  to  that  sort  of 
entertainment.  It  appeals  to  them,  just  as  I  suppose  a  flaring 
chromo  would  appeal  to  a  person  without  culture  more  than  a 
Botticelli.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  the  drama  is  declining  because 
the  circuses  and  music-halls  are  more  numerous  and  better  fre- 
quented than  the  playhouses." 

The  alleged  degeneration  in  the  art  of  acting  is  often  charged 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  old  stock  company.  In  days  when 
stock  companies  flourished  men  were  supposed  to  acquire  ver- 
satility in  expressing  all  sorts  of  emotions  through  a  constant 
round  of  parts.  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  strips  the  mask  from 
this  misapprehension : 


"  I  recall  the  stock-company  time.  It  was  a  rough-and-tumble 
school,  little  cultivation,  little  education.  What  sort  of  educa- 
tion was  it  for  me,  for  instance,  to  play  five  or  six  parts  in  a 
week  ?  It  was  a  mere  floundering  about ;  committing  to 
memory  aquantity  of  words  as  best  I  could  and  doing  the  parts 
in  a  haphazard  fashion  ;  it  was  a  very  doubtful  advantage.  Of 
course  the  long  runs  that  we  have  now  have  their  detrimental 
side  ;  but  the  long  run  is  necessitated  by  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  to-day.  The  cost  of  production  is  so  great,  service  of  all 
kinds  is  so  high,  that  unless  a  manager  gets  a  long  run  out  of 
a  play  he  can  not  go  on.  He  must  have  a  run  of  a  few  months 
or  he  will  have  to  give  up.  The  long  run  is  bad  for  the  com- 
pleting of  a  versatile  actor  because  he  can  get  hold  of  very 
few  parts,  but  there  are  many  ways  in  these  days  in  which  an 
actor,  if  he  or  she  chooses,  and  is  in  earnest  about  the  art,  can 
get  tuition  and  preparation  for  the  stage.  There  are  still  sev- 
eral good  stock  companies  that  play  a  variety  of  plays  at 
reasonable  intervals.  There  are  schools  and  societies.  And 
so,  while  there  may  be  certain  disadvantages  under  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things,  there  are  also  compensations." 

The  art  of  dramatic  criticism  is  an  adjunct  of  the  theater  that 
suffers  from  reprehension  from  time  to  time.  The  glamour  of 
"  the  good  old  days  "  leads  us,  by  comparison,  to  judge  harshly 
of  our  own.  The  other  day  another  prominent  English  actor. 
Sir  Herbert  Tree,  declared  that  the  press  was  more  impartial 
in  its  view  of  the  theater  than  it  used  to  be  ;  and  he  added  that 
if  actors  "  still  get  hard  knocks  at  times,  they  ought  to  bear 
them  for  the  sake  of  so  welcome  a  change."  The  London 
Standard,  taking  its  cue  from  him,  comments  in  this  way : 

"  A  hundred  years  ago  the  dramatic  critic  could  criticize  with 
a  vengeance  ;  and  one  shudders  to  think  of  what  would  happen 
if  his  methods  were  revived  to-day.  Turning  to  old  newspapers 
of  the  year  1810,  we  find  him  declaring  that  the  audience  at 
Covent  Garden  was  being  treated  to  bad  plots  and  worse  jokes. 
A  correspondent  was  allowed  to  express  an  ardent  desire  that 
the  town  would  not  have  its  feelings  outraged  by  so  frequent  a 
repetition  of  good  characters  vilely  played — this  referred  to 
Shakesperian  performances — nor  its  common  sense  outraged  by 
the  introduction  of  costume  and  scenery  grossly  misapplied. 
The  indignant  theatergoer  had  seen  Benedict  in  '  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing  '  arrayed  in  the  full-dress  uniform  of  a  British 
infantry  officer.  The  prominent  feature  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  im- 
personation of  Kent  in  '  King  Lear '  is  said  by  the  critic  to  be 
impudent  vulgarity.  A  new  opera  at  the  Lyceum  is  bluntly 
described  as  being  as  arrant  a  piece  of  dulness  as  ever  sent  one 
to  sleep.  Concerning  an  author-manager  at  the  same  house, 
we  read  that  of  all  the  wretched  dramatists  of  the  day  he  was 
in  one  respect  the  most  formidable,  and  that  was  in  his  capacity 
of  manager.  The  management  of  Covent  Garden  was  taken  to 
task  with  equal  acerbity.  Everybody,  according  to  the  critic, 
was  struck  with  the  glaring  want  of  good  female  performers. 
The  manager,  and  it  was  Kemble,  was  accused  of  permitting 
tragedy  to  be  whined  and  whimpered  by  a  succession  of  as 
pretty-faced  maudlin  performers  as  were  to  be  found  in  the 
upper  class  of  any  boarding-school.  The  piece,  '  The  Bridal 
Ring,'  by  Reynolds,  had  been  hissed,  it  was  said,  by  successive 
audiences,  and  yet  the  playbills  boasted  of  its  brilliant  success. 
The  critic  could  only  hope  that  at  the  next  performance  the 
audience  would  show  the  author  that  he  could  no  longer  be 
stupid  with  success,  and  the  manager  that  he  could  not  tell  'un- 
truths with  impunity. 

"  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  no  intelligent  person  would 
like  to  see  such  amenities  of  criticism  revived.  In  the  first 
place,  effective  censure  can  best  be  applied  without  the  aid  of 
a  bludgeon  ;  and  if  the  wretchedness  of  a  play  or  the  incompe- 
tence of  a  performer  has  to  be  exposed,  the  shortcomings  of 
the  one  or  the  other  should  be  condemned  without  personal 
vituperation.  But  these  are  elementary  canons  of  criticism. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  a  dra- 
matic critic  has  a  duty  to  perform.  The  more  thoroughly  he 
does  it,  the  better  for  the  stage,  for  the  public,  and  for  every 
one  concerned.  It  is  certainly  not  to  the  permanent  interest  of 
the  drama  that  the  applause  given  either  by  the  audience  or  in 
the  press  should  be  extravagantly  in  excess  of  the  merits  of 
the  play  or  the  player.  At  the  present  day,  both  in  respect  to 
literature  and  the  drama — and  the  arts  might,  perhaps,  be  added 
— the  real  danger  is  not  that  merit  should  be  overlooked,  but 
that  mediocrity  should  be  boomed  and  advertised  into  a  distinc- 
tion which  it  does  not  deserve." 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 


THE  VOGUE  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CAR 

BOTfH  Americau  and  European  motor 
periodicals  are  giving  more  and  more 
space  to  the  commercial  car.  New  designs  are 
constantly  being  put  forward  and  their  use  is 
extending  in  every  direction.  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue  are  a  few  illustrations  to  show  some 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  car  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully put.  Not  only  is  it  now  employed 
for  practically  all  kinds  of  road  transportation, 
but  it  is  becoming  an  important  agency  as  a 
motor  for  machinery  on  farms.  In  England 
has  been  constructed  a  successful  car,  or 
wagon,  which  is  used  for  hauling  grain,  for 
driving  threshing-machines,  and  for  sawing 
wood.  In  France  has  been  constructed  a 
motor-car  plowing-apparatus  as  shown  else- 
where in  an  illustration.  Motor  describes  this 
contrivance  as  an  ordinary  wagon  equipped 
yith  four  cylinders,  the  car-box  being  so 
constructed  that  "the  power  of  winding 
drums  or  winches  can  be  selectively  driven  in 
either  direction  at  will,"  the  distance  through 
which  they  can  drag  a  plow  depending  only 
upon  the  length  of  the  cable  and  the  capacity 
of  the  drum.  The  plow  here  employed  is  of 
a  type  unknown  in  this  country,  being  fitted 
with  two  wheels  of  large  size,  with  a  screw 
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THE    ELEPHANT   "TILLIE"    LEAVING    A   CIRCUS  IN   AN 
ELECTRIC    TRUCK. 


BREWERY    TRUCK. 


device  limiting  the  depth  of  the  cut  of  the 
plow.  The  cable  runs  over  a  pulley  at  the 
far  side  of  the  field,  this  pulley  being  anchored 
by  means  of  a  device  easily  shifted  as  the 
plowing  proceeds. 

As  delivery  wagons,  the  motor  is  fast  com- 
ing into  general  use  in  Paris  and  London  as 
well  as  in  American  cities.  Frequent  tales 
are  heard  of  skeptics  who  have  been  made 
converts.  According  to  Motor  Age  one  of 
these  ^',ves  in  Seattle,  connected  there  with  a 
large]  brewing-company,  which  had  said  it 
"would  not  take  a  motor-truck  as  a  gift." 
Consent,  however,  was  secured  to  a  test  for 
a  single  day,  when  the  motor-truck  took  the 
place  of  a  team  in  hauling  bottled  beer  from 
the  brewef-y  and  delivering  it  at  homes 
throughout  the  city.  A  distance  of  17.8  miles 
was  covered  and  29  deliveries  made.  The 
horses  had  been  accustomed  to  start  on  this 
route  at  7  in  the  morning  and  to  complete 
their  work  at  9  in  the  evening.  The  motor- 
truck started  at  8.40  and  had  made  all  the 
deliveries  by  3.36  in  the  afternoon.  The 
expense  of  the  motor-truck  for  the  day's  work 
was  found  to  be  only  72  cents  for  gasoline  and 
30  cents  for  lubricating-oil. 

Similar  stories  are  told  by  Selling  Electric- 
ity, in  regard  to  electric  trucks.  One  of  the 
large  department  stores  in  Brooklyn,  in  1905, 
would  order  only  three  electric  trucks,  but  it 
had  so  much  success  with  them  that  it 
now  has  33  in  operation,  each  of  which 
covers  a  route  that  formerly  required  two 
vehicles  drawn  by  horses.  These  trucks 
carry  heavier  loads  than  did  the  horse-drawn 
vehicles  and  do  their  work  in  less  time.  This 
store  employs  gasoline  trucks  only  for  ex- 
tremely long  hauls  in  sections  where  high 
speed  is  permitted  and  desired.  An  express 
company  doing  business  in  Brooklyn  now 
operates  42  electric  wagons.  The  manager  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  these  wagons,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  are  fovmd  to  furnish  "the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  transportation 
obtainable  for  any  such  territory  as  Brook- 
lyn." The  company  operates  these  trucks  in 
about  60  square  miles  of  territory  without 
any  hitch  and  "with  a  degree  of  efficiency 
unapproachable  by  horse-and-wagon  delivery. 
Horses  used  to  do  all  that  was  possible  for 
them  when  they  made  18  miles  a  day;  the 
electric  trucks  make  35  miles  and  sometimes 
make  more.  A  further  gain  is  the  fact  that  an 
electric  equipment  requires  far  less  room  to 
house  it.  Nearly  twice  as  many  electric 
wagons  can  be  sheltered  in  a  given  space  as 
can  horse-drawn  wagons,  because  of  the  space 
required  for  horses,  fodder,  harness,  etc. 

In  August  commercial  vehicles  were  sub- 


mitted to  a  competing  run  from  Philadelphia 
to  Atlantic  City  and  return,  the  same  having 
been  organized  by  The  North  American.  The 
distance  covered  each  way  was  60  miles. 
Almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  commercial 
vehicle  took  part.  The  loads  embraced  white 
lead,  a  hoisting-engine,5beer  in  kegs,  hou.sehold 
furniture,  motor  tires  and  drygoods.  The 
larger  number  of  cars  had  been  entered  by 
private  owners  rather  than  by  makers.  There 
were  originally  73  contestants,  these  repre- 
senting 32  makers,  but  only  69  took  part  in 
the  contest.  Of  these  61  finished  the  course 
and  returned.  All  trucks  were  laden  to  their 
full  capacity;  three  of  them  carried  loads 
exceeding  seven  tons,  the  total  freight  carried 
amounting  to  117  tons. 

The  primary  object  of  the  run  was  "to 
determine  as  closely  as  possible  the  cost  per 
ton  haul  for  a  mile  of  all  types  of  modem 
power  trucks  and  delivery  wagons  over  a 
course  of  60  miles  and  return."  The  con- 
ditions approximated  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  actual  work  done  by  power  wagons  on 
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NEWSPAPER    DELIVERY    TRUCK. 
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ONE     OF    THE    TRUCKS    LADEN     FOR    THE     PHILADEL- 
PHIA-ATLANTIC   CITV    TESTS. 


From  "Motor." 

MOTOR-WAGON   FURNISHING   THE   POWER. 


ANCHORAGE    FOR    CABLE    PULLEV. 

PLOWING  IN  FRANCE  WITH  POWER  FROM  A  MOTOR- WAGON. 


THE    PLOW    IN    ACTION. 


TYPES  OF  COMMERCIAL  MOTOR-VEHICLES. 
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From  *'  Motor,'' 


HOW   USE   OF  GASOLINE    HAS    INCREASED    IN    FIFTEEN   YEAHS. 


long  suburban  hauls.  Each  car  was  required 
to  carry  its  full  catalog  of  weight  in  merchan- 
dise or  other  dead  loading.  The  cost  per  ton- 
load  carried  per  mile  for  each  contestant  was 
computed  from  data  as  to  weight  and  fuel 
consumption  by  well-known  professional 
accountants  from  Philadelphia.  Gasoline  and 
electric  vehicles  were  rvm  in  separate  groups. 
Each  group  was  divided  into  classes. 

The  points  observed  in  judging  of  efficiency 
were:  First,  the  time,  each  car  being  penal- 
ized for  too  early  or  too  late  arrival  at 
checking-points;  second,  economy  in  gasoline 
or  the  electric  current;  third,  economy  in 
lubricating-oil.  Following  are  the  results  in 
detail: 

GASOLINE  CARS 

Manufacturers'  Division 

Class  A  (H  tons  capacity  and  less). 
Number  of  entrants — 18. 

Cost  per 
ton  mile. 

Winning  Car.  .  Franklin S.01285 

Second Victor 01756 

Last International  Harvester. ....   .06814 

Failed  to  finish — 3. 

Class  B  (between  3001  and  5999  pounds). 
Number  of  entrants — 1. 

Cost  per 
ton  mile. 
Winning  Car.  .  Garford $.01990 

Class  C  (between  3  and  4  tons). 
Number  of  entrants — 5. 

Cost  per 
ton  mile. 

Winning  Car.  .  Prayer-Miller $.007Go 

Second    Standard 00814 

Last Gramm 01226 

Failed  to  finish — 2. 

GASOLINE  CARS 

Private  Owners'  Division 

Class  A  (li  tons  capacity  and  less). 
Number  of  entrants — 26. 

Cost  per 
ton  mile. 

Winning  Car.  .  Auto  Car $.00898 

Second Carter  Car 01044 

Last International  Harvester 05743 

Failed  to  finish — 2. 

Class  B  (3001  pounds  to  5999  pounds). 
Number  of  entrants — 2. 

Cost  per 
ton  mile. 

Winning  Car.  .Motor  Commercial $.01642 

Failed  to  finish — 1. 

Class  C  (between  3  and  4  tons). 

Number  of  entrants — 5. 

Cost  per 
ton  mile. 

Winning  Car.  .  Frayer-Miller $.00705 

Second Packard 01238 

Last Reliance 01757 

Failed  to  finish — 0. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLES 

Class  A  (IJ  tons  capacity  and  le.ss). 

Number  of  entrants — 4. 

Cost  per 
ton  mile. 

Winning  Car.  .General  Vehicle $.01013 

Second Commercial 01280 

Last Commercial 01394 

Failed  to  finish — 0. 

Class  B  (3001  pounds  to  ,5999  pounds). 
Number  of  entrants — 3. 

Cost  per 
ton  mile. 

Winning  Car.  .General  Vehicle $.00706 

Second Ckjmmercial 00966 

Failed  to  fini.sh — 0. 


Class  C  (between  3  and  4  tons). 

Number  of  entrants — 2. 

Cost  per 
ton  mile. 

Winning  Car.  .  Commercial $.00792 

Second General  Vehicle 00828 

Failed  to  finish— 0. 

The  showing  made  by  the  electric  trucks 
gave  special  pleasure  to  the  electric -truck  in- 
dustry which  has  deduced  from  the  above 
data  the  following  statement: 

"  First:  The  variation  in  cost  per  ton-mile 
of  gasoline  cars  of  the  same  class  reached  as 
high  as  637  per  cent.,  seeming  to  indicate  an 
enormous  latitude  in  cost  dependent  upon  the 
individual  driver's  skill  and  care,  and  the 
design  of  the  car. 

"Second:  13  per  cent,  of  the  gasoline  cars 
that  started  failed  to  finish. 

"  Third:  The  extreme  variation  in  cost  per 
ton-mile  with  different  makes  of  electrics  was 
but  37{per  cent.,  showing  extraordinarily  con- 
sistent economy  throughout  this  type. 

"Fourth:  The  power  cost  of  electrics  is  as 
low  as  the  best  recorded  performance  for 
gasoline,  altho  the  electrics  were  compelled  to 
exceed  their  normal  rated  speed  and  mileage. 

"  Fifth:  The  least  economical  recorded  per- 
formance of  an  electric  vehicle  is,  in  point  of 
power  cost  alone,  better  than  75  per  cent,  of 
all  gasoline-car  scores. 

"Sixth:  Every  electric  vehicle  entered 
finished  creditably." 

THE    PRESENT    SEVERE     TAX    ON    THE 
GASOLINE     SUPPLY 

It  was  recently  announced  by  the  largest 
company  supplying  gasoline,  that  it  could  no 
longer  guarantee  a  supply  of  64°,  except  in 
large  cities.  Motorists  had  for  some  time 
been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  gasoline  of 
continually  increasing  density  was  replacing 
the  lower-gravity  gasolines  of  former  years. 
The  announcement  therefore  that  the  64° 
standard  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  was 
accepted,  says  a  writer  in  Motor,  as  an  ad- 
mission that  "  the  requirements  of  the  motor 
industry  on  the  one  hand  and  the  available 
resources  of  the  oil  industry  on  the  other  can 
no  longer  be  equated."  The  implication, 
moreover,  is  that,  if  the  demand  for  gasoline 
continues  to  increase,  still  greater  densities 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  future. 

Believing  the  situation  to  be  unchangeable, 
the  writer  in  Motor,  Thomas  L.  White,  be- 


lieves it  to  be  good  policy  "to  accept  the 
apparently  inevitable  and  to  make  it  the  basis 
of  a  compromise  by  selecting  a  standard,  be 
it  60°  B,  59°  B,  or  58°  B,  which  can  be  main- 
tained unaltered  over  a  period  of  years  and 
which  refiners  can  undertake  to  provide  from 
now  onward."  This  might  call  for  changes 
in  carbureters  and  possibly  in  motor  design, 
"but  such  changes  would  in  the  light  of  the 
tendency  be  inevitable  in  any  case  in  a  year 
or  two."  Mr.  White  believes  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  fuel  standardization  would  far 
outweigh  any  disadvantages  of  the  kind  in- 
dicated.    He  argues  the  point  further: 

"  If  we  can  accept  practise  in  a  related  field 
as  a  guide,  the  fact  that  everything  about  a 
car  except  the  gasoline  which  propels  it  is 
approaching  fixity  of  type  is  a  second  argu- 
ment for  establishing  a  fuel  standard.  As 
each  new  motor  show  comes  around,  the 
essential  differences  in  the  power  plants  of 
cars  of  different  makes  becomes  less  pro- 
nounced. It  is,  however,  clear  that  this 
tendency  to  type  can  not  finally  realize  itself 
while  such  an  important  datum  of  construc- 
tion as  the  character  of  the  fuel  is  continuously 
changing.     To   take   the   limiting   case,   the 


DEPARTMENT-STORE    DELI  VERV-WAGON . 

present  motor-car  engine  is  certainly  not  an 
ideal  kerosene  motor,  yet  that  is  precisely 
what  it  would  be  called  upon  to  be  if  the 
tendency  to  higher  and  higher  fuel  gravities 
continued  indefinitely  till  it  reached  its  logical 
limit.  Of  course  it  can  be  argued  that  as  the 
fuel  changes  so  will  the  motor,  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  series  of  haphazard  adjustments  de- 
signed to  meet  a  fuel  situation  which  refuses 
to  be  defined  can  never  be  very  satisfactory. 
Already  the  low-grade  gasolines  on  the  market 
are  giving  trouble  to  the  carbureter  manu- 
facturers. How  much  better  would  it  be 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  owner  and  designer 
alike  to  agree  on  a  definite  fuel  standard  which 
the  refiners  can  accept  over  a  long  period  and 
to  make  the  needed  corresponding  motor 
adjustments  once  and  for  all. 

"A  third  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  refiner, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  idea  of  fuel 
standardization  could  fail  to  impress  him 
favorably.  He,  also,  as  well  as  the  designer, 
should  welcome  the  prospect  of  some  kind  of 
finality  in  the  fuel  situation.  As  things  are 
at  present,  he  is  being  continually  prest  for 
a  grade  of  gasoline  which  he  can  supply  only 
with  difficulty.  He  is  compelled  in  a  sense 
to  drift,  whereas  if  he  knew  for  certain  that 

{Continued  on  Page  598.) 
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Scene  on  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 


Fed  WiA  Oatmeal 


Among  the  homes  of  the  educated — on  the  boulevards,  in 
the  higher-class  sections  and  university  districts — an  actual 
canvass    shows   that   seven  in  eight   regularly  serve  oatmeal. 


The  Ignorant  Do   Not 

Among  the  less  intelligent,  where  pure 
air  and  cleanliness  are  also  rare,  oatmeal  is 
hardly  known.  A  canvass  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  tenement  districts  shows  that 
not  one  home  in  twelve  serves  oats. 

But,  where  people  know  best  what  brains 
and  bodies  require — where  science  directs 
the  proper  food  for  a  child — nearly  every 
home  with  children  in  it  is  an  oatmeal  home. 

The  use  of  oatmeal  is  not  dependent  on 
money,  for  oats  form  a  most  economical 
food.  Quaker  Oats — the  finest  oats  pro- 
duced— costs  but  one-half  cent  per  dish. 

It  depends  on  one's  knowledge  of  food 
values,  and  of  children's  needs.  It  de- 
pends on  one's  hygienic  care. 

Some  Human  Statistics 

We  find  that  two-thirds  of  the  wayward 
boys — detained  in  prison  schools — never 
ate  oatmeal  at  home.  With  very  few  in- 
deed was  it  a  regular  dish. 

By  a  canvass  of  59  poorhouses  we  find 
that  but  one  in  each  thirteen  of  the  in- 
mates came  from  an  oatmeal  home. 

In  four  State  penitentiaries  we  find  that 
not  two  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  had  oat- 
meal as  a  childhood  food. 

Among  men  and  women  in  the  lowliest 
vocations     we     find     very    few    who    were 


brought  up  on  oatmeal.  But,  among  the 
highly  successful — among  senators,  govern- 
ors and  financiers — the  larger  percentage 
came  from  oatmeal  homes.  President 
Taft  is  among  them. 

Out  of  fifty  of  the  highest  ranking  pro- 
fessors in  a  great  university,  only  two  do 
not  eat  oatmeal.  Four-fifths  of  all  college 
students  came  from  oatmeal  homes. 

Inquiries  addressed  to  12,000  physicians 
show  that  four  in  five  serve  oatmeal  on 
their  tables.  The  four  finest  hotels  in  New 
York  serve  an  average  of  one  pound  of 
oatmeal  daily  to  each  18  guests. 

We  submit  these  facts  without  comment. 
Each  may  judge  for  himself  if  they  con- 
firm scientific  opinion  that  the  caliber  of  a 
child  is  largely  affected  by  food.  Each 
can  see  for  himself  how  generally  oatmeal 
has  become  the  food  of  the  intelligent. 


Oats — the  Premier  Food 


says    that  90 

is  fixed  before 

that    fitness   de- 


A    great    English  educator 
per  cent  of  a  child's  fitness 
it   enters  a   school.     And 
pends  largely  on  food. 

The  first  place  as  a  food  for  the  years 
of  growth  is  given  to  oats.  They  are 
richer  than  all  other  cereals  in  proteids, 
organic  phosphorus  and  lecithin. 

Proteids  are  the  body-builders,  the  tis- 
sue-repairers, the  energy-givers.  Phosphorus 
is  the  most  important  food  for  the  brain,  and 
lecithin  for  the  nerves  and  nerve  centers. 

No  other  food  is  so  well-balanced  as 
oats.  None  so  well  meets  the  vital  re- 
quirements of  childhood  and  adolescence. 
And  no  other  food,  as  a  racial  food,  has 
bred  a  people  so  hardy  as  the  Scotch. 

And  oatmeal,  with  all  its  wealth  of  nutri- 
ment, is  among  the  cheapest,  most  deli- 
cious foods. 


The  Finest  Oats  Made  Extremely  Enticing 


In  the  finest  oats  we  can  buy,  we  find  only 
ten  pounds  per  bushel  good  enough  for 
Quaker  Oats.  We  sift  the  oats  62  times  to 
sort  out  only  the    richest,    plumpest    grains. 


When  these  selected  grains  are  prepared 
by  our  process  they  form  the  very  utmost 
in  oat  food.  Children  delight  in  it;  nobody 
ever  grows  tired  of   it. 

Quaker  Oats^the  queen  of  the  oat  foods — 
now  commands  by  far  the  largest  sale  in  the 
world,  because  of  its  choiceness,  its  tempt- 
ing deliciousness.  It  will  pay  you  well  to 
insist  on  it. 

Regular  size  package,  10c. 

Family  size  package,  for  smaller 
cities    and    country    trade,    25c. 

The  prices  noted  do  not  apply 
in  the  extreme  West  or  South 

Jhe  Quaker  Oats  Com  pe^ny    ^    % 


CHICAGO 


Scene    on    Riverside    Drive,     New     York 


(72) 


Look  for  the 

Quaker  trade-mark 

on  every  package 
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HERE  are  Seven  Fehetrib  improvements  that  mean 
a  whole  lot  to  you.      You  will  not  find  them  in 
ordinary    underwear.       They  are    not    really     needed. 

For  the  ordinary  knit  fabric  will 
wear  out  before  the  stitching-  gives  out. 

But  Velvetrib  fabric  possesses  80  to  100^ 
more  tensile  strength  than  any  other  knit 
fabric  of  equal  weight.  That  means  double 
durability. 

A  Velvetrib  garment  is  reinforced  wher- 
ever strain  comes.  It  is  double  lock-stitched 
throughout.  It  has  no  weak  spots.  The 
making  is  as  strong  as  the  fabric. 

Velvetrib  is  grateful  to  the  skin — soft, 
warm  and  luxurious.  It  has  the  softness  of 
fleece-lined  underwear  without  its  fuzziness 
or  rigidity.  It  fits  glove-like  and  allows  per- 
fect freedom  of  movement. 

Vc/f>efW6  IS  GUARANTEED 

against  irritation  to  the  skin,  shrinking,  rip- 
ping, tearing,  bagging  or  money  back. 

Velvetrib  is  made  of  especially  prepared  Egyptian 
yarn.    In  medium  and  heavy  weights  for  men  and  boys. 

MFM'C    Separate  Garments  $1 
jnUl  O  Union  Suits  $2 

DAVC  Separate  Garments  50c 
DUIO    Union  Suits  $1 

VELVETRIB    Union   Suits  are  Perfection 
in  Fit  and  Comfort 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Velvetrib,  send  us 
his  name.  We'll  mail  you  booklet,  sam- 
ple of  fabric,  and  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

ONEITA 'KNITTING    MILLS 

Makers  of  famous  Oneita  Union  Suits  and  other 
Oneita-Knit  Underwear. 


D 


MILL  7 


UTICA.  N.  Y. 


©inzQ 


The  investor  seeking  a  safe  in- 
vestment for  his  funds,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  satisfactory  return  for 
the  use  of  his  money,  is  invited  to 
write  for  particulars  concerning 
the  Certificates  issued  by  this  com- 
pany. These  Certificates  are  se- 
cured by  First  Mortgages  on  im- 
proved real  estate,  and  are  also 
guaranteed  by  this  institution. 
They  yield  6%  per  annum,  payable 
monthly,  quarterly  or  semi-annu- 
ally, as  desired. 

Write  for  booklet  "F." 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 


v^ 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

f  E  M£CURRIN/'/?^S.  EST   /«S«S6 


PARIS 
GARTERS 

TRADEMARK   REOISTERCD 

NO  MBTAL 
can  touch  you 


YEAR  ROUND 
COMFORT 


25*,  50,*|1.00. 
Dealers  ordirect 
upon  receipt  of  price 


A.Stp,in  &Co.  Makers 

Cong  ress  St/Ul^  CenterAve 

•  •  Chicago.  • 


{Continued  from  602) 

from  250  to  300  miles  and  should  be  com- 
peted for  by  teams  of  cars  from  clubs  recog- 
nized by,  or  affiliated  with,  the  American 
Automobile  Association  or  with  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  France.  It  was  to  be  run  on 
American  soil,  but  a  later  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  contest  might  take  place,  if  so 
desired,  in  the  country  whose  club  then  held 
the  trophy.  In  1908  custody  of  the  trophy 
was  turned  over  to  the  Motor  Cups  Holding 
Companj^  which  since  then  has  promoted  the 
races. 

In  the  first  contest,  which  was  held  in 
October,  1904,  in  Nassau  Coimty,  Long 
Island,  there  were  16  contestants,  represent- 
ing the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  The  race  was  won  by  George  Heath, 
an  American  who  drove  as  a  member  of 
the  French  team,  his  car  being  a  90-horse- 
power  Panhard.  Heath  covered  284  miles  at 
an  average  speed  of  52  miles  an  hour.  Am- 
erica at  the  finish  came  in  third  best  with 
Herbert  Leiter  in  a  Pope-Toledo  car.  At  the 
second  contest  for  the  cup,  Hamery,  a  French 
driver  in  a  Darracq,  won  the  race  at  an 
average  speed  of  61  ^^  miles  an  hour.  Heath 
drove  in  this  race  also,  but  was  second.  In 
the  contest  of  1906,  France  was  again  success- 
ful. This  race  was  particularly  spectacular. 
A  notable  incident  of  it  has  been  described  as 
follows: 

"The  exciting  finish,  with  its  battle  be- 
tween Lancia,  in  the  Fiat,  and  Wagner,  in  a 
Darracq,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
thousands  who  witnessed  it.  These  two 
drivers,  together  with  Duray  and  Jenatzy, 
had  been  going  with  but  a  few  seconds' 
difi'erence  in  their  elapsed  times  for  some 
laps  when,  in  the  tenth  and  last,  Wagner  took 
the  lead,  only  to  meet  with  tire  troubles  & 
couple  of  minutes  later.  There  was  a  frenzy 
of  excitement;  the  crowds  tore  down  the 
wire  fences  and  swarmed  over  the  course,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  avoid  being 
mowed  down  by  the  fast  machines.  Down 
the  stretch  came  Lancia,  snorting  across  the 
tape,  the  first  to  finish  the  distance.  Wagner, 
however,  was  going  again,  and  as  he  had 
started  several  minutes  behind  Lancia,  still 
had  a  chance  to  win  in  elapsed  time.  Every 
one  wondered  if  he^would  cross  the  tape  be- 
fore it  was  too  late.  He  did — in  a  whirlwind 
finish,  too!  Wagner's  speed  was  about  63 
mUes  an  hour  for  the  297  miles." 

In  1907  no  race  for  the  cup  took  place.  In 
1908  drivers  competed  not  as  teams  but  as 
individuals.  An  American  car  won  the  cup, 
George  Robertson  being  the  driver,  and  the 
car  a  90-horse-power  Locomobile,  its  average 
speed  being  64.3  miles.  Last  year  the  race 
took  the  form  of  a  sweepstakes,  Harry  F. 
Grant  in  a  field  of  15  starters  winning  in  a 
6-cylinder  Alco.  The  average  speed  was 
62.8  miles. 


Presence  of  Mind. — Two  Americans  were 
disputing  as  to  which  had  experienced  the 
greatest  cold  in  winter.  Said  one:  "In  the 
part  of  Iceland  where  I  was  last  summer,  the 
ground  is  frozen  so  hard  all  the  year  round 
that  when  they  want  to  bury  a  man  they  just 
sharpen  his  feet  and  drive  him  in  with  a  pile 
hammer."  The  other  replied:  "Yes,  I  know 
that  place.  Didn't  stay  there  long— found 
it  not  bracing  enough  for  me.  Went  on  to 
a  small  town  farther  north.  The  hotel  where 
I  was  staying  caught  fire.  My  room  was  on 
the  top  story.  No  fire  escape  or  ladders  in 
that  primitive  settlement.  Staircase  burned 
away.  Luckily  kept  my  presence  of  mind. 
Emptied  my  bath  out  of  the  window,  and 
slid  down  the  icicle." — Truth. 
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Day  Shirts 

NIGHT  SHIRTS  and  PAJAMAS 


">« 


Morning,  Noon 
and  Night 


We  make  a  garment  for  every 
time  of  day  — day  shirts,  pajamas 
and  night  shirts. 

''^    "Faultless"  garments  have  an   un- 
equalled  reputation    founded  on    merit. 

We  put  into  every  "  Faultless"  garment  the 
skill,  experience  and  ability  of  a  generation. 

"Faultless"  garments  are  made  of  fabrics  carefully 
tested  for  lasting  qualities  and  fast  color.  They  are 
designed  to  fit  and  feel  just  right — and  they  are 
made    in   sanitary,    well-ventilated,   cleanly   shops. 

More  Than  6300  Dealers 
Sell  "Faultless"  Garments 

Every  dealer  in  men's  wear  knows  "Faultless"  gar- 
ments. There  are  many  'attractive  designs  for  your 
selection.  In  buying,  be  sure  to  look  for  the 
"Faultless"  label. 

Our  "Day  Shirt  Book"  and  the  "Bed-Time  Book"  are  Yours  for  the  Asking 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  our  "Day 
Shirt  Book"  and  the  "Bed-Time  Book"  and  make 
your  selection  from  their  attractive  illustrations. 
You  should  have  these  books,  for  they  are  the 
last  word   on   styles  in    nightwear     and   Day  Shirts. 

£.  Rosenfeld  &  Co.^  Dept.  G,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE  HEROISM  OF  GEORGE  CHAVEZ 

THE  Alps  are  terrible  in  their  revenges  on 
those  who  dare  their  glittering  peaks 
too  audaciously,  and  it  fits  only  too  well  with 
their  tragic  records  that  the  first  aviator  to 
■wing  his  way  over  an  Alpine  pass  should  pay 
for  it  with  his  life.  It  was  on  September  23 
that  George  Chavez  flew  the  Simplon  from 
Brieg  to  a  point  near  Milan,  and  on  the  27th 
he  died.  Some  dark  valley  of  the  moim- 
tains  had  sent  forth  a  gust  of  wind  that  over- 
turned his  monoplane  and  brought  him  crash- 
ing to  the  ground,  fatally  hurt  beneath  his 
engine.  His  last  words,  uttered  in  delirium, 
were,  "Still  more  snow,  more  glaciers,  an- 
other towering  peak  ahead.  Good  God,  it's 
frightful.     When  will  it  end?  " 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun  on 
George  Chavez,  written  shortly  before  his 
death,  reads: 

As  George  Chavez  was  born  in  Paris,  the 
French  can  justly  claim  him  as  a  country- 
man. The  intrepid  youth's  flight  across  the 
Alps  in  an  aeroplane  suggests,  when  he  is 
called  a  Peruvian,  the  condor,  that  Andean 
bird  with  a  wing  sweep  of  twelve  feet,  which 
Hxmiboldt  saw  sailing  above  the  gleaming 
white  cone  of  Chimborazo  at  a  height  of 
more  than  23,000  feet.  To  the  friars  and 
tourists  upon  Simplon  Kuhn,  who  saw  the 
airship  resolve  itself  out  of  the  blue  and 
spread  its  planes  with  diminishing  distance, 
it  must  have  looked  like  a  great  bird  of  the 
mountains.  As  the  place  of  birth  deter- 
mines nationality  in  most  cases,  Chavez 
should  be  regarded  as  a  Frenchman,  and 
France,  which  is  gloriously  associated  with 
a  memorable  passage  of  the  Alps  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  will  not  be  likely  to 
yield  to  Peru  the  honor  of  possessing  the  first 
aeronaut  who  braved  the  perils  of  the  Alpine 
summits  and  gulfs  and  actually  flew  in  a 
heavier-than-air  machine  over  the  great 
range  from  Switzerland  into  Italian  terri- 
tory. 

In  our  Judgment  the  feat  so  far  tran- 
scended in  heroic  courage  anything  previ- 
ously done  by  the  man  who  flies  that  it  must 
be  regarded  with  something  like  awe.  The 
passage  of  the  English  Channel  was  a  simple 
and  easy  performance  by  comparison,  and 
the  risks  of  that  sea-flight  are  scarcely  worth 
calculating  now.  On  the  Channel  shore  the 
rate  and  direction  of  the  wind,  if  there  is  any, 
may  assure  a  quick  and  safe  crossing  if  the 
aeroplane  is  taut  and  trim  and  the  operator 
efficient.  No  chart  of  the  air  is  needed,  and 
a  fall  into  the  sea  will  probably  not  be  tragic. 
But  George  Chavez  could  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  dangers  of  gusts  and  cross  cur- 
rents he  might  first  encovmter  in  working  his 
frail  craft  spirally  to  the  heights  of  the  Sim- 
plon Pass;  and  having  reached  the  neces- 
sary altitude  he  must  sweep  swiftly  over  a 
waste  of  crags  and  abysses  where  death 
would  inevitably  claim  him  if  the  motor 
failed  and  his  aeroplane  fell  like  a  wounded 
bird,  wing  over  wing.  Little  is  known  about 
the  upper-air  strata,  and  it  may  never  be 
possible  to  indicate  them  on  a  chart.  Cer- 
tainly a  youngster  of  twenty-three  who  re- 
ceived his  pilot's  license  six  months  ago  could 
have  had  but  a  mere  notion  of  the  air-move- 
ments at  high  altitudes.  He  was  commit- 
ting himself  to  a  capricious  element  when  he 
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Jack  afloat  or  ashore  is  neatly  shaved ;  it*s  part  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  regulations. 
Thousands  of  Gillettes  are  used  in  the  Navy.  On 
a  modern  battleship  the  men  shave  wherever  they 
happen  to  be.  You  ^vill  see  one  man  using  the  Gillette 
^while  another  holds  the  glass  for  him. 

It  is  shaving  reduced  to  its  simplest  form — and  best. 
The  sailor-man  can  shave  in  two  minutes  and  in  the 
roughest  w^eather,  with  the  ship  roUing  at  all  angles  and 
with  seas  washing  over  the  decks. 


GILLETTE    SALES    COMPANY,     28     W.     Second    Street,    Boston 

New  York,  Times  Building-   Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Building   GilletteSafety  Razor.  Ltd. .London 
Eastern  Office,  Shanghai,  China  Canadian  Office,  63  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal 


Why  is  the  Comptometer  so  extcAsively  used  by  discriminatin 

Book-keepers,  Bill-clerks  and  Accountants  ? 
Because   it  is  easy  to  operate — a  simple  key-touch  does  it  all 
^^\\'i^»-..^-^  ^°   seven-pound  lever-pull  after  touching  the  keys  for  each    item 

'"^"^  Because  of  its  remarkable  range  of  service;  adds,  multiplies,; 

divides,  subtracts.     Its  speed  is  unlimited. 

Because  it  is  the  only  adding  machine  fast  enough  for  econovh 
teal  service  in  figuring  chain  discounts,  extending  and  checking^ 
bills,  pay-rolls,  costs;  in  computing  percentage — a  fact  we  are 
ready  to  demonstrate  any  time,  by  competitive  test.  ' 

Because  it  is  light,  compact,  durable;  it  is  a  great  time-saver  on  any  class  of  figuring. 
We  have  received  repeat  orders  from  thousands  of  customers  who  once  doubted  its  efficiency. 
Ask  them  about  the  way  it  reduced  their  expenses. 
Why  not  let  us  send  you  a  booklet  about  it?  Orthe  machine  itself  on  free  trial,  prepaid, U.S.  or  Canada 

Felt  (SL  TatrraLnt  Mfg.  Co.,  1731  N.  Patulinat  St..  Chicatgo.  III. 
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The  Gillette  is  a  god-send  to  a  sailor.  It  is  as 
popular  with  the  officers  as  with  the  men. 

Wherever  you  find  neatness,  dispatch,  discipline — 
men  w^ith  w^ork  to  do,  business  to  attend  to — you  Avill 
find  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

Standard  Set,  with  twelve  double-edge  blades,  $5.00. 
Blades  50c.  and  $1.00  per  packet. 

Write  and  we'll  send  you  a  pamphlet— Dept.  A. 

GILLETTE     SALES     COMPANY,     28     W.     Second     Street,     Boston 
Factories;  Boston.  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris 


Two    layers  of    glass  instead  of  one 

letween    the  two   layers   of  glass  is  a  %  inch 
'  nsparent  blanket  of  dry,  still  air— that  takes  the 
of  mats  or  boards— that  permits  the  plants  to 
.11  the  light  all  the  time. 

Have  freih  vesetables  and  flowers  when 
they  are  luxuries 

ast  season  amateurs    were  phenomenally  successful 
2  h  fresh  lettuce,  radishes  and  violets  all  winter;  cabbage, 
lower,  beets,  tomato,  pepper  and  sweet  potato  plants 
'  to  set  out  as  soon  as  it  was  warm  outside. 


Greater  Pleasure  and  Profit  in 
Winter  Gardening 

With  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  you  eliminate  all  the 
drudgery  of  getting  out  in  the  wet,  cold  or  snow  to  cover 
or  uncover  beds 

Get  these  two  books 

One  is  our  valuable  free  catalog.  The 
other  is  by  Prof.  Massey,  an  authority 
on  hot-bed  and  cold-frame  gardening. 
In  it  he  tells  in  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive manner  how  to  make  and  care 
for  the  beds,  what  and  when  to  plant. 

Tear  out  this  ad.  Send  it  with  ^  cents 
in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  the  two 
books.    Do  it  now. 


WNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS   SASH  CO.,  950  E. 


today 

BroaLdway,  Louisville.  Ky. 


rosn  upward  from  Briog  and  hoadod  toward 
t-lio  pass.  A  rusli  of  wind  from  a  gorge  and 
li(5  niiglif,  have  lujcn  whirled  about  like  a  leaf 
!uid  dashed  to  tlu;  (^arth.  Nor  could  he  know 
wh(!th(!r  he  would  l)e  able  to  stand  the  tre- 
nu^ndous  strain  of  balancing  liis  i)]an(!s  and 
directing  tlu;  fabric  in  a  cold  as  well  as  an 
erratic  atmosphere,  with  death  apparently 
waiting  for  him  l)elow.  To  succeed  in  suc^li 
a  desperak!  venture  a  man  must  have  no 
nerves,  and  be  devoid,  we  should  say,  of 
imagination.  He  must  be  a  machine  like 
the  contraption  in  which  he  is  seated.  It  is 
the  young  men  who  hold  their  lives  cheap 
that  do  these  amazing  things,  and  they  must 
attempt  them  for  glory,  as  well  as  for  money, 
or  they  would  never  be  done. 

Fate  was  kind  to  daring  George  Chavez, 
if  a  little  rough  in  tumbling  him  to  the  earth 
in  the  moment  of  triumph.  It  was  stupen- 
dous, this  passage  of  the  Alps  by  man  as  the 
condor  or  the  albatross  files,  but  in  a  ma- 
chine a  score  of  times  heavier  than  the  body 
of  any  bird  and  carrying  a  human  biped  a 
great  deal  heavier  himself  than  any  bird. 
Hannibal,  Napoleon,  Chavez!  The  associa- 
tion of  the  aviator  with  the  soldiers  is  not 
presumptuous.  Chavez  had  also  won  en- 
during fame.  The  plan  of  raising  a  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  his  wonderful  achieve- 
ment at  Domo  d'Ossola,  where  he  fell  tri- 
umphant, should  not  be  allowed  to  fail. 
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AN  AMERICAN   SULTAN 

WOULD  like  to  live  in  that  house," 
said  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  when  "he  saw 
the  White  House  in  Washington,  and,  altho 
other  arrangements  may  keep  him  from 
having  his  wish,  his  words  show  he  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  rest  of  us.  His 
power  is  gone,  but  the  reporters  assure  us  he 
still  has  golden  crowns  that  he  shows  to 
every  visitor.  The  crowns  are  on  his  teeth, 
and  if  that  is  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 
Perhaps  George  Ade's  play  about  the  Sulu 
despot  was  not  such  a  satire,  after  all,  if  the 
remarkable  dispatch  appearing  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger  may  be  considered  a  criterion : 

Jamalul  Kiram  II.,  Sultan  of  Sulu,  and 
his  suite  bade  New  York  a  regretful  farewell 
this  afternoon.  The  Sultan  and  his  advisers 
left  for  Washington,  there  to  spend  several 
days. 

Before  leaving  the  Sultan  said: 

"I  have  not  seen  half  of  what  I  want  to 
see  in  New  York,  but  I  must  go,  for  I  am  to 
see  the  '  Great  Governor '  when  I  get  to  Wash- 
ington, and  he  will  want,  maybe,  to  talk  a 
long  time  to  me  about  his  old  friends  in  Jolo, 
whom  he  has  not  seen  for  so  long.  I  don't 
know  but  I  may  come  back  for  a  day  or  two 
before  I  go  West  on  my  way  home." 

The  Sultan  talked  of  his  trip  and  his  im- 
pressions of  New  York: 

"  Paris  was  very  magnificent,  and  I  was 
greatly  pleased  there,"  he  said.  "And  then 
I  went  to  London,  and  that  great  city  pleased 
me  more  than  Paris;  and  now  I  come  to 
New  York,  and  this  great  city  impresses  me 
more  than  both  of  the  others  put  together." 

"  What  appeared  to  be  the  greatest  of  the 
things  you  have  seen  in  New  York?"  the 
Sultan  was  asked. 

"That  would  be  hard  to  answer,"  he  re- 
plied; "for  all  that  I  have  gazed  upon 
looked  great  and  fine  to  me.     On  my  way 
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If  after  a  hard  day's  work 
you  can  not  do  a  bit  more, — 

If  you  are  afraid  to  eat 
what  you  like  at  dinner, — 

If  your  sleep  does  not  rest  you — Then, 
there  is  a  lack  of  vigor  in  your  lungs, 
heart,  stomach,  intestines  and  other  vital 
organs. 


They  are  not  doing  a  fair  day's  work. 
And  yet  these  organs  are  muscles,  and  can 
be  strengthened  and  built  up  like  your 
other  muscles  by  proper  exercise.  The 
Thompson  Course  makes  just  the  demand 
upon  the  vital  muscles  that  develops 
strength  and  encourages  the  natural  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  diet,  to  exercise 
with  apparatus,  to  adopt  a  monotonous 
routine,  or  to  give  up  a  single  pleasure  of 
life. 

My  course  is  simply  a  few  minutes  each 
day  devoted  to  easy,  pleasant,  exhilarating 
movements  that  bring  rest  and  refresh- 
ment even  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

It  revivifies  because  it  reaches  the  vital 
muscles.     That  is  rational  exercise. 

Send  for  my  book,  "Human  En- 
ergy." It  states  the  principles  under- 
lying rational  exercise.  It  shows  why  I 
can  benefit  any  one — you  and  every  inch 
of  you. 

I  can  create  new  joys  of  living,  and 
recreate  past  pleasures. 

Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Write  now. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite?,  311  Mzun  Street      Worcester,  Mass. 
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la  two-fold  througluiut.  affording 
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Invalids  Athletes 

Professional  Men 
Merchants        Accountants 

And  all  occupations  in  life,  indoor 
and  out. 

Over  eleven  hundred  physicians 

have  united  in  tostifyinK  to  the  sani- 
tary exiiUenci!  of  the  HARDEKKOI.K 
sysif  ni  of  underclothing. 
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166  River  Street 
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Send  for  Catalogue 


up  the  bay  yesterday,  when  I  stood  with 
Colonel  Scott  and  looked  out  upon  New 
York,  I  could  hardly  believe  what  my  eyes 
told  me  I  saw.  Never  in  all  my  life  have  I 
seen  such  huge  houses,  and  there  are  so 
many  of  them.  We've  nothing  like  that  in 
Jolo.  Some  of  those  big  buildings  looked  to 
me  as  high  as  Siassi  is  long,  and  Siassi  is  an 
island,  let  me  tell  you. 

"And  then,"  continued  the  Sultan,  "I 
like  much  this  great  road  you  call  Broad- 
way. Really,  I  think  there  were  more  peo- 
ple in  that  street  than  I  have  people  back 
there  in  the  islands.  And  don't  they  wear 
fine  clothes !  I  have  seen  fine  things  in  Singa- 
pore and  some  few  in  Jolo,  but  never  did  I 
believe  I  should  live  to  see  women  so  gor- 
geously drest  as  some  of  those  that  stopt  and 
looked  at  me  when  I  walked  down  Broad- 
way yesterday  afternoon 

"  As  for  that  show  I  witnessed  at  the  Hip- 
podrome last  night,  I  believe  that  Avill  linger 
in  my  memory  so  long  as  I  live.  Oh,  such 
loveliness  as  I  saw  on  that  platform." 

"A  show  like  that  would  make  a  hit  in 
Jolo,  I  suppose?"    the  Sultan  was  asked. 

"It  would  make  even  a  Houramontadas 
enjoy  life,"  responded  the  Sultan.  A  Houra- 
montadas is  a  religious  fanatic  who  takes  an 
oath  to  kill  a  large  nvunber  of  unoffending 
citizens  and  then  proceeds  to  do  it.  The 
Americans,  when  they  went  to  Sulu,  ordered 
all  of  the  Houramontadas  abohshed  and 
there  are  only  a  few  left  now. 

It  was  recalled  that  in  the  intermission  at 
the  Hippodrome  Saturday  night  Capt.  Oscar 
J.  Charles,  17th  United  States  Infantry,  the 
adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy,  entered 
the  Sultan's  box.  Capt.  Charles  was  for 
several  years  Mayor  of  Jolo,  and  as  such  was 
called  upon  to  lay  down  the  law  to  the  Moros 
in  that  city.  Captain  Charles  entered  the 
box  very  quietly,  and  Hadji  Mohamad,  look- 
ing around,  saw  him  first. 

"The  Presidente,  the  Presidente,"  Hadji 
Mohamad  cried,  and  the  Sultan,  Hadji  Raja 
Muda,  the  heir  apparent;  Hadji  Tahib,  and 
the  others  of  the  Sultan's  suite  jimiped  to 
their  feet,  stood  at  attention,  raising  their 
hands  to  their  heads  in  a  military  salute. 
The  Moros  then  began  to  teU  Captain  Charles 
everything  that  had  happened  in  Jolo  since 
he  left  there  four  years  ago.  Their  surprize 
at  seeing  him  was  so  great  that  they  forgot 
all  about  the  performance  for  the  time.  Old 
Hadji  Tahib  almost  squeezed  the  breath  out 
of  Captain  Charles,  he  was  so  glad  to  see  him. 

"You  are  just  as  good-looking  and  just 
as  young  as  you  were  when  you  were  our 
Presidente,"  Haydi  Tahib  exclaimed,  and 
old  Hadji  Mohamad  and  the  Sultan  nodded 
approval  of  the  compliment. 

■The  Sultan  was  up  bright  and  early  to- 
day, and  when  he  had  breakfasted  Colonel 
Scott  told  him  about  the  sights  he  was  yet 
to  see  in  America.  Colonel  Scott  told  him 
about  the  great  Capitol  building  in  Wash- 
ington, the  White  House,  the  fast  railroad 
trains,  the  soldier  barracks  at  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  and  at  the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco,  and 
the  great  men  he  was  to  be  introduced  to  in 
Washington. 

"You  must  look  upon  these  great  things 
and  realize  that  they  typify  the  greatness 
and  power  of  the  United  States,"  ColoneJ 
Scott  told  the  Sultan,  "and  when  you  go 
back  you  must  tell  all  the  Moros  how  strong 
and  powerful  America  is.  You  must  tell  them 
that  they  must  respect  law  and  order  and 
that  they  must  be  honest  in  all  their  dealings, 
and  that    if    they    have    an    honest  griev- 
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TRUFFAULT  -  HARTFORD 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

is  not  a  motor  accessory,  but  a  motor 
necessity,  for  it  contributes  immensely  to 
comfort,  economy  and  safety. 

Comfort  is  impossible  in  the  car  that 
jolts,  jars  and  vibrates.  The  Truffault- 
Hartford  absorbs  jolt,  jar  and  vibration 
with  the  avidity  that  a  sponge  absorbs 
water.  It  imparts  to  the  car  a  smooth, 
wavy  motion  by  preventing  excessive 
contraction  or  recoil  of  the  springs. 

Economy.  —  To  excessive  vibration 
may  be  ascribed  ninety  per  cent,  of  upkeep 
cost — fuel  and  oil  excepted.  Vibration  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  Truffault- 
Hartford.  Car,  engine  and  parts  suffer 
little  on  this  score  and  the  wear  and  tear 
to  them  is  correspondingly  less.  Tires, 
saved  from  bouncing  and  skidding,  in- 
crease in  mileage.     Economy  is  assured. 

Safety. — A  broken  spring  often  invites 
disaster.  Broken  springs  are  impossible 
on  a  Truffault-Hartford-equipped  car, 
because  the  TrufFauIt  -  Hartford  insures 
normal  spring  action  at  all  times.  Per- 
fect traction,  too,  is  necessary  for  perfect 
control.  The  Truflault- Hartford,  by 
keeping  the  wheels  on  the  ground  all  the 
time,  contributes  to  perfect  traction. 

Your  car  made  more  comfortable, 
safer,  more  economical  by  a  set  of 
Tniffault-Hartford  Shock  Absorbers. 

We  can  fit  any  car  and  make 
any     car     fit    for     any    road 

Particulars  yours  for  the  asking. 

HARTFORD  SUSPENSION  CO. 

E.  V.  HARTFORD,  Pret. 
137  Bay  St.,   Jerscr  City.  N.  J. 

Brinchei: 
New  York:  212-214  W.  88tk  St. 
Philadelphia:  250  N.  Broad  St. 
Boston :  319  Colnmbai  Ave. 
ChicaiEo:    1458  Michigan  Ave. 
Newark.  N.  J.:  289  Halsey  St. 
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The  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Washes  Carriqfle  or  Auto  Perfectly 


Price,  9S.OO 

Easily  attftched  to  hose,  won't  soratoh 
■  •in?'iiTi-TT  v\.  varnish.  No  splashing  of  water.  Dry 
i  I  r''W»B'lC"0  han.ls.  Dry  clothes.  For  a  limited  time 
-*^k^^_'l£a»v     j.„(^     Express  prepaid.      Booklet  free. 

ISO  East  Main  Street,  Rochester,  KT.  V. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Desi!;n8  anil  Kstliiiatos  Kiirnlslied 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  iUustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Jericho 

The  Perfect  Motor  Car  Signal  "Warns  with- 
out offense. "  Specify  it  for  your  1911  car. 
Prices  jiS7,  $8,$9,$10.  Of  dealers  everywhere. 

Send  to  us  for  Folder  No.  42 
THE  RANDALL-FAICHNEY  CO.,  Boiton,  U.S.A. 
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ance  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  treated 
justly.  Tell  them  I  want  them  always  to 
remember  this  and  that  if  they  do  they  will 
be  happy  and  prosperous." 

"But,  Colonel,"  answered  the  Sultan, 
"other  Governors  do  not  understand  us  as 
you  did.  They  take  what  the  interpreters 
say,  but  you  used  to  go  deeper  than  that 
and  find  out  straight  from  us  all  about  the 
trouble." 


LASSOING  A   RHINOCEROS 

T  ^  7'  HEN  the  wild  beasts  of  Africa  come  to 
*  *  the  point  where  they  are  lassoed 
from  horseback,  and  tied  up  to  be  photo- 
graphed for  the  moving-picture  shows, 
some  may  think  that  commercialism  has 
scored  another  victory  over  romance.  Not 
long  ago  we  quoted  the  story  of  the  lassoing 
of  a  lion  by  "  Buffalo  Jones  "  and  his  party. 
Now  we  have  an  account,  in  Everybody's,  by 
Guy  H.  Scull,  of  how  he  roped  a  rhinoceros. 
After  many  days  of  fruitless  search,  word 
came  to  the  party  that  the  Colonel  had 
fovmd  one  of  these  huge  beasts  resting  in  a 
nearby  valley,  and  would  watch  him  from 
a  place  of  concealment  till  the  rest  came  up. 
Silently  the  hunters  approached  the  spot: 

On  accovmt  of  the  growth  of  low  bushes, 
we  could  not  see  the  rhino,  but  we  watched 
Kearton  tiptoeing  farther  and  farther  ahead 
toward  the  spot  where  the  Colonel  had  said 
the  beast  was  lying  down.  The  time  was 
approximately  a  little  after  noon.  The  wind 
that  was  blowing  was  light,  and  came  to  us 
hot  over  the  sunny  reaches  of  veldt.  The 
sky  was  cloudless. 

Then  the  three  ropers  commenced  maneu- 
vering forward,  swinging  out  a  little  to  the 


A  FOOD  DRINK 
Which  Brings  Daily  £Djoyment. 


A  lady  doctor  writes  : 

"Though  busy  hourly  with  my  own 
affairs,  I  will  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  taking  a  few  minutes  to  tell  of  my  enjoy- 
ment daily  obtained  from  my  morning  cup 
of  Postum.  It  is  a  food  beverage,  not  a 
poison  like  coffee. 

"I  began  to  use  Postum  eight  years  ago, 
not  because  I  wanted  to,  but  because  coffee, 
which  I  dearly  loved,  made  my  nights  long 
weary  periods  to  be  dreaded  and  unfitting 
me  for  business  during  the  day. 

"On  the  advice  of  a  friend,  I  first  tried 
Postum,  making  it  carefully  as  directed  on 
the  package.  Aa  I  had  always  used  'cream 
and  no  sugar,'  I  mixed  my  Postum  so.  It  look- 
ed good,  was  clear  and  fragrant,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  cream  color  it  as  my 
Kentucky  friend  always  wanted  her  coffee 
to  look— 'like  a  new  saddle.' 

"Then  I  tasted  it  critically,  for  I  had 
tried  many  substitutes  for  coffee.  I  was 
pleased,  yes,  satisfied,  with  my  Postum  in 
taste  and  effect,  and  am  yet,  being  a  constant 
user  of  it  all  these  years. 

"I  continually  assure  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances that  they  will  like  it  in  place  of 
coffee,  and  receive  benefit  from  its  use.  I 
have  gained  weight,  can  sleep  sound  and 
am  not  nervous."     "There's  a  reason." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  nevr  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


You  Always  Pay  More  Than 
a  Car's  Actual  Value 


EVERY  buyer  pays  the 
maker  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials  and   workman- 
ship in  the  car,  and  the 
maker's  profit. 

All  legitimate  charges. 
Especially  profit  which  is  the 
maker's  wages  for  his  skill  in 
producing  from  raw  materials  a 
finished  article  of  merit. 

*  *  * 

^  But  the  buyer  pays  for  more 
things  than  these. 

Increased  payment  that  pro- 
fits neither  maker  nor  buyer. 

We  refer  to  * '  overhead.  " 

*  *  * 

^  Overhead,  a  business  term, 
means  "non-productive"  ex- 
pense. 

Includes  the  maker's  bonded 
debt,  mortgages,  rents,  racing 
expenses,  losses,  waste,  and  the 
cost  of  administration. 

*  *  * 

^  Most  overhead  never  adds 
an  iota  of  merit  to  the  car ; 
never  increases  the  car  buyer's 
enjoyment. 

But  the  buyer  pays  for  it  just 
the  same,  whether  he  knows  it 


or  not,  and  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not. 

*  *  * 

fl  Since  overhead  does  not 
make  the  car  better,  but  only 
adds  to  the  buyer's  expense, 
thereby  forcing  upon  him  a 
burden  for  which  he  receives  no 
value,  the  maker's  duty  should 
be  to  keep  overhead  expense 
down  to  absolute  minimum. 

*  *  * 

fl  That  is  exactly  the  Winton 
Company's  policy. 

We  carry  no  bonded  debt, 
and  no  mortgages. 

Own  our  plant  and  equipment 
scot  free  from  debt. 

Have  no  water  in  our  stock. 

Take  the  cash  discount  on 
our  accounts  payable. 

Waste  no  money  in  racing  or 
other  unnecessary  "  stunts. " 

And  manage  our  entire  busi- 
ness with  minimum  red  tape, 
minimum  waste,  and  absolutely 
no  extravagance. 

*  *  * 

^  That  is  the  sole  reason  why 
we  can  sell  you  a  car  of  highest 
grade  atapricesoextremely  low. 


SIX 


Smooth  as  velvet  six-cylinder,  48  H.  P.  motor.  Only  motor  that 
CRANKS  ITSELF.  Ball-bearing  multiple-disc  clutch  and  four-speed 
selective  transmission.  Stromberg  carburetor.^  Bosch  magneto.  Exide 
battery.  124  inch  wheel  base.  Frame  narrowea  in  front  to  permit  short 
turns.  Spacious  five-passenger  body.  Holds  the  world's  lowest  upkeep 
record — 77  cents  per  1000  miles.    Price  $3000. 


In  other  words,  because  we 
believe  you  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  anything  j'oa 
do  not  get,  we  keep  quality  up 
and  overhead  doivti. 

*  *  % 

fl  The  car  itself,  the  Winton  Six 
for  1911,  proves  these  facts. 

Look  it  over.  Observe  what 
it  is  and  what  it  can  do. 

Then  compare  h,  point  for 
point,  with  other  high-grade 
cars;  and  satisfy  yourself  that 
you  save  yourself  from  $1000 
to  $3000  by  purchasing  a  Win- 
ton Six — a  car  of  convincing 
merit,  whose  overhead  is  down 
to  rockbottom. 

*  *  * 

fl  We  have  three  books  that 
every  car  buyer  ought  to  read. 
These  are  our  1911  catalog.  The 
Difference  Between  Price  and 
Value,  which  tells  more  facts 
about  overhead,  and  Twelve 
Rules  to  Help  Buyers,  a  guide 
to  safety  in  buying  a  car  of 
whatever  make,  size  or  price. 

Clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
today. 

The  Winton  Motor  Car.  Co. 

Licensed  Under  Selden  Patent 
Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 

BRAKCH  HOUSES 

NEW  YORK  -  -  Broadway  at  70th  St. 
CHICACO  -  Michigan  Avenue  at  13th  St. 
BOSTON  -  -  -  Berkeley  at  Stanhope  St. 
PHILADELPHIA  -  -  246-248  No.  Broad  St. 
-  -  209  North  Liberty  St. 
Huron  Road  at  Euclid  Ave. 
Baum  at  Beatty  St. 
•  738-740  Woodward  Ave. 
16-22  Eighth  St.  N. 
300  Van  Ness  Ave. 
.      -     1000  Pike  St. 


BALTIMORE 
CLEVELAND  - 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT  -  • 
MINNEAPOLIS  - 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE       -      - 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CAR.  CO. 
643  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Please  send  Winton  Six  literature  to 


Use  the  Improved  Never  Fail  Stropper 


Whether  you  use  a  safety  or  old  style  razor  r__.   1  ff  1^.^ ^  CDCC   o-    ../ 

^you'll  have  keener  edged  blades  and  T  OY  1  *>  JL^ayS  F  IxHtli  ^VV^.9 


smoother,  easier  shaves  with  the 


Mail 


'mpfiovfo^ 


wi/f/?r^/L, 


the 


Ends 
All  Razor 
Expense  Forever      -  -. 

The  Improved  Never  Fail  W,^ 
■     "  iold^H 


sharpens  both  safety  and  < 

style  blades.  ~-.^^ 

This  stropper  '\%  guaranteed  for 

life.     Ends  honing  expense  and  ^    ' 

purchase  of  safety  blades-      Saves  its     ^ 

cost  many  times  over.    Easy  to  operate. 

Try  it  at  our  risk.     Mail   coupon  today. 

THE  NEVER  FAIL  COMPANY 
615  Colton  Bnilding  Toledo,  Ohio 


jetf-A4|,.tin,  IMPROVED  NEVER  FAIL  STROPPER  Wo- 

Enjoy  shaves  of  this  kind  for  15  days  at  our  expense. 
Send  no  money.       Just  mail  the  coupon.      If 
the  stropper  proves  itself  worth  jSs.ooto  ^^^ 

you,   send  the  money.       If  not  ^^^^^  THE 

simply  return  the      ^^^^^  mi7\/I7D 

stropper,        ,^^^^  rNCVtlv 

^^  FAIL  CO. 

615  Colton  Bld(..  Toledo,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  pre- 
paid, one  improved  Never  Fail  Strop- 
per for  me  to  try.   At  the  end  of  15  days  I 
agree  to  send  you  J3  or  return  stropper. 


Name_ 


Address . 
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HANDY  OUTFITS 
FOR  HOME   USE 

T^HERE  is  no  better,  more  useful  and  practi- 
•'■    cal,  nor  more  acceptable  present  for  man 
or  boy,  for  Birthday,  Christmas  or  any  other 
time,  than  one  of  these  reliable,  handsome 

Tool  Cabinets 

The  tools  are  the  highest  grade  standard  me- 
chanics' tools  real  tools,  not  toys — the  same 
kind  that  we  have  been  supplying  to  carpenters 
for  62  years.  Arranged  in  convenient  sets  for 
home  use.  The  q^uality  is  the  same  in  all;  the 
higher  priced  cabinets  are  larger  and  contain 
more  tools.  No.  loo  is,  when  open,  a  complete 
bench  with  vise  ready  for  use. 

This  Birthday  and  this  Christmas  give  him 
one  of  our  Tool  Outfits  and  a  Mafiual  Train- 
ing Bench. 

No.  47   21  Tools $  7.50 

52  24   "   10.00 

53  36   "   15.00 

54  40   "   20.00 

55  52   "   30.00 

100   95   "   85.00 

We  are  pioneers  in  the  sale  of  })igh  grade  tool  outfits  for 
home  use  ;  every  set  Ijears  our  regular  guarantee  of  quality. 

Order  direct  (we  have  no  agenti)  or  aend  for 
Catalogne  No.  2835. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 
New  York  (Since  1848)  4th  Ave.  &  13th  St. 


I  make  three 
thousand  styles  of 
electric  lighting 
glass  in  all  shapes 
and  colors.  Each 
is  made  to  produce 
a  certain  lighting 
effect. 

-  My  "Pearl  Glass" 
lamp  chimneys  are 
clear — transparent.  They  let  the 
light  shine.  They  are  tough  — 
heat  won't  break  them.  Only 
misuse  or  an  accident  makes 
you  buy  another. 

Each  Macbeth  chimney  bears  my  name,  and 
I  make  a  size  for  every  burner.  My  Index  tells 
you  what  one  to  get.     Free. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 


RcB.  L.  ,s.  I'al.  Off. 


right.  Kearton  stopt.  He  set  up  his 
camera  and  sighted  it,  and  took  out  his 
handkerchief  and  carefully  wiped  the  lens. 

When  Kearton  waved  his  hand,  the  Colo- 
nel's yell  shattered  the  stillness  and  the 
great  beast  heaved  up  out  of  the  grass  aud 
tossed  his  head  and  sniffed  the  air  and 
snorted.  The  horsemen  rode  full  tilt  at 
him,  and  with  surprizing  quickness  the  rhino 
wheeled  and  broke  away  south  down  the 
valley. 

For  a  good  three  miles  the  rhino  ran 
straight  and  fast.  Finally,  he  came  into 
more  open  country,  which  was  dotted  here 
and  there  with  small  thorn-trees.  Here,  also, 
in  one  place  there  was  a  fair-sized  pool  of 
water,  left  over  from  the  rains  of  the  night 
before.  The  rhino  selected  this  pool  as  a 
good  position  from  which  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. He  splashed  into  the  water,  stopt, 
and  faced  the  horsemen. 

Then  followed  a  few  minutes'  respite  for 
all  concerned.  The  horses  were  panting 
heavily  after  the  sharp  nm,  and  the  rhino's 
position  in  the  pool  rendered  it  difficult  to 
approach  him  for  a  chance  to  throw  a  rooe. 
Evidently  considering  himself  safe  for  the 
moment,  the  beast  rolled  once  or  twice  in 
the  water,  and  then  stood  on  guard  as  before, 
but  with  his  black  sides  dripping. 

"We've  got  to  get  him  out  of  that,"  said 
the  Colonel.  "A  horse  wouldn't  stand  a 
show  there.  Now,  when  I  get  him  to  charge 
me,  you  boys  stand  by." 

Before  the  Colonel  finished  speaking,  he 
was  already  edging  toward  the  pool.  For 
fifteen  yards  the  rhino  watched  him  coming. 
Then  with  a  great  snort  he  charged  out  of 
the  water,  sending  the  white  spray  flying  in 
every  direction,  and  the  Colonel  had  to  ride 
hard  to  keep  ahead  of  the  to.ssing  horn.  But 
Means  was  after  the  rhino  like  a  flash,  and 
with  a  quick  throw  caught  him  round  the 
neck.  The  big  bay  fell  back  on  his  haunches 
and  the  rope  snapt  like  twine. 

"W'e'il  miss  that  heavy  rope  to-day," 
Means  said. 

"We'll  tie  him  up  with  what  we've  got," 
the  Colonel  replied.  "Only  we've  got  to 
tire  him  out  some  first.  What  we'll  do  is  to 
make  him  charge  us  one  after  the  other,  so 
he'll  nm  three  times  to  the  horses'  running 
once." 

It  was  a  full  half-hour  before  the  next  at- 
tempt was  made  to  throw  a  rope.  Time  after 
time  the  rhino  came  plunging  out  of  the 
water  to  charge  the  nearest  horseman.  Our 
Western  horses  proved  to  be  only  just  a 
trifle  faster  than  the  rhino,  so  that  each  time 
the  beast  nearly  caught  them.  Besides,  here 
and  there,  the  ground  was  bad,  with  ant- 
bear  holes,  which  had  to  be  avoided,  for  a 
fall  would  mean  disaster.  But  little  by 
little  it  became  apparent  that  the  rhino's 
continual  charging  was  beginning  to  pro- 
duce an  effect. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  rest  of  the  chase  was 
coming  up.  In  the  distance  we  could  see 
them  hurrying  down  the  valley — horsemen 
and  porters  consitierably  scattered,  as  if 
each  one  followed  a  route  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. Kearton  led  on  his  big  chestnut.  He 
was  carrj'ing  the  heavy  camera  under  his 
arm,  the  tripod  o\'er  his  shoulder.  The  reins 
were  hanging  loose  over  his  saddle  horn,  his 
heels  were  thumping  the  horse's  sides,  and 
the  perspiration  was  streaming  down  his 
face. 

"We  lost  you,"  he  panted.  "How's  it 
going?     What  a  picture!" 

Mac,  the  Mohammedan,  and  Aro,  the 
Massai  warrior,  took  the  apparatus  from  him, 
and  he  dismounted  and  went  to  work. 


The  Only  Perfect  Two- Vision  Lenses 

Kryptok  Lenses  embody  two  pieces  of  glass,  of  differ- 
ent refraction,  toaltHid  with  intinst  heat  inte  one,  and 
ground  into  a  lens  having  two  distinct  focal  points. 

Theie  is  no  cement — no  clouding  of  vision — no  edges 
to  catch  dust  or  to  become  cracked  ?nd  jagged  in  clean 
ing  Kryptok  Lenses  last  indefinitely  barring  accidental 
b leakage.  A  pasted  lens  may  separate  ac  any  time  and 
become  useless 

Read  through  the  lower  part  of  Kryptoks  (near  view) 
Look  through  the  upper  part  of  Kryptoks  (far  view) 

Kryptok  Lenses  areabsolutely  smooth  on  BOTH  sides 
Try  the  Candle  Test.  If  the  reading  wafer  of  your 
glasses  separates  from  the  lens  when  subjected  to  gentle 
beat,  your  glasses  are  not  Kryptoks.  Your  opticians  will  fit 
you  wuh  genuine  Kryptoks.  Detcriptive  booklet  free. 
The  IfRYPTOK  COMPANY,  106  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


It's  the  Oxygen 

in  Calox  (Peroxide   of  Hydrogen)   that  renders  it  so  effi- 
cient as  a  cleanser  o(  the  mouth  and  whitener  of  the  teeth. 
Dentists  advise  its  use.    Physicians  prescribe  it. 
All  Druggists,  25  cents 

Sample  and  booklet  free  on  request. 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS.  NEW  YORK 


The  handy  and  safe  way  to  keep  the 
glasses  you  use  to  read  with  is  by  using  a 

Ketcham  &  McDougall 

Automatic 

Eye-GIass   Holder 

It  is  the  one  Holder  that  keeps  your  glasses 
entirely  out  of  the  way  and  safe  from  dropping, 
breaking  and  mislaying.  Works  automatically. 

Don't  accept  any  other  kind.  Our  name  on 
back  guarantees  it.  Sold  by  Jewelers  and 
opticians  or  by  mail,  30c,  up. 

Catalogue  of  52  Sti/les  Free 

Ketcham  &  McDougall,  17E  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

(In  business  marly  80  years) 
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At  the  second  attempt  to  rope  the  beast, 
Loveless  caught  hiin  by  one  hind  leg,  and 
the  rhino  decided  to  shift  his  base  of  opera- 
tions to  an  ant-hill  in  the  neighboring  clear- 
ing. His  mode  of  progression  was  to  walk 
on  three  legs,  and  to  drag  the  black  horse- 
after  him  with  the  other.  He  reached  the 
ant-hill  and  demolished  it,  and  paused  for  a 
breathing-spell. 

I'he  chase  followed  after,  and  Kearton 
went  into  action  on  the  north  and  Gobbet 
on  the  south,  near  a  small  thorn-tree,  with  a 
negro  porter  beside  him.  The  rhino  caught 
sight  of  Gobbet's  camera  and  charged.  The 
porter  went  up  the  tree  like  a  flash.  Gobbet 
was  bent  over,  looking  through  his  view- 
finder,  which,  of  course,  gave  him  no  idea  of 
how  fast  the  beast  was  bearing  down  on  him, 
nor  how  close  he  had  already  come. 

"Look  out!"  yelled  the  Colonel. 

Gobbet  glanced  up  over  the  top  of  the 
camera  and  made  a  jump  for  the  tree.  But 
the  porter  was  alreadj^  in  the  branches,  and 
the  tree  was  so  small  there  was  not  room  for 
two,  and  Gobbet  had  to  run  for  it.  The 
next  second,  with  a  powerful  upward  stroke 
of  his  horn,  the  rhino  sent  the  apparatus  fly- 
ing. Then  Means  succeeded  in  attracting 
his  attention,  and  he  charged  the  horseman 
instead.  Gobbet  picked  up  the  debris, 
found  that  the  tripod-head  was  split  clean  in 
two,  as  with  an  ax,  found  the  camera  itself 
undamaged,  found  there  was  enough  head 
left  to  support  the  camera,  quickly  mounted 
his  machine  again,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  end  of  the  rhino's  chase  after 
Means. 

And  all  the  while  Kearton  had  his  camera 
trained  upon  the  scene  in  v/hich  his  assistant 
was  playing  the  conspicuous  part. 

"I  hope  I  got  that  good,"  he  said;  "it'll 
make  fine  action — fine." 

From  one  position  to  another,  from  ant- 
hill to  thorn-tree  and  back  to  ant-hill  once 
more,  the  fight  went  on  through  the  long, 
hot  afternoon.  Ropes  were  thrown  and 
caught  and  broken,  mended  and  thrown 
again.  The  horses  were  pulled,  all  standing, 
one  way  and  another.  Rolls  of  films  were 
exposed  and  replaced  by  fresh  ones.  The 
rhino  sulked  and  stormed,  and  charged  in 
turn. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  hour  Loveless 
had  one  short  length  of  light  line  left.  The 
rest  of  the  ropes  were  dangling,  broken,  from 
the  rhino's  legs  and  neck  as  he  stood  at  bay 
over  the  ruins  of  the  ant-hill. 

The  sun  was  rapidly  canting  toward  the 
west.  The  continual  work  in  the  intense 
heat,  without  food  or  water,  was  beginning 
to  tell  on  both  horses  and  men.  The  rhino 
was  weakening  faster.  But  onlj^  one  hour  of 
daylight  remained,  and  if  the  beast  could 
hold  out  till  dark,  we  shoiild  lose  him. 

"■Jhere  was  the  dead  stump  of  a  tree,  with 
the  roots  protruding,  lying  in  the  grass  near 
by.  The  Colonel  told  Means  to  fasten  the 
stump  to  the  last  piece  of  line,  and  Loveless 
rode  toward  Kearton's  machine,  past  the 
rhino,  dragging  the  stump  behind  him.  As 
the  Colonel  had  foreseen,  the  beast  charged 
at  the  stump,  and  the  loose  ropes  hanging 
from  him  became  entangled  in  the  roots. 

So  on  they  went  at  a  run,  first  Loveless, 
then  the  stump,  bounding  over  the  ground, 
then  the  charging  rhino,  headed  straight  for 
Kearton's  camera.  The  Masai  warrior  stood 
by  the  tripod  with  his  long  spear  poised  high, 
and  Kearton  turned  the  handle  and  shouted 
at  Loveless: 

"How  many  times  have  I  got  to  tell  you 


"Now    That's   the    Way 
To  Build  a  Controller. " 

Thos.  A.  Edison. 

This  was  the  exclamation  of  the  veteran  wizard  of  electrical  science 
after  carefully  examining  the  Waverley  Patented  No-Arc  Controller. 

Mr.  Edison  himself  is  an  owner  and  constant  user  of  a  Waverley 
Electric  Carriage  at  his  beautiful  home  Llewelljoi  Park,  N.  J.  He  has 
two  Waverleys,  in  which  he  uses  his  Edison  Batteries. 

The  Control  is  the  soul  of  your  safety  in  an  electric  car.  It  must  be 
instantly  responsive  and  absolutely  dependable. 

There  are  four  speeds  forward  and  four  reverse  in  the  Silent  Waver- 
ley. The  Interlocking  Device  makes  it  impossible  to  start  the  car  on  any 
speed  except  the  low,  or  to  reverse  the  car  with  the  power  on. 

No  tampering  with  the  handle — while  you  are  out  of  the  car — no  care- 
lessness whatever  can  cause  a  sudden  starting  of  the  car. 
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So  simple  is 
the  Waverley 
Control  that  you 
can  learn  it  with 
one  demonstra- 
tion. And  your 
little  girl  can  run 
the  car  as  well 
as  you. 

The  Waver- 
ley Shaft  Drive  is  in  its  third  year 
of  actual  service  in  the  hands  of 
owneri  and  fifth  year  of  road  test. 
You  take  no  risk  of  an  untried 
drive  when  you  run  a  Silent  Waver- 
ley, the  product  of  1  5  years  electric 
carriage  manufacture. 


overload —  the 
Herringbone 
gears  —  with  an 
efficiency  of 
98iV  per  cent, 
against  65  to  90 
per  cent  in  other 
electrics — the 
Waverley  solid 
one-piece  drop- 
forged  steel  front  axle  made  in 
our  own  factory.  Let  him  show 
you  the  beautiful  Waverley  bodies 
with  patented  drop  sill,  and  unusual 
window  space.  Try  its  easy  riding 
full  elliptic  springs. 

The  Silent  Waverley  is  the  only 


DRIVE 
HAS  YEARS  OF  USE 
BEHIND  IT 


There  is  a  representative  of  the  electric  especially  designed  for  solid 

Silent  Waverley  near  you.  Let  him  or   pneumatic   tires.     Exide,    Na- 

tell  you  about  the  Waverley  Silent  tional.Waverley  or  Edison  batteries 

Motor,  built  to  stand  the  greatest  as  desired. 

Sznd  for  Our  Handsomely  Illuitraled   191 1   Art  Catalog.       Free  on  reques', 

THE  WAVERLEY  CO. 


146  South  East  St. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Little 

Round 

Red 

Rubber 

Finiiers 

Beat 

Your 

Ov»a 


OFTENS  toughest  beard  quicker  and  better  than  the  hand— works  the  lather  in 

around  and  between  the  hairs,  right  down  where  the  razor  cuts.   Ho  pulling— 

no  mussiness.   The  velvety,  refined  Para  rubber  cannot  irritate  the  tenderest 

fckin.  Massages  while  lathering:  prevents  blackheads.  Stops  ingrowim/ beard. 

Strengthens  the  skin.    Removes  face  faults;  makes  daily  shave  agreeable. 

LUXURY  Lather  Brush 

thers  better  than  >  our  old  brush.  Miide  of  choicest  French  Bristles  and  PUBE 
Badger  Hair,  vulcanized  in  hard  rubber— Can't  pull  out.     Handy  Hori- 
zontal Hang-up  Handle. 

Ronlf  "Well  Lathered  Fv*aa 
DVMIV  is  Hall  Shaved"  '  *  *'*' 

our  dealer  hasn't  the   LTJXURY,  send  us  his 
name  and  $3  and  we  will  mail  one  prepaid.    If 
vou  are  willing  to  part  with  it  after  a  month's 
use,  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

LUXURY  SALES  CO.,  384  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

304  E.  T.  Bank  Building.  Montreal,  Canada 
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Frankly,  we  aim  at  the 
golden  mean! 

Cut  our  clothing  for  men 
and  boys  in  styles  that  are 
neither  ridiculously  radical, 
nor  of  a  by-gone  day. 

In  short,  such  clothes  as 
a  gentleman  wears,  whether 
he  lives  East  or  West,  North 
or  South. 

Such  clothes  as  critical 
New  York  approves,  and 
buys. 

Ready  for  you  in  our  three 
Broadway  stores  and  at  a 
few  of  the  leading  retailers' 
in  other  cities. 

Write  us  for  samples,  if 
none  of  our  agencies  is  near. 

Rogers   Peet   &   Company 
New  York  City 

258  Broadway      842  Broadway      1302  Broadway 
at  Warren  St.  at  13th  St.  at  34th  St. 


MY  FREE  BOOK 

**TIi«  *WIIYS'   of  Exercise"  telU 

liow  ,Vt)U  may  di-velop  tlu-  two  kinds  of  strong:1.h. 
Before  you  can  he  Ji'iilly  )u'althy  or  strong-  you 
must  d<'V»'lop  functional  vitrnr  (strength  ojf  the 
heart,  lunirs  and  vital  organa)  as  well  as  mus- 
cular streu^h. 
tellsof  "exercisers"  which  do  not  *'exercise'* 
and  ittells  "  Why  *'  they  fail. 

It  tells   "Why"    many  systems  do  not  accomplish 
thatfor  which  they  were  intended. 
It  tflls   "Why"  there  is  but  one  system  by  which 
yn\i  may  acquire  an  exceptional  degree  of  health  and 
Htrength. 

]t  tells  how  and  "  Why  "  you  can  secure  powerful 
lunu'S,  a  hroad,  full  chest,  a  stronfr  neck,  an  arm  of 
st'.'el,  and  broad,  powerful  shoulders.  In  short  it 
1^'lls  liow  von  may  have  a  perfect  physique  and 
Inioynnl  Im-.iHIi. 

SEND  FOR  THE  BOOK 

If  yoti  would  learn  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  exercise, 
ftlso  how  you  may  secure  my  lastfst  invention,  the  Improved  Auto- 
matic Exerciser,  free  of  charjrc  s-rid  for  the  little  book  "  The  Whys 
of  Exercise."     Enelosc  4c.  tocov<r  postage. 

PROF.  H.  W.  TITUS 
156  E  EAST  23rd  STREET.  NEW^  YORK 


not  to  come  straight  into  the  lens?  Bring 
him  on  at  an  angle!  ...  I  don't  want  to 
be  unreasonable,"  he  added,  when  the  rhino 
stopt,  "  but  you  ought  to  have  learned  better 
by  this  time." 

Then,  by  hauling  in  gently.  Loveless  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  two  of  the  ropes,  and 
they  were  pieced  together  and  thro>\-n  again, 
catching  the  rhino  by  one  hind  leg.  Both 
the  cowboys  put  their  horses  to  work  pulling 
forward  on  the  rope,  and  thej'  lifted  that  one 
hind  leg  ahead.  The  tired  beast  shifted  his 
great  body  after  it,  and  thus,  step  by  step, 
the  horses  dragged  him  up  to  a  tree,  where 
Loveless  passed  the  end  of  the  rope  two 
turns  around  the  bole  and  made  it  fast. 

The  rhino  charged  once  just  before  the 
knot  was  tied,  and  J>oveless  had  to  jump  to 
the  branches  through  the  thorns  to  escape. 
He  charged  again,  rather  feebly  this  time, 
trying  to  get  free,  but  the  rope  held  well,  and 
tript  him  up.  After  that,  he  stood  quietly 
at  the  end  of  his  tether,  watching  the  camera 
in  a  sullen  way,  while  Kearton  took  his  pic- 
ture with  the  last  few  feet  of  film. 

By  this  time  the  light  was  almost  gone, 
the  films  were  finished,  horses  and  men  were 
nearly  done,  and,  besides,  it  was  moving-day 
and  high  time  we  resumed  the  march. 


THE   COUNTERFEITER 

'  I  ""HE  clumsy  methods  of  the  coimterfeiter 
-*■  of  years  ago,  who  worked  with  a  pair  of 
shears  and  a  crude  melting  and  casting  outfit, 
are  now  out  of  date,  we  are  assured  by  a  writer 
in  the  London  Globe,  who  seems  to  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  "  The  coiner  of  to-day," 
he  goes  on,  without  telling  how  he  comes  to  be 
so  familiar  with  his  subject,  "is  an  alchemist, 
a  skilled  worker  in  metals,  something  of  an 
electrician,  and  generally  he  follows  a  trade 
as  well."  As  we  are  totally  unacquainted 
with  this  trade,  we  hasten  to  give  this  un- 
known authority  the  floor.  He  says,  with  an 
easy  manner  that  speaks  volumes  for  his 
knowledge: 

Convictions  for  coining  are  few  and  far 
between,  but  they  do  not  prove  that  coining 
is  on  the  decrease,  but  merely  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  detection  have  become  more  pro- 
nounced in  proportion  to  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  coiner.  Years  of  study  and 
experiment  are  necessary  before  the  modern 
coiner  is  proficient,  and  often  years  are  spent 
in  watching  and  the  building  up  of  evidence 
before  he  is  caught. 

The  coiner  is  more  especially  difficult  to 
discover,  owing  to  the  many  "fences"  he 
employs.  Men,  women,  and  sometimes 
children  all  have  a  finger  in  the  pie;  and  it  is 
the  rule  for  counterfeit  coin  to  pass  through 
half  a  dozen  different  hands  before  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  shopkeeper's  till.  Indeed,  very 
frequently  the  "utterer"  has  no  idea  of  the 
identity  of  the  manufacturer  nor  of  the  lo- 
cality where  he  resides.  Another  difficulty  is 
that  in  a  groat  many  instances  people  are  in 
possession  of  bad  money  without  knowing  it, 
and  if  the  police  arrested  every  person  in 
po.ssession  of  counterfeit  coin  they  woukl 
have  their  hands  full. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Jul)ilee  five-pound  gold  pieces  were  struck 
to  (lommemorate  the  event  and  made  up  in 
the  form  of  brooches.  This  gave  the  coiners 
a  grand  opportunity  and  they  seized  it,  selling 


There  goes 
another  shoe  lace 

Always  breaks  just 
when  you're  in  a  hurry 
or  can't  conveniently  get 
another  lace. 

"NF  10"  Shoe  Laces 

are  your  protection  against 
such  happenings.  Stand 
a  strain  of  200  lbs  to  the 
foot  without  breaking, 
have  patented  hold-fast 
tips,  and  every  pair  is 

guaranteed  6  months 

10  cents  per  pair — 
black  or  tan,  in  four 
lengths  for  men's  and 
women's   high    shoes.       r- 
Sold  only  in  indi-      /*\^ 
vidualsealedboxes.     J2L 
At   all   shoe,    dry   ^^r' 
goods    and    men's  m 
furnishing  stores,   ttfl 
Write  for  booklet  W 
showing  all  our 
laces. 

Nufashond 

Shoe  Lace  Co. 

Dept.  E, 

Reading,  Pa. 

Makevs  of  the  famous 

Nufasliond  Silk 

Oxford  Laces  and 

Corset  Laces 
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-A  New  Idea- 
Individual  Libraries 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of 
Gtobc^V^rnickc  Bookcases  is  the 
creating  of  individual  libraries  in  any 
room,  enabling  each  to  have  his  or  her 
books  where  they  are  instantly  accessible. 

Elastic  Bookcases 

are  fully  described  in  our  new  1911  Catalogue, 
which  contains  many  practical  suggestions  for 
clever  decorative  effects,  and  tells  in  detail  the 
many  points  of  Clobo-Wernlcke  superiority. 
"The  World's  Best  Books"  is  a  valuable 
guide  in  selecting  a  library,  and  contains 
authentic  lists  prepared  by  prominent  literary 
authorities. 

"Those  who  love  books  will  find  this  volume 
of  genuine  service,  and  itii  selections  made 
on  a  broad  basis  of  wisdom."— Bui  iai.o  Nkws 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  with  the   1911 
Catalogue  on  request. 

3l)«  Slobs  Av'crnickc  Col  Pepl.  Ciiicimi.ili.ll  S.A. 
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spurious  brooches  for  half  the  price  of  the  real 
ones  and  getting  twice  the  money  they  were 
worth.  The  same  thing  is  done  with  "lucky 
sixpences,"  and  as  a  great  many  people  are 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  full  value  and 
sometimes  more  for  a  sixpence  with  a  hole  in 
it  the  fraud  is  fairly  lucrative. 

The  Barcelona  "sovereign"  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  up-to-date  coiner's  work. 
The  milling  would  defy  the  examination  of 
any  one  save  an  expert;  they  ring  true,  and 
they  contain  sixteen  shillings'  worth  of  pure 
gold.  The  date  is  1862;  therefore  it  is  ad- 
visable to  shun  sovereigns  purporting  to  have 
been  struck  in  that  year,  altho  no  one  who  is 
not  a  numismatist  will  notice  the  difference 
between  the  "Barcelona"  and  a  good 
sovereign. 

George  IV.  half-crowns  are  another  issue 
much  copied  by  coiners,  the  half-crowns  being 
made  to  look  old  by  rubbing  them  over  with 
a  scrubbing-brush  covered  with  lampblack, 
while  they  are  on  the  burnishing-board. 

A  case  which  shows  the  ingenuity  used  in 
passing  counterfeit  coin  is  the  following:  A 
tailor  who  was  also  a  very  successful  coiner 
had  a  little  daughter  who  was  some  ten  years 
old.  She  was  being  taught  to  play  the  violin, 
and  twice  a  week  she  went  to  have  a  music 
lesson  at  a  house  about  a  mile  distant.  Once 
a  week  she  carried,  besides  her  violin-case  and 
violin,  a  package  cunningly  secreted  in  the 
false  bottom  of  the  violin-case  which  con- 
tained some  twenty  or  more  pieces  of  counter- 
feit coin. 

The  music-master,  a  rogue  who  was  in  the 
know,  found  no  difficulty  in  abstracting  the 
package  unnoticed  by  the  child,  and  in  his 
turn  passed  it  on  to  a  woman  fence,  who 
again  gave  it  to  a  male  friend  who  delivered 
it  safely  to  the  utterer,  a  woman  again,  at  a 
street  corner,  the  package  being  this  time 
concealed  in  the  false  bottom  of  a  canary 
cage.  Thus  it  passed  through  six  hands,  and 
besides  the  man  himself  only  the  music- 
master  knew  who  manufactured  the  coin. 

The  tailor  was  caught  by  an  unlucky 
accident.  His  little  girl  let  the  violin-case 
fall  in  the  street,  the  bottom  of  the  case  was 
smashed  and  all  the  coins,  done  up  in  tissue 
paper,  fell  into  the  street.  The  child,  much 
mystified,  opened  one  of  the  little  packages 
and  the  glitter  caught  a  policeman's  eye. 
This  mishap  led  to  the  instant  arrest  of  the 
tailor,  who  confest,  hoping  for  a  light  sen- 
tence, a  hope  which  was  not  realized.  Among 
the  coiner's  stock  in  trade  were  discovered 
two  works  on  chemistry,  fourteen  molds, 
two  batteries,  plaster  of  Paris,  two  ladles, 
a  melting-pot,  crucibles,  and  a  quantity  of 
chemicals. 

In  manufacturing  coin  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  somewhat  as  follows:  First  of  all 
each  coiner  has  his  pattern-piece,  which  is,  of 
course,  genuine.  For  metal  he  uses  solder, 
or,  better  still,  pewter-pots  melted  down,  and 
of  necessity  some  silver,  or  if  he  is  a  master 
hand  he  makes  coins  of  three-quarter  value  or 
more.  The  metal  is  poured  into  the  cast, 
which  is  then  clamped  together. 

When  set  the  coins  are  put  on  a  rack,  which 
is  electrified,  and  when  sufficiently  charged 
they  are  immersed  in  a  vat  containing  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  silver  at  a  fairly  high 
temperature.  They  are,  in  fact,  electroplated, 
and  the  milling  is  done  not  infrequently  with 
a  penknife,  which  requires  a  very  skilful 
operator. 

The  coins  are  then  burnished  and  some- 
times dirtied  or  rubbed,  and  when  finished 
they  are  done  up  in    paper  and  made  into 


The  Jeweler  of  today  is  the  watchmaker  of 
yesterday.  He  knows  every  hidden  watch 
secret;  caresses  and  loves  a  good  watch  as 
his  own  child.    Is  it  not  significant  that  the 

WALTHAM 

has  had  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  Watch- 
makers for  three  quarters  of  a  century?  Oldest 
in  reputation  and  integrity,  the  Walthami  has  kept 
time  with  the  times  and  today's  models  represent 
all  the  most  advanced  ideas  in  watchmaking. 

For  a  life  long  watch  investment  we  recommend  the 
WALTHAM  RIVERSIDE— the  highest  expression  of  the 
watchmaker's  art  to  date.  $50  to  $150  at  every  Jeweler's. 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY. 


WALTHAM.  MASS. 


/BREATHE  PURE  MOUNTAIN  AIR 

IN  YOUR   BEDROOM 


For  use  in 

Home, 

Bedroom, 

Sickroom, 

Office — or 

wherever 

PURE 

AIR 


needed 


The  OZONE  PURE  AIRIFIER 

endorsed  by  highest  medical  and  scientific  authori- 
!S,  for  such  conditions  as  catarrh,  asthma,  hay  fever, 
bronchitis,    weak    lungs,    anaemia,    nervousness,    in- 
somnia, etc.     Operates  by  attaching  to  ordinary  electric 
lisiht  socket.     Soon  saves  cost,  in  doctor's  bills.     Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE    OZONE    PURE    AIRIFIER    CO. 

310  Rand-McNally  BIdg.,    Chicaso,  Illinois 
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Removes  the  Corn 


in  48  Hours 


Don't   suffer   with    corns   any   longer. 

Here  is  immediate,  lasting  relief — in 
wonderful  Blue-jay  Corn  Plasters. 

A  felt  ring  of  downy  softness  protects 
the  corn  and  stops  all  pain  instantly. 

In  the  meantime  a  marvelous  medi- 
cation gets  to  work  on  the  corn.  In 
48  hours  it  comes  away  freely — no  pain 
— no  harm — no  soreness — no  inconven- 
ience—  no  spreading  liquid  —  no  nasty 
salve. 

Bluesjay 


It  is  done  neatly — simply — effectively. 

Every  day  more  than  10,000  people 
buy  Blue-jay,  because  they  have 
heard,  through  their  friends,  what  it 
does. 

Buy  a  package  of  any  druggist  to-day. 


If  you  wish  to  be  further  convinced 
before  spending  even  fifteen  cents,  ask 
us  to  mail  you  a  sample — free. 

15c  and  25c 

per  Package 


Also  Blue-jay 
Bunion  Plasters 


Corn  Plasters 
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Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York — Makers  of  Snrgical  Dressings,  Etc. 


THE  SEASONED  PUBLIC  SPEAKER  KNOWS 

what  great  assistance  he  can  get  from  ap/  quotations.  Some  speakers  seem  to  carry  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  them.  Truly  there  is  a  quotation  fitted  to  assist  you  over  any  speaking  situation. 
It  only  remains  for  you  to  find  it.      Vou  can  find  it — quickly — easily — in 

"Hoyt's    Eyclopedia    of    Practical   Quotations" 

as  thousands  of  speakers  who  own  this  work  will  testify.  It  contains  more  than  30,000  quota- 
tions, embracing  a  comprehensive  field  of  subjects  ;  also  proverbs  from  English  and  foreign 
languages,  Latin  law  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

"  The  most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  published " 
— Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  ex-Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 

Buckram  binding,  1,205  large  pages,  price  $6;  patent  thumb-index,  75  cents  extra.  Carriage  50  cents  additional. 

FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers.  New  York  and  London 
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UNDER    PONTIUS   PILATE 

A  powerful  religious  historica)  novel 
written  in  a  most  vivid  and  intensely  in- 
teresting manner.  By  William  Schuyler. 
Cloth,illustratcd,5i  50.  Funk  &  Waj^nalls 
Company,  44-60  i'.ast  23rd  Street,  New  York 


THE  MUSICAL  CIRCLES  «%r.?*r^r" 

The  great  masters  and  their  methods  are  realistically 
pictured  in  "  Your  Loving  Nell."  The  book  is  a  series 
of  letters  depicting  the  experiences  of  an  American 
■woman,  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore,  who  studied  music  abroad. 
12mo,  cloth,  23i  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  Y<.rk  and  London. 


How    the    Standard    Bible    Dictionary    HELPS    the 
Sunday  School  Superintendent^  Teacher  and  Worker — 


Likewise  the  Ambitious  Bible  Scholar  who  aspires  to  become  an  Active  Worker  in 


Many  Sunday  School  Officers, 
Teachers  and  other  Workers  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  a  technical  education 
in  Bible  study,  and  yet  desire  and  ap- 
preciate all  that  Biblical  scholarship 
can  give  them  of  its  results.  What 
more  natural  and  helpful  than  to  refer 
the  many  vexing  problems  arising  in 
the  preparation  of  Sunday  School  les- 
sons, Bible  talks  and  discussions,  etc., 
to  the  Standard  Bible  Dictionary 
for  explanation  and  light? 


In  no  other  way  that  we  know  of 
can  you  obtain  so  complete  an  under- 
standing and  talking  familiarity  ^'\\\x 
Bible  persons,  places  and  events 
through  only  a/e^v  minutes^  reference 
than  by  means  of  the  Standard  Bible 
Dictionary,  which  James  E.  McCurdy, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  University  College, 
Toronto,  calls  "The  best  single  vol- 
ume handbook  for  Bible  study  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  any  language." 

Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  author  of 
"  Peloubet's  Notes  (on  the  Interna- 
tional S.  .S  Lessons)"  writes  (in  part) : 


the  Sunday  School  and  Church  Societies 

"  The  Standard  possesses  some  very 
great  advantages  over  other  Bible 
Dictionaries — 460  unusually  good  ex- 
planatory illustrations — colored  maps, 
a  real  help  pronunciations  of  proper 
Biblical  names— labor-saving  thumb 
index — clear  print,"  etc.  Prepared 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Melanc- 
thon  W  Jacobus,  Andrew  C.  Zenos 
and  Edward  K.  Nourse.  q20  large 
pages.  Handsome  cloth  binding,  price 
$b  including  index,  carriage  prepaid 
J-a  morocco  jio      Full  morocco  ?i2. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers,  New  York  and  London 


bundles  so  as  not  to  rattle.  A  woman, 
arrested  on  suspicion,  was  found  on  being 
searched  to  have  no  fewer  than  130  spurious 
half-crowns  sewed  up  in  her  skirt. 

It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  detect  bad 
coin,  but  there  is  one  infallible  test:  if  it 
bites  grittily  it  is  bad,  if  smoothly  it  is 
genuine. 


ATTACKING   A   SWORDFISH 

\  7^  r  HEN  a  swordtish  crosses  weapons  with 
^  '  the  fisherman  in  his  dory,  it  is  often 
no  joke  for  the  man  with  the  harpoon.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Defriez,  2d,  tells,  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, of  a  frail  boat,  found  adrift,  coutaui- 
ing  the  body  of  a  man  that  seemed  to  indicate 
some  murder  mystery,  until  the  point  of  a 
swordfish's  blade  was  found  broken  off  in  his 
side.  The  hunter  had  become  the  quarry. 
Even  when  the  fisherman  is  successful,  it  is 
frequently  at  the  risk  of  life  or  limb.  Mr. 
Defriez  has  not  been  without  some  rather 
startling  experiences  of  his  own.  Here  is 
one  of  them: 

Ever  since  I  was  a  small  boy  I  had  heard 
the  fishermen  tell  about  catching  swordfish, 
and  I  had  always  longed  to  be  with  them  on 
one  of  their  cruises.  One  day  I  decided  to 
seek  permission.  WTien  they  asked  me  if  I 
could  haul  in  a  four-hundred-pound  fish,  I 
replied  that  I  could.  They  told  me  to  be  on 
hand  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning.  I 
was  there.  We  went  to  the  Nantucket  South 
Shoals. 

It  was  a  hot  July  day.  On  the  forward 
deck  two  bronzed  and  hardy  sailors  were 
watching.  Their  eyes  were  almost  closed  in 
order  to  keep  out  the  glare  of  the  green  and 
glassy  sea.  Up  above  on  the  crosstrees 
dangled  a  pair  of  legs,  while  just  beyond  them 
a  long,  battered  spyglass  was  jerked  about  to 
the  starboard,  then  to  the  port.  I,  a  mere 
passenger  out  to  see  the  sport,  had  sought 
shelter  from  the  sun  and  had  gone  down 
into  the  cabin. 

"Swordfish  off  the  port  bow,"  came  ring- 
ing from  the  pair  of  legs  on  the  crosstrees. 
Everyone  jumped  up  and  strained  his  eyes 
to  see  a  small,  black  fin.  The  helmsman 
swung  his  wheel  to  the  left  until  the  man 
aloft  hollered  "Hold!"  One  of  the  seamen 
on  the  forward  deck,  a  strong,  young  son  of 
Nantucket,  whose  name  was  "Art,"  shouted, 
"There  be  be!  Look!  There!  No!  There! 
Eighth  of  a  mile  to  the  Eastud!"  Strain- 
ing my  eyes,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  black  fin 
like  that  of  a  shark  going  through  the  water. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  submarine  craft  were 
passing  just  below  the  surface.  Suddenly, 
the  fish  leapt  into  the  air,  turned  a  graceful 
curve,  and  then  plunged  into  the  side  of  an 
oncoming  wave. 

"There's  a  breach  for  you.  That  fish'll 
weigh  five  hundred,"  cried  Art. 

Picking  up  his  long  harpoon,  Jim,  the 
mate,  who  was  in  the  "pulpit"  at  the  end 
of  the  bowsprit,  made  sure  that  all  was  ready. 
A  dory  was  launched.  The  harpoon  line  was 
cleared,  and  then — silence.  Not  fifty  yards 
ahead  of  the  schooner  was  the  fin.  Whether 
it  was  that  of  the  fish  v.hich  had  " breached " 
we  could  not  say,  as  swordfish  usually  travel 
in  pairs.  In  all  probability  it  was  not,  for 
the  leap  had  enabled  the  fish  to  see  us  and 
make  off.  Slowly  the  schooner  drifted 
townnl  the  prey.  The  fish  seemed  to  be 
taking  a  siesta.     Jim   was  directly   over  it 
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when  he  struck  his  blow.  lie  did  not  throw 
the  harpoon;  he  simply  rammed  it  into  tlu^ 
broad  back  with  an  "  IJngh!" 

A  swirl  of  spray,  and  all  trace  of  the  fish 
was  gone.  The  harpoon  line,  which  was 
wound  around  a  small  keg,  was  hastily 
thrown  overboard.  Art  leapt^d  into  the  dory 
and  I  scrambled  after  him.  We  rowed  to 
the  keg.  It  was  spinning  like  a  top  as  the 
fish  drew  out  the  line.  We  plunged  ilown  a 
watery  slope,  and  as  we  shot  up  to  the  top 
of  the  next  wave  the  keg  was  iii  the  bottom 
of  the  dory.  Standing  on  a  piece  of  sheet 
iron,  to  protect  me  in  case  the  fish  ran  its 
sword  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  I 
wound  the  line  around  my  hands.  When  it 
tightened  the  jerk  nearly  pulled  me  into  the 
water,  and  off  we  started.     The  fight  was  on. 

We  were  taken  over  the  waves  at  a  merry 
clip.  The  fish  fought  and  pulled  enough  to 
last  a  salmon  angler  a  lifetime.  To  haul  in 
the  line  was  out  of  the  question,  and  my 
greatest  anxiety  was  not  to  be  taken  bodily 
out  of  the  dory. 

"Talk  about  yer  trottin'  bosses.  This 
feller's  a  goer,"  Art  trumpeted  from  the 
stern.  "Pull,  does  he?  Wal,  give  him  a 
bit  more  rein.     See  if  he  won't  ease  up  a  bit." 

Obeying  the  order,  I  let  out  the  line.  It 
burned  my  hands.  Zip  I  I  grabbed  the  keg. 
Then  I  caught  the  rope  again.  Fortunately, 
there  were  forty  fathoms  of  it,  and  when  it 
came  taut  with  a  snap  I  had  had  a  chance  to 
get  a  firm  grip.  As  it  was,  I  nearly  lost  my 
balance.  Recovering,  I  could  feel  the  quiver 
of  the  four  hundred  pounds  of  muscle  at  the 
other  end.  It  was  grand  to  hold  the  reins  of 
such  a  wild  steed  of  Neptune.  Now  here, 
now  there  it  swam,  taking  us  up  and  down 
over  the  waves.  My  back  ached  and  my 
arm.s  became  lead.  Every  now  and  then  the 
fish  could  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  waves 
ahead  of  us.  Then,  like  a  salmon,  it  would 
turn  suddenly  and  dart  off  in  another  direc- 
tion. The  dory  would  slew  around  and 
again  I  would  almost  be  pulled  overboard. 
Once  Art  had  to  grab  my  legs  to  keep  me  in 
the  boat.  The  long  waves  and  the  sudden 
plunges  of  the  fish  indeed  made  it  hard  to 
keep  one's  feet  in  the  tumbling  dory.  Thus, 
the  fight  lasted  for  half  an  hour  and  grad- 
ually the  line  was  shortened.  As  we  rose 
to  the  top  of  a  wave  we  could  see  that  those 
on  the  schooner  were  keeping  watch  of  us. 

Suddenly  the  line  began  to  point  down- 
wards, and  soon  it  was  vertical.  The  fish 
was  directly  under  us. 

"He's  gone  to  the  bottom,"  Art  burst  out. 
"Look  out,  now!  This  is  bad.  He  may 
come  up  through  the  dory  so  durn  quick 
that — here  he  comes  now!" 

All  tugging  at  the  line  ceased.  It  lay 
limp  in  my  hands;  that  told  the  story.  Art 
jumped  into  the  stern.  I  made  siu-e  that  the 
slab  of  iron  was  under  me,  for  I  thought  of 
the  yard  of  bone,  heavy  as  steel,  and  sharp- 
pointed  as  a  sword.  In  the  next  instant 
I  was  sent  sprawling  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dory  amid  oars,  hand-nets,  tholepins,  gaff 
hooks,  rope  ends,  and  water.  Then  drench- 
ing spray  slapped  me  on  the  back. 

•'Missed!  Just  grazed  us!"  Art  hol- 
lered as  he  snatched  up  the  line.  "Did  yer 
see  him  come  out  of  the  water?  Durn  yer! 
We'll  get  yer  yet!"  And  he  made  des- 
perate efforts  not  to  let  the  line,  which  was 
now  short,  slip  through  his  hard  hands. 

By  now  we  could  see  the  huge,  sleek  body 
darting  just  under  the  surface.  The  crisis 
of  the  catch  was  at  hand.  The  fish  kept 
swimming  around  us  in  circles.     We  had  to 
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The  Labor  Saving  Features 
and  Improvements  in 


Cnawtord 


Are  Found  in  No  Others ! 

The  Single  Damper  (patented).  Perfect  fire  and  oven  control  by 
one  motion— push  the  knob  to  "Kindle,"  "Bake"  or  "Check"— /Ae 
range,  does  the  rest     Worth  the  price  of  the  range. 

The  Ash  Hod  in  the  base  is  a  patented  feature.  If  a  prize  were 
offered  for  the  worst  plan  for  disposing  of  ashes,  the  ordinary  stove 
would  get  it.  By  our  plan  the  ashes  fall  through  a  chute  into 
a  Hod,  all  of  them,  making  their  removal  safe,  easy,  cleanly.     The 

Coal  Hod  is  alongside  the  Ash 
Hod,  out  of  the  way. 

The  Oven  is  the  surest,  quickest 
of  bakers.  Scientific  curved  heat 
flues  with  non-leaking  cup-joints 
and  the  asbestos  oven  back  insure 
perfect  and  uniform  heating. 

The  Fire  Box  and  the  Patented 
Grates  save  fuel  and  enable  a 
small  fire  to  do  a  big  baking. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet.  Ij 
Crawfords  are  not  sold  in  y/our  town 
We  Will  tell  you   how  to  get  one. 

Walker  &  Pratt  Mf  g.Co. 

31-35  Union  St.,  Boston 


A  Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to    life   and   health. 
Tliis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


{Illustrated) 

by  William  H,    Walling^  A.M.^  M.D.,  imparts  m 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 

All  in  one  volume.     Illustrated.   $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  '*  Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  713  Perry  Bldsr.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Sweetest  Music  the  World 


f^^E 


,    Any  number  of  different  tunes,] 

,    popular  songs,  hymns,  etc.,  always) 

at  your  command  on  the  self-playing  | 

MIRA  MUSIC  BOX  r'™."??.".! 

Sent  anywhere.     Write  for  fr««  I 
trial  offer  and  catalog.  I 

JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

28  W.  35tli  St..  New  York. 
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UDOR/DYSPEPTICS 

Ami  M 

HOtaaM^I 

KIDNEY  iNDLiyoK 

rROJ^ESAllDOBESin 

Makes  ddftious 

^ws  fo^^rybody. 

Unlike  opTer  go^ 

€.     nsk  youi^^ysician. 

Ltiiinejpocen.y? 

or  boSl^or  sainWe,  wnte 

"I  am  so  pleased  with  your  Flour  that  I  am  recom- 
mending It  to  all  my  patients,  especially  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  prostration,  liver  and  kidney  affec- 
tions. I  think  it  the  finest  article  of  food  for  invalids  I 
know  of."  Y.  L.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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A  good  complexion  is  not  only  for  a 
favored  few.  It  is  for  anyone  who  will 
treat  the  skin  right,  take  care  of  it! 

A  good  complexion  is  simply  a  clean, 
healthy  skin. 

The  impurities  and  secretions  away  down 
in  the  pores  must  be  completely  removed 
or  blemishes,  discolorations,  blackheads 
and  pimples  will  be  caused.  If  you  clear 
the  skin  and  keep  it  clean,  the  result  is 
bound  to  be  a  good  complexion. 

PINK  BLUSH 

is  a  skin  cleanser,  a  face  cream  and  a  skin 
food.  It  goes  down  into  the  pores  and 
loosens  all  secretions,  which  come  out  with 
the  cream.  It  stimulates  and  feeds  the 
starved  tissues  and  gives  them  a  chance  to 
act  normally.  A  clean,  healthy  skin,  with 
the  Pink  Blush  of  Youth  is  the  result. 

Prove  It  With  a  Trial  Jar 

For  ten  cents,  coin  or  stamps,  we  will  send  you 
enough  of  the  cream  to  last  for  several  days.  Also  a 
book  "Beauty  and  Health"  that  will  tell  you  how  to 
take  care  of  your  complexion,  build  up  the  body, 
improve  your  figure  and 
keep  in  good  health,  which 
is  the  best  foundation  for 
permanent  beauty. 

Remember,  Pink  Blush  is 
more  than  a  massage  cream, 
more  than  a  disappearing 
cream,  more  than  a  grease 
cream  because  it  takes  the 
place  of  all  with  better  re- 
sults, besides  it  is  a  superior 
skin  food. 
Write  today— do  it  now  I 


Regular  Sizes: 
50c,  75c,  $1.00 


If  for  any  reason  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  send  direct  to  us  and  we  will  send  the  size 
you  want,  all  charges  prepaid. 

Laboratories  of  A.  J.    Krank 
Manufacturing   Company 

157   Krank  Building      St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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For  Sweethearts  and  Wives 


This  jnoxpcnsivc  gift  is  a  pleasant  and  lon<; 
lustriift  reminder  of  tlie  t^iver. 

Flower  Drops  is  the  most  exquisite  per- 
fume cVer  produced.  Real  flower  perfumes 
in  tho  most  concentrated  form, 

A  uintflc  drop  diffuses  the  odor  of  a  thou- 
sand hlossoms  and  lasts  for  weeks.  &D  times 
the  8treni;th  of  other  perfumes;  new  process; 
e<iiitain3  no  alcohol. 

Put  up  in  a  cut  glass  bottle  with  long  glass 
stopper:  i>acked  in  a  nmi)l»;  rase. 

4  odors — ^Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violet,  Rose, 
Crabapple.  ?1.50  a  bottle  all  over  the  world 
wherever  perfumes  are  sold;  or  sent  post- 
paid upon  receipt  of  check,  stamps  or  money 
order  Money  lefurned  if  not  the  finest  per- 
fume you  c\-(T  used. 

HifT:"T   pcifiniMs  everywhere;  r>Oc  or.  up. 

Paul  RicKcr,  214  Ut  St.,  San  Francisco 

and  116  B  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 

^  A  miniature  ))otile  for  '20  cts.  in  stamps  or 

sUver  it  you  name  your  druggist. 


scamper  about  the  dancing  dory  in  order  to 
keep  the  line  clear.  Once  the  fish  shot  right 
under  the  bow. 

"You  gaff  him  the  next  time,''  Art  com- 
manded. 

Picking  up  a  heavy,  cruel-looking  iron 
hook  with  a  stout  ash  handle  some  six  feet 
in  length,  I  waited  mj'  chance. 

"  Here  he  comes,"  cried  Art. 

I  swung  at  a  black  flash  and,  jumping 
to  the  other  side,  I  swung  again.  Each  time 
I  missed.  These  wild  jabs  aroused  the  fish 
all  the  more,  and  we  whirled  around  in 
circles.  Sometimes  the  big  tail  would  come 
out  of  the  water  with  many  a  whirling  eddy, 
and  volleys  of  spray.  The  third  try  brought 
the  big  hook  deep  into  the  broad  back.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  hold  of  the  hind  hoof  of  a 
kicking  horse.  Water  flew  in  every  direction. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  could  never  keep  my  grip 
on  the  gaff. 

"Hold  on!  Hold  on!"  Art  bellowed, 
picking  up  another  gaff  with  his  right  hand, 
while  in  his  left  he  held  the  yanking  harpoon 
line.  Then  he,  too,  hooked  his  gaff  in  the 
broad  back.  I  could  hear  it  crunch.  With 
difficulty  he  worked  it  loose  and  drove  it  into 
the  gills.  Blood  gushed  out  and  turned  the 
water  red.  For  a  second  or  two  the  fish, 
Avhich  was  almost  as  long  as  the  dory,  was 
quiet.  We  both  gasped  for  breath.  By 
order  of  Art,  I  grabbed  a  slip-knot  out  of  the 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Reaching 
o\  er  the  side,  after  many  failures,  I  got  the 
loop  over  the  wide  tail.  As  I  hauled  the  line 
tight  the  stimned  fish  came  to.  Bang! 
Bang!  Bang!  The  powerful  body  beat 
against  the  side  of  the  dory.  Masses  of  hard, 
white  water  lashed  both  of  us.  I  ducked 
my  head  to  avoid  it,  and  hauled.  Art  be- 
labored the  fish  with  his  heavy  gaff.  The 
boat  was  rapidly  filling  with  Avater.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  sides  of  the  boat  Avould  be 
staved  in.  Then  aU  was  still.  I  opened 
my  eyes.  Art  w^as  wiping  his  face  with  his 
shirt  sleeve. 

"  Gee  !  that  fish  died  tough.  Say,  he 
gave  us  about  all  we  wanted,  eh?  But  I  had 
to  laugh  at  yer  dodging  that  water.  Here 
comes  the  schooner  to  take  the  fish  aboard." 


HOW    MRS.  JONITZA    PEPPERED    THEM 

nr^HEY  were  bandits,  twenty-eight  of 
•■■  them.  Mrs.  Jonitza's  husband  was 
telegraph  inspector  at  the  httle  Rumanian 
village  of  Rosetti.  In  the  little  house, 
inclosed  in  its  high  board  fence,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  raihoad  station,  w'as  a 
safe  containing  $600 — telephone  lents  just 
collected  by  Mr.  Jonitza.  Just  before  mid- 
night the  wife  awoke,  hearing  a  strange 
rasping  noise  in  the  room  where  the  money 
was  kept.  Then,  to  quote  her  narrative, 
as  set  forth  Ijy  Rook  Carnegie,  in  the  October 
Wide  World  Magazine: 

I  woke  my  husband.  "Andrae,  there  are 
robbers  outside,"  I  whispered. 

"Nonsense;  it's  the  rats,"  he  replied. 

But  at  that  instant  we  heard  the  somid  of 
breaking  glass.  Few  can  think  how  we  felt, 
for  we  knew,  by  their  attempting  to  break  in 
in  such  a  barefaced  manner,  that  the  robbers 
must  be  a  big  band.  We  realized,  moreover, 
what  falling  into  their  hands  would  mean — to 
be  l.>eaten  and  tortured,  if  not  killed  outright, 
for  these  miscreants  will  stick  at  nothing  to 
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force  one  to  -say  where  money  or  valujil)le8 
are. 

I  trembled  for  a  nioniont.  Tlien  one  of  the 
children  stirred,  and  all  my  fright  was  gone. 
I  thought  only  of  defending  them. 

Andrae  often  having  large  smns  of  money 
in  the  house,  and  most  people  knowing  when 
he  had  been  collecting,  had  some  time  ago 
bought  a  Mauser  carbine.  Besides  this, 
there  Avas  his  sporting-gun.  Getting  up  very 
quietly  and  slipping  on  a  few  clothes,  he  took 
down  the  Mauser,  giving  me  the  shotgun. 
We  had,  also,  an  old  Peabody-Martini,  car- 
ried by  my  father  through  the  Russo-Turkish 
AVar,  but  it  was  rusty,  and  we  had  no  car- 
tridges for  it. 

We  stole  quietly  out  by  a  door  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  house  to  where  we  had  heard 
the  bandits.  It  was  terribly  dark,  but  when 
we  had  stood  still  for  a  moment  our  eyes  got 
used  to  the  blackness.  "I  will  go  round," 
said  my  husband.  "You  go  the  other  way; 
then  neither  can  be  taken  in  the  back." 

The  telling  of  the  tale  being  interrupted, 
at  this  point,  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Jonitza, 
his  wife  allowed  him  to  take  it  up,  and  the 
rest  of  the  story  of  this  midnight  attack 
follows  in  his  words: 

I  advanced  cautiously  roimd  the  corner, 
and  there,  at  my  office  window,  I  saw  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  figures  at  work;  I  could  hear 
others  with  carts  out  in  the  road.  They  saw 
me  as  soon  as  I  saw  them. 

"Kill  him!"  cried  one.  With  the  words 
he  left  the  window  and  came  rushing  toward 
me  with  a  long  knife  in  his  hand,  tugging  at 
a  revolver  in  his  sash.  I  did  not  wait,  but, 
putting  my  carbine  to  my  shoulder,  I  fired. 

The  brigand  gave  a  yell,  leapt  high  in  the 
air,  and  dropt  for  a  moment  on  his  knees. 
Then  he  jumped  up  and  rushed  back  among 
his  fellows,  screaming.  They  all  came  on  at 
me  in  a  body,  flourishing  knives  and  blud- 
geons. I  had  no  time  to  get  in  another 
cartridge,  and  had  turned  my  weapon  to  use 
the  butt  when  my  brave  wife  rushed  to  my 
side.  I  just  saw  her  gun  go  up,  and  then — 
bang !  bang ! — she  gave  them  one  barrel  after 
the  other. 

Yells  and  groans  resounded.  Some 
danced  about  holding  their  wounds,  and  one 
dropt,  but  was  pulled  up  by  his  friends. 
Then,  like  rats,  the  whole  crowd  went  out 
over  the  high  railing. 

All  this  time,  in  my  excitement,  I  was 
fumbling  to  thrust  in  a  cartridge.  "Come 
on!"  cried  my  wife — -I  hardly  knew  her  in 
this  mood— "After  them*!" 

We  rushed  through  the  gate  to  see  the  last 
of  the  robbers  scrambling  into  a  cart,  which 
went  off  at  a  gallop  after  the  others.  I  sent 
two  more  shots  after  them,  but  whether  I 
hit  them  or  not  I  do  not  know,  as  I  was  firing 
at  sounds  only. 

Something  ridiculous  almost  always  hap- 
pens at  tragic  moments.  As  we  went  for- 
ward, trying  to  get  them  against  the  sky  for 
another  shot,  both  of  us  went  headlong  into 
a  hole  that  had  been  made  for  mixing  mortar 
in  when  our  house  was  building.  There  we 
lay,  laughing. 

As  we  climbed  out  and  went  back,  we  met 
some  of  the  station  people  coming  out  to  see 
what  the  firing  was  about.  A  nice  couple  we 
must  have  looked,  half-drest,  white  from  the 
lime,  and  with  loaded  guns  in  our  hands. 

The  brigands  had  not  attempted  to  loot 
the  station,  knowing  that  there  were  several 
men  there,  all  armed.     They  thought  to  take 
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Melba 


came    to    America 
a  week  ahead  of  time 


for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  records 
for  the  Victor. 

She  spent  the  entire  week  of 
August  20-27  in  the  Victor  lab- 
oratories at  Camden,  making  a 
series  of  records  by  our  new  and 
improved  recording  process,  and 
was  so  enthusiastic  with  the  re- 
sult that  she  made  over  her  rec- 
ords already  listed  in  the  Victor 
catalogue. 

These  new  Melba  records 
are  truly  remarkable  examples  of 
the  famous  singer's  glorious  voice 
and  conclusively  demonstrate 
the  great  progress  of  the  Victor. 

These  Melba  records  will  be 
placed  on  sale  with  all  Victor 
dealers  in  the  early  future.  In 
the  meantime  drop  in  any  store 
where  you  see  the  famous  Victor 
trade-mark  and  just  ask  to  hear 
the  Victor  or  Victor-Victrola. 
You'll  be  astonished  and  won- 
der why  you  have  waited  so 
long. 


?lioto  Copyright  Broothorn 


"I  have  tried  the  records  and  find  them 
really  wonderful  reproductions  of  my  sing- 
ing. I  feel  that  in  them  all  the  care  and 
trouble  to  which  your  experts  went  have 
found  great  reward.  My  friends  who 
have  heard  them  are  ~ 
simply  delighted 
with  them." 


WLtkdU 


Melba  makes  records 
exclusively  for  the  Victor 
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of  the  entire  wheat,  with  its  rich,  nut-like 

sweetness.     Easily  digested.     A  boon 

to  travelers.      One  of  the   twenty 

Educator  Crackers. 

The  hrst  dealers  in  town  sell  them.   Write 
for  catalogue  describing  the  full  list. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOD  CO. 
Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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Clean  When  You  Remove 

the  Cap  toWrite-Because 

of  the  Lucky  Curve 


The 
Clean! 


LUCMY 
CURVE 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


The  ink  accidents  characteristic  of  ordinary 
fountain  pens  do  not  happen  with  the 
Parker,  because  the  Parker  has  a  curvea 
ink  feed  instead  of  the  strnlght  ink  feed 
common  to  all  other  fountain  pens.  Straight 
ink  feeds  retain  ink  after  you  return  the 
pen  to  your  pocket  until  air,  expanded  in 
the  reservoir  by  ihe  heat  of  the  body,  forces 
it  out  into  the  cap.  where  you  find  it  ready 
to  ink  iineers  and  soil  linen.  But  the 
nirvetl  ink  feed— the  liuck.v  Curve— Is 
seir-drniiilntr.  No  ink  in  the  ink  feed- 
none  can  be  forced  into  the  cap.  The 
Parker  is  cleanly  because  of  the  Lucky 
Curve.  Froin$1.50up,  according  to  size  and 
ornamentation.  Made  in  Standard,  Lucky 
Curve,  Self-filling.  Jointless  and  Safety 
styles.    Catalog  free. 

The  Parker  Jack  Knife  Safetu  Fountain 
Pen  can  be  carried  fiat  in  your  vest  or 
pants  pocket  without  danger  of  leaking. 

TEN    DAYS'     TEST    TRIAL 

If  the  Parker  you  buy  does  not  come  up  to 
my  recommendation,  the  dealer  will  refund 
your  money. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

Oeo.  8.  Parker,  Pre.'ii. 
142  MiUSU   -    JanesvUle.Wls. 


French,    German,  Spanish,   ItaHan 


Can  ho  Icariifd  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly. 
St  sjiaro  iiioinciits.  in  your  own  lioine.  You 
hear  the  livin?  voice  of  a  native  professor  pro- 
nounce each  \vor<l  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly 
short  time  you  can  speak  a  new  lanj^ua^e  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  with 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingnistry 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Testimonials 

The  Language-Phone  Method 
802  Metropolis  Bide,  New  York. 


Red  Cedar  Chest  Is  a  Fine  Xmas  Gift 

Tliii  rhcst  is  of  de- 
lilthtfiilly  fragrant 
Southern  Red  Cedar. 
Proterts  furs  and 
otiior  cloth  ini:aKai>ist 
moths.  No  camphor 
required.  Is  dust- 
and-d  a  in  p-p  roof. 
Saves  cold  storagn 
expenses.  V  B  K  Y 
ROOMY.  4  ft.  lonK:  2 
ft.    wide;  2  ft.  high  . 

Two  big  drawers.      A  very  mainiflcont  chest.    Hand 
polished.    Wide   copper    hands.    Useful   XMAS    gift, 
Many  styles.  Wo  nrepay  freight  and  sell  DIRKCT  from    factory   t" 
home.    No  dealer  s  profit.  Free  catalog  "I."  shows  styles  and  prices 
PIF.IIJIONT  KEU  CKDAK  «!IIEST  CO.,    Kept.  loe.  StatesTllle,  N.  C. 


US  alone,  and  no  doubt  it  was  our  sudden 
attack  that  upset  their  courage. 

I  telephoned  for  the  gendarmes,  and  next 
morning  they  came  early.  Then,  and  only 
then,  we  found  the  man  %vho  had  first  come 
for  tne  lying  deati  behind  the  house.  My 
bullet  had  gone  completely  through  him, 
cut  the  post  at  the  corner  of  the  liouse,  and, 
I  believe,  wounded  at  least  one  of  the  others. 

Following  the  cart  tracks,  the  gendarmes 
finally  ran  the  brigands  to  earth,  and  ten  were 
actually  captured.  Most  of  these,  declared 
the  proud  husband,  "were  discovered  by 
having  been  peppered  by  my  good  wife  with 
the  shotgim."  To  quote  once  more  the 
Rosetti  telegraph  inspector: 

Under  examination  they  said  that  several 
of  the  band  had  guns  and  revolvers,  but — 
expecting  no  defense,  much  less  an  attack, 
from  the  house — the  men  with  the  arms 
remained  outside,  by  the  carts.  They  num- 
bered twenty-eight  in  all.  When  my  wife 
came  suddenly  round  the  house  and  fired 
the  two  shots  they  magnified  her  into  a  lot 
of  people,  and  to  this  we  must  attribute  our 
escape — that,  and  her  courage. 


POLICING  MEXICO  CITY  AT  NIGHT 

T^O  THOSE  who  watch  with  interest  the 
■*•  struggles  of  American  municipalities 
over  the  police  problem,  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  may 
offer  some  suggestions.  It  refers  to  the  police 
system  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  it  is 
reported  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory: 

Each  policeman  on  night  duty  starts  out 
with  a  lighted  lantern.  He  places  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  at  the  point  nearest  to 
the  center  of  his  beat  where  two  streets  inter- 
sect. He  is  forbidden  to  move  out  of  sight 
of  the  lantern.  If  one  requires  the  services 
of  a  policeman,  a  glance  up  or  down  the  street 
will  show  the  gleam  of  a  lantern.  The  police- 
man is  always  near-by.  Encouragement  to 
strict  attention  to  duty  is  provided  by  a 
standing  rcAvard  of  $5  to  any  one  who  will 
bring  a  policeman's  lantern  to  a  station- 
house.  The  officer  who  loses  his  lantern  is 
mulcted  $5,  and  otherwise  disciplined  to 
teach  him  to  pay  closer  attention  to  business. 
Each  policeman  is  required  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  persons  living  on  his  beat,  and  he  is 
held  accountable  for  failure  to  report  a  case 
of  illness.  Mounted  police  patrol  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  At  brief  intervals  through 
the  night  every  policeman  sounds  a  whistle, 
which  must  be  replied  to  by  the  man  on  the 
next  beat.  If  no  response  is  forthcoming, 
the  roundsman  or  another  policeman  goes 
to  see  why  the  signal  is  not  returned. 


Some  Babu  English. — A  Bombay  magazine, 
Indian  Education,  gives  some  fresh  specimens 
of  Babu  English.  Of  one  schoolmaster  a 
pupil  wrote  this  description:  "He  was  a 
stern-faced  peddlegog."  Another  WTiter  says 
that  a  certain  official,  "  a  nice  majestic  gentle- 
man, inhabits  a  most  pompous  bungalow." 
An  essay  on  "The  Town  in  which  I  I>ive" 
clo-ses:  "And  we  bewholed  the  hole  pher- 
mament  of  heavens  and  stars  and  the  school 
sticking  reflected  upside  down  in  the  pond 
errected  by  our  worthy  Collector." — Troy 
Times. 


RUBBER  BUTTON 

Hose  Supporter 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

is  easy,  safe  and  eco- 
nomical; allows  the 
utmost  freedom  of 
movement  and  is 
readily  attached. 
It    interests   chil- 
dren in  dressing 
themselves. 

All  genuine 
have  the 
Molded 
Rubber  Button, 
and  Velvet  Grip  _ 

is  stamped  on  the  loops. 

Sample  pair,  children's  size 
(give  age),  mailed  on  receipt 
of  16  cents. 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY.  Boston,  U.S. A. 


Perfect  Comfort  for  Man  and  Horae 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  countries, 
invented  thirty  years  ago  and  improved 
every  year  since ;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 
lady  rider  and  a  scientific  fit  for  the  mount. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free — describing  the 
several  styles  of  Whitman  Saddles  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur,''^ 
The  Mthlbach  Saddle  Co.  104  Cli«mber«  St..  New  York  City 


110 -YEAR    DESK    CALENDAR 

The  onl^  praetieable  a<Uustnl>le  euleitdar  for  Ottlee,  Library 
Den  or  Parlur 

Shows  any  entire  month,  from  1810  to  1920,  making  it  an 
acceptable  Gift,  Souvenir  or  Favor  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  Tells  the  day  you  were  bom  or  on  which  any  event 
occurred  or  on  which  notes  and  obligations  fall  due.  Inval- 
uable to  Bankers,  Lawyers  and  All  Basinesa  Men.  Everyone 
wants  it  at  si^ht.  Leatherette,  60c.;  Leather,  Jl.OO;  Brass, 
;J1. 25— postpaid. 

Anotlitr  liandsonie  present  is  a  Deak  Clock  in  Braaa  Paper- 
weight. Guaraiit.'pcl  (stem  wind  and  set).  Price  t2. 50.  Illua. 
Descriptive  Cirfidar  of  High  Class  Desk  Specialities  on  Kt- 
guest.    A.  W.  HATCH,  46  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 


You  axe  of  course 
familiar   with   our    ceiebrate< 
■/  Underwear.    Are  you  also  ac- 
II  quainted  with  our  splendid  lines 
11  of  Specialties  ? — Polo  Coats,  Auto 
II  Coals,  Auto  and   Steamer  Rugs 
Knitted  Jackets,   Sleeping  Bags, 
etc.      Absolutely    the    finest 
goods  in  the  market. 

Descriptive  Catalugue    and  Illus- 
trated Circulars  niailedon  request 
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Phila.,  l&IUrhFhtiMit  St.     Clileagi.:  X'i  Slate  St. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Kindness  to  Animals. — "Remove  the  sting 
of  a  wasp  or  bee  with  a  watch  key,  pressing 
the  place  with  it;  then  nil)  the  sting  with  a 
shce  of  raw  onion,  moist  tobacco,  or  a  damp 
blue  bag." — Daih)  Mirror.  Press  gently, 
dry,  dust  with  i)oracic  powder,  and  return  it 
to  the  bee  (or  wasp). — Punch. 


The  Safest  Answer. — A  mother  of  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom  had  recently  married, 
cornered  an  eligible  young  man  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. "And  which  of  my  girls  do  you 
most  admire,  might  I  ask?"  "The  married 
one,"  was  the  prompt  reply. — London  Daily 
News, 


In  the  Same  Boat. — "Who  is  that  man  at 
the  next  table  with  that  downcast,  sad,  re- 
signed expression?"  asked  the  guest  at  the 
club. 

"I  don't  recall  his  name,"  replied  the  host, 
"  but  he  is  either  a  Republican  or  married  to 
a  suffragette;  one  can  hardly  tell  them  apart 
nowadays. ' ' — Life. 


A  Rural  Industry. — "  What  you  want  to  do 
is  to  have  that  mud  hole  in  the  road  fixt," 
said  the  visitor. 

"That  goes  to  show,"  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel,  "how  little  you  reformers  understand 
local  conditions.  I've  purty  nigh  paid  off  a 
mortgage  with  the  money  I  made  haulin' 
automobiles  out  o'  that  mud  hole." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Like  Good  Indians. — When  Professor  Wen- 
dell of  Harvard  entered  upon  his  Sabbatical 
year,  he  remained  in  Cambridge  some  weeks 
after  his  leave  of  absence  began  and  persisted 
in  taking  part  in  the  departmental  meeting. 
The  head  of  the  department  protested. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "you  are  officially  absent, 
you  are  non  est." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  replied  Professor  Wendell, 
" a,non  est  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God." — 
Success. 


Gone,  but  Not  Forgotten. — Lady  Customer 
(in  furniture  shop) — ^"What  has  become  of 
those  lovely  sideboards  you  had  when  I  was 
last  here?  " 

Salksm.a-n  (smirking) — "I  shaved  'em  off, 
madam." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Comforter. — He  was  very  bashful  and 
she  tried  to'make  it  easy  for  him.  They  were 
driving  along  the  seashore  and  she  became 
silent  for  a  time. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I  feel  blue,"  she  replied.  "Nobody 
lov&s  me,  and  my  hands  are  cold." 

"You  should  not  say  that,"  was  his  word 
of  consolation,  "for  God  loves  you,  and  your 
mother  loves  you,  and  you  can  sit  on  your 
hands. ' ' — Success . 


Love  and  the  Laundry. — "  The  only  thing  I 
find  to  say  against  you  is  that  your  washing 
bill  is  far  too  extravagant.  Last  week  you 
had  six  blouses  in  the  wash.  Why,  Jane,  my 
own  daughter  never  sends  more  than  two!" 

"Ah,  that  may  be,  mum,"  replied  Jane, 
"  but  I  'ave  to !  Your  daughter's  sweetheart 
is  a  bank  clerk,  while  my  young  man  is  a 
chimney-sweep.  It  makes  a  difference, 
mum."— Tit-Bits. 


mmmfnimim 


You  can't  judj^e  a  mattress  by  its  lickini^  any  more  than 
you  can  judge  a  man  by  his  clothes.  'I'o  buy  a  mattress 
intelligefttly  you  must  see  the  inside,  for  the  quality  of  a 
mattress  depends  first  upon  the  quality  of  cotton-felt  used. 
We  are  proud  of  what  goes  into  a  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress 
and  that  is  why  we  provide  a  laced  opening  to  let  you  see  it 
before  you  buy.  And  remember  that  we  put  our  lal>el, 
bearing  our  name  and  the  grade,  on  every  genuine  Stearns  & 
Foster  Mattress  as  advertised.     Don't  be  deceived.     If  your 

dealer  can't  supply  you,  write 
us,  and  we  will  fill  your  order, 
express  prepaid. 

We  allow  every  purcha.ser  of 
a  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress  to 
try  it  for  6o  nights.  If  after  that 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
your  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded. 

THE  STEARNS  &  FOSTER 
COMPANY 

Department  J-6  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


PAPER  FASTENER 

Holds   top,    bottom  and 
middle  papers  with  un- 
failing security — yet  is 
easily  detached. 

Five  Sizes 
Free  Samples  on  Request 

The  DeLong  Hook  &  Eye  Co. 

Philadelphia 


&V 


U.  S.  CAVALRY 
—  OFFICERS*  SABER.  $1.30  — 

Used  ia  Civil  War;  a  valuable  memento  of  that  historic 
struggle.  'Nothing  more  appropriate  for  a  den  decoration. 
Length  of  polished  blade  36^^  inches,  from  hilt  to  point 
Bronze  3  guard  wrapped  handle:  weight,  about  4  pounds, 
with  nickled  steel  Scabbard.  Our  sacrifice  price  $1.50 
Catalog  illustrating  hundreds  of  governinent  bargains  free. 

Cal  Hlrsch  &  Sons.  D.  S.  DepL.  127  SL  Lonis.  Ho. 


If  you  can  Wind  a 
Watch  you  can  Sharpen 
Safety  Razor  Blades 
like  this,  satisfactorily. 
No  expensive  or 
complicated  device  necessary. 
]  Mail  postal  with,  address  for  tarticulars 

IDEAL  HOLDER  CO. 

Box  16,   Canton,  Obio 


OUR"   chief    concern    with 

Winter     Underwear     is 

Comfort — Warmth — D  u  r  a  b  i  11 1  y. 

These  essentials  are  combined   in 


Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

LAMBSDOWN    is    com- 

fortable  because  its  soft  fleece  is  grate- 
ful to  the  skin — because  it  is  elastic, 
fits  smoothly  and  easily. 

Warm,  because  its  thick  fleece 
protects  the  body  from  cold  and 
draughts — it  keeps  the  body  dry  and 
promotes  good  health.  The  fleece 
cannot  wash  away,  mat  or  knot. 

MADE  FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS 

In  separate  garments  and  union  suits, 

50c.,  75c.  and  up.      At  your  dealer's. 

Write     for    Bodyg'ard     Underwear 

Book  No.  31. 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Bodygard  Underwear  —  including 
V(  Ilastic,  Twolayr  and  Springtex.  Look  for  the 
Bfidygard  Shield  when  buying  underwear.  It 
IS  your  safeguard. 


\ 
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For  the  First  Time  Copies  of 

Paintings  of  Old  Masters 

From  all  the  Greatest  Galleries  of  the  World 
are  accessible  to  Private  Collectors  for  a 
price,   and   in   a   way  never  before  possible. 

"Painting  Proofs"  of  the  most  celebrated 
paintings  are  reproduced  by  a  new  and  revolu- 
tionary ]>liotogniphic  process  tiiat  preserves  all 
the  richness  and  mellowness  of  color,  and  texture 
and  tone  of  the  original.  Executed  on  linen 
canvas,  mounted  on  stretchers  and  varnished. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  original  are  the 
most  enthusiastic  in  admiration  of  this  triumph 
of  facsimile  reproduction.  They  are  well 
named  "  Painting  Proofs. " 


THE  AGK  OF  INNOCENCE,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  B-1732.  D-1792 

This  best  loved  subject  of  the  early  English 
school  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  seven  old  masters 
representative  of  the  seevn  great  schools  of  Eu- 
rope, all  unpurchasable  for  any  amount  of  money. 

These  reproductions  are  being  endorsed  and 
adopted  by  the  leading  art  schools  and  muse- 
ums of  the  world. 

"The  Age  of  Innocence,"  now  ready  for  de- 
livery, measures  25x30  inches  (the  exact  size  of 
the  original),  and  the  price  is  $40.00.  The 
edition  is  limited;  a  large  proportion  has  been 
subcribed  for  already. 

SENT  FREE  npon  request  Book  A,  illustrating  the  seven  old 
masters  and  describing  the  collection.  For  loc.  addi- 
tional an  exact  miniature  reproduction  of  "  The  Age 
of  Innocence,"  6  x  7J  inches,  will  be  sent  while  the 
edition  lasts.  Schools,  libraries  and  museums,  write 
for  special  educational  offer. 

"  Painting  Proofs  '*  are  for  sale  tjy  one  best  dealer  in  large  cities 
or  order  direct. 

rh,..„„  i  W.  Scott  Thurber 
(.nicago  ^  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
St.  Louis— F.  D.  Hcaly 
Indianapolis — H.  Lieber  Co. 
Milwaultee — F.  H.  Bresler  Co. 
Minneapolis — Beard  Art  Gal'ries 
St.  Paul — Stevens  Art  Store 
Omaha— H.  P.  Whitmore 
Lincoln — Nebraslia  Picture  Co. 
Kansas  City — Findlay  Art  Co. 


New  York— M.  Knocdler  &  Co. 
Philadelphia — Rosenbach  Co. 
Riston- Doll  &  Richards 
Washinfrt»»n — S.  ,J.  Venahlc 
Pittsbur;.'h — Wunderlcy  Bros. 
Cleveland- Korncr  k  Wood  Co 
Cin'ti — A.  B.  Closson.  Jr.,  Co, 
Detroit— Geo.  R.  Anscll  &  Co. 
Toledo — .Superior  Art  Shop 


BROWN-ROBERTSON    COMPANY 

New  York,  23  Union  Square        Chicago,  810  Fine  Arts  Boilding 


LL 
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TYPEWRITERS  «iV 

Alt  the  STan(i.ird  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any* 
where  at  "^to  ^  M'f'r'l  Pri<(e»,  allowini!  itvntal 
to  Apply  on  Prii^e.  Shipped  with  privilege  of 
eiKniinntion.    ti*"Write  lor  Illuiitrnted  Catalog  V. 

Typewriter  £mparlum,8^-01  Lake  8t.,Chi«age 


e 


lOriRST     MORTGAGE     BONDS 

>^ Secured  by  N.  W  .  h  urin  Lands,  8100,  S.iOO 
i^and  mooo  denominations;  6%  payabl 
Berai-unimall.v  .  First  mo  rt(;H(fcs  depot 
itc'd  with  Trust  Co.     Sond  f or  hookletJ 

WESTERN  MORTGAGE  SECURITIES  CO. 
217  Andrua  lildg.       .Miiiiieapolis,  Minn. 


Id 

1.  ^^^ 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


^^no"'"'  "  ^^"'S  TIP  TOP  DUPLICA- 
TOR, that  ideal  assistant,  always  r.a.lv 
lo  <iuicl(ly  malic  100  Copies  fiom  l'<ii'- 
"•nltiri  and    ISO    Copies    from    Type- 
written Original.  CniiiplelcDuplicatcr. 
cap^si/.eonIyc,,sts«"  .')0hss3;)-  flJC 
.'«>  discmint.?.".. 00  net  butvye  «P«' 
don't  want  your  money  until  s;itis- 
flcd  that  it  is  all  rieht.'if  interested 
write  to  send  it  on  Ten  Days 'Trial 
Pelli  P.  Dans  Duplicator  Co.,  Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


Takes  Two. — The  editor  Avfote:  "Dear 
Madame:  Ihe  verse.5  entitled  'The  Ki.ss'  are 
very  clever.  Can  you  assure  me  that  they 
are  original?" 

The  authoress  answered:  "  Sir:  Not  quite. 
'The  Kiss'  was  a  collaboration." — Cleveland 
Leader. 


The  Fool  and  His  Money. — "  Wrong  ideas  of 
life,  has  he?" 

"Yes.  He  thinks  a  five-dollar  bill  was 
made  to  be  changed." — Harper's  Bazar. 


He  Knew. — A  certain  jurist  W'as  an  enthu- 
siastic golfer.  Once  he  had  occasion  to 
interrogate,  in  a  criminal  suit,  a  boy  witness 
from  Bala. 

"Now,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "are  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  significance 
of  an  oath?" 

The  boy,  raising  his  brows  in  surprize, 
answered : 

"Of  course  I  am,  .sir.  Don't  I  caddy  for 
you  at  the  Country  Club?" — Success. 


No  Risk. — ■"  Susannah,"  asked  the  preacher, 
when  it  came  her  turn  to  answer  the  usual 
question  in  such  cases,  "do  you  take  this 
man  to  be  j'our  wedded  husband,  for  l^etter 
or  for  worse " 

"Jes'  as  he  is,  pahson,"  she  interrupted, 
"jes'  as  he  is.  Ef  he  gits  any  bettah  Ah'll 
know  de  good  Lawd's  gwine  to  take  'im; 
an'  ef  he  gets  any  wusser,  w'y,  Ah'll  tend  to 
'im  myself." — Youth's  Companion. 


Getting  Ready. — "Your  father  ain't  a  real 
doctor,  yet." 

"Yes  he  is." 

"Nope.     He's  just  practising  medicine." 
— Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Self-Made. — N.  Read — "  How  you  stutter ! 
Did  you  ever  go  to  a  stammering  school?" 

J.  Terry — "N-n-no,  sir.  I  d-d-do  this 
n-naturally." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Practical  Romance.— Stjclla — "  A\liy  did 
you  elope  in  an  airship?" 

Bell.\ — "Because  father  is  too  fat  to  fly." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 


Humiliating. — "And  so,  Miss  Alma,  you 
reject  me!  Well,  to  humble  your  pride  a 
little,  I'll  tell  you  that  you  are  by  no  means 
the  first."— Fliegende  Blaetier. 


TEA  FOR   THE   SICK. 

When  the  doctor  dictates  the  diet  for  the 
sick  or  convalescent,  it's  tea  and  toast,  not 
coffee  or  cocoa  and  toast  that  he  specifies. 
Tea  does  not  tax  the  nerves  or  stomach  as 
does  coffee.  It  is  a  food  as  well  as  a  mild 
stimulant,  and  the  cup  of  tea  has  even  more 
food  value  than  the  toast  that  generally  ac- 
companies it. 

If  well  people  would  use  tea  in  preference 
to  other  manufactured  beverages,  there 
would  be  less  of  the  stomach  and  nerve 
"troubles"  which  require  the  doctor's  regu- 
lation of  the  diet. 

A  cup  of  "Sala<la"  Ceylon  Tea  is  the 
best  introduction  to  this  best  of  all  bever- 
ages, because  "Salada"  is  the  best  tea  at 
its  best. 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  "Salada," 
send  ten  cents  for  a  trial  package  which 
makes  forty  cups. 

Our  booklet  "The  Storv  of  the  Tea  Plant" 
sent  free.  Address  "Salada"  Tea  Co.,  198 
West  Broadway,  New  York. 


JERSEY 

MILK 

14%  SOLIDS 


Which  • 
Glass  of 
Milk  Are" 
You 


Drinking? 


ORDINARY 

MILK 
11%  SOLIDS 


Save  one-fourth  of  your  milk  bill  by 
getting  Jersey  milk.  The  milk  of  ordin- 
ary cows,  of  large,  coarse,  beefy  cows, 
is  only  three-fourths  as  rich  in  tissue- 
building  proteid  and  energy  -  making 
properties  as 

Jersey  Milk 

Best  for  Children  and  Grown-ups 

Why  buy  thin  milk  ?  Surely  you  don't 
want  to  pay  for  water  !  Buy  rich,  nutri- 
tious Jersey  milk  instead.  It's  best  and 
most  economical. 

Ask  your  milkman  to  supply  you  with 
Jersey  milk. 

Suburbanites  who  want  to  keep  a  cow 
should  investigate  the  Jersey— she  gives 
the  richest  milk  at  the  lowest  feed  cost. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
8  W.  17lh  St..  New  York 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


Safest  investments 
known.    Yielding  from 


4%  to  6%    ''"■■''^''"- 


Circular. 


ULEN,  SUTHERLIN  &  CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


Types  From  City  Streets 

By  Hutchins  Hapgood,  with  eight  full- 
page  drawings  by  Glenn  O.  Coleman.  i2mo, 
cloth.     Price  $1.50,  uel;  by  mail,  $1.55. 

Mr.  Hapgood,  who  will  be  well  remembered  as 
the  author  of  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto  "  (of 
which  a  new  edition  has  just  appearea), 
has  undertaken  in  this  volume  to  present  a 
record  of  his  actual  experience  in  observing  un- 
usual phases  of  life  in  the  underworld  of  New 
York.  He  has  aimed  not  so  much  to  picture 
the  squalid  side  of  that  life  as  its  charm. 
Among  the  types  selected  are  not  only  Bowery 
boys,  criminals,  small  politicians,  "spieler" 
girls,  and  Bowery  "  cruisers  "  but  Bohemians 
of  the  higher  type,  men-about-town,  artists,  etc, 
"It  is  a  very  real  book  and  extremely  interest- 
ing."— Lincoln  Steffens. 

FUNK  &   W  AG  N  ALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


"THE  LURE  OF 
I         THE  CITY" 

A  volume  of  stirring  addresses  by  one  of  New 
York's  most  noted  preachers.  Dr.  David  James 
Burrell,  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church.    lamo, 
cloth,  $i,oo  net.     By  mail,  $i.io. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  44-60  E.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 


New  and  Revised  Edition 

History  of  SOCIALISM 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  complete  account  of  the  origin  development,  nnd 
present  sttttua  of  socialistic  movements  throunliout 
the  United  States.  indispensBblo  to  im  intelligent  Hp- 

grecintion   of   socialism  as  it  exists  in  this  country, 
y  MOREIS  HiLLQDIT. 

Tho  Sprlnjrdfld  Ropubllfan  :  "It  is  a  rienr  nnd  well-ordered 
coini>eluimni  oCwhnthaa  bfen  heretofore  ecuUered  nnd  volumin- 
ous liter;itiire  on  the  subject  of  communiHtic  experimenl9  io 
Ainerirn.     ,     .     .     It  is  a  serious  and  importiint  work." 

IZmo,  eloth,  871  pn^et,  $160 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 
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Suits  and  Suits. — "Don't  grumble  over  the 
lenfith  of  your  law-suit,  Alice,  you're  sure 
to  win  it." 

"But  unless  it  ends  soon  I  can't  fascinate 
the  jury  with  a  new  costume  every  day."— 
Fliegende  Blactler. 


The  Daily  Grind. — Ethel  (who  is  taking 
piano  lessons,  to  organ-grinder) — "How 
many  hours  a  day  do  you  have  to  practise?" 
—Life. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

September  23. — Thirty  deaths  and  fifty  cases  of 
cholera  are  reported  from  Naples. 

September  24. — The  National  Council  of  Persia 
elect  Nasir-el-Mulk  Regent  to  succeed  the  late 
Azad-ul-Mulk. 

September  27. — Over  100  persons  are  injured  in 
an  attack  made  by  the  police  upon  the  rioting 
coal  strikers  in  Berlin. 
George  Chavez,  who  made  the  first  aeroplane 
flight  over  the  Alps  on  September  23,  dies  of 
injuries  received  upon  landing  at  Dpmo  d'Os- 
sola,  Italy.  ■  } '  .,.       . 

September  28. — Dr.  Manuel  Cond'ra  is  elected 
President  of  Paraguay. 

September  29. — Sir  Thomas  Vesey  Strong  is 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Domestic 

September  22. — .John  E.  Gillman,  of  Boston,  is 
elected  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  at  the  Atlantic  City  encamp- 
ment. 

September    23. — Gen.    Charles    R.    Bray  ton,    the 
blind  "boss"  of  the  Rhode  Island  Republicans, 
dies  in  Providence. 
Sixteen  persons  are  killed  in  a  Rock  Island  rail- 
road wreck  near  Clayton,  Kan. 

September  24. — The  Sultan  of  Sulu  arrives  in 
New  York. 

September  26. — President  Taft  and  his  cabinet 
meet  at  the  White  House  for  an  important 
three  days'  session. 

September  27. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  defeats 
Vice-President  Sherman  for  temporary  Chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Saratoga  by  a  vote  of  568  to  443. 
President  Taft  announces  that  all  assistant  post- 
masters will  be  put  under  Civil  Service  rules. 

September  28. — The  New  York  State  Republican 
Convention  nominate  Henry  L.  Stimson  for 
Governor  and  adopt  a  platform  indorsing  the 
Taft  administration,  the  record  of  Governor 
Hughes,  and  direct  nominations. 

September  29. — Walter  Brookins,  in  a  Wright 
aeroplane,  flies  192^  miles  from  Chicago  to 
Springfield,  111.,  making  one  continuous  flight 
of  88  miles. 
The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Rhode 
Island  nominates  Lewis  A.  Waterman  for 
Governor. 

Recent  Census  Returns. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Cambridge,  Mass.  . 
Chelsea,  Mass  .... 

Dubuque,  la 

Easton,  Penn 

Everett,  Mass  .... 
Fall  River,  Mass  . 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  . 
Haverhill,  Mass    .  . 

Joplin,  Mo 

Lancaster,  Penn. .  . 
Lawrence,  Mass.  .  . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Meriden,  Conn.  .  .  . 
New  Bedford,  Mass 
Newcastle,  Penn. . . 
Newton,  Mass..  . 
Norfolk,  Va.  ... 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  .  .  . 
Portsmouth,  Va.  . 
Quincey,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Richmond,  Va.  .  .  . 

Salem,  Mass 

Savannah,  Ga 

Somerville,  Mass.  . 
Springfield,  Mass.  . 

Springfield,  Mo 

Taunton,  Mass.    . . 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Waltham,  Mass    .  . 
York,  Penn 


Population. 


1910. 


558, 

104, 

32, 

3s: 

28, 
33 

119 
73 
44 
32 
47 
85 
89 
44 
27 
96 
36 
39 
67 
33 
33 
32 

127 
43 
65 
77 
88 
35 
34 
58, 
27, 

44: 


485 
839 
452 
494 
523 
484 
295 
312 
115 
073 
227 
892 
336 
404 
265 
652 
,280 
,806 
,452 
,062 
,190 
,642 
628 
697 
064 
236 
926 
201 
259 
157 
834 
750 


1900. 


508,957 
91,886 
34,072 
36,297 
25,238 
24,336 

104,863 
26,688 
37,175 
26,023 
41,459 
62,559 
68,513 
33,664 
24,296 
62,442 
28,339 
33,587 
46,624 
28,284 
17,427 
23,899 
85,050 
35,956 
54,244 
61,643 
62,059 
23,267 
31,036 
36,673 
23,481 
33,708 


Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 


9. 

14. 

—4. 

6, 


13.0 


37. G 
13.8 
174.7 
18.7 
23.2 
13.9 
37.3 
30.4 
31.9 
12.2 
54.  S 
28.0 
18.5 
44.7 
16.9 
90.5 
36.6 
50.1 
21.5 
19.9 
25.3 
43.3 
51.3 
10.4 
58.6 
18.5 
32.8 


"Take  it 
from  me, 
I  know!" 


"Believe  me, 

here's  some  pipe  smoking.    ^. 

"Take  it  dead  straight,    f 
you    fellows    with    stung 
tongues — and  listen,  you  who  are  pipe-shy  : 

"Prince  Albert  cant  bite  your  tongue.  That  isn't  the  old 
ditty  hooked  up  to  a  new  melody.     But  it's  facts — facts  ! 

Prince  Albert 

is  'second  sight'  in  the  tobacco  line — absolutely  the  goods! 
It  just  gingers  you  into  enjoying  a  pipe  all  over  again. 

■'And  say,  men,  it's  real  tobacco  !  There's  class  to  it — 
bang  up  from  the  first  draw  down  to  the  sweetest  heel  you 
ever  pulled  on  next  morning. 

"It's  the  best  flavored  smoke,  the 
coolest  smoke,  holds  its  fire  closer  and 
burns  longer  than  any  tobacco  you  ever 
did  get  next  to,  believe  me !  '' 


Listen.  Prince  Albert  is  made  by  a  special 
process  controlled  exclusively  by  us.  There 
can  be  no  substitute  or  "near-like-it,"  be- 
cause no  other  tobacco  can  be  made  like  P.  A. 

Sold  almost  everywhere  these  days.     But  if  you 
can't  connect  send  8  cents  for  our  introductory  tin. 

(This  offer  applies  only  in  tlie  United  States.) 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


@j®jja^®--j&,^jf-^ 


not    as  lvi)ipsfnti' 
J.  II.  BASSETT  & 


i^V     ADD  OR  SUBTRACT— QUICK  ! 

TliL'  Hassrtt  $1  Adder  insures  rapid 
and  accurate  calculations  in  addi- 
tion and  subtraction.     An  invalu- 
able   aid  to    every    business  man. 
Simple    to    operate.      Capacity 
S999.999.99       Durably    made. 
Quickly  resets  to  zero.     Sent  pre- 
SS0       paid  for  $1,00.    Money  returned  if 
Bi;ind  new  offer  to  agents. 
(O.,  De)>i.   i'2,  5921   ludlana  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

HAND-SEWED    CU/^ETC 

PROCESS     onv/bO 

MEN'S  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  &  $5.00 
WOMEN'S  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4,    "        ^ 
BOYS'  $2.00,  $2.50  and  $3.00 

THE  STANDARD         // 

FOR    30    YEARS 
They  areabsolutely  the  most 
popular  and  best  shoes  for 
the  price  in  America.  They 
are  the  leaders  everywhere   , 
becausetheyhold  their  shape, 
fit  better,    look    better  and 
wear  longerthan  other  makes. 
They  are  positively  the  most 
economical  shoes  for  you  to  buy. 
W.  L.  Douglas  name   and  the  retalFpnce  are 
stamped  on  the  bottom  —  value   guaranteed. 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE!  Ifyourdealer 
cannot  supply  you  write  for  Mail  Order  Catalog. 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  171  Spark  St..  Brockton.  M^ 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Substitutes 


Where  Money  Earns  Most 

Invest  in  the  West  where  highest  , 
interest  is  paid.  Idaho  is  developing 
along  solid,  s  ubst  ant  ia  1  lines  more 
I  rapidly  than  any  other  section.  Our 
opportunities  for  lending  money  pro- 
fitably are  unsurpassed. 

We  Pay  5%,  6%,  or  7% 

on  our  class  "  C  "  Savings  Certificates, 
according  to  length  of  time  savings 
remain  with  us. 

Any  Amounts,  $25  to  $5,000 

'Withdrawal  accommodations verj-  liberal. 
We  invite  your  patronage.  Invpstipate  our 
plan  insuring  absolute  security  for  your 
savinefa.     Address  inquiry  today,  ^1) 

Union  Siivini;s  Uulltlint;  A,  Trust  Co. 
Deparlment  It  1107  llaln  i^t.,  Rui§e.  Idaho 


I 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Kennel  Dir'ectoru 


COLLIES 


SnnnTbrae  Kennels,  Registered 

Collie  dogs  the  highest  quality  obtainable  at 

the  lowest  prices  possible,  is  our  motto. 

F.  R.  CLARK,  Bloomington,  111. 

COLLIES  AT  A  BARGAIN.— Fine  pup- 
pies, highest  qualir/  brood  bitches  and  stud 
dogs  must  go  quickly.  All  finely  bred. 
GLEN  TANA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Box 
2222,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Don't  Buy  a  Collie  ^^^^'^^ll 

and    prices!  !       State    plainly    your  wants. 

HALL'S  COLLIE  KENNELS     (Reg.  A.K.  C.) 
2457  North  Penn  St.     Indianapolis     laiiana 

Collies — Springdale  Stud's  Ch.  O.  Artist  and 
Imp.  O.  Sample  (known  as  ' '  The  best  worker 
on  sheep  in  Eng.")  guarantee  the  quality. 
Savage  the  price.  Pups,  brood  bitches  and 
stud  dogs.    P.  L.  SAVAGE,  St.  Charles,  111. 

ENGLISH    BULLS 

ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPPIES 

0£  the  highest  breeding,  typical  individuals, 
sound  and  healthy,  $2,100. 
Lei*liman  Kenneb,  Roate  2,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

aire:dale:s 

FOR  SALE— Airedale  Terrier  Puppies. 
Extra  Good  Ones  from  champion  lineage. 
Two  male  and  two  female  five  months  old. 
Prices  right.  LINN  BROS.  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  South  Zanesville,  O. 

BEAGLES 

FOB  S.*LK— Well-trained  Beagles,  Rab- 
bit Dogs,  Fox  Hounds  Deer  Bear,  Coon 
Hounds,  Bird  Dogs,  Pet  Dogs.  Pigeons,  Rab- 
bits, Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs.  10  cts.  40 page  cat- 
alogue.  BROWN'S  KENNELS,  York,  Pa. 


POINTERS  AND  SETTERS 

D_;_x_-,_  .—-.J  We  have  several  for 
fOinterS  ana  ^i^  that  are  most 
SettCTS  thoi^oughly  trained  on  such 
game  as  Quail,  Grouse,  etc. 
They  are  high  class  shootmg  dogs  and  know 
their  business  in  the  field.  Can  furnish  either 
dog  or  bitch. 

Address:    KENNEL 
1222  Race  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PAIR  TRAINED  SETTERS— Two  sea- 
sons' experience,  staunch,  fine  nose,  good 
workers,  retrieve,  75  dollars  each.  .Setters 
and  Pointers,  country  raised,  1  year  old,  reli- 
able old  Virginia  strain  of  gentleman's  field 
dogs,  20  to  40  dollars  each.  T.  G.  Herring, 
Bridgewater,  Virginia,  Box  95. 

POINTERS    AND    SETTERS. 

BROKEN  AND  tTNBBOKEN. 

VIRGINIA  KENNELS. 

Staunton,  Va. 

SIXTEEN   LLEWELLIN  SETTER   PUPPIES 
Whelped  in  June  and  July,  1910.     Sired  by 
field  winner  and  producer.    All  papers  fur- 
nished.      Write    for    prices    and    breeding. 
JOHN  WOLFE,  Freelandville,  Indiana. 

HOUNDS 

TRAI\KI>    COOIV 

fox,  rabbit  and  wolf  hoimds;   squirrel    dogs; 
reliable  and  experienced.    State  wants. 
ED.  HOPKINS, 

Mammoth  Springs,  Ark. 


RIPPING  Rabbit  and  Fox 
Hounds.  Thoroughly  trained. 
Pups  old  enough  to  break  ;  nat- 
ural hunters,  will  break  them- 
selves ;  best  blood  and  training 
bring  best  results.  Some  fine 
Beagle  Brood  Bitches  broken 
on  rabbits. 
J.  MASON,  Mechanics  Falls,  Me. 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.    Advice  and 
books  free.     Rates  reasonable.     Highest  ref- 
erences.    Best  results.    Watson  E.  Coleman 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention ;  gl6,000 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress ;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 

PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND— 
Many  deals  closed  by  our  clients— one  re- 
cently for  $680,000.00— our  proof  of  Patents 
that  Protect.  Send  8c.  postage  for  our  3 
books  for  inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY, 
Div.  63,  Washington,  D.  C.     Estab.  1869. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  6i-p.  Guide.  Special  offer 
E.  E.  Vrooman,8o6  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— AGENTS  to  sell  latest  in- 
ventions—Combination Opera  and  Field 
Glass — Containing  seven  instruments  in  one  : 
Opera  Glass,  Field  Glass,  Reading  Glass, 
Stereoscope, Compass,  Microscope,  Laryngo- 
scope.   Sample  by  mail  50c. 

Berk  Brothers,  529  Broadway,  New  York. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail, 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 

REAL  ESTATE 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS  AND  CHER- 
RIES grow  plentifully  in  the  orchards  on 
many  of  our  $30  and  $40  per  acre  improved 
farms  near  good  towns  in  New  York  State. 
Why  then  pay  $2.50  per  acre  for  "prospective" 
apple  orchard  lands  remote  from  civilization? 
For  list  of  low-pricid  farm  and  orchard  lands 
m  New  York  and  other  States  ask  McBumey, 
Stockmg&  Co., 277  Dearborn St.,Chicago,Ill. 

YOUR  ATTENTION  is  called  to  the 
marvelous  results  obtained  by  users  of  the 
classified  columns  of  Tun  Homiletic 
Rf.vikw.  At  a  cost  of  only  3  cents  per  word 
you  may  reach  30,000  of  the  country'sleading 
ministers  by  means  of  the  best  religious 
magazine  i>ublishod.  Write  for  circular 
describing    this    RnADnKS    Exchan(;e   and 

ChUKCII    Sufl'I.Y    BURKAtI    tO 

THE    HOMILETIC   REVIEW, 

Box    103,     Madison     Square     Station, 

New  York  City 


FOR.  WRITERS 


FACTS,  STATISTICS 
and  other  material  for  addresses,  reports,  es- 
says.  Literary  advice  and  criticism.  Revision 
and  correction  of  M  SS .  Genealogical  research . 
Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

AUTHOR  S — Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.    Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 

STORY  WRITERS!  We  find  publishers  for 
your  work,  and  revise  MSS.  when  necessary. 
This  Bureau  is  operating  imder  the  written 
endorsement  of  America's  leading  publishers. 
No  advance  fee  required — reasonable  charge. 
Mail  MSS.  today.  LITERARY  BUREAU, 
813  Stephen Girard  Building,Philadelphia,Pa. 

BOOKS 

MICHAEL  THE  LION  OF  ERGAKUK. 
"  Full  of  life,  fim,  joy  ;  illustrations  will  cap- 
tivate child  fortunate  enough  to  get  copy." 
—  Portlatid,  Ore.,  Journal.  By  mail,  $1.00. 
Wm.B.Burrows,Publisher,St.  N,  New  York. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished  ;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  337  B'way,  New  York  City. 

TYPEWRITERS :  Real  Remingtons,$12.00: 
Hammonds,  Densmores,  $10.00;  Smith  Pre- 
miers, $15.00;  Olivers,  Underwoods,  $25.00. 
Fifteen  days'free  trial  andayear'sguarantee. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Hariem  Typewriter  Ex- 
change, 215  W.  125th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

l)umps   water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,  21Q7  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 

FOR  PERSONAL  USE 

For    tlio    Hair. 

HAIR  GROWTH  stimulated  by  the  Mod- 
em Vacuum  Cap.  Sent  on  60  days'  free  trial 
at  our  expense.  No  drugs  or  electricity. 
Removes  the  cause  of  dandruff  and  falling 
hair.  Postal  brings  illustrated  booklet. 
MODERN  VACUUM  CAP  CO. 
594  Barclay  Block  Denver,  Colo. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2C 
stamps.  ROBT.  L.  JOHN.STON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Independent 

Around-the- World 

Trips  $618 

Tickets  good  for  two  years 

NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYO 

Unusual  facilities  combining  every 
comfort  and  luxury.  All  twin  screw 
steamers.  Cabins  are  roomy,  airy 
and  ligrht.  Every  invention  contribut- 
ing to  the  safety  of  the  passengers. 

Travelers'  checks  good  all  over 

the  world. 

Write  for  "Around-the-  World"  booklet  D. 

OELRICHS  &  CO. 

General  Agents 

5  Broadway.  New  York 


The  Collver   Tours 

(Tlie  Best  in  Travel ) 
SMALL.  SKLGCT  P.%KTIES 

Round  lEl  World 

EASTWARD 

Oct.    22— Nov.    5. 

sovTHERiv  hk:»iisphfrk 

Imelading  SOUTH  AFRICA,  fj-f     OQ 
AUSTRALIA,  etc.  "*-•■•  ^^ 
For  Detailed  Information  Address 

The  Collver  Tours  Company 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


¥»'l»<><*  Tfill  '°  Europe  or  in  America 

*  * '^'^  !!.*§»  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Thirty-ninth  annual  series  of  Tours  de 
Luxe.  Elastbound  from  New  York 
November  5,  24,  1910,  January  7,  1911. 
Comprehensive  Itineranes.  The  best  in 
Travel. 

Annual  Series  of 

TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 

Leave  from  January  to  April,  1911 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 

Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's  Travellers' Clieqnesare 
Good  All  Over  the  World. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Only    15\A/ITU     PI  AD  If  Exceptional 

members  in  11 1  I  n     ULHllIX  interesting  . 

each  party  teatures 

Nov.  19,  Eastward,  with  Java  $2,400 
Jan  25,  Eastward,  :ti!,  100  Nov  S,  M  e»tward,  $2,*J00 

FRUIKl.  lUKK         limes  Uld:;..         ;«ew  York 


Foreign  Views 

in  three  dimensions  are  far  more  realistic  than 
ordinary  photographs,  however  large.  Send 
Ic  stamp  for  3  free  stereos :  From  Singer 
Tower,  Roosevelt  Reception,  Wrestlers 
(Uffizi)  and  list  of  foreign  and  American  views 
and  statuary.  N.  Y.  STEREO  CO.,  Box  432, 
Madison  Square,  New  York. 


SMITH'S  FOREIGN  TOURS. 

Orient  Jan.  14th,  Europe  June 
24th,  1911.  21st  Year.  Limited 
parties.  Send  for  booklet.  C.  H. 
SMITH,  22  State  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


THE    ORIENT    1911 

K«iYPT.PAI,ESTII«E-«RKi:CK 

Sail  in  February,  igii,  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prepara- 
tions. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for  an- 
nouncement. Ask  for  Suggested  Readings 
and  Haps. 

Bl'RKAr  OF  tINIVKRSITV  TRAVEL 
ig  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Small  parties  sail  ins  Sept.,  Oct., 
and  Nov. 

EGYPT  and  PALESTINE 

Sailing  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1911 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE  and  the  ORIENT— 1911. 

Annual  Oriental  Tour  sails  in  Feb- 
ruary. First  Class  throughout. 
Membership  limited.  30th  success- 
ful year.  Write  for  programs.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WORLD   TOUR 

s^^AVJ^*   Christmas  „<;5ie 

Nov.  26,  Dec.  3,  Without  .Spain.  D.c  19.  Christmas 
in  Rome  with  Spain,  Nov.  28.  Dec.  3.  Without 
Spain,  Dec.  10.  Oriental  Tour  in  January- 
Tours  to  all  parts  of  Europe.      Programs  free. 

De  Potter  Tours  (Y'el'r)  ''^'ew'^S^ 


TABETS 


TOURS  CO. 

Branch   Office 
at  Cairo,  Egypt 
Privacy,  Independence,  Comfort 

Select,  limited  parties,  sailing     C  IS  V  DT 
Jan.  7th,   21st,    Feb    i8th  to     CU  XT  \ 
Special  facilities  offered  independent  trav- 
elers.    Booklets  and  rates  on  request 

TA  BET'S  TOURS  COMPANY 

.ISO  .5th  .Ave..  ."Vew  1  ork 


A    Subscriber's    Service    Bureau 

Have  you  anything  you  would  like  to  sell.''  Is 
there  anything  you  would  like  to  exchange?  Is 
there  something  you'd  like  to  secure.''  If  so, 
these  Classified  Columns  offer  you  excellent 
opportunity.  A  thousand  readers  of  The 
Literary  Digest  are  worth  more  to  advertisers 
than  a  thousand  average  readers,  because  Liter- 
ary Digest  Readers  are  above  the  average.  They 
represent  a  concentration  of  purchasing  power. 
They  are  responsible  and  you  can  deal  with 
them  with  absolute  safety.  No  matter  what 
you  wish  to  sell — from  a  set  of  books  to  a 
piece  of  real  estate — your  own  235,000  fellow 
subscribers  are  the  most  likely  buyers.  Write 
to-day  for  rates  and  full  information.  Address 
Manager  Classified  Department,  Box  721 
Literary  Digest,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


111  tills  column,  to  decide  questions  coneernintr  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Kuiik  &  Waeualls  Standard 
Dictionary  isconsulted  as  arbiter. 

"N.  W.  M.."  Sevvicklev,  Pa. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  ttie  proper  name  Dvorak." 

Tlie  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  2245,  col.  3) 
gives  the  following  pronunciation  of  this  name  : 
dvor^zhak'  (o  as  in  nor,  a  as  in  arm). 

"C.  R.,"  Catskill,  N.  Y.— "Does  not  the  word 
assassinate,  when  properly  u.sed,  refer  only  to  an 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  a  person,  regardless  of 
whether  the  attempt  is  followed  by  death  or  not?" 

A  former  definition  of  this  word  was  "to  attempt 

to  kill;   maltreat;   injure";   but  it  is  now  obsolete. 

The  present  accepted  meaning  of  the  word  as  given 

in  the  dictionaries,  is  "to  murder,  as  treacherously 

or  under  the  impulse  of  partizanship,  fanaticism, 

etc.;    kill,  as  by  surprize  or  secret  assault." 

"M.  V.  B.,"  Roswell,  N.  M. — "Please  give  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  word  'ivayKHj,'  which 
appears  in  Victor  Hugo's  '  Notre  Dame.' ' 

In  this  particular  connection  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  term  is  "the  law  of  necessity."  The 
word  may  also  be  defined  as  "necessity;  adversity; 
poverty." 

"S.  W.,"  Chicago,  III. — "Kindly  give  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  'E«Pluribus  Unum,'  engraved  on 
the  American  coins." 

This  Latin  phrase  is  recorded  on  page  2355,  col.  3, 
of  the  Standard  Dictionahy,  and  the  translation 
reads,  "Out  of  many,  one." 

"C.  T.  R.,"  Keedysville,  Md. — "Please  state 
which  of  the  following  sentences  is  correct:  'Mes- 
dames  Green,  Brown,  and  Miss  Gray  will  sing  a 
trio';  or,  'Mesdames  Green  and  Brown  and  Miss 
Gray  will  sing  a  trio.'" 

According  to  the  ruling  that  conjunctions  con- 
nect "words  of  the  same  class,  having  a  similar 
relation  to  another  word  to  which  they  belong," 
the  second  form  of  the  sentence  submitted  is  cor- 
rect, the  additional  conjunction  being  necessary  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  word  "Mesdames"  to  the 
first  two  names  mentioned. 

"W.  L.  C,"  Rockland,  Mass. — "In  the  following 
sentence,  which  is  the  proper  form  of  the  verb, 
'I  intended  to  do  (or  to  have  done)  this  before'?" 

In  J.  D.  Quackenbos's  "Rhetoric"  this  point  in 
the  constructon  of  sentences  is  thus  explained: 
"Avoid  the  common  error  of  placing  a  past  in- 
finitive after  a  verb  in  a  past  tense,  when  that 
infinitive  is  intended  to  express  an  action  or  state 
contemporary  with  the  time  of  the  first  verb.  'I 
meant  to  have  done  it'  should  be,  'I  meant  to  do  it.' 
(Compare  'I  wanted  to  go';  not,  'to  have  gone.') 
The  present  infinitive  denotes  contemporary  or 
future  time;  the  past  infinitive,  past  time.  Have 
in  mind  the  sense  to  be  conveyed." 

"M.  E.  G.,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "Please  give  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  'coupon'  according  to 
the  best  usage  in  this  country." 

All  authorities  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the 

pronunciation  of  this  word  is  cu'pon  (u  as  in  rule, 

o  as  in  not). 


Big  Journeys  with  Little  Care 

Around  the  World 

Southbound 

The  Canaries,  South  Africa,  Johannesburg  (Gold 
Mines),  Kimberley  (Diamond  Mines),  Victoria  Falls 
of  the  Zambesi,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  (the  earth's 
wonderland),  Australia,  the  Philippines,  China, 
Japan  and  Honolulu. 


GREECE  AND  TURKEY 
THE  HOLY    LAND   AND   THE  NILE 

The  out-of-the-way  and  unfamiliar  nooks  and  comers 

—arrangements  ratlier  exclusive . 

Membership  Limited.  Programs  Free  by  Mail 

Raymond  and  Whitcomb  Co. 

22S  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York       306  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Oliver  Baildins,  Pittsbarg        1005  Chestnat  St.,  Phila. 
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For  the  Over- worked — The  Over-tired — 

For  the  man  or  woman  fighting  a  daily  bat- 
tle with  ill-health,  even  a  short  stay  at  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  often  means  reju- 
venation— new  health,  new  strength,  a  re- 
awakened joy  in  living — for  the  business  man, 
an  increased  capacity  and  efficiency;  for  the 
woman,  rekindled  vigor  for  household  and 
social  duties. 

A  month,  or  possibly  a  fortnight,  here  in 
this  atmosphere  of  health  and  good  cheer 
will  greatly  increase  your  efficiency  and  for- 
tify you  against  winter  trials. 
The  rates  are  very  moderate,  the  total  cost, 
medical  attention  and  all,  being  less  than  the 
charges  at  most  resort  hotels. 


A  system  of  general  healti; 
culture  and  training  corrects  ei  ■ 
rors  of  eating,  drinking  and  living, 
and  establishes  new  and  correct 
health  habits. 

Every  visitor  receives  a  special 
individual  study  of  his  or  her  in- 
dividual needs. 

For  those  who  have  been  too 
much  indoors,  there  are  the 
country  walks,  automobiling,  out- 
door gymnasium  and  outdoor 
sleeping. 

In  the  great  gymnasium  physi- 
cal exercises  are  taken  on  gradu- 
ally under  the  constant  care  of 
individual  trainers. 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
System  comprises  over  200  baths, 
including  Nauheim,  Electric 
Light  Baths,  Phototherapy, 
Electricity,  X-Ray,  Finsen-Ray, 
Mechanical  Vibrations,  Massage, 
Manual  Swedish  Movement,  and 
others. 

There  are  four  spendid  swim- 
ming pools — swimming  instruct- 
ors if  desired. 

Indoors  there  is  a  great  palm 
garden — a  delightful  visiting  place 
for  guests.  The  sun  parlor,  rest 
foyers  and  long  porch  prome- 
nades all  provide  ideal  places  of 
rest  and  recreation. 

Please  send  a  postal  for  a 
beautifully  illustrated  portfolio 
containing  60  photographic 
views,  showing  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  from  within  and 
without. 

The  Sanitarium 

Address  Box  117 

Battle    Creek,    Michigan 


The  Care  and  Training 

of  Children  SyLe  Grand  Ken.  M.D. 

In  many  homes  to-day  the  methods  of  modern  physicians 
in  the  care  of  children  are  replacing  the  historical  "treat- 
ments" of  the  old  family  nurse— mucA  to  the  advantage  of 
the  growing  generation.  Dr.  Kerr  is  a  prominent  Brooklyn 
physician  of  many  years'  experience,  and  already  known  as 
the  author  of  several  books  dealingwith  infants  and  young 
children.  This  book  concerns  the  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing of  children,  as  well  as  their  care  in  both  sickness  and 
health.  He  tells  you  how  many  children's  illnesses  may 
be  prevented,  and  a  vigorous  growth  secured.  He  insists 
strongly  on  the  differences  in  children,  even  in  those  hav- 
ing the  same  parents,  and  points  out  the  need  for  recog 
nizing  these  differences  in  all  questions  of  medical  treat- 
ment and  upbringing.     This  is  essentially  a  parents'  book. 

Cloth,  75  cents,  net ;  postpaid  82  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 


Health   and   Pleasure   Resort 

Golf,  kiding,  Bathing,   Fishing.      Mineral  water  famous 
in   U.  S.  and   Europe  for  stomach,   liver,   bladder,  and 
kidneys.     Booklet  mailed. 
TATE  SPRING  CO.,         Tate  Spring,  Tenn. 


Spiritual  Healing  and 
Christian  Science 

See  article  by  Principal  C.  H.  D.  Grimes 
in  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  for 
October.  30  cents  per  copy;  $3.00  a  year. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 
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Copyright  TQ/0  by    The  Royal  Tailtrt 


Every  morning  300,000  of  the  most  particular  male  persons 
in  America  get  up  and  into  Royal  Tailored-Z^^-^^r^^r  clothes. 


Every  man,  it  has  been  said,  looks  like  an  un- 
tamed Primitive  when  he  gets  out  of  bed.  And 
the  magic  of  Aladdin's  Lamp  is  no  more  won- 
derful than  the  daily  miracle  of  transformation 
that  real  tailored  clothes  work  in  the  masculine 
appearance. 
In     thousands    of    homes,   the   uncouth   lump 


A  Broadway  Tailor  Shop 

Within  Walking  Distance 

Eveiy  man  has  a  deep-seated 
tenderness  for  made-to-measure 
clothes.  He  may  smother  that 
liking  for  years  because  some 
circumstance  obhges  him  to 
accept  ready- 
"^'fraVS  ymade"make- 
StJ^Sx  shifts."  But 


that  preference  out. 

Royal  Tailoring  enables  you 
to  gratify  your  tailoring  tastes 
without  sending  a  pang  to  your 
purse. 

For  this  service  places  Broad- 
way tailor  clothes,  both  geo- 
graphically and  financially, 
within  reach  of  clothes-wearers 
everywhere. 


of  human  dough  that  tumbles  onto  the  carpet 
in  the  morning — disheveled  and  uncombed — 
is  refined  into  a  clean-cut  eye-pleasing  John 
Drew  through  the  magic  of  good  grooming 
and  Royal  clothes. 

Learn  to-day  howyou can  get  this  Broadway  tail- 
oringservicefrom  a  dealer  in  your  own  home  town! 

clothes,  nor  pay  a  penny  for  them. 
Call  on,or  send  to  us  to-day  for  the 
name  of,  the  local  Royal  dealer. 


s\-^^^^tS^ 


^^ 
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^sv*^:^^^*^^^ 


no  argu- 
ment or 
imagined 
e  c  on  - 
o  m  )■ 
e  %•  e  r 
blots 


There  is  a  dealer  in  your  own 
town  ready  with  tape  line  and 
willingness  to  measure  you  for 
a  Royal  Fall  or  Winter  suit  or 
overcoat.  The  woolen  you  pick 
out  will  be  from  the  cream  of 
ill!  the  season's  creations.     And 


the  price  you  pay  ($20,  $25,  $30, 
$35)  brings  you  the  very  acme 
of  finished  tailoring  perfection. 
And  as  low  as  $16.50  and  $18 
most  wonderful  values. 

But  even  if  price  is  no  object, 
the  Royal  Service  has  other 
features  that  you  cannot  get 
elsewhere. 

It  gives  you  exclusively  All 
Pure  Wool.  It  warrants  every 
stitch  of  workmanship,  every 
inch  of  material  put  into  the 
garment.  It  delivers  the  gar- 
ment the  day  you  expect  it — or 
it  pays  you  a  forfeit  for  delays. 
It  agrees  that  if  you  are  dis- 
satisfied in  anyslighest  particu- 
lar— you    need    not  accept    the 


Beware  of  unworthy  imita- 
tions. Look  for  the  Royal  tiger 
head  on  all  Woolens  you  are 
shown.     Insist  on  the  genuine. 
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A   Royal    Dealer   in  Tour  Town  Means    a    Broadway 
_  Tailor    SHotd    Within    ^Valkin<5     Distance" 


RoyafTailor6d-To- 
You^OrdG^ClothGS 


The  Royal  Tailors 


New    York 
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Over  5.000  Royal  Dealen  President.  1*8  Branch  Royal  8tar«i 
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WHY  PORTUGAL  REVOLTS 

A  CARTOON  published  after  the  assassination  of  King 
/-\  Carlos  in  1908  depicted  a  ragged  peasant  looking  dubi- 
-*-  ^-  ously  at  the  bier  of  his  late  monarch  and  muttering: 
"Well,  the  King  is  dead— but  the  poor  are  still  poor."  Last 
week  the  forces  of  political  unrest  again  broke  into  open  erup- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  monarchy  was  overthrown  after 
terrific  fighting  in  the  streets  of 
Lisbon,  the  reigning  house  of  Bra- 
ganza  was  driven  into  exile,  and  a 
republican  form  of  governmentwas 
proclaimed  under  the  provisional 
presidency  of  Theophile  Braga, 
Portugal's  leading  scholar  and 
man  of  letters.  The  monarchy  has 
been  overthrown,  but,  as  outside 
editorial  observers  of  the  situation 
are  remarking,  the  economic  con- 
ditions and  problems  which  have 
been  at  the  root  of  all  of  Portu- 
gal's political  disturbances  remain 
to  confront  the  new  leadership. 
Poverty  knows  no  flag. 

With  a  population  of  less  than 
six  millions  Portugal  has  a  debt  of 
$800,000,000,  and  the  revenue  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  according  to 
the  New  York  Herald,  fell  nearly 
$27,000,000  short  of  meeting  ex- 
penditures. The  allowance  received 
by  King  Manuel  from  the  people 
was  $365,000  a  year.  Portugal  is 
an  agricultural  country  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  New  York  State. 
Nearly  one-half  of  its  area  is  said 
to  be  waste  land,  while  the  meth- 
ods of  farming  in  vogue  are  de- 
scribed as  antiquated  and  wasteful. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
"The  fight  for  political  freedom  in  Portugal,"  says  the  New 
York  American,  "  is  the  fight  of  the  masses  for  a  living. " 
"  When  at  last  a  people's  subsistence  is  threatened,  revolution 
can  not  long  be  avoided,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times. 
For  years,  explains  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  kingdom  was 


MANUEL  OF  BRAGANZA. 

"  IN   SLEEP  A  KING,  BUT  WAKING,   NO  SUCH   MATTER." 

Awakened  on  the  morning  of  October  4th  by  the  guns  of  his  war 
ships  bombarding  his  palace. 


misgoverned  and  plundered  by  political  rings  which  succeeded 
one  another  in  office  and  "  pursued  a  consistent  policy  of  doing 
as  little  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  stealing  as  much 
public  money  and  running  the  nation  as  deeply  into  debt  as  it 
was  possible  for  ingenious  and  pertinacious  human  rascality  to 
do."  Thus  Manuel,  on  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  elder 
brother,  succeeded  to  a  troubled  sovereignty.  Ever  since  that 
tragedy  the  situation  has  been  one  of  intense  unrest  and  na- 
tional ferment.  As  the  dispatches 
remind  us,  rumors  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  have 
been  current  for  a  long  time. 
Since  Manuel  became  king,  half- 
a-dozen  cabinets  have  vainly  tried 
their  hands  at  running  the  Gov- 
ernment. Jealousy  between  vari- 
ous political  factions  has  increased 
the  confusion.  It  seems  that  Man- 
uel's  worries  were  not  due  entirely 
to  the  Republicans,  who  object 
theoretically  to  the  monarchical 
form  of  government.  Says  the 
New  York  Sun  : 

"  The  Clerical  party,  which  has 
most  to  fear  from  a  general  upri- 
sing, has  been  greatly  irritated  by 
his  observing  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Conservatives 
and  great  property-holders  have 
been  annoyed  by  his  readiness  to 
listen  to  Liberal  counsels.  It  is 
from  this  side  that  the  most  recent 
threats  against  the  reigning  house 
have  been  made. 

"  A  general  uprising  by  a  nation 
weary  and  sick  of  misgovemment 
by  the  politicians  that  control  it 
might  be  something  to  be  wished 
for  in  Portugal,  and  in  Spain  as 
well.  There  has  been  no  indication 
in  late  years  in  either  country  that 
there  are  men  who  could  lead  such 

a  movement,  and  still  less  that  the  people  would  follow  them 

if  the  leaders  were  found." 

The  same  paper  confesses  itself  puzzled  by  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Braganzas : 

"  The  reigning  family  is  not  liked,  tho  the  cause  of  its  unpop- 
ularity is  not  very  clear ;  the  late  King  was  not  tyrannical,  tho 
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WHERE   A  NEW   FLAG   FLOATS. 
Tlie  city  of  Lisbon,  sliowiiit:  the  royal  palace  on  the  hill  which  was  bombarded  by  revolutionary  warships  on  October  4. 


he  was  very  extravagant ;  Queen  Amelie  has  shown  courage 
and  devotion  to  the  public  good,  but  has  failed  to  win  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  and  King  Manuel  himself,  if  he  has  not  as 
yet  manifested  any  distinctive  qualities,  has  at  any  rate  tried 
to  do  his  duty  as  a  constitutional  monarch.  The  faults  of  the 
Braganzas  are  slight  when  compared  with  those  of  other  sover- 
eigns. They  have  been  generally  of  omission,  and  Portugal's 
position  is  such  that  the  country  might  easily  put  up  with  a 
King  Log. 

"  The  recent  elections  showed  that,  except  in  large  cities,  the 
Republicans  have  no  strong  hold  on  Portugal." 

King  Manuel,  who  is  not  quite  twenty-one,', is  regarded  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  as  the  victim  of  circumstances: 

"  He  inherited  a  condition  which  even  the  strongest  ruler 
might  have  found  hopeless.  Of  the  two  principal  parties  in 
Portugal  each  was  more  corrupt  than  the  other,  according  as  to 
whether  it  happened  to  be  in  office  or  not.  There  was,  in  fact, 
an  understanding  of  rotation  which  utterly  defeated  any  at- 
tempt at  reform.  One  set  of  corruptionists  succeeded  another 
with  a  combination  so  powerful  that  good  judges  of  the  Euro- 
pean situation  have  wondered  whether  it  was  not  the  attempt  of 
King  Carlos  and  his  disinterested  ministry  to  upset.this  machine 
which  brought  about  the  murder  of  that  King  and  hisveldest  son. 
It  is  sometimes  highly  convenient  to  have  anarchists  to  blame. 

"  Portugal  would  hardly  be  worse  off  in  many  ways.  The  ad- 
ministration is  inefficient  and  to  the  last  degree  wasteful. 
There  is  probably  hardly  a  servant  of  the  state  in  Portugal  or 
in  its  forlorn  little  colonies  in  Africa  and  Asia  whose  salary  is 
not  in  arrears.  It  used  to  be  said  that  positions  like  inspector 
of  customs  were  hereditary,  so  that  the  public  official  could  eke 
out  a  living  collecting  the  arrears  of  his  grandfather's  salary. 
Naturally  we  can  view  with  equanimity  the  introduction  of  a 
real  popular  government,  even  at  the  cost  of  financial  disturb- 
ance and  loss  of  life.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  government 
that  a  people  shall  make  their  own  mistakes  and  learn  by  them." 

The  Springfield  Republican  affirms  that  "  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  revolutior  is  undoubtedly  economic,"  and  goes  on 
to  say : 

"  Business  under  Manuel  was  not  brightening ;  emigration 
continued  to  be  heavy ;  no  European  royal  family  wanted  to 
invest  in  a  Portuguese  king.  .  .  .  The  population,  in  1900,  was 
about  5,500,000,  with  a  considerable  excess  of  women  and  girls 
owing  to  the  heavy  emigration  of  young  men  to  North  and 
South  America.  .  .  .  There  are  no  coal  deposits  of  consequence 
in  the  country.  Manufacturing  is  poorly  developed.  The  chief 
exports  are  wines,  including  Madeira,  cork,  and  fruits — wines 
being  by  far  the  main  article  of  foreign  trade.  The  truth  is 
that  Portugal  has  never  recovered  from  the  loss  of  her  colonial 
empire,  which  was  so  vast  at  one  time -embracing  Brazil  in 
South  America  and  large  possessions  in  South  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies.  Home  development  has  been  exceedingly  back- 
ward and  the  present  change  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment reflects  the  effort  of  the  really  progressive  element  to  cut 
away  entirely  from  the  past  and  its  stagnation  in  the  hope  of 
opening  up  a  new  era  of  progress  and  prosperity." 


But  the  incident  which  served  as  the  spark  to  fire  the  maga- 
zine, changing  wide-spread  discontent  and  rumors  of  plots  into 
actual  revolution,  seems  to  have  been  the  murder  of  Professor 
Bombarda,  a  prominent  Republican  deputy.  Says  the  Lisbon 
correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle  : 

"  The  assassin  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  General  Staff  named 
Santos,  who  is  an  ardent  royalist.  He  had  been  an  inmate  of 
an  asylum,  from  which  he  was  discharged  recently  contrary  to 
the  advice  and  wishes  of  Professor  Bombarda.  Santos  left 
Lisbon  when  he  was  released  and  went  to  Paris.  He  returned 
on  Monday  and  immediately  sought  Professor  Bombarda  at  the 
asylum.  A  heated  altercation  between  the  two  men  culminated 
in  Santos  drawing  a  revolver  and  fatally  wounding  Bombarda. 

"  By  people  of  cool  intellect  and  calm  judgment  the  murder 
has  been  regarded  as  the  act  of  a  demented  man,  but  to  the 
extreme  revolutionists  it  seemed  a  political  crime.  They  used 
it  to  incite  the  people  of  Lisbon  against  the  monarch.  The  Re- 
publican newspaper  Seculo  issued  on  Monday  evening  an  in- 
flammatory placard,  which  was  widely  circulated,  stigmatizing 
the  murder  as  a  political  assassination  and  calling  on  the  people 
to  rise  and  put  an  end  to  the  monarchical  regime  which  per- 
mitted such  foul  deeds. 

"  Groups  of  excited  workmen  gathered  around  the  placards 
and  began  to  shout  '  Down  with  the  monarchy !  '  The  cry  was 
rapidly  taken  up  and  repeated 

"  This  was  the  beginning  of  riot.  When  the  police  tried  to 
restore  order  they  were  attacked  by  Republicans,  who  were 
armed  with  revolvers.  Many  shots  were  fired  and  some  of  the 
police  were  wounded.  The  rioters  eventually  were  dispersed 
in  this  part  of  the  city,  but  afterward  they  went  in  a  body  to 
the  barracks  in  the  Rua  Castelho. 

"  Here  was  quartered  the  First  Battery  of  Artillery  They 
were  known  to  be  ardent  partizans  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  response  to  the  clamorous  demands  of  the  populace  the  dis- 
affected artillery  men  mutinied.  They  made  the  only  two  offi- 
cers who  were  in  the  barracks  prisoners  and  signalized  their 
act  of  rebellion  by  trampling  on  the  royalist  flag,  which  was 
afterward  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob. " 

As  some  of  the  troops  in  the  city  remained  loyal,  battle 
raged  in  the  streets  for  many  hours,  and  much  blood  was  spilled, 
before  the  capital  was  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, with  the  new  red  and  green  flag  of  the  Republicans 
flying  above  the  palace. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  Portuguese  revolution, 
remarks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "it  is  manifestly 
another  notice  to  the  world  of  the  fatal  weakening  of  the  mon- 
archical principle."     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"  The  throne  is  tottering  in  Spain,  and  it  does  not  rest  on  a 
very  secure  basis  in  Italy.  Should  a  republic  be  successfully 
established  in  Portugal  it  is  hardly  possible  that  its  advent  in 
Spain  can  be  long  delayed.  Given  the  existence  of  two,  possi- 
bly federated,  republican  states  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  the 
effect  in  Italy  could  not  fail  to  be  profound,  and  thus  a  process 
would  be  begun  which,  in  the  life  of  the  present  generation. 
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might  change  the  whole  face  of  Europe.  The  change  may  come 
with  violence  and  bloodshed  ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more  prob- 
able that  the  forces  arrayed  on  its  side  will  be  powerful  enough 
to  render  armed  opposition  futile." 


DEATH  IN  THE  VANDERBILT  CUP 

ON  THE  afternoon  of  Saturday,  October  1,  some  fifteen 
wrecked  and  abandoned  automobiles  might  have  been 
seen  beside  the  Long  Island  roads  within  four  miles  of 
Garden  City,  the  supply  of  bandages  had  run  short  in  the  Min- 
eola  and  the  Belmont  Memorial  hospitals,  and  the  newspapers 
were  printing  the  names  of  four  men  who  had  been  killed  and 
over  a  score  of  men  and  women  who  had  been  seriously  injured 
that  morning  at  the  "  bloodiest  motor-car  speed-event  ever  run 
in  this  country."  If  this  is  what  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race 
means,  declares  the  New  York  Aynerican,  the  Vanderbilt  Cup 
Race  must  go,  and  if  this  is  what  motor  road-racing  means, 
such  racing  "  will  certainly  have  to  be  given  up."  The  same 
protest  is  voiced  by  The  Evening  Post,  The  Evening  Mail,  The 
Times,  The  Tribune,  and  other  metropolitan  dailies,  and  in 
deference  to  public  opinion  the  Grand  Prize  race  scheduled  to 
be  run  over  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  course  on  October  15  has  been 
called  off  by  its  promoters.  The  press  are  now  seriously  asking 
whether  such  sport  "  is  worth  the  candle,"  and  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  speaks  for  many  of  its  contemporaries  in  reply- 
ing emphatically  that  it  is  not,  for  "  what  is  there  in  the  gain 
of  a  minute  to  excuse  the  appalling  waste  of  life?  " 

Joseph  Dawson  lost  the  race  to  Grant  by  28  seconds,  entirely 
through  a  three-minute  stop  which  he  made  after  running  down 
a  man  whom  he  thought  he  had  killed,  declares  his  manager. 
Dawson  himself  is  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  as  descri- 
bing conditions  on  the  course  in  the  following  manner : 

"  The  road  was  full  of  holes  and  ruts.  It  was  extremely  nar- 
row, and  most  of  the  way  the  crowd  was  so  thick  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  more  than  200  feet  ahead.  When  I  had  to 
stop,  the  people  crusht  around  me  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
only  way  I  could  get  out  of  the  car  was  by  climbing  over  the 
back. 

"  As  the  race  went  on,  the  throng  got  thicker  and  thicker. 
At  the  beginning  I  could  turn  the  corners  at  a  rate  of  30  miles 
an  hour,  but  later  it  was  impossible  to  go  around  safely  at  more 
than  15  miles  an  hour.     As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  only 


A   CAR  THAT  MIGHT  HAVE   WON. 
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A   SACRIFICE   TO  SPEED. 

This  Columbia  racer,  after  a  tire  blew  up,  tore  through  the  rail- 
ings of  a  bridge,  snapping  off  each  steel  post  like  a  reed,  then 
hurdled  a  fence,  and,  turning  turtle,  crusht  out  the  life  of  the 
mechanic,  M.  R.  Bacon,  and  seriously  injured  the  driver,  Harold 
Stone. 


Tiiis  Buick  car,  whose  wreckage  is  entangled  with  that  of  tlie 
fence,  had  made  an  average  of  over  67  miles  when  in  the  15tli  lap  it 
became  unmanageable,  tore  through  the  fence,  and  sideswiped  a 
touring-car,  tossing  its  five  occupants  high  in  the  air.  Louis 
Chevrolet,  the  driver  of  the  racer,  was  badly  hurt,  and  his  me- 
chanic, Charles  Miller,  was  instantly  killed. 

guards  were  at  the  turns,  with  one  or  two  scattered  between 
them,  and  they  cared  for  nothing  but  waving  to  us  to  keep  right 
on.     They  made  no  attempt  to  keep  the  tracks  clear  for  us." 

The  New  York  World  having  exprest  its  belief  that  "  every 
person  concerned  in  promoting  or  permitting  the  bloodshed  could 
be  morally  indicted  for  manslaughter  committed  '  involuntarily 
as  the  result  of  criminal  carelessness, '  "  The  Tribune  suggests 
in  a  friendly  way  that  "  the  argument  of  this  indignant  condem- 
nation would  apply  with  equal  accuracy  and  force  "  to  the  New 
York-St.  Louis  prize  aeroplane  flight  arranged  by  The  World. 
To  this  The  World  retorts  that  "  neither  in  the  risks  involved 
nor  in  the  objects  to  be  attained  are  the  contests  in  any  way 
similar,"  and  goes  on  to  explain: 

"  There  is  no  more  '  practical  certainty'  that  an  aviator  will 
be  killed  in  the  St.  Louis  flight  than  there  was  that  Curtiss  and 
Hamilton  would  be  injured  in  their  Albany  and  Philadelphia 
flights.  Any  sustained  test  of  the  aeroplane  helps  the  progress 
of  aviation.  But  what  legitimate  end  is  served  by  the  Cup 
races  ?  They  are  automobile  hippodromes  merely,  in  which  a 
mechanical  invention  is  misused  for  the  display  of  daredevil 
endurance  at  a  fearful  cost  of  human  life.  They  contribute  no 
more  to  the  improvement  of  the  automobile  or  the  development 
of  its  manufacture  than  train  wrecks  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  locomotives. 

"  Only  a  habit  of  thought  biased  by  half  a  century's  effort  to 
adapt  high-tariff  arguments  to  the  logic  of  facts  could  confuse 
a  contest  directly  in  the  interest  of  scientific  advancement  with 
one  in  which  lives  are  deliberately  risked  to  amuse  a  crowd." 

It  is  very  largely  because  of  the  perilous  nature  of  this  con- 
test that  100,000  people  were  on  hand  at  daybreak  to  see  it, 
declare  several  of  the  papers,  and,  adds  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, the  crowds  are  sure  to  increase,  "  in  view  of  the  reputa- 
tion this  unspeakably  interesting  event  is  gaining  as  the  pre- 
mier thriller  of  the  century."  The  reasons  for  the  large  list  of 
fatalities  and  injuries  at  this  year's  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race  are 
thus  summed  up  by  the  Boston  Transcript  : 

"  The  course  was  inadequately  guarded.  Enough  people  were 
hired  to  do  the  work,  but  that  they  did  not  do  their  duty  is  ap- 
parent from  the  way  people  rushed  across  the  course  at  some 
places.  .  .  .  With  more  than  two-score  cars  racing  on  a  circuit 
of  12^-2  miles,  and  some  of  them  racing  with  utter  abandon  as 
to  their  own  safety,  there  should  have  been  barriers  the  whole 
length  of  the  course,  as  there  was  along  the  motor  parkway 
proper.     And  instead  of  sleepy  deputy  sheriffs  appointed  by  the 
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sheriff  of  the  county,  with  an  election  a  few  weeks  ahead,  there 
should  have  been  a  wide-awake  gxiard  keen  to  its  responsibility. 

'■  Another  count  in  the  indictment  against  the  management 
is  that  the  course  was  not  in  the  condition  it  should  have  been ; 
the  back  stretch  composed  of  country  road  had  been  only  super- 
ficially repaired,  and  after  the  cars  had  been  tearing  over  it  at 
80  or  90  miles  an  hour  for  a  short  time,  the  material  that  had 
been  put  on  the  surface  was  torn  off  and  great  holes  were  dug. 
These  wrenched  the  machines  and  strained  the  drivers  and  made 
every  trip  around  a  chapter  of  accidents.   ...... 

'•  Starting  the  race  at  daylight  is  an  appeal  to  barbarian  in- 
stincts, and  barbarian  instincts  mixt  with  firewater  always  spell 
catastrophe.  To  reach  the  course  before  daylight  motor-car- 
parties  by  the  thousands  left  New  York  City  after  midnight. 
Before  midnight  some  of  them  spent  their  time  in  hotels  and 
restaurants,  and  were  not  fit  to  pilot  a  motor-car  or  anything 
else.  But  they  went  out  on  the  road,  and,  there  being  no  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  curb  their  speed,  they 
drove  like  fiends,  endangeripg  themselves  and  all  other  persons 
on  the  road.  Some  of  them  brought  up  against  telegraph  poles 
and  trees  and  their  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  killed  and 
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PRESENTING   THE   CUP. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

injured.  Motorists  who  attempted  to  drive  from  New  York  to 
the  race-course  in  a  sane  manner  were  sickened  by. the  actions 
of  other  drivers  and  were  amazed  at  the  number  of  wrecked 
machines  they  saw  along  the  road. 

"  All  sorts  of  stories  of  motoring  parties  wrecked  and  people 
killed  were  brought  to  the  grandstand  two  hours  before  the 
race. started,  and  should  have  warned  the  officials  not  to  start 
the  race  until  they  were  certain  that  the  course  was  reasonably 
safe.  But  the  drivers  were  sent  away,  not  primarily  to  win 
glory  by  their  own  achievements,  but  to  supply  advertising  for 
the  manufacturers  of  their  cars.  It  was  not  a  sporting  event, 
but  a  business  proposition,  and  the  drivers  had  less  thought 
about  their  own  renown  than  of  the  publicity  that  would  accrue 
to  their  car  from  a  victory.  The  officials  had  an  eye  more  to 
the  business  interests  involved  than  to  common  safety.  Had  a 
sporting  spirit  ruled,,  the  race  would  have  been  stopt  when  it 
was  clear  that  its  continuance  was  a  tremendous  menace ;  in- 
stead it  was  carried  through  to  the  bitter  end,  altho  the  chron- 
icle of  passing  events  became  a  list  of  dead  and  injured,  rather 
than  of  scores  made  by  the  competitors." 


The  following  press  di 
have  a  place  here  : 


^tch  from  Des  Moines  also  seems  to 


"  Des  Moines,  Ia.,  October  6.— The  first  racing  event  of  the 
Iowa  Automobile  Association  terminated  this  afternoon  with  a 
tragedy  when  S.  C.  Meredith  had  his  head  crusht  almost  fiat  in 
a  collision  with  a  machine  driven  by  John  Wallace. 

"  Half-a-dozen  cars  were  going  at  a  terrific  rate  in  the  closing 
event  of  the  day.  Meredith  sought  to  pass  John  Wallace,  when 
the  cars  crashed  into  each  other.     A  car  driven  by  Thomas 


Smith,    coming    directly   behind,    struck  the   other    two    and 
bounded  clear  over  the  fair-ground  fence  which  was  close  by. 

"  The  accident  was  witnessed  by  10,000  people.     Wallace  and 
Smith  are  both  in  critical  condition." 


WHAT  THE  CENSUS  SHOWED  MISSOURI 

y^LONG  with  withering  words  of  scorn,  gentle  murmurs  of 
/-%  pity,  and  bits  of  sage  counsel,  there  have  been  coming 
■^  -*-  from  the  editors  beyond  her  borders  many  magnanimous 
offers  to  explain  to  "  Poor  Old  Missouri  "  just  why  her  popula- 
tion has  remained  practically  stationary  during  the  last  decade. 
The  census  figures  give  her  3,293,335  inhabitants,  only  186,670 
more  than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  a  gain  of  but  6  per  cent. 
Since  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  together  show  a  gain  of  196,240, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  State  outside  of  those  two  great  cities 
has  lost  nearly  10,000  of  its  people.  Now  why  should  anything 
like  this  happen  in  the  growing,  booming  West,  in  "  a  great 
agricultural  State  in  the  midst  of  the  very  richest  agricultural 
section  of  our  country  ?  "  asks  a  puzzled  Nebraska  paper.  Its 
answer  is  "  Oklahoma."  Here  the  New  York  Tribune  concurs. 
The  Missouri  farmers  have  "  been  drafted  to  States  further  West 
where  opportunities  seem  to  be  greater,"  or  else  they  have  gone 
to  the  cities.  Not  only  is  the  Missouri  census  report  significant 
of  the  enormous  recent  growth  of  urban  population  in  this 
country,  but  it  also  indicates,  declares  The  Tribune,  "  that  the 
Middle  West  has  passed  the  period  of  unchecked  agricultural 
development,  and  will  get  its  second  growth  only  when  it 
begins  to  supplement  agriculture  with  manufacturing." 

Ill  Missouri,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  also  aware  that 
the  secret  of  the  great  increase  of  population  in  those  com- 
munities which  have  made  such  increases  is  the  extension  of 
manufacturing.  Missouri  must  "  profit  by  their  example."  The 
St.  Joseph  News-Press,  published  in  a  county  which  suffered  a 
loss  of  28,818,  admits  that  these  rural  losses  are  very  disap- 
pointing, "  but  the  conditions  that  have  caused  them  are  not 
local  to  Missouri ;  Iowa  is  known  to  have  felt  the  same  drain, 
and  when  the  census  figures  are  made  public  for  the  other 
States,  doubtless  many  more  will  be  found  to  have  suffered  in 
the  same  way."  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  too,  prefers  to 
defer  comment  "  until  returns  from  other  States  provide  a  basis 
for  comparison." 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  believes  that  the  result  of  the  cen- 
sus puts  Missouri  in  an  "  anxious  attitude  with  reference  to  the 
apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Congress  "  : 

"  It  was  not  supposed  that  any  Western  State  would  have 
occasion  to  be  solicitous  on  this  account,  but  the  danger  of  los- 
ing a  Congressman  is  imminent.  If  the  basis  of  representation 
is  increased,  according  to  the  present  supposition,  in  order  to 
keep  the  membership  of  the  House  from  being  too  large,  Mis- 
souri is  likely  to  lose  one  Representative  and  as  a  twin  misfor- 
tune one  vote  in  the  Electoral  College." 

In  Ohio,  a  State  which  is  now  confident  of  retaining  its  rank 
as  fourth  in  population,  at  least  so  far  as  Missouri  is  concerned, 
the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.)  takes  this  opportunity  to  upbraid 
the  distanced  rival : 

"  Missouri  has  come  nearly  to  a  standstill  because  the  State 
has  been  too  erratic  and  too  vicious  in  politics  and  government. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  commonwealth  to  prosper  if  it  waves  yel- 
low flags  in  the  face  df  capital,  intelligent  ambition,  and  busi- 
ness capacity.  It  can't  draw  in  or  keep  the  kind  of  population 
that  makes  progress  and  good  times  if  it  harbors  pestilences  in 
the  domain  of  government  and  then  turns  to  political  quacks  to 
cure  its  ills. 

"  A  State  which  keeps  '  Gumshoe  Bill '  Stone  in  the  United 
States  Senate  half  his  lifetime  advertises  itself  as  hopelessly 
out  of  harmony  with  the  times.  A  State  which  idolizes  a  clever 
buffoon  like  Champ  Clark,  who  says  that  he  will  drive  a  team 
of  Missouri  mules  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Capitol, 
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if  he  is  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  does 
not  understand  the  twentieth  century. 

"  This  is  not  partizanship.  It  is  cold  business  sense.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  thf  re  is  nothinp:  reckless  or  revolutionary 
about  the  Democratic  party.  In  Missouri  it  is  so  tinctured 
with  Populistic  ideas  that  it  is  a  menace  to  all  lefritimate  inter- 
ests and  enterprises.  The  natural  result  is  shown  in  the  census 
returns  from  a  State  which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  progressive  in  the  country." 


ADVANCE  OF  THE  INSURGENTS 

THE  ONLY  victory  won  by  the  Republican  insurgents 
in  the  last  Congress,  jeers  a  Democratic  campaign 
speaker,  consisted  in  "  the  fiei-ce  retaliation  of  shutting 
off  gasoline  from  the  automobile  purchased  for  the  Speaker." 
Whatever  dispute  there  may  be  about  what  they  accom- 
plished   last    spring,   however,    there    seems    to    be   evidence 

that  they  have  been  doing 
something  this  fall.  As  the 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
(Ind.  Rep.)  remarks,  the 
progressive  or  insurgent  ad- 
vance has  brought  about 
"  the  defeat  or  voluntary 
retirement  of  twenty-two 
Republican  members  of  the 
House  who  were  conspicuous 
as  regulars  and  standpat- 
ters, the  defeat  of  one  Re- 
publican regular  United 
States  Senator,  the  volun- 
tary retirement  of  six  others, 
the  nomination  of  progress- 
ive candidates  for  Governor 
in  two  Republican  States, 
and  the  elimination  of  Joseph 
G.  Cannon  as  a  serious  can- 
didate for  reelection  as 
Speaker."  In  five  States 
where  they  were  put  to  real 
tests  of  strength — Kansas, 
Wisconsin,  New  Hampshire, 
California,  and  Washington 
— they  have  won  over- 
whelming victories.  "  Such, " 
the  same  correspondent  goes  on  to  say,  "is  the  impress- 
ive record  of  accomplishment  of  the  progressive  movement  in 
the  field  of  practical  politics."  And  he  further  reminds  us  that 
"  in  the  legislative  arena  the  progressives,  at  the  recent  session 
of  Congress,  overturned  the  Cannon  oligarchy  in  the  House, 
ended  the  Speaker's  domination  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
brought  about  the  creation  of  a  tariff  commission  or  board,  and 
exercised  a  potent  influence  in  the  shaping  of  the  Railroad  and 
Postal  Savings-Bank  Bills." 

Moreover,  after  being  for  a  time  practically  ignored  by  the 
National  Republican  Congressional  Committee,  they  are  now 
promised  as  much  aid  and  comfort  as  is  extended  to  the  regu- 
lars. After  a  recent  meeting  of  that  committee  in  Chicago 
its  chairman.  Congressman  William  B.  McKinley,  issued  the 
following  statement : 

"  The  members  of  the  committee  attending  the  conference 
authorized  me,  as  chairman,  to  say  to  the  press  that  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  newspapers  and  otherwise  to 
the  effect  that  the  National  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee would  not  render  assistance  to  candidates  classed  as  insur- 
gents is  not  only  an  unjust  reflection  upon  the  political  integrity 
of  the  committee,  but  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  untrue." 


MILES   POINDEXTER, 

The  insurgent  whose  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator  from  Washins;- 
ton  is  considered  "  a  really  blistering 
condemnation  of  Ballinger  in  the  Sec- 
retary's own  State." 


While  insurgency  is  variously  defined  by  its  friends  and  ene- 
mies, there  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  among  the  insur- 
gents themselves  that  the  purpose  of  their  movement  is  to 
wrest  the  control  of  politics  from  the  special  interests  and  give 
it  back  to  the  people.  Victor  Murdock,  one  of  the  insurgent 
leaders,  lays  special  stress  on  the  need  of  taking  from  the 
Speaker  the  appointment  of  committees.  Other  leaders  of  the 
movement  lay  chief  stress  on  the  deceptions  which  they  believe 
were  practised  upon  the  public  in  the  framing  of  the  Payne 
Tariff  Law.  The  San  Francisco  Ca/i  (Rep.)  comments  upon  the 
"  startling  and  almost  sensational  successes  "  of  this  movement 
throughout  the  country,  and  declares  that  its  object  is  "  a  new 
Republican  party,  regenerated  and  redeemed." 

As  far  as  we  may  judge  by  the  results  of  primaries  and  con- 
ventions, "  the  progressives  have  wrested  the  control  of  the 
party  machinery  from  the  standpatters,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Financial  World  (Fin.).  But  it  remains  to  be  seen,  add  other 
observers,  whether  they  can 
carry  the  elections  in  No- 
vember as  well. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.)  declares  that  "a 
few  years  hence  we  shall 
find  ourselves  wondering  why 
the  attitude  of  the  progress- 
ive section  of  the  Republi- 
can party  excited  such  in- 
tense bitterness."  Its  aim, 
we  are  reminded  by  this 
Wall  Street  paper,  is  "  to 
take  the  hand  of  privilege 
out  of  the  public  pocket," 
and  in  this  sense  "  our  whole 
national  life  is  insurgent."  A 
little  while  ago  much  of  the 
bitterness  referred  to  found 
expression  in  the  utter- 
ances of  Republican  leaders 
and  in  the  columns  of  the 
more  "  regular  "  Republican 
press.  But  now,  since  the 
insurgents  have  been  of- 
ficially invited  to  return  to 
the  fold,  we  have  to  turn 
more  and  more  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic papers  to  find  vigor- 
ous criticism  of  their  position. 
Democrat  (Dem.)  records  the  fact  that  "  the  Wisconsin  Repub- 
lican Convention  adopted  a  platform  more  radical  than  anything 
that  has  been  given  out  by  either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  a 
generation, "  and  goes  on  to  remark : 

"  This  is  only  one  more  indication  that  the  Democratic  party 
is  to  be  the  conservative  force  in  the  next  campaign.  And  it 
is  to  be  conservative  not  because  it  has  marched  to  the  rear, 
but  because  Republicans  are  passing  it  along  the  road  leading 
to  radicalism.  Half-baked  statesmen  of  the  Republican  party 
have  appropriated  the  Bryan  propaganda  without  understand- 
ing it,  and  are  relettering  it  in  red." 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  situation  is  indicated  by  an 
anonymous  Republican  politician  in  Washington  who  is  quoted 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  saying : 

'■  I  think  that  many  of  the  sweeping  insurgent  victories  in  the 
West  have  been  partly  encompassed  by  Democrats,  who  voted 
at  the  Republican  primaries.  These  same  Democrats,  having 
disrupted  the  Republican  party,  by  defeating  '  standpat '  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Congress  for  their  renomination,  will  be 
found  at  the  polls  in  November  voting  to  a  man  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate." 

On  the   other  hand,    a   Beverly  dispatch  to   the  New    York 


SYDNEY    ANDERSON. 

He  attributes  his  defeat  of  Congres.s- 
man  Tawney  in  tlie  Minnesota  pri- 
maries to  "  the  result  of  an  educa- 
tional campaign  against  Cannonism." 

Thus  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
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Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

American  (Ind.)  represents  the  President  as  now  confident  of 
Republican  victory  in  November  in  the  strongly  insurgent 
States  of  the  Middle  West,  but  uneasy  about  the  result  in  the 
Eastern  States  where  "discontent  exists,  but  without  organ- 
ized leadership  in  the  Republican  ranks."  According  to  this 
dispatch  President  Taft  "  expects  the  insurgents  to  hold  the 
West  and  give  a  small  Republican  majority  in  the  House."  In 
a  speech  before  the  National  Republican  League  in  New  York— 
the  last,  it  is  said,  which  he  will  deliver  until  after  the  elec- 
tions— he  claims  that  the  Republican  party  as  a  whole  is  a  truly 
"  progressive  "  party,  as  evidenced  by  its  legislative  record. 


WHY   BUSINESS  WAITS 

THE  NEWSPAPER  authorities  who  daily  enlighten  the 
man  in  the  street  about  the  true  inwardness  of  things 
financial  are  just  now  trying  to  decide  whether  the 
business  outlook  is  surprizingly  favorable  or  unwarrantably 
dark.  In  a  recent  speech  President  Taft  said :  "  It  gives  me 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  the  rumors 
of  possible  business  stagnation,  our  basic  prosperity  is  assured 
for  the  coming  year."  Many  papers  profess  to  share  the  Pres- 
idential satisfaction  altho  they  admit,  with  The  Financial 
World  (New  York),  that  "Wall  Street  has  a  bad  case  of 
nerves."  While  speculation  may  be  at  a  low  ebb,  "  which  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  country,"  legitimate  business,  according  to 
the  New  York  Herald's  optimistic  viewpoint,  is  expanding  in 
all  directions,  and  the  banking  and  credit  situation  is  steadily 
improving.  Another  Eastern  daily  notes  as  a  favorable  symp- 
tom that "  railroad  gross  earnings  all  over  the  country  as  a  rule 
continue  exasperatingly  large  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  im- 
press the  rate  inquiry  of  the  Government  with  a  good  calamity 
showing."  In  all  the  bewildering  results  of  primaries  and  early 
elections,  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York) 
sees  no  phenomenon  of  the  day  so  noteworthy  as  "  the  calmness 
with  which  the  investment  markets  have  received  each 
successive  announcement  of  the  sort." 

Yet  this  calm  appears  to  other  editors  in  the  shape  of  a 
deadly  lethargy,  denoting  something  radically  wrong  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  One  deplores  lengthily  the  "  moderate  depres- 
sion in  industry  and  the  deep  depression  iu  business  sentiment," 
and  another  calls  attention  to  the  general  halt  in  lines  of  trade 


usually  active  at  this  season.  Despite  circumstantial  denials 
from  Chairman  Gary  and  several  trade  journals,  there  seems  to 
be  a  willingness  to  believe  rumors  of  an  impending  drop  in 
steel  prices,  due  to  the  slackness  of  the  market. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  secret  of  the  "  lifeless  stock 
market, "  the  New  York  Evening  Post  suggests  that  the  market, 
having  already  reflected  much  on  the  situation,"  is  now  halting, 
irresolute,  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the  immediate 
prospects." 

The  Evening  Post  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  imposing  ar- 
ray of  "  arguments  "  between  which  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
vainly  trying  to  make  its  final  choice : 

"  What  are  these  good  and  bad  considerations  ?  Among  the 
bad  these  will  be  classed :  The  unstable  markets  for  commodi- 
ties, with  the  uncertainty  which  they  cause.  The  abnormal  ex- 
cess of  imports  in  our  foreign  trade.  The  poor  earnings  and 
high  expenses  of  some  industrial  concerns,  such  as  the  Hide 
and  Leather  Company,  which  lately  showed  80-per-cent.  shrink- 
age in  profits  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  country's  decreasing 
bank  clearings,  which  for  August  were  15  per  cent,  less  than 
in  1909,  and  also  fell  below  1907  and  1906.  The  unusually  heavy 
outflow  of  currency  from  New  York  to  the  West,  causing  a  loss 
in  surplus  reserves,  during  the  first  three  weeks  in  September, 
of  $28,000,000,  against  only  $11,000,000  in  the  same  weeks  of 
1909  and  1908.  The  political  chaos,  with  the  chance  of  unsettling 
results  in  the  November  general  elections.  And  last  of  all,  the 
stock  market  itself. 

"  This  is  a  formidable  list.  But  it  has  its  offsets,  which  may 
be  thus  summed  up:  The  prospect  that  decline  in  commodity 
prices  will  correct  our  foreign  trade  anomalies  and  (as  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1909)  get  home  consumers  and  producers  into  touch  again. 
The  fact  that  industrial  companies  have  thus  far  passed  through 
the  season  with  none  of  the  disasters  which  beset  them  in  July, 
August,  and  September  of  1903.  The  increase  of  10  to  15  per 
cent,  in  last  month's  bank  clearings  in  the  West  and  South — the 
East  being  the  sole  cause  of  its  general  decrease  from  1909. 
The  large  New  York  bank  surplus.  .  .  .  The  possibility  that  a 
Democratic  sweep  in  November  will  mean  simply  a  divided  Con- 
gress and  a  deliberate  legislation.  And,  finally,  a  distinct  re- 
vival in  the  bond  market,  with  signs  that  investors  are  really 
interested. " 

Dun's  Review  thinks  that  "  with  crops  aggregating  large  in 
quantity  and  value,  in  spite  of  the  reduced  yield  of  spring 
wheat;  with  politics  becoming  so  intense  and  uncertain  as  to 
make  enterprise  timid,  and  with  the  railroads  and  shippers  en- 
gaged in  a  dispute  over  rates,"  business  men  must  reconcile 
themselves  to  "  a  waiting  situation  with  little  to  encourage 
speculative  enterprise. "  For  this  state  of  affairs  the  Springfield 
Republican  finds  "  revolutionary  politics  "  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
chiefly  responsible,  and  it  explains  just  what  the  market  is 
"waiting  for  "  in  these  words : 

"  If  the  trust  decisions  and  the  railroad-rate  controversy  were 
settled,  we  should  be  apt  to  see  a  revival  of  speculative  activ- 
ity before  the  elections,  and  it  may  be  seen  any  way,  but  the 
prevalent  belief  is  that  a  revival  of  any  proportions  will  wait 
after  the  elections  upon  the  disposition  of  these  important 
matters.    There  are  to  be  considered,  however,  the  influences 
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THE   RUIN    OF    THE        TIMES   CASTLE 


IN    LOS   ANGELES 


GEN.  HARRISON   GRAY  OTIS,  THE  OWNER. 


The  work  of  phy.sical  rehabilitation,  says  General  Oti.s,  "  will  be  continued  until  the  establishment  is  once  more  complete,  full-fledged,  and  pano- 
plied for  the  war  which  we  are  determined  to  prosecute  so  long  as  life  lasts  in  defense  of  the  great  principles  for  which  the  Las  Angeles  Times  and  its 
responsible  owners  stand,  and  will  continue  to  stand." 

THE   WRECKED    OFFICE   AND   ITS    OWNER. 


which  a  great  political  overturn  may  have  in  preventing  a  radi- 
cal and  disturbing  disposition  of  trust  and  railroad  questions." 

The  stanchly  Republican  Globe-Democrat,  of  St.  Louis,  is  de- 
cidedly unwilling  to  believe  that  business  interests  could  re- 
main cheerful  in  the  face  of  so  fearful  a  catastrophe  as  a 
National  Democratic  victory.  The  advance  on  the  stock  ex- 
change following  the  Maine  election  "  was  a  hysterical  spurt 
which  quickly  spent  its  force,  and  prices  are  lower  now  than 
they  were  then."  The  present  low  state  of  the  market,  which 
"  is  expected  to  go  lower,"  is  attributed  by  this  journal  to  "  fear 
of  a  Democratic  victory."  This  "  is  diminishing  the  demand  for 
steel  as  it  is  for  many  other  commodities,  and  thus  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  the  stock  is  easily  explained." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  differing  from  The  Iron 
Age  (New  York)  and  The  Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland),  does 
not  believe  that  the  present  condition  of  the  steel  business  is 
by  any  means  "  satisfactory. "    We  read : 

"  That  invincible  optimist,  Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  says  in  a  state- 
ment given  to  the  public  that  '  on  the  whole  the  steel  business 
should  be  considered  satisfactory  ' ;  and  he  sees  '  no  reason  to 
expect  any  change  in  this  respect. '  He  says  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  the  Pittsburg  report  that  a  '  wide  open  cut  in  prices 
of  steel  is  likely  to  occur, '  and  only  admits  that  the  new  busi- 
ness offered  at  present  is  '  less  than  the  total  producing  capac- 
ity, '  and  that  there  has  been  '  a  shading  of  prices  of  some 
commodities  by  a  few  of  the  smaller  producers. ' 

"  But  the  general  market  reports,  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  questioning,  plainly  indicate  a  reduced  production  in 
the  last  few  months  of  about  30  per  cent.,  due  to  a  shrinkage 
in  business,  and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  the  out- 
put was  '  less  than  the  total  producing  capacity. '  The  '  shading 
of  prices  '  amounts  to  quite  a  substantial  reduction  for  nearly 
all  products  of  iron  and  steel  and  has  been  participated  in  by 
some  of  the  principal  subsidiaries  of  the  Corporation.  This  is 
a  matter  of  almost  daily  record." 

Recent  Pittsburg  correspondence  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
reports  "  a  much  more  normal  tone  "  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade, 
with  the  September  bookings  reaching  a  considerably  larger 
total  than  in  August.     However, 


"  the  increase  in  buying  did  not  equal  the  capacity  to  which  the 
mills  are  operating,  so  that  the  next  report  of  the  unfilled  orders 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  probably  show  an- 
other decrease,  altho  smaller  than  was  the  case  a  month  ago." 


LABOR'S    PART  IN    THE    LOS    ANGELES 

OUTRAGE 

WHETHER  General  Otis  blew  up  his  own  newspaper 
office,  or  whether  it  was  done  by  his  laborite  ene. 
mies,  seems  to  be  the  disputed  point  in  the  Los  An- 
geles affair.  Some  agency,  at  any  rate,  wrecked  the  office  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  the  morning  of  October  1,  killing  a 
score  of  men  and  injuring  as  many  more.  During  the  same  day 
bombs  were  found  under  the  houses  of  General  Otis  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Association.  It  is  Mr.  Crowley, 
of  Cincinnati,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  International 
Printing  and  Pressmen  Assistants'  Union,  who  ventures  the 
theory  that  General  Otis  blew  up  his  own  office  to  cast  odium 
on  the  labor-unions.  President  Lynch,  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  however,  doesn't  go  as  far  as  this.  His 
idea  is  that  the  explosion  was  not  caused  by  dynamite  at  all, 
but  "  by  faulty  gas  mains,"  and  was  "  due  entirely  to  the  unsani- 
tary condition  of  The  Times  plant."  As  The  Times,  General 
Otis,  and  the  Merchants'  Association  have  for  years  waged  a 
bitter  fight  against  the  labor-unions,  the  charge  that  unionism 
was  behind  all  three  outrages  was  not  slow  in  making  itself 
heard.     To  quote  Mr.  Lynch  again : 

"  The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  for  many  years  been  a  bitter, 
unrelenting,  and  unreasoning  enemy  of  trade-unionism  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  The  Times  management  that  immediately  after 
the  explosion  which  wrecked  its  plant  and  without  awaiting 
any  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe  it  should 
charge  the  disaster  to  the  trade-unions  as  was  done^by  The 
Times'  assistant  general  manager.  The  Typographical  Union 
resents  and  refutes  this  charge.  We  have  defended  ourselves 
against  the  attacks  made  by  The  Times  as  best  we  could,  but 
we  have  always  fought  fair. 

"  The  International  Typographical  Union  is  not  a  law-breaking. 
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dynamiting  institution;  its  record  of  more  than  sixty  years' 
existence  is  an  honorable  one  and  entirely  free  from  resort  to 
violence  of  any  kind.  It  has  won  its  cause  and  reached  its  pres- 
ent position  of  strength  and  influence  solely  through  the  justice 
of  its  contentions  and  the  lawful  and  orderly  manner  in  which 
its  aims  have  been  prosecuted  and  made  effective." 

Says  Samuel  Gompers,  president.of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor: 

"  The  position  of  The  Times  toward  union  labor  is  well  known, 
but  nothing  has  happened  recently  to  make  the  feeling  of  union 
men  against  the  paper  more  acute.  I  regret  the  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  thinking  union 
members  had  anything  to  do  with  it." 

In  its  news  columns  the  morning  after  the  explosion  General 
Otis's  paper  says : 

"  The  union  has  struck.  The  great  coup  consists  of  broken 
hearts  of  innocent  workers.  That  is  all.  The  rest  is  as  noth- 
ing. Nothing  has  been  accomplished  except  to  give  the  world 
one  more  example  of  the  insane  murderous  folly  of  the  rabid 
labor-unions 

'*  The  unions  are  already  appalled  at  the  storm  raised  by  their 
own  awful  crime. 

"  Passionate  denials  of  guilt  from  all  the  '  big  '  union  leaders 
of  America  are  being  clicked  in  over  the  telegraph. 

"  '  'Twas  gas, '  they  shriek  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 

"  '  Faulty  gas  mains, '  snarls  Jim  Lynch,  of  the  Typographical 
Union,  now  in  Indianapolis. 

"  'Not  our  fault,'  says  Sam  Gompers,  nervously,  in  St.  Louis- 

"  '  Absurd,'  says  Andrew  J.  Gallager  in  San  Francisco. 

"  '  A  reward  of  $7,500  for  the  arrest  of  the  perpetrator,'  says 
Olaf  Tvietmoe,  of  San  Francisco." 

And  in  its  editorial  columns  it  goes  on  to  comment  as  follows : 

"  The  Times  is  not  destroyed,  nor  will  its  publication  be 
seriously  hindered 

"  The  devils  in  human  form,  who  murdered  and  maimed  the 
men  employed  in  its  news  and  mechanical  departments,  will  not 
escape.  Ropes  are  dangling  for  them  and  prison  doors  are 
yawning  for  them.  The  eyes  of  a  sleepless  vigilance  are  upon 
each  and  all  of  them.  With  all  their  cunning,  traces  of  their 
work  are  picked  up  every  hour.  There  is  no  quarter  of  the 
earth  to  which  they  can  flee,  where  they  will  not  be  followed 
and  from  which  they  will  not  be  returned 

"  Tho  the  dynamiters  escape  human  justice,  yet  the  righteous 
wrath  of  God  will  overtake  them.  When  they  drink  the  blood 
of  their  victims  will  be  in  their  cup.  When  they  would  sleep 
the  shrieks  of  the  murdered  ones  will  be  in  their  ears. " 


The  most  plausible  explanation,  remarks  the  San  Francisco 
Post,  seems  to  be  that  the  dynamiting  was  the  work  of  mis- 
guided fanatics,  and  not  of  anybody  bearing  a  responsible  rela- 
tion to  organized  labor.  This  view  seems  to  be  shared  by  the 
press  generally.     Says  the  Washington  Star  : 

"  The  Los  Angeles  outrages— for  all  three  cases  must  be  con- 
sidered together,  the  destruction  of  The  Times  building  and 
the  attempts  upon  the  two  dwellings— were  possibly  committed 
by  men  inspired  by  a  fanatical  zeal  for  what  they  conceived  to 
be  a  just  cause,  carried  off  their  balance  by  long  brooding  over 
either  personal  misfortunes  or  the  failure  of  their  organizations 
to  win  in  the  fight  for  recognition.  If  this  is  the  case  it  is  even 
more  to  the  interest  of  the  organizations  themselves  to  find 
these  miscreants  and  secure  their  punishment  than  it  is  for 
that  of  the  community  and  the  publishing  company  which  has 
suffered  this  heavy  loss." 

And  the  Boston  Transcript  remarks  in  similar  vein : 

"  The  labor-unions  are  pursuing  the  proper  course  in  assisting 
to  trace  this  wholesale  crime  to  its  source.  They  can  not  afford 
to  rest  under  the  imputation  or  suspicion  for  which  in  the 
minds  of  many  this  shocking  incident  seems  to  furnish  ground. 
They  can  not  leave  their  future  under  the  shad&w  of  a  great 
public  crime  and  calamity.  They  must  not  permit  to  remain 
an  impression  that  they  are  enemies  of  society  and  sharers  in 
dastardly  and  deadly  methods  of  adjusting  grievances.  The 
trouble  in  such  cases  is  that  there  are  stormy  petrels  of  labor 
disturbances  who  make  them  the  occasions  for  exploiting  in- 
sane ideas  and  overworked  passions.  Among  the  arrests  that 
have  been  made  is  that  of  a  supposed  anarchist.  The  anarchists 
care  little  or  nothing  for  the  interests  of  labor.  They  do  not 
labor  themselves  and  have  little  sympathy  with  those  who  do, 
but  are  willing  to  sacrifice  them  for  their  own  insane  purposes. 
Dynamite  is  their  favorite  means  of  attaining  their  ends.  The 
Los  Angeles  affair  was  not  so  public  as  the  Haymarket  riots  in. 
Chicago,  but  it  has  similar  earmarks." 

Turning  to  the  New  York  Commercial,  however,  we  read : 

"  It  is  in  no  sense  unfair  to  organized  labor  to  assume  that 
the  printing  trades-unions  or  individual  members  of  them  in  Los 
Angeles  were  directly  responsible  for  the  blowing-up  of  The 
Times  building  and  plant  with  dynamite,  the  murder  of  nineteen 
of  its  employees,  and  the  serious  injury  of  twenty-five  more — 
because  these  unions  and  their  allies  have  for  years  been  threat- 
ening to  destroy  this  non-union  outfit  and,  if  possible,  the  pub- 
lication itself  so  as  to  weaken  the  forces  that  are  fighting  union 
policies  and  practises 

"  California  is  union-labor-ridden  and  ought  to  rid  herself  of 
the  curse.  A  few  hangings  for  union-labor  crimes  will  alone 
restore  normal  industrial  conditions  out  there." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speeches  the  "I's"  have  it. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It's  our  theory  that  Maine  went  Democratic  as  an  advertisement. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

The  more  interest  a  man  takes  in  his  business  the  more  he  is  likely  to 
take  out, — Wall  Street  Journal. 

"1  haven't  a  word  to  retract,"  says  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Not  at  a  dollar  a 
word,  anyhow. — Washington  Herald. 

Outside  of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri  lost  i)opulation  in  the  last 
decade.    She  evidently  needs  more  Folk. — Chicago  Evening  Po-tt. 

A  metropolitan  newspaper  devoted  two  pages  yesterday  to  describing 
New  York's  police  force  when  one  word  would  do  it. — Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times. 

Speaker  Cannon  asks  that  Republicans  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Pos- 
sibly he  entertains  doubt  as  to  there  being  a  quorum  present. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

New  York  may  have  the  greater  number  of  inhabitants,  but  how  does  it 
stack  up  against  Chicago  in  culture  now  that  it  takes  second  place  in  baseball 
and  postal  receipts? — Chicago  News. 

Roosevelt  Ls  gratified  to  have  Taft's  support  and  Tafl  is  gratified  that 
Roosevelt  asked  for  it.  Therefore  tlie  two  are  hopelessly  estranged. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

In  spite  of  certain  captious  criticisms  of  his  work  with  the  stick,  the  Colonel 
still  leads  the  Republican  league  in  the  matter  of  batting  averages. — Xew 
Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

The  winning  candidate  in  New  Ham|)shire  is  Bass  and  in  Pennsylvania 
Tener.  Some  day,  if  the  suffragettes  get  their  way.  tin-  .sopranos  and  con- 
traltos will  have  a  show. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 


Bry.w  couldn't  even  lead  the  mule  to  water. — Bedes'  Budget  {Duluth). 

T.  Roosevelt  lias  a  wonderful  faculty  for  choosing  the  right  enemies. — 
Chicago  News. 

I\'  the  political  conventions  the  keynotes  arc  sounded  on  wind  instru- 
ments.— Chicago  Evening  Post. 

The  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  wants  to  get  a  copyright  on  its  name.  Seems 
an  unnecessary  precaution. — New  York  American. 

It  may  he  because  Woodrow  Wilson  has  gone  into  politics  that  Yale 
has  raised  the  salaries  of  its  professors. —  Wa/^hington  Herald. 

Outdoor  schools  now  being  the  rage,  the  Old  duard  probably  won't  niiiid 
doing  a  little  studying  on  the  outside. — New  York  American. 

A  GUN  is  invented  tliat  will  bring  down  airships.  Vp  to  date  the  aviators 
have  been  able  to  come  down  without  the  aid  of  a  gun. — St.  Paul  Pionair 
Press. 

Dep.\rt.mknt  of  the  Interior  says  there  are  still  many  wealthy  Indians  in 
the  country.  How  careless  in  the  attorneys  to  overlook  them.  —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

.Joseph  ('■.  Cawon  spoke  for  almost  an  hour.  The  convention  adopted  a 
progressive  platform. — From  the  New  York  Sun's  report  of  the  Illinois  Revuh- 
tiean  Convention. 

The  Federated  Labor  party  in  adopting  the  emblem  of  Atlas  carrying  the 
earth  on  his  shoulders  lays  itself  open  to  charges  of  infringement  of  personal 
patent. — Nexv  Y'ork  World. 

Tuesday's  New  York  Times  shamelessly  declared  that  ofgbacrdbyT'ndep 
****S  shr  sh  sh  sh  s  s,  altho  no  hint  of  the  contents  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
speech  was  supposed  to  be  made  known  until  after  delivery. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 


DISRUPTIVE  FORCES   IN  PORTUGAL 

THE  THRONE  of  Portugal  has  long  been  tottering. 
The  boy  King,  who  will  not  be  21  till  November  15, 
has  shown  many  signs  of  incapacity  and  levity,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  reports  of  the  press.  An  illuminating  light  was 
thrown  on  the  strength  of  the  revolutionary  party  when  Man- 
uel's father  and  brother  were  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital  in  1908  and  the  Government 
considered  it  unsafe  to  prosecute 
the  conspirators !  So  the  outbreak 
has  not  come  as  a  surprize  to  the 
European  papers.  It  followed  im- 
mediately upon  the  opening  of  the 
Cortes,  where  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  optimistically  hopeful  as  it 
was,  met  but  a  cold  reception. 
The  anxious  forebodings  of  the 
Madrid,  Paris,  and  Berlin  press 
have  proved  fully  justified. 

It  was  indeed  darkly  ominous 
that  none  of  the  Republican  party 
of  the  opposition  attended  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  as  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  tells 
us.  The  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  King's  life  has  been 
hinted  at  in  the  press  of  every 
European  capital,  and  the  Heraldo 
(Madrid)  says  the  Lisbon  police 
had  arrested  ten  men  in  a  lock- 
smith's shop  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing 171  bombs,  one  of  the 
prisoners  being  a  well-known  Re- 
publican who  had  been  arrested 
in  1908  for  compounding  explo- 
sives, tho  no  political  plot  was 
proved  against  him.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion  the  ten  men,  we  are 
told,  avowed  the  political  object 
of  their  association.  While  King 
Manuel  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Clericals,  and  in  his  speech  from 
the  throne  avowed  his  intention  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  many  Catholics  have  become  estranged  from  him  be- 
cause of  his  flagrantly  immoral  life  and  general  feebleness  of 
administration. 

But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  uprising  was  the  murder  of 
the  anticlerical  leader  Professor  Bombardo  by  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Clerical  party,  as  related  by  the  Republican  paper  Pais 
(Madrid).  At  the  news  of  this  outrage  the  cry,  "  Down  with 
the  priests,"  was  raised  throughout  the  streets  of  the  capital 
and  Bombardo's  name  rang  all  over  Portugal  as  if  he  had  been 
a  second  Ferrer.  Soon  after  this  the  Republican  leader  Alfonso 
Costa  proclaimed  at  a  public  meeting  that  Manuel  must  abdi- 
cate and  leave  the  country.  His  words,  as  reported  by  the 
Paris  Matin,  were: 

"  We  have  let  the  King  know  that  he  must  get  out.  The  com- 
ing revolution  will  be  as  free  from  bloodshed  as  possible.  We 
intend  to  put  to  death  only  those  whom  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of. " 

Hundreds  of  Army  officers  and  under-officers  lie  in  the  prisons 
of  Portugal,  declares  this  paper,  charged  with  complicity  in 
revolutionary  plots.     They  resented  the  King's  sympathy  with 


MANUEL  IN   SEARCH   OF  A   WIFE. 

A  Statuette  .sold  on  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  young  King's 
recent  visit  to  England. 


the  Francoists.  It  was  Franco,  the  high-handed  dictator,  wh(. 
attempted  to  govern  the  country  without  a  Parliament  and  thus 
provoked  the  assassination  of  Manuel's  too  trusting  father 
Carlos  I.  Yet,  says  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  when  sixteen 
new  senators  were  appointed,  the  Republicans  were  indignant 
to  find  a  Francoist  among  them.  To  quote  from  a  long  article 
on  "The  Political  Developments  in  Portugal": 

•  The    Republicans    severely    condemned   in   their  morning 

papers  the  choice  of  a  man  who 
had  been  a  Minister  under  the 
'  Dictator  '  Joao  Franco.  Taking 
into  account  the  bitter  feeling 
which  still  prevails  throughout 
the  country  against  the  Francoists, 
people  might  well  be  surprized 
when  this  man,  Malheiro  Rey- 
mao,  was  thus  promoted  by  the 
Government." 

The  spirit  of  antimonarchism  and 
anticlericalism  has  been  kept  alive 
among  the  Portuguese  peasantry 
and  proletariat  by  the  circulation 
of  inflammatory  appeals  in  the 
shape  of  tracts  and  newspapers. 
In  the  days  of  Franco  these  papere 
were  supprest  and  their  publication 
offices  closed.  This  enraged  the 
party  of  violence  and  rendered 
Franco  an  object  of  popular  ex- 
ecration. Carlos  himself  became 
involved  in  the  unpopularity  of  his 
minister,  who  was  really  an  able 
and  conscientious  man.  King  Man- 
uel, in  reversing  the  restrictive 
measures  of  his  father,  only  gave 
confidence  to  his  opponents.  The 
Hamburger  Nachrichten  plainly 
declares  that  the  King  showed  his 
weakness  when  he  took  the  ban  oflf 
the  supprest  papers  which  had  been 
preaching  veiled  treason.  This  re- 
stored to  the  country  ten  Republi- 
can papers  whose  editors  had  been 
in  hiding  abroad.  Even  the  Pro- 
gressistas,who  were  in  power,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  mon- 
archy, and  derided  the  Government  they  profest  to  belong  to. 
The  Republicans,  seeing  a  rabid  antimonarchist  promoted  to 
the  Senate,  thought  that  Manuel  and  his  Conservative  ministers 
were  trying  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  opposition  remarked  to  the 
Lisbon  representative  of  the  Hamburg  journal  quoted  above :  "  It 
is  very  plainly  to  be  seen  how  Teixeira  de  Souza  is  working  for 
the  Republic.  He  has  actually  raised  a  regicide  to  the  Senate.' 
The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  recently  summed  up 
the  situation  as  follows  : 

"  The  King  is  criticized  as  giving  almost  as  little  aid  to  mon- 
archical causes  as  to  the  Progressistas,  whose  profest  attach- 
ment to  his  Majesty  can,  it  would  seem,  be  maintained  only  on 
condition  that  they  alone  be  allowed  to  govern,  and  that  in  any 
fashion  they  may  choose. 

"  It  is  stated  that  the  King's  lack  of  force  in  political  affairg 
is  accentuated  by  public  suspicion  that  his  private  life  has  been 
rapidly  losing  him  the  good  esteem  of  those  whose  honest  at- 
tachment to  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  has  hitherto  made  then} 
loyal  to  the  monarchy  in  his  person. " — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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TRACTION  ENGINES  USED  IN  THE  ENGLISH  ARMY  MANEUVERS. 

The  American  Army  still  depends  upon  the  humble  but  useful  mule.  Major  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  said  in  a  recent  report:  "The  transportation 
for  the  Army  in  the  field  is  practically  the  same  as  it  was  in  1861,  for  our  Army  is  probably  the  only  one  among  the  leading  nations  which 
has  not  made  use  of  automobiles,  traction  engines,  etc." 


FIASCO   OF   THE  ENGLISH  MANEUVERS 

MR.  HALDANE,  who  is  pronounced  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  be  the  ablest  Secretary  for  War  that  England 
ever  had,  invented  a  new  kind  of  army  for  England, 
which  was  formed  of  neither  regnlarly  enlisted  troops,  nor  Vol- 
unteer Corps,  but  of  what  are  called  Territorial  Troops.  It 
forms  a  sort  of  army  in  training,  or  national  reserve,  which  may 
be  drawn  upon  by  the  regular  Army  in  time  of  war.     While  a 


.\   NEW    PE.\CE    PL.V.V  . 

Send  all  the  British  officers  to  Germany  as  spies,  and  all  the 
German  officers  to  England,  and  then  lock  them  all  up! 

—Ulk  (Berlin). 

man  enlists  in  the  regular  Army  for  twelve  years,  the  Territorial 
engages  for  only  four  and  can  resign  when  he  chooses.  His  time 
of  training  is  largely  left  to  his  own  convenience,  but  he  must 
serve  with  the  colors  for  from  eight  to  fifteen  days  consecu- 
tively every  year.  This  autumn  the  Territorials  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  French  and  German  armies  in  enter- 
ing upon  a  sham  campaign.  Punch  has  always  ridiculed  them, 
for  Punch  is  the  organ  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  regular  Army. 
It  is  reported  in  the  press  that  Lord  Kitchener  looks  with  con- 
tempt on  Mr.  Haldane's  new  invention  and  pronounces  the  re- 
cent sham  battle  "  a  fiasco."  This  verdict  is  echoed  by  The 
Saturday  Review  (London),  which  declares: 

"  The  Territorial  maneuvers  proved  a  fiasco.  It  was  no  fault 
of  the  officers  and  men,  to  whom  much  praise  must  be  given. 
But  it  was  clearly  shown  that  they  were  in  no  way  able  to  take 
the  field  in  large  organizations,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
expect  untrained  men  to  march  and  maneuver  without  making 
a  farce  of  the  whole  business,  in  spite  of  the  supreme  efforts 
to  make  the  show  a  success.  They  were  stiffened  by  regular 
officers,  in  some  cases  taken  away  from  important  work  which 
had  to  be  done  in  their  own  units,  such  as  artillery  officers  be- 
ing called  away  from  their  batteries  while  undergoing  the  an- 
nual course  of  firing  at  Okehampton ;  and  money,  besides,  was 


poured  out  like  water.    The  whole  affair  indeed  would  have  been 
laughable  if  it  were  not  so  serious  and  pitiable." 

Mr.  Haldane  is  seriously  blamed  for  the  poor  show  his  cavalry 
made  in  the  matter  of  horse  flesh,  where  Rosinante  was  far 
better  represented  than  Bucephalus.  We  are  informed  that 
English  stables  are  unable  at  present,  owing  to  the  decline  of 
agriculture  and  grazing  in  the  realm,  to  supply  enough  beasts 
for  the  Army  and  that  agents  are  being  sent  to  this  country  to 
buy  colts  from  the  West.  The  Saturday  Review,  after  declar- 
ing that  the  lack  of  horses  "  is  really  becoming  a  national 
danger, "  proceeds : 

"  It  is  even  more  important  than  the  question  of  the  supply 
of  men,  because  these,  at  any  rate  of  a  sort,  can  always  be  ob- 
tained at  a  pinch  by  paying  for  them.  Neither  Mr.  Haldane 
nor  other  members  of  the  Government  will  take  this  matter 
seriously.  But  it  is  clear  that  after  the  quality  of  horses  ob- 
tained for  the  present  maneuvers,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
them,  the  matter  must  be  seriously  tackled,  if  an  appalling 
breakdown  when  real  war  is  upon  us  is  not  to  happen. " 

What  amazes  The  Daily  Mail  (London)  is  the  fact  that  avia- 
tion was  not  utilized  in  the  maneuvers  of  the  Territorials. 
Their  representative,  Mr.  Thomas,  who  had  witnessed  the 
French  autumn  maneuvers,  came  to  the  conclusion  after  visit- 
ing the  Territorials  on  Salisbury  Plain,  that  "  the  great  lesson 
of  the  French  maneuvers  had  not  been  grasped  in  England. " 

The  Mail  says  editorially : 

"  Fresh  from  witnessing  the  operations  of  the  French  air 
scouts  in  Picardy,  Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out  that  they  had  re- 
vealed a  new  weapon  of  tremendous  power  in  the  aeroplane. 
There  followed  a  statement  of  the  French  War  Minister  that 
the  problem  of  military  airmanship  had  been  solved,  and  th?t 


"  PRESERVING  "  THE  COUNTRY. 

British  Autumn  Maneuvers — any  Year. 

Certain  "sportsmen"  are  still  to  be  foutid  with  so  poor  a 
notion  of  patriotism  that  they  refuse  to  allow  troops  to  pass 
through  their  coverts  for  fear  that  sport  should  be  spoilt  by 
maneuvers  which  are  over  two  months  before  their  first  shoot. 

— Punch  (lx)ndon). 
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THE    KL'.S.SO-JAPA.NESK   CONVENTION. 
Uncle  Sam. — "Gosh  !    I  wanted  to  make  Manchuria  mine,  but  the  convention  fi.st  knocked  me  out  of  it.' 


-Tokyo  Puck. 


the  aeroplane  had  proved  itself  a  most  formidable  weapon  for 
scouting.  .  .  .  His  report  is  that  there  are  only  two  aeroplanes 
in  the  field ;  that  even  these  two  are  not  being  used ;  and  that 
the  airmen  have  been  left  ten  miles  from  the  scene  of  operations 
and  been  granted  no  facilities  for  their  work. 

"  In  signal  contrast  with  this  official  neglect  of  the  new  arm 
at  the  British  maneuvers  is  the  news  that  the  German  military 
authorities  have  been  so  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  French 
tests  of  military  flying-machines  that  they  have  decided  forth- 
with to  organize  a  fleet  of  aeroplanes." 


JAPAN'S   ASIATIC  AMBITION 

INSTEAD  of  finding  Japan  the  gallant  knight  who  will  de- 
liver her  from  the  European  dragon,  Asia  is  discovering 
that  Japan  can  be  something  of  a  dragon  too,  says  a  keen 
writer  in  India,  whose  words  appear  in  The  Contemporary  Re- 
view of  London.  Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh,  a  Sikh  journalist  who 
has  traveled  all  over  the  world,  recalls  that  when  Japan  fought 
Russia  on  Chinese  soil,  to  save  China  from  the  clutches  of  the 
bear,  it  was  thought  the  little  brown  soldiers  might  next  be 
fighting  England  to  deliver  India  from  alien  rule.  This  is  all 
changed  now.  As  Japan  learned  the  arts  of  Europe  in  order  to 
vanquish  Europeans,  so  the  other  Asiatic  nations  have  been 
trying  to  learn  the  arts  of  Japan,  says  Mr.  Singh,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  their  territory  from  Japanese  inva- 
sion. The  consequence  is  that  Japan  is  becoming  the  school  of 
the  East,  Foreign  Asiatics  throng  its  places  of  education,  its 
workshops,  and  its  factories  in  order  "  to  learn  how  Japan  is 
able  to  do  all  this  "  that  she  has  done.  To  quote  from  this 
brilliant  Asiatic  journalist : 

"  The  entire  Orient  is  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Japan  in  order  to 
become  able  to  outwit  that  nation.  The  Sunrise  Kingdom 
learned  from  the  Occident  how  to  beat  the  West  with  its  own 
weapons.  Asia  to-day  seems  anxious  to  pay  Japan  back  in  her 
own  coin.  Realizing  the  necessity  of  educating  themselves 
along  the  same  lines  as  Japan,  if  they  are  to  be  as  successful 
as  the  little  island  nation  has  been,  the  other  Asian  countries 
have  sent  students  to  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  to  master  the 
methods  that  have  pushed  the  Japanese  forward  in  the  scale  of 
nations.  From  India,  China,  Siam,  the  Philippines,  and  other 
Eastern  countries  students  have  flocked  to  Japan.  They  go 
there  with  a  dynamic  desire  to  learn  the  arts  and  crafts  t'ttc^l, 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  Oriental  islanders  to  whip  an  Oc- 
cidental Power,  and  which,  they  hope,  will  in  turn  enable  their 
nations  to  get  the  better  of  the  Occident  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  Japan.  These  seekers  after  knowledge  are  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions.  They  come  from  rich  and  poor  families,  and  repre- 
sent all  castes  and  provinces.  Some  of  them  have  passed  the 
middle  milestone  of  life,  while  others  are  mere  boys  in  their 
teens.  Most  of  them  are  supported  by  the  Government  or  by 
public-spirited  citizens  of  the  land  from  whence  they  come.  A 
few  support  themselves.  They  quickly  become  absorbed  in  the 
great  student  population  of  Tokyo—nine-tenths  of  the  foreign 
students  gravitate  to  the  capital  of  the  Empire— and  by  the  time 
six  months  have  passed  by  they  are  tolerably  well  able  to  talk 


the  language  and  follow  the  discourse  of  the  Japanese  lecturers 
in  the  schools  and  colleges.  Not  all  of  them  enter  the  schools, 
however;  many  of  them  work  in  factories  and  workshops  with 
a  view  to  possessing  themselves  of  the  keys  that  will  unlock 
the  gates  of  industrial  prosperity." 

Japan  is  no  Little  Red  Ridinghood  to  walk  into  the  jaws  of 
the  wolf,  and  is  becoming  seriously  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of 
rivalry  disguised  under  the  garb  of  admiration  and  complais- 
ance.  Japan  is  too  shrewd  not  to  see  that  a  checkmate  is  lying 
in  wait  for  her,  and  she  is  now  throwing  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  the  foreign  students  whose  attendance  in  her  schools  she 
once  so  eagerly  welcomed,  for  the  industrial  students  of  India 


THE   DOOR  IS  OPEN, 

But  who  can  get  past  the  guards? 

— National  Review  (Shanghai). 

and  China  are  stealing  her  secrets,  undermining  her  power,  and 
spoiling  her  prospects  of  supremacy  in  Asia.  In  Mr.  Singh's 
words : 

"  Japan,  evidently  becoming  alarmed  at  the  Asiatic  attitude 
toward  her  trade  policies,  is  showing  a  disposition  to  hinder  the 
Oriental  students  in  their  quest  for  information.  The  fees  for 
foreign  students  who  desire  to  study  in  the  Japanese  universi- 
ties and  polytechnic  schools  have  been  doubled,  while  it  is  daily 
becoming  more  difficult  for  the  continental  Asiatic  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  mills  and  factories  of  Japan  in  order  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  various  trades  and  industries. " 

Yet  the  stream  of  foreigners,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  per- 
sistently pours  into  Tokyo.  "  The  Orient  seems  to  be  afraid  of 
being  exploited  by  Japan,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  learn  from  the  Japanese  how  to  escape  being  despoiled." 

The  old  romantic  dream  that  Japan  would  lead  the  crusade 
against  the  European  usurpers  and  looters,  and  help  each  nation 
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t»  assert  its  autonomy  is  now  ridiculed  in  the  Indian  and  Chi- 
aese  press.  Mr.  Singh  thus  interprets  the  spirit  prevailing  on 
the  Asiatic  continent  at  this  moment: 

"The  entire  Oriental  press  went  into  ecstasies  over  the 
prowess  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  and  the  strategic  ability  of 
the  officers  who  engineered  the  task  of  grappling  with  the  Rus- 


THE   NEW    DREAM   OF   THE   ASIATIC    OGRE. 

Japan — "Excellent!  My  appetite  kfows  with  eating." 

— Fischietto  (Tuirn). 

slan  Army  and  Navy.  Enthusiastic  panegyrics  were  written 
regarding  the  sacrifices  which  the  patriotic  islanders  had  made 
to  avert  a  menace  to  their  national  existence.  Lavish  praise 
was  bestowed  upon  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  Japan,  in 
a  brief  span  of  years,  had  modernized  and  prepared  herself  to 
defeat  the  Oriental  with  his  own  weapons. 

"  To-day  all  is  changed.  Where  not  long  ago  Asia  was  vocif- 
erously appreciative  of  Japan,  at  this  moment  the  Orient  is 
<M)ming  to  denounce  Japanese  aggression.  At  least,  Asia  is 
showing  unmistakable  signs  that  she  does  not  regard  Japan  as 
her  possible  leader.  The  Orient  has  been  forced  to  assume  this 
attitude  because  of  Japan's  recent  actions  in  Korea,  Manchuria, 
and  China,  which  are  being  interpreted  all  over  the  continent 
as  inimical  to  the  '  Asia-for-the- Asiatics  '  propaganda." 

Japan  is  "  out  for  herself,"  all  the  time,  declares  this  writer, 
and  is  intriguing  and  maneuvering  for  the  preeminence,  not  of 
Asiatic  nations,  but  of  one  nation,  and  the  nation  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Tokyo.  "The  Asians,"  he  concludes,  "have 
assumed  a  watchful  attitude  toward  Japan,  and  are  inclined 
to  resent  the  Nipponese  propaganda,  which  seems  to  be :  'Asia- 
for-the-Japanese. ' " 


EVERYTHING  HARMONIOUS. 

Japanese  General, — "  Of  course  you  are  signing  your  abdica- 
tion of  your  own  free  will  ?  " 

Emperor  of  Korea — "  To  be  sure.  How  could  anybody 
think  otherwise  ?  "  — A/ttcft'j  (Warsaw). 


AGAINST  THE  KOREAN   MERGER 

ONE  PROMINENT  Japanese,  at  least,  looks  with  mis- 
giving upon  the  annexation  of  Korea.  While  the  rest 
of  the  nation  seems  a  unit  in  approving  this  step,  Mr. 
Takenokoshi,  writing  in  the  Tanjo  (Tokyo),  declares  that  two 
dangers  beset  the  Japanese  in  this  course.  The  Government  of 
the  Mikado  is  investing  money  in  improvements,  without  the 
least  chance  of  being  reimbursed;  and  secondly,  experience 
teaches  that  the  sudden  introduction  of  foreign  institutions, 
with  an  abolition  of  all  native  precedents,  is  fatal  to  national 
or  colonial  progress.  These  words  of  Mr.  Takenokoshi  are  not 
to  be  lightly  dismissed.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
learned  politicians  in  Japan,  and  has  written  many  popular 
books.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies in  the  Far  East,  and  is  well  versed  in  the  colonial  poli- 
cies of  the  various  Powers.  His  excellent  book  on  Japanese 
administration  in  Formosa  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  published  in  this  country.  Like  many  scholars,  he  often 
hazards  extraordinary  generalizations  and  prophecies,  but  on 
the  whole  his  views  are  marked  by  sanity  and  discretion. 
Naturally  his  antiannexation  views  have  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion in  this  country.  The  cardinal  point  of  his  contention  is 
that  no  Power  should  spend  on  a  colony  a  sum  of  money  which 
is  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  profit  which  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  that  colony  are  capable  of  conferring  upon  the 
mother  country.     He  says : 

"  Korean  administration  entails  at  present  an  expenditure  of 
some  $21,500,000,  of  which  Japan  provides  $16,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion Japan  has  advanced  $2,500,000  to  the  Korean  Government, 
without  the  least  possibility  of  reimbursement.  Now  Korea's 
foreign  trade  does  not  exceed  $17,500,000,  of  which  about  15 
per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  the  profit  Japan  may  derive  there- 
from. It  comes  to  this,  that  we  should  not  expend  upon  Korea 
much  more  than  $2,500,000  annually,  whereas  we  are  expending 
more  than  six  times  that  sum.  The  annexation  of  Korea  will 
inevitably  increase  our  financial  burden,  which  is  already  too 
heavy.  Korea  may  in  time  become  self-supporting,  but  judging 
from  our  experience  in  Formosa,  thirty  years  are  required  to 
attain  that  stage.  Presuming  that  $15,000,000  will  be  the 
annual  sum  of  expenditure  after  annexation,  the  total  amount 
for  thirty  years  would  be  $450,000,000.  Certainly  the  game  is 
not  worth  the  candle. " 

Mr.  Takenokoshi  further  contends  that  Japanese  policy  in 
Korea  has  been  based  upon  a  mistaken  idea  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration. When  France  first  occupied  Annam,  he  asserts,  she 
introduced  radical  reforms  into  the  administration  of  its  internal 
affairs,  fancying  that  the  Annamese  could  be  governed  in  the 
same  manner  as  Frenchmen.  The  folly  of  this  policy  soon  be- 
came evident,  and  the  new  policy  of  France  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  native  institutions  should  be  maintained  where  they 
do  not  run  counter  to  good  administration.  What  Japan  is  doing 
in  Korea  is,  the  writer  believes,  what  France  was  doing  in 
Annam  before  the  adoption  of  the  new  policy. 

The  idea  that  civilization  and  prosperity  will  be  promoted 
and  Japan  aggrandized  by  the  annexation  is  laughed  at  by  the 
Russian  papers.  Annam  is  indeed  a  warning  and  Korea  can  no 
more  be  governed  by  Japanese  than  Annam  by  French  Republi- 
cans. The  Novoye  Vremya  is  very  satirical  on  this  point  and 
derides  the  Japanese  official  documents  in  which  the  annexation 
of  Korea  is  described  as  advantageous  to  civilization  in  general 
and  to  the  Koreans  in  particular.  It  says  that  Korea  could  get 
along  very  well  without  the  unasked  aid  of  Japan,  and  ridicules 
the  statement  that  the  Koreans  offered  no  resistance  to  Japan's 
encroachments.  It  recalls  the  report  published  by  the  Japanese 
Government  itself,  which  shows  that  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Russia  thousands  of  Koreans  were  killed  in  the 
attempt  of  the  Japanese  officials  to  eradicate  the  rebellious 
spirit.     It  concludes : 
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"  Russian  interests  in  Korea  are  so  slight  that  our  diplomacy 
has  no  excuse  whatever  to  raise  a  protest.  Other  Governments, 
however,  like  the  United  States  and  England,  have  more  at 
stake  in  this  matter.  For  them  the  annexation  of  Korea  is 
very  detrimental.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  facts  that 
have  come  to  us  from  the  Foreign  Office,  there  is  considerable 
dissatisfaction  in  England.  More  serious  dissatisfaction  prob- 
ably is  to  be  expected  in  Washington.  But  since  no  one  is  going 
to  declare  war  on  account  of  Korea,  and  since  there  is  no  other 
means  of  reversing  the  accomplished  fact,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  whole  affair  will  end  in  a  few  more  or  less  cutting  news- 
paper editorials.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said  about 
Korea  now :  '  Requiescat  in  pace. '  " 

The  Riech  (St.  Petersburg)  does  not  deny  that  the  Japanese 
met  with  opposition  in  Korea,  but  explains  it  as  follows: 

"The  picture  of  Japan's  activity  in  Korea  from  1905  to  1909 
seems  to  differ  widely  according  to  the  sources  from  which  it 
is  drawn.  With  the  object  of  gaining  the  good-will  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  the  Japanese  published  and  distributed  widely  an 
official  account  of  the  General-Resident  from  1907  to  1909. 
According  to  that  account,  of  course,  the  Japanese  administra- 
tion was  beneficent  and  enlightening.  The  work  of  the  admin- 
istration was  carefully  planned  and  systematically  carried  out, 
and  found  resistance  only  among  those  who  were  blinded  by 
prejudices  or  by  their  reactionary  tendencies.  But  if  we  turn 
to  the  observations  made  by  foreigners,  especially"  Englishmen 
and  Americans,  then  we  obtain  quite  a  different  impression. 
They  tell  us  the  rule  of  the  Japanese  in  Korea  has  brought  wo 
and  dasperation  to  the  natives,  who  are  forcibly  deprived  of 
the  very  fundamentals  of  national  existence.  The  truth  is, 
however,  these  fundamentals  really  belonged  to  a  bygone  age, 
while  the  Japanese  reforms,  tho  introduced  by  force,  undoubt- 
edly aim  not  merely  at  the  conquest,  but  also  at  the  European- 
ization  of  the  country." — Translations  made  for  The  LITERARY 
Digest. 


leads    them    to   join    the    revolutionary    movement,    with    an 
activity  which  is  absolutely  ferocious." 

But  the  Russian  woman  also  directs  her  activity  to  the  pur- 
suits of  civil  life  and  the  abolition  of  war.  She  is  an  intellec- 
tualist,  a  practical  scientist,  and  a  pacifist.     Of  this  side  of  her 


CONDITION  OF  WOMEN   IN  RUSSIA 

WOMEN  in  Russia  among  the  lower  orders  are  merely 
tools  in  their  husbands'  ha»ds,  and  regarded  as  so 
many  domestic  animals,  says  Mr.  Eugen  Zabel  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin).  Men  have  an  almost  unlimited 
power  of  punishing  their  wives.  They  beat  and  starve  them, 
and  make  them  do  the  lowest  menial  work.  The  young  girls 
are  exposed  like  cattle  in  the  market  to  await  those  in  want  of 
wives.  Yet,  says  this  writer,  the  Russian  woman  is  a  noble 
and  heroic  creature.  She  is  neither  sprightly,  like  the  French 
woman,  nor  thoughtful  like  the  German,  but  she  is  intelligent, 
enthusiastic,  and  devoted  to  political  liberty.  This  quality  is 
described  as  follows : 

"  If  the  Russian  woman  of  the  lower  order  still  finds  herself 
in  a  state  of  abject  submission,  tho  not  through  her  own  fault, 
a  lady  of  the  upper  class  has  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  all 
the  fine  qualities  of  her  nature.  It  is  true  that  she  has  not  the 
airy  vivacity  of  a  French  woman,  nor  that  calm  and  spiritual 
thoughtfulness  of  the  German  which  appears  so  plainly  in  her 
love  for  husband  and  children.  Yet  she  is  conspicuous  for  her 
great  enthusiasm  in  espousing  a  lofty  ideal  for  the  political  and 
social  future  of  her  country.  Fidelity,  self-sacrifice,  valor  are 
all  manifested  by  her  in  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  man  she 
loves  even  in  the  severest  hardships. " 

When  Nicholas  I.  came  to  the  throne  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  which  the  noblest  of  the  land  were  implicated.  Many 
rich  and  titled  people  among  the  crowd  of  conspirators  were 
mown  down  by  the  cannon  in  St.  Petersburg.  Many  rich  men 
of  rank  were  banished  to  Siberia  and  their  wives  were  given 
liberty  to  be  divorced  from  them.  Most  of  these  Russian  ladies 
preferred  to  follow  their  husbands  and  "  in  the  icy  deserts  of 
Siberia  many  of  them  died  prematurely." 

The  femininism  of  the  Russian  women  sometimes  takes  a  more 
masculine  direction.  The  suffragettes  are  calm,  reasonable, 
and  moderate  in  comparison  with  the  Slavic  femininists,  for 
*  naturally  the  passionate  temperament  of  the  Russian  womeii 


RUSSIAN    PEASANi^ 

Ttie  peasant  women  "  are  regarded  as  so  many  domestic 
animals  "  and  the  men  "  beat  and  starve  them  and  make  them 
do  the  lowest  menial  work." 

character,  which  is  as  far  removed  from  the  abject  degrradation 
of  the  beaten  wife  as  it  is  from  the  rage  of  the  revolutionary 
fury,  Mr.  Zabel  remarks : 

"  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Russian  woman  of 
to-day  is  her  desire  to  rival  the  man  in  all  fields  of  social  ac- 
tivity and  to  secure  her  independence  of  his  authority.  A  vast 
number  of  women  frequent  the  schools  of  the  university  and 
are  found  in  the  chemical  and  clinical  laboratories.  They  sub- 
mit to  the  severest  privations  and  hardships  in  their  efforts  to 
attain  a  position  of  independence." 

It  is  too  often  thought,  says  this  writer,  that  Russian  women 
are  political  and  socialistic  visionaries  of  the  most  extreme 
sort.  It  is  true,  he  admits,  that  there  are  some  who  "  promote 
with  passionate  and  terrible  relentlessness  the  social  and  revo- 
lutionary agitation  of  the  Nihilists  and  live  expatriated  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  London,  and  New  York."  But  there  is  another  side  of 
the  picture  which  Mr.  Zabel  thus  unfolds : 

"  The  activity  of  the  Russian  woman  also  expands  itself  in 
the  promotion  of  progress  and  peace.  The  Russian  women  of 
the  most  advanced  class  practise  medicine,  become  professional 
nurses,  build  hospitals,  and  institute,  both  in  the  cities  and  the 
provinces  of  Russia,  refuges  for  boys  and  girls,  protectories  for 
children,  and  employment  agencies.  The  motto  on  their  banner 
is  '  Science  and  Liberty.'  Their  aim  is  to  elevate  the  character 
of  women  in  Russia.  They  wish  to  destroy  the  old  system  of 
feminine  slavery  and  submission  to  masculine  tyranny,  and  on 
its  ruins  to  erect  a  new  social  structure  radiant  with  the  light 
of  intellectual  civilization." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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THE  ANT  AS  A  HEALTH-BOARD  AGENT 
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^HE  ANT  has  just  been  presented  in  an  entirely  new 
character.  Of  her  industry  no  one  has  entertained  a 
doubt,  the  sluggard  having  been  for  centuries  adjured 
to  "consider  her  ways  and  be  wise."  None  of  us  has  sus- 
pected, however,  that  these  ways  might  include  a  proclivity  to 
fight  against  the  agents  of  disease  and  on  the  side  of  hygiene. 
One  of  our  recently  acquired  species  in  the  Philippines  does 
just  this  type  of  work,  as  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Dr. 
Percy  L.  Jones,  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Says 
The  British  Medical 
Journal  (London) : 

"  We  are  beginning 
to  hear  much  of  the 
baleful  activity  of  the 
fly  in  the  dissemination 
of  disease.  Captain 
Jones's  observations, 
therefore,  which  were 
made  in  the  Philip- 
pines, come  very  op- 
portunely as  offering  a 
possible  remedy  for  an 
addition  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  human 
life.  Having  noticed 
that  flies  are  compar- 
atively rare  in  the 
Philippines,  he  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  a 
species  of  ant  which 
finds  the  larvae  of  the 
fly  are  very  much  to 
its  gastronomic  taste. 
The  way  in  which  the 
ant  deals  with  the 
larva  is  described  by 
Captain  Jones  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  '  Upon  watching 
these  ants  attack  fly 
larvae,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  do  so  in  a  way  which 
proves  that  they  are  no  novices  at  the  procedure.  One  will 
attack  an  extremity  and  apparently  bite  it,  and  as  soon  as  the 
larva  begins  to  coil  and  makes  efforts  to  escape,  numbers  of 
others  will  immediately  jump  upon  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  moments  the  larva  will  be  apparently  dead.  I  believe  that 
the  ant  introduces  some  venom  in  the  act  of  biting,  formic  acid 
in  character,  which  preserves  the  larva  as  food  until  such  time 
as  the  ant  needs  it — cans  it,  in  other  words.  As  soon  as  the 
struggles  of  the  larva  have  ceased,  they  haul  it  off  to  their  nests 
and  return  for  others.  In  many  instances  I  have  seen  them 
carry  away  pupje.  It  will  be  interesting  for  the  reader  to 
procure  a  few  maggots  and  place  them  over  an  ant-bed. ' 

"  But  what  would  the  antivivisectionists  say? 

"  This  ant  has  other  excellent  qualities.  It  is  said  to  destroy 
bedbugs  as  well  as  flies.  It  might  be  worth  while  trying  it  for 
this  purpose  in  London. 

"  There  is  one  cloud  on  the  bright  horizon  of  fly-destruction 
opened  up  by  Captain  Jones's  observations.  Mr.  Banks,  the 
official  entomologist  in  the  Bureau  of  Science  in  Manila,  doubts 
whether  the  particular  species  of  ant  which  takes  this  field  of 
hygienic  industry-for  its  province  is  found  in  the  United  States ; 
indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  classified.  Captain  Jones, 
who  is  evidently  a  practical  man,  has  considered  the  expediency 
of  introducing  the  Philippine  ant  into  countries  where  flies  are 
recognized  as  enemies  to  health.  He  thinks  that  further  study 
of  the  insect's  habits  is  needed  before  it  is  indiscriminately  let 
loose  everywhere  on  flies,  for,  besides  its  qualifications  as  a 
scavenger  and  as  a  destroyer  of  flies,  it  may  have  undesirable 
propensities,  such  as  an  inclination  to  consume  wood  and  other 
valuable  articles.  We  must  therefore,  it  would  seem,  before 
calling  this  ant  to  our  assistance,  take  heed  lest  we  suffer  the 
fate  which  has  often  overtaken  nations  which  called  in  foreign 
assistance  in  time  of  invasion." 
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THE    REFLECTING    MIRRORS    OF    THE   SNOW   TELESCOPE 

That  catch  the  sun's  rays  and  project  them  95  feet  to  another  mirror,  which  casts  a  7-inc!i  image 
of  the  sun,  to  be  studied  and  photographed,  on  still  another  mirror  59  feet  distant. 


NEW   IDEAS  IN  ASTRONOMY 

N  THE  summit  of  Mount  Wilson,  near  Pasadena,  CaL, 
over  6,000  feet  above  sea-level,  is  grouped  a  collection 
of  costly  astronomical  instruments  that  would  doubtless 
have  been  called  "  freaks  "  a  few  years  ago.  Strange  as  they 
are,  they  represent  the  latest  word  in  astronomical  construction 
— a  breaking  loose  from  the  traditions  of  many  years.  Here 
we  see  telescopes  whose  tubes  are  horizontal  and  fixt,  the  sun's 
image  being  reflected  in'by  a  moving  mirror ;  a  telescope  with 
no  tube  at  all, 'its  place  being  taken  by  a  lofty  steel  tower  of 

skeleton  framework ; 
and  complicated  spec- 
troscopic apparatus 
mounted  in  chambers 
far  underground.  The 
photographic  plate 
here  has  largely  takeil 
the  place  of  the  ob- 
server's eye.  This  ob- 
servatory, which  is  en- 
tirely for  the  study  of 
the  sun,  is  maintained 
by  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington 
under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Prof.  George 
E.  Hale,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  Amer- 
ican astronomers. 

Here,  in  August 
last,  met  the  fourth 
International  Congress 
for  Solar  Research,  to 
attend  which  forty  of 
the  world's  greatest 
students  of  the  sun 
climbed  above  the  clouds,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a 
most  singular  and  successful  battery  of  instruments.  What 
foreign  experts  think  of  this  characteristically  American  scien- 
tific plant  may  be  seen  from  what  Mr.  C.  Renaudot  writes  of 
the  Congress  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  September  3) : 

"  The  plan  of  the  observatory  is  conceived  in  an  essentially 
practical  way ;  there  is  no  architectural  or  decorative  luxurj*, 
but  good  instruments,  made  with  all  the  perfection  possible  to 
modern  optics. 

"  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  Snow  telescope  .  .  .  which 
is  composed  of  a  coelostat  formed  of  two  plane  mirrors  214  feet 
and  2  feet  in  diameter,  installed  on  a  platform  at  the  extremitj* 
of  the  building  that  covers  the  telescope.  The  first  of  these, 
which  is  so  mounted  that  the  plane  of  its  silvered  surface  is 
exactly  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis  and  moved  by  clockwork, 
reflects  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  second  mirror.  By  the  action  of 
these  reflectors,  the  light-rays  are  directed  to  a  concave  mirror 
2  feet  in  diameter,  placed  at  a  distance  of  95  feet  to  the  north 
of  the  coelostat  in  a  building  of  steel,  protected  from  tempera- 
ture variations  and  from  all  exterior  perturbative  influences. 
This  mirror,  in  turn,  projects  the  sun's  rays  to  a  point  59  feet 
away,  where  an  image  of  the  sun  7  inches  in  diameter  is 
formed.  By  inclining  the  concave  mirror  at  right  angles  this 
image  is  thrown  on  the  slit  of  a  spectrograph  or  of  a  large 
spectroheliograph. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  1,180  photographs  of  the  sun 
were  taken  with  the  spectroheliograph.  The  examination  of 
these  shows  that  the  clouds  or  flocculi  of  hydrogen  in  the  chro- 
mosphere .  .  .  vary  so  swiftly  in  form  that  photographs  taken 
at  intervals  of  eight  to  ten  hours  are  of  no  use  in  the  study  of 
the  sun's  rotation.  These  changes  may  be  followed  in  detail 
on  photographs  taken  at  intervals  of  one  minute. 
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"  Another  large  telescope,  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter, very  different  from  the  preceding,  .  .  . 
has  been  in  service  since  December  13,  1908. 
According  to  circumstances,  it  may  be  used 
(1)  as  a  Newtonian  telescope  of  25  feet  focal 
length  for  direct  photography  or  for  spectro- 
scopy ...  ;  (2)  as  a  Cassegrain  telescope 
of  100  feet  focal  length,  also  for  direct  pho- 
tography ;  (3)  as  a  Cassegrain  telescope  of  80 
feet  focal  length  for  spectroscopic  research 
with  a  large  spectrograph  attached  to  the 
lower  end  ;  (4)  as  an  elbowed  Cassegrain  for 
spectroscopic  observations,  with  a  very  large 
spectroscope  mounted  on  columns  in  an  under- 
ground chamber  at  constant  temperature. 
.  .  .  Six  different  mirrors  correspond  to  these 
various  uses." 

But  the  most  interesting  piece  of  apparatus 
to  Mr.  Renaudot  was  another  huge  solar  tel- 
escope of  novel  design,  testifying  even  more 
strongly  to  the  skill  of  the  American  astron- 
omer in  devising  instruments  to  meet  the 
exacting  demands  of  modern  scientific  inves- 
tigation.    This  he  describes  as  follows : 

"  The  most  curious  apparatus  of  the  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory  is  surely  the  tower- 
telescope,  in  which  the  traditional  metallic 
tube  serving  as  a  mount  is  replaced  by  a  light 
steel  tower,  vertical  and  immovable,  which 
rises  65  feet  into  the  air.  A  mirror  17  inches  in 
diameter,  mounted  as  a  coelostat  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  top,  carried  on  rails  so  that  it  may  move  north 
arid  south,  and  actuated  by  clockwork  which  causes  it  to  follow 
the  apparent  path  of  the  sun,  reflects  the  rays  of  light  to  a 
second  mirror  of  elliptical  shape,  which  sends  back  the  light 
vertically  through  a  lens  of  60  feet  focal  length,  directed  to- 
ward the  zenith.  The  image  of  the  sun,  so  formed  at  a  point 
about  five  feet  above  the  ground-level,  falls  on  the  slit  of  a 
spectrograph,  passing  through  which  the  rays  reach  another 
lens  placed  in  an  underground  chamber  30  feet  beneath  the 
lower  and  encounter  a  Rowland  grating  immediately  below. 
Finally,  the  light  traverses  an  object-glass  which  forms  the 
image  of  the  spectrum  at  the  focus  of  the  spectrograph,  where 
it  is  photographed 

"  The  advantages  presented  by  this  new  kind  of  vertical  fixt 
telescope  are,  it  would  appear,  so  considerable  that  the  Carnegie 
Institution  is  now  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  second  similar 
one,  still  more  colossal,  whose  steel  tower,  measuring  about  165 
feet  in  height,  will  be  totally  enclosed  in  a  second  tower,  which 
protects  it  from  the 
wind  and  assures  it 
absolute  stability. 

"  The  summit,  to 
which  an  elevator  will 
lead,  will  be  covered 
with  a  dome,  which 
will  shelter  the  coe- 
lostat and  other  parts 
of  the  apparatus.  The 
combined  spectrograph 
and  spectroheliograph, 
of  75  feet  focal  length, 
will  be  set  up  in  an  un- 
derground chamber  78 
feet  deep,  so  that  the 
whole  structure  will 
be  not  less  than  240 
feet  high ! 

"  This  wonderful  in- 
stallation will  be  com- 
pleted by  a  gigantic 
reflector  8  feet  4  inches 
in  diameter  and  2  feet 
thick,  with  50  feet 
focal  length,  the  gift 
of  Mr  J.  D.  Hooker, 
who  has  already  given 
more  than  $45,000  for 
the  realization  of  this 
monster  mirror." 


IS  ELECl  RICITY   CHEAPER 
THAN  OIL? 


w,: 


PKOF.    GEORGE   E.    HALE, 

Director  of  the  observatory  on  Mt. 
Wilson,  California,  maintained  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution  solely  for  the  study 
of  the  sun. 


THE  TUBELESS  TOWER-TELESCOPE. 


Rising 


"HILE  this  may  seem  an  idle  ques- 
tion to  those  who  have  always  re- 
gai-ded  electiicity  as  an  expensive 
luxury,  yet  a  good  case  for  an  affirmative 
answer  is  made  out  by  Popular  Electricity 
(Chicago,  October)  by  calculating  the  cost 
on  a  basis  of  candle-power  and  taking  into 
account  effective  distribution.  Says  this 
paper : 

"  Do  you  remember  grandmother's  kindly 
dictum  ?  '  Better  light  the  oil  lamp,  dear.  It 
is  cheaper. '  There  was  reason  for  it,  coming 
in  the  bygone  years  when  everything  electri- 
cal was  much  dearer  than  now  and  when  even 
rough  figuring  showed  that  lighting  by  oil 
lamps  was  cheaper  than  by  incandescents. 
Since  that  time  the  cost  of  current  has  stead- 
ily decreased,  but  thanks  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  the  price  of  oil  has  also  gone  down, 
so  how  do  the  two  compare  now? 

"  In  grandmother's  day  the  comparison  was 
merely  as  to  the  amount  of  light  obtained  at 
the  lamp  at  the  same  cost,  for  the  use  of  re- 
flecting and  diffusing  mediums  was  then  prac- 
tically unknown.  To-day  all  logical  compar- 
isons must  be  as  to  the  effective  lighting  on 
tables,  counters,  desks,  or  in  show-windows ; 
in  other  words,  what  comparative  illumination  can  be  obtained 
from  each  illuminant  for  the  same  money? 

"  Theoretically,  according  to  one  of  our  leading  authorities  on 
illumination.  Dr.  Louis  Bell,  a  gallon  of  the  highest  grade  of 
kerosene  burned  in  the  most  improved  type  of  lamp  will  give  800 
candle  hours,  which  means  that  it  will  supply  a  20  candle-power 
lamp  for  40  hours.  To  obtain  the  same  20  candle-power  in  a 
tungsten  lamp  (requiring  25  watts)  for  the  40  hours  would  take 
40  times  25  watt-hours,  or  just  a  kilowatt  hour.  Therefore  a 
gallon  of  the  best  kerosene  can  give  theoretically  as  much  light 
as  a  kilowatt-hour  of  current.  In  practise  the  common  grades 
of  oil  fall  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  shy  of  the  best  grade,  so  that 
it  will  take  about  l'^  gallons  of  oil  to  equal  a  kilowatt-hour  of 
current  in  the  light  obtained  at  the  lamp." 

But  when  it  comes  to  effective  light  at  the  places  where  it  is 
needed,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  a  20-candle  oil  lamp  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  a  20-candle-power  incandescent.    The  large  oil 

reservoir  and  chimney 
are  always  in  the  way, 
and  interfere  with  the 
effective  use  of  re- 
flectors. On  the  other 
hand,  tungsten  lamps 
may  be  used  in  any 
position,  and  by  reflec- 
tors the  useful  illumi- 
nation may  easily  be 
twice  that  from  oil 
lamps  of  the  same 
candle-power.  In  some 
classes  of  work  such 
as  show-window  light- 
ing, the  proportion  is 
as  high  as  four  to  one. 
We  read  further : 


"  Allowing  for  the 
commercial  kerosene, 
which  is  below  the 
grade  on  which  Dr. 
Bell  based  his  figures, 
this  means  that  it  will 
take  anywhere  from 
2 ''2  to  5  gallons  of  oil 


65  feet  into  the  air,  with  mirrors  at  ths  top  which  throw  the  light  upon  a  len>  in  an 
underground  chamber  30  feet  below  the  surface. 
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to  give  the  same  illumination  as  a  kilowatt-hour  of  current. 
Thus  at  Chicago,  where  kerosene  retails  at  13  cents  per  gallon, 
oil  lamps  would  be  effectively  as  cheap  as  the  incandescents  if 
the  current  for  different  classes  of  indoor  lighting  costs  from 
S214  to  65  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  or  an  average  of  perhaps  40 
cents.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  costs  less  than  a  third  of  this 
rate,  so  that  even  the  much  less  efficient  carbon  filament  lamps 
figure  out  cheaper  in  service  than  kerosene  lamps. 

"  Besides,  the  incandescent  lamps  can  be  instantly  turned  on 
and  off,  thus  saving  wasteful  times  of  burning,  and  they  do  not 
have  the  other  annoying  features  of  the  kerosene  lamp :  the 
labor  of  cleaning  and  filling  lamps,  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them  from  smoking  if  exposed  to  drafts,  the  fire  risk  in  lighting 
them,  the  vitiation  of  the  air  both  by  the  smell  or  fumes  and  by 
consuming  oxygen,  or  the  much  greater  radiation  of  heat  (for 
what  is  the  ordinary  oil  stove  but  an  overgrown  kerosene  lamp?). 
If  the  lighting  costs  were  equal,  these  objections  would  count 
seriously  against  the  kerosene  lamp,  but  with  our  modem  high- 
efficiency  incandescent  lamps  we  have  so  far  outstript  the  oil  in 
economy  of  operation  that  we  can  simply  disregard  its  handicaps 
and  look  upon  it  merely  as  an  interesting,  but  now  outgrown 
factor  in  the  historical  development  of  illuminants." 


"NEWSPAPER  SCIENCE" 

A  SEVERE  criticism  of  the  methods  of  the  daily  press  in 
/-\  handling  medical  news  is  made  as  a  leading  editorial 
•*-  -*-  by  The  Interstate  Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis).  The 
same  criticism  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
other  sciences.  Medical  news,  we  are  told,  is  usually  inaccurate, 
unintelligible,  and  handled  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  subject- 
matter.     Says  the  writer : 

"  Powerful  as  is  the  influence  of  newspapers  on  the  thought 
and  evolution  of  a  people,  serious  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  careless  way  in  which  medical  items  are  handled.  Every 
physician  can  recall  countless  cases  when  his  patients  or  friends 
have  consulted  him  as  to  the  accuracy  of  newspaper  reports  of 
medical  news.  We  learn  of  can.er  cures  galore,  to  which  the 
names  of  eminent  scientists  are  appended  in  the  same  free 
manner  as  the  names  of  the  socially  prominent  are  attached  to 
the  list  of  those  present  at  certain  functions ;  we  read  with 
grim  delight  the  unconscious  humor  of  most  of  the  attempts  of 
the  lay  press  to  enlighten  their  readers  on  the  progress  of 
medical  science.  Yet  no  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  object 
of  these  attempts.  The  lay  world  is  rightly  interested  in  medi- 
cine, and  the  greater  this  interest,  the  better  chance  has  pre- 
ventive medicine  of  carrying  out  its  policies  of  improvement 
to  the  general  health ;  consequently  there  should  be  means  of 
dissemination  of  medical  knowledge  to  the  public,  and  no 
vehicle  can  carry  this  burden  so  well  or  so  thoroughly  as  the 
daily  newspapers.  But  in  questions  involving  medical  news, 
either  of  a  purely  scientific  nature,  or  of  more  general  worldly 
interest,  the  truth  must  be  handled  without  gloves  ;  half  a  truth 
is  quite  unpardonable,  and  an  exaggerated  or  misinterpreted 
statement  is  too  misleading  to  be  other  than  harmful. 

"  We  grant  then,  that  medical  news  should  be  distributed  by 
the  daily  papers,  yet  we  criticize  severely  the  methods  of  the 
papers  in  handling  such  news.  It  stands  against  reason  that  a 
person  unacquainted  with  medical  literature  can  be  equipped 
to  write  articles  on  medical  subjects  that  shall  truthfully  give 
the  news  the  article  wishes  to  convey;  .  .  .  Medical  ma- 
terial must  be  written,  or  supervised,  by  a  medical  man,  and 
if  our  criticism  so  far  has  been  destructive,  we  offer  a  construc- 
tive conception  of  cooperati  n  between  the  papers  and  the  pro- 
fession. Whether  it  be  possible  for  a  newspaper  to  include  on 
its  staff  a  medical  editor,  either  consulting  or  active,  we  can 
not  say,  but  if  such  a  person  on  the  staff  were  made  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  all  medical  itams,  the  paper  would  subserve 
its  function  of  purveyor  of  news  in  a  manner  decidedly  to  its 
own  advantage,  and  to  the  better  interest  of  the  public.  In 
addition  to  this  arrangement,  medical  articles  on  timely  topics 
could  be  furnished  the  dailies  by  the  local  medical  societies, 
among  whose  members  surely  some  one  can  be  found  gifted 
with  the  art  of  writing  naturally,  unintelligible  matter  in  an 
interesting  manner.  Perhaps  no  bstter  reference  to  the  value 
of  this  arrangement  can  bs  made  than  by  recalling?  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson's  articles,  the  material  of  which  is  always  good, 
and  the  style  unusually  pointed." 


HARM  DONE  BY   DAZZLING  LIGHT 

IT  IS  COMING  to  be  recognized  that  dazzling  sources  of 
light  are  more  than  merely  annoying — they  are  injurious  ' 
to  the  eyesight,  and  lead  to  blindness.  All  light  should  be 
diffused  before  it  reaches  the  eye,  which  should  never  gaze 
directly  at  a  small,  brilliant  source  like  an  incandescent  fila- 
ment. Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Illuminating  Engineer 
(New  York,  October)  : 

"  The  wonder  is  that  the  nuisance  has  been  tolerated  in  this 
country  so  long.  In  Europe  they  do  some  things  much  better, 
and  street  lighting  is  one  of  them  ;  the  atrocity  of  the  unshaded 
arc  was  never  tolerated  there. 

"  The  automobile  has  introduced  a  new  factor  in  street  traffic, 
and,  as  it  has  not  only  come  to  stay  but  is  unquestionably 
bound  to  increase  rapidly  for  many  years  to  come,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  necessities  of  automobile  traffic  is  an  important 
factor  in  all  considerations  pertaining  to  streets  and  highways. 
A  case  was  recently  reported  where  an  automobile  had  a  rear- 
end  collision  with  a  wagon  ahead,  throwing  the  driver  some  75 
feet  to  his  death,  the  chauffeur  claiming  that  he  could  not  see 
ahead  of  him  on  account  of  being  blinded  by  an  electric  lamp. 
Of  course,  the  chauffeur  should  have  recognized  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  see  beyond  this  dazzling  light  source,  and  kept  his 
speed  down  to  a  safe  rate ;  but  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless, 
that  the  dazzling  light  was  responsible  for  the  accident. 

"  Another  accident  in  the  same  city,  and  occurring  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  also  cost  a  life.  A  trolley-car  passing  one  of 
the  parks  ran  over  a  pedestrian  who  happened  to  be  crossing 
in  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  the  motorman's  eyes  being  so  dazzled 
by  the  bright  spot  of  illumination  immediately  in  front  of  him 
that  he  could  not  discern  objects  in  the  shadow  ahead. 

"  The  time  has  now  come  when  unshaded  or  bare  light-sources 
should  not  be  tolerated,  even  in  exterior  illumination.  It  has 
been  shown  time  and  again  that,  so  far  as  actual  vision  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  a  decided  gain  by  equipping  a  light-source  with 
a  diffusing  globe,  or  otherwise  hiding  its  direct  rays  from  the 
eye.  Simply  because  there  may  be  some  additional  expense  in 
maintaining  the  necessary  diffusing  or  shading  apparatus,  and 
that  there  is  actually  some  absorption  of  light,  is  no  longer  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  dangerous  annoyance  of  unshaded  light- 
sources.  " 

In  a  general  way,  the  writer  goes  on,  it  has  been  known  for 
a  long  time  that  the  loss  of  light  occasioned  by  diffusing  globes 
is  far  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  physiologi- 
cal effect.  This  important  point  has  now  been  scientifically 
investigated,  and  the  writer  tells  us  that  the  results  will  aston- 
ish even  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  general  effect. 
In  other  words,  the  loss  of  visual  perception  occasioned  by 
glare  is  far  greater  than  has  been  suspected.    To  quote  further: 

"  A  great  deal  of  legislation  has  been  proposed  and  many 
legal  regulations  enacted  governing  automobile  traffic.  Streets 
and  highways  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  people,  with  what- 
ever means  of  locomotion  may  be  most  convenient  and  practical ; 
and,  while  such  regulations  for  different  sorts  of  traffic  are 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  all,  the  people  en- 
gaged in  such  traffic  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  that  the 
streets  and  highways  themselves  shall  be  equipped  in  the  best 
possible  manner  for  their  use. 

"  Some  clever  official  in  a  Western  city  conceived  a  brilliant 
and  simple  plan  for  preventing  automobiles  from  speeding  in 
its  suburban  streets.  He  constructed  transverse  raised  ridges 
across  the  streets  at  frequent  intervals,  like  those  on  country 
roads  known  as  '  thank-you-ma'ams. '  If  these  were  run  over 
at  what  was  considered  undue  speed,  the  jar  on  the  automobile 
would  be  such  as  to  induce  the  driver  to  keep  his  speed  down  to 
the  desired  rate.  The  injuring  of  a  machine  by  this  device  was 
the  occasion  of  a  suit  brought  against  the  city  for  damages, 
with  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  As  a  result  the  street  was  at 
once  leveled  to  its  original  condition,  which  illustrates  the  point 
that  we  are  making — namely,  that  the  streets  are  made  for  use 
by  everybody,  and  those  who  use  them  have  a  right  to  demand 
every  condition  of  safety  and  convenience  that  it  is  practicable 
to  provide. 

"  Before  leaving  this  subject,  however,  a  word  as  to  the  nui- 
sance of  the  average  automobile  headlights  will  not  be  amiss. 
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By  courtesy  of  *'The  Iron  Age,"  New  York, 

Fia.   2. SAME  MATBBIAL  TWISTED  COLD 


FIG.   3. HOLES  PUNCHED  THROUGH   A 

PIECE  HALF  AN  INCH  THICK. 


FIG.  4. — A  BLOCK  OF  CONVERTED  STEEL  WITH 
A  HOLE  DRILLED  THROUGH  IT. 


SOMK  OF  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  "CONVERTED  STEEL." 


These  are  generally  search-lights  of  no  mean  proportions,  and 
to  look  one  in  the  face  is  to  dazzle  the  eyes  to  practical  blind- 
ness so  far  as  vision  at  the  time  is  concerned.  The  fault  is  the 
more  inexcusable  because  it  is  unnecessary.  It  would  be  a 
very  simple  matter  to  construct  the  head-lights  so  that  they 
would  throw  their  light  on  the  pavement  or  roadway  equally 
well  without  throwing  it  up  where  it  would  strike  the  eyes  of 
others  using  the  highway." 


A  NEW   MATERIAL-CONVERTED  STEEL 

ANEW  iron  alloy  called  "  converted  steel  "  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  market  and  is  said  to  have  many 
valuable  qualities,  tho  it  may  be  produced  at  about  the 
same  price  as  ordinary  malleable  iron.  A  writer  in  The  Iron 
Age  (New  York,  September  22)  tells  us  that  the  details  of  the 
manufacture  of  this  metal  are  withheld  and  that  the  material 
used  in  the  mixture  and  the  process  of  annealing  are  kept 
secret. 

The  mixture,  of  which  charcoal  pig-iron  is  the  chief  ingredient, 
is  melted  in  an  air  furnace,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the 
manufacture,  the  annealing,  is  done  in  a  muffle  furnace,  differ- 
ing radically  from  the  annealing  process  used  by  malleable-iron 
foundries.  It  is  much  shorter,  taking  but  three  days.  He  goes 
on: 

"  The  properties  of  this  metal  resemble  very  closelj'^  the  open- 
hearth  steel  casting,  the  tensile  strength  being  from  10,000  to 
20,000  pounds  in  excess  of  malleable  iron.  The  elongation,  how- 
ever, will  greatly  exceed  that  of  either  the  malleable  iron  or 
the  average  steel  casting.  This  metal  being  soft  is  very  easily 
machined.  It  is  claimed  to  be  uniform  all  through,  containing 
no  hard  spots,  such  as  are  usually  found  in  the  larger  sections 
of  malleable  iron,  and  does  not  contain  blowholes  so  prevalent 
in  cast  steel.  Any  defect  in  converted  steel  will  show  on  the 
surface,  so  there  is  not  a  large  labor  loss  by  encountering  blow- 
holes when  machine  work  is  nearly  completed. 

"  The  segregation  in  this  metal,  it  is  said,  does  not  affect  the 
casting  as  in  cast  steel,  and  castings  with  sharp  comers  and 
deep  pockets  can  be  made  perfect  as  a  solid  piece,  thereby  ma- 
king these  points  as  strong  as  any  other  part  of  the  casting. 
Castings  can  be  made  from  this  metal  weighing^ up  to  1,200 
pounds  and  of  up  to  6-inch  section.  Owing  to  the  short  anneal- 
ing process,  deliveries  can  be  made  within  one  week  from  re- 
ceipt of  patterns 

"  That  the  metal  is  extremely  tough  can  be  seen  by  the  illus- 
trations. Fig.  1  shows  a  J^-inch  piece  bent  cold  in  a  circle. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  piece  of  the  same  size  twisted  cold.  Fig.  3  shows 
a  piece  of  3^-inch  metal  with  several  %-inch  holes  punched 
through  it  cold,  and  Fig.  4  shows  a  piece  of  this  metal  5  inches 
square  with  a  %^-inch  hole  drilled  through  it.  From  the  above 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  this  material  can  be  used  for  any 


purpose  for  which  malleable  or  cast  steel  is  at  present  used, 
and  it  is  also  to  some  extent  superseding  the  use  of  drop 
forgings. " 


TO   PUT   THE  RIGHT   MAN   IN   THE 
RIGHT  PLACE 

ONE  OF  the  most  pressing  problems  of  industrial  edu- 
cation is  the  placing  of  the  finished  product.  The 
world  is  full  of  square  pegs  in  round  holes  and  the  re- 
verse— lawyers  who  should  have  been  mechanics  and  mechanics 
who  would  make  better  farmers.  No  complete  recipe  for  mend- 
ing this  state  of  things  is  at  hand,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  schools  might  do  more  toward  bettering  it  than  they  are 
doing.  Says  a  writer  in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York, 
September  15)  : 

"  Teachers  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  watch  the  natural 
tendencies  and  capacities  of  scholars.  And  tho  it  is  not  dis- 
tinctly their  province  to  do  so,  they  can  do  much  toward  help- 
ing young  men  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  vocation.  And 
this  is  largely  the  difference  between  good  work  and  inefficiency. 

"  We  have  a  case  in  mind  where  a  boy  was  struggling  with 
mechanics  in  a  night-school  and  making  very  little  progress. 
The  teacher  sized  up  the  situation,  knew  of  a  good  opportunity 
to  learn  to  be  a  cook  on  board  a  steamer,  and  the  boy  took  up 
the  suggestion.  He  made  a  good  cook  and  is  earning  better 
pay  than  he  ever  would  as  a  machinist. 

"  If  we  could  weed  out  the  men  who  are  working  as  machinists 
but  who  would  make  better  carpenters,  barbers,  coachmen,  or 
engineers,  and  be  happier  doing  it,  the  efficiency  of  the  trade, 
as  a  whole,  would  be  increased.  But  unless  we  replenished  the 
supply  with  misfits  in  other  trades,  who  ought  to  have  been 
machinists,  our  supply  of  men  would  run  short. 

"  We  talk  much  about  the  efficiency  of  the  men  in  a  shop  as  a 
whole,  but  this  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  individual. 
This  in  turn  depends  on  whether  he  is  fitted  for  the  work  and 
likes  it,  or  whether  he  runs  a  planer  because  he  had  to  find 
something  and  that  was  the  first  job  that  came  handy. 

"  We  must  not  expect  perfect  men.  If  we  did,  most  of  us 
would  be  out  of  a  job.  But  we  can  come  nearer  the  goal  of 
increasing  efficiency  by  using  as  much  care  as  possible  in  help- 
ing the  boy  get  started  in  the  line  of  work  that  interests  him. 
Altho  he  may  not  realize  it,  it  takes  a  big  difference  in 
salary  to  make  up  for  an  uncongenial  occupation,  and  even 
then  there  is  a  lurking  feeling  of  unhappiness  that  some  never 
get  over. 

"  Teachers,  parents,  and  employers  will  do  well  to  try  to  find 
out  what  work  interests  a  boy  and  to  refrain  from  trying  to 
make  him  follow  certain  lines  against  his  will.  It  is  better  to 
be  a  good  chauffeur  than  a  poor  lawyer,  or  to  be  a  really 
good  farmer  than  a  third-rate  tool-maker.  And  it  is  a  business 
proposition  to  every  one  concerned,  for  when  a  man  likes  his 
work,  he  does  it  better  and  gets  more  out  of  life  generally." 


FATHER   VAUGHAN    IN  NEW  YORK 

FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN,  of  London,  continues 
to  express  his  belief  in  the  decay  of  Protestantism. 
Following  upon  his  recent  utterances  along  this  line  in 
Montreal  during  the  sessions  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  he 
preaches  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  in  initiating 
the  services  attendant  upon  the  consecration  of  that  edifice. 
Father  Vaughan  begins  very  astutely  by  citing  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  on  Protestantism's  decay,  remarking  that  the 
bishop  goes  beyond  anything  he  ever  said  in  that  direction. 
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FATHER  BERNARD  VAUGHAN, 

Who  takes  an  American  Protestant  bishop  for  his  authority  that 
Protestantism  is  "dying  after  300  years  of  senile  decay." 

Despite  this,  his  observations  have  not  been  allowed  to  pass 
without  Protestant  protest,  and,  in  short,  the  English  priest 
who  stirred  all  London  by  his  attacks  upon  the  follies  of  the 
"  smart  set "  in  his  sermons  at  his  Farm  Street  church,  is  not 
departing  from  our  shores  without  something  of  the  same  sensa- 
tional success.  The  daily  press  quote  his  sermons  and  addresses 
in  large  part ;  that  which  contained  his  references  to  "  Protes- 
tant decay  "  runs  as  follows : 

"  A  month  ago,  in  Canada,  I  spoke  of  those  churches  outside 
the  Catholic  Church  as  wanting  life  and  energy,  and  the  whole 
of  Protestant  Canada  rose  up  to  tear  to  pieces,  not  my  argu- 
ment, but  my  own  wretched  self.  It  did  not  interest  me ;  but 
what  does  interest  me  is  what  I  read  in  the  paper  this  morning. 
The  Protestant  Bishop  Sellew,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  what  does 
he  say  ?  He  says  that  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  in  decay. 
He  tells  us,  if  he  is  reported  fairly,  that  it  is  an  expiring  re- 
ligion ;  and  he  seems  almost  to  invite  us  to  give  it  a  respect- 
able funeral. 

"  I  never  ventured  to  say  as  much  as  the  Protestant  bishop 
has  said.  With  some  hesitancy  I  suggested  that  a  little  life 
was  needed  ;  and  he  comes  forth  and  proclaims  from  the  house- 


top that  the  religion  of  which  he  is  bishop  is  dying  after  300 
years  of  senile  decay. 

"  My  brethren,  we  have  to  be  manly.  We  have  to  face  these 
things  and  not  be  afraid  of  one  another,  but  to  say  the  thing 
that  is  straight,  and  to  go  the  way  that  is  straight,  and  furi- 
ously to  uphold  the  thing  that  is  straight.  I  am  proud  of 
Bishop  Sellew  for  striking  his  note  of  warning;  for  if  in  the 
alarm  bell  there  is  a  note  in  its  vibrating  air  that  men,  hearing 
it,  may  look  to  their  spiritual  whereabouts,  and  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Church  or  whether  they  are  outside  of  the  Church, 
or  whether  they  are  in  the  porch  of  the  Church ;  that  they  may 
look  to  see  if  their  religion  is  vital  and  vitalizing  energy;  if  it 
is  an  entity  that  is  making  for  life  or  a  microbe  fastening  on 
them  for  death. 

"  My  beloved  brothers  and  sisters,  redeemed  with  me  by  the 
precious  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  can  not  afford  to  compro- 
mise, to  minimize,  to  temporize,  when  we  are  speaking  about 
the  things  for  which  Jesus  Christ  fought,  and  bled,  and  died. 

"  It  is  well  for  those  who  are  yet  on  the  pilgrimage  of  life  to 
look  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  to  read  the  sign-posts  tell- 
ing which  is  the  way  to  Catholicism  and  which  the  road  to  ag- 
nosticism. Brethren,  get  your  route  ticket  for  the  up  line ; 
leave  the  down  line  alone.  Take  care  that  at  the  close  of  the 
journey  of  life  you  slow  into  the  right  terminus,  for  there  is 
no  returning." 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association,  convening  on  the  day 
following  Father  Vaughan's  sermon,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution, made  public  by  its  secretary,  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Barney : 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  repudiates  the  statement 
quoted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Vaughan  in  this  city,  to  the  effect 
that  Protestantism  in  America  is  dying,  and  combats  his  asser- 
tion that  Catholicism  is  the  only  hope  of  the  American  Republic. 

"  In  an  hour  when  we  desire  the  fullest  cordiality  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  toward  each  other,  we  would  merely  mention 
Father  Vaughan's  utter  unfamiliarity  with  American  condi- 
tions— being  a  foreigner  and  having  arrived  here  but  two  days 
ago — and  we  would  cite  as  samples  of  Roman-Catholic  influence 
in  elevating  countries  where  that  Church  has  long  had  absolute 
domination,  the  conditions  in  Spain  and  France,  and  South 
American  nations,  and  in  Italy,  until  Mazzini  and  Victor  Im- 
manuel  secured  civil  liberty  and  ushered  in  the  modern  and 
better  Italy  by  fighting  and  triumphing  over  the  papal  power. 

"  Our  nation  was  born  a  Protestant  nation,  several  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies  being  exclusively  Protestant,  and  has 
attained  its  present  high  place  as  a  Protestant  nation,  and  un- 
til the  Roman  Church  can  cite  some  nation  that  has  arisen 
under  Catholicism  as  rapidly  and  gloriously  as  ours,  Father 
Vaughan's  pronunciamento  needs  no  refutation." 

Father  Vaughan's  opportunity  for  rebuttal  came  at  the  occa- 
sion of  a  lecture  he  delivered  in  Brooklyn  on  "Joan  of  Arc." 
His  reported  words  were  these  : 

"  I  have  been  excommunicated  by  the  Presbyterian  Ministers' 
Association  of  Greater  New  York.  They  say  I  gave  out  a  pro- 
nunciamento about  the  United  States,  altho  I  have  been  only 
two  days  here.  And  before  they  began  their  excommunication 
of  me  they  give  out  a  pronunciamento  about  Spain  and  the 
countries  of  South  America  in  which  hardly  one  of  them  ever 
spent  two  hours.  Again  they  condemn  me  as  unfit  to  speak 
about  Protestantism  in  the  United  States,  because  I  arrived 
only  a  few  days  ago,  and  they  let  Bishop  Sellew  escape— the 
Protestant  bishop  whom  I  quoted  and  who,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, arrived  here  not  two  days,  or  two  years,  but  twenty 
years  ago. 

"  But  what  is  more  important  than  all  this,  when  I  spoke  about 
Protestantism  being  in  decay  I  was  speaking  of  Protestantism 
as  a  spiritual  power— as  a  power  capable  of  building  up  a  spir- 
itually, supernaturally-minded  people,  as  a  power  capable  of 
erecting  a  temple  to  God  in  the  human  soul.  But  the  ministers 
say  to  me :  '  Look  at  this  great  and  glorious  Republic.  Have 
you  seen  its  skyscrapers,  its  railroads,  its  bridges,  its  halls  of 
commerce  ?  ' 

"  But  I  reply:  *  Gentlemen,  what  proof  is  there  in  all  this — 
that  Pi-otestantism  is  a  living  spiritual  power  ?  '  Why,  the 
deader  it  is  as  a  spiritual  power  the  more  likely  are  all  these 
material  things  to  be  accomplished.  The  deader  it  is  the  more 
awake  are  human  ambitions  and  human  energies  and  human 
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passions  to  go  forward  in  the  lines  of  material  progress  and  to 
build  mansions  here  on  earth  and  make  them  scoff  at  mansions 
in  heaven. 

"  The  Presbyterian  ministers  fling  down  a  challenge  to  me  and 
ask  me  to  show  them  a  nation  that  Catholicism  has  built  up 
commercially.  That  is  not  the  question.  Christ  did  not  found 
his  Church  to  be  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  an  exchange  in  Wall 
Street.  He  drove  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  temple. 
But  let  me  send  a  challenge  to  the  ministers'  association.  1 
say  to  them :  '  Show  me  a  nation  that  Protestantism  has  built 
up  spiritually,  a  nation  where  Protestantism  has  developed 
reverence  for  authority,  where  it  has  kept  down  the  number  of 
divorces  and  racial  suicide.'  When  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
show  me  that  Protestantism  in  the  United  States  is  a  vital  force 
in  combating  these  evils  and  in  building  up  respect  and  rever- 
ence for  law  and  authority,  I  will  take  back  what  I  said  and  I 
will  ask  Bishop  Sellew  to  do  the  same. 

"  But  before  I  take  leave  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  As- 
sociation and  go  back  to  my  own  country,  where  with  my  own 
eyes  I  can  daily  witness  Protestantism,  let  me  tell  the  associa- 
tion that  there  was  a  time  when  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  were 
great  and  prosperous  nations  and  when  the  South  American  Re- 
publics, if  not  great,  were  at  least  happy  nations,  and  this  was  at 
a  time  that  in  those  countries  the  Catholic  Church  was  free." 


NO  METHODIST  DISTRESS  IN  IOWA 

BISHOP  HAMILTON,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
is  amused  by  a  recent  press  dispatch  sent  out  from  Iowa 
to  the  effect  that  fifty-seven  clergymen  had  resigned 
from  the  Upper  Iowa  Methodist  Conference  because  they  found 
they  could  not  live  on  their  salaries.  He  thinks  the  man  who 
wrote  the  dispatch  confused  his  religious  column  with  a  pickle 
advertisement.  It  seems  that  Bishop  Hamilton  presided  over 
this  particular  conference,  so  he  was  in  a  pretty  good  position 
to  know  what  happened,  and  he  remarks  :  "  Our  preachers  never 
get  more  than  they  deserve,  but  that  men  in  this  wealthy  State 
of  Iowa  are  quitting  the  ministry  because  they  do  not  find 
enough  to  eat  is  a  '  Boston  notion. '  "  As  the  Bishop  preached 
in  Boston  many  years  in  his  younger  days,  he  is  no  doubt 
familiar  with  the  notions  he  speaks  of.  The  only  basis  he  finds 
for  the  dispatch  is  the  fact  that  there  were  more  preachers  than 
churches,  so  that  many  could  not  find  places  and  were  loaned  to 
other  denominations,  a  state  of  things  just  the  contrary  of  what 
the  dispatch  would  indicate.  In  a  breezy  and  optimistic  letter 
to  Zion's  Herald  (Methodist,  Boston)  the  Bishop  writes: 

"  It  has  been  said  in  my  hearing  many  times  when  visiting 
Iowa,  that  there  are  as  many  Methodists  in  Iowa  as  there  are 
communicants  in  all  the  other  denominations  taken  together.  I 
know  that  nearly  one-twentieth  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  over  the  world  are  to  be  found  in 
Iowa,  and  notwithstanding  the  nearly  '  standstill  '  of  the  popu- 
lation because  of  Westward  emigration,  there  is  a  gain  in  the 
State,  after  removals  and  deaths,  of  nearly  a  thousand  mem- 
bers during  the  last  year.  There  are  nearly  three  thousand 
students  in  Methodist  colleges. 

"  There  are  more  than  one  thousand  Methodist  preachers  in 
the  four  annual  conferences.  When  this  conference  adjourns  I 
win  have  appointed  nearly  five  hundred  preachers  to  charges 
in  the  two  conferences  that  I  will  have  then  held  in  the  State. 

"  In  the  Des  Moines  Conference  I  found  more  preachers  than 
there  were  churches,  and  I  had  to  bring  a  half-dozen  of  them 
away  with  me  in  the  hope  of  finding  appointments  for  them  in 
this  conference.  I  found  nearly  or  quite  a  dozen  new  men  on 
the  ground  when  I  arrived  here,  seeking  admission  to  this 
Upper  Iowa  Conference,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  a  single 
vacancy  for  one  of  the  men  who  came  with  me ;  and  this  after 
we  have  consented  to  supply  three  or  four  of  the  other  denom- 
inations which  have  sent  to  me  in  the  two  conferences  for  men 
to  '  fill  their  vacant  pulpits. ' 

"  The  advertisement  this  '  bit  of  news  '  has  given  this  confer- 
ence has  brought  me  enough  applicants  who  wish  to  come  to 
this  '  poverty-stricken  territory  '  and  take  the  vacant  places,  to 
supply  all  the  Methodist  churches  in  Boston.  I  am  appointing 
a  number  of  young  men  who  have  graduated  in  the  Boston 
School  of  Theology.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  who  is  a 
'quitter.'  " 


It  still  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  clerical  salaries  are  as 
a  rule  far  below  the  mark  thought  worthy  of  this  high  calling. 
Testimony  is  borne  to  this  by  several  Church  papers,  inspired 
by  the  Iowa  press  dispatch,  which  seems  to  have  reflected  con- 
ditions pi-etty  much  everywhere  except  in  the  spot  it  aimed  to 
describe.  The  Christian  Guardian  (Toronto),  for  example, 
observes : 

"  A  news  dispatch,  for  the  reliability  of  which  we  would  not 
care  to  vouch,  tells  us  that  some  fifty-seven  Methodist  preachers 
in  one  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  re- 
signed, or  are  about  to  resign,  on  the  plea  that  they  can  not  live 
upon  the  salaries  they  receive.  We  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  truthfulness  of  this  story,  but  we  do  know  that  in  all  too 
many  of  our  Canadian  Methodist  parsonages  our  preachers  are 


mslIOP   JOHN    W.    HAMILTON, 

Who  says  that  the  report  that  fifty-seven  ministers  resigned 
from  the  Iowa  Conference  brought  him  "enough  applicants  who 
wish  to  come  to  the  'poverty-stricken'  territory  to  talce  the 
vacant  places  and  supply  all  the  Methodist  churclies  in  Boston." 

altogether  too  near  to  the  line  where  the  expenditure  exceeds 
the  income.     In  such  a  case,  what  is  an  honest  man  to  do? 

"  Most  of  our  preachers  have  entered  the  ministry,  as  they 
believe,  at  the  call  of  God.  With  them,  as  with  St.  Paul,  it 
has  been,  '  Wo  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel,'  and  in  face  of 
great  discouragement,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  lure  of  more  prof- 
itable occupations,  they  have  refused  to  quit  the  field  in  which 
they  believe  they  have  been  placed  by  the  divine  Master  him- 
self. And  in  this  belief  they  have  been  willing  to  endure 
hardness,  they  have  been  willing  to  wear  poorer  clothes  and 
buy  fewer  books,  humbly  deeming  that  the  Lord  had  called 
them  to  this  very  thing. 

"  And  if  they  were  now  ministering  to  poor  men,  who  could 
not  afford  to  adequately  support  the  gospel,  or  if  they  were 
toiling  in  a  field  where  there  were  few  Christians,  and  where 
the  withdrawal  of  the  minister  would  practically  mean  the  wi- 
ping out  of  the  church,  the  case  would  be  vastly  different. 

"  But  when  a  man  is  ministering  to  a  people,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  more  of  this  world's  goods  than  he,  and  some  of 
them  vastly  more ;  and  when  he  knows  that  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  members,  and  among  them  perhaps  a  score  who  are 
well  fitted  by  nature  and  grace  to  keep  the  church  alive,  and 
when  he  finds  himself  on  such  a  field,  unable  to  meet  the  proper 
claims  upon  him  without  going  into  debt,  is  it  any  wonder  if 
he  asks  himself  whether  God  really  intends  him  to  abide  in  such 
a  calling?  " 
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-MISERIFIC"  CHURCH   MUSIC 

THE  INVENTOR  of  the  term  "  miserific  "  as  applied  to 
church  music  describes  himself  as  "  a  musicianly  min- 
ister. "  One  scarcely  goes  astray  in  the  meaning  of  his 
word,  tho  he  provides  against  such  a  possibility  by  explaining 
that  he  means  music  "  that  produces  misery  in  those  who  hear 
it."  And  that  quality  in  church  music  which  is  described  as  the 
"tremolo"  is  declared  the  worst  affliction  of  any  which  con- 
tributes to  the  discomfort  of  worshipers.  This  minister,  who 
probably  numbers  himself  among  the  sufferers,  thinks  to  assist 
in  banishing  the  bad  habit,  by  telling  how  it  originated  "  in 
senility."  This  he  does,  in  The  Westminster  (Philadelphia),  by 
quoting  the  authority  of  the  great  French  singing  master,  Man- 
nel  Garcia,  who  regarded  it "  an  abomination. "  The  story  is  this : 

"  There  was  at  one  'rae  an  eminent  vocalist  worshiped  by  the 
Parisian  public.  His  'oice  was  beautiful  in  quality,  faultless  in 
intonation,  and  absolutely  steady  in  emission.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  grow  old.  With  increasing  years  the  voice 
commenced  to  shake.  But  he  was  a  great  artist.  Realizing 
that  the  tremolo  was  a  fault,  but  one  which  could  not  then  be 
avoided,  he  brought  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  problem  before 
him.  As  a  result,  he  adopted  a  style  of  song  in  which  he  had 
to  display  an  intense  emotion  throughout.  Since  in  life  the 
voice  trembles  at  such  moments,  he  was  able  to  hide  his  failing 
in  this  way  by  a  quality  of  voice  which  appeared  natural  to  the 
situation.  The  Parisians  did  not  grasp  the  workings  of  his 
brain  and  the  clever  way  in  which  he  had  hidden  his  fault. 
They  only  heard  that  in  every  song  he  sang  his  voice  trembled. 
At  once,  therefore,  they  concluded  that  if  so  fine  an  effect 
could  be  obtained,  it  was  evidently  something  to  be  imitated. 
Hence  the  singers  deliberately  began  to  cultivate  the  tremolo. 
The  custom  grew  and  grew  until  it  became  almost  a  canon  of 
French  singing." 

The  writer  proceeds  with  some  observations,  scientific  and 
reminiscent,  which  state  most  of  the  case  for  and  against  this 
vocal  eccentricity: 

"  The  tremolo  in  an  organ  is  pleasing  and  effective  if  there 
be  not  too  much  of  it — which  there  often  is.  It  is  produced, 
not  by  steady  air  pressure,  but  by  interrupted  air  pressure,  or 
air  waves  passing  from  the  bellows  through  the  pipes.  The 
sounds,  however,  are  always  '  on  the  key. '  But  the  human 
bellows,  the  lungs,  have  not  the  mechanism  to  produce  such  air 
waves.  Vocal  tremolo  is  produced  by  muscular  or  nervous  ac- 
tion, or  both,  in  the  larynx,  shortening  and  lengthening  the 
vocal  cords,  which  change  in  length  involves  a  constant  change 
of  key. 

"  Yet  it  must  be  confest  that  in  solo  singing,  where  the  sen- 
timent of  hymn  or  song  seems  to  call  for  it,  a  slight  trembling 
of  voice,  as  expressive  of  emotion,  is  impressive  and  pleasing; 
but  where  it  is  done  merely  mechanically,  in  cold  blood,  and 
almost  constantly,  as  is  often  now  the  case,  it  is  far,  very  far, 
otherwise.  But  when  a  tremolo  quartet  gets  in  its  work,  each 
singer  by  a  separate  and  constant  change  of  key  contributing 
to  a  conglomerate  quadruplex  discord — ah !  that  produces  mis- 
ery!  Its  effect  upon  one  with  aural  delicacy  is  enough  to  cover 
this  whole  page  with  horrific  exclamation-points. 

"  Some  one  has  characterized  tremolo  singers  as  distressingly 
afflicted  with  ataxia  of  the  vocal  cords;  another,  as  having  a 
'  loose  valve  in  the  throat ' ;  another,  as  belonging  to  '  the  ague 
squad. ' 

"  A  recent  visitor  at  The  Westminster  '  Open  Hearth  '  ex- 
presses the  feeling  of  not  a  few  when  he  says:  'I  was  present 
at  the  church  funeral  of  a  good  millionaire.  They  had  a  "  crack  " 
quartet  and  all  four  had  the  "  wobbles  " ;  and  as  they  could  not 
wobble  in  unison  they  wobbled  independently.  At  no  moment, 
after  initial  tones,  were  they  all  on  the  one  key,  and  at  every 
moment  some  of  them  were  off  the  key.  It  was  hair-raising; 
but  it  was  a  very  Eiffel  Tower  of  "high  art,"  I  suppose.  I 
verily  believe  if  I  had  been  in  that  casket  I  would  have  been 
uncontrollably  tempted  to  get  out  and  throw  at  the  singers 
something  harder  than  the  flowers  on  the  coffin.  Oh,  it  was 
just  awful.  And  that  kind  of  music  is  rendered,  or  rended, 
every  Sunday,  and  more. '  " 

With  the  tremolo  style  of  singing  "goes  a  mal-enunciation  of 
words  that  renders  them  unintelligible."  Some  one  has  phrased 
it,  "  inarticulate  smudges  of  sound."    More: 


"  St.  Paul  says,  '  In  the  church  I  would  rather  speak  five 
words  with  my  understanding  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an 
unknown  tongue  ' ;  and  he  puts  singing  with  the  spirit  and  the 
understanding  in  the  same  category  with  praying  with  the  spirit 
and  the  understanding.  Song  words  should  be  understandable 
no  less  than  prayer  words.  Some  one  has  recorded  a  singer's 
'  Ye  tnightly  pi  tchmy  moving  ten  ta  da  ysmar  chneare  rome,' 
as  a  rendering  of  Montgomery's  '  Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving 
tent  a  day's  march  nearer  home !  ' 

"  How  much  of  solo  and  quartet — less  of  chorus— singing  is 
in  an  unknown  tongue!  Singing  evangelists— like  Bliss,  Mc- 
Granahan,  Sankey,  Alexander,  and  others — have  been  such 
powerful  coadjutors  of  the  evangelistic  preacher  because  of 
their  musical  elocution,  the  sentiments  they  have  sung  being 
comprehended  as  well  as  tho  the  words  had  been  simply  spoken, 
utterance  being  reenforced  with  the  power  of  melody.  And 
why  should  it  not  be  so  in  all  church  singing  ? 

"  Recently  hearing  what  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  quartet 
(tremolo)  in  a  great  city,  scarcely  could  be  discerned  a  word  as 
belonging  to  the  English  language ;  and  when  the  vigorous  an- 
them was  ended,  there  came  to  mind  a  scene  in  the  experience 
of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus :  '  And  when  the  uproar  was  ceased, ' 
and  also  a  couplet  from  Holmes's  '  The  Music-Grinders' ; 

And  silence,  like  a  poultice  came 
To  heal  the  blows  of  sound. 

"  Such  an  auricular  assault  made  me  miserable." 


TEACHING  CHILDREN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

IF  CHILDREN  are  to  be  taught  anything  concerning  Old- 
Testament  history,  the  teacher  need  not  worry  himself  and 
them  by  trying  to  make  everything  fit  squarely  with  mod- 
em historical  criticism.  So  speaks  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  a  little 
work  named  "Parent  and  Child,"  which  is  a  treatise  on  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  children.  In  cases  where  his- 
toric verity  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  matter,  like  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  it  is  better,  he  thinks, 
that  they  be  presented  as  history.  If  for  a  time  children  "  take 
unquestioningly  as  history  narratives  which  belong  to  a  different 
category,  no  harm  is  done. "  The  youth  of  the  race  doubtless 
did  the  same,  and  Professor  ^ojge  thinks  that  "  evolutionally 
children  should  in  such  matters  go  through  the  phases  of  the 
past,  and  their  course  need  not  be  hurried."    He  writes: 

"  To  confuse  them  with  rationalistic  interpretation  and  criti- 
cism, to  superpose  modern  explanatory  conceptions  on  the  plain 
tale  of  a  mythology,  at  least  to  insist  on  such  explanations 
prematurely,  may  be  iconoclastic  and  rather  stupid.  There  is 
plenty  of  the  only  truth  of  value  in  ancient  and  long-surviving 
legends — else  they  would  not  have  survived. 

"  The  histories  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  properly 
understood,  are  legends  of  profound  truth — truth  to  human 
nature — and  it  is  only  a  shallow  sciolism  that  has  tried  to  place 
them  in  the  region  of  things  that  must  be  questioned.  Works 
of  art  are  not  ix  be  scrutinized  in  terms  of  a  rigid  literalness; 
in  these  matters  it  is  preeminently  true  that  the  letter  killeth, 
the  spirit  giveth  life.  The  whole  truth  in  such  matters  is  far 
beyond  us,  even  yet.  We  are  still  developing,  still  only  in  the 
morning  of  the  times.  Read  in  the  light  of  evolution,  and  with 
a  developed  historical  sense,  the  literature  of  the  growth  of 
humanity  toward  a  worthy  conception  of  Deity — a  conception 
always  growing  but  still  infinitely  and  forever  below  reality — 
the  record  of  its  early  struggles  and  mistakes  and  well-meant 
gropings  after  truth,  especially  the  history  of  the  religious 
development  of  that  people  whose  instinct  for  religion  blossomed 
and  bore  fruit  even  in  the  darkest  ages  of  mankind,  is  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  Read  aS  an  infallible  theological 
treatise  concerning  the  varying  ways  of  God  to  man — it  is  con- 
fusing, puzzling,  and  immoral.  Read  as  a  history  of  the  de- 
veloping response  of  man  to  God — its  misconceptions  are 
pathetic,  its  inspirations  are  sublime.  Here  we  have  utterances 
of  the  wise  and  illuminated  among  mankind,  embedded  in  a 
most  human  document,  and  preserved  for  us  in  splendid  language 
by  the  devoted  labors  of  scholars  of  many  periods;  a  rich  in- 
heritance which  we  owe  to  the  loving  care  of  our  fathers,  and 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  hand  down  to  our  children  as  a  birthright 
of  which  no  trivial  bickerings,  no  sectarian  differences  and 
illiteracy,  should  be  allowed  to  deprive  them." 


MAETERLINCK'S   "  BLUEBIRD  " 


U 


(HE  BLUEBIRD,"  after  winging-  its  flight  from 
Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  from  thence  to  London,  has 
now  alighted  in  New  York.  It  sprung  from  the 
brain  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  but  did  not  pause  to  show  itself 
to  the  French  people— perhaps  because  people  of  Southern 
climes  take  less  kindly  to  fantasy  than  those  of  more  Northern 
countries.  By  this  token  the  play  should  succeed  at  the  New 
Theater,  where  it  forms  the  first  offeririK  of  the  second  dra- 
matic season.  At  St.  Peters- 
burg its  success  is  said  to  have 
been  enormous  and  not  less 
than  thirty-nine  companies  are 
now  playing  it  in  Russia;  in 
London  it  ran  six  months. 
With  our  own  critics  it  is  ap- 
parently succeeding  according 
to  their  personal  tempera- 
ments and  previous  degrees 
of  "  reading  up  "  in  the  French 
and  English  versions  of  Mae- 
terlinck's drama,  wliich  have 
long  been  published.  The 
same  sort  of  make-believe 
spirit  is  called  upon  as  hap- 
pens with  "  Peter  Pan  "  and 
other  fairy  plays,  and  critics 
in  such  instances  are  given 
less  their  own  way  in  settling- 
the  destinies  of  plays  than  in 
the  routine  sort  that  fill  our 
theaters  ordinarily.  The  critic 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
remarks  that  "  at  a  period 
when  the  stage  is  almost 
wholly  surrendered  to  inane 
trivialities,  maudlin,  foolish, 
or  indecent  sentiment,  me- 
chanical melodrama,  and  other 
forms  of  tiresome  incompetency,  the  New  Theater  presents  a 
work  which  both  young  and  old  can  find  rare  entertainment, 
without  fear  of  contamination  or  loss  of  self-respect."  Here 
is  the  story  in  briefest  form  from  the  same  writer : 

"Nearly  everybody  knows,  by  this  time,  how  Tyltyl  and 
Mytyl,  the  wood-cutter's  children,  fell  asleep  and  how,  in  their 
dreams,  they  were  sent  to  search  for  the  bluebird — which  is 
the  symbol  of  happiness— by  the  fairy  Berylune ;  how  they  held 
the  magic  diamond  which  enabled  them  to  recognize  and  con- 
verse with  the  souls  of  things,  and  how  with  Tylo  the  dog, 
Tylette  the  cat.  Light,  Bread,  Fire,  Milk,  and  Water  for  their 
companions,  they  made  their  memorable  pilgrimage.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  their  adventures  would  be  tedious — while  a  de- 
scription of  them  would  be  equivalent  to  a  reprint  of  the  play. 
In  a  visit  to  their  departed  grandparents  they  discover  that  the 
dead  still  live  in  the  memory  of  their  survivors ;  from  Night 
they  learn  that  lAght  (typifying  intelligence)  is  the  bitter  foe 
and  conqueror  of  all  superstitions  and  diseases,  and  that  most 
of  the  happiness,  fed  on  moonbeams,  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
day.  When  they  train  the  magic  diamond  upon  the  churchyard, 
they  discover  that  the  graves  are  empty,  and  that  the  dust  of 
their  occupants  has  been  transmuted  into  flowers.  In  the  King- 
dom of  the  Future  they  hold  converse  with  the  spirits  of  the 
children  yet  to  be  born,  and  are  told  how  each  of  them  has  his 
own  appointed  destiny  and  is  subject  to  the  irrevocable  will  of 
lAfe  and  Time.  As  a  fruit  of  their  general  experience,  they 
learn  that  happiness  is  everywhere,  if  you  know  how  to  look  for 
it,  that  it  may  be  found  and  lost  and  then  recaptured,  and  that 


MYTil^,    TYLTVL  AND   THK   FAIHY    BERYl^UNl. 

The  two  children  who  were  sent  by  the  old  fairy  wife  in  search  of  the  bluebird. 
A  scene  in  Maeterlinck's  play  at  the  New  Theater. 


it  consists  mainly  in  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Those 
who  probe  the  Maeterlmckian  philosophy  too  deeply  will  find  it 
rather  gloomy  in  its  fatalistic  spirit  and  its  blank  outlook,  but 
most  theatergoers,  while  under  the  spell  of  his  poetic  fancy, 
will  not  trouble  themselves  greatly  on  this  score." 

There  is  an  assumption  in  nearly  every  account  that  those 
who  do  not  see  the  play  will  read  it.  The  latter  will  of  course 
not  be  among  the  "  stuffy  people  "  of  whom  Mr.  Warren,  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  speaks : 

"  There  are  some  stuff'y  persons  who  will  need  to  have  the 

symbolism  of  '  The  Bluebird  ' 
explained  to  them ;  they  will 
need  to  be  told  that  Tyltyl 
and  Mytyl  typify  the  soul  of 
man  searching  the  universe 
for  the  answer  to  the  great 
enigma  of  life ;  that  there  is 
-soul  in  everything,  and  that 
possession,  which  man  regards 
as  the  guaranty  of  happiness, 
always  disappoints  him ;  that 
Life  isn't  at  all  what  we  think 
it,  nor  Death ;  and  that— but 
why  go  into  all  this  ?  You 
don't  belong  to  the  stuffy  peo- 
ple. Besides,  you  can  read 
Maeterlinck's  '  Bluebird.'  " 


As»a  production  this  achieve- 
ment of  the  New  Theater 
receives  mingled  praise  and 
blame.  At  any  other  place  it 
would  be  thought  most  nota- 
ble, but  at  this  house  high 
standards  are  set  and  higher 
accomplishment  demanded. 

And,  besides,  it  had  shown 
last  year  what  could  be  done 
with  a  Maeterlinck  play  in  its 
production  of  "  Sister  Bea- 
trice."  The  Sun  critic  was 
not  greatly  disappointed,  how- 
ever, as  this  shows : 


"  This  allegory  was  a  continuous  delight  to  the  eye.  In  the 
colors  selected  in  the  designs  of  the  scenery  and,  save  in  the 
very  painted  field  of  lilies  in  the  graveyard,  there  had  been  com- 
plete accomplishment  of  what  the  producers  had  aimed  at.  In 
the  acting  there  was  the  same  degree  of  successful  achieve- 
ment of  ideals  that  had  been  set  very  high.  So  the  visual  fea- 
tures of  the  performers  lacked  no  element  that  could  have 
improved  them.  But  to  the  ear  there  was  no  such  opportunity 
for  pleasure.  It  would  of  course  take  a  poet  almost  as  great 
as  Maeterlinck  to  transfer  the  beauty  of  his  speeches  to  the 
English  text.  It  was  quite  unpoetic.  There  was  never  a  sug- 
gestion of  anything  beyond  the  commonplace  in  a  line  that  was 
recited.  Simplicity  is  one  thing,  and  in  translating  Maeterlinck 
it  is  a  very  important  element  of  justice  to  the  original.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  commonplace  as  well,  or  at  all  events 
commonplace  all  the  time.  The  beautiful  optimism  of  the  scene 
in  the  graveyard  could  not  be  damaged  by  any  speech  and  there 
was  equal  charm  in  the  simplicity  of  the  visit  to  the  grandpar- 
ents in  which  they  all  spoke  the  childish  idiom  that  they  might 
have  used  in  life.  Maeterlinck's  irresistible  blend  of  wisdom, 
tenderness,  and  fancy  was  never  more  adroitly  presented  than 
in  the  conversations  between  the  characters  in  the  piece.  That 
it  is  sublimated  fairy-tale  and  that  two  hours  and  a  half  of  any 
kind  of  fairy-tale  offer  their  difficulties  at  this  time  can  not  be 
denied.  And  that  something  more  like  the  beauty  of  the  orig- 
inal verse  would  be  a  mighty  assistance  to  '  The  Bluebird  '  can 
not  be  denied.  Yet  the  play  exercised  a  potent  charm  over  the 
audience  last  night  that  seemed  at  times  rather  astonished 
that  it  was  sitting  in  a  theater,  absorbed  in  nearly  all  of  the 
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beautifully  presented  scenes  that  it  witnessed,  yet  not  feeling 
a  trace  of  drama  to  quicken  the  pulse  or  cause  any  emotion  be- 
yond a  certain  pathos  and  fascination  in  the  poetic  fancies  of 
the  man  who  had  put  so  much  wisdom  and,philosophy  into  such 
"very  simple  figures." 


MRS. 


ATHERTON'S  TONIC  FOR  YOUNG 
WRITERS 


AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  for  the  early  pension,  subsidy,  or 
A-\  soft  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  of  the  immortals 
-^  ^-  projected  recently  in  behalf  of  aspiring  writers,  Mrs. 
Atherton  proposes  something  tonic.  Her  advice  "  to  any  man 
or  woman  designing  to  enrich  literature  with  the  fruits  of  his 
or  her  genius  "  is  this :  "  Work  on  a  newspaper,  until  all  your 
crude  notions  of  life,  and  your  raw  '  individualities  '  have  been 
blue-penciled  into  limbo ;  then  retire  into  the  obscurity  and 
write  your  fiction."  There  are  a  few  additional  do's  and  don'ts 
that  may  be  taken  as  ballast  by  the  way.     "  Travel  if  possible. 


IN  THE   LAND  OF   MEMORY. 

The  children  seeking  the  bluebird  visit  their  grandparents  in  this  wonderful  land,  where  "  people  wake  up 
and  go  about  their  own  affairs  whenever  you  take  the  trouble  to  think  of  them."  *'  Nobody  in  that  land 
knows  what  '  dead  '  means."    It's  only  a  word  invented  by  people  who  are  stupid  and  sightless. 

Do  not  marry.  Do  not  dissipate.  Do  not  imitate  Henry 
James.  Never  read  reviews  of  your  own  work.  Never  say 
die!" 

All  this,  tho  it  comes  somewhat  late,  is  really  in  pursuit  of 
the  proposition  enunciated  by  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  which  we 
quoted  some  time  since,  which  proposes  to  endow  young  authors 
of  exceptional  promise  during  the  lean  years  of  their  novitiate. 
His  scheme,  Mrs.  Atherton  thinks,  is  worth  serious  considera- 
tion, not  because  she  approves  it,  but  because,  " there  being 
some  danger  of  its  success,  every  writer  of  experience  should 
express  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject."  In  a  letter  to  The 
New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books,  she  writes  in  this 
vein : 

"  I  am  a  firm  believer  myself  in  a  hard  school,  in  the  survival 
of  the  fit.  I  was  four  years  getting  my  first  novel  published, 
and  I  now  know  that  it  was  not  worth  print  and  paper,  being 
merely  the  ufual  enthusiastic  product  of  raw  talent ;  but  at  that 
time  I  thought  it  a  great  book,  publishers  incredibly  stupid, 
and  myself  too  far  in  advance  of  modern  ideas  to  be  appreciated. 
If  you  will  confess  any  young  author  whose  first  book  is  going 
the  rounds,  or  whose  stories  are  being  rejected  by  the  maga- 
zines, ten  to  one  you  will  listen  to  similar  beliefs.  I  should 
have  been  much  better  employed  during  those  four  yeats  (I  re- 


wrote the  book  every  time  it  came  back,  and  dreamed  during 
the  intervals)  if  I  had  been  on  a  newspaper,  reporting  ;  in  other 
words,  seeing  life  from  the  ground  up.  And  this  is  the  advice 
I  would  give  to  any  young  man  or  woman  desirous  of  literary 
fame,  or  of  mere  success :  get  a  position  on  a  newspaper  as  a 
reporter  and  keep  it  for  at  least  one  year,  preferably  for  two 
years.  You  will  touch  life  at  every  point;  see  it,  feel  it,  know 
it  in  a  hundred  phases,  at  first  hand.  (Don't  disdain  the  police 
and  the  juvenile  courts.)  I  believe  that  the  greatest  literary 
genius  that  ever  lived  would  have  been  much  better  for  such  an 
experience,  and  how  much  more  so  the  young  aspirant,  with  a 
talent  still  in  the  bulb  and  a  redundant  style— which  the  ruth- 
less city  editor  will  prune  into  one  direct,  incisive,  and  compel- 
ling. No  one  need  be  afraid  of  losing  '  individuality.'  Individ- 
uality is  never  lost. 

"  If,  during  those  years  of  journalism,  the  seething  fledgling 
will  save  half  his  sala-y,  he  can  then  afford  to  spend  a  whole 
year  in  some  comfortable  farmhouse  putting  his  dreams  into  a 
far  better  shape  and  with  far  less  effort  than  his  rival,  the 
green  recruit ;  who,  if  he  has  a  story  to  tell,  thinks  that  any 
medium,  no  matter  how  foggy  or  ill-shaped,  will  do.  He  may 
not  be  very  comfortable  or  otherwise  entertained  during  that 
year,  but  literature-  does  not  require  any  more  self-denial  in  the 

beginning  than  any  other  art, 
any  profession,  or  picking 
one's  way  along  the  bristling 
road  that  leads  to  commerce  or 
finance. " 

Mrs.  Atherton  does  not  be- 
lieve that  any  potential  author 
will  starve  for  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, for  she  does  not  believe 
"  that  the  man  with  a  clever  pen 
lives  who  will  fail  to  get  on  a 
newspaper  if  he  tries."    And — 

"  If  he  does  get  on  and  fails 
to  make  good,  then  he  is  well 
out  of  the  race,  and  can  turn  his. 
attention  to  other  methods  of 
livelihood  while  still  young. 
There  is  no  such  machine  in  the 
modern  world  for  separating 
wheat  from  chaff  as  a  high-class 
newspaper  office.  I  am,  of 
course,  writing  of  embryonic 
story-writers  and  novelists,  not 
of  poets.  These  often  have 
strange  waste  tracts  in  their 
brains,  are  temperaments  rather 
than  men,  and  need  careful 
nursing.  I  could  mention  a 
number  of  our  young  poets 
who  are  practical  editors  as 
well,  but  the  history  of  literature  teaches  us  that  a  great 
many  poets  have   been  failures  as  men. 

"And  this  is  the  point:  Mr.  Sinclair's  plan  presupposes  that 
authors  are  writers  first  and  men  afterward,  which  is  detesta- 
ble. Perhaps,  being  a  woman,  I  feel  more  strongly  on  this  paint 
than  a  man  would.  I  hate  a  man  who  whines,  who  confesses 
his  fear  of  being  driven  to  the  wall,  who  fails.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  man,  in  this  country  at  least,  who  can  not  get 
work  if  he  wants  it ;  in  other  words,  if  he  is  not  lazy  or  weak. 
Men  who  do  not  loaf  and  drink  are  wanted  in  every  business, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  a  newspaper  office.  Men  are  rising 
every  day  from  the  ranks ;  the  incapable  are  being  pushed  closer 
and  closer  to  the  wall,  then  down  into  the  ditch  at  the  foot  of 
it.  And  that  is  as  inevitable  as  death  itself.  Given  Socialism 
and  they  would  go  there  a  little  later  and  with  a  hearty  kick 
from  the  energetic  philanthropists  in  front.  Life,  from  birth 
to  death,  is  a  fight,  and  only  the  lazy  and  incompetent  would 
have  it  otherwise. 

"  As  to  the  general  public,  the  American  public,  it  may  be 
that  its  average  of  intelligence  is  not  very  high ;  so,  at  least, 
we  judge  by  the  sort  of  novels  that  are  '  best  sellers.'  .  .  .  But 
there  is  another  public  besides  the  average  in  the  United 
States— a  highly  intelligent,  cultivated,  traveled,  sophis- 
ticated public,  which  is  sufficiently  large  to  give  fame  and 
a  fair  income  t(x  any  ambitious  writer  capable  of  doing  fine 
original  work." 
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PARTHIAN    SHOTS   AT  PRERAFFAELITE 

POETS 

STEPHEN  CRANE  is  reported  to  have  said  that  R.  L. 
Stevenson  "  put  back  the  clock  of  English  fiction  fifty 
years."  Mr.  Ford  Madox  HuefFer,  who  tells  us  this,  is 
not  quite  ready  to  join  in  this  startling  judgment,  but  taking  a 
cue  from  its  spirit,  he  follovirs  up  with  the  assertion  that  "  the 
art  of  writing  in  English  received  the  numbing  blow  of  a  sand- 
bag when  Rossetti  wrote  at  the  age  of  eighteen  '  The  Blessed 
Damozel. '  "  Both  these  declarations  spring  from  the  belief  that 
the  evil  these  men  did,  Stevenson  and  Rossetti,  "  was  a  matter 
of  digging  for  obsolete  words  with  which  to  express  ideas  for- 
ever dead  and  gone."  Rossetti,  in  this  instance,  stands  in  Mr. 
HuefFer's  mind  only  as  a  symbol  for  the  whole  PrerafFaelite 
school,  whom  he  treats  in  a  very  cavalier  fashion  in  the  October 
Harper's.  Nourished  in  their  very  bosom,  his  grandfather  be- 
ing the  painter  Ford  Madox  Brown,  who  with  Holman  Hunt  and 
Millais  formed  the  original  P.-R.  B.,  he  need  not  stand  for  the 
traditional  viper ;  but  he  seems  to  have  no  illusions  due  to  re- 
lationship and  propinquity.  There  is  something  in  his  words 
oddly  in  the  current  of  present-day  criticism  of  the  painters  of 
this  group,  now  that  the  death  of  Holman  Hunt  has  called  them 
back  to  notice.  Mr.  HuefFer  remarks  that  while  these  Preraf- 
f aelite  poets  "  took  themselves  with  such  extreme  seriousness" — 

"  Nevertheless,  I  have  always  fancied  that  to  my  mind  they 
are  responsible  for  the  death  of  English  poetry.  My  father 
once  wrote  of  Rossetti  that  he  put  down  the  thoughts  of  Dante 
in  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  words  seem  to  me  to 
be  extremely  true  and  extremely  damning.  For  what  is  wanted 
of  a  poet  is  that  he  should  express  his  own  thoughts  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  time.  This  the  PrerafFaelite  poets  never 
thought  of,  with  perhaps  the  solitary  exception  of  Christina 
Rossetti." 

Mr.  HuefFer  rails  at  these  poets  because  they  lived  in  Blooms- 
bury  and  wrote  about  "  the  loves  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere, 
about  music  and  moonlight."  Now,  poets  live  in  the  country 
and  the  Bloomsbury  section  of  London  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "American  quarter."  Perhaps  because  Americans  are 
still  sentimental  enough  to  like  poetry,  and  the  historic  haunts 
of  poets.  /  Mr.  HuefFer  pictures  the  poets  as  living  amid  the 
"  gloom  and  horror  "  of  this  district  and  writing  "  bravely  of 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  Merlin  and  Vivian,  ballads  of  staff 
and  scrip,  of  music  and  moonlight."  His  principal  grievance 
is  that  "  they  did  not,  .  .  .  much  look  at  the  life  that  was 
around  them  " ;  but  that  "  in  amid  the  glooms  they  built  imma- 
terial pleasure-houses."  They  were  not  brave  enough,  he  adds ; 
"  that,  I  suppose,  is  why  they  are  very  few  of  them  remembered 
and  few  of  them  great. "     He  goes  on  : 

"I  have,  however,  very  little  sense  of  proportion  in  this  par- 
ticular matter.  There  were  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  Arthur 
O'Shaughenessey,  '  B.  V.,'  Theodore  Marzials,  Gordon  Hake, 
Christina  Rossetti,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Oliver 
Madox  Brown,  Mr.  Watts  Dunton,  Mr.  Swinburne,  D.  G.  Ros- 
setti, Robert  Browning!  .  .  .•  All  these  names  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly familiar  to  my  mouth  and  ears  ever  since  I  could 
speak  or  hear.  In  their  own  day  each  of  them  was  a  great  and 
serious  fact.  For  there  was  a  time — yes,  really  there  was  a 
time! — when  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  was  still  an 
event — an  event  making  great  names,  and  fortunes  not  merely 
mediocre.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties  carriages  still  blocked  Albemarle  Street,  but  if  Mr. 
O'Shaughenessy  was  understood  to  be  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  proof-sheets  of  his  next  volume  there  arose  an 
immense  excitement  among  all  the  other  poets  and  all  the  Pre- 
rafFaelite Circle  and  all  the  outsiders  connected  with  the  Circle 
and  all  the  friends  of  all  the  outsiders.  What  the  book  was  go- 
ing to  be  like  was  discust  eagerly.  So  and  so  was  understood 
to  have  seen  the  proof-sheets,  and  what  The  Athenaeum  would 
say,  or  what  The  Athenaeum  did  say,  excited  all  the  circumja- 
cent authors  quite  as  much   as  nowadays  the  winning  of  the 


Derby  by  a  horse  belonging  to  his  Majesty  the  King.  Nowa- 
days all  these  things  are  most  extraordinarily  changed.  Small 
volumes  of  poems  descend  upon  one's  head  in  an  unceasing 
shower.  They  come  so  quick  that  one  can  not  even  imagine 
that  the  authors  have  time  themselves  to  read  the  proof-sheets. 
How  much  less,  then,  their  friends!  But  as  for  fame  or 
fortune !  " 

Mr.  HuefFer  indulges  himself  in  several  anecdotes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Preraffaelites.  Doubtless  they  were  fair  game, 
but  one  relating  tc  Miss  Mathilde  Blind  brings  him  in  also  for 
part  of  the  honors.  Miss  Blind  was  descended  from  a  distin- 
guished Prussian  family  of  revolutionists,  and  was  adopted 
by  Madox  Brown,  grandfather  of  this  writer  who  thus  relates:- 

"  I  would  be  sitting  in  my  little  study  intent  either  upon  my 
writing  or  my  school  tasks,  when  ominous  sounds  would  be 
heard  at  the  door.  Miss  Blind,  with  her  magnificent  aquiline 
features  and  fine  gray  hair,  would  enter  with  ominous  and 
alarming  slip  proofs  dangling  from  both  her  hands.     '  Fordie,' 
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The  only  one  of  the  Preraffaelite  poets,  says  Mr.  Ford  Madox 
Hueffef ,  ""to  express  her  own  thoughts  in  the  language  of  her  own 
time."    Others  "  did  not  much  look  at  the  life  around  them." 

she  would  say,  '  I  want  a  synonym  for  "  dun. "  '  On  page  152' 
of  her  then  volume  of  poems  she  would  have  written  of  dun 
cows  standing  in  green  streams.  She  was  then  correcting  the 
proofs  of  page  154,  to  find  that  she  had  spoken  of  the  dun  cows 
returning  homeward  over  the  leas.  Some  other  adjective 
would  have  to  be  found  for  this  useful  quadruped.  Then  my 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour  would  commence.  I  would  suggest 
'  strawberry-colored, '  and  she  would  say  that  that  would  not  fit, 
the  meter.  I  would  try  'roan,'  but  she  would  say  that  that, 
would  spoil  the  phonetic  syzygy.  I  did  not  know  what  that 
was,  but  I  would  next  suggest  *  heifers, '  whereupon  she  wouldi 
say  that  heifers  did  not  give  milk,  and  that,  anyhow,  the  ac- 
centuation was  wrong.  I  would  be  reduced  to  a  miserable 
muteness ;  Miss  Blind,  in  any  case,  frightened  me  out  of  my 
life.  And  rising  up  and  gathering  her  proof-sheets  together, 
the  poetess,  with  her  Medusa  head,  would  regard  me  with  in- 
dignant, and  piercing  brown  eyes.  'Fordie,' she  would  say, 
with  an  awful  scrutiny,  'your  grandfather  says  you  are  a  ge- 
nius, but  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  in  you  any  signs 
but  those   of    your  being   as   stupid   as    a  donkey.'     I    never 
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could     escape    from     being     likened     to    that    other     useful 
'taadruped. " 

One  of  the  less  known  of  the  Preraffaelites,  Theodore  Marzi- 
ais,  published  a  volume  of  poems  called  "  A  Gallery  of  Pigeons." 
We  read  that  it  "  contains  verse  of  a  lyrical  and  polished  sort 
that,  as  far  as  my  predilections  serve,  seems  to  me  to  be  much 
the  most  exquisite  that  was  produced  by  any  one  of  the  Preraf- 
faelite  poets."    He  gives  us  these  specimens : 

She  was  only  a  woman,  famish'd  for  loving. 

Mad  with  devotion,  and  such  slight  things; 
And  he  was  a  very  great  musician. 

And  used  to  finger  his  fiddle-strings. 

Her  heart's  sweet  gamut  is  cracking  and  breaking 
For  a  look,  for  a  touch, — for  such  slight  things; 

But  he's  such  a  very  great  musician. 
Grimacing  and  fing'ring  his  fiddle-strings. 


In  the  warm  wax-light  one  lounged  at  the  spinet, 
And  high  in  the  window  came  peeping  the  moon; 

At  his  side  was  a  bowl  of  blue  china,  and  in  it 
Were  large  blush-roses,  and  cream  and  maroon. 

They  crowded,  and  strain'd,  and  swoon'd  to  the  music. 

And  some  to  the  gilt  board  languor'd  and  lay; 
They  open'd  and  breathed,  and  trembled  with  pleasure. 

And  all  the  sweet  while  they  were  fading  away. 

'  And  here  is  a  third  little  poem  by  Marzials,  which  I  quote 
because  it  is  headed  simply  'Chelsea' : 

And  life  Ls  like  a  pipe. 

And  love  is  the  fusee; 
The  pipe  draws  well,  but  bar  the  light 

And  what's  the  use  to  me? 

So  light  it  up,  and  puff  away 

An  empty  morning  through, 
And  when  it's  out — why,  love  is  out, 

And  life's  as  well  out  too  ! 

"  But  I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  suggested  by  Rossetti 
-or  Carlyle. " 


HOW   TO   RECITE   POETRY 

PEOPLE  may  not  care  so  much  for  the  public  recitation  of 
poetry  as  they  did  a  few  decades  ago ;  but  it  is  surely  an 
art  they  would  not  willingly  let  die.  London  and  New 
York  each  has  a  "  Poetry  Society,"  constituted  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  this  much-neglected  muse ;  and  in  London  they  seem 
to  be  giving  some  attention  to  the  proper  rendering  of  verse 
as  well  as  to  the  production  of  it.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  one 
of  the  best  "  readers  "  on  the  English  stage  to-day,  after  re- 
cently hearing  some  of  the  members  of  the  English  Poetry  So- 
ciety read  and  recite  poetry,  advised  them  to  refrain  from 
gesticulation,  which,  he  said,  was  out  of  place  in  readings  or 
recitations  of  poetry.  The  London  Times  finds  it  "  pleasant  to 
find  an  actor  insisting  upon  this  fact,  for  the  influence  of  the 
atage  upon  the  delivery  of  poetry  has  often  been  disastrous." 
There  is  more  admonition  in  what  follows: 

"  Actors  are  apt  to  be  too  dramatic  even  when  they  deliver 
blank  verse  on  the  stage.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  tear  the 
rhythm  to  tatters,  as  if  they  thought  the  author  wrote  verse 
only  by  mistake,  and  they  were  doing  him  a  kindness  by  turn- 
ing it  into  prose.  This  is  bad  enough ;  but  the  dramatic  de- 
livery of  poetry  that  is  not  dramatic  is  far  more  distressing. 
Many  reciters  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  rhythm,  in 
all  poetry  that  is  worth  reciting,  is  a  means  of  expression ;  in- 
deed, that  rhythm  and  sense  are  so  closely  connected  that  the 
one  can  not  be  understood  without  the  other.  Spoil  the  rhythm 
and  you  spoil  the  sense  ;  misunderstand  the  sense  and  you  will 
mar  the  rhythm.  In  fact,  good  verse  is  said  wrongly  if  it  is 
not  said  rhythmically  ;  and  any  dramatic  airs  and  graces  which 
break  the  rhythm,  or  even  distract  the  hearer's  attention  from 
-it,  are  not  merely  superfluous,  but  mischievous.  A  reciter  of 
poetry  ought  no  more  to  gesticulate  than  a  violinist  ought  to 
-wave  his  bow  about  in  the  middle  of  his  performance.  Music, 
in  the  one  case,  and  words,  in  the  other,  are  the  only  proper 
means  of  expression ;  and  in  good  poetry  there  is  even  less  oc- 
niasion  for  displays  of  virtuosity  than  in  good  music.  A  re- 
citer's first  aim  should  be  to  understand  thoroughly  the  poem 


which  he  proposes  to  recite ;  not  merely  the  sense  of  it,  but 
also  the  quality  of  its  emotion;  for  he  can  not  understand  the 
one  without  understanding  the  other.  And  he  can  not  under- 
stand either  unless  he  is  aware  of  the  expressive  function  of 
meter  and  rhythm. 

"  We  say  meter  and  rhythm,  because  rhythm  is  necessary  to 
preserve  meter  from  mere  sing-song.  It  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  each  line,  expressive  of  its  peculiar  sense  and  emotion, 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  general  pattern  of  the  meter,  A 
familiar  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  line — 

Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit — 

Here  a  reader  who  does  not  give  careful  attention  to  the  sense 
will  adhere  to  the  strict  metrical  pattern,  lay  no  stress  on  the 
vfovA  first,  and  spoil  both  the  rhythm  and  the  meaning  of  the 
verse.  In  all  good  poetry  there  are  such  delicate  varieties  of 
rhythm  ;  and  the  reader  or  reciter,  if  he  searches  for  these  and 
uses  them  as  means  of  expression,  will  find  that  there  is  no 
room  in  his  art  for  dramatic  effects.  He  must  know  how  to 
manage  his  voice,  of  course,  so  that  his  audience  may  not  be 
troubled  by  its  defects." 

One  bit  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  advice  is  taken  as  offering 
possible  "  dangers  "  to  readers  who  do  not  understand  the  im- 
portance of  phrasing.     For  example : 

"  He  laid  great  stress,  we  are  told,  upon  the  beauty  in  the 
mere  sound  of  many  words,  apart  from  their  position  in  a  line 
or  phrase.  Therefore,  he  said,  it  behooved  reciters  to  be  very 
careful  to  give  out  the  entire  preciousness  of  the  sound  of  such 
words.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  some  words  are  more 
beautiful  in  sound  than  others,  altho  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
sociate sound  from  meaning.  But  beauty  of  rhythm  is  in  all 
good  poetry  far  more  important  than  the  beauty  of  particular 
words ;  and,  the  better  the  poetry,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
dissociate  their  beauty  from  their  meaning  or  from  their  posi- 
tion in  a  line  or  phrase.  There  are  many  poems,  popular  with 
reciters,  in  which  great  stress  is  laid  upon  a  single  word  often 
repeated.  Poe's  '  Raven  '  is  an  example,  with  its  Never  more. 
But  these  are  seldom  good  poems,  and  the  methods  of  delivery 
which  they  suggest  should  not  be  applied  to  good  poems. " 

Rime  is  the  element  of  poetry  probably  most  sinned  against 
of  all.  It  is  often  treated  as  if  a  special  effort  were  made  to 
conceal  it  altogether,  and  thus  reduce  verse  to  its  nearest  Gound 
equivalent  with  prose.     The  Times  observes : 

"  Poets  would  scarcely  use  rimes  if  they  did  not  mean  them 
to  be  heard ;  and  it  is  said  that  many  good  poets,  in  reading 
their  own  poetry,  are  apt  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  rimes,  as 
on  the  rhythm.  Certainly  a  reciter  should  not  be  afraid  of 
rimes.  Where  a  riming  word  is  important  in  sound  or  sense  he 
should  sound  it  boldly ;  and  even  when  the  sense  runs  over  with- 
out a  break  into  the  next  line  he  should  not  be  too  anxious  to 
insist  upon  its  continuity.  For  in  poetry  lines  are  facts  that 
are  not  meant  to  be  ignored.  Indeed,  rimes  are  there  to  em- 
phasize them.  But  the  good  poet  usually  shows,  by  the  use  of 
strong  or  weak  rimes,  how  far  he  means  them  to  be  strest.  In 
the  '  Ancient  Mariner,'  for  instance,  which  is  a  model  in  all  the 
formal  excellences  of  poetry,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  rimes 
are  meant  to  be  strest  in  the  verse : 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew. 

The  furrow  followed  free; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea. 

"  For  here  the  rime-words  are  both  important  in  sense  and 
strong  in  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rimes  should  be  softly 
sounded  in  the  verse : 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  skylark  sing; 
SometimevS  all  Uttle  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  earth  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning! 

"  For,  apart  from  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  the  rime 
sounds,  the  rhythm  would  be  spoilt  by  any  emphasis  on  the  last 
words  of  the  lines.  In  fact,  rime  is  a  part  of  meter  and,  with 
meter,  is  always  subject  to  rhythm.  Understand  the  rhythm 
of  a  poem  and  you  will  know  how  to  treat  its  rimes.  The  more 
expressive  a  poem  is.  the  more  it  is  swayed  by  rhythm ;  and 
the  good  reciter  will  allow  his  voice  to  be  swayed  by  rhythm 
as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud  and  rhythm  were  the  natural 
expression  of  his  own  thought. " 
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Baker,  Etta  Anthony.  Frolics  at  Fainnount. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  408.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Barnuin,  Madalene  D.  Selected  for  Home  and 
School  Entertainments.  Harper's  Book  of  Little 
Plays.  By  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe,  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  Caroline  A.  Creevey,  xMargaret  E. 
Sangster,  and  Others.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  14L 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.     $1. 

Blerce.  Ambrose.  The  Collected  Works  of. 
Vol.  I.  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  402.  New  York: 
Neale  Publishing  Co.     $2.50. 

Bro^vn,  Demetra  Kenneth.  Finella  in  Fairy- 
land. 16mo,  pp.  37.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.     50  cents  net. 

Burgess,  Thornton  W.  Old  Mother  West  Wind. 
Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  169.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&Co. 

Burnham,  Clara  Louise.     Clever  Betsy.     Illus- 
trated.   12mo,  pp.  401.    Bos- 
ton:    Houghton    MifBin   Co. 
«1.25  net. 

Burton,  Charles  Pierce. 
The  Bob's  Hill  Braves.  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo,  pp.  311. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &Co. 

The  Caravaners.    By  the 

Author  of  "Elizabeth  and 
Her  German  Garden."  Illus- 
trated. 12mo,  pp.  389.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

Chambers,  Julius.  The 
Mississippi  River  and  Its 
Wonderful  Valley.  Royal 
8vo,  300  pp.  Decorated 
cloth.  80  illustrations  and 
maps.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  handsome  volume, 
the  latest  addition  to  the 
Putnam's  "Water  Ways 
Series,"  is  at  times  dis- 
appointing in  its  contents, 
«ince  the  writer  so  often 
obscures  his  subject  by 
his  personality.  In  1872 
Mr.  Chambers,  then  the 
Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York 
Herald,  was  struck  by 
the  inexactness  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  pre- 
cise  source    of   the    Mis- 


gives sketches  ol'  almost  as  mjiiiy  authors, 
Englisli  and  American,  men  and  women — 
not  life  histories,  complete  from  birth  to 
death,  but  liUle  sketches  of  a  personal  char- 
acter dealing  ofkui  with  intimate  home  life; 
sometimes  /personal  reminiscences,  some- 
times others  culled  from  magazine  articles 
or  the  letters  of  friends.  We  wander  pleas- 
antly from  Cliaucer  t.6  our  beloved  Eugene 
Field,  gaining  ah  insight  into  many  lives 
of  international  importance,  and  learning 
eagerly  one  writer's  estimate  of  another;  as 
Le  Gallienne  sAid  of  Kipling:  "As  a  writer 
Mr.  Kipling  is  a  delight,  as  an  influence  a 
danger."     We  read  of  Scott's  heroism.   Dr. 


From  Ditmars's  "Reptiles  of  the  World." 

COMMON  GARTEE  SNAKE  AND  HER  LITTER. 

The  garter  snake  is  f  he  most  abundant  serpent  in  the  United  States,  " 
extinction,  even  in  the  large  city  parks,"  says  Raymond  li.  Ditmars,  " 
exceptionally  large  broods  of  young." 


sissippi,  and  suddenly  resolved  to  see  the  Johnson's  excessive  tea-drinking,  the  Brown- 
place  for  himself.  His  discovery  of  a  still  ings'  runaway  match,  and  many  apparently 
higher  lake  than  Itasca  and  the  marshy  unimportant  details,  but  they  linger  in  the 
mlets  feeding  it,  give  hun  the  credit  of  memory  and  stimulate  us  to  seek  further  in- 
having  been  the  first  to  find  the  ultimate  formation.  Thackeray's  letters  from  Amer- 
springs  whence  the  great  river  starts  to  ica  might  almost  describe  the  present  New 
the  sea;  but  the  personal  narrative  of  this  York,  "The  houses  are  always  being  torn 
trip  and  of  his  subsequent  canoe  and  steam-  down  and  built  up  again."  Professor  Chubb 
boat  voyages  down  to  the  gulf  takes  up  far  has  taken  a  novel  point  of  view, 
too  much  space.     The  compilations  of  river 

hi'^torv   and    statit^tiV^   wViifh    fnrm    +>io    la<j+       9'*i?,'   ^^^^  Harrington.     Knighthood  in  Germ 

I    ,.    P    ,  statistics   wmcn   torm   the    last  and  Flower.    The  Anglo-Saxon  Epic,  Beowulf,  and 

half  of  the  volume  are  m  most  parts  dull  and  y}^.  Arthurian   Tale,  Sir  Gawain  and   the  Green 

perfunctory    but  the  many  and  singularly  S^d  f^""ute^fn  tt^H?,^! :Tlle  S^f,  Z^ 

beautiful     illustrations     which     accompany  fupils'  Reading  Circles.      -Uustrated.     12rao,  pp. 

them  are  of  permanent  value.    The  most  in-  ^^^-    ^°'*^°-"  ^""^'  ^^''™  *  C°- 

teresting  and  worthy  part  of  the  volume  is  a,  DUmars,  Raymond  L.    Reptiles  of  the  World, 

the  review  of  the  history  of  early  exploration,  LTef  o^Th'e  iSlfn  'iZ'^^^'n  HS^he^re"s' 

chiefly  French,  of  the  region  about  the  sources  }^''■^  ^  frontispiece  m  color  and  nearly  200  illus- 

/^f  +Vio  Miooic^clr^rM-      «^r^^  ^f  +u  i     •  1  u  ^jations  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

Of  the  Mississippi,     bome  of  the  material  has  Octavo,  pp.  374.    New  York:    Sturgis  &  Walton. 

been   compiled   from   sources,    such   as   the  *^" 

Radisson  papers,  which  are  accessible  to  few       Mr.  Ditmars  is  the  curator  of  reptiles  and 

readers  away  from  great  libraries;  and  if  the  the  assistant  curator  of  mammals  in  the  New 

work  will  bear  scholarly  criticism  this  his-  York  Zoological   Park.     He  has  long  been 

torical  review  will  be  of  great  service.  known  among  scientific  men  as  a  special  au- 

Chubb,  Edwin  Watts.    Stories  of  Authors     II-  *hority  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats  in 

lustrated.     Pp.  369.     1910.     New  York:    Sturgis  this  book  where  his  aim  has  been  "to  give 

&  Walton  Co.  •  .  ,  «* , 

in  a  popular  manner  a  general  survey  of  the 

The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  "help  in  reptiles  of  the  world."    While  he  has  sought 

making  hterature  and  the  makers  of  litera-  to  reach  the  common  mind  and  to  make  the 

ture  ahve  and  interesting."    This  statement  book  interesting,  he  has  endeavored  every- 

prefaces  Professor  Chubb's  "Stories."     It  is  where  to  make  his  work  accord  with  the  la- 

refreshing  to  find  a  scholar  who  sees  and  ac-  test  results  of  scientific  study.    The  volume  is 

knowledores  the  value  of  the  trivial  in  great  divided  into  four  parts;    the  first  of  which 

men's    Uves.      In   seventy-one   chapters   he  treats  of  turtles  and  tortoises;  the  second  of 


crocodiles  and  alligators;  tlie  third  of  lizards, 
and  tlie  fourth  of  snakes,  the  snakes  being 
grouped  first  as  non-venomous,  second  as 
venomous.  The  illustrations,  very  numer- 
ous and  striking,  have  been  made  from  pho- 
tographs taken  by  the  author.  They  arc  in 
general  of  high  interest  and  excellence. 

I>obMon,  G.  St.  Petersburg,  painted  by  V.  De 
llaenan.  Pp.  LOS.  London:  Adam  &  Charles 
Black.     1910.     $2.75  net. 

This  author  aims  at  giving  as  complete  an 
account  of  the  Russian  capital  as  possible, 
including  a  history  of  the  origin  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, an  explanation  of  the  political  ideas 
connected  with  it,  a  critical  description  of 
the  present  city,  and 
sketches  of  the  life  and 
types  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  book  is  made  up 
mostly  of  historical  de- 
scriptions and  its  beauti- 
ful illustrations,  both  in 
black  and  white  and  in 
color,  together  with  its 
large  clear  type  and  broad 
margins,  make  it  most 
attractive.  Mr.  Dobson 
comments  on  the  isolated 
location  of  the  great  cap- 
ital and  gives  a  compre- 
hensive accoimt  of  the 
creative  and  formative 
influence  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  building  such  a 
city  after  his  final  victory 
over  the  Swedes.  His 
strongest  criticism  is 
against  the  sanitation, 
which  until  very  recently 
has  been  "  scandalously 
unhealthy."  Education 
will  be  the  keynote  of 
betterment  and  progress 
and  even  now  Russia  is 
"hurrying  up"  in  many  ways. 

ElUs.  Katharine  Ruth.  The  Wide-Awake  Girls 
at  College.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  294.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Godfrey,  Hollis.  Jack  Collerton's  Engine.  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo,  pp.  285.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.25. 

Gould.  F.  J.  The  Children's  Plutarch  (Roman). 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  171.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     75  cents  net. 

Gulick.  Luther  H.  The  Healthful  Art  of  Dan- 
cing. 12mo,  pp.  275.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     $1.40  net. 

Dr.  Gulick  has  been  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  movement  for  physical  culture  as  a  re- 
quired part  of  public-school  training,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  systematic  athletics 
among  the  younger  children,  especially  in 
cities.  He  believes  in  exercise  as  a  corrective 
of  evils  due  to  long  daily  sitting  at  school  or 
at  work;  but  knows  that  if  exercise  is  to  be 
healthful  it  must  be  interesting.  The  most 
enjoyable  exercise,  which  is  suitable  for 
young  and  old,  and  may  be  well  controlled  yet 
be  not  too  fonnal,  is  dancing,  the  instinctive 
response  to  the  natural  rhythms  of  nature  and 
life.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  good  as 
the  folk-dance. 

America  has  no  such  thing,  for  it  has  no 
peasant^past.  But  from  all  the  "old  coim- 
tries"  of  the  globe  are  coming  people  who 
bring  with  them  a  knowledge  of  and  love  for 
these  syTTibolic  dances  of  their  village  child- 
hood. In  the  new  unsympathetic  atn"OS- 
phere  of  America  they  are  abandoned  and 
forgotten,  and  so  a  great  heritage  of  joy  will 
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be  lost  unless  some  pains  are  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  for  the  little  ones  while  utilizing: 
them  as  a  beneficial  and  educational  form  of 
recreation.  This  is  why  an  association  lias 
been  ]al)oring  to  revive  and  encourage  folk- 
dancing  in  school  and  out;  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  it  has  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess when  one  reads  Dr.  Gulick's  account  of 
what  has  been  accomplished,  and  looks  at  his 
dozens  of  charming  photographs  of  the 
3-oung  dancers.  The 
book  "aims  to  inter- 
pret the  movement,  to 
show  that  which  is  good 
and  why  it  is  good,  and 
to  indicate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  this 
element  into  American 
life  practical  measures." 
Every  person  interested 
in  child-education  ought 
to  study  it. 
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Stories.  16mo,  pp.  164. 
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thesis.      12mo,   pp.    257. 
Walton  Co.     $1.50  net. 
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The  Red -Magic  Book.  12mo.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

liuhns,  Oscar.  The  Love  of  Books  and  Read- 
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Lalhbury.     1).     C. 

ence   on   Church   and 


York:    Sturgis  &    read  the  Sunday  sermons  of  the  day.     But 

„     .   .       ,    ,     ,„  as  a  statesman  he  was  bound  to  consider  tJie 

Captam  of  tise  Ll;'ven.     rn         i       r  t:^      i        i  ^     r  ^i       o.    ,  > 

pp.  269.     New  York:    Harper    Church  ot  ^.ngland  as  part  of  the  Stat«  and 

to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  arrangement 
and  the  need  of  reforming  it.  In  the  early 
daA'S  of  Gladstone  the  l^niversity  of  Oxford 
was  merely  an  appendage  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  none  could  be  matriculated 
without  signing  allegiance  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.     Yet  speaking  of  the  condition 
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in    1829    he 
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Hurlbut.  Jesse  Lyman.    Organizing  and  Build 
ing  up  the  Sunday  School.     12mo,  pp.  152. 
York:    Eaton  &  Mains.     65  cents  net. 
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New   York:    The  Mac- 


Jefferson,  Charles  E. 
Church.  12mo,  pp.  306. 
millan  Co.     $1.2.   net. 

Jones,  Amanda  T.  A  Psychic  Autobiography. 
Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  455.  New  York:  Greaves 
Publishing  Co.     $2  net. 

Klrkland,  Winifred.  The  Home-Comers.  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo,  pp.  326.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Klein,  David.  Literary  Criticism  from  the 
Elizabethan    Dramatists.      Repertory    and    Syn- 


In  his  fine  life  of  Gladstone,  Lord  Morley 
has  dwelt  only  incidentally  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  devotional  side  of  his  character. 
He  has  traced  the  Tory  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  who  began  by  opposing  the 
Reform  Bill  and  afterward  became  an  enthu- 
New  siastic  Peelite  on  through  his  political  career, 
until  he  developed  into  a  liberal  of  the  Liber- 
als, disestablishing  the  Irish  Chui'ch  and 
landing  at  last  in  desperate  espousal  of  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  party.  He  went  dowTi  with 
the  defeat  of  that  party  like  a  captain  fold- 
ing his  arms  as  his  ship  is  engulfed  in  the 
waves.  In  the  present  work  we  see  Ghid- 
stone  from  within,  neither  as  haranguing  at 
the  busting,  demolishing  the  budget  of  the 
Beaconsfield  ministry  in  Parliament,  electri- 


"The  state  of  religion 
in  Oxford  is  the  most 
painful  spectacle  it  ever 
fell  to  my  lot  to  behold. 
Here  is  a  seminary  for 
furnishing  with  minis- 
ters, a  reformed  and 
Apostolic  Church.  It 
bears  openly  and  almost 
boastfully  the  title  of 
'a  place  more  immedi- 
ately dedicated  to  God's 
honor  and  service.'  It 
has  means  placed  at  its 
command  fully  ade- 
quate '  to  the  ends  which 
it  .professes  to  seek. 
The  wealth  is  abundant, 
its  learning  gigantic, 
its  reputation  splendid; 
there  is  no  spiritual,  no 
intellectual,  no  physical  advantage  which 
Oxford  does  not  seem  to  possess.  Where, 
then,  are  the  fruits?  .  .  .  Here  irreligion  is 
the  rule,  religion  the  exception.  Why  is  it 
that  if  we  go  throughout  the  whole  countrj' 
we  find  the  ordinary  personification  of  a  \n\d 
scamp  and  thoughtless  profligate  to  be  the 
imdergraduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge? '' 

"\Miile  Mr.  Gladstone  was  no  Tract arian 
he  attributes  the  raising  of  the  moral  tone  in 
Oxford  largelj^  to  the  influence  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Oxford  movement,  and  particu- 
larly to  John  Henry  Newman's  four  o'clock 
sermons.  Of  his  views  on  University  Re- 
form, we  have  here  a  very  full  account  in 
these  letters.  Oxford  has  since  then  been 
reformed,  and  these  letters  retain  now  onh* 
a  remote  historic  interest  excepting  in  evi- 
dencing the  deep  seriousness,  thorough  study 
of    detail,    and    enthusiasm    with    which    he 


education. 

With  regard  to  the  disestablishment  of  the- 

iConlijiitcd  on  page  652.) 


ANDREW    DICKSON    WMITi:, 

Whose  "  Seven  Great  Statesmen"  is  noticed 
on  a  later  page. 


fying  the  electors  of  Midlothian,  or  thunder-       ,  ,  .  ,.  ■         ,        , 

ing  against  the  Turkish  oppressors  of  Bui-  ^^I'^^Efj  """•'  ^"^'*^*'^  concernmg  church 
garia  or  Armenia.  We  see  him  as  the  eccle- 
siastic and  the  devotee.  We  use  the  term 
ecclesiastic  advisedly.  For  Gladstone  was  a 
man  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the 
church's  authority.  Narrow  as  his  A'iew  of 
ecclesiasticism  was,  it  was  intense  and  pro- 
found. 

The  church  of  England,  the  Prayer- 
book,  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
comprized  for  him  everything  essential  to 
religious  illumination;  anj^.hing  like  the 
broader  criticism  which  is  now  applied  to  the 
ancient  monuments  of  the  faith,  he  loathed 
and  would  have  echoed  that  prayer  of  the 
pious  Evangelical  rector,  who  wished  that 
"  the  books  of  recent  German  critics,  with 
their  author,  might  be  sunk  in  the  German 
ocean." 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  theologian  or  an 
ecclesiastic  that  Gladstone  presents  his  most 
attractive  side  in  these  letters.  Somebody 
at  one  time  asserted  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  lost  a  good  bishop  when  he  went 
into  politics.  But  if  it  lost  a  bLshop,  it  al- 
ways retained  a  faithful  devoted  son.  In- 
<leed,   the  whole  liouse  of  Gladstone  was  a 

domesticated   church   of   England.      Thence  josiah  str«n«, 

his   sympathies   widened    out    to   the   parish         who  has  recently  published  "My  Religion  ia 
church  at   Hawarden   in   which   he   loved  to  Every  Day  Life." 
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Hon.  H.  M.    Coudrey.  M.C 
Waihington,  D.  C. 

"I  can  cheerfui]y"com- 
mend  your  preparatio^n 
aanatogren  to  thosp 
whose  nerves  have  been 

In^T^^  by  overwork 
?nd  to  those  who  need  an 
invigorating  tonic."      ^" 
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Law  Makers  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  Agree  Upon 
Reconstructive  Powers  Of 

Sanatoaen 

THE    FOOD'/TONiC 


IAW-making  is  a  serious  task.       To  meet 
J     it    one    must    have    sound    health    and 
clear,    keen    herves — and  for   this,  one 
must   obey   the   laws    of  health.      Wear   must 
be    repaired — waste    replaced.      Nature    will 
not  be  trifled  with — her  laws  are   immutable. 

Word  from  members  of  both  houses  of  Government 
in  England  and  America  gives  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  wonderful  rebuilding  and  revitalizing  properties 
of  SANATOGEN. 

Sanatogen  supplies  the  essential  elements  of  healthy 
bodies  and  normal  nerves.  It  combines  Albumen — 
Nature's  food  for  the  bodily  tissues — and  Sodium 
Glycero-phosphate  —  the  vital  constituent  of  the  brain 
and  nerve  cells.  Sanatogen  is  a  fine,  white  powder, 
soluble  in  coffee,  water,  milk,  cocoa,  etc.  It  is  en- 
dorsed by  upwards  of  12000  physicians  and  by  hundreds 
of  celebrities  of  world-wide  fame.  The  private  physi- 
cians to  nine  Kings  of  Europe  recommend  it,  and  the 
leading  medical  journals  have  published  scores  of  articles 
emphasizing  its  wonderful  reconstructive  powers. 

"Our  Nerves  of  Tomorrow" — Free 

To  know  by  what  forces  the  nervous  system  is  con- 
trolled— how  it  operates — what  it  needs  to  maintain  its 
efficiency — is  to  hold  the  key  to  health.  This  interesting 
book  by  a  prominent  physician-author  tells  all  this  in 
simple,  readable  language.    Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Sanatogen   is  sold  in   three  sizes — 
$1. 00— $1.90— $3. 60 


Won    r  • 

U.s  /"^aM.  n 

,^eCffato^,^^>'jec- 


Gel  it  from  your  druggiil — if  not  obtainable  from  him. 
Write  the 

BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Union  Square,  New  York 
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(Continued  from  050) 

Church  of  England,  it  was  a  burning  ques- 
tion in  the  eighties,  and  it  is  a  burning  ques- 
tion still.  Gladstone  had  disestabUshed  the 
Irish  Church,  and  tlie  conclusion  in  many 
minds  was  that  he  would  favor  a  like  treat- 
ment of  the  English  Church.  But  on  this 
point  lie  very  characteristically  hedged  and 
vacillated.  Ofttimes  his  character  as  a  de- 
vout churcliman  and  a  statesman  made 
many  people  turn  to  him  as  an  oracle.  On 
this  point  the  oracle  was  dumb.  "I  have 
neither  shared  in  nor  assented  to  any  attack 
upon  the  church,"  he  wrote  in  1885  to  R. 
Bosworth  Smith,  who  had  asked  for  his 
views.  "It  is  not  by  the  Liberal,  nor  even 
the  Radical  portion  of  the  Liberals  that  the 
great  question  of  English  DisestabHshment 
is  at  this  moment  prest  forward.  It  is  prest 
forward  by  the  Tories." 

Of  course  Gladstone  was  at  this  time  a 
Liberal,  and  he  was  reproached  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  with  making  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  "a  bill  which  cut  up 
by  the  roots  all  our  national  homage  to  God, 
which  is  the  meaning  of  Disestablishment." 
"You  did  not  give  that  high  tone  to  your 
speech,  which  I  had  expected  from  you." 
As  Mr.  Gladstone  when  questioned  on  this 
subject,  just  after  he  had  handed  the  seals 
of  oflSice  to  Lord  Sahsbiuy,  and  was  paltering 
and  negotiating  with  the  Irish  party,  wrote 
evasively  to  Sir  George  Prevost  in  answer  to 
a  request  for  his  ideas  on  the  subject:  "On 
the  question  of  Disestabhshment  my  prayer 
is  that  I  may  never  have  to  say  a  word.  .  .  . 
Meantime  is  it  not  for  us  to  build  up  more 
and  more  a  Church  of  England  which  can 
laugh  to  scorn  all  her  foes?  " 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  his  children.  It  was  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Legh  Richmond  that  he  wrote  to 
"  My  Beloved  Willy  "  in  1847  when  he  was  an 
Evangelical:  "  You  are  now  a  little  more  than 
seven  years  old,  and  are  more  able  to  think 
on  what  you  are,  and  on  what  you  do,  than 
when  you  were  a  very  httle  child.  You  must 
therefore  try  to  render  an  account  to  God." 

In  1853  he  wrote  to  the  same  boy  to  ex- 
press his  regret  that  he  did  "not  take  the 
same  pains  with  his  Latin  prose  as  with  his 
rerse."  "Is  the  thought  of  God  pleasant  or 
irksome  to  you?"  he  inquires  in  1853.  In 
1854  he  warns  him  against  too  much  news- 
paper reading.  "  To  read  much  of  such  mat- 
ter in  early  youth  destroys  the  palate;  as 
when  eating  a  quantity  of  marmalade  be- 
fore dinner."  The  same  year  he  writes  ur- 
ging on  the  boy  the  duty  of  being  confirmed. 
The  letter  is  a  sort  of  homily  or  sermon,  in 
which  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers  arc 
quoted  in  the  original.  In  other  letters  he 
gives  admirable  religious  counsel,  all  un- 
worldly and  calculated  to  upbuild  charac- 
ter. He  was  no  Chesterfield  in  advising  his 
boy. 

All  these  letters  present  Gladstone  as  a 
man  of  many  sides  and  gifts.  But  none  are 
more  interesting  and  affecting  than  those 
which  he  faund  time  amid  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  Downing  Street  to  address  to  his 
family  circle  at  Ilawarden  Castle. 

ijcbKnc,  Maurice.  ""The  Hollow  Needle.  Fur- 
ther Arlvontures  of  Arsene  T.upin.  Translated  by 
Ale,xand(>r  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Illustrated.  12ino. 
pp.  325.    N(!w  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.20. 


A  1Vhi>lr"oiii«' Tonic 
llnrxI'oril'M   tc-lil   I'liixiphntn 

Quickly  rplieves  that  fecline  of  oxhaHHtion  due  to 
summer  heat,  overwork  or  insomnia. 
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Head  Barber  Shaves 
Guaranteed 


© 


Y  the  time  this  advertisement  appears 
in  this  magazine,  most  of  the  razor 
retailers  in  the  United  States  will  have 
received  a  contract  from  us,  or  can 
get  one  from  their  jobber — This  contract 
authorizes  them  to  sell  AutoStrop  Safety  Razors 
on  trial,  and  agrees  that  if  any  come  back  we 
will  give  the  dealer  new  ones  in  exchange  for  the 
returned  ones,  or  refund  his  invoice  cost. 

Now,  if  we've  got  confidence  enough  in  the 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  to  give  dealers  a  written 
contract  like  this,  should  you  not  have  confidence 
in  the  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor.? 

Why  are  we  willing  to  give  these  contracts.? 

Because — only  one-hundredth  of  one  percent 
of  the  AutoStrop  Razors  sold  on  trial  during  the 
last  twelve  months  came  back; 

And  because — the  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  a 
mechanical  head  barber. 

By  mechanical  device  it  makes  any  novice  abl'- 
to  strop  as  quickly,  handily  and  expertly  as  a  hea 
barber.  Thus,  by  expert  stropping,  it  gives  you 
a  head  barber's  edge.  And  anybody  who  has 
a  head  barber's  edge  can  give  himself  a  head 
barber  shave. 

Strops,  shaves,  cleans,  without  detaching  blade. 
No  other  razor  does.  Far  quicker,  handier  than 
any  other  razor. 

Consists  of  one  self-stropping  safety  razor  (sil- 
ver-plated), 12  fine  blades  and  strop  in  handsome 
case.  Price,  $5.00,  which  is  your  total  shaving 
expense  for  years  as  one  blade  often  lasts  six 
months  to  one  year. 

If  you  want  to  do  the  best  thing  you  ever  'did 
for  your  face,  you  will  'phone  or  write  your  dealer 
to  send  you  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  on  trial, 
and  you  will  do  it  before  you  forget  it. 

AUTOSTROP    SAFETY    RAZOR    CO. 

346  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York;    233  Coristine  Build- 
ing,    Montreal;     61     New    Oxford    Street,     Lx)ndon 


CONTRACT 

t/iat  sells  48 
razors  ^uick  for 

a  Lenox  Mass-  I 

DEALER  -*-^ 


AutoStrop  Safety  Eazor 


t  \ 
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Adjustable  Shelves — Sliding   Doors 

The  Danner  Sectional  Bookrnse  leads  (hem  all.  yet  costs  no  more.  The  onhp 
Kectionnl  case  with  vertical  slidiuR  doors — I'oors  which  are  alwu.vs  ont  of  the 
w:iy,  open  or  shut— doors  which  plide  noiselessly  on  rubber-tired  casters.  Thej 
lit  closely  behind  the  edges  of  the  cubi-,  making  it  pr^ictically  dust-proof.  Ii's 
the  only  scctinnnl  case  with  adjastnblo  shelves,  which  can  be  arranged  to 
suit  any  sized  books.  Ii's  built  in  double  sections,  which  makes  it  much  firmer 
than  other  sectional  cases  and  gives  it  the  attractive  appearance  of  a  massive, 
one-piece  case. 

)  Danner  Sectional  Bookcsises 

''  They  are  the  only  snnitnry  gectionnl  bookcases  made.  Dust  and  dirt  cannot 
accumulate  l)enenth  thorn,  becance  they're  l)uil>  awny  from  the  floor.  They're  the 
only  sectional  bookcases  having  a  consu.tation  leaf,  which  is  exoepiionally  handy  for 
resting  bocks  rpon. 

Danner  Seciionnl  Bookcases  c.in  be  had  in  Quartered  Oak  or  Mahogany  and  In 
all  the  latest  styles  of  finish.  The;  can  be  furnished  with  cither  plain  or  leaded 
art  glass  doors. 

Send  for  our  FREK  catalog  to-day  and  see  the  many  novel  effects  that  can  be 
obtained  for  l>oth  borne  and  olWce. 

THE    JOHN    DANNER    MFG.    CO..    21   Harris  Street.   Canton.   O. 
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■■^HIS  contract  plan  of  selling  AutoStrop 
I  Safety  Razors  originated  in  Lenox,  Mass., 
\t0  where  a  dealer  said  he  would  "scatter 
f,  itoStrop  Safety  Razors  among  his  custonaers 
I  e  hand-bills,"  if  we  would  give  him  a  written 
jtiact  agreeing  to  replace  all  returned  razors 
li  new  ones,  or  refund  invoice  price  on  them. 
We  gave  him  the  contract. 
He  ordered  some  razors  and  started  scattering 
m  out.  As  tliis  goes  to  press  he  has  been  at  it 
«n  weeks  and  has  sold  48  razors — one  per  day— 
1  has  ordered  another  four  dozen.  Remarkable 
or  selling  when  you  consider  that  Lenox  has  but 
30  population.  The  contract  did  it. 
If  you  are  a  dealer  and  haven't  received  a  con- 
:t  yet,  get  one  from  us  or  from  your  jobber  and 
ae  more  AutoStrop  Safety  Razors,  and  try  this 
ling  recipe.  The  surest  way  to  forget  it  is  to 
[,  "  I'll  do  it  to-morrow." 


/UitoStrop  Safety  Eazor 


the 


ima- 


^  Gokey  Boots  and  Moccasins 

rtiCSs.  Hand  Made— Waterproof 


For  Camping,  Hunting,  Sports.  Uppers  made  of  best  "iVloose"  calf 
leather  ;  soles  genuine  "  Rock  Oak."  Skillfully  hand  made 
throughout.  Anatomical  lasts,  classy  styles  and  patterns. 
Catalog  32:  Golf,  Yachting,  Catalog  33:  Waterproof  Boots 

Tennis,  Street  Shoes.  «»  and  Moccasins. 


fe-' 


Wm-  N.  Gokey 
Shoe  Co., 
nth  Street, 
Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 
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I..orand,  Arnold.  Old  Ak(!  I)«;ferr(!il.  The  Causf* 
of  Old  Ak(!  and  llH  PoHlpoiHJinent  by  Hygienic  and 
l'li(Tai)tnilic  Measures.  8vo,  pj).  438.  I'liilaUel- 
pliia:  1'".  A.  Davis  lo. 

Lyman,  I'^igcno  William.  Theology  and  Human 
Problems — A  comparative  htudy  of  Absolute 
Idealism  and  I'raKinatism  as  lrit.;r|)reters  of  Ite- 
'iKioii.  'i'lie  Ndtuaiiiel  vViiiium  I  aylor  Ixjctures 
for  1909-10  given  before  tiie  iJivinity  Hcnool  of 
Yale  University.  12mo,  pp.  ii:i2.  New  York: 
Charles  tjcribner's  Soils.     $1  net. 

MiicOftrthy,  Francis  11.  Hygiene  for  Mother 
and  (;hild.  A  Manual  for  .Motliers  and  Nurse,s,  in- 
cluding Hygiene  for  the  Prosi>ective  Mother  and 
Practical  Directions  for  the  Care  and  Feeding  of 
<;hildren.  12mo,  pp.  295.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Hros.     $1.25  net. 

Mathews,   Shailer.     A  History  of  New  Testa- 
ment Times  in  Palestine.     175  ii.c.-70  a.d.     Map 
12mo,  pp.  2:51.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1  net. 

ivionroc.  Will  S.  Bohemia  and  the  Czechs.  8vo 
pp.  488.     Boston:    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     83. 

Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  are  some- 
what out  of  the  ordinary  track  of  popular 
travel  in  Europe.  The  beauties  and  artistic 
monuments  of  these  countries  as  revealed  in 
this  book,  will  surprize  a  great  many  readers. 
Mr.  Monroe  is  already  known  as  a  writer  of 
travels,  and  will  add  to  his  reputation  by  the 
present  readable  and  comprehensive  work. 
He  describes  the  history,  the  population,  the 
institutions,  and  geography  of  the  region. 
His  style  is  picturesque,  his  information 
copious.  A  great  many  excellent  illustra- 
tions add  to  the  value  of  the  book,  which 
has  a  carefully  compiled  index.  It  is  the  best 
handbook  we  know  relative"  to  the  people  of 
northwestern  Austria.  Binding,  printing, 
and  paper  are  very  tasteful. 

.Montgomery.  George  R.  The  Unexplored 
Self— An  Introduction  to  Christian  Doctrine  for 
Teachers  and  Students.  12mo,  pp.  249.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Racowitza,  Helene  von.  An  Autobiography. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Cecil  Mar.  8vo, 
pp.  421.     The  Macmillan  Co.     $3.50. 

The  Princess  von  Racowitza,  beauty, 
author,  and  aristocrat,  has  here  attempted  to- 
give  a  frank  accovmt  of  her  exciting  and 
checkered  career.  She  had  in  her  veins 
bold,  ativenturous  Viking  blood,  of  which  she 
boasts,  and  she  was  the  plajTnate  of  Louis 
II.  of  Bavaria,  and  knew  Paul  Heyse  in  child- 
hood. Her  whole  history  is  an  account  of 
her  love  affairs,  from  the  day  when  she  was 
taken  to  a  private  ball,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
until  men  fought  duels  for  her  smiles.  She 
frankly  begins  with  an  account  of  her  "first 
love,"  when  she  felt  "love's  madness,"  and 
boldly  condemned  "the  relentless  behavior" 
of  her  parents. 

1  he  great  passion  of  her  life,  however,  was 
Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the  Socialist,  and  she 
was  struck  at  their  first  meeting  by  his  "tall 
figure  and  Cajsar-like  head."  "He  came  into 
my  life  like  a  stormwind  that  rushes  over 
forests  and  plains  and  destroys  aU  that  is 
crumbling  and  effete." 

Ijassalle  vv^as  a  dead  shot,  and  once  said  to 
her:  "Whoever  tries  to  rob  me  of  you,  I'll 
shoot  straight  in  the  heart,  just  as  I  always 
hit  a  bull's-eye  in  a  target."  But  by  the 
irony  of  fate  Lassalle  was  shot  in  a  duel  with 
Yanko  Eacowitza,  Helene's  "Moorish  page" 
and  companion,  whom  the  older  lover  had 
challenged  from  jealousy.  The  death  of 
I;assalle  by  no  means  put  a  period  to  her 
love  ventures. 

An  interesting  accovmt  of  the  Princess' 
sojourn,  literary  work,  and  career  as  an 
actress  in  New  York,  and  her  association 
with  the  artists  and  authors  of  the  German 
circle,  follows. 

Tho  living  in  the  Bismarckian  age,  Prin- 
cess von  Racowitza  belonged  to  the  world 
of  Rousseau,  Goethe,  and  Heine,  and  her  life 
was  one  of  emotion,  as  epitomized  in  her  own 
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Steaming   Hot  Water 

in  the 
Morning 


RUUD 


"No  waiting  for 
a  'time-killing,' 
'match-lighting' 
heater  to  heat  the 
water  in  the  tank 
— we  get  hot  water 
any  time  of  day  or 
night  at  the  turn  of 
the  faucet."  This 
inexhaustible  hot 
water  supply  is 
furnished    by   the 


Automatic  Gas 
Water-Heater 


It  is  not  to  be  compared  or  considered  with  any  of  the  small  heaters 
for  kitchen  tanks— it  is  a  fixture  for  all  house-owners — just  as  perma- 
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—how  the  gas  is  regulated  automatically.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
learn  all  about  this  perfect  hot  water  supply  system  and  the  "Ruud" 
Book  should  be  read  by  everyone  as  a  matter  of  up-to-date  informa- 
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saying:  "Herein  lies  the  great  art  of  life — 
to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  scent  of  the  roses 
and  all  the  other  gifts  of  nature,  while  care- 
fully avoiding  the  thorns." 

Randall,  James  Ryder.  The  Poems  of.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Mattiiew  Page 
Andrews.  Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  221.  New 
Yorlc:     Tandy-Tliomas   Co. 

Robinson,  Humphrey.  A  Simple  Explanation 
of  Modern  Banking  Customs.  16mo,  pp.  IH. 
Boston:     Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Rogers,  James  Frederick.  Life  and  Health. 
12mo,  pp.  202.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.     $1  net. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  African  Game  Trails. 
Cloth.     Royal  8vo.     Illustrated.     Scribner's,  1910. 

$4. 

This  much-heralded  work  will  give  satis- 
faction to  every  one  who  cares  for  the  matter 
of  which  it  treats,  or  rejoices  in  excellent 
diction,  or  admires  fine  book-making.  The 
broad  intelligence  of  its  author,  the  alert 
mind  and  swift  pen  are  felt  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  writer  was  alive  every  minute. 
Everything  interested  him — the  landscape, 
the  wild  natives,  the  settlers  (so  like  those 
of  our  own  West  of  his  pioneer  days),  the  ac- 
tions of  the  animals,  large  and  small,  throng- 
ing about  his  path.  This  breadth  and  vari- 
ety of  observation  Uft  the  book  far  above  a 
hunter's  stories,  and  place  it  in  the  Ubrary 
of  reference  for  Central  Africa;  yet  to  the 
narratives  of  sport  with  big  game  are  given 
full  space,  more,  indeed,  than  to  any  other 
single  topic. 

For  Mr.  Roosevelt,  personally,  the  shoot>- 
ing  was  the  prime  interest  of  the  trip;  and 
the  sportsman's  joy  in  meeting  the  most 
formidable  beasts  of  the  world,  and  slaying 
them  in  fair  fight,  glows  in  every  chapter. 
Some  will  think  there  is  too  much  exultation 
over  the  fallen,  too  much  attention  to  the 
thud  of  the  bullet,  to  the  last  fatal  struggle; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are 
records  of  incidents  of  an  intense  and  crit- 
ical character,  when  the  hunter's  life  and 
perhaps  that  of  his  companions  depended 
upon  the  cool,  true  aim,  the  remembering 
just  where  to  put  the  bullet,  the  knowledge 
of  what  its  effect  will  be.  Hence  details  of 
rifle-power,  etc.,  are  not  only  liked  by,  but 
are  of  essential  service  to,  the  man  who  may 
next  season  duplicate  for  himself  the  peril- 
ous situations. 

At  any  rate,  whether  we  share  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's love  for  the  himt,  or  not,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  stirred  by  the  pictures  of  ad- 
ventures he  paints  with  so  virile  a  hand.  His 
command  of  language  is  striking  both  in  nar- 
rative and  in  description.  Time  and  again 
he  rises  without  apparent  effort  into  an  elo- 
quence which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  excelled 
in  recent  literature;  let  a  single  example 
suffice: 

"  In  this  desolate  and  lonely  land  the  maj- 
esty of  the  storms  imprest  on  the  beholder  a 
sense  of  awe  and  solemn  exaltation.  Tossing 
their  crests,  and  riven  by  lightning,  they 
gathered  their  wrath  from  every  quarter  of 
the  heavens,  and  darkness  was  before  and 
under  them;  then  in  the  lull  of  a  moment, 
they  might  break  apart,  while  the  sun  turned 
the  rain  to  silver  and  the  rainbows  were  set 
in  the  sky;  but  always  they  gathered  again, 
— for  the  promise  of  the  bow  was  never  kept, 
and  even  the  clouds  returned  after  the  rain. 
Once  as  I  rode  facing  Kcnia  the  clouds  tore 
asunder,  to  right  and  left,  and  the  mountain 
towered  between,  while  across  its  base  was 
flung  the  radiant  arch.  But  almost  at  once 
the  many-colored  glory  was  dimmed;  for  in 
splendor  and  terror  the  storm  strode  in  front, 
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(Continued  from  page  654) 

and  shrouded  all  things  from  sight  in  thimder- 
shattered  sheets  of  rain." 

Such  special  samples,  or  others  in  softer 
strain  wliich  might  be  quoted,  are  excep- 
tional only  in  topic.  The  manner  of  the 
whole  book  is  a  model  of  strong  English 
without  the  least  looseness,  affectation,  or 
pedantry. 

As  the  reader  is  constantly  reminded,  the 
expedition  imder  Mr.  Roosevelt's  direction 
was  a  scientific  one,  and  any  reader  capable 
of  judging  will  see  that  in  this  respect  it  was 
eminently  successful.  Kermit  Koosevelt, 
Dr.  Mearns,  Mr,  Loring,  and  his  other  assis- 
tants, had  their  share  of  the  fun,  but  that 
they  were  busy  as  naturaUsts  is  plain  from 
chapter  to  chapter;  while  the  Appendixes 
give  annotated  lists  of  their  collections  for 
the  Smithsonian  which  are  surprizingly  long 
and  include  many  novelties.  To  this  part  of 
the  work  must  be  credited  a  majority  of  the 
admirable  illustrations — mostly  from  photo- 
graphs by  Kermit  Roosevelt  or  by  Edmimd 
Heller — of  Ui-ing  animals  and  birds.  These 
are  far  in  advance  of  any  similar  series  of  pic- 
tures. To  this  scientific  end  the  sport  was 
constantly  made  to  contribute.  Every  ani- 
mal became  a  "specimen"  or  else  was  used 
for  food. 

A  very  striking  feature  in  this  connection 
— and  one  illustrative  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  knowledge  as  a  Celd- 
naturalist,  as  well  as  of  his  tireless  energy- 
is  the  long  discourse  written  on  his  journey 
down  the  Nile  in  criticism  of  the  Thayer 
theory  of  protective  coloration  lately  ad- 
vanced in  an  elaborate  volume.  The  great 
body  of  naturalists  will  thoroughly  approve 
of  the  destructive  dissection  of  the  matter 
given  there,  and  will  thank  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  the  illuminative  material  from  his  own 
experience.  It  would  have  made  a  valuable 
book  by  itself. 

The  work  aboimds,  too,  in  keen  political 
and  sociologic  comment  on  the  people  and 
government  of  East  Africa,  and  the  relations 
between  the  new  masters  of  the  land  and  the 
savage  aborigines,  which  is  fruitful  ia  in- 
struction for  colonial  administration  else- 
where. There  is  no  question  but  that,  out- 
side the  field  of  "pure  literature"  this  is  the 
most  important,  as  well  as  most  readable 
book  of  the  year,  and  a  permanent  contribu- 
tion to  science. 

Rosenfcld.  Sydney.  Children  of  Destiny — A 
Plav  in  Four  Acts.  Paper,  12nio,  pp.  126.  New 
York:   G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Ross,  Edward  Alsworth.  Latter  Day  Sinners  and 
Paints.  16mo,  pp.  68.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
50  cents  net. 

llupp,  F.  A.  Letters  of  a  Physician  to  Hia 
Daughters  on  the  Great  Black  Plague.  16mo,  pp. 
96.    Philadelphia:  Vir  Publishing  Co.    50  cents  net. 

Through  the  Tear  with  Sousa.  Excerpts 
from  the  Operas,  Marches,  Miscellaneous  Com- 
[lositions,  Novels,  letters.  Magazine  Articles,  Songs, 
Sayings,  and  Rimes  of  John  Philip  Sousa.  Fron- 
tispiece. 12mo,  pp.  200.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    $1  net. 

"Van  WaKenen,  Anthony.  Government  Owner- 
ship of  Railways — Considered  as  the  Next  Great 
Step  in  American  Progress.  12mo,  pp.  256.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Tlllard,  Oswald  Garrison.  John  Brown.  8vo, 
pp.  738.    New  York:    iloughton  Mifflin  Co.    $5. 

The  time  is  certainly  ripe  for  a  fresh,  mi- 
nute, and  judicial  biography  of  a  man  who 
dealt  the  first  blow  and  drew  the  first  blood 
in  the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the  South- 
ern slaves.  The  lives  of  this  earnest,  pious, 
and  quixotic  enthusiast  have  hitherto  rep- 
resented him  either  as  a  malefactor  or  as  a 
martyr  for  the  right.     Impartiality  in  his- 
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tory  never  comes  excepting  with  the  lapse 
of  time  and  after  fifty  years  the  real  propor- 
tion of  events  may  be  calculated.  It  was 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  who,  in  Tfie  Atlantic 
Montfdy,  wisely  remarked  that  "there  never 
was  more  need  for  a  good  life  of  any  man 
than  there  is  for  one  of  John  Jirown."  Twen- 
ty-six years  later  Mr.  John  T.  Morse  wrote 
in  the  same  periodical,  "So  grand  a  subject 
can  not  fail  to  inspire  a  writer  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  theme;  and  when  such  a  one 
draws  Brown,  he  will  produce  one  of  the  most 
attractive  books  in  the  language.  But  mean- 
time the  ill-starred  'martyr'  suffers  a  pro- 
longation of  martyrdom,  standing  like  an- 
other Saint  Sebastian  to  be  riddled  with  the 
odious  arrows  of  fulsome  panegyrists." 

The  present  writer  has  produced  a  work 
which  is  intended  to  £11  out  the  program  of 
thess  two  writers.  His  narration  is  utterly 
free  from  bias  and  presents  a  long  array  of 
letters  and  other  documents  which  enable 
the  reader  to  verify  things  for  himself.  Ma- 
terials never  yet  utilized  have  been  largely 
drawn  upon.  The  Kansas  hfe  of  John  Brown 
is  dwelt  upon  in  considerable  detail,  and 
many  controversies  regarding  mythical  in- 
cidents la  his  earher  days  are  cleared  up.  Mr. 
Villard  is  a  sympathetic  biographer,  who 
represents  his  hero  as  a  moral  enthusiast 
recklessly  pressing  his  convictions  to  their 
extreme  conclusions.  His  attempt  to  orig- 
inate a  Servile  War  in  this  country  was  a 
ludicrous  error  founded  on  fatal  miscalcu- 
lation. Of  his  execution  Col.  4-  T.  K.  Pres- 
ton, who  was  present,  remarked: 

"A  single  blow  of  the  hatchet  in  the  sher- 
iff's hand,  and  the  man  of  strong  and  bloody 
hand,  of  fierce  passions,  of  iron  will,  of  won- 
derful vicissitudes — the  terrible  partizan  of 
Kansas — the  capturer  of  the  United  States 
arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry — the  would-be 
Catiline  of  the  South — the  demi-god  of  the 
Abolitionists — the  man  execrated  and  lauded 
— damned  and  prayed  for  .  .  .  John  Brown, 
was  hanging  between  heaven  and  earth." 

Of  the  proposal  to  make  his  sentence  life 
imprisonment  instead  of  death,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  was  told  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Spinner, 
of  Worcester: 

"I  said  to  Thaddeus  Stevens  that  it  was  a 
pity  that  Brown  had  not  been  sentenced  to 
prison  for  life,  instead  of  being  made  a  mar- 
tyr by  hanging.  Mr.  Stevens  had  ardently 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  give  the  two 
eminent  Virginian  statesmen  (Governor  Wise 
and  Senator  Mason)  a  shot,  and  turned  to  me 
and  said  in  a  loud  voice :  '  No,  sir,  he  ought 
to  have  been  hung  for  attempting  to  capture 
Virginia  with  a  dozen  white  men,  five  negroes, 
and  an  old  cow.  Why,  sir,  he  ougnt  to  have 
taken  at  least  thirty  men  to  have  conquered 
Virginia.'  " 

The  idea  that  Brown  should  not  have  been 
hanged  is  supported  in  some  quarters  on  the 
plea  of  insanity.  Governor  Wise  believed 
personally  in  the  saneness  of  the  prisoner, 
and  declared  to  the  Virginia  legislature: 

"As  well  as  I  can  know  the  state  of  mind 
of  any  one,  I  know  that  he  was  sane,  and  re- 
markably sane ;  if  a  hundred  rational  prem- 
ises and  consecutive  reasoning  from  them,  if 
cautious  tact  in  avoiding  disclosures  and  in 
covering  conclusions  and  inferences,  if  mem- 
ory and  conception  and  practical  common 
sense,  and  if  composure  and  self-possession 
are  evidence  of  a  sound  state  of  mind,  he 
was  more  sane  than  his  prompters  and 
promoters." 

Mr.  Villard  thinks  Governor  Wise  was 
right,  and  bases  his  conclusion  on  "the  ex- 
traordinary series  of  letters  written  by  him 


From  his  back  to  yours 


Here's  the  fellow  whose  coat  gives  us  the 
long  soft  silky  fibre  from  which  we  make 
the  Shackamaxon  guaranteed  fabric*. 

Look  at  tho  beiiutyiind  v:iriety  of  theHO  fabrics 
— clear  iiniHiipd  iiikI  nndrei'Rtol  worf>todn  ;  staple 
and  fancy  BcrcpR  in  all  welehts  :  nn'l  ricli,  hand- 
some chpTiotB— 2000  or  more  different  aud  ezolo- 
■ive  styles. 

Be  sure  you  8"  the  Shaokamaxons  before  order- 
ing your  next  su<  (. 


There^s  only  one  way  to  be 
sure  of  lasting  satisfaction 
with  your  clothes. 

Have  them   made  from    high-grade   reliable 
fabrics;  and  made  to  fit  you. 

Good  fabrics  are  the  very  life  of  good  clothes. 
No  matter  how  your  new  suit  looks  ioiiay  it 
will  not  keep  its  shape  and  style  unless  it  is 
made  from  a  pure  fleece-wool  fabric  ;  woven 
properly  from  perfect  yarn ;  permanently  dyed ;  and  thoroughly 
shrunken. 

Every  one  of  these  points  is  essential. 

The  Shackamaxon  guaranteed  fabrics  are  made  from  the  wool  of  live 
fleeces — the  choicest  wool  produced  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  are 
woven  on  slow  looms  from  double  yarn ;  dyed  in  the  finest  permanent 
colors;  and  shrunken  by  our  improved  cold-wate**      ocess  which  is  the 

only  thorough  shrinking  method  known. 

If  any  suit  made  from  a  Shackamaxon  fabric 
shrinks  or  fades,  or  if  any  other  fault  develops 
in  the  fabric — no  matter  how  long  you  have  worn 
it — we  will  pay  for  another  suit. 

In  clothes  properly  made  from  these  fabrics  you  are  well  dressed  as 
long  as  you  wear  them. 

Yet  they  cost  you  hardly  any  more  than  you  wou.d  pay  for  ordinary 
ready-made  clothes  that  have  nothing  like  the  style  nor  the  wearing  quality. 

Why  not  have  real  economy  and  at  the  same  time  real  satisfaction  ? 

Write  to  us  and  we  will  tell  you  by  return  mail  of  a  tailor  near  you 
who  handles  the  Shackamaxon  fabrics  and  will  guarantee  every  suit  he 
makes  from  them. 

Ask  for  the  new  Shackamaxon  booklet  with    its  up-to-date   chart   of 
Correct  Dress  for  all  Occasions. ' '     This  is  bound  to  interest  you. 

J  R  KEIM  &  CO  Shackamaxon  MiUs 

Philadelphia 


Look  for  the  "  Shackamaxon  "  trade-mark  stamped  on  erery  yard  of  fabric 
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Velvet  White  Enamel 

{EGG  SHELL  FINISH) 

I  ^HIS  is  a  pure  white  enamel  of  the  very 
■*•  highest  quality.  It  dries  with  an  egg 
shell  gloss,  producing  a  natural  rubbed  effect 
without  the  necessity  of  rubbing.  Is  water- 
proof and  not  affected  by  washing  or 
changes  in  temperature.  Can  be  successfully 
used  on  new  or  old  woodwork. 


LIST  PRICES: 


(In  the  United  States) 

1  Gal.  Cans,    -  $5.00  each 
Quart        '•       -  $1.35      " 


In  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

IMPERIAL  MEASURE 

1  Gal.  Cans,    -  $6.00  each 
Quart       "       -  $1.60      " 


For  sale  by  paint  dealers  everywhere.  If  not 
at  yours,  we  will  send  by  prepaid  express  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Full  'Descriptioe  Price  Liit  on  Application. 

THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  CO. 

Makers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  for  alt  Purposes 

6077  GLIDDEN  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ASK  FOR.       , 

Green  Label 

BRAND       ' 


PRIZE  CONTEST 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  LOVE  TO  DRAW 

This  cartoon  was  drawn  by  "Zim,"  the  world's  most 
famous  cartoonist  of  "Judge."  Can  you  make  a  copy  of 
it?  Try  and  see  how  easy  it  can  be  done.  Draw  this 
cartoon. NOW,  with  either  pen  and  ink  or  pencil,  mak- 
ing it  twice  the  size  shown,  and  send  it  to  us  today, 
stating  your  age,  occupation  and  if  you  have  ever  won 
a  prize  in  our  Contests. 

COPY  ME  AND  WIN  A  PRIZE 

Our  Board  of  Art  Directors  will  carefully  examine 
your  sketch  and  if  it  is  60  per  cent,  as  good  as  the 
original  you  will  receive  as  a  prize  "The  Home  Educa- 
tor" for  3  months.  If  you  do  not  hear  from  us  in  ten 
days,  your  drawing  was  rejected. 

IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 

"The  Home  Educator"  is  a  very  inspiring  magazine 
for  both  men  and  women,  it  is  fully  illustratid  by 
world-famous  illustrators.  There  is  positively  no 
money  consideration  connected  with  this  Prize  Contest. 
Neither  can  you  buy  or  subscribe  for  this  magazine — 
it  is  awarded  only  to  prize  winners  in  our  Contests. 
Copy  this  cartoon  NOW  and  mail  it  to  us  this  very  day. 

Correspondence  Institute  of  America,  Dept.  7  Scranton,  Pa. 


(Brown)  in  jail,  after  his  doom  had  been 
pronounced.  No  lunatic  ever  penned  such 
high-minded,  and  such  consistent  epistles." 
Another  evidence  is  the  devotion  of  his  fol- 
lowers, of  which  we  read:  "  Dr.  Starrj',  the  gal- 
lant physician  of  Harper's  Ferry,  said,  years 
after  the  raid,  that  such  devotion  as  Brown's 
followers  had  for  him,  he.  Dr.  Starry,  had 
never  beheld  before  or  since.  They  perfectly 
worshiped  the  ground  the  old  fellow  trod 
on.'  "  Mr.  Villard  adds:  "The  hard-headed, 
able  Americans,  like  Stevens,  Kagi,  Cook, 
and  Gill,  who  lived  with  John  Brown,  month 
in,  month  out,  and  were  ready  to  die  with 
him,  worshiped  no  lunatic." 

Much  praise  should  be  given  to  this  ad- 
mirable monograph;  its  thoroughness,  schol- 
larly  completeness,  and  accvu-acy  are  ad- 
mirable. Even  the  individual  members  of 
John  Brown's  little  army  find  a  place  in  the 
Appendix — a  genuine  "Classical  Dictionary" 
of  heroic  men  who  stood  their  ground  in  the 
cause  of  hberty  as  Leonidas  with  his  men 
at  the  Pass  of  Thermopyla;.  The  illustrations 
and  portraits  are  munerous.  There  is  a  bib- 
liography of  twenty  pages  and  an  excellent 
index.  A  just  estimate  of  the  hero  of  his 
work  is  given  in  conclusion  by  Mr.  Villard: 

"The  story  of  John  Brown  will  ever  con- 
front the  spirit  of  despotism,  when  men  are 
struggUng  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  social 
or  physical  slavery.  His  own  country,  while 
admitting  his  mistakes  without  undue  pallia- 
tion or  excuse,  will  forever  acknowledge  the 
divine  that  was  in  him  by  the  side  of  what 
was  human  and  faulty,  blind  and  wrong.  It 
will  cherish  the  memory  of  the  prisoner  of 
Charlestown  in  1859,  as  at  once  a  sacred,  a 
solemn,  and  an  inspiring  American  heritage." 

White,  .\ndrew  Dickson.  Seven  Great  States- 
men. 8vo,  pp.  552.  New  York:  The  Century  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

Mr.  ^^'hite  has  chosen  a  wide  stage  for  the 
marshaUng  of  his  figures  in  this  interesting 
drama,  of  "the  warfare  of  humanity  with 
unreason."  While  omitting  from  his  sub- 
ject any  out  of  the  long  list  of  American  or 
English  worthies,  he  has  aimed  at  setting 
before  us  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the 
European  continent  who  did  so  much  for  the 
liberation  of  their  own  country  in  particular 
and  the  human  race  in  general.  He  has 
chosen  Sarpi,  Grotius,  Thomasius,  Turgot, 
Stein,  Cavour,  and  Bismarck  as  liis  subjects. 
His  own  diplomatic  experience  in  France, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Rus- 
sia gave  him  ample  opportunity  of  studying 
the  ways  of  European  statesmen,  while  afford- 
ing him  access  to  historic  material  of  the  most 
authentic  character. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  he  should  begin 
his  series  with  Paolo  Sarpi,  one  of  the  two 
foremost  ItaUan  statesmen  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  other  being  Cavour.  Sarpi  is  said 
to  have  been  the  man  who  taught  Europe 
"in  what  manner  the  Holy  Spirit  guides  the 
councils  of  the  Church."  He  was  born  at 
Venice,  the  scene  of  his  greatest  triiunphs, 
in  1552  on  the  very  day  that  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  the  most  illustrious  Jesuit,  died. 
While  he  was  baptized  Peter,  he  took  the 
name  of  Paul — from  Peter  the  peasant  Jew, 
to  Paul  the  demolisher  of  Judaism — a  sig- 
nificant change.  Learned  in  all  the  science 
of  the  day,  and  an  able  disputant,  he  never 
reached  the  highest  ecclesiastical  honors,  for 
he  held  with  Dante,  that  earthly  governors 
had  a  God-given  right  parallel  to  that  of  the 
pope's  spiritual  authority.  In  Venice  be  be- 
(uiine  the  leader  of  those  who  opposed  papal 
encroachment,  This  brought  the  Republic 
in  conflict  with  Paul  V.,  and  led  to  the  ban- 
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ishnieiit  of  tho  Josuil.s.  Siirpi  was  an  a('li\(' 
agent  in  this  ecclesiastical  revolution,  aiul 
when  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  an  English  am- 
bassador at  Venice,  he  wrote  of  the  p;(>ntle- 
ness  and  kindness  of  the  reformer,  "  He  seem- 
eth  in  countenance  and  in  spirit  liker  io  Philij) 
Melanchthon  than  to  Lutlier."  Indeed,  lie 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  most  of 
the  Protestant  leaders  in  I'airope.  It  may  be 
said  of  liim  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  monarchy  of  united  Italy  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Cavour  backed  by  the  bayonet 
of  Garibaldi. 

•  Hugo  Grotius  (the  Latinized  form  of  the 
name  Iluig  de  Groot)  was  born  at  Delft  in 
Holland,  1583-  A  precocious  child,  a  brilliant 
Bpholar,  he  was  called  early  in  manhood  to 
enter  the  fierce  controversial  struggle  be- 
t;ween  Arminianism  and  Predestination.  But 
his  mind  was  too  large  to  lose  itself  in  the 
petty  mazes  of  theological  disputes.  In  1G25 
he  published  his  great  work — De  Jure  Belli 
et  Pads,  and  his  ideas  passed  into  the  laws 
the  treaties,  the  current  discussions  of  his 
day.  Among  his  most  illustrious  disciples 
was  Pufendorf ,  who  claims  that  the  work  of 
Grotius  was  "the  grammar  of  international 
law."  Mr.  Wlaite  eloquently  and  truly  says, 
peaking  of  the  Palace  of  International  Jus- 
tice at  The  Hague: 

"The  world  has  a  right  to  think  that  this 
temple  will  be  worthy  of  its  high  purpose; 
its  dome  a  fitting  outward  and  visible  sign 
to  all  people  that  at  last  there  is  a  solution 
of  international  questions  other  than  by 
plunder  and  bloodshed;  its  corridors  ennobled 
by  the  statues,  busts,  and  medallions  of  those 
who  have  opened  this  path  to  peace ;  its  walls 
pictured  with  the  main  events  in  this  evolu- 
tion of  humanity.  But  among  these  memo- 
rials, one  monument  should  stand  supreme 
— the  statue  of  Grotius." 

This  work   of   Dr.    "\Aliite   in   many  ways 


DAME  NATURE  HINTS 
AVhen    the   Food  is  Not  Suited. 


When  Nature  gives  her  signal  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  it  is  generally  with  the  food. 
The  old  Dame  is  always  faithful,  and  one 
should  act  at  once. 

To  put  off  the  change  is  to  risk  that 
which  may  be  irreparable.  An  Arizona 
man  says  : 

"For  years  I  could  not  safely  eat  any 
breakfast.  I  tried  various  kinds  of  break- 
fast food,  but  they  were  all  soft,  starchy 
messes  which  gave  me  distressing  head- 
aches. I  drank  strong  coffee,  too,  which 
appeared  to  benefit  me  at  the  time,  but 
added  to  the  headaches  afterwards.  Toast 
and  coffee  were  no  better,  for  I  found  the 
toast  very  constipating. 

"A  friend  persuaded  me  to  quit  the  old 
coffee  and  starchy  breakfast  foods,  and  use 
Postum  and  Grape-Nuts  instead.  I  shall 
never  regret  taking  his  advice.  I  began 
using  them  three  months  ago. 

"The  change  they  have  worked  in  me  is 
wonderful.  I  now  have  no  more  of  the  dis- 
tressing sensations  in  my  stomach  after  eat- 
ing, and  I  never  have  headaches.  I  have 
gained  12  pounds  in  weight  and  feel  better 
in  every  way 

"Grape-Niits  make  a  delicious  as  well  as  a 
nutritions  dish,  and  I  find  that  Postum  is 
easily  digested  and  never  produces  dyspepsia 
symptoms."     "There's  a  reason." 

Get  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letier  ?  A  new  one 
^ppears  from  time  to  time.  They  a.re  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


LONG 

r  DISTANCE  , 
JELEPHONE 


Millions   of 
people     touch 
elbows    and    are 
kept  in  constant  per- 
sonal  contact   by   the 
Bell  System. 

There  are  all  kinds  of 
people,  but  only  one  kind  of 
telephone  service  that  brings 
them  all  together.    They  have 
varying   needs,  an  infinite  va- 
riety, but  the  same  Bell   System 
and  the  same  Bell  Telephone  fits 
them  all. 

Each  Bell  station,  no  matter  where 
located,  is  virtually  the  center  of 
the  system,  readily  connected  with 
other  stations,  whether  one  or  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

c 

Only  by  such  a  universal  system 
can  a  nation  be  bound  together. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
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SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 


END   for   our  new  catalogue  B  —  something  unusually 
attractive — which  we  will  mail  you  free  on  request. 
Prices  are  lower  than  others 

on  Sanitary  Claw  Foot,  Mission  and  Standard  styles;  solid  in 


j^4aj^<ff,i,    on  banitary  Claw  foot.  Mission  and  atandara  styles;  soiia  m 
Jm/^_^  '<i'''  appearance,  no  disfiguring- iron  bands,  guaranteed  Grand  Rapids 
quality  with  exclusive  features.     So/t^  by  dealers  or  direct. 

Gunn  Furniture  Co., 19  Victoria  St.,  Grand  Rapids,Mich. 
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Brighteii 
Up 

We  have  a  booklet  which 
tells  all  about  the  paints 
and  varnishes  needed  to 
touch  up  your  home  and 
keep  it  in  good  repair. 
These  products  are  called 
the  Bngliten-up  Finishes, 
because  they  help  brighten 
up  your  home.  Ask  for  this 
booklet.    It  is  sent  free. 


Your  guest-room  and  your  bath- 
room may  be  just  as  attractive 
as  these. 

The  Sherwin-Williams'  Cottage- 
Bungalow  Portfolio  shows  how 
and  is  sent  free. 

THE  two  rooms  shown   above  are  reproductions  in 
black-and-white  from  the  designs  in  color  which  make 
up  the  Cottaj^e-Bungalow  Portfolio  issued   by  the 
Sherwin-Williams'  Decorative  Department. 

In  connection  with  each  design  are  given  the  complete 
specifications  for  producing  the  effect  shown  in  color.  The 
chief  charm  of  a  room  is  its  color — not  its  shape. 

Your  rooms  may  not  be  just  like  those  shown  in  the  Port- 
folio, but  if  you  carry  out  these  specifications  you  will  get 
an  effect  equally  good. 

This  Portfolio  is  sent  free.  There  is  no  string  tied  to 
this  offer.  It  is  intended  to  help  you  get  better  color  work 
for  both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  your  house. 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

Address  inquiries  to  Sherwin-'Williams  Co.,  Decorative  Dept.,  651  Canal  Road,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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7-Room  HouBe.  $2,614. 

Exclusive  of  Plumhlngr 

aud  Ucatint;  I'luut. 


5-Room  BuDfralow,  $3,838. 

Exclusive  of  Plumbing  ood 

Heating  Plant. 


Ai  Last-A  Plan  Book 

That  keeps  cost  of  new  homes  within  the  original  estimates 

Doubtless  you  have  con- 
sulted architects  or  have  sent 
for  some  of  the  many  Plan 
Books  that  are  advertised  for 
sale.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  put 
up  a  bouse  at  the  price  stated  in 
these  books? 

If  so,  you  have  learned  how 
disastrous  it  is  to  depend  on 
the  theoretical  figures  given 
by  most  architects. 

This  is  why  tbeGordon-Van Tine  Plan  Booh  wins  out.  Every  house  illus- 
trated in  it  has  been  actually  built  at  the  figures  stated.  We  have 
eeen  these  houses  go  up  and  we  have  furnished  all  the  material  used.  We  know  that  they 
are  practical.    You  will  agree  that  they  are  attractive  and  up  to  date. 

Our  Plan  Book  contains  about  fifty  actual  photographs  and 
floor  plans  of  the  newest  designs  in  Bungalows,  Cottages  and 
Houses  ranging  in  price  from  $600  to  $6,000. 

We  want  this  book  to  be  In  the 
p —  hands  of  every  prospective  home 

builder,  and  for  alimited  time  will 
send  it  free  on  receipt  of  10c  to 
cover  handling  and  postage.  Send 
for  this  splendid  volume  today. 

Gordon-Van  Tine 

6-Room  Uuncrnlow.  $2,1»5.  ComnanV  9-Uoom  Stucco  IIouho.  $3,765. 

Excluplvoof  Pliiiiil>lug  and  ^  ''  ExcIukIvc  of  I>liimt>lng  and 

XJLeutlutf  Plant.  2045  Case  St.,        Davenport,  Iowa  lleutlui;  X>luuU 


shows  the  mind  of  a  student  tracing  back- 
ward the  paths  that  have  led  up  to  our  mod- 
ern advancement.  Thus  Christian  T  homasius 
was  born  in  1555  into  a  world  of  intellectual 
pedantry,  education  dwarfed  by  the  igno- 
rance of  bigoted  ecclesiasticism.  He  opposed 
the  brutalities  of  legal  procedure,  but  his 
great  work  did  not  he  in  this.  To  quote  our 
author:  "His  effort  against  indictment  for 
witchcraft,  tortiu-e,  rehgious  persecution,  and 
\arious  cruelties  and  pedantries  w-as  trium- 
phant long  ago,  but  the  struggle  begun  by 
him  against  sectarian  control  of  education 
still  continues,  and  nowhere  more  steadily 
than  in  the  United  States." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  if  Anne  Robert 
Jacques  Turgot,  Baron  d'Auline,  had  been 
allowed  to  have  his  own  way  as  Comptroller- 
General  of  France,  there  would  have  been  no 
French  Revolution.  Turgot  was  a  philoso- 
pher and  his  discourses  at  the  Sorbonne  show 
marvelous  historic  insight,  originality,  and 
breadth  of  view.  Mr.  White  well  sums  up 
the  economic  and  political  view  of  this  prac- 
tical statesman:  "Turgot's  prophetic  gift 
showed  him  that  what  plan  he  offered  was 
the  best  chance  for  France  and  the  last  chance 
for  the  monarchy;  that  promptness  in  de- 
cision and  vigor  in  execution  had  become  the 
only  hope;  that  reforms,  to  prevent  a  wild 
outburst  of  revolution,  must  be  made  then 
or  never." 

Unfortunately  they  were  not  made  till  the 
guillotine  had  destroyed  the  monarchy  and 
decimated  the  nobility  and  Napoleon  sat 
down  to  compile  his  Code. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  dwell  upon  the 
work  of  Henry  Frederick  Charles,  Baron  von 
Stein,  the  German  statesman  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars;  of  Cavour,  and  of  Bismarck. 
These  names  are  familiar  to  our  readers,  but 
Mr.  White  has  added  a  freshness  to  his  iater- 
pretation  of  their  characters  which  shows 
that  he  was  thinking  of  the  present  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  past.  There  is  something 
of  the  higher  journalism  permeating  all  these 
sketches.  They  give  evidence  of  a  mood 
which  takes  keen  interest  in  the  struggles  of 
the  distant  or  nearer  past,  while  anxious  of 
personal  security  in  the  present.  His  is  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  philosopher  of  Lucre- 
tius who  finds  it  sweet  to  watch  from  the 
shore  the  storm-tossed  ships,  not  because  it 
is  agreeable  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  others, 
)jut  because  such  a  spectacle  makes  us  more 
keenly  alive  to  our  own  good  fortune.  From 
this  point  of  view  Mr.  W'hite's  book  is  a  gen- 
uine comment  on  present-day  politics,  and, 
apart  from  the  personal  interest  roused  by 
the  procession  of  really  great  men  which  is 
led  out  before  us,  their  work  and  experience 
teach  us  to  feel  more  deeply  the  privileges 
we  enjoy  in  the  present  era. 

Wilcox,  Deles  F.  Great  Cities  in  America — 
Their  Problems  and  Their  Government.  12mo,  pp. 
■126.    New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.25  net. 

Wrlgtit,  Horace  J.  Sweet  Pea.s.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  116.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co. 


The  Land  of  Ice  and  Mutton. — They  have 
some  curious  ideas  about  us  in  Dear  Old 
England,  k  lady  who  was  about  to  leave 
London  for  New  Zealand  a  little  while  afO 
was  strongly  advised  to  provide  herself  with 
very  warm  clothing  before  sailing.  "  Why?" 
she  asked.  "  Oh,  it's  awfully  cold  out  there, 
don't  you  know,"  the  other  British  matron 
said.  "It's  the  place  where  all  the  frozen 
mutton  comes  from!" — New  Zealand  Free 
Lance. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

A  METAPHOR  13  a  live  wire  that 
brings  an  electric  interest  to  a  poc:n. 
A  figure  of  speech  seems  somehow  to  tap 
tho  infinite.  The  poem  "October,"  take:, 
from  The  Smart  Set,  is  trope  pure  and  simple, 
and  thus  it  carries  a  potential  reserve  bchinc! 
all  that  is  made  actual  in  expression  and  the 
words  are  given  a  life  and  meaning  that 
they  do  not  retain  in  their  removal  to 
dictionaries. 

October 

Bt  Louis  UirrERMErHiR 

On  the  altar  of  the  world 

All  the  hopes  of  Spring  are  furled. 

All  of  Autumn's  gifts  are  spread 

Where  the  Summer  rests  her  head. 

Earth- warm  passions,  fresh-lipped  Youth, 

Wraiths  of  Love  and  ghosts  of  Truth, 

Brolcen  dreams  and  visionii  lost — 

All  of  these  are  heaped  and  tossed 

On  the  sacrificial  pile 

Where  in  majesty  the  while 

Summer  sleeps  in  solemn  state. 

Sleeps  upon  a  bed  ornate 

Strewn  with  bows  of  pine  and  larch.  .  . 

Nature  then  applies  the  torch.  .  .  . 

II 

First  a  spark — then  leaps  among 
Oak  and  beech  a  tiny  tongue, 
Darts  of  gold  and  tips  of  yellow 
Touch  the  branches  of  the  willow. 
And  the  growing  color  spreads 
Into  fierce  and  flaming  reds. 
Kindling  bush  and  brake  and  briar 
With  the  surging  sacred  fire. 
Maple  clusters  all  aglow. 
Slim  white  birches  in  a  row, 
Trembling  in  the  woodland  ways. 
Burst  into  a  golden  blaze. 
Even  slender  grass  and  fern 
Droop  and  wither  as  they  burn, 
Whib  the  clean  green  earth  is  lost 
In  this  holy  holocaust. 
Now  tlie  wakened  winds  and  free 
Swing  the  brands  from  tree  to  tree. 
And  the  fire  spreads  until 
Every  mountain  side  and  hill. 
Every  vale  and  garden  close 
In  the  wildest  radiance  glows — 
Till  the  flames  that  leap  unfurle<l 
Sweep  and  inundate  the  world 
And  the  martyred  Summer  lies 
Burning  with  her  sacrifice. 

A    common-sense    talk   to    men,    by    Mi-. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  in  metrical  prose,  In  The 

-American. 

ir 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you. 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting  too: 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting. 

Or  being  lied  about  don't  deal  in  lies. 
Or  being  hated  don't  give  way  to  hating. 

And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise  : 

[f  you  can  dream — ^and  not   make  dreams  your 
master  ; 

If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts  your 
aim. 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 

And  treat  those  two  impostors  just  the  same, 
If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've  spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 
•Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken, 

And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  worn-out  tools: 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 
And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss. 

And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 
And  never  breatho  a  word  about  your  loss  : 


America's  Cireate^t  V  iolini^ 

heard  the  Apollo  and  thought 
it    was    some    great    artist 

In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Francis  Macmillen,  the 
world-renowncd  violinist,  visited  a  large 
musical  establishment.  As  he  entered  the 
"Apollo  Rooin"  a  gentleman  seated  at  one 
of  the  instrument  was  interpreting  the 
Schumann  Nocturne.  Turning  to  his  com- 
panion, Mr.  Macmillen  said:  "What  a  won- 
derful touch  that  man  hasl"  He  thought 
the  performer  was  some  great  artist.  Coming 
closer  he  discovered  the  instrument  was 
the  Apollo.  He  was  still  more  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  performer  was  not  a 
musician,  having  become  discouraged  in 
his  youth,  after  taking  a  few  piano  lessons. 
The  great  violinist  added  that  it  was  the 
only  player  he  had  ever  heard  with  a  true 
human-like  touch. 


■■<E3--T_,   'JKj'-ieS:  -iC''---^' 
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Pl^cr  Piano 

^WeOwTtTke  Exclusive  RigKt  To Plafy  Directty  OtiTl*eKeyw     i 


"I  am  astonished  at  the  im- 
provements that  the  APOLLO 
player  reveals.  The  device 
permitting  the  transposition  of  a 
composition  into  any  key,  the 
automatic  rewinding  and  also 
the  easy  action 
of  the  pedals 
positively 
challenge  ad- 
miration and 
are  a  certain 
guarantee  of  a 
great  future 
forthisingeni- 
ous  invention" 

Joseph  Hofmann 


W hy  should  you ,  knowingly,  do  a  thing  back- 
wards, or  the  wror.g  wcy? 

Did  you  ever  see  anyone  play  a  piano  by 
any  other  method  than  touching  down  on  the 
piano  keys? 

Do  you  know  that  we  own  the  patents  on 
the  natural  way  of  playing  the  piano  with 
an  interior  player — witli  thedownward/oizcft 
on  the  keys?  You  could  not  expect  our 
competitors  to  make  this  point  clear. 

Would  you  like  to  read  the  patents  that 
give  us  this  right  ?  The  patents  that  cover 
the  reason  why  musicians  remark  that  the 
Apollo  does  not  sound  "mechanical." 

If  you  have  the  slight- 
est idea  that  you  will  ever 
be  in  the  market  for  a 
player  piano  it  will  pay 
you    in     dollars    and 
satisfaction  to    inves- 
tigate    the    Apollo. 
Your   name   and    ad- 
dress vnll  bring  a  catalog  ^ 
and  absolute  proof  that^ 
the  Apollo  is  the  one  instrumert^ 
of  itskind  that  can  play  in 
natural  way.   The  real  facts 
and  information  about  player    Showing  How  the  Mechanical 
pianos  that  we  will  trade  for  a         Fingrers   of  the  ApoUo 
penny    postal   are   well    worth  Press  DOWN  oo 

having.    Write  now.  the  Keys 


Melville  Clark  Piano  Compsiny 

409-17  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.| 


You  can  easily  move  your  furniture  about  on 
the  waxed  floors  without  injuring  the  floors  if 
tlie  furniture  is  fitted  with 


HERON  WOOL  ^''" 


Casters 


Thpy  nre  mnde  from  the  finest  long  fibre   carbonized  wool,  fitted  togpth**r  by  a  Inbor 
process  wiiboiil  the  u.seof  any  gltie^will  oiipport  the  heaviest  weight  mul  I  ^t  aj»  long  is 
llie  fiirnitiirr-  itself,  nnj  yetcan't  errntch.   For  the  dr;iwing-ro<Hn  <  baiia  lunl  t;ibles,  etc,  the 
tips  a-^e  used— put  on  in  a  minute  with  a  huiniiier — ran't  i*plit  wnnd  and  c.in't  come 
oil'.     The  Ciisters  for  the  he;ivier  furniture  will  <>npp'irt  any  weight.     Tip« — 4  for 
25  cpntH.       A  t  nil  dealers',  or  direct  by  mail  on  ret  eipt  of  price.      Fit  up  yuur  fur- 
niture— whether  new  or  ohl. 

A  Free  Booklet  Mailed  on  Request  Gives  Prices  and  Data 
Mention  Your  Dealer 

HERON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  3  Hickory  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CANT 

SCRATCH 

FLOORS 
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Are  You  One 
of  the  Lucky 
Five  Whose 
Teeth  Are 
Not  Being 
Destroyed 
by ''Acid  / 
Mouth"  h 


UfSl 


'00^ 


k/s 


J)ENTAL   statistics  tell  us  that  95  out  of 
every  100  persons  have  "  acid-mouth," 
the  rccog'nizec/ cause  of  tooth-decay. 

You  may  be  one  of  the  fortunate  five,  but 
tlie  chances  are  twenty  to  one  against  you. 

This  acid  —  formed  by  the  fermentation  of 
food  particles  —  disintegrates  the  tooth  en- 
amel, exposing  the  dentine  (interior  structure  i 
to  the  attack  of  decay  bacteria,  and,  unless  pro- 
fessional aid  is  resorted  to,  results  in  inevitable 
tooth -destruction.     This   condition   is  all  the 
more  serious,  because  it  g^ives  no  warning-  until 
a/Ur   the  harm  is  done.      As  urged  by  leading 
dentists   everywhere,  it  may  be  speedily  over 
come  by  the  use  of 


PCBCCO 

Tooth  Paste 

ff^e  invite  you  to  try  it  at  our  expense. 


Pebeco  is  more  than  merely  a  finely  scented  saponaceous 
paste.     It  i;   the  result  of  professional  research  to  prf> 
duce  a  dentifrice   that  really  does  preserve  teeth ;  and  it 
docs  it  by  getting  at  and  routing  ottt  the  cause  cf  tooth- 
destruction —  abnormal  acidity.     Seventeen   years'  use 
amply  proves  this. 

With  this,  it  heals  and  strengthens  "  spongy,"  bleeding  gums 

and  benefits  the  mucous  lining  of  the  entire  oral  cavity. 

Pebeco  exerts  a  special  function  of  whitening  the  teeth  (and 

docs  it  harmlessly)  ;  it  polishes  without  destroying  the  natural 

surfa'e  of  the  enamel;  it  is  highly  antiseptic  and   deodorant, 

insuring  a  germ-free  mouth  and  a  sweet,   healthy  breath.     It 

is  sold  in  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe. 

Ten-day  Trial  Tube 
Sent  On  Request 

with  the  TEST  PAPERS,  which 
enable  you  to  dotermir.e  in  a  few 
moments whctlieryovi  have  "acid 
mouth"  ornot.    Write  today. 

Pebeco  Tooth  P.T^te  originated 
in  tlie  hygr ionic  laboratories  of 
P.  Boiersdorf&  Co.,  Hamburg, 
Germany.  Sold  everywhere  in 
large  50c.  tubes.  Vou  will  find  it 
the  most  reiieshing,  most  effective 
dentifrice  you  ever  used,  and  very 
economical  ?s  only  a  small  quan- 
tity is  used  at  a  time. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  I07  William  St.,  New  York 

Producers  of  Lehn  <£■  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum  Powder 


Look  for  the 

flat  lever  Springs 

found  only  on  Shur-ons 


REMEMBER  THE  NAME 

Shur^on 

Eyeglass  Mountin<^s 


Give  what  others  cannot 

Eyeglass   Comfort,   Convenience 
and  Lens  Efficiency 

Most  inconspicuous  of  eyeglass  mount- 
ings. On  to  stay  on  when  properly 
adjusted. 

Insist  upon  Shur-ons — You  are  the  one 
who  must  suffer  expense,  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort if  you  wear  inferior  eyeglasses. 
$3  and  $5  without  Lentet 

Send  for  dwcriplionsand  infomiation  Inat  will  in- 
stnict  and  prolcci  you   againit  inferioi  imitations 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO.  Est.  1864 

Ave.  K,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


How  to 
reduce 
your  nose 
pores 

Complexions  otherwise  flawless,  are  often 
ru'ned  by  the  conspicuous  nose  pores  The 
blood  supply  of  the  nose  is  comparatively  poor, 
does  not  keep  the  pores  open  as  tliey  should  be. 
They  clog  up,  collect  dirt  and  become  enlarged. 

Begin  tonight  to  use  this  treatment. 

Wring  a  wash  cloth  from  very  hot  water, 
lather  with  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and  hold 
it  to  your  nose.  Do  this  several  times.  When 
the  heat  hTs  expanded  the  pores,  rub  in  a  pood 
lather  of  Woodbury 's  Facial  Soap.  Rub  it  in. 
Then  rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  v  ater. 

Woorib.iry's  Facial  Soap  cleanses  the  pores 
and  t7cts  as  a  stimulant.  As  new  skin  fo.ms, 
this  treatment  with  Woodburv's  gradually  re- 
duces the  enlar.t'ed  pores.  The  skin  on  yo\ir 
nose  becomes  as  refined  in  texture  as  youi 
checks. 

Use  Woodbury's  regjdarly.  It  costs  :'"c 
No  one  hesitates  at  the  price  after  \\\Ax first 
cake. 

For  4c  .we  vtillsendyou  a  sample  cake  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soa/>.  For  loc. ,  a  sample  IVood- 
I'liry's  Facial  Soa/>,  Woodbnry'sFacialCream, 
irood!mry''f  Facial  Fmvder.     Write  noriv. 
The  Andrew  J^rgcns  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati. 

Woodbury^ s  Facial  Soap 


ale   by 


dealers  ererywhere 


If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  cinew 
To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone 

.\nd  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 
Except  the  will  which  says  to  them  •  "  HoH  on  '  "' 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue 

Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  lose  the  romraon  touch. 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you. 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much  • 
If  you  can  fiU  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run. 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in  it 

And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Man,  my  son  ' 

It  seems  as  the  one  naight  leam  the  trick 
by  which  Le  GaUienne  turns  commonplace 
incidents  into  poetry — but  one  can't.  "  The 
Shining  Path,"  from  .H^arper's.  -. 

The  Shining  Path 

By  Richahd  Le  Galliennk 

,    I  crossed  the  orchard,  walking  home, 
;        The  rising  moon  was  at  my  back, 

The  apples  and  the  moonlight  fell 
j        Together  on  the  gleaming  track. 
j 

\    Then,  speeding  through  the  evening  dews, 
A  dozen  lighted  vvindows  glide — 
The  east-bound  flyer  for  New  York, 
Soft  as  a  magic-lantern  slide. 

N>Av  York!     On  through  the  sleeping  flowers. 
Through  echoing  midnight  on  to  noon: 

How  strange  that  yonder  is  New  York, 
,\nd  here  such  silence  and  the  moon! 

In  the  hterary  Avorld  of  shreds  and  patches- 
and  tattered  ends,  we  bow  to  the  mind  that 
brings  to  lis  a  "new  theme  bodied  forth  in 
strong  verse.  We  are  glad  to  reprint  "The 
House  of  Broken  Swords"  from  a  copy  of 
Scribner's  that  is  now  some  months  old. 

The  House  of  Broken  Swords 

Bt  William  Hervey  Wood-s 

On  cue  side  marshes  met  the  snarling  sea, 
And  on  the  other  three  gaunt  mountain  peaks 
Shot  up  'mid  screaming  eagles;   and  between. 
Beetling  above  an  inky  tarn,  upclomb 
That  hostelry. 

Cloiid-high  it  loomed,  and  dark 
As  Amazonian  forests.     Far  o'erhead 
Its  shadowy  roof,  sometimes  but  spindrift  dim. 
Sometimes  was  heaven,  with  lucent  twilight  skies- 
Besprent  with  stars;   and  round  each  echoing  hall 
In  carven  ambrys  quaint,  old  storied  arms 
Blazoned  the  walls.     There  on  Goliath's  blade 
Goliath's  blood  still  rusted;    there  sea-born 
Excalibur  flaunted  his  wizard  hilt, 
And  Soldan's  yataghan  and  Richard's  brand 
Hung  with  the  baton  that  in  Caesar's  grasp 
Dispeopled  nations. 

But  the  loftiest  nave 
In  that  strange  house  was  hung  with  broken  swords- 
Whereof  the  chiefest  three  had  shields  beneath 
Scrolled  each  with  shining  names.     One  shield  was- 

his 
Who  long  time  humbled  Rome,  and  one,  blood-red. 
Recalled  the  Corsican;   and  last  a  shield. 
Now  wet  with  old  men's  tears,  proclaimed  the  chief 
Whose  ramparts  linger  'mid  Virginian  pines. 
I'ntpnanted  the  place,  to  casual  eyes, 
.\nd  silent;   but  anon  began  afar 
Onset  of  armfd  feet,  and  thunders  rolled 
(Thunders  or  battle),  and  a  hand  luiseen 
Lifted  a  veil,  and  I/)I   a  marching  host 
Swept  through  the  aisles,  while  on  amazfid  ear;* 
Sea-like  uprose  the  Prayer  of  Beaten  Men. 

"  nv  arc  the  fallen,  who,  with  helpless  faces 
Low  in  the  dust,  in  stiffening  ruin  lay. 
Felt  the  hoofs  beat,  and  heard  the  rattling  traces 
A  s  o'er  ns  drove  the  chariots  of  the  fray. 

"  TTr  are  the  fallen,  who  by  ramparts  gory, 
.^waiting  death,  heard  the  far  shouts  begin. 
And  with  our  last  glance  glimpsed  the  victor's gton/ 
For  which  we  died,  but  dying  migid  not  win. 
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"  We.  were  but  men.     Always  our  eyes  were  holden. 
We  could  not  read  the  dark  that  walled  us  round, 
yor  deem  our  /utile  plans  with  thine  enfolden— 
'  '  We  fouyltl,  not  knowing  God  xoas  on  the  ground. 

"Give  us  our  oimi;   and  tho  in  realms  eternal 
Tlie  potsherd  and  the  pot,  belike,  are  one. 
Make  our  old  world  to  know  that  with  supernal 
Powers  we  were  matched,  and  by  the  stars  o'er- 
thrown. 

"Aye,  grant  our  ears  to  hear  the  foolish  praising 
Of  men — old  voices  of  our  lost  liome-land. 
Or  else,  the  gateways  of  this  dim  world  raising. 
Give  us  our  swords  again,  and  liold  thy  hand." 

Thus  prayed  tliey,  and  no  spoken  answer  fell; 
But  whoso  watched,  saw  the  dark  roof  again 
Flash  into  sudden  heaven  aglow  with  stars 
That  aimed  their  rays,  straight  as  God's  glances,  on 
Those  shields  alone  beneath  the  broken  swords. 

Three  stanzas  of  four  verses  each,  alter- 
nately rimed,  seem  to  be  a  favorite  form  in 
which  to  tie  up  a  Httle  packet  of  pohte  sor- 
row and  present  it  to  the  world.  We  select 
"In  Absence"  from  the  September  Century. 

In  Absence 

By  Charles  T.  Rogeks 

I  know  that  others  wait  like  me. 

But,  oh,  their  eyes.     They  strike  me  blind. 
'Tis  when  they're  kindest  that  I  see. 

Now  she's  away,  how  hers  were  kind. 

The  word  each  heart  with  good  intent 
Speaks  from  the  sorrow  that  it  knows 

Remind  me  that  the  sweetest  scent 

Comes  with  the  wind  that  strews  the  rose. 

And  every  clasp  they  reach  to  still 
The  ache,  and  show  they  understand, 

But  proves  the  whole  world  can  not  fill 
This  hand  that's  empty  of  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  presents 
us,  in  Harper's,  with  a  little  edition  de  luxe 
of  nature. 

A.  Garden   in   the   Fern 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer 

Make  thyself  lowly  for  this  garden  laid 
In  the  clear  stillness  of  the  beech-tree  shade. 
Make  thyself  lowly;  lie  amid  the  fern; 
Forget  the  size  of  men  and  tree  trunks;   learn, 
•  With  eyes  attuned  to  daintier  scale,  to  see 
What  the  green  garths  of  fairy-land  may  be. 

Hollowed  atop  is  this  gray  stone.     Its  bed 
Is  moss,  and  the  enwalling  fronds  are  spread 
A  space  apart  that  so,  untouched,  may  rise 
The  white  wood-sorrel's  delicate  surprize 
From  the  deep  emerald  floor.    Come  close  and  know 
How  triple  leaflets  on  each  thin  stalk  grow, 
Drooping  together  at  the  touch  of  night. 
How  the  snowflakes  of  flowers,  so  exquisite 
They  shame  the  wild  rose  as  too  large  and  bold, 
.Are  crimson-threaded  and  are  eyed  with  gold. 

Dark  trefoil  and  white  blossom — see,  they  pres.s, 
A  tremulous  company  of  loveliness. 
Trusting  frail  feet  to  nook  and  crevice,  up 
The  lichened  stone  to  find  and  wreathe  its  cup. 
Its  moss-lined  cup  that  soft  and  diligent  wings 
,0f  winds  have  sown  with  seeds  of  tiny  things. 

'There  are  no  words  minute  and  sweet  enough 
To  tell  how  flourishes  upon  its  rough 

.Rock--base  this  garden  plot.     Here  too  are  ferns 
But  miniature:  e'en  the  wood-sorrel  turns 
Downward  to  them  its  golden  glance.     Inch-tall 
And  scarcely  more  the  grasses  grow,  and  all 
Their  bonny  neighbors  of  the  broader  leaf — 
Minim  parterres  where  one  small  scarlet  sheaf 
Of  strawberries  seems  statured  like  a  tree, 
And  gauzy  flies  as  birds  for  bigness  be. 

.Why  seek  far  grandeurs?     Wash  thy  lids  with  dew 
Of  the  accustomed  morning,  line  thy  shoe 
With  fern-seed  from  the  well-known  woodland  path. 
And  go — invisibly  to  him  who  hath 
Proud  eyes  for  the  remote  and  large — where  stand, 
Frequent,  unfenced,  the  garths  of  fairy-land. 


Every  'South  Bend'' 
Watch  Gets  250 
Inspections 


THERE  are  fifteen  hundred  diflerent 
operations  in  the  making  of  a  "  South 
Bend  "  Watch. 

It  takes  as  long,  usually,  to  build  one 
"  South  Bend  **  Watch  as  it  does  to  con- 
struct one  of  our  largest  skyscrapers,  for 
many  a  "  South  Bend "  remains  in  our 
factory  a  full  year  before  it  has  passed  our 
final  tests. 

The  making  of  the  watch  aione  requires 
six  months  of  intricate  labor  by  the  most 
expert  mechanical  artisans  in  the  world. 

The  regulation  and  adjustments  then 
often  consume  six  months  more. 

Every  watch  gets  250  inspections  or 
more  before  it  satisfies  us. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  a  "  South 
Bend"  Watch  costs  more  than  ordinary 
watches. 

The  lack  of  this  care  and  exquisite 
workmanship  is  the  reason  why  ordinary 
watches,  like  "  mail  order  watches,"  never 
give  the  satisfactory  service  that  is  guaran- 
teed in  a  "  South  Bend." 

A  common  watch,  like  a  "  mail  order 
watch,"  isn't  capable  of  the  fine  "  personal 
adjustment "  that  a  "  South  Bend  "  Watch 
Fro/.oii ill  solid m keeps perfnt  time.      e  e  t  S   from   the 


expert  jeweler 
who  sells  it  and 
while  the  owner 
is  wearing  it. 


Why    '* Personal  Adjustment** 
Is  Necessary 

/\  WATCH  has  a  tendency  to  run 
•**■  faster  lying  flat  than  when  held  up- 
right. Jolting,  quick  movements,  etc., 
affect  it. 

Some  people  move  quickly,  lean  over  a 
great  deal  or  jolt  about  in  motor  cars 
much  of  the  time  and  their  watches  need 
adjustment  to  those  peculiarities. 

A  "  South  Bend "  Watch  can  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  average  of  conditions  so  it 
will  keep  perfect  time  all  the  time. 

A  cheap  watch  never  can  be  so  nicely 
regulated. 

When  a  person  gets  a  cheap  watch  that 
keeps  good  time  it  is  pure  luck. 

It  pays  to  get  the  best  watch  you  know 
about.  Send  for  highly  interesting  book, 
"  How  Good  Watches  Are  Made,"  and 
learn  all  about  *'  South  Bend  "  Watches. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  the  "  Stu- 
debaker,"  the  new  South  Bend  Railroad 
Model.  Sold  by  14,680  retail  jewelers 
in  the  United  States. 


..J 


The  South  Bend  Watch  Co. 

(39)  Dept.  I 

South  Bend,   Ind. 


[OiuarameeaHl 
Mort^a^sl 

THE  Npw  York  Mort?a?e  Go's  "First  Mortgage  Trust 
Bonds"  will  b3  found,  upoa  investigation,  tht-  most 
solid  form  of  investment,  offering  the  same  facilities,  ad- 
vantages, seeurity  and  income,  whether  your  capital  amounts 
to  $10  or  Sn.OOO.  Our  Bonds  and  Mortgages  on  New  York 
City  and  Suburban  Real  Estate  yield   in>.'(  stors 

5  to  5^  Per  Cent.  Net 

and  have  an  absolute  guarantee  from  this  Company  as  to 
payment  of  both  interest  and  principal  when  due. 

Tlu'se  "  Trust  Bands'*  are  secured  by  first  moitgages  de- 
posited with  the  Windsor  Trast  Co.  of  New  York,  and  held 
by  them  for  the  protection  of  bond-holders. 

Issued  in  amounts  of  $100  and  multiples  thereof.  Cashable 
at  liolder's  option  upon  short  notice.  Payments  of  $10  and 
upwards  will  be  received  by  the  company  at  any  time  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  investors.  Interest  begins  at  once  and  is 
payable  semi-annually. 

UNDER  STJPERVISION  OF  KEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPT. 
Free  Booklet  giving  full  particulars,  address 

}fEV/YoRKHORTGAGE  fo« 

DEPT.  C,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  lORK  CITY 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demand  for  The  Niagarii  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Ningara  Clip  Co..  155  Waverly  Plaee,M.T.  Vitj, 

The    Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


'-flUTOMflTIC^'.V:V 

The  only  one  with  DROP  FRONT  and  AUTOMATIC 
'TILTING  FOLLOWER.  A  feature  that  makes  | 
^filing  easy  and  reference  easier. 
I  WE  GUARANTEE  it  to  EXCEL  any  oth^r  vert- 
file  made,  ship  it  on  approval  at  our  T 
of  all  the  expense  and  let  you  decide  f 
[for  yourself  and  pay  if  acceptable. 
I  We  manufacture  a   COMPLETE  LINE. 
J — Tell  to  the  consumer  direct  and  can  save] 
I  you  from  20  to  40  per  cent  on  your  outfit 
I  Write  for  complete  catalogs  and  prices. 

I  The  Automatic  File  &  Index  Co. 

X^     143  ■  153  Pearl  St.  ^_Greeri_ga^JA[is^ 
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ALL  POINT  TO  IT 
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TRUFFAULT  -  HARTFORD 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

is  not  a  motor  accessory,  but  a  motor 
necessity,  for  it  contributes  immensely  to 
comfort,  economy  and  safety. 

Comfort  is  impossible  in  tlie  car  that 
jolts,  jars  and  vibrates.  The  Truffault- 
Hartford  absorbs  jolt,  jar  and  vibration 
with  the  avidity  that  a  sponge  absorbs 
water.  It  imparts  to  the  car  a  smooth, 
wavy  motion  by  preventing  excessive 
contraction  or  recoil  of  the  springs. 

Economy.  —  To  excessive  vibration 
may  be  ascribed  ninety  per  cent,  of  upkeep 
cost — fuel  and  oil  excepted.  Vibration  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  Truflault- 
Hartford.  Car,  engine  and  parts  suffer 
little  on  this  score  and  the  wear  and  tear 
to  them  is  correspondingly  less.  Tires, 
saved  from  bouncing  and  skidding,  in- 
crease in  mileage.     Economy  is  assured. 

SsJety. — A  broken  spring  often  invites 
disaster.  Broken  springs  are  impossible 
on  a  Truffault-Hartford-equipped  car, 
because  the  Truffault  -  Hartford  Insures 
normal  spring  action  at  all  times.  Per- 
fect traction,  too,  is  necessary  for  perfect 
control.  The  Truffault -Hartford,  by 
keeping  the  wheels  on  the  ground  all  the 
time,  contributes  to  perfect  traction. 

Your  car  made  more  comfortable, 
safer,  more  economical  by  a  set  of 
Tniffault-Hartford  Shock  Absorbers. 

We  can  fit  any  car  and  medce 
any     car    fit    for     any    road 

Particulars  yours  for  the  asking. 

HARTFORD  SUSPENSION  CO. 

E.  V.  HARTFOP.D.  Pres. 
137  Bay  St.,    Jeriey  City.  N.  J. 

Branches : 
New  York:  212-214  W.  88th  St. 
Philadelphia:  250  N.  Broad  St. 
Boston :  319  Colombus  Ave. 
Chicago:    1453  Michigan  Ave. 
Newark,  K.  J.:  289  HaUeySt. 
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■niE  SIGN 
Of  TUB  TRUFFAULT- 
BAfiTPOED      AGENCY 


Both  Security 
and  Profit 


are  absolutely  assured  when  you 
invest  idle  money  or  your  sav- 
ings with  us.  We  pay  5% — 
Have  done  so  for  15  years. 
Dividend  checks  are  mailed 
every  six  months.  Your  money 
isn't  tied  up.  Every  cent  you 
leave  in  our  hands  is  payable  on 
demand  without  loss  of  divi- 
dends. 

Write  today  for  booklet 
giving  full  information. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


THE  MAKING  OF  SIMON  NEWCOMB 

A  YEAR  after  the  death  of  Simon 
■*■  *  Newcomb,  comes  his  sister  to  tell  us 
that  America's  foremost  astronomer  owed 
all  his  greatness  to  a  successful  experiment 
in  eugenics  and  to  liis  father's  faith  in 
phrenology.  John  Newcomb,  we  are  told, 
was  a  Nova  Scotian  youth  of  inquisitive, 
skeptical  mind.  Studjang  and  thinking  much 
by  himself  he  became  enthusiastic  over  the 
then  new  science  of  phrenology  which  taught 
him  to  fit  "  the  virtues  and  failings  of  his 
neighbors  to  their  noses  and  eyes,  their  chins 
and  their  foreheads,"  and  to  utilize  the  long 
and  drearj^  sermon  in  studjdng  the  cranial 
contours  of  the  worshipers.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  this  youth  of  analytic  mind, 
writes  his  daughter,  Dr.  Sara  Newcomb 
Merrick,  in  this  month's  McClure's,  stood 
before  his  mirror  and  thus  soliloquized: 

I  am  twenty-four  years  old,  and  it  is 
time  I  began  to  look  for  a  wife.  Combe  and 
Gall  both  say  that  twenty-five  is  the  best 
age  for  marriage.  I  must  marry  a  young 
woman  whose  temperament  shall  be  unlike 
mine,  and  unlike  in  such  a  way  as  shaU 
make  us  harmonious,  one  being  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  The  difference  in  tem- 
perament i3  shown  by  the  difference  in  phys- 
ical form.  I  am  a  little  above  the  medium 
height,  five  feet  nine,  so  she  may  be  of 
medium  height.  I  am  inclined  to  be  slender, 
with  sloping  shoulders — she  should  be  rather 
square  in  the  shoulders  and  stocky  of  build. 
My  muscles  are  long  and  slim,  and  my  hands 
slender,  with  slim  fingers;  therefore  she 
should  present  the  opposite. 

Face  and  head:  I  have  rather  a  large 
mouth,  a  square  chin  and  jaw,  a  face  in- 
clined to  be  lon^ — she  must  have  a  rather 
round  face  with  plump  cheeks.  My  nose  is 
long,  with  bony  portions  prominent,  some- 
what hke  the  Roman  nose,  but  broader  and 
with  full  nostrils — she  must  have  a  rather 
short  nose,  even  with  a  little  uptilt,  and 
lacking  in  bony  development. 

My  eyes  are  deep-set — hers  must  be  full 
and  prominent.  My  eyebrows  are  straight — 
hers  must  be  arching.  The  hair  grows  low 
over  my  forehead — her  forehead  must  be 
high.  My  forehead  projects  over  my  eyes, 
and  slopes  back  somewhat,  making  what  is 
termed  the  philosophical  head — hers  must 
be  fall  and  round  in  the  upper  portion,  mak- 
ing the  literary  and  history-loving  head. 
My  head  is  incUned  to  be  narrow  between  the 
ears  and  high  in  the  crown — ^hers  must  be 
broad  between  the  ears  and  highest  over  the 
ears,  from  which  point  there  should  be  a 
smooth  slope  to  the  back  of  the  head.  My 
back  head  is  full,  showing  strong  love  for 
children  and  great  affection — hers  should  be 
somewhat  less.  Because  my  hair  is  dark 
and  strong  of  growth,  rather  coarse,  in  fact, 
hers  should  be  fine  and,  if  possible,  curling 
or  easily  curled.  In  color  my  face  is  inclined 
to  be  florid — hers  must  be  more  delicate, 
while  still  showing  the  hue  of  health.  The 
color  of  my  eyes  is  gray-blue;  but — I'm  not 
so  sure  here.  I  think  color  of  eyes  and  hair 
is  mt  of  so  mucli  consequence.  Mentally 
I  am  slow  of  thou'^ht  and  speech — my  wife 
must  be  quick  and  ready  with  an  answer. 


Kpirect  Shape  Shoes 

^         an  us  '^J  MT  arc    w      ■  (^ 

For  Men 


Style 

Number 

23 


We  Own  Our  Tanneries 

We  tan  Oak  Sole  leather  for  our 
exclusive  use,  and  use  it  in  every 
pair  of  shoes  we  manufacture.    In- 
stead of  opening  the  fibres,  as  in 
ordinary  sole  leather,  and  filling  the 
leather  with  substances  which  are  det- 
rimental to  its  wear,  and  cause  it  to 
easily  absorb  moisture, 

We  Knit  the  Fibres  more  Closely, 

emit  foreign  matter,  and  make  our  Oak  Sole 
leather  practically  moisture  and  wear  proof. 

GUARANTEED 

If  the  "  Burrojaps "  upper  breaks  through 
before  the  first  sole  is  worn  through  we  will 
replace  with  a  new  pair  FREE. 

THE  STYLE 

will  please  the  most  exacting  taste  of  young 
or  old. 

THE  FIT 
Perfect  conformity  with  every  curve  and  joint. 
PRICES 

$4,    $4.50,    $5 

If  ynur dealer  hnsv't  them,  send 
us  Ilia  vame  and  we  uill  mail 
you    our  FUEE  illus- 
trated catalogue  in 
colors,  from  wpich 
you  can  order  direct.    R<.g.  u.  S.  Pat.  Ofl. 

BURT  &  PACKARD  CO.,  Maker* 

83  Field  Streets  Krucbton,  Mass. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


Or  form  Letters.  Prici-  Lists.  Bills,  invoicea, 
Drawing's. Menus. Reports. aiiytliing?  Then 
take  advantage  of  our  offff  ot  lOdHys'trinl 
without    d.potit.    Dau8    IMPROVED 
Tip    Top  is  tlie  simplest,  easiest  ai  d 
quickest   method   of   duplicating    1(0 
copies  froiiiPen-written  and  50 copies 
from  Type-written  Original.     Com- 
plete Duplicator,  capsize  (prints 8^ 
X  13  in.) 

Price,  $7.50,  less  special  disconnt — 33>^^  net.         ^C, 
Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co. , Dans  Bldg..lll  John  St.  .N.T.S'*' 


A  Special 

TORREY 


Here's  a  real  man's 
razor— "992,"  a 
Torrey  Special 
built  to  meet 
most  exacting 
requirements 
and  to  make, 
shaving  a 
delight 


*  Bow  to  S^ave." 

A  booklet  that  ap- 
peals to  the  man 
who  appreciates 
the  Joys  of  a  per- 
fect shave.  Yours 
for  the  askintj. 
Torroy  Si»-op» 
tha  bsst  mad*. 


RIEREtr 
TYPE  OF 
RAZOR 

mat 


Unique  in 

design,  full 

concaved, 

with  swage 

back.  Medium 

width. 

Illustration, 
shows  the  beau- 
lilul  pearl  cellu- 
loid handle,  with 
tang  of  selected 
pearl.  Entire  blade 
is  finished  with  a 
brilliant  crocus 
polish. 

This  and  more 
ornnte  styles  of  han- 
dle $4.00.    Black 
Rubber  $3.50.     Other 
razors  $1.50  up.    Sent 
postpaid  if  not  at  youi 
dealer's. 

UFJ.R.  TORREYR'ZOilCO.. 
Depi.  0  Worcester,  M«sfc 
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She  should  now  be  about  nineteen  years  old. 
Where  is  the  young  woman? 

Such  a  woman  and  1  would  be  congenial, 
harmonious,  and  therefore  happy.  Our 
children  would  be  an  improvement  upon  our- 
selves, more  harmoniously  formed  in  both 
body  and  mind.  They  would  have  good 
physique  and  strong  constitutions  that  would 
carry  them  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
to  the  hundredth  milestone  as  the  years  go. 
Now,  where  is  the  young  woman?  I  must 
look  around  for  her.  Another  thing,  tho: 
she  should  be  a  good  housekeeper,  neat  and 
thrifty.  I  will  do  my  best  to  furnish  the 
means  for  the  housekeeping,  but  I  am  not 
constituted  for  a  farmer;  I  must  be  a 
teacher.  I  have  taught  several  winters 
already,  and  I  think  I  can  always  make  a 
living  at  the  work. 

As  we  can  readily  believe,  none  of  the 
nearby  maidens  satisfied  these  requirements, 
to  which  John  Newcomb,  of  course,  added 
love  of  learning.  So  one  fine  morning  in 
August,  "when  his  twenty-fifth  year  was 
but  a  month  old;  this  new  Coelebs  set  forth 
in  search  of  a  wife.  A  bundle  made  up  from 
his  Hraited  wardrobe  and  his  precious  library 
was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  the 
youth  left  home,  merely  saying  that  he  was 
going  to  seek  a  school  for  the  coming  winter. 

John  Newcomb  stopt  at  farm-houses  for 
his  refreshment,  and  in  each  house,  if  there 
was  a  daughter  of  marriageable  age,  he  tar- 
ried perhaps  a  day,  or  even  longer,  to  make 
a  study  of  the  maiden.  He  always  made 
himself  "handy"  about  the  place,  drawing 
up  water  with  the  great  well-sweep,  bringing 
in  fire- wood — doing  anything  that  he  could 
do  and  still  keep  near  the  daughter. 

Disappointment  met  him  at  every  door. 
At  one  house  the  cooking  was  poor;  at  an- 
other the  house  was  not  neatly  kept;  at  a 
third  there  was  scolding  or  fault-finding, 
a  want  of  harmony — and  in  all  the  maidens 
a  lack  of  desire  for  learning  or  education. 
One  young  woman  little  knew  by  what  a 
narrow  margin  she  missed  her  fate.  All 
was  going  smoothly  till,  when  she  was 
molding  the  dough  for  the  baking-pans, 
he  noticed  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  dough  was  left  in  the  wooden  kneading- 
trough.  He  asked  her  the  reason  for*  this, 
and  her  reply  was  that  she  left  it  for  the  horse 
because  he  was  fond  of  it.  She  always  did 
this,  she  said;  there  was  plenty.  "Want 
of  thrift,"  decided  the  young  man,  and  he 
shouldered  his  bundle  and  walked  on. 

Still  undiscouraged,  he  continued  his 
journey  until,  one  evening,  he  entered  the 
village  of  Moncton,  New  Brunswick. 

The  first  building  to  greet  him  was  not  a 
dwelhng,  as  he  knew  from  its  form.  Yet 
it  was  hghted,  and  the  melody  of  a  familiar 
hymn  greeted  his  ear.  He  had  happened 
upon  a  prayer-meeting  inthe  Baptist  meeting- 
house. 

He  stept  in  unobtrusively  and  took  a  seat 
near  the  door.  His  attention  was  at  once 
attracted  to  a  young  woman  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  room  who  presided  at  the  melo- 
deon.  He  saw  that  she  was  easily  the  leader 
among  the  half-dozen  persons  forming  the 
choir,  altho  she  was  younger  than  most  of 
them.  They  deferred  to  her  and  followed 
her  lead  as  they  sang  the  psalms  and  hymns 
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Daofold 

Hea.llK  Urvderweair 

Two  light-weight  fabrics  in  one;  with 
air-space  between 

This  scientific  combination  adapts  it- 
self both  to  the  wearer  and  the 
weather. 

The  smooth,  finished  inner   fabric  is 

^    always  fresh  and  dry  and  soothing  next 

''''"  your  skin.    The  outer  fabric  protects  you 

perfectly  against  drafts,  chills  or  sudden 

changes.     And  the  two  fabrics  together 

weigh  less  than  the  ordinary  thick  one. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with 
single  garments  or  union  suits  in  various 
shades  and  weights;  for  men,  women 
and  children. 

There  is  nothing  else  Y\\^e.  Dzw/old. 
Don't  try  to  make  some  substitute 
"answer  the  purpose,"  It  can't.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty  write  to  us ;  and  we 
will  see  that  you  get  what  you  want. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Ask  for  the  Duqfold  style  booklet.  It  gives 
information  valuable  to  every  careful  dresser. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Robischon  &  Peckham  Co.,  Selling  Agents 

349  Broadway,  New  York 
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Perfect   Alignment    of    cylinder  and   barrel   without    com 
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Cylinder    of    special   steel   with    hiyh    elastir   limit   and   te 


Solid  Frame,  lorgf 
weakness  at  ; 


strength,    made    for    COLT     Revolvers — the     re 
COLT  Revolvers  are  guaranteed   for  use  ' 


COLT  Grip —  the  Grip  that  Fits   the   Hand,  which  lessens  the  shock  from  recoil, 
prevents  flinchmg  and  wild   shooting. 


These  are  some  of  the  points  that  make  the  COLT  the  adopted  standard  of  Armies,  Navies  and 
Police  Departments  throughout  the  World  —  when  YOU  buy  a  revolver  be  sure  it's  a  COLT. 
Catalog  No.  26  mailed  free  on  requeit.     It  will  aid  you  in  (electing  a  model  for  jwur  use. 

COLT'S   PATENT   FIRE  ARMS   MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Banish   Gas  Mantle  Troubles 
For  Two  Years 


Tliu  rein- 
forcing 
Bake*  it 
(troDC 


The  Reinforced  Construction  of 
BLOCK  INNERLIN  Gas  ManUes 
makes  them   so   strong   that   they 

easily  withstand  the  jars  and  vibrations 
which  break  and  crumble  ordinary  mantles. 

One  Block  Innerlin  Gas  Mantle  wtU  last,  usually,  600 
nights,  figuring  5  hours  to  the  night — two  years  of  insurance 
against  gas  mantle  troubles. 

Every  Block  Innerlin  Gas  Mantle — upright  or  inverted 
— is  made  as  two  separate  mantles.  These  two  sections  are 
then  united  in  one  reinforced  mantle  that  will  give  more 
service  than  any  six  ordinary  mantles. 

It  takes  twice  as  much  time  and  material  to  make  Block 
Innerlin  Gas  Mantles  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Yet  the 
price  is  but  25  cents  at  any  good  dealer. 


MANTI-ES 

Get  a  Block  Innerlin  Gas  Mantle  without  cost.  Save 
the  box  covers  from  Block  "Vy-tal-ty"  Mantles— ourlOand 
15  cent  unlined  grades— the  most  superior  quality  of 
mantles  made  for  the  money.  Present  12  Vy-tal  tv  mantle 
box  covers  to  any  dealer  and  get  a  />---*^^? — -^ 
Block  Innerlin  Gas  Mantle  free.  ,r         ?*         N 

Block  Vy-talty  Gas  Mantles  are  made  \ 

of  the  same  strong  material  as  Innerl  in 
Mantles— the  difference  being  they  are  i 

not  lined. 

Inverted  "Vy-tal-tv"  Mantles,  like  in- 
verted Innerlin  Mantles,  have  our 
patented  cross  cut  seam  which  does 
away  completely  with  "bunching"  nt 
the  lower  end.  This  feature  alone  al- 
lows 10%  more  light  in  Block  mantles 
than  ordinary  kinds. 

Block  Vy-tal-ty  Gas  lights.selling  com- 
plete for  $1,  is  the  greatest  lighting 
value  ever  offered.  Block  lights  and 
mantles  are  for  sale  by  all  dealers. 

The  name  "Block"  on  the  box  and 
mantle  is  your  protection  in  buying 
gas  lights. 

BLOCK  LIGHT  COMPANY 

106  Wick  Avenue       (12)       YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
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..Rieger's 

Flower  Drops 


50  Times   the    Strength 
of  Other  Perfumes 

Flower  Drops  is  the  most  exquisite  por- 
f  viine  over  produced.  Real  flower  porfumes 
in  the  most  conccntrftied  form. 

A  sinf^lc  drop  diffuses  the  odor  of  a 
tliousaiid  blossoms  and  lasts  for  wecl(s.  50 
times  the  strentrth  of  oilier  perfumes;  new 
proeess;  contains  no  alcohol. 

i'ut  up  in  a  cut  glass  lM>ttte  with  long  ^lass 
'etopprr;  packed  in  a  mfti>locasr. 

4  odors — I.ily  of  the  Valley,  Violets,  Rose, 
Crnha|>plc.  $1  r,0  a  iKittlo  all  over  the  world 
wherever  perfumes  are  s<»M:  or  gent  post- 
paid upon  receipt  of  check,  stamps  or 
money  order.  Money  returned  if  no«  the 
finest  perfume  you  ever  used.  Rioeer  Per- 
fumes everywhere;  00c  oz.  up. 
Pan!  Ilteger,  217  Klrst  HI.,  flan  Franelne* 
and  101  II.  itandulph  Ht.,  rhieago. 

*|a  miniature  Ixjtile  for  20  ets.  in  stamps  <»r 
silver  if  you  name  your  drugi^ist. 


of  the  time.  Her  capable  hands  fingered  the 
keys  of  the  instrument  with  firm  and  as- 
sured touch. 

At  last,  he  had  found  her!  He  began  to 
analyze  her  carefully. 

She  was  of  medium  height  and  rather 
square  build.  The  face  was  a  perfect  oval, 
with  broad,  high  forehead,  round  and  full 
in  the  upper  portion.  The  brows  were 
arching,  and  shaded  large,  soft  eyes  that 
looked  black  in  the  dim  light.  There  was 
plenty  of  breadth  between  these  eyes  to 
assure  broad  views  and  sound  judgment. 
The  head  was  highest  at  the  center  and 
rounded  smoothly  to  the  back.  The  hair 
was  a  golden  brown  and  fell  in  soft  curls 
over  her  shoulders.  The  skin  was  white  and 
delicate,  but  her  cheek  glowed  with  the  rosy 
hue  of  perfect  health. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  young  man 
declared  to  himself,  "There's  my  wife!" 

No  need  to  wait  and  see  how  she  could 
keep  house,  or  whether  she  fed  dough  to  the 
horse;  her  whole  bearing  and  personal  ap- 
pearance were  sufficiently  convincing.  Added 
to  all  the  rest,  he  knew,  from  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  and  the  contour  of  the  chin 
and  mouth,  that  here  was  his  temperamental 
complement.  Mischief  could  flash  from  those 
soft,  big  eyes,  quick  wit  flow  from  the  lips. 
She  could  be  playful,  but  withal  so  dignified 
that  no  one  could  think  her  light  or  flippant. 

After  the  services  were  concluded,  Mr. 
Newcomb  inquired  of  one  of  the  young  men 
who  this  girl  was.  "  She  is  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Squire  Prince,"  was  the  reply. 

So  John  Newcomb  remained  in  Moncton, 
set  up  his  school,  and  wooed  and  won  the 
lady  despite  the  obduracy  of  the  Squire. 
When  the  engagement  was  at  last  announced 
and  the  time  of  the  wedding  set  for  a  year 
thence,  the  young  man  soliloquized  once 
more: 

"  Now,  I  have  found  my  congenial  mate 
l)y  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  phrenologist, 
and  I  am  going  to  put  to  test  the  theories  oi 
heredity  put  forth  by  the  physiologist 
Combe.  My  first-born  shall  be  an  astrono- 
mer." 

With  this  laudable  end  in  view,  he  taught 
astronomy  in  his  school  ....  Newcomb 
talked  astronomy  with  anybody  who  would 
listen  to  him.  He  gathered  the  people  of 
the  village  together  and  lectured  to  them 
on  astronomy  and  engaged  them  in  dis- 
cussions on  the  earth's  movements.  He  ate, 
drank,  talked,  walked,  slept,  dreamed  in 
terms  of  astronomy.  He  was  steeped  in  as- 
tronomy. 

Naturally,  he  also  interested  his  bride-to-be 
in  the  same  subject.  During  the  winter  there 
was  much  visiting  of  neighbors  in  the  long 
evenings.  Sometimes  the  distance  between 
houses  was  a  mile  or  more.  The  sleigh  was 
not  always  brought  into  requisition,  for  our 
young  couple  enjoyed  walking  over  the  crisp 
snow,  studying  the  stars  as  they  went.  The 
young  man  would  discourse  upon  the  wonders 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  immense 
distances  from  us  and  from  each  other; 
he  called  the  constellations  by  name  and 
rehearsed  their  mythological  origin,  and  the 
young  woman  at  his  side  became  as  en- 
thusiastic as  himself.  As  the  winter  constel- 
lations sparkled  about  them  in  all  their 
dazzling  glory,  their  minds  were  filled  with 
awe,    reverence,    sublimity,    grandeur,    and 
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LL  who  intend  to  build  or  remodel  should 
know  about  artistic,  durable  and  economical 

Deaver  Doard 

FOR  WALLS  AND  OELLINGS 

It  takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and  wall-paper  in  every 
type  of  building.  Made  in  panels  of  all  convenientsiie*. 
easily  and  quickly  put  up  by  anyone  handy  with  tools. 
Seams  covered  by  decorative  panel  strips.  Most  beautiful 
designs  possible. 

Beaver  Boaed  resists  sound,  heat,  cold,  strains, 
settling  of  building,  etc..  does  not  check,  crack  or  deteri- 
orate with  age.  Invaluable  for  partitions,  false  ceiling* 
and  other  remodeling  uses. 

Sold  by  hardware,  lumber,  paint,  wall-paper  and  buildert' 
supply  dealers,  and  decorators.  If  your  dealer  doesn't 
handle  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Write  for  interesting  free  booklet  "  Beaveb  Board 
and  Its  Uses, "  which  treats  subject  in  full  detail.  Many 
illustrations. 

The  Deaver  Company  ^duftalo 

In  U.  S.,  addreu  212  Beaver  Road,  Buffalo.   N.  T. 
In    Canada,    addreu    162    Beaver  Triangle,   Ottawa,  Out. 
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On  Short  Notice 

Our  Doubly  Secured  Certificates 
yielding  6%  per  annum  and  safegfuarded 
by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  will 
be  cashed  at  any  time  on  short  notice 
by  this  institution. 

Issued  for  either  small  or  large 
amounts. 

Write  for  booklet'^  E'^ivhick  explains  fully. 

CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON,    MISS. 
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in  the  race  for  business  by  failure  or  neglect  to 
provide  yourself  with  the  best  business  card  the 
vforld  thus  far  affords 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

In  use  the  cards  are  detached  one  by  one  as  oc- 
casion demands.  The  edges  are  absolutely 
Biuooth,  incomprehensible  as  that  may  seem, 
and  every  card  is  clean,  flat,  perfect  and  un- 
marred.  They  attract  attention  and  they 
get  attention.  Send  for  sample  book  and  de- 
tach them  for  yourself — You  will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  else. 

Send  today. 
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aspiration.  The  music  of  the  spheres  sang 
itself  in  their  ears,  and  their  hearts  re- 
sponded  

The  woman  for  whom  he  was  so  strangely 
led  to  search  was  as  richly  endowed  as 
himself,  but  with  different  qualities;  she 
was  in  full  accord  with  all  his  views, -and 
they  lived  in  the  harmony  that  always 
accompanies  congenial  temperaments. 
Physically  and  mentally  they  were  the  com- 
plement of  each  other.  These  two  tempera- 
ments were  merged  most  harmoniously  in 
the  first  child  that  resulted  from  their  union. 

The  other  children,  of  whom  there  were 
six,  were  indeed  of  more  harmonious  tem- 
peraments than  either  of  their  parents; 
but  there  was  not  conferred  upon  them  the 
power  of  intense  concentration  which  was 
inherited  by  the  first.  In  this  one  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  brought  to  a  focus  all 
the  energy  that  had  been  accumulating  per- 
haps for  generations,  but  especially  for  all 
the  years  of  his  parents'  lives. 

The  result  justified  John  Newcomb's  de- 
cision. At  six  and  a  half  his  eldest  son  had 
mastered  cube  root  and  had  practically 
completed  the  school  curriculum;  at  twenty- 
six  he  had  a  European  reputation;  when 
he  died  in  1909  he  "  was  by  common  acclaim 
the  greatest  astronomer  that  this  country 
has  ever  produced,  and  the  equal  of  any  as- 
tronomer in  the  world." 


HAMILTON  AND   THE   LAW   OF 
GRAVITY 

THERE  have  been  few  passengers  in  aero- 
plane accidents  to  report  their  sensa- 
tions for  us  and  professional  aviators  gen- 
erally are  reticent  about  their  experiences. 
One  of  the  latter,  however,  has  described  some 
of  his  adventures  in  the  New  York  World.  Mr. 
Charles  K.  Hamilton  began  the  habit  early 
in  hfe  by  jumping  off  a  fifty-foot  trestle  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Since  that  time 
he  has  gained  in  experience  and  in  the  past 
six  years  his  falls  total  a  little  over  two  miles 
through  the  air.  Broken  limbs  and  hours 
of  unconsciousness  are  merely  incidents  of 
the  game.  A  few  of  his  falls  have  been  suf- 
ficiently unusual  to  merit  attention.  At  an 
exhibition  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  with  his  di- 
rigible, Mr.  Hamilton  had  risen  nearly  5,000 
feet,  and  was  preparing  to  come  down  slowly. 
Says  he: 

I  had  just  begun  to  descend  and  had  dropt 
600  feet  gradually  when,  without  warning, 
the  gas-bag  burst  and  the  machine  began  to 
fall.  The  instant  I  heard  the  explosion  I 
knew  what  had  happened  and  I  thought 
everything  was  over.  I  knew  that  a  fall  from 
that  height  would  dash  me  to  pieces,  and  I 
also  knew  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  to 
save  myself.  My  whole  life  flashed  through 
my  brain.  I  thought  of  everything  I  had 
and  hadn't  done.  The  mere  sensation  of 
falling  wasn't  particularly  unpleasant.  I 
had  fallen  so  many  times  that  I  was  used  to 
it.  If  I  had  known  that  I  wouldn't  be  dashed 
to  death,  the  fall  would  have  been  little 
more  than  a  thrilling  experience.  However, 
I  knew  that  I  should  be  killed,  and  the  quick 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famons." 


all  look  alike  when  new 


''Go  by  the  Name" 

You  can't  tell  from  looking  at  a 
chain  what's  inside  of  it 

A  gold  filled,  or  plated  chain 
A  solid  gold  chain,  or 
A  SIMMONS  chain 

But  look  for  the  name  on  the  swivel  of 

SIMC^OCIS 

OfflinS  flCID  F0B3 

and  you  will  get  a  chain  that  costs  liltle  or  no  more  than 
the  gold  filled  or  plated  kind ;  yet,  in  service  and  satisfac- 
tion, is  the  practical  equivalent  of  solid  gold. 

The  reason  is  a  Simmons  chain  has  a  thick  shell  of 
solid  gold — two  to  three  times  as  thick  as  the  ordinary 
gold  filled  or  plated  chains.  By  the  time  this  thick  shell 
has  worn  through,  a  solid  gold  chain  will  have  worn 
thin  to  the  breaking  point. 

By  getting  Simmons  chains,  you  save  from  three-fourths 
to  four-fifths  the  first  cost  of  a  solid  gold  chain,  and  one-half 
to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  repairing  each  time 
that  it  wears  thin. 

At  the  same  time  you  can  take  advantage  of  th^ 
changing  styles,  without  extra  expense. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  Simmons  chains 
today.      Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  of  late 
ideas  to  help  you  make  your  selections. 
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Jaeger  Sanitary  Underwear  com- 
bines the  maximum  of  porosity 
with  the  maximum  of  protection. 
It  is  also  curative  as  well  as  pre- 
ventive. Leading  Physicians 
strongly  recommend  it,  appre- 
ciating its  value  as  a  means  to 
good  heakh. 

Please   write  for  Jeacriptice 
Catalogue  and  Samples. 


Dr.  JAEGER'S  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own    Stores 

New  York:  306  Fifth  Ave.,    a2  Maiden  lane 
Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  Mt.      Ilosluii:  228  Roylston  St. 
Phila.:  1510  Chestnut  St..     Chioaeo:  82  State  St. 
Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 
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Biplane  2H  in. 
Monoplane  2^  in. 


In  Canada 
3  for  50c- 


Collars 


UNOCORD 
Buttonlioles 

are  easj-to-button 
and  unbuttOQ,  and 
they  don't  tear  out. 
Our  styles  can 
be  copied  but  not 
cot  Buttonbolea. 


The  Biplane  (illustrated  above) 
has  upper  front  closed,  with 
proper  space  for  the  correct  fall 
scarf. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "  AVIA- 
TION, "and" What's  What' '— 
the  encyclopedia  of  correct  dress. 

GEO.  P.  IDE  &  CO. 
507  River  St..  Troy,  N.  Y. 
IDE  Shirts— $1.50  and  upward. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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I  have  proved  that  the  best  sales- 
man in  the  cigar  business  is  the 
cigar  itself. 

I  am  sending  out  thousands  of 
such  salesmen  every  day,  and  here 
is  how  they  succeed:  Nine  out  of 
even'  ten  boxes  of  Shivers'  Panate- 
las  tiiat  leave  myfactorypo  to  men 
who  have  smoked  them  before. 

Now  think.  These  men  don't 
know  me;  they  have  no  interest  in 
my  business.  If  they  could  get 
anything  like  the  same  cigar,  at 
anything  like  the  same  price,  at 
their  corner  cigar  store,  don't  you 
suppose  they  would  do  it  f 

They  can't.  You  can't;  there 
is  a  reason  why  you  can't.  That 
reason  may  be  given  in  two  words 
— selling  expense. 

Then  let's  take  a  broad  view  of 
this  problem  of  smoking  economy 
and  come  together  on  a  trial  box 
of  my  Panatelas — in  every  way  as 
good  as  your  ten  cent  cigar,  but 
sold  to  you  at  the  wholesale  price, 
$S  per  hundred. 

Shivers'  Panatelas  have  a  long, 
clean,  pure  Havana  filler,  grown  in 
Cuba,  and  nothing  else — no  shorts, 
no  cuttings,  no  doctoring.  The 
wrapper  is  genuine  Sumatra,  grown 
in  Sumatra.  They  are  strictly  hand 
made  by  skilled  workmen  in  a 
clean  factory. 

You  get  them  under  this  uncon- 
ditional offer: 

I  will,  upon  request,  send  fifty 
Shivers'  Panatelfis,  on  approval,  to  any 
reader  of  The  Literary  Digest,  express 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten  cigars 
and  return  the  remaini  g  forty  at  my 
Mpense,  and  no  charge  for  the  ten 
smoked  if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them. 
If  he  is  pleased  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $2.50, 
within  ten  days. 

When  ordering-,  please  enclose  busi- 
ness card  or  give  reference,  and  state 
whether  you  prefer  light,  medium  or 
dark  cigars. 

I  have  a  new  cigar  at  $5.00  per  hundred  — my 
Shivers'  Club  Special,  four  and  a  quarter  inches  long 
and  about  half  as  thick  again  as  the  Panatela  and 
nicely  shaped.  It  is  for  smokers  who  desire  a  richer 
cigar  than  the  thin  shapes  give.  It  is  hand  made  of 
clear  Havana  filler  and  genuine  Sumatra  wrapper 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  sold  on  my  terms — smoke 
ten  and  return  the  remainder  if  you  don't  like  them. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND    SHAPE 


Real  Kstnte  First  Mortinrn^e  Bonds 

Bccurod  by  productive  farm  lands  or  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Wfll-iniproved  property. 

niiinlcipnl  Bonds 

yielding  4%  to  b%,  secured  by  direct  taxation  on 
the  prosperous  "Middle  West."  Securities  backed 
by  experience  and  capital.  Ask  for  Circular  E64 
and  Boolilet  "D"    explaining. 

COMMERCE  TRUST  COMPANY 
Capital  One  Million.    Kansas  City.  Mltsonrl. 


LEMAIRE 

OPERA  GLASSES 


LEMAIRE 

Field  Glasses 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Used    in  the    Army    and    Navy 


review  of  my  whole  life  was  terrifying.  I 
don't  know  how  many  seconds  I  was  falling. 
It  might  have  been  fifteen;  it  might  have 
been  twenty,  or  even  more.  It  seemed  an 
eternity. 

Down,  down,  dowTi,  I  went.  The  rush  of 
the  air  was  so  great  I  couldn't  breathe.  Sud- 
denly when  the  city  loomed  up  directly  be- 
low me  and  I  thought  every  second  I  should 
be  smashed  into  a  thousand  pieces  the  gas- 
bag of  the  balloon  spread  out  like  a  parachute. 
It  was  only  an  accident  that  it  did  so.  It 
had  been  cracking  and  flapping  above  me, 
making  a  terrific  racket,  and  how  or  why  it 
spread  out  two  himdred  feet  above  the  ground 
instead  of  six  hundred  feet  or  ten  feet — when 
it  would  have  been  too  late — no  one  will  ever 
know.  It  did  spread  out,  however,  and  that 
saved  niy  life.  My  fall  was  not  stopt,  but 
the  parachute  made  by  the  gas-bag  broke  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  when  I  crashed  upon 
the  roof  of  a  hotel  I  was  simply  knocked  un- 
conscious. Part  of  the  engine  went  through 
the  roof,  but  within  five  minutes  after  it 
struck  I  was  able  to  get  up  and  walk  away. 
Not  a  bone  was  broken,  but  the  shaking  up 
I  got  was  so  terrific  that  I  had  to  spend  the 
next  three  weeks  in  a  hospital.  Of  course  I 
was  covered  with  bruises,  but  I  wasn't  really 
badly  hurt.  Several  falls  that  I  have  had 
from  gliders  had  far  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences. The  balloon  was  far  more  seri- 
ouslj^  injured  than  I. 

Since  he  has  taken  to  aeroplanes  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton has  had  few  serious  falls.  "Really," 
he  saj's,  "  flying  is  much  more  exciting  than 
falling.  Besides,  it  isn't  half  as  dangerous," 
tho  as  far  as  the  fall  is  concerned  he  finds 
the  sensation  "not  vmpleasant."  The  land- 
ing is  not  so  enjoyable,  judging  from  two  of 
his  accidents. 

I  had  one  very  serious  fall  from  a  glider 
at  Ormond  Beach  on  January  14,  1906.  My 
glider  struck  the  flagpole  on  the  bath-house 
in  front  of  the  hotel  and  I  was  hurled  to  the 
board-walk  sixty  feet  below.  I  struck  the 
walk  on  my  chest  and  with  such  force  I  broke 
one  of  the  planks.  If  I  had  landed  on  my 
head  I  would  have  been  killed  instantly; 
but  as  it  was  I  got  off  with  nothing  more 
serious  than  a  couple  of  broken  ribs  and  a 
few  dislocations.  I  was  laid  up  in  the  hos- 
pital for  three  months,  but  that  was  due  more 
to  the  shaking  up  I  got  than  to  anything  else. 

While  I  was  learning  to  fly  at  Hammonds- 
port  I  had  three  falls  which  bruised  me  up  a 
bit.  One  was  of  at  least  sixty  feet,  and  I 
broke  my  right  kneecap.  It  soon  healed, 
but  occasionally  it  gives  me  a  little  bother. 
The  other  falls  were  of  about  fifty  feet  each. 
They  shook  me  and  bruised  me,  but  didn't 
break  any  bones. 

The  most  serious  fall  that  I  have  experi- 
enced since  taking  up  the  flying  game  took 
place  at  Seattle,  where  I  was  giving  an  ex- 
hibition flight  last  April.  I  was  flying  over 
Lake  Washington,  at  least  225  feet  above  its 
surface;  and  perhaps  300  feet — for  I  was  away 
above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  Oregon  pines 
are  nearly  200  feet  high — when  one  of  the 
wires  that  controls  one  of  the  planes  jumped 
its  pulley.  It  caused  me  to  lose  my  balance 
and  the  machine  turned  over  three  times 
and  fell  into  the  lake.  Instinctively  I  doubled 
up  to  take  the  w'ater,  but  as  we  struck  the 
water  my  head  struck  a  heavy  pole  on  the 
machine  and  1  was  knocked  unconscious.  I 
was  rescued  amost  immediately,  but  it  was 
three  hours  before  I  regained  consciousness. 
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VLS     FOUNTAIN 


aNON-LEAKABLE 


h-50 
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BUY  ONE— Heres  Why. 

MOORE'S  eliminates  all  Fountain  Pen  trouUaa. 
Gives  satisfactory  service  day  in  and  day  out. 
Simple  construction  with  few  parts  leaves  noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order. 

Ask  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  satisfied  users  of 
Moore's  Fountain  Pens  what  they  think  of  theirs. 

Here's  one  man's  story: 

,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

My  appreciation  for  the  Moore'a  Pen  is  best  ahown 
by  the  fad  that  I  always  have  two  in  m]>  pocket,  and 
the))  gioe  the  beat  service  of  an})  pen  I  ever  owned 

American  Fountain  Pen  Co. 

ADAMS,  GUSHING  &  FOSTER 

Selling  Agents 

168  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  Mau. 

Canadian  Afients 

W.J.GafleCo. 

Toronto 

Can* 


Giant  Heater 

will  make  a  stove  of  your 
rouQd-wick  lamp,  gas  jet 
or  mantle  burner.  Bequires 
no  more  gas  or  oil  than  for 
light:  does  not  lessen  Tohinie 
of  light;  simply  utilizes 
waste  beat.  Heat  and  li^'ht 
at  one  cost.  Will  heat  or- 
dinary room  eomfortably  in 
mero  weather.  No  asbts,  no 
trouble.  clean  and  odorless; 
mixes    and    purifies  the    air.  On  Ga«  Flame 

Just  the  thing  fur  sick-room, 
bath,      bed-room:  heating  water,    making  tea 
or  coffee,  etc. 

Send  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
On  Lamp         Price  Complete.  Carriage  prepaid. 

Polished  Brass  $1.50  Nickel  Plated  $2.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  if  returned  in  10  dars. 

THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO,  1464  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 
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A  Written  Handshake.    A 

letter  is  like  a  handshake  to  the 
one  who  receives  it — weak  and 
lifeless  or  vibrating  personality. 


It's  as  necessary  in  a  business  as  the  right 
typewriter  and  a  good  stenographer. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book 
of  Specimens.  If  contains  sufttrcslive  specimens  of 
letterheads  and  other  business  forms,  printed,  litho- 
graphed and  engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteea 
colors  of  Old  ilampshire  Bond. 

Write   for    it   on   your  present 
letterhead.    Address 

Hampshire  Paper  Co. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

Thf  cnty  pt^er  mailers  in  tht  world 
maiing  bond  pafir  txclutively. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  AMATEUR    DINER 

NOISY  nion  who  monopolize  the  con- 
versation are  decidedly  out  of  place  at 
the  social  board;  indeed,  they  seem  much 
like  a  large  hurrmiing-top  among  chessmen, 
knocking  over  king,  queen,  bishop,  pawn, 
indiscriminately  and  indifferently,"  declares 
the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  in  The  Guardian 
(l.ondon).  Among  men  thus  constitution- 
ally incapacitated  for  taking  part  in  society, 
this  writer  mentions  Bishop  MacDougall, 
of  liabnau,  who  came  to  England  shortly 
after  scandalizing  the  religious  world  "by 
his  letter  to  The  Times,  recoimting  a  brush 
wuth  sea-pirates,  and  relating  how  well  his 
revolver  had  accounted  for  a  good  many 
of  them." 

As  much  out  of  place  as  the  too  persistent 
and  too  vociferous  talker,  continues  the  well- 
known  English  clergyman,  is  the  town  parson 
who  has  just  been  transferred  to  a  coimtry 
living,  who  "  does  not  know  a  cabbage  from 
a  cauliflower,  and  thinks  to  keep  a  sheep  so 
that  he  may  have  kidneys  for  his  breakfast 
every  morning."     To  quote  further: 

When  I  gave  my  first  tithe  dinner  to  the 
farmers  in  my  parish  I  could  take  no  part  in 
the  conversation — it  turned  on  the  most  con- 
venient spots  where  to  fall  on  returning 
from  market.  One  had  made  his  acquaint- 
ance with  a  ditch,  another  had  tested  a 
patch  of  turf,  a  third  had  been  projected  into 
a  quickset  hedge,  a  fourth  had  made  experi- 
ence of  a  bed  of  nettles.  My  only  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate  was  a  caution  against  a 
heap  of  stones  on  which  my  pony  had  thrown 
me  Avhen  a  boy  as  it  plunged  from  an  elephant 
of  a  traveling  menagerie.  After  that  I  kept 
&  pig,  studied  its  ways,  and  talked  pig  at  my 
next  tithe  dinner.  Out  of  place  are  those 
Londoners,  clubmen,  who  chance  to  find 
themselves  dining  with  fox-hunting  squires 
in  the  country.  They  may  be  capital  con- 
versationalists, have  a  store  of  anecdotes — 
but  anecdotes,  like  birds,  need  twigs  on  which 
to  alight,  and  this  society  provides  none 
suitable.  The  conversation  rolls  upon  horses, 
dogs,  runs;  and  the  Londoner  knows  no  more 
of  sport  than  what  he  has  gathered  from 
Leech's  pictures  in  Punch.  A  country  gen- 
tleman dining  in  town  with  a  party  of  political 
notables  is  equally  out  of  place.  All  he  knows 
of  politics  is  gathered  from  the  newspapers — 
a  day  old — and  those  at  tal>le  speak  from 
intimate  knowledge,  and  that  which  is  recent, 
are  behind  the  scenes,  or  suppose  themselves 
to  be  so.  He  departs  feeling  that  he  has 
been  essentially — de  trop. 

A  farmer  from  the  West  Country,  with 
influence  in  securing  votes  in  his  division, 
was  \irged  by  the  sitting  member  to  dine  with 
him  should  he  come  to  town.  In  an  evil 
hour  Farmer  Giles  accepted  the  invitation 
when  chance  brought  him  to  London.  A 
number  of  distinguished  guests  were  present. 
The  conversation  at  table  moved  briskly  up 
and  down,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  the  farmer 
sought  for  an  opening  where  he  might  thrust 
in  a  remark,  and  for  a  chance  to  play  his  part 
in  the  general  conversation.  All  that  was 
discust  was  beyond  his  range — politics, 
art,  the  drama,  social  gossip.  At  length, 
after  a  dinner  at  which  he  had  felt  himself 
quite  out  of  place,  he  said  to  his  hostess  before 
departing:  "My  lady,  1  have  an  old  sow  at 
home   that   has   recently  farrowed   thirteen 
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Pike  Model 


One,  two  or  three 
Colors  ;  hand  or 
electric  operation  ; 
visible  printing  ; 
low  flexible  key- 
hoard  ;  typewriter 
Ciirrias^e, 


Does  All  These 
And  Much  More 

Shown  in  this  advertisement  is  an  actual 
photograph  of  ten  actual  forms  done  on  a 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine, actually 
and  successfully  used  by  ten  actual  flour- 
ishing firms. 

All  of  these  forms  were  made  in  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  time  that  would  have 
been  consumed  doing  them  by  hand. 

By  actual  timing,  the  statement  shown 
at  the  top  of  the  right  column  was  written 
and  added  "  by  hand  "  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  bookkeeper  in  the  Terrell 
Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Terrell,  Texas, 
in  exactly  nine  and  one-half  minutes. 
The  same  man  did  the  self  same  opera- 
tions on  the  Burroughs,  with  six  times 
neater  results,  in  exactly  two  and  one-half 
minutes — in  short,  the  Burroughs  will  do 
nearly  a  half  day's  work  in  an  hour,  and 
do  it  right.  So  broadly  adaptable  to  all 
business  needs  is  the  Bunoughs  that  it  is 
in  reality 

The    Business   Help 
of  the  Century 

For  statements,  inventories,  trial  balance 

and  balance  sheets,  C.  O.  D.  statements, 

cost-keeping  reports,  daily  cash  sales — 

everything    connected  with    figures    in 

every   department    in    every  business, 

large  or  small,  common  or  unusual — the 

Burroughs  is  a  time  and  money-saver — 

an  interest-paying  investment. 

Won't  you  at  least  investigate  these  claims  > 
Leading  Commercial  Schools  recognize  the  indis- 
pensability  of  the  Bunoughs  by  making  its  use  an 
important  part  in  business  training. 

Write  us  on  your   business    letterhead 
for  one  of  these  books.  Free  : 

"A  Better  Day's  Work  "— 1 92-page'  book   {or 

every  business  man. 
"Why   Don't  Yoa  Go  Home  ?  "—48-page  book 

especially  for  retailers. 
"Cost    Keepine  Short  Cuts" — 180  pages.       For 
every  business  keeping  track  of  its  costs. 

BURROUGHS   ADDING    MACHINE 
COMPANY 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

European  Headquarters : 
76  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.G.,  Engr. 

1169A  Ros.  2051 
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Borroaghs  Model 


Hand  or  electrie 
operation ;  prints  in 
one  or  two  colors,  6 
to  17  coluitins* 
greatest  variety  of 
uses. 
74  Models, 

13,750  Users. 
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Our  Certificates  are  desirable  in- 
vestments for  surplus  funds  as  they 
are  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  real  estate,  are  free  from 
taxation,  and  yield  6%  per  annum. 
Write  f(ir  booklet  "  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  fc  TRUST  CO. 

iCAPIULiSURPlUS  J40O.OOOOO    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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For  BILIOUSNESS  Try 

Himyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid     Substitutes 


HOW  TO   BREATHE 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 
Read  Lung  and  Muscle  Culture,  the  most 
instructive  book  ever    published   on    the 
vital  subject  of 

Breathing  and  Exercise 

64  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  200.000  already  sold. 
Correct  and  incorrect  breathing  described  by  diagrams, 
etc.     Bitok  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

P.  von  BOECKMANN,R.S. 

Room  1353  Terminal  Bldq. 
103  Park  Avenue  STe^v  Yorb 


Test  it  with  a  Hammer 


RooR  Varnish 

Hammer — heel — mar — ^waterproof.  Prove  it  yourself. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Panel  finished  with  "61." 

Test  it.    Sold  everywhere.    Floor  booklet  free. 

nm&  lAMBERT  VARNISHES 


actories 
even  Cities 
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Do  You  Eat  Dates? 

Dates  are  among-  the  choicest  products  of 
Nature's  garden — the  staple  food  of  sturdy  races 
for  a  thousand  generations. 

They  possess  an  ideal  food  value,  being  in  fact 
Nature's  wise  provision  for  the  healthful  main- 
tenance of  primitive  man,  ages  before  science 
sought  to  know  the  essential  elements  of  human 
food.  To  insure  the  free  use  of  the  most  ap- 
propriate foods,  Nature  kindly  made  dates  also 
most  delightful,  rich,  and  tempting. 

Of  all  the  dates  grown  in  the  world,  none  are 
so  rich  and  delicious  as 


proi^^i^ 


They  are  grown  along  the  Euphrates  River 
— a  district  of  rare  fertility,  known  to  tradition 
as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  certsinly  one  of 
the  earliest  of  inhabited  lands  known  to  history. 

These  dates  are  carefully  selected  and 
packed  under  the  supervision  of  our  own  staff  in 
the  city  of  Bussorah.  Wrapped  in  oiled  paper 
and  sold  in  airtight,  germ-proof,  pasteboard 
cartons.  Dromedary  Golden  Dates  do  not  drj^ 
and  get  hard,  but  always  retain  their  natural 
moisture  and  palatability. 

For  breakfast,  luncheon  or  dinner,  dates 
can  be  served  in  such  a  variety  of  delightful 
ways  you  will  soon  come  to  look  upon  them  as 
a  staple  delicacy  of  your  table. 

Special  Size  Sample  Box  Mailed  for  10 

Cents  to  cover  expenses. 

Or,  better  still,  order  a  package  from  your 
grocer  or  fruit  dealer — if  he  keeps  good  things 
he  will  have  Dromedary  Golden  Dates.  He 
will  also  have  Royal  Excelsior  Cleaned  Cur- 
rants, Gilt  Edge  Shredded  Cocoanut,  Camel 
Brand  Figs — some  of  the  other  products  we  sell. 

PRIZE  RECIPE  CONTEST— Closing  November  ISth 

One  hundred  $2  prizes  for  the  best  recipes  using- 
any  or  all  of  the  four  products  above,  to  be  published 
in  our  cook  book.  Write  for  further  information. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  Dec.  ist. 

The  Hills  Brothers  Company 

Dept.  J 
Beach  and 
Waskington  Street* 
New  York  City 
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little  piglings,  and" — here  I  paraphrase  his 
homely  de.scription — "  Nature  had  provided 
for  twelve  only,  so  that  the  little  thirteenth 
wriggled  this  way,  that  waj',  seeking  its 
proper  nutriment,  but  unable  to  find  accom- 
modation, -whereas  the  twelve  enjoyed  them- 
selves heartily.  I  feel,  my  lady,  that  I  have 
been  in  the  situation  of  the  thirteenth  pigling 
this  evening.  But  I  thank  you  for  your 
hospitalit}'  all  the  same.  I  wish  you  a  very 
good  evening." 


FAME'S  GOLDEN  LINING 

'  I  "HE  jocose  definition  of  penury  as  the 
-*-  product  of  the  pen  seems  amply  re- 
futed in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  who  has  not  only  won  fortune  and 
fame  at  the  pen's  point,  but  has  overthrown 
another  fable  about  the  strugghng  young 
writer  by  never  having  had  a  manuscript 
rejected.  In  The  American  Magazine  we 
read: 

Mrs.  Burnett  laughingly  relates  how,  when 
she  sent  her  first  manuscripts  to  a  magazine 
pubhsher  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve,  she 
slipt  a  bit  of  paper  into  the  envelope  bear- 
ing the  stern  young  warning:  "My  object 
is  remtmeration ! ' ' 

The  manuscript  was  accepted  (nothing 
that  Mrs.  Burnett  has  ever  written  has  7iot 
been  accepted!  Mark  this,  thou  poor  strug- 
gling scribbler!),  and  if  her  object  at  twelve 
was  remuneration,  she  certainly  has  achieved 
it  all  along  the  line,  in  recognition  among 
the  elect,  in  popularity  among  the  masses, 
as  well  as  in  good  gold  coin. 

In  the  seventies  her  first  great  novel, 
"That  Lasso'  Lowrie's,"  placed  her  in  the 
front  rank  among  novelists;  "Esmeralda," 
first  played  in  1880,  won  her  immediate  suc- 
cess as  a  playwright;  and  her  dramatization 
alone  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  in  1886, 
netted  her  no  less  than  $150,000 — a  fortune 
in  itself — the  greater  part  of  which  was  spent 
in  the  heart-breaking  battle  with  the  last 
illness  of  her  eldest  son,  Lionel. 

Her  dramatization  of  "The  Dawn  of  a 
To-morrow,"  which  has  already  run  for  two 
seasons  and  bids  fair  to  run  as  many  more, 
brought  her  in  royalties  of  between  one  and 
two  thousand  dollars  a  week. 

The  royalties  on  the  first  three  months' 
sale  of  the  American  edition  alone  of  "The 
Shuttle"  were  $38,000.  Without  counting 
its  sale  serially,  she  has  already  received 
more  than  $50,000  from  "The  Shuttle," 
before  dramatizing  it,  which  she  intends  to  do. 

The  splendid  place  which  Mrs.  Burnett 
has  lately  acquired  on  Long  Island  was 
bought  solely  with  the  proceeds  from  "The 
Shuttle" — a  beautiful  bit  of  land  sloping  by 
terraces  and  stairways  to  the  shore  of  Man- 
hassctt  Bay,  on  which  she  has  built  a  largo 
stucco  house  in  the  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 


Looking  for  Another  One. — At  a  meeting  of 
a  State  Medical  Society,  the  secretary  read  a 
letter  from  the  consul  of  one  of  our  far-away 
possessions  urging  the  need  of  a  resident 
physician  in  his  district.  In  the  moment  of 
silence  that  followed  the  reading,  a  young  man 
in  the  hall  arose  and  said  modestly:  "  I  wish 
you  Vt'ould  put  me  down  for  that  place,  sir. 
It  sounds  good  to  me.  My  practise  here  died 
last  night." — Success. 


A  PURE  PRODUCT  OF  A  PERFECT  PROCESS 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


is  made  from  the 
best  cocoa  beans, 
scientifically 
blended. 

Absolutely  pure, 
healthful,  and 
delicious. 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Jfat.  Off. 


Get  the   genuine   with   our  trade-mark  on  the 

package 

52  Highest  Awards  in  Europe  and  America 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 
E.t.biuhedi78o  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


pHILA|f^Dcos 


MS 
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Makes  Canaries  Sing 
Secret  of  Andreasberg 

Restores  Song   Birds  to 
Health  after  Moulting. 

Makes  feathers    grow. 

Mailed  for  15  cents. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

32-page  Bird  Book  free. 

PHILADA  BIRD  FOOD  CO. 


^  400  N.  3d  St.  Philadelphia.Pa. 


Holstein  Cows'  Milk 
Is  Best  for  Baby 

A  leading  doctor  says  that  80  per  cent,  of  all  infant 
troubles  are  due  to  inability  to  assimilate  food,  and 
that  "infant  mortality  could  be  reduced  50  per  cent,  if 
all  infants  were  fed  intelligently  on  sanitary,  pure 
bred  Holstein  Cows'  Milk." 

Now  if  your  baby  is  having  digestive  troubles,  or  if 
you  want  to  be  sure  that  it  wUl  steadily  thrive,  try 
Holstein  Cows'  Milk,  either  modified  or  unmodified, 
as  your  doctor  thinks  best.  Since  this  milk  is  very 
similar  to  the  milk  of  the  human  mother  in  com- 
position, baby  can  readily  digest  and  assimilate  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  obtam  from  it  the  great  vitality 
of  the  large,  healthy,  vigorous  Holstein  cows. 

Since  Holstein  Cows'  Milk  costs  no  more  than  any 
other  milk,  you  can  afford  to  try  it  even  if  it  does  seem 
to  you  a  very  simple  way  to  keep  your  baby  robust. 

Nursing piothers,  who  consume  this  milk  every  day, 
rapidly  gain  in  strength  and  thus  greatly  increase 
baby's  vitality.  Also  tne  purest  and  most  nutritious 
milk  for  invalids,  convalescents  and  very  old  people. 

If  your  milkman  cannot  supply  you  with  this  milk, 
send  us  his  name  and  address  as  well  as  your  own,  and 
we  will  help  you  to  get  it  in  your  own  town. 

Send  for  our  valuable,  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of 
Holstein  Milk." 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

4  L  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
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DO  YOU  LIKE 

GOOD  TEA? 


Here  is  a  new  kind  of  oiFer: 


WE  will  send  prepaid,  on  request,  a  half- 
pound  package  of  MARQUISE  TEA, 
sealed  and  wrapped  in  metal  foil  that  protects 
the  delicate  leaves  from  all  changes.  Try  the 
tea  for  a  week.  If  you  like  it,  send  us  45cts.  If 
you  are  not  delighted  with  the  tea  and  do  not 
find  it  better  than  any  you  ever  bought  at  $1.00 
a  pound,  you  need  not  pay  for  it.  Write  us  that 
you  accept  this  offer,  and  the  tea  will  be  imme- 
diately shipped. 

MARQUISE  is  an  exquisite  blend  of  choice 
India  and  Ceylon  leaves.  Such  tea  as  this  can 
be  bought  in  very  few  localities  in  the  U.  S.  at 
any  price.  It  is  the  sort  you  have  tasted  with 
delight  in  Montreal  or  London  and  wished  you 
could  get  at  home. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE.  You  risk  nothing  on 
our  trial  offer,  if  you  don't  like  MARQUISE 
TEA.  But  you  will  like  it,  and  you  will  learn 
something  new  of  how  delicious  tea  can  be, 
and  how    economical   MARQUISE   TEA  is. 

WILLIAM  WELCH  STANLEY  CO.,  Ltd. 

145  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


CHOICEST  OCEAN  FISH 

For  Your  Own  Table 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  OCEAN  FISH 
can  be  supplied  DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER, 
getting  better  and  later  caught  fish  than  any 
inland  dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  to  the  CONSUMER  DIRECT, 
never  through  grocers  or  markets.  We  have 
done  a  mail  order  fish  business  since  1885  send- 
ing goods  right  to  our  customers'  homes  by 
PREPAID  EXPRESS  ;  always  guaranteeing 
complete  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  We 
want  to  deal  with  YOU  on  the  same  terms  no 
matter  how  small  your  requirements. 

Our  SALT  MACKEREL  are  fat,  tender, 
juicy  fish,  finer  than  you  have  ever  enjoyed 
for  your  winter  breakfast. 

SALT  CODFISH  as  we  prepare  it  is  an  ap- 
petizing, delicious  fish.    You  will  like  it. 

Our  CANNED  FISH  being  steam  cooked 
is  absolutely  fresh  and  natural  and  includes 
the  best  of  everything  packed  here  or  abroad. 

FRESH  LOBSTERS,  in  parchment-lined 
cans  go  through  no  process  except  boiling. 
Packed  solid  in  whole  pieces  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  water  they  retain  their  crispness  and 
natural  flavor. 

CRABMEAT,  SHRIMPS,  CLAMS,  SAL- 
MON, TUNNY,  SARDINES  and  dozens  of 
other  dainty  and  substantial  products  should 
always  be  in  your  storeroom  for  the  prepara- 
tion at  a  moment's  notice  of  scores  of  appetiz- 
ing, healthful  dishes. 

Send  for  our  descriptive  price  list  today  and  you  can 
be  enjoying  these  dishes  on  your  table  within  a  week. 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS  FISH  COMPANY 

79  Central  Wharf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Modem  Mary 

Mary  liiui  a  little  skirt 

'Pit'ii  tightly  in  a  bow, 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 

She  simply  couldn't  go. 

— Harper's  Bazar. 


Canny. — The  wise  n>a:i  moves  next  door  (o 
a  family  whose  income  is  less  than  his. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Strong  Character. — Cliknt — "  I  don't  mind 
what  wages  I  pay  so  long  as  she  is  capable." 

Registrar — "I  can  assure  yoii,  madam, 
she's  capable  of  anything. " — London  Opinion. 


Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.— "  Gee ! " 

says  the  first  little  boy.  "  I  hate  to  go  home. 
My  mamma  always  wants  to  give  me  a  bath 
every  evening." 

"So  does  mine,"  says  the  second  little  boy, 
"  but  I  doxi't  mind  it.  My  papa  is  a  doctor, 
and  she  always  gets  him  to  chloroform  me,  so 
I  never  know  a  thing  about  it  until  it  is  all 
over." — Canada  Monthly. 


The  Thinkless  Life.— "What  on  earth  do 
you  think  about  while  you're  fishing?" 

"Wal,  when  the  fishin's  good  I  don't  git 
time  to  think,  an',  when  it's  bad,  thinkin' 
don't  help  it  any." — Scribner's  Magazine. 


The  Primrose  Path  to  Ruin. — "Prosperity 
has  ruined  many  a  man,"  remarked  the 
moralizer.  "  Well,"  rejoined  the  demoralizer, 
"if  I  was  going  to  be  ruined  at  all  I'd  want 
prosperity  to  do  it." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Laziest  Man. — During  the  Civil  War 
a  captain  of  a  company  which  had  sixty 
men  in  its  ranks,  none  of  whom  were  as 
energetic  as  the  officer  thought  they  should 
be,  hit  upon  a  plan  which  he  believed  would 
cure  their  habits  of  laziness.  One  morning 
after  roll-call  the  captain,  addressing  his  com- 
mand, said:  "I  have  a  nice,  easy  job  for  the 
laziest  man  in  the  company.  Will  the  laziest 
man  step  to  the  front?  Instantly  fifty-nine 
men  each  took  a  step  forward.  "Why 
didn't  you  step  to  the  front?"  inquired  the 
commander  of  the  one  man  who  did  not 
come.  "I  was  too  lazy,"  replied  the  soldier. 
— Philadelphia  League. 


An  Easier   Way. — "It  must  be  expensive 

to  get  up  these  moving  pictures  of  warfare." 

"Yes,  actors  and    costumes  cost  a    lot." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  cheaper  to  finance  a  South 

American  revolution?" — Washington  Herald. 


The  Only  One  Lacking. — "Why  are  you  so 
sure  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fourth  dimen- 


sion r 


?" 


"Because,"  replied  the  discouraged  fat 
man,  "if  there  was  I'd  have  it." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


Dreadful  Possibility. — "Your  wife  is  gone 
to  the  dressmaker's  to  try  on  a  new  dress." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,  I  feared  she  had  gone 
to  pa.y  for  the  last  one." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


The    kind  with 

the  natural  flavor  of 

the  tomato — keeps  after 
it  is  opened. 

\/TADE  from  luscious,  red-ripe  toma- 
toes — the  pick  of  the  crop — washed 
most  carefully,  cooked  lightly  to  retain 
the  natural  flavor,  combined  with  purest 
spices — in  kitchens  of  spotless  cleanliness. 
Contains  only  those  ingredients 

Recognized  and  Endorsed 

by  the 

U.  S.  Government 

Every  one  of  our  products  is,  and  always  has  been 

Pure  and  Unadulterated 

The  Food  Law  has  made  necessary  no  change  in 
either  our  formulas  or  labels.  Not  only  our  ketchup, 
but  all  our  products — soups,  canned  fruits,  vegetables 
and  meats,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. — are  the 
acknowledged  standard  of  purity  and  delicious  flavor. 

Insist  upon  goods 

bearing  our  name 

Visitors   are  always  welcome  to  every  part  of  our 
kitchens  and  factory 

CURTICE     BROTHERS    CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Write    today  for   our  free 
booklet 
''ORIGINAL  MENUS," 
telling   nvhat  to  hwue  for 
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It's  the  Finest  Fish  I  Ever  Saw 


J9 


That  is  what  everyone  says  of  our 


Food  with 
the  Ocean 
Taste 


NABOB  BRAND 

of  Absolutely  Boneless  Georges 

CODFISH 

The  fish  from  which  this  is  made  are  caught  by 
hand-lines  on  Georges  Bank,  where  the  best 
and  thickest  codfish  are  found.      It  is  the 
finest  selection  of  the  catch,  cut  into  thick, 
white,  flaky  pieces,  all  bones    removed 
and  the  fish  is  carefully  packed  in  an  im- 
proved hinge-cover  box   lined  with   waxed 
paper. 

You  cannot  get  fish  with  flavor  or  quality 
like  this  anywhere  except  from  us. 

A  trial  4-lb.  box,' $1.00  (or  a  5-lb.  box  for  $1.20),  delivered 
anywhere   in    the  United  States  where  express  companies 
make  residential  deliveries. 

Send  for  free  hook  of  recipes    and  price  list  of  Mackerel, 
Halibut,  Lobster,  Sardines  and  all  sorts  of  salt-water  foods 
of  the  highest  Quality. 

By  dealing  with  us,  you  insure  freshness  and  high  quality  such  as  you 
can  secure  in  no  other  way.     We  send  "  From  Ocean  to  Consumer"  and 
absolutely  guarantee  satisfaction. 

CONSUMERS    FISH  COMPANY,  67  Commercial  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


From 
Ocean  to 
Consumer 


Refmoh  Gems 


Write  for  Catalog 
Remoh  Jewelry  Co., 


Looks  like  a  diamond —wen rs  like 
a  diamond  —  brilliancy  guaranteed 
forever  — stands  filing  and  fire  like  a 
diamond  has  no  paste,  foil  or  arti- 
ficial backing.  )-20th  the  cost  of  dia- 
monds. Set  only  in  solid  gold  mount- 
ings. A  marvelously  reconstructed 
gem.  Not  an  imitation.  Guaranteed  to 
contain  no  glass.  Sent  on  approval. 
It  is  free. 

455  N.  B'dway,  St.  I^ouis 


}/LmiJ^!^  Lightin^System 

0WIV  0      ^"^  oMon-t  wt«  rite    . 


The  most  up-to-date  and  com- 
plete lighting  system  on  the  mar- 
ket. Beautiful  fixtures  for  the 
home.  Attractive  high  candle 
power  inverted  arcs  for  storc-s, 
halls,  etc.  Best  proposition  for 
hustling  a?ents.  Write  tfxlay  for 
terms  nnd  territoi-y.     Cataluer  free. 

M'PKRIOli  MF4;.  CO. 
276  Second  St..  Ann  Arbor.   Mich. 


The  High  Cost 
of  Living  Solved 

by  the  use  of  Natural  Foods,  which  are  full 
of  vitality  and  possess  great  remedial  quali- 
ties and  are  at  the  same  time  inexpensive 
and  if  properly  combined  are  the  best  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  pleasure,  health, 
power  and  longevity. 

Their  effects  and  uses  are  fully  described  in 
a  free  magazine  published  by  the  food 
specialist,  Dr.  Julian  P.  Thomas.  The 
magazine  is  published  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  live  properly  so  as  to 
get  the  fullest  enjoyment  out  of  life,  and  to 
be  and  remain  healthy  and  strong. 

Few  realize  that  the  major  part  of  sickness 
and  debility  comes  from  improper  feeding. 
If  you  are  interested  in  this  subject  write 
to  the 

FOOD    DOCTOR 

528  West  37th  Street,   New  York. 

and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you. 


The  rarebit  with  the  nightmare 
removed.  Wholesome,  delicious  and 
easily  prepared.    Add  water  or 
cream --heat  and  serve.     Sold 
at  all  first-class  grocers'. 

A  ten-cent  package  serves  two,  or  by 
express  direct,  four  packages,  enough 
for  eight,  50  cents. 

THE    CHEESE-A-BIT    COMPANY 
Os^vego,  \.  V. 
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I — Durability 


is  a  vital  feature  of 


1UDG£I£S 


FIRE  ENGINE 

The  Stee'  Tank  has  an  extra  thick  lining, 
which  is  proof  against  corrosion  from  the 
chemical  solution  and  will 

Last  a  Lifetime— Absolutely  Safe 

It  is  better  than  a  thousand  gallons  of  water. 
Extinguishes  a  fierce  fire  in  Oil  or  Gasolene. 
Costs  almost  nothing  to  maintain. 
Throws  stream  75  to  85  feet. 
Operated  by  one  man. 

It  Protects 
Factories 
Public  Buildings 
Country  Homes 


Free 
Trial 
Offer 


explained  and  Booklet  D  sent  on  application. 
BADGER    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER    COMPANY 

34  D  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Time  WiU  TeU.— The  father  of  four  boys, 
discovering  the  eldest,  aged  thirteen,  smoking 
a  cigaret,  called  the  four  together  for  a 
lecture  on  the  evils  of  narcotics. 

"Now,  Willie,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  to 
his  yoimgest,  "are  you  going  to  use  tobacco 
when  you  get  to  be  a  man?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  six-year-old, 
soberly,  "I'm  trying  hard  to  quit." — Success. 


When  the  Hobble's  on  the  Help. — Mistress 
— "What  does  this  mean,  Jane?  You  know 
you  should  be  back  at  10  o'clock." 

Jane — "Very  sorry,  mum.  It's  the  fault 
of  these  new  skirts.  I  had  to  take  such  short 
steps  that  it  took  longer  than  I  expected  to 
get  home." — Boston  Transcript. 


"Put  Yourself  in  His  Place."— "Joseph,  I 
should  think  you'd  be  ashamed  to  be  in  the 
same  class  with  boys  so  much  smaller  than 
yourself." 

"Well,  mother,"  replied  Joe,  "I  look  at  it 
in  a  different  way.  It  makes  me  feel  fine  to 
see  how  proud  the  small  boys  are  to  be  in  the 
same  class  with  a  big  boy  like  me." — The 
Delineator. 


One  Life  at  a  Time. — First  Gossip — 
"  Well,  good-bye,  dearie.  Be  you  happy  and 
virtuous." 

Second  Gossip — "Get  along  vvith  'ee,  me 
dear;    I'll  see  'ee  long  afore  that." — Punch. 


Wait  a  Bit. — Guest — "Look  here:  how 
long  am  I  going  to  have  to  wait  for  that 
half  portion  of  duck  I  ordered?" 

Waiter — "  Till  somebody  orders  the  other 
half.  We  can't  go  out  and  kill  half  a  duck." 
— Toledo  Blade. 


Expense  Note. — An  exchange  says  that 
matches  are  cheaper  than  gas.  This  can  not 
mean  the  kind  that  are  made  under  the 
parlor  gas. — Boston  Herald. 


No  Hero. —  '  I  saw  the  captain  show  cow- 
ardice once." 

"When  was  that?" 

"You  know  how  bald  he  is?" 

"Ye.s." 

"W^ell,  in  the  last  engagement  when  the 
enemy's  aviator  began  to  drop  his  bombs  I 
saw  the  captain  put  on  his  cap." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


By  One  Who  Knew. — Blobbs — "Scribbler 
has  had  no  less  than  nine  plays  rejected." 
Slobbs — "What  is  he  doing  now?" 
Blobbs — "  Writing  essays  on  the  decline  of 
the  drama." — Philadelphia  Record. 


When  He  Was  Slow. — "  Smith  is  the  swift- 
est proposition  I  ever  saw." 

"  Is  he?  Did  he  ever  owe  you  any  money?  " 
— Toledo  Blade. 


Literal  Interpretation.—  Tm  glad  they're 
going  to  take  the  pork  barrel  out  of  Congress," 
said  Mrs.  Bliggins,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  ladies'  class  in  current  events. 

"Indeed?"  said  her  hu.sband. 

"Yes;  members  of  Congress  may  not  be 
able  to  economize  on  their  lunches  so  easily, 
and  they'll  give  more  thought  to  the  cost  of 
Wving."— Washington  Star, 
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Not  Incriminating  Himself. — ''Now,  pio- 
fcdsor,  you  hiive  hoard  iiiv  duughtcr  sing,  tc^U 
me  what  I  ought  to  do  with  her?" 

"Sir,  if  I  told  you  what  you  ought  to  do 
with  her  the  law  would  hold  nic  as  an  acces- 
sory."— Houston  Post. 


All  For  Love. — Hk — "1  want  you  to  give 
mc  a  proof  of  your  love,  dearest." 

She — "Oh,  Ernest!  Am  I  not  dancing 
with  you?" 

He— "That's  nothing." 

She — "  You  wouldn't  say  that,  dear,  if  you 
knew  how  badly  you  dance!" — Ncxo  Zealand 
Free  Lance. 


The  Second  Fiddle. — Todgfrs — "  Ah,Count, 
allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Saton." 

Count — "It  ees  a  great  pleasure  for  mc  to 
meet  a  musician  like  you,  monsieur.  I  hear 
zat  you  and  your  family  play  ze  music." 

Saton— "Me? — why,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  music!" 

Count — "Non?  Zey  tell  me  all  round  zat 
you    play   second    fiddle    to   your   wife?" — 

'm.  a.  p. 


Where  Nature  Fails.— Little  Carl  (in 
the  forest) — "  Father,  I  can  hear  the  cuckoo, 
jat  I  can  not  see  any  clock." — Jugend. 


Goats. — Country  Boarders — "Don't  you 
jee,  pretty  maid,   ho^\'  we  are  all  following 


\ou?" 


P.  M. — "Oh,  yes,  when  I  come  home  from 
the  pasture  the  goats  do  the  same." — 
Meggendorfer  Rlaetltr. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

September  30. — It  is  announced  there  have  been 

92,429  deaths  from  cholera  in   Russia  in  the 

course  of  the  present  epidemic. 
October    1. — Henri    Wynmalin,    at    Mourmelon, 

France,  ascends  to  a  record  height  of  9,186  feet 

in  an  aeroplane. 

October  2. — The  new  Chinese  Imperial  Senate  is 
opened  by  the  Regent. 

It  is  reported  that  Wu  Ting  Fang,  former  Chinese 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has  asked 
the  government  of  China  to  aboUsh  the  queue. 

All  the  powder-manufacturing  companies  of  Can- 
ada, with  one  exception,  have  formed  a  merger 
under  the  title  of  British-Canadian  Explosives, 
Ltd.,  controlled  by  the  Nobel  Corporation, 
which  owns  the  Du  Pont  Works  at  Wilmington, 
Del. 

October  3. — Booker  T.  Washington  is  the  guest 
of  King  Frederic  of  Denmark. 

October  4. — The  German  Emperor  bestows  the 
order  of  the  Red  Eagle  on  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University. 

Maurice  Tabuteau  makes  an  aeroplane  flight 
across  the  Pyrenees  from  Spain  into  France. 


LEARN  TO  DRINK  TEA. 

If  you  are  not  already  a  tea  drinker,  learn 
to  drink  this  delicious  and  healthful  bever- 
age. If  you  have  tried  tea  and  it  has  not 
appealed  to  you,  try  "  Salada"  Ceylon  Tea 
and  you'll  understand  why  people  enjoy  tea. 

Pure  tea  is  the  greatest  health  drink  man 
has  learned  to  manufacture.  It  gently 
stimulates  without  re-action  and  is  one  of  the 
beverages  that  can  be  drunk  for  a  lifetime 
without  injury  to  the  system.  It  strengthens 
the  sick,  sustains  the  feeble,  refreshes  the 
body  and  invigorates  the  mind. 

"  Salada  "  Ceylon  Tea  is  tea  in  its  purest 
and  most  delicious  form. 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  "  Salada" 
send  ten  cents  for  a  trial  package  which 
makes  forty  cups. 

Our  booklet  "The  Story  of  the  Tea  Plant"' 
sent  free.  Address  "Salada  "  Tea  Co.,  198 
West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Moisture 

Will  Spoil 

Ordinary 

Soda  Crackers 

No  matter  how  good  the  ingredients  or 
how  careful  the  baking,  once  expose 
soda  crackers  to  the  slightest  dampness  of 
air  and  they  lose  their  taste  and  much  of 
their  food  value. 

That's  why  bulk  crackers  kept  in  bar- 
rels, boxes  and  cans  get  tasteless  and 
tough  and  hard  to  swallow.  They  absorb 
moisture,  and  they  also  gather  dust,  germs 
and  store  odors.  What  a  pity  that  this 
most  nutritious  of  flour  foods  is  so  con- 
taminated! 

But  there  is  a  soda  cracker  too  good, 
too  perfect  to  be  thus  treated!  After 
baking,  Uneeda  Biscuit  are  immediately 
placed  in  dust  tight,  moisture  proof  pack- 
ages which  preserve  their  crispness,  flavor 
and  nourishment. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT    COMPANY 


.^^ 


scj 


(Never  sold 
in  bulk) 


A><S 


1 


for  a  package 


is   a    positive    safeguard 
against  tooth  decay. 

Keeps  the  teeth  white, 
the  gums  healthy  and  the 
mouth  clean  and  whole- 


Powder  or  paste 
25c    everywhere 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


One  burner  wiU  give  as  much  light  as 
♦"1  ordinary  oil  lamps;  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs  — six  16  candla 
power  gras  jets  or  5acety lene  ^as 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  week.  Pro- 
duces a  pure,  white,  stead  v.  safa 
light.  Over  200  styles,  ^very- 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalnjy. 

THC:  BEST  lilGHT  CO. 
OS  G.  StllSt..  Canton.  Ok 


RTSHO 

^    SHADE ^ 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.    '  Improved* 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 


signature  on  genuine: 


^^^Cu^^3^xk^'^^^ 


'HtfT'^t^ 


HORLICK'S 


MALTED  MILK 
Lunch  Tablets 


A    satisfying,    convenient    lunch,    for    travelers,    business    men    and    Avomen. 

Just   the   tiling   for   the   emergency.      For   children,    a    wholesome    substitute 

for  candy.     Have  a  package  handy  at  home,  in  your  desk,  traveling  bag  or  pocket. 

Ask  for  "HORLICK'S,"  Original -Genuine.    Druggists.    Free  Sample.    Raciit"-,  Wis, 
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Wriielfbr  this  FREu  ^^^^^y^ 
SAMPLE  Sheet  %,  & 


and  waich  the 
results. 


PEOPLE  who  have  never  used  Multi  Ko?Y 
Carbon    Paper    don't  know  what  good 
carbon  copies  really  look  like. 

Your  present  carbon  paper  will  only  make  about  20  to  40  copies  at  the  most,  but 
one  sheet  of  MultiKopy  will  copy  100  letters — use  the  sample  for  that.  With 
MuLTiKoPY  you  can  also  make  20  copies  at  one  writing  —  use  the  sample  sheet 
for  the  20th  copy  and  compare  it  witli  the  first  of  any  other  kind. 


Hui:*x 


Carbon 
Paper 


is  made  in  black,  blue   purple,  green  and  red  in  six  varieties,  each  of  which  make  the  follow- 
inc  number  of  all  sood.  clear,  distinct  copies  at  one  writing: 

Regular  Finish:  Lt.  Wt.,  20;  Medium,  8;  Billing,  6. 
Hard   Finish:   Lt.  Wt.,  16;    Medium,  6;  'Billing,  4. 


In  wriling  for  sample,  give  names  of  your  firm  and  your  dealer. 

Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons 


^  fstar  Rrand  Tvnpwrifpr  Rihhnn«  ^'''^  guaranteed  to  make  75.000  impres- 
J5^  Oiar  Drana  lypewnier  JVIDDOUS  sions  of  the  letters -a"  and  "e"  without 
,'^       clogging  the  type  so  as  to  show  on  the  paper. 


F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY,  334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Address  letters  to  the  Bom  ■:  Office. 

SALES  OFFICES :    NEW  YORK,  396-8  Broadway;  CHICAGO,  211  Madison  Street: 

PHILADELPHIA:  903  Walnut  Street;  PITTSBURG,  432  Diamond  Street 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Safest  investments  AO/     4a    CO/         Write  for 

known.     Yielding  from         "t /O     lU     W /O  Circular. 

ULEN,  SUTHERLIN  &  CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


I  Want  You  To  Have  My 

COZY  CAB 

At  Yonr  Farm  For  Thirty  Days  Without  Paying  One  Penny." 

"1  want  you  to  use  it  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  L)rive 
over  roujrh,  rocky  roads,  out  in  storms,  everywhere. 
Give  it  a  thorough  test  for  one  long  month. 

Then  at  tlie  end  of  tliat  time  if  )i>u  don't  think  that  my 
Cozy  Cabistlie  greatest  I  m^jjy  cverhuilt,  that  the  20  and  more 
Tinifiucimprovcincnts  wliicli  it  has  over  any  other  tjuj/gy  niaKc 
It  the  only  vehicle  you  care  to  put  your  money  in.  if  you  arc 
not  dead  anxious  to  have  this  Co/y  Cah, — nond  Itlineli. 

Send  me  your  address  and  learn  of  m  y  30  day  free  trial  offer, 
I'll  he  glad  of  the                .,                                  ^ 
cliance    to    really  /%/  y-  /  /  -—/■ 

niv'tu'^i^^  ^r~  (a  >^vou^i^ 

your  fricn<is.**  * 

YavUfi  HiintfrCarriaire  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.L,  Terre  Haute.lnd. 


lumni 


WtPE     ^iSTYlt 
■  WHITE  AS 

NEW 
WITH   A 

DAMP 
.CLOTH 


u 


What 
Wears  out  the  Collar? 

The  weekly  soaping,  soaking, 
boilino,  rubbing,  starching,  iron- 
ing— all  for  one  day's  use.     Cut  this 
out,  with  the  worry  and  expense. 

Litholin    Waterproofed 
Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs 

inukc  you  indcijondeiit,  and  you  can  hank  wluit  you 
save.  You  look  neat  and  siylisli  always  for  LI  T  II  O  LI  N 
Goods  follow  the  fashions  elosely.  The  same  eoUar 
you  liave  always  worn,  only  wati-rproofed.  Book  of 
styles  free  on  r<'(juest. 

Collars  25c.  Cuffs  50c. 

Avoid  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  S'lul,  i)iviuy   sti/les, 

size,  how  maufi,  with   ri'intttunce.  and  we 

will  mail,  postpaid. 

The  Fiberloid  Company 

7  Waverly  Place 
New  York 


October  5. — Leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Portugal  depose  King  Manuel  and  proctaini  a 
republic  in  Lisbon,  with  Theophile  Braga  as 
provisional  President. 

October  6. — It  is  reported  that  the  shipbuilders' 
strike  at  Berlin  has  ended  in  a  victory  for  the 
strikers. 

The  lockout  of  130,000  cotton-mill  operatives  in 
England  is  declared  al  an  end. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  the  Queen  Mother,  and 
the  Queen  Dowager  Maria  Pia  arrive  at  Gib- 
raltar on  the  royal  yacht.  Dispatclies  from 
Lisbon  say  that  city  is  quiet  and  the  Republican 
provisional  government  is  in  control. 

Domestic 

.September  30. — Winslow  Homer,  the  painter,  dies 
at  Scarboro,  Me. 

John  A.  Dix  is  nominated  for  Governor  by  the 
New  York  State  Democratic  Convention  at 
Rochester. 

October  1. — Nineteen  persons  are  killed  in  a  fire 
following  an  explosion  which  wrecked  the  plant 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

N.  B.  Broward,  former  Governor  of  Florida,  and 
successful  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
in  the  recent  primaries,  dies  at  his  home  in 
.Jacksonville. 

Four  persons  are  killed  and  between  20  and  30 
are  seriouslj-  injured  at  the  Vanderbilt  Cup 
race  on  Long  Island:  llie  race  is  won  in  record 
time  by  Harry  F.  Grant  in  an  Alco  car. 

President  Taft  speaks  in  New  York  at  the  dinner 
of  the  National  League  of  Republican  Clubs. 

October  2. — United  States  Treasurer  McClung 
reports  that  the  total  amount  of  money  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  $3,419,519,483, 
and  that  last  year  the  Government  took  in 
from  ordinary  sources  $675,711,715,  the  largest 
sum  in  its  history. 

The  International  Prison  Congress  opens  its  ses- 
sion in  Washington. 

Fifteen  of  the  crew  of  the  battleship  A'ew  Hamp- 
shire are  drowned  by  the  sinking  of  a  cutter  in 
the  Hudson  River. 

October  3. — Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  two  months,  returns  to  his 
office. 

October  4. — President  Taft  accepts  the  resigna- 
tion of  William  H.  Moody  as  an  As.sociate  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  suspends 
transcontinental  freight  rate  advances  until 
February  6. 

E.  P.  Prentice  succeeds  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  as 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
of  New  York. 

In  a  trolley-car  collision  near  Staunton,  111.,  37 
persons  are  killed  and  several  injured. 

October  5. — Rev.  Marion  Leroy  Burton  is  installed 
as  president  of  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass. 
.Archbishop  Farley  consecrates  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  in  New  York  City,  in  the  presence  of 
three  cardinals,  75  bishops  and  archbishops, 
and  over  1,000  priests. 

The  general  triennial  convention  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  America  is  opened  in  Cincinnaii. 

October  6. — Charles  E.  Hughes  resigns  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  to  take  his  place  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  bench. 

The  Massachusetts  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion renominates  Governor  Eben  S.  Draper. 

The  Massachusetts  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion nominates  Frederic  W.  Mansfield  for 
Governor. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  starts  on  an  eight-day-speak- 
ing tour  of  the  South  and  Indiana. 

Recent  Census  Returns    . 


Birmingham,  Ala. .  . 

Butte,  Mont 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Delaware 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  .  . 
Kansas  City,  Kan.  . 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Medford,  Mass 

Melrose,  Mass 

Missouri 

New  Mexico ....... 

Newport,  Ky 

Pasadena,  Cal 

St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

San  Jose?,  Cal 

Shawnee  City,  Mo.  . 

Topeka,  Kan 

Woburn,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass.   .  . 


Population. 


1910. 


132,685 
39,165 
44,604 

202,322 
64,186 
57,699 
82,331 
43,973 
23,150 
15,715 

,293,335 

327,396 
30,309 
30,291 
77,403 
28.946 
12,474 
43,684 
15,308 

145,986 


1900. 


38,415 
30,470 
30,154 

184,735 
50,167 
28,429 
51,418 
40,169 
18,244 
12,962 
3,106,665 

195,310 

28,301 

9,117 

102,979 
21,500 
10,955 
33,608 
14,254 

118,421 


Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 


245.4 

28.5 

47.9 

9.5 

27,9 

103.0 

60.1 

9.5 

3.7 

4.7 

6.0 

67.6 

7.1 

232.2 

-24.8 

34.6 

7.2 

30.0 

13.5 

23.3 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  quealions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictonary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"W.  H.  W.,"  WashiiiRton,  D.  C— "Kindly  ad- 
vise whether  the  italicized  words  in  llie  following 
sentences  are  used  correctly:  (1)  'The  cause  is 
still  depc/irfi'nfir  in  the  Circuit  Court.'  (2)  "It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  common  carriers  in  such 
Territories,  even  allho  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  are  by  the  act  made  liable.  .  .'  (3)  '  A 
pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  stead  of  a  noun.'  " 

(1)  The  word  "depending"  was  formerly  used 
in  the  sense  of  "peiiding,"  or  "awaiting  settle- 
ment," as  in  the  sentence  submitted,  and  this  usage 
was  recognized  by  the  literary  authorities  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  The  Stand.\bd  Diction- 
ary designates  the  term  as  archaic,  hence  the  word 
"pending"  would  conform  more  to  present-day 
usage. 

(2)  On  page  60,  col.  3,  the  Standard  Diction- 
ARY  gives  "even  tho"  as  one  of  the  meanings  of 
the  term  altho.  As  the  word  "even"  is  thus  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  the  term  itself,  it  would 
be  tautological  to  use  the  expression  "even  altho." 

(3)  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  "stead"  as 
a  noun  in  this  particular  construction,  the  follow- 
ing statement  appears  in  Murray's  New  English 
Dictionary  (Oxford):  "The  two  words  in  stead, 
meaning  'in  place,'  were  rarely  written  as  one 
word  before  1620,  but  seldom  separately  after 
1640,  except  when  separated  by  a  possessive  pro- 
noun or  possessive  case,  as  in  my  stead,  in  Duke 
William's  stead;  .  .  .  formerly  also  in  the  stead  of, 
which  is  still  used  dialectally."  Modern  usage 
favors  the  combined  form  instead,  as  used  in  the 
capacity  of  an  adverb. 

"M.  A.  R.,"  Baltimore,  Md. — "The  following 
wording  appears  in  a  bill  of  sale:  'For  furnishing 
and  dehvering  the  articles  listed  below  in  accord- 
ance with  accepted  proposal  ..."  Is  the  word 
'delivering'  necessary  in  the  sentence  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  no  extra 
charge  for  delivering  the  goods  at  the  warehouse?" 

The  specific  sense  of  "the  transportation  of  a 
purchase  to  a  place  designated  by  the  purchaser," 
as  exprest  by  the  word  delivering,  is  not  contained 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  furnishing,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  employ  both  words  if  this 
idea  is  to  be  definitely  set  forth. 

"B.  S.,"  Western  Springs,  111. — "Could  a  sen- 
tence which  has  for  its  subject  a  noun  clause  be 
considered  a  simple  sentence,  for  the  reason  that 
the  clause  is  not  dependent?" 

According  to  Bullions'  "English  Grammar," 
this  may  be  termed  a  simple  sentence,  and  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  made  concerning  this  con- 
struction: "The  simple  sentence  may  be  enlarged. 
1.  By  an  adjunct  word,  or  phrase,  in  any  or  all  of 
its  parts;  ...  2.  By  the  substitution  of  a  clause 
for  its  subject,  object,  or  attribute;  as,  'That  men 
should  lie  is  base.'  .  .  .  When  a  clause  connected 
by  that  can  be  regarded  either  as  the  subject  or 
object  of  the  verb  in  the  leading  clause,  it  is  in 
construction  equivalent  to  a  substantive,  and  the 
whole  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  sentence,  tho  in 
form  really  complex."  The  point  is  a  debatable 
one,  however,  and  many  grammarians  adhere  to 
the  rule  that  a  simple  sentence  is  one  that  con- 
tains but  one  subject  and  one  predicate,  thus  ex- 
cluding from  this  class  all  sentences  containing 
clauses. 


Unanswerable. — The  wit  of  a  newly  ap- 
pointed officer  on  General  Sherman's  staff 
once  saved  him  from  a  severe  arraignment. 
The  general  liked  young  men;  but  not  when 
they  were  "fresh."  One  night  he  happened 
to  overhear  a  boyish  officer  say  to  a  group 
of  friends: 

"  Sherman?  Mighty  good  fellow.  He  and 
I  had  lunch  together.  I  am  rather  fond  of 
old  Sherman,  you  know." 

The  general  joined  the  gathering  amid 
profound  silence. 

Turning  to  the  lieutenant  he  said  sternly. 

"I  think,  sir,  you  might  have  said  'Gen- 
eral' Sherman." 

"Why,  sir,"  answered  the  youngster  with 
happy  presence  of  mind,  "  did  you  ever  hear 
of  General  Achilles  or  General  Julius  Csesar?" 
— Interior. 


Peace  and  Plenty 

An  Advertisement  h^  Elbert  Hubbard 


OVERTY  destroys  a  man's  courage  and  weakens  his  natural  in- 
clination to  look  you  in  the  eye  and  tell  the  truth.  ^  Moi)ey  is 
the  counter  in  this  game  of  life.  And  while  we  do  not  love 
Money  for  its  own  sake,  we  realize  that  it  is  only  money  that  can 
ward  off  want,  woe,  wretchedness — perhaps  starvation — when 
earning  power  is  gone.  And  earning  power,  for  all  of  us,  will 
surely  go  some  time — this  we  know.  ^  Money  stands  between  you  and  the  fear 
of  want.  When  you  insure  your  life  you  insure  your  peace  of  mind.  Also,  you 
insure  the  peace  of  mind  of  those  who  depend  upon  you.  It  is  not  want  that  eats 
out  our  hearts,  and  renders  our  work  nil :  it  is  the  fear  of  want — worry,  apprehen- 
sion, uncertainty,  doubt.  ^  Life-insurance  means  assurance.  I  believe  that  noth- 
ing will  increase  a  man's  earning  power  so  much  as  the  feeling  that  he  is  an 
insurable  proposition,  and  has  made  all  snug  against  stormy  weather,  and  even 
mortal  shipwreck  itself.  Yet  money  in  a  lump  sum  in  the  hands  of  those  not 
versed  in  finance  is  a  burden,  and  sometimes  a  menace.  It  lays  them  open  to  the 
machinations  of  the  tricky  and  dishonest,  also — the  well  meaning  men  of  the 
Colonel  Sellers  class  who  know  just  how  to  double  it  in  a  month.  ^  Realizing 
these  things,  and  to  meet  a  great  human  need,  the  Equitable  is  now  issuing  a 
policy,  which  instead  of  being  paid  in  a  lump  sum,  gives  a  fixed  monthly  payment 
as  long  as  the  beneficiary  shall  live,  payable  for  twenty  years  in  any  event.  It 
works  either  way.  It  will  provide  an  income  for  your  own  future  if  you  live.  It 
will  provide  an  income  for  your  wife  (or  your  son,  daughter,  mother,  father, 
sister  or  other  dependent)  if  you  die.  And  if  you  both  live,  it  will  protect 
you  both. 


"Strongest  in  the  World" 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-Paul  Morton,  President-120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Agencies  Every wliere!     None  in  your  town  ?    Then  why  not  recommend  to  us  some  good  man — or 
woman — to  represent  us  there — Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 

THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY,  120  Broadway,  New  York 

IVilhoul  commuting  myself  to  any  action,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  would  cost  to  provide  a  monthly  life 

income  of  $ payable  at  my  death  to  a  person  now years  of  age. 
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I  For  35  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 

the  highest  returns  consistent  with   conservative 

methods.      First  mortgage   loans   of  $200  an(J    up 

which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

I  fwjrsuDal   iDveBtigation.      I'leaae  ask  for  Loan   List    No.    717 

I  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  S,  CO.  Lawrence 


L2ES 


GIVEN  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


Match  Holder 

of  hammered 

copper  or  brass 

handsomely 

made. 


If    you    w i  1 
secure  me  one 
new  subscriber  to 
The  Craftsman. 
Send  at  once  for 
The    Craftsman 
Premium  C  a  t  a- 
log^ue,  showing  44 
articles    you    can 
secure 
free  for 
new  sub- 
scriptions 


EDGAR  E.  PHILLIPS— THE  CRAFTSMAN 
Room  162  41  W.  34th  St.  N.  Y.  City 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
^oiit  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health, 
lis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated) 
by  William    H.    IVallin^,   A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Kn<>\vU'd'.:e  a  Yonn?  Man  Phoiild  H.^vr'. 
Kuowlodge  a  Youn?  Husband  Should  Have. 
Kiiowledse  a  Fatluu*  Sluuild  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Inijiart  to  His  Son. 
Mcdit^al  Knowledire  a  Husband  Slioiild  Have. 
Knowlcdf^e  aYouns   AVoman  Should  Have. 
Knnwled^jo  a  Yoiitis  Wife  Should  Have. 
Kiunvlcdsre  a  M"thcr  Should  Have. 
Kunwledire  a  Klolher  Slmuld  Impart  to  Her  Daug-hter 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 

All  in  one  volume.     Illustrated.    :^'2,0l>.  jiostpaid 
Write  for   "Other  Peojile's   Dpinions"   and  Table  of  Contents 
Puritan   Pub.    Co.,  713  Perry   Bldg.,   Phila.,   Pa. 
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30  Years  ago 

we  said: 

"You  cannot  afford  to 

Write 

in  the  old  way." 


To-Day 

we  say: 
"You  cannot  afFord  to 

Add 

in  the  old  way." 


NEW  conditions  create  new  needs.    When  writing  was  limited  the  pen  would 
do  it.     When  addinR  was  limited  ihe  head  would  do  it.     But  thirty  years  ago 
the  Remington  Typewriter  removed  all   limitations  from  writing.     As  the 
world's  writing  grew  its  adding  grew,  (or  writing  created  more  business  and 
business  created  more  adding.    Thus  when  we  solved  the  writing  problem,  we  created 
the  adding  problem.    Now  we  have  solved  ihe  new  problem  of  our  own  creation. 

For  thirty  years  we  have  sold  you  writing  machines  to  build  your  business.  Now 
we  sell  you  combined  writing  and  adding  machine;  which  build  your  business  and  at 
ihe  same  lime  record  your  business 


We  will  gladly  send  you  on  request  a  copy  of  an 
illustrated  hoaklel  which  tells  you  all  about  the 


Model  11 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

Address  325-327  Broadway.  New  York 
or  Any  City  on  Earth 


Remington  Typewriter 
with  Wahl  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Attachment 


Always 
RIGHT 


THE 

STUDENTS' 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

Newly   Revised    and 
Enlarged  De  Luxe 


Always 
BRIEF 


Edition 


Bible  paper,  limp  leather  binding,  gilt  edges,   silk  headbands,   titles 
and  ornamentation  in  gold,  Denison  Thumb-notch  Index.   Price  $5.00 


Abridged  from  the  Funic  <t  Wannalls  Standard  Dictionary 
rjKSIHNED  to  meet  the  most  exacting  roquirementa  of  the  modern 
...J,'^''"  dictionary.    Over  61 .000  termn,  besides  1.224  illustrations. 
jY*"'  iintonyms.  full  etymologies,   use  of  prepositions  indicated,  etc. 
With  completo  index. 

By  Far  the  Best  Office  Dictionary 

EXCLUSIVELY    capitalizes  only  such  words  as   require  capitals. 

Surei  Kuido  to  capital izina. 
I.XCLUSIVELY    supplies    prepositions    (over   1,000)    and    illustrates 

their  correct  use. 
EXCLUSIVELY  (jives  anton.vms  (2,000),  or  opposite  words,  as  indis- 

,  PENHAHLE  ASPTNONVM8. 

EXCLUSIVELY  indicates  the  differeiicu  between  OOM POD nd  'WORDS 

and  PHRASER. 
EXCLUSIVELY  <ontiiinH  tliciusands  of  NEW  WOBDsand  appendix 

FEATURES  of  Kreut  Value. 
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RAIN  AND  PLANTS  IN  DESERTS 

THE  CONVENTIONAL  idea  of  a  desert  is  sharply  chal- 
lenged by  N.  H.  Darton,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  in  an  article  on  "The  Southwest,"  contributed  to  The 
National  Geographical  Magazine  (Washington,  August).  Mr. 
Darton  says  that  the  definition  of  a  desert  given  by  the  dic- 
tionaries, "  a  dry  sandy  region  without  vegetation  or  in- 
habitants," is  defective,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  necessarily 
flat  is  erroneous.  Most  portions  of  the  average  desert,  he  re- 
minds us,  bear  an  extensive,  tho  somewhat  widely  spaced,  flora, 
and  many  desert  regions  contain  numerous  settlements,  the 
Sahara  Desert,  for  instance,  having  a  population  of  2,500,000. 
Moreover: 

"  Loose  sand  is  a  minor  feature,  and  much  more  prevalent  on 
the  seacoasts  and  along  the  bottom  lands  of  rivers.  There  are 
wide  areas  of  bare  rocks,  and  the  larger  deserts  include  moun- 
tains, ridges,  mesas,  and  deep  canons. 

"  The  deserts  of  the  Southwest  are  regions  of  very  scanty 
rainfall,  parts  of  them  having  only  three  inches  a  year  and 
evaporation  of  eighty  inches  or  more.  Most  of  the  rain  de- 
scends in  very  heavy  local  storms  which  give  rise  to  short-lived 
torrents,  sometimes  of  great  volurne. 

"  I  have  witnessed  such  storms,  in  some  cases  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  as  a  result  seen  a  dry  wash  suddenly  fill  with  a 
stream  20  feet  deep,  advancing  in  successive  high  waves.  The 
flow  would  last  a  few  hours,  rapidly  subside,  and  perhaps  the 
wash  would  not  be  a  watercourse  again  for  several  years. 

"  The  several  large  rivers  that  flow  across  deserts  of  the 
Southwest  accumulate  their  waters  from  melting  snows  and 
heavy  rainfall  in  distant  high  mountains. 

"  The  temperatures  in  the  deserts  of  the  Southwest  rise  high 
in  midsummer,  often  attaining  125°  in  the  lower  lands  of  Death 
Valley  and  the  lower  Colorado  Valley. 

"  The  desert  vegetation  is  always  a  source  of  interest  to  the 
traveler,  especially  the  varied  and  conspicuous  cactus  flora. 
The  Saguaro  {Cereus  giganteum)  of  central  and  southern  Ari- 
zona is  one  of  the  most  notable  f crms.  It  lives  in  areas  where 
the  precipitation  is  only  three  or  four  inches  a  year,  but  is  re- 
stricted to  the  warmer  districts.  It  has  wonderful  capacity  for 
rapid  absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  moisture,  whether  from 
a  heavy  downpour  or  a  slight  dampening. 

"The  biznaga  (Echinocactus  emori),  also  known  as  water- 
melon or  barrel  cactus,  is  an  associate  of  the  Saguaro,  and  I 
can  add  my  testimony  to  its  usefulness  as  a  most  important 
water-bearer.  By  cutting  off  its  top  and  beating  up  the  pulp 
with  a  stick  one  can  secure  a  draft  of  watery  juice  of  fair  flavor 
which  will  effectively  quench  the  desert  thirst. 

"  I  once  spent  the  month  of  November  in  the  deserts  of  south- 
eastern California  investigating  artesian  waters  for  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  and  the  experience  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  my  life.  The  climatic  conditions  were  perfect,  and  the 
region  was  full  of  novel  features  of  geology,  flora,  physiogra- 
phy, and  scenery  which  kept  me  greatly  interested  throughout 
the  trip. 

"  One  must  live  awhile  in  the  desert  to  realize  its  many 
charms.  The  brilliant  sunsets  are  especially  impressive,  and 
the  glowing  twilights  followed  by  marvelous  effects  of  light 
and  shade  at  nightfall  pile  great  velvety  shadows  along  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains. " 


WANTED:    A   GERMLESS   OYSTER 

Under  present  conditions,  says  a  writer  in  The  Hospital 
(London,  September  17),  the  only  oyster-eater  who  is  safe 
from  an  attack  of  fever  is  he  who  happens  to  have  been  im- 
munized by  a  previous  attack.     He  goes  on : 

"  It  is  ridiculous  to  allow  the  public  to  eat  oysters  produced 
under  such  conditions  in  an  age  when  no  one  would  dream  of 
drinking  unboiled  water  collected  from  a  badly  constructed  well. 
A  fortune  awaits  the  man  who  succeeds  in  constructing  oyster- 
beds  guaranteed  free  from  infection,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to 
do  this  the  dirty  soft  water  which  the  oyster  needs  for  fatten- 
ing purposes  must  be  freed  from  typhoid  and  cholera  germs.  It 
may,  by  the  help  of  ultraviolet  rays  or  of  ozone,  be  foUnd  pos- 
sible to  effect  this  at  small  cost,  or  even,  may  be,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  better, water  or  of  that  which  has  been  exposed  to 
sunlight  for  several  days.  Once  done,  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  guard  against  carelessness  on  the  part  of  middlemen. " 
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MR.   ROOSEVELT'S   TARIFF   VIEWS 

A  LTHO  COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  shares  with  the  Payne 
/-\  Tariff  the  role  of  storm  center  in  the  present  Congres- 
■^  -^  sional  campaign,  the  tariff  seems  to  be  the  one  great 
political  issue  concerning  which  the  Colonel  has  hitherto  not 
taken  the  public  fully  into  his  confidence.  His  baffling  reti- 
cence in  respect  to  this  subject  has  so  piqued  public  curiosity 
that  interest  in  his  last  week's  speaking  tour  in  the  South 
chiefly  centers  around  his 
passing  allusions  ,to  the 
tariff  rather  than  around 
his  more  frequent  and  ex- 
tensive explanations  of 
the  "New  Nationalism." 
While  the  New  York 
World  (Ind.  Dem.)  is  not 
alone  in  professing  to 
find  "  the  great  Roosevelt 
tariff  mystery "  as  mys- 
terious as  ever,  there  are 
other  papers  which  be- 
lieve that  his  latest  utter- 
ances in  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  and  Indi- 
ana definitely  aline  him 
with  the  most  advanced 
and  insurgent  branch  of 
Republican  tariff  reform- 
ers. Speaking  in  memory 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
("  Uncle  Remus  ")  in  At- 
lanta, he  took  occasion  to 
make  clear  his  own  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  Payne 
Tariff  in  the  Saratoga 
platform.  Two  Atlanta 
journalists,  he  said,  had 
asked  him  how  he  recon- 
ciled what  he  had  said  about  the  tariff  in  some  of  his  Western 
speeches  with  the  tariff  plank  which  he  accepted  in  the  New 
York  platform.  The  various  dispatches  agree  substantially 
with  the  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
in  quoting  the  Colonel's  further  remarks,  as  follows: 


Copyrighted  by  the  Piutorial  News  Company. 

"when    I    SAW    THE    THING    THERE    I    COULDN'T    RESIST    IT." 

Thus  Colonel  Roosevelt  explains  his  acceptance  of  aviator  Hoxsey's  invitation  for 
an  aeroplane  ride  when  in  St.  Louis  last  week.  And  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
asks:   "Will  he  keep  his  eyes  shut  in  1912?" 


"  I  answered  that  I  did  not  reconcile  them  ;  on  that  point  of 
the  platform  I  must  refuse  to  be  judged  by  what  the  platform 

said,  but  by  what  I  myself  said 

"  There  were  a  number  of  men  who  voted  for  me  for  tempo- 
rary chairman,  and  who  were  in  harmony  with  me  on  all  or  most 
of  the  vital  points  at  issue,  who  yet  disagreed  with  me  on  cer- 
tain points,  even  on  one  or  two  that  I  regarded  as  of  great  im- 
portance. So  in  my  speech  as  temporary  chairman  I  was  care- 
ful to  put  my  position  as  accurately  as  accurately  used  language 
could  put  it,  and  on  any  point  where  what  I  said  in  my  address 
differs  from  what  was  said  in  the  platform  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  personally 
to  be  judged  by  and  stand 
by  what  I  myself  said. 
.  .  .  The  fight  at  Sara- 
toga, as  I  regarded  it,  was 
primarily  a  fight  for  the 
great  fundamentals  of 
citizenship.  It  was  a 
fight  against  corruption, 
against  what  is  the  abso- 
lute negation  of  democ- 
racy —  that  is,  against 
bossism — and  a  fight  for 
genuine  popular  rule.  .  .  . 
"  Now,  to  carry  these 
points,  to  achieve  that 
great  good,  I  worked 
with  many  men  who  on 
one  or  more  other  points, 
did  not  agree  with  me. 
We  sunk — we  laid  no  em- 
phasis on — our  differences 
as  regards  the  points  in 
that  contest — that  con- 
test, mind  you,  that  par- 
ticular contest — that  were 
minor,  because  it  was  ab- 
solutely essential  to  good 
citizenship  that  we  should 
win  on  the  vital  issues." 

The  next  day  he  re- 
peated this  same  expla- 
nation at  Corinth,  Miss., 
and  afterward  declared 
to  a  reporter  that — 


"  In  my  speeches  at  Sar- 
atoga and  at  Syracuse  I  said  about  the  tariff  and  the  Admin- 
istration exactly  what  I  had  said  in  my  speeches  at  Sioux  City, 
Sioux  Falls,  Cincinnati,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West." 

Two  days  later  in  St.  Louis  he  defended  the  Republican  party's 
tariff  principles,  but  failed   to  discuss   specifically  the  Payne 
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THE  NEW  NATIONALISM. 


— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 


Tariff  Law,  saying  that  he  wished  the  people  to  look  forward 
and  not  back.  He  admitted,  however,  that  the  methods  of 
tariff-framing  hitherto  followed  do  not  effectually  apply  those 
principles,  and  he  advocated  a  commission  of  tariff  experts  with 
fuller  powers  than  have  been  given  to  the  present  tariff  board. 
He  also  again  indorsed  President  Taft's  idea  of  piecemeal  re- 
vision. He  said  in  part,  as  reported  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Press  (Rep.)  : 

"  As  to  the  tariff,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  is  much 
clearer  than  some  people  would  have  us  believe.  I  fully  admit 
that  there  was  a  time  when,  if  our  opponents  had  acted  with 
reasonable  wisdom,  they  could  have  made  us  trouble.  But  they 
let  the  opportunity  slip  by  and  they  did  not  act  with  reasonable 
wisdom. 

"  The  Republican  party  is  united  on  the  doctrine  officially  set 
forth  in  its  national  platform  two  years  ago,  that  the  tariff 
shall  be  such  as  substantially  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad.  As  the  cost  of  production  is  mainly  labor 
cost,  this  means  primarily  that  the  duty  should  be  great  enough 
to  continue  to  give  to  our  laboring  men  that  higher  standard  of 
wage  without  which  there  can  not  be  that  higher  standard  of 
living  which  primarily  distinguishes  the  American  wage-worker 
from  the  wage-workers  of  all  other  countries. 

"  Now,  not  only  is  this  the  doctrine  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people 

"  Now  the  question  is,  how  to  achieve  the  purpose  thus  ex- 
plicitly declared.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  think  that  more  and 
more  it  seems  to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  the  methods 
hitherto  obtaining  in  making  all  tariffs  for  a  great  many  years 
past  are  ineffective  in  correctly  and  justly  applying  the  protec- 
tive principle  as  outlined  above.  We  wish  to  give  proper  pro- 
tection to  each  given  business  and,  above  all,  to  the  workmen 
in  each  given  business  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice,  and  not 
as  a  matter  of  favor  or  preference  and,  above  all,  not  give 
proper  protection  as  a  matter  of  favor  or  preference  obtained  by 
log-rolling. 

"  Therefore,  we  feel  that  there  should  be  a  tariff  commission, 
composed  of  impartial  experts  amply  equipped  for  obtaining, 
not  merely  from  the  statements  of  interested  parties,  but  by 
such  investigation  as  will  satisfy  them  that  the  facts  are  ac- 
curate, information  that  will  enable  Congress  in  each  given  case 
to  establish  the  measure  of  protection  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  principles  above  set  forth. 

"  Moreover,  these  investigations  should  form  a  program,  each 
successive  report  being  treated  on  its  merits,  so  that  each 
schedule  can  be  revised  by  itself  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
developed  by  this  commission  of  impartial  experts,  and  without 
any  heed  being  paid  to  any  other  consideration  than  the  justice 
of  that  particular  case.    This  will  prevent  log-rolling,  and  it 


will  also  prevent  the  far-reaching  disturbance  of  business  which 
necessarily  comes  when  all  the  schedules  are  revised  in  lump. 

"  Finally,  I  feel  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  some  govern- 
ment body  at  any  time  to  investigate  conditions  in  any  partic- 
ular industry  to  see  whether  the  workingmen  do  actually  get 
the  benefit  that  the  tariff  is  primarily  created  to  give ;  that  is, 
to  see  that  the  laborer  gets  his  full  share  of  the  benefit  of  the 
protective  tariff  in  accordance  with  what  I  firmly  believe  to  be 
the  purpose  of  the  American  people. " 

Entering  Indiana,  Mr.  Roosevelt  plunged  whole-heartedly  into 
the  campaign  for  the  reelection  of  Senator  Beveridge,  who  re- 
gards the  Payne  Tariff  as  a  betrayal  of  the  people's  trust.  At 
Lafayette  he  admonished  his  hearers  to  remember  that  "  if  In- 
diana fails  to  support  Beveridge  you  would  put  a  premium  on 
time-serving  and  trickery  in  public  office."  In  reference  to  the 
Senator's  stand  on  the  tariff  question  the  Colonel  is  reported 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  as  saying: 

"  Senator  Beveridge  did  not  split  with  his  party  when  he  voted 
against  the  Tariff  Bill,  because  he  voted  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  party.  By  the  time  the  next 
Presidential  election  comes  around  the  platform  on  which  Mr. 
Beveridge  stood  will  be  the  platform  of  all  the  party." 

To  a  marked  extent  Republican  papers  seem  content  to  let 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  tariff  explanations  speak  for  themselves, 
evidently  feeling  that  editorial  comment  is  unnecessary.  But 
while  some,  like  the  New  York  Globe,  welcome  and  indorse  his 
demonstration  that  Republicanism  is  not  really  split  on  the 
tariff  issue,  his  Democratic  and  independent  critics  can  still  see 
nothing  but  inconsistency  and  compromise  in  his  position.  The 
New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  reminds  its  readers  that  in  his 
Sioux  Falls  speech  on  September  3  the  Colonel  said :  "  The  tariff 
ought  to  be  a  material  issue  and  .not  a  moral  issue ;  but  if  in- 
stead of  a  square  deal  we  get  a  crooked  deal,  then  it  becomes 
very  emphatically  a  moral  issue."  And  that  when  he  after- 
ward printed  this  same  speech  in  the  New  York  Outlook  he 
added  the  sentence :  "  I  think  the  present  tariff  is  better  than 
the  last  and  considerably  better  than  the  one  before  the  last." 
The  Saratoga  platform,  which  caused  such  consternation  in  the 
insurgent  West,  declares  that  "  the  Payne  Tariff  Law  reduced 
the  average  rate  of  duty  11  per  cent. , "  and  that  "  advances  in 
the  cost  of  living  are  only  the  local  reflection  of  a  tendency  that 
is  world-wide  and  can  not  be  truthfully  said  to  be  due  to  the 
present  tariff."  Now,  declares  The  World,  "he  confesses  that 
at   Saratoga   he   surrendered  to  Aldrichism  and  Cannonism." 
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TWENTY    MILLION    CAMPAIGN    SPEAKERS. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

HOME   THRUSTS. 


A    MINOR    ISSUE. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


Seizing  upon  his  Atlanta  statement  that  as  compared  with  the 
fight  for  good  citizenship  he  had  considered  the  tariff  a  "  minor 
issue  "  in  the  New  York  campaign,  The  World  goes  on  to  say : 

"  An  honest  tariff,  of  course,  is  not  essential  to  good  citizen- 
ship It  is  a  '  minor  issue. '  Everybody  knows  that  the  highest 
type  of  good  citizenship  is  attained  when  Senator  Aldrich  re- 
vises the  rubber  schedules  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rubber  Trust 
and  his  own  pocket. 

"  The  highest  type  of  good  citizenship  is  attained  when  Sen- 
ator Guggenheim  helps  revise  the  metal  schedules  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  Smelter  Trust  and  his  own  pocket. 

"  The  highest  type  of  good  citizenship  is  attained  when  Sen- 
ator Scott  helps  revise  the  glass  schedules  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Glass  Trust  and  his  own  pocket. 

"  The  highest  type  of  good  citizenship  is  attained  when  Senator 
Oliver  helps  revise  the  iron  and  steel  schedules  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Steel  Trust  and  his  own  pocket. 

"  The  highest  type  of  good  citizenship  is  attained  when  Sen- 
ator Smoot  helps  revise  the  woolen  schedule  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Woolen  Trust  and  his  own  pocket. 

"  That  is  the  way  to  promote  good  citizenship.  That  is  the 
way  to  '  drive  the  special  interests  out  of  politics, '  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  say." 

"  The  truth  of  course  is  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  does  not  care 
a  rap  about  tariff  revision  and  never  did,"  declares  the  New 
York  Sun  (Ind.),  while  Colonel  Watterson's  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  (Dem.)  is  moved  by  his  tariff  utterances  to  dub  him 
"  the  Man-on-two-Horsebacks. "  Of  his  Atlanta  explanation  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.)  says: 

"  The  explanation  itself  will  cause  little  surprize  save  in  so 
far  as  it  amounts  to  a  confession  that  the  victory  at  Saratoga 
was  not  a  '  personal  triumph  '  after  all.  In  setting  up  an  alibi 
and  entering  a  disclaimer  of  responsibility  for  the  tariff  plank 
of  the  platform,  the  Colonel  found  it  necessary  to  admit  that 
the  credit  for  the  defeat  of  the  *  Old  Guard  '  was  not  all  his,  by 
any  means.  To  carry  a  point  the  loss  of  which  would  have 
seriously  damaged  his  prestige  as  a  political  leader,  it  appears 
by  his  own  showing  that  he  made  important  concessions.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Taft  whose  support  probably  saved  him  from 
humiliation,  were  permitted,  for  example,  to  write  the  tariff 
plank,  by  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  now  refuses  to  be  judged. 

"  In  the  past  he  has  insisted  that  opposing  leaders  must  be 
judged,  not  by  their  words,  but  by  their  deeds.  Now  he  insists 
upon  being  judged  by  his  words  in  the  West  and  not  by  his 
deeds  in  the  East — which  he  protests  were  not  his  deeds  after 
all,  but  those  of  men  who,  disagreeing  with  him  on  many  points, 
were  persuaded,  presumably  by  Mr.  Taf  t,  to  come  to  his  rescue 


He  contends  further,  with  greater  show  of  rea- 
tariff  was  not  a  '  vital  issue  '  in  the  New  York 


at  Saratoga, 
son,  that  the 
contest. 

"  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  no  very- 
deep  convictions  with  respect  to  the  tariff  question.  That  con- 
clusion is  borne  out  by  his  past  record.  Very  cleverly,  and 
with  little  apparent  effort,  he  postponed  the  tariff  fight  to  the 
Administration  of  his  successor.  Reengaging  in  politics  he 
finds  it  a  paramount  issue,  but  is  still,  it  would  appear,  '  fight- 
ing shy. '  " 


RURAL    STAGNATION     SHOWN   BY  THE 

CENSUS 

y4DV0CATES  of  the  "  back-to-the-farm "  movement  are 
/-\  finding  little  cause  for  rejoicing  and  much  reason  for 
-*-  -^  redoubling  their  efforts  in  the  census  figures  which  have 
so  far  been  made  public.  Altho  these  figures  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, they  seem  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  chief  trend  of  pop- 
ulation is  still  toward  the  cities  rather  than  toward  the  country. 
It  was  hoped  by  economists,  remarks  the  Chicago  Farmers'  and 
Drovers'  Journal,  that  the  1910  census  would  show  the  reverse 
to  be  true ;  but  "  the  enumerators  emphasize  that  cities  are 
growing  faster  than  farm  communities,  and  the  inclination  of 
the  population  is  still  to  seek  employment  and  occupation  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  cities  rather  than  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  agriculture."  The  same  paper  admits  that  this 
movement  of  the  rural  population  toward  the  cities  has  been  in 
progress  for  more  than  a  century,  but  it  had  hoped  that  the 
phenomenal  prosperity  enjoyed  by  farmers  during  the  last  dec- 
ade might  have  served  to  check  a  tendency  which  is  recognized 
as  at  least  a  contributory  cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
The  rate  at  which  this  growth  of  the  industrial  population  at 
the  expense  of  the  agricultural  has  been  going  on  is  indicated 
by  the  following  figures  from  the  same  journal : 

"  In  1790  the  urban  population  totaled  3.4  per  cent,  of  the 
national  census.  In  1840  it  had  increased  to  8.5  per  cent.  In 
1890  it  had  expanded  to  29.2  per  cent.,  and  in  1900  to  33.1  per 
cent.,  and  the  1910  enumeration  is  expected  to  show  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  population  massed  in  cities." 

From  the  incomplete  figures  available  the  Ne\«  York  Sun  es- 
timates that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  population  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  has  increased  about  21  per  cent.,  while  that 
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of  the  cities  has  increased  about  31  per  cent.  A  census  bulletin 
issued  a  few  weeks  ago  reported  the  rural  increases  as  gener- 
ally below  10  per  cent.  The  Sun  notes,  however,  that  the  cities 
of  the  first  magnitude,  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  show 
a  conspicuously  smaller  rate  of  increase  than  the  smaller  cities. 
"  Of  54  cities  with  a  population  of  25,000  to  100.000  not  fewer 
than  31  show  a  larger  percentage  of  growth  in  the  last  decade 
than  in  the  preceding  one,"  remarks  this  paper,  and  the  Census 
Bureau  itself  reports  that  the  rate  of  increase  for  cities  of  this 
rank  is  "phenomenally  high."     The  Stm  adds: 

"  If  it  shall  be  found  that  the  same  characterization  applies 
to  still  smaller  towns  and  to  villages,  much  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  such  questions  as  the  standard  of  living  and  the  increase 


I'roiii  the  London  ''": 

CITIES   OF   YESTERDAY    A?*D    TO-l)AY. 

Compared  with  London  and  the  other  great  cities  of  to-day,  says 
The  Sphere,  "  tiie  citizenhood  of  Babylon,  Rome,  Athens,  and  the 
otlier  old-time  centers,  have  become  mere  incidents  in  the  history 
of  great  populations.  The  most  salient  fact  in  the  world's  census 
figures  is  "the  rapid  manner  in  wliicli  New  York  is  growing  in 
human  bulk." 

of  commodity  prices  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  ratio  of  urban  to  agricultural  population  is  far  higher 
than  it  was  in  1900." 

The  figures  for  Missouri,  as  recorded  in  an  earlier  issue,  show 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  rural  population  of  that  State.  The 
same  situation  seems  to  be  indicated  in  Delaware,  Vermont, 
and  Kansas.  Outside  of  the  cities,  the  population  of  several 
rich  agricultural  counties  in  Illinois  has  remained  practically 
stationary.  In  Vermont  the  gain  in  population— amounting  to 
only  3.6  per  cent.— has  been  confined  to  the  cities  and  larger 
villages.  Addison  County,  Vt.,  remarks  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, shows  the  most  notable  decline,  "  and  this,  curiously 
enough,  comprizes  the  finest  agricultural  region  of  the  State." 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  which  declares  that  "  urban  ex- 
pansion  is   the  infallible   sign   of  progressive  civilization."  re- 


fuses to  be  perturbed  over  the  fact  that  in  the  drift  of  our  pop- 
ulation "  the  centripetal  has  not  been  changed  to  a  centrifugal 
movement. "     Says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  : 

"  There  was  hope  in  some  quarters  that  the  late  census  would 
show  a  '  back-to-the-farm  '  movement,  tho  it  was  known  that 
the  cities  were  growing  rapidly.  The  count  has  not  progressed 
sufficiently  as  yet  to  show  the  proportionate  growth  of  rural 
and  urban  population,  but  returns  so  far  received  indicate  that 
the  cities  are  still  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 
There  is,  so  far,  no  indication  of  a  movement  back  to  the  land, 
tho  certain  rural  districts  have  sho~n  healthy  increase 

"  The  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  in  every  part  of  the  country 
indicates  that  the  rural  sections  are  still  being  drained.  De- 
crease of  urban  population  is  the  exception,  and  even  these  de- 
creases occur  in  communities  so  small  that  they  may  be  classed 
as  rural 

"  The  tendency  among  natives,  as  well  as  among  immigrants, 
is  to  crowd  into  the  cities,  even  tho  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
farm  produce  is  making  agriculture  more  attractive  now  than 
it  has  been  in  years." 

"  A  State  to  show  a  population  gain  under  present  conditions, " 
says  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial,  "unless  it  is  a  State  in 
which  there  is  a  large  area  of  farm  lands  not  taken  up,  must 
find  its  gain  in  industrial  development ;  this  is  proved  by  the 
current  census  returns  which  show  the  largest  gains  in  the 
smaller  cities." 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  believes  the  present  tendencies 
will  cause  the  formation  of  great  agricultural  "  trusts  " — 

"  This  movement  of  population  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
the  growing  costs  of  all  agricultural  products  which  are  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  it  is  creating  conditions  which  can  only 
be  met  by  organizing  the  main  business  of  agriculture  under 
the  control  of  great  capitalistic  corporations  and  the  employ- 
ment of  millions  of  workers,  probably  Chinese,  to  cultivate  the 
land  according  to  some  vast  system  of  intensive  farming,  taking 
advantage  of  every  economy  and  securing  the  best  results 
possible. 

"  If  the  American  people,  whites  and  negroes,  desert  the 
farms  as  they  are  now  doing,  and  if  the  immigrants  who  are 
flocking  in  from  foreign  countries  refuse  to  till  the  soil,  there 
will  be  no  other  means  of  feeding  a  great  population  at  reason- 
able prices  except  by  organizing  agriculture  under  vast  corpo- 
rate management  and  employing  millions  of  Chinese,  the  most 
industrious  and  reliable  of  Asiatics  who  will  work  for  low 
wages. " 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  however,  while  admitting  that  the 
cities  are  still  growing  at  a  relatively  faster  rate  than  the  rural 
communities,  thinks  that  this  disparity  in  rate  of  growth  is 
diminishing  rather  than  increasing.  And  the  New  York  World 
remarks  cheerfully : 

"  Tho  the  drift  may  be  away  from  the  country  districts  it  is 
not  directly  to  the  great  cities,  and  the  fact  is  cause  for  satis- 
faction. Much  of  the  domestic  immigration  stops  at  the  coun- 
ty seat  or  the  State  capital  or  the  near-by  city  which  is 
expanding  under  industrial  influences. 

"The  smaller  cities  in  effect  serve  as  population  breakwaters, 
diverting  the  tide  from  the  great  city  and  maintaining  a  bal- 
ance between  it  and  the  rural  regions. " 

The  Galveston  News  proclaims  its  belief  that  in  Texas, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other  States,  "  the  rural  growth 
has  been  twice  as  great  as  the  urban  in  the  past  decade." 

So  big  is  the  increase  revealed  in  the  population  of  Southern 
cities,  declares  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  that  the  census 
figures  have  caused  an  advance  in  the  price  of  railroad  stocks  in 
the  South  The  returns  for  twenty  leading  Southern  cities  show 
an  average  gain  of  61  per  cent.,  which  is  almost  double  the  av- 
erage rate  of  the  cities  of  the  country  as  a  whole  reported  up 
to  date.     Says  the  New  York  World  : 

"  Scarcely  a  city  in  the  South  has  failed  to  make  a  great 
gain,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  there  is  larger  than  for 
any  other  group,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  headed  by  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle,  from  which 
we  have  yet  had  but  scanty  returns 
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LISBON    isn't   the   ONLY   PLACE 

Where  there's  "terrible  fighting  in  the  streets." 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


The  Candidates — "Well,  we  seem    to  be  in  ;the   midst  of 
quite  a  fight." 
— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


ACTIVITIES    OF  OUR   PEACE    MEDALIST. 


"It  has  been  claimed  that  the  North  has  too  many  large 
cities ;  it  can  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  the  South  has  had 
too  few.  Cities,  with  all  their  faults,  are  centers  of  thought 
and  energy  and  give  an  impetus  to  a  country.  This  new  de- 
velopment surely  points  to  the  industrial  rise  of  the  South." 


THE  FARMER  TO  THE  RESCUE 

AS  THE  TWO  most  important  factors  in  the  financial  sit- 
/-\  uation  happen  to  point  in  exactly  opposite  directions,  a 
-^  -*-  number  of  our  editorial  writers  are  just  now  engaged 
in  a  somewhat  laborious  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  On  the 
same  day  last  week,  it  will  be  remembered,  when  the  depress- 
ing announcement  was  made  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration that  its  business,  in  proportion  to  its  capacity,  had 
reached  a  new  low-water  mark,  there  was  also  proclaimed  to 
a  waiting  people  the  joyful  news  that  our  10,000,000  farmers 
were  getting  ready  to  harvest  the  largest  crop  in  the  nation's 
history.  While  to  some  editors  these  contradictory  events  seem 
highly  perplexing,  the  New  York  Times  points  out  that  the  one 
is  the  solution  of  the  other,  for  the  "  crop  report  contains  the 
promise  and  potency  of  remedying  the  conditions  of  the  steel 
trade, "  whereas  if  crops  were  poor,  the  bottom  would  soon  fall 
out  of  the  likeliest  steel  market.  To  make  this  perfectly  clear 
The  Times  adds  that  "  we  can  make  any  desired  quantities  of 
steel  to  meet  our  wants,  but  if  there  were  a  deficiency  in  the 
harvest,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  a  remedy  before  an- 
other year."  Remarking  further  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  run  of  depression  in  the  steel  trade  can  not  last  much 
longer,  and  that  this  very  crop  report  will  be  the  best  thing  to 
produce  orders,  this  paper  continues : 

"  The  corn  crop  passes  the  three-billion  mark  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  oats  crop  adds  a  hundred  millions  to  the  billion 
which  it  passed  for  the  first  time  last  year.  For  good  measure 
a  dozen  unexpected  millions  of  bushels  are  added  to  the  wheat 
crop.  We  have  surpassed  our  record,  which  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing that  we  have  surpassed  the  world's  record,  and  this  is 
achieved  in  a  harvest  which  threatened  something  like  an 
agricultural  calamity  earlier  in  the  year 

"  It  is  perhaps  within  the  capacity  of  human  achievement  to 
wreck  the  promise  of  prosperity  contained  in  these  figures,  but 
it  can  not  be  blamed  on  Providence  this  year.  There  is  work  in 
sight  for  evi^ry  hand  and  every  wheel,  and  if  they  are  not  kept 


busy  there  ought  to  be  a    reckoning  for  whoever  spoils  the 
prospect. " 

The  corn  and  oats  crops,  according  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's estimate,  will  break  all  previous  records,  while  the 
yield  of  wheat,  tho  less  than  that  of  1909  or  1906,  is  well  above 
the  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  exceeds  by  some  10,000,- 
000  bushels  the  prevalent  expectation  of  the  trade.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  makes  the  following  tabular 
comparison  of  the  grain  yields  of  1909  and  1910 : 


Wheat  .  . 
Corn  .... 

Oats   

Barley  .  . 
KVE      


Estimate 
Oct.,  1910. 

Bushels 691,769,000 

Acreage 48,786,000 

Bushels 3,046,016,000 

Acreage 114,083,000 

Bushels 1,096,396,000 


) 


Acreage 
Bushels. 
Acreage 
Bushels. 
Acreage 


34,380,000 
158,138,000 

7,057,000 
32,088,000 

2,155,000 


Harvest 
of  1909. 

737,189,000 

46,723,000 

2,772,376,000 

108,771,000 

1,007,353,000 

33,204,000 

170,824,000. 

7,011,000 

32,239,000 

2,006,000 


Speaking  editorially.  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  while  it  finds 
no  fault  with  all  the  "  comforting  reflections  which  the  yield  of 
the  corn  crop  of  1910  suggests,"  remarks  that  they  are  not 
"  without  alloy."     It  makes  the  following  point : 

"  While  we  are  making  substantial  advances  in  the  total,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  improves  but  slowly.  .  .  .  Making  all 
allowance  for  weather  conditions,  there  is  not  much  to  boast  of 
in  the  fact  that  from  an  acreage  of  96,737,581  acres  in  1906,  we 
took  within  119,000,000  bushels  of  the  crop  which  will  be 
harvested  from  114,083,000  acres  in  1910. 

"  Similar  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  yield  of  the  wheat 
crop,  whose  total  the  Government  report  places  at  691,769,000 
bushels,  or  22,236,000  bushels  more  than  the  estimate  of  a 
month  ago.  This  crop  shows  a  falling  off  to  the  extent  of 
46,000,000  bushels  from  the  total  of  1909,  and  the  yield  per 
acre  shows  no  improvement  over  that  of  the  last  two  years.  .  .  . 
Here  again  some  consolation  may  be  found  in  the  reflection 
that  from  1878  to  1882  inclusive  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  was  12.8  bushels;  from  1883  to  1887  it  was  11.9  bushels; 
from  1888  to  1892  it  was  12.8  bushels,  and  from  1893  to  1897  it 
was  likewise  12.8  bushels,  while  for  the  last  two  quinquennial 
periods  the  average  has  been  14  bushels  per  acre.  Of  course, 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  most  advanced  agricultural 
regions  of  Europe,  this  is  still  disappointing,  and  the  gain  is 
probably  due  as  much  to  the  larger  yield  of  our  newly  irri- 
gated lands  as  it  is  to  any  general  advance  in  our  agricultural 
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methods.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  yield  of  the 
oats  crop  are  somewhat  more  satisfactory.  The  Government 
estimate  places  this  at  1,096,396,000  bushels,  or  41,000,000  more 
than  the  estimate  of  a  month  ago,  and  89,000,000  more  than  the 
final  return  of  1909.  This  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years  and  shows  the  fairly  satisfactory  yield 
per  acre  of  13.9  bushels." 


MINNESOTA'S  COSTLY  ECONOMY 

THE  FOREST  conflagration  which  last  week  wiped  out 
possibly  a  thousand  lives  in  Northern  Minnesota,  de- 
vouring towns  and  villages  in  its  path,  and  reducing 
2,500  square  miles  of  country  to  a  smoking  funeral  pyre,  is  re- 
garded as  a  startling  commentary  upon  the  fact  that  a  month 
ago  that  State  called  in  its  forest  rangers  because  there  was  no 
money  available  to  pay  them  for  their  services.     Last  year. 


^ota, 


THE    FIRE-SWEPT   REGION. 

Of  the  towns  marked  on  this  map,  Zippel,  Swift,  Baudette,  and 
Spooner  are  reported  to  have  been  completely  destroyed.  All  the 
others  were  partly  burned.  Hundreds  of  lives  were  saved  by 
relief  trains  sent  out  by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railroad. 

when  Minnesota's  Forestry  Commissioner,  Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews, 
asked  the  legislature  for  more  money  to  enable  him  to  perfect 
his  service  by  j^the  'employment  of  an  adequate  number  of 
rangers  during  periods  of  danger,  his  estimate,  we  are  told  by 
the  Boston  Transcript,  was  promptly  cut  in  half.  The  same 
paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Minnesota  has  upward  of  20,000,000  acres  of  territory  sub- 
ject to  fire  of  this  description,  and  her  standing  timber  was  last 
year  estimated  to  be  worth  $100,000,000.  To  defend  this  prop- 
erty the  State  allowed  the  commissioner  to  expend  $21,000. 
Evidently  the  national  Congress  has  no  monopoly  on  short- 
sightedness in  this  field." 

Nor  can  Minnesota  plead  lack  of  adequate  warning.  Sixteen 
years  ago  Hinckley  and  six  other  Minnesota  towns  were  de- 
stroyed by  forest  fires,  with  a  loss  of  half  a  thousand  lives  and 
of  $25,000,000  worth  of  property.  Since  then  General  Andrews, 
dispatches  tell  us,  has  been  tireless  in  reminding  his  State  that 
"  the  way  to  fight  forest  fires  is  to  prevent  them. "  Yet  in  spite 
of  his  warnings  a  wealthy  State,  whose  income  from  corpora- 
tions, mines,  forests  and  public  lands  is  so  great  that  it  recently 
decided  to  abrogate  all  ordinary  direct  taxes,  allowed  its  forest 
ranfe^rs  to  be  recalled,  during  a  dry  period  when  the  danger 
from  fires  was  at  its  height,  because  not  enough  money  had 
been  appropriated  to  pay  them.  A  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  quotes  Minnesota's  Governor,  Adolph  O.  Eberhart,  as 
saying : 

"  Minnesota  has  had  a  ghastly  lesson.  The  loss  of  life  appalls 
one,  while,  as  a  lesson  in  finance,  the  property  loss,  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  in  our  forests,  will  stand  as  a  convincing  argument 
when  the  legislature  meets  next  January. 

"  The  loss  sustained  in  the  present  disaster  is  more  than 
enough  to  have  insured  proper  fire  protection  for  the  entire 
State  of  Minnesota  for  the  next  fifteen  years." 

The  fire  was  finally  checked  by  heavy  rains.     A  vivid  picture 


of  the  flight  from  the  flames  is  given  in  the  following  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  American  from  Warroad,  Minn.  : 

"  Hundreds  of  settlers  and  their  families,  on  horseback,  in 
wagons,  and  on  foot,  have  fled  through  the  woods  of  Northern 
Minnesota  to  the  broad  and  deep  Rainy  River,  which  divides 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  They  have  crossed  it  at  fords, 
by  boats,  by  swimming,  by  any  means  to  reach  Canada  and 
safety. 

"  With  them  have  fled  their  cattle,  and  mingled  with  the 
cattle,  and  even  surrounding  the  settlers  themselves,  have  raced 
hundreds  of  deer,  caribou,  and  moose.  Along  the  Minnesota 
banks  of  the  river  the  settlers,  horses,  and  cattle^ave  dropt, 
exhausted,  side  by  side  with  wolves,  bears,  and  wildcats,  with- 
out a  thought  of  any  danger  except  that  from  the  flames.  The 
terror  of  a  common  enemy  left  no  thought  of  anything  else. 

"  At  times  there  were  scores  of  animals  swimming  across  the 
river.  Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  such  a 
herd  of  wild  animals  passed  before  the  eyes  of  human  refugees, 
but  not  one  of  them  was  shot  or  even  molested. " 

This  moves  The  American  to  moralize  editorially  as  follows: 

"  It  was  marvelous  how  that  touch  of  common  danger  made 
the  whole  little  flaming  world  of  man  and  beast  akin. 

"  If  only  some  flame  of  light  could  sweep  the  minds  of  men 
and  citizens  into  a  comprehension  of  the  common  dangers  that 
menace  government  and  law  and  liberty  and  decency,  they 
might  come  together  in  omnipotent  unity  to  escape  and  subdue 
the  greed  and  avarice  and  lust  that  scorches  the  race." 

No  country  in  the  world,  remarks  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal,  suffers  such  enormous  fire  losses  as  the  United  States, 
"  and  certainly  no  country  suffers  fire  losses  of  any  kind  with 
such  serene  indifference."     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  made  a  compilation  of 
fire  losses  in  1907,  showing  the  per  capita  loss  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  it  was 
$2.50;  in  the  South  Atlantic,  $2.19;  in  the  North  Central, 
$2.37;  in  the  South  Central,  which  includes  Kentucky,  $3.66, 
and  in  the  Western  States,  $2.65.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  no  account  is  taken  of  forest  fires  in  this  computation.  In 
striking  contrast  with  this  annual  per  capita  fire  tax  that  is 
being  paid  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  it  was  shown  that 
in  six  European  countries  the  average  per  capita  fire  loss  was 
33  cents. 

"  If  a  direct  tax  of  such  proportions  were  imposed  on  the 
people  of  this  country  it  would  come  perilously  near  causing  a 
revolution,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  cause  a  season  of  exceed- 
ingly lively  politics.  It  is  high  time  that  the  American  people 
were  finding  out  that  the  protection  of  property  from  fire  is 
one  of  the  country's  paramount  needs." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  hopes  that  this  latest  forest-fire 
horror  will  have  the  effect  of  so  crystallizing  public  sentiment 
for  the  adequate  patrolling  and  protection  of  our  forests  that 
such  calamities  shall  be  made  practically  impossible  in  the 
future.     Says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger : 

"  There  is  probably  no  human  precaution  which  can  be  adopted 
far-reaching  enough  to  prevent  absolutely  the  kindling  and  the 
occasional  spread  of  forest  fires,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  which 
can  be  done  that  is  left  undone  by  both  the  States  and  the  na- 
tion in  the  way  of  preventive  conservation.  This  is  at  least  one 
aspect  of  a  bitterly  controverted  policy  upon  which  there  will 
be  no  disagreement,  namely,  that  something  more  is  needed 
than  is  being  done  at  present  to  meet  such  emergencies  as 
those  which  have  confronted  the  Minnesota  and  other  settlers." 

One  sequel  to  these  fires,  predicts  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
will  be  "  a  warm  time  "  in  Congress.     To  quote : 

"  Forest  fires  pi-omise  to  be  an  issue  in  Congress  this  winter. 
Any  catastrophe  that  takes  such  enormous  toll  of  life  as  that 
reported  from  the  recent  Minnesota  conflagrations,  and  those 
that  occurred  in  the  farther  West,  will  not  be  allowed  to  escape 
the  attention  of  the  country's  lawmakers. 

"  It  is  likely,  too,  that  the  controversy  surrounding  the  thresh- 
ing out  of  the  matter  will  be  as  warm  in  its  way  as  the  fires. 

"  GifFord  Pinchot  charges  that  the  destruction  of  towns,  lives, 
and  forest  lands  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  was  largely  pre- 
ventable. He  declares  that  Congress  has,  for  several  sessions, 
been  asked  for  sufficient  appropriations  to  install  such  forest 
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patrols  and  other  protective  measures  as  would  minimize,  if  not 
prevent,  disastrous  blazes. 

"  Immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  larpre  fires  in  the 
Northwest,  he  asserted  that  these  measures  had  been  system- 
atically defeated  by  a  group  of  Western  statesmen  among 
whom  was  Senator  Heyburn,  of  Idaho — a  rather  unpleasant  im- 
putation, in  view  of  the  aftermath. 

"  Regardless  of  locating  the  responsibility  for  the  recent  fires 
there  is  no  question  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact 
such  measures  as  will  forestall  a  recurrence. 

"  The  tragic  events  of  the  current  autumn  will  not  have  been 
without  benefit  if  they  lead  to  a  sound  forest  policy  backed  up 
by  ample  Congressional  authority." 


THE   DEADLY   SINGLE-TRACK  TROLLEY 
U 


M 


ORE  deadly  than  a  Vanderbilt  Cup-racer"  is  the 
trolley-car  which  forgets  to  take  the  siding,  ex- 
claims one  of  the  many  papers  which  have  been 
aroused  by  recent  accidents  to  protest  against  the  running  of 
the  modern  high-speed  electric  interurban  cars  as  if  they  were 
still  "  street  cars."  Such  a  railroad  must  be  managed  more  like 
a  steam  trunk  line,  declares  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The 
§ingle-track  trolley  where  trains  are  run  at  railroad  speed 
should  be  abolished,  believes  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  for  it  is 
"  an  invitation  to  wholesale  slaughter."  Other  papers  demand 
the  adoption  of  the  block  system  of  signals,  a  more  reliable 
plan  for  giving  orders,  which  should  be  fully  written  out  in 
many  cases,  and  better  management.  For,  says  the  Chicago 
Farmers'  and  Drovers'  Journal,  altho  the  blame  for  the  Staun- 
ton disaster  "  can  be  laid  only  to  the  carelessness  of  the  train- 
men in  disregarding  running  orders,"  yet  the  "  men  higher  up  " 
are  also  at  fault.  "  A  railroad  manager  who  permits  the  diso- 
bedience of  train  orders  at  will  is  a  poor  one  and  a  dangerous 
man  to  have  at  the  head  of  a  rail  system." 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  killing  of  some  forty  people  in  a 
trolley  collision  near  Bluff  ton,  Ind. ,  the  same  thing  happened 
at  Staunton,  111.,  where  28  were  killed  and  as  many  more  in- 
jured. "  Back  of  the  motorman,"  the  Chicago  Tribune  discerns 
the  same  primary  cause  for  the  two  catastrophes — "  operating 
a  single-track  road  without  the  safeguards  which  steam  roads 
have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt. "     It  continues: 

"  In  Indiana  the  electric-cars  dashed  around  a  sharp  curve  at 
full  speed  and  collided.  The  same  thing  happened  in  Illinois. 
On  each  line  there  was  a  death-trap  certain  to  catch  some  pas- 
sengers when  a  motorman  blundered.  It  took  some  time  to 
teach  the  men  in  charge  of  steam-railroads  that  trains  must  not 
be  rushed  over  railroad  crossings  or  across  drawbridges. 
Eighty  deaths  in  two  accidents  ought  to  teach  the  men  who 
operate  electric  lines  something  of  the  perils  of  curves  and  the 
desirability  of  guarding  against  them. 

"  The  block  system  would  have  averted  two  great  disasters. 
As  long  as  cars  are  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  on  single-track 
roads  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  safety  for  passengers  until 
it  shall  have  been  put  out  of  the  power  of  the  motorman  to  do 
irreparable  harm  through  a  moment's  forgetfulness.  The  mind 
of  the  best  trained  motorman  may  stop  working  for  a  minute. " 

In  an  earlier  editorial  The  Tribune  called  for  State  legisla- 
tion compelling  these  lines  to  install  the  safety  appliances  of 
steam  roads.     "In  cities,"  it  points  out, 

"  the  speed  [of  trolley-cars  is  regulated  by  ordinance  and  the 
employees,  as  a  rule,  are  trained  men.  On  the  interurban  lines 
the  speed  is  anything  you  please  and  the  motormen  are  often 
untrained.  The  interurban  electric  is  a  steam  railroad  in  all 
but  name,  except  that  locomotive  engineers  have  been  trained 
to  their  business  and  that  railroads  have  adopted  or  are  adopt- 
ing safety  appliances  unknown  on  the  electric  lines." 

"  Just  as  Americans  were  congratulating  themselves  upon  the 
diminishing  casualty  lists  of  their  steam  railways,"  notes  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  "  the  trolleys  break  into  the 
newspaper  head-lines  to  claim  an  evil  fame  for  dead-lines." 
Further : 


"  In  their  new  role  these  light  electric  trains  are  proving  more 
efficient  than  those  steam-propelled,  for  the  reason,  doubtless, 
that  the  cars  are  more  frail  and  in  case  of  wreck  are  smashed 
like  eggshells,  with  their  unfortunate  occupants;  whereas  the 
older  steam  lines,  taught  by  many  gruesome  experiences,  have 
greatly  strengthened  their  passenger-cars,  and  their  locomo- 
tives, with  the  baggage  and  mail-cars,  as  a  usual  thing  bear  the 
bi-unt  of  the  shock  and  measurably  shelter  the  passenger- 
coaches  behind 

"  The  interurban  electrics  have  come  to  stay.  In  the  more 
thickly  settled  States  their  mileage  steadily  increases  and  their 
business  makes  corresponding  gains.  It  is  certain  therefore 
that  for  the  protection  of  their  patrons  they  must  be  regulated 
quite  as  carefully  as  the  steam  roads  are  supposed  to  be.  If, 
as  the  trunk-line  fatalities  are  diminished,  the  trolley  accidents 
prevent  any  shrinkage  in  the  national  accident  record,  we  are 
not  better  off  than  we    were  before.     The  impressive    trolley 


SOME  ONE    BLUNDERED. 

The  scene  of  the  Bkiffton,  Ind.,  collision,  where  forty  people 
lost  their  lives,  including  practically  every  passenger  on  the  car 
at  the  left. 

tragedies  of  the  very  recent  past  should  be  sufficient  notice  to 
the  legislatures  of  all  States  where  interurban  lines  are  oper- 
ated to  repair  their  laws  and  strengthen  such  regulations  as 
have  proved  futile." 


HOW  THE    RAILROADS    CONTROL  THE 
WATERWAYS 

WHAT  shall  it  profit  a  nation  if  it  spend  $20,000,000  a 
year  to  improve  its  waterways,  if  a  few  railroads  are 
to  have  exclusive  control  of  the  water  frontage  in 
all  the  chief  shipping  centers  ?  This  arraignment  of  the  rail- 
roads for  compelling  Uncle  Sam  to  waste  that  yearly  Rivers'  and 
Harbors'  appropriation  is  made  by  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions Herbert  Knox  Smith,  in  his  recently  published  report  on 
water  transportation  in  the  United  States.  Taking  up  the 
matter  of  terminals,  he  finds,  to  quote  the  New  York  Evening 
Post's  summary,  that  terminals  are  as  important  as  channels, 
that  great  influence  is  exercised  by  railroads  over  water  termi- 
nals, either  through  ownership,  indirect  control,  or  long-term 
leases  of  waterfront  property,  that  there  is  very  little  effective 
linking-up  of  the  rail  and  water  transportation  systems ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  seems  toward  division  and  ad- 
verse action,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  public.  Finally,  there  is  a  striking  lack  of  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  localities  benefited  by 
channel  improvement,  in  marked  contrast  to  those  Continental 
countries  whose  waterways  have  been  most  highly  developed. 

New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, are  the  only  two  important  ports  whose  water  frontage 
is  not  largely  controlled  by  private  interests,  but  is  kept  open, 
under    State  ownership,    for    general   traffic.     In    the   letter 
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ANOTHER    EABTHQUAKE    IN    LISBON. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


WHY    SPAIN    IS   NERVOUS. 


THAT    PERPLEXING    MOMENT. 

When  you  don't  know  whether  or  not  to  follow  your  neighbor's  example. 

— Bradlej'  in  the  Chicago  News. 


accompanying    his     report    to    the     President    Commissioner 
Smith  says : 

"  Private  interests  control  nearly  all  of  our  active  water 
frontage.  Public  control  exists  in  considerable  degree  only  at 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  and  New  York,  and 
is  greatly  modified  at  New  York  by  exclusive  private  leases 
for  long  terms. 

"  Out  of  50  of  our  foremost  ports,  only  two.  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco,  have  practically  complete  public  owner- 
ship and  control  of  their  active  water  frontage ;  eight  have 
a  small  degree  of  control,  and  40  none  at  all.  Out  of  37 
ports  for  which  data  are  available  (excluding  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco),  only  14  have  any  publicly  owned 
wharves  (about  260  such  wharves  in  all,  many  privately 
■controlled  under  long  leases).  Out  of  25  ports  with  availa- 
ble data  (excluding  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco),  only  10 
have  wharves  '  open  '  to  general  traffic  with  a  total  of  only 
49  such  wharves,  the  majority  insignificant  and  antiquated.  Out 
■of  46  such  ports  (excluding  the  same  two  cities),  a  majority  of 
the  active  frontage  is  privately  owned  in  40,  and  in  six  a  small 
amount  is  so  owned.  Out  of  the  50  foremost  ports  above  men- 
tioned, there  are  21  in  which  railroad  ownership  and  occupancy 
cover  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  active  frontage,  and  12  more  be- 
tween 25  and  50  per  cent.     It  is  our  theory  that  the  waterways 


are  public  highways.     In  fact,    their  essential   terminals  are 
largely  under  private  control." 

This  report,  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "  should  help  to 
arouse  the  sadly  infirm  purpose  of  American  business  men  re- 
specting the  great  evils  it  discusses."  Newspaper  comment,  in 
the  main,  applies  the  Commissioner's  words  to  local  conditions, 
and  generally  indorses  his  findings.  The  New  Orleans  Pic- 
ayune makes  them  the  text  for  a  further  indictment  of  the 
alleged  selfishness  of  the  railroads  in  their  dealings  with  the 
cities.    We  read: 

"  The  simple  truth  of  it  all  is  that  railroads  are  interested  ex- 
clusively in  advancing  their  own  interests.  They  care  nothing 
for  a  city,  but  use  it  and  its  facilities  for  all  that  is  possible. 
They  are  at  war  with  the  river  trade  and  lose  no  opportunity  to 
exterminate  it,  which  they  have  done  on  all  the  Western  rivers, 
and  they  hold  the  cities  where  they  have  done  this  under  tyran- 
nical domination.  Such  is  the  fate  of  cities  that  give  up 
everything  to  the  railroads  and  depend  on  them  for  existence. 

"  Railroads  are  the  indispensable  servants  of  trade,  and  should 
be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  as  such,  but  kept  in  their  places. 
Whenever  a  city  becomes  the  servant  of  a  railroad;  and  is 
dominated,  that  city  goes  into  slavery  and  decline." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


A  MAN  "higher  up"  generally  stays  out  of  reach. — Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star. 
The  Vanderbilt  cup  seems  to  be  the  kind  that  inebriates. — Washington 
Times. 

High  food  prices  have  probably  cured  many  a  case  of  indigestion. — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Vice-President  Sherman  is  our  idea  of  the  center  of  gravity. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

The  safest  way  to  get  over  the  Alps  still  seems  to  be  to  go  around  them. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Aa  a  dangerous  sport  automobile  racing  is  not  going  to  give  way  to  aviating 
without  a  struggle. — Chicago  News. 

Insurgent  Republicans,  by  the  way,  appear  to  be  making  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  Portugal. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Chi.na  now  has  its  Senate;  bribery  investigations  may  begin  without 
further  delay. — Springfield  Republican. 

Hardlv  has  the  government  begun  the  laundering  of  paper  money  than 
up  goes  the  price  of  soap. —  Washington  Herald. 

Dr.  Cook  has  told  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  World  that  he  is  in  London. 
Apparently  the  reporter  believes  him. — Boston  Journal. 

An  exchange  says  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  not  the  sort  of  a  man  who 
turns  over  and  goes  to  sleep  again  after  the  alarm  clock  rings.  Well,  ha'-dly. 
He's  the  alarm  clock. — Seattle  Argus. 


Portugal  is  now  a  republic.     So  is  Mexico. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

Guilt  is  always  personal,  especially  in  campaign  speeches. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 

As  between  a  king  in  Europe  and  a  boss  in  America,  the  advantage  seems 
to  be  all  on  this  side. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  are  80,000  people  in  the  United  States  who  don't  care  what  bread 
costs.     They're  in  jail. — Cleveland  Leader. 

The  New  Nationalism  seems  to  have  taken  hold  among  the  Republicans 
of  Lisbon  with  a  vengeance. — Newark  Star. 

John  Hays  Hammond  says  that  Roosevelt's  whisper  is  heard  round  the 
world.     And  when  did  he  whisper? — Boston  Herald. 

"After  Cannonism — What?"  inquires  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Independ 
ent.     Well,  the  insurgents  are  after  it,  for  one  thing. — Chicago  Advance 

As  the  South  is  just  recovering  from  its  encounter  with  the  old  nationalism 
it  will  hardly  care  to  join  violent  issue  with  the  new  nationalism. — Indian- 
apolis Star. 

If  the  right  of  recall  could  only  be  made  to  apply  to  some  other  things 
besides  unsatisfactory  officials,  it  would  save  a  lot  of  embarrassment. — Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  spiritualists  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  "controlled"  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  an  Indian  Chief,  with  assistance  from  Caesar  and  Napoleon. 
Here's  betting  that  they  all  have  their  hands  full. — Saw  Francisco  Chronide. 


■  ■"      "*      "■■ 


FOREIGN        COMMENT 


ANTONIO   ALMEIDA, 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  great 
antimonarchical  debater  of  the 
Cortes. 


AFFON8B   COSTA, 

Minister  of  Justice,  a  fighting 
politician,  who  advised  Manuel  to 
abdicate.  He  was  turned  out  of 
the  Cortes  last  year. 


BERNADINO  MACHADO, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  A 
brilliant  orator  and  the  strongest 
Republican  leader.  Popular  can- 
didate for  president. 


THEOPHILE   BRAGA,     ' 

Poet,  economist,  and  profe.ssor, 
the  darling  of  the  mob,  foe  of  the 
monarchy,  and  temporary  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  Republic. 


LEADERS    OF    THE    PORTUGUESE    REVOLUTION. 


STABILITY   OF   THE   NEW   REPUBLIC 

PEOPLE  are  now  beginning  to  ask  if  Portugal  can  maintain 
a  stable  government  of  a  republican  type.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  in  the  early  seventies  Castelar  and  Serrano 
raised  the  flag  of  republicanism  at  Madrid  and  Spain  discarded 
the  monarchical  constitution.  But  it  ended 
in  the  revival  of  the  old  regime  after  a 
brief  experiment  (1873-75),  and  Alfonso 
XII.  was  throned  in  Madrid  with  all  the 
pomp  of  religious  ceremony  of  old  Catholic 
Castile.  Will  this  same  change  come  in 
Lisbon  ?  The  Lisbon  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Matin  has  been  discussing  this  ques- 
tion with  Mr.  Theophile  Braga,  the  head  of 
the  provisional  government,  who  said : 

"  I  must  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
outside  public  that  the  foundations  of  the 
Portuguese  Republic  of  October  4  are  philo- 
sophically real.  Those  among  us  who  have 
disseminated  republican  ideas  are  profes- 
sors of  learning,  mathematicians,  writers, 
men  of  science,  otherwise  known  as  intel- 
lectuals. The  aim  of  such  men  is  noble  and 
disinterested.  They  wish  to  raise  the  in- 
tellectual and  political  level  of  the  Portu- 
guese people  and  give  them  a  place  among 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Matin  credits 
Mr.  Braga  with  the  most  exalted  intentions, 
but  thinks  he  has  not  quite  reckoned  with 
the  obstacles  that  are  to  be  overcome.  To 
quote  his  words : 

"  The  Republicans  of  Portugal  are  edu- 
cated, enlightened,  and  abreast  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  But  the  same  can  not  be  said 
of  four-fifths  of  their  compatriots,  and 
these  four-fifths  are  by  no  means  a  negli- 
gible quantity.  Mr.  Braga  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  provisional  government, 
thanks  to  the  support  of  the  Army,  or  of 
some  military  dictator,  have  set  themselves 
up  as  a  republic  over  the  people.  But  their 
government  is  republican  only  in  name. 
For  you  can  no  more  erect  a  republic  by 


QUEEN  AMELIE, 

Who  has  seen  her  husband  murdered  and 
her  son  deposed.  She  left  Portugal  swear- 
ing vengeance  on  the  revolutionists,  tho  the 
brother  of  King  Carlos  [says  the  fall  of 
Manuel  was  due  wholly  to  her  fatal  influence 
and  reactionary  advice. 


decree  than  you  can  erect  a  monarchy  by  decree.  A  govern- 
ment, whether  monarchical  or  republican,  if  it  is  to  stand,  must 
be  chosen  by  the  free  will  of  the  whole  people  as  was  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  and  of  France,  and  the  monarchy 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  indeed  in  the  provinces  of 
Portugal  a  mass  of  so-called  republicans  and  indifferents  who 
will  not  grumble  at  the  new  regime.  The  monarchists  are  keep- 
ing quiet  in  the  hope  the  blunders  of  the 
new  rulers  will  give  occasion  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  monarchy." 

The  country  is  quite  calm  and  unexcitefi 
to  the  very  frontier  of  Spain,  writes  thu 
correspondent  of  the  Temps  (Paris),  and 
he  thinks  the  rural  population  is  little  in- 
terested in  the  revolution.  The  military 
air  of  the  capital  might  give  the  impression, 
he  says,  that  an  unimportant  strike  had 
broken  out,  rather  than  national  revolution. 

The  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  nation  i» 
mournfully  dwelt  upon  in  the  Clerical  Croix 
(Paris).  "  For  two  years  the  seven  minis- 
ters who  have  supported  what  is  but  the 
shadow  of  a  monarchy  have  adopted  one  rule 
of  conduct — to  keep  silent  and  dark  about 
the  assassination  of  the  former  King." 
This  writer  is  of  opinion  that  Portugal  is 
really  not  fit  for  self-government.  To  quote 
his  words : 

"  The  mass  of  the  people  is  indifferent  and 
stupid.  They  vote  as  they  are  directed  to 
vote.  The  number  of  illiterates  is  greater 
than  in  Turkey.  On  the  other  side  stands- 
a  group  of  intellectual  theorists,  actuated 
by  the  loftiest  aims  and  ideas  of  the  Oc- 
cident, who  dream  of  things  impossible  in 
Portugal.  .  .  .  Poor  Portugal !  Your  rich 
mines,  your  vast  colonial  and  industrial  op- 
portunities are  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Your  proud  traditions  are  forgotten.  The- 
only  energy  you  show  has  been  directed 
toward  the  undermining  of  the  throne, 
your  last  safeguard,  and  the  hatching  of 
wretched  political  plots  in  secret  societies 
which  are  more  numerous  in  Lisbon  than 
they  are  in  Peking  or  Seoul." 

The  Figaro  (Paris)  says  that  circumstances 
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connected  with  the  assassination  of  Dom  Carlos  led  English 
statesmen  to  foresee  the  present  deposition  of  Manuel,  and 
this  was  evidently  the  reason  why  Princess  Patricia  was  not 
given  in  marriage  to  the  King  of  Portugal. — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SHALL  M.  P.'S  BE   PAID  ? 

THE  SPREAD  of  democratic  sentiment  in  England  is 
shown  in  the  discussion  now  going  on  about  the  reason- 
ableness of  giving  a  salary  to  those  who  are  elected  to 
Parliament.  There  has  been  a  sort  of  half-sentimental  feeling 
of  aristocracy  which  has  put  on  an  artificial  basis  the  question 
of  being  paid  for  serving  the  country  as  parliamentarians  serve 
it.  Nowadays,  when  "  pocket  boroughs  "  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, when  Socialist  and  Labor  leaders  sit  in  Parliament,  peo- 


A   BITTER   PARTING. 

(Some  of  the  big  English  landlords  are  selling  parts  of  their 
estate.  They  plead  the  land  taxes  as  a  reason  for  selling,  but 
the  fact  is  that  agricultural  land  is  not  taxed  and  is  fetching 
big  prices.) 

He  must  part  with  his  land,  with  his  dear  native  dales 

(And  a  very  good  price  they  are  making!) 
But  little  they  think,  those  who  buy  at  the  sales. 
That  the  heart  of  the  landlord  is  breaking. 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 

pie  are  beginning  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  Why 
not  pay  a  man  for  giving  his  time  and  talents  to  his  country  in 
the  House,  as  a  Minister  is  paid  for  holding  office  in  Downing 
Street  ?  Mr.  Balfour,  as  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  is  against 
parliamentary  salaries.  But  the  Conservative  press  is  divided. 
The  Morning  Post,  Standard,  Globe,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Daily 
Mail,  and  Daily  Express  are  for  it.  The  Times,  Spectator, 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  Manchester  Courier  oppose  it.  The  gen- 
eral argument  in  favor  of  the  salary  program  is  well  stated  by 
the  Conservative  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette 
(London)  as  follows : 

"  In  other  walks  of  life  payment  for  services  rendered  does 
not  prevent  him  who  pays  getting  due  return  for  his  money,  or 
him  who  receives  granting  honorable  service.  A  Cabinet  Min- 
ister is  none  the  worse  because  he  draws  large  sums  from  the 
Exchequer ;  nor  does  a  bishop  or  a  parish  priest  underrate  the 
dignity  of  his  position  because  it  carries  with  it  a  salary.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  adventurers  who  would  find  Parliament  more  at- 
tractive if  a  salary  were  attached  to  it.  But  there  are  adven- 
turers who  find  Parliament  attractive  even  without  a  salary. 
Some  few  creep  in.  The  electors  more  generally  have  suffi- 
cient sense  to  discriminate  between  a  candidate  with  laudable 
and  a  candidate  with  nefarious  ambition.  As  for  payment  in- 
creasing the  class  of  professional  politicians  and  carpet-baggers, 
we  fail  to  see  that  a  distant  prospect  of  making  £200  or  £300 
a  year  on  precarious  terms  would  be  rosy  enough  to  raise  up 
any  large  body  of  this  kind." 

The  advantages  of  the  payment  of  members  are  that  the  peo- 
ple, the  demos,  or  the  democratic  spirit  in  England  will  find  a 
fuller  representation : 


"  The  limits  of  representation  would  be  largely  widened.  As 
things  are,  only  a  comparatively  few  representative  people  can 
hope  to  enter  Parliament.  The  rich  are  well  represented  ;  the 
poor  are  not  inadequately  represented,  thanks  to  levies  and 
strict  economies.  That  immense  portion  of  the  middle  class 
which  is  neither  poor  nor  rich,  but  certainly  not  rich  enough  in- 
dividually to  stand  the  racket  of  a  place  in  Parliament,  is  all 
but  unrepresented.  Payment  of  members  would  accommodate 
Labor,  no  doubt,  but  we  should  not  be  very  much  surprized  to 
discover  that  its  larger  result  would  be  to  bring  into  the  service 
of  the  nation  a  number  of  shrewd,  experienced  men  who  are 
now  debarred  from  the  full  exercise  of  their  political  faculties." 

The  London  Times,  however,  thinks  "  it  is  a  mockery  to  pre- 
tend that  the  payment  of  members  throws  the  field  equally  open 
to  all  classes."  A  member's  manifold  electioneering  expenses 
could  not  be  made  much  lighter  out  of  a  salary  of  $1,(XK)  or 
$1,500.  But  why  "  pay  members  for  sitting  in  the  House  when 
men  of  the  highest  ability  can  be  got  for  nothing  ?  "  asks  The 
Outlook  (London).  On  the  other  hand,  declares  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  (London),  the  present  system  "saddles  a  good  many 
constituencies  with  candidates  who  have  no  other  qualification 
than  that  of  money."  The  Liberal  Manchester  Guardian  ap- 
peals to  the  common  law,  and  observes : 

"  Payment  of  members,  so  far  from  being  a  new  or  revolu- 
tionary principle,  was  originally  a  common-law  right.  The 
members  of  the  early  Parliaments  were  all  paid,  and  as  late  as 
1681  Lord  Nottingham  decided  in  favor  of  a  member  for  Har- 
wich who  sued  his  constituents  for  his  wages.  In  1846  Lord 
Campbell  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  common-law  right  still 
survives,  and  that  a  member  could  still  insist  on  the  wages  paid 
by  ancient  custom.  In  taking  payment  for  his  services  the 
modern  Labor  member  is  only  reverting  to  the  older  tradition 
which  was  broken  down  in  comparatively  recent  times  by  can- 
didates who  held  out  as  an  additional  inducement  to  their  con- 
stituents to  elect  them  that  they  were  cheap  and  would  serve 
for  nothing — would,  in  fact,  pay  by  entertainments  and  charity 
subscriptions  for  the  privilege  of  representing  them  in 
Parliament." 


LEGALIZING  STRIKES   IN   FRANCE 


C4 


A' 


RETURN  to  barbarism  "  is  the  way  the  great  Paris 
daily,  the  Jotirnal  des  Debats,  characterizes  the 
cruelty  and  violence  which  have  made  infamous  the 
recent  strikes  in  Europe.  The  principal  occasion  of  this  "  sav- 
agery "  is  the  persecution  of  "renards"  (foxes),  or  "scabs," 
who  come  forward  as  strike-breakers.  The  Petite  Republique 
(Paris)  says  that  the  only  remedy  the  Government  can  employ 
is  to  introduce  the  "obligatory  strike,"  and  before  one  is  de- 
clared obtain  a  vote  from  all  who  belong  to  the  trade  or  factory 
involved,  whether  private  or  governmental,  and  let  the  decision 
to  strike  or  not  to  strike  be  made  obligatory  by  law  on  all  con- 
cerned. The  Petite  Republique  is  a  Socialist  organ,  and  yet  the 
Soleil  (Paris),  which  is  Royalist  as  well  as  Clerical  to  the  point 
of  Ultramontanism,  declares  "  the  Royalist  Soleil  indorses  this 
view  of  the  Socialist  Petite  Republique."  It  then  proceeds  to 
turn  the  weapon  of  its  adversary  against  himself  as  follows : 

"  We  agree  with  this  view  because  in  social  matters  the  Royal- 
ists have  very  broad  ideas.  The  program  of  this  Socialist 
paper  was  indeed  outlined  by  the  Comte  de  Paris  long  before 
the  Republicans  got  hold  of  its  principal  articles,  and  this  leads 
us  to  say  that  if  France  were  still  a  monarchy  instead  of  a  re- 
public, the  whole  of  our  national  legislation  would  long  ago 
have  taken  a  direction  toward  the  harmony  of  the  classes  and 
the  common  good.  .  .  .  The  Republic,  however,  will  prove 
quite  impotent  to  establish  such  social  laws  as  Royalism  favors, 
for  the  Republic,  at  bottom,  is  mere  anarchy." 

In  a  second  article  on  the  subject  of  the  "  obligatory  strike  '' 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  quoted  above,  decides  against  it,  and 
argues : 

"The  project  of  obligatory  striking  would  put  the  working 
class,  as  well  as  the  industries  they  represent,  entirely  at  the 
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AFTER  THE   FATAL  FALL  AT  DOMODOSSOLA. 


THREADING   AN   ALPINE    VALLEY. 


THE    FIRST    AEROPLANE    FLIGHT    OVER    THE    ALPS. 

On  September  23  George  Chavez  flew  the  Simplon  pass  from  Brieg  to  a  point  near  Milan,  where  a  gust  of  wind  overturned  his  tnonoplauQ 

and  brought  him  crashing  to  the  ground,  fatally  hurt.    He  died  four  days  later. 


mercy  of  agitators.  ...  It  would  invariably  end  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  turbulent.  .  .  .  We  would  have  to  go  a  long  way 
off  to  discover  among  civilized  nations  any  such  fantastic 
scheme  projected.  Even  at  the  Antipodes,  we  can  not  find  such 
a  thing,  and  if  New  Zealand  boasts  of  its  obligatory  arbitration 
in  labor  disputes  we  must  remember  that  strikes  are  forbidden 
there  by  law," 

This  paper  is  horrified  by  the  way  the  renards  are  hounded 
and  sometimes  killed  by  the  strikers,  but  says  the  Government 
is  too  weak  to  enforce  existing  laws  or  such  savage  brutalities 
would  never  be  so  persistently  repeated. 

The  question  is  treated  in  a  calm,  clear,  and  scientific  manner 
by  the  eminent  social  economist  and  statistician,  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  in  the  Economiste  Francaise,  the  principal  financial 
organ  of  Paris,  which  naturally  sides  against  the  Socialists. 
He  thinks  the  Socialist  plan  of  a  compulsory  strike  is  utterly 
wrong.  It  would  compel  a  man  who  is  out  of  work  to  refuse 
employment  against  his  will.  It  would  simply  be  a  justification 
of  the  foul  crimes  committed  by  "  Labor-union  Apaches  "  all 
over  the  world.     To  quote  his  words : 

"  The  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  state  of  anarchy  in 
the  labor  world  and  to  protect  society  from  these  labor-union 
Apaches  is  certainly  not  to  be  gained  by  suppressing  individual 
liberty  and  instituting  this  farcical  'obligatory  strike.'  The 
only  remedy  consists  in  compelling  all  labor  organizations  to 
obey  the  laws,  those  *  just  laws  '  on  which  so  many  Radicals 
have  been  descanting  for  years.  If  we  were  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  labor-union  and  individual  liberty  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  passing  sentence,  in  the  interests  of  civil- 


ization and  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  individual,  that  the 
labor-union  must  go.  But  there  is  no  need  at  present  to  pass 
any  such  sentence.  It  is  sufficient  to  revive  in  the  labor-union 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  originally  founded,  and  not  to 
tolerate  for  a  moment  this  trampling  down  of  the  liberty  of  the 
individual,  this  claiming  of  an  omnipotence  with  which  no  union 
has  ever  been  endowed.  "—Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


A  RUSSIAN  ELECTION 

THE  WHOLE  of  Russia  seems  to  have  been  stirred  pro- 
foundly by  the  result  of  a  by-election  in  Odessa  for  a 
single  member  of  the  Duma.  The  result  in  itself  can 
not  of  course  be  of  consequence,  since  one  member  in  the 
Duma  can  have  no  great  effect  one  way  or  another.  But  the 
election  is  significant,  says  the  Liberal  press,  in  showing  to 
what  extremes  of  corruption,  and  even  violence,  the  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  resort  in  order  to  attain  its  desired  ends.  It 
seems  that  this  district  had  heretofore  always  returned  a  Con- 
stitutional Democrat.  This  time  it  elected  a  Rightist,  Baron 
Reno ;  an  astonishing  result  in  this  case  because  the  voters  in 
the  district  are  practically  all  Jews  and  the  Rightist  party  is 
notoriously  anti-Semite.  The  explanation  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Riech  is  that  the  crookedest  methods  were  practised  with 
barefaced  qpenness,  and  coercion  of  every  description  was  ap- 
plied. Voters  were  ejected  from  the  polling-places,  and  the  Jews 
were  actually  threatened  with  the  quarantine  of  their  homes 
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oLVKb   AND    blKIPEo   IN   AFRICA. 


THE    HEARTY-BEAST. 


KERMIT  S    W.\RT-HOG. 


"  Thehartebeest,  according  to  their  custom,  "  He  ran  into  iier  on  liorseback  after  a  sharp 

continually  Jumping  up  on  the  ant-hills  to  get       chase  of  a  mile  or  two,  and  shot  her  from  the 
aclearer  viewof  me."  saddle." 


AFRICAN    TRAIL    GAMES— .\    PICTORIAL    COMMENTARY    ON    MR.    ROOSEVELT'S    GREAT    BOOK.  —Punch  (London). 


and  business  houses  in  case  they 
refused  to  vote  for  Baron  Reno.  As 
for  Baron  Reno,  he  was  merely  a 
fi^rehead,  another  Liberal  paper 
says.  The  real  fight  was  not  be- 
tween him  and  the  Liberal  candi- 
date, but  between  him  and  the 
governmental  head  of  Odessa,  Gen- 
eral Tolmachev.  The  reactionary 
press  is  as  jubilant  as  it  is  sur- 
prized. This  election,  fraudulent 
tho  it  was  —  the  Conservative 
papers  do  not  even  attempt  to 
refute  the  charges — gives  a  sort  of 
moral  sanction  to  the  reactionary 
policy  of  the  Duma.  The  Zem- 
shchina  (St.  Petersburg)  says: 

"  Rejoice,  Russian  people,  over 
Baron  Reno's  victory  in  the  Jew- 
ish revolutionary  nest.  It  is  an 
overwhelming  victory,  even  tho 
unexpected.  Baron  Reno  has  been 
elected  by  a  crushing  majority, 
and  the  sentiment  of  Odessa  is 
evident." 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
Zemshchina  turns  the  tables  with 
regard  to  the  charges  of  corrup- 
tion, and  says : 


THE  PRODIGAL  FATHER  S  RETURN. 

Bill  Taft — "  Say,  if  that's  papa's  notion  of  '  Literary  Calm 
I  wish  he'd  never  come  home." 

• — London  Punch. 


campaign  agitation  from  Westen* 
Europe,  who,  when  called  to  ac- 
count, replied  that  it  is  perfectly 
right  to  do  so — such  people  can. 
not  very  well  find  justification  for 
their  present  outcry  against  the 
methods  used  in  Odessa  in  the  re- 
cent election." 

The  matter  is  of  course  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Duma,  which, 
is  supposed  to  voice  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  any  elections  which 
are  contrary  to  pure  constitutional 
principles  must  be  thrown  out  by 
the  legislators.  In  the  United 
States  and  all  parliamentary 
countries  of  the  world  every  mem- 
ber elected  to  a  representative 
body,  State  or  Federal,  is  subject 
to  the  sentence  of  the  body  of 
which  he  has  been  made  a  member 
as  to  the  validity  of  his  right  to- 
occupy  a  seat  in  it,  and  the  Birz- 
hevye  Viedomosti  is  certain  that 
the  Duma  will  declare  Baron 
Reno's  election  illegal,  while  the 
Sovremmenoye  Slovo  (St.  Peters- 
burg), a  Liberal  paper,  says: 


AS    LONDON    SEES    HIM 


"The    first    ballot    showed    the 
people  of  Odessa  that  this  time  they  had  an  honest  vote,  that 
one  and  the  same  Judas  was  not  permitted  to  vote  twice." 

And  the  Russkoye  Znamya  (St.  Petersburg),  another 
extremely  reactionary  paper,  writes : 

"  The  victory  of  the  Right  shows  that  our  people  are  in  favor 
of  the  unselfish  activity  of  our  administration  and  municipal 
government,  which  cooperate  in  brotherly  fashion  to  bring  the 
city  of  Odessa  into  a  condition  of  normal  health  and  to  eradicate 
the  plague." 

The  Rossiya  (St.  Petersburg),  the  official  organ  of  the  Russian 
Government,  justifies  the  campaign  methods  in  Odessa  thus : 

"  The  Constitutional  Democrats  complain  about  the  elections ! 
People  whose  idea  of  elections  is  that  they  need  stop  at  nothing 
in  order  to  achieve  success,  people  who  from  the  very  first  time 
we  had  an  election  in  Russia  introduced  the  worst  elements  of 


"  On  investigating  the  Odessa 
election  the  Duma  will  have  a 
chance  to  see  the  picture  of  the 
ness  campaign  in  all  its  naked- 
and  monstrosity.  It  will  be  impossible  for  it  to  close  its 
eyes.  The  question  is  not  whether  Baron  Reno  or  another 
man  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Duma.  We  are  now  con- 
fronted with  a  new  danger.  The  people's  right  of  suffrage, 
insignificant  as  it  is  already,  is  threatened  with  further  cur- 
tailment. For  the  first  time  will  such  Old  Turkish  methods- 
and  machinations  be  revealed  to  the  Duma ;  and  the  Duma,  by 
its  decision,  must  once  for  all  put  an  end  to  the  Odessa  prac- 
tises, so  that  such  political  maneuvers  and  flimflamming  shall! 
not  become    the  custom   in    Russian    political    campaigns." 

Here  we  see  an  indication  of  Russia's  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  popular  power  and  independence.  The  bureaucracy  has  met 
with  practical  rebellion  in  the  Liberal  press— the  most  signifi- 
cant sign  for  the  future  of  the  country  which  has  appeared 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  Duma.— Translations  vfuuie  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


TO  TELL  HOW  LONG  LIFE  WILL   LAST 


A" 


^*  A  MAN  is  as  old  as  his  arteries,"  say  the  physicians, 
and  they  take  this  into  account  in  examining  his 
physical  condition.  What  they  can  not  tell,  how- 
ever, is  what  is  to  happen  to  him  in  the  immediate  future.  Is 
there  a  long  or  a  short  life  before  him?  Will  he  live  a  month 
or  twenty  years  ?  This  is  an  affair  not  of  the  arteries,  but  of 
the  ductless  glands,  such  as  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  thyroid, 
and  the  adrenals,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Arnold  Loraud,  of  Carls- 
bad, whose  book  entitled  "  Old  Age  Deferred  "  has  just  been 
translated  into  English  by  the  author  (Philadelphia,  1910).  In 
his  chapter  on  "  How  to  Determine  the  Probable  Duration  of 
Life,"  Dr.  Loraud  says: 

"All  vital  phenomena  are  under  the  influence  of  the  internal 
secretions  of  the  ductless  glands,  which  govern  every  organ  of 
our  bodies.  Therefore  everything  depends  upon  finding  out  the 
condition  of  these  glands.  ...  By  such  examination  ...  we 
are  not  only  able  to  forecast  the  approximate  length  of  life, 
but  we  are  able  to  judge  a  patient's  power  to  withstand  disease 
•when  we  are  called  to  his  bedside.  If  we  find  the  ductless 
glands  of  such  a  patient  (especially  the  thyroid  and  adrenals, 
kidneys,  and  liver)  in  good  working  order,  we  can  predict  a 
successful  and  rapid  termination  to  the  malady." 

Old  age,  according  to  the  writer's  theory,  which  he  advances 
and  defends  with  skill  all  through  his  book,  is  really  due  to  de- 
generation of  some  or  all  of  these  glands,  and  it  may  even  be 
artificially  brought  on  by  treatment  of  them.     To  quote  again : 

"  The  symptoms  of  old  age  may  appear  in  quite  young  persons 
after  changes  in  the  ductless  glands.  .  .  .  These  glands  influ- 
ence the  condition  of  the  tissues,  and  our  external  appearance, 
our  immunity  from  infections  and  intoxications,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  our  nervous  system  and  mind.  .  .  .  These  wonderful 
glands  influence  the  length  of  our  life  and  our  prospects  of  a 
green  old  age,  and  thus  it  is  evident  that  these  glands  are  in 
close  relation  with  the  origin  of  old  age." 

Degeneration  of  the  glands  may  be  due  to  various  causes. 
Dr.  Loraud  tells  us.  The  excessive  use  of  alcohol  or  tobacco 
may  hasten  it;  so  may  overwork,  especially  without  exercise. 
This  is  the  trouble  with  Americans,  the  author  asserts.  As  he 
says: 

"  We  see  the  best  illustration  of  this  fact  in  American  busi- 
ness men.  There  are  no  men  in  any  country  who  do  such  an 
amount  of  work,  and  at  the  same  time  take  so  little  recreation 
or  exercise.  They  sit  in  their  offices  till  dusk,  with  a  few  min- 
Tites'  interval  for  a  hasty  meal,  consisting  mainly  of  meat  that 
has  often  been  kept  in  cold  storage  for  a  long  time,  after  which 
business  goes  on  again,  at  high  pressure,  until  the  evening. 
Then,  instead  of  walking  home  and  taking  exercise,  they  take 
a  car  or  carriage  to  their  house  or  club,  and  pass  the  evening 
in  smoking  and  drinking,  sometimes  to  excess.  Day  after  day 
the  same  killing  of  body  and  nerves  goes  on  till  these  people 
look  old  long  before  fifty,  if,  indeed,  they  reach  that  age. 
Arteriosclerosis,  diabetes,  gout,  and  obesity  find  many  victims 
among  such  men.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  thousands  of 
these  splendid  people,  full  of  genius  and  talent,  could  be  saved 
for  their  native  country  if  only  they  had  been  taught  in  their 
youth  the  most  elementary  rules  of  hygienics.  What  joy  does 
money  afford  without  health  ? 

"  Some  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  producing  old  age 
are  frequent  mental  emotions,  especially  sorrow  and  grief. 

"  It  is  a  common  fact  that  after  such  emotions  people  soon 
look  older.  To  mention  an  example,  there  is  positive  evidence 
that  young  persons,  after  a  mental  shock,  have  become  gray 
in  a  single  night,  thus  developing  abruptly  one  of  the  most 
"typical  symptoms  of  old  age. 

"  That  mental  emotions,  especially  anger,  grief,  sorrow, 
fright,  anxiety,  etc.,  are  very  harmful  to  glands  with  an  inter- 
nal secetion,  is  shown  by  a  series  of  clinical  observations. 
Sajousi  has  in  fact  termed  sensorium  commune,  i.e.,  the  center 


which  receives  all  shocks,  the  governing  center  of  the  ductless 
glands,  located  in  the  pituitary  body. 

"  With  mental  emotion  there  is  often  disturbance  of  a  func- 
tion, interference  with  which  is  very  liable  to  hasten  the  onset 
of  old  age,  and  this  is  sleep." 

Dr.  Loraud  summarizes  his  theory  briefly  thus : 

"  The  symptoms  of  old  age  are  the  result  of  breakdown  of  the 
tissues  and  organs  which,  owing  to  shrinking  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels, are  insufficiently  supplied  with  blood,  and,  owing  to  the 
disappearance  of  nervous  elements,  are  devoid  of  proper  nervous 
control. 

"  Degeneration  of  the  ductless  glands  and  of  the  organs  and 
tissues  can  not  be  simultaneous,  for  the  latter  are  under  the 
control  of  the  former.  These  glands  govern  the  processes  of 
metabolism  and  nutrition  of  the  tissues  and  by  their  incessant 
antitoxic  action  protect  the  organism  from  the  numerous  poi- 
sonous products,  be  they  of  exogenous  origin,  introduced  with 
air  or  food,  or  endogenous,  formed  as  waste  products  during 
vital  processes.  After  degeneration  of  these  glands  the  proc- 
esses of  metabolism  in  the  tissues  are  diminished,  and  there  is 
an  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  at  the  expense  of  more  highly 
differentiated  structures. 

"  The  fact  that  the  changes  in  the  tissues  are  secondary  and 
take  place  only  after  primary  changes  in  the  ductless  glands,  is 
best  proved  by  the  circumstances  that  they  can  be  produced, 
either  experimentally  by  the  extirpation  of  certain  of  the  duct- 
less glands,  or  spontaneously  by  the  degeneration  of  these 
glands  in  disease 

"  It  is  evident  from  the  above  considerations  that  all  hygienic 
errors,  be  they  errors  of  diet  or  any  kind  of  excess,  will  bring 
about  their  own  punishment ;  and  that  premature  old  age,  or  a 
shortened  life,  will  be  the  result.  In  fact,  it  is  mainly  our 
own  fault  if  we  become  senile  at  sixty  or  seventy,  and  die 
before  ninety  or  a  hundred 

"  Not  only  old  age,  but  the  majority  of  diseases,  are  due  to 
our  own  fault  in  undermining  our  natural  immunity  against 
infections,  and  subjecting  our  various  organs  to  unreasonable 
overwork  and  exertion.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  worst  slave- 
driver  of  olden  days  subjected  his  slaves  to  such  treatment  as 
we  do  our  own  organs,  and  especially  our  nerves.  At  last  they 
must  rebel,  and  disease,  with  early  death  or  premature  old  age, 
will  be  the  result. 

"  It  is  literally  true,  as  the  German  proverb  says :  '  Jeder  ist 
seines  Gliickes  Schmied  '  (every  man  is  the  locksmith  of  his 
own  happiness),  and  as  a  variation  on  this  we  would  say: 
'  E\^ery  man  is  the  guardian  of  his  own  health.'  " 


FELLING  TREES  WITH  WIRE— A  method  of  felling  tre«s 
with  no  other  tools  than  a  taut  wire  and  a  motor  has  been  de- 
vised by  a  clever  German  inventor.  The  use  of  a  wire  heated 
by  an  electric  current,  to  burn  its  way  through  the  tree,  we  are 
reminded  by  a  writer  in  Cosm,os  (Paris,  September  17)  has  long 
been  known.  The  Berlin  inventor,  Hugo  Gautke,  has  simplified 
this  process  by  causing  the  wire  to  become  incandescent  through 
the  work  that  it  does  itself.     We  read : 

"  This  result  is  obtained  in  his  system  by  the  friction  of  a 
steel  wire  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which,  ex- 
perience has  shown,  may  traverse  a  trunk  20  inches  thick  in 
six  minutes.  The  wire,  which  is  given  an  excessively  rapid 
to-and-fro  motion  by  an  electric  motor,  becomes  heated  by  the 
friction  to  a  temperature  high  enough  to  burn  the  wood  and 
penetrate  it  rapidly.  The  result  is  a  neater  cut  than  that  made 
with  a  saw.  The  wire  severs  the  largest  trunks  without  the 
necessity  of  opening  the  cut  with  wedges  and  the  tree  may  be 
cut  at  any  desired  place,  even  below  the  ground,  so  that  no  pro- 
truding stump  is  left.  The  electric  current  may  be  brought  to 
the  place  from  a  distant  station.  Such  a  station  may  be  estab- 
lished at  the  border  of  the  forest ;  a  gasoline  motor  of  10  horse- 
power and  a  dynamo  are  all  that  is  needed.  By  this  means,  the 
huge  trees  that  are  met  with  in  tropical  forests,  whose  diam- 
eters often  exceed  ten  feet, may  be  felled  by  a  single  executioner. 

"  The  method  has,  in  all  cases,  the  immense  advantage  that 
it  prevents  the  loss  of  wood  that  results  from  the  use  of  the 
ax.  "—Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest 
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FEAR   DISSECTED 

'HEN  a  man  is  really  afraid,  he  doesn't  stop  to  ana- 
lyze his  state  of  mind,  and  when  he  is  calm  enough 
to  examine  it,  the  fear  is  no  longer  there,  so  there 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  dissecting  this  particular  feeling. 
A  French  writer,  Mr.  Fernande  Mazarde,  has  tried  to  settle  the 
question  by  going  around  and  asking  numerous  authorities  in 
psychology  about  it,  and  he  publishes  the  results  of  his  inquiry 
in  the  Paris  Revue.  Such  an  in- 
quiry should  be  very  useful  in 
determining  at  any  time  whether 
a  man  is  really  afraid.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  article  he  can 
decide  the  question  and  perhaps 
save  his  legs  considerable  un- 
necessary exertion.  The  Medi- 
cal Times  (New  York,  October) 
gives  an  editorial  abstract  of 
Mr.  Mazarde's  article,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"  The  pithiest  observation 
which  Mazarde  contributes  to 
the  discussion  is  that  of  Marshal 
Ney — the  Bravest  of  the  Brave  : 
'  A  coward  is  he  who  boasts  that 
he  never  was  afraid. ' 

"  Professor  Ballet  well  defines 
fear  as  the  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger— such  as  one  experiences  at 
night  in  the  darkness  in  a 
deserted  and  oppressively  lonely 
region.  Sometimes  fear  is  in- 
stinctive ;  sometimes  it  is  rea- 
soned out,  as  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  impending  peril. 
Most  of  the  phobias,  in  our 
opinion,  are  instinctive,  which 
means  that  sweet  reasonable- 
ness plays  no  essential  part  in 
them  .  .  .  [but]  fear  is  not  al- 
ways instinctive ;  it  is  often- 
times the  result  of  a  situation 
well  reasoned  out.  Fear  of  this 
kind  implies  a  consciousness  or 
expectation  of  danger  and  the 
inability,  either  psychic  or 
physical,  to  face  it. 

"  The  physical  aspect  of  fear 
is  basic  in  many   cases.     Some 

men  are  afraid  at  one  time ;  and  not  at  all  at  others — and  this 
largely  by  reason  of  the  physical  condition  at  the  time  of  con- 
fronting the  object  of  dread.  All  military  men  know  about  the 
'  two-o'clock-in-the-morning  courage  ' ;  this  means  that  if  a  sol- 
dier is  courageous  at  that  hour,  when  all  the  vital  physical 
forces  are  at  their  lowest  ebb,  such  a  soldier  is  indeed  an  unu- 
sual man.  Napoleon  surely  sensed  this  fact,  with  his  wonderful 
military  intuition,  when  he  declared  that  an  army  fights  on  its 
ventre  (anglice  stomach)  ;  that  is,  men  well  fed  have  courage, 
while  those  who  are  starved  are  easily  frightened.  Such  is 
the  rule,  tho  history  affords  many  a  glorious  example  to  the 
contrary,  as  among  our  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge. 

"  M.  Alfred  Mezieres,  of  the  French  Academy,  considers  that 
fear  is  caused  by  some  unexpected  danger— and  such  certainly 
is  oftentimes  the  case.  The  inexplicable  is  likely  to  inspire 
fear ;  but  immediately  the  inexplicable  is  confronted  and  ana- 
lyzed, it  generally  loses  its  terrors.  When  Mezieres  was  under 
fire  he  was  not  afraid,  '  because  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  be 
fired  at. '  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  dreadfully  frightened  when, 
while  riding  on  an  Arab  steed  in  a  forest,  he  suddenly  found 
/  .limself  in  front  of  an  express  train  which  had  been  hidden  by 
trees 

"  Fear,  after  all,  is  the  individual's  reaction  in  the  presence 
of  an  untoward  and  antipathetic  environment;  its  essence  is  of 
self-preservation  ;  it  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  protection  against 
destruction  or  death.  It  is  by  no  means  always  a  ridiculous 
malady;  nor  is  its  manifestation  always  puerile." 


METEORITES  AND    VULCAN-WORSHIP 
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BRITAIN  S   L.\RGEST  SUBMARINE 

Equipped  with  a  wireless  outfit.     See  article  on  opposite  page 


HAT  the  well-known  Homeric  legend  of  the  fall  of  the 
god  Hephaestus  or  Vulcan  from  heaven  arose  from  the 
observation  of  a  meteorite  in  remot  antiquity,  is  sug- 
gested in  a  letter  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  September  10)  by  Adolphe 
J.  Reinach.  He  communicates  to  this  paper  an  account  of 
a  curious  meteor  observed  by  himself  and  Charles  Picard  in 
July  last  on  the  Greek  island  of  Lemnos,  where  the  two  French 

archeologists  were  engaged  in 
exploration.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  fabled  fall  of  the 
fire-god  took  place,  after  a 
downward  trip  of  several  days, 
on  this  same  island,  and  the 
coincidence  suggests  to  Mr. 
Reinach  that  the  fall  of  a 
meteor  on  Lemnos  is  an  event  of 
more  interest  to  the  archeolo- 
gist  than  to  the  meteorologist. 
He  introduces  his  theory  with 
this  fine  example  of  an  involved 
sentence : 

"  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  from  Hephaestia  on  the 
north,  the  probable  center  of 
the  worship  of  Hephaestus,  to 
Kaminia  on  the  south  (where 
was  found  the  famous  Pre-hel- 
lenic  inscription  attributed  to 
theThraco-Phrygian  aborigines) 
when  we  have  Kokkino  (which 
owes  its  name  to  the  red  soil, 
the  famous  Lemnian  earth, 
which  is  collected  above,  on  the 
flanks  of  the  range  identified  by 
some  with  the  Moschylos  that 
bore  the  sacred  fire  of  He- 
phaestus) and  when  we  bend 
toward  this  chain  of  trachytic 
heights  which  nins  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kastrovouno,  with  its 
underground  chapel  in  which 
some  recognize  the  Lemnian 
Labyrinth,  to  Mont  de  Romano, 
where  still  is  quarried  black 
stone  of  carbonized  aspect — in 
the  midst  of  this  country  where 
there  is  no  verdure,  except  in 
the  marshes  that  are  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  bays  and  tend  to  fill  them,  do 
we  not  find  all  the  elements  that  may  explain  the  origin 
of  the  worship  of  the  fire-god,  even  in  the  absence  of  all 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  present  epoch — arid,  burnt  soil, 
rocks  of  charred  appearance,  the  red  earth  of  Moschylos— 
is  not  this  the  environment  in  which  such  a  worship  should 
naturally  develop  ?  " 

Having  made  this  point  perfectly  clear,  he  goes  on  to  elabo- 
rate it  as  follows : 

"  It  is  sufficient  to  suppose  that  an  issue  of  hydrogen  carbid 
in  some  crevice  maintained  there  a  perpetual  flame.  Around 
this  fire  issuing  from  the  earth,  the  cult  of  Hephaestus  would 
become  fixt.  But  why  should  it  be  believed  that  the  god  of  fire 
had  fallen  from  the  sky  on  the  island  ?  De  Launay  has  rejected, 
I  believe  with  good  reason,  the  idea  that  Hephaestus  was  a  per- 
sonification of  the  lightning.  He  represents  earthly,  not  celes- 
tial fire ;  and  besides,  there  are  in  Lemnos  no  high  mountains 
where  the  frequency  of  thunder-storms  might  have  developed 
the  cult  of  a  lightning  god.  But  may  there  not  have  been  ob- 
served, in  very  remote  antiquity,  the  fall  of  a  brilliant 
meteor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  crack  whence  the  sacred 
fire  was  issuing  ?  And  must  we  not  search  for  the  origin 
of  the  well-known  Homeric  legend  in  the  interpretation 
by  primitive  men  of  a  phenomenon  similar  to  that  which  we 
ourselves  have  just  observed  ?  " — Translation  made  for  Thb 
Literary  Digest. 
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WIRELESS  ON   A  SUBMARINE 

THE  LARGEST  submarine  in  the  British  Navy,  known 
as  "  Dl,"  has  recently  been  equipped  with  a  wireless- 
telegraph  plant  which  can  be  Used  when  the  vessel's 
hull  is  entirely  submerged,  leaving  above  the  water  [only  a 
slender  mast  supporting  the  aerial  wires  or  antennae  of  the 
wireless  installation.  Says  a  writer  in  Engineering  (London, 
September  23)  : 

".Experiments  have  recently  been  successfully  carried  out 
with  this  vessel  in  Torbay,  the  cruiser  Bonaventure  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  communication  with  the  Dl  when  sub- 
merged. The  Dl  replied  from  below  the  surface.  The  instal- 
lation'was  tested  when  the  submarine  was  submerged  to  a  depth 
just  sufficient  to  keep  above  water  the  periscope,  which  is 
seen  half-way  up  the  mast  in  the  illustration.  The  possibili- 
ties of  such  a  development  are  considerable,  as  not  only  could 
the  actions  of  submarines  be  directed  by  these  means  from 
larger  vessels,  but  a  flotilla  of  submarines  will  be  able  to  use 
the  system  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  among  themselves 
when  submerged,  their  value  in  naval  warfare  being  thus 
considerably  improved." 

A  brief  note  in  The  Electrical  Revieiv  and  Western  Electri- 
cian (Chicago,  October  8)  indicates,  however,  that  the  success 
of  the  plan  is  only  partial.     It  says: 

"  A  good  deal  of  secrecy  has  been  associated  with  the  British 
naval  experiments  which  are  being  conducted  with  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  whose  purpose  is  to  establish  communication 
between  submarines  and  the  parent  ship.  At  first  the  experi- 
ments promised  to  be  hopeless.     However,  results  have  now 


vented  by  a  scientist,  Christopher  Wirth,  and  the  manufacturer, 
Christopher  Beck.  The  apparatus  for  sending  the  electrical 
waves  is  placed  on  the  bridge  of  a  light-house,  and  the  ship 
obeys  the  signals,  and  replies  by  gun-shots  or  bells.     Ships  di- 


LIG-HTHOUSE    EQUIPPED    WITH   WIRELESS. 

To  direct  the  crew  of  a  submarine  below  tlie  surface,  or  wliisper  to 
a  craft  with  no  crew  at  all. 

been  secured  which  have  convinced  the  authorities  that  even- 
tually success  will  be  obtained.  As  a  fact  communication  has 
been  established,  tho  of  a  rather  fitful  character." 

At  the  same  time  news  comes  from  Germany  of  the  invention 
of  an  apparatus  for  steering  a  ship  from  the  shore  by  wireless 
communication,  so  that  no  crew  is  needed.     One  account  says : 

"This  apparatus,  which  is  simple  in  its  nature,  has  been  in- 


A    .smi'    WITIIUIT    A    t'KEW. 

The  new  German  craft  that  obeys  the  wireless. 
"  With  far-heard  whisper  o'er  the  sea, 
Off  shot  the  specter-bark." 
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rected  in  this  way  may  be  used  to  block  channels  or  harbors 
or  approach  the  ships  of  an  enemy  without  the  risk  of  a  single 
human  life.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  direct  air-ships  in  the 
same  manner." 


MENTAL  STRAIN  OF  PHYSICAL  WORK 

IT  IS  a  popular  belief  that  while  mental  work  may  tire 
the  bodily  organism,  physical  work  has  no  such  effect  on 
the  mind,  and  may  even  rest  it.  This,  we  are  told  by  The 
Medical  Record  (New  York,  October  1),  must  be  accepted  with 
modification,  for  evep  those  who  literally  earn  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  are  not  exempt  from  brain  travail.  It 
goes  on  to  say : 

"  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  .  .  .  points  out  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  precise  line  between  mental  and  man- 
ual work.  Physiologically  all  work  is  brain  work.  All  fatigue 
is  really  brain  fatigue.  In  other  words,  all  labor  is  skilled 
labor,  tho  in  greatly  varying  degrees.  The  navvy  with  his  pick 
and  shovel  has  to  use  skill ;  so  does  the  docker,  loading  or  un- 
loading barrels,  cases,  and  bales.  There  are  men  who  are  so 
constantly  engaged  in  carrying  out  one  little  process  that  they 
do  the  work  instinctively,  almost  automatically.  The  exercise 
of  their  skill  requires  little  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  watchmaker  or  the  engineer  has  to  keep  his 
mind  continually  on  his  work,  and  altho  he  must  use  his  hands 
all  the  time,  his  brain  is  being  exerted  more  than  his  body. 
Many  indoor  trades  requiring  skill  need  the  employment  of 
brains  rather  than  the  physical  force.  But  even  the  horny- 
handed  son  of  toil,  as  the  Italian  who  digs,  and  delves,  and 
blasts,  and  the  countryman  who  toils  on  the  land,  in  these  days 
of  machinery  must  use  a  good  deal  of  intelligent,  as  well  as 
expend  much  bodily,  energy." 

In  fact,  as  much  mental  power  may  be  used  by  the  man  who 
works  with  his  hands  as  by  the  one  whose  work  is  supposedly 
"  intellectual,"  and  neither  one  will  be  hurt  by  it  if  he  avoids 
worry : 

"  The  professional  man  or  the  business  man  is  generally 
brought  up  and  educated  for  his  work  and  thus  his  brains  are 
trained,  while  the  uneducated  individual  has,  so  to  speak,  to 
work  his  brains  more,  in  that  they  are  untrained.  Whether  it 
be  work  of  brain  or  hand,  so  long  as  it  is  not  carried  to  excess 
it  is  healthy. 

"  No  healthy  man  has  ever  been  killed  by  hard  work,  within 
reasonable  limits,   of  any  kind.     More  have   rusted  to  death 
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than  have  been  worn  out.  The  work  which  kills  at  the 
present  time  is  the  abuse  of  work,  the  rush  and  strain  of 
modern  conditions,  and,  above  all,  worry,  the  curse  of  modern 
times. 

"  The  person  who  works  at  hard  manual  labor  has  several 
advantages.  As  a  rule,  he  labors  in  the  open  air,  and  provided 
that  he  earns  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  family  in  com- 
fort he  is  free  from  worry  and  he  is  free  from  responsibility 
which  usually  brings  worry  in  its  train.  Nevertheless,  the 
brain  worker  must  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that 
he  possesses  a  monopoly  of  mental  exertion. " 


THE  SMOKING  AUTO 

THE  FAMILIAR  injunction  "  no  smoking !  "  is  now  to 
be  extended  to  the  public  streets  in  New  York,  in  appli- 
cation to  the  odoriferous  automobile.  The  smoke-filter, 
invented  in  France  and  described  recently  in  these  columns, 
has  apparently  not  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Says  Engineer- 
ing News  (New  York,  October  6)  in  an  editorial  on  the 
subject: 

"  An  automobile  emitting,  as  it  passes,  a  cloud  of  disagree- 
able smoke  is  a  familiar  sight  to  any  city  dweller.  In  New 
York  City  this  nuisance  has  been  recently  prohibited  by  the 
Board  of  Health  in  an  amendment  to  the  Sanitary  Code.  But 
it  appears  that  little  if  any  relief  has  resulted.  In  fact,  an 
appeal  which  has  just  been  made  to  the  health  commission  by  a 
committee  of  the  National  Highways  Protective  Society  has 
brought  out  the  information  that  in  the  three  months  elapsed 
since  the  amendment  went  into  force,  not  a  single  conviction, 
nor  even  an  arrest,  has  been  made  on  the  strength  of  it.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  alleged  fact  that  there  has  been  in  this  city 
no  noticeable  diminution  in  the  density  and  frequency  of  smoke 
from  automobiles. 

"  In  the  gasoline  engine,  which  supplies  the  motive  power 
of  by  far  the  majority  of  automobiles  in  present  use,  the  emis- 
sion of  smoke  results  from  the  combustion  of  lubricating  oil  in 
the  cylinder.  This  burning  of  lubricating  oil  is  not  an  essential 
feature  of  the  regular  operation,  and  in  fact  it  has  a  somewhat 
deleterious  effect  on  the  engine.  It  is,  however,  a  thing  not 
always  to  be  easily  avoided,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  compar- 
atively new  engine,  which  may  require  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  lubrication  until  its  first  stiffness  has  been  softened 
by  wear. 

"  There  are,  fortunately,  mechanical  considerations,  such 
as  the  waste  of  oil  and  the  fouling  of  piston-rings  and  spark- 
plugs with  soot,  which  make  the  prevention  of  smoke  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  automobile  owner.  For  this  reason,  the  percent- 
age of  automobiles  that  emit  objectionable  quantities  of  smoke 
is  small. 

"  Just  what  relation  automobile  smoke  has  to  the  public  health 
and  why  its  regulation  should  be  delegated  to  the  health  author- 
ities we  leave  to  our  readers." 


PURE  RADIUM  AT  LAST— The  announcement  is  made  that 
Madame  Curie  and  M.  Debierne  reported  on  September  5  to 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Science  that  they  had  at  last  succeeded 
in  obtaining  metallic  radium.  What  has  been  called  "  radium  " 
ever  since  its  discovery  is  not  the  pure  metal  but  some  one  of 
its  salts,  generally  the  bromid.  Says  The  Lancet  (London), 
commenting  on  the  news : 

"  It  is  interesting  to  record  that  it  is  a  little  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  (1807)  when  a  similar  announcement  was  made  in 
regard  to  the  isolation  of  the  two  now  familiar  metals,  potas- 
sium and  sodium,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  apparently  Madame 
Curie  and  her  colleague  have  isolated  radium  by  the  same 
agency,  namely,  electricity.  They  prepared  an  amalgam  of 
mercury  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  radium  salt.  The  resulting 
amalgam  was  next  placed  in  a  quartz  tube  and  distilled  in  hy- 
drogen under  pressure  and  high  temperature.  The  mercury 
was  then  found  to  have  left  a  thin  coating  of  brilliant  metal 
behind  which  proved  to  be  radium.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
metal  acts  with  great  energy ;  it  decomposes  water,  oxidizes 
rapidly  in  air,  is  attracted  by  iron  as  tho  by  some  magnetic 
property,  and  bums  paper  when  placed  in  contact  with  it.  Radi- 
um is  thus  no  longer  a  hypothetical  metal." 


A   BRITISH   FLYING-SCHOOL 

A  PRACTICAL  school  of  aviation  is  to  be  founded  by  the 
Aerial  League  of  the  British  Empire  in  memory  of 
^  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  who  lost  his  life  recently  in  an  avi- 
ation test.  In  a  circular  issued  by  the  secretary  it  is  pointed 
out  that  while  such  schools  exist  abroad,  there  are  few  oppor- 
tunities in  England  where  students  may  attend  laboratory 
classes ;  also  that  there  are  no  facilities,  except  for  the  rich, 
for  learning  the  construction  and  handling  of  flying-machines 
or  for  testing  selected  designs  of  inventors.  Says  a  writer  in 
Nature  (London,  September   8)  : 

"  A  subcommittee  of  the  league  has  been  at  work  for  some 
time  past  upon  the  project,  and  their  proposals  (which  have 
been  approved  by  the  executive  committee)  are  as  follows: 
(1)  The  primary  aim  of  the  school  is  to  provide  training  in 
aeroplane  manufacture  and  flight  and  to  obtain  a  class  of  men 
grounded  in  the  whole  subject  from  beginning  to  end,  the  in- 
struction to  include  such  laboratory  and  theoretical  work  as 
funds  and  the  gifts  of  apparatus  may  permit.  The  proposed 
laboratory  to  be  situated  centrally  in  London,  to  be  open  for 
the  use  of  students  from  various  technical  institutions  already 
providing  elementary  classes  in  the  theory  of  flight,  and  also 
for  public  demonstrations  in  order  to  spread  interest.  (2)  The 
school  of  aviation  to  be  situated  as  near  London  as  possible,  and 
to  be  open  to  men  wBp  Jiave  undergone  courses  of  training  in 
great  engineering  schools,  competent  Engineers,  and  mechanics. 
(3)  The  attention  and  the  practical  work  of  students  to  be 
chiefly  directed  to  securing  machines  offering  greater  trust- 
worthiness and  stability,  lower  power  and  fuel  consumption, 
diminished  capital  cost  and  expense  of  maintenance,  and  a 
higher  factor  of  safety  than  the  apparatus  now  used  mostly 
in  sporting  contests.  (4)  In  order  that  an  early  start  may  be 
made,  two  machines  should  be  bought  at  once.  Students  them- 
selves to  build  all  further  machines,  and  also  those  of  selected 
inventors  whose  ideas  are  judged  to  be  worthy  of  construction 
and  practical  trial.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  novel  ma- 
chines can  be  built  and  tested  at  very  low  cost,  and  students,, 
inventors,  and  instructors  will  alike  benefit  by  the  experience 
and  analysis  of  results  obtained.  (5)  Funds  to  be  administered 
by  an  independent  committee  cf  management,  including  prac- 
tical men  of  science  and  education  experts." 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  school  is  $6,500,  and  that  of  its 
running  for  the  first  year  $6,000;  and  the  league  "  solicits  the. 
generous  and  prompt  support  of  all  sympathizers." 


AN  UMBRELLA  PLANTATION— This  does  not  refer  to  the- 
ornamental  shade-tree  called  in  the  South  the  "umbrella-tree," 
but  to  the  cultivation  of  young  trees  for  the  special  purpose  of 
using  them  as  umbrella  and  parasol  handles.  This,  we  are  told 
in  Cosmos  (Paris,  September  17),  is  carried  on  in  France  with 
much  care  and  skill : 

"  Near  Paris,  between  Versailles  and  Mantes-la-Jolie,  at 
Maule,  there  is  an  industry  as  odd  as  it  is  little  known.  It 
flourishes  in  only  two  countries  of  the  world — here  and  in 
Austria,  near  Vienna.  This  industry  is  the  cultivation  of  um- 
brella-handles, canes,  parasol-handles,  alpen-stocks,  etc.,  and 
in  this  small  and  charming  locality  nearly  200  hectares  of  land 
are  devoted  to  this  curious  culture. 

"  Young  trees  are  planted — ash,  oaks,  chestnuts,  etc.  At 
the  end  of  some  time,  about  a  year,  these  are  cut  at  the  base 
in  order  to  provoke  the  formation  of  several  stems.  Frequently 
these  are  deprived  of  their  buds,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  lower 
branches  that  would  form  knots  and  there  is  left  only  a  tuft  of 
leaves  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  At  the  beginning  of  spring  these 
stems  are  forced  to  submit  to  veritable  surgical  operations, 
performed  with  special  instruments,  pincers  and  rowels,  con- 
sisting in  cutting  the  bark  and  engraving  thereon  varied  de- 
signs—Grecian  or  spiral  borders,  etc. — which  later  will  be  found 
cut  in  the  wood,  after  the  removal  of  its  outer  coating. 

"  At  the  end  of  several  years,  generally  three,  these  young 
trees  are  cut  down.  Each  stem  is  stript  of  all  branches  and 
after  being  thoroughly  sun-dried  is  subjected  to  a  steam  bath. 
Then  workmen,  with  great  skill,  strip  off  the  bark,  after  which 
the  cane  is  cut  to  the  desired  length  and  the  handle  is  curved  to- 
taste.     Sometimes  certain  stems  are  bent  before  the  tree  is  cut,. 
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to  form  rinff-shaped  handles,  etc.  To  this  end,  several  small 
branches  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  these  are  fastened  together. 
In  time  these  become  grafted  to  the  principal  stem  and  form 
handles  of  the  desired  shape." 


A   POWER-HOUSE  ON    WHEELS 

i^LMOST  ever  since  the  invention  of  practical  electric 
/-\  motors,  propositions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
-^  ^  to  install  a  miniature  power-plant  on  an  electric  loco- 
motive and  run  the  locomotive  with  the  electric  current,  thus 
making  its  operation  independent  of  electric  feeders  and  con- 
ductors. It  has  been  continually 
pointed  out  by  critics  that  to 
transform  energy  from  the 
mechanical  to  the  electric  form 
and  then  back  again  to  the 
mechanical  involves  a  waste, 
and  that  unless  it  is  possible  to 
apply  the  power  more  economi- 
cally to  the  wheels  in  the 
electric  form,  these  successive 
transformations  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  It  has  been  argued  on 
the  other  side  that  this  economy 
actually  exists,  and  what  has 
been  named  an  "  electric-turbo 
locomotive,"  using  this  princi- 
ple, has  just  been  built  in  Scot- 
land, and  has  had  preliminary 
trials  on  the  Caledonian  and 
North  British  railways.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  it  will 

live  simply  as  a  freak,  like  its  predecessors,  or  establish  a 
•claim  to  usefulness.  We  quote  the  following  description  from 
Hallway  and  Locomotive  Engineering   (New  York,  October)  : 

"  This  long,  strange-looking  locomotive,  with  smoke-stack  in 
the  rear,  cooler  pipes  in  front,  and  the  locomotive  engineer  and 
fireman  in  between,  has  just  made  its  appearance  in  Glasgow, 
and  has  attracted  wide-spread  attention  in  railway  circles.  The 
steam  is  produced  in  its  boiler,  but  instead  of  turning  the  dri- 
ving wheels,  it  works  a  turbine  which  drives  a  dynamo,  thus 
generating  electricity  for  actuating  the  motors.  The  nominal 
power  of  the  engine  is  equal  to  about  1,000  horse-power.  The 
locomotive  not  being  dependent  on  live  rail  nor  wires  can  travel 
over  any  railway.  It  has  been  called  the  electric- turbo 
locomotive. 

"  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  in  his  presidential  address  to 
the  Glasgow  Engineering  Society,  thus  describes  the  steam- 
turbine  electric  machine,  which  is  otherwise  spoken  of  as  the 
Reid-Ramsay  locomotive.  Steam  is  generated  in  a  boiler  of  the 
ordinary  locomotive  type,  which  is  fitted  with  a  superheater, 
coal  and  water  being  carried  in  side  bunkers  and  tanks. 
Steam  from  the  boiler  is  led  to  a  turbine  of  the  impulse  type, 
running  at  a  speed  of  3,000  revolutions  per  minute,  to  which  is 
directly  coupled  a  continuous-current  variable  voltage  dynamo. 
This  dynamo  supplies  current  and  pressures  varying  from  200 
to  600  volts  to  four  series-wound  traction  motors,  the  armatures 
of  which  are  on  the  four  main  or  driving  axles  of  the  locomo- 
tive. The  exhaust  steam  from  the  turbine  is  condensed  and 
eventually  flows  into  the  hot  well  carried  on  the  engine. 

"  As  the  steam-turbine  requires  no  internal  lubrication,  the 
water  of  condensation  is  free  from  oil,  and  can  be  drawn  from 
the  hot  well  and  forced  into  the  boiler  as  required.  The  water 
evaporated  by  the  boiler  is  therefore  returned  again  to  the 
boiler,  and  is  practically  simply  the  vehicle  used  in  the  cycle  of 
change  v/here  the  energy  in  the  coal  is  made  to  do  the  work  of 
turning  the  wheels  and  so  moving  the  engine  and  train. 

"  The  condensation  of  the  exhaust  steam  deprives  the  loco- 
motive of  the  blast  which  stimulates  the  fire  in  ordinary  loco- 
motives. The  forced  draft  is  in  this  case  provided  by  the  use 
of  a  small  turbine-driven  fan.  This  fan  is  placed  within  the 
cooler  which  produces  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  electric  gener- 
ators. The  Ian,  therefore,  draws  cold  air  into  the  cooler  and 
•delivers  warm  air  to  the  fire. 


"  The  whole  locomotive  is  mounted  on  a  strong  underframe 
and  is  carried  on  two  8-wheeled  compound  trucks,  so  built  as 
to  curve  easily.  The  machine  is  intended  for  express  passenger 
main-line  work,  and  is  really  a  traveling  electric  power-house 
on  wheels. 

"  In  concluding  this  description  of  the  novel  locomotive,  we 
may  quote  Mr.  Reid  where  he  says,  '  Most  of  the  component 
parts  of  this  steam-turbine  electric  locomotive  have  already 
proved  themselves  effective  and  efficient  in  other  applications, 
and  the  novelty  lies  in  the  combination  of  the  different  ele- 
ments of  which  the  locomotive  is  composed.  It  is  only  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  substitute  an  electric  for  a  steam-loco- 
motive that  we  realize  at  what  a  very  moderate  first  cost  the 
steam-locomotive  can  now  be  produced  in  up-to-date  establish- 
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ments  with  modern  machinery  and  scientific  organization  in 
comparison  with  any  arrangement  involving  the  use  of  expensive 
electrical  apparatus. '  " 


TO  SHAVE  OR  NOT  TO  SHAVE— That  is  the  question, 
according  to  American  Medicine  (New  York),  which  calls  it 
"  the  newest  hygienic  puzzle."  Medical  writers  have  held  that 
the  beard  is  likely  to  shelter  bacteria,  and  some  say  the  bearded 
man  is  more  subject  to  colds  for  this  reason,  but  the  editor  of 
American  Medicine  declares  that  "  before  advising  men  to 
shave,  we  would  like  to  be  convinced  that  it  really  has  a  bene- 
ficial result."     Further: 

"  We  would  like  to  suggest  that  some  one  find  out  why  beards 
were  evolved  at  all  if  not  for  some  beneficial  purpose  which 
women  did  not  need.  It  is  often  said  that  sexual  selection  ac- 
counted for  the  matter,  a  beard  in  some  way  being  more  at- 
tractive to  primitive  women,  and  the  possessors  of  bunches  of 
hair  had  increased  chances  of  securing  mates,  and  that  the 
beard  may  have  had  no  other  use  or  may  even  have  been  as 
burdensome  as  the  enormous  feathers  of  birds  of  paradise. 
Nevertheless  mating  generally  takes  place  before  the  beard 
makes  its  appearance,  and  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
physiological  reasons  for  its  evolution. 

"  The  purpose  of  the  beard  has  some  relation  to  a  benefit  in 
fighting  and  hunting  which  were  about  the  only  things  man  did 
at  the  time  his  face  became  differentiated  from  woman's. 
Whatever  the  benefit,  woman  in  her  more  protected  environ- 
ment did  not  need  it  or  was  even  harmed  by  a  beard,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  modern  men  who  do  not  hunt  or  fight  and  who 
are  housed  something  like  women,  are  as  well  off  without 
beards  or  even  better  off.  This  much  seems  to  be  safe  reason- 
ing until  we  can  find  why  Nature  surrounded  our  mouths  with 
bunches  of  hair  to  become  smeared  with  everything  we  eat. 
For  outdoor  workers  we  would  like  to  reserve  judgment  until 
the  physiologists  tell  us  why  beards  were  evolved.  This  should 
not  be  a  severe  task,  for  the  cause  must  have  been  potent  to 
have  made  such  a  vast  difference  between  the  sexes.  It  is  gen- 
erally assumed  that  beards  are  still  protective  in  some  way  and 
we  would  not  like  to  accuse  Nature  of  foolishness  until  we  have 
the  proofs,  for  we  have  never  yet  found  her  a  fool. " 


PORTUGAL'S  ATTACK  ON  THE  CHURCH 

THE  WHOLESALE  expulsion  of  monks  and  nuns  from 
Portugal  and  the  sacking- of  religious  houses  by  the  mob 
show  that   there  is  a  religious  side  to  the  revolution. 
The  Republicans  are  in  control  of  the  wires  and  the  news  is  of 
a  fragmentary  character,  so  that  our  papers  are  commenting 
on  this  phase  of  the  overturn  with  consider- 
able reserve,  but  we  are  told  that  the  revo- 
lutionists make  a  distinction  between  the  re- 
lig-ious  orders  and  the  secular  priests.     The 
priests    are   unmolested.     In    the  Barcelona 
riots,  where    this  same  line  was  drawn,  the 
press  attributed  the  mob's  hatred  to  the  fact 
that  the  orders  carried  on  various  industries, 
exempt  from  tax,    so  that  the  dislike  arose 
from  economic  rather  than  religious'motives, 
and    in    Portugal    Church   and  Crown   were 
so  closely  allied-  that   the  one   could  hardly 
be  hit  and  the  other  missed.     What  the  real 
religious  feeling  of  the  people  is,  when  eco- 
nomics   and   politics    are  eliminated,   there- 
fore, has  not  been  clearly  told.    One  of  the 
first  acts  of   the  revolutionary  government 
-was   the   imprisonment  of   Cardinal   Joseph 
Sebastian  Netto,    Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  who 
shared  the  sentence  of  expulsion   with    the 
monks    and   nuns.     A   better  feeling  super- 
vened,   however,  and  he  was    released.  Dr. 
Costa,    the   Minister  of  Justice,   explaining, 
according  to  reports,    that  "  the  real  object 
of    the   arrest  was   to  protect  the  Cardinal 
from    possible   outrage."    The   Jesuit  order 
especially  suffers  from  popular  odium  because 
of  its  participation  in  the  firing  during  the 
heated   time   of   the   revolt.     One   side    de- 
clares the  Jesuits  fired  first,  the  other  says  they  fired  in  self- 
defense.     The  situation  described  by  a  dispatch   to  the  New 
York  Sun  is  this : 

"  Popular  feeling  against  the  Church  is  very  strong  in  Lisbon. 
The  Government  opposes  excesses  and  says  it  will  prevent  them, 
but  Quelhaes  has  been  the  scene  of  shameful  vandalism  by  a 
mob.  The  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  trouble  there,  cabled 
yesterday,  are  conflicting. 

**  The  throwing  of  bombs  by  Jesuits  is  as  vehemently  denied 
on  one  side  as  it  is  asserted  on  the  other.  Sympathizers  with 
the  Jesuits  say  the  mob  attacked  the  Jesuits  without  the  least 
provocation,  but  they  admit  that  the  Jesuits  fired  rifles  in  self- 
defense.  Whoever  was  initially  to  blame,  the  seizure  of  the 
convent  by  the  mob  was  followed  by  disgraceful  barbarism, 
which  was  not  checked  by  the  authorities. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mob's  object  was  plunder,  and 
in  the  search  for  treasure  the  rioters  smashed,  tore,  and  gener- 
ally destroyed  almost  everything  of  value  within  the  building. 

"  Sacred  images,  altar-vessels,  priceless  volumes,  illuminated 
missals,  gorgeous  vestments  were  smashed  or  torn  and  tram- 
pled upon  with  senseless  fury,  while  everything  that  was  re- 
garded as  worth  stealing  was  looted.  Disgusting  acts  of 
ribaldry  and  defilement  were  also  committed  by  the  mob. 

"  It  was  a  brutal  expression  of  the  popular  hatred  of  the 
priesthood,  especially  the  Jesuits,  which  was  the  animating 
cause  of  the  revolution  far  more  than  hostility  to  the  monarchy. 
A  similar  orgy  was  enacted  at  the  Trinas  Convent.  Apart  from 
these  scenes,  however,  the  self-control  of  the  people  has  been 
exemplary  and  the  city  is  entirely  orderly." 

In  a  dispatch  from  Rome  to  the  New  York  Tribune  the  Vati- 
can is  reported  as  discrediting  the  culpability  of  the  Jesuit 
order.    This  is  how  the  Vatican  puts  it: 


CARDINAL    N'ETTO, 

The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  who,  witli 
tlie  religious  orders  of  Portugal,  was 
ordered  expelled  by  the  Provisional 
Government. 


"  With  reference  to  the  Jesuits  and  other  ecclesiastics  throw- 
ing bombs  and  other  explosives  without  provocation,  the  Vati- 
can appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people  of  any  country 
as  to  the  improbability  of  such  occurrences.  The  Vatican 
points  out  that  it  very  likely  was  a  repetition  of  whathappened 
in  Barcelona  in  1909,  that  the  mob  must  have  attacked  the 
religious  houses,  the  inmates  defending  themselves." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
state  of  things  seen  in  Portugal  and  that  ex- 
isting across  the  border  in  Spain : 

"  That  is  to  say,  a  people  unquestionably 
Catholic  in  their  preferences,  and  seemingly 
among  the  most  obedient  sons  of  the  Church, 
had  conceived  a  violent  antagonism  to  the 
political  activities  and  pretensions  of  the 
Clerical  party.  And  hostility  has  been  di- 
rected with  special  intensity  against  the  re- 
ligious orders.  Hence  it  is  not  surprizing 
that  they  have  had  to  suffer  in  the  downfall 
of  a  Catholic  dynasty,  yet  it  is  pathetic  to 
find  that  men  and  women  vowed  to  a  relig- 
ious life  and  dedicated  to  works  of  charity 
and  beneficence  should  have  so  completely 
failed  to  endear  themselves  to  the  people. 
Into  the  reasons  we  can  not  now  go,  but  the 
result  is  certainly  tragic. 

"  Dispatches  from  Rome  represent  the 
Pope  as  greatly  distrest  over  the  revolution 
in  Portugal.  It  is  not  that  the  Holy  See 
stands  for  monarchy,  or  for  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  opposed  to  another,  but  that  the 
outbursts  of  the  Portuguese  people  against 
the  Church,  with  the  haste  of  the  new  regime 
to  proceed  in  a  pronouncedly  anticlerical 
spirit,  are  causes  of  great  disquiet  at  the 
Vatican. 

"  That  a  cardinal  and  a  bishop  should 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  Portugal, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  religious 
orders,  must  cause  Pope  Pius  both  grief  and 
alarm.  Whereto  will  this  thing  grow  ?  May 
not  the  anticlerical  movement  press  on  to 
new  attacks  in  Spain  and  even  in  Italy  ?  " 

The  New  York  Sun  calls  this  attack  upon  the  religious  orders 
"  stupid  violence  "  and  observes  that  "  while  the  regulation  of 
the  religious  orders  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  may 
be  a  pressing  need  for  a  reformed  Portugal,  the  methods  of 
pillaging  churches  and  monasteries,  by  expelling  high  dignitar- 
ies and  of  employing  violence  on  priests  and  nuns,  will  hardly 
commend  themselves  to  foreign  lookers-on,  nor,  we  fancy,  to 
enlightened  Portuguese."    It  adds: 

"  The  provisional  Government  should  see  that  the  new  Repub- 
lic is  secure  by  obtaining  the  adhesion  of  the  country,  the 
Army,  and  the  Navy  before  using  force  on  any  class  of  oppo- 
nents. If  it  allows  the  mob  to  have  its  will  in  the  streets  of  Lis- 
bon it  invites  the  immediate  intervention  of  foreign  Powers, 
and  should  know  that  a  couple  of  modern  cruisers  will  be 
enough  to  blow  up  the  whole  Portuguese  Navy  and  to  restore 
order  in  Lisbon. 

"  The  danger  of  such  a  course  must  be  plain  to  Senor  Braga 
and  the  other  professors  who  have  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  disorder  is  doubtless  against  their  wishes ;  it  indi- 
cates that  they  do  not  control  the  police  and  the  Army  and  that 
the  Lisbon  rabble  is  becoming  aware  of  their  powerlessness. 
It  is  not  by  brave  proclamations  alone  that  a  republic  is  estab- 
lished. The  men  who  assumed  power  must  show  that  they  can 
use  it.  If  street  rioting  is  unchecked  in  Lisbon  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  avoid  injuring  the  property  of  foreigners,  and  Por- 
tugal is  too  weak  and  too  near  to  hope  to  have  the  impunity  of 
Venezuela  in  flaunting  the  nations  of  Europe.  Unless  the  Re- 
public '  makes  good  '  very  soon,  it  will  be  wiped  out  as  quickly 
as  the  monarchy  was  and  practical  Portuguese  will  be  called  on 
to  decide  what  they  mean  to  do  with  their  country." 
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ST.    PATRICK'S  CONSECRATED 

NOT  SO  spectacular  as  the  recent  conKress  at  Montreal, 
but  still  more  brilliant  than  any  previous  Rathering  of 
Catholics  in  the  United  States,  was  the  recent  conse- 
cration of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York.  "Never 
before,"  asserts  the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal,  "  have  three 
princes  of  the  Church  taken  part  simulta- 
neously in  any  religious  cei-emony  performed 
on  the  soil  of  the  United  States."  The  con- 
secration ceremony  "  furnished  the  occasion 
for  the  memorable  meeting  of  three  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church."  They 
are  thus  appraised : 

"  Cardinal  Vannutelli,  in  his  character  of 
the  Pope's  Legate,  takes  precedence  of  all 
ecclesiastics,  including  cardinals.  When  he 
attended  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in  London 
in  the  same  capacity,  he  was  the  first  Papal 
Legate  to  set  foot  on  English  soil  since  the 
time  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  who  went  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  as  the 
Pope's  representative  to  preside  over  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  annulment  of  the  marriage 
of  Henry.  The  refusal  of  Cardinal  Campeg- 
gio to  share  the  views  of  the  founder  of 
English  Protestantism  on  the  nature  of  mari- 
tal relations  led  to  consequences  known  of 
all  men. 

"  Almost  four  hundred  years  intervened 
before  another  Papal  Legate,  in  the  person 
of  Cardinal  Vannutelli,  was  seen  in  the 
British  capital.  His  participation  in  the 
consecration  of  the  greatest  of  American 
cathedrals  imparted  a  special  character  to 
the  ceremony,  in  so  far  as  it  made  the  Holy 
Father  himself,  through  his  representative, 
a  participant. 

"  Significant  too  was  the  presence  of  the 
only  Irish  member  of  the  Sacred  College.  It  was  eminently 
fitting  that  the  successor  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  See  of  Armagh 
should  take  part  in  the  consecration  of  the  greatest  of  Cathe- 
drals in  the  New  World  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
of  Ireland,  and  which  speaks  so  eloquently  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  spiritual  children  of  St.  Patrick  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  the  cause  of  the  faith  they  received  from  the  great 
Apostle. 

"  In  Cardinal   Gibbons  was  represented  the  entire  Catholic 


Church  of  America  that  shared  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York  over  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  Cath- 
olics who  for  more  than  half  a  century  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  their  beloved  Cathedral,  in  which  they  took  so  much 
pride,  would  be  completed  and  consecrated  for  all  time  to  the 
service  of  God." 

The  Cathedral   was  dedicated  on  May  25,  1879,  by  the  late 
Cardinal   McCloskey,   but  its    consecration,    by   a   law  of  the 


THE    PAPAL    DELEGATE,    CARDINAL    VANNUTELLI. 
Through  him   the  Pope   became  a  participant   in  the  consecration  ceremonies  at  St.   Patrick's 


Cathedral,  New  York.     Tlie  Legate  is  six  feet,  five  incites  tall. 

Church,  was  delayed  until  it  was  freed  of  debt. 
Neivs  (New  York)  carries  on  the  story : 


The  Catholic 


CARDINAL    LOGUE,   PRIMATE    OF    IRELAND. 


The  succe.ssor  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  See  of  Armagh,  he  is  the  only  Irish  member  of  the  Sacred 
College.     He  is  here  marching  in  the  procession  of  the  consecration  ceremonies. 


"  Thirty-one  years  have  elapsed  and  in  those  three  decades 
what  a  marvelous  religious  development  has  been  witnessed  in 
this  archdiocese  alone,  let  the  religious  pageants  of  which  the 
Cathedral  has  this  week  been  the  scene  bear  testimony.  It 
used  to  be  a  taunt  of  those  hostile  to  the  Church  that  the  proud 
Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue  was  '  built  by  the  pennies  of  the 
poor.'  Catholics  gloried  in  the  implied  re- 
proach. As  Archbishop  Ryan,  who  referred 
to  this  accusation  in  his  sermon  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Cathedral,  rejoined,  '  We 
accept  the  imagined  reproach  as  an  honor, 
and  we  ask  in  turn  where  in  this  great  city 
hath  the  thousands  of  bondholders  erected  a 
temple  like  this  temple,  built  up  and  adorned 
by  "  the  pennies  of  the  poor "  ?  Fearless 
and  alone,  it  stands  above  all  churches  here, 
as  the  faith  which  inspired  its  erection  is 
superior  to  all  creeds.  It  shows  what  poverty 
with  faith  can  do,  and  that  the  Church  has 

the  mark  of  Christ  upon  it. ' 

"  The  poor  are  indeed  with  us,  numerously,, 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  ai-e  blest  only 
with  moderate  means,  but  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  population  as  a  whole  in  wealth  and 
infiuence  has  been  prodigious.  Thank  God, 
prosperity  has  not  spoiled  the  descendants  of 
the  heroic  Catholics  who  made  such  sacrifices 
for  God  and  religion.  His  Grace,  the  present 
zealous  and  beloved  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
knows  well  the  temper  of  his  clergy  and  peo- 
ple. His  heart's  desire  has  been  to  see  the 
Cathedral  free  of  debt  and  consecrated.  It 
was  a  mighty  undertaking,  but  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's behest  it  has  been  done.  Within  a 
few  months  $800,000  has  been  contributed  to 
free  St.  Patrick's  from  the  last  vestige  of  its 
indebtedness. " 
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JOHN  S.   HUYLER 


THE  WORLD  at  large  which  knows  the  word  "  Huyler  " 
may  never  have  appreciated  its  best  meaning,  its  asso- 
ciation with  a  life  of  Christian  philanthropy.  That  life, 
just  closed,  was  busied  as  much  with  good  deeds  as  with  ma- 
king sweets.     John  S.  Huyler,  says  the  editor  of  The  Christian 

Advocate  (New  York),  "had 
the  rare  faculty  of  giving 
himself  with  his  gift ;  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  mailing  a 
check,  but  his  heartfelt 
words  exprest  his  genuine 
sympathy."'  "He  will  ever 
be  remembered, "  says  Chan- 
cellor Day,  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, in  Zion's  Herald 
(Boston),  "  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  the  great  laymen 
given  to  the  Church  and  the 
world  by  New  York  Method- 
ism."    He  adds: 

"  He  combined  strength 
and  gentleness,  constancy 
and  diffidence,  self-deprecia- 
tion and  faith — a  beautiful, 
simple,  firm  faith  in  Christ 
as  his  Savior  and  the  Savior 
of  the  most  abandoned  and 
outcast.  And  his  work  was 
mostly  with  such  unfortu- 
nates as  sought  the  Jerry 
McAuley  Mission  and  the 
JOHN  s.  HuvLER,  mlsslou  iu  the  Bowery.     His 

A  philanthropist  who  gave  himself  gifts  for  such  work  were 
along  with  his  gift.  munificent.     His  private  sec- 

retary  told  me  a  few  years 

ago    that  in  one  year    17,000  men    and  women  had  passed  his 

desk  seeking  aid    from    Mr.    Huyler,    and   few  of  them  left 

■without  it." 

His  interests  in  religion  and  educational  work  were  wide- 
spread and  considerable,  but  the  characteristic  of  his  life  was 
liis  personal  devotion.  This  reminiscence  is  printed  by  the  Rev. 
John  B.  Devins  in  the  New  York  Observer : 

"  My  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Huyler  was  at  the  Water  Street 
Mission  several  years  ago.  It  was  on  a  Thursday  night  when 
the  Mission  is  crowded  with  men  who  wish  to  hear  the  gospel, 
and  also  get  the  coffee  and  sandwiches  which  Mr.  Huyler  pro- 
T^ided  for  many  years.  After  the  writer  had  spoken  a  poor  fel- 
low shambled  up  to  the  penitent  form,  when  the  invitation  was 
given  by  Mr.  Hadley.  '  Brother  Huyler,  just  speak  to  that 
man,'  said  the  leader,  and  sitting  beside  this  prodigal,  the  mer- 
chant prince,  his  hand  on  the  dirty  shoulder  of  the  outcast, 
talked  with  him  in  a  tone  of  great  tenderness,  scarcely  audible 
to  a  third  person.  Mr.  Huyler  pleaded  with  him  to  give  up  his 
life  of  sin,  and  finally  the  two  men  kneeled  in  prayer,  the  arm 
of  the  man  of  God  over  the  shoulder  of  the  one  '  coming  home.' 
Then  followed  a  few  broken  petitions  from  the  one  who  had  ap- 
parently wasted  his  substance.  When  the  two  arose  their  faces 
-were  both  aglow ;  they  had  truly,  both  of  them,  been  with 
Jesus 

"  Ringing  up  Hadley  Hall,  in  the  Bowery,  or  Water  Street 
Mission  on  a  cold  night,  Mr.  Huyler  would  say :  '  Are  there  any 
boys  around  there  who  haven't  got  a  place  to  sleep  ?  If  there 
are  just  put  them  up  somewhere  and  see  that  they  have  a  good 
breakfast  and  send  the  bill  to  me.'  He  never  said:  '  Feed  and 
shelter  those  who  have  made  a  profession  to-night.'  It  was: 
'  Take  care  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  a  bed  and  a  breakfast. ' 
His  representatives  did  that  and  then  took  care  that  these  ben- 
eficiaries of  his  bounty  were  invited  to  hear  the  gospel  which 
he  loved  and  lived." 

Most  interesting  of  the  tributes  that  the  papers  have  printed 
since  his  death  is  perhaps  this  signed  "  one  of  his  saleswomen  " 
and  sent  to  the  New  York  Times  : 


"  Apropos  of  the  death  of  John  S.  Huyler,  I  would  like  to  tell 
of  a  few  of  the  manifold  kindnesses  and  thoughtfulness  of  the 
great  and  good  man  to  his  employees. 

"  He  was  never  too  busy  to  have  a  cheerful  '  Good-morning  ' 
and  a  kind  and  encouraging  word  for  the  humblest  of  his  peo- 
ple. He  extended  this  thoughtfulness  even  to  the  sending  of 
his  saleswomen  to  the  best  chiropodists  to  ease  and  treat  their 
aching  feet  at  his  own  expense.  It  was  his  custom  to  give  his 
girls  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  two  or  three  shirtwaists 
(which  means  a  lot  to  a  working  girl),  two  weeks'  vacation 
with  pay  every  year,  a  turkey  at  Thanksgiving  time,  and  at 
Christmas  a  week's  salary  and  a  two-pound  box  of  candy. 

"  He  offered  to  all  membership  in  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  privilege  of  taking  up  music  or  any 
other  course  they  desired,  free  of  charge  or  expense  to  them. 

"  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  deeds  of  this  godlike  man,  and 
there  are  no  more  sincere  mourners  to-day  than  his  old 
employees. " 


ICY  GRANDEUR  OF  BRITISH  BISHOPS 

THE  PALACE  and  the  lordly  title  are  too  much  even  for 
an  English  bishop,  and  his  character  is  apt  to  suffer  un- 
der the  strain,  so  we  are  told  by  an  American  clergy- 
man who  lived  six  years  in  England,  "  acting  under  special 
license  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  As  an  observer 
of  English  bishops,  this  clergyman,  the  Rev.  G.  Monroe  Royce, 
was  imprest  with  "  the  austere  aloofness  "  of  this  functionary 
and  "  the  air  of  legality  which  enveloped  him."  "  It  took  me 
some  time,"  he  says  in  The  Independent  (October  6),  "to  real- 
ize that  a  lawyer — and  his  fee — always  stood  between  me  and 
my  father  in  God  and  that  in  very  fact  I  was  dealing  almost 
exclusively  with  a  lawyer."     He  goes  on: 

"  I  at  first  supposed  that  the  bishop's  secretary  was  a  clergy- 
man— as  he  invariably  is  in  America — and  I  made  the  mistake, 
more  than  once,  of  addressing  him  as  the  Reverend.  Such  a 
thing  as  seeing  a  bishop  face  to  face,  or  of  getting  one  friendly 
word  of  greeting  from  him  by  tongue  or  pen,  I  soon  learned 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  utter  coldness  of  the  thing 
nearly  froze  me  to  death  during  my  first  winter.  .  .  .  That  they 
possess  human  sympathy  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  episcopal 
dignity  I  have  no  doubt,  but  they  are  so  hedged  about  with 
lordships  and  palaces  that  the  man  and  the  Christian  minister 
are  often  lost  in  the  grand  official.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
take  a  successful  schoolmaster  out  of  his  schoolroom,  or  a 
learned  professor  out  of  his  chair,  put  him  in  a  palace  and  dub 
him  '  My  lord.'  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  turns  his  head  and 
spoils  his  character." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Royce  "  usually  found  that  when  a 
bishop  is  a  man  of  good  birth  he  is  also  a  man  of  good  manners 
and  simple  habits — always  amiable  and  usually  friendly  dis- 
posed to  the  stranger  within  his  gates."     Further; 

"  I  may,  perhaps,  without  meaning  to  be  invidious,  give  two 
examples  of  what  I  am  trying  to  suggest.  One  of  these  ex- 
amples I  take  from  the  Midlands,  the  other  from  the  south  of 
England.  A  clergyman  of  the  very  highest  scholarship  and  of 
hardly  less  high  birth  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  a  diocese 
with  a  country  palace  attached.  He  accepted  the  diocese,  but 
declined  the  palace,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  a  very  modest 
dwelling,  where  I  had  the  honor  of  visiting  him.  His  diocese 
was  divided  not  long  after  he  became  bishop,  and  he  voluntarily 
removed  from  the  old  see  city— the  site  of  one  of  the  great 
cathedrals  of  England— to  make  his  home  in  a  huge,  dirty, 
smoky  manufacturing  town.  An  almost  exactly  parallel  thing 
happened,  about  the  same  time,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Lon- 
don, where  another  bishop,  of  similar  birth  and  scholarship, 
left  a  palace  and  a  cathedral,  to  live  in  the  midst  of  squalor  and 
poverty.  How  much  easier  it  is,  apart  from  every  other  con- 
sideration, to  have  relations  with  a  bishop  who  is  not  fenced 
about  and  shielded  from  the  vulgar  view  by  the  high  walls  of 
a  sequestered  palace.  This  is  not  mere  theorizing,  and  I  point 
to  the  two  bishops  just  mentioned  as  object-lessons  of  the  good 
results  of  what  I  am  suggesting,  for  there  are  certainly  not  two 
bishops  in  the  entire  Anglican  Communion  who  exert  more,  or, 
in  my  opinion,  as  much,  influence  for  good  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  as  these  two  veritable  fathers  in  God." 


OUR  DETERIORATED  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 

THE  DE-AMERICANIZATION  of  our  city  population 
is  playing-  havoc  with  our  one-time  treasured  possession 
— American  humor.  Can  it  even  survive  another  gen- 
eration ?  asks  Miss  Katharine  Roof,  who  finds  her  especial 
grounds  fbr  dismay  in  the  humor  of  the  theater  and  the  news- 
paper. There  was  a  time,  she  points  out,  when  "  this  native 
wit  of  ours  "  was  "  as  characteristic,  in  a  way,  of  the  comments 
of  the  New  England  sea  captain  or  the  Yankee  shopkeeper 
as  of  the  sayings  of 
Lowell,  Holmes,  or 
Mark  Twain."  Its 
particular  quality 
was  "  subtle  and  un- 
analyzable ;  a  thing 
that  can  play  upon 
the  surface  of  the 
depths,  that  can  as- 
sert itself  in  the  face 
of  disaster  and  ap- 
parent defeat."  But 
over  against  this  "  we 
seem  to  have  acquired 
a  class  of  individuals 
whose  so-called  sense 
of  humor  takes  the 
form  of  an  uncouth 
flippancy,  a  type  of 
mind  that  stares 
blankly  in  the  face 
of  the  real  article, 
and  laughs  noisily 
at  the  things  that 
should  command  re- 
spect. "  The  cause  for 
this  apparent  change 
in  the  quality  of  the 
American  mind.  Miss 
Roof  thinks,  "  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  type  of  the  average 
citizen  of  to-day  is  different  from  that  of  a  generation  ago — 
more  forceful  perhaps  in  certain  ways,  but  of  coarser  grain. " 
In  her  article  in   The  Outlook  we  read : 

"  The  whole  tendency  in  our  country  at  present  is  toward  ab- 
normal growth  and  superficial  development.  Our  civilization 
is  upon  a  false  basis,  for  material  prosperity  is  easily  achieved 
by  only  two  classes  among  honest  people — the  man  with  busi- 
ness perspicacity  and  the  manual  laborer  in  needed  industries. 
As  to  fraudulent  schemes,  America  is  probably  more  conducive 
to  their  success  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  rapid 
pace  of  things,  the  possibility  of  swift  advancement  to  the  un- 
cultivated, combined  with  the  theoretic  ideal  of  equality,  tend 
to  induce  superficiality.  No  one  must  feel  inferior  to  his  neigh- 
bor no  matter  how  recent  his  sophistication  ;  therefore  the  gen- 
eral desire  is  for  effect,  a  surface  grasp  of  a  subject.  Many 
magazines  and  newspapers  pander  to  this  desire,  producing  ar- 
ticles that  will  make  people  feel  that  they  know  about  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  they  could  not  possibly  be  informed  without 
serious  study  or  technical  knowledge 

"  Also  the  tremendous  influx  of  Continental  foreigners — the 
raw  and  often  the  waste  material  of  the  countries  they  come 
from — into  a  democracy,  English-speaking  and  founded  upon 
Anglo-Saxon  morality,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  type.  This  second-generation  product,  evolved  from  our 
polyglot  population,  is  actually  a  very  different  being  mentally 
from  the  native  American — inevitably  with  so  different  an  in- 
heritance and  home  environment.  And  among  other  changes  a 
perversion  of  the  idea  of  humor  occurs  when  the  American 


Cuurtesy  oi  "'llie  iuteruatiuiial  bmaiu. 


HIGH    CLIFF,    COAST    OF    MAINE. 

From  a  painting  by  Winslow  Homer. 

This  and  the  following  pictures  show  the  work  of  the  man  who  has  been  regarded  by  foreign 
critics  as  sounding  the  most  typically  American  note.    See  article  on  next  page. 


mental  habit  is  grafted  upon  minds  of  a  different  color.  Yet 
these  second-generation  citizens  (a  weed-like  growth  essentially 
un-American),  owing  to  their  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the 
country,  are  provided  with  a  liberal  amount  of  spending-money 
considered  relatively  to  their  requirements,  and  are  all  literate, 
thanks  to  our  public  schools.  They  assist  to  support  public 
amusements  therefore,  and  so  have  come  to  affect  the  character 
of  popular  entertainments  of  the  kind  where  supply  and  demand 
were  formerly  regulated  by  a  more  enlightened  class." 

The  deteriorated  or  hybrid  character  of  our  sense  of  humor 
is  most  noticeable  in  the  theater,  this  writer  believes,  espe- 
cially "  when  the  play 
is  one  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  a  more  mature 
taste  than  the  aver- 
age production  caters 
to."  For  illustration 
she  selects  some  in- 
stances from  recent 
popular  plays : 

"  The  manner  in 
which  Eugene  Wal- 
ter's play  '  The 
Easiest  Way  '  was  re- 
ceived was  inexpres- 
sibly shocking.  This 
drama  makes  an  at- 
tempt to  treat  frank- 
ly certain  unpleasant 
conditions  existing- 
in  New  York,  amd 
especially  in  the  the- 
atrical world.  The 
situation,  by  the  way, 
of  a  theater  makings 
capital  out  of  its  own 
depravity  is  suffi- 
ciently curious.  But 
more  depressing  to 
the  thoughtful  ob- 
server than  the  play 
itself  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  audience 
receiving  the  painful 
revelations  of  the  inner  workings  of  these  things  with  peals  of 
laughter.  The  truth  of  the  matter  probably  is  that  minds  trained 
in  the  grooves  of  vaudeville  and  melodrama  do  not  work  upon 
the  material  offered  them,  with  the  result  that  any  striking  line 
or  situation  not  labeled  in  large  type  as  a  noble  sentiment  or  a 
tearful  appeal  jars  a  laugh  from  them.  Melodrama  leads  them 
to  expect  the  whitewashing  of  wedlock  as  the  logical  end  of 
'  The  Easiest  Way. '  This  will  legitimize  the  naughty  jokes 
(that  is  to  say,  lines  full  of  sickening  and  sordid  tragedy),  so 
meantime,  with  a  conscience  at  rest,  they  feel  at  liberty  to  en- 
joy what  they  conceive  to  be  the  comedy  passages.  When, 
however,  the  young  man  repudiates  the  weakly  vicious  girl  in 
the  end,  and  she  puts  on  a  picture  hat  and  starts  for  '  Rector's, '^ 
puzzled  looks  are  to  be  observed  upon  many  features.  Applause 
was  faint  when  the  curtain  dropt ;  the  mental  state  was  evi- 
dently that  of  confusion ;  for  to  this  class  of  mind  the  actor& 
exist  as  so  many  real  people,  '  horrid  '  or  '  lovely,'  to  be  hated 
or  admired.  What  kind  of  girl  (this  naive  mind  may  be  con- 
ceived as  asking  itself)  was  this,  anyway  ?  She  had  seemed 
to  be  the  heroine.  Was  she  the  villainess,  after  all  ?  Yet, 
confusing  as  it  proved,  it  was  still  sufficiently  amusing  and 
harrowing  to  be  set  down  as  a  '  good  show. '  " 

A  "predicament,"  whatever  the  author's  intention,  is  almost 
always  taken  as  a  "  joke."  A  case  in  point  is  cited  from  a  play 
not  a  success  here,  however,  called  **  An  Englishman's  Home"  : 

"  The  audience  was  disposed  to  take  it  as  comedy  with  an  oc- 
casional touch  of  broad  farce,  especially  at  the  end,  when  the 
peace-bred  old  Englishman,  left  alone  amid  the  ruins  of  his 
home,  with  the  shots  of  the  enemy  falling  about  him,  catches. 
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up  his  musket  to  defend  his  home  and  does  not  know  how  to 
set  it — a  situation  so  poignantly  significant  of  the  life  of  peace. 
His  desperate  attempts  to  load  and  work  his  weapon  were  re- 
ceived with  shrieks  of  laughter.  It  was  a  predicament,  there- 
fore a  joke.  When,  in  the  concentration  of  despair,  he  finally 
mastered  the  mechanism,  set,  and  discharged  it,  killing  his  man, 
there  was  mingled  laughter  and  applause.  '  Smart  old  boy,' 
'Good  work,'  etc.,  probably  represented  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  laughers." 

In  the  theater  '*  all  retorts,  no  matter  how  bitter,  tragic,  or 
heart-broken  their  character,  are  regarded  as  repartee  designed 
to  call  forth  mirth."     For  e.xample  : 

'■  In  '  The  Great  Divide,'  when  the  woman  who  has  been  trapt 
into  marriage  says  to  the  man  who  has  literally  bought  her  and 


PKOUT'rf    NECK,    .MAIAE. 

From  a  painting  by  Winslow  Homer. 

The  last  twenty  years   of  liis  life  were  devoted   to  the  production  of  pict 

grasped,  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  art,  the  sheer  energy  of 

is  seeking  to  win  her  love  with  gifts,  '  I  see,  my  price  has 
risen !  '  ripples  of  mirth  were  heard  all  over  the  house.  One 
woman  near  me  g-ave  a  piercing  shriek  of  joy.  Before  Mrs- 
Fiske  undertook  to  compromise  with  existing  conditions  to  the 
extent  of  producing  plays  with  some  of  the  universal  appeal  of 
melodrama  (such  as  '  Salvation  Nell  '  and  '  Leah  Kleshna')  her 
performances  were  peculiarly  liable  to  provoke  this  misappre- 
hending mirth.  I  have  often  heard  people  speculate  upon  the 
cause,  as  if  it  were  some  peculiar  misfortune  that  attended  the 
steps  of  this  actress.  But  the  explanation  is  perfectly  simple. 
It  is  merely  that  Mrs.  Fiske's  plays  were  for  the  most  part  of 
a  class  that  is  over  the  heads  of  a  large  proportion  of  her  audi- 
ence. Therefore  both  the  character  of  the  lines  and  her  way 
of  delivering  them— in  the  natural  manner  of  speech,  and  with- 
out the  labeling  emphasis  employed  by  the  popular  second-rate 
actor— caused  the  point  to  elude  the  naive  majority.  One  of 
Mrs.  Fiske's  most  interesting'  parts  in  an  earlier  play — 'Love 
Finds  the  Way  '—was  that  of  a  crippled  girl  whose  nature  had 
become  warped  by  her  misfortunes  added  to  an  unsympathetic 
environment.  The  girl's  retorts  made  in  pathetic  b'tterness  of 
spirit  were  received  with  hilarious  delight  by  the  audience, 
who  evidently  labored  under  the  impression  that  she  was  '  get- 
ting back  at '  her  companion.  '  She  gives  as  good  as  she  takes, ' 
a  woman  behind  me  observed  gleefully. 

"  When  the  pathetic,  unattractive  little  miniature  painter,  the 
most  convincing  figure  in  Miss  Crothers'  play  '  A  Man's 
World, '  is  asked  by  a  friend  why  she  has  never  married,  and 
replies  with  bowed  head,  '  No  one  ever  asked  me, '  it  was  evident 
that  the  audience  was  perfectly  captivated  by  the  joke. 

"  Even  the  audience  at  the  cheap  melodrama  shows  evidences 
of  becoming  tainted  with  this  sophistication  of  flippancy.  They 
can  laugh  now  at  the  dying  repentant  villain  and  the  innocent 
child  depositing  violets  upon  his  bier.  A  few  years  ago  this 
could  not  have  happened." 


UNSUSPECTED   ART  OF  WINSLOW 
HOMER 

THAT  a  rich  array  of  water-colors  from  the  brush  of 
Winslow  Homer,  known  only  to  a  few,  may  soon  be 
brought  to  light,  is  the  expectation  of  one  writer  who 
sketches  the  career  of  this  American  artist  who  died  at  his  home 
in  Scarboro,  Me.,  on  September  29.  His  fame  rests  now  upon 
the  large  canvases  in  our  leading  galleries,  such  as  recently 
drew  from  a  British  critic  a  tribute  to  his  true  and  authentic 
American  note.  But,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  '•  when  his  portfolios  are  searched,  there  may  be  surprizes 
analogous  to  the  sensation  created  by  Ruskin  when  he  explored 
the  waste  papers  of  the  recluse  Turner. "  In 
his  pictures  of  the  sea  he  shows  little  charm 
and  dexterity,  yet  these,  we  are  told,  he  had 
in  a  high  degree,  and  revealed  them  in  his 
earlier  work.     We  read  further : 

"  For  many  years,  he  made  water-color 
studies  of  all  conceivable  subjects.  There  is 
an  extraordinary  series  of  fish  leaping  under 
the  sting  of  the  hook,  there  are  sketches  that 
contain  the  cerulean  sea  and  sky  of  Bermuda 
and  Nassau,  and  entrap  the  very  sunlight  fit 
those  blest  isles.  Here,  unlike  his  oil-paint- 
ings, which  are  a  bit  labored,  all  is  spon- 
taneity and  gusto.  These  minor  sketches  are 
miracles  of  execution.  In  them  are  balanced 
combinations  of  apparently  incompatible  col- 
ors. Work,  in  the  sense  of  repeated  effort, 
is  absent ;  the  effect  depends  upon  some  in- 
credible simplification,  both  of  the  vision  and 
of  the  creative  act.  Here  such  lightning 
executants  as  Besnard  and  Brangwyn  are 
challenged  in  their  own  field.  In  fact,  for 
real  analogues  to  this  joyous  side  of  Winslow 
Homer's  activity  one  must  go  to  the  wonder- 
working painters  of  Japan. 

"  It  is  strange  and  perhaps  regrettable  that 
he  never  fully  established  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  sketcher  and  the  deliberate 
picture-maker.  His  larger  paintings  had 
much  to  gain  from  the  slightest  studies.  It 
is  possible  that  he  suffered  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  devout  nature  worship  in  a  certain  specialization 
and  narrowing  of  his  gift.  His  theme  was  the  eternal  con- 
flict of  sea  and  land.  May  he  not  have  feared  to  depict 
the  tragedy  in  other  than  somber  colors?  In  any  case,  the 
suavity  that  accompanies  the  apparent  bruskness  of  his  water- 
color  sketches  is  generally  lacking  in  his  larger  marines,  and 
his  work  presents  a  dual  aspect.  In  an  admirable  simplicity, 
energy,  and  fidelity  to  dynamic  truth,  we  find  the  unifying 
principle  of  a  stalwart  and  purposeful  manhood  and  an  enduring 
life-work. 

"  It  was  a  resolute  sense  of  ends  that  gave  Winslow  Homer 
his  immense  superiority  over  most  of  his  contemporaries  in 
painting.  The  hesitant,  day-dreaming,  essentially  dilettante 
mood  of  many  modern  artists  was  alien  to  his  spirit.  Nobody 
tried  harder  than  he,  but  nobody  would  have  been  more  scornful 
of  conventionally  romantic  notions  about  the  unattainable  and 
the  tragedy  of  the  artistic  temperament.  To  the  end,  which 
came  in  his  retreat  by  his  dearly  loved  ocean,  he  was  progress- 
ing. One  life  was  too  short  for  the  complete  unfolding  of  so 
great  a  gift." 

As  the  world  knows  him  most  thoroughly  he  was  a  marine 
painter  of  the  highest  achievement.  References  to  this  phase 
of  his  work  have  several  times  of  late  appeared  in  our  columns. 
In  them  his  Americanism  most  shines  out.  Indeed,  he  was  al- 
so an  illustrator  of  the  Civil  War,  and  after  this  period,  he 
made  a  series  of  studies  of  negro  life.  A  self-trained  man,  he 
was  emphatically  one  of  ourselves,  the  Evening  Post  writer 
observes,  with  these  additions: 

"  He  saw  American  themes  with  American  eyes.  That  he 
was  not  contented  with  this  easy  and  honorable  path  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  in  his  forties  he  abandoned  illustration. 


ures   "in   wliich   wa 
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settled  on  a  remote  crag-  in  Maine,  and  g-ave  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  life  of  fishermen  and  the  moods  of  the  Northern 
sea. 

"  After  more  than  fifteen  years  of  seclusion,  men  be^an  to 
suspect  that  a  grreat  painter  had  arisen.  The  hand  of  this  vet- 
eran constantly  prained  power,  his  invention  instinctively  at- 
tained classic  form.  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
distinguished  by  a  series  of  painting-s  in  which  was  grasped,  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  art,  the  sheer  energy  of  the 
ocean,  its  thunderous  unforgetting  onslaught  against  the  raw 
edges  of  a  continent.  He  treated 
with  force  and  sympathy  many 
aspects  of  fisher  life.  The  weather- 
beaten  head  of  a  sailor  shouting 
through  night  and  storm,  'All's 
well !  '  is  representative  of  this  side 
of  his  genius.  But  he  is  most  him- 
"self  in  those  pictures  which,  without 
conventional  human  interest,  catch 
the  ravening  waves  gnawing  at  the 
rocks,  dragging  the  seaweed  into 
the  crevices,  or  exploding  in  clamor- 
ous geysers.  It  was  the  awful  en- 
ergy of  such  a  scene  that  attracted 
him.  For  him  the  spin-drift  was  not 
merely  a  filmy  and  decorative  inci- 
dent, but  an  acrid  volley  that  cut  the 
•exposed  face.  Waves  were  not  for 
him  mere  undulating  forms,  but  ac- 
tive and  potentially  destructive 
masses  of  water,  with  formidable 
impetus  and  weight;  and  altho  his 
sense  of  bulk  and  texture  was  fine 
and  accurate,  he  chose  to  emphasize 
in  his  latest  work  less  the  specific 
forms  of  rock  and  wave  than  the 
shock  of  their  collision.  It  is  this 
■dynamic  sense  that  gives  him  a  pe- 
culiar eminence  among  the  artists 
of  his  time  and  this  demonic  quality 
in  the  work  must  condone  some  lack  of 
and  occasional  crudity  of  execution, 
comport  with  that  small  preciousness  of  workmanship  which 
was  so  highly  prized  by  his  contemporaries." 


CLASSIC   FRENCH   DISAPPEARING 


T 


^HE  AVERAGE  man  may  care  little  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  college  courses,  and 
might  be  bored  to  death  by  Chaucer  and  the  old  English 
dramatists,  but  there  are  those  who  love  them,  and  who  think 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  would  be  a  little  richer  if  we  knew  them 
better.     So  in  France  it  is  being  noted  with  alarm  that  the  old 
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WINTER. 

From  a  painting  by  Winslow  Homer. 

"His  subjects  did  not  comport  with  tlie  small  preciousness  of  workmanship  whicli  was  so  highly 
by  his  contemporaries";  and  he  willingly  sacrificed  charm  to  dynamic  effect. 


prized 


the  finest  color  sense 
His    subjects   did  not 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  observes : 

"  His  English  contemporary  who  passed  away  last  month, 
Holman  Hunt,  had  something  of  the  same  stern  outlook  upon 
life  and  landscape ;  but  where  Homer  gloriously  succeeded, 
Hunt  failed:  i.e.,  in  the  synthetic  grasp  of  his  theme.  The 
American  saw  life,  if  not  more  steadily,  yet  with  a  larger 
vision.  Both  were  realists  as  far  as  surfaces  were  concerned, 
but  Winslow  Homer  had  the  profounder  temperament,  above  all 
he  was  a  more  gifted  craftsman  than  the  Englishman.  In  the 
history  of  American  art  there  will  be  but  one  Winslow  Homer." 


THE    LIFE    LINE. 


classic  French  is  fading  out  of  the  national  life.  Mr.  Emile 
Faguet,  the  brilliant  critic,  declares  it  is  no  longer  either  writ- 
ten or  read.  In  letting  Greek  and  Latin  go,  the  schools  are 
letting  the  classic  French  go  too.  And  the  distractions  of  mod- 
ern life  are  also  crowding  it  out.  In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
(Paris)  he  reviews  the  situation,  but  more  in  the  tone  of  a 
philosophic  observer  than  a  warning  prophet.     Thus : 

"  French  authors  are  no  longer  read  because  the  esthetic  curi- 
osity which  impels  one  to  read  them  is  combated  by  too  many 
other  interests — curious  interest  in  miscellaneous  facts,  in  the 
piquant  or  mysterious  facts  of  history,  in  travels  and  explora- 
tion, and  scientific  discoveries,  curious  interests  which  hardly 
existed  in  former  times.  They  are  aroused  nowadays  in  an  in- 
credible manner  by  the  way  in  which  we  live,  by 
the  way  in  which  the  world  moves.  What  is  to  be 
done  about  it  ?  Very  evidently  nothing.  You 
are  not  going  to  interrupt  the  course  of  civiliza- 
tion to  bring  men  back  to  the  study  of  the 
French  tongue.  You  can  not,  and  furthermore, 
you  would  be  wrong. 

"  For  the  crisis  of  French  is  not  a  crisis,  it  is  a 
decadence,  a  definite  and  irretrievable  decadence, 
compensated  by  the  progress  which  is  taking 
place  in  another  order  of  things.  French  will  no 
longer  be  written,  that  is  all,  save  by  a  certain 
limited  number  of  men,  who  by  some  phenomenon 
of  atavism  will  have  a  taste  for  it,  and  who  will 
be  decried  by  the  papers  as  grotesques.  There 
will  be  two  languages,  one  French,  written  by 
some  and  understood  by  them  and  a  scanty  few ; 
the  other,  a  language  for  which  a  name  will  be 
found,  very  inaccurate,  very  vague,"  amorphous 
and  confused,  which  no  one,  on  that  account,  will 
undepstand  very  well,  but  which  will  serve  a 
somewhat  barbarous,  somewhat  rudimentary 
means  of  communication  between  men,  and  which 
will  have  a  distant  relation  to  French,  near 
enough  to  be  recognizable." 


From  a  painting  by  Winslow  Homer. 
His  "  demonic  quality,"  says  a  critic,  "  must  condone  some  lack  of  the  finest  color  sense." 


The  conditions  pictured  here  result  from   four 
causes,  says  Mr.    Faguet — '"  the  abandonment  of 
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Latin,  the  encyclopedic  courses  of  the  lycees,  the  hasty  spe- 
cialization of  the  '  four  cycles,'  and  the  reading  of  newspapers 
which  have  taken  the  place  of  books."  For  all  but  the  fourth 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Paris  are  blamed, 
as  they  "  inaugurated  and  practised  methods  of  teaching  whic'i 
absolutely  sacrificed  the  education  of  taste  to  the  knowledge 
of  facts  of  literary  history — and  inaugurated  and  practised 
methods  of  teaching  which  substitute  a  scientific  criticism  for 
a  literary  criticism  in  things  literary." 

Commenting  upon  Mr.  Faguet,  another  Frenchman,  Mr. 
Maurice  Spronck,  writes  in  La  Liberie  (Paris)  : 

"  Mr.  Faguet  is  very  precise  and  very  pessimistic,  pessimistic 
almost  to  the  point  of  resignation.  But  meanwhile  one  point 
seems  to  have  been  reached — nobody  any  longer  knows  or  writes 
French.  As  to  the  minor  personages  who  have  taken  an  interest 
in  this  deplorable  event,  their  opinions  seem  wofully  unanimous. 
Our  young  compatriots  do  not  know  their  own  language.  I  had 
a  recent  proof  of  this  phenomenon. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  manager  of  a  large 
manufacturing  concern,  a  business  man  of  an  undoubtedly  sci- 
entific turn  of  mind,  in  whom  I  had  never  noticed  any  other 
signs  of  the  scholar  than  those  which  form  part  of  a  good 
every-day  education,  I  fancied  I  saw  that  he  was  anxious  to  con- 
tinue the  literary  education  of  his  sons.  I  approved  it,  but  no 
doubt  noticing  an  inflection  of  astonishment  which  he  under- 
stood, he  explained.  '  My  sons,'  he  said,  '  will  no  doubt  go  in- 
to industry  as  I  did.  Only  I  would  rather  they  would  not  be 
modeled  on  the  young  engineers  of  to-day.  Would  you  believe 
that  I  never  find  any  of  them  able  to    frame  a  report  ?  '  " 

In  one  sense  remarks  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "  it  is  comforting  to  hear  that  the  rising  generation  of 
Frenchmen  can  not  write  their  native  tongue  decently,"  because 
he  had  "  supposed  that  slovenly  writing  was  confined  to  Amer- 
icans, and  in  an  offhand  way  had  attributed  it  to  the  great  in- 
flux of  broken  English  to  our  shores."  The  defect  is  seen  to  be 
much  more  wide-spread,  and  its  cause  to  lie  deeper.  We  read 
on : 

"  The  condition  described  by  M.  Faguet  might  well  alarm 
every  really  thoughtful  person,  because  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
ability  to  write  is  dying  out  in  France — a  nation  of  stylists — 
the  same  is  true  in  even  greater  degree  elsewhere.  Of  course, 
the  danger  has  long  been  recognized  in  this  country,  but  doubt- 
less most  people  have  felt  that  we  were  well  fortified  against 
it.  And  it  is  true  that  in  no  other  country  is  there  so  much 
instruction  given  in  the  native  tongue.  Not  only  in  the  secon- 
dary school,  but  into  the  first  year  in  college,  the  student  is 
kept  everlastingly  at  it." 

Despite  our  pains,  we  should,  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Faguet's 
admissions  concerning  France,  be  "  far  from  hopeful  about 
America."     For — 

"  From  his  discussion  of  the  matter  it  is  clear  that  the  real 
trouble  must  lie,  here  as  there,  with  the  element  upon  which 
style  fundamentally  depends — the  thinking.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  the  power  to  think  straight  is  lessening  all  over  the 
world,  and  no  doubt  the  French  critic  is  right  in  the  general 
causes  which  he  assigns  for  it.  Every  one  must  have  seen  one 
of  them,  at  least,  operating  in  this  country — the  mental  dissi- 
pation wrought  by  light  reading  and  all  kinds  of  frivolous  en- 
tertainment. Of  course,  the  parents  who  permit  this  will  not 
soon  see  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  probably  never  will  until 
the  college  itself  assumes  some  of  the  responsibility  and  forces 
the  point  home  to  fathers  and  mothers.  The  truth  is,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  college  truckles  rather  too  much  to  the  conditions 
which  exist  outside.  The  inner  workings  of  any  college  office 
reveal  how  much  allowance  is  made  for  the  foibles  and  social 
ambitions  of  a  boy's  people ;  thus  absence  from  town  for  a 
week  or  so  for  no  imperative  reason  is  sometimes  excused,  and 
a  boy  is  treated  good-naturedly  in  spite  of  shameful  blunders, 
simply  because  his  well-known  forebears  are  scatter-brained. 
The  college,  more  than  is  generally  supposed,  has  it  well  within 
its  power  to  keep  the  student  immersed  in  an  intellectual  at- 
mosphere. This  would  not  necessarily  entail  interference  with 
clubs  and  the  social  aims  of  the  undergraduate  body :  so- 
ciety outside  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  reflected  within. 
But  the  intercourse  between  student  and  instrutor  could  and 


should  be  made  strictly  intellectual— tho  in  a  broad  sense 
—and  all  recognition  of  merit  by  the  faculty  should  be  on  the 
same  basis." 


WHY    CHILDREN    HATE   "LITERATURE" 

NOW  AND  THEN  a  real  humanist  appears  who  tries  to 
cut  down  the  thorns  and  nettles  that  grow  in  the  chil- 
dren's path  to  literature.  He  is  seldom  the  editor  of  a 
school  text,  for  this  pundit  has  a  reputation  for  research  to  sus- 
tain, and  the  more  nettles  he  can  make  grow  in  the  path,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  hold  his  position  in  a  school  or  college  fac- 
ulty. You  can  make  children  read  anything  by  way  of  lessons, 
observes  a  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,^'uut  "  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  keep  them  from  hating  it."  This  writer  has  heard 
that  "  in  the  French  Revolution  the  adjuration,  '  Be  my  brother 
or  I  slay  you,'  was  not  invariably  successful,  and  we  can  not 
trust  more  completely  in  the  eflScacy  of  '  Love  "  Lycidas  "  or  1 
flog  you  '  or  '  Delight  in  the  "  Intimations  of  Immortality  "  or  I 
make  you  write  it  out  six  times.'  "  There  follows  these  ob- 
servations some  very  sound  sense  on  the  subject  of  teaching 
literature : 

"  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  study  of  fine  verse  and  prose 
with  the  help  or  hindrance  of  very  full  notes  of  the  philological 
and  historical  kinds  is  not  the  most  conducive  to  affection  for 
the  text.  Such  study  has  other  uses,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
despised,  but  it  is  not  the  most  genial  incentive  to  the  taking 
of  spontaneous  pleasure  in  fine  literature  for  its  intrinsic  qual- 
ity. That  pleasure  comes  of  a  certain  state  of  mental  health 
which  is,  happily,  as  infectious  as  a  disease.  Those  whose 
childhood  was  fortunate  in  its  pastors  and  masters  can  generally 
remember  some  days  on  which  a  parent  or  teacher  read  out 
some  passage  from  a  book  with  a  quite  authentic  and  non- 
didactic  relish  in  the  voice,  and,  behold,  the  listener  suddenly 
saw  beauty,  finished  and  perfect,  where  before  he  had  seen 
nothing.  That  is  teaching  in  its  supreme  perfection — the  ab- 
solute and  almost  instantaneous  communication  of  a  new  faculty 
of  the  mind  from  the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  And  that  is  the 
only  true  teaching  of  '  literature'— meaning  the  perception  of 
literature,  and  not  any  of  the  separable  studies  that  cluster 
round  literature,  such  as  literary  history  and  scientific  scholar- 
ship and  the  history  of  language.  To  have  that  teaching  you 
must  first  of  all  have  teachers  who  delight  in  literature  them- 
selves, and  would  delight  in  it  tho  they  were  not  teachers,  for 
nobody  can  impart  a  germ  that  he  does  not  possess.  Then  you 
must  have  that  gift  of  intellectual  comradeship  in  the  teacher 
which  will  impel  him  to  lay  his  mind  alongside  that  of  the  pupil 
as  a  fellow  adventurer  in  pursuit  of  joy,  and  not  merely  to  ful- 
minate from  a  high  desk — tho  fulminations  also  have  quite  a 
right  place  elsewhere  in  a  school." 

To  find  a  fallow  field  for  such  teaching  as  is  here  suggested, 
"  you  must  not  have  the  pupil's  mind  clogged  and  silted  up  be- 
forehand with  trashy  print."  This  indicates  most  of  the  things 
called  "  children's  literature  "  prepared  for  the  Christmas  sale. 
The  librarians  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  recent  congress,  considered 
this  matter  seriously,  and  the  present  writer  is  led  to  remark : 

"  The  librarians  showed  an  eminently  just  sense  of  the  excess 
and  the  general  trashiness  of  most  of  the  current  '  children's 
books,'  many  of  them  quite  painfully  deserving  in  intention 
and  laboriously  scoured  free  from  mischievous  suggestion  and 
conscious  vulgarity,  and  yet  merely  congesting  and  debilitating 
to  a  boy's  or  girl's  mind  by  their  combination  of  mass  with 
utter  lack  of  quality.  It  is  appalling  to  see  every  Christmas 
the  hundreds  of  volumes  poured  out  for  the  consumption  of 
children  many  of  whom,  probably,  have  not  read  '  Robinson 
Crusoe  '  or  '  Don  Quixote  '  and  would  actually  find  these  en- 
chanting things  insipid  after  their  own  palates  have  been  ruined 
with  surfeits  of  cheap  literary  confectionery,  rubbishy  tales  of 
sentimental  heroisms  and  collections  of  spiced  tit-bits  of  narra- 
tives of  '  real  '  gallantries  and  narrow  shaves  and  what  not. 
The  minds  of  a  terrible  number  of  our  children  need  the  treat- 
ment said  to  be  given  in  veterinary  sanitariums  to  dyspeptic 
pug-dogs — a  much  sparer  diet  and,  when  healthy  hunger  recom- 
mences, ample  opportunities  of  consuming  the  perfect  diet, 
which  is  also  the  simple  one." 
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Allen,  A.  M.  A  History  of  Verona.  8vo,  pp. 
403.     New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    .12.50. 

The  city  of  the  great  Ghihelliiu!  family 
of  the  Scaligeri,  the  "first  refuge"  of  Dante 
in  his  exile,  the  seat  of  Can  Grande,  hi.s  patron, 
and  famous  home  of  Italian  art  is  completely 
tho  with  brevity  treated  in  this  scholarly  and 
comprehensive  volume.  The  bibliography  is 
admirable;  the  account  of  Dante's  connection 
with  Verona  will  sati.sfy  Dante  scholars  of  the 
most  exact,  even  meticulous  mind,  and  has  not 
Dante  afforded  a  fair  field  to  the  meticulous? 
Antiquities  of  an  earlier  date  are  not  for- 
gotten, and  the  old  Roman  wall  and  the  noble 
amphitheater  of  Diocletian  are  described  with 
scholarly  skill.  We  may  sum  up  by  recom- 
mending the  work  to  all  who  have  time  and 
taste  for  a  visit  to  the  famous  city  of  Catullus. 

Ames,  Edward  Scribner.  The  Psychology  of 
Religious  Experience.  8vo,  pp.  428.  Boston; 
Houghton  Mifflm  Co.     $2.50. 

Nothing  is  a  more  striking  witness  to  the 
connective  continuity  of  human  thought  and 
development  in  science  than  the  publication 
of  this  notable  volume.  Professor  Ames  tells 
us  exactly  what  Lucretius  told  his  Roman 
readers  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  but  in  what  a 
nobler,  fuller,  and  more  analytical  way.  The 
genius  of  the  Latin  poet  was  distinctly 
monistic;  he  scouted  the  idea  of  a  super- 
natural world;  the  eternal  rain  of  atoms 
formed  the  stuff  which  developed  itself  by 
contact  and  adherence  into  all  those  wonder- 
ful organisms,  those  things  of  beauty  and  life 
which  nature  comprized,  culminating  in  the 
social  civilization  of  man.  But  Lucretius 
made  one  vital  assumption,  borrowing  it  from 
his  master  Epicurus.  Before  the  combina- 
tions in  the  straight-falling  rain  of  atoms 
could  be  effected,  they  must  touch.  His 
famous  doctrine  of  declination  {T^apeyK7uaic:)  ^ 
was  a  pure  assumption,  and  yet  it  furnished 
the  fundamental  basis  of  his  theory  of  Nature, 
and  indeed  of  society  among  mankind. 

Professor  Ames  has  the  wisdom  to  refrain 
from  any  assumption  as  to  the  cause  which 
leads  the  human  race  to  direct  its  efforts  into 
the  particular  line  of  what  he  calls  religion. 
He  is  modest  enough  to  call  his  monistic 
thesis  a  "hypothesis."  This  thesis  is  that 
"religion  is  the  consciousness  of  the  high- 
est social  values;  .  .  .  these  highest  social 
values  appear  to  embody  more  or  less  ideal- 
ized expressions  of  the  most  elemental  and 
urgent  life-impulses.  Religion  expresses  the 
desire  to  obtain  life  and  obtain  it  abundantly. 
In  all  stages  the  demand  is  for  daily  bread 
and  for  companionship  and  achievement  in 
family  and  community  relationship." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  and  com- 


mend tho  wealth  of  Iciuuiiig  and  allusion 
which  the  j)rofessor  spreads  out  before  us  in 
supporting  and  illustrating  his  monistic 
theory,  even  tho  we  are  a\var(!  that  there  are 
minds  to  which  the  facts  he  marshals  offer 
another  interpretation.  Taking  psychology 
as  the  instrument  of  his  analysis,  he  makes 
religion  a  thing  entirely  subjc^ctive,  the  result 
and  development  of  human  experience  in 
social  life.  He  deals  with  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion in  the  race  as  a  matter  of  spontaneous 
human  invention  or  adaptation,  like  the 
invention  of  the  lever  and  the  wheel,  or  the 
formation  of  clan  associations.     The  primitive 


DR.   GEORGE    W.   BAGBY, 

Author  of  "The  Old  Virginia  Gentleman." 


religions  of  barbarism,  the  more  elevated,  and 
gradually  developed  system  of  Hebraism, 
are  treated  from  the  same  social  standpoint, 
as  an  outcome  of  the  need  of  concerted  life  in 
man.  "The  psychological  criterion  of  a 
man's  religion  is  the  degree  and  range  of  his 
social  consciousness."  Even  Christianity  is 
useful  merely  as  tending  to  improve  the 
"  social  order."  Thus  we  read  of  the  "  virtue  " 
prescribed  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus: 

"  Virtue  of  this  kind,  carried  its  own  reward 
of  satisfaction  and  efficiency.  It  possest  its 
own  consolation  and  peace.  It  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  an  actual  social  order,  within 
which,  the  inherent  reward  of  right  con- 
duct could  be  experienced,  and  it  provided 


an  assurance  that  in  tlu;  fuller  (h'velopmenfc 
of  tlu;  social  order  to  which  all  such  effort 
tended,  the  reward  of  righteousness  would  be 
increasingly  attained.  .  .  .  Viewed  in  this 
way,  as  the  expression  of  the  profoundcist 
social  consci()Usn(;ss,  religion  must  continue 
to  advance  in  the;  futun;,  as  in  the  past,  in 
close  relation  with  the  concrete  life  of  man- 
kind." 

We  con.sider  this  work  an  exceedingly  able 
and  condensed  resum6  of  a  mass  of  litera- 
ture, which  has  been  sporadically  appearing 
in  scientific  and  theological  works  of  more  or 
less  importance,  and  in  periodicals  of  various 
sorts.  It  is  valuable  as  giving  a  clear  view 
of  the  position  taken  by  psychologists  who 
refu.se  to  tolerate  animistic  conceptions  of  any 
sort  and  look  upon  the  social  development  of 
the  human  race  on  earth  as  the  sole  scope  and 
goal  of  progress.  It  will  attract  the  attention 
of  Christian  and  Jewish  doctors  as  well  as  of 
scientific  men  and  indeed  of  all  who  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  efforts  of  sincere  and 
earnest  speculation  of  any  kind.  It  rises  to 
a  higher  level,  as  it  speaks  from  a  more 
scientific  standpoint  than  that  of  Lucretius 
when  he  says: 

"  Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum?" 
Because  the  scientific  mind  of  the  author 
and  his  school  recognize  "religio,"  however, 
we  interpret  the  word,  as  really  representing 
the  tendency  in  humanity  toward  progress 
and  enlightenment. 

Bacheller,  Irving.  In  Various  Moods — Poems 
and  %'erses.  12mo,  pp.  78.  New  York  ;  Harper 
&  Bros.     $1  net. 

Bagby,  George  W.  The  Old  Virginia  Gentle- 
man. Pp.  312.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.50. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  prefaces  this  collec- 
tion of  George  Bagby's  genre  sketches  with  a 
laudatory  article.  He  says  Bagby  "  was  not 
a  fictionist  but  a  realist — a  physician  by  pro- 
fession; a  humorist  by  the  way,  but  God 
made  him  a  man  of  letters." 

The  collection  includes  many  descriptive, 
humorous,  and  pathetic  essays  beside  the 
"  Old  Virginia  Gentleman,"  some  of  them  in 
dialect,  but  all  speak  with  loving  loyalty  of 
the  Virginia  of  secession  days.  Dr.  Bagby 
is  certainly  a  wonder  at  word-painting  and 
as  a  creator  of  local  color  and  atmosphere. 

It  comes  as  a  surprize  to  find  that  "How 
Rubinstein  Played,"  the  well-worn  piece  of 
the  school  reader,  is  the  work  of  this  soldier 
poet  of  Virginia. 

Bagby  loves  to  rap  the  "Yankees"  and 
does  so  on  every  occasion,  but  what  concerns 
us  most  is  his  loving  appreciation  of  the  old 
traditions   and   people,   his   laugh-provoking 
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descriptions,  and    his    personal    tributes    to 
many  well-known  southern  gentlemen. 

Bennett,  Arnold.  Helen  with  the  High  Hand — 
An  IdvUic  Diversion.  12nio,  pp.  316.  New  York: 
George  H.  Uoran  Co.    S1.20  net. 

Bennett,  Arnold.  Clayhanger.  12mo.  pp.  689. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Bronson,  W.  C,  Editor.  English  Poems.  4 
volumes,  8vo,  pp.  2117.  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  Library  edition,  $1.50;  Students' 
edition,  $1  per  volume  net. 

This  collection,  which  is  especially  intend- 
ed for  use  in  college  classes,  is  less  an  anthol- 
ogj'  than  a  text^book  in  English  poetry. 
As  Professor  Bronson  says  in  the  preface  to 
one  of  the  volumes,  "it  is  a  collection  of 
good  poems  that  illustrate  the  different 
periods  and  phases  of  the  work  of  individ- 
ual poets,  and  the  rise,  growth,  and  decline 
of  schools  of  poetry."  Whether  in  this  day 
of  selected  classics,  ranging  from  pocket 
editions  of  favorite  poems  to  the  five-foot 
shelves  holding  all  the  books  worth  reading, 
such  a  work  was  greatly  needed,  may  perhaps 
be  questioned,  but  the  editor  must,  never- 
theless, be  given  credit  for  having  done  well 
that  which  he  set  out  to  do.  Given  four 
good-sized  volumes  to  fill,  his  sins  of  omission 
are  few.  Some  apparently  unwarranted  in- 
clusions may  perhaps  be  excused  on  the  plea 
that  sometimes  lesser  and  inferior  writers 
"show  the  tendencies  of  an  age  quite  as 
clearly  as  the  greater  writers,  and  in  any 
case  some  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  to 
the  full  understanding  of  a  period." 

The  four  volumes  are  devoted  respectively 
to  the  Old  English  and  Middle  English 
periods,  the  Elizabethan  Age  and  Puritan 
period,  the  Restoration  and  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
first  of  these  deserves  a  word  more.  The 
Old  English  poems,  including  translations 
from  Beowulf  and  Caedmon,  are  translated 
into  spirited  modern  prose,  preserving  much 
of  the  directness  and  rugged  strength  of 
the  original.  The  selections  from  Chaucer, 
Gower,  and  Langland  and  from  the  Middle 
English  poems  and  metrical  romances  are 
not  translated,  but  are  made  intelligible  to 
the  student  by  notes  and  a  complete  glossary. 
Dr.  Bronson  includes  in  this  volume  a  score 
of  the  best  of  the  old  ballads,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  interesting  selections  from  the 
Miracle  and  Morality  plays.  The  editor,  who 
is  Professor  of  English  literature  in  Brown 
University,  has  added  greatly  to  the  useful- 
ness of  his  anthology  to  the  student  by  the 
scholarly  and  suggestive  notes,  the  complete 
bibliographies,  and  the  convenient  index 
which  accompanies  each  volume. 

Bryant,  Marguerite.  Anne  Kempburn,  Truth- 
.seeker.  12mo,  pp.  450.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
$1..S0  net. 

Casson,  Herbert  N.  The  History  of  the  Tele- 
phone. Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  315.  Chicago:  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Clarke,  Helen  Archibald,  .\ncient  Myths  in 
Modern  Poets.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  360.  New 
York:   Baker  &  Taylor  Co.    $2  net, 

Cody,  H.  A.  The  Frontiersman — A  Tale  of  the 
Yukon.  12mo,  pp.  342.  New  York:  George  H, 
Doran  Co.    $1.20  net. 

Connolly,  .Tames  Brendan.  Open  Water.  Il- 
lustrated. 12II10,  pp.  322.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.20  net. 

Deland,  Margaret.  The  Way  to  Peace.  12mo, 
pp.  93.    Illustrated.    New  York:   Harper  <fe  Bros. 

Dumlnx-Lawrence,  Sir  Edwin.  Bacon  is 
Shakespeare.  Together  with  a  Reprint  of  Bacon's 
"Promus  of  Formularies  and  Elegancies."  Col- 
lated with  the  Original  MS.  by  the  late  F.  B. 
Bickley  and  Revised  by  F.  A.  Herbert,  of  the 
BritLsh  Mu.seum.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  286. 
New  York:   John  McBride  Co. 

Fraser,  John  Foster.  Australia;  The  Making  of 
a  Nation.  With  50  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
Third  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  299.  New  York: 
Ca-ssell  &  Co. 

Mr.  Fra.ser'8  useful  book  has  justified  itself 


amply  by  going  to  a  third  edition.  It  is  an 
excellent  summary  and  study  oi'  present-day 
conditions  in  England's  great  continental 
colony.  Mr.  Fraser  is  no  mere  tourist.  He 
gets  down  to  facts  in  a  practical  and  thorough 
manner  and  has  much  of  the  capable  jour- 
nalist's talents  for  telling  things  worth 
Avhile.  As  to  federation  with  the  mother 
country,  he  found  that,  with  the  proletariat 
the  "  drift "   was  away  from  it,  whOe  with 
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GRAVE  OF  LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON  IN   .MOUNT 
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other  classes  it  was  not.  There  is  one  out- 
standing fact — Australia  "  is  going  to  be  a 
great  nation,"  but  it  will  become  weak  if  it 
"  attempts  to  stand  alone." 

Houston,  Prof.  Edwin  J.  The  Land  of  Drought ; 
or.  Across  the  Great  American  Desert.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  355.  Philadelphia:  Griffith  &  Row- 
land Press.     $1.25. 

Mitchell.  S.  Weir.  The  Guillotine  Club  and 
Other  Stories.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  285.  New 
Y'ork:  TheCentury  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Morris,  Gouverneur.  The  Spread  Eagle  and 
Other  Stories.  12mo,  pp.  357.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.20  net. 

Neale,  Walter.  The  Sovereignty  of  the  States. 
An  Oration  Address  to  the  Survivors  of  the  Eighth 
Virginia  Regiment  While  they  were  Gathered 
about  the  Graves  of  their  Fallen  Comrades,  on  the 
Battle-Ground  of  Manassas,  July  21,  1910.  12mo, 
pp.  143.    New  York:   Neale  Publishing  Co.  $1  net. 

Orczy,  Baroness.  Petticoat  Rule.  12mo,  pp. 
380.    New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.    $1.20  net. 


1- I'^iii  Lill-:iu  Whiliugft  .vieiiioir  ut  Mrs*  iVluulluii. 
WILLIAM    U.  MOULTON, 

Husband  of  Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 
in  1898. 


He  died 


Palmer,  George  Herbert.  The  Ideal  Teacher 
16mo,  pp.  32.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  35 
cents. 

Parsons,  Henry  Griscom.  Children's  Gardens 
— For  Pleasure,  Health,  and  Education.  Pp.  226. 
New  Y'ork:    Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.,   1910.     $1. 

A  "Children's  (iarden"  is  one  where  chil- 
dren "  grow  vegetaliles  and  flowers,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  person  trained  to  show  them 
Nature's  laws  in  operation,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  show  them  how  to  apply  the  knowledge 
of  these  laws  in  the  work  and  operation  of 
life." 

This  definition  states  fully  the  author's 
point  of  view,  and  he  gives  his  subject  l)oth 
a  theoretical  and  practical  presentation. 
Each  step  in  the  development  of  the  work  is 
faithfully  described  and  fully  illustrated. 
One  is  told  what  to  do,  why  it  should  be  done, 
when  to  do  it,  and  the  result  to  be  expected. 

To  the  general  reader  the  directions  may 
seem  rather  didactic  and  the  italics  rather 
frequent,  but  the  author  speaks  with  author- 
ity and  is  giving  the  results  of  long  and 
scholarly  study. 

Lists  of  implements  are  given  and  the  prob- 
able cost  of  each,  also  the  availal>le  literature 
on  this  and  kindred  subjects. 

The  book  should  stimulate  interest  and 
furnish  information  to  all  interested  in  edu- 
cational subjects. 

Payson,  William  Farquhar.  Periwinkle,  An 
Idyl  of  the  Dunes.  Illustrated.  12mo.  pp.  305. 
New  Y'ork:   Sturgis  &  Walton.    $1.35  net. 

Peary,  Robert  E.  The  North  Pole,  Its  Dis- 
covery in  1909.  8vo,  ornate  cloth,  $4.80  net; 
$5.05  express  paid.  Library  Edition,  extra  cloth, 
$5  net;  $5.25  express  paid.  General  Hubbard 
Edition,  three-quarters  crush  levant,  signed  by 
Peary  and  limited  to  500  numbered  copies  in 
U.  S.  A.,  $15  net;  $15.50  express  paid. 

It  is  no  false  claim  to  say  of  this  book  that 
it  is  "  unique,"  so  far  as  its  theme  is  concerned. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
true  narrative  of  a  journey  to  the  North  Pole 
exists  or  that  the  experience  is  likelj'  to  be 
duplicated.  Whatever  doubts  one  may  have 
felt  as  to  Peary's  achievement  must  be 
dissipated  in  the  mind  of  any  candid  reader 
as  completely  as  they  were  from  the  minds  of 
scientific  critics  bj'  the  evidence  here  pre- 
sented— not  onlj^  the  technical  evidence  of 
photographed  pages  of  field-books  and  com- 
putations, but  what  historians  call  the 
"internal  evidence"  of  the  narrative  con- 
sidered as  a  document.  The  absolute  truth- 
fulness and  sincerity  of  scientific  enthusiasm 
underlies  every  page;  and  no  suggestion  of 
"faking"  colors  any  one  of  the  himdreds  of 
reproductions  of  photographs.  Indeed,  one 
great  value,  if  not  the  greatest  value,  of  the 
book  is  in  its  straightforward  and  minute 
history  by  Peary  himself  of  how  he  won  the 
highest  prize  of  modern  geographical  struggle. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  North  Pole  has  been 
reached  is  of  trifling  importance  beside  the 
fact  that  it  was  reached  by  a  man  in  whom 
every  geographer  has  had  entire  confidence, 
and  for  whom  it  was  the  legitimate  and  in- 
evitable result  of  thoughtful  systematic 
application  of  experiences  to  almost  super- 
human perseverance  and  courage.  In  this 
view  it  is  intensely  interesting,  but  merely 
as  a  story  the  book  is  by  no  means  enticing. 
It  is  far  too  long;  contains  too  much  that  is 
already  known  or  of  trivial  importance;  and 
lacks  literary  quality.  Yet  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  every  library  of  arctic 
research,  and  a  great  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  human  achievement. 

Phillip!),  David  Graham.  The  Husband's 
Story.  Pp.  468.  New  York  and  Londoni^  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1910.     $1.50.  {-  ' 

A  book  written  in  the  first  person  is  «Elways 

a  little  awkward   t6  read,  but  Mf:  Phillips' 
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To  the  5,196,267 
Unmarried  Men  of  America 


You  men  who  have  no  wives  or 
sisters  to  darn  for  you  will  find  genu- 
ine Holeproof  Hose  to  be  the  softest, 
most  comfortable,  best  fitting,  most 
stylish  hose  ever  worn.  Six  pairs  are 
guaranteed  not  to  wear  out  for  six 
months.  Please  do  not  judge  Hole- 
proof Hosiery  by  ordinary  guaran- 
teed hose. 


"Holeproof"  comes  in  the  very 
lightest  weights — in  all  the  latest 
colors,  and  are  perfect  in  finish  and 
weave. 

They  fit  just  as  snug  after  wash- 
ing as  they  do  before.  The  colors 
are  guaranteed  to  be  fast. 

They  have  every  advantage  that 
cotton  hose  can  possess. 


From  Egypt 

We  use  a  yarn  made  of  cotton 
grown  in  Egypt;  also  from  cotton 
grown  in  the  Sea  Islands.  These 
are  the  finest  cotton  yarns  in  the 
world.  They  cost  us  an  average  of 
70c  per  lb.  We  could  save  almost 
half  if  we  bought  common  yarn. 

But  the  hose  would  then  sink  to 
the  common  grade. 

"Holeproof"  is  the  finest  hosiery 
made. 

We  have  made,  sold  and  guaran- 
teed Holeproof  Hosiery  for  1 2  years. 


38  Years  of  Knowing  How 

But  we  spent  38  years  in  the 
hosiery  making  business. 

We  have  made  thousands  of  tests 
and  experiments. 

We  have  learned  how  to  make 
hose  that  wear  longer  without  sacri- 
ficing comfort  or  style. 

People  who  judge  our  product — 
the  original  guaranteed  hose — by 
what  they  have  learned  or  heard  of 
the  "inexperienced"  brands,  do  us  a 
great  injustice. 


Please  Try  the  Genuine 

There  are  scores  of  poor  imita- 
tions, so  one  must  be  careful  to  get 
the  original.  It  bears  the  name 
''Holeproof"  on  the  toe.  Also  the 
trade-mark  shown  in  this  ad. 

Six  pairs  of  men's  "Holeproof" 
guaranteed  for  six  months  cost  %  i .  50.. 
The  lightweight  mercerized  cost  $2. 
The  Lustre  Hose,  finished  like  silk, 
cost  $3. 

Holeproof  Silk  Sox,  three  pairs- 
guaranteed  three  months,  $2. 

Six  pairs  of  women's  hose  cost  $2- 
(mercerized,  ^3).  The  children's- 
hose  cost  %2  for  six  pairs. 

Sold  in  Your  Town 

The  genuine  "Holeproof" 
is  sold  in  your  town.  We'll 
tell  you  the  dealers'  names 
on  request,  or  ship  direct 
where  we  have  no  dealer, 
charges  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  remittance. 

Write  for  free  book,"How 
to  make  Your  Feet  Happy." 


jjolBproQ 

'  hosiery 


Res  U.  S.  Pat. 
Office,  1906 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 

510  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tampico  News  Co.,  S.  A.,  City  of  Mexico, 
Agents  for  Mexican  Republic 
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Your  home  needs 
an  Edison  Phonograph 


IT  needs  an  Edison  Phonograph  because  it 
is  the  Edison  that  is  out  with  the  song  and 
musical  hits  while  they  are  hits, 
because  the  same   artists  who  make  the 
shows  a  success  make  the  Edison  a  success, 

because  on  Edison  Amberol  Records  you 
get  all  the  verses  of  the  songs  you  like — not 
just  one  verse  and  the  chorus, 

because  the  Edison  has  a  smooth,  friction- 
less  sapphire  reproducing  point  that  never 
needs  changing  and  that  produces  a  tone  quality 
not  possible  where  a  metallic  needle  is  used,  and 

because  the  Edison  permits  of  home  record 
making — a  kind  of  entertainment  peculiarly  its 
i  own  and  one  that  never  loses  its  fascination. 

Take  home  an  Edison  and  you  will 
have  the  best  there  is  in  entertainment  in 
its  best  form. 


Take  Broadway 
home    with   you 


Edison  Standard  Records 

for  November,    1910 
U.  S.,  35c.,  Canada,  40c. 

10436  Merry  Maiden  March 

New  York  Military  Band 

10437  Nix  on  the  Glow-Worm,  Lena 

Billy  Murray 

10438  That  Beautiful  Rag 

Stella  Mayhew  and  Billy  Taylor 

10439  I  Wonder  How  the  Old  Folks  Are 
at  Home Will  Oakland 

10440  Highland  Whiskey  and  Craig's  Reel 

WiUlarh  Craig 

1044 1  I'd  Love  to.  But  I  Won't,  Bessie  Wynu 
10443    Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day 

Anthony  and  Harrison 

10443  Nobody  Seems  to  Love  Me  Now 

Joe  Maxwell 

10444  Angel  Eyes Premier  Quartet 

10445  Wood  and  Straw  Gallop,  Chas.  Daab 

Edison  Amberol  Records 

for  November,  1910 
U.  S.,  50c.,  Canada,  65c. 

540  Marche  Tartare Souse's  Band 

541  Red  Wing F.  H.  Potter,  Chorus 

and  New  York  Military  Band 

542  For  You,  Bright  Eyes 

Miss  Barbour  and  Mr.  Anthony 
513    Way  Down  in  Cotton  Town 

Billy  Murray  and  Chorus 

544  Serenade  ("Schubert) 

Venetian  Instrumental  Trio 

545  Dear  Little  Shamrock . . .  Marie  Narelle 

546  Comic  Epitaphs. .  .Golden  and  Hughes 

547  Fantasy  from  "The  Fortune  Teller" 

Victor  Herbert  and  his  Orchestra 

548  Any  Little  (iirl  Thai's  a  Nice  Little 

Girl  Is  the  Right  Little  Girl  for  Me 
Ada  Jones  and  Chorus 

549  0  Morning  Land.  .Stanley  and  Gillette 

550  Lucy  Anna  Lou  —  Collins  and  Harlan 

551  When  the  Autumn  Turns  the  Forest 

Leaves  to  Gold Manuel  Romain 

553    A  Cowboy  Romance 

Len  Spencer  and  Company 

553  Duck  Dance  Medley John  Kimmble 

554  My  Heart  Has  Learned  to  Love  You, 

Now  Do  Not  Say  Good-Bye 

Joe  Maxwell 

555  Coronation  and  Doxology 

Edison  Mixed  Quartet 
'M    The  Fairest  Rose  Waltz  —  Chas.  Daab 

557  My  Old  Lady Will  Oakland 

558  Shipwreck  and  Rescue— Descriptive 

Peerless  Quartet 

559  The  Enterpriser  March 

New  York  Military  Band 

Go  to  the  nearest  dealer  and  hear  the 
Edison  Phonograph  play  Edison  Standard 
and  Edison  Amberol  Records.  Get  com- 
plete catalogs  from  your  dealer  or  from  us. 
Edison  Phonographs  are  sold  at  the 
sime  prices  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  $15.00  to  $200. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

4    Lakeside    Avenue,    Orange,    N.  J. 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 

FOR  INVESTMENT 

FOR  sale  in  partition,  a  grand  estate  of  480 
acres,  located  in  the  world-famous  fruit  dis- 
trict of  Southeast  Missouri,  on  the  Frisco  Rail- 
road. The  Governor  and  the  officers  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Department  of  the  State  will  testify  to 
the  great  fruit  value  of  this  particular  section. 
This  property  is  highly  improved  with  an  orchard 
of  35,000  Elberta  peach  trees,  S  and  6  years  old, 
and  1,500  apple  trees,  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Johnson  varieties.  The  property  is  equipped  with 
ample  buildings  and  appurtenances;  is  capable 
of  earning  large  dividends.  Climate  the  finest  in 
the  United  States.  $23,000  cash  will  handle  it, 
balance  may  run  for  lonjj  term  6  per  cent  Can  be 
sold  in  two  parcels  if  desired. 

Have  client  who  will  join  others  in  a  syndicate 
to  handle.  Fullest  investigation  of  the  merits  of 
this  proposition  invited.  Correspondence  solic- 
ited from  principals  only. 

VANDEVENTER  TRUST  CO. 

ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 


Out- 
Doors 

InVour 

Own  Room 


iThis  FREE  Book 
Tells  You  How 

lyou  may  receive  the 
benefits   of  out-of-door 

1  sleeping  at  all  seasons— 
the  face  only  coming  In 
contact  with  the  crisp, 
out-door  air— the  body 
enjoying  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  ■warm  room, 
by  using  a 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

It  13  provided  with  both  awning^  and  screen  to  protect 
the  sleeper  from  drafts,  stornis,  cold  or  insects.  It  can 
be  instantly  adjusted  to  any  vi  indow  without  using  nails 
or  screws  to  mar  the  woodwork.  Every  sleeping  room 
should  be  equipped  with  one.  At  dealers  pcnerally — if 
not  at  yours,  write  for  free  book — What  Frosh  Air  Will 
Do  and  uanio  of  dealer. 

It ecom mended   hy  Eminent 
Phyniviant  Everywhere.' 

^  Cabinet  Mfg.  Co.» 

303  Main  8t.Qtancy,Ill. 


■I^jMIMM^i 
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is  so  unusual  in  its  scathing  sarcasm  and 
damning  denunciation  of  every  existing 
social  type  and  institution,  that  it  compels 
attention.  There  is  no  conciliation  even 
toward  the  "gentle  reader,"  to  whom  the 
author  ascribes  "curl-papers,  caramels,  and 
no  brains." 

Mr.  Ploillips  tells  the  story  of  a  successful 
financier  and  his  wife  of  low  origin — a  social 
climber,  and  follows  them  from  Passaic  and 
happiness  on  SI, 200  a  year  to  Paris  and 
misery  on  as  many  millions — a  life  ot  cold- 
blooded calculation  and  the  suppression  of 
every  commendable  human  trait.  We  have 
a  terrible  arraignment  of  everything  Ameri- 
can, especially  the  Anierican  woman,  and 
nothing  escapes  the  vitriolic  satire  of  the 
author. 

The  characters  seem  to  be  drawTi  merely  to 
show  the  pitfalls  of  naodern  society — the 
society  of  the  classes,  however,  not  of  the 
masses.  The  searchlight  of  investigation  is 
thrown  on  the  commercial  quaUty  of  the 
international  marriage  and  the  American 
divorce  laws. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  silly  gush  of  "  WTiite 
Magic"  to  this  merciless  analysis  of  present 
social  conditions,  but  it  shows  that  the 
author  deplores  existing  evils  and  wants  to 
make  his  readers  think  about  them. 

Pier,  Arthur  Stanwood.  The  Crawshaw  Brothers. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  222.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $1.50. 

Pyle,  Howard.  The  Story  of  the  Grafl  and  the 
Passing  of  Arthur.  8vo,  pp.  250.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

The  tale  of  the  Round  Table  has  a  strange 
attraction  for  all  readers  in  these  modern 
days  of  dreadnoughts  and  aeroplanes.  The 
tendency  of  the  fable  as  related  by  Mr. 
Howard  Pyle  is  all  toward  what  is  noble, 
beautiful,  and  good,  and  the  instincts  of 
humanity  are  unchanged  on  these  points 
through  all  political  and  industrial  revolu- 
tions. Sir  Thomas  Malory  has  given  to  the 
remotest  past  of  knighthood's  chronicles  an 
ever  fresh,  a  perennial  charm.  We  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  this,  the  fourth  of 
"  the  books  written  and  illustrated  by  Howard 
Pyle,"  to  quote  his  publishers'  announcement, 
and  we  hope  that  the  whole  series  will  find  its 
way  into  every  household  where  children  and 
cultivated  people  desire  good  reading-matter. 

QuUler-Couch,  A.  T.  Lady  Good-for-Nothing. 
12mo,  pp.  457.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.20  net. 

RadziwlII,  The  Princess,  Edited  by.  Memoirs 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Dino.  8vo,  pp.  349,  429,  350. 
3  volumes.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

$9. 

The  present  work  is  principally  important 
for  the  personal  account  it  gives  of  Prince 
de  Talleyrand,  celebrated  as  a  statesman,  a 
wit,  and  a  practical  arbiter  of  empire  in 
Europe.  This  extraordinarj"^  man  passed 
with  equal  power  through  the  Revolution, 
the  Republic,  the  Empire,  and  the  restored 
monarchy.  In  1788  he  was  bishop  of  Autun, 
the  following  year  he  was  a  member  of  the 
States-General.  Subsequently  he  fled  for 
refuge  to  America,  from  which  country  he 
returned  in  1797,  and  as  usual  fell  on  his  feet. 
He  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  by 
the  Directory  and  for  eight  years  guided  the 
foreign  policj'  of  France  and  finally  convoked 


|F«r  IVervoUH  l»l»ordprs 
Tuk<>  liorsford's  ■%olrt  Phosphnte 

Kspecially   recommended  for   the  relief  of  nervous 
headache,  exhaustion  and  insomnia. 
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—and  you  Avill  be  almost  sure 
to  find  that  person  Avearing 

J  Goodyear  Welt  Shoes 


Nearly  everybody  who  wears  good  shoes  wears  Goodyear  Welts,  because  the  Goodyear  Welt 
System  of  Shoe  Machinery  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  great  industry  of  modern  shoe  manufacture. 

By  the  use  of  this  machinery  the  art  of  shoe  making  has  been  transformed.  Shoes 
that  cost  your  parents  and  grandparents  $12  to  $20  are  now  better  made  by  machinery,  and 
sold  to  you  for  one-third  that  price. 


The  Goodyear  method  duplicates  on  machines  the  process  of  sew- 
ing' shoes  by  hand.  A  thin  and  narrow  strip  of  leather,  called  a  welt, 
is  sewed  to  the  insole  and  upper,  and  the  outsole  is  sewed  to  this  welt, 
thus  leaving  the  heavy  stitches  outside,  where  they  cannot  tantalize 
the  foot. 

The  Goodyear  system  consists  of  a  series  of  more  than  fifty  costly 
machines,  each  as  intricate  as  a  watch,  as  true  in  beat  and  rhythm, 
delicate  as  eyesight,  through  which  every  shoe  must  pass  in  making. 

The  manufacturer  is  not  obliged  to  buy  them.      He  leases  them  on 


the  royalty  system,  paying  a  trifling  sum  for  each  shoe  made.  The 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  takes  care  of  the  machines,  and 
furnishes  the  manufacturer  with  facilities  for  keeping  them  in  tip-top 
condition  all  the  time.  The  manufacturer  can  give  his  whole  attention 
to  improving  the  quality  of  his  shoe  and  making  it  economically. 
Thus,  through  the  general  use  of  the  royalty  system,  good  shoes  have 
been  brought  within  reach  of  the  people,  and  those  of  modest  means 
can  now  enjoy  a  comfort  which  only  a  little  while  ago  belonged 
exclusively  to  wealth  and  fashion. 


Ask  the  shoe-salesman  if  the  shoes  he  offers  you  are  GOODYEAR  WELTS — and  remember  that  no 
matter  ivhere  they  are  sold,  or  under  what  name,  every  really  good  Welt  shoe  for  man  or  woman  is  a 

OmmK  WELT 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co., Boston, Mass., has  prepared  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  Goodyear  Welt  shoes  sold  under  a  special  name  or  trade-mark. 
It  luill  be  mailed  on  request,  nMithout  charge,  and  ivith  it  a  book  that  describes  the  ^''Goodyear  WeW''  process  in  detail  and  pictures  the  mamjelous 
machines  employed. 
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Ryder.  Arthur  William.  Women's  Eyes.  Being 
A'erses  translated  from  the  San.skrit.  16mo,  pp. 
100.     San  FrancLsco:    A.  M.  Robertson.    $1  net. 

<  Sabatini.  Rafael.  Arms  and  the  Maid;  or, 
.\nthonv  Wilding.  12mo,  pp.  367.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

Schaff-Herzosr.  The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge.  Edited  by  S.  M.  Jackson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  VII.  Liutprand-Moralities. 
Pp.  502.    The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

The  general  aim  and  quality  of  this  very 
worthy  enterprise,  which  has  now  reached 
its  seventli  volume,  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  these  columns  in  reviewing  earlier 
volumes,  and  need  not  be  further  character- 
ized. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  same  com- 
prehensiveness, fairness,  and  thoroughness 
within  brief  compass  which  marked  the  previ- 
ous volimies  are  conspicuous  in  this  one  also. 
There  are  many  welcome  biographical 
sketches,  including  a  large  number  of  men 
either  still  living  or  who  have  recently  passed 
away.  And  what  a  variety!  liUther  and 
Moody,  Mohammed  and  Martineau,  Loisy 
and  George  Matheson,  Marcus  Aurehus  and 
Henry  Martyn.  There  are  not  many  purely 
Bibhcal  articles,  but  Matthew,  Mark  (by 
Julicher),  Luke,  and  Malachi  come  in  for 
treatment.  Among  great  historical  move- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the  Lollards,  the 
Mennonites,  the  Methodists  (an  interesting 
and  exhaustive  article),  Monasticism,  the 
Los  von  Rom  movement,  and  Modernism. 
Missions  are  not  forgotten:  there  is  a  very 
comprehensive  article  on  Missions  to  the 
Heathen,  and  another  on  the  McAll  Mission 
in  France.  The  comprehensive  spirit  of  the 
series  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  article  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  with  a  full 
translation  of  the  inscription.  An  adniirablc 
featm-e  of  the  Encyclopedia  is  its  historical 
treatment  of  the  doctrinal  and  other  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Mass, 
Marriage,  so  that  one  can  readily  trace  the 
■development  and  modification  of  a  doctrine 
in  its  progress  through  the  centuries.  For 
example,  there  is  a  discussion  of  marriage 
in  primitive  times,  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  Primitive  Church,  in  I^uther's  con- 
ception of  it,  etc.  A  useful  feature  of  the 
Encyclopedia  is  the  bibliography  appended 
to  most  of  the  articles.  This  volume  is  as 
rich  and  instructive  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Scott,  Leroy.  The  Shears  of  Destiny.  Illus- 
trated. 12nio,  pp.  333.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

Servlss,  Garrett  P.  Round  the  Year  with  the 
Stars — The  Chief  Beauties  of  the  Starry  Heavens 
as  Seen  with  the  Naked  Eye.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
pp.  146.    New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.     $1  net. 

Short,  Josephine  Helena.  Ober-Ammergaii.  Il- 
lustrated. 16mo,  pp.  84.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     .f  1  net. 

Slchel,  Walter  Sterne — A  Study.  To  which  is 
added  the  "Journal  of  Eliza."  lUustrateu.  8vo, 
pp.  360.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$2.50  net 

Stenklewicz,  Henryk.  Whirlpools— A  Novel  of 
Modern  Poland.  Translated  from  the  Polish  by 
.Max  \.  Drezmal.  I2mo,  pp.  390.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

.Sinclair,  Bertrand  W.  The  Land  of  Frozen  Suns 
— A  Novel.  Ilhistrated.  12mo,  pp.  309.  New  York: 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Sinclair,  Ui)ton.  Samuel  the  Seeker.  12mo,  pp. 
315.     New  York:     B.  W.  Dodge  &  Co. 

Slocum,  Charles  Elihu.  The  Ohio  Country 
between  the  Years  178.!  and  1815.  8vo,  pp.  321. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    .|2 

The  lacunsB  in  the  early  liistory  of  this 
country  are  gnulually  Ix'iiiu;  filled  in  by  the 
labors  of  speri;ilis(.s  and  local  chroniclers.  The 
services  which  Stul)l)s  and  (Ireone  have  ren- 
dered for  the  Saxon  and  early  Norman  hi.s- 
tory  of  England  are  now  being;  rendered  by 
such  men  a,s  Dr.  .Sloruin  for  the  hi.story  of  the 
United   States.     That    large    district    which 
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Woman  is  the  great  civilizer. 
If  it  were  not  for  lier  man  would   revert  to 
whiskers  and  carry  a  club. 
Woman  does  much  for  the  Gillette  because  it  is  her 
presence,  her  influence,  that  puts  the  emphasis  on  good 
clothes,  clean  linen,  and  a  clean  shave. 

She  admires  the  clean,  healthy  skin  of  the  man  who 
uses  a  Gillette.  She  does  not  approve  the  ladyhke 
massage-finish  of  the  tonsorial  artist.  The  massaged 
appearance  ceased  to  be"class"  largely  because  she  said  so. 
There  is  something  fine  and  wholesome  about  the 
Gillette  shave.  It  does  not  reek  of  violet  water  and 
pomades. 


GILLETTE   SALES   COMPANY,    28  W.   Second   Street,   Boston 

New  York,  Times  Building  Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Building  Gillette  Safety  Razor,  Ltd..  Londoa 
Eastern  Office,  Shanghai,  China  Canadian  Office,  63  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal 


Where  Money  Earns   Most 

Your  Savings  Will  Crow  ^ 

Faster  in  the  West  ' 

Idaho  is  developing  along:  solid,  substantial 
lines  more  rapidly  than  any  other  section.  Our 
opportunities  for  lending  money  profitably  are 

unsurpassed. 

We  Pay  5%,  6%,  or  7% 

on  our  class  "  C  "  Savings  Certificates,  accord- 
ing to  length  of  time  savings  remain  with  us. 

Any  Amounts,  $25  to  $5,000 

n'lMittriitviil  |>rlvlIe»;<'N.  Wo  invito  your 
piitronuKo.  Invpstij-'iito  our  plan  inmiriuK  >il»- 
Noliit<>     N<>ciirlly    for    your     Havings.      Address 

<iuiiy  today.  ^2) 

Union  Savings  Building  &  Trust  Co. 

parlini'iil   II  |10J  D|„l„  St.,  \W\w.  Idaho. 


LEMAIRE 

OPERA  GLASSES 


LEMAIRE 

Field  Glasses 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Used  in   the  Army  and   Navy 
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The  use  of  the  Gillette  has  a  decidedly  good  effect 
on  the  skin.  It  gives  a  healthy  look  that  suggests  the 
outdoor  rather  than  the  indoor  man. 

Then  think  of  the  comfort — the  convenience — the 
morning  shave  in  less  time  than  the  morning  dip. 

A  million  men  will  buy  Gillettes  this  year.  Now 
is  the  time  to  get  yours. 

Standard  Set  w^ith  tw^elve  double-edge  blades,  $5.00. 
Regular  box  of  12  blades,  $1.00;  carton  of  6  blades,  50c. 


GILLETTE  SALES   COMPANY,    28  W .    Second   Street,   Boston 
Factories:  Boston,  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris 


^iQN'T    FLOOD 
UR  MAGNETO 


'  oil.    I 


Never  use  mineral  oil.  All  cylinder  oils  are  min- 
Tliey  gum-clog  bearings.  Magneto  and  commutator 
-  advise   using  "light  oil  like  that  used  on  sewing 

iiachines,  guns,  etc."  3  in  One  is  the  best  selling 
ibricant  on  earth  for  sewing  machines  and  guns. 

3  in  One  catz't  gum  or  dry  out  or  clog  the  most 
ensitive  bearing. of  any  type  of  High  Tension  or 
Low  Tension  Magneto.  It  cleans  and  polishes 
all  varnished  and  nickeled  surfaces.  Prevents 
tarnish  ^n  brass  parts  8  oz.  bottle,  50  cts.;  3  oz., 
25  cts.  Trial  Size,  10  cts.  FREE  SAM  PLE  and 
-pecial  Magneto  Bulletin.  Write  for  both  today. 

18  Broadway- 
New  York 


3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO. 


An  Economical  Home  Water  Works 
RUNNING  WATER 


When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

"    For  your  country  home,  dairy,  farm,  garden 
or  lawn.    Water  pumped  from  nearby  stream, 

£ond  or  spring  without  expense  for  power. 
lOW  in  cost;  high  in  efficiency.  No  trouble, 
no  repairs,  water  raised  30  feet  for  every  foot 
of  fall.  You  are  assured  of  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  every 

FOSTER  gt«»f  RAM 

Thousands  used.  All  highly  endorsed.  Pumps 
water  day  and  night  automatically  in  any 
quantity  to  any  height. 
When    once   installed, 
expense  ends.     No  at- 
tention or  expense  to  main- 
tain.   Book  of  important  in- 
formation   and  helpful 
suggestions  free. 

Power  Specialty  Company,  2140  Trinity  BIdg.,  New  York 


tliis  writer  styles  the  "Ohio  country"  played 
:i  jKirt  in  Iho  history  of  American  develop- 
Miciit  juul  American  civilization,  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  atkujuaUily  represented 
and  comiiiunicated  to  the  i>ublic.  In  fact  the 
liistory  of  tlie  American  conqu(i.st  of  this 
<  oimtiy  has  never  before  now  been  properly 
written.  Tlie  <lisproportionate  account  of 
incident,  personages,  and  events  which  is 
gtnerally  put  into  the  hands  of  school 
children,  and  even  mature  boys  and  girls, 
vmder  the  name  of  "American  History"  will 
have  to  be  rcvi.sed-  The  labors  of  Dr  Slocurn 
and  his  school  point  to  a  time  when  such  a 
sane  anil  dispassionate  revision  will  be  pos- 
sible, lie  deals  in  the  present  volume  with 
the  military  movements  which,  on  two 
occasions,  saved  to  the  United  States  the 
tenitories  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moimtains- 
Jmmediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  British  still  retained  possession  of  a 
large  portion  of  this  territory,  which.  Dr. 
Slocum  has  learned,  they  strove  to  i-etain 
in  spite  of  treaty  provisionsv  The  story  is  an 
exciting  one  and  reflects  little  credit  on  the 
subjects  of  King  George. 

Snedden,  David.  The  Problem  ot  Vocational 
Education.  16mo,  pp.  81.  Boston;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     35  cent.s. 

Snider,    Denton   J.    A  Writer   of   Books   in  his 

Genesi.s-  Written  for  and  dedicated  to  his  pupil- 
friends  reaching  back  in  a  line  of  Fifty  Years. 
Front i.spiece.     12mo,  pp.    668.    St.  Louis:      Sigma 

I'Lihlishing  Co. 

Siiowden,  Jam,es  H.  The  World  a  Spiritual 
Sy.slein.  12mo,  pp.  .316.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $1.50.  net. 

Stein,  Grace  Maxine.  Glinaipees  Around  the 
World,  Through-  the  Eyes  of  a  Young  American. 
Illustrated.  8ro,  pp.  481.  Philadelphia;  John  C. 
Winston  Co.     $2  net. 

Stephenson,  Gilbert  Thomas.  Race  Distinc- 
tions Ln  American  Law.  12mo,pp.  388.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Stevens<jn,  Burton  E.  A  Guide-  to  Biography 
for  Young  Readers.  American  Men  of  Mind.  Il- 
lustrated. 12rao,  pp.  382.  New  York:  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.     $1.25  met. 

Strong,  Josiah.  My  Reliigioan:  m  Eve^day  Life. 
16mo,  pp.  61.  New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
;iO  cents. 

Surface,  G.  T.  The  Story  of  Suigar.  12mo,  pp. 
238.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.    *X  net. 

The  history  of  the  sugar  industry  is  told 
with  clearness  and  completeness  by  Profes- 
sor Surface  in  this  concise  volume.  A  his- 
torical account  of  the  sugar  cane  is  followed 
by  a  chapter  on  sugar  as  it  appears  in  vari- 
ous products  of  nature,  and  as  a  food.  The 
commercial  side  of  the  sugar  industry  is  next 
considered  as  it  has  been  developed  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  A  chart  of  the  cane 
and  sugar-beet  belts  is  appended.  The  book 
is  full  of  information,  much  of  it  new  to  the 
general  pubhc,  and  is  as  interesting  as  a 
romance. 

Taft,  William  Howard.  Presidential  Addresses 
and  State  Papers.  12mo,  pp.  612.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.80  net. 

Tanner.  Amy  E.  Studies  in  Spiritism.  12mo, 
pp.  408.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2.50  net. 

Taylor,  G.  R.  S.  Leaders  of  Socialism  Past  and 
Present.  16nio,  pp.  125.  New  York:  Duffield  & 
Co. 

Testament  and  Psalms.  American  Standard 
Version.  12mo,  pp.  559-196.  Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons.    New  Y'ork:    55  cents  to  $5. 

The  large,  clear  type  and  small  size  of  this 
handsome  edition  of  the  Testament  and 
Psalms  will  appeal  to  many  readers.  The 
lines  run  across  the  entire  page,  and  the  paper 
is  the  thin  India  kind  that  compresses  the 
750  pages  or  so  into  a  thickness  of  five-eighths 
of  an  inch.  It  makes  Bible-reading  er.sy  and 
attractive,  and  should  be  warmly  commended 
in  a  day  when  people  seem  to  need  such  in- 
ducements more  than  they  used  to- 
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$taitdard 

Guaranteed  Baths  and  Lavatories 


r-v 


Yoo  cannot  (ive  too  nncli  thought  to  the  Mnitary  condition   of  yoor  bathroom.      It  is 
of  vital  importance  to  every  member  of  your  family.     IT  CONCERNS  THEIR  HEALTH. 

As  a  guide  to  prospjective  purchasers  of  bathroom  fixtures — to  ehminate  uncertainty 
about  their  sanitary  worth — to  make  you  certain  that  your  investment  will  yield  a 
lifetime  of  service — a  guarantee  label  is  placed  on  every  "StwilUUNJ'  Fixture.  You 
should  look  for  this  "^tandttd'  label.  Its  presence  is  a  safeguard  against  future 
dissatisfaction.     It  is  there  for  your  protection. 

All  genuine  'jStMidiwd'  fixtures  for  bathroom.  If  you  would  avoid  dissatisfaction  and  expense, 
kitchen  and  laundry  are  identified  by  the  Green  install  a  guaranteed  fixture — either  the  Green 
and   Gold  Label   with   one  exception.      1  here         and  Gold  Label  Bath,  or  the  Red  and  Black 


are  two  classes  of  our  Guaranteed  Baths ;  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath,  and  the  Red  and 
Black  Label  Bath.  The  Green  and  Gold  Label 
Bath  is  triple  enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  (or 
five  years.  TTie  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath  is 
double  enameled.    It  is  guaranteed  (or  two  years. 


Label  Bath  according  to  the  price  you  wish  to 
pay.  Guard  against  substitutes  trading  on  our 
name  and  reputation.  They  must  have  the 
'5tMdard*  guarantee  label  to  be  our  make.  All 
fixture;  purporting  to  be  'jSlaadafd*  are  spurious 
unless  they  bear  our  guaiantet  label. 


Send  for  your  copy  of  onr  beantifnl  new  book  "  Modern  Bathrooms. "  It  will  prove 
of  invalaable  assistance  in  the  planning  of  yonr  bathroom.  Many  model  rooms  are 
illnstrated  costing  from  $78  to  $600.     This   valuable  book  is  sent  for  6c.  postage. 


Standard  .Sanitai:g  TDfo.  Co., 


Dept.  35 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Offices 
and 
Showrooms : 


New  York  :  35-37  W.  31st. ;  Chicago  :  415  Ashland  Block  ;  Philadelphia  :  1128  Walnut  St. ; 
Toronto,  Can  :  59  Richmond  St.  E. ;  Pittsburg:  949  Penn  Ave.;  St.  Louis:  100-2  N. 
Fourth  St.:  New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sts. ;  Montreal,  Can.:  215 
Coristine  Bldg. ;  Boston:  John  Hancock  Bid?.;  Louisville:  319-23  W.  Main  St.;  Cleve- 
land :  64S  652  Huron  Road.  S.  E. ;  London,  E.  C. :  59  Holljorn  Viaduct:  Houston. 
.  Tex.:  Pruston  and  Smith  Streets  ;  San  Francisco;  1303-4  Metropolis  Bank  Building. 


SIX^PER  CENT 


jiMasij 


.QMiMii^ncas 


Our  Secured  Certificates  are  safe- 
tjuarded  by  the  same  security  that 
insurance  companies,  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies  require, 
namely,  First  Mortgages  on  im- 
proved real  estate.  These  Certi- 
ficates are  also  guaranteed  by  the 
Capital  and  Surplus  of  the  Com- 
pany amounting  to  M00,000.00. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  an- 
num is  payable  monthly,  quarterly 
or  semi-annually,  as  the  investor 
may  desire. 

Write  for  booklet  "F,"  which 
explains  fully. 


SALT  L^AKE  CIT  Yf  UTAH 

FE  MiCURRIN-/V?/S.  - — ^c.ct    /.e^ 


My  three  thou- 
sand styles  of  elec- 
tric lig-hting  glass 
are  the  result  of 
over  thirty  years' 
experience  in  work- 
ing  out  difficult 
lighting  problems. 

I  make  a  special 
globe  or  shade  for 
every  lighting  effect,  just  as  I 
make  a  special  lamp-chimney 
for  every  burner. 

My  lamp-chimneys  are  made  of  Macbeth 
"Pearl  Glass"  and  bear  my  name.  They  make 
the  lamp  do  its  best.  My  Index  shows  the 
right  chimney  for  every  lamp.     Free. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 


ll<g.  U.  I^.  i'at.  ua. 


Thomson,  J.  Arthur.  Darwinism  and  Human 
Life.  The  South  African  Lectures  for  1909.  8vo, 
pp  245.  Cloth.  Photogravure  portrait  of  Dar- 
win.    Henry  Holt,  1910. 

This  is  an  admirable  example  of  science 
"popularized,"  that  is,  made  comprehensi- 
ble and  indicative  of  broad  results,  yet  with- 
out loss  of  accuracy.  Professor  Thomson  is 
one  of  the  best  known  of  British  zoologists 
and  teachers,  and  writes  with  a  constant 
temptation  to  humor  which  safely  buoys  him 
and  the  reader  over  what  might  otherwise 
be  tedious  paragraphs.  These  lectures  sup- 
ply attractively,  then,  the  sort  of  informa- 
tion which  every  man  who  wishes  to  be  well 
informed  may  be  supposed  to  need — a  sketch, 
up-to-date,  of  what  the  half-century  since 
Darwin  startled  the  world  with  his  stimula- 
ting thesis  has  brought  forth  of  gain  or  loss 
or  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  organic 
evolution  by  natural  selection.  One  has 
heard  of  Weissman  and  Galton;  of  Neo-Dar- 
winians  and  Neo-Lamarckians ;  of  Mendel- 
ism,  Die  Mutations-theorie,  and  what-not; 
and  desires  to  know  what  has  been  the  net 
result  of  fifty  years  of  discussion  and  inves- 
tigation. It  was  in  view  of  this  demand  that 
Mr.  Thomson  sketched  his  lectures  and  has 
published  the  book.  He  has  well  succeeded; 
and  to  the  yoimg  man  who  would  hke  a  gen- 
eral sketch  of  what  "Darwinism"  means, 
or  to  the  older  reader  who  desires  to  know 
its  modern  status,  the  book  may  be  equally 
recommended. 

Tileston,  Mary  Wilder.  The  Child's  Harvest  of 
Verse.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  323.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     81.50. 

Trafton,  Gilbert  H.  Methods  of  Attracting 
Birds.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  172.  Illustrated.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.    $1.25  net. 

A  little  book  discussing  all  sorts  of  ex- 
pedients by  which  birds  may  be  induced  to 
come  and  settle  in  our  villages,  farms,  and 
dooryards.  The  advice  is  most  excellent, 
is  illustrated  by  pictures  and  tables,  and 
should  be  put  into  practise  by  societies  as  well 
as  individuals. 

Yachell,  Horace  .\nnesley.  The  Other  Side. 
Pp.  359.  New  York:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  George 
IL  Doran  Company.    1910.    $1.20  net. 

There  are  many  phases  to  Mr.  Vachell's 
new  book.  We  are  touched  first  by  the 
human  element  of  the  heart  story  and  then 
by  the  supernatural,  psychic  force  that  seems 
to  underlie  the  development  of  the  plot. 
The  hero,  David  Archdale,  is  a  musical  genius 
and  we  follow  him  with  interest  from  his 
happy  marriage  and  the  inspiration  of  cre- 
ative composition,  through  stages  of  unrest  as 
he  descends  from  the  oratorio,  child  of  his 
soul,  to  the  comic  opera,  the  commercial 
child  of  popular  taste. 

There  is  much  power  and  force  in  the  telling 
of  the  story  and  daring  originality  in  its 
theme,  but  the  author  makes  good  use  of  his 
material  and  causes  every  chord  of  the  heart 
to  vibrate  with  sympathy. 

The  character  delineation  is  good,  especially 
that  of  David's  adopted  father  and  of  his 
father-in-law — Louis  Pignerol — who  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  happiness  and  reincarnation. 

Be  "happy,"  he  says,  "you  can  hardly 
help  being  good,"  and  "happiness  is  as  con- 
tagious as  influenza,  probably  more  so." 
After  the  death  of  his  beloved  Mary,  David 
neglects  his  daughter  Mollie  until  his  death, 
or  reported  death  by  automobile  accident, 
when  his  soul,  having  sojourned  for  a  time 
on  the  "other  side,"  returns  to  his  crippled 
body  long  enough  to  root  the  "weeds"  from 
Mollie's  soul. 

At  first  he  misunderstands  his  mission  and 
tries  to  recreate  his  masterpiece,  but  there 
comes  at  last  full  comprehension  and  final 
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triumph    which    arc    described    with    great 
deHcacy  and  pathos  in  the  closing  chapters. 

Ward,  Herbert.  A  Voice  from  the  Coiiko,  Com- 
prizing Stories,  Anecdotes,  and  Descriptive  Notes. 
Illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  .330.  New  York:  (;harles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50  net. 

Waters,  Mary  E.  Flamsted  Quarries.  Illus- 
trated. 12nio,  pp.  493.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Watson,  William.  Sable  and  Purple — With 
Other  Poems.  12mo,  pp.  48.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Watts,  Mary  S.  Nathan  Burke.  Pp.  628.  New 
York:    1910.     The  Macniillan  Co.    $1.50. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  where  this  chronicle 
of  Nathan  Burke's  life  fails  of  greatness. 
There  is  no  lack  of  carefully  accumulated 
material.  Mrs.  Watts  has  faithfully  de- 
scribed the  progressive  condition  of  a  section 
■of  country  in  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War. 
The  types  of  character  depicted  are  mostly 
•Ohioan  and  well  drawn,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
•concentration,  a  tendency  to  be  too  diffuse, 
that  mars  slightly  an  otherwise  well-written 
book.  Nathan's  development,  from  the 
untaught  backwoodsman  to  the  famous 
general  and  lawyer,  seems  very  consistent, 
but  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
he  had  been  sometimes  a  little  less  modest 
and  self-effacing. 

Had  he  been  able  to  guard  Nance  Darnell 
more,  in  accordance  with  his  promise  to  her 
father,  or  had  he  resented  Mrs.  Ducey's 
patronizing  superficiality  and  Georgie's 
spineless  arrogance,  it  would  have  made  him 
a  more  convincing  and  human  character. 

"Little  Francie's"  constant  devotion  and 
immovable  faith  give  the  book  charm  and 
make  up  for  any  weak  threads  in  the  narra- 
tive. 

WTiitlng,  Lillian.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 
8vo,  pp.  294.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
$1.50  net. 

Mrs.  Moulton  is  admittedly  reckoned  in 
the  first  rank  of  women  poets  in  America. 
It  may  be  her  naturalness,  her  unaffectedness, 
her  technique  that  give  her  this  preeminence. 
She  had  a  mastery  over  the  intricacy  of  the 
sonnet  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  masculine  qualification.  Her  personality 
was  charming  and  she  was  no  morbid  mourn- 
ful victim  of  the  Parnassian  inspiration. 
"This  must  ever  remain  her  greatest  attraction 
to  those  who  love  poetry  as  the  interpretation 
of  life.  Robert  Browning  confest  that  he 
■closed  a  book  of  her  poems  "with  the  music 
in  his  ears  and  flowers  before  his  eyes."  Her 
poetry  was  all  music  and  flowers  and  her 
friend  Lillian  Whiting  has  done  the  public  a 
service  in  publishing  this  memoir  of  her,  in- 
■cluding  some  of  her  letters,  extracts  from  her 
diaries,  as  well  as  the  letters  of  her  friends  and 
"those  who  admired  her  genius.  Lillian 
Whiting,  author  and  editor,  has  done  her 
work  with  skill,  taste,  and  sympathy.  There 
are  fourteen  photographic  reproductions  and 
facsimiles. 

Wilde,  Oscar.  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol. 
16mo,  pp.  37.    New  Y'ork:  Duffield  &  Co. 

Wood,  Eric.  Famous  Voyages  of  the  Great 
Discoverers.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  270.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50. 


Homemade. — Mildred — "Papa,  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  mama  one  of  those  three- 
dollar  center-pieces  that  the  Woman's  Home 
Jabber  says  can  be  made  at  home  for  seventy- 
five  cents." 

Papa  (remembering  past  years) — "Cer- 
tainly, dear!  Here's  ten  dollars.  That 
ought  to  be  enough  to  cover  the  expense." — 
Puck. 


This  Acetylene  Buoy 

li^lits  up  every  night 
when  the  sun  sets  and 
^oes  out  every  morning 
when  the  sun  rises. 


S!^^ 


And  this  it  does  automatically 
for  twro  consecutive  years  w^ith- 
out  bein^  toucKed  by  human  bands 


Once  in  two  years  it  must  be  filled 
with  the  crushed  stone  known  as 
* '  Union  Carbide ' ' — the  little  Acety- 
lene Light  machine  inside  does  the 
rest. 

The  lives  of  thousands  of  seamen 
actually  depend  upon  its  perfect  work- 
ing, and  hundreds  of  these  wonder- 
ful machines  now  light  the  way  along 
the  Yukon,  the  channels  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  wild  coasts  of  Labra-- 
dor  and  Alaska. 

Obviously,  these  light  machines 
would  not  be  used  for  such  a  pur- 
pose unless  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  governments  considered  them 
absolutely  infallible. 

*       *       • 

And  with  such  evidence  of  perfec- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
there  are  185,000  Acetylene  machines 
now  furnishing  light  for  as  many 
country  homesj. 

Like  the  machines  in  the  light 
buoys,  these  country  home  machines 
are  also  automatic — you  simply  feed 
them  oftener.  Once  a  month  you 
dump  in  plain  water  and  a  few 
pounds  of  "Union  Carbide."  All  the 
rest  you  leave  to  the  little  machine. 

With  this  slight  attention,  it  sup- 
plies genuine  Acetylene  Gas  to  hand-* 
some  chandeliers  located  in  every 
room  in  the  house  and  to  bracket 
lights  on  the  porches  and  throughout 
all  the  barns  and  outbuildings. 

Every  light  can  be  fixed  to  ignite 
with  the  pull  of  a  chain — ^no  matches 


required.  The  fixtures  being  per- 
manently attached,  cannot  tip  over 
like  lamps  and  lanterns. 

' '  Union  Carbide ' '  won 't  burn  and 
can 't  explode.  The  gas  is  so  nearly 
harmless  to  breathe  you  could  sleep 
all  night  without  danger  in  a  room 
with   an    open   burner. 

*  •       * 

On  account  of  these  safety  features 
the  engineers  of  the  National  Board 
of  Insurance  Underwriters  have  pro- 
nounced modern  Acetylene  safer  than 
illuminants  it  is  displacing,  and  most 
of  the  185,000  machines  in  use  are  in- 
stalled in  cellars  and  outbuildings 
with  approval  of  the  same  board. 

It 's  a  city  convenience  brought  to 
the  country — it  keeps  the  children 
home,  encourages  study  and  enables 
the  men  folks  to  do  chores  after 
dark  in  comfort  and  safety. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  how 
little  it  will  cost  you  to  join  the 
185,000  other  country  families  now 
making  this  wonderful  light  for  them- 
selves? 

*  *       • 

Just  write  us  how  many  rooms  you 
hare  and  how  large  your  place  is, 
and  we  will  send  you  free  estimate 
and  our  booklets  telling  all  about 
the  light  and  how  Cornell  University 
has  used  it  to  grow  plants,  same  as 
sunlight. 

Just  address  Union  Carbide  Sales 
Co.)  157  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Dept.  S-37. 


Mixed  with  water  Calox  forms  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
the  only  known  substance  that  will  whiten  the  teeth  with- 
out injury. 

Dentists  advise  its  use.    Physicians  prescribe  it. 

All  DruggitU,  25  cenb 

Sample  and  booklet  free  on  request. 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK 


These    trade 

GLU 

Kidney  and 

Rich  in  Pfote 

FAR 


[ery    fuckaga 

ilET  FOR 
DIABETICS 


leamatisin.Obesity 

"jtxett^f  Uric  AciJ 

ading  grocen. 

Y..II.S.A. 


TOYQ  ^^  STONE.     Marvelous 

■  **  ■  ^  Toys.  BeautifulToysthat  last 
forever.  Fascinate,  educate  young  and  old. 

Wmderfil  Or.  Rltbtir's  Anchor  Blieks 

The  toy  that  teaches.  Learn  how  to  edu- 
cate your  child  while  it  plays.  Get  our 
Beautiful  Fre»  Book  of  color  designs  and  all  particulars  Freo. 
Inquire  of  dealer  or  send  today  for  Freo  Book  of  designs  to 
F.  AD.  RICHTER  Jk  CO.  (of  Rudolstadt.  Germany.  >  Ameri> 
can  office.  215  Pearl  St.,  Dept.       403T ,  New  York  City. 
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SAVES 

ALL  SHOWROOM 
—    EXPENSE 


ALL .  EXCESSIVE 
ADVERTISING 


SAVES 

ALL  SELLING- 
COMMISSION; 

ALL  FIACING 
EXPENSES 


TH  E  Club  Car  Company  of  America  enables  you  to  own  an  automobile  of  the  highesttype  for  little  more  than  the  actitai 
cost  of  its  construction— complete  in  every  detail  and  fully  equipped— a  car  that  you  will  be  proud  of— a  car  that  is 
surpassed  by  no  other  make  at  any  price — a  car  that  is  finished  m  accordance  with  your  own  individual  taste  -  built  for 
you  and  delivered  to  you  first  hand.  You  cannot  duplicate  the  Club  Car  for  less  than  25%  to  35%  additional  cost— a  cost 
that  you  are  taxed  for  by  the  manufacturers  in  order  to  pay  for  the  many  unnecessary  and  extravagant  sales  commissions, 
advertising  expenses,  etc.— all  of  which  are  entirely  eliminated  by  the  CLUB  CAR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA-an 
organization  tnat  has  but  one  purpose  in  view— to  build  for  its  members  a  car  De  1-uxe  and  sell  it  to  them  at  a  price  based 
on  sound  business  principles. 

Why  and  how  this  organization  can  offer  such  inducements  to  its  members  is  very  simple— a  number  of  prominent  auto- 
mobilistsand  experts  of  New  York  and  other  cities  have  clubbed  together  for  the  purpose  of  building  their  own  cars  in  order 
to  save  all  of  the  extra  selling  cost  of  the  manufacturer.  This  plan  has  proved  a  success  and  now  automobilists  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  may  enjoy  these  privileges  and  have  their  cars  delivered  to  them  direct. 

t^"  The.  Prospectus  tells  you  some  mighty  interesting  things  about  the  Club  Car  and  Club  Car 

Plan — Send  for  it  to-day. 

THE   CLUB  CAR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Metropolitan  Life  Tower,  New  York 


The  highesf 
type  Ca.r^ 
Complete. 
Equipmenl^ 


CInb  Touring.Car— Seven  Pasr-nger,  foDr-Cylinder,  forty-fifty  horse  power,  with  com- 
plete equipment,  priced  exclasively  to  members,  $3,000 


Delivered  direct) 
to  pitrchaser 
3a,virtg 

25  to  35% 


,  ■'E  Va"  Sasw.\-ac«» 


/^ 


The  strongest, 
neatest,  most  durable 
laces  ever  made  for  high 
shoes — 

"NF  10"  Shoe  Laces 

Stand  a  strain  of  200  lbs.  to 
the  foot  without  breaking. 
Tipped  with  patented  fast-color 
tips  that  won't  come  off. 

Guaranteed  6  months 

10  cent*  per  pair  in  black  or  tan— lour 
lengths  for  men's  and  women's  high  shoes. 
At  all  shoe,  dry^oods  and  men's  furnishing 
stores.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  don't  take 
a  substitute — send  lo  cents  to  us.  Write  for 
booklet  showin)^  complete  line. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co., 
Dept  E,    Reading,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the    famous  Nufashond 
Silk  Oxford  l^aces  and  Corset  Laces 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

A   WOMAN   AT   THE   CUP-RACE 

THE  impressions  of  a  -woman  at  the 
^"anderbilt  Cup  Race,  as  related  by 
Virginia  Tjder  Hudson  in  the  New  York 
Globe,  serve  to  point  out  in  a  most  graphic 
fashion  the  incentives  for  entering  the  race, 
and  the  deplorable  and  altogether  useless 
sacrifice  of  life  and  limb,  as  well  as  the  un- 
certain security  of  the  spectators.     "We  read: 

The  hint  of  the  rising  sun,  seen  through 
the  overhanging  cloud  of  dust  and  thin, 
vapory  Long  Island  fog,  fought  its  way  in 
uncertain,  streaky  lights  over  the  battlefield 
of  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  race-course.  Just 
liefore  time  for  the  sun  to  burst  tlu-ough  its 
gray  fog  bonds  there  came  the  lull  that  for  no 
apparent  reason  always  precedes  the  carnage 
of  the  battle  imminent. 

Blear-eyed  men  and  women,  with  drab 
drawn  skin,  blinking  eyes  grown  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  Juggernaut  shapes  of 
automobile  menaces  through  a  long  night  and 
to  the  flickering  red  glare  of  bonfires,  sen- 
tinels, along  the  line  of  battle,  stood  up  in  the 
sudden  hush  and  strained  bloodshot  vision 
toward  the  starting-point  of  the  race. 

A  single,  snorting,  panting  car,  and  bent 
low  at  its  wheel  a  figure  whose  eyes  burned 
eerie  through  the  grotesque  mask  of  leather 
and  mica,  whirred  up  to  the  start  and  stood 
quivering,  leaping,  blowing  out  long  thin 
tongues  of  flame  in  grimacing  menace  toward 
the  little  group  of  millionaires,  "officials," 
who  shrunk  shyly  aside  at  the  snort  of  the 
impatient  Juggernaut.  It  was  the  car  of  the 
I  millionare   who    dared — and    the    thing     of 


flesh  and  blood  inside  the  enveloping  leather 
was  the  millionaire  himself,  "amateur" 
Spencer  Wishart.  the  onlj^  one  of  them  all 
who  would  himself  risk  his  life  on  a  reason- 
less battlefield. 

Soon  smudges  of  red  and  yellow  and  gray, 
and  a  taunting  whirr  of  mechanism,  a  burst 
of  blue  flame  from  death-intent  inanimate 
things,  showed  other  cars  breaking  through 
the  before-battle  lull.  A  few  violet  and  pink 
streaks  fell  across  the  green  fields,  the  long 
twisting  ribbon  of  oil-blackened  motor  road 
touching  the  shine  of  long  rows  of  pleasure- 
hunting  cars  into  tints  and  shapes  of  beetles. 
A  little  trembling  man  in  a  checked  knicker- 
bocker  suit  with  deer-skin  (real)  yokes  on  his 
coat  and  a  green  ribbon  around  his  arm, 
stept  a  heroic  distance  into  the  road  and 
waved  a  flag.  A  driver  of  a  car  threw  up  his 
hands  with  theatrical  design,  grasped  his 
wheel,  his  engine  screamed  and  threw  a  tiny 
tongue  of  flame  into  the  very  face  of  the  man 
with  the  flag — leaped  ahead. 

The  first  shot  was  fired.  Another  car  and 
another,  in  seconds'  duration  followed.  The 
great  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race  was  on!  The 
soldiers  had  gone  to  their  deaths — or  renown. 
The  crowd  cheered  with  dust-choked  throats 
and  devitalized  enthusiasm — and  the  general 
sank  into  a  seat  in  his  box  to  hear  first  reports. 

"The  more  that  clear-sightedness  and 
intellectual  influence  upon  the  course  of 
a  battle  is  demanded  of  a  general,"  says  Von 
der  Goltz,  "the  more  he  must  keep  himself 
out  of  serious  danger  to  life  and  limb." 

He  did.  It  certainly  took  more  than  a 
modicum  of  clear-sightedness  to  persuade 
more  than  twoscore  of  men  to  risk  their  lives 
in  the  battle  of  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race.  It 
took    intellectuality    to    cope    with    carping 
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critics  who  later  might  rise  to  question  such 
risk  in  the  name  of  sport.  It  was  meet,  then, 
that  the  general  should  not  himself  drive  a 
racing-car  to  death — or  renown — but  that  he 
follow  the  best  military  discipline  in  watch- 
ing— "a  good  ten  miles  in  the  rear." 

The  cars  whizzed  by — their  gallant  blues 
and  yellows  and  reds  a  uniform  gray  in  the 
seventy-mile  pace  set.  They  were  the  little 
flies  lured  to  their  destruction  by  the  sugar 
sprinkled  with  a  lavish  hand. 

This  was  the  first  simile  of  which  I  thought. 
Have  you  seen  a  housewife  spread  out  her 
fly-paper  and,  to  make  it  more  alluring, 
sprinkle    sugar    over    the    deadly    surface? 

That  was  what  I  thought  when  I  looked 
at  the  men  whirling  along  the  greasy  motor 
path.  .  .  . 

The  men  in  the  repair  trenches — the  paper- 
and  box-strewn  trenches — watched  with 
eager  eyes  as  each  car  whizzed  by  without 
flying  distress  signals,  and  at  each  recurrence 
breathed  deep  sighs  of  relief.  Would  they 
come  back? 

I  saw  one  car  stop  before  them.  The  boy 
driver  at  the  wheel  lifted  up  his  mask.  Ages 
old  was  his  face — the  cheeks  that  sagged  and 
drew  long  strained  lines  of  pain  about  his 
young  mouth.  The  eyes  burned  with  an  imholy 
fire.  Did  the  general  who  gazed,  too,  think 
for  a  moment  what  that  boy's  mother  would 
have  felt  could  she  have  seen  his  face  then? 
Did  he  or  his  smug  friends  know  that  he  had  a 
mother,  even — that  he  was  truly  a  living 
human  being,  instead  of  a  part  of  his  machine? 
What  matter?  Society  must  be  amused — 
and  if  society  is  sated  with  every  other  emo- 
tion— if  nothing  will  bring  a  thrill  to  its  breast 
save  human  suffering  and  death— 

The  writer  tells  of  seeing  Chevrolet  and 
Miller  whirl  up  to  the  trenches  and  stop.  A 
groan  escaped  from  the  crowd  who  had 
watched  their  dare-devil  flight  for  miles. 
Only  valuable  seconds  lost  it  was  to  them^ 
nothing  more. 

Chevrolet  lifted  a  bottle  to  his  lips  with  a 
nod  to  the  cheering  crowd — stimulant  was 
as  necessary  to  him  as  to  the  blear-eyed  men 
who  hoarded  the  last  drops  in  their  flasks  for 
the  thrill  of  the  moment  of  finish.  Miller 
was  doing  something  to  the  car.  I  saw  him, 
lithe,  active,  virile — a  big  man  in  his  full- 
blown strength  of  body,  his  courage  un- 
doubted, undaunted.  His  face  was  streaked 
with  grease  and  dust.  He  threw  up  his  head 
a  moment— I  could  see  him  only  a  few  feet 
away — he  laughed,  waved  his  hand  to  the 
cheering  multitude,  gave  one  leap  into  the 
car,  which  bounded  away  before  he  had 
seated  himself — and  they  were  out  of  sight. 

Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes  were  gone. 
The  Buick  car  and  Chevrolet  and  Miller 
had  not  flashed  by  the  grandstand. 

"Where  is  the  Buick?"  was  the  anxious 
query. 

Where,  indeed?  It  lay,  a  scrap-heap,  by 
the  side  of  the  road  at  Westfield,  with  the 
splintered  fragments  of  a  sight-seeing  car 
it  had  ript  in  two  to  keep  it  company.  Five 
minutes  after  I  had  seen  Miller  in  all  his 
strength  and  courage  wave  his  grease-grimed 
hand  gaily  at  us  watching  him  (they  told 
me  afterward),  all  that  was  left  of  him  was 
carried  into  a  darkened  parlor  of  a  little 
country  home,  his  mangled  body  laid  be- 
neath a  homely  motto  such  as  is  found  in  old- 
fashioned  homes. 

"I  am  taken  unto  Thee,  my  Father,  to 
my  bright  and  everlasting  home." 

"Too  bad!"  sighed  the   general   when  he 
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Maintenance  Cost  Guaranteed 

On  Waveriey  Motor  Trucks 

You  know^,  before  you  buy  the  vehicle,  just  how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost  to  run. 

For  a  maintenance  contract  may  be  made  with  our  dealers  at  a  certeun 
figure — varymg  of  course  with  the  size  of  the  truck. 

These  maintenance  contracts  are  already  in  operation  in  Indianapolis 
and  we  have  made  arrangements  with  dealers  in  many  places  to  furnish  them. 

If  your  business  involves  the  uses  of  delivery  wagons  making  from  ten 
to  fifty  miles  a  day,  write  us.  For  within  that  field  the  electric  truck  is  far 
the  most  economical  method  of  delivery. 


ELECTRIC 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 

If  motor  delivery,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  suited  to  your  business  we 
will  tell  you  so  frankly.  For  one  reason  why  the  use  of  motor  trucks  is  not 
more  general  today  is  that  they  have  been  sold  indiscriminately,  without 
regard  to   the  needs  of  the  individual  merchant. 

When  you  write  us  we  will  give  you  detailed  figures,  applicable  to 
y^our  own  business,  about  cost.  We  will  tell  you  exactly  the  figure  per 
month  at  which  you  can  contract  to  maintain  the  truck. 

Then  compare  these  figures  with  your  present  delivery  charges,  item 
by  item.  If  the  saving  justifies  the  investment,  you'll  want  a  Waveriey.  If 
it  doesn't  you  won't — and  we  wouldn't  sell  you  one  if  you  did. 

Give  us  some  of  the  particulars  about  your  business  when  writing,  so  that  we  can 
answer  intelligently.  We  make  different  types  of  Waveriey  trucks  for  different  business  needs. 
But  write  today ;  for  if  you  can  use  a  motor  truck  the  saving  will  be  so  big  it's  worth 
going  after  in  a  hurry. 

The  Waverlej"  Company 

258  S.  EAST  STREET  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE 


BLAISDELL 

^  Colored  Crayon 
Paper  Pencil 

whose  quality,  convenience  and  use- 
fulness revolutionizes  office  system  and 
pencil  making.    A  color  assigned  a  de- 
partment traces    errors   to  those  who 
made  them.     Nine  colors. 
To  sharpen,  nick  the  paper  and  pull. 


Any  Two  Pencils  Sent  Postpaid 

On  receipt  often  cents  we  mail  two  best 
quality  pencils,   crayon,  graphite,  photo 
retouching,  china,  meta  1  marking,  copying, 
etc.  State  color,  orfor  purpose  used.  Address 

THE  BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  CO.. 
4400  Wayne  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


z% 


PAPER  FASTENER 

Holds   top,    bottom  and 
middle  papers  with  un 
failing  security — yet  is 
easily  detached. 

Five  Sizes 
Free  Samples  on  Request 

The  DeLong  Hook  &  Eye  Co, 

Philadelphia 
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16  Years  Here 


^^  "Built-not  Stuffed"  ^^     pV 

Ustermoor  15. 


On  Land  and 
Sea  Supreme 
for  Over  Half 
a  Century 


From  the  Commodore  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club 

New  York  June  20.1910. 
Gentlemen: 

Ostermoor  Mattresses  and 
Cushions  have  always  given  me 
entire  satisfaction  in  every 
respect,  and  proved  all  you 
claimed  them  to  be. 

Their  use  throughout  my 
yacht  Aloha  was  such  a  com- 
fort and  pleasure,  and  we  found 
them  so  much  better  than  the 
very  best  of  hair,  we  would  use 
nothing  else  but  Ostermoor 
Cushions  th  roughout,  and 
Ostermoor  Mattresses  in  all  the 
staterooms  of  the  new  Ahha. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Arthur  Curtiss  James. 


IT  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that  there  are  many  imitations  of  the 
Ostermoor  Mattress,  and  of  Ostermoor  advertising,  but  not 
one  of  them  imitates  Ostermoor  by  offering  proof  of  service. 

They  can  V  do  it  !  They  haven't  the  service  back  of  their  goods 
to  show.  We  defy  any  other  mattress  maker,  regardless  of  name, 
material  or  price,  to  show  letters  from  users  attesting  that  after 
fifteen  to  fifty  years'  service  their  mattresses  are  as  comfortable  as 
when  new. 

Tliink  of  this  when  you  buy  a  mattress,  especially  if  you  are 
shown  an  imitation  which  is  said  to  be  "as  good  as  Ostermoor." 

Think  how  much  better  it  is  to  get  a  mattress  that  is  built  for 
everlasting  service  and  comfort,  instead  of  simply  stuffed,  and  likely 
to  develop  soon  into  a  mass  of  sleep-disturbing  lumps  and  bumps, 

Ostermoor  it  the  cleanest,  most  sanilary,  most  comfortable  of  all  mat- 
tresses. It  is  dustless,  germ  proof,  vermin  proof,  proof  against  odors  and 
dampness.  It  never  needs  remaking  or  renovating, 
except  an  occasional  sun  bath. 

Send  for  our 

144-PAGE  BOOK  AND  SAMPLES  FREE 

The  Ostermoor  is  not  for  sale  generally,  but  there's  an 
Ostermoor  dealer  in  most  places,  the  livest  merchant  in 
town.  Write  us  and  we'll  send  his  name.  We  will  ship 
you  a  mattress  by  express,  prepaid,  same  day  your  check  is 
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How  to  Develop  Self- 

COnfidenCe    '"    ISanner*""" 

Bv  Grenville  Kleher,  author  of "  How  to  Speak  in  Public, "  etc. 
Are  You  one  of  the  thousands  of  persons  who,  for  want 
of  self-confidence,  are  "held  in  physical  and  mental  bond- 
age?"—Do  you  shrink  from  asserting  yourself? — Do  you 
feel  uervous  qualms  and  cold  chills  when  it  is  time  to  "  say 
your  say"? — at  the  social  affair — in  the  lodge— on  the  plat- 
form— or  when  you  talk  with  your  superiors  or  seniors  in 
business  life?  Many  persons  realize  only  a  small  part  of 
their  abilities  because  they  so  distrust  themselves.  Chap- 
ters in  this  book  deal  with  methods  for  correcting  self-con- 
sciousness— with  manners  as  a  power  in  the  making  of  men 
— with  the  value  of  a  cultivated  and  agreeable  voice — with 
confidence  in  society  and  business — with  finding  oneself— 
with  the  physical  man,  with  will-power,  self-culture,  etc. 
Mr.  Kleiser  here  prescribes  a  definite  plan  for  systetnaii- 
cally  developing  a  high  type  of  manly  self-confidence. 

Cloth.  $1.25  net 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         New  York  and  Londoo 


PARSIFAI..  TTie  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
g^eat  opera,  by  H.  R.  Hawkis.  Small  izmo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME 

IN    CORRECT   SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE 


?1.00 


THE  OUAlirr  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  Oa   YOUR   MOKEr   REFUNOEO 
SAHPte  CARDS    OR   WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


gl2CHESTNUT  ST. 


PHILA. 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


Siifest  investments 
known.    Yicldinu  from 


4%  to  6%    '''^■'*'''"'- 


Circular. 


ULEN,  SUTHERLIN  &  CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


heard.  "  His  first  automobile  race  too.  They 
tell  me  he  had  been  a  sailor  and  had  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  He  was  an  especially 
.skilled  mechanic,  and  Chevrolet  induced 
him  to  go  with  him  with  a  promise  of  a  part 
of  the  prize  money.  Too  bad — a  valuable 
man  in  a  race!" 

But  the  little  fly  with  its  head  mangled  and 
its  feet  tangled  in  the  flypaper  wouldn't  need 
the  sugar  any  more. 

Over  in  the  hospital  where  they  had  taken 
Che\Tolet  with  broken  bones  he  was  not 
thinking,  either,  of  "inducements."  In  a 
passion  of  weeping  he  clutched  his  face  with 
hands  plastered  with  blood  and  grease. 

"My  God!  My  God!"  he  cried.  "My 
friend — dead — dead!" 

High  up  in  the  grandstand  a  pretty  girl 
sat  quietly,  the  tenseness  of  her  attitude 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  hilarity  about 
her. 

"It's  Stone's  bride,"  a  woman  whispered 
who  sat  near.  "They've  been  married  only 
four  weeks,  and  she's  so  'ner\y'  she  doesn't 
mind  his  driving  a  racing-car  at  all.  See,  he 
threw  a  kiss  to  her  then ! " 

Stone  and  Bacon,  his  mechanician,  had 
stopt  a  moment  for  the  finishing  touches  of 
tuning  up  before  starting.  He  searched  for 
her  a  moment,  blew  her  a  kiss,  and  was  off. 
The  minutes  dragged  by.  The  familiar  cry 
was  raised,  "  Where  is  Stone  and  the  Colum- 
bia?" 

The  girl  with  the  tense  look  grew  more 
tense,  her  eyes  strained,  she  seemed  to  be 
alone  in  that  vast  crowd.  Quietly  the  news 
had  come  to  the  officials  that  the  Columbia 
car  had  gone  off  a  bridge.  Bacon  was  dead. 
Stone  was  in  the  hospital.  But  they  didn't 
announce  it.  ^Miy  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the 
crowd — or  would  they  have  added  a  thrill  to 
it? 

"See  that  fellow  sitting  down  there?" 
whispered  a  man  to  me.  "  He  was  going  to 
drive  a  car  in  this  race,  but  he  has  a  contract 
with  a  firm  who  would  not  let  him — he's  too 
valuable  a  man." 

Valuable  and  valueless  men! 

"When  the  smoke  of  the  battle  had  cleared 
away  they  told  us  that  Grant  in  his  Alco  had 
established  two  records — one  for  time  and  one 
for  having  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  twice  in  suc- 
cession. 

There  was  a  record  for  eternity  of  which 
they  did  not  speak.  There  were  "minor" 
accidents  of  which  they  did  not  speak.  In  a 
little  Long  Island  home  to-day,  the  blinds  are 
close  draAvn,  there  is  crepe  on  the  door,  and 
a  little  lonesome  old  woman  silently  weeping 
beside  her  dead.  He  was  only  a  seventy- 
year-old  farmer — and  he  got  in  the  way. 
He  should  have  kno^vn  better  than  to  get  in 
the  wav. 


PEDDLING    THE   TIME 
'  I  ^HE   curious    occupation   of  a   London 


1 


woman,  who,  like  her  father  before  her, 


finds  that  time  is  money  by  selling  Greenwich 
observatory  time  to  watchmakers,  is  described 
l)y  T}ie  Graphic  (London)  as  quoted  in  The 
Marine  Review  (Cleveland,  Sept.)   We  read: 

Probably  no  hill  in  the  world  has  had 
so  strangely  varied  a  history  or  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  men  as  that 
at  Greenwich.  The  granite  line  across  the 
foot-path  on  its  summit  is  the  meridian  from 
which  the  longitude  on  every  British  map 
and  chart  is  calculated.     All  England  seta 
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its  time  by  the  mean  solar-clock.  There  is 
a  larj;(>  galvaiio-magnctic  clock  fixt  on  the 
outside  wall  of  the  observatory  ami  (.iivided 
into  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  still 
many  who  believe  this  clock  is  kept  goin^ 
by  the  sun.  They  do  not  know  that  the 
fixt  stars  arc  the  real  timekeepers  fioni 
which  Britisliers  check  their  daily  progress. 
'J'o  this  galvano-magnetic  clock  in  the  wail 
comes  every  Monday  a  woman,  who  makes 
$2,500  a  year  out  of  the  queerest  occupation 
in  England.  She  sells  the  time  to  Ijondoii 
watchmakers.  Her  name  is  Miss  Belleville, 
of  Maidenhead.  Eighty  years  ago,  the  then 
astronomer  royal  suggested  to  her  father 
that  if  he  took  the  corrected  time  of  a  certi- 
fied chronometer  every  week,  he  could,  no 
doubt,  find  numerous  clients.  So  he  bought 
a  watch,  made  for  the  Duke  of  Essex,  and  then 
worked  up  a  business  with  it.  When  he  died, 
his  widow  sold  the  time  till  she  reached  the 
age  of  eighty-one,  and  then  she  handed  the 
business  over  to  her  daughter.  When  Miss 
Belleville  visits  Greenwich  at  the  Ijeginning 
of  every  week,  her  chronometer  is  corrected, 
and  she  is  given  an  official  certificate.  From 
that  her  fifty  customers  correct  their  watches 
and  clocks. 


ABRUZZI'S  TRIPS  SKYWARD 

'  I  "HE  splendid  virile  qualities  demanded 
•''  for  the  conquest  of  the  icy  peaks  that 
crown  the  world's  great  mountain  chains 
make  even  the  most  incorrigible  utilitarian 
admire  the  men  who  brave  death  in  this 
seemingly  useless  pursuit.  In  the  case  of 
Italy's  royal  family  their  courage  has  been 
proven  in  enough  times  of  real  need  to  excuse 
one  of  its  princes  for  rusliing  here  and  there 
all  over  the  world  to  dare  the  mountains  that 
have  defeated  every  other  man.  The  Duke 
of  Abruzzi,  says  Prof.  Charles  E.  Fay  in 
Collier's,  began  his  first  Alpine  campaign  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  made  a  record  for 
ascents  that  astonished  the  gild  of  Alpinists : 

It  included  two  passes  and  seven  peaks: 
The  eastern  and  central  peaks  of  the  Levanna, 
as  practise  climbs,  then  the  Grand  Paradis, 
Mont  Blanc,  the  precipitous  crag  of  the  Dent 
de  G^ant,  the  Breithorn  and  a  traverse  from 
the  Italian  side  over  the  summit  of  the 
Matterhorn.  His  chosen  mentor  was  Signor 
Granscesco  Gonella,  whose  name  recurs  often 
in  the  same  company,  a  skilful  Alpinist. 

Two  years  later,  in  1894,  again  with  Gon- 
ella, he  won  (for  a  novice)  laurels  unap- 
proachable, at  once  springing  to  the  fore- 
front of  the  world's  most  noted  climbers. 
His  previous  climb  on  the  Dent  de  Geant  had 
shown  his  mettle  for  crag  work.  It  is  one  of 
those  seemingly  inaccessible  aiguilles,  well 
called  needles,  that  tower  threateningly 
along  the  great  outlying  spurs  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  to  ascend  which  demands  a  far  higher 
capacity  than  the  long  plod  to  the  main 
summit  itself.  A  steady  tread,  strong  heart, 
firm  grip,  sure  foot  and  a  perfect  self-reliance 
are  absolute  essentials  merely  for  the  start. 

Like  it,  when  not  more  difficult,  are  the 
Aiguilles  du  Moine  and  des  Charmoz,  the 
Petit  Dru,  the  Grepon.  All  four  of  these 
ascents  of  the  first  order,  two  of  them  (the 
Charmoz  and  the  Grepon)  being  traverses, 
they  accomphshed  at  the  outset  of  that  sum- 
mer's campaign.  Then  from  the  Zermatt 
Valley  he  made  a  similar  quartet  of  notable 


The  Howard  Watch 


The  U.   S.  army  officer  is 
strong  for  the  Howard 
Watch.     The  Howard 
has  seen  service  in  three  wars — 
with  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry. 

It  has  proved  itself  dependable 
through  the  shock  and  exposure 
of  campaigning — which  is  about 
the  most  exacting  service  that 
could  be  demanded  of  a  watch. 

The  Howard  is  the  finest 
practical  watch    in   the  world — 


always  worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  is 
fixed  at  the  factory  and  a  printed 
ticket  attached — $40  to  1 150. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you 
a  Howard  Watch.  Find  the 
Howard  jeweler  in  your  town 
— he  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we 
will  send  you  "The  Story  of  Edward 
Howard  and  the  First  American  Watch  " 
— an  inspiring  chapter  of  history  that  every 
man  and  boy  should  read. 


E.   HOWARD    WATCH   WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


Let  Electricity  Make  Pure  Air  For  You 


Sufferers  from  many  ailments  travel  thousands  of  miles  to^ 
breathe  the  OZONE  of  the  mountains  and  pine  forests.    Yet  a    ■ 
recent  scientific  invention  enables  everyone  to  have — right  in 
their  own  bedroom— air  constantly  as  pure,  refreshing  and  ex- 
hilarating as  the  purest  oxygen-filled  atmosphere  of  the  piney 
woods  and  mountain  peaks.  This  little  apparatus  is  oper- 
ated by  electricity,  and  "ozonizes"  the  air  of  the  closest 
room  just  as  an  electric  storm  purifies  the  out-door  air. 

me  Ozone  Pure  Airifier 


is  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  treatment  of  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever,  Catarrh,  Insomnia,  Nervousness,  Pneumonia, 
Typhoid  and  Scarlet  Fevers,  Diptheria,  Bronchitis, 
Wealt  Lungs,  etc.  Endorsed  by  highest  medical  and 
scientific  authorities  —  a  thoroughly  demonstrated  success. 
We  can  furnish  an  Ozone  Generator  to  meet  any  re- 
quirement, from  bedroom  to  the  largest  building  in  the 
U.  S.    Write  for  Booklet  and  CatalogHe. 

Ozone  Pnre  Alrifler  Company. 
823  Rand  McNally  Bnilding.        Chicago.  HI.. 
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joy 

smoke! 
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Smoking  Tobacco 
Not  Tobasco 

Take  it  from  me,  I  gets  so  hungry  for  some 
real  pipe  smolce  my  stomach  bags  at  the  knees. 
Wasp  brands  always  are  buzzin'  'round  like  bees, 
but,  says  I  to  myself,  nay,  no  1  I'm  pipe  shy ! 
No  stingereno  for  yours  truly. 

Change  your  brand,  says  Jim  Thompson. 
You're  getting  no  better  fast.  Beat  it  to  some 
Prince  Albert  pipe  smoke  while  your  shoes  are 
good.    I  go  to  it. 

First  crack  ovt  of  the  box  I'm  dead  wise  to 
the  fuss  and  racket  about  Prince  Albert.  Why,  if 
can't  burn  your  tongue! 

I  fills  up  the  old  T.  D.  again  and  then  again— 
smoke  'er  fast  like,  an'  red  hot.  Says  I,  here's 
"  the  joy  smoke,"  comin'  and  goin'! 


■^^ 


Jff!'""^ 


Prince  Albert  can 't  bite  your  tongue.      It's  long- 
burning  and    holds     its     fire     close    and     true! 

The  bulliest  tobacco  a  man  ever  jammed  into  a  jimmy  pipe  is  Prince  Albert  (in  the 
red  tin).  It  has  e^'ery  qualitj'  men  never  before  did  find  blended  into  one  grand 
smoke — perfect  flavor,  fragrance,  cool,  non-biting,  long-burning,  close-fire,  dust-fine 
ashes.  You  buy  "P.  A.  "  for  a  dime  at  any  live  tobacco  shop.  Or  send  us  8  cents 
for  a  trial  tin.      Offer  good  on/y  in  U.  S. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


VjandS£j>i^tt£x>)r> 

To  have  the  temperature  of  your  home  exactly  as  desired 
and  within  your  control  morning,  noon  and  night  is  desired 
not  onlv  from  the  standpoint  of  comfort  alone,  but  likewise 
desirable  as  a  benefit  to  liealth  and  as  a  marked  economy  in 
the  saving  of  fuel.  All  of  these  advantages  are  within  your 
leach  with  a 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator 

WITH    TIME     ATTACIIMK.\T 

Applied  to  Hot    Water,    Hot  Air,  Steam    and 
Natural  Gas  Heating-  Lasts  a  Life  time 
"        THE   TIME    ATTACHMENT 
enables  one  to  secure  a  change 
of  temperature  at  any  prede- 
termined hour.     An  alarm  set 
?overns  this   change  and  per- 
orms  it  silently  and  automati- 
cally at  the  hour  set.  On  retire- 
ing  you   set  ihr  mdicator  at  60 
.    degrees  for   the  night  hours,    with 
the  alarm  fixed  for  a  change  to  70 
.   this    change    takes    place   without 
further  attention  on  your  part. 

THE  1911  MODEL  Ims  two  lu-lpful  ini 
pn.vciricnls  in     tin-  tiiiio  nllBc-linionl,  .'.ti 
■  i»linK  of  ii Detachable  Clock  nn<l  Eight 
Day  Alarm  Set.  Makes  tlio   windin: 
as  easy  aa  windini;  s  watch.      Alarm 
rrquirci  windinj;  butonce  in  tight 
days. 

The  "Minneapolit"  is  aold 
huthe  xeholraale  and  retail 
heating  trade  everywhere 
under  a  positive  guarantre  of 
satin/action.  Write  (or  boolLli't. 

WM.  R.  SWEATT.  Sec'y.  General  Offices  703  Palace  Bldf. 
Minneapolii,  Minn. 
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TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

NO  METAL 
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COMF0RT 


2B^  50,*4l.OO. 
Dealers  ordirect 
upon  receipt  of  price 


A.Stf,in  S.Co.  Makers 

Cong  ress  SfSi  CcnterAve 

'  •  Chicago.  • 


ascents — the  dangerous  Dent  Clanche,  the 
Cinal  Rothhom,  in  one  day  two  peaks  of 
jMonte  Rosa,  and  finally  what  is  regarded  as 
the  most  difficult  of  them  all,  the  Matterhorn, 
by  way  of  the  Zmutt  arete. 

Such  was  the  apprenticeship  of  the  world's 
greatest  Alpinist.  It  is  interesting  to  dis- 
cover even  here  the  qualities  which  dominated 
him  when  he  became  himself  a  leader.  Most 
striking  is  intrepidity  coupled  with  a  coolness 
which  later  will  appear  as  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Ever  ready  to  attack  the  most  difficult 
and  even  dangerous  of  peaks,  no  serious  ac- 
cident to  self  or  guides  has  ever  saddened  any 
one  of  his  numerous  alpine  successes.  And 
we  can  almost  feel  the  spirit  of  initiative 
growing  in  him  as  he  accomphshes  in  the  wake 
of  others  the  great  feats  of  the  Whympers, 
Sellas,  and  Mummerys  in  the  way  of  achiexing 
summits  long  regarded  as  inaccessible. 

Only  four  years  later,  in  1898,  we  find 
him  laying  siege  to  certain  of  the  forbidding 
peaks  of  the  Alps  that  still  remained  uncon- 
quered.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
was  the  Aiguille  Sans  Nom  (13,088  feet)  one  of 
the  most  difficult  needles  in  the  fearfully  jagged 
ridge  descending  from  the  Aiguille  Verte 
over  the  Dru  to  the  Mer  de  Glace.  With  three 
guides  he  set  out  at  dayhght  from  a  high 
refuge,  the  Charpoua  hut.  On  reaching  the 
lofty  crest  exceedingly  narrow,  their  way  was 
barred  by  upleaping  towers  of  rock,  the  so- 
called  gendarmes.  In  descending  they  wore 
overtaken  by  darkness  and  had  to  pass  the 
night  roped  together  under  the  protection 
of  a  crag — a  genuine  protection,  for  in  the 
darkness  two  enormous  rock  avalanches  fell. 
One  passing  directly  over  their  shelter,  the 
other  close  beside  them. 

Of  this  notable  climb  the  Duke  saj'S  mod- 
estly: "  The  ascent  can  not  exactly  be 
called  difficult,  except  for  the  guides,  who 
have  to  cut  innumerable  steps,"  but  he 
allows  that  it  is  dangerous.  A  few  days  later 
the  hitherto  invincible  third  crag  of  the 
Grandes  Jorasses  was  vanquished.  Again, 
on  August  7,  1901,  only  just  back  from 
establishing  the  furthest  north  record  in  the 
alUed  field  of  polar  exploration,  he  scaled 
the  second  highest  of  the  Dames  Anglaises, 
exceedingly  difficult  aiguilles  on  the  south- 
eastern spur  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Thus  far  his  feats  were  on  pretty  well- 
known  territory,  as  every  acre  of  Switzer- 
land is  familiar  to  the  guides.  Next  he  turned 
to  fields  where  he  must  be  an  explorer  as 
well  as  a  cHmber. 

Enterprises  calling  for  a  much  higher  order 
of  ability  had  already  begun  to  invite  the 
more  ambitious  alpinists — the  exploration 
and  ascent  of  the  world's  highest  summits  in 
however  distant  lands.  The  demand  was 
now  for  a  capacity  to  plan  where  the  condi- 
tions were  more  or  less  unknown  and  to 
execute  with  resolution  and  decision  under 
trying  circumstances.  It  is  liis  rare  ability 
in  meeting  these  that  has  given  Abruzzi  a 
place  among  the  very  foremost  of  explorers. 
He  would  be  the  last  to  claim  all  the  honor 
for  liis  brilliant  results.  When  he  has  suc- 
ceeded where  others  had  failed  he  is  quick 
to  acknowledge  his  debt  to  the  published 
story  of  their  failure,  every  circumstance  of 
which  he  had  conned  and  knew  by  heart. 

So  in  his  first  distant  expedition,  that  to 
Mount  Saint  Elias  in  1897.  Several  futile  at- 
tempts had  been  made  by  Englishmen  and 
.\mericans  notably  the  two  splendid  assaults 
of  Professor  Russell  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  From  Russell's 
reports  the  young  explorer  of  twenty-five 
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knew  the  ground  in  advance  and  planned  his 
expedition  even  to  minor  details. 

With  Gonolla,  Sella  (the  distinguished 
alpinist  and  photographer),  Cagni  (later  to 
figure  among  the  captors  of  the  furthest 
north),  De  FiUppi  (physician  and  historiogra- 
pher of  the  expedition),  and  five  Italian 
guides,  he  reached  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  far  Alaska.  Over  glaciers  at  ever  higher 
stages  and  of  increasing  difficulty  they  made 
their  way,  through  alternating  storm  ami 
sunshine,  and  on  the  fortieth  day  from  the 
coast  planted  the  flag  of  Italy  at  the  icy 
summit,  18,100  feet.  Ten  days  later  they 
were  back  at  their  yacht,  having  scored  a 
perfect  success.  This  was  also  the  school  for 
that  brilhant  Arctic  exploit  of  1899-1900. 

About  this  time  the  world  began  to  hear 
frequently  the  mysterious  name  of  Ruwen- 
zori,  and  the  marvelous  story  of  a  range  of 
snowy  mountains  under  the  hot  sun  of  equa- 
torial Africa.  Several  adventurers  had  been 
at  their  base,  not  seeing  them  by  reason  of 
the  ever  present  clouds,  or,  catching  distant 
glimpses,  had  disbeUeved  their  eyes.  Stanley 
really  discovered  the  range  in  1888,  thus 
bringing  forth  from  their  hiding  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  of  Ptolemy,  imseen  by  civi- 
lized man  for  over  seventeen  centuries. 

Since  this  rediscovery  various  explorers 
had  penetrated  the  wilderness,  a  few  had  even 
reached  the  lofty  glaciers,  but  no  one  had 
scaled  a  dominating  summit.  In  the  spring 
of  1906,  altho  two  parties,  English  and  Aus- 
trian, were  in  the  field,  Abruzzi  entered  for 
the  prize.  Again  a  carefully  planned  cam- 
paign, tmder  conditions  so  opposite  to  those 
of  the  Saint  Elias  expedition,  met  with  an 
equally  l>*illiant  success.  The  sumptuous 
volume  entitled  "  Ruwenzori,"  with  its 
matchless  illustrations,  tells  the  story  of 
exploration,  and  a  supplement  collates  the 
rich  scientific  data. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  his  daring 
wovdd  finally  take  him  to  the  Himalayas, 
whose  towering  pinnacles  are  the  only  ones 
he  has  faced  in  vain. 

The  ambition  to  match  his  powers  with 
the  great  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  had  only 
slumbered  since  a  change  of  plan,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  plague,  had  in  1897  caused 
him  to  substitute  Mount  Saint  Elias.  The 
base  of  Mount  Everest  (29,002  feet)  the 
world's  highest  peak,  being  unapproachable 
by  reason  of  an  agreement  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  State  of  Nepal,  he  had 
chosen  K2  in  Kashmir  (28,250  feet),  the  next 
highest,  as  his  prime  objective.  Leaving 
Marseilles  on  May  16,  1909,  at  the  end  of  the 
month  they  were  already  at  the  foot  of  the 
peak.  The  ensuing  seven  weeks  witnessed 
perhaps  the  most  persistent  and  strenuous 
work  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  mountain- 
eering. 

For  an  entire  month  siege  was  laid  to  the 
inaccessible  citadel — first  to  its  southern 
arete — but  it  soon  became  evident  that  above 
20,000  feet  were  difficulties  insurmountable. 
From  a  lofty  saddle  (21,690  feet)  next 
reached  on  the  western  arete,  a  reconnais- 
sance revealed  a  precipitous  and  inaccessible 
cliff.  This  point  was  already  3,500  feet 
higher  than  Saint  Elias,  the  Duke's  previous 
record. 

After  some  days  of  foul  weather  the  head 
wall  of  the  Godwin  Austen  glacier  was  climbed 
to  Windy  Gap  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  ap- 
proach by  the  northeastern  spur  and,  failing 
that,    of   studying   its  northern   side.     The 
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"These  two  gauzy  ribbed  fabrics  knit  inseparably 
together  make  this  smooth,  warm  Interlock  under- 
wear. 

To  show  how  these  fabrics  would  look  if  knit  sep- 
arately it  was  necessary  to  pull  out  the  stitches  on 
one  side  of  a  piece  of  Interlock  underwear. 
If  you  do  that  with  ordinary  underwear  it  will  leave 
a  hole,  but  with  Interlock  it  leaves  this  other  com- 
plete fabric  just  like  the  one  you  take  away." 


-V 


Interlock 

the    lightest-for-warmth    underwear 


Thick,  bulky  underwear  is  not  necessary  for  warmth. 

Take  two  of  the  finest  and  filmiest  pieces  of  ribbed  underwear  that  you  can  findj  give 
them  a  wizard-touch   and  cause  the   ribs   of  one  to  become  completely  linked  with  the 

ribs  of  the  other  into  a  single  garment.     They  will  give  you  the  smoothest  and  softest  underwear  you 
have  ever  felt  next  your  skin,  and  the  lightest  garment  in  proportion  to  warmth  that  has  ever  been  made. 

But  you  don't  have  to  play  the  wizard.  The  same  wonderful  result  is  a  splendid  reality  in  Interlock  underwear, 
knit  on  the  patent  Interlock  machine. 

You  needn't  labor  under  heavy  burdensome  coarse-ribbed  garments  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Interlock  underwear 
gives  you  perfect  protection,  and  because  of  its  satiny  smoothness,  sympathetic  softness,  and  buoyant  lightness,  you 
are  not  conscious  it  is  next  you. 

Another  thing:  The  linking  of  the  fine  invisible  ribs  produces  a  firm  close  texture  that  makes  Interlock 
underwear  33J  per  cent  stronger  than  underwear  knit  of  the  same  single  yarn  on  any  other  machine.  This  is  the  verdict 
of  the  Government  testing-machines.  Interlock  is  more  genuinely  elastic  than  ordinary  ribbed  underwear.  It  has 
enough  "body"  when  stretched  to  cause  it  to  spring  back  and  keep  its  shape.  The  complete  union  of  the  fabrics  makes 
the  garment  wear  better  and  last  longer.    And  that  means  true  economy. 

Leading  underwear  manufacturers  have  been  quick  to  realize  what  a  wonder  the  Interlock  machine  is,  and  many 
of  them  are  now  licensed  under  Interlock  patents  to  knit  this  underwear  which  gives  you  greater  winter-comfort  than 
you  have  ever  had  before. 

$1   a  garment  and  up 

Union  and  two-piece  suits  for  men;    and  two-piece  suits  for  boys.      $1   a   garment  up  for  men:  50c.  and  np  for  hoys — 
according  to  material;  cotton,  mercerized  cotton  and  merino.    Interlock  garments  correspond  in  wurmth  to  medium 
and  heavy  weights  of  ordinary  underwear. 

Also  infants'  shirts,  pants  and  sleeping  garments  in  cotton,  merino,  wool  and  silk,  50c.  to  $1..50. 

Interlock  Underwear  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Look  for  the  name  INTEKLOCK  on  the  garment-label,  or 
the  metal  lock  attached.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  Interlock  underwear  write  us  his  name  and  address  and  we'll  see  that 
you  get  it.    Write  lis  for  sample  of  fabric  niifl  Illustrated  booklet. 


General  Knit  Fabric  Company,  Utica  N  Y 
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The  Allview 
Portable    Mirror 


For  Stand  or  Window! 


The  Allview 
Portable  Mir- 
ror llts  over  your  liihouldcrs,  goes  right  to  the 
light  with  you,  and  gives  you  free  use  of  both  hands. 
Can  also  be  made  in  more  stands  and  hung  in 
more  different  positions  than  any  other  mirror 
ever  invented,  A  simple  touch  adjusts  it  to  any 
angle  imaginable — sideways,  up  or  down,  close  or 
removed  from  the  face.  Brings  back  of  the 
head  in  as  plain  view  as  the  face. 

AP"!-,^  /^iff~The  Allview  makes  an  eicep- 
1  IIIC  van  I  tionally  attractive  gift  for  men 
or  women— idd  or  young.  Made  of  65^- inch  finest 
grade  German  Plate  Mirror,  with  highly  polished 
Bpecinl  nickel  steel  frame.  Folds  compuatly  into  a 
special  case. 

Send  $2.50  direct  to  oa  It  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you. 
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for  the  great  demand  our 
advertising  will  create. 

Portable 
Mirror   Co. 
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peak  was  found  equally  inaccessible  from  the 
east,  and  the  steepness  prevented  a  descent 
with  coolies  to  a  camp  on  the  northern  side. 

An  alternative  offered,  to  climb  Stair-case 
Peak  for  a  reconnaissance.  The  attempt  was 
foiled  at  21,. 325  feet  by  bad  weather  and  two 
impassable  bergschrimds.  Forced  by  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  the  apparent  hope- 
les.sness  of  better  conditions,  Iv2  was  aban- 
doned and  attention  turned  to  Bride  Peak, 
an  easy  (!)  mountain  (2.5,110  feet)  favorably 
located  for  a  study  of  all  the  mountains  of 
Karakoram.  The  camp  was  transferred  to 
the  glacier  below  the  Chogolisa  col  (saddle) . 
For  a  week  foul  weather  interfered  with 
establishing  higher  ones.  On  July  9  they 
pu,shed  on  to  above  19,000  feet,  and  two  days 
later  to  22,000. 

The  following  day,  the  weather  having 
improved,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the 
summit,  but  failed  at  about  24,000  feet, 
an  altitude  equal  to  the  highest  record  hither- 
to, that  of  the  Norwegians,  Rubenson  and 
Monrad-Aas,  on  Mount  Kabru  in  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas  in  1907,  in  which  they  were  very 
likely  preceded  by  W.  W.  Graham  in  188.3. 
On  the  17th  an  early  start  was  made  for  a 
renewed  attempt,  and  at  half-past  one  they 
were  at  an  altitude  of  24,583  feet,  the  world's 
present  record. 

Describing  the  situation  the  Duke  says: 
"  Our  pulse  was  regular  and  we  felt  no  dis- 
comfort from  the  rarity  of  the  air.  Mean- 
while the  clouds  had  become  very  dense  and 
interfered  with  our  progress.  Soon  we  were 
forced  to  follow  an  ar6te  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  avalanches,  but  anon  we  had  to  abandon 
it  from  the  risk  of  projecting  cornices.  At 
3:30,  after  waiting  two  hours  for  aome  slight 
break  in  the  clouds,  I  decided  to  return  to 
camp." 

These  quiet  words  cover  a  grievous  di.s- 
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Any  Church,  lodge,  society,  school 
teacher,  or  minister  can  buy  an  Erk-O- 
ScoPE  on  small  monthly  payments  and 
give  stereopticon  lecture  entertainments, 
thus  making  money  to  pay  for  the  instni- 
ment  and  provide  a  nice  surplus  besides. 
This  is  not  a  toy  magic-lantern,  but  a 
fully  equipped  machine  that  can  be 
operated  by  acetylene  or  electricity  with- 
out previous  mechanical  experience.  It  is 
a  money-maker  and  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  churches  and  societies  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

To  the  purchaser  of  this  machine 
We  will  loan  absolutely  FREE 

the  necessary  slides  and  printed  lectures 
on  three  different  subjects,  and  you  can 
make  your  choice  from  our  catalogue 
containing  a  list  of  about  50,000  slides, 
including  Travel,  Tour  of  The  Holy 
Land,  Tissot's  Famous  Paintings  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  Humorous,  Secret  Society, 
the  1910  Oberammergau  Passion  Play, 
and  other  interesting  and  up-to-date 
subjects.  Most  of  these  slides  are  beauti- 
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and  complete  information  about  this 
wonderful  Stereopticon,  also  facts  about 
the  slides  that  we  can  make  to  order  and 
those  that  we  will  rent  for  any  purpose, 
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appointment.  To  be  sure,  lie  h:ul  carried 
"  the  man  line  "  as  it  has  been  called,  some 
six  hundred  feet  higher,  but  wholly  within 
his  reach  was  a  summit  surpassing  25,000 
feet,  to  have  attained  which  would  have  been 
if  not  a  much  more  brilliant  exploit  at  least 
a  more  convincing  assurance  to  the  world 
at  large  that  the  crowning  snows  of  Everest 
will  yet  feel  the  pressure  of  a  human  foot. 


THE  MAN  WHO  KILLED  THE  SWEATSHOP 

FEW  men  live  to  see  their  dreams  come 
true,  but  Joseph  Barondess,  some- 
times called  crazy  and  often  pursued  by  mobs, 
finally  won  the  battle  for  the  cause  he  had 
dreamed  out  in  his  Russian  home.  We  read 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  that  twenty- 
two  years  ago  in  a  town  called  Medzibosh, 
Russian  Poland,  he  dreamed  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  men  and  women  who  had  to 
work  for  their  living  in  factories  and  he 
came  to  America  to  exploit  that  dream.  His 
first  efforts  were  discouraging  enough.  He 
was  arrested  and  locked  in  jail  every  time  he 
sought  to  make  a  speech,  whethei;  it  was  in 
Cooper  Union  or  in  the  open  parks.  He  was 
denounced  as  an  anarchist,  and  even  as  a 
potential  assassin.    But : 

To-day  the  unions  he  formed  are  recognized 
as  the  strongest  in  America,  and  the  sweat- 
shop system  he  fought  has  been  abolished  by 
State  law. 

And  Joseph  Barondess,  grown  up  from  an 
"agitator  to  a  respected  citizen,"  is  giving 
up  the  rest  of  his  life  to  that  other  highest 
dream  of  his  race  and  his  creed,  the  reclama- 
tion of  Palestine  by  the  Jews. 

"There's  no  forgetting  the  time  I  came 
to  this  country,"  said  Barondess  in  his  office 
in  Delancey  street.  "It  was  the  blizzard 
year  of  1888.  And  I  guess  the  blizzard  was 
blowing  its  hardest  when  my  wife  and  I  and 
our  baby  girl  looked  out  of  the  steerage  of  a 
liner  and  saw  Sandy  Hook  through  the  driving 
snow. 

"  I  had  $10 — and  my  dreams — born  of  the 
fearful  conditions  of  the  peasant  class  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  false  tales  of  liberty  I  had 
heard  of  the  United  States.  We  got  off  that 
ship  with  absolutely  nothing  else. 

"A  fine,  old-fashioned  red-headed  Irish- 
man named  Kilyou  rented  us  three  rooms  in 
the  cellar  of  his  tenement  in  Ludlow  street, 
and  I  went  to  work  in  a  factory  where  they 
paid  me  $5  a  week  to  make  thirty  pairs  of 
children's  garments  each  day  of  thirteen 
hours. 

"The  man  who  sat  next  to  me  in  that  shop 
worked  three  days  without  a  rest  one  week 
because  he  had  a  baby  dying  and  the  doctor 
wouldn't  come  imless  he  was  paid  as  he  went 
in  the  door.  At  the  end  of  that  three  days 
and  nights  his  head  fell  down  on  his  sewing 
machine — and  they  took  him  to  the  morgue 

"The  'sweater'  wouldn't  pay  his  wife  the 
overtime.  Fifteen  minutes  later  another 
man  was  brought  off  the  street  to  work  that 
machine  next  to  me  and  the  dead  man's  baby 
died.  I  know,  because  I  went  there  with 
three  other  shop-workers  to  tell  the  wife 
about  her  husband.  We  had  just  enough 
left  in  the  pockets  of  all  of  us  to  buy  her 
something  for  supper,  along  with  a  faded 
five-cent  rose  for  the  baby  they  were  taking 
away.  We  got  the  baby  and  the  father  of  it 
put  in  two  graves  near  together  in  potter's 
field.    It  was  the  best  we  could  do. 


Round  Shoulders  Make  Weaklings 

and  Prevent  Proper  Breathing 

Nulife 

Straightens  Round  Shoulders  Instantly 

and  Compels  Deep  Breathing 

You  can't  buy  a  new  body,  but  you  can  improve  the  one  you  have  by 
wearing  Nuhfe.  -Prof.  Charles  Muntor 

Nulife  makes  every  organ  of  the  body  do  its  work  properly. 

For  pcrfict  health  this  is  necessary.  Nuhfc  expands  the  chest  from  two 
to  six  inches,  straich tens  round  shoulders  instantly,  reduces  the  abdomen 
to  symmetrical  proportions  and  compels  you  to  walk,  stand  and  sit  cor- 
rectly all  the  time.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  consider  these  facts. 

The  greatest  vitality  cornea  from  the  greatest  chest 
expansion.  Nulife  expands  the  lungs  to  their  fullest  capacity  and  holds 
them  open  to  receive  all  the  air  that  continued  deep  breathing  draws  into 
them.  You  may  realize  the  importance  of  deep  breathinsr,  but  without 
Nulife  you  forsjet  to  breathe  deeply  when  your  mind  becomes  absorbed 
in  other  matters.  With  Nulife  you  will  unconsciously  breathe  deeply 
and  regrularly  all  the  time;  that  is  the  secret  of  the  Erreat  success  of 
Nulife.    It  acts  like  a  watchman  over  your  breathing  ortrans. 

You  must  use  all  of  your  lungs  all  the  time  if  you  wear 
Nulife.  causingr  a  continuous  internal  massage  with  nature's  ion\c,  fresh 
air.  This  is  a  positive  preventive  of  all  throat,  lung,  nasal  and  many  other 
internal  disorders  arising  from  improper  breathing. 

Prof.  Charles  Munter's 


Nulife 

For  Man,  Woman  and  Child 

Trade  (PATENTED)  Mark 


Nulife  has  displaced  all  other  anti- 
quated and  useless  braces  and  is  the  only 
scientific  body  support  which  rests  the 
back  and  relieves  fatigue. 

Nulife  is  not  made  of  steel  I  buckles 

and  rubber — it  is  a  light-weight,  washable 
garment,  so  simple  that  any  child  can  put 
it  on.  That  buoyant  spirit,  so  necessary  to  success  in  any  calling, 
always  comes  after  wearing  Nulife,  It  holds  the  spine  and  head  erect, 
inducing  regular  blood  circulation  and  filling  the  brain  cells  with  pure 
blood  at  every  heart-beat. 

For  growing  boys  and  girls  Nulife  is  invaluable.  It  holds  them 
erect  and  gives  every  organ  an  opportunity  to  work.  They  grow  into 
vigorous  adults,  able  to  resist  the  germs  of  disease.  Many  children  are 
born  frail,  delicate  and  deformed,  and  with  the  least  assistance  during 
their  childhood,  become  strong  and  healthy  afterward.  These  children 
in  their  youth  may  have  no  visible  deformity,  but  are  continually  ailing 
from  some  unknown  cause.  By  Nulife  all  this  is  eradicated  and  pre- 
vented. It  compels  the  deepest  breathing,  the.real  vital  force  of  life. 
Deformities  and  diseases  disappear. 

Women's  physical  beauty  is  impossible  without  physical  perfec- 
tion of  form.  With  Nulife  they  get  that  grace,  symmetry  and  poise 
which  no  steels  can  give,  allowingthe  body  to  be  flexible  and  comfortable 
and  not  restrained  in  the  vise  of  metal  supports,  which  most  corsets 
contain.    It  is  worn  with  or  without  a  corset. 

This  Guarantee  Goes  With  Every  Nulife 

I  guarantee  that  Nulife  will  gtraiebten  round  shoulders,  expand  your 
chest  two  to  six  inches,  increase  your  height  and  compel  free,  regular,  deep 
breathing  as  Nature  wants  you  to  do.   The  price  of  NuUfels  now  $8.00.   Go 

to  yourfurnisher,  druggist  or  department  store,  and  if  they  cannot  supply  the 

genuine  Nulife,  send  direct  to  us  and  It  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  your  address, 

and  I  know  you  will  be  well  pleased  and  recommend  Nulife  to  your  friends 

after  you  receive  and  wear  it.  To  order  correctly  give  Chest  Measure  (close  up  underarm  pits  and  completely 

around  the  body),  with  your  Height,  Weight  and  Waist  Measure,  and  state  whether  for  male  or  female. 


Send  Your  Name 
For  My 


Illustrated  Book 


FREE 
to  You 


I  will  send  you  free  the  Nulife  booklet  which  tells  you  all  about  Nulife.  what  it  has  done  for  others  and 
will  do  for  you.  This  booklet  is  filled  with  illustrations  and  reading  matter  that  clearly  describe  the  efficiency 
and  benefits  of  this  wonderful  garment.  You  ought  to  know  these  facts  whether  you  ever  expect  to  purchase 
Nulife  or  not.    Send  your  name  and  address,  plainly  written,  to 


Prof.  Chas.  Munter, 


13 


No.  18  Nulife  Building 
■  IS  W.  34th  St.  (near  Fifth  Ave.) 


New  York 


TYPEWRITERS  .'.'As 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  J^to  \j  M'f'r'i  IVieei,  allowine  llrntal 
to  Applyi'on  Frixe.  Shipped  with  prinlege  o( 
eiainination.  ^J^W^ritefor  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Tjpenrit«r  EmporiiUD,82-81  Lake  St.,Chios(a 
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RST     MORTGAGE     BONDS 

Secured  by  N.  W.  Farm  Lands,  «100,  $500 

d  81000  denominations;  6%  payablei 

semi-annually  .  First  mortgages  depos-^ 

ited  with  Trust  Co.    Send  for  booklet.! 

WESTERN  MORTGAGE  SECURITIES  CO 
217  Andrus  Bldg.      Minneapolis,  Minn 


t 


s^O 


^  I\  •^  /to  hold 
1*1  r^^  ,^^  your  book 
r  ^"—"^       or  maga- 

zine.    Ad- 
just it  to  suit  you  and  read 
without  eye  or  nerve  strain. 
Without  tiring  your  arms. 
Without     stooping    over. 
Put  on  or  off  ch:i  i  r  or  table 
instantly.    Oxidized  Cop- 
per or  Nickel  finish  $2.50 
postpaid..   Or  send  names 
and  addresses  of  six  people 
who  read  and  $2  and  we  will  send  it  postpaid. 
The  Rest-IT  Book  Holder  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


Red  Cedar  Chest  Is  a  Fine  Xmas  Gift 

Tliis  chest  is  of  de* 
li-.'htftiUy  fragrant  ^ 
Soiithoin  Red  Cedar. 
Protects  furs  and 
other  clothing  against 
moths.  No  camphor 
required.  Is  dust- 
ancl-d  a  m  p-p  roof. 
Saves  cold  storage 
expenses.  VERY 
ROOMY.  4  ft.  long;  2 
ft.    wide;  2  ft.  high  . 

Two  big  drawers.  A  very  magnifloent  chest-  Hand 
polished.  Wide  copper  bands.  Useful  XMAS  gift. 
Many  styles.  We  prepay  freight  and  sell  DIRECT  from  factory  to 
home.  No  dealer's  profit.  Free  catalog  "L"  shows  styles  and  prices. 
PIEDMONT    BED   CEDAR   CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  3,  StatesTUie-  N.  C, 
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A  little  on  the  face 


And  a  vret  brush 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  shaving,  has  there  been  a  lather-making  preparation 
possessing  the  ingredients  that  are  combined  in 

Johnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap 

It  makes  a  quicker,  thicker,  better  and  more  lasting  lather  than  can  be  obtained  from 
any  other  kind  of  soap. 

Softens  the  toughest  beard.      Soothes  the  tenderest  skin 

Is  economical,  antiseptic  and  convenient.       Applied  either  direct  to    face    or  to  wet 
brush. 

EVERY   DRUGGIST  SELLS  IT.     Price  25c. 

A.  20 -shave  trial  tube  sent  by  us  for  2c  stamp 


(jwi4a4tr»v  ciAJ^^ 


Dept.    4-W,  New   Brunswick,  N.  J. 


QneitFXnit 

UNDERWEAR 


— a  Grateful  Caress 
to  the  Body — 

a  gentle  covering  of  luxurious  warmth, 
yields  easily  to  every  movement  but  never  loses 
glove-like  fit — the  elasticity  of  the  fabric  won't 

By  actual  test,    Velvetrib  shows  80  to 
more   tensile  strength  than  any  other  under 
of  equal  weight.     That  means  double  service. 

It  is  knit  in  two  closely  interwoven  layers  and  is 
alike  on  both  sides.  Without  coarseness  of  yarn  or 
bulkiness  of  fabric,  strength,  warmth  and  velvety 
softness  are  obtained.  It  possesses  the  softnessof  fleece- 
lined  underwear  but  is  without  its  fuzziness  or  rigidity. 

Velvetrib  is  Gusiranteed! 

against  irritation  of  the  skin,  shrinking,  ripping, 
tearing,  bagging  — or  money  back.  Velvetrib  is 
made  of  especially  prepared  Egyptian  yarn.  In 
medium  and  heavy  weights  for  Men  and  Boys. 


MUM'C  Separate  Ganaenti   $1 
ITlLill  J  Union  SoiU  $2 

DAVC^  Separate  Garments  50c 
DUIJ    Union  SoiU  $1 

VELVETRIB  Union  Suits  are 
Perfection  in  Fit  and  Comfort 

If  yoar  dealer  doesn't  sell 
refre/ri'b,  send  us  his  name.  We'll 
mail  ynii  booklet  and  sample  of 
fabricand  see  thatyou  are  supplied. 

ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS 

MaktTK  of  famouM  Oneita  Union  Suits 

and  other  Oneita-Enit  Underwear 

Mill  7  Utloa,  N.  Y. 


S 
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"  I  left  that  shop  next  day  for  another  and 
I  saw  a  man  working  overtime  so  long  that 
he  used  to  bring  in  a  piece  of  moldy  bread 
every  day,  make  toast  of  it  over  a  spigot  on 
the  gas  jet  to  take  the  moldy  taste  awaj  ,  and 
gnaw  off  bites  of  it  each  time  he  ran  down  the 
length  of  a  sleeve  on  his  machine — so  as  not  to 
lose  a  stitch. 

"Then  I  became  an  agitator,"  Barondess 
said.  "  I  took  a  handful  of  those  men  to  a  hall 
in  Orchard  street  and  I  tried  to  tell  them 
that  the  only  way  to  get  away  from  the  living 
deaths  they  were  dying  was  to  organize  into 
a  union  and  strike  altogether  for  better  wages 
and  better  shops. 

"  They  hooted  me.  They  said  I  was  crazy 
trying  to  protect  them  against  the  '  sweaters.' 
\Miy,  man,  I've  been  chased  ten  blocks  down 
the  Bowery  by  a  mob  of  the  deluded  '  opera- 
tors' themselves,  who  couldn't  be  made 
to  vmderstand  that  they  could  fight  the 
'sweaters'  on  the  same  system  that  the 
'sweaters'  had  organized  to  beat  them  out 
of  a  decent  wage. 

"Finally  they  began  to  see,  and  pretty 
soon  we  had  a  union,  and  not  long  after 
that  we  struck.  I  hadn't  any  idea  of  attack- 
ing republican  institutions. 

"I  harangued  those  men  in  the  street  to 
keep  their  courage  up,  to  keep  a  strike  going, 
that  I  knew  we  could  win  if  the  downtrodden, 
slave-driven  workers  could  get  back  a  bit  of 
the  nerve  God  gave  them  and  their  bosses 
drove  out  of  them. 

"I  was  never  even  a  radical  Socialist. 
I  am  so  poor  a  Socialist  this  day  that  many  of 
the  friends  I  once  had  have  damned  me 
worse  than  my  plutocratic  enemies  because 
I  happen  to  believe  in  this  country's  estab- 
lished institutions  and  vote  the  Roosevelt 
ticket  every  four  years  and  the  Republican 
congressional  ticket  in  my  district. 

"  Well,  we  took  that  case  of  the  sweatshops 
to  Albany  and  Inspector  BjTnes  sent  word 
ahead  that  if  I  were  allowed  in  the  Capitol 
building  I'd  get  to  the  Governor  with  a 
knife  or  a  gun. 

"They  let  me  in  and  I  made  a  speech  in- 
stead and  a  decent  lot  of  legislators  passed 
our  bill  abolishing  the  sweatshops. 

"  It  was  crudely  drawn.  I  drew  it  myself 
and  I  hadn't  mastered  English  and  knew  very 
little  of  the  law.  The  courts  threw  it  out, 
likewise  the  next  one  and  the  third. 

"  But  when  finally  we  could  afford  a  lawyer 
to  draft  the  measure  and  had  made  some 
good  friends  besides,  we  put  through  a  bill 
that  the  courts  passed  much  quicker  than 
the  legislature.  'Then  I  quit  that  cause,  for 
I  got  my  friends  what  I  wanted  them  to 
have. 

"Then  I  went  into  business  for  myself. 
I'm  giving  about  two  hours  a  day  to  the 
business,  but  I  can't  give  more  because 
I'm  working  to  make  another  dream  come 
true. 

"They've  put  us  Jews  out  of  Russia,  out 
of  Poland,  out  of  Rumania,  and  pretty 
nearly  out  of  every  other  place  where  a  Jew 
might  win  what  he  could  call  a  'native 
home.'  That  dream  was  the  nub  of  the  Jewish 
nationalistic  movement.  Its  ultimate  am- 
bition is  the  'homing'  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem. 
"That  dream  may  not  come  true,"  said 
Barondess,  "but  if  God  will  give  me  twenty 
years  more  in  the  effort,  and  if  my  brethren 
stand  as  loyally  to  the  cause  as  they  are 
standing  now,  there  will  be  no  more  Russian 
massacres,  because  there  will  be  no  more 
Jews  in  Russia.  Instead,  there  will  be  a 
republic  of  Jews  in  Palestine." 
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A   JAIL   BIRD-MAN 

ALTHO  there  is  one  aviator  who  is  said 
to  have  once  l)een  implicated  in  a 
little  burglary,  it  remains  for  Harry  Britton, 
61  years  old,  now  serving  a  life  sentence  in 
Queens  County  jail.  Long  Island  City,  to  be 
the  first  aeronaut  to  construct  models  while 
in  prison.  Britton  is  a  civil  engineer  by 
profession,  and  was  convicted  recently  for 
grand  larceny.    The  New  York  Sun  says : 

Britton's  taste  in  dress  and  the  precision 
with  which  his  gray  hair  and  beard  are  parted 
in  the  middle  caused  some  of  the  spectators 
during  his  trial  to  mistake  him  for  one  of  the 
attorneys.  The  little  he  has  had  to  say 
about  the  three  aeroplane  models  he  has  con- 
structed since  his  life  sentence  began  indicates 
an  active  scientific  mind  and  a  command  of 
good  English. 

Britton,  so  the  jail  ofl&cials  said  yesterday, 
not  only  has  built  three  models  of  biplanes 
while  a  prisoner,  but  also  has  interested 
business  men  on  the  outside  of  the  jail  walls 
to  the  extent  of  supplying  some  money  for 
materials  and  other  expenses  incidental  to 
the  building  of  the  models.  It  was  said 
yesterday  also  that  Britton  has  sent  two  of 
his  models  to  Washington  to  be  patented. 

A  model  of  a  biplane  about  six  feet  long 
was  lying  on  a  chair  yesterday  in  the  cell 
where  the  prisoner  was  working.  At  first 
glance  the  model  suggested  a  miniature 
reproduction  of  a  span  of  the  Queensboro 
Bridge  turned  upside  down.  Britton  is  not 
given  to  talking  much  about  his  aviation 
idea  further  than  to  say  in  the  precise  mono- 
tone which  is  one  of  his  characteristics  that 
he  has  sought  especially  to  perfect  an  aero- 
plane in  which  the  control  of  the  lateral 
balance  will  be  automatic. 

He  believes  he  has  achieved  this  with 
what  he  calls  his  "dead-weight  center." 
Just  as  the  first  railroad  coaches,  as  he  ex- 
plained, rattled  and  jolted  from  side  to  side 
on  an  uneven  keel  until  the  weighted  bottoms 
of  the  Pullman  car  suggested  to  car  designers 
to  steady  the  daj'  coach  also  by  adding  to 
its  weight  close  to  the  tracks,  Britton  be- 
lieves that  his  aeroplanes  will  keep  their 
equilibrium  because  of  the  way  he  arranges 
the  ballast  below  the  middle  section  of  the 
main  planes. 

With  the  "dead-weight  center"  also  in 
mind  the  convict's  models  show  the  aviator's 
seat  hanging  low  from  the  center  of  the  bot- 
tom plane.  How  he  utilizes  an  idea  to  keep 
an  aeroplane  steadily  and  steady  up  in  the  air 
that  now  is  used  to  keep  a  passenger  coach 
solidly  down  on  the  ground  Britton  did  not 
explain. 

The  model  is  built  largely  of  bamboo. 
The  struts  and  spars  are  of  bamboo  and  the 
stays  are  made  of  aluminum  wire.  Britton 
hasn't  been  able  to  get  out  to  test  his  models 
so  far,  even  tho  confined  in  the  jaU  made 
famous  because  of  the  persistency  prisoners 
have  shown  there  in  the  past  in  leaving  by 
way  of  a  can-opener  and  the  tin  roof  and 
without  the  aid  of  a  net.  But  altho  the 
prisoner  has  only  theory  to  back  his  inven- 
tion he  feels  sure  that  he  can  fly  away  from 
the  jail,  as  far  as  the  aeroplanes  are  con- 
cerned, with  ease. 

Before  he  took  up  aviation  Britton  did 
not  aspire  even  as  high  as  second-story  work, 
but  got  into  all  his  troubles  low  on  the  ground 
by  advertising  for  a  nurse  or  companion. for 
his  "children"  or  "wife,"  and  then  separating 
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makes  any  floor  beautiful,  whether  hard  or 
soft  wood,  old  or  new.  It  brings  out  all  the 
natural  beauty  in  the  grain  of  the  wood — 
doesn't  make  it  shiny— but  gives  to  your  floor 
a  deep  rich  polished  finish,  which  remains. 

"Old  Knglish  "   is  tho  "wax  with  the  guaranteo" 

— maflo  hotter  than  ordinary  wax;  looks  better, wearn 

longer.    It  doesn't  show  heel  marks  or  KcratchoH.   It 

has  also  ijroven  itself  the  most  satisfactory  finish  for 

All  Interior  woodnork  and  furniture. 

It  never  flakes,  chips  or  becomes  sticky.  Kasily 
applied— once  a  year  is  generally  enough:  economi- 
cal—! lb.,  ."jOc,  covers  300  sq.  ft.  Send  for  free 
sample  and  try  it  on  any  wood.  Read  our  book— 
"ISeautlful  Floors."  The  book  treats  of  subjects 
you  should  study,  such  as 


Finishing  New  Floors 
Finishing  Old  Floors 
Hardwood  Floors 
Pine  Floors 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 
Care  of  Waxed  Floors 


Finishing  Dance  Floors 
Kitchen, Bathroom  Floors 
Finishing  Furniture 
Interior  Woodwork 
Stopping  Cracks 
Bemoving  Varnish,  etc. 


E 


VERY  floor  or 
bit   of  furniture 

^^  1^^^    ^^  M^^  needs  cleanint; 

^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^B    and  brin:htcning  just 
M^k  HL  ■^^I   ■  as  every  carpet  needs 

^^1  ■   11^^  I  swcepingr.     Just    go 

H^^  H   M  ^^       ■  over  it  once  or  twice 

^T^  H  m  ^^^ ^L  3  month  with  a  cloth 

I  VV  A  I    ^^^  ^"  dampened    with 

^^  •  Briyhtener,  then  pol- 

^^^  ish  with  clean  cloth. 

^^  FOR  WAXED  FLOORS 

—  Brightener    is   the   only   preparation    that    will 

successfully  clean  and  polish  a  waxed  floor  without 

removing  the  wax  or  injuring  the  finish.  ^ 

FOR  VARNISHED  AND  SHELLACED  FL00R8-It  //^ 
takes  away  that  dull,  worn  look.  It  does  more  /T  , „  ,A 
than  clean  and  brighten— prevents  heel  marks/  '  ^^' 
and  scratches  from  showing,  it  leaves  on  /^  rieaw 
a  thin  retinishing  coat  which  protects  tlic  /  ,  *  «  "  d  "e 
original  finish,  making  it  wear  about  twio*  ^^  KKEE  Ksm- 
as  long.  A  quart  (75c.)  lasts  about  six  /  pits  and  Hook 
months.    Write  to-day  for  our  instruc-  >  (Sign  your 

tive    booklet   "Beautiful   Floors;"  we   >    name  and  address, 
will  send  it  free  and  with  it  liberal   >^ 
samples  of  Old  English  Floor  Wax  y' 
and  Brightener.  ' 

/ 
/ 


Brightener  40c  fit. ,  7Sc  qt. 
$1.3S  half  gal.,  $2.50  gal. 

MENTION  DEALER'S  NAME. 

A.  S.  Boyle  &  Co. 

20n7  W.Slh  St., Cincinnati,  O, 


also  dealer's  name) 
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You  cannot  judge  a  mattress  by  its  ticking-  any 
more  than  you  can  judge  a  man  by  his  clothes. 
To  buy  a  mattress  intelligently  you  must  see 
the  inside,  for  the  quality  of  a  mattress  depends 
first  upon  the  quality  of  cotton-felt  used.  We  are 
proud  of  what  goes  into  a  Stearns  &  Foster  Mat- 
tress and  that  is  why  we  provide  a  laced  opening 
to  let  you  see  it  before  you  buy.  And  remember 
that  we  put  our  label,  bearing  our  name  and  the 
grade,  on  every  genuine  Stearns  &  Foster  Mattress 
as  advertised.  Don't  be  deceived.  If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you,  write  us,  and  we  will  fill  your  order, 
express  prepaid. 

We  allow  every  purchaser  of  a  Stearns  &  Foster 
Mattress  to  try  it  for  6o  nights.  If  after  that  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  your  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded. 


;V\/\E>E    IIN    fOUR    GRADES 
Anchor  Grade  Windsor  Grade 

$10.50  $13.50 

Lenox  Grade  Style  "A" 

$16.00  $22.50 

The  Stearns  &  Foster  Company,  Dept.  J- 15,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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C/nwrin/^SIe 

Poplin  Silk 

FOUR-IN-HAND  TIES 

Guaranteed  to  (uitwear  any  silk  or 
satin  tie  that  retails  for  SI. 00  or  less. 

Guaranteed  not  to  show  pin  holes 
or  wrinkles ;  if  my  Ties  do,  I  will 
return  your  money. 

Are  made  reversible — double  wear. 

They  are  2 ins. wide  and  46  ins. long. 

Tliry  also  cocuo  in  IHJ-incll  width,  46 
inrlif 8  Ion(r,  if  you  prcft-i-. 

They  are  made  by  the  best  methods 
known  and  from  x>erie<:X  Silk  Poplin. 

The  following  colors  in  stock — 
Black,Whitt,(;rten, Brown, Red.pid 
Rose, Cerise, Gray,  Heliotrope,  Light 
Blue,  Medium  Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you  h\iy 
direct,  saving  retailer's  profits.  If 
the  poods  do  not  wear  to  your  satis- 
faction you  can  return  them  and  get 
your  money  back  at  any  time.  Can 
you  ask  for  more?  ^ 

I  will  send  you  my  Style  Book 
free.  It  contains  the  actual  silk 
swatches,  and  with  it  a  folder  .show- 
ing how  to  correctly  tie  all  styles  of  I 
Men's  Neck  Wear. 

lieferenpfS:  Any  bank  in  Trov- 

Shirt.H  to  your  own  meaRnre.  Made  from  fine  qnality  of 
MadraH,  Oxford,  Cheviot  and  PercaleB.  8  Boft-front  Shirtu, 
$6.00.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  Samples  of  cloth  and  self-measuring 
blanks  sent  on  request. 
C.  O.  CLKMIIVMHA  W,  289  River  Street.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


the  applicants  for  the  job  from  whatever 
read}'  money  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
part  with. 

His  latest,  typical  of  his  previous  opera- 
tions, was  to  cause  a  woman  to  come  to  Long 
Island  City  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  for 
a  governess  and  then  to  persuade  her  to  tiu-n 
over  $55  to  him.  The  money,  he  told  the 
woman,  was  to  be  used  to  buy  a  ticket  for  her 
to  California,  where  he  said  his  children  were, 
and  she  would  get  it  back  as  soon  as  she  be- 
gan to  earn  her  wages.  The  woman  waited 
but  neither  the  money  nor  ticket  ever  came 
back. 

Britton  did,  and  he  was  arrested  and  in- 
dicted. In  the  course  of  the  trial  Judge  Hum- 
phrey learned  that  Britton  had  served  sen- 
tences in  more  than  half  a  dozen  prisons  in 
the  country  and  had  been  twice  sentenced  in 
this  State.  He  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  under  the  habitual  criminals  act. 
The  appeal  is  based  on  the  item  that  the  in- 
dictment returned  against  Britton  for  grand 
larceny  did  not  include  his  former  prison 
records  nor  his  previous  convictions. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Rising. — "As  a  politician  that  man  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  city." 

"Well,  he  has  risen  in  the  political  world 
since  then.  Now  he's  a  disgrace  to  the  State. ' ' 
— Puck. 


One  Way  of  Killing  Them. — He  had  besought 
the  pharmaceutical  chemist  to  give  him 
something  with  which  he  might  kill  moths, 
and  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  had  supplied 
him  with  camphor  balls;  but  the  next  day 
he  was  back  again,  holding  some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  balls  in  his  hand. 

"  Are  yez  the  same  young  man  phwat  sold 
them  things  to  me  yisterday?"  he  roared. 

"I  am,"  replied  the  pharmaceutical 
chemist,  composedly.  "What's  wTong  with 
them?"     • 

"Phwat's  wrong  with  thim?"  repeated  the 
irate  purchaser.  "The  idea  av  sellin'  thim 
things  to  kill  moths  or  anything  else!  See 
here !  If  yez  can  show  me  the  man  that  can 
hit  a  moth  wid  a  single  wan  av  thim,  I'll  say 
nuthin'  about  the  ornimints  an'  lookin'  glass 
me  an'  the  missus  broke." — Answers. 


Awkward  For  Both. — "This  is  awkward.  I 
flirted  with  a  young  man  at  the  seashore,  and 
we  both  pretended  to  be  rich.  Now  I  find  he 
lives  in  our  city." 

"  But  you  needn't  see  him  if  you  don't 
want  to." 

"  I  can't  well  get  out  of  it.  It  seems  he 
collects  the  payments  on  our  piano." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


The  Ruling  Passion. — Banker  (to  new- 
tutor) — "Always  bear  in  mind  that  in  my 
children  I  am  entrusting  to  you  my  most 
precious    possessions    and    give    them    your 


best.      And    what    is 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


your    lowest    price? 


Shading  It  Close. — Farmer  Giles  (who  has 
just  cashed  a  check) — "I  don't  think  this 
money's  right." 

The  Cashier — "Would  you  mind  counting 
it  again,  sir;  I  think  you'll  find  it  correct." 

Farmer  Giles  (having  done  so) — "Yes, 
but  you  be  careful,  young  man;  it's  only  just 
right."— Sketch. 


Fashionable. — "  How  is  your  wife  this  fall? ' 
"Just  able  to  hobble  around." — Life. 


Overheard  in  the  cars : 

"  I  have  not  worn  an  overcoat 
in  eleven  years." 

"  Hovk''s  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you've  got  the  right 
underwear,  that's  enough." 

It  turned  out  that  the  speaker 
wore  Jaeger  Underwear. 

That's  as  it  should  be.  More 
warmth  in  a  suit  of  "  Jaeger  "  than 
in  two  suits  of  any  other  brand. 

Recommended  by 
Physician*  Everywhere 


Store* 


Dr.  JAEGER'S  S.  W.  S.  Co.'t  Own 

NriT  Tork:  306  Fifth  Ave.,    t!3  IRaiden  Lane 
Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  .St.      Itoston:  2*1H  Koylston  St. 
Philn.:  I51tt0hestnnt  St.    ClilrsEo:  S'l  State  St. 

Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co 


Of  iiirikiii^'p.  rfoctduplic-atiswith  tho  Datlf 
IMPROVED  Tip  Top  Duplicator.     No 
intricate  mechanism.     No  printer's  ink. 
Always  ready.       100  copies  from  pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  type-written 
original.  "Useful  in  anybusiness.  Sent 
on  Ten  Days'  Trial  Without  Deposit 
Complete  Duplicator,  capsize  Ap* 
(prints  8=^x13  inches)  87.50,   JJj 
less  special  discount. 33  V^  net    ■ 
,  Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  H.  T 


Perfect  Comfort  for  Man  and  Horae 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  riders  of  all  countries, 
invented  thirty  years  ago  and  improved 
every  year  since ;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 
lady  rider  and  a  scientific  fit  for  the  mount. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free — describing  the 
several  styles  of  Whitman  Saddles  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Sfnir.'^ 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


Erected  in  Washington  Court  House.  Ohio 

Are    You    Thinking  of    Buying 
Memorial  ? 


If  so,  come  and  talk  it  over  with  us.  If 
you  cannot  arrange  to  come,  let  us  send 
you  our  booklet  and  take  the  matter  up  by 
mail.  A  large  proportion  of  our  business 
is  done  by  correspondence  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  our  customers.  As  to  our 
reliability  and  ability  to  execute  any  con- 
tract, we  have  abundant  evidence  and 
numerous  references  that  cariy  their  own 
convincement.  Whether  you  are  contem- 
plating a  simple  marker  or  an  elaborate 
mausoleum,  write  us. 


The  Leland  Company 

657  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Rochester:  7  74  Mt.  H<  jioAvo.     Cleveland;  428  Garfield  Bldf. 
Studios:  Pietrnsanta.  Italy;  133d  St..  Now  York. 
Granite  Works;  Barrc.  Vt. 
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Other 
garters 
are 

heavily 
padded 
to  keep 
the 
metal 
from  the 
ikin.    Thei/iapeof  the 


Brighton  metal  pre 
vents    it   touching   the 
leg.      See  how  a  pen- 
cil slips  beneath. 
25  cents  everywhere 
— or  we  mail  them. 


any  ^ 

filled  to  prevent  bind- 
ing, chafing,  or  tiring 
the  leg;  so  secure  that 
the  sock  can  neither 
slip  nor  tear;  pure 
silk  webs — any  color. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER    CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Washes  Carriage  or  Auto  Perfectly 


^'•^ESSKfSS^ Price.  $.'t.OO 

''*^(WS^^SB  Easily  attached  to  liose,  won't  scratch 
,*  .'i/iliiWW^ff;  varnish.  No  splashing  of  water.  Dry 
'\  lr''Wij1''.V'H'     hands.    Dry  clothes.  For  a  limited  time 

'-'3.1-     j,„QQ     Express  prepaid.      Booklet  free. 

ISO  East  Main  Street,  ICucliester,  \.  Y. 


VLIVER  UPSET?    Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
A.void      Unscrupulous      Druggists 


Tlish  theButton-and  I^es^ 

^  S  jRestChmrs 


THE  PUSH  BUTTON 
KIND  ■ 


Kunt  Kciit  Slides 
Rack  Out  of  Sight 

Thousands  of  Tired  People 

in  Royal  Rest  Chairs— a(Oits<aJ)J<-  to  tu-enty  different 
cumfurtable  positimis— push  the  l)Utton  iind  rest  ever.v 
day.  Do  not  endure  ordinary  chairs  when  practically 
the  same  price  bn>s  you  a  Royiil  Rest  Chair,  with  or 
without  removable  cushions,  font.rest  and  concealed 
magazine  basket— exclusive  feature. 

Made  in  oak  or  mahoganv.  and  finished  in  any  style 
to  match  your  furniture.    750styles.  prices  $12 to  $100. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Royal  Rest  Chair— accept  no 
imitation. 

The  Royal  Chair  Company 

815  Wall  Street,  Sturgis,  Michigan. 


Wanted  Him  to  Specify.— "  Will  you  al- 
ways be  true?"  asked  the  broker's  sus- 
picious daughter,  when  youuK  Sportleigh 
had  thrown  himself  at  her  feet  and  begged 
for  her  hand. 

"As  true  as  steel!"  he  cried. 

"Common  or  preferred?"  she  inquired, 
still  suspicious. — Chicago  News. 


Foresight. — "  Who  is  the  man  who  i.'^  so 
loudly  and  energetically  opposing  restric- 
tions on  automobiling  speeding?  I  don't 
recollect  having  seen  him  among  the  motorists 
before."  "You  haven't.  He's  not  a  motorist, 
he's  an  undertaker." — Baltimore  American. 


The  Truth  Will  Out.— Rich  Banker  (to 
his  daughter's  suitor) — Don't  talk  so  much  of 
love;  you  know  that  what  really  attracts 
you  is  the  80,000  marks  that  my  daughter 
will  get  when  she  marries." 

Suitor— " What?  No  more  than  that?"— 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Politics  and  Cucumbers. — "And  what," 
asked  a  visitor  at  the  North  Dakota  State 
Fair,  "do  you  call  that  kind  of  cucumber?" 

"That,"  replied  a  Fargo  politician,  "is  the 
Insurgent  cucumber.  It  doesn't  always  agree 
with  a  party." — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Precise. — A  young  Baltimore  man  has  a 
habit  of  correcting  carelessness  in  speech 
that  comes  to  his  notice.  The  other  day  he 
walked  into  a  shop  and  askedjfor  a  comb. 
"Do  you  want  a  narrow  man's  comb?" 
asked  the  clerk.  "No,"  said  the  customer, 
gravely,  "I  want  a  comb  for  a  stout  man 
with  rubber  teeth." — Baltimore  American. 


Revenge. — Morrison — "I    bet    the    man 
who  ran  his  auto  over  Snodgrass  is  sorry." 
,    Harrison — "Why  do  you  think  so?" 

Morrison — "Snodgrass  was  wearing  a 
scarf-pin  that  punctured  the  fellow's  tire." 
— Chicago  News. 


If! — Three  scientific  men  from  an  Eastern 
college  visited  a  certain  Montana  mine.  On 
the  ascent  by  means  of  the  usual  bucket  one 
professor  thought  he  perceived  signs  of  weak- 
ness in  the  rope  by  which  the  bucket  was  sus- 
pended. "How  often,"  he  inquired  of  the 
attendant,  "do  you  change  these  ropes?" 
"Every  three  months,"  carelessly  replied  the 
other.  Then  he  added  thoughtfully,  "This 
must  have  been  forgotten.  We  must  change 
it  to-day — if  we  get  up." — Christian  Register, 


Demand  and  Supply. — First  Doctor — 
"I've  discovered  a  sure  cure  for  a  rare  dis- 
ease." 

Second  Doctor — "  Great !    Now,  how  can 
we    make    the    rare    disease    prevalent?" 
— Clevelayid  Leader. 


The  Right  Emblem. — "Could  you  suggest 
some  suitable  badge  for  our  'Don't  Worry 
Club'?"  asked  the  typewriter  boarder. 

"How  would  a  pine  knot  do?"  asked  the 
Cheerful  Idiot. — hidianapolis  Journal. 


Who  Knows? — A  boy  in  a  Chicago  school 
refused  to  sew,  evidently  considering  it  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  ten-year-old  man. 
"George  Washington  sewed,"  said  the  prin- 
cipal, taking  it  for  granted  that  a  soldier  must; 
"and  do  you  consider  yourself  better  than 
George  Wa^ngton?"  "I  don't  know,  time 
will  tell,"  said  he,  seriously. — Popular  Edu- 
cation. 


AN    EMINENT    MEDICAL    AU- 
THORITY SAYS  : 

"  T/ie  passengers  as  ivell  as  the 
drit'er  (of  a  motor  car)  should  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  muscular  sup- 
port of  the  abdominal  ^viscera  just  as 
they  should  in  railivay  cars,  or  in  a 
carriage,  or  any  conveyance,  since  the 
jolting  of  the  ^vehicle  over  ruts  and  ob- 
structions in  the  road  tends  to  produce 
prolapse  of  the  stomach,  kidneys,  intes- 
tines and  liver,  if  the  spinal  and  ab- 
dominal muscles  are  not  kept  in  proper 
balance  of  contraction.  Neglect  of  this 
simple  precaution  may  also  lead  to  the 
dislocation  of  the  kidneys  by  a  severe 
jolt  nxjhich  occurs  vohile  muscles  and 
ligaments  supporting  these  organs  ar„ 
unduly  relaxed.'''' 

Use  this  antidote— 
THE 

TRUFFAULT- HARTFORD 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

and  you'll  need  no  cure. 

The  Truffault-Hartford  positively  elim- 
inates jolt,  jar  and  vibration.  It  imparts  a 
smooth,  easy  motion  to  an  automobile 
even  when  the  road  is  extremely  rough. 

It  promotes  comfort  and  in  so  doing 
conserves  health. 

You'll  marvel  at  the  difference  in  the  rid- 
ing mialities  of  your  car  before  2inA  after 
it  IS  Truffault-Hartford-equipped. 
I  We  can  fit  any  car  and  make 

any    car   fit    for    any     road 
HARTFORD    SlSPEJiSlON    CO. 
EDW.  V.  lURTFORb,  Pres. 
137  Bay  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  3. 

Briinctaes  : 
New  York:  212-214  \V.88tli  St. 
Philadelpliiii:  2S0N.  liroadSt. 
Boston  :  319  Columbus  Ave. 
CliiciiffO:  1458 'licliisciin  Ave.  thesigk 

Newark,  N.  J.:  289  llalsey  St.      °^  '""=  ""'ff*''"- 


TRADE  MARK 


RE6.U.S.PAT.0FF. 


The  Poy 

Who 

Knows 

would  not 

wear    any 

other    kind. 

Write    for    the 

"  Porosknit "    Booklet 

and  find  out  why. 

Shirts  and  Drawers 

Per  Garment 
For  Men  For  Boys      £ 

50<=     25*=  i 

Union  Suits         Union  Snits 

$1.00  50c 

We  guarantee  all  goods  on 
which  above  label  appears 
Chalmers  Knitting  Company 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  ,','.'.'. 
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HILL'S  c'frEl  DRYER 

lessens  the  day's  work  and  keeps 
the  lawn  clear.  Put  up  or  taken 
down  in  a  minute.  Holds  150  feet 
of  line  all  of  which  comes  to  you. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  folder  16D 

HILL'S  "HUSTLER" 
ASH  SIFTER 

There  is  big  money  in  ashes  IF  you  sift 
them  —5  0^  of  ashes  is  good  burning  coal. 

Sifts  a  day's  ashes  in  a  minute — no 
dust.  Sifter  fits  any  iron  or  wood- 
en barrel.  Ashes  drop  into  barrel 
— good  coal  into  scuttle.  Write 
for  full  descriptive  folder   16-S. 

HILL  DRYER  COMPANY 

216  Park  Avenue  Worcester,  Mass. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 


The  Modern- 


Soap    Convenience 


0^ 


is  the  Watrous  Liquid  Soap 
Fixture — the  most  efficient 
and  satisfactory  soap  fixture 
made 

One  filling  equals  fonr  cakes 
of  soap — The  Watrous  Fix- 
ture does  not  tip  or  spill 
soap  like  other  fixtures,  and 
waste  of  soap  is  impossible 
Cake  soap  carries  disease 
germs  from  one  person  to 
another.  This  cannot  occur 
when  the  Watrous  is  used. 


THE  WATROUS 
LIQUID   SOAP    FIXTURE 

consists  of  nirkolcd  bracket  and  rrystnl  container.  A  slijrht 
pressure  on  under  part  of  fixture  delivers  fixed  deposit  of 
soap  U)  the  hands.  Various  stvli-s— all  extremely  low  priced — 
for  Hornet,  Cluha.  lintels,  Offires,  Factories,  Public  In- 
stitutitnia,  etc.  Watrfius  I.if|ui'l  Soap  is  made  of  best  ve::e- 
taMe  r,ils  and  is  especially  adapterl  f<.r  use  in  Watrous  Fixture. 

FRFF  I'li'stratcd  booklet.  "The  Modern  Soap  Conve- 
I  IVLtCi    nience."  giving  prices  and  i>articularB.  Write  today. 

The  Watrous    Co.,    1256  Fisher  BIdg.,   Chicago 

Ttnrel   Supply  f'ompavies—vrite  Jor  new 
iiilrreslhia  pnipiisiliim. 


Misunderstood. — "Say,  we've  come  to  ask 
you  to  be  our  candidate  for  congress." 

"Eh!  Well,  well!  Thank  you,  boys,  I'll 
run  if  the  old  guard  will  let  me." 

"  Hold  on.  You're  not  as  much  of  a  hide- 
bound partizan  as  that,  are  j-ou?" 

"Partizan?  Of  course  not.  I'm  talking 
about  my  wife." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


His  Early  Education. — Magistrate — 
"Where  were  you  born?" 

Prisoner — "  Birmingham." 

Magistrate — "And  you  were  brought  up 
there?" 

Prisoner—"  Oh,  often."— Tit-Bits. 


A  Dog's  Life. — Postman — "  'Tis  a  foine 
dog.     Does  he  know  his  master's  voice?" 

Cook — "Divil  a  bit!  In  this  house  the 
master  has  no  voice." — Harper's  Bazar. 


An  Insinuation. — He — "I  shouldn't  marry 
a  woman  unless  she  was  my  exact  opposite." 

She — "  You'll  never  find  so  perfect  a  being 
as  that." — Boston  Transcript. 


Keeps. — "  Well-preserved  woman,  isn't 
she?" 

"  Yes,  she's  a  splendid  example  of  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources." — Town 
Topics. 


Tolerance. — "Do  you  forgive  yoiu*  ene- 
mies?" "I  try  to,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"I  can't  exactly  forgive  them,  but  I  do  my 
best  to  put  them  in  a  position  where  I  can 
sympathize  with  them." — Washington  Star. 


Her  Forte. — Mrs.  Hoyle — "She  has  no 
friends  to  speak  of." 

Mrs.  Doyle — "  That  is  because  she  speaks 
of  them  too  often." — Town  Topics. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

October  7. — Captain  Macievich,  who  held  the 
Russian  aviation  record  for  altitude,  is  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  biplane  at  St.  Petersburg. 

October  9. — San  Carlos  prison,  near  Maracaibo, 
Venezuela,  is  burned  by  prisoners,  who  kill  sev- 
eral officials,  including  the  warden,  a  brother 
of  President  Gomez. 

October  11. — The  strike  of  the  Northern  Railway 
of  France  spreads  to  the  Western  line;  the 
Government  calls  on  30,000  employees  to  re- 
sume their  posts  as  reserves. 

Advices  from  Rome  and  Madrid  say  that  the 
Governments  in  these  capitals  have  decided 
not  to  allow  the  entry  of  members  of  the  relig- 
ious orders  expelled  from  Portugal. 

Emperor  William  delivers  the  chief  address  at 
the  centennial  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
says  that  he  has  collected  .$2,250,000  for  scien- 
tific research  in  that  institution. 

October  12. — The  Swiss  Republic  recognizes  the 
Republic  of  Portugal. 

Ro(iue  Saenz  Pena  is  inaugurated  President  of 
Argentina. 

October  1,3. — A  dispatch  from  Paris  says  a  com- 
mission of  .scientists  have  decided  that  Amer- 
ican i)olatoes  are  no  longer  a  source  of  con- 
tamination, and  that  the  French  Government 
will  admit  the  product  for  the  first  time  since 
1875. 

Domestic 

October  7. — Colonel  Roosevelt  speaks  at  Bristol, 
Va. 

October  9. — President  Taft  receives  the  Home 
Rule  Irish  members  of  the  English  Parliament. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  makes  about  fifty  brief  car- 
end  speeches  while  traveling  frorn  Georgia  to 
Arkansas. 

Fifty-two  miners  are  buried  by  an  explosion  in 
the  Starkville  Mine  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  at  Starkville,  Col. 


DIAMONDS 

ON  CREDIT 


2164  .  y 
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$30. 
2187 


2113^" 


20^^  DOWN-10^'  PER  MONTH 

Why  wait  for  your  Diamond 
until  you  have  saved  the  price.^ 
Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method. 
Lyon's  Diamonds  are  guaran- 
teed perfect  blue -white.  A 
written  guarantee  accompa- 
nies each  Diamond.  All  goods 
sent  prepaid  for  inspection. 
10'^  discount  for  cash.  Send 
now  for  catalogue  No.  26 

Established    1843. 


J-MLYON  S  CO 

71-73  NASSAU  ST-N-Y- 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

U(>$iuiis  ami  Ksliiiiato^s  I'lirnislitMl 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  o\ir  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


If  you  neglect 

your  fruit  trees, 

they  will  soon 

forget  to  bear — the 

water  sprouts  will  rob 

them  of  their  strength. 

If  you  hack  out  a  few  limbs 

occasionally  and  leave  stubs, 

these  will   decay  back  into  the 

tree  and  form  bad  cavities. 

Neglect,  Not  Ill-luck,  Keeps 
Your  Orchard  from  Producing 

If  you  forget  your  orchard  excei)t  in  fruiting 
time,  it  will  become  the  home  of  scale  and 
other  insects— and  these  mean  decay  and  death. 

Light  crops  of  small,  unsound,  irregular  fruit 
will  be  the  natural  result  of  such  neglect — and 
your  orchard  will  cease  to  be  a  good  investment. 

Write  us  how  many  fruit  trees  you  have— 
what  kinds,  and  where  located.  Perhaps  we 
can  send,  without  charge,  one  of  our  represen- 
tatives to  inspect  your  orchard,  tell  you 
what  your  trees  require  and  fully  explain 
our  methods.  Booklet  Free. 

The  DAYEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1711  Larch  Street,  KENT.  OHIO 

Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery 

HO  college,  NO  school  i\f  forestry  teaches  tree 
surgery.  The  Davei/  Institute  is  the  only  school  in 
the  world  which  does  It  tra.i  founded  hu  John 
Davey.  lather  of  tree  surgery.  Full  laboratory, 
collection ,  scientific  and  hittnntcal  instruction,  in- 
rliolini;  fir<i<-li,-itt  'triinoisf rof i.ois  hi/  .h.hn  Dtivey. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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October  10. — Six  towns  are  reported  destroyed 
and  about  400  lives  lost  in  forest  fires  in  iiorlU- 
ern  Minnesota  and  Canada. 

Ex-Clov.  Charles  E.  IIiiKlies  of  New  York  is 
sworn  in  as  an  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Paul  re- 
stores lumber  rates  from  Portland,  Ore.,  cut 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

October  11. — Colonel  Koosevelt  makes  an  aero- 
plane trip  with  Ar(liit)ald  Iloxsey  at  St.  Louis 
an(i  makes  a  speech  on  New  Nationalism  and 
the  tariff. 

The  llnited  States  Supreme  Court  sets  the  Stand- 
ard Oil.  tobacco,  and  cori)oration  tax  cases  for 
argument  on  January  3. 

It  is  announced  at  the  National  Council  of  the 
Congregational  Cliurches  in  Boston  that  more 
tlian  .$1,000,000  has  been  subscribed  for  the 
evangelization  work  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

October  12. — President  Taft  reviews  the  Colum- 
bus Day  parade  in  Boston. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  denounces  Illinois  grafters  in 
a  speech  at  Springfield. 

President  McCrea  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
testifies  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  Washington  in  favor  of  advances  in 
rates. 

Recent  Census  Returns 


POPULATIO.N. 

Per 

cent 

In- 

1910. 

1900. 

crease. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la  .  .  . 

32,811 

25,656 

27.9 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

34,014 

18,091 

88.0 

Council  Bluffs,  la.   .  . 

29,292 

25,802 

13.5 

Decatur,  111 

31,140 

20,754 

50.0 

Lexington,  Ky 

35,099 

26,369 

33.1 

Louisville,  Ky 

223,928 

204,731 

9.4 

Macon,  Ga 

40,665 

23,272 

74.7 

Orange,  N.  J 

29,630 

24,141 

22.7 

Roanoke,  Va 

34,874 

21,495 

62.2 

San  Diego,  Cal 

39,578 

17.700 

123.6 

Shreveport,  La 

28,015 

16,013 

75.0 

Tampa,  Fla 

38,524 

15,839 

143.2 

Vermont    

355,956 

343,641 

3.6 

Wichita,  Kans 

52,450 

24,671 

112.6 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.    .  . 

41,641 

38,878 

7.1 

•^WtHllIf nniM»>  I 
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20th  Century  Limited 


The  18-Hour  Train 

Lv.  New  York    -    3:30  p.  m. 
Lv.   Boston  -    1:00  p.  m 

Ar.  Chicago  -     8:30  a.  m. 


Lv.  Chicago 
Ar.  New  York 
Ar.  Boston 


-  2:30  p.  m. 

-  9:30  a.  m. 

-  11:50  a.  ni. 


'  //  saves  a  business  da\.  " 


Sleeping-Car  Accommodations 
Railroad  and  Pullm<in  tickets  can  be  se- 
cured at  City  Ticket  Office,  2qS  Washington 
St.,  Boston,  'Phone  2140  Fort  Hill;  I2lb 
Broadway,  New  York,  'Phone  b^loMadison; 
and  180  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  ' Phont  yboo 
Harrison. 


^: 


,   NEWYORK  , 

(entral 

^     LINES    ^ 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  tree.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention;  jfl6,000 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND. 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
large  sums  of  vioney  offered  for  certaiji  in- 
ventions: prizes, re'wards,e\.c., send  8  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  6i-p.  Guide.  Special  offer 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS:  Real Remingtons,$12.00; 
Hammonds,  Densmores,  flO.OO;  Smith  Pre- 
miers, $15.00;  Olivers,  tTnderwoods,  JS25.00. 
Fifteen  days' free  trial  and  a  year's  guarantee. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Harlem  Typewriter  Ex- 
change, 215  W.  125th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished ;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  337  B'way,  New  York  City. 


BELL'S  handy  asssortment  of  guaranteed 
pure  Para  rubber  bands — invaluable  in  office, 
store,  shop  or  home.  Send  17c  for  neat,  gen- 
erous package,  carefully  wrapped,  prepaid. 
BELL  MFG.  CO.,  596  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


FACTS,  STATISTICS 
and  other  material  for  addresses,  reports,  es- 
says.  Literary  advice  and  criticism.  Revision 
and  correction  of  MSS.  Genealog^ical  research. 
Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


STORY  WRITERS!  We  find  publishers  for 
your  work,  and  revise  MSS.  when  necessary. 
This  Bureau  is  operating  under  the  \yritten 
endorsement  of  America's  leading  publishers. 
No  advance  fee  required — reasonable  charge. 
Mail  MSS.  today  LITERARY  BUREAU, 
813  Stephen  Girard  Building.Philadelphia.Pa. 


AUTHOR  S — Let  us  manufacture  j^our 
books.  We  set  up^  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.    Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED— $70.00  month  to  com- 
mence. Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Examinations 
everywhere  November  12th.  If  you  want  ap- 
pointment write  immediately.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  C-52,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  jSioo  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Michigan  6%  Farm  Loan  Bonds  at  rate 
of  only  *6  per  acre.  $500  or  multiples.  Ideal 
for  small  investor.    Circular  on  request. 

GEO.  M.  SEWARD  &  CO.,  Bankers 
108  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


Incorporate  under  South  Dakota  laws.  Save 
expense.  No  franchise  taxes.  Safest.  Best. 
Any  legitimate  business  anywhere.  Meritori- 
ous enterprises  financed.  Drexel  Investment 
Company,  Drexel  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


FOR    SALE 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— an  unused  com- 
plete Certified  Public  Accountant  Corre- 
spondence Course  of  the  Universal  Business 
Institute, New  York.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser, 
F.  H.  Jeffrey,  10201  Wallace  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


FOR   SALE   OR    EXCHANGE— Com- 
plete Set,  9  vols.  Ridpath's  History  of  the 
World ;  half  Morocco  binding,  good  as  new. 
Will  sell  for  $30  or  exchange  for  typewriter. 
P.  J.  BOELTE,  News  Ferry,  Va. 


FOR  PERSONAL  USE 


For   the    Hair. 

HAIR  GROWTH  stimulated  by  the  Mod- 
em Vacuum  Cap.  Sent  on  60  days'  free  trial 
at  our  expense.  No  drugs  or  electricity. 
Removes  the  cause  of  dandruff  and  falling 
hair.  Postal  brings  illustrated  booklet. 
MODERN  VACUUM  CAP  CO. 
594  Barclay  Block  Denver,  Colo. 

POULTRY 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


THE    COLLVER     TOURS 

(The  Best  in  Travel) 
SMALIi  SKI.ECT  PARTIES 

Round  iHl  World 

EASTWARD 

Oct.    22— Nov.    5. 

8OIJTHKRIV    HEMISPHERE 

Including  SOUTH  AFRICA,  fj-i.     OQ 
AUSTRALIA,  etc.  Vtl.  t^it 
For  Detailed  Information  Address 
The  Collver  Tours  Company 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


ANTON  LANG 

the  Christus  of  Oberammergau,  and  Mrs. 
Lang,  will  be  members  of  our  Orient  party 
next  Spring.  For  the  tour  in  Palestine  we 
have  volunteered  to  make  them  our  guests, 
feeling  that  they  are  in  an  exceptional  sense 
interpreters  of  its  high  interests.  Only  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  these 
simple,  unostentatious,  yet  educated  and, 
in  the  best  sense,  cultured  people,  can  appre- 
ciate the  addition  they  would  be  to  any  circle 
of  refined  persons.  The  fact  that  they  both 
speak  English  fluently  and  that  their  wide 
acquaintance  includes  Americans  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  will  put  them 
wholly  at  ease  in  association  with  Americans. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL. 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mau. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS  AT  $260 

THE   TEMPLE    TOURS  offer  extended 
summer  tours  at  *260  and  less.   A_  wide  ex- 
perience Emd  the  highest  testimonials.      For 
itinerary  and  information  apply  at  once  to 
THE  TEnPLE  TOURS,        14  Z.  Baron  St.,  Boston 


EUROPE  &  ORIEIVT-1911 

Oriental  Tour  sails  in  Feb.  First 
Class  throughout.  Membership 
limited.  30th  year.  Write.  Dr.  & 
Mrs.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glens Falls.N.Y. 


Perfection  Portable  Poultry  Plant,  Cheap; 
build  yourself,  me  supply.  Circular  free. 
ALDEN  BROTHERS,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Automatic  Cure  for  Poverty,  Sense  in 
sociology;  substitute  for  philanthropy.  Book, 
50c.  on  approval:  circulars  free.  Alden,  Pub- 
lisher, Neshanic,  N.  J. 


TABETS 


TOURS  CO. 

Branch    Office 
at  Cairo,  Egypt 
Privacy,  Independence.  Comfort 

Select,  limited  parties,  sailing     CIS  V DT 
Jan.  7th,   2ist,    Feb    18th  to     CU  I  ■    I 
Special  facilities  offered  independent  trav- 
elers.    Booklets  and  rates  on  request. 
TA  BET'S  TOURS  COMPANY 
SH9  5th  Ave..  Ai'ew  Vork 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Small  party  in  November 

EGYPTand  PALESTINE 

Sailing:  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1911 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


CLARK'S  S'GRUISE 

Feb.  4.  $400  up  for  71  Days.  All  Expenses 

Round-World    Tours,    Nov.,    Jan. 

Riviera-Italy  Tours,  Jan.  &  Feb. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Times  Building,  N.Y. 


THE    ORIENT    1911 

KGYPT-PAIiKSTHVE-ORKKCK 

Sail  in  February,  iqii,  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  prepara- 
tions. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for  an- 
nouncement. Ask  for  Suggested  Readings 
and  Maps. 

BURKAIT  OF  riVIVKRSITV  TRAVEL 
ig  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fl*tf*^  Tl*!!!  ^^  Europe  or  in  America 
**'^'^  *.!.«§»  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


Classified  Columns 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

pumps  water  by   water    power — no    atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,  ziq?  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations: 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlargmg.  Regular  price  list  ac 
stamps.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON. 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


Bull^'tin. 


OPENING  OF  THE  GREAT  PENN 

SYLVANIA  STATION  IN 

NEW  YORK. 


On  Sunday,  November  27,  full  train  service  will  be 
inaugurated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  and  from  its  hew 
station  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 
City. 

The  location  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  one  block 
from  Broadway,  two  blocks  from  Fifth  Avenue,  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  hotel,  club,  and  theatre  district  of  Manhattan. 
Within  a  short  radius  are  located  the  majority  of  the  big 
retail  stores  and  restaurants.  The  Seventh  Avenue  surface 
cars  and  the  Eighth  Avenue  surface  cars  pass  its  doors ;  the 
Thirty-fourth  Street  surface  cars  (crosstown)  pass  its  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  entrance,  and  stations  of  the  Sixth  Avenue 
Elevated  and  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Tubes  are  a  short  block 
from  its  main  entrance. 

Time  tables  showing  the  service  to  and  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  are  now  being  arranged,  and  may 
be  obtained  at  Ticket  Offices  before  the  opening  of  the  Station. 

Connections  will  be  made  at  Manhattan  Transfer  (near 
Newark)  with  local  trains  to  and  from  the  downtown  stations 
by  way  of  Jersey  City,  so  that  downtown  New  York  passengers 
who  desire  may  continue  to  use  the  Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses 
Street  Stations  and  the  Hudson  Terminal  Station  of  the 
Hudson  and  Manhattan  Tubes. 


^tet 


Chicago's  Finest  Hotel 

George  H.  Gazley.  Manager 
La  Salle  at  Madison  Street,  Chicago 

Hotel  La  Salle  is  already  one  of  the  famous  hotels  of  the  world 
and  excels  all  Chicago  hotels  in  the  elegance  of  its  furnishings, 
the  excellence  of  its  cuisine  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  service. 

RATES 

I  One  Person: 

Room  with  detached  bath:   $2.00  to  $3.00  per  day 
Room  with    private    bath:  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day 

Two  Persons: 
Room  with  detached  bath:   $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day 
Room    with   private    bath:  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  day 

Two  Connecting  Rooms  with  Bath: 
Two  persons,        -         -        $5.00    to    $8.00  per  day 
Four  persons,        -         -        $8.00  to  $15.00  per  day 

Suites:    $10.00  to  $35.00  per  day 

All    rooms   at   $5.00   or   more   are 
same  price  for  one  or  two  persons. 

Center  of  Chicago's  Activities 


?  W  5   i»  Hi  li"y  ;  *i  J 


~  *-f^,aijai 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  lo  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  tJiclionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"E.  I).,"  Minis,  Mass. — "Is  there  any  authority 
for  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  'divan'  with  the 
sound  of  I  as  in  dive  and  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable? Kindly  state  if  there  is  more  than  one  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  word." 

There  are  several  recognized  pronunciations  of 
the  word  "  divan,"  and  dai'van  (ai  as  in  aisle)  is 
one  of  these.  The  first  choice  and  preference 
of  the  authorities,  however,  is  di-vaa'  (i  as  in  it, 
a  as  in  man). 

*'S.  E.  B.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "Please  give  the 
rule  that  governs  the  use  of  the  comma  in  a  series 
of  words  when  the  conjunction  and  is  exprest  be- 
tween the  last  two." 

This  rule  is  exprest  as  follows  in  Quackenbos's 
"Rhetoric":  "A  comma  must  be  placed  before 
and,  or,  and  nor,  when  they  connect  the  last  of  a 
series  of  clauses,  or  of  a  succession  of  words  that 
are  the  same  part  of  speech  and  in  the  same  con- 
struction." 

"K.  G.  R.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Kindly  state 
whether  the  following  sentence  is  correct  in  its 
grammatical  construction:  "We  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  contributions  and  to  pay  for  such  as 
accepted.'  " 

The  second  member  of  this  compound  sentence 

is  incomplete,  and  the  verb  are  should  be  inserted 

as  the  auxiliary  forming  the  passive  voice  of  the 

principal  verb  accepted. 


Travel 


Independent 

Around-the- World 

Trips  $618 

Tickets  good  for  two  years 
BY 

NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

Unusual  facilities  combining  every 
comfort  and  luxury.  All  twin  screw 
steamers.  Cabins  are  roomy,  airy 
and  light.  Every  invention  contribut- 
ing to  the  safety  of  the  passengers. 

Travelers'  checks  good  all  over 

the  world. 

It'ritefor"  Arou7id-the-n'orld"  booklet  D. 
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MR.  WELLMAN'S  SEA   FLIGHT 

THAT  WALTER  WELLMAN  "  has  added  another  to  the 
great  romances  of  the  sea  and  air  "  is  a  statement  ad- 
vanced by  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  without  any  like- 
lihood of  its  being  challenged.  As  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
remarks,  "  Wellman  and  his  five  associates  are  secure  in  the  fame 
which  justly  attaches  to  heroic  pioneers."     But  aside  from  this 

aspect  of  the  adventure,  the  first  at- 

I — 
tempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  balloon 

seems  to  have  chiefly  imprest  Ameri- 
can newspapers  as  a  vindication  of  Mr. 
Wellman's  sincerity  and  courage,  and 
as  a  fresh  demonstration  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  dirigible — the  latter  in 
i,pite  of  the  fact  that  the  America 
broke  all  previous  records  of  dirigible 
balloons  for  distance  traveled,  for  time 
in  the  air,  and  for  seafaring.  The  dis- 
tance traveled,  according  to  the  com- 
putation of  Navigator  Simon,  was  1,008 
miles;  the  time  in  the  air,  ll}i  hours. 
"  The  wits  of  the  press  are  silenced, 
and  Walter  Wellman's  fellow  journal- 
ists all  along  the  line  are  undone," 
exclaims  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph, 
which  confesses  itself  among  those  who 
"  have  launched  volley  after  volley  of 
banal  ridicule  "  against  various  other 
sensational  and  much  advertised  under- 
takings with  which  Mr.  Wellman's 
name  has  been  connected  in  the  past. 
In  a  tone  of  humorous  contrition  The 
Telegraph  goes  on  to  say : 

"  We  knocked  where  we  might  have 
boosted  and  we  casually  greeted  [the 
simple  faith  of  a  pathfinder  with  the 
grin  sardonic.  We  held  aloof  and  be- 
guiled the  tedious  waiting  moments 
with  incredulous  sneers.    We  have  been 

cheap,  like  a  nickel  automaton,  or  a  Pittsburg  councilman 
dickering  for  graft.  Moreover,  we  know  it  and  we  apologize. 
And  now  we  are  willing  to  believe  in  Wellman  to  the  utter- 
most ;  also  to  the  '  hindermost, '  to  assume  that  he  has  never 
been  understood.  He  tried  his  best  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by 
boat  and  by  balloon,  and  if  ever  he  sends  out  advance  notices 
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WALTER  WELLMAN, 

Whose  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  airship  has  fired 
the  imagination  of  two  continents. 


of  a  voyage  to  the  moon,  it  will   be   advisable  for  the   curious 
to  point  their  opera-glasses  skyward." 

Wellman  actually  took  greater  chances  than  any  traveler  be- 
fore him,  declares  the  Washington  Pout,  which  adds  that  the 
fog  enveloping  the  air-ship  at  the  start  "  well  typifies  the  im- 
penetrable conditions  which  lay  ahead  of  the  expedition  through- 
out its  progress."  The  splendid  courage  of  these  aeronauts, 
their  perilous  risks,   and  their  fortunate    safety,  remarks  the 

Philadelphia  Presr,  "  does  not  change 
the  essential  fact  that  the  dirigible 
balloon  has  failed  again  of  its  purpose." 
We  are  reminded  that  it  is  the  sport  of 
winds,  and  it  steadily  loses  gas.  The 
same  paper  admits,  however,  that  the 
recent  trip  of  a  dirigible  from  Paris  to 
London  has  startled  all  Europe,  such 
possibilities  does  it  reveal  for  the  at- 
tack of  cities,  camps,  and  forts  in  time 
of  war.  The  abandonment  of  the 
America,  comments  the  New  York 
World,  "  will  confirm  the  impression 
caused  by  the  wreck  of  one  Zeppelin 
after  another  that  the  dirigible  is  far 
from  achieving  the  mastery  of  the  air. 
It  is  too  big  and  too  frail."  The  Well- 
man  experiment,  thinks  the  New  York 
Press,  "  has  almost  finally  removed  the 
dirigible  balloon  from  the  field  of  po- 
tential practicality  in  transportation  to 
that  of  a  very  exciting  and  hazardous 
sport."  But  "the  reckless  pluck  of 
Wellman  is  the  world's  toast,"  declares 
the  New  York  American,  and  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  of  Boston, 
thinks  that  the  venture,  tho  unsuccess- 
ful, "  will  influence  human  thought  and 
human  endeavor  through  all  the  time 
that  is  to  come. " 
Turning  to  the  English  press,  we 
find  the  London  Daily  Mail  declaring  that  "  sooner  or  later 
the  Atlantic  assuredly  will  be  crossed  by  the  air  route,  and 
on  that  day  the  name  of  Wellman  will  be  remembered  as  the 
first  of  the  Atlantic  air-ship  pioneers,  but  before  that  feat 
is  accomplished  the   dirigible    must  be  brought  to  a  pitch  of 
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THE  CAT  THAT  CAME  BACK. 

This  kitten  was  tlie  crew's  mascot,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  foreboding  of  failure.  We  read  in  tlie 
ylmrrica's  log  that  during  the  first  24  hours  of  tlie 
strange  voyage  she  "  seemed  put  out,"  refused  food, 
and  at  times  "  howled  pitifully." 


MR.    WEI.L.MAX    ASU    HIS   COMRADES. 

On  Mr.  Wellman's  right  stands  J.  Murray  Simon,  navigator.  On  his  left  are:  Melvin  Vani- 
man,  inventor  and  chief  engineer  of  the  America,  whom  Mr.  Wellman  describes  as  "  a  great 
mechanical  genius  "  ;  Frederick  Aubert,  assistant  engineer,  and  the  youngest  member  of  the 
crew;  J.  K.  Irwin,  wireless  operator;  and  Louis  Loud,  assistant  engineer,  who  had  previously 
accompanied  Wellman  and  Vaniman  in  their  attempts  to  reach  the  Xorth  Pole  by  balloon. 


THE      "AMERICA'S"      CREW. 


perfection  which  as  yet  it  has    far  from  reached.' 
London  Morning  Post  remarks  : 


And    the 


"  Crossing-  the  Atlantic  in  an  air-ship  is  one  of  those  enter- 
prises which  public  opinion  will  regard  as  impossible  until  it  is 
actually  accomplished.  ...  It  is  possible  that  no  dirig-ible  bal- 
loon yet  constructed  would  be  capable  of  surmounting  the  diffi- 
culties of  an  Atlantic  crossing-,  but  the  recognition  of  this  fact 
will  merely  lead  inventors  to  remedy  present  defects  and  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  air-ships  until  they  succeed  in  producing  a 
vessel  which  can  travel  safely  over  the  sea  for  days  together. 

"  The  Great  Eastern  w^as  a  failure,  yet  she  was  the  forerunner 
of  such  splendid  ships  as  the  Manretania  and  the  Lusitania, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  imagination  which  inspired 
her  construction,  coupled  with  added  knowledge  and  experience, 
that  rendered  possible  the  great  ocean  greyhounds  of  the 
present  day. " 

Mr.  Wellman  and  Mr.  Vaniman,  his  partner  in  the  enterprise, 
are  both  still  confident  that  the  Atlantic  can  be  crossed  by  air- 
ship, altho  Mr.  Wellman  confesses  that  he  has  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  undertaking  is  really  worth  while,  "  except  from 
the  standpoint  of  experiment  and  adventure."  Writing  in  the 
New  York  Times,  which  was  one  of  his  backers,  he  says : 

"  We  think  we  know  how  a  ship  to  achieve  such  a  voyage  must 
be  built — larger  than  the  late  America,  with  greater  lifting 
force,  more  powerful  engines,  greater  resources  of  reserve  gas 
and  ballast,  and  a  method  of  overcoming  the  fluctuations  of 
buoyancy  due  to  expansion  and  contraction  which  shall  be  vastly 
superior  to  the  equilibrator  we  tested  out  in  our  recent 
experiment." 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  chief  anxiety  throughout  the  voy- 
age was  caused  by  the  behavior  of  the  two-ton  steel  "  equili- 
brator, "  which  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  ATnerica.  This 
equilibrator,  dragging  like  a  great  snake  over  the  waves, 
served  its  purpose  admirably  in  still  weather,  but  in  a  gale 
tugged  and  wrenched  at  the  air-ship  in  a  way  that  continually 
threatened  disaster.  "  The  engines  were  not  powerful  enough, 
and  the  equilibrator  was  a  sad  mistake,"  declares  Mr.  Wellman. 
Yet  Mr.  Vaniman,  the  America's  designer,  says  in  a  signed 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  : 

"  Don't  let  the  idea  get  out  that  the  equilibrator  failed  us. 
If  we  hadn't  carried  it  we  never  would  have  anything  like  the 
recoid   we   did      It   held   us   down.     If  we  went  3,200  feet   on 


a  warm  day  with  it,  what  do  you  think  we  would  have  made 
when  the  sun  shone  without  it  ? 

'•  It  failed  only  in  that  it  dragged  too  much  in  puffing,  fresh 
winds.  Then  the  air-ship  would  be  driven  at  a  rate  the 
equilibrator  would  not  let  it  make 

"  Something  that  does  the  work  without  proving  the  drag  that 
we  found  this  equilibrator  will  solve  the  situation.  I  think  I 
have  in  mind  the  kind  of  a  thing  I  want  to  try  out  next." 

His  next  air-ship,  he  says,  "  will  be  thinner  in  girth,  many^ 
many  feet  longer  from  nose  to  stern,  and  will  have  three  times 
the  engine  power  of  the  one  that  we  have  lost." 

In  Mr.  Wellman's  account  of  his  voyage,  as  published  in  The 
Times,  we  read : 

"  We  were  a  happy  half-dozen  that  foggy  Saturday  morning 
when  we  set  sail  from  Atlantic  City 

"  We  were  off  on  a  voyage  whose  end  no  man  could  foresee. 
That  we  hoped  to  reach  the  far  side  of  the  ocean  is  true.  But 
we  had  no  great  degree  of  confidence.  We  knew  and  said  that 
we  were  engaged  in  a  great  scientific  experiment,  and  we  de- 
termined that  whatever  might  be  the  outcome  of  that  experi- 
ment the  whole  should  constitute  an  adventure  worth  while. 
For  in  my  creed  an  adventure  which  stirs  the  hearts  of  men  and 
causes  the  blood  to  run  faster  and  takes  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple away  from  the  humdrum,  breadwinning  and  money-making 
affairs  of  our  everyday  life  is  always  worth  while." 

For  a  time  the  weather  continued  g-ood,  and  the  wind  favor- 
able, altho  the  motojs  soon  developed  eccentricities.  During 
the  first  night  out  the  wind  shifted  and  threatened  to  drive  the 
America  back  to  land.  Of  'this  stage  of  the  adventure  Mr. 
Wellman  says : 

"  And  so  the  motor  was  kept  running  hour  after  hour  all 
through  that  long  and  stormy  night.  Showers  of  sparks  escaped 
from  the  red-hot  exhaust  pipe,  flew  backward  with  terrific  force 
in  the  sti-ong  currents  produced  by  the  propellers,  and  illumined 
the  varnished  canvas  sides  of  the  car  and  silk  and  cotton 
envelop  of  the  great  balloon. 

"  It  was  with  strange  and  not  wholly  pleasant  feelings  that 
we  stood  and  watched  these  aerial  fireworks.  A  combination 
of  belching  fire,  345,000  cubic  feet  of  highly  inflammable  hydro- 
gen, and  three  tons  of  volatile  gasoline  was  not  one  to  inspire 
confidence  or  contentment." 

On  Sunday  night  a  real  gale  blew  out  of  the  Northwest,  with 
results,  says  Mr.  Wellman,  "  which  none  of  us  will  e^er  forget  "  : 

"The  steel  sea  serpent  with   its  two  tons  of  weight  rode 
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THE    UKPAKTUKE    FKOM   ATLANTIC    CITV    SATIRDAY    MORNING. 


TllK    KE.-SCUE    BV   THE    "  TRENT "    TUESDAY    MOKNIXG. 


THE   START   AND   THE   FINISH. 


Tieavily  in  the  seas.  Its  drag  in  the  water  acted  like  a  sea 
anchor  upon  the  ship,  and  in  the  gusts  of  wind  and  the  surging 
waves  dragged  her  down  toward  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
became  a  serious  question  if  we  could  keep  her  afloat.  The 
danger  was  that  in  the  heaviest  of  these  gusts  and  the  strong- 
est pulls  of  the  drag  rope,  the  ship  would  be  forced  so  near  to 
the  crests  of  the  waves  that  the  lifeboat  would  strike  and  be 
torn  loose  from  her  shackles.  And  the  loss  of  the  lifeboat 
meant  simply  the  loss  of  our  lives  if  ever  it  should  become 
necessary  to  bring  the  ^meHca  down  to  the  sea  away  from  land 
or  help. 

"  There  was  another  danger  :  that  the  pull  of  the  equilibrator 
tackle  upon  the  steel  car  of  the  air-ship  would  snap  some  of  the 
steel  stays,  weaken  the  structure,  and  lead  to  its  collapse. " 

Monday  morning  brought  calmer  weather,  tho  the  wind  con- 
tinued to  carry  them  far  out  of  their  course.  During  the  day 
they  lost  much  of  their  gas,  and  had  to  lighten  the  America  by 
throwing  overboard  one  of  their  motors  and  much  of  their  gas- 
oline. At  4 :  30  Tuesday  morning  they  sighted  the  steamship 
Trent,  bound  from  Bermuda  to  New  York.  As  the  America 
did  not  have  enough  gas  to  keep 
afloat  more  than  a  day  longer,  its 
crew  took  to  the  lifeboat  and  were 
picked  up  by  the  Trent.  Descri- 
bing this  strange  meeting  in  mid- 
ocean,  Mr.  Wellman  says : 


"  Mr.  Vaniman  poured  gasoline 
upon  some  waste,  hooked  the  ball 
upon  a  wire,  and,  lighting  it,  let 
the  blazing  mass  far  down  below 
the  air-ship.  It  must  have  been  a 
strange  scene  which  presented 
itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  officers  of 
the  Trent — a  huge  but  graceful 
air-ship  floating  through  the  dim 
light,  and  underneath  it  a  blazing 
signal  for  attention.  Now  the 
Trent  changed  her  course  and 
came  nearer,  in  response  to  our 
summons.  '  Happy  Jack  '  called 
with  his  wireless  key,  eliciting  no 
response.  Evidently  the  operator 
on  the  steamer  was  snug  in  his 
bunk.  The  next  step  was  to  bring 
out  the  blinker,  and  make  Morse 
signals  with  flashes  of  light.  These 


From  tile  New  York  '*  Times.  " 

MR.    WELLMAX'S   OWN 


were  responded  to  by  the  officers  on  the  steamer's  bridge  and 
the  Trent  knew  we  wished  her  to  stand  by  and  give  us  help.  A 
little  later  the  steamer's  wireless  man  having  been  awakened, 
conversation  was  carried  on  between  the  two  craft.  All  these 
circumstances  and  all  those  which  followed — the  meeting  of 
the  ship  of  the  air  and  the  ship  of  the  sea,  the  electric  and 
wireless  communication  between  them  that  one  might  tender 
her  services  to  the  other  and  aid  in  securing  the  safety  of  her 
crew — were  all  unexampled  in  the  history  of  navigation.  For- 
tunate indeed  were  the  passengers  of  the  Bermuda  liner  to 
witness  such  an  unparalleled  event ;  and  none  of  them  regretted 
having  been  roused  out  of  bed  before  daylight  to  see  the  strange 
spectacle." 

CENSUS   "PADDING" 

CERTAIN  Western  cities  which  made  extraordinary  efforts 
to  aid  the  census  enumerators  are  thought  likely  to  feel 
that  republics  are  ungrateful  after  Census  Director 
Durand  has  reduced  their  census  returns  to  what  he  thinks  is 
the  proper  figure.     In  Mr.  Durand's  letter  to  Secretary  Nagel, 

which  was  recently  given  to  the 
press,  seven  cities  are  named  which 
"  lisped  in  numbers,"  but  when  the 
"numbers  came,"  they  came  in 
such  a  stream  as  to  arouse  sus- 
picion in  Washington,  The  city 
of  Tacoma,  for  instance,  where 
firemen,  policemen,  street-car  con- 
ductors, school  -  children,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  adult  citizens 
became  temporary  enumerators 
during  census  week,  in  a  frenzy 
of  civic  patriotism  and  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  Federal  officials  should 
perchance  skip  somebody,  was 
first  credited  with  116,268  inhabi- 
tants, a  gain  of  208  per  cent,  in 
ten  years.  A  revised  count,  taken 
without  Tacoman  assistance,  gives 
the  city  a  population  of  82,972. 
In  other  words,  say  the  press,  the 
census  was  padded  by  33,296.  The 
cn.\RT  OF  THE  FLIGHT.  othcr   cltles    named    by   Director 
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DOING    HIS    BEST    TO    KEEP    'eM    TOGETHER. 

— Darling  in  the  De.s  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


HUN-GRT    MOUTHS    TO    FEED. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


"DOUBLE,    DOUBLE.    TOIL   AND   TROUBLE." 


Durand  are  Seattle  and  Aberdeen,  Wash.  ;  Portland,  Ore.  ; 
Boise,  Ida.  ;  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  ;  and  Minneapolis — "  and  there 
are  others."  Prompt  disclaimers  have  come  in  from  these 
municipalities  accused  of  census  fibbing.  Special  Agent  Stacey 
Corwin,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  offenders  in  regis- 
tering Tacoma's  "  fantom  citizenry,"  protests:  "There  is 
nothing  in  it!"  A  committee  of  Minneapolis  business  men 
request  the  Associated  Press  to  publish  widely  the  fact  that 
in  their  city  there  was  only  the  slightest  error,  the  original 
return  of  the  local  supervisor  being  "  practically  verified  "  by 
the  Census  Bureau's  subsequent  investigation. 

In  Tacoma,  says  Director  Durand,  the  "  padding  "  was  done 
mainly  by  the  use  of  slips  printed  by  private  individuals  and 
containing  the  census  questions.  These  were  distributed  very 
generally  on  street-comers  and  elsewhere  and  were  filled  out 
by  thousands  of  people  who  either  had  already  been  enumer- 
ated or  who  were  not  permanent  residents  of  the  city,  or  were 
not  entitled  to  be  counted  there.  Suspicion  was  aroused  when 
the  census  schedules  were  examined  and  found  to  contain  an 
absurdly  large  number  of  families  reporting  many  "  roomers  " 
and  "  lodgers." 

Tacoma's  "  ambitious  mendacity,"  as  the  New  York  Globe 
calls  it,  is  "perfectly  natural  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger — "  The  youngster  yearns  for  long  pantaloons ;  the 
collective  youngster,  older  grown,  still  yearns."  So  Tacoma 
wanted  to  be  as  big  as  Seattle.  Then,  proceeds  The  Public 
Ledger  : 

"  Seattle,  also  listed  as  a  sinner  against  the  census,  desires 
to  be  recognized  as  San  Francisco's  rival.  Portland,  too,  blush- 
ing among  the  accused,  sought  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  sea- 
ports had  outstript  it.  Boise  believed  that  Idaho  was  entitled 
to  one  large  city.  Minneapolis  could  not  bear  the  thought  that 
St.  Paul  should  be  credited  with  disproportionate  growth.  Each 
set  of  offenders  had  some  reason  that  seemed  good  to  them." 

The  fictitious  resident,  after  all,  does  a  city  no  good,  for 
he  has  to  be  perpetuated  from  census  to  census,  or  there 
will  seem  to  be  a  slump,  so,  says  one  of  the  many  papers  ma- 
king this  point,  "  the  undetected  census  -fib  necessarily  be- 
comes a  serial."  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  goes  on  to  explain. 
There  was  Omaha — 

"  The  ambitious  city  by  the  Platte  turned  up  in  1890  with  a 
population  of  140,152  against  30,518  in  1880,  a  gain  of  360  per 


cent.  The  borrowed  plumage  deceived  nobody  and  when,  ten 
years  later,  a  strict  census — for  the  Government  was  suspicious 
—revealed  only  102,552  people,  Omaha  was  compelled  to 
shoulder  not  only  this  commercial  disadvantage,  but  the  sneers 
and  gibes  of  the  entire  country.  St.  Joseph  is  believed  to  have 
padded  her  census  in  1900,  as  no  one  familiar  with  the  city  will 
believe  it  has  suffered  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  since  then,  yet  the 
figures  for  this  year  show  only  77,403,  as  against  102,979  in  1900. 
This  apparent  loss  affects  the  showing  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  is  partly  responsible  for  the  loss  which  is  receiving 
incredulous  and  universal  comment." 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  WAR  ON   DISEASE 

OIL,  ACCORDING  to  scriptural  accounts,  was  formerly 
the  great  cure  for  all  diseases,  and  according  to  news- 
paper accounts  it  still  exerts  its  healing  virtue,  tho  by 
an  indirect  route.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  we  read,  has  added 
$3,820,000  to  his  previous  gifts  to  the  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search, making  a  total  of  some  $8,240,000.  The  occasion  of  this, 
announcement  was  the  opening  of  a  new  hospital,  with  70  beds, 
to  which  no  one  will  be  admitted  unless  suffering  from  some 
disease  the  Institute  is  studying.  Just  now,  we  are  told,  ap- 
plicants must  have  infantile  paralysis,  pneumonia,  or  heart, 
disease,  or  else  seek  relief  elsewhere.  This  restriction,  how- 
ever, instead  of  limiting  the  usefulness  of  the  hospital,  is  in- 
tended to  have  the  opposite  effect.  To  quote  from  the  news- 
columns  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  : 

"  That  the  nospital  will  be  able  to  house  only  about  seventy 
patients  would  seem  at  first  to  imply  that  its  activities,  as  far 
as  the  general  public  are  concerned,  are  limited,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  hospital  in  the  city — or 
in  the  country  for  that  matter — that  will,  in  its  work,  come 
nearer  to  affecting  the  entire  community  than  this  one 

"  What  distinguishes  the  hospital  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
from  others  is  simply  this :  The  ordinary  general  hospital  must 
take  nearly  every  kind  of  acute  disease  that  offers,  doing  its 
utmost  to  meet  the  actual  demand  of  the  sick  poor,  a  demand 
that  usually  taxes  the  resources  of  its  supporters  and  the  devo- 
tion of  its  staff  to  the  utmost.  In  performing  this  indispen- 
sable function,  the  general  hospital  obtains,  and  will  always; 
obtain,  a  vast  amount  of  clinical  material  and  experience  of 
great  importance  to  medical  science,  but  this  must  come  as  a 
by-product.  The  resources  of  the  hospital  must  be  used  pri- 
marily to  treat  ail  the  diseases  with  which  the  community  hap- 
pens to  be  afflicted.    They  can  not,  without  breach  of  trust,  be- 
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— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News, 


SAMSON. 


REINCARNATIONS. 


— B.  S.  in  the  Columbia  State,, 


diverted  at  will  to  the  study  of  this  or  that  disease  which  at  a 
given  time  presents  the  most  desirable  or  ^hopeful  ^field  for 
research. 

"  The  hospital  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  select  from  time  to  time  a  small  number  of  diseases — say 
three  or  four — admit  only  patients  suffering'  from  those  diseases, 
and  consecrate  the  skill  and  the  entire  time  of  its  staff  to  the 
care  of  those  patients.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  sick  man  or 
woman  or  child  this  will  mean  the  enlisting  of  all  known  forces 
that  can  fight  for  his  recovery — diagnosis,  medical  treatment, 
diet,  and  nursing,  under  conditions  as  favorable  as  the  founder's 
generosity  and  the  wisdom  of  his  advisers  could  contrive.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  medical  science  it  will  mean  an  almost  un- 
equaled  opportunity  for  the  study  of  selected  cases,  with  free- 
dom to  concentrate  all  the  resources  of  medical  knowledge  and 
the  most  approved  scientific  methods,  if  need  be,  on  a  single 
disease. " 

The  practise  of  vivisection  at  the  Institute  has  given  rise  to 
the  erroneous  idea  among  the  ignorant  that  the  patients  in  the 
new  hospital  will  be  made  the  subjects  of  experimentation. 
The  New  York  Sun  corrects  this  mistake  thus : 

"  The  trustees  wish  it  understood  clearly  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  By  filling  the  hospital  with  only  three  or  four  kinds  of 
disease  it  will  be  possible  for  the  staff  to  concentrate  upon 
these  for  the  purpose  of  study.  The  hospital  would  have  no 
right  and  does  not  expect  to  take  any  liberties  with  the  patients. 

"  It  is  true  that  germs  or  serums  obtained  by  the  experts  dur- 
ing the  patient's  illness  may  be  used  for  experimentation  on 
animals,  such  as  the  monkeys  and  [rabbits  which  are  kept  in 
readiness  for  experimentation  in  the  old  building  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Incidentally  the  monkeys  have  been  used  up  rapidly  of 
late.  It  was  reported  that  there  were  more  than  100  a  month 
ago,  and  yesterday  the  keeper  said  he  had  only  about  30  on 
hand." 

Some  of  the  achievements  of  the  Institute  up  to  date  are 
recounted  as  follows  in  The  Evening  World  : 

"  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  of  the  directors,  by  his  investigations  of 
the  Texas  cattle  fever,  has  carried  forward  a  great  protective 
work.  There  have  been  highly  important  researches  in  the 
problem  of  New  York's  milk  supply. 

"  Drs.  Metzler  and  John  Auer  have  studied  injections  of  mag- 
nesium salts  in  certain  cases,  and  have  noticed  the  narcotizing- 
effects  on  nerve  fibers.  Dr.  Levene  has  made  important  dis- 
coveries in  connection  with  the  processes  of  digestion.  Drs. 
Kast  and  Metzler  have  carried  on  important  work  in  cocain. 
Important  discoveries  have  been  made  concerning  the  complex 
nature  of  snake-bite. 


"  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  combating  in- 
fant paralysis.  In  the  case  of  every  dread  germ  disease  im- 
portant research  work  has  been  done  looking  toward  the 
discovery  of  an  efficient  antitoxin." 


AN   ACCUSED   CANDIDATE 

THE  NOVELIST  who  gave  us  the  character  of  "  Get- 
rich-quick  Wallingford  "  in  the  columns  of  a  Philadel- 
phia weekly  never  dared  go  so  far  in  his  flights  of  fancy 
as  to  make  the  smooth  promoter  run  for  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Yet  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican (Ind.  Rep.),  a  near  spiritual  relative  of  Wallingford  is  now 
up  for  that  office  on  the  Republican  ticket.  His  name  is  John 
K.  Tener,  and  he  denies  with  indignation  the  charge  that  he  is 
in  the  Wallingford  class.  The  Democratic  and  Independent 
papers  in  Pennsylvania  accept  his  guilt  as  established,  but  his 
friends  in  the  party  ranks  remain  unshaken  in  their  faith  in  him. 
Thus  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  (Rep.)  declares  its  doubts  set 
at  rest  by  "  the  calm  and  dignified  manner  "  in  which  the  accused 
"has  met  the  vilification  of  his  enemies,"  while  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  in  a  similar  burst  of  loyalty,  asserts  that 
Mr.  Tener's  "  prompt  and  sweeping  disavowal  of  any  wrong- 
doing .  .  .  will  be  accepted  by  all  who  know  him  as  a  sufficient 
answer."  Evidently,  however,  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  editors 
do  not  know  Mr.  Tener,  and  these  are  demanding  some  answer 
more  specific  than  a  "  sweeping  disavowal  of  wrongdoing," 
while  to  editors  outside  the  State  the  situation  even  seems  seri- 
ous enough  to  call  for  the  intervention  of  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
"  In  any  other  State  than  Pennsylvania, "  asserts  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "such  revelations,  even  if  Tener's  own 
conduct  was  within  the  law,  would  compel  his  retirement  from 
the  canvass." 

The  charges  made  by  a  Republican  paper  against  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  State 
are  as  follows : 

"  That  John  K.  Tener  sold  his  name  as  president  of  a  fraudu- 
lent corporation  formed  and  conducted  by  swindlers,  the  con- 
sideration they  voted  him,  on  the  day  he  was  elected,  being  a 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year  and  $50,000  in  stock  ; 

"  That  by  the  use  of  John  K.  Tener's  name  as  president  and 
director  of    the   swindling  concern   Ihey  have    unloaded     its 
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worthless  stock    upon    the    public    to    the    amount  of    nearlv 

$1,250,000  par  value ; 

"  That  the  John  K.  Tener  corporation  is  capitalized  at  $2,000,- 

000,  the  issue  being  based  upon  the  worthless  remnants  of  four 

other  companies,  organized  and  wrecked  by  the  same  swindlers, 

which  had  fleeced  numerous  investors  ; 

"  That  its  literature,  bearing  prominently  the  name  of  John 

K.  Tener  as  president  and 
director,  is  a  mass  of  false 
and  misleading  representa- 
tions ; 

"  That  the  '  assets  '  of  the 
corporation  to  which  John  K. 
Tener  sold  the  use  of  his 
name  consist  of  the  '  assets  ' 
of  bankrupt  fake  companies, 
which  were  falsely  valued  at 
$2,000,000  and  made  the  basis 
of  a  fraudulent  issue  of  $2,- 
000,000  '  full-paid  and  non- 
assessable stock' ; 

"  That  the  John  K.  Tener 
swindle  floated  its  $2,000,000 
'  full-paid  and  non-assessable 
stock '  on  an  unredeemed 
option  to  buy  $12,400  worth 
of  rights  of  way  for  a  f antom 

railroad ; 

"  Senator  Penrose  proposes 
to  elect  a  candidate,  thus 
branded.  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. And  it  is  possible 
that  he  maybe  able  to  do  so. 
If  such  should  prove  to  be 
the  case,  it  would  furnish 
the  enemies  of  popular  rule 
with  the  best  excuse  for 
heaping  derision  upon  the 
theory  that  the  people  are 
capable  and  worthy  of  self-government." 

In  reply  to  The  North  American's  attack  Mr.  Tener,  in  one 
of  his  campaign  speeches  in  Pittsburg,  as  quoted  by  the  cor- 
respondents, says : 

"  It  is  a  palpable  attempt  to  besmirch  my  character  and  to 
question  my  integrity  without  the  slightest  justification,  with- 
out a  scintilla  of  fact  upon  which  to  base  an  intimation  of 
wrongdoing  upon  my  part. 

"  I  brand  the  article  as  a  deliberate  endeavor  to  blacken  my 
reputation  in  an  effort  to  promote  the  selfish  and  pecuniary  in- 
terest of  a  mercenary  and  degenerate  publication.  The  article 
is  not  intended  to  serve  any  purpose.     It  is  a  slanderous  screed. 

"  The  preliminary  exploitation  and  solicitation  of  sales  of  the 
paper  emphasize  the  character  of  the  men  responsible  for  it. 
My  relations  with  this  company  were  entirely  straightforward 
and  honorable  in  every  respect.  I  became  connected  with  the 
company  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  through  W.  L. 
Chrisman,  a  reputable  attorney  in  Philadelphia,  and  now 
president  of  the  company. 

"  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  conceal,  nor  is  there  anything 
that  calls  for  an  explanation  of  my  actions  in  the  matter. 
When  I  found  I  could  not  give  the  necessary  time  to  the  com- 
pany I  severed  my  connection  with  it  absolutely,  never  having 
accepted  any  of  its  stock." 

Speaking  again  in  the  town  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  he  says: 

"  I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  my  business  life  has 
always  been  in  the  open,  and  that  I  fear  no  statement  of  facts, 
and  further,  I  am  not  connected  with  any  business  organization 
that  is  not  perfectly  legitimate  and  eminently  successful.  .  .  . 
My  nomination  came  from  the  people  and  not  from  an  individ- 
ual, and  I  do  not  propose  to  retire  from  the  ticket  for  any  man 
or  any  set  of  men." 

As  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  sees  it,  Mr.  Tener  is  be- 
tween the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  since  he  must  either  admit  that, 
if  innocently  deceived  about  the  National  Public  Utilities  Cor- 
poration, he  has  too  little  intelligence  to  be  Governor,  or  that, 
if  not  deceived,  he  lacks  the  "qualifying  honesty  "  required  in 
the  Governor's  oflice.     The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Rep.)    thinks 


that  Mr.  Tener  should  vindicate  himself  by  "prompt  recourse 
to  the  courts. "     It  adds: 

"  That  would  permit  the  sworn  evidence  to  be  laid  before  the 
public  and  enable  the  voters  to  cast  their  ballots  upon  bet- 
ter information  than  the  broad  and  indefinite  charges  and 
contradictions  now  available." 


H 


A  GREAT  INSURGENT  LEADER  GONE 

^■^  ^""E  HAD  the  eager  rejoicing  power  to  meet  all  de- 
mands," said  James  G.  Blaine  in  eulogy  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  and  the  same  phrase  might  well  por- 
tray the  spirit  with  which  Jonathan  Prentiss  Dolliver  faced  life, 
declares  the  Chicago  Evening  Post.  In  every  newspaper  tribute 
to  the  high  character  and  winning  eloquence  of  the  late  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa,  there  is  the  acknowledgment,  without  re- 
gard to  party,  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  insurgent  movement, 
by  the  Republican  party,  and  by  the  whole  nation. 

Yet  it  is  generally  thought  by  the  press  that  Senator  Dolli- 
ver's  greatness  as  a  national  statesman,  while  slowly  ripening 
through  a  score  of  years  of  faithful  work  in  Congress,  first 
blossomed   forth    in    the    tariff   debates    a  year  ago.     Several 
papers  recall  that  Senator  Dolliver  was  a  protectionist  up  to 
the  death   of    Senator  Allison,   when  he   alined   himself  with 
Cummins  as    a  "progressive."     But  having   experienced  this 
change  of  heart,  he  "  came  into  his  own  "  as  the]  most  effect- 
ive   speaker    among  the    insurgent    Senators.     Moreover,  he 
had  helped  to  make  the  Dingley   Tariff  and  he  knew  the  busi- 
ness of  schedule-making  from  A  to  Z.     His  greatest  triumph, 
by  common   consent  of  his  editorial  eulogists,  was  his  attack 
in  the  Senate  on  the  wool  and  cotton  schedules  of  the  Aldrich 
Bill.     These  speeches,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  were 
"  as  brilliant  as  they  were  successful,  the  veteran  from  Rhode 
Island  being  more  than  once 
convicted  of  ignorance,  while 
on  one   occasion  he   was    so 
confused  and  exasperated  by 
the   Iowa  Senator's  persist- 
ent  and  sarcastic   questions 
that  he   beat   a    precipitate 
retreat    from    the      Senate 
Chamber."   Thispoint  is  also 
made  much  of  by  the  editor 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Leader,  in  the  capital  of 
the  late  Senator's  own  State  : 

"  In  felicity  of  expression 
no  public  man  of  his  time 
has  approached  him.  His 
last  speech  on  the  tariff, 
twelve  solid  columns  long, 
was  read  with  the  intensest 
interest,  because  of  the  art 
of  the  orator.  And  yet  it 
was  a  speech  calculated  to 
end  the  argument,  as  indeed 
it  did.  For  from  the  day  it 
was  delivered  no  man  has 
essayed  to  answer  it.  It  was 
the  marvel  of  the  tariff  de- 
bate    that     Dolliver    could 

illumine  the  subject  as  Gladstone  was   said  to  have  illumined 
the  English  budget,  until  it  rivaled  the  latest  novel." 

The  Republican  Philadelphia  Press  which  can  not  help  re- 
minding us  that  except  on  the  Payne  Tariff,  Senator  Dolliver 
"  has  always  been,  so  far  as  his  public  utterances  show,  in  entire 
accord  with  his  party,"  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  venerable 
Democrat,  Colonel  Watterson,  in  mourning  the  untimely  fate 
of  a  statesman  stricken  down  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  in 
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the  fulness   of  his   powers. 
Journal : 


To   quote  the  Louisville  Courier- 


"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.  Senator  Dolliver  had  at 
least  the  good  fortune  that  comes  to  those  whose  ship  goes  down 
'  when  eager  winds  are  kissing  every  sail.'  He  was  spared  the 
shipwreck  of  hope  that  is  suffered  by  hard-working  public  ser- 
vants who  realize  in  their  old  age  that  improving  human  insti- 
tutions is  a  form  of  activity  that  promises  greater  labor  than 
reward,  if  other  reward  than  popularity  and  preferment  is 
looked  to  as  a  result  of  the  mintage  of  brain  and  brawn  entailed 
by  a  conscientious  devotion  to  duties  and  the  burning  of  the 
candle  at  both  ends. " 

The  following  outline  of  Senator  Dolliver's  career  is  taken 
from  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  Sun : 

"  Senator  Dolliver  was  fifty-two  years  old.  He  was  born  in 
Preston  County,  W.  Va. ,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  West  Virginia  in  1875.  Three  years  later  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  opened  a  law  office  at  Fort  Dodge,  la., 
which  had  been  his  home  since  that  time.  He  went  to  Congress 
first  as  a  member  of  the  House  in  1889  from  the  Tenth  Iowa 
District.  His  term  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  was  broken  in 
upon  in  1900  when  he  was  appointed  Senator  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  John  H.  Gear.  After  that  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  twice  and  his  last  term  was  to  end  in  1913." 


IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  PRISONERS 

JAILS,  jailers,  and  jail-birds  are  in  prominence  just  now, 
with  a  popular  magazine  printing  the  penological  experi- 
ences and  musings  of  the  sometime  prison  poet,  "  John 
Carter,"  and  with  the  newspapers  discussing  from  various 
angles  the  sayings  of  the  eminent  authorities  recently  met  at 
Washington  in  the  fifth  International  Prison  Congress.  Even 
President  Taft  is  quoted  as  cautioning  a  number  of  these  dele- 
gates against  the  tendency  toward  making  our  prisons  "  so  com- 
fortable as  to  furnish  a  motive  for  violating  the  law."  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  in 
this  direction,  most  of  the  speakers  urging  the  necessity  of 
"  reform  without  sentimentality. "  Discussions  of  prison  sanita- 
tion, of  professional  training  of  prison  officers,  of  special  pris- 
ons for  "  first  offenders,"  of  the  death  penalty,  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  the  general  purpose  which  should  underlie  the 
treatment  of  the  twentieth-century  offender  took  up  most  of 
the  time. 

The  theory,  so  closely  associated  with  the  name  of  Lombroso, 
that  there  is  a  definite  criminal  type  of  countenance  was  vigor- 
ously assailed  by  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles  Brise,  of  England,  who 


declared  that  the  whole  study  of  crime  had  been  retarded  by 
this  "superstition."  According  to  Sir  Evelyn,  the  physical 
characteristics  of  saints,  philosophers,  robbers,  and  murderers 
were  often  the  same — "  I  do  not  believe  a  murderer  can  be  re- 
vealed by  his  frontal  curve,  nor  a  thief  by  his  bulging  forehead 
or  the  shape  of  his  nose. " 

A  point  no  less  strongly  emphasized  was  the  need  for  more 
extended  employment  of  convicts.  Said  President  Butler,  of 
the  American  Association,  as  quoted  in  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  Boston  Transcript : 

"  Do  we  even  in  a  faint  way  estimate  the  possibilities  of  the 
employment  of  persons  in  many  lines  of  conservation  of  the 
water,  the  land,  and  the  forests  ?  We  have  indications  not  only 
from  Michigan  City  and  from  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  of  what  can 
be  done  in  the  reclamation  of  land,  but  European  experience 
also  is  suggestive,  agricultural  prisons  having  been  established 
in  England,  New  South  Wales,  Prussia,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  France,  Russia,  and  Belgium.  European  labor 
colonies  have  much  to  teach  us. 

"  Why,  since  prisoners  make  again  habitable  the  abandoned 
farms  of  Massachusetts  and  remove  the  boulders  from  the  rich 
soil  of  Rhode  Island,  can  they  not  reclaim  the  tide-flats  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  everglades  of  Florida  ?  If  prisoners  build  dykes 
in  Europe  and  levees  in  Louisiana,  why  not  elsewhere  ?  In 
Europe  the  courses  of  streams  have  been  changed,  mountains 
tunneled,  and  canals  built  by  prisoners.  In  the  great  mountain 
districts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  lands  of  disappearing 
timber  and  along  our  sandy  shores,  there  are  possibilities 
already  without  limit. 

"  Not  all  prisoners  can  be  worked  without  the  walls.  In  most 
prisons  a  majority  can  not.  But  with  selected  prisoners  under 
the  right  kind  of  supervision,  what  could  not  be  done  ?  These 
suggestions  provide  for  the  very  least  competition  with  free 
labor,  for  doing  something  good  at  the  State's  expense." 

The  action  of  the  Prison  Congress  indorsing  the  probation 
system  for  criminals  and  recommending  its  extension  by  all 
civilized  governments,  is  thus  noted  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  : 

"  The  Congress  declared  in  its  resolutions  that  the  effects  of 
probation  are  beneficial  when  applied  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  community  in  the  cases  of  persons  who  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  reform  without  resort  to  imprison- 
ment, and  when  the  supervision  is  by  competent  officials  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time — limitations  everywhere  recognized 
as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  system.  The  Congress  then 
went  so  far  as  to  vote  that  new  laws  on  this  subject  should 
everywhere  be  introduced  and  old  ones  extended,  and  that  each 
State  or  country  should  establish  some  central  State  authority 
to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  probation  work.  Fi- 
nally, the  Congress  voted  in  favor  of  probation  officers  in  juve- 
nile courts." 
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DAVID   B.  HILL,  DEMOCRAT 

^(»~wr  AM  A  DEMOCRAT,"  was  David  B.  Hill's  proudest 
boast,  and  his  death  in  the  midst  of  a  State  campaign 
moves  one  of  his  optimistic  co-partizans  to  regret  that 
the  ex-Senator  could  not  have  lived  a  little  longer  "  to  see  the 
triumph  of  the  party  he  loved  so  well."  The  long  political  career 
of  this  man  who  dominated  New  York  politics  for  many  years 
really  closed  with  his  retirement  after  the  defeat  of  Judge 
Parker  for  the  Presidency  in  1904.  His  death  now  serves,  like 
that  of  Senator  Piatt,  to  remind  the  editors  that  he  belonged  to 
a  breed  of  politicians  for  whom,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  New 
York  Press  (Rep.),  "  there  is  no  room  nowadays."  That  he  fol- 
lowed all  the  darkest  windings  of  the  devious  paths  of  machine 
politics,  is  generally  admitted 
as  explaining  in  some  measure 
his  long-continued  leadership 
in  his  own  State.  The  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  re- 
calls the  "  faint  memories  of 
the  scandal  of  the  Aqueduct 
Commission  and  of  the  Can- 
vassing Board  juggle  with 
election  returns  which  gave 
the  Democrats  control  of  the       ! 

Senate    in    1891,    the    'snap'  

convention  scheming  of  1892"  ; 

yet  other  papers  quote  ex-President  Cleveland's  praise  of 
David  B.  Hill's  "  clean,  high-minded  administration  "  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  The  Times  itself  goes  on  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  ability  he  displayed  in  the  United  States  Senate : 

"  There  he  surprized  his  own  State,  he  surprized  the  country. 
He  not  only  showed  a  clear  grasp  of  questions  of  financial  pol- 
icy, of  revenue,  and  of  taxation,  subjects  in  which  he  had  be- 
fore appeared  to  take  no  particular  interest,  but  he  exhibited 
a  readiness,  a  capacity,  and  a  courage  in  general  debate  which 
won  the  admiration  even  of  his  opponents." 

The  full  reviews  given  by  the  press  of  what  the  New  York 


Evening  Post  (Ind.)  calls  "  the  sordid  and  depressing  details  of 
David  B.  Hill's  public  life,"  reveal  that  he  had  no  private  his- 
tory to  be  recorded.  Forty  of  his  sixty-seven  years  were  spent 
in  the  active  turmoil  of  city.  State,  and  national  politics.  His 
great  ambition  was  a  Presidential  nomination.  Here  he  failed, 
declares  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  "because  he  never  ad- 
drest  the  moral  forces  that  abide  not  in  parties,  but  in  the  peo- 
ple." Of  his  home  life,  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  finds  but 
this  to  say :  "  He  never  smoked  a  cigar,  never  took  a  drink  of 
anything  stronger  than  soda-water,  and,  if  all  reports  be  true, 
never  loved  a  woman."  Of  his  abstemious  habits  an  old  friend 
remarks  that  "  it  came  to  be  a  saying  that  '  crackers  and  milk 
were  a  satisfying  meal  for  him,  while  crackers  and  cream  were 
a  banquet.'  "     '•  Simply  to  list  with  the  brevity  of  a  catalog 

the  important  political  events 
of  David  B.  Hill's  life  would 
fill  more  than  a  column,"  says 
the  New  York  Times,  whose 
abbreviated  "catalog"  we 
summarize  as  follows : 

He  was  born  in  Havana,  N. 
Y.,  in  1843,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  began  the  practise  of 
law  in  Elmira.  He  entered 
politics  at  once,  served  two 
terms  in  the  State  Assembly, 
and  had  been  Alderman  and 
Mayor  in  Elmira  when  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  with 
Cleveland  ^in  1882.  When  Cleveland  became  President,  Hill 
took  up  the  Governorship,  secured  the  nomination  the  following 
year,  and  was  elected  after  a  listless  campaign  in  which  he  first 
used  the  phrase  "  I  am  a  Democrat "  and  was  credited  with 
turning  an  apparently  losing  fight  by  it.  Two  terms  in  Albany 
were  followed  by  one  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  now 
undisputed  leader  of  the  New  York  Democracy.  In  1892  he  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  win  the  Presidential  nomination  from  Cleve- 
land. In  1896  and  1900  the  ascendency  of  Bryan  kept  Hill  in 
the  background,  but  in  1904  he  led  the  conservatives  in  bring- 
ing about  the  nomination  of  Alton  B,  Parker,  whose  defeat 
marked  the  end  of  Senator  Hill's  political  career. 
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TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Collector  Loeb  might  make  a  flat  rate  of  $5,000  as  the  entrance  fee. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

And  now  will  aviation  be  condemned  by  The  World  and  The  Sun  because  the 
•colonel  flew? — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  has  enough  suits  on  hand  to  supply  winter  clothing 
for  a  good  many  lawyers. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

That  Portuguese  republic  can  hardly  hope  for  success.  It  has  not  asked 
■for  a  word  of  advice  from  the  colonel. — Washington  Herald. 

St.  Louis  boasts  that  its  preachers  are  the  best  paid  in  the  country.  But 
in  St.  Louis  there  is  so  much  more  to  do. — Washington  Herald. 

A  Chicago  inventor  is  going  to  furnish  fiats  with  disappearing  furniture. 
Manuel  beat  us  to  it.     His  throne  was  of  that  sort. — Chicago  News. 

We  are  willing  to  concede  that  probably  the  tariff  didn't  have  much  to  do 
■with  the  insurgent  outbreak  in  Portugal. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Now  that  the  Portuguese  navy  lias  performed  its  duties  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  palace  it  will  no  doubt  resume  its  honorable  employment  as  a 
harbor  tug  in  the  Tagus. —  Watt  Slrnl  Jounml. 


EvE^f  Col.  Roosevelt  had  to  come  down.  Score  one  for  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion.— Chicago  News. 

It  remained  for  the  airship  man  to  sweep  the  big  stick  from  the  face  of 

the  earth. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

New  Portuguese  President  is  a  poet.  With  time  and  experience  added 
he  may  yet  become  a  contributing  editor. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Glancing  through  the  new  work,  "Marvels  Beyond  Science,"  but  thus  far 
have  failed  to  find  any  reference  to  T.  R. — New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

WooDRow  Wilson  notes  with  pleasure  that  Portugal  has  set  Jersey  the 
example  of  putting  a  college  professor  in  the  executive  chair. — Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 

In  Knoxville  the  Colonel  found  prepared  for  him  a  four-faced  platform 
with  people  all  about.  But  facing  about  didn't  bother  him  a  bit. — New  York 
World. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  ridicules  the  idea  of  latter-day  miracles,  but  he  ofTers 
no  explanation  as  to  why  two  streaks  of  rust  can  enhance  several  millions 
in  value  over  niglit. — Baltimore  .Wews. 
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THE    FIRST    TIME    HE    EVER   TOOK   TO   FLIGHT. 

"  The  strange  part  of  the  stunt,"  says  the  Washington  Times,  "  was  that  the  Colonel  consented  to  be  the  passenger  instead  of  the  engineer." 


PEOPLE   AND    ARMY    IN    PORTUGAL'S 
REVOLUTION 

IT  SEEMS  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  European  press  that  the 
future  of  Portugal  must  depend  on  the  people  and  the  Army 
rather  than  on  the  enthusiasm  of  a  group  of  revolutionary 
doctrinaires.  The  Army  is  not  completely  disaffected.  The 
people  are  not  ripe  for  a  republic,  says  the  Taegliche  Zeitung 
{Berlin),  for  a  republic  requires  for  its  institution  and  support 
■"  a  nation  having  qual- 
ities which  Portugal 
does  not  have — disci- 
pline and  education  in 
a  high  degree."  The 
correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian, 
writing  on  October  8, 
says  he  has  discovered 
that  in  Northern  Por- 
tugal, and  in  Oporto, 
the  second  city  of  the 
kingdom,  which  may 
almost  be  styled  the 
Barcelona  of  Portugal, 
there  is  a  strong  Mon- 
archist feeling,  and  the 
Eepublic  is  actually 
repudiated  by  many. 
We  read : 


"  The  present  com- 
mander of  the  troops  in 
Oporto  is  declared  to 
be  a  Monarchist. 

"  Coimbra  has  de- 
clared for  the  Repub- 
lic, but  Braga,  Gui- 
maraes,  and  other 
points  in  the  North  re- 
main faithful  to  the  Monarchy.  They  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  Republic,  and  at  many 
stations  in  the  North  bunting  and  flags  with 
the  Royal  arms,  which  had  been  set  up  in 
honor  of  the  visit  which  King  Manuel  was  to 
have  paid  this  week,  still  remain  flying. 

"  Reports  that  have  filtered  through  from 
Lisbon  state  that  civil  war  threatens,  and 
that  the  twenty-third  infantry  regiment, 
inarching  into  Lisbon  from  the  North,  fired 
into  a  Republican  crowd  which  had  gone  out 
to  bid  the  soldiers  welcome. " 

Other  authorities,  however,  tell  us  that 
the  Army,  as  a  whole,  is  deeply  infected 
with  the  antimilitarist,  internationalist,  and 
antimonarchical  doctrines  emanating  from 
the  teachings  of  Ferrer's  "  Modern  School  " 
which  are  embraced  by  the  youth  of  the 
country  and  have  spread  to  the  Army.  Thus 
much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  state  of  the 
Portuguese  Army  and  Navy  and  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  Monarchy  by  an  utterance 
of  Manuel's  Minister  of  War,  Mr.  Mathias 
Nunes,  who  speaks  in  a  tone  of  cynical  des- 
pair which  is  almost  appalling.  Communi- 
cating his  views  to  the  editor  of  the  Diario  de 
Notizias  (Lisbon)  he  declares  in  substance : 

The  only  part  of  the  Army  on  which  the 
Monarchy  can  rely  under  all   circumstances 


A   MEETING   OF   THE    REVOLUTIONARY   DIRECTORATE. 

The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  which  deposed  Manuel.  Four  of  them  are  in  the  new 
Cabinet.  From  the  reader's  left  to  right  they  are:  Dr.  Antonio  Luiz  Gomes,  Minister  of 
Public  Works;  Dr.  Bernardino  Machado,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Dr.  Celestino  d'AI- 
meida;  Dr.  Antonio  Jose  d'Almeida,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Dr.  Aflonse  Costa,  Minister 
of  Justice.     Dr.  Costa  is  described  as  the  brains  of  the  revolutionary  party. 


THE  COLLEGE   PROFESSOR  WHO  RULES 
PORTUGAL. 

Joachim  Theophile  Braga,  who  faces 
the  hard  problem  of  satisfying  or  sooth- 
ing all  the  turbulent  elements  who  were 
discontented  under  the  Monarchy. 


is  the  Municipal  Guai-d,  which  hitherto  has  proved  faitliful 
to  the  King.  This  regiment,  as  body-guard  to  the  King,  re- 
ceives a  higher  pay  than  the  rest  of  the  Army. 

The  other  regiments  show  themselves  deeply  imbued  with 
revolutionary  ideas.  If  I  had  to  deal  with  an  individual  reg- 
iment thus  infected  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pack  them  off 
to  the  colonies.  But  I  can  not  banish  an  army  corps.  I  have 
labored  hard,  through  the  newspapers  and  by  personal  addresses, 
to  inspire  the  troops  with  enthusiastic  loyalty. 

But  it  is  a  pity  that  more  men  in  military  command  did 
not  act  energetically  against  treason  at  the  time  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Dom  Carlos." 

He  expresses  a  hope 
that  he  may  succeed  in 
rousing  a  better  feel- 
ing in  the  Army,  but 
is  disappointed  by  the 
turn  events  have  taken. 
The  Navy  have  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the 
land  forces,  he  adds 
sadly.  The  condition 
of  things  in  the  prov- 
inces leads  some  wri- 
ters to  think  that  the 
people  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  a  Repub- 
lic may  mean  amelior- 
ation of  their  lot.  If 
the  restoration  of  the 
Monarchy  is  men- 
tioned, the  idea  is 
scouted.  "  Never  was 
a  country  so  deplorably 
governed  as  Portugal," 
declares  the  Journal 
des  Debats  (Paris). 
Dom  Carlos  lost  his 
life  in  trying  to  remedy 
matters  and  Manuel  his  throne  because  he 
was  incompetent  even  to  make  the  attempt. 
The  people  are  robbed  and  the  Monarchy 
blamed  for  it. 

The  Monarchy  is  execrated  in  Portugal, 
says  Mr.  N.  Keith  Bushell,  in  The  West- 
minster Gazette  (London).  When  he  tried  to 
obtain  a  portrait  of  King  Manuel  in  a  store 
on  the  Rue  du  Arsenal  where  two  years 
ago  Dom  Carlos  was  assassinated,  he  tells 
as  follows  how  he  was  treated  by  the 
shopkeeper : 

"  Scarcely  had  I  breathed  his  [the  King's] 
name  than  the  man  clutched  a  clasp-knife 
and  curst  me  off  his  premises.  Moreover, 
he  came  into  the  roadway  to  tell  me  very 
forcibly  that  he  would  not  keep  such  a 
*  thing  '  in  his  possession.  The  incident  wt 
trivial,  but  it  served  to  show  the  spirit  of 
the  people  which  prevailed  against  the  Mon- 
archy. Large  pictures  of  the  Republicans 
are  displayed  to  view  throughout  the  city 
and  gaily  bedecked.  To  trace  a  portrait  of 
the  young  King  is  a  difficulty." 

The  country  is  opprest  and  overtaxed,  this 
writer  continues,  and  the  people  are  poor  and 
miserable,  and  speaking  of  the  town  of 
Guarda,  which  boasts  a  fortress,  an  old 
castle,    a  bishop's  palace,    and  a  cathedral. 
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he  describes  it  as  a  typical  provincial  city,  and  altho  it  has 
8,000  inhabitants, 

'  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  at  sanitation.  Not  so  much  as 
a  water-pipe.  Consumption  and  diphtheria  rage  as  a  plague. 
The  smell  of  the  town  reaches  far  over  the  mountains.  .  .  .  The 
smallest  child  develops  consumption  and  commences  to  cough 
blood  before  it  can  scarcely  speak. 

"  Laws  are  practically  unknown,  or  at  least  they  are  entirely 
unexercised.  For  a  trivial  offense  a  person  is  cast  into  prison, 
*  The  House  of  Stone, '  a  large  cell  with  a  solitary  window.  The 
prisoners  are  thrown  in  together,  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  floor  is  car- 
peted with  closet  refuse.  Water  or 
air  never  finds  its  way  into  the  precincts 
of  the  prison.  By  day  and  night  the 
heat  and  poisonous  atmosphere  linger. 
Furthermore,  the  Government  does  not 
feed  its  prisoners.  For  example,  a  man 
is  imprisoned  at  Guarda.  If  he  has 
friends  living  near  who  will  bring  him 
black  bread  and  sausage,  he  stands  a 
chance  of  existing  until  the  judge  from 
Lisbon  arrives  to  hold  the  trial.  If  he 
is  a  traveler  without  friends,  he  must 
depend  upon  the  charity  of  passers-by 
for  means  of  subsistence,  and  if  these 
are  not  forthcoming  he  drops  down  from 
weakness  and  is  soon  trampled  to  death 
by  the  fighting  mob  struggling  to  get 
near  the  aperture  and  sun  rays.  '  Oh ! 
God,  that  I  may  not  fall !  '  is  the  prayer 
which  every  Portuguese  utters  when 
the  prison  door  opens  to  admit  him. 
Upon  the  Military  Governor's  state- 
ment it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  a  soldier  to  unbar  the  cell  door  at 
sunrise  to  find  many  of  the  occupants 
dead  and  often  trampled  beyond  recog- 
nition. They  are  buried  in  a  hole  three 
feet  deep  without  even  a  coffin  or  word 
of  prayer.    If  prisoners  who  manage  to 

exist  until  trial  are  found  guilty,   Brazil  is  their  destination, 
but  few  run  the  risk  of  this  deportation." 

The  "  most  eminent  court  officials  "  have  long  since  recognized 
and  admitted  "  with  a  grave  look  and  a  hopeless  nod  "  that  Dom 
Manuel  "  is  totally  unsuited  to  the  position  of  King."  To  quote 
further  the  words  of  Mr.  Bushell : 

"  The  merchants  of  Lisbon  declare  that  the  commerce  is  fast 
decaying,  that  the  Army  and  Navy  are  depreciating  in  national 
strength,  and  that  the  universal  opinion  is,  '  We  are  gradually 
slipping  away  from  our  high  position  in  all  those  essential  de- 
partments which  make  a  prosperous  nation.  The  young  King 
is  driven  as  a  mule  between  the  shafts  of  kingship  and  official- 
dom, guided  by  almost  a  score  of  reins,  which  tug  his  attention 
in  diverse  directions. '  " 

Yet  no  one  seems  to  think  that  Republican  ideals  will  succeed 
in  Portugal.  Mr.  Bushell  has  had  opportunities  of  consulting 
eminent  men  of  affairs  in  the  Portuguese  capital.  What  is  most 
to  be  feared  is  that  "  Portugal  will  pass  into  the  possession  of 
Spain."  It  has  been  said  that  Manuel  is  popular  with  the 
peasantry.     But  this  writer  tells  us  : 

"  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  rea- 
sons are  not  personal,  but  rather  consequent  upon  the  adminis- 
tration which  has  ruled  the  country  until  now.  Far  North  in 
Corunna  the  peasant-farmer,  with  his  herd  of  thirty  farm-hands, 
crowding  together  in  a  filthy  house,  will  take  down  the  portrait 
of  the  King  and  cast  it  under  foot.  I  was  greatly  surprized  to 
find,  in  many  cases,  when  passing  on  my  horse  through  unim- 
portant villages,  the  familiar  character,  garbed  in  his  revolu- 
tionary black  attire,  preaching  the  story  of  Republicanism  to 
farm-hands  as  they  flailed  the  corn  in  the  fields,  and  shepherds 
minding  their  flocks  on  the  hill-sides. 

"  On  excellent  authority  I  have  it  that  when  the  young  King 
visited  the  late  King  Edward  in  London  last  year,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  for  the  hand  of  an  English  princess— Patricia 
of  Connaught.  King  Edward,  howeve>',  rigidly  declined,  and 
thatdisappointment  was  the  lasthope  of  salvation  for  Portugal." 


WHEN    MANUEL  WAS   INNOCENT  AND    HAPPY 


NO  AUTONOMY  FOR  ALSACE-LORRAINE 

IT  IS  CURIOUS  to  compare  the  fate  of  three  countries  in 
Europe  all  of  which  call  themselves  victims  of  imperial- 
ism. The  cry  of  Ireland  for  Home  Rule  has  been  echoing 
through  Europe  for  a  century  ;  Finland  is  on  the  brink  of  rebel- 
lion because  of  the  withdrawal  of  her  legislative  independence, 
and  Alsace-Lorraine  complains  that  the  German  Government  is 
trying  to  irritate  the  province  so  as  to  rouse  public  expression 

of  disaffection,  which  will  justify  a  re- 
fusal to  grant  them  the  autonomy  they 
are  clamoring  for.  There  is  no  repre- 
sentative govei-nment  in  the  province 
at  present.  The  Emperor  appoints  the 
Statthalter  or  Governor-General  and 
his  Ministry,  and  the  country  is  prac- 
tically administered  from  Berlin.  The 
French  look  with  longing  eyes  upon  the 
republican  freedom  of  government 
across  the  border  and  hear  their  happier 
fellow  countrymen  execrating  the  Ger- 
mans, cursing  Bismarck,  and  in  mo- 
ments of  excited  patriotism  whispering 
of  revanche.  We  learn  from  the  Euro- 
pean press  that  louder  than  ever  rises 
the  cry  for  the  restoration  of  the  fair 
countries  of  Alsace-I-orraine  to  the 
territory  of  France. 

The  former  French  subjects  of  the 
confiscated  territories  are  discontented. 
They  feel  the  hand  of  Bismarck  still 
upon  them.  They  have  recently  ap- 
plied to  the  German  Government  for 
Home  Rule,  autonomy.  They  complain 
that  not  only  has  a  constitution  been  denied  them,  but  this  re- 
fusal, according  to  the  independent  Strasburg  press,  has  been 
aggravated  by  measures  of  repression  which  cause  the  most 
wide-spread  discontent. 

The  Reichsbote  (Berlin),  an  organ  of  the  court,  thinks  that 
these  measures  of  repression  are  justified  and  that  the  "  method 
of  Old  Prussia,"  that  is  the  method  of  Bismarck — a  word  and  a 
blow— should  be  applied  to  these  excited  provinces,  which 
within  the  last  ten  years  have  been  as  restless  as  Ireland  is,  or 
as  Finland  threatens  to  be.     Says  the  paper  mentioned : 

"  The  method  of  Old  Prussia  was  able  to  weld  with  the  Prus- 
sian state  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine  at  the  time  they  were 
wholly  French.  What  a  contrast  in  the  present  condition  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  In  Alsace-Lorraine  the  past  ten  years  seem 
to  have  been  absolutely  lost." 

The  Pan-Germanist  Congress,  which  recently  met  at  CarlS' 
ruhe,  considered  Alsace-Lorraine's  demand  for  autonomy  and 
declared : 

"  The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  autonomy  can  not  be  ac> 
corded  to  Alsace-Lorraine  but  on  condition  that  sufficient  guar- 
anties be  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tongue  and  educa- 
tional system  of  Germany.  The  Congress  would  have  every 
measure  taken  to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  new  confederated 
state  which  would  become  in  a  very  short  time  the  permanent 
home  of  the  spirit  of  separatism  and  a  constant  menace  to  the 
security  and  strength  of  the  Empire." 

These  are  of  course  the  measures  which  England  carried  on 
for  some  years  in  her  treatment  of  Ireland  and  which  Germany 
is  now  copying,  says  an  independent  German  paper  of  Alsace, 
the  Strasburger  Neue  Zeitung.  This  journal  complains  that  new 
oppressive  measures  are  being  brought  to  bear  in  the  Rhine 
Provinces,  principally  for  the  sake  of  exciting  rebellion  there 
and  justifying  the  Government  in  abridging  still  more  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  and  continuing  to  govern  them  as  if  they  were 
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a  colony  in  Southwest  Africa.  The  strictness  or 
the  early  rule  under  the  Iron  Chancellor,  when 
the  sovereign  was  as  absolute  and  unlimited  a 
despot  as  the  Czar  of  Russia,  arc  being  revived, 
says  this  paper.     To  quote  its  editorial : 

"  And  why  are  these  measures  being  taken  ? 
The  authorities  in  Berlin  wish  to  rouse  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  native-born,  who  are  scarcely 
awake  to  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  change  of 
policy  ...  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  Government 
manifest  testimony  in  support  of  their  statement 
that  after  forty  years  of  connection  Alsace-Lor- 
raine is  not  ripe  for  autonomy." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


USELESSNESS  OF  THE  SUB- 
MARINE 


THE  SUBMARINE  war-craft  is  still 
looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as  an  ex- 
periment and  a  machine  under  present 
conditions  more  dangerous  to  its  operators  than 
the  flying-machine.  Within  the  last  six  years  two  hundred 
lives  have  been  lost  by  accidents  in  this  branch  of  the 
world's  navies.  This  has  forced  the  British  Admiralty  to 
the  adoption  of  those  precautionary  devices  described  un- 
der another  department  of  the 
present  number  of  The  Liter- 
ary Digest.  In  any  case  many 
think  that  the  general  adoption 
of  the  dreadnoughts  and  their 
long-distance  guns,  which  make 
close  quarters  impossible  in  an 
ocean  fight,  render  these  puny 
engines  of  attack  ridiculously 
inadequate.  They  must  at  least 
be  confined  in  their  usefulness 
to  narrow  seas,  and  resorted  to 
only  by  small  nations  who  can 
not  attempt  to  rival  the  leading 
Powers  in  their  armaments,  and 
some  experts  think  that  they 
had  best  be  abolished. 

The  unprofitableness  of  the 
submarine  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Stuttgart)  by 
the  well-known  specialist,  Vice-Admiral  Kalau  vom  Hofe, 
of  the  German  Navy.     He  says  that  those  already  built  will 


WORK    or    THE    SHELLS    FROM    THE    WARSHIPS    IN    LISBON. 


necessarily  be  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap,  for  he  is  quite  pos- 
itive that  "  the  submarine  is  quite  useless  for  naval  warfare  as 


it  is  to  be  conducted    in  the 
neither  for  attack  nor  defense. 


A    ROYALIST    PRISONER 


REPUBLICAN    GUNS    BEHIND    A    BARRICADE. 


near  future.  This  vessel  is  fit 
"  He  proposes  that  the  nations 
pass  a  resolution  at  the  next 
Hague  Conference  to  abolish 
the  submarine,  and  dwells  upon 
its  danger  as  shown  in  the  loss 
of  two  hundred  brave  souls  in 
six  years  in  time  of  peace.  The 
Socialist  Vorwaerts,  of  Berlin, 
always  an  opponent  of  army 
and  navy  expenditures  as  ex- 
emplifying capitalist  exploi- 
tation of  the  common  people, 
exclaims: 


"  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  this  candid  Vice-Admiral 
will  find  himself  no  more  than 
a  voice  in  the  wilderness. 

"  Doubtless      many     millions 

will  be  spent  and  many  precious 

human     lives  will    be    lost    in 

these   floating    coffins    before  they  are    all  consigned    to  the 

scrap-heap." 

This  extreme  view  is  not  taken  by  other  authorities,  and  Mr. 
Labeuf,  the  former  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the 
French  Navy,  writes  in  Revue  Hebdomadaire 
(Paris)  to  show  how  far  submarines  may  be  use- 
ful to  various  nations.  He  does  not  think,  for 
instance,  that  Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  right  in 
his  opinion  that  they  are  more  useful  for  defense 
than  for  attack,  and  therefore  of  great  advantage 
to  England's  foes,  as  England  is  always  to  take 
the  offensive.     He  says  in  substance : 

It  is  not  certain  that,  as  Admiral  Beresford 
thinks,  no  one  will  begin  the  attack  on  England. 
Of  course  ocean-controlling  nations,  such  as  Japan, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  have  less  need  of 
submarines,  tho  they  must  still  continue  to  build 
them.  Much  more  are  they  necessary  to  lesser  na- 
tions, for  if  these  can  not  maintain  dreadnoughts, 
cruisers  of  3,000  to  5,000  tons  would  be  useless,  and 
submarines,  as  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Norway 
have  already  found  out,  are  their  best  substitute. 
— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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CANADA'S  FEELING  ABOUT  RECIPROCITY 

THE  TIES  between  Canada  and  England  might  be  loos- 
ened and  the  way  paved  for  Canada  to  enter  the  sister- 
hood of  States  by  a  reciprocity  treaty,  declares  a  writer 
in  an  important  British  review.  But  he  believes  it  is  not  too 
late  to  save  the  Dominion  from  this  peril.  The  tariff  question 
is  stirring  England  as  well  as  the  United  States  just  now,  and 
is  likely  to  be  the  main  issue  at  their  next  general  election. 
If  England  should  then  swing  from  free  trade  to  protection, 
Canada  and  the  other  British  dependencies  would  come  into  the 
scheme  for  colonial  preference  and  imperial  federation,  and 
would  not  need  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  Mr.  Castel 
Hopkins,  who  sketches  this  critical  situation  in  The  National 
Review  (London),  goes  on  to  say  that  reciprocity  with  us  is  not 
so  important  for  Canada  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago : 

"  Every  Canadian  energy  has  been  bent  upon  expanding  east 
and  west  rather  than  north  and  south,  upon  developing  British 
and  Australian  and  South  African  trade  rather  than  American, 
upoh'internal  industrial  expansion  and  the  continued  fiscal  pro- 


MINNIE   YIELDS  THE   CROWN   TO   WINNIE. j 

Winnipeg  is  now  the  greatest  wheat  market  on  the  continent. 
The  wheat  receipts  at  this  city  last  year  totaled  88,269,330 
bushels,  the  total  for  Minneapolis  being  81,111,410  bushels,  for 
Buffalo  61,084,797  bushels,  Duluth  56,684,971  bushels,  for  Kan- 
sas City  35,354,000  bushels,  Montreal  30,081,779,  and  for  Chicago 
26,985,112  bushels.  — Manitoba  Free  Preufi  (Winnipeg). 

tection  of  local  industries,  or  careful  readjustment  of  duties  to 
existing  and  growing  interests.  The  whole  tone  and  trend  of 
Canadian  thought  has  changed  since  the  early  or  even  the  later 
'  nineties. '  The  preferential  tariff  has  come  into  existence  and 
is  a  permanent  factor — important  in  principle  if  not  large  in 
practical  results;  the  German  dispute  and  surtax  policy  has 
steadied  the  public  mind;  a  vigorous  desire  to  protect  and  con- 
serve natural  products  has  replaced  the  almost  wild  wish  of  a 
decade  or  two  ago  to  sell  and  get  rid  of  them." 

He  proudly  expatiates  on  the  theme  that  now  Canada  is  to  a 
large  extent  independent  finally  of  the  United  States.  The 
time  is  past,  he  says,  when  goods  made  in  the  United  States 
were  "  slaughtered  "  in  Canada  "  over  a  tariff  wall  of  17.5  per 
cent,  until  home  production  was  absolutely  discouraged,  reve- 
nues stagnant,  trade  at  a  standstill  "  in  the  Dominion,  while 
"  conditions  were  as  bad  for  the  average  man  in  the  street  as  in 
1890  they  were,  just  after  the  McKinley  Bill,  for  the  average 
Ontario  farmer."  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  vast  de- 
velopment of  Canada's  West  and  improved  trade  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  "The  Provinces  of  British  America  have  now 
evolved  unity  and  a  home  for  themselves."  He  goes  on  to  speak 
as  follows: 

"  In  the  long  period  when  the  huge  agricultural  production 


and  export  of  the  United  States  completely  overshadowed  and 
concealed  from  view  the  tiny  product  and  puny  efforts  of  the 
Provinces ;  in  the  years  before  Western  progress  made  a  name 
for  the  greater  Canada  of  to-day ;  the  American  market  meant 
much  to  the  Canadian  farmer.  It  spelled  prosperity  in  the 
'  fifties  '  and  '  sixties  '  and  its  partial  loss  meant  temporary  dis- 
aster and  prolonged  difficulty  in  specific  directions.  Its  greater 
limitation  by  the  McKinley  Bill,  coupled  with  other  and  purely 
local  conditions,  almost  stampeded  the  farmer  into  a  fiscal  rela- 
tionship which  would  have  probably  involved  annexation.  To- 
day the  farmer  has  met  even  the  threat  of  retaliation  and  tariff 
war  with  unconcern  and  Canada  has  been  almost  strangely 
indifferent  to  the  issue  of  the  recent  dispute." 

This  writer  thus  enlarges  on  the  point  that  reciprocity  with  " 
the  United  States  would  scarcely  benefit  Canada  at  all,  for  she 
can  sell  to  Great  Britain  under  free  trade  all  the  "  standard 
agricultural  products  "  she  wishes  to  export: 

"  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  a  large  and  profitable  trade 
could  not  be  developed  with  the  United  States  along  lines  use- 
ful to  the  farmer,  but  it  would  be  a  question  for  debate  as  to 
whether  producers,  outside  of  the  market-garden  area  of  big 
border  cities,  would  ultimately  benefit  by  a  throwing-down  of 
the  tariff  bars  against  mutual  competition.  In  any  case  it 
would  seem  that  a  demand  from'the  United  States  for  Canadian 
wheat  or  other  standard  agricultural  products  under  such  con- 
ditions would  simply  mean  a  change  of  customer — not,  in  its 
essence,  an  addition  to  Canada's  market,  because  Britain  can 
absorb  everything  this  country  can  produce  in  the  next  fifty 
years  at  least. " 

As  at  this  time  tariff  reform  is  being  discust  in  England,  and 
while  Mr.  Balfour's  party,  the  Conservatives,  clamor  for  pro- 
tection and  Mr.  Asquith's  followers,  the  Liberals,  paint  the 
beauties  of  free  trade,  this  really  brings  the  question  of  reci- 
procity between  Canada  and  the  United  States  into  the  area  of 
Imperial  politics.     Says  Mr.  Hopkins : 

"  Much  depends  upon  Britain's  coming  fiscal  decision.  Tariff 
reform  in  England  will  make  United  States  reciprocity  impos- 
sible for  Canada;  the  Canadian  Government  may,  meanwhile, 
not  go  in  for  a  reciprocity  arrangement  tho  the  probabilities 
now  are  that  it  will  do  so ;  reciprocity,  if  negotiated  before 
British  tariff  reform  becomes  a  fact,  will  make  a  united  British 
Empire  of  the  future,  in  any  trade  and  tariff  respect,  difficult 
of  realization," 


THE  KING'S  HEAD  IN  INDIA—"  The  gorgeous  East,"  accord- 
ing to  Milton,  "  showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearls  and  gold," 
and  even  now  the  East  can  not  tolerate  a  king  stript  of  "  the 
circle  of  his  glory."  The  coins  circulated  in  India  from  the 
British  Mint  during  the  last  reign  represented  the  profile  of  a 
rather  bald-headed  man  without  a  crown  or  a  jewel  about  his 
person.  Even  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  obliged  to  wear 
habitually  a  wreath  of  laurel  to  hide  his  bare  scalp  from  those 
whom  he  wished  to  impress  as  a  divine  being.  The  omission 
of  "  the  crown  and  the  insignia  of  imperial  sway  "  from  the  coins 
circulated  in  India  had  a  bad  effect  among  the  "  ignorant  and 
superstitious  masses  of  India,"  says  the  London  Times,  which 
continues : 

"  Nothing  could  have  been  more  alien  to  Indian  conceptions 
of  sovereignty,  and  in  its  way  the  mistake  was  serious  from  a 
political  standpoint.  It  was  even  said  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  some  serious  disturbance  in  Madras.  ...  In  a  letter  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  coinage  of  the  new  reign,  the  Bombay 
Chamber  has  pointed  out  that  the  Edward  coinage  has  not  in- 
spired feelings  of  respect  or  veneration  for  royalty,  a  common 
belief  in  the  native  mind  being  that  the  effigy  on  the  rupee  was- 
that  of  some  official,  and  not  that  the  King-Emperor,  who,  in 
accordance  with  their  ideas  of  regal  dignity,  could  only  be  de- 
picted with  a  crown  and  other  emblems  of  sovereignty.  The 
effigy  that  approached  closest  to  the  Indian  ideal  of  a  sovereign 
ruler  was  that  depicted  on  the  coinage  toward  the  end  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  when  her  Majesty's  head  and  bust  were  repre- 
sented with  crown  and  royal  robes." 

It  would  be  well  if  all  difficulties  in  India  that  are  "  serious 
from  a  political  standpoint "  could  be  as  easily  remedied  as  this. 


ARTIFICIAL   DAYLIGHT 

TUBES 


FROM  VACUUM 


MR.  D.  McFARLAND  MOORE,  the  inventor  of  the 
form  of  vacuum-tube  lighting  most  commonly  seen,  has 
a  fine  contempt  for  electric  bulb  and  arc  lights.  They 
are  "  simply  refinements  of  the  torch  of  the  primeval  savage, 
or  the  common  candle,"  he  said  in  an  address  before  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  on  September  21.  Their  light  de- 
pends upon  the  heating  of  minute  particles 
to  the  glowing-point,  so  the  amount  of  light 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  heat,  and  even 
so,  "  their  scale  of  color  and  brightness  is 
limited." 

"  Moreover,-  they  are  far  from  economical 
and  transform  into  light,  even  in  their  most 
improved  form  to-day,  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  energy  contained  in  the  coal 
that  is  put  under  the  boiler.  TJiey  may  there- 
fore justly  be  described  as  primitive  and  in- 
efficient even  in  their  present  highly  devel- 
oped form. " 

A  "  more  advanced  principle "  has  been 
discovered,  however,  Mr.  Moore  goes  on  to 
say,  the  principle  of  "  selective  lumines- 
cence," by  which  metals  are  found  whose  par- 
ticles have  a  higher  rate  of  vibration  than 
those  of  the  carbon  of  the  arc-light  and  in- 
candescent bulb,  and  "  it  has,  in  fact,  been 
found  possible  to  set  up  by  heat  extremely 
high  vibrations  in  a  combination  of  the  metals 
thorium  and  cerium."  As  quoted  in  The 
Electrical  Review  and  Western  Electrician 
(Chicago,  October  8)  he  proceeds : 

"  The  Welsbach  gas  mantle  is  the  practical 
application  of  this  discovery  in  the  field  of 
what   is   known   as   selective  luminescence. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of 
selective    luminescence     pro-       r- — 
duced  chemically  is  the  firefly. 
It   is   upon  the  possibility  of 
electrically  setting  up  vibra- 
tions in  gases  that  the   vac- 
uum-tube light  is  based,  and 
the  Moore  tube  light  of  to-day 
in    its   various   forms    is    the 
practical    application  of    this 
theory 

"In  its  present  form  the 
light  furnishes  soft  but  pene- 
trating illumination  in  abso- 
lutely practical  and  econom- 
ical form  either  in  long  tubes 
or  in  tubes  arranged  in  com- 
pact or  portable  form  as 
'  windows. '  Various  colors  are 
possible.  The  most  econom- 
ically produced  is  a  yellow, 
from  nitrogen.  Air  alone 
gives  a  pleasing  rosy  glow. 
Perhaps,  all  things  considered, 
the  most  valuable  is  that  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  which  gives  a  light 
that  reproduces  average  day- 
light. This  is  of  great  com- 
mercial value  in  all  trades  that 
are  in  any  way  dependent  upon 
color,  such  as  dyeing-estab- 
lishments, printing  -  shops, 
weaving-  and  spinning-mills. 


and  especially  in  haberdashery  and  department  stores,  where 
it  shows  goods  in  their  right  colors  and  enables  accurate 
matching  to  be  done,  regardless  of  daylight,  during  the  entire 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  if  necessary.  Color-matching 
and  selecting  usually  deals  with  the  very  finest  and  most  re- 
fined shades  and  tints  and  hence  the  immense  value  of  an  arti- 
ficial daylight  can  easily  be  understood." 

The  new  light,  according  to  Mr.  Moore,  is  being  used  by  dye- 
ing concerns  for  testing  and  comparing  colors  ;  by  lithographers 
who  are  able  to  do  accurate  color-printing  by  its  aid ;  by  jew- 
elers, to  grade  and  match  gems ;  by  oil  re- 
finers, so  that  the  color  of  the  oil  flowing 
from  their  stills  may  be  accurately  judged, 
and  by  photographers,  who  use  it  for  soft  day- 
light effects  in  night  work.    We  read  further ; 

"  Florists  are  using  it  so  that  their  flowers 
may  be  seen  in  the  same  colors  they  have 
under  the  blue  sky.  Art  galleries  are  using 
it  so  that  the  pictures  they  have  to  sell  shall 
be  seen  in  all  the  vigor  or  delicacy  the 
painter,  who  made  them  under  daylight, 
meant  that  they  should  have.  The  air  and 
nitrogen  tubes  are  used  in  many  stores  and 
give  the  best  distributed  and  most  shadow- 
free  illumination  to  be  had  and  the  illumina- 
tion easiest  on  the  eyes.  The  largest  equip- 
ment of  this  kind  is  in  the  New  York  City 
Post-Office,  where  nearly  a  mile  of  tubing 
has  been  used  for  several  years  to  light  an 
entire  floor." 


MYSTERY    OF  "INFANTILE' 
PARALYSIS 


D.    M'FARLAND    MOORE, 

Who  declares  that  our  electric  bulb 
and  arc  lights  are  "simply  refinements 
of  the  torch  of  the  primeval  savage." 
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MATCHING  COLORS  BY   "ARTIFICIAL  DAYLIGHT." 

Vacuum-tube  illumination  in  the  largest  silk-dyeing  works  in  the  world 


HE  CARELESS  reader  would  think 
that  the  past  decade  had  been  char- 
acterized by  the  development  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  mysterious  dis- 
eases. The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  modern 
physician  is  not  content  until 
he  knows  far  more  about  the 
cause  and  progress  of  a  dis- 
ease than  satisfied  the  medical 
man  of  his  father's  time. 
Hence  our  "  mysteries, "  of 
which  the  latest  would  appear 
to  be  the  malady  whose  name 
heads  this  article.  Newspaper 
accounts  characterize  it  as  a 
sudden  paralysis  with  little  or 
no  warning,  attacking  gener- 
ally the  young,  but  often 
adults  also.  The  medical 
authorities  say  that  the  paral- 
ysis is  but  a  phase— due  to  the 
penetration  of  the  disease  to 
certain  brain-  or  nerve-cen- 
ters. One  may  have  the  disease 
without  it,  and  it  may  appear 
in  different  forms,  according 
to  the  center  affected.  Hence 
physicians  have  been  consider- 
ing it  not  as  one,  but  as  sev- 
eral different  diseases,  with 
corresponding  confusion  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment.    The 
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THE   LIFE-PRESERVER  FOR  SUBMARINES. 

A,  the  helmet,  with  the  purifier  folded  inside; 
B,  helmet  and  jacket  unpacked;  C,  the  purifier 
carrying  the  charge  of  oxylithe;  D,  D,  lead-soled 
shoes;  E,  a  shallow-water  diving  helmet,  with 
purifier  folded  inside. 


AS  A  SMOKE-HELMET. 

The  chemicals  in  the  purifier 
destroy  the  deadly  chlorin  gas  of 
the  submarine,  should  any  enter. 


LOWERING    THE    AIR-LOCK. 


The  device  with  [which  all  future  submarines  in  the 
British  Navy  will  be  equipped,  and  through  which,  in  case 
of  accident,  the  men  equipped  with  the  helmet  can  leave 
the  submarine  and  make  their  way  to  safety. 


TO  ROB  THE  SUBMARINE  OF  ITS  TERRORS. 


matter  is  not  yet  quite  cleared  up.  In  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  October  8)  points  out 
that  the  diseased  spinal  cord  characteristic  of  one  form  is  but 
the  sequel  of  an  acute  inflammation  which  is  in  itself  but  a  part, 
and  in  fact  not  a  necessary  part,  of  a  general  constitutional 
infection  or  intoxication.     We  read  : 

"  Not  only  has  it  been  pointed  out  on  many  occasions  that 
during  epidemics  of  typical  poliomyelitis,  cases  occur  showing 
constitutional  symptoms  which  lead  the  observer  to  expect  at 
any  moment  the  appearance  of  the  tell-tale  paralysis,  but  are 
aborted  so  that  the  little  patient  after  a  few  days'  illness  is 
again  returned  to  robust  health,  but  it  has  also  been  shown  .  .  . 
that  in  such  epidemics  similar  cases  occur,  but  with  the  stri- 
king difference  that  the  paralysis  resulting  is  of  a  cerebral 
rather  than  a  spinal  type 

"  In  The  Practitioner  (July,  1910)  Reginald  Miller,  of  Lon- 
don, briefly  and  ably  reviews  the  present  knowledge  of  this  dis- 
ease. Its  occurrence  in  epidemics  of  poliomyelitis,  in  the  hot 
season,  and  in  children  between  six  months  and  six  years  of  age, 
and  the  complete  similarity  of  the  symptoms  of  onset  to  those 
of  poliomyelitis  leave  but  little  doubt  that  in  the  two  symptom 
complexes  we  are  dealing  with  different  manifestations  of  one 
and  the  same  disease.  Miller,  in  fact,  groups  all  of  these  al- 
lied conditions  as  one  infection  with  four  clinical  forms  [inclu- 
ding] .  .  .  the  abortive  form  causing  no  paralysis." 

When  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  say,  the  symptoms  may  be  "  as  varied  as  are  the  innumer- 
able functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain  tissue,"  in- 
cluding mental  degenerations,  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye,  or  of  the  facial  or  the  auditory  nerve,  sudden  onsets  of 
ataxia,  acute  tremor,  etc.  From  the  study  of  all  these  varied 
conditions  it  is  evident,  the  writer  says,  that  they  belong  to 
one  great  disease.     He  concludes : 

"  The  use  of  two  different  names  for  two  manifestations  of  one 
disease  is  unfortunate  and  confusing.  A  new  term  is  desired, 
and  when  it  is  obtained,  it  must  be  some  comprehensive  word 
containing  a  specific  reference  to  neither  the  spinal  cord  nor  the 
brain,  which  will  enable  the  grouping  of  all  of  these  clinical 
complexities  as  one  great  disease." 


TO  TEACH  MEN  NOT  TO  DROWN 

HAD  THE  scores  of  men  who  have  died  like  rats  drowned 
in  a  trap,  imprisoned  in  disabled  submarines,  been 
through  the  course  of  training  now  provided  in  the 
British  Navy,  and  had  they  possest  the  simple  life-saving  ap- 
paratus now  used  there,  they  might  all  have  been  alive  to-day. 
This  apparatus  robs  submarine  service  of  its  terrors,  but  lest 
the  drowning  men  in  a  sunken  boat  should  lose  their  nerve  and 
not  be  able  to  use  the  apparatus  properly,  classes  have  been  in- 
stituted to  teach  the  crews  of  submarines  in  the  Royal  Navy- 
how  not  to  drown.     Says  a  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly  : 

"  Of  all  the  duties  that  fall  to  the  enlisted  sailor's  lot  none 
calls  for  stancher  qualities  of  courage  and  self-possession  than 
the  manning  of  the  submarine.  During  the  present  year  Japan 
and  France  have  each  lost  a  vessel  through  accident ;  less  re- 
cently France  has  lost  two  besides,  England  two,  and  Russia 
one,  and  in  each  instance  the  crews,  trapt  and  helpless,  have 
slowly  died  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  air  or  have  been  poisoned 
by  chlorin  gases  within  their  tombs  of  steel. 

"  To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  such  loss  of  life  in  cases  of  similar 
disasters,  England  will  fit  to  every  submarine  that  she  builds 
in  future  air-traps — into  which  the  men  can  go  for  momentary 
breathing-time,  while  they  put  on  their  helmets — and  air-locks, 
through  which  to  leave  the  submarine.  The  men  will  be  pro- 
vided with  special  life-saving  dresses  and  helmets.  The  helmet 
contains  an  oxylithe  chamber,  providing  a  supply  of  air  for  the 
period  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  has  a  glass  window.  It  is  so 
buoyant  that  it  will  support  the  wearer  and  another  man  upon 
the  top  of  the  waves.  The  dress  is  fitted  with  a  chamber  which 
can  be  inflated  when  the  wearer  comes  to  the  top,  and,  after 
closing  the  valve,  the  man  can  open  the  front  window  and 
breathe  the  air  for  an  indefinite  time,  until  rescued  by  some  pass- 
ing vessel. 

"  There  is  a  twelve-pound  weight  attached  to  the  dress, 
which  enables  the  wearer  to  keep  down  while  traveling  from 
the  air-lock  to  the  place  of  escape.  Then,  if  he  has  not  enough 
buoyancy  to  start  from  the  bottom,  he  slips  the  weight. 
This  gives  him  extra  buoyancy  and  takes  him  to  the  surface. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  enough  buoyancy,  he  keeps  his 
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weight  in  place  until  reaching  the  surface,  and 
it  is  slipt  there.  Several  hundred  men  have 
been  instructed  in  the  use  of  this  invention  in 
the  Submarine  Depot  at  Portsmouth.  The  pho- 
tographs show^  how  the  men  are  trained  by  be- 
ing sunk  in  an  airlock,  which  is  a  sort  of  diving- 
bell,  in  a  tank  of  water.  This  reproduces  the 
conditions  under  which  the  men  would  find  them- 
selves when  their  submarine  sank." 


WHAT  CAUSES  PELLAGRA? 

WE  RECENTLY  quoted  a  suggestion 
that  since  moldy  corn  has  been  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  cause  of  pella- 
gra, beer  made  from  corn  might  often  be  to 
blame.  Now  come  the  results  of  experiment 
showing  that  very  possibly  corn  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do- with  the  matter.  A  grain  of  comfort 
in  this  puzzling  state  of  affairs  comes  from  our 
brethren  across  the  sea.  As  quoted  by  Dr. 
George  A.  Zeller,  of  Peoria,  111.,  in  an  article 
in  The  Interstate  Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis, 
October)  the  statement  was  recently  made  in 
London  that  it  is  fortunate  that  pellagra  has 
been  discovered  in  the  United  States,  as  "  these 
fellows  will  not  cease  their  efforts  until  they 
have  worked  it  out."  This  is  considered  by  Dr.  Zeller  perhaps 
■"  the  greatest  compliment  ever  paid  to  American  scientific  ability 
and  zeal."  But  to  "  work  it  out,"  as  Dr.  Zeller  pertinently  re- 
marks, we  must  first  be  able  to  tell  the  disease  whenever  we 
see  it,  and  few  of  our  physicians  can  yet  do  this.  It  would  be 
a  pity  if  inability  in  this  direction  should  divert  our  attention 
to  mere  laboratory  experimentation  on  fungi.  This,  according 
to  the  writer,  is  what  has  happened  in  Italy.     As  we  read : 

"  Captain  Siler,  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army,  .  .  .  upon  his  recent  return  from  a  winter  spent  in  the 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  from  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  pellagrasori  in  Italy,  said :  '  The  Italians  have  lost 
sight  of  pellagra  in  their  researches  and  have  been  studying 
corn.'  This  very  apt  comment  may  convey  a  great  truth.  For  a 
century  the  world  has  accepted  spoiled  corn  as  the  origin  of  the 
disease  and  has  blindly  pinned  its  faith  to  the  statements  that 
came  out  of  Italy,  without  once  stopping  to  consider  that  this 
conclusion  was  based  absolutely  on  empirical  observations.  The 
increase  of  pellagra  in  Italy  coincident  with  the  introduction  of 
corn  is  no  more  conclusive  than  to  associate  it  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tomato  or  the  steam-engine. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  aspergillus  will  develop  in  stale  cooked 
corn,  but,  since  it  is  the  weed  of  the  laboratory  and  grows  on 
about  every  preparation  that  is  left  exposed,  no  very  weighty 
importance  can  be  attached  to  that  fact 

"  On  October  1,  1909,  we  selected  56  non-pellagrous  patients 
•on  whom  to  test  the  corn  diet. 

"  They  were  placed  in  a  separate  cottage  having  its  own  di- 
ning-room, and  a  special  diet,  consisting  of  corn  and  corn  prod- 
ucts, has  been  issued  to  them  for  nine  consecutive  months. 
They  receive  the  regular  institution  diet,  but  in  addition  thereto 
they  also  have  a  liberal  amount  of  corn-bread,  corn-meal  mush, 
fried  mush,  hominy,  corn-flake  breakfast  food,  corn  grits,  Karo 
■or  corn  sirup,  corn  fritters,  and  common  corn-starch. 

"They  are  kept  under  close  medical  observation  and  are 
■weighed  regularly  and  every  feature  of  their  daily  life  is  noted. 

"  They  are  kept  under  absolute  control  so  far  as  diet  and  liv- 
ing is  concerned,  but  otherwise  have  the  freedom  of  their  cot- 
tage, its  porches,  and  the  surrounding  grounds. 

"  The  results  have  been  uniformly  negative.  The  cottage  has 
produced  fewer  pellagrins  than  other  similar  number  of  patients 
in  the  institution.  This  is  explainable  upon  the  grounds  that 
extra  precautions  were  taken  to  exclude  pellagrins  at  the  time 
the  group  was  selected  for  the  feeding  experiment. " 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  corn,  as  corn,  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  disease,  but  Dr.  Zeller  admits  that  it  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  moldy  corn  : 
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DOING    DOUBLE    DUTY. 

The  helmet,  after  inflation,  is  buoyant  enough  to  hold  up  two  men. 


"  It  is  merely  mentioned  here  in  order  that  the  profession 
may  know  that  some  thought  has  been  turned  in  this  directioni 
and  that  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  opin- 
ion that  corn  is  the  cause  of  pellagra  there  is  still  room  for  ex- 
periment. I  doubt  very  much  whether  an  experiment  of  this 
magnitude  and  covering  such  a  period  has  ever  taken  place 
anywhere  in  the  world." 

At  any  rate.  Dr.  Zeller  thinks,  it  is  in  the  hospitals  and  not 
in  the  laboratories  that  one  must  study  pellagra.  A  judicious 
combination  of  the  two  might  give  even  better  results. 


PROTECTION  FROM  ULTRAVIOLET  RAYS 

THAT  CATARACT  of  the  eye  may  be  caused  by  over- 
exposure to  strong  lights  containing  ultraviolet  rays  is 
suggested  by  a  French  scientist.  The  eye  is  now  sub- 
jected to  much  stronger  light  than  in  the  days  of  candles,  and 
artificial  lights  are  growing  more  and  more  glaring  every  year. 
The  ultraviolet  rays,  invisible,  yet  capable  of  being  photo- 
graphed, are  present  in  all  white  light  from  most  powerful 
sources.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  curious  results  ob- 
tained by  Professor  Wood  by  photographing  the  moon  entirely 
by  this  invisible  fraction  of  its  radiation.  An  interesting  study 
of  substances  that  the  rays  fail  to  penetrate  and  that  will  hence 
protect  the  eye,  has  just  been  made  by  Dr.  H.  Bordier,  a  French 
investigator,  who  reports  his  results  in  the  Lyon  Medical.  We 
quote  an  abstract  from  The  Hospital  (London),  Says  this 
paper : 

"  By  a  special  apparatus  he  has  studied  the  penetrating 
powers  of  these  rays  in  relation  to  all  manner  of  substances  and 
solutions,  including  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  human  organ- 
ism. He  finds  that  alcohol  and  chloroform  are  more  opaque  to 
these  rays  than  water,  and  in  regard  to  colloidal  substances, 
such  as  gum  arable,  gelatin,  and  albumin,  their  opacity  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  amount  of  water  they  contain. 
Metals  in  the  colloidal  state  completely  arrest  the  ultraviolet 
rays.  The  organic  fluids  vary  in  their  transparency.  Cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  a  little  more  opaque  than  water,  pleuritic  fluid 
more  so,  and  milk  completely  arrests  these  rays.  In  regard  to 
the  tissues  of  the  eye,  vitreous  humor  is  as  transparent  as  water. 
The  cornea  arrests  a  large  proportion  of  the  rays,  thus  protect- 
ing the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye.  The  crystalline  lens  is  com- 
pletely opaque  to  these  rays.  It  becomes  fluorescent  under  the 
influence  of  these  rays,  and  in  fulfilling  the  duty  of  protecting 
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the  retina  in  this  way  the  author  suggests  that  it  may  itself 
suffer  from  their  action,  resulting  in  the  early  production  of 
cataract,  as  in  the  case  of  glass-makers  and  founders.  Eyes 
operated  upon  for  cataract,  and  in  consequence  deprived  of 
their  natural  powers  of  defense,  should  be  specially  protected 
against  the  action  of  the  ultraviolet  rays.  The  author  points 
out  further  that  such  lights  as  the  arc  lamp,  the  Auer  [Wels- 
bach]  light,  and  the  mercury-vapor  light  should  be  used  only 
for  large  spaces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work-table  or  desk 
should  be  lighted  by  the  oil-lamp  or  electric  bulb,  which  are 
very  feeble  in  ultraviolet  rays.  He  makes  the  further  inter- 
esting observations  that  the  dust  and  smoke  in  the  atmosphere 
of  towns  occludes  these  rays,  and  hence  sunstroke  is  much  rarer 
here  than  in  the  country  and  on  the  mountains.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  suggests  that  the  tonic  effects  of  the  country  air  are 
due  to  the  same  cause." 


TREATMENT  BY   HOT-AIR   CURRENTS 

WHILE  a  "  hot-air  bath  "  may  be  nothing  new,  the  uSe 
of  powerful  streams  of  highly  heated  air  directed 
against  some  one  spot  on  the  body  is  comparatively  re- 
cent in  medical  treatment.  In  Cosmos  (Paris,  October  1)  Dr. 
Pierre  Menard  writes  of  it,  and  in  particular  of  an  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  applying  it.     He  says : 

"  Hot  air  may  be  borne  without  inconvenience  at  a  tempera- 
ture as  high  as  300°  or  even  400°  F.  As  it  yields  up  its  heat 
with  difficulty,  it  does  not  enter  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
tissues,  as  water  does.  Hot  air  may  be  employed  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  a  part  of  the  body,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  except 
the  head,  is  introduced  into  a  mass  of  air  continually  renewed 
and  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature ;  in  the  second,  the 
air  is  projected  as  a  douche  upon  a  given  region,  such  as  a  joint 
or  the  course  of  a  nerve 

"  The  application  of  hot  air  provokes  in  the  first  place  a  de- 
fensive reaction  of  the  organism  that  appears  as  a  slight  con- 
striction of  the  vessels,  causing  pallor.  To  this  temporary  phase 
succeeds  a  reddening,  which  increases ;  this  is  the  phase  of 
dilatation  of  the  vessels.  At  the  same  time  the  exposed  region 
becomes  covered  with  a  slight  perspiration,  which  appears  gen- 
erally at  a  temperature  of  about  120°.  Hot  air  thus  causes  the 
skin  to  function  and  consequently  favors  the  elimination  of 
toxic  products.  It  also  occasions  hyperemia,  which  favors  ex- 
changes in  the  tissues  affected.  Finally,  it  has  a  remarkable 
sedative  action  in  the  case  of  pain,  and  thus  easily  causes  the 
disappearance  of  neuralgic  or  rheumatic  pains  that  resist  all 
other  therapeutic  methods. 

"  These  effects  of  hot  air  indicate  that  it  should  have  many 
uses.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  employed  with  success  in  gout, 
in  all  forms  of  rheumatism,  ...  in  neuralgia,  .  .  .  and  in  per- 
sistent swelling  consequent  upon  fracture.  It  gives  equally 
good  results  in  some  skin  diseases  and  aids  in  the  healing  of 
ulcers.  .  ,  .  Its  use,  however,  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  lack 
of  practical  apparatus  for  applying  it  without  danger  under  all 
circumstances. 

"  There  are  at  present  two  kinds  of  apparatus  for  the  produc- 
tion of  hot  air,  one  using  alcohol  or  gas,  the  others  electricity ; 
but  both  have  many  inconveniences. 

"  The  alcohol  devices  use  the  gas  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  alcohol,  which  is  impure  and  saturated  with  water  vapor. 
Now  we  know  that  warm  air,  to  exert  all  its  influence,  must 
be  pure  and  dry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  moist  air  can  not  be  en- 
dured by  the  tissues,  because  it  prevents  cutaneous  evapora- 
tion.    These  devices  are  also  heavy  and  awkward. 

"  The  electric  apparatus  have  not  these  objectionable  features. 
They  are  portable  and  furnish  pure,  dry  air.  Unfortunately, 
they  give  an  insufficient  temperature,  and  it  can  not  be  regu- 
lated. Besides,  the  use  of  electricity  is  not  sufficiently  general 
to  regard  as  practical  a  device  that  requires  it.  We  must 
therefore  find  an  alcohol  device  that  gives  high,  controllable 
temperatures,  but  that  is  as  portable  as  the  electric  devices  and 
gives  pure,  dry  air." 

Dr.  Menard  has  constructed  two  hot-air  machines  that  he 
thinks  fulfil  these  requirements— one  a  hot-air  bath,  the  other 
a  "douche."  The  latter  heats  the  air,  but  keeps  the  products 
of  combustion  separate,  and  uses  rubber  bulbs  to  produce  a 
cnrrent.— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MORE  FORMULAS  FOR  FAME 

A  SHORT  time  ago  we  described  methods  proposed  in 
Science  by  various  contributors  for  estimating  fame 
quantitatively,  especially  by  measuring  space  allotted 
to  the  various  subjects  in  standard  works  of  reference  and  also 
by  counting  the  different  adjectives  used  to  characterize  them  by 
writers  of  repute.  Now  comes  Mr.  C.  A.  Browne  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  "  indexes  "  which  he  uses  in  the  same  journal  (New 
York,  October  7)  to  measure  the  relative  renown,  not  only  of 
classic  writers  like  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  but  also  of  the  dif- 
ferent plays  of  Shakespeare.  This  pursuit,  which  some  now 
dignify  by  the  name  of  "  historiometry,"  can  never  aspire,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Browne  thinks,  to  the  status  of  an  exact  science.  He 
says : 

"  Fame  is  exemplified  in  a  multitude  of  forms.  The  relative 
position  of  two  men  as  regards  celebrity  may  be  determined  not 
only  by  comparing  the  lines  of  print  or  the  number  of  eulogistic 
adjectives  in  a  biographical  sketch ;  it  may  be  found  as  well  by 
comparing  the  number  of  their  portraits  and  statues  in  private 
and  public  places,  or  the  number  of  streets  and  squares  and 
parks  which  bear  their  names,  or  the  number  of  infants  chris- 
tened in  their  honor,  or  the  number  of  brands  of  cigars,  etc., 
which  bear  their  effigies  as  trade-marks,  or  in  a  host  of  other 
ways. 

"  Each  one  of  these  forms  by  which  fame  is  exemplified 
carries  a  certain  weight  in  the  establishment  of  notoriety ;  the 
larger  the  number  of  objective  methods  employed,  therefore, 
in  reaching  an  estimate,  the  more  nearly  do  we  approach  the 
average  opinion  of  mankind  at  large.  And  after  all  this  labor 
of  comparing  and  averaging  the  most  discouraging  feature  of 
historiometry  remains,  viz.,  the  judgment  which  is  formed  in 
the  case  of  recent  men  and  events  may  be  reversed  in  genera- 
tions to  come  ;  centuries  must  elapse  before  an  estimate  of  this 
kind  can  attain  a  permanent  value. 

"  Methods  of  determining  fame  may  be  illustrated  best  by 
taking  a  typical  case.  I  have  chosen  for  this  purpose  the  de- 
termination of  the  relative  position  as  regards  celebrity  of  the 
two  Greek  dramatists  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  two  poets 
named  lived  together  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  same 
city ;  they  were  surrounded  by  the  same  influences,  produced 
each  about  one  hundred  plays,  and  died  within  the  same  year. 
In  their  competitions  for  the  dramatic  prize  Sophocles  was 
awarded  first  honors  by  the  Athenians  twenty  times  and  Eurip- 
ides four  times.  As  far  as  the  judgment  of  contemporaries 
goes  Sophocles  might  be  considered  therefore  to  be  five  times 
as  eminent  as  Euripides. 

"  One  of  the  best  rapid  methods  for  determining  degree  of 
celebrity  is  a  good  reference  index  to  the  works  of  the  world's 
great  writers.  A  comparison  of  the  ratios  of  the  number  of 
references  to  two  men  in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Montaigne,  Goethe,  Carlyle,  or 
Emerson,  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  position  of  these 
two  men  in  matter  of  renown.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
references  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides  made  by  several  writers 
shows  the  following : 

TIT  •»-,  Number  of  References.  •n„,:^ 

W"^^"^-  Sophocles.  Euripide-s.  ^atio. 

Plato    4  8  1:2.0 

Aristotle 16  21  1:1.3 

Plutarch 84  217  1  :  2.6 

Epictetus 5  17  1:3.4 

Emerson 2  8  1:4.0 

Average  ratio  1  :  2 .  66 

This  general  estimate  of  the  world's  great  writers  would  in- 
dicate that  Euripides  was  over  twice  as  eminent  as  Sophocles. 
If  the  two  men  being  rated  are  poets  (as  in  the  present 
instance)  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  times  their  verses 
are  cited  in  different  dictionaries  of  popular  quotations  will  give 
another  idea  of  their  relative  degree  of  fame.  The  following 
comparisons  are  made  by  Mr.  Browne  with  two  dictionaries  of 
quotations : 

,^.  ,.„„•„„  Number  of  Times  Quoted.  „   .. 

Dictionaries.  Sophocles.  Euripide^s.  '^at»«- 

Hoyt  6  11  1:1.8 

Range  94  228  1:2.4 

AveraKe  ratio  1  :  2  .  X 
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He  then  proceeds  to 
show  the  superiority  of 
Euripides'  laurel  wreath 
by  these  further  proofs : 

"  Since  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  each  produced 
about  one  hundred  trag- 
edies, the  ratio  between 
the  numbers  of  their  ex- 
tant plays  will  furnish  a 
third  means  of  compari- 
son, the  writer  who  was 
most  popular  and  most 
widely  copied  in  ancient 
times  having  necessarily 
the  best  chances  of  pres- 
ervation. A  comparison 
of  this  kind  shows  the 
following : 

Soph-  Eurip-  t^   ,= 
ocles.     ides.   ^'^""• 


Extant  plays  7 


18      1  :  2.6 


SOPHOCLES. 


"  The  greater  number 
of  extant  plays  of  Eurip- 
ides would  account  in 
part  for  the  greater 
number  of  selections  from 
this  poet  in  the  diction- 
aries of  quotations. 

"  A   comparison  of  the 
number  of  busts  and  statues,  which  have  come  down  from  the 
past,  offers  another  means  of  estimating  the  renown  of  the 
great  men  of  antiquity.    Catalogs  of  antiquities  for  two  leading 
museums  of  Italy  show  the  following : 


THEIR   FAME    REVERSED    BY    POSTERITY. 

Athens   voted   Sophocles  five  times  as  eminent  as   Euripides.     Modern  judgment 
votes  Euripides  twice  as  famous  as  Sophocles. 


the  words  of  White,  'is 
too  clumsy,  too  feeble, 
too  monstrous,  too  revolt- 
ing to  be  an  original  v/ork 
of  Shakespeare. ' 

■■  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  another  rapid  ob- 
jective method  V)y  which 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
could  be  arranged  in 
order  of  eminence. 

"  Reference  frequency 
of  persons,  books,  works 
of  art,  events,  and  all 
other  subjects  as  deter- 
mined from  indexes  to 
standard  works,  or  in- 
dexes of  curient  litera- 
ture, or  library  catalogs 
or  other  means  of  refer- 
ence, constitutes  one  of 
the  best  methods  for  de- 
termining rank  in  point 
of  celebrity. 

"  Its  great  advantage  is 
the  quickness  with  which 
one  can  arrive  at  the 
combined  judgment  of 
many  minds.  The  method 
admits  of  great  exten- 
sion in  its  manner  of  ap- 
plication and  is  recom- 
mended to  those  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  '  historiometric  '' 
research." 


EURIPIDES. 


Museum. 


Number  of  Busts. 
Sophocles.     Euripides. 
Naples,  Museum  of  Antiquities 

(portico  of  celebrated  men)    2  3 

Rome,  Capitoline  Museum 

(hall  of  celebrated  men) 1  3 


THE   "RESURRECTION   BONE" 


Ratio. 


1  :  1.5 
1  :  3.0 


M: 


Average  ratio 


1  :  2 . 2.5 


"  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  previous  estimates  with  that 
of  Cattell.  In  the  latter's  list  of  1,000  most  eminent  men  as 
determined  by  the  space  method  Euripides  occupies  the  ninety- 
ninth  postion  and  Sophocles  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-first 
position — the  latter  being  nearly  twice  as  far  distant  from  the 
first  position  of  eminence  as  Euripides.  While  these  figures  do 
not  allow  us  to  fix  the  exact  ratio  of  eminence,  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  poets  in  degree  of  renown  is  indicated 
unmistakably. 

"  I  have  applied  the  space  method  to  a  comparison  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides,  using  the  histories  of  Curtius  and  Grote 
with  the  following  results: 


Historian. 


Linbs  of  space. 
Sophocles.         Euripides. 

Curtius 200  773 

Grote   38  71 

Average  ratio 


Ratio. 

:  3 .  86 
:  1.87 


1  :  2.8.5 


"  The  mean  ratio  of  the  averages  determined  by  the  five  dif- 
ferent methods  is  1:2.5,  the  range  of  value  being  between  2.1 
and  2.9.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  overwhelming  number 
of  victories  which  Sophocles  achieved  over  his  rival  for  dra- 
matic excellence,  the  verdict  of  mankind  seems  to  be  that  as 
far  as  eminence  and  fame  are  concerned  Euripides  is  over  twice 
as  renowned  as  Sophocles. 

"  The  method  of  reference-frequency  may  be  applied  not  only 
to  estimating  the  position  of  a  man  as  regards  fame,  but  it  may 
be  extended  to  determining  the  relative  importance  of  his  dif- 
ferent achievements.  A  typical  example  of  the  latter  is  the 
problem  of  determining  the  order  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in 
point  of  eminence.  An  index  of  popular  quotations  from  Shake- 
speare shows  the  following  order  of  quotation  frequency :  first 
five,  '  Hamlet '  quoted  191  times,  '  Macbeth  '  111,  '  Merchant  of 
Venice  '  68,  '  Julius  Csesar  '  63,  '  Othello  '  62 ;  last  five,  '  Corio- 
lanus  quoted  5  times,  '  Timon  of  Athens  '  5,  first  part  of  '  Henry 
VI.'  4,  '  Titus  Andronicus  '  3,  '  Pericles'  1.  The  above  not  only 
confirms  the  opinion  of  Goethe  and  other  critics  as  regards 
'  Hamlet, '  which  excels  the  other  plays  of  Shakespeare  as  much 
as  Shakespeare  himself  excels  other  dramatists,  but  it  also 
bears  out  the  general  verdict  concerning  '  Pericles,'  which,  in 


UCH  scholarship  and  anatomical  knowledge  have  been 
employed  (some  would  say  "  wasted  ")  in  efforts  to 
identify  the  boneLuz,  said  by  ancient  Hebrew  writers 
to  be  the  nucleus  from  which  the  body  is  reconstructed  at  the 
resurrection.  The  claimants  to  its  honors,  among  portions  of 
the  human  skeleton,  are  more  numerous  than  the  birthplaces  of 
Homer  or  (in  more  recent  times)  than  the  surviving  negro  body- 
servants  of  George  Washington.  Had  the  marvelous  stories  of 
its  indestructibility  any  foundation  in  fact,  however  slight  or 
fanciful?  Probably  we  shall  never  know.  Says  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  October  1)  : 

"  The  most  careful  searching  in  the  last  published  and  amplest 
treatise  on  osteology  will  not  result  in  the  discovery  of  the  bone 
called  '  Luz. '     It  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  Frankfort  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Theatrum  Anatomicum  '  of  Caspar  Bauhinus  (1621) 
for  a  description :  '  It  is  stated  by  Hebrew  writers  to  be  a  bone 
which  can  not  be  destroyed  by  fire,  water,  or  any  other  element, 
nor  be  broken  or  bruised  by  any  force.     Its  site  is  in  the  spine 
from  the  eighteenth  vertebra  to  the  femur.     We  read  that  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  once  asked  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  son  of  Channi, 
how  God  would  resurrect  man  in  the  world  to  come.     He  made 
answer :  "  From  the  bone  Luz  in  the  spinal  column. "    When  Had- 
rian asked  him  how  he  came  by  this  knowledge  and  how  he  could 
prove  it,  the  Rabbi  Joshua  produced  the  bone  so  that  the  Emperor 
could  see  it.     When  placed  in  water  it  could  not  be  softened;  it 
was  not  destroyed  by  fire,  nor  could  it  be  ground  by  any  weight  % 
when  placed  on  an  anvil  and  struck  with  a  hammer  the  anvili 
was  broken  in  sunder,  but  the  bone  remained  intact. '     Hierony- 
mus  Magius  represents  that,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  the- 
real  bone  is  near  the  base  of  the  skull,  whether  it  be  in  the- 
base  itself  or  in  the  spine.     Vesalius  writes  that  this  ossicle  is-- 
called  Albadaran  by  the  Arabs,  resembling  a  chick-pea  in  size 
and  shape,  and  Cornelius  Agrippa  describes  it  as  magnitudine 
eiceris  mundati  (the  size  of  a  shelled  pea).     Different  anato- 
mists have  held  it  variously  to  be  the  sacrum,  the  coccyx,  the- 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  one  of  the  Wormian  bones  in  the  skull, 
and  one  of  the  sesamoids  of  the  great  toe.     To  have  confounded 
it  with  the  sacrum  is  natural  enough  on  account  of  the  name 
given  to  this  bone  by  the  ancient  tepbv  bartov,  .  .  .  and  the  coc- 
cyx is  that  bone  called  al  ajb  by  the  Arabs,  which  Mohammed 
stated  to  be  incorruptible  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  future 
edifice  at  the  resurrection." 


RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON   PORTUGAL'S 
ANTICLERICALISM 

THE  MAIN  religious  developments  of  the  Portuguese 
revolution,  so  far  as  newspaper  dispatches  give  them, 
show  a  firm  stand  against  the  expelled  religious  orders, 
and  a  counter  move  of  Pius  X.,  who  is  reported  to  have  decided 
to  recall  Monsignor  Tonti,  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  Portugal,  as  a 
protest  against  the  anticlerical  policy  of  the  Republic.  Be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  monks,  it  is  said,  have  been  driven 
across  the  border.  These,  from  other  reports,  are  likely  to  find 
much  inhospitality  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment has  passed  an  edict  denying  them  place  within  that 
kingdom,  and  many  of  them,  it  is  said,  are  turning  their  eyes 
toward  the  Western  world.  The  Portuguese  Provisional  Mini- 
ster of  Justice,  Affonse  Costa,  says  :  "  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  congregations  is  not  difficult.  The  Government 
needs  only  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  religious  settlements, 
all  of  which  are  illegal.  The  dissolution  will  take  place  with- 
out trouble,  and  the  confiscation  of  property  will  follow  in  due 
course. " 

Roman-Catholic  papers  view  the  revolution  in  Portugal  as  an 
outbreak  of  the  elements  of  atheism  and  Freemasonry  against 
the  Church,  rather  than  as  any  wide-spread  expression  of  the 
people  against  the  Crown.  "  The  rioters  no  more'represent  the 
people  of  Portugal,"  says  The  Sacred  Heart  Review  (Boston), 
**  than  the  rioters  and  wholesale  murderers  of  Barcelona  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Spain."  "The  disgraceful  scenes  of  church- 
plundering  and  other  excesses  reported  from  Lisbon  are  no  more 
an  index  to  the  real  feelings  of  the  Portuguese  people  than  the 
throwing  of  bombs  in  the  city  of  Chicago  portrayed  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  United  States."    American  Catholics 
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are  called  upon  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the 
reports  reflecting  discredit  on  the  Church  which  appear  in  the 
papers.     This  journal  adds  : 

"Jt  is  an  old  trick  of  European  revolutionaries  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  what  they  call  '  popular  feeling  '  against  the  Church 
is  justified  by  the  tyranny  or  corruption  of  the  Church.  Like 
the  wolf  in  the  fable,  they  are  adepts  at  muddying  the  stream 
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This  magnificent  edifice  is  one  of  the  many  religious  houses  in 
Portugal  of  which  the  exiled  orders  are  despoiled. 


rbotogr?r»h  trom  Hrown  Bros. 

"disgraceful  scenes  of  church  plundering" 

Wliich  "are  no  more  an  index  to  the  real  feelings  of  the  Portu- 
guese people,"  says  a  Catholic  paper,  "than  the  throwing  of 
bombs  in  the  city  of  Chieaso  portrayed  the  sentiment  of  the  people 

of  the  United  States." 

upward.  Their  statements  are  false.  The  Church  in  Portugal 
as  everywhere  else  is  a  power  for  good.  She  is  doing  God's 
work  there  as  she  is  in  the  United  States.  Her  bishops  and 
priests  are  just  as  faithful  to  their  duty  there  as  they  are  here  ; 
her  nuns  and  monks  just  as  intent  on  their  own  salvation  and 
the  welfare  of  others  in  Lisbon  as  in  Boston.  And  all  this  out- 
cry against  them  is  based  on  nothing  but  the  selfishness  of  those 
who  want  to  rob  the  religious  orders  of  the  property  which  they 
have  legitimately  acquired  and  which  they  have  always  used 
not  for  their  own  comfort  but  for  the  glory  of  Almighty  God 
and  the  welfare  of  Portugal. 

"  The  stories  of  '  clerical  '  plots  against  the  Government ;  the 
reports  of  Jesuits  firing  at  the  troops  from  their  college  win- 
dows ;  the  accounts  of  friars  hiding  in  subterranean  passages, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  emerge  fully  armed  to  fight  the 
Republicans— all  this  is  arrant  nonsense.  It  proceeds  from  ig- 
norant, very  much  excited  reporters,  or  more  likely  from  news 
bureaus  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  defamers  of  the 
Church." 

The  London  Tablet  reviews  political  events  in  Portugal  since 
the  assassination  of  King  Carlos  and  his  son  in  1908,  and  declares 
that  none  of  young  Manuel's  concessions  to  the  Republican  party 
could  avail,  because  that  party  was  pledged  to  revolution  and 
to  wage  war  "  ostensibly  against  the  religious  orders,  but  in 
fact  against  the  Catholic  religion."    We  read  further: 

"  On  this  point  we  may  cite  the  testimony  given  by  such  an 
impartial  witness  as  Mr.  Henry  Byron  in  the  columns  of  The 
Morning  Post  (London)  as  far  back  as  August  30.  '  The  Re- 
publican politicians  are  endeavoring  to  indoctrinate  the  credu- 
lous masses  with  the  militant  free-thinking  ideas  they  have  de- 
rived from  France,  and  are  determined  to  break  with  all  the 
traditions  of  Portuguese  history.  For  some  years  they  have 
been  conducting  a  malicious  campaign  against  the  few  religious 
orders  that  exist.     They  pose  as  the  defenders  of  the  secular 
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clerg-y,  but  the  latter  remember  that  the  war  on  Christianity 
in  France  began  in  the  same  way,  and  even  the  most  Liberal 
have  now  been  driven  into  the  Conservative  camp.  Separation 
of  Church  and  State  does  not  frighten  them,  but  they  judge 
Republican  friendship  by  the  newspapers  of  the  party,  which 
rake  up  or  invent  clerical  scandals  and  insult  and  even  carica- 
ture the  clergy  without  mercy.  The  Republicans'  idea  of  lib- 
erty is  exhibited  in  their  attitude  to  the  Jesuits,  who,  tho  not 
a  rich  body,  possess  two  successful  schools.  The  efficiency  of 
these  institutions,  which  have  no  state  subvention,  is  not  de- 
nied, but  the  Republicans  are  bent  on  closing  them  and  expel- 
ling the  Society  from  Portugal.  They  might,  if  they  chose, 
found  schools  of  their  own,  but  they  have  no  faith  in  their 
powers  as  educators  or  in  the  efficacy  of  their  ideas  in  open  com- 
petition. The  only  fair  policy — free  trade  in  education,  and  let 
the  best  win — is  not  to  the  taste  of  your  Portuguese  Liberal, 
who  is  often  one  of  the  most  illiberal  of  men.  The  chief  of- 
fense of  the  Jesuits  is  no  doubt  their  devotion  to  the  throne.' 
The  Times  correspondent  bears  witness  to  the  same  effect  and 
tells  us  that  'the  astounding  rabidity  of  Lisbon  Anticlericalism 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Even  at  the  recent  celebration  in 
connection  with  the  Bussaco  centenary  protests  were  made  in 
the  Republican  papers  against  the  leading  part  allowed  to  the 
aged  Archbishop  of  Coimbra — on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
bishop. " 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  revolution  from  the  Jewish  point 
of  view  is  thus  given  by  the  Chicago  Israelite : 

"  So  Portugal  is  to  be  a  Republic,  which  means  that  it  has 
broken  away  from  the  control  of  the  Roman-Catholic  hierarchy. 
Mexico,  Brazil,  all  of  the  South  and  Central  American  Repub- 
lics, Italy,  France,  and  now  Portugal,  one  after  another,  have 
repudiated  clerical  control,  yet  remained  faithful  to  the  Church. 
They  have  refused  to  be  ruled  from  Rome,  tho  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  people  have  remained  good  Catholics.  It  will  only 
be  a  little  while  before  Spain  will  also  have  shaken  off  the  yoke, 
which  will  leave  not  a  single  Latin  people  under  direct  papal 
control.  In  fact,  in  all  Europe,  outside  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and,  in  a  measure,  Ireland,  the  political  power  of  the  Vatican 
has  become  a  negligible  quantity. 

"  In  North  America,  however,  the  Roman  Church  is  gaining 
political  strength.  It  practically  controls  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec and  all  of  Eastern  Canada,  and  is  growing  faster  in  the 


United  States  than  any  other  sect.  At  its  great  gatherings, 
every  once  in  a  while,  some  overzealous  layman  will  predict 
that  before  many  years  shall  have  passed  America  will  be  under 
Catholic  rule.  Already  a  great  change  has  come  in  the  temper 
of  the  people.  Fifty  years  ago  it  would  have  taken  a  quality 
of  courage  that  very  few  possess  to  advocate  a  division  of  the 
public-school  funds.     To-day  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  de- 
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A  Protestant  paper  says  that  "  the  clergy  have  grown  rich  in  land 
and  idleness,  and  have  neglected  their  parishioners." 
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"  All  this  outcry  against  them,"  says  the  Sacred  Heart  Review,  "is 
based  on  nothing  but  the  selfishness  of  those  who  want  to  rob  the 
religious  orders  of  the  property  which  they  have  legitimately 
acquired  and  used  for  the  glory  of  God." 

mand  that,  altho  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  opposed  to  the  taking  of  any  such  action,  the  demand 
has  ceased  to  shock  us.  It  is  a  sad  pity  that  this  is  so,  for  it 
is  the  first  step  that  counts.  It  is  in  the  unfortunate  attitude 
of  a  large  body  of  Protestants  that  the  danger  lies.  By  their 
eager  desire  that  the  United  States  should  be  an  acknowl- 
edgedly  Protestant  Christian  country  they  are  putting  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  their  natural  allies,  the 
Jews,  and  others  that  hold  stedf  astly  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
severance  of  Church  and  State  and  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
secular  form  of  government.  The  really  '  big  '  men  among  them 
are  beginning  to  see  this  and  are  governing  themselves  accord- 
ingly, and  their  followers  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  seeing- 
the  light." 

A  Protestant  view  is  given  by  The  Christian  Work  and 
Evangelist  (New  York)  : 

"  The  population  of  Portugal  is  divided  into  two  classes ;  a 
small  one,  more  or  less  educated,  which  includes  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a 
large  one,  which  is  almost  illiterate,  completely  ignorant,  and 
ready-made  food  for  anarchistic  doctrines. 

"  This  growth  of  anarchic  tendencies  has  been  the  more 
marked  since  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  Church.  In 
Portugal  the  question  of  the  clergy,  settled  in  France  and  only 
just  beginning  in  Spain,  is  as  bitter  as  in  either  of  those  coun- 
tries. The  clergy  have  grown  rich  in  land  and  idleness,  and 
have  neglected  their  parishioners  in  thinking  that  what  did  for 
generations  will  do  to-day.  But  the  craving  for  education  has 
been  felt,  unbelief  has  sprung  up  almost  as  if  spontaneously, 
and  with  thousands  anarchy  has  taken  the  place  of  faith. 

"  In  practically  every  school  and  in  all  the  universities  the 
students  became  revolutionists.  The  people  are  Catholic,  but 
they  are  not  clerical,  and  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  pious  or 
under  the  domination  of  faith. 

"  A  legislative  program,  including  the  complete  separation 
of  the  Church  from  the  State,  pensions  for  working  people,  and 
other  social  reforms,  has  already  been  completed  by  the  pro- 
visional government." 
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SHRINKING  ORTHODOXY  IN  NEW  YORK 

HETERODOXY,  as  the  lay  mind  states  it,  has  made 
a  g-ain  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  past  year  in  the  New  York 
Presbytery.  This  means  that  the  vote  against  ordain- 
ing one  of  its  candidates.  Rev.  John  E.  Steen,  has  fallen  from 
57  in  1909  to  29  ;  while  the  "  progressives,"  who  were  willing'  to 
waive  the  question  of  the  young  man's  heterodoxy,  are  63,  as 
against  54  last  year.  Mr.  Steen  is  one  of  three  young  candi- 
dates for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  who  failed  to  give  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  the  questions  of  the  virgin  birth  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus.  His  position  is  one  of  neutrality,  refusing 
either  to  affirm  or  deny.  His  other  two  comrades  have,  since 
their  case  first  came  to  trial,  passed  the  ordeal  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Church  here  or  elsewhere  and  now  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Steen  remains  firm.  While  the 
New  York  Presbytery  were  discussing  the  subject  a  dramatic 
incident  occurred  which  the  New  York  Sun  records : 

-  The  Rev.  Alfred  Nicholson,  of  the  Bronx,  one  of  the  younger 
ministers,  asked : 

"  '  Why  does  this  Presbytery  waste  its  time  over  scholastic 
questions  while  pews  of  its  churches  are  empty  and  Roman 
Catholicism  is  in  full  bloom  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral?' 

"  The  Moderator  called  him  to  order  and  bade  him  sit  down, 
which  he  did,  but  not  until  it  had  been  shown  that  he  had  a 
majority  of  the  members  on  his  side,  for  when  the  vote  was 
taken  it  stood  63  to  29.  So  at  last  the  third  of  the  trio  has 
broken  into  the  Presbyterian  ministry  and  is  to  be  ordained  in 
the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land." 

The  Continent  (Chicago),  the  Presbyterian  journal  that  has 
recently  renounced  its  former  name.  The  Interior,  examines  the 
act  of  the  Presbytery  in  this  liberal  vein : 

"  New  York  Presbytery  has  ordained  John  Steen  to  the  minis- 
try. This  news  to  a  few — we  are  sorry  for  the  pain  of  their 
loyal  hearts — will  be  equivalent  to  news  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  stept  another  step  down.  But  The  Continent  points 
it  as  news  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  stept  another  step 
forward,  just  as  it  always  does  when  it  has  the  good  fortune  to 
add  to  its  ministry  a  dead-in-earnest  young  fellow  acquainted 
with  Jesus  Christ  and  eager  to  preach  that  Jesus  is  '  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,'  and  that  '  his  blood  saves  from  sin  '  and  that 
he  '  rose  from  the  dead  '  to  be  the  living  captain  of  salvation 
for  his  Church  in  every  age.  All  of  these  things  Mr.  Steen  at 
his  examination  for  ordination  confest  in  straight-out  ex- 
plicit terms  with  neither  hesitancy  nor  qualification,  joy- 
fully testifying  that  faith  in  these  things  is  what  enlists  him 
for  life  service  in  the  ministry  of  his  Master.  Moreover,  the 
young  licentiate  bore  witness  with  equal  clearness  to  his 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  God's 
will  and  truth  to  men. 

"  And  what  Steen  believes,  he  believes.  Friends  and  opposers 
alike  agree  that  he  is  incapable  of  misrepresenting  himself  for 
any  sake  or  cause.  Being  asked  what  he  had  to  say  about  the 
virgin  birth,  he  replied  that  he  was  the  '  farthest  possible  from 
denying  it,'  but  knowing  that  the  subject  is  still  a  matter  of 
contention  among  scholars  and  not  having  had  enough  study  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  about  it  himself,  he  wished  to  be  allowed 
to  reserve  his  opinion.  Either  way,  denied  or  affirmed,  this 
doctrine,  said  he,  could  make  no  difference  in  his  faith  in  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Further  required  to  ex- 
press himself  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  Mr.  Steen 
made  it  clear  that  he  made  no  question  of  the  power  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  raise  men  from  the  grave,  but  he  could  not  help 
knowing  of  the  question  that  some  devout  scholars  raise  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  gospel  of  John — whether  or  not  it 
is  an  historical  book— and  therefore  he  again  desired  to  be 
excused  from  any  affirmation.  But  he  expressly  did  affirm 
his  acceptance  of  the  synoptic  gospels  as  historic,  and  made 
particular  mention  of  his  acceptance  of  the  story  of  Jairus. 
Above  all,  he  declared  it  his  aspiration  to  convert  men  of 
the  present  hour  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  their  resurrection  and 
their  life." 

In  the  favoring  vote  of  the  Presbytery  much  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  devotion  of  the  candidate,  since  his  first  appearance 


before  them  for  licensure,  in  his  pursuance  of  "  the  almost  for- 
lorn hope  at  the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land, "  the  farthest  down 
town  of  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Manhattan.  The  Herald 
and  Presbyter  (Cincinnati)  maintains  its  opinion  of  the 
unwisdom  of  the  Presbytery's  act.     It  says  : 

"  The  last  Assembly  specified  certain  doctrines,  including 
those  here  at  issue,  and  said :  '  These  doctrines  have  been  con- 
fest in  the  immemorial  testimony  of  the  Church,  and  the  facts 
involved  are  the  facts  upon  which,  among  others,  Christianity 
rests.  No  one  who  denies  them,  or  is  in  serious  doubt  con- 
cerning them,  should  be  either  licensed  or  ordained  as  a  minis- 
ter.'  It  seems  incredible  that  a  presbytery,  after  this  decla- 
ration, should  vote  to  ordain  a  man  to  the  ministry  who 
refuses  to  affirm  these  doctrines 

"  The  news  that  New  York  Presbytery  has  voted  to  ordain  a 
man  who,  according  to  report,  refuses  to  affirm  doctrines  de- 
clared by  the  Assembly  to  be  essential,  is  enough  to  alarm  the 
Church.  If  New  York  Presbytery  is  to  be  an  open  door  to  the 
whole  Church  for  Union-Seminary  men  and  others  who  deny 
inspiration,  miracles,  and  resurrection,  it  is  highly  important 
for  the  Church  to  adopt  overture  No.  3,  which  provides  that 
under  certain  conditions  presbyteries  must  record  examina- 
tions, thus  enabling  the  higher  courts  to  pass  on  the  matter. " 


JAPAN'S  APPROVAL  OF  KOREAN 
MISSIONS 

THE  MISSIONARIES  who  feared  that  Japanese  annex- 
ation would  mean  a  halt  in  the  rapid  onward  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  "  Land  of  the  Morning  Freshness  " 
are  rejoicing  that  all  such  apprehensions  were  unfounded.  In 
their  treatment  of  the  subject  nation  and  their  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  interests  of  the  missionary  body  working  in 
Korea  the  officials  of  the  new  regime  are  doing  all  that  could 
be  asked  or  expected,  writes  the  Rev.  H.  Loomis  from  Yoko- 
hama to  The  Christian  Observer  (Louisville).  Both  their  gen- 
erous terms  and  their  fair  and  sympathetic  attitude  are  praised 
by  this  writer. 

The  Resident-General,  Viscount  Terauchi,  is  quoted  as  making 
this  favorable  statement : 

"  Freedom  of  religion  will  always  be  respected,  and  I  am  ready 
to  extend  due  protection  and  facilities  to  the  propagation  of  all 
religious  doctrines,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  politics. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  fully  appreciate  the  good  work  of  for- 
eign missionaries,  and  as  we  have  the  same  object  in  view  as 
they,  the  improving  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  people, 
their  work  will  by  no  means  be  subject  to  any  inconvenience. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  the  vested  rights  of  foreign  resi- 
dents will  be  fully  respected." 

Mr.  Loomis  sees  in  the  retention  of  a  Christian,  Judge  Wat- 
anabe,  at  the  head  of  the  Judicial  Department,  another  strong 
indication  and  assurance  that  "  Christian  men  and  Christian 
principles  are  not  to  be  discriminated  against,  but  on  the 
contrary,  given  the  recognition  to  which  they  are  entitled." 

The  missionaries  in  turn,  approve  Japan's  annexation  of 
Korea,  a  fact  to  which  The  Japan  Evangelist  (Tokyo)  calls  at- 
tention. Another  missionary  paper.  The  Mission  News  (Kobe), 
regards  "  Japan  as  justified  in  depriving  Korea  of  her  national 
independence,"  for  "  A  weak  state,  with  righteousness,  may  be 
respected  and  preserved  in  these  days,  but  a  nation  both  v^^ak 
and  rotten,  politically,  is  doomed  when  it  constantly  endangers 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  other  states. " 


We  are  requested  to  print  the  following  from  Bishop  Walter  A.  Sellew, 
of  the  Free  Methodist  Church:  "I  am  quoted  in  the  secular  press  as  having 
recently  said  in  an  address,  '  Protestantism  is  dying  out  and  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.'  I  did  not  say  this,  and  do  not  think  so.  I  quoted  the 
saying  from  a  Koman  Catholic  speaker  at  Montreal,  and  some  newspaper, 
controlled  and  edited  by  Roman  Catholics,  garbled  my  address  and  made 
me  to  say  what  I  quoted  from  him." 


THE  AUTHOR   OF  THE  BATTLE   HYMN 

WITH  THE  news  that  Mrs.  Howe  is  dead  in  her  ninety- 
first  year,  all  minds  turn  to  the  great  hymn  that  made 
her  name  famous.  She  made  her  mark  with  a  poem 
*  trembling  with  the  real  and  gigantic  passion  of  the  Civil 
War,"  comments  the  New  York  Sun,  at  the  same  time  remem- 
bering that  her  first  efforts  at  verse  bore  the  title  of  "  Passion 
Flowers."  The  poetry  has  evaporated  from  that  earliest 
of  her  efforts,  says  this  writer, 
adding  that  "  there  never  was 
much  passion."  In  its  day 
"  Hawthorne,  who  loved  not 
that  '  damned  mob  of  scribbling 
women,'  was  absurdly  and  hu- 
morously severe  on  that  little 
book  of  fifty  years  ago."  It 
contained  the  outpourings  of  a 
spirit  young  and  ardent,  but 
without  much  accumulated  ex- 
perience. When  the  days  of 
experience  came,  however,  she 
gave  forth  the  great  verses. 
"  The  swing  of  them  is  martial 
and  compelling,  with  something 
of  the  ballad  and  the  Niebelun- 
genlied  in  their  measure."  They 
were  written  in  Washington  in 
1861,  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  reproduces  from  her  own 
writings  the  story  of  how  they 
came  to  be  written : 

"  Late  in  November,  1861,  my- 
self and  a  number  of  friends, 
including  Governor  Andrew,  the 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
my  pastor,  and  my  husband.  Dr. 
Howe,  went  from  Boston  to 
Washington  to  see  what  we 
could  of  the  war.  One  day  we 
went  out  into  Virginia  to  see  a 
review  of  a  number  of  the 
troops,  and  the  maneuvers  were 

interrupted  by  a  surprize  by  the  enemy,  in  which  a  small  body 
of  Federal  soldiers  were  surrounded  but  afterward  rescued. 

"  We  had  to  drive  home  very  slowly,  the  road  being  filled 
with  soldiers  marching  back  to  their  quarters.  To  beguile  the 
time  we  began  to  sing  various  patriotic  songs,  among  others 
old  'John  Brown's  Body.'  Mr.  Clarke  said  to  me:  'Mrs. 
Howe,  why  won't  you  write  new  words  to  that  good  air  ?  ' 
I  replied  that  I  had  often  wished  to  do  this.  I  went  to  bed  as 
usual  that  night  and  woke  in  the  gray  of  the  early  dawn,  when 
the  lines  of  the  '  Battle  Hymn  '  suggested  themselves  to  me.  I 
composed  all  the  verses  lying  quietly  in  bed,  and  then,  fearful 
that  I  should  forget  them,  I  sprang  from  the  bed,  found  pen 
and  ink,  and  scrawled  them  almost  without  seeing  what  I  was 
doing.  I  had  acquired  the  habit  of  writing  this  way  in  the  dark 
when  the  fit  would  seize  me  and  some  one  of  my  small  children 
might  be  asleep  in  the  room.  Having  accomplished  my  idea,  I 
went  back  to  bed  again  and  fell  asleep. 

"  A  day  or  two  later  I  repeated  my  verses  to  Mr.  Clarke  and 
he  was  much  pleased  with  them.  When  I  returned  to  Boston  I 
carried  them  to  James  T.  Fields,  at  that  time  editor  of  The  At- 
lantic Monthly.  The  title,  '  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,' 
was  suggested  by  him.  The  poem  was  published  soon  afterward 
in  the  magazine  and  did  not  at  first  receive  any  special  mention. 
We  were  all  too  much  absorbed  in  watching  the  progress  of  the 
war  to  give  much  heed  to  a  copy  of  verses  more  or  less. 

"  I  think  it  may  have  been  a  year  later  that  my  lines,  in  some 
shape,  found  their  way  into  a  Southern  prison  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  prisoners  were  confined.     An  Army  chaplain  who 
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Who,  had  she  been  of  the  other  sex,  says  one,  would  long  ago  have 
been  affectionately  and  gratefully  termed  a  "grand  old  man." 


had  been  imprisoned  with  them  came  to  Washington  soon  after 
his  release,  and  in  a  speech  or  lecture  of  some  sort  described 
the  singing  of  the  hymn  by  himself  and  his  companions  in  that 
dismal  place  of  confinement.  People  then  began  to  ask  who 
had  written  the  hymn,  and  the  author's  name  was  easily 
established  by  a  reference  to  the  magazine. 

"  The  battle  hymn  was  often  sung  during  the  course  of  the 

war  and  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.     Among  other 

anecdotes  I  have  heard  of  its  having  once  led  a  forlorn  hope 

through  a  desperate  encounter  to  a  successful  issue. 

"  The  wild  echoes  of  the  fearful  struggle  have  long  since 

disd  away,  and  with  them  all 
memories  of  unkindness  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  South- 
ern brethren.  But  those  who 
once  loved  my  hymn  still  sing 
it.  In  many  a  distant  Northern 
town,  where  I  have  stood  to 
speak,  the  song  has  been  sung 
by  the  choir  of  some  one  of  the 
churches  before  or  after  my  lec- 
ture. A  printed  copy  of  the 
words  and  music  was  once  sent 
me  from  Constantinople,  by 
whom  I  never  knew,  but  when 
I  visited  Roberts  College  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  city,  the 
good  professors  and  their^ladies 
at  parting  asked  me  to  listen 
well  to  what  I  might  hear  on 
my  way  down  the  steep  decliv- 
ity. I  did  so,  and  heard  in 
sweet,  full  cadence  the  lines 
which  scarcely  seem  mine,  so 
much  are  they  the  breath  of 
that  heroic  tune  and  of  the  feel- 
ing with  which  it  was  fitted." 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 

coming  of  the  Lord; 
He  is  trampling  out   the  wine  from 

where   the  grapes   of    wrath    are 

stored: 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightnings 

of  his  terrible  swift  sword: 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of 
an  hundred  circling  camps, 

They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the 
evening  dews  and  damps, 

I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by 
the  dim  and  flaring  lamps: 
His  day  is  marching  on. 


I  have  read  a  burning  gospel  writ  in  fiery  rows  of  steel: 
"  As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal." 
Let  the  hero  born  of  woman  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel: 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

^3  has  sounded  up  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
''.  nas  washed  the  earth's  dull  bosom  with  a  high  ecstatic  heat. 
Oh!  be  sv  ,ft,  my  soul,  to  answer  him,  be  jubilant,  my  feet: 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  sweetness  of  the  hlies  he  was  born  across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  shines  out  on  you  and  me; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free. 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

He  is  coming  like  the  glory  of  the  morning  on  the  wave; 
He  is  wisdom  to  the  mighty,  he  is  succor  to  the  brave; 
So  the  world  shall  be  his  footstool  and  the  soul  of  Time  his  slave; 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

A  long  lifetime  of  other  achievements,  as  the  New  York 
Tribune  points  out,  surrounds  this  one  in  a  halo : 

"  That  one  ringing  and  resplendent  lyric  seems  to  stand  apart, 
in  a  class  of  its  own.  Conspicuously  above  not  only  the  rest  of 
her  works,  but  also  above  the  great  mass  of  writings  of  that 
time,  it  stands  as  the  product  of  inspiration  and  as  in  turn  a 
potent  source  of  inspiration.  Those  who  have  heard  the  swing 
and  the  surge  of  its  resounding  lines  as  sung  by  an  army  on  the 
march  or  by  a  great  multitude  impassioned  in  their  earnestness 
can  realize  something  of  the  spiritual  force  which  it  has  exerted 
upon  millions  and  which  it  is  destined  still  to  exert  upon  people 
engaged  in  a  great  campaign  for  freedom. 

"  For  a  longer  period  than  the  average  lifetime  Julia  Ward 
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Howe  was  eng'aged  with  more  than  ordinary'  activity  and  effect- 
iveness in  a  variety  of  labors  which  were  directed  unselfishly 
toward  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  In  the  last  generation  of  a 
life  which  comprized  the  span  of  three  generations  her  activities 
were  lessened  tho  not  abated,  while  her  sympathies  and  inter- 
ests remained  undiminished  and 
the  honor,  affection,  and  rever- 
ence in  which  she  was  held 
steadily  increased.  She  became 
an  American  institution,  a  type 
of  American  womanhood,  Amer- 
ican love  of  humanity  and  all 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can personality,  the  American 
home,  and  the  American  com- 
monwealth. She  had  long  been 
to  most  persons  so  largely  a 
great  name  and  an  ennobling 
tradition  that  her  transition 
from  the  present  to  the  past 
will  be  publicly  less  felt  than 
merely  perceived  in  the  written 
record,  tho  it  will  serve  to 
place  a  final  seal  upon  a  career 
marked  in  an  exceptional  de- 
gree by  both  practical  useful- 
ness and  spiritual  beauty." 


H.  G.  WELLS  NOT  A 
MACHINE 


S' 


INCERE  writers,  it  seems, 
are  apt  to  produce  a  su- 
perficial impression  which 
is  the  opposite  of  their  souls. 
With  this  formula,  at  any  rate, 
Mr.  Chesterton  unlocks  the  se- 
cret of  Thackeray,  Browning, 
and,  with  added  detail,  of  his 
contemporary,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 
The  way  the  principle  has 
worked  out  in  Thackeray's  case  is,  so  he  affirms,  that  Thack- 
eray, being  sentimental,  is  forthwith  labeled  "cynical." 
"  Browning  is  popularly  associated  with  attaching  too  much  im- 
portance to  intellect;  whereas  if  he  erred  it  was  certainly  in 
attaching  too  much  importance  to  passion."  By  means  of  this 
principle  he]  gives  us,  in  the  November  American  Magazine, 
what  he  calls  the  "  negative  "  portrait  of  Mr.  Wells.     Thus  : 

"  No  man  now  alive  in  England  deserves  the  name  of  genius 
more  than  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  ;  and  no  man  offers  a  more  startling 
case  of  this  contradiction  between  the  public  impression  and  tha 
private  fact. 

"  In  most  sketches,  satires,  and  allusions  to  Mr.  Wehs  he  is 
referred  to  as  a  kind  of  mental  skeleton ;  a  man  made  of  dia- 
grams ;  a  spirit  of  endless  logic,  at  once  trivial  and  ghostly ;  a 
vision  of  steel  machinery  by  moonlight.  He  has  written  '  The 
Time  Machine  ' ;  therefore  he  himself  is  a  machine ;  his  heart 
must  tick  rather  than  beat.  He  has  written  '  The  First  Men  in 
the  Moon  ' ;  therefore  he  is  the  first  man  out  of  the  moon  and 
has  clinging  to  him  the  cold  splendor  of  space.  Above  all  (and 
this  he  will  admit  laughingly  himself)  he  has  a  universally  rec- 
ognized copyright  in  the  word  '  efficiency  ' ;  he  started  the  po- 
litical use  of  that  term,  with  which  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord 
Milner,  and  the  Fabian  Society  have  since  wearied  the  world. 
His  Socialism  is  supposed  to  be  a  dreary  ofl[icialism,  pointed 
with  the  metallic  punctuality  of  little  electric  bells. 

"  All  this  notion  does  not  so  much  fall  dead  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Wells  as  actually  turn  upside  down.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
in  his  physical  presence ;  tho  that  is  the  reverse  of  metallic. 
A  small,  sturdy  man  with  a  warm,  good-humored  face,  sun- 
burned like  an  apple,  in  light  gray  country  clothes,  he  looks 
the  very  reverse  of  a  diagram;  his  mouth  is  full  of  strong 
humor,  his  eyes  of  an  amiable  doubt. 

"  But  the  legend  of  the  mechanical  Wells  is  even  more  con- 
tradicted by  his  humane  and  responsive  temperament  than  by 


his  cheerful  and  almost  rustic  exterior.  He  has  the  largest 
hospitality  of  both  head  and  heart ;  he  will  not  only  entertain 
a  new  idea,  but  domesticate  it.  No  man's  mind  has  grown  less 
like  clockwork  consti-uction  and  more  like  a  living  organism  ; 
feeding  itself  from  every  food  and  soil ;  perpetually  modifying 
and  modified  by  its  environ- 
ment. He  goes  far  less  by 
reason  "than  by  instinct ;  his 
farthest  flights  of  thought  are 
more  like  the  homing  of  birds  or 
the  strange  exodi  of  the  silent 
fish.  His  theoretic  morality  is 
'fj^  a  maze  of  almost  bewildering 
:  *V-                                             charity  ;  he  is  always  softening 

formulas,  finding  exceptions, 
thinking  tenderly  of  hard  cases. 
His  philosophy  is  all  antiration- 
alist ;  and  he  sometimes  comes- 
near  to  saying  that  two  and  two 
may  not  make  four  so  exactly 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  If  in 
his  brilliant  mass  of  gifts,  wild 
imagination,  warm  sympathy, 
and  swift  and  unhesitating 
analysis,  there  be  one  gift 
omitted,  it  is  the  great  last  gift 
of  dogma — of  announcing  the 
final  victory  of  thought." 


CHILL  AIRS  OF  OUR 
MEN  AT  OXFORD 


A" 
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H.    G.    WELLS, 

"A  small,  sturdy  man,  with  a  warm,  good-humored  face,  sunburned  like 
an  apple,  ...  he  looks  the  very  rever.se  of  a  diagram." 


.MERICAN  Rhodes  schol- 
ars who  have  completed 
their  terms  at  Oxford 
and  returned  to  take  up  their 
careers  at  home  have  been 
shocked  to  hear  how  they  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  at  least  one  Ox- 
ford man.  This  man,  whose 
identity  is  not  further  revealed, 
accuses  them  and  those  now  en- 
joying the  privileges  of  the  Rhodes  benefactions  of  not  fulfilling 
their  part  of  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  Americans  at  Oxford  are 
clannish,  exclusive,  penurious,  and  various  other  things,  he  says 
in  effect.  They  do  not  further  the  good  understanding  between 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  which  the  great  colo- 
nial governor  contemplated  when  he  established  the  scholar- 
ships. They  keep  to  themselves  during  term  time  and  save 
their  money  for  Continental  travel  during  vacations.  The 
Colonial  and  the  German  escape  all  these  strictures,  but  the 
American,  says  this  accuser  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "  takes 
from  Oxford  everything  she  has  to  give  and  withholds  from 
her  anything  that  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  give  in  return." 
The  charge,  so  launched,  is  amplified  in  this  manner : 

"  It  would  naturally  seem  that,  if  the  men  selected  by  the 
executors  came  within  measurable  distance  even  of  the  high 
standard  set  up  in  the  bequest,  that  fact  alone  would  have 
guaranteed  the  execution  and  success  of  the  Rhodes  idea. 
Either,  however,  there  are  no  men  in  America  possest  of  the 
various  qualities  of  manhood  which  Mr.  Rhodes  stipulated  that 
his  scholars  should  have,  or,  once  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  scholarship,  all  idea  of  carrying  out  their  obligations  goes  by 
the  board. 

"The  American  Rhodes  scholar  becomes  an  undergraduate  of 
Oxford  only  in  so  far  as  wearing  the  cap  and  gown  and  the  ob- 
taining of  athletic  honors  permit.  For  the  rest  he  keeps  him- 
self to  himself  and  seeks  to  know  nothing  of  his  English  sur- 
roundings and  fellow  undergraduates  nor  to  impart  any  of  the 
ideas  and  opinions  of  his  own  country  for  their  discussion  and 
approval  or  disapproval. 

"  That  the  American  scholar  should  be  one  of  the  Oxford  un- 
dergraduates, should  join  in  their  social  life,  should  make 
friends  with  them,  should  become,  in  fact,  their  brother  during 
their  three  years  at  the  university,  was  always  the  root  id^^aof 
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Our  men  here  do  not  seem  especially  distinguishable  for  hauteur,  yet  an  English  Oxford  man  says  they  become  undergraduates  of  Oxford  only 
in  so  far  as  wearing  the  cap  and  gown  and  the  obtaining  of  athletic  honors  permit.     For  the  rest  the  American  keeps  to  himself. 


the  bequest.  He  does  none  of  these  things.  By  the  foundation 
of  the  American  Club  in  Oxford  all  possibility  of  his  fufilling' 
these  objects  is  destroyed,  and  from  the  first  moment  of  his  ar- 
rival till  the  time  of  his  departure  the  American  Rhodes  scholar 
makes  friends  only  with  his  compatriots." 

This  critic  admits  that  as  an  athlete  the  American  fulfils  the 
demands  made  upon  him,  "  tho  sometimes  in  a  manner  which 
raises  grave  doubts  in  Eng'lish  minds  as  to  his  comprehension 
of  the  word  '  sportsmanship, '  but  at  least  he  is  of  use  to  Oxford, 
for  his  excellence  gains  him  the  coveted  blue  and  is  of  material 
assistance  to  Oxford  in  her  rivalry  against  Cambridge."  The 
final  charge  is  this : 

"  The  American  Rhodes  scholar  receives  £300  ($1,500)  a  year 
wherewith  to  defray  his  university  expenses.  This  means  that 
the  various  items  of  undergraduate  life  at  Oxford  should  be 
covered  by  this  sum.  The  Rhodes  scholar,  however,  contends 
that  expensive  journeys  in  first-class  saloon  cabins  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  on  vacations  should  also  be  paid  out  of  this  annual 
allowance.  Consequently  he  keeps  his  Oxford  expenses  down 
to  the  minimum  and  does  no  more  entertaining  than  he  can  pos- 
sibly help,  in  order  that  as  soon  as  the  term  is  over  he  may 
shake  the  dust  of  Oxford  from  his  feet  and  explore  the  nooks 
and  crannies  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world. 

"  Does  this  benefit  Oxford  ?  Is  this  in  the  spirit  of  the 
scholarship  ?  " 

Since  this  was  printed  and  reported  in  this  country  various 
Rhodes  scholars  have  'given  vent  to  their  indignation  in  the 
public  prints.  One  signing  himself  Samuel  Mayo  Renaker 
writes  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  the  New  York  Times,  giving 
facts  that  he  thinks  are  hard  to  square  with  the  accusations. 
Thus: 

"  What  are  some  typical  colleges  containing  Americans  ?  In 
Merton  College  the  elected  head  of  the  student  body,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  Common  Room,  is  an  American.  In  Christ 
Church  the  Americans  are  very  popular  socially,  being  mem- 
bers of  various  social  literary  clubs,  in  one  of  which  an  Amer- 
ican scholar  was  president.  In  Brasenose  College  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Americans,  one  of  whom  was  president  of  the 
University  Athletic  Club,  can  not  be  disputed.  In  Magdalen 
College  the  Americans  have  been  among  the  most  popular  men, 
especially  in  one  or  two  cases.  In  Balliol  the  Americans  are 
identified  with  every  phase  of  college  life  ;  and  newcomers  have 
been  known  to  say  that  at  first  it  was  hard  to  tell  who  was  and 
who  wasn't  an  American,  because  of  the  intermingling  and 
community  of  interests.  Many  other  colleges  might  be  named 
where  the  Americans  are  completely  '  in  the  life  of  the  college  ' 
and  popular  with  their  English  college  mates. 

"  On  the  leading  university  social  clubs,  like  Vincents  and  the 
Gridiron  Club,  are  Americans  who  mingle  on  terms  of  good- 
fellowship  and  intimacy  with  the  English  members.  If  the 
anonymous  complainant  had  '  mixt '  enough  to  be  a  member  of 
these  or  other  social  and  literary  clubs,  or  if  he  had  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  life  of  many  of  the  colleges,  he  could  not  have 
shown  such  one-sided  knowledge.     It  is  really  astonishing  how 


readily  most  of  the  Americans  do  adapt  themselves  to  their 
environment  and  fit  in  with  some  group  or  other  in  their 
colleges. " 

Another  Rhodes  scholar  who  went  over  with  the  first  delega- 
tion, Mr.  Harry  Peyton  Steger,  gives  some  information  on  the 
money  question : 

"  '  I  can  assure  you, '  he  remarked  solemnly,  '  that  one  Rhodes 
scholar  of  my  acquaintance  ' — his  eyes  twinkled — '  spent  from 
$500  to  $1,000  a  year  more  than  he  received  from  his  scholar- 
ship right  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  solely  on  account  of  enter- 
taining English  friends  there.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars  I  knew  traveled  second  and  third  class  on  their  vaca- 
tions because  they  had  spent  so  much  at  Oxford.  Why,  I 
traveled  first  class  across  the  Channel  only  once  in  my  life !  " 

An  English  Cambridge  graduate,  long  a  resident  in  America, 
puts  the  difficulty  in  a  more  philosophical  spirit : 

"  I  think  I  may  speak  for  Oxford,  for  there  is  mighty  little 
difference  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  far  as  their  social 
life  is  concerned.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  aloofness  of  the 
Rhodes  scholars  and  their  flocking  together,  of  which  Oxford 
complains,  is  a  very  natural  result  of  sending  to  that  university 
a  large  number  of  Americans.  It  is  extremely  regrettable  and 
it  seems  that  the  Americans  get  neither  the  utmost  they  ought 
to  from  their  life  there  nor  give  all  they  should  to  their  Alma 
Mater.  But  it  is  quite  explicable  and  the  remedy  lies  with  the 
Rhodes  scholars  themselves. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  realize  that  in  'Varsity  life  in  England 
there  are  great  elements  of  loneliness.  A  man  comes  up  and 
is  assigned  to  rooms.  He  is  given  a  bedroom,  a  living-room 
or  '  keeping-room  '  as  we  call  it  at  Cambridge,  and  a  small 
pantry.  It  is  shut  off  from  all  the  world  by  a  big  outer  door 
called  an  '  oak,'  and  when  that  is  '  sported  '  or  closed,  no  one 
will  disturb  him  in  any  way. 

"  In  that  little  suite  he  has  his  breakfast  and  his  lunch  by  him- 
self. He  does  practically  all  his  studying  by  himself,  and  if  he 
asks  nobody  in  and  prefers  to  take  what  recreation  he  follows 
by  himself,  it  is  no  one's  business  to  interfere  with  him.  His 
college  duties  are  comparatively  small.  He  must  dine  in  Hall 
most  nights  of  the  week.  He  must  attend  a  certain  number  of 
chapel  services  unless  he  protests  that  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  or  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
will  think  himself  overworked  if  he  has  to  put  in  more  than  two 
lectures  a  day.     The  rest  of  his  time  is  his  own. 

"  Now,  the  American,  when  he  comes  up,  can  not  help  feeling 
lonely,  and  he  doesn't  appreciate  that  the  Englishman  on  the 
same  staircase  as  himself  is  just  as  lonely.  They  both  have  to 
make  acquaintances  and  break  into  the  college  life,  and  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  it  is  not  a  bit  harder  for  the  American 
than  the  Englishman.  But  the  American  does  not  understand 
the  innate  shyness  of  the  Englishman,  and  calls  it  snobbishness. 
He  does  not  realize  that  if  the  man  he  has  been  introduced  to 
the  day  before  does  not  hail  him  as  an  old  friend,  it  is  quite  as 
much  because  the  Englishman  wonders  whether  his  advances 
will  not  be  repulsed  by  a  stranger  as  that  he  does  not  want  to 
know  more  of  that  stranger." 
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TOO  STRONG  MEAT  FOR  BABES 

PEDAGOGS  whose  only  thought  is  "  enriching  "  the  courses 
of  study  are  called  to  task  by  a  Catholic  writer  for 
plunging  the  young  into  the  chilling  bath  of  modern  rad- 
ical thought.  Too  many  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Time 
Spirit,  this  writer  thinks,  are  embodied  in  the  works  of  Mau- 
passant, Zola,  Nietzsche,  and  Sudermann ;  and  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  schoolroom  "  in  order  to  acquaint  the  students  with 
some  of  the  best  products  of  modern  thought,"  helps  to  explain 
the  "  indictment  frequently  brought  against  modern  educational 
systems  "  that  their  failure  is  "  to  train  the  youth  in  the  love 
of  virtue  and  the  practise  of  all  that  makes  for  upright  moral 
conduct."  This  writer,  who  gives  his  views  in  The  Catholic 
Fortnightly  Review  (Techny),  thinks  he  sees  the  flowering  of 
a  Sudermann  cult  that  extends  some  of  its  branches  into  the 
public  schools.     We  read: 

"  Everybody  who  makes  pretense  of  literary  culture  thinks  he 
has  to  read  Sudermann ;  the  literary  journals  devote  columns 
to  him,  university  professors  of  German  literature  feel  them- 
selves compelled  to  lecture  about  him,  while  his  plays  are  put 
on  the  stage  in  the  great  cities  and  translated  into  foreign 
languages. 

"  Of  course  it  would  be  folly  to  intimate  that  there  was  not 
some  reason  for  this  whimsical  admiration  for  Sudermann's 
novels  and  dramas.  Especially  in  his  dramas  Sudermann  vividly 
depicts  burning  social  questions,  and  much  of  his  popularity  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  'that  in  each  of  his  works  living  ques- 
tions are  sharply  defined. '  But  the  solutions  he  suggests  and 
the  conclusions  he  reaches,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  he  seems  to 
defend,  can  not  possibly  commend  themselves  to  right-thinking 
men.  He  preaches  revolt,  an  exaggerated  '  individualism, '  and 
rebellion  against  what  in  his  view  are  merely  '  conventional 
standards  of  morality.' 

"One  of  his  dramas,  '  Heimat, '  known  in  France,  England, 
and  America  under  the  name  of  '  Magda  '  (who  is  the  leading 
character),  has  lately  been  issued  ...  as  one  of  a  modern-lan- 
guage series  for  school  use.  The  work  is  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  F.  G.  G.  Schmidt,  of  the  State  University  of  Oregon, 
and  is  no  doubt  intended  for  advanced  German  classes  in  col- 
leges and  high  schools.  But  evil  consequences  would  surely 
ensue  if  the  students  who  study  this  play  would  make  it  their 
business  to  follow  in  the  path  blazed  by  Sudermann  in  unfolding 
the  career  of  his  heroine. 

"  In  his  introduction  to  the  play  Professor  Schmidt  makes  cer- 
tain statements,  which,  probably  without  his  being  aware  of 
the  fact,  are  in  reality  so  many  reasons  why  teachers  should 
hesitate  to  use  this  text  in  their  classes.  He  speaks  of  Suder- 
mann as  '  a  champion  of  unhampered  individualism  and  liberty.' 
Magda,  the  daughter  of  a  gruff  old  soldier.  Colonel  Schwarze, 
returns  to  her  father's  house  *  after  years  of  waywardness,'  but 
during  this  period  of  license  she  has  so  developed  her  individu- 
ality ( !)  that  she  now  openly  scorns  '  his  antiquated  notions  of 
honor'  (!).  We  are  told  that  this  drama  is  'of  significant 
and  abiding  value  '  because  it  stands  for  '  a  supreme  faith  in 
the  inviolability  and  sacredness  of  the  individual  soul.'  And, 
.  finally,  '  the  sacredness  of  personal  obligations  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  supreme  duty  of  faithfulness  to  one's  higher  self 
is  strongly  exprest  in  "  Heimat,"  when  Sudermann  makes  Magda 
say :  "  I  will  not,  I  can  not,  for  I  am  I,  and  I  must  not  lose 
myself."'" 

In  the  domain  of  modern  fiction  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  so 
this  writer  avers,  "  a  more  heartless  prig  than  this  Magda,  and 
one  who  has  such  a  furious  penchant  for  "  developing  her 
individuality."  The  writer  is  rather  aghast  at  some  of  her 
reasonings : 

"  She  discovers  her  '  higher  self  '  in  a  career  of  iniquity  and 
she  develops  it  by  persevering  in  sin  and  by  uttering  wild, 
frivolous,  and  incoherent  ravings  against  Christian  notions  of 
morality.  We  have  space  for  only  one  choice  morsel  of  Magda's 
newly  discovered  moral  code.  In  Act  III.,  Scene  6,  she  tells 
Pastor  Heffderdingk :  'If  we  wish  to  grow  we  must  first  be 
guilty.  To  become  greater  than  our  sin — that  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  purity  which  you  preach. '  Sudermann's  '  Heimat' 
will  never  do  as  a  classic  for  Christian  schools.     Our  students 


can  easily  do  without  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  Magda 
discovered  her  '  higher  self. '  ...  Do  characters  obsessed  by 
such  damnable  pride  deserve  the  exaggerated  eulogies  of  the 
editors  of  our  school  classics  ?  Are  they  worthy  models  for 
Christian  students  ?  " 


WHAT  THE  EAST  SIDE  TAUGHT 
BROADWAY 

WHEN  the  New  Theater  recently  gave  its  first  per- 
formance at  prices  ranging  from  ten  to  fifty  cents, 
the  house  was  full  and  thousands  sought  admission 
in  vain.  In  general  terms  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  "  East-Side  " 
audience,  tho  it  would  more  properly  be  called  an  audience  of 
the  poorer  working  people.  The  Dramatic  Mirror  (New  York) 
reports  its  confreres  of  the  daily  press  as  being  imprest  by  "  an 
orderliness  in  conduct,  an  appreciative  zest,  and  a  sightliness 
in  the  appearance  of  the  throng  all  quite  foreign  to  expecta- 
tion." This  journal  proceeds  to  point  some  morals  not  suffi- 
ciently apprehended,  it  appears,  by  the  daily  recorders  of  Broad- 
way theatrical  events.     Thus : 

'■  It  was  a  great  audience  that  saw  this  performance  of  '  The 
Bluebird  ' ;  an  audience  well-drest,  as  conventional  costuming 
goes ;  an  audience  alert  to  appreciate  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
the  theater  itself,  yet  by  no  means  over-imprest  or  rendered 
diflident  thereby ;  an  audience  that  found  '  the  play  the  thing, ' 
and  entered  into  it  as  it  was  developed  with  rare  comprehension 
and  just  estimate.  The  average  audience  not  of  the  East  Side 
might  have  studied  this  audience  with  profit,  in  respect  to  its 
absorption  in  the  dramatic  business  of  the  moment,  an  absorp- 
tion which  at  once  meant  full  understanding  thereof  and  joy 
therein,  and  that  incidentally  embodied  a  tribute  to  the  acting 
which  actors  in  '  the  best  circumstances  '  seldom  win." 

Things  known  and  also  unknown  to  many  were  illustrated  on 
this  occasion : 

"  Broadway,  with  its  superficial  glitter  and  glare,  its  tinsel 
and  its  toughness,  its  ragtime  frenzies  reflected  in  so  many  of 
its  offerings  at  '  the  best  theaters,'  has  an  atmosphere  all  its 
own.  Its  whole  life  and  purpose  spells  ephemerality.  It  has 
no  classics,  it  despises  noble  romance,  and  it  abhors  the  poetic 
in  drama.  To  it  Shakespeare  is  an  '  ancient  guy  '  and  others 
favored  of  the  gods  are  of  little  worth.  But  the  East  Side — 
something  after  the  manner  of  homogeneous  communities  else- 
where— is  different.  It  loves  Shakespeare,  it  can  appreciate 
and  discuss  a  Maeterlinck,  and  all  the  great  modern  writers  of 
drama,  tho  of  all  nations,  are  its  friends.  Hence  the  surprize 
at  the  New  Theater. 

"  It  is  to  the  assimilating  elements  of  the  East  Side,  with 
other  masses  of  comparatively  new  citizens,  that  one  must  look 
for  prime  aid  in  the  conservation  and  maintenance  of  standards 
in  the  drama  and  kindred  arts.  Most  of  these  groups  of  people 
are  more  artistic  in  impulse  and  conception  than  the  average 
native,  altho  fine  standards  obtain  among  natives  in  the  minor 
cities  removed  from  the  feverish  phases  of  metropolitan  life. 
Just  as  one  may  be  amazed  at  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  an 
East  Sider  with  dramatic  classics,  one  may  wonder  at  the  artis- 
tic sense  of  the  Italian  laborer  who  hums  an  operatic  classic  as 
he  plies  his  shovel,  while  his  fellow  laborer,  who  is  a  native, 
may  whistle  some  cheap  and  vulgar  melody  of  the  moment. 

"  And  Broadway  as  a  locality  is  not  to  blame  for  the  standards 
by  which  it  is  judged,  nor  are  its  theaters  to  be  condemned  for 
what  they  offer.  For  Broadway  is  the  meeting-place  of  the 
uneasy  rich,  the  killers  of  leisure,  the  vulgar,  and  the  half  or 
wholly  vicious  of  a  continent  who  in  common  assemble  here  for 
purposes  that  make  the  street  and  its  neighborhood  character- 
istic. A  great  metropolis  furnishes  the  setting,  and  this 
morally  eccentric  multitude  make  up  the  panorama." 


The  sudden  death  of  Charles  Gllibert  conies  as  a  heavy  blow  to  the  world 
of  opera  and  song.  "When  Oscar  Hammerstein  brought  French  opera  to 
the  front  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,"  says  Musical  America  (New 
York),  "he  wisely  engaged  Gilibert,  who  was  for  four  years  one  of  his  lead- 
ing singers.  He  made  every  part  that  he  undertook  important,  but  his 
most  famous  r61e  was  that  of  the  father  in  Charpentier's  '  Louise.'  To  this 
part  he  brought  the  utmost  of  his  powers  of  dramatic  impersonation.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  his  performance  of  this  part  will  never  forget  the  tragedy 
and  pathos  which  he  threw  into  it." 
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STYLE  COUNTS.  THE 
want  of  it  condemns.  If  you 
would  have  just  the  right  thing 
in  style — as  well  as  in  fit,  com- 
fort, durability  and  appearance 
— you  will  acquire  the  owner- 
ship of  a  Kuppenheimer  gar- 
ment today. 


Copyright  1910 
B.  Kuppeuueimer  St  Co 


At  the  better  clothiers.      Send  for 
our  new  book,  "Styles  for  Men." 


Tlhe  HoTUise  ©f  Kiuippeolbeninnier 


Chicago  New  York 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrakt  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"LIOW    can    a 


man  be  thor- 
oughly up-to-date 
without    improved 
Duofold  Health  Un- 
derwear? 

How  else  can  he  have  such 
warmth  without  weight ;  fresh  airy  cleanliness  with- 
out chill ;  perfect  fit ;  and  complete  protection  in  any 
weather  ?  Two  light-weight  fabrics  in  one  with  air- 
space between — that  is  the  secret.  A  smooth  cotton, 
linen  or  silk  surface  against  you  ;  a  wool,  pure  silk 
or  silkoline  surface  outside.  Isn't  that  the  ideal 
combination  ? 

The  man  who  has  once  known  the  sense  of 
ease  and  lightness  that  you  feel  in  a  Diwfold  gar- 
ment can  never  be  persuaded  into  any  other  winter 
underwear.  The  man  who  doesn't  know,  owes  it  to 
himself  to  find  out  without  delay. 

Single  garments  and  union  suits  in  all  weights  and  various  shades.  Posi- 
tively guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Your  dealer  has  them  or  will  get  them 
for  you.  Otherwise  write  to  us  and  we'll  arrange  for  you  to  have  your  choice. 
You  don't  have  to  accept  any  substitute. 

Ask  for  the  Duofold  style  booklet.  It  contains  facts  about  hygienic  dress 
that  every  man  should  know. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Robischon  &  Peckhjun  Co.,  Selling  Agents         ^..get"'^*' 


349  Broadway,  New  York  V;oo^^^°^^ 
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PRAH  a  LAMBERT  VARNISHES 


Over  300  orthcm — all  difforent — for  every  conceivable  use — and  sixty-one 
years  of  varnish-makint,'  oxpcrienco  back  of  each.     Here  arc  a  few  kinds: 

Interior  Work — " 3S "  Preservative  Varnish  is  best,  except  for  floors. 
Never  blisters,  cracks  nor  turns  white.    Water  will  not  affect  it. 

Exterior  Work—"/*  &  L"  Spar  Finishing  Varnish  is  the  most  durable 
protection  for  all  outdoor  woodwork  and  marine  use.  Weather  proof,  tempcr- 
aturc-proof  mid  salt-waterproof. 

White  Enamel  Work  calls  for  Vitratite  which  is  moisture-proof,  never 
turns  ycUow  and  iascs. 


is  the  one  superior  finish  for  floors.     It's  luel-proof,  mar-proof,  water-proof. 

SEND  FOR  FREE   SAMPLE  PANEL 
finished  with  "61."    Test  it.    Yok  cati  dent  the.  ivood,  but  can't  crack  the  var- 
nish.    It  will  prove  "()l"  the  floor  tinlsii  you  want. 

Send  for  our  New  Books — "Decorative  Interior  Finishing,"  which  gives  valuable 

pointers  for  the  home,  and  "The  Finished  Floor, "  which  tells  how  to  care  for  floors. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  "P  &  L"  Varnishes  you  want,  send  to  us. 

PRATT&  LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH  MAKERS  61  YEARS 


CURRENT  POETRY 

LESSING,  in  his  essay  "Laocoon,"  fixt 
the  respective  fields  of  sculpture  and  of 
painting.  Some  daj'  we  may  need  another 
Lessing  and  a  second  Laocoon  to  determine 
the  boundaries  of  poetry  and  music — but 
for  the  present  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
with  a  clear  conscience  the  pure  melody  of 
the  two  sonnets  that  follow — sonnets  where 
poetry  has  run  to  music. 

In  the  smooth  rhythm  of  the  lines  of  the 
first  sonnet  we  can  pick  but  one  flaw  and 
that  is  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  where  a  dis- 
tinct and  dissonant  break  seems  to  appear. 
The  harmony  of  the  second  contribution  is 
much  more  intricate  and  the  imagery  is  more 
impressive. 

We  have  taken  these  poems  from  "The 
Soul's  Inheritance  "  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany)— the  last  collected  work  of  the  late 
George  Cabot  Lodge.  It  is  hard  to  lose  any 
member  from  the  ranks  of  the  "  saving  rem- 
nant" of  our  poets,  and  this  posthumous 
book  of  poems,  with  its  wealth  of  promise, 
increases  the  present  sense  of  loss. 

I  saw  her  shining  garments  cling 
Around  her  like  a  moonlit  mist; 

Her  eyes  were  clear  as  amethj-st; 
Her  hair  was  like  a  sea-bird's  wing 

r»ark  in  the  gold  of  evening  ; 

And  in  the  hushed  room's  narrow  space 
The  light  lay  mild  across  her  lace  : 
She  seemed  as  one  about  to  sing.  .  .  . 

She  sang  not — and  without  a  stir 

Time  passed  between  us;  and  the  light 
Abounded,  and  the  strength  of  love  ; 

The  light,  the  life,  the  strength  whereof 

The  truth  is  nurtured  .  .  .  while  the  night 

Darkened  and  the  stars  lightened  over  her. . . . 

II 

Breathless  and  unforeseen,  it  comes  ! — the  hour 
When,  on  the  breast  of  the  Beloved,  we  feel 
Almost  the  secret  sense  of  life  reveal 
Its  meaning,  and  the  source  of  life  its  power; — 

When,  as  in  some  vast  sunrise,  like  a  flower. 
Our  soul  stands  open  and  our  eyes  un.seal. 
While  all  that  fear  and  ignorance  conceal 
Seems  in  perfection  life's  predestined  dower. 

Then,  as  it  were  against  the  inward  ear. 
We  hold  in  silence,  like  a  chambered  shell. 
The  dazed  one  human  heart  .  .  .  and  seem  to 
hear 

Forever  and  forever  rise  and  swell 

And  fail  and  fall  on  Death's  eventual  shore. 
Tragic  and  vast,  life's  inarticulate  roar  I  .  .  . 

In  "Later  Poems"  by  John  Banister  Tabb 
(MitcheU  Kennerley)  we  have  another  pos- 
thumous volume. 

This  is  a  treasure-book,  filled  with  care- 
fully carved  verses  that  carry  the  minute 
tracery  of  goldsmith's  work.  In  their  fine 
compression  and  painstaking  finish  they  re- 
semble the  brief  lyrics  of  Robert  Herrick, 
altho  the  firm  faith  they  show  is  at  a  far  re- 
move from  the  pagan  spirit  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan. 

Moments 

Like  the  manna,  mute  as  snow, 

Swift  the  Moments  come  and  go. 

Each  suflicient  for  the  needs 

Of  the  multitude  it  feeds; 

One  to  all,  and  all  to  one, 

Superlluity  to  none, 

Ever  dying  but  to  give 

Life  whereon  alone  we  live. 

Nature 

It  is  His  garment  ;  and  to  them 
Who  touch  in  faith  its  utmost  hem 
lie,  turning,  says  again,  "I  -see 
That  virtue  hath  gone  out  of  me.  ' 


lACTORlES' 


le   '.I'.i  ronawuMla  Street.   BuffaJo,   N.  Y.         In  CkdmI*   addms  4.'>  Courtwri|kt  Street,   Bridfrburi,  OntArio 

NEW  YORK     BUFFAIO     CHICAGO     BRIDGEBURG.  CANADA    LONDON    PARIS   HAMBURG 

BramJi  Offic««  •ad  War«h0aia«i  n  St.  Louia  And  S«a  FfnrMC* 


Qiionnhos  Thirst  — 
llnrNriirdV  Arid  I'lioH|ihntP 

It  makes  a  refreshing,  cooling  beveratje  and  strength- 
euiui;  Tonic— superior  to  leuiocude. 
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The  Lutc-PIaycr 

He  touohod  llie  strings  ;  and  hi.  tlic  strain  - 

As  waters  iliinple  to  the  laiii 
Spontaneous  rose  and  fell  again. 

In  swaddling  clollies  or  silence  bound, 

His  genius  a  soul  liad  found, 
And  waliened  it  to  light  and  sound. 

Victims 

Behold,  tliroughout  the  land. 
On  many  a  smoking  pyre 

The  maple-martyrs  stand 
Ablaze  in  autumn  firo. 

The  winds  are  hushed  in  prayer, 

Till,  falling  one  by  one, 
Dumfounded  leaves  declare 

Tlie  sacrifice  is  done. 

To  the  Wheatfield 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
"Oh  wheat,"  the  wind,  in  passing,  said, 
"  'Tis  you  that  answer  everywhere 

This  call  of  Life's  incessant  prayer; 

Bow,  then,  in  reverence  your  head, 

For  'tis  the  Master's  gift  you  bear." 

Fulfllled 

'Twas  August  :  and  a  Gypsy  Breeze 
Came  wandering  through  the  wood. 
"Our  fortunes  I"  cried  the  lover  Trees 
That  first  before  her  stood. 

"Sir  Hickory  the  king  shall  be 
Of  all  this  wide  demesne; 
And  you,"  she  added  tenderly, 
"Fair  Maple,  shall  be  queen." 

They  listened,  smiling  as  she  spoke. 

Nor  heeded  what  she  told. 
Till  came  the  morning  when  they  woke 

Arrayed  in  red  and  gold. 


WISE  WORDS 
A  Physician  on  Food. 


A  physician  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has 
views  about  food.    He  says  : 

"I  have  always  believed  that  the  duty  of 
the  physician  does  not  cease  with  treating 
the  sick,  but  that  we  owe  it  to  humanity  to 
teach  them  how  to  protect  their  health, 
especially  by  hygienic  and  dietetic  laws. 

"With  such  a  feeling  as  to  my  duty  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  saying  to  the  public  that  in 
my  own  experience  and  also  from  personal 
observation  I  have  found  no  food  to  equal 
Grape-Nuts,  and  that  I  find  there  is  almost 
no  limit  to  the  great  benefit  this  food  will 
bring  when  used  in  all  cases  of  sickness  and 
convalescence. 

"It  is  my  experience  that  nophysical  con- 
dition forbids  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts.  To 
persons  in  health  there  is  nothing  so  nour- 
ishing and  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  es- 
pecially at  breakfast,  to  start  the  machinery 
of  the  human  system  on  the  day's  work. 

"In  cases  of  indigestion  I  know  that  a 
complete  breakfast  can  be  made  of  Grape- 
Nuts  and  cream,  and  I  think  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  overload  the  stomach  at  the  morn- 
ing meal.  I  also  know  the  great  value  of 
Grape-Nuts  when  the  stomach  is  too  weak 
to  digest  other  food. 

"This  is  written  after  an  experience  of 
more  than  20  years,  treating  all  manner  of 
chronic  and  acute  diseases,  and  the  letter  is 
•written  voluntarily  on  my  part  without  any 
request  for  it." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  inpkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  these  beautiful 
Shackamaxon  fabrics  before  ordering  your 
next  suit. 

llfiidt?  hiinil'i»dB  of  dlAtinctivi.  Shackamaxon  patterns 
— Hofl  han<l«rniie  wdrHti'ilfi,  cheviots  .nml  BHrgen — ihciic  fab- 
rics inclutle  thii  most  attrnctiv*  stylet  jiini  now  iipp«arint 
in  the  exclusive  tailur-shops  of  New  York  and  London, 


it 


These  are  the  most  beautiful  fabrics  I  ever  saw  !  " 


So  exclaimed  a  prosperous  young  Philadelphian, 
smoothing  down  the  fine  silky  surface  of  his  Shackamaxon 
business  coat. 

"  The  goods  themselves  and  the  guarantee  that  goes 
with  them  are  what  made  me  insist  on  Shackamaxon 
fabrics,"  he  added. 

There  you  have  the  whole  Shackamaxon  story  in  a 
nutshell. 

Made  from  the  highest  grade  of  pure  Australian  and  domestic 
wools — the  long  perfect  fibre  from  the  fleeces  of  live  sheep — 
these  pliable  fabrics  are  conformed  to  your  figure  in  the  making ; 
so  that  the  tailor  can  assure  you  of  their  permanent  shapeliness. 
This  is  possible  only  with  high-grade  fabrics ;  and  only  in  custom- 
made  clothes. 

At  the  same  time  these  fabrics  are  so  serviceable  that  they 
are  really  the  most  economical  a  man  can  wear. 

We  manufacture  them  in  our  own  mills,  and  for  custom 
tailors  exclusively.  And  we  do  not  sell  through  jobbers  ;  but 
direct  to  the  tailor ;  so  that  he  Is  able  to  give  you  exceptional 
value  for  your  money. 

Write  us  for  the  Shackamaxon  book  of  fall  and  winter  styles; 
with  the  name  of  a  tailor  near  you  who  handles  them.  Any  tailor 
guarantees  every  suit  he  makes  from  them  In  every  particular. 
And  his  guarantee  is  backed  by  ours. 

If  any  suit  of  Shackamaxon  fabric  shrinks  or  fades  or  if  any 
other  fault  develops  in  the  fabric  at  any  time,  write  to  us  and 
we  will  make  it  good. 

J  R   KEIM   &   CO.,    Shackamaxon  Mills, 
Philadelphia 

Don't  you  'want  our  attractive  college  poster  for  your  den  ? 

One  of  the  most  charming  productions  of  C.  Coles  Phillips,  "The  Bathing  Girl." 
Painted  specially  for  us.  Three  feet  high;  and  in  six  colors.  Sent  for  ten  cents  in 
stamps,  and  your  tailor's  address. 


Look  for  this  Shackamaxon  trademark  stamped  on  every  yard  of  the  fabric 
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Men    who    are    particular 
about  their  underwear  buy 

Duo-Lastic  Union  Suits 

the  minute  they  see  and  feel  them. 


INTERLOCK  RIB 

Every  DUO-LASTIC  suit  is  guaran- 
teed to  fit.  Very  light  in  weight  yet 
very  warm  and  comfortable. 

This  fabric  is  most  elastic  and  is  knitted  by 
The  NEW  INTERLOCK  STITCH  Machines 
from  finest  combed  Egyptian  yams. 

Absolutely  comfortable.     No  binding  unaer  the  arms  or  in  the  crotch. 
Union  Suits,  $2  ;  Two  piece  suits,  ^i  a  garment. 

We  are  also  the  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
HIGH  ROCK  FLEECE-LINED  UNDERWEAR,  50c  a  garment 

Your    dealer  will  supply  you  with  Duo-Lastic  Interlock  Rib    or   High  Rock   Fleece 
Let  us  send  you  our  interesting  and  instructive  booklet — "Modern  Underwear." 

HIGH  ROCK   KNITTING  COMPANY,  Dept.  8,  PKilinont.N.Y. 


$1:20  DOWN 


BURROWES  BILLIARD   AND   POOL  TABLE 


d»  1  down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  $6  to  $15.  $2  a  month  pays  balance. 
«p  iHigherpricedTabicsoncorrespondintrly  easy  terms.  We  supply  all  cues, balls,etc., free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

THE  BURROWES  HOME  BILUARD  AND  POOL  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Cornbma- 
tion  Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library 
table,  or  mounted  on  legs  or  stand.     When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

\n  KKI»  T.»I»K  Oil  r<M-('l|it  of  fIrMt  •iiHtnliiHMit  w«>  will  hIiIp  tiibl*'.  Piny  on  It  on«>  wock. 
ir  iinHUllNlnflorv    i-cliirn    It,    nnd    ««•    «lll    i-cftinil    mon<>.v.     Wi-ltt-    lo-dji^     lor    <'iiliil«(rii<>. 

E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.,  705  Center  SU  Portland,  Maine 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

POOR  MANUEL 

A  17"  HEN  King  Manuel,  the  last  of  the  long 
»  *  list  of  monarchs  who  have  sought 
sanctuary  in  England,  reached  PljTnouth  last 
week,  we  read  that  he  presented  a  pitiful 
spectacle.  He  looked  pale  and  Ul,  and  all  life 
seemed  to  have  gone  from  him.  Very  gravely 
he  shook  hands  with  some  dozen  equally 
grave  men  in  frock-coats  and  silk  hats.  He 
spoke  several  sentences  to  them,  but  never 
once  did  a  smile  relieve  the  gloom  of  his 
pale  and  tragic  young  face. 

In  an  appreciation  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail  we  read: 

That  King  Manuel  is  unusually  gifted  in 
many  ways  has  been  evident  to  all  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  approaching  him.  He 
wished  to  be  a  sailor  before  the  tragic  events 
occurred  which  brought  him  to  the  throne, 
and  he  threw  himself  into  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  naval  construction  with  great 
energy  and  thoroughness. 

He  worked  with  great  enthusiasm  in  order 
to  enter,  as  a  simple  midshipman,  the  naval 
college,  and  when  at  Villa  Vicosa  he  begged 
his  mother  to  allow  him  to  return  sooner  to 
Lisbon  that  he  might  continue  his  mathe- 
matics and  not  be  behindhand  with  his  school- 
fellows. This  request  was  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  visit  to  Villa  Vicosa  of  the  Duke 
of  the  Abruzzi,  and  the  young  Infante  re- 
marked to  the  Queen  that  when  he  became 
a  naval  officer  he  would  like  people  to  say  of 
him  all  that  is  said  of  the  Duke  and  of  his 
services  to  science. 

The  boy  would  rise  early  in  the  morning 
and  study  Plato  and  Greek  philosophy  in 
those  days  before  he  went  to  breakfast  in  his 
mother's  apartments.  Most  of  the  day  was 
devoted  to  studying,  and  in  the  evenings 
he  would  take  up  music  or  drawing.  Like 
his  grandfather,  Louis  I.  of  Portugal,  Manuel 
is  fond  of  music,  and  plays  the  piano  quite 
remarkably.  From  his  great-grandfather. 
King  Ferdinand  II.,  he  has  inherited  a  love 
for  works  of  art,  especially  in  sculpture  and 
painting. 

Physically  he  is  less  a  Braganza  than  was 
his  ill-fated  brother.  He  rather  shows  the 
blood  of  the  Houses  of  Orleans  and  of  Savoy. 
His  devoted  mother,  Queen  Amelia,  was  born 
a  Princess  of  Orleans,  and  is  a  granddaughter 
of  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France.  He  has 
her  eyes  and  brow,  but  his  square  chin  and 
mobile  curving  lips  are  unmistakably  those 
which  characterize  the  House  of  Savoy. 
Manuel  II.  is  a  great-grandson  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  II  Re  Galaiituomio,  the  creator  of 
United  Italy. 

The  beginning  of  the  young  monarch's 
reign  was  promising.  AMien  he  drove  from 
the  Necessidades  Palace  to  the  Cortes  to 
open  Parliament,  flowers  were  showered  from 
the  windows  and  enthusiastic  acclamations 
raised  as  the  youthful  and  handsome  sover- 
eign passed. 

He  set  to  work  in  earnest,  fully  realizing 
his  responsibilities  and  the  importance  of  his 
official  duties.  For  four  hours  every  day  he 
gave  audiences,  and  daily  he  received  one 
or  several  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers.  Those 
who  saw  him  both  before  and  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  were  all  agreed  as  to  the 
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remarkable  change  in  his  attitude  and  turn  of 
mind.  In  fact,  'le  appeared  much  older 
than  his  years,  ana  acted  like  a  man  of  mature 
age.  In  order  to  fit  himself  for  his  new  duties 
he  found  time  to  go  through  a  regular  and 
difficult  course  of  study  in  legislation  and 
political  economy. 

King  Manuel  has  an  admittedly  nervous 
temperament,  but  that  he  is  endowed  with 
great  courage  and  presence  of  mind  has 
been  repeatedly  shown.  One  may  safely 
assert  that  no  monarch  ever  entered  upon  his 
task  under  more  difficult,  and  even  threaten- 
ing, circumstances.  Only  a  few  days  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  warned 
that  the  danger  surrounding  his  position 
would  be  greatly  increased  unless  certain 
reforms  were  instituted,  and  that  his  throne 
"was  resting  on  the  remains  of  a  great  con- 
flagration, the  embers  of  which  still  existed, 
so  that  the  slightest  fanning  would  inevitably 
cause  another  catastrophe." 

Unrest  has  been  endemic  in  Portugal,  and 
alarms  constant.  Ominous  signs  of  trouble 
for  the  country  have  for  the  past  two  years 
been  continually  present  to  the  young  mon- 
arch, but,  with  the  brave  optimism  which 
attaches  to  youth,  he  took  little  heed.  He 
was  told  repeatedly  that  Army  and  Navy 
officers  were  among  the  ranks  of  the  Repub- 
licans; he  would  not  listen.  A  year  or  so 
ago,  during  an  important  dinner  at  the  royal 
palace,  at  which  he  was  present,  together 
with  Queen  Amelia,  his  mother,  and  the  Duke 
of  Oporto,  brother  of  the  late  King  and  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  a  number  of  dignitaries  and 
diplomats,  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Household 
abruptly  rose  and  declared  that  his  Majesty's 
youth  so  appealed  to  his  pity  that  he  wished 
to  warn  him  of  an  impending  disaster:  spies 
and  traitors  were  in  the  palace  and  a  great 
conspiracy  was  being  hatched  to  bring  about 
the  King's  downfall.  Still  Manuel  paid  no 
heed.  Courage  and  fearlessness,  indeed,  are 
part  of  royal  training;  it  may  even  be  said 
to  be  inherent  in  royal  blood. 

Just  as  he  is  fearless  Manuel  II.  is  im tiring. 
A  few  months  ago,  when  he  was  urged  to  en- 
trust some  of  the  matters  of  secondary  inter- 
est— such  as  the  perusal  of  newspapers 
which  might  be  avoided  by  a  brief  daily 
report — to  others,  as  fatigue  was  only  too 
visible  in  his  features,  the  yoimg  King 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  gently  replied, 
"While  I  have  life  and  strength  left  to  me 
I  will  read  them  myself.  One  of  my  chief 
duties  as  King  is  to  have  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  public  opinion  in  all  mat- 
ters day  by  day,  and  that  I  can  only  obtain 
directly  from  the  newspapers." 


THE   RESURRECTION    OF   WILLIAM 
KEMBLE 

A  STORY  so  strange,  "so  wonderful 
■*■  *■  as  to  stagger  the  belief  of  the  most 
credulous,"  yet  vouched  for  by  the  most 
trustworthy  eye-witnesses,  is  told  in  a  cen- 
tury-old letter  which  has  just  come  to  light 
in  Washington.  This  tale,  more  befitting 
the  weird  invention  of  a  Poe,  is  told  in  sober 
phrase  by  a  serious-minded  naval  surgeon, 
William  Turk  by  name.  The  letter,  written 
ten  years  after  the  event,  and  addrest  to 
the  wife  and  sister  of  Commodore  John 
Rodgers,  tells  of  an  Atlantic  cruise  of  the 
United  States  frigate  President  under  the 
f'ommodore's  command,  during  our  war  of 
1812.  In  December,  1813,  a  seaman  fell  sick. 
Dr.    Turk,  visiting    him   often,  found    "his 


Moisture 

Will  Spoil 

Ordinary 

Soda  Crackers 

No  matter  how  good  the  ingredients  or 
how  careful  the  bailing,  once  expose 
soda  crackers  to  the  shghtest  dampness  of 
air  and  they  lose  their  taste  and  much  of 
their  food  value. 

That's  why  bulk  crackers  kept  in  bar- 
rels, boxes  and  cans  get  tasteless  and 
tough  and  hard  to  swallow.  They  absorb 
moisture,  and  they  also  gather  dust,  germs 
and  store  odors.  What  a  pity  that  this 
most  nutritious  of  flour  foods  is  so  con- 
taminated! 

But  there  is  a  soda  cracker  too  good, 
too  perfect  to  be  thus  treated!  After 
baking,  Uneeda  Biscuit  are  immediately 
placed  in  dust  tight,  moisture  proof  pack- 
ages which  preserve  their  crispness,  flavor 
and  nourishment. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


(Never  sold 
in  bulk) 
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for  a  package 


1eafirT\e1alk§ 

A  "Salada"  Pound 


Ql 


is  a  pound  of  tea  and  not  a  pound  of  tea  and  wrappings.     Every 
Salada"    package    assures    you    of  the  quantity  as  vs^ell   as   the 
quality  of  the  tea  you  pay  for. 

The  short  weight  package  can  easily  rob  you  of  six  or  eight  cups  of 
tea.     A  short  price  package  often  means  a  short  weight  package. 

Salada"  Ceylon  Tea  is  60  cents  a  pound ;  a  trial  package  is 
sold  for  1 0  cents. 

The  full  weight  package  of  "  Salada"  gives  the  purchaser  added 
pleasure  as  well  as  added  profit ;  the  last  cup  of  this  delicious  tea 
repeats  the  enjoyment  given  by  the  first. 


lam 


TEA 


Asic  your  grocer  for  a  lOc  trial  package  of  "  Salada"  Tea. 
It  makes  40  cups.  If  for  any  reason  your  grocer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  fiis  name  and  address  and  10c.  (stamps  or 
coin)  and  we  will  mail  a  package  to  you  and  see  that  your 
grocer  is  supplied.  Our  booklet — "  The  Story  of  the  Tea 
Plant " — mailed  free. 


"Salada"  Tea  Co. 


Yearly  Miles  over  20,000,000  Packages  Dept.  "A,"   1S8  West  Broadway 


New  York 
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You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  what 
You  Should 
Weigh 


be 


Yo  u    can 
Strong- 
Vigorous — 
full  of   Life  and 
Energy. 

You  can  be  tree  fronT 
Chronic  Ailments — 

every  organ  of  your  body  strong  as 
nature  intended. 

You  can  have  a  Good  Figure — as 
good  as  any  woman. 

You  can  have  a  Clear  Skin. 

I  no  longer  need  to  say  what  "I  can  do" 
but  what  "I  HAVE  DONE."  I  have 
helped  49,000  of  the  most  cultured, 
intelligent  women  of  America  to  arise  to 
their  very  best — why  not  you? 

NO  DRUGS— NO  MEDICINES 

My  pupils  simply  comply  with  Nature's  laws. 

What  My  Pupils  Say: 

"Every  one  notices  the 
change  in  my  complexion, 
It  has  lost  Ihatyellow  color." 

"Just  think  what  you  have 
done  for  me!  Last  year  1 
weighed  216  pounds,  this 
year  146,  and  have  not 
gained  an  ounce  back.  lam 
not  wrinkled  either.  I  feel 
so  youHK  and  strong,  no 
rheumatism,  or  sluggish 
liver,  and  I  can  breathe 
now.  It  is  surprising  how 
easily  1  did  it.  I  feel  15 
years  younger." 

"Just think!  I  have  not 
bad  a  pill  or  a  cathartic 
since  I  began  and  lused  to 
take  one  every  night." 

^^My  weight  has  increased 
30 Pounds.  Idon't  know  what 
indigestion  is  any  more,  and 
my  nerves  are  so  rested!  1 
sleep  like  a  baby." 

"Miss   Cocroft,  I    have 
taken  o^  my  glasses  a.nA  my 
catarrh  is  so  much  better. 
-^-—  Isn't  that  good?" 

"1  feel  as  if  I  could  look  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  lace  with  the  feeling  that  I  am  growing 
— spirit-:  :.lly,  physically  and  mentally.  Really  I  am 
a  stronger,  better  woman.  I  don't  know  how  to  tell 
you  or  to  thank  you." 

Reports  like  these  come  to  me  every  day.  Do 
you  wonder  I  want  to  help  every  woman  to  vibrant 
health  and  happiness.  Write  me  your  faults  of 
health  or  figure.  Your  correspondence  is  held 
in  strict  confidence.  If  I  cannot  help  you  I  will 
tell  you  what  will. 

My  free  book  tells  how  to  stand  and  walk  cor- 
rectly and  contains  other  information  of  vital 
Interest  to  women.  Every  woman  is  welcome  to 
it.  Write  for  it.  If  you  do  not  need  me,  you 
may  be  able  to  help  a  dear  friend. 
I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience  and  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  51-lC,  246  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get ' '  Improved,"  ao  tacks  required 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


language  and  behavior  such  as  stamped  him 
the  rough,  profane,  and  illiterate  sailor." 
"  His  conversation  never  differed  in  the  least 
from  that  of  the  most  ignorant  and  abandoned 
of  his  associates,  constantly  mixt  with  oaths 
and  the  lowest  vulgarity."  If  he  had 
possest  any  talents  or  learning,  "he  must 
have  betrayed  it  to  me  during  his  long  con- 
finiment,"  declared  Dr.  Turk. 

The  doctor's  letter,  which  is  reprinted  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  sea- 
man, William  Kemble,  was  finally  reported 
dead  on  January  17.  The  writer's  associate. 
Dr.  Birchmore,  came  again,  two  hours  after 
making  this  report,  and  announced  that 
Kemble  had  come  to  life,  and  he  was  "  holding 
forth  to  the  sailors  in  a  strange  way."  Taking 
up  Dr.  Turk's  narrative: 

I  directly  went  down,  where  I  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  unaccount- 
able transactions  that  perhaps  had  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  man  to  behold.  Kemble  had 
awakened  as  it  were  from'  sleep,  raised  him- 
self up,  and  called  for  his  messmates  in  par- 
ticular, and  those  men  who  were  not  on  duty, 
to  attend  to  his  words.  He  told  them  he 
had  experienced  death,  but  was  allowed  a 
short  space  of  time  to  return,  and  give  them 
as  well  as  the  officers  some  directions  for  their 
future  conduct  in  life.  In  this  situation  I 
found  him,  surrounded  by  the  crew,  all 
mute  with  astonishment,  and  paying  the 
most  serious  attention  to  every  word  that 
escaped  from  his  lips.  The  oldest  men  were 
in  tears,  not  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen,  or  a  whis- 
per heard ;  all  was  as  solemn  and  as  silent  as 
the  grave.  His  whole  body  was  as  cold  as 
death  could  make  it,  there  was  no  pulsation 
in  the  wrists,  the  temples,  or  the  chest  per- 
ceptible, his  voice  was  clear  and  powerful, 
his  eyes  uncommonly  brilliant  and  animated. 
After  a  short  and  pertinent  address  to  the 
medical  gentlemen,  he  told  me  in  a  peremp- 
tory manner  to  bring  Commodore  Rodgers 
to  him,  as  he  had  something  to  say  to  him, 
before  he  finally  left  us.  The  Commodore 
consented  to  go  with  me,  when  a  scene  was 
presented,  truly  novel  and  indescribable  and 
calculated  to  fill  with  awe  the  stoutest  heart. 
The  sick  bay  (or  berth)  in  which  he  lay  is 
entirely  set  apart  to  the  use  of  those  who 
are  confined  to  their  beds  by  illness.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Surgeons,  surrounded  by  his 
weeping  and  astonished  comrades,  a  crowd 
of  spectators,  looking  thro'  the  lattice  work, 
which  enclosed  the  room,  a  common  japan'd 
lamp,  throwing  out  a  sickly  light,  was  the 
si  nation  of  things,  when  our  worthy  Com- 
mander made  his  appearance;  and  well 
does  he  remember  the  effect  produced  by  so 
uncommon  a  spectacle,  especially  when 
followed  by  the  utterance  of  these  words 
from  the  mouth  of  one  long  supposed  to  have 
been  dead. 

"Commodore  Rodgers,  I  have  sent  for 
you.  Sir,  being  commissioned  by  a  higher 
power  to  address  you  for  a  short  time  and  to 
deliver  the  message  entrusted  to  me,  when 
I  was  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth.  Once 
I  trembled  in  your  presence  and  was  eager 
to  obey  your  commands — but  now,  I  am 
your  superior,  being  no  longer  an  inhaMtart 
of  the  earth.  I  have  seen  the  glories  of  11  e 
world  of  spirits — I  am  not  permitted  I0 
make  known  what  I  have  beheld;  indeed, 
were   I   not   forbidden,    language   would   be 
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is  made  from  the 
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inadequate  to  the  task;  'tis  enough  for  you 
and  the  crew  to  know,  that  I  have  been  sent 
back  to  earth,  to  reanimate  for  a  few  hours 
my  lifeless  body,  commissioned  l)y  (5od,  to 
perform  the  work  I  am  now  engagc^d  in." 

He  then  in  language  so  chaste  and  appro- 
priate, as  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
lips  or  the  pen  of  a  divine,  took  a  hasty  view 
of  all  the  moral  and  religious  duties,  incum- 
bent upon  the  Commander  of  a  Ship  of  War. 
He  reviewed  the  vices  prevalent  on  ship- 
board, pointed  out  the  relative  duties  of 
officers  and  men,  and  concluded  by  urging 
the  necessity  of  reformation  and  repentance. 
He  did  not,  as  was  feared  by  our  brave 
commander,  attempt  to  prove  the  sinfulness 
of  fighting  and  wars,  but  on  the  contrary, 
warmly  recommended  to  the  men  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  to  their  country,  with 
courage  and  fidelity.  His  speeches  occupied 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  if  the 
whole  could  have  been  taken  down  at  the 
time,  they  would  have  made  a  considerable 
pamphlet,  which  would  no  doubt  have  lieen 
in  great  demand.  Dr.  Birchmore,  now  at 
Boston,  heard  all  the  addresses,  I,  only  the 
last.  When  he  finished  with  the  Commodore, 
his  head  dropt  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes 
closed,  and  he  appeared  to  have  passed 
through  a  second  death. — No  pulsation  nor 
the  least  degree  of  warmth,  could  be  per- 
ceived during  the  time  that  he  was  speaking. 
I  ordered  him  to  be  laid  aside,  and  left  him. 

The  surgeon  was  sent  for  and  ordered  to 
explain  the  case  to  the  commodore,  "on 
rational  and  philosophical  principles."  But 
the  attempt,  as  he  confesses,  was  a  very  lame 
one.  Where  had  this  rough,  illiterate, 
brutal  sailor  acquired  the  command  of  the 
purest  language?  "Was  he  divinely  il- 
luminated? was  he  inspired?  or  was  the  whole 
the  effect  of  natural  causes? "  The  doctor 
had  no  answer.     To  quote  his  words  again: 

I  retired  to  bed,  deeply  reflecting  upon 
the  past,  unable  to  sleep,  when  about  9 
o'clock  P.M.,  many  hours  after  Kemble  had 
been  laid  by,  I  was  called  out  of  bed  to  visit 
a  man  taken  suddenly  ill,  in  his  hammock, 
hanging  near  Kemble's  apartment.  It  was 
an  hour  when  all  but  the  watch  upon  deck 
had  turned  in,  general  silence  reigned,  and 
all  the  lights  below  were  out,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  lamp  in  the  sick's  apart^ 
ment,  where  lay  the  remains  of  Kemble. 
I  had  bled  the  sick  man,  he  was  relieved,  I 
entered  the  sick-room,  before  I  retired,  to 
replace  something,  and  was  turning  round 
to  leave  it,  being  alone,  when  I  was  almost 
petrified,  upon  beholding  Kemble  sitting  up 
in  his  berth,  with  his  eyes  (which  had  re- 
gained their  former  brilliancy  and  intelli- 
gence) fixt  intently  upon  mine, — I  became 
for  a  moment  speechless  and  motionless. 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  what  have  I  done,  or 
left  undone,  in  this  man's  case,  that  should 
cause  him  thus  to  stare  at  me  at  this  late 
hour  and  alone?  I  waited  a  long  time  in 
painful  suspense,  dreading  some  horrid  dis- 
closure, when  I  was  relieved  by  his  com- 
manding me  to  fetch  him  some  water;  with 
what  alacrity  I  obeyed,  can  easily  be 
imagined;  I  gave  him  a  tin  mug,  containing 
water,  which  he  put  to  his  mouth,  drank 
off  the  contents,  and  returned  to  me,  then 
laid  himself  quietly  down  for  the  last  time. 
His  situation  was  precisely  the  same,  in 
every    respect,    as    before    described.      The 
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time  had  now  expired,  which  he  had  said 
was  given  him  to  remain  in  the  body.  The 
next  day  by  noon,  all  hands  attended  as 
usual,  to  hear  the  funeral  service  read,  and 
.see  his  remains  consigned  to  a  watery  grave. 
It  was  an  unusually  solemn  period;  seamen 
are  naturally  superstitious  and  on  this 
occasion  their  minds  had  been  wrought  upon 
in  a  singular  manner.  Decorum  is  always 
observed  by  sailors  at  such  times,  but  they 
were  all  affected  to  tears,  and  when  the  body 
was  slid  from  the  plank  into  the  sea,  everj- 
one  rushed  instinctively  to  the  ship's  side 
to  take  a  last  look.  The  usual  weights  had 
been  attached  to  the  feet,  yet,  as  if  in  com- 
pliment to  their  arDuety  to  see  more  of  him, 
the  body  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  water 
breast  high,  two  or  three  times.  This 
incident  added  greatly  to  the  astonishment 
already  created  in  the  minds  of  the  men. 

I  have  now  given  a  short  and  very  imper- 
fect sketch  of  the  important  events  attending 
the  last  ilhiess  and  death  of  William  Kemble. 
It  is  submitted  to  the  ladies,  in  this  state, 
begging  they  will  excuse  haste  and  inaccu- 
racy. The  change  produced  upon  the  crew 
was  for  a  time  very  remarkable;  it  appeared 
as  if  they  would  never  smile  or  swear  again; 
the  effect  wore  off  by  degrees,  except  when 
the  subject  was  renewed. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

A  Tank  at  Radcliffe. — To  the  list  of  famous 
misprints  should  be  added  that>  ascribed  to 
Miss  Irwin,  dean  of  Radcliffe  College,  who 
was  made  to  say  in  an  annual  report  that 
the  new  swimming  tank  at  Radcliffe  had  a 
capacity  of  20,000  gals. — Christian  Register. 


Encouraging  Cholly. — "I'm  doing  my  best 
to  get  ahead,"  asserted  Chollie.  "Well, 
heaven  knows  you  need  one,"  assented 
Dolhe.— Toledo  Blade. 


On  the  Level. — "Do  you  assimilate  your 
food,  aunty?" 

"No,  I  doesn't,  sah.  I  buys  it  open  an' 
honest,  sah." — Baltimore  American. 


Everybody  Ate  Royal  Hams. — "The  most 
successful  swindles,"  said  James  R.  Keene 
at  a  dinner,  "are  those  that  have  a  basis  of 
honesty.  It's  Hke  the  story  of  King  Edward's 
pigs. 

"At  Sandringham,  you  know.  King  Ed- 
ward raised  prize  swine,  prize  bullocks  and 
all  manner  of  fancy  live  stock.  Well,  there 
was  a  fashionable  west  end  butcher  who 
bought  all  the  king's  fat  swine  every  year 
at  a  simply  enormous  price,  and  a  reporter 
said  to  this  butcher  one  day: 

"'How  can  you  afford  to  pay  such  prices 
for  the  royal  swine?' 

"'Well,  you  see,'  said  the  butcher,  with  a 
wink  of  the  eye,  'the  king's  pigs  have  such 
a  lot  of  legs!'  " — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Would  Cause  Less  Trouble. — A  fond  mother 
in  Valparaiso,  hearing  that  an  earthquake 
was  coming,  sent  her  boys  to  a  friend  in  the 
country,  so  that  they  might  escape  it.  In  a 
few  days'  time  she  received  a  note  from  the 
friend,  saying: 

"Take  your  boys  away  and  send  along  the 
earthquake." — Judge. 
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Serious  Blunder. — Now[)oit  was  iirouseil 
last,  month  over  a  story  that  J.  Piorpont 
Morgan  told  at  a  luncheon  at  th(>  Fishing 
chil). 

"They  talk  of  the  high  cost  of  living," 
Mr.  Morgan  said,  "hut  it's  just  as  bad  abroad. 
You  all  know  what  Trouville  is  like  in  the 
season. 

"An  American  took  in  Trouville's  grande 

souiaine  last  year.     When  his  bill  was  sent 

up  he  paused  in  his  breakfast  and  studied  it 

"  with  a  sarcastic  smile.     Then  he  sent  for  the 

•  hotel  -clerk. 

"'See  here,'  he  said,  'you've  made  a  mi.s- 
take  in  this  bill.' 

"'Oh,  no,  monsieur,  Oh,  no!'  cried  the 
cierk. 

'"Yes  you  have,'  said  the  American,  and 
with  a  sneer  he  pointed  to  the  total.  'I've 
got  more  money  than  that,'  he  said." — St. 
Paid  Dispatch. 


Modem. — "Show  me  one  of  these  old  rob- 
ber castles  of  the  Rhine,"  commanded  the 
tourist. 

"Robber  castles?"  echoed  the  puzzled 
guide.  "Does  the  gentleman  mean  a  ga- 
rage? '" — Washington  Herald. 


Uerve. — Lady — "Why  do  you  give  me 
ih\^  bit  of  paper?  " 

Tramp — "  Madam,  I  do  not  like  to  criticize 
your  soup,  but  it  is  not  like  mother  used  to 
make.  Allow  me  to  give  you  her  recipe." — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Brothers-in-Law. — In  an  EngUsh  town  a 
:gentleman  and  a  coimtryman  approached 
a  cage  in  the  traveling  zoo  from  opposite 
directions.  This  cage  contained  a  very  fierce- 
looking  kangaroo.  The  countryman  gazed 
at  the  wild  animal  for  a  few  minutes  with 
mouth  and  eyes  both  open,  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  gentleman,  he  asked,  "  What  kind 
•of  animal  is  that?" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "that  is  a 
native  of  Australia." 

The  countrjTnan  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands  as  he  exclaimed  in  horror,  "  Well,  well ! 
my  sister  married  one  of  them ! " — Judge. 


A  Good  Business. — "  Ruggles,  you  ought  to 
go  into  the  business  of  raising  chickens  by 
hand.     It's  great." 

"  I  believe  I  would,  Ramage,  if  I  could  buy 
a  good  incubator  cheap." 

(With  eagerness)  "  I've  got  one,  old  chap, 
I'll  sell  you  for  a  third  of  what  it  cost  me." — 
•Chicago  Tribune. 


Friendliness. — "  What's  the  good  of  having 
friends  if  you  can't  ask  favors  of  them?" 

"That's  right.  But  I've  noticed  that  the 
man  who  has  the  most  friends  is  the  one  who 
asks  the  fewest  favors." — Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Common  Fate. — "It  is  a  terrible  thing," 
said  the  prisoner,  "  to  be  known  by  a  number 
instead  of  a  name,  and  to  feel  that  aU  my 
life  I  shall  be  an  object  of  suspicion  among 
the  police." 

"But  you  will  not  be  alone,  my  friend," 
replied  the  philanthropic  visitor;  "the  same 
thing  happens  to  people  who  own  automo- 
biles."— Washington  Star. 
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HALF  the  money  spent  for  Winter  Under- 
wear    would     be    saved — if    everybody 
bought  Lambsdown. 


Fleece  Lined  Underwear 


is  a  warm  and  luxurious  protection 
to  the  body.       Your   physician    will 
tell   you    that   its  heavy,  fleece-lininy 
wards  off    colds    and    promotes   good 
health. 


You  only  need  feel  and  examine  a  Lambs- 
doiun  garment  to  recognize  its  great  dura- 
bility— to  know  that  it  will  give  two  seasons ' 
service. 

MADE  FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS 

Lamhsdoivn   far    outvalues    its    low    price. 
At  your  dealer's,  in  separate  and  Union  garments, 
at  50c.,  75c.,  and  up. 

Write  for  Bodygard  Underwear  Book  No.  31 

Utica  Knitting  Company 

Makers  of  Bodygard  Underwear — including  Vi'llaslii*^ 
Twolayr,  and    iSpringtcx.       Bodygard  in  underwear  as- 
sures   perfect    satisfaction    and    greatest  value.         The 
Budygard  Shield  is  your  safeguard.     Look  for  it. 

(Jtlca.  N.  Y. 


Tha^Siveetest  Music 


.sent 
^.on 


Free  Trial 


Entirely  at  our  risk— you  can  try 
for  yourself  the  most  del ierhtful, 
most  entertainini*:  self-play ingr 
musical  instrument  in  the  world 
— right  in  your  own  home. 
The  famous 

flflra  Music  Box 

plays  any  number  of  different  selections— popular 
songs,  old-time  melodies,  hymns,  in  tones  that  are 
marvellously  sweet  and  mellow.  New  music  when- 
ever you  wish,  simply  by  putting:  on  different 
"records." 

Write  lor  Free  Trial  Offer 
and  catalos-'  describing-  and  illustrating  these  beau- 
tiful players,  explaining  our  easy  payment  plan  and 
telling  liow  you  can  try  one  free,  on  approval,  no 
deposit  ro(iuired— no  matter  where  vou  live. 
JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  CO.,  79  W.  35th  SI.,  New  York. 


LEMAIRE 

OPERA  GLASSES 


LEMAIRE 

Field  Glasses 


I 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Used    in  the   Army    and   Navy 


PERFECT  stropping  depends  absolutely  upon  a  stropper 
set  to  strop  at  THE  IDENTICAL  ANGLE  AT  WHICH  THE  BLADE 
WAS  HONED.  Perfect  results  CANNOT  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
THE  "GRIFFON"  AUTOMATIC  STROPPER  is  made  in  three  distinct 
models. 


MODEL  C  — For 
Gillette,  Clark, 
Luna. 


MODEL  A-For      MODEL  B— For 
Gem,  Jr.,  Ever-  Star,     Gem, 

Ready,   Keen  "  Griffon,"  etc. 

Kutter,  Enders,  etc. 

Simply  push  the  handle  to  and  fro;  no  matter  how  you 

use  it,  a  perfect  edge  results. 
PrirP   ^2  flO  Atyourdealer's— orsent,allchargesprepaid,upon 
I  nCC  iipit.VXf  receiptof  price  by  makers.  Mention  model  wanted. 


Send  us  three  of  yourdiscarded  blades 
(iny  make)  and  4  cents  in  Btamps  for 
postage-'Wewill  return  theblades  better 
thin  new.  provingthe  delightfully  keen 
edge  this  strop  will  put  on  old  blades. 


GRIFFON  CUTLERY  WORKS 
477  Broadway,  New  York. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Karpei) 

C>n.^aklvt «  c  d 
UpKoIslercd 

FMrnirure 


TBABE-MABS 


Highest  Quality  Furniture 
at  Moderate  Cost 


No.  1806— Karpen  Leather  Couch. 

Frame  work  of  soliil  mahogany  or  tiuarter- 

Buned  oak.    Luxuriously  upholstered. 

See  what  you  gret  when  you  buy  Karpen  Guaran- 
teed UphoUtered  Furniture — the  utmost  in  comfort, 
style,  beauty  and  service — ALL  at 
the  price  you  pay  for  commonplace 
furniture,  that  bears  neither  the 
maker's  name  nor  the  sfuaranty  that 
protects  you. 

InvestigateKarpen  Furniture.  Send 
for  the  Karpen  Free  Style  Book  AZ, 
which  completely  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  furnishing  any  room 
in  the  house  artistically  and 
economically.  See  the  origi- 
nal Karpen  designs,  so  suit- 
able for  American  homes; 
see  the  color  pictures  of  de- 
sirable woods  and  leathers; 
see  the  500  or  more  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of 
Karpen  pieces.  This  hand- 
some, copyrighted  book— as 
large  as  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  — is  the  most  com- 
plete and  dependable  guide 
ever  placed  before  home 
furniture  buyers.  It  Is  au- 
thentic.   Write  for  it  today. 

KARPEN— 


Jacobean  Arm  Chair,  for 
hall,  library  or  living 
room.  Solid  mahogany 
or  English  oak.  Covered 
in  antique  velour  or 
leather. 


the  Only  Trade -Marked,  Guarsoi- 
teed  Upholstered  Furniture 

Karpen    Furniture     is    trade- 
marked —  and  guaranteed.  If  any 
Karpen  piece  develops  a  defect 
in  material  or  workmanship,  Vfe 
will  ..romptly  replace  it  free.  We 
ar    the  only  manufacturers  who 
can  make  such  a  guaranty, 
be-ause  we  use  only  sea- 
soned woods — only  genuine 
Karpen   leather  (no  split 
stock)— only  steel  springs 
such  as  specified  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  —  only  curled 
hair  (no  excelsior  or  other 
cheap  substitute) — only 
master  workmen.     Karpen 
Furniture  is  searchingly  in- 
spected before  it  leaves  the 
factory. 


No.  64— Karpen  Revolv- 
ing Kocker,  for  library, 
living  room  orclub  room. 


Special   Introductory   Prices    soiidmahogany  base  and 
ii       T-1  n.    I      steel  wire  irame.     ii-ar* 

Write    for   the   tree    Style    pen  leather  covering. 
Book    AZ  ut  once  and  wo  will 

send  you  the  name  of  n  local  denier  whom  we  authorize  to 
give  you  a  speflal  introductory  price  on  Karpen  Guar- 
anteed Upholstered  Furniture.  Address  our  office  which 
is  most  convenient  to  you.  [67] 

S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 

Karpen  Bldg.,  CHICAGO;  Karpen  BIdg.,  NEW  YORK 
20  Sudbury  SUeet.  BOSTON 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge  of   the    whole    truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life   and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly  from   ordinary   everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


'Tlluslralrd) 

by  IVilliam   H.    Walling,   A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowlc'K'o  a  Younsr  Man  SliouM  H.ivr. 
Knowlo<li;o  a  Youne  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowlfds:o  a  Father  Should  Havp. 
Knowlrd::o  a  Father  Shonld  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledire  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowlodire  a  YoTniR  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledife  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daug^hter. 
Medical  KnowleilKc  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

AH  in  on«  TOlnme.     Illniitietcd.    ¥2.0n.  poatpnld 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"   niul  Tal)le  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila..  Pa. 


Unnecessary. — Pastok  (from  the  pulpit) 
— "The  collection  which  we  took  up  to-day 
is  for  the  savages  of  Africa.  The  trousers 
buttons  which  sonic  of  the  brethren  have 
dropt  into  the  plate  are  consequently  use- 
less."— Fliegendc  Blaelter. 


A  Slight  Difference. — "I  hear  your  three 
daughters  have  become  engaged  this  simi- 
mer." 

'■  Well,  not  precisely.  It  is  only  the  young- 
est, but  she  has  been  engaged  three  times." — 
Mcggcndorfcr  Blaetter. 


Catching. — Cannibal — "How  did  our  chief 
get  that  attack  of  hay  fever?" 

'NoTHER  Cannibal — "He  ate  a  grass 
widow." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Dead  Game. — Bricklayer  (to  mate,  who 
had  just  had  a  hodful  of  bricks  fall  on  his 
feet) — "  Dropt  'em  on  yer  toe !  That's  nothin'. 
Why,  I  seen  a  bloke  get  killed  stone  dead,  an' 
'e  never  made  such  a  bloomin'  fuss  as  you're 
doin'  ."—Tit-Bits. 


Some  Difference. — "I  don't  believe  any 
two  words  in  the  English  language  are 
sj^nonymous." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  "VMiat's  the  matter 
with  'raise'  and  'lift'?" 

"There's  a  big  difference.  I  'raise'  chick- 
ens and  have  a'neighbor  who  has  been  known 
to  'lift'  them." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Poor  Man. — "Poor  man,"  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  word,  usually  means  a  man  with- 
out money.  But  "Poor  Man!" — drawl  the 
term  out  sadly,  with  a  mournful  shake  of 
the  head,  and  it  may  well  be  applied  to  the 
hero  of  the  following: 

On  board  an  ocean  liner  were  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  accompanied  by  their  young 
hopeful,  aged  six,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  parents  were  very  sick,  while  little  Willie 
was  the  wellest  thing  on  board.  One  day 
the  parents  were  lying  in  their  steamer  chairs 
hoping  that  they  would  die,  and  little  Willie 
was  playing  about. 

Willie  did  something  of  which  his  mother 
did  not  approve,  so  she  said  to  her  husband, 
"John,  please  speak  to  AVillie."  The  hus- 
band, with  the  little  strength  left  in  his  wasted 
form,  looked  at  his  son  and  heir  feebly  and 
muttered:  "How  dy'  do,  Willie? "—r/ie 
Lyceumite. 


What  John  Ejiew.— The  teacher  of  one  of 
the  classes  in  a  school  in  the  suburbs  of  Cleve- 
land had  been  training  her  pupils  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  visit  from  the  school  commissioner. 
At  last  he  came,  and  the  classes  were  called 
out  to  show  their  attainments.  The  arith- 
metic class  was  the  first  call(>d,  and  in  order 
to  make  a  good  impression,  the  teacher  put 
the  first  question  to  Johnny  Smith,  the  star 
pupil. 

"Johnnj-,  if  coal  is  selling  at  $6  a  ton  and 
you  pay  the  coal  dealer  $24,  how  many  tons 
of  coal  will  he  bring  you?" 

"Three,"  was  the  prompt  r(>ply  from 
Johnny. 

The  teacher,  much  embarrassed,  said: 
"Why,  Johnny,  that  isn't  right." 

"Oh,  I  know  it  ain't,  but  they  do  it,  any- 
how."— Philadelphia  Record. 


Rprrecf  Shape  Shoes 
For  Men 


Wc 

own 

our 

and 

leather  used  exclusi\'ely  in 
Korrect  Shapes;    consequently,  we   know 
it  is  free  from  all  substances  that  are  detri- 
mental to  wear. 

It  is  the  continually  high  standard  of 
Quality  in  these  shoes  that  satisfies  our 
customers  and  gives  us  repeat  sales.  From 
our  many  different  styles,  you  can  select  a 
shoe  that  will  not  only  fit  and  wear,  but 
will  please  your  taste. 

Our  Guarantee 

If  the  "  Burrojaps"  upper  breaks  through 
before  the  first  sole  is  worn  through,  we  will 
replace  with  a  new  pair  FREE. 

If  your  dealer  hasfi't  tJitin,  send  us  his  name 
atid  we  ivill  mail  you  our  FREE  illusirated 
catalogue  in  colors^  front  which  you  can  order 
direct. 

BURT  &  PACKARD  CO.,  Makers 

64.  FIELD  ST.,  BROCKTON,  MASS 


FOUND- 


The  "Ideal  Reader"  ''^fece-to*'' 

"The  Good  of  Life  and 
Otiier  Little  Essays." 

This  "  Ideal  Reader  "  writes  to  the  author  (Professor 
W.  C.  Wilkinson; :  "  We  sent  for  a  copy  of  your  latest 
publication.  .  .  .  My  good  wife  is  still  in  tlie  grip  of 
the  fanaticism  that  refuses  to  allow  her  a  midday  meal. 
So  while  1  was  lunching  she  read  the  book.  It  proved 
to  be  a  great  promoter  of  Fletcherism— that  boasted 
sovereign  preventive  of  dyspepsia — and  withal  a  plear- 
ant  accompaniment  like  soft  music,  at  a  banquet,  from 
behind  the  palms.  That  book  is  a  veritable  literary 
kaleidoscope, with  thisgreatadvantage  over  the  toy,  that 
whereas,  they  say,  you  can  never  be  sure  of  seeing  a 
second  time  the  same  pleasing  combination  of  form  and 
color,  you  can  at  will  turn  to  any  page  of  the  book  and 
renew  the  pleasure  of  a  former  reading.  Some  of  our 
remarks  made  would  no  doubt  interest  you.  I  remem- 
ber at  the  close  of  one  chapter,  to  have  exclaimed, 
'splendid,'  and  my  good  wife  repeated  the  word  three 
times  !  And  what  had  we  been  together  looking  at  in  the 
kaleidoscope?  '  Canal  Norses  !  I'  Some  of  your  more 
serious  pieces  moved  us  profoundly.  .  .  .  We  finished 
the  book  this  noon  gave  the  kaleidoscope  the  last 
turn,  but  it  will  have  many  more." 

12ino,  cloth,  $I.2S  net ;  postpaid,  $1.38 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Marvels  Beyond 

f<  aS^'m  A^    By  Joseph  Grauet,  M.D.,  anthor  of  "The 
^'^'K^'-l'^^    Semi- losana  and  the  Semi- ResponiibU." 

Can  You  to-day  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  Occult  and 
the  demonstrated  facts  of  Science  f  This  question  is  liable 
to  "  stump"  the  best  of  us,  so  great  have  been  the  advances 
of  science  in  recent  years.  Dr.  Grasset  brings  you  face  to 
face  with  a  "disocculated  realm,"  presenting  phenomena 
that  formerly  were  looked  upon  as  occult,  but  which  are 
now  fully  exp'ained  and  accounted  for,  as  :  hypnotic  sleep, 
the  unconscious  will  of  movers  of  tables,  tlie  unconscious 
imagination  of  mediums,  and  the  unconscious  memory  of 
hypnotized  persons.  He  believes  that  many  phenomena 
still  regarded  as  occult  will  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
be  included  in  the  catalog  of  accepted  scientific  principles — 
including  mental  suggestion,  direct  intercourse  of  thought, 
teltfiathy,  premonitions,  etc.,  etc.  He  reviews  the  whole 
Occa// field,  from  Mesmer  to  Palladino.  Cloth  $1.75 net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY    New  York  aad  Loiid«B. 
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THE  LrrET^APvV  digest 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

October  14. — The  British  .steamer  Pcvm'l  rams 
tho  Fretieli  .steamer  Villc  dc  liochrfort,  aiul  2A 
of  the  latter's  crew  are  drowned. 

October  15. — The  French  railway  strike  is  broken, 
tlie   directors   agreeing   to   an    increase   in    the 
men's  wages. 
Ramon  Barros  Luco  is  elected  President  of  Chile. 

October  10. — The  French  dirigible  Clement- Bayard 
makes  a  trip  from  Compiegno,  near  Paris,  to 
London  in  six  lionr.s. 

October  17. — Enormous  damage  is  caused  by 
tornadoes  in  Cuba. 

October  19. — ^King  Manuel  of  Portugal  and  the 
Queen  Mother  arrive  in  llngland. 

Thirtv-seven  new  cases  of  cholera  and  seventeen 
deatlis  occur  in  Italy. 

Domestic 

■October  15. — E.  Dana  Durand,  Director  of  the 
Census,  gives  out  a  statement  charging  a  gross 
effort  to  pad  the  census  of  several  Western 
cities. 
United  States  Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver  dies  at  his 
home  in  Fort  Dodge,  la. 

■October  16. — Four  persons  are  killed  and  twenty- 
five  injured  in  a  trolley  accident  at  Boston. 

■October  17. — The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Med- 
ical Research,  New  York,  announces  at  the 
opening  of  its  new  hospital  a  further  gift  from 
Ut.  Rockefeller  of  $3,820,000. 

■October  18. — Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  dies  at  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Wellman,  who  left  Atlantic  City  on  Octo- 
ber 15  in  the  dirigible  America,  intending  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  abandons  his  dirigible 
ofT  Cape  Hatteras,  and  he  and  his  crew  are 
picked  up  by  the  liner  Trent. 

October  19. — The  Rhode  Island  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Providence  renominates  Governor 
Aram  J.  Pothier. 

Frederick  AV.  Mansfield,  temporarily  nominated 
by  the  Massachusetts  Democratic  Convention 
for  Governor,  withdraws,  and  Eugene  N.  Foss 
becomes  the  party's  nominee. 

October  20. — David  B.  Hill,  former  United  States 
Senator,  Governor  and  Democratic  leader  in 
New  York  State,  dies  at  his  home,  Wolfert's 
Roost,  near  Albany. 
Mayor  Gaynor  appoints  J.  C.  Cropsey  as  Police 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  following  the 
resignation  of  Commissioner  Baker. 

Recent  Census  Returns. 


Austin,  Tex 

Bloomington,  111.  .  . 

Brockton,  Mass 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Hamilton,  O 

Lewiston,  Me 

Lima,  O 

Lorain,  O 

Madison,  Wis 

Massachusetts    

Montgomery,  Ala.   .  . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Newark,  O 

Omaha,  Neb 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Portland,  Me 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Stamford,  Conn.  .  . 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Waco,  Tex 

West  Hoboken,  N.  J 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  . 
Zanesville,  O 


Population. 


1910. 


29,860 
25,768 
56,878 
25,401 
73,409 
37,826 
35,279 
26,247 
30,508 
28,883 
25,531 
3,306,416 
38,136 

110,364 
43,916 
25,404 

124,096 
32,121 
58,571 
25,774 
25,138 
23,259 
82,972 
26,425 
35,403 
25,748 
28,026 


1900. 


22,258 
23,286 
40,063 
19,167 
52,130 
31,531 
23,914 
23,761 
21,723 
16,028 
19,164 
2,805,346 
30,346 
80,865 
25,998 
18,157 
102,555 
17,699 
50,145 
20,321 
15,997 
26,001 
37,714 
20,086 
23,094 
20,976 
23,538 


Per 

cent. 
In- 
crease. 


34.2 
10.7 
42.0 
32.5 
40.8 
20.0 
47.5 
10.5 
40.4 
80.2 
33.2 
20.0 
25.7 
36.5 
68.9 
39.9 
21.0 
81.5 
16.8 
26.8 
57.1 
1.0 
120.0 
27.7 
53.3 
22.7 
19.1 


His  Rights. — It  was  a  little  Cleveland  boy, 
American-born,  who  rebelled  fiercely  when  hi.^ 
Italian  father  whipt  him  for  some  mis- 
demeanor. "But,  Tony,  your  father  has  a 
right  to  whip  you  when  you  are  naughty,'' 
said  his  teacher  in  an  effort  to  uphold  parental 
authority.  Tony's  big  eyes  flashed.  "I'm 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  he  declared. 
^'Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  let  any  foreigner 
lick  me?" — Harper's  Magazine. 


uses 


There  are  a  number  of  places  in 
that  new  home  you  are  planning 
where  tiles  can  be  used  to 
better  advantage  than  any  other 
material.  There  are  at  least  four 
places  where  tiles  are  essential: 
the  fireplace,  the  porch  floor,  the 
bathroom  floor  and  walls  and  the 


walls  and  floors  of  the  kitchen 
and  laundry. 

Wc  have  prepared  four  booklets  : 

Tiles  for  Fireplaces" 
"Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor" 
"Tile  for  the  Bathroom" 

Tiles  for  theKitchen  and  Laundry' ' 

which  we  send  free  to  home  builders. 
You  would  do  well  to  read  them 
before  perfecting  your  plans. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS,        1319  SEVENTH  AVE.,  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 


Deaf  Persons 

aftpr  trying  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

isthethingin  aids  to  hearing. 
No  cumbersome  wires  ;  no  biit- 
ter.v.  A  small  compact  instru- 
ment held  against  the  ear, 
not  inserted.  Reproduces  nat- 
ural voice  tones  very  effectively; 
no"l)uzzine."  iVIanufactured in 
oursurgicai  instrument  depart- 
ment. Our  TKIAIj  offer  and 
testimonials  will  interest  you. 

In  sending   today  fur   illustrated 
booklet  be  sure  to  specify  booklet 
"De:fnes8." 


Optician 


Manufacturer  of  Surgiral    Instruments   and  Electrical  Appliances, 
104  Kast  3Sd  Street,  Wew  York 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid     Substitutes 


TH£B^STLIGIfT\ 


Gives  500  candle  power.  Casts  no  shadow. 
1  Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
I  its  own  gas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
j  warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  grease. 
I  Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St..  Canton.  O. 


WRITE  FOR  GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK  CATALOG 


Lumber 

Plan  Book 

lOc 


aod 


Stronc  Door,  77c 


Millwork.fortlU  House   Build,  Remodel  or  Repair  a 
*698  House  at  SMALL    COST 

We  will  supply  you  with  high-grade,  guaranteed  Build- 
ing Material — the  best  made  in  America -at  an  enormous 
cash  saving. 

Doors,  77  Cents  and  up^ 
Windows,  67  Cents 
Corner  Blocks,  2  Cts. 
Porch  Columns,  $1.85  up^ 

5000  Building  Material  Bargains 

Including  Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Stairs   and 
Porches—  Flooring,  Finish  and  LUMBER 

Get  our  prices  on  everything  you  need  to  build  a  new 
house  or  modernize  an  old  one.  Free  Catalog  offers 
5000  Bargains— the  very  latest  designs  in  Mill  work, 
approved  by  best  architects.  Quality.  Satisfaction  and  Safe 
Delivery  Guaranteed  Anywhere. 

We  saved  our  customers  a  million  dollars  last 
year.    We  ship  everywhere  under  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  quality,  safe  delivery  and  satis 
faction.     Money  refunded  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  if  goods  are  not  as  represented. 
Write  for  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog. 
GORDON. VAN  TINE  COMPANY 
2046  Case  Street  Dayenport,  Iowa 


Flight 

of  Stairs, 

Complete 

nd  ready  to 

pat  together, 

$2393 

We  offer n  splendid 
'ariety  of  Stair  Ma- 
terial in  Oak  and  Yel- 
low Pine.    Ourdesigns 
admit    of  many    varia- 
ions.   Our  prices  save  you 
rom  $60  to  $125  on  a  com- 
plete flight  of  stairs.    See 
Catalog     for    latest     stair 
rie-ians. 

Estimates  FREE 
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AnlinusuallySound 
5J4%  Investment 


Consisting  of  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  one 
of  the  leading  permanent  industries  of  this 
country.  The  Company's  net  assets  are 
almost  fi»e  times  the  bond  issue.  The 
value  of  its  real  estate  and  plants  alone  is 
over  three  times  the  bond  issue.  Its 
net  earnings  are  nearly  nine  times  the 
maximum  annual  interest  charge.  The 
Company's  business  has  been  uniformly 
successful  and  the  management  is  in  strong 
and  experienced  hands.  The  stock- 
holders have  an  investment  in 
the  property  of  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  bonds. 
The  bonds  are  issued  in  our  usual  serial 
form  whereby  the  principal  is  reduced  by 
substantial  payments  every  year,  and  the 
margin  of  security  correspondingly  in- 
creases. We  strongly  recommend  these 
bonds  for  funds  requiring  absolute  safety  of 
principal  and  an  attractive  income  return. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  710  R 

Peabody; 
Honghlelmg  &Co. 

(Established  1865) 
181  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 


(^INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


A  recent  census  of  Literary  Digest  subscribers 
in  three  typical  cities  shoivs  32-8/10%  distribu- 
tion among  leading  manufacturers  and  highly 
rated  merchants. 


High-Grade  Bonds 

Yielding  About  5% 


If  you  wish  to  have  your  money 
earn  the  comparatively  high  rate  of 
interest  to  which  it  is  entitled  under 
conditions  existing  in  the  field  of 
conservative  investment,  you  can  do 
no  better  than  to  purchase  high-grade 
corporation  bonds. 

The  corporation  bonds  recom- 
mended by  us  are  not  only  safe  as  to 
principal  and  interest,  but  have  a 
good  market,  and  should  prove  to  be 
profitable  investments.  The  prop- 
erties are  managed  by  capable  and 
experienced  men,  and  the  earnings 
show  a  large  surplus  beyond  interest 
requirements. 

Write  for  oar   Bond  Circnlar   No.   454 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

43  Exchange  Place.  New  York 

Albany,  N.  Y.;  Boiton,  Mai>.;  Chicago,  III. 

McmfM!rH  New  York  Stock  Kxch;int;o 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  STOCK  MARKET 

In  the  third  week  of  October  rising 
prices  were  prevaihng  in  the  stock  market. 
Short  covering  in  part  accounted  for  this, 
but  not  for  all.  Large  interests  were  extend- 
ing their  support  and  commission  brokerage 
business  had  taken  the  place  of  the  stagnation' 
which  had  prevailed  for  many  weeks.  Altho 
news  in  general  was  not  favorable,  except  as 
to  crops,  it  was  distinctly  seen  that  improve- 
ment had  gone  on  from  day  to  day.  In  the 
mass  of  news  the  most  favorable  item  came 
from  the  steel  corporation,  which  reported 
that  orders  on  hand  were  less  by  379,000 
tons  on  September  30  than  on  August 
30,  this  decrease  amoimting  to  11  per  cent. 
The  orders  left  on  hand  were  in  fact  the 
smallest  since  the  reaction  of  1904,  when 
the  producing  capacity  was  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  what  it  is  to-day.  On  the  same  day 
was  printed  the  Government  October  esti- 
mate of  the  grain  crops,  showing  the  largest 
yield  of  corn  and  oats  on  record,  and  the 
yield  of  wheat  12,000,000  bushels  better  than 
the  trade  had  expected.  Discussing  these 
two  items  and  their  influence  on  the  market, 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

"Both  the  steel  statement  and  the  grain 
statement  represented  very  great  change 
in  the  situation  since  midsummer,  but  in 
opposite  directions.  In  July,  the  Steel 
Trust's  orders  on  hand  were  as  large  as  in 
the  middle  of  1909,  and  people  were  hope- 
ful that  an  increase  was  at  hand.  Since 
then,  the  orders  on  the  books  have  decreased 
35,  per  cent.  In  July,  the  grain  trade  fig- 
ured out  from  the  Government's  condition 
estimated  a  wheat  crop  of  625,000,000  bush- 
els: in  August,  with  the  drought  unbroken, 
it  estimated  2,890,000,000  bushels  for  the 
corn  yield.  Last  Monday's  figures  were 
translated  into  estimates  of  691,700,000  bush- 
els wheat  and  3,046,016,000  bushels  corn. 

"The  stock  market  might  either  have  de- 
clined because  of  disappointment  over  the 
steel  trade  position,  or  have  advanced  be- 
cause of  relief  at  the  crop  report,  or  have 
done  nothing  whatever.  It  chose  to  advance, 
with  Stock  Exchange  business  more  active 
than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  some- 
what fateful  closing  week  of  last  July.  Not 
only  did  all  the  favorite  stocks  of  speculators 
rise  2  to  3  points  over  Monday's  lowest, 
but  shares  of  the  Steel  Corporation  itself, 
the  subject  of  Monday's  unfavorable  news, 
went  up  no  less  than  4. 

"Such  a  response  suggested  several  ques- 
tions. One  was,  whether  the  market  of  the 
week  was  discounting  something  favorable 
ahead  of  it,  or  was  merely  making,  compen- 
sation for  previous  overdiscountin^.,  of  the 
unfavorable.  Another  was,  whether  the 
rise  in  prices  meant  that  the  market  does 
not  expect  a  Democratic  landslide  on  No- 
vember 8,  or  that  it  does  expect  it  and  will 
be  glad  to  see  it.  The  third  question  had 
to  do  with  the  money  market's  capacity,  in 
its  present  tenuous  position,  to  support  a 
Stock  Exchange  speculation  for  the  rise. 
This  last  question  would  be  apt  to  get  the 
earliest  answer." 

Coincident  with  the  rise  in  the  market, 
there  was  a  growing  belief  in  an  outcome 
of  the  elections  favorable  to  business  senti- 
ment. One  of  the  large  Wall-Street  houses 
said  the  recent  improvement  had  been  due 
to  the  fine  croj)  report,  and  also  to  "the  widc- 
s])reail  conviction  that  the  political  senti- 
ment of  this  State  is  shaping  itself  to  admin'- 
ister  a  crushing  rebuke  to  radicalism  and 
so-called   'new  nationalism'  at  the   coming 


election."  The  New  York  Herald  on  October 
16  printed  an  elaborate  forecast  of  the 
result  in  this  State  which  pointed  strongly 
to  the  election  of  Mr.  Dix  as  Governor. 

Moody's  Magazine  for  October,  discussing 
the  outlook,  declared  that  if  trade  reaction 
should  continue  at  the  present  pace  for 
another  four  or  five  months,  we  would  see 
no  serious  declines  in  the  stock  market  after 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  during  the  year 
1911  were  likely  to  see  a  steady  and  persistent 
recovery  in  all  security  prices.  The  writer 
believed  that  "we  have  during  the  past  year 
so  far  liquidated  our  liability  throughout  the 
country  as  to  feel  confident  that  the  year 
1911  will  almost  certainly  be  a  period  of 
recovery'  and  general  recuperation  in  business, 
lines."  This  might  come,  even  tho  political 
and  other  events  should  at  first  retard  it. 

THE  BOND  MARKET 

The  improvement  in  the  bond  market^ 
noted  here  a  month  ago,  has  continued 
well  into  October.  Late  in  September  more 
signs  of  improvement  had  been  seen  thaa 
for  many  weeks.  While  the  actual  increase 
in  the  number  of  real  investment  buyers  had 
not  been  remarkable.  The  Financial  World 
found  that  dealers  "had  received  so  many 
evidences  of  renew-ed  interest  on  the  part  of 
old  customers  that  they  had  begun  to  stock 
up  with  bonds,  satisfied  that  there  was  to- 
be  a  large  demand."  Syndicates  which  last 
winter  went  into  undertakings  that  proved 
for  a  time  improfitable,  were  "just  beginning 
to  see  daylight"; — in  fact,  many  of  them 
"cleaned  up  most  of  their  holdings  and 
some  were  entirely  sold  out."  While  they 
made  little  or  nothing  by  way  of  profit,  "  they 
considered  it  lucky  that  they  did  not  meet 
with  losses."  The  bonds  were  disposed  of  to- 
insurance  companies,  other  large  investors, 
and  bond  houses. 

In  the  first  week  of  October  the  same  paper 
noted  as  the  chief  feature  of  the  bond  market 
continued  firmness.  The  trend  of  inquiries 
from  investors  was  distinctly  "away  from 
short-termed  notes  toward  long-termed,  high- 
grade  bonds."  This  was  accepted  as  con- 
vincing proof  of  an  improvement  in  investing: 
conditions,  since  previously  buyers  had  put 
their  money  only  into  such  securities  "as- 
gave  a  high  yield  and  matured  next  year." 
"The  writer  said  further: 

"  Most  bond  dealers  state  that  the  inquiry 
from  investors  is  being  followed  up  by  more 
sales  than  were  to  be  noted  a  month  ago. 
Then  inquiries  would  come  in,  but  the  dealer 
would  hear  no  more  from  his  customer.  Now 
inquiries  usually  mean  orders.  There  are 
no  indications  of  a  rush  of  buyers,  and  this  is 
regarded  as  a  good  sign.  A  steady  but  sure 
absorption  of  the  existing  issues  is  far  pref- 
erable, the  bond  men  say,  to  a  quick  plunge 
and  reckless  buying  which  might  be  followed 
by  a  slump.  A  few  other  houses  state  that 
the  actual  business  with  them  is  still  far 
from  satisfactory  and  they  fear  a  cessation 
of  the  buying  when  the  political  campaiga 
becomes  warmed  up  and  the  politicians  and 
candidates  begin  to  discuss  the  corporations, 
watered  capital, 'the  interests,' ana  the  like. 
None  of  this  fear  has  yet  developed,  how- 
ever, and  the  majority  of  opinion  is  that 
the  stock-in-trade  of  the  several  political 
parties  is  so  well  known  that  no  one  will  be 
frightened  by  it  when  the  fireworks  are- 
actually  touched  off. 

"  Institutional  bujang  continues  in  fair  vol- 
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lime,  but  it  is  lessening,  if  anything,  while 
investment-buying  from  individuals  is  in- 
creasing." 

Still  later  conditions  remained  good.  On 
October  15,  when  the  stock  market  was 
showing  a  marked  tendency  upward,  and 
thus  had  become  a  counter-attraction,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  noted  that  the  bond 
market  held  its  own.  While  the  movement 
of  bonds  from  the  hands  of  underwriting 
bankers  to  dealers  had  somewhat  abated, 
dealers  reported  that  their  recently  acquired 
supplies  were  still  moving  freely.  Continuing, 
the  writer  said: 

"There  is  theoretically  a  point,  no  doubt, 
at  which  a  bull  movement  in  stocks  would 
react  unfavorably  upon  the  bond  market, 
partly  by  reason  of  competitive  inducements 
and  partly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  takes 
a  lot  of  money  to  finance  a  bull  campaign 
in  stocks,  but  that  point  apparently  has  not 
been  reached." 

ELECTIONS    AND  THE   STOCK    MARKET 

In  a  discussion  of  predictions  of  a  bull 
market  current  in  September,  John  Moody, 
in  the  magazine  which  bears  his  name,  dis- 
cusses the  influence  of  the  results  of  political 
campaigns  on  the  course  of  the  stock  market. 
He  beUeves  that  a  political  party  and  its 
success  or  failure  do  not  in  themselves  gen- 
erally prove  to  be  forcible  enough  factors 
"to  covmteract  other  and  more  fundamental 
influences."  Looking  back  twenty  years,  he 
finds  that  many  changes  which  partizans 
have  attributed  to  political  changes  have 
been  caused  by  other  influences  which  were 
more  dominant. 

He  cites  the  landslide  of  1890,  which  was 
more  sweeping  than  any  which  can  be  ex- 
pected this  year.  The  market  declined  im- 
mediately after  the  election  of  1890,  but 
the  records  clearly  enough  show  that  this 
decline  "was  caused  by  other  than  political 
influences."  England's  financial  condition 
at  that  time  was  in  an  extraordinary  condit- 
ion, the  suspension  of  the  great  house  of 
Baring  taking  place  on  November  15. 

This,  and  not  the  election,  was  "the  real 
factor  which  brought  about  the  enormous 
liquidation  in  both  this  market  and  the 
Enghsh  at  that  time,"  and  it  would  have 
occurred  regardless  of  the  American  election, 
the  economic  condition  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  England  having  been  for  a  long 
period  "of  the  unsoundest."  He  cites  fur- 
ther, as  evidence  of  the  lack  of  relation  be- 
tween the  political  landslide  and  the  Baring 
panic,  the  fact  that  the  stock  market  through- 
out 1891  and  1892  was  attended  by  advances 
which  were  firmly  held  until  near  the  close 
of  1892.  During  that  period  there  was  a 
strong  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  belief  was  growing 
that  the  Harrison  administration  would  be 
followed  by  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
president.  But  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads 
expanded  steadily  and  the  figures  for  trade 
and  banking  indicated  a  state  of  general 
prosperity. 

In  fact,  a  period  of  inflation  had  ensued 
and  economic  conditions  in  general  were 
imsound,  owing  largely  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Laws,  end- 
ing in  "what  was  probably  the  most  violent 
panic  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  this 
country."  It  has  often  been  held,  and  Mr. 
Taft  has  made  the  statement,  that  this  panic 
of  1S93  was  brought  about  by  changes  in  the 
tariff,  which  reduced  the  tariff  to  something 
like  a  revenue  basis.  While  the  panic  occurred 
in  the  early  part  of  1893,  the  new  tariff  bill 


Four  Essential  Points 
of  a  Good  Bond 

The  only  kind  of  a  bond  in  which  you  should  invest  your  money  must 
be  a  bond  that  is  perfectly  safe,  is  marketable,  returns  a  commensurate  interest 
yield  and  is  likely  to  appreciate  in  intrmsic  value. 

We  now  have  and  are  offering  for  sale  a  bond  which  combines  all  of 
these  essential  points  and  to  an  unusual  degree.  This  bond,  the  par  value 
of  which  is  $1,000,  pays  5%,  but  at  the  present  low  market  price  yields 
an  income  of  about  5h%.  This  is  an  unusually  high  rate  in  connection  with 
a  bond  so  well  secured.     The  name  of  this  issue  is 

California  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Unifying  and  Refunding  Mortgage  5's. 

Due  1937.     Denomination  $1,000.     Interest  semi-annual.     Coupon  or  registered. 

Security :  Direct  lien  on  the  property  of  a  large       Equity :  Nearly  double  total  debt  whether  judged 


Public  Service  Corporation  serving  a  territory  of 
32,000  square  miles  including  more  than  100 
cities  and  towns.  Earnings  are  large  and  increas- 
ing at  an  average  annual  rate  of  $1,500,000. 
$3,000,000  from  surplus  earnings  expended  for 
improvements  and  extensions  in  last  six  years. 


by   appraised  cash  replacement  value  or  market 
prices  of  junior  securities. 
Marketability  :  Issue  has  had  wide  distribution 
to  investors.       Listed  on  New^  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Commands  ready  loan  and  sale  market. 

Yield :  A  safe  5%  bond  of  good  market  at  a 
price  to  yield  around  3|%  is  unusual  and  affords 


a  superior  mvestment  opportunity. 

Prices  and  complete  description  on  application.     Ask  for  Descriptive 
Circular  D-5 1  ;  also  latest  Price  List  of  many  other  Safe  Bonds, 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bsuikers   and   Dealers   in   Government,    Municipal,    Railroad   and    Public   Utility   Bond* 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 


CHICAGO 
152  Monroe  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Why  we  send  our  Daus  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  on  10  days'  trial.     FIRST— 
It  proves  OUR  confidence  in  the  machine, 
SECOND— By  personal  use.  YOUcau  tell, 
before  buying,  whether  it  meets  your 
requirements.  Each  machine  contains 
16  feet  of  surface  which  can  be  used 
over  and  over  a^'ain.      100  copies 
from  penwritten  and  50  copies  from 
typewritten    original.        Complete 
Duplicator,  rap  size         .     .     (bC 
Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co. ,  Daus  Bldg. ,  111  John  St.  ,N.T.  •P*' 


1 898  -  1  9IO 


JohnMuirS(b. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 


MEMBERS 
NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


SEND  FOR  "  ODD  LOT  CIRCULAR' 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Safest  investments  A.07     (m    fiC^         Write  for 

known.    Yielding  from        H  /O    *"    W  /O         Circular. 

ULEN,  SUTHERLIN  &  CO. 

BANKERS  CHICAGO 


First    Mortgage 

6%  Bonds 

Total  bonds  authorized  and  outstand- 
ing, $580,000,  on  Railroad,  real  estate 
and  industrial  property,  valued  at 
113,000,000.  _  Present  earnings  eight 
times  bond  interest. 


Preferred,  camnlatiTe,  participatingr  stock|to 
net  7.2  fo  to  7. 8  /^  fully  participating  in  ex- 
cess earnings  after  common  has  received  6% 

Particulars  on  request. 

Fidelity  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

2  West  33d  St.    (at  Fifth  Ave.)     Dept.  A 

NEW  YORK 
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Safe— Secure— 6% 

First 
Mortgage  Bonds 

28  Years  Without 
a    Dollar   of  Loss 


For  28  years  investors  everywhere 
have  been  buying  from  us  6%  First 
Mortgage  Securities  based  on  im- 
proved, income-producing  real  estate 
in  the  heart  of  Chicago. 

And  during  all  that  time  no  investor 
has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or 
interest,  or  had  a  day's  worry  over 
the  payment  of  either. 

We  have  served,  in  some  in- 
stances, three  generations  of  the  same 
family. 

The  mortgages  securing  these  bonds  are 
first  liens  on  selected  properties,  and  the 
margin  of  security  is  in  no  case  less  than 
one  hundred  per  cent.  And  the  property 
must  be  producing  an  annual  income  several 
times  the  amount  of  the  interest,  taxes  and 
other  fixed  charges. 

The  bonds  are  the  direct  personal  obliga- 
tion of  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  the 
property  itself  backs  them  up.  No  holding 
company  or  trustee  intervenes  between  you 
and  your  security. 

The  issues  are  all  serial  in  form.  A  por- 
tion of  the  principal  is  paid  each  year,  con- 
tinually reducing  the  obligation,  but  releas- 
ing none  of  the  security.  The  titles  to  the 
securities  are  guaranteed  by  a  policy  of  title 
insurance  issued  by  a  Chicago  Title  and 
Trust  Company. 

If  you  have  funds  to  invest  and  desire  the 
maximum  interest  return  coupled  with  entire 
freedom  from  wo'  or  uncertainty,  write  us 
today. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  forward,  without 
obligation  on  your  part,  full  particulars  of 
these  bonds,  the  security  back  of  them,  and 
the  Straus  Service  whereby  we  look  after  all 
details  free  of  charge  during  the  life  of  the 
investment. 

Submit  these  facts  to  the  most  thorough  in- 
vestigation, the  most  searching  tests.  In 
just  that  way  has  our  great  army  of  customers 
been  made. 

Write  us  to-day. 


S.  W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Mortgage  and  Bond  Bankers 


ESTABLISHED  1882 
1 52    Straus    Building,    Chicago 
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was  not  passed  until  July,  1894,  and  did  not 
go  into  operation  until  August  27  of  that 
year,  after  which  "there  was  no  real  tlccline  in 
the  stock  market  for  a  very  long  time."  Mr. 
Moody  believes  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  this 
panic  "would  have  occurred,  even  if  the 
Republicans  had  stayed  in  power  and  no 
change  in  the  tariff  had  been  brought  about 
at  all."  The  entire  history  of  that  period 
shows  that  the  cause  of  the  panic  was  infla- 
tion and  the  weakening  of  Government 
credit  "through  the  imminent  danger  of 
free-silver  legislation."  After  the  tariff  went 
into  effect,  there  not  only  failed  to  be  a  real 
decUne,  but  wathin  four  months  "a  sharp 
rise  occurred,"  which  continued  nearly  a 
year.  When  declines  once  more  set  in,  two 
years  after  the  law  took  effect, — that  is, 
in  the  summer  of  1896, — they  are  to  be  direct- 
ly attributed  "to  free-silver  agitation 
and  the  imminent  danger  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  Bryan  on  practically  a  free-silver 
platform." 

Looking  forward  to  the  likelihood  of  fur- 
ther tariff  legislation  during  the  coming  year, 
Mr.  Moody  believes  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
assume  "that  even  a  quite  radical  change 
in  the  present  tariff  law  ■will  bring  on  an 
industrial  depression,  or  make  more  intense 
the  present  trade  reaction."  No  such  politi- 
cal unsettlement  as  a  change  in  the  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
legislation  likely  to  follow,  can  have  any 
effect  on  security  values  sufficient  to  counter- 
act "the  fundamental  trade  influences  now 
at  work." 

In  Europe,  however,  the  present  political 
uncertainty  has  exerted  a  potent  influence 
and  this  has  retarded  investment  both  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  While  sales  of  bonds  have 
been  effected  abroad,  much  disappointment 
has  been  encountered.  A  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  writing  from 
Berlin,  says: 

"The  uncertainties  of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  your  country  are  looked  upon  with 
no  little  concern.  However  your  Congres- 
sional elections  may  go  next  month,  nobody 
here  can  pretend  to  guess  what  their  ultimate 
financial  meaning  will  be.  The  German 
market  will  naturally  have  to  depend,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  upon  Wall  Street  for  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  elections  and  for  any 
new  financial  forecast  which  they  may  ne- 
cessitate. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Roosevelt's  success  at  Saratoga  last  week 
was  interpreted  here  as  another  ground  for 
reserve  in  respect  to  American  securities, 
since  it  was  beUeved  to  be  a  move  in  his 
game  for  the  Presidency  two  years  hence. 

"  In  view  of  the  numerous  uncertainties  of 
the  political  and  business  situation,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  Germans  will  take  any 
very  active  interest  in  American  things  this 
year." 

A  LOW  RECORD  FOR  BRITISH  CONSOLS 

British  Consols  within  a  few  weeks  have 
sold  at  80,  which  is  the  lowest  quotation 
for  them  in  more  than  seventy  years.  Much 
comment  has  been  awakened  by  this  circum- 
stance. More  attention  in  fact  has  been 
drawn  to  it  than  to  the  decline  in  high- 
grade  securities  in  general  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  prom- 
inence of  consols  and  to  the  attempts  made 
to  check  their  decline,  but  to  the  extent  of 
the  decline  itself.  Ten  years  ago  consols 
were  selling  at  £99  5s.  8d.  when  they  yieklcd 
investors  only  £2  lis.  6d.  per  annum.  As 
they  are  now  selling  at  about  80,  they  yield 
£;^  2s.  Gd.     Meanwhile,  British   railroad  and 


investment  securities  have  been  yielding  be- 
tween 4  and  5  per  cent,  which  in  large  part 
must  explain  the  decline. 

A  writer  in  Moody's  Magazine,  Dr.  Arthur 
Selwyn-Brown,  discusses  the  causes  of  thi.s 
decline  in  a  special  article.  Outstanding  con- 
sols at  the  present  time  amount  to  £608,- 
162,000,  of  which  £573,739,142  are  of  the 
class  known  as  2^  per  cents.  They  do  not 
com2)rize  the  total  existing  debt  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  which  is  set  down  as  more 
than  £750,000,000,  of  which  about  £52,000,- 
000  are  liabilities  of  a  current  nature.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  table  of  the  average  price  and 
yield  of  consols  at  different  periods  since 
1840: 


Year 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1884 
1890 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Average  Yield  at 

Price  of  Average 

the  Year.  Price. 

L.    S.  D. 

90  1  3.    6.  6 

98  4  3.    0.  10 
96  I  3.    2.  2 
90  i  3.    6.  4 
94  3.    3.  10 
89  i  3.    7.  1 

92  i  3.    4.  10 

93  i  3.    4.  0 
101  2.  19.  5 

96  *  2.  17.  1 

106*  2.  11.  10 

110  i  2.    9.8 

112  13/32  2.    8.  II 

110  15/16  2.    9.7 

106  i  2.  11.  6 

99  i  2.  15.  2 

94  i  2.  18.  4 
88  5/16  2.  16.  7 
84  i  2.  19.  5 
86  1/16  2.  18.  1 
84  i  2.  19.  5 
81  3.    0.0 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  highest 
price  ever  obtained  for  consols  was  in  1890. 
when  they  advanced  to  114.  This  rise  Mr. 
Selwyn-Brown  attributes  to  "scarcity  of 
stock,  the  operation  of  sinking  funds,  ami 
the  demand  for  the  investment  of  savings- 
bank  funds."  Writers  who  have  discust  the 
causes  of  the  recent  decline  differ.  Some 
have  said  it  was  principally  due  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  acting  freely,  but  the 
writer  believes  this  law  does  not  fully  account 
for  many  fluctuations  that  have  taken  place. 
Others  have  explained  that  the  decline  was 
due  to  the  increasing  gold  supply,  and  still 
others  have  advanced  political  reasons,  the 
new  principle  of  taxation,  and  the  state  of 
foreign  trade.  Mr.  Selwyn-Brown  believes 
the  true  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
consols  "  are  simply  sinking  under  their  own 
weight."     He  says  further: 

"Looking  at  the  table  giving  the  average 
price  of  consols  since  1840,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  between  1840  and  1881  they 
yielded  a  little  over  3  per  cent.  On  April  5, 
1889,  the  yield  was  reduced  from  3  per  cent, 
to  2 1  per  cent,  and  on  April  5,  1903,  it  was 
reduced  from  2|  to  2iV  per  cent.,  at  which  it 
now  remains.  Consequently,  in  order  to  give 
the  same  yield  to  investors  as  they  ditl  in 
the  period  1840-1881,  they  will  have  to  sell 
down  to  about  77.  That  is  apparently  what 
they  are  doing.  The  price  is  getting  down 
to  its  proper  figure  after  being  put  up  to  an 
extraordinary  figure  by  accidental  means. 
The  great  prestige  the  stock  enjoys  has  caused 
the  decline  to  be  slow.  But  the  high  returns 
of  other  securities  have  caused  investors  to 
do  a  little  figuring  and  they  have  found 
that  the  differences  in  yields  between  con- 
sols and  other  investments  of  a  safe  nature 
are  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  exchanges 
being  made.  This  has  led  to  the  selling  of 
consols  and  the  reinvestment  of  the  proceeds 
in  other  securities." 

THE  TRADE  OUTLOOK 

During  the  month  of  October  improve- 
ment here  and  there  in  trade  has  been  noted 
by    Braihtrect's.     Early   in    September    this 
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iinprovemont  was  first  observed,  but  it  was 
not  suflicicnt.  to  iin[)ly  ciilai-jjciiu-ul  in  tiic 
general  demand,  liuying  in  general  was 
cautious,  showing  little  disposition  to  antici- 
pate distant  n'cpiirenients.  While  good  crop 
reports  had  helped  sentiment,  j)()litical  dis- 
cussion tended  to  repress  demand,  ('ol- 
lections  were  classed  as  "from  fair  to  good." 
In  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  same  author- 
ity described  trade  as  "irregular  and  still 
lacking  snap."  The  better  tone  discovered 
the  week  before  in  some  quarters  had  shown 
a  tendency  toward  wider  dissemination  of 
activity.  The  causes  cited  for  this  were  the 
official  crop  reports  recording  bumper  yields 
of  corn  and  oats,  and  the  advent  of  settled 
weather  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  The 
better  tone  in  securities  had  further  helped 
matters.  Collections  on  the  whole  showed 
improvement.  In  the  West  they  were  classed 
as  about  fair.  Improvement  was  most  man- 
ifest in  the  South  where  the  moving  of  cotton 
had  released  much  money.  In  iron  and  steel 
there  was  a  better  sentiment,  but  business 
on  the  whole  had  not  greatly  enlarged.  The 
leather  trade  looked  for  increasing  business. 
altho  Eastern  manufacturers  reported  only 
75  per  cent,  of  normal  orders  on  hand,  antl 
their  machinerj'-  was  not  actively  employetl. 
Bank  clearings  showed  declines.  They  ag- 
gregated for  the  week  ending  October  13 
$2,619,590,000,  which  was  a  decrease  of  19.1 
per  cent,  from  the  previous  week  and  of  23.3 
per  cent,  from  the  corresponding  week  of 
1909.  Outside  of  New  York  the  loss  was 
9.8  per  cent,  from  last  week  and  4.6  per  cent, 
from  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The 
decrease  in  New  York  from  last  year  was 
34.3  per  cent. 

INCOME  BONDS  AND  OTHERS 

A  southern  railroad  having  failed  to  pay 
the  interest  on  its  income  bonds,  holders  of 
those  bonds  brought  suit  to  compel  payment, 
the  case  being  still  in  court.  This  item 
furnishes  a  text  for  an  article  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  on  bonds  of  this  class.  In- 
vestors have  not  commonly  understood  well 
the  risk  involved  in  an  income  bond.  As 
the  name  implies  the  payment  of  interest  on 
such  bonds  is  contingent  upon  earnings. 
Originally  they  were  issued  under  railroad 
reorganizations  by  financiers  who  did  not 
wish  to  increase  the  fixt  charges  of  the  road 
and  yet  desired  to  give  a  bond  to  the  old 
security-holders.  In  reality  income  bonds  are 
not  bonds,  inasmuch  as  the  payment  of 
interest  does  not  become  a  fixt  charge,  being 
paid  only  when  earned.  Moreover,  holders, 
when  the  interest  is  not  paid,  do  not  have 
the  power  of  foreclosing  and  so  tying  up  the 
road.  This  bond  is  not  really  a  claim  on 
anything  and  practically  has  no  security 
behind  it.  The  holder  is  merely  a  partner 
in  the  enterprise  like  a  stockholder,  sharing 
the  profits  or  standing  the  losses. 

Bonds  of  this  class  in  late  years  have  been 
going  out  of  fashion,  largely  because  the 
public  has  become  educated  in  knowledge 
of  what  good  bonds  are.  Moreover,  there 
has  been  much  controversy  and  even  litiga- 
tion over  failures  to  pay  interest  on  income 
bonds.  In  reality  this  bond  is  little  more  than 
a  certificate  of  stock,  the  interest  as  well  as 
dividend  being  declared  by  the  board  of 
directors.  The  question  has  constantly 
arisen  with  holders  of  income  bonds  as  to 
whether  the  interest  had  or  had  not  been 
earned.  They  had  no  means  of  knowing 
this,   except  such  word  as  they  might  get 
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\X7^K  invite  the   attention    of   conservative  investors   to    two    especially    attractive 
issues  of  First  Mort^ace    Bonds,    secured  by  two    Klectric  Railway  Systems, 
the  successful  operation  of  each  of  which  has  been  fully  demonstrated  :  — 

$350,000 

West  Penn  Traction  Company 

First  Mortgage  5/(>  Gold  Bonds 

DatedJune  1,  1910.  Due  June  1,  1960.  Denominations  $1000  and  $500. 

Principal  registerable. 

This  company  operates  over  157  miles  of  traction  property,  and  has  the  exclusive  lighting 
and  power  business  in  fifty  Municipalities  in  the  Connellsville  (!ok.e  Reg'ion,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

The  gross  earnings  for  the  year  1909  were  at  the  rate  of  $ 
which  compares  favorably   with  the  gross    earnings    of    all     the 

which  were  about  ^10,500  per  mile  for  the  same  year. 


,428  per  mile  of  track  operated, 
steam    railroads  in   the    United 


States 


$2,000,000 

Western     New  York  and     Pennsylvania 
First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  5% 


Dated  December  1,  1906. 


Denomination  $1000 
Callable  at  105  and  prior  to  January  1,  1912 
Thereafter  at  110  and  interest. 


Traction     Company 
Gold  Bonds 

Due  January  1,  1957. 


These  bonds,  issued  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners,  are  a  first  mortgage  (subject  to  only  #300,000  divisional  liens)  on  about  98 
miles  of  electric  traction  property,  connecting  Bolivar,  Olean  and  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  and 
Bradford,  Pa. 

The  bonded  debt  is  less  than  $24,000  per  mile.  Approximately  $1,000,000  over  and 
above  the  proceeds  of  this  issue  has  been  invested  in  this  property  by  the  stockholders,  affording 
a  wide  margin  of  equity  to  the  bond  holders. 

Further  details  on  the  above  offerings  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  We  shall  be 
pleased  also  to  mail  our  general  circular,  describing  other  issues  of  Municipal  and  Public  Service 
Securities,  also  our  recent  publications,  "The  $100  Bond"  and  "Quick  Assets  for  Business 
Firms."     Address  Department  F, 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 


CHICAGO 

First  National  Bank  BIdg, 


Bank  for  Savings  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  BOSTON 

NEW    YORK  PHILADELPHIA  Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

37WallStreet  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.  ISCongress  St. 


Arc  You 
The  Average 
Investor? 

Are  you  one  of  this  vast  majority  ?  If  so, 
you  are  the  very  one  we  are  aiming  to  reach. 
Step  out  and  away  from  this  throng  and 
make  an  advance  in  the  direction  that  leads 
to  a  closer  study  of  all  investment  oppor- 
tunities. The  further  your  investigation  is 
carried  the  surer  we  are  that  you  will  under- 
stand and  realize  the  unusual  value  of  our 

First  Mortgage   Farm  Loans 

Au  investment  of  proven  character  —  safe, 
dependable,  and    earning  a  liberal  interest. 

H'r/Vc  ioday  for  our  booklet 

\fmNEAP0LIs7RUST  (OMPANY- 

lOS    Fifth    Street    Sonth, 

Est.  1888       Minneapolis,  Minnesota.      Est.  1888 


Both  Security 
and  Profit 


are  absolutely  assured  when  you 
invest  Idle  money  or  your  sav- 
ings with  us.  We  pay  5% — 
Have  done  so  for  15  years. 
Dividend  checks  are  mailed 
every  six  months.  Your  money 
isn't  tied  up.  Every  cent  you 
leave  in  our  hands  is  payable  on 
demand  without  loss  of  divi- 
dends. 

Write  today  for  booklet 
giving  full  information. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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*^  My  Books 
Help  Men 
to  Earn  More — 


By  GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

Fortmrhj  Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Public  Speaking  in  Yale  Divinity  School. 

How  to  Argue  and  Win  Sr'practS  Zl 

gestions  for  training  the  mind  to  accuracy  of  thought  and  in  the 
power  of  clear,  effective  statements.  Cloth,  $1.25,  net;  post- 
paid, $1.40. 

How  to  Develop  Self-Confidence  in 

Speecb  and  Manner.  {Published  Oct.  20.)  Contains  a 
scheme  or  outline  for  actual  work  in  self -culture  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  qualities  that  make  for  greater  power  and  influence. 
Cloth,  $1.25,  net;  post-paid,  $1.40. 

HowtoDevelop  Power  andPersonality 

in  Speaking.  "Thoroughly  practical  and  useful,"  says  The 
Philadelphia  Item.    $1.25,  net;  post-paid,  $1.40. 

How  to  Speak  in  Public  Sy'^'AdSS^ZI 

practical  instruction  in  the  technic  of  speaking,"  says  Senator 
Beveridge.     Cloth,  $1.25,  net;  post-paid,  $1.40. 

Tv,..«^^^n^^,,f  Ififc  ^nd  Hoiv  to  Hold  an  Audience. 

*1  U.11101  \3  U.»  nJl  ta  The  favorite  numbers  of  favorite  authors 
and  entertainers.     Cloth,  $1.00,  net;  post-paid,  $1.10. 
At  All  Bookstores,  or  tlie  Publishers 
MOMT  York   FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY      London 


MEW  REVISED  EDITIOH 


Dominion  and  Powor 

Bf  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 

Author  of  "The  Will  to  Be  Well,"  "  The  Measure  of 
a  Man,"  etc. 

THIS  is  a  new  edition  of  one  of  Charles  Brodie 
Patterson's  most  popular  books.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  contains  some  five  or  six 
new  chapters,  dealing  with  Mental  and  Physical 
Health,  Psychic  Development,  The  Right  Use  of 
the  Breath,  Self-Control,  etc.  It  is  filled  with 
uplifting  and  helpful  suggestions,  and  must,  of 
necessity,  prove  a  benefit  to  thoughtful  readers. 
"  Dominion  and  Power"  has  had  a  large  sale  in 
this  country,  has  already  passed  through  several 
editions  in  England,  and  has  recently  been  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  in  which  language  three  editions 
have  been  called  for  in  a  little  over  a  year. 

The  author  is  buoyantly  optimistic  throughout, 
and  helpful  to  courageous  and  wholesome  living. 
It  is  a  good  book  for  those  who  feel  the  need  of 
fuller  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  mankind. 
12ino.   Cloth.    Price,  $1.20  nef;  po»tpaid,  $1.30 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street  -         -  New  York 


Don't  Grumble 

About 

City 


Read  what  Des  Moines 
and  77  other  American 
cities  are  doing  on  the 
Commission  Plan  of 
City  Government. 


Mis-Rule, 
Bossism  and 
Ward  Politics 

JUST  READY  "The  Dethronement  of  the 
City  Bo»$,"or  "The  Commiision  Pian,"by  Jolin 
J.  Hamilton.  S;1.20  net;  ;?1.30  by  mail. 
Highly  endorsed  by  many  Mayors,  including 
the  Mayor  of  Des  Moines,   Iowa. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23rd  Street  New  York 


Bon.  Joneph  S.  Choatf  :  "  I  have  always  found  it  the  most  complete  ami  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  published." 
Oeueral  Stewart  X,.  Woodford  :  "  Usefui  and  valuable.    It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help." 

THE     CYCLOPEDIA    OF    PRACTICAL    QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with  Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance.     Proverbs 
from  the  French,  German,  etc.,  and  other  modem  foreign  languages,  each  followed  by  its  I'-ng- 
lish  translation.     Also  a  full   list  of   Latin   law  terms  and  their  translations.     By  J.  K.  Hoyt. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt  :  "  The  work,  always  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to  me  to  be 
incapable  of  further  improvement." 

Cover  Design  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.    8vo,   1205  pp.    Prices;    Buckram,  $6.00 ;  Law 
Sheep,  $8.00  ;  Half  norocco,  $10.00;  Pull  riorocco,  $12.00. 
I=fUr>JK.     <&:    VA//\GINMLLS     C:OyVlF»M  IN  V.     F>Ut::<9..    -    1NE\A/     'VORKL 


from  the  management,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment the  matter  became  largely  "one  of 
mere  bookkeeping."  In  the  past,  payment 
of  interest  on  these  bonds  often  has  been  "a 
matter  of  the  attitude  of  the  officials  toward 
the  bonds  rather  than  of  the  ability  of  the 
road  to  pay.'' 

The  WTiter  comments  also  on  what  is 
known  as  the  debenture  bond,  "  which  is  not 
a  mortgage  or  claim  on  anj-thing,  but  a 
promise  to  pay."  Bonds  of  "this  class  will 
be  safe  or  unsafe  according  as  the  credit  of 
the  road  is  good  or  bad.  A\hen  a  road  or 
corporation  has  a  fine  record  for  keeping  its 
promises,  such  bonds  may  become  safe  invest- 
ments. The  best  e\adence  will  be  found  in 
the  reports  of  earnings  and  of  dividends  paid 
on  the  stock  for  a  considerable  nimaber  of 
years.  Among  the  roads  which  have  issued 
debentures  may  be  named  the  New  York 
Central,  New  Haven,  and  Lake  Shore,  all 
of  which  would  be  accepted  anywhere  as 
good  for  their  face  value,  these  roads  haWng 
maintained  di^^dends  on  their  stock  for 
long  periods. 

The  writer  has  a  paragraph  dealing  with  a 
class  of  bonds  not  particularly  well  known 
to  the  general  public,  but  which  really  stand 
high  in  an  investment  sense.  These  are 
equipment  bonds,  or  as  they  are  sometimes 
called  "equipment  trust  certificates."  They 
are  issued  almost  exclusively  by  railroads. 
Their  purpose  is  to  pay  for  new  equipment, 
such  as  engines  and  cars.  Because  engines 
and  cars  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  a  road,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
railroad  company  will  take  good  care  to  pay 
the  interest  and  principal  of  these  bonds. 
Indeed,  such  care  almost  takes  precedence 
of  other  things.  An  example  of  this  kind 
of  bond  is  furnished  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Equipment  Gold  Trusts  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  which  pay  4  per  cent,  and  fall  due 
in  192L  They  are  secured  by  10  passenger 
cars,  35  switch  cars,  55  freight  locomotives, 
and  10,000  freight  cars. 

Some  of  the  better  known  standard  bonds 
are  also  discust  by  the  writer,  including 
"underlying  bonds"  the  first  mortgage,  re- 
funding and  consolidated  bonds.  Investors 
in  bonds  should  bear  in  mind  always  that 
thpre  is  "very  little  in  the  name."  The 
important  thing  to  know  is  "just  what  lies 
behind  the  name,  in  the  shape  of  good  market- 
able or  valuable  security."  In  case  the  bond 
is  a  claim  on  something,  the  investor  should 
find  out  "how  close  it  is  to  the  property 
pledged."  If  he  can  not  find  out  himself, 
he  should  ask  some  one  who  can. 

Stlllwell.  Arthur  Edward.  Confidence  or  Na- 
tional Suicide?  12mo,  pp.  120.  The  Banker's 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Stillwell  is  a  railroad  official  of  large 
experience  in  building  and  administering 
properties.  He  writes  chiefly  of  recent 
legislation  of  the  Commerce  Commission 
and  of  the  popular  outcry  against  railroads, 
maintaining  that  on  the  success  of  railroads 
the  life  of  the  business  -world  depends.  He 
contends  that  railroad  rates  should  be  ad- 
vanced in  order  to  offset  the  rise  in  wages. 
He  believes  the  Government  would  have  been 
willing  to  have  them  advanced  had  not 
a  general  protest  come  from  shippers.  He 
can  find  no  solid  reason  for  the  present  slump 
in  American  securities,  except  in  this  opposi- 
tion. There  is  no  foreign  foe  to  blame; 
the  real  foe  is  within.  Railroads  have 
opened  up  sections  of  the  country  where 
before  they  were  built  the  land  could  not 
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be  given  away,  but  since  they  were  built 
farms  by  the  thousands  have  been  tilled 
there  and  many  cities  built.  He  cites  one 
railroad  which  "increased  the  value  of  land 
$014,400,000,  gave  employment  to  labor  to 
the  extent  of  $30,0()(),ob()  per  year,  and 
opened  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
$200,000,000.  In  I']ngland  men  who  did 
such  a  piece  of  work  would  be  honored — in 
this  country  they  are  "hounded."  James 
J.  Hill  is  lauded  as  an  empire-builder.  The 
rise  in  value  of  lands  has  far  exceeded  any 
rise  in  the  value  of  railroad  stock.  If  any 
"water"  exists  in  railroad  stocks  it  exists 
also  in  the  lands  which  the  roads  have  made 
profitable.  Neither  is  watered  in  any  true 
sense,  when  they  produce  income  to  justify 
their  value.  He  has  been  informed  that 
because  of  meddling  with  rates  and  the  pop- 
ular agitation,  fully  $100,000,000  in  improve- 
ments for  railroads  have  been  abandoned 
during  four  months  of  this  year.  Of  that 
sum  fully  one-half  would  have  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  laboring  men.  He  believes  a 
proper  solution  of  the  existing  difficulties 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  granting  a 
slight  increase  in  freight  and  passenger  rates 
— an  increase  which  would  net  to  the  rail- 
road earnings  of  1  per  cent,  more  than  now. 
He  would  then  "  let  the  rates  alone  for  fifteen 
years."  Once  bond-  and  shareholders  could 
be  assured  that  no  radical  rate  changes  would 
be  made  for  that  time,  he  believes  we  should 
see  inaugurated  "a  period  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  our  nation  has  witnessed." 

Europe  would  then  pour  her  capital  into  this 
country.  Manufacturers  would  be  pushed 
severely  to  fill  their  orders  and  there  would 
be  no  more  panics  for  fifteen  years.  One 
of  the  notable  chapters  in  the  book  is  devoted 
to  "The  Englishman."  It  is  a  laudation  of 
his  industrial  achievements  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  written  with  fine  appreciation 
and  literary  charm.  Ws  are  told  that  an 
"Englishman  is  the  brst  friend  in  the  world. 
Once  you  win  his  confidence,  it  is  your  fault 
if  you  do  not  keep  it  to  the  end." 

THE     COMING    POSTAL    SAVINGS-BANKS 

Before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  it  is 
expected  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  entered  upon  its  experiment  of  estab- 
lishing postal  savings-banks.  A  writer  in 
The  Banker's  Magazine  for  October  outlines 
in  some  detail  the  nature  of  these  banks, 
the  aim  of  which  will  be  to  promote  habits 
of  thrift  and  industry  among  the  masses, 
and  at  the  same  time  settle  some  of  the 
troublesome  bond  problems  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  Ultimately  it  is  the  intention 
to  have  a  bank  at  every  post-office  and  to 
offer  for  deposits  absolute  security  and  2  per 
cent,  interest.  The  funds  thus  derived  will 
be  used  by  the  Government  to  retire  its 
3-per-cent.  bonds,  the  first  $63,000,000  ob- 
tained being  employed  in  that  way.  Depos- 
itors, should  they  so  choose,  may  buy  bonds 
of  the  Government  in  multiples  of  $20. 

At  the  beginning,  hardly  more  than  a  few 
experimental  stations  will  be  established, 
inasmuch  as  the  appropriation  is  quite  in- 
adequate for  more,  that  sum  being  only 
$100,000.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
large  cities  will  be  included  among  these  first 
experimental  stations.  The  managers  of 
the  banks  expect  to  find  it  easy  enough  to 
get  money  without  advertising.  Their  chief 
problem  will  be  how  to  handle  the  money 
from  a  bookkeeping  standpoint.  Investiga- 
tions have  already  been  made  into  the  svs- 


Peace  and  Plenty 

An  Advertisement  hy  Elbert  Hubbard 


OVERTY  destroys  a  man's  courage  and  weakens  his  natural  in- 
clination to  look  you  in  the  eye  and  tell  the  truth.  ^  Money  is 
the  counter  in  this  game  of  life.  And  while  we  do  not  love 
Money  for  its  own  sake,  we  realize  that  it  is  only  money  that  can 
ward  off  want,  woe,  wretchedness — perhaps  starvation — when 
earning  power  is  gone.  And  earning  power,  for  all  of  us,  will 
surely  go  some  time — this  we  know,  ^  Money  stands  between  you  and  the  fear 
of  want.  When  you  insure  your  life  you  insure  your  peace  of  mind.  Also,  you 
insure  the  peace  of  mind  of  those  who  depend  upon  you.  It  is  not  want  that  eats 
out  our  hearts,  and  renders  our  work  nil :  It  is  the  fear  of  want — worry,  apprehen- 
sion, uncertainty,  doubt.  5^  Life-insurance  means  assurance.  I  believe  that  noth- 
ing will  increase  a  man's  earning  power  so  much  as  the  feeling  that  he  is  an 
insurable  proposition,  and  has  made  all  snug  against  stormy  weather,  eind  even 
mortal  shipwreck  itself.  Yet  money  in  a  lump  sum  in  the  hands  of  those  not 
versed  in  finance  is  a  burden,  and  sometimes  a  menace.  It  lays  them  open  to  the 
machinations  of  the  tricky  and  dishonest,  also — the  well  meaning  men  of  the 
Colonel  Sellers  class  who  know  just  how  to  double  it  in  a  month.  ^  Realizing 
these  things,  and  to  meet  a  great  human  need,  the  Equitable  is  now  issuing  a 
policy,  which  instead  of  being  paid  in  a  lump  sum,  gives  a  fixed  monthly  payment 
as  long  as  the  beneficiary  shall  live,  payable  for  twenty  years  in  any  event.  It 
works  either  way.  It  will  provide  an  income  for  your  own  future  if  you  live.  It 
will  provide  an  income  for  your  wife  (or  your  son,  daughter,  mother,  father, 
sister  or  other  dependent)  if  you  die.  And  if  you  both  live,  it  will  protect 
you  both. 


"Strongest  in  the  World" 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— Paul  Morton,  President— 120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Agencies  Everywhere!     None  in  your  town?    Then  why  not  recommend  to  us  some  good  man — or 
woman — to  represent  us  there — Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 

THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY.  120  Broadway,  New  York 

Without  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  would  cost  to  provide  a  monthly  life 


;  of  $ payable  at  my  death  to  a  person  now years  of  age. 
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Address- 

29 


■Age- 


For  3')  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $2U0  an(f  up 
j  which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorougll 
persoDal    inveetigation.       Please  ask  for  Loan    List    No.    717 

'  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawi-ence  Kans 


6>J      f\    t  We  are  offering  First  Mortgage, 
■      I//    Sinking  Fund,  5%  Electric  Light 
^^        M     and  Gas  Bonds  issued  for  a  con- 
^r      A.     solidation  of  most  successful  and 
ZL     #f#     prosperous  companies  in  Central 
Tt    /^     Ohio. 
The  present  earnings  of  the  properties 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest, 
Sinking  Fund  and  Preferred  stock  dividends. 

The  price  of  the  bonds  is  85  and  interest,  with  a 
bonus  of  the  5  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preferred  and 
Common  stock. 

At  the  above  price  the  bonds  will  pay  better  than 
6K"      . 

As  prices  are  advancing,  we  suggest  your  prompt 
attention. 

If  interested,  write  for  full  particulars  Dept.  B, 

SMITH  &  POTTER,  Bankers 

10  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


The  Literary  Digest  circulation  is  concentrated 
among  men  of  broad  intelligence  and  alert  and 
progressinje  ideas.  Let  us  shonx) you  complete  anal- 
ysis of  our  circulation  in  finje  representati've  cities. 


Assured  Stability 
Earnings  3  Times  Requirements 

Yielding  7% 

The  business  which  maintains  the  above 
security  has  met  every  obligation  for  over  80 
years.  Its  customers  are  our  leading  Railroads 
and  Municipal,  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
Present  offering  occasioned  by  large  increase  of 
dependable  business  from  the  aoove  sources 
assuring  increased  profits. 

Full  particulars  in  circular  105  L ,  Free  on  request 

Bigelow  &  Company 

49  Wall  St.       BANKERS       New  York 
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Special  fer$37i? 

We  will  sell  this 
Gentlemen '  s 
Australian  Mink 
Lined  Coat  U'ith 
Persian    Lamb 
Collar  and  Fac- 
ings j  Extra  fine 
black  broad 
cloth  Shell, 
sizes    34    to 
46.       Retail 
value  $100. 

Special  for 

$37.50 


Notice:  When 
writing  for  this 
coat,  state  size  of 
your  suit  and  we 
will  use  our  judg- 
ment as  to  size  of 
coat. 

We  Pay 
I       Express  Charges 
and  guarantee  satis- 
faction or  money  re- 
funded. 

We  undoubtedly  carry 
the  largest  assortment 
of  Men's  Fur  and  Fur 
Lined  Coats  in  the 
World. 

Send  for  folder  of  our 
October  Specials  — 
FREE  upon  request. 


Hudson  Bay  Imp.  Co. 

=26  West  23d  St.,  New  York= 


?:X.  VACUUM   CLEANER 

Inve.tig.te  THE  THURMAN 

Booklet  **  I  Can  Slake  Yours  a  Dustless  Home  **  free  upon  request. 

General  Compressed  Air  &  Vacuum  Machy.  Co. 
St.  I.oiils,  IT.  i<.  .%. 
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Chills  and  colds  are 

often  the  cause  of  serious 

disease — or  worse.    Chills 

and  colds   are   practically 

eliminated  by  the  use  of 

Jaeger  Underwear. 

Seven  Weights  to  choose  from 

Recommended  by 
Physicians  Everywhere 


Dr.   JAEGER'S  S.  W.  S.  Cc't  Own    Store. 

.\...  Yoik:  Slid   KKIh  Ave..    -J'J  JI„1,|..„  I  „„„ 
nrooklyni  504  KuUon  St.      lli,Ht4Mi:  'J'JN  Hovlslnn  SI. 
I'hila.t  I'lIU  ChMttniit  Ht.     €lilrii);o:  H'J  SUilf>  Kt. 
Ayenla  in  all  friiicijid  Citiet. 


Icins  employed  by  some  of  the  largest  exist- 
ing savings-banks  and  much  information  has 
been  obtained  from  postal  banks  already 
in  operation  in  other  countries. 

Some  of  the  details  already  agreed  upon 
are  given  in  the  article.  The  familiar  pass- 
l)ook  of  the  savings-bank,  for  example,  will  not 
Ijc  used,  but  instead  of  it  a  certificate  of 
deposit.  Through  what  is  known  as  the 
"stamp  system"  small  deposits  will  be  ac- 
cepted, but  no  deposit  in  any  single  month 
can  exceed  $100,  nor  can  any  depositor  have 
to  his  or  her  credit  at  one  time  more  than 
S.")()0.  The  funds  received  by  postmasters 
and  depositors  are  to  be  deposited  in  State 
and  National  banks  in  the  communities 
where  the  post-offices  are,  the  interest  paid 
on  them  to  be  2|  per  cent. 

In  a  recent  report  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment it  is  stated  that  thus  far  566  postmasters 
have  asked  to  be  designated  as  depositories, 
the  number  of  banks  making  application 
reaching  over  1,100.  The  Middle  West  leads 
all  sections  of  the  country  in  these  applica- 
tions. Next  in  order  come  the  South  and 
Far  AVest.  Pennsyhania,  which  has  now 
only  13  sa\'ings-banks  of  the  regular  type, 
but  more  than  1,400  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations, furnishes  45  of  these  applications 
for  postmasters  and  125  of  those  for  the  banks. 
Minnesota  responds  with  46  postmasters 
and  68  banks;  Ohio  with  49  postmasters 
and  68  banks.  Only  4.4  per  cent,  of  the 
applications  come  from  New  England.  From 
New  York  only  18  requests  have  come  from 
postmasters  and  38  from  banks.  These 
returns  are  in  line  with  expectations,  the 
few  applications  from  New  York  and  New 
England  being  due  to  the  fact  that  those 
sections  are  already  well  supplied  with  savings- 
banks,  while  the  interior  States  have  few  and 
sometimes  none.  Of  the  642  mutual  savings- 
banks  now  in  existence  nearly  600  are  in 
New  York  and  New  England.  These  insti- 
tutions are  so  admirably  managed  and 
deposits  in  them  so  secure,  and  they  cover 
such  a  wide  territory,  that  ample  facilities 
already  exist  in  those  communities  for  the 
small  savings  of  the  people.  Moreover,  banks 
and  trust  companies  in  those  communities, 
by  the  payment  of  interest  on  deposits,  pro- 
vide for  the  savings  of  persons  of  larger  means. 
What  the  effect  of  the  postal  banks  will  be 
on  the  business  of  other  savings-banks  is  a 
matter  concerning  which  much  has  been  said. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  draw 
millions  of  dollars  out  of  hoarding,  some  of 
which  will  be  left  on  deposit,  and  some  will 
go  into  government  bonds.  Officers  of  the 
other  savings-banks  are  of  opinion  that  the 
most  of  the  money  entrusted  to  the  postal 
banks  will  be  money  formerly  hoarded,  or  the 
money  of  people  who  formerly  did  not  save 
anything.  They  believe  that  the  postal 
banks  will  thus  promote  the  saving  habit 
among  the  masses  and  will  teach  them  the 
earning-power  of  money. 

AS  TO  TARIFF  REVISION 

A  reflection  of  the  views  of  the  financial 
community  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  done 
in  the  next  Congress  with  the  existing  tariff, 
is  found  in  The  Banker' s  Magazineiov  Ocioher, 
where  M.  C.  Lavallette  writes  that  it  seems 
likely  that  "the  sentiment  demanding  fur- 
ther revision,  and  apparent  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  will  inevitably  force  the  issue." 
This  sentiment  is  said  to  have  spread  gen- 
erally through  the  country  and  is  "uncon- 
fined  to  any  class  or  any  part  of  it."     Think- 


Incomparable  with  anything  ever  contributed  to  the 
smoker's  outfit,  i^jiecial  attention  is  directed  to  tlie  Sectional 
EiigravinglUustrating  a  Radically  New  Principle  in  Pipe  Con- 
struction. Tobacco  Bowl  and  Rectifying  Clianibcr  Horizontally 
arranged.  .Smoke  Purified  and  Cooled  while  passing  through  An- 
tiseptic Coil.  Saliva  Absurbcd  by  Coil  Never  Reaches  Tobacco. 
Bowl  Revolves  on  German  Silver  Telescope  Tu)io.  Swingopcn  to 
light.  Close  to  smoke.  Two  Push  Joints.  No  Screws.  Cleaned 
in  half  minute.  Place  in  Pocket  Lighted,  No  danger.  No 
Odor.  No  Nicotine.  If  for  any  reason  a  purchaser  of  this 
pipe  should  fail  to  obtain  Satisfactory  Kesulls  we  obli- 
gate ourselves  to  make  good  or  Hefmid  the  Muiieii. 
The  Nofalt  Pipe  is  Skilfully  and  Correctly  made  of  Genuine 
French  Briar,  High  Friction  Finish.  Solid  Rubber  Stem.  Sterl- 
ing Silver  Mounted.  Put  up  in  Individual  box  with  (10)  Rectify- 
ing Coils,  (1)  Nickel  Plated  Tamperand  Cleaner  and  Illustrated 
Directions,  Sent  postpaid  for  $1,00.     Consult  your  Dealer  also. 

THE  IRVING  INNOVATION  COMPANY. 

Suite  C,  335  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Write  to-day  for  our 
book  describing  these 
Guaranteed  First  Mort- 
gage Trust  Bonds  and  our 
plan  whereby   payments 
of  $10  to  $100  and  up- 
wards at  your  conve- 
nience   secures   at 
once  ownership 
and  income. 


Bonds 
Secured  by 
First  Mort- 
gages on 
Meytr  York 
and  Suburban 
Real  Estate 


UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  NEW  YORK  BANKING  DEPT. 

JSTev/YoRKNORTG  AGE  fO. 

DEPT.  C,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORK  CITY 


Red  Cedar  Chest  Is  a  Fine  Xmas  Gift 

This  chest  is  of  de- 
lightfully frairiant 
Southern  Red  Cedar. 
Protects  furs  and 
other  cloth  in  or  a^aiust 
moths.  No  camphor 
required.  Is  dust- 
and-d  a  m  p-p  i  o  o  f . 
Saves  cold  stoia?e 
expenses.  VERY 
ROOMY.  4  ft.  lonp:  2 
ft.    wide;  2  ft.  hi^'h  , 

Two  bis  drawers.  A  very  tnagniflcent  chest.  Hand 
polished.  Wide  copper  bands.  Useful  XMAS  gift. 
Many  styles.  We  prepay  freiirht  and  sell  DIRECT  from  factory  to 
home.  No  dealer's  profit,  Free  catalog  "I-"  shows  styles  and  prices. 
PIEDJIONT    RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dppt.  20.   StntesTlllr,  N.  C- 


Real  Estate  First  Mort^niffe  Roiids 

secured  by  productive  farm  lands  or  Kansas  City. 
Missouri,  well-improvod  property. 

Miiiilolpal  Bonds 
yielding  4%  to  b%.  secured  by  direct  taxation  on 
the  i^rosperous  "Middle  West."  Securities  backed 
by  experience  and  capital.     Ask  for  Circular  E64 
and  Book K't  "D"    explaining. 

COMMERCE  TRUST  COMPANY 
Capital  One  Million.    Kansas  City,  Mlasoqri. 


6%  Guaranteed 

(>%  FIRST  MORTGAGE  GOLD  BONDS  in 
denominations  of  ^50,  fioo  and  Jiooo  secured  by 
New  York  Property  worth  three  times  amount 
of  loan  and  const.intly  increasing  in  vahic. 
Bonds  maturing  1914.  interest  payable  semi- 
annually, at  Lincoln  Trust  Co  ,  N.  V. 

We  Guarantee   the   Payment 


Write  for  interesting  particulars 

NICHOLLS-RITTER 

REALTY    &    FINANCIAL   CO. 

403-8  Flatiron  Bldg.  NEW  YORK 

ESTABUSHED  188S 

Refekeni  Es:  Dun  and  Bradstreet 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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No  Other  Like  the  Larter 

T  ,  In  tKe  strong  little  spring 
which  is  inside  all  Larter  Shirt 
Studs  and  Larter  Vest  Buttons 
lies  the  secret  o:  their  convenience 
— remember  this  name : 

LARTER 

SHIR_T   vSTUDS 

£r  LARTERVEST  BUT  TONS 

.^^^^  A  Larter  SKirt  Stud  slips  rigKt 
in,  easily ;  is  removed  just  as  quickly, 
always  fitting  snug  against  the  buttonhole. 
Fits  all  styles  of  shirts,  cannot  work  out. 
No  smudged  shirt-fronts  or  ruffled  temper. 
If  an  accident  of  any  kind  ever  happens  to 
the  back  of  your  stud  or  button,  a  new 
one  given  in  exchange. 

Write  for  IlluslraleJ  Booklet 


-^ 


•  The  rariety  of 
'  '  '  L  a  r  t  e  r  designs 
and  settinss  is  so  wide 
that  you  sbould  see  this 
booklet  in  order  to  give 
full  ranee  to  your  choice. 
It  illustrates  the  Larter 
line  and  tells  what  studs 
and    buttons    should     be 

worn  on  all  occasions.     Free  on  request. 

•  Larter  Studs  and  Buttons  are  sold  by 
■"■"»  jewelers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  write  us  for  name  of  one  who  can. 

Larter  &  Sons,       23  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


A  Larter  Test  Button 


VM\MJ\M\M\M 
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The  6%  Secured  Certificates  issued 
by  this  company  afford  unquestioned 
safety  for  funds. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "  F,"  which 
explains  the  advantages  of  investing 
by  this  plan. 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

ICAPIT&LESURPIUS  1400  000  00    SALT  LAKE  CITY., 


'Maauatus^uaatm 


when  the  fault  is  with  your  face. 
The  Luxury  will  make  any 
razor  you  have  z'we  a  de- 
lightful shave. 
Softens  the  beard  bcttrr 
than  the  hand.  No 
^  muss.  Its  fairylike  fin- 
irers  carry  the  lather  right 
down  where  the  razor  cuts. 
This  prevents  pulling,  saves  the 
razor's  edge,  and  the  gentle  but  invigorating  massage 
quickly  develops  a  firm,  healthy  skin,  proof  against 
shaving  irritation. 

LUXURY  kf.T 

prevents  blackheads;  stops  ingrowing  beard.  Fingers 
of  softest  Para  rubber.  Brush  of  choicest  French 
bristles  blended  with  pure  badger  hair,  vulcanized  in 
hard  rubber — cannot  pull  out. 

BOOK-"Wall  Lathered  is  Half  Shaved"-FREE 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  Luxury,  send  his  name  and 
$3.00  and  we  will  mail  one  pr.'iiaid.  If  you  arc  willing: 
to  part  with  it  after  a  luuntli's  trial,  return  it  and  we 
will  refund  your  money.     Only  a  Cfut  a  shave  a  year. 

LUXURY  SALES  COMPANY,  384  River  Sf .  ,Troy,N.Y. 
304  E.  T.  Bank  Building.  Montreal,  Canada. 


iiig  p(M)i)Io  {'onsidcr  that,  tlic  I'iiyiic-,'\l(lri(!h 
liill  "was  no  nuil  roil(>iiii)ti()ii  of  \\w  plcdpo 
of  the  Ropu))lican  party."  Revision  of  t':o 
tariff  had  Immmi  demanded  and  had  been  proiii- 
ised,  hilt,  what  the  country  got  was  "a 
churninjr-over  of  schedules  with  a  little 
rearrangement  here  and  there,  hut  no  real 
revision,  at  least  no  real  revision  downward." 
I'Yientls  of  the  I^iyne-Aldrich  measure  have 
hoped  that  prospt^rity  "would  smooth  down 
the  opposition  to  the  bill  and  eventually  cause 
the  country  to  become  satisfied  with  it, 
but  this  has  not  come  to  pass."  'J'he  writer 
says  further: 

"The  country  has  been  fairly  prosfwnous, 
it  is  true,  but  early  in  the  year  so  sharp 
a  check  was  administered  to  the  upturn 
in  things  that  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
))le  at  largo  has  been  very  forcibly  directed 
to  the  tariff  and  tariff  matters.  Instead 
of  people  becoming  more  satisfied  with  the 
tariff  work  done  by  the  last  Congress,  dis- 
satisfaction has  grown,  and  grown  rapidly. 
Nor  have  even  the  Republican  leaders 
failed  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Without  hesitation  it  can  be  said  that  in  the 
innermost  circles  it  is  now  admitted  that  a 
bad  mistake  was  made  and  that  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  a  real  revision  of  the 
tariff  will  have  to  take  place." 

SOME    NEW    BONDS 

One  of  the  largest  trust  companies  of 
New  York  has  issued  a  list  of  bonds  which 
it  can  "  recommend  to  the  average  business 
man  and  those  who  desire  to  invest  their 
surplus  funds  safely  and  advantageously." 
The  list  has  been  compiled  with  a  view  to 
"intrinsic  strength,  combined  with  an  at- 
tractive income  return."  Inasmuch  as  the 
list  contains  not  only  the  title  of  the  bond,  the 
rate  of  interest  and  the  date  of  maturity,  but 
the  approximate  yield  at  current  prices, 
readers  may  find  the  list  interesting.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  jneld 
varies  from  4.35  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment. Nearly  all  these  bonds  are  offered  at 
near  par,  the  most  of  them  being  slightly 
below  par: 


Raii-road  Bonds 


Issue. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 
Divisional  First  Lien 
and  General  Mortgage 
Bonds    

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Ry.  Deben- 
ture Bonds 

Bait.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Pitts., 
Lake  Erie  &  W.  Va. 
System  Refunding 
Bonds  

Spokane  International 
Ry.  First  Mortgage 
Bonds 

Rio  Grande  Western 
Ry.  First  Con.soli- 
dated  Bonds 

Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  4.5- Year 
Mortgage  Bonds  .... 


Bait,     it     Oliio     K.    R. 

.3- Year  Seciu'ed  Notes 
Southern     Ry.     3-Year 

Notes  .  .  .  .' 5 


Rate.     Maturity. 


4% 

July  1, 
1944 

4% 

July  1. 
1934 

4% 

Nov.  1, 
1941 

5% 

July  1. 

19.55 

4% 

Apr.  1, 
1949 

5% 

Nov.  1, 
1952 

RM  Notes 

June  1, 
1913 

Feb.  1, 
1913 

ield. 

4.35% 
4.45% 

4.45% 

4.72%- 
4.86% 
4.88% 

4.90% 
5.65% 


Railroad   I^QriPMEXT  Bon'ds 


Semiannually 
Cliicago,  Rock  Island  <fc  from 

Pac.   Ry.  F2quipmpnt  Nov.  1, 

Bonds,  Series  "D".  .    4J%       1916,  to      4  80% 

May  1,  1925 


Seaboard  .Air  Lino 
Equipment  Bonds, 
Series  "J" 5'' 


Semiannually 
from 

Jime  1, 

1911,  to      4.90% 
June  1,  1917 


Industrial  Bonds 

Gen.-  Rubber  Co.  Guar.  .luly  1, 

Debent.  Bonds i'^<'/o  1915         5.90% 

Victor  -  American   Fuel 

Co.  First  and  Refund-  Feb.  1, 

ing  Mortgage  Bonds.  6%  1940  6% 
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AN     EMINENT     MEDICAL    AU- 
THORITY SAYS  : 

"  The  passengers  as  njuell  as  the 
driver  {of  a  motor  car)  should  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  muscular  .sup- 
port of  the  abdominal  -z'iscera  just  as 
they  should  in  railivay  cars,  or  in  a 
carriage,  or  any  cotiTjeyauce,  since  the 
jolting  of  the  --vehicle  over  ruts  and  i)J>- 
structions  in  the  road  tends  to  produce 
prolapse  of  the  stomach,  kidneys,  intes- 
tines and  liver,  ij'  the  spinal  and  ab- 
dominal ?nuscles  are  not  kept  in  proper 
balance  oj' contraction.  Neglect  oj'  this 
simple  precaution  tnay  also  lead  to  the 
dislocation  of  the  kidneys  by  a  severe 
jolt  luhich  occurs  ^vhile  muscles  and 
ligaments  supporting  these  organs  are 
unduly  relaxed.'''' 

Use  this  antidote — 
THE 

TRUFFAULT- HARTFORD 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

and  you'll  need  no  cure. 

The  Truffault-Hartford  positively  elim- 
inates jolt,  jar  and  vibration.  It  imparts  a 
smootii,  easy  motion  to  an  automobile 
even  when  the  road  is  extremely  rough. 

It  promotes  comfort  and  in  so  doing- 
conserves  health. 

You'll  marvel  at  the  difference  in  the  rid- 
ing cjualities  of  your  car  before  TinA  after 
it  IS  Tniffault-Hartford-equipped. 
We  can  fit  any  car  and  make 
any    car   fit    for    any     road 
HARTFORD    SISPEXSION    CO. 
EDW.  V.  HARTFORD,  Pres. 
137  Bay  St.,  Jersey  City,  IV.  J. 

Brandies  : 
New  York:  212-214  \V.88tli, St. 
Pliiladelplii:!:  2S0N.  IfroadSt. 
Boston  :  319  rolumlins  Ave. 
Cliioaffo:  1458  illicliiffan  Ave. 
Kewark,  J(.J.:289llalseySt. 


THE  SIGN 
OF  THE   TRUFFAULT- 
HARTFORD      AOENCY 


Drive  30  Days  Free 
Through  Mud,  Rain, 
Snow,  Hail  and  Wind 


Use  the  Cozy  Cab  in  all  sorts  of  weather  with 
out  paying  us  one  penny. 

If  at  the  end  of  a  month  you  don't  think  this 
Cozy  Ca-b  the  best,  cleanest,  finest  looking  and 
most  complete  open  or  closed  bugg-y  you  ever 
saw,  then  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways. 

Three  easy  movements,  thirty  seconds  of 
time,  transform  the  Cozy  Caij)  from  an  open  to  a 
i,torm  proof  buggy— and  you  don't  have  to  stop 
the  horse.  Six  big  windows  let  you  see  on  all 
sides  when  the  Cozy  Cecb  is  closed. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  amazing  free  offer. 

Write  today. 

Fouts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.,  Co. 

Dept,  L-I,TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literarx-  Digest  when  -writing,  to  advertisers. 
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With  the  utmost  pleasure  and  comfort, 
meeting  all  individual  requirements: 

Three  Delightful  Cruises 

leaving  New  York,  January  24,  February  25 
and  March  28,  1911,  by  the  12,500  ton  S.  S. 
MOLTKE  to  the  Spanish  Main,  West 
Indies,  Panama  Canal,  Nassau  and  Ber- 
muda. Two  cruises  of  28  days'  duration, 
$  1 50  and  up.  One  cruise,  1 6  days,  $85  and  up. 

Also  Cruises  to  the  Orient,  South 
America  and  Around  the  World. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41  and  45  Broadway,  N.Y. 

PUladelphla     Bofton      Plttiborg     Chicago     St.  Lovil 

San  Franclieo 
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The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Sdentltlc  and  Effective  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

without  Resorting  to  Surgical  Procednre 

The  only  private  institution  of  magnitude  in  the  United 
States  lor  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  by  a 
physician  ol  standing.      Established  thirty-two  years. 

For  complete  information  address 
Berkshire  HilU  Stnatorinm,  North  Adanu,  Mattadiinetti 


"  A  picture  of  Washington,  both  informing  and  en- 
tertaining."— Christian  Intelligencer. 

WASHINGTON 

Its  Sights  and  Insights 

By  Harriet  Earhart  Monroe 
A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National 
Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and  unconventional 
description. 

"  This  is  an  extraordinarily  readable  account  of  the 
great  capital." — Lutheran  Observer,  Phila. 

T2mo,  Cloth.  184  Pages  of  Text  <5r» 
40  Pages  of  Inserted  Illustrations. 
Price,  $1.00,   net ;    by  mail,  $i.og. 

FUNK&WAGNALLSC0IV1PANY,Pubs.,NewYork 


The  Stars  and  Constellations; or 
Astronomy  Without  a  Teacher 

A  Novel  Way  of  Locating  the  Principal  Bodies 

of  the  Heavens  Without  Maps  or  Instruments 

By  ROYAL  HILL 

An  original  method  by  which  all  the  more 
conspicuous  stars,  constellations,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  in  the  heavens,  that  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  can  be  easily  and  certainly  identified  ivithout 
Instruments,  Globes,  or  Maps,  including  a  novel  and 
simple  invention — a  perpetual  time-table  wherewith  a 
child  may  '"tell  the  stars  "  at  any  hour  on  any  clear 
night.  Super-royal  fine  paper,  large  4to,  cloth,  size 
9  inches  by  iz  inches,  with  gilt  designs,  two  charts  and 
14  cuts.     Price  Si. 00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


NEW  YORK-NEW  ORLEANS 


ON 


MAGNIFICENT    10.000 -TON 

Southern    Pacific 
Steamships 

ALWAYS  A  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

Sailings   Wednesdays    and 
Saturdays  from  Either  Point 

$35.00  0"^ 


WAY 


$60.00  \7r 


$63.00  «|7^uii!« 

Convincing  Literature 
Yours  for   the  asking 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  G.  P.  A. 

366.   I  1 38  or  I  Bioadway 

New  Yofk 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  coocemiog  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  6c  Wagnalls  Standard  Diclionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"J.  S.,"  Grand  Junction,  Colo. — "Please  give 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word  'bleacher' 
as  applied  to  certain  of  the  seats  surrounding  a 
baseball  field." 

This  term  is  defined  in  the  Standahd  Diction- 
ary (p.  206,  col.  1)  as  "an  outdoor  uncovered  seat 
or  stand  for  spectators:  commonly  in  the  plural." 
Its  derivation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  word 
"bleach,'  from  the  [Anglo-Saxon  word  blaecan,  to 
become  pale.  Reference  is  therebj-  made  to  the 
bleaching  effects  of  the  elements  upon  the  exposed 
seats. 

"C.  D.  D.,"  Benton,  Pa. — "Kindly  state  whether 
the  word  'rotation'  can  be  used  .synonymously 
with  'succession,'  as  in  the  sentence,  "The  boy 
found  three  wormy  chestnuts  in  rotation.'  " 

The  word  "rotation"  conveys  a  similar  meaning 
to  that  of  the  word  "succession,"  in  the  sense  of  a 
following  of  things  consecutivelj';  but  an  addi- 
tional sense  of  a  successive  return  of  time  or  events 
is  indicated  by  the  former  word,  which  would  pre- 
clude its  use  in  the  sentence  cited.  This  distinc- 
tion may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  a  sxtccession  of 
crops,  and  a  rotation  of  crops,  the  latter  signifying 
the  return  of  specified  crops  in  a  regular  .sequence, 
the  former  merely  indicating  a  series  of  crops,  one 
after  another,  without  regard  to  their  return  in 
an  established  order. 

"E.  C.  B.."  Belmont,  N.  H.— "Kindly  give  an 
explanation  of  the  pronoun  and  relative  in  the 
two  following  sentences:  'He  to  whom  obstacles 
are  opportunities  and  difficulties  a  test  of  strength, 
...  is  a  typical  American.'  '  Often  the  appar- 
ently selfish  man  is  he  whom  exacting  circumstance 
has  forced  to  be  intent  upon  his  task  ...  so  that 
absorption  in  every  task  .  .  .  becomes  the  habit 
of  his  life.'  " 

There  are  several  general  rules  represented  in 
these  two  sentences  that  will  explain  the  construc- 
tion of  the  relative  in  its  connection  with  the  pro- 
noun. Altho  relative  pronouns  agree  w'ith  their 
antecedents  in  gender,  person,  and  number,  their 
case  is  detei  mined  by  their  use  in  the  sentence. 
In  the  first  sentence,  "he"  is  in  the  nominative 
case  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  is. 
"Whom"  is  in  the  objective  case,  object  of  the 
preposition  to,  according  to  the  rule  that  "a  noun 
or  a  pronoun  made  the  object  of  a  preposition  is 
governed  by  it  in  the  objective  case."  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence,  the  relative  is  the  object  of  the  active- 
transitive  verb  has  forced  and  is  therefore  in  the 
objective  case.  In  regard  to  this  construction, 
Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars" 
states  that  "a  relative  or  an  interrogative  pronoini 
is  commonly  placed  at  the  head  of  its  clause,  and 
of  course  it  precedes  the  verb  which  governs  it." 

"E.  G.  R.,"  Northboro,  Mass. — (1)  "Is  it  proper 
to  say  tliat  a  preposition  takes  an  object"?  For  in- 
stance, in  the  sentence,  'The  book  is  on  the  table,' 
is  the  noun  table  the  object  of  the  preposition  onf 
(2)  Kindly  parse  the  word  'home'  in  the  sentence, 
I  am  going  home.'  " 

(1)  A  preposition  is  defined  as  "a  word  which 
shows  the  relation  between  the  noun  or  pronoun 
following  it,  and  some  other  word  in  the  sentence." 
A  similar  ruling  reads,  "A.  noun  or  a  pronoun  made 
the  object  of  a  preposition  is  governed  by  it  in  the 
objective  case,"  and  it  is  therefore  correct  to  state 
that  a  noun  is  the  "object"  of  the  preposition. 

(2)  The  noun  "home"  in  the  sentence  submitted 
is  used  in  the  capacity  of  an  adverb,  and  may  be 
parsed  as  such.  Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of 
lOnglish  Grammars"  gives  the  general  rule  that 
".some  particular  instances  may  be  quoted  in  which 
other  parts  of  speech  seem  to  take  the  nature  of 
adverbs,  .so  as  either  to  become  such,  or  to  be  ap- 
parently used  for  them;  ...  as,  'He  will  come 
home  to-morrow.'  " 

"C.  G.  H,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Could  either  of 
the  following  expressions  be  correctly  used  in  the 
sentence,  '  I  can  .sharpen  a  pencil  as  good  as  (or  as 
roell  as)  that'?"  .| 

Both  of  these  dxpre.ssions  are  recorded  in  the 
Standard  Diction.\rv  (p.  121,  col.  1),  and  either 
one  is  correct.  The  grammatical  construction  is 
explained  as  follows:  "To  [the  conjunction)  as, 
corresponds  as:  with  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  to 
express  the  equality  of  degree." 
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ROOSEVELT  THE   DOMINANT   ISSUE 

WHEN  Mr.  Roosevelt  opened  one  of  his  New  York 
campaign  speeches  in  support  of  Henry  L.  Stimson 
with  the  declaration  that  he  was  going  to  get  one  is- 
sue out  of  the  way  to  begin  with,  "  and  that  is  myself,"  in- 
stantly from  somewhere  in  the  audience  came  the  retort : 
"You'll  have  a  tough  job."  There  are  many  indications  that 
this  impromptu  prediction  was  not  very  wide  of  the  mark.  De- 
scribing New  York  as  the  "  bloody  angle  "  in  the  general  battle 
whose  outcome  will  be  decided  on  November  8,  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  declares  that  "  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  save  New 
York  while  neighboring  States  are  captured  by  the  opposition, 
his  own  national  leadership  and  influence  will  take  on  a  finality 
anapproached  even  in  his  own  career."  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  the  test  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
strength  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Indiana  as  well  as  in  the  New 
York  election,  since  in  both  States  "  he  has  made  the  election 
of  certain  candidates  a  personal  matter. "  "  The  outcome  in 
New  York,"  adds  the  same  paper,  "  will  be  regarded  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  rough  rider's  standing  in  the  East,  that  in  Indiana 
a  criterion  of  his  standing  in  the  Middle  West."  And  many 
alarmed  observers  in  both  ranks  are  crying  out  that  the  event 
will  be  fraught  with  possibilities  far  more  momentous  than  the 
above  dispassionate  statements  would  suggest. 

If  he  should  be  victorious,  declares  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  (Dem.),  "  with  his  Big  Stick  he  would  thrust  aside  all 
barriers  and  ride  roughshod  over  all  law,  substituting  for  con- 
stitutional guaranties  his  personal  dictatorship."  While  only 
a  few  months  ago  the  American  people  were  laughing  at  the 
talk  about  Roosevelt's  assumption  of  dictatorial  power,  remarks 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.),  "  to-day  thoughtful  citizens 
are  no  longer  ridiculing  such  a  prospect,  because  they  have 
come  to  realize  that  it  is  at  least  within  the  bounds  of  possibil- 
ity." Mr.  John  A.  Dix,  in  his  speech  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York,  and  in  a  later  address 
at  Buffalo,  declares  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  his  record,  his 
ambitions,  his  character,  his  methods,  are  the  most  vital  issue 
ever  presented  to  the  people  of  this  State.  If  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  imposing  his  "  New  Nationalism  "  upon  the  country,  says 
Mr.  Dix,  "  then  all  the  sacrifices  made  iTy  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  all  the  blood  shed  for  its  preservation,  will  have  been 
in  vain,  and  we  shall  see  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  a  danger- 
ous disturber  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  a  free  people 
against  whom  all  the  forces  of  the  world  in  arms  might  have 


been  hurled  in  vain. "  And  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
(Com.)  quotes  an  unnamed  intimate  and  confidant  of  the  Col- 
onel as  saying:  "  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  ambitions  far  transcending 
that  of  becoming  merely  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
aspires  to  acquiring  unlimited  power. "  "  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  come 
to  regard  himself  as  a  natural  depository  of  governmental 
powers,"  asserts  Harper's  Weekly  (Dem.),  while  Wilshire's 
Magazine  (Socialist)  suggests  that  he  "  has  been  cast  for  a 
spectacular  and  possibly  important  part  in  the  process  that  is 
inexorably  carrying  the  present  economic  system  toward  ulti- 
mate Socialism." 

Turning  to  Republican  testimony,  we  find  President  M. 
Woolsey  Stryker,  of  Hamilton  College,  a  close  friend  of  Vice- 
President  Sherman,  describing  the  Colonel's  self-imposed  lead- 
ership of  the  Republican  party  as  "  the  issue  to  which  all  other 
issues  are  secondary,"  characterizing  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  "the 
idol  of  mediocrity,"  and  remarking  that  "  there  may  be  one  who 
thinks  he  would  make  a  good  Diaz,  but  few  of  us  would  make 
good  Mexicans."  Ex-Senator  Joseph  B.  Foraker  makes  his 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  Republican  harmony  in  Ohio  by 
declaring  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  menace  to  the  Republic,  and  charac- 
terizing his  "  New  Nationalism  "  as  treason.  Of  the  political 
principles  constituting  the  New  Nationalism  he  says : 

"  It  is  well  to  note  that  they  violate  our  dual  form  of  govern- 
ment by  arrogating  unto  the  National  Government  the  control 
of  matters  so  purely  local  that  they  clearly  belong  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  States ;  they  also  authorize  the  courts  to  construe 
the  Constitution,  not  as  the  precedents  require,  but  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  keep  abreast  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times 

"  Such  a  preachment  is  not  nationalism,  either  new  or  old, 
but  imperialism  pure  and  simple.  It  is,  in  spirit  at  least,  as 
treasonable  as  secession  itself. 

"  The  power  it  would  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  far  more  autocratic  and  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties of  this  people  than  are  those  of  any  monarchy  in  Europe." 

Charles  H.  Young,  ex-president  of  the  New  York  City  Re- 
publican Club,  in  bolting  his  party's  ticket  declared  that  "  if 
Stimson  is  elected  I  feel  that  Roosevelt  will  be  President  again 
and  that  we  should  have  nothing  but  wind-storms  for  four  years 
—if  we  ever  got  him  out."  The  attitude  of  still  others  has 
been  described  as  not  unlike  that  of  the  citizen  of  Athens  who 
voted  that  Aristides  should  be  banished  because  he  was  tired  of 
hearing  him  called  Aristides  the  Just.  "  The  Colonel  has  been 
going  too  fast,"  declares  Life  (New  York),  and  adds: 

"  He  needs  hobbles,  and  this  is  a  good  time  to  put  them  on 
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-Munson  in  the  Newark  News. 

THE  BIG   TICKER  AND   THE    BIG-STICKER 


FOR  ALTITUDE   AND  ENDURANCE. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


him,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  so  many  respects 
so  much  better  than  so  many  of  the  men  that  are  eager  to  throw 
him  down,  and  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  with  which  any  man 
of  sporting  instincts  must  set  himself  to  contrive  obstacles  for 
so  dazzling  a  performer." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  finds  that  "  hostility  of 
the  business  classes  toward  Theodore  Roosevelt,  to  an  extent 
never  before  'known,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  the 
times."  In  support  of  this  statement  it  declares  that  "  men 
who  serve  on  many  corporation  directorates  in  New  York  are 
wont  to  testify  that  they  know  no  person  in  all  their  acquaint- 
ance who  has  not  turned  against  Roosevelt."  The  same  paper 
goes  on  to  cite  the  various  counts  in  the  indictment  brought  by 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  business  community  against  the  ex- 
President  : 

"  It  is  alleged  that  he  has  taken  up  all  the  causes  and  isms  of 
William  J.  Bryan,  differing  from  the  Nebraskan  only  on  free 
silver,  which  was  but  a  momentary  expression  of  the  populistic 
impulse.  The  whole  current  of  anticorporation  legislation. 
State  and  National,  which  seems  to  be  running  everywhere  with 
increasing  force,  is  attributed  to  the  agitation  which  he  set  up, 
and  to  the  activities  of  the  crop  of  imitators  whom  he  has 
brought  into  being.  All  this  is  said  to  be  very  bad  for  busi- 
ness. The  panic  of  1907  is  still  recalled  as  a  product  of  Roose- 
veltism.  His  attacks  on  the  judiciary  are  particularly  resented. 
Conservative  people  see  in  the  Supreme  Court  the  great  bul- 
wark of  the  established  order.  .  .  .  People,  believing  this, 
think  of  Roosevelt  as  undermining  a  final  barrier  against  the 
mob 

"  Some  of  his  critics  say  that  even  if  he  were  the  best  man  in 
the  world,  and  all  his  aims  confessedly  perfect,  they  should  op- 
pose the  advance  of  any  man  who  had  acquired  such  a  hold  over 
the  American  people,  as  subversive  of  the  essential  spirit  o'f 
republicanism." 

While  admitting  that  the  Colonel  does  not  aim  to  be  king  and 
found  a  dynasty,  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  nevertheless 
sees  in  "  the  late  conduct  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  a  certain  frenzy 
of  response  which  comes  from  the  crowd  behind  him,  a  danger 
which  has  seldom  threatened  us,  but  one  which,  where  it  does 
arise  in  a  republic,  must  transcend  all  other  public  matters  in 
importance."  In  reassuring  tone,  '^however,  the  same  paper 
goes  on  to  say  .• 

"  The  people  can  be  trusted  in  this  as  much  as  in  other  mat- 
ters. No  man,  however  popular,  could  aim  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Republic  either  in  fact  or  in  name,  without  courting  per- 


sonal destruction.  If  it  were  his  sinister  ambition  to  achieve  a 
permanent  supremacy  safeguarded  by  the  monarchical  princi- 
ple, he  could  not  possibly  succeed  unless  he  were  able  to 
deceive  the  people  as  to  his  real  intentions.  And  such  a  deceit 
must  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility,  unless 
conditions  now  undreamed  of  should  arise  to  promote  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  preliminary  dictatorship  like  that  of  Caesar  or 
Cromwell  or  Napoleon." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  however,  reminds  us  that 
"  the  danger  from  Roosevelt  is  not  that  of  outward  revolution, 
but  of  just  that  kind  of  undermining  of  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions which  is  the  only  real  peril  of  a  republic."  This  dan- 
ger, it  seems,  lies  really  in  the  masses  behind  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  The  Evening  Post  "  the  time  to  meet  a 
peril  of  this  kind  is  when  it  first  shows  its  head."    We  read : 

"  It  is  not  that  he  is  going  to  impose  his  will  upon  the  country 
in  the  face  of  popular  opposition ;  popular  applause  is  the  very 
breath  of  his  nostrils.  There  is  not  an  evil  precedent  that  he 
will  establish,  not  a  barrier  against  arbitrary  power  or  against 
Federal  centralization  that  he  will  break  down,  but  with  the 
backing  of  an  uproarious  public  sentiment.  The  question  before 
the  country  now — as  it  will  be  the  question  in  1912  if  he  shall 
be  the  candidate — is  whether  there  is  in  the  sober  citizenship  of 
the  country  strength  sufficient  to  overcome  the  noisier  and 
more  volatile  element  that  masses  itself  behind  such  agitators 
as  Bryan  or  Roosevelt.  To  dismiss  such  a  question  as  of  no  con- 
sequence because  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  the  country 
being  revolutionized,  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  we  need 
never  give  ourselves  any  anxiety  about  any  question  touching 
the  fundamentals  of  our  Government ;  and  that  would  clearly 
be  to  live  in  a  fools'  paradise." 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side,  we  are  reminded  that  these 
attacks  and  detractions  owe  much  of  their  prominence  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  thrown  against  the  background  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's immense  popularity.  Even  Life,  which  in  a  perfectly 
friendly  spirit  would  like  to  see  him  "hobbled,"  declares  that 
"  the  Colonel's  detractors  are  a  small  band  compared  with  the 
company  who  like  him."  The  Chicago  News  (Ind.)  hastens  to 
assure  its  readers  that  "  the  people  in  New  York  City  are  not 
all  engaged  in  throwing  up  barricades  and  otherwise  preparing 
to  resist  Colonel  Roosevelt's  efforts  to  have  himself  crowned 
Emperor  of  the  United  States."  In  one  of  his  speeches  last 
week  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  explains  the  attitude  of  business 
toward  his  policies.  He  tells  us  that  there  has  been  a  deliber- 
ate effort  on  the  part  of  "the  great  financiers  who  desire  to  ob- 
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— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


A   BAD  YEAR   FOR   GAS-BAGS. 


tain  or  retain  improper  special  privileges  "  to  "  mislead  and 
frighten  their  colleagues  who  are  not  crooked,  and  especially  to 
mislead  and  frighten  the  small  business  men  by  telling  them 
that  disaster  impends  if  Stimson  is  elected  Governor,  because 
Stimson  is  closely  allied  with  me  and  I,  forsooth,  am  a  danger- 
ous man  and  especially  dangerous  to  business."  Mr.  Roosevelt 
goes  on  to  say : 

"  I  do  not  think  this  appeal  has  had  as  much  influence  as  I  at 
one  time  feared,  but  still  it  undoubtedly  has  had  a  certain  in- 
fluence. A  number  of  honest  business  men,  and  especially  of 
the  honest  small  business  men,  have  been  affected  by  the  state- 
ments of  those  whom,  even  if  they  distrust,  they  'ook  up  to  as 
leaders  in  the  business  world. " 

Many  papers  are  protesting  against  the  panicky  Roosevelt- 
phobia  which  has  resulted.  The  warnings  proclaimed  by  such 
papers  as  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  and  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  declares  the  New  York  American  (Ind.),  are  "  an 
insult  to  the  American  people. "    To  quote  further : 

"  To  say  that  we  must  now  make  our  choice  between  mobbery 
and  monarchism — between  the  coarse  tyranny  of  Tammany  Hall 
and  the  finer  tyranny  of  a  kingship — is  to  say  that  we  have 
sunk  to  a  bottom  level  of  moral  decadence." 

Here  in  New  York  where  the  prize  of  illicit  privilege  is  the 
highest,  says  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  "  the  special  interests 
have  resolved  to  make  a  test  of  whether  the  American  people 
can  be  prevented  from  controlling  and  conducting  their  own 
Government,  or  whether  they  must  be  permitted  to  exercise 
that  right."  To  this  end,  it  goes  on  to  say,  the  combined  co- 
horts of  special  privilege  are  centering  their  whole  attack  on 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  people's  leader.     To  quote  further: 

"  Merged,  coalized,  and  consolidated  into  a  solidarity  of 
forces,  all  the  Reactionaries — the  Democratic  and  the  Republi- 
can Reactionaries  together — are  striving  desperately  to  wipe 
out  of  American  politics  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  popular  ac- 
claim the  leader  of  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  the  recov- 
ery of  their  fundamental  rights  of  self-government.  They  are 
trying  to  wipe  out  Theodore  Roosevelt  because  he  is  at  the  head 
of  the  popular  movement. 

"  It  is  not  that  Roosevelt  is  aiming  to  be  a  king,  as  they 
charge ;  it  is  not  that  Roosevelt  is  an  enemy  of  the  courts,  as 
they  charge ;  it  is  not  that  Roosevelt  is  seeking  to  foment  dis- 
content merely  to  serve  his  own  ambitions,  as  they  charge ;  it 
is  not  that  Roosevelt  is  a  madman,  as  they  charge.     It  is  that 


Roosevelt  is  leading  the  American  people,  who  are  going  out  to 
battle  against  the  boss  rule  which  works  in  behalf  of  the  special 
interests !  " 

This  same  point  is  urged  by  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
and  the  Evening  Mail    (Ind.  Rep.).     Says  the  latter  paper: 

"  Are  they  really  fearful  of  the  coming  of  a  king,  or  do  they 
dread  the  coming  of  an  honest  man  as  governor,  backed  up  by 
an  honest  legislature  and  a  public  sentiment  that  will  tolerate 
no  trifling  with  the  public  interests  ? 

"  Do  they  really  fear  the  coming  of  a  man  on  horseback,  or 
do  they  dread  the  approach  of  justice  and  the  possibility  of  a 
prison  cell  ? 

"  Let  us  not  talk  of  kings  or  emperors  in  this  campaign ;  let 
us  talk  of  rascals — the  rascals  of  both  political  parties  that 
have  been  selling  themselves  to  traction  trusts,  to  race-track 
gamblers,  to  ice  trusts — to  every  influence  that  had  a  corrupt- 
ing dollar  to  use  against  the  public  interest. 

"  This  fight  is  against  the  menace  of  such  men — not  against 
the  menace  of  a  Roosevelt  triumph." 


ENGLISH  JUSTICE  IN  THE  CRIPPEN  CASE 

THE  MORAL  of  the  Crippen  case,  one  editor  remarks, 
is  that  if  an  American  makes  up  his  mind  to  murder  his 
wife  he  had  better  do  it  at  home  and  not  in  England. 
Here,  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune,  such  a  murderer  has  a  fair 
chance  to  escape  punishment  entirely  through  a  jury  befooled 
by  a  smart  lawyer  or  through  a  fanatically  technical  Supreme 
Court.  What  his  chances  are  in  England  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  a  London  court  the  somewhat  complex  case 
of  Dr.  Hawley  H.  Crippen,  accused  of  wife-murder,  termin- 
ated in  a  death  sentence  after  a  trial  lasting  only  four  days. 
"The  case,"  remarks  the  New  York  Commercial,  "was  of  ex- 
actly the  sort  that  are  almost  invariably  stretched  out  over 
weeks  and  months  here  in  the  United  States — the  crime  itself 
a  most  uncanny  and  revolting  one,  and  the  morbid  among  the 
masses  excitedly  eager  for  every  detail  of  the  testimony  and 
the  procedure."  "  It  would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  Crippen, 
had  he  been  tried  for  a  similar  crime  in  this  country,  would 
have  surely  gone  free  or  escaped  the  extreme  penalty,"  says 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat ;  "  but  no  one  doubts  that  his 
trial  here  would  have  been  much  longer  drawn  out  and  its  re- 
sult decidedly  uncertain,  with  a  strong  likelihood  of  a  mistrial, 
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or  appeals,  reversals,  retrials,  and  the  consequent  delays  seem- 
ingly unavoidable  under  the  American  system  of  procedure." 
The  same  paper  is  at  one  with  most  of  its  contemporaries  when 
it  asserts  that,  in  spite  of  the  swiftness  of  procedure  in  the 
London  court,  Dr.  Crippen  "  has  had,  we  think,  as  fair  a  trial 
as  could  have  been  given  him  anywhere. " 

To  emphasize  a  comparison  which  they  find  far  from  flatter- 
ing to  American  criminal-court  methods  many  papers  recall  the 
fact  that  in  Tennessee  the  trial  of  the  Coopers  for  shooting  ex- 
Senator  Carmack — an  act  committed  two  years  ago  in  broad 
daylight  on  the  principal  street  of  one  of  America's  large  cities 
— is  not  yet  finally  disposed  of.  Others  refer  to  the  indeter- 
minate outcome  of  the  twelve  weeks'  trial  of  Harry  Thaw  in 
New  York  for  the  murder  of  Stanford  White — a  case,  as  the 
New  York  World  remarks,  in  which  "  all  the  more  important 
facts  were  indisputable."  The  same  paper  reminds  us  that 
while  the  Thaw  trial  was  going  on  a  London  court  tried  the 
murderer  of  the  great  merchant  Whiteley  in  five  hours.  "  Not 
2  per  cent,  of  our  murderers  go  to  the  gallows,  even  when  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  guilt,"  declares  the  Baltimore 
Sun;  and  the  Richmond  Journal  asks  pertinently:  "  Is  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  murder  is  more  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  probably  any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world  ?  " 

The  facts  of  the  Crippen  case,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
briefly  as  follows :  After  Dr.  Crippen  had  mysteriously  disap- 
peared from  his  London  house  the  mutilated  body  of  a  woman, 
believed  to  be  that  of  his  wife,  was  found  buried  in  the  cellar. 
The  doctor  was  finally  traced  and  captured  as  he  landed  in  Can- 
ada with  his  mistress,  Ethel  Leneve,  and  was  taken  back  to 
England  for  trial.  The  evidence  showing  the  body  to  be  that 
of  his  wife,  as  well  as  that  pointing  to  him  as  the  author  of  the 
crime,  while  very  convincing,  was  admittedly  circumstantial 
rather  than  direct.  The  case  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  be- 
fore Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  The  se- 
lection and  swearing  of  the  jurors,  dispatches  tell  us,  occupied 
eight  minutes.  Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  account  of  the 
trial  that  reached  this  side  is  given  by  the  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Sun.     To  quote  in  part : 

"  Once  only  in  the  four  and  a  half  days  did  the  counsel  protest 
at  anything  that  happened.  This  was  done  by  counsel  for  the 
defense,  who  objected  to  the  introduction  of  a  crown  witness 


after  the  case  for  the  crown  had  been  closed.  The  judge  said : 
'  I  will  admit  the  evidence  so  far  as  it  is  justified  by  the  prose- 
cuting counsel's  opening  statement.'  Counsel  for  the  defense 
remained  standing  a  moment  in  further  protest. 

"  '  I  will  take  care  of  you,  Mr.  Tobin,'  said  the  judge.  Coun- 
sel bowed  and  took  his  seat.  The  incident  occupied  hardly  a 
minute. 

"Not  a  single  witness  was  examined  or  cross-examined  by 
counsel  on  either  side  without  the  judge's  intervention,  some- 
times requesting  counsel  to  make  his  question  clearer,  some- 
times helping  the  witness  to  couch  his  answer ;  always  making 
every  eflTort  to  save  time.  It  mattered  nothing  whether  it  was 
a  crown  or  defense  witness,  when  counsel  had  finished  with  him 
or  her  the  judge  would  say :  '  Now  I  want  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions. '  Then  in  three  or  four  lucid  questions  he  would  elicit  in 
plain,  concise  form  what  counsel  would  take  twenty  minutes 
and  innumerable  questions  to  get  out.  Then  the  judge  would 
ask  a  few  questions,  always  straight  to  the  point,  which  counsel 
had  overlooked  or  did  not  desire  put 

"  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  he  was  the  chief  con- 
ductor of  the  case  both  for  the  crown  and  the  defense.  What 
little  could  be  suggested  in  Crippen's  favor  he  pointed  out  in 
summing  up.  What  points  might  be  considered  debatable — and 
they  were  very  few— he  stated,  saying  it  was  for  the  jury  to 
decide  on  them.  But  his  whole  lucid  retelling  of  the  story  from 
the  evidence  could  not  have  been  more  damning  had  it  come 
from  the  mouth  of  the  prosecuting  counsel.  Indeed,  its  im- 
pressive delivery  and  its  aloofness  from  all  personal  feeling 
made  it  far  more  convincing  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  than  the 
final  address  of  the  prosecution  to  the  jury." 

President  Taft  has  more  than  once  dwelt  upon  the  need  of 
reform  in  our  legal  methods,  and  in  his  brother's  paper,  the 
Cincinnati  Tiwes-Sfar,  we  read : 

"  Perhaps  the  most  needed  reform  in  this  country  to-day  is 
the  simplification  of  legal  procedure  and  the  more  rapid  carry- 
ing out  of  justice.  Society  needs  such  a  reform  in  criminal 
cases  for  its  own  protection ;  in  civil  cases  it  needs  it  quite  as 
much  for  the  protection  of  the  man  of  moderate  or  small  means 
who  is  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  protracted  litigation." 

Not  entirely  unanimous,  however,  is  the  tribute  of  our  press 
to  the  excellence  of  English  justice.  Thus  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  while  admitting  that  "  if  Crippen  is  hanged  very  few 
will  believe  that  his  punishment  is  unmerited,"  goes  on  to  com- 
plain that  the  brief  deliberation  of  the  jury  on  so  important  a 
case  was  "  little  short  of  indecent."  And  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  we  read : 
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"  THE      DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    A     LEADER    AND   A 
BOSS     IS,     THE      LEADER      LEADS      WHILE     THE      BOSS 

DRIVES." — Theodore   Roosevelt  at  Saratoga. 

— Kemble  in  Harper's  Weekly 


THE    BUGABOO. 

— Bartholomew  in  I  he  Minneapolis /oMmaZ. 


FIND   THE   BOSS. 


"  The  London  jury  were  able  to  decide  this  problem  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  after  it  had  perplexed  the  world  for  months 
because  the  judge  practically  settled  it  for  them.  Lord  Alver- 
stone's  conduct  of  the  case  was  that  of  a  personal  conductor. 
He  dominated  the  proceedings  throughout,  as  the  cables  tell 
clearly 

"  An  Alverstone  may  be  trusted  with  such  absolute  power,  but 
could  the  average  American  judge  be  given  it  ?  Hardly.  Most 
of  them  lack  the  sense  of  aloofness,  the  capacity  to  regard  only 
the  need  for  securing  justice,  even  the  training  in  professional 
technic,  which  qualified  the  judge  who  tried  Crippen  to  dis- 
charge the  extraordinary  duty  laid  on  him  in  so  extraordinary 
a  manner.  We  need  a  different  kind  of  judge,  as  well  as  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  procedure  over  here,  if  we  are  to  have  the  Brit- 
ish celerity  in  disposing  of  criminals 

"  Some  check  upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  British  judge  is 
necessary  before  American  instincts  will  be  satisfied  to  adopt 
the  system  of  which  it  is  so  prominent  a  part.  We  are  still  as 
a  people  affected  with  a  conviction  that  the  old  adage  is  true 
which  prefers  the  acquittal  of  99  guilty  men  to  the  punishment 
of  one  innocent  man. " 


MR.  TENER'S   REPLY 

THE  CHARGES  against  John  K.  Tener,  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  which  were 
discust  in  these  pages  last  week,  aroused  a  feeling 
"  that  he  should  defend  himself  or  else  retire  from  the  ticket." 
He  has  chosen  the  former  course,  and  his  friends  believe  that 
his  vindication  is  complete,  thohis  critics  doubt  it.  The  Phila- 
delphia Telegraph  (Rep.)  thinks  Mr.  Tener  has  completely 
cleared  himself  of  any  connection  with  the  alleged  shady  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  company  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  presi- 
dent. The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.)  and  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph  (Rep.)  are  equally  certain  that  Mr.  Tener  has  a  clear 
case  in  the  libel  suit  which  he  is  bringing  against  the  editor  of 
The  North  American.  In  the  statement  given  to  the  press,  Mr. 
Tener  not  only  denies  unqualifiedly  any  fraud  or  irregularity  in 
the  management  of  the  company,  but  even  offers  to  repurchase 
from  its  present  holders  any  stock  which  may  have  been  sold 
on  the  strength  of  his  connection  with  it.     He  says  in  part: 

"  In  December  of  last  year  I  was  visited  in  Washington  by 
William  L.  Chrisman,  an  attorney,  of  Philadelphia,  and  F.  L. 


Smart,  who  requested  me  to  become  president  of  the  National 
Public  Utilities  Corporation 

"  I  was  also  informed  that  the  company  had  been  incorporated 
according  to  law,  was  properly  organized,  and  could  legitimately 
carry  on  the  business  for  which  it  was  intended,  which  was  the 
building  of  a  railroad  from  Astoria  to  a  point  beyond  Seaside^ 
in  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  also  made  inquiry  of  those  believed 
to  be  familiar  with  the  locality  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
enterprise. 

"  After  this  I  concluded  to  accept  the  presidency  and  served 
in  that  office  and  as  director  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  but  as  my  labors  in  Congress  were  daily  increasing  be- 
cause of  important  legislation  then  pending,  which  required 
practically  all  of  my  time,  I  resigned  from  the  company.  For 
some  reason  or  other  my  resignation  was  not  accepted  at  the 
time  I  tendered  it,  but  I  received  no  salary  as  president  except 
for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  altho  entitled  to  the 
salary  for  March. 

"  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  par  value,  of  the  stock  was  sent  to 
me,  and  I  immediately  returned  it,  with  a  letter  stating  that  I 
would  not  accept  it  as  I  had  not  earned  it,  and  was  not  entitled 
to  it.  A  little  later  $20,000,  par  value,  of  the  stock  was  sent 
to  me,  which  I  also  returned,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

"  I  believed  the  objects  of  this  company  to  be  legitimate  not- 
withstanding the  vicious  attacks  which  have  been  made  against 
it ;  I  am  not  convinced  to  the  contrary,  and  to-day  am  of  opin- 
ion that  they  could  be  successfully  carried  out.  Charles  N. 
Bennett,  a  civil  engineer  of  high  repute  in  his  profession,  whom 
I  sent  to  Oregon  on  my  election  to  the  presidency,  reported 
favorably  upon  it  and  within  a  week  past  has  reiterated  that 
opinion  and  has  stated  that  if  Eastern  capital  could  not  be  had 
to  carry  the  work  through  local  capital  there  could  be  had  to 
do  it 

"  I  never  promoted  the  National  Public  Utilities  Corporation, 
was  not  a  participant  in  its  promotion,  never  sold  any  of  its 
stock,  or  solicited  anybody  to  buy  any  of  its  stock.  My  connec- 
tion with  it  was  entirely  honorable  and  straightforward,  as  I 
have  above  described. 

"  I  am  informed  that  about  $89,000  in  cash  (not  nearly  $2,- 
000,000  as  published)  have  been  paid  to  the  company  for  stock, 
and  to  show  that  I  do  not  wish  to  evade  any  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  if  any  man,  relying  upon  my  being  president,or  up- 
on my  name  being  used  in  connection  with  this  company  during 
the  time  I  was  president,  presents  proof  to  me  that  he  pur- 
chased any  of  the  stock  and  paid  cash  to  the  company,  I  will 
take  the  stock  from  him  and  give  him  exactly  what  he  paid  for 
it  in  cash. 

"  Whatever  was  done  by  this  company  as  respects  the  taking 
over  of  any  other  or  subsidiary  companies,  or  enterprises,  was 
before  my  connection  with  it,  and  with  which  I  had  nothing  to 
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do,  but  believe,  and  had  the  right  to  believe  from  the  character 
of  those  who  were  in  control,  and  from  my  investigation,  that 
all  had  been  properly  and  legally  done." 

Some  of  the  Republican  candidate's  political  opponents  re- 
main unconvinced,  however.  To  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.), 
his  answer  is  far  from  assuring,  and  the  Pittsburg  Lea(fer  (Ind.) 
finds  it  no  denial  at  all,  but  a  "  lame,  halting,  and  puerile 
apolog>'. "     Says  The  Leader  : 

"  It  is  specifically  charged  by  the  Philadelphia  newspaper 
that  Tener  sold  his  name  to  this  aggregation  of  financial  pirates, 
to  be  flaunted  at  their  masthead,  for  the  paltry  sum. of  $5,000  a 
year. 

"  Tener  makes  no  effort  to  refute  the  charge.  He  admits  that 
he  was  president  of  the  company  until  he  found  that  he  could 
not  give  his  duties  the  attention  they  required  and  then  he 
resigned 

"  He  admits  that  he  took  the  salary  offered  him,  but  he  denies 
that  he  ever  accepted  any  '  stock. ' 

"  Why  would  he  bother  about  the  '  stock  '  ?  All  the  capital  of 
the  fraudulent  concern  was  composed  of  worthless  '  securities  ' 
of  several  bankrupt  corporations  and  had  practically  no  value 
except  what  it  would  bring  through  fraudulent  exploitation  and 
unloading  upon  the  public. 

"The  $5,000  'salary,'  however,  was  a  very  different  proposi- 
tion. He  was  to  get  that  in  good  hard  cash,  and  for  that 
reason  alone  he  became  the  company's  '  decoy.'  " 

The  North  American,  too,  returns  to  the  attack,  calls  Mr. 
Tener's  speeches  "  gelatinous  piffle,"  and  answers  his  statement 
"  I  never  held  any  of  the  stock,"  by  printing  this  "  transcript  of 
page  103  of  the  stock  ledger  of  the  swindle" : 


J.  K.  Tener,  Charleroi. 


Smart  and  Adams 330 

Smart,      Adams,       Bromley, 

Chrisman 5000 

J.  K.  Tener 2000 


7330 


J.  K.  Tener 

G.  C.  Fulton 

Smart,      Adams,      Chrisman, 

Bromley 2500 


2000 
500 


5000 


MISSOURI'S  PROHIBITION  FIGHT 

THE  GREAT  overshadowing  issue  of  the  State  cam- 
paign in  Missouri,  which  with  Florida,  Oregon,  and 
Oklahoma  will  vote  on  State-wide  prohibition  at  the 
coming  election,  is  the  contest  between  the  "  wets  "  and  the 
"  drys. "  In  St.  Louis,  says  a  Missouri  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  men  "  are  going  about  the  streets 
wearing  buttons  in  the  lapels  of  their  coats  bearing  this  legend : 
'  Save  St.  Louis,'  "  and  "  they  look  and  talk  as  if  a  wreck  of 
worlds  and  a  crash  of  matter  was  an  imminent  danger. "  This, 
according  to  The  National  Prohibitionist  (Chicago),  "  is  by  far 
the  most  important  battle  against  the  rum  traffic  that  has  been 
waged  in  this  or  any  other  country. "  Both  sides  agree  that  the 
strength  of  the  Prohibition  party  lies  in  the  rural  districts  and 
smaller  cities,  while  the  "  antis  "  are  likely  to  poll  a  very  large 
vote  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The  liquor  interests  are 
also  counting  on  Missouri's  large  German  population. 

The  Citizens'  Defense  Committee  of  St.  Louis,  which  is 
credited  by  Mida's  Criterion  (Chicago),  a  leading  organ  of  the 
liquor  trade,  with  "representing  the  industrial,  commercial, 
educational,  and  professional  interests  of  St.  Louis,  and  no 
member  of  which  is  connected  with  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
liquor,"  asserts  that  State-wide  prohibition  would  have  these 
"  appalling  results" : 

"  1.  Not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  manufactories  and 
commerce  of  the  city  ((St.  Louis)  would  be  eliminated. 

"  2.  Not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  city 
would  be  deprived  of  means  of  living. 

"  3.  Not  less  than  $140,000,000  of  property  would  be  destroyed. 

"  4.  Wages  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  $6,922,000  annually 
would  cease  to  be  paid. 

"  5.  Over  45,000  wage-earners  of  St.  Louis  would  be  directly 
affected. 

"  6.  Not  less  than  130,000  persons,  nearly  one-fifth   of  the 


population,  dependent  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  brewing  and 
allied  industries  would  have  to  seek  other  means  of  livelihood." 

This  is  answered  by  The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Kansas 
City),  which  with  most  of  the  religious  papers  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  ministers,  and  church  organizations,  is  actively 
enlisted  in  favor  of  the  amendment.     To  quote : 

"  The  population  of  St.  Louis  is  687,029.  '  One-fourth  of  the 
population,'  which  '  would  be  deprived  of  means  of  living  '  by 
State-wide  prohibition,  is  171,758.  This  is  proved  in  the  state- 
ment that  '  over  45,000  wage-earners  of  St.  Louis  would  be 
directly  affected, '  and  '  would  have  to  seek  other  means  of 
livelihood.' 

"  Where  are  those  45,000  wage-earners  ? 

"  Taking  up  the  recent  bulletin  of  the  Federal  census,  '  Earn- 
ings of  Wage-earners, '  we  are  able  to  make  some  comment  on 
these  so-called  '  appalling  results  ' :  There  are  in  the  entire 
State  of  Missouri  29  breweries.  These  breweries  employ  a  total 
of  2,212  persons,  including  bottlers,  cellar  men,  drivers,  fer- 
menters,  kettle  men,  and  including  little  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age.  If  we  take  the  ratio  given  above  by  the 
Citizens'  Defense  Committee  .  .  .  we  will  have  as  dependents 
upon  the  breweries  '  for  a  livelihood  '  8,848  persons 

"The  '  Manual  of  the  State  of  Missouri,'  official,  issued  by 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  places  the  number  of 
'dram-shops,'  in  St.  Louis,  all  places  having  a  license  to  sell 
malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  as  2,258.  These  saloons,  of  vari- 
ous qualities,  employ  one  or  two  bartenders.  Taking  the  city^ 
through  the  saloons  would  not  average  two  bartenders.  But 
accepting  two  bartenders  as  a  fair  concession,  we  have  6,774 
persons  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  who  are  directly  interested  in 
selling  alcoholic  drinks.  Computing  these  as  above,  as  being- 
responsible  each  for  the  support  of  four  persons,  we  have  a 
total  of  26,096  persons  whose  living  is  at  this  moment  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  saloon  python.  Adding  to  this  number  the- 
numbers  in  the  entire  State  of  Missouri  who  are  immediately 
dependent  on  the  breweries  '  for  a  livelihood,'  we  have  a  grand 
total  of  32,870  persons  in  St.  Louis  who  would  immediately  have 
to  have  their  source  of  maintenance  changed  to  something 
respectable. 

"  '  One-fourth  of  the  population  of  St.  Louis  would  be  deprived 
of  means  of  living. '  One-fourth  of  687,029  is  171,758.  We  may 
be  pardoned  if  we  are  a  little  curious  to  know  where  the  other 
138,888  persons  are 

"Not  less  than  $H0,000,000  of  property  would  be  destroyed. 
Indeed.     Where  is  this  property  ? 

"  The  brewers  of  St.  Louis  made  this  sworn  statement  of  the 
value  of  their  properties,  visible  and  invisible,  in  their  returns 
to  the  assessor,  giving  a  total  valuation  of  the  breweries  as- 
$7,537,320.  Now  the  value  of  property  made  in  the  statement 
scattered  broadcast  by  the  Citizens  '  Defense  Committee  is. 
placed  at  $140,000,000.  Throwing  the  figures  into  a  table  we 
have: 

Statement  of  Citizens'  Defense  Committee  *140,000.000 

Statement  of  Brewers 7,537,320 


$132,462,680 


"  Where  is  this  $132,462,680  which  would  be  destroyed  ?  Count 
every  doggery,  every  house  of  ill  fame,  every  kind  of  saloon, 
where  is  that  $130,000,000  ? 

"  Why  do  respectable  gentlemen  lend  their  names  to  such 
wildcat  financial  balance  sheets  ?  " 

Both  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  side-stept  the 
amendment  issue  in  their  State  conventions.  Mida's  Criterion 
calls  this  a  "  tremendous  body  blow  "  for  the  prohibitionists.  But 
it  is  just  as  welcome  to  the  other  side.  The  St.  Louis  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  adopted  resolu- 
tions in  which  they  go  on  record  as  rejoicing  in  "  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  important  question  without  having  to 
become,  in  any  way,  involved  in  party  politics,"  and  urging 
"  all  our  preachers  to  use  all  available  time  to  present  this  im- 
portant question  to  the  people."  Both  sides  are  again  agreed 
in  exclaiming  upon  the  "hysteria"  of  their  opponents.  Over 
against  the  million  red,  white,  and  blue  buttons,  bearing  the 
words,  "Regulation;  Save  St  Louis;  Morality,"  which  were 
sent  through  the  State  by  the  antiprohibition  campaigners,  may- 
be seen  the  widely  distributed  children's  badges  with  its  "  Save 
Me,  Amendment  Ten— Vote  Yes. "    The  prohibition  amendment. 
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be  it  noted,  is  but  one  of  eleven  to  be  voted  on  by  Missourians 
next  week.  As  a  final  parallel  between  the  two  forces,  we 
■note  their  equally  confident  predictions  of  victory. 

While  a  considerable  number  of  politicians  and  newspapers 
prefer  to  keep  their  sentiments  on  this  burning  topic  unexprest, 
at  least  until  after  election,  we  find  the  St.  Louis  Times  (Ind.), 
Mirror  (Ind.),  Globe-Democrat  (Rep,),  and  Post- Dispatch 
(Ind.)  lined  up  against  the  amendment. 


LOEB'S  LITTLE  FINGER 

JUST  as  the  tax-ridden  and  downtrodden  subjects  of  King 
Solomon  found  to  their  sore  dismay  that  the  "  little 
finger  "  of  his  youthful  successor  was  to  be  "  thicker  than 
my  father's  loins,"  so  the  amateur  and  professional  smuggler 
and  the  dishonest  importer  are  learning  to  their  sorrow  that  the 
every-day  activity  of  the  present  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  is  accomplishing  more  than  the  most^  strenuous  efforts  of 
his  predecessors.  The  society  smuggler  has  at  last  discovered 
that  the  swindling  of  "  even  a  congenial  easy  mark  like  Uncle 
Sam,"  as  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  i>uts  it,  "  may  soon  be  con- 
sidered unsafe,  if  not  exactly  bad  form."  A  wealthy  would-be 
defrauder  of  the  Government  who  was  fined  $5,000,  heard  the 
presiding  judge  warn  the  public  that  "  any  tourist  in  the  future 
who  smuggles  in  goods  and  accompanies  it  by  false  declarations 
will  be  sentenced  not  only  to  a  fine,  but  to  some  period  of  im- 
prisonment." It  is  being  suggested  by  the  press  that  there 
would  not  have  been  so  much  smuggling  in  the  first  place,  if 
the  authorities  had  not  spoiled  the  child  by  sparing  the  rod. 
Or,  in  The  Transcript's  Bostonian  phrase,  the  recognition  of 
"  the  value  of  apprehension  and  punishment  as  a  deterrent  to 
wrongdoing  "  has  been  "  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance."  This  editorial  ends  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
only  way  to  keep  people  from  smuggling  is  to  keep  them  "  rea- 


sonably scared. "  Not  only  is  Collector  Loeb's  successful  crusade 
on  smuggling  doing  much  to  discourage  that  gentle  art,  but  the 
Collector  has  also  "  taken  a  once  negligible  by-product  of  the 
tariff  and  made  it  yield  double  the  former  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment," says  the  New  York  World,  which  goes  on  to  quote  official 
figures  showing  the  largely  increased  revenue  from  this  source : 

"  According  to  the  report  of  United  States  District-Attorney 
Henry  A.  Wise,  while  in  1907  253,293  passengers  paid  $487,921 
in  duties,  in  1909  $1,041,378  was  collected  from  295,846  passen- 
gers, and  the  receipts  from  248,352  passengers  during  the  ten 
months  of  the  current  year  have  exceeded  that  amount. 
Forfeitures  and  fines  added  $100,000  to  the  total." 

The  sensational  raid  upon  Duveen  Brothers,  a  well-known 
Fifth  Avenue  firm  of  art  importers,  reveals  the  Government's 
purpose  to  put  an  end  to  a  practise  by  which  some  importers 
have  for  years  been  defrauding  the  United  States  of  customs 
duties  by  false  and  fraudulent  invoices,  affidavits,  and  entries. 
As  a  result  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Duveens  and  of  the  present 
activity  of  the  customs  authorities,  New  York  and  Washington 
press  dispatches  are  telling  of  offers  made  to  Mr.  Loeb  by  im- 
porters who  are  willing  to  confess  past  guilt  and  to  make  full 
restitution  in  order  to  avert  criminal  proceedings.  We  read  in 
.the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"  The  Treasury  officials  are  reticent  in  regard  to  these  new 
cases,  but  acknowledge  that  the  total  amount  involved  is  large. 
Some  of  the  importers  are  described  as  literally  shaking  in  their 
boots  as  the  result  of  the  Duveen  prosecution,  and  have  gone  to 
the  Collector  with  both  hat  and  money  in  hand. " 

This  paper  also  quotes  Collector  Loeb  as  saying: 

"  It  oftentimes  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  evidence  of  under- 
valuation which  would  result  in  conviction  if  tried  in  court,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Treasury  Department  oftentimes 
is  willing  to  sanction  a  money  settlement  in  cases  where  the 
frauds  are  not  flagrant  in  character.  That's  why  some  of  the 
offers  for  compromise  will  be  accepted." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


A  COMPANY  is  known  by  the  men  it  keeps. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Looks  as  if  those  New  York  art  dealers  believed  in  the  art  that  conceals 
art. — Boston  Transcript. 

BouRKE  CocKHAN  reverses  himself  so  often  that  he  may  soon  begin  to  wear 
out  at  the  hinges. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  Roosevelt  should  turn  out  to  be  another  Julius  Csesar,  we  nominate 
Judge  Parker  for  Marc  Antony. — Indianapolis  Star. 

A  CONSULAR  report  says  that  there  is  a  great  demand  in  Mexico  for  wooden 
legs.    Bewildering  are  the  vagaries  of  fashion. — New 
York  American. 

Attempt  to  organize  an  old-home  week  in 
Pittsburg  has  failed.  Her  prominent  citizens 
won't  come  back. — Wall  Street  Jonrnal. 

Secretary  Ballingek  was  slightly  shaken  up 
in  a  railroad  wreck  the  other  day  but  managed  to 
cling  to  his  seat,  possibly  from  force  of  habit. — 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

A  TEST  case  seems  to  be  a  suit  brought  to  court 
to  decide  whether  there's  enough  in  it  to  justify 
the  lawyers  in  working  up  similar  cases. — Southern 
Lumberman,  Nashville. 

"I  EEGARD  this  contest  in  this  State  as  far  more 
than  a  mere  party  contest,"  says  the  Colonel.  So 
do  the  Republicans  who  propose  to  vote  against 
the  Colonel. — New  York  World. 

A  YOUNG  woman  of  Massachusetts  is  nearly  6 
feet  4  inches  tall,  weighs  189  pounds,  and  is  always 
in  perfect  training.  What  a  recruit  for  the  suf- 
fragettes.— New  York  American. 

A  GIRL  in  New  York  killed  herself  because  her 
supposed  millionaire  lover  turned  out  to  be  a 
waiter.  She  should  have  given  him  time.  He 
would  have  got  there. — Washington  Herald. 

The  continued  silence  of  Chancellor  Day,  under 
extreme  provocation,  can  perhaps  best  be  accounted 
for  on  the  theory  that  he  finds  no  words  adequate 
to  express  his  opinion  of  the  present  situation. 
— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Many  a  financial  upset  is  due  to  a  small  tip. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Anyhow    with  Mr.   Roosevelt  the  tariff  is  a  local  question. — Charleston 
News  and  Courier. 

Now  we  know  what's  the  matter.     The  Colonel's  equilibrator  is  out  of 
gear. — New  York  World. 

It  is  believed  now  that  what  Mr.  Taft  really  meant  was  that  it  is  the  best 
tariff  ever  drafted  by  such  a  crowd. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

Sen.\tor  Burton  is  so  sure  that  he's  really  a  progressive  that  we  should 
hink  he'd  sue  The  Congressional  Record  for  libel. 
— Ohio  State  Journal. 

You  only  drop  three  letters  to  change  Braganza 
to  Braga,  but  otherwise  the  difference  is  rather 
far-reaching. — Indianapolis  News. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  no  doubt  enjoyed  his  air- 
ship trip.  It  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  didn't 
have  to  explain  anything  about  the  tariff. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

Well,  there  was  at  least  one  man,  Hoxsey,  the 
aviator,  who  dared  to  tell  the  Colonel  to  keep 
quiet  and  quit  waving  his  hands  at  the  crowd. — 
Washington  Herald. 

From  the  pictures  we  have  seen  of  King  Manuel 
we  judge  that  he  would  be  a  success  behind  the 
glove  counter  of  a  Chicago  department  store. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Republican  ma- 
chine in  New  Jersey  is  convinced  that  Candidate 
Wilson  is  violating  the  campaign  speed  law.^A'ew 
York  World. 

"After  Coal — What?"  asks  an  eastern  con- 
temporary in  a  headline.  In  this  part  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  at  the  present  time  the  bill  isn't 
far  behind. — Keokuk  Gate  City. 

Mr.  Schwab  ascribes  the  depression  felt  in  steel 
to  the  agitation  of  politicians.  Conversely,  it 
might  be  said  the  depression  felt  by  some  politicians 
is  due  to  public  agitation  of  steal. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 


teething. 
— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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FAIR   PLAY   FOR   PORTUGAL 

LET  PORTUGAL  choose  her  own  government,  and  settle 
her  domestic  squabbles  as  she  chooses,  but  she  must 
-^  prove  her  power  to  keep  within  international  convention- 
alities, and  avoid  the  faults  of  the  government  she  has  over- 
thrown. The  European  press  can  do  little  more  than  say  this. 
The  Powers,  we  are 
told,  will  keep  the  ring 
clear  and  let  Monar- 
chists and  Republicans 
fight  it  out.  Yet  the 
newspapers  can  not 
help  adding  a  little  ad- 
vice. Some  publicists 
look  upon  the  revolu- 
tionists as  merely  a  sec- 
tion of  the  mercenary 
spoil  -  dividers,  others 
predict  that  they  will 
soon  find  themselves  in 
hot  water.  But  the  Re- 
publican organ  of  Ma- 
drid, the  Pais,  goes 
down  to  the  causes  of 
the  successful  conspir- 
acy and  declares  that 
the  following  were  "  the 
true  harbingers  of  the 
Republic  " : 

'■  Frequent  changes  of 
the  Ministry. 

"  Dishonesty  in   the    Monarchical   party,  a    league   of  free- 
booters rather  than  a  political  organization. 

"The  prevalent  dislike  for  the  unpopular  Queen  Mother.. 

"  The  growing  triumphs  of  the  Republican  party,  led  by  the 
moral  and  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  country." 

That  this  statement  is  a  little  one-sided  is  the  conviction  of 
the  London  Saturday  Review,  which  remarks : 

"  A  good  deal  of  money  has  been  sunk  in  order  to  bring  about 
this  week's  events,  and  it  is  in  a  high  degree  unlikely  that  Dr. 
Braga's  colleagues  will  deal  permanently  in  austere  morality 
and  immaculate  justice.  The  Republican  conspiracy  is  the  con- 
spiracy of  an  interested  clique.  It  is  not  the  movement  of  a 
patriotic  party  goaded  to  desperation  by  governmental  tyranny 
or  possest  with  a  fervor  of  reform.  Portu- 
gal will  outgrow  the  Republicans." 

The  Republicans  are  regarded  by  the 
Conservative  Epoca  (Madrid)  merely  as  a 
"violent  and  reckless  minority,"  and  the 
Fremden  Blatt  (Vienna),  speaking  in  the 
same  tone,  remarks  sarcastically  : 

"  In  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Pi-o- 
visional  Government  we  read :  '  The  House 
of  Braganza  is  forever  exiled  from  Spain.' 
No  mortal,  however,  can  safely  predict  that 
any  exile  will  be  '  forever,'  especially  when 
it  begins  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  free  choice  and  without  the  least  sanc- 
tion of  right." 


UNEASY    LIES    THE    HEAD 


^Manuel's  chamber,  just  as  he  left  it  in  his  hasty  exit  on  the  morning  of  October  4. 
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dead  as  a  withered  tree."  The  Deutsche  Tagezeitung  (Berlin) 
is  shocked  by  the  Army's  participation  in  the  violence  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  it  holds  up  this  circumstance  as  a  warn- 
ing to  its  own  Government.     To  quote  its  words  : 

"  It  is  a  lesson  for  all  monarchical  states,  and  especially  for 
the  German  Empire.  We  may  draw  from  it  a  moral — not  to 
permit  the  democratic  and  revolutionary  spirit  to  find  entrance 

into  the  German  Army. " 

Of  course  this  is  the 
very  point  which  gives 
encouragement  to  the 
Humanite  (Paris)  and 
furnishes  a  text  for  the 
following  outburst : 

"  No  revolution  has 
succeeded  without  the 
participation  of  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Army,  offi- 
cers as  well  as  soldiers. 
.  .  .  Consequently  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries to' secure  the 
sympathy  of  the  Army 
and  to  impress  upon 
them  the  majesty  and 
beneficence  of  a  revo- 
lution which  is  backed 
by  the  exploited  and 
down-trampled  classes. " 

The  rest  of  the  Left- 
ist papers  of  Paris,  the 
Radical,  the  Lanterne, 
the  Republique  Fran- 
caise,  echo  the  idea  of  the  Journal  (Paris)  :  "  It  is  the  victory 
of  democratic  tendencies."  Mr.  Rochefort,  of  the  Patrie 
(Paris),  can  not  indorse  this  view  of  the  question  without  a 
fling  at  Queen  Marie-Amelie.  If  she  had  not  had  the  ambitious 
blood  of  the  House  of  Orleans  in  her  veins  "  she  would  never 
have  been  blinded  to  the  coming  fate  of  her  younger  son, 
whose  tragic  end  the  whole  world  foresaw." 

Speaking  of  the  character  of  the  Revolution,  the  London 
Times  says  magisterially : 

"  It  is  not  for  foreign  countries  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
methods  by  which  a  nation  changes  its  institutions,  unless  those 
methods  are  absolutely  abhori-ent  to  the  conscience  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  Portuguese  revolution  has 
not  been  without  violence  and  bloodshed, 
and  it  may  have  been  accompanied  by  some 
regrettable  and  painful  incidents,  but  there 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  cruel  or  dis- 
graceful excesses  ;  and,  however  much  we 
may  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  young 
King  and  the  members  of  his  family,  one  is 
bound  to  admit  that,  if  revolutions  are  jus- 
tifiable, there  have  been  many  far  more 
difficult  to  explain  or  to  excuse  than  that 
which  has  just  occurred  at  Lisbon." 


As  a  general  rule  the  German  papers  are 
calm  and  impartial.  Before  the  Powers  can  do  or  say  any- 
thing, remarks  the  official  Norddeutsche  Zeitung  (Berlin), 
"  they  must  wait  for  the  future  process  of  events  in  Portugal." 
The  suddenness  of  the  revolution  startles  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt,  and  proves  "  that  the  monarchical  regime  was  rotten  and 


FLAG   OF  THE  PORTUGUESE   REPUBLIC. 

The  colors  ar<^  g:eeM  and  red,  and  the  in- 
.scription  is  "  Our  Country  and  Liberty." 


Somewhat  more  supercilious  is  the  sen- 
tence of  the  aristocratic  Morning  Post 
(London) : 


"  In  Great  Britain  the  Revolution  in  Portu- 
gal is  regarded  with  critical  indifference 
mixt  with  sincere  sympathy  for  the  young  King.  Judgment  is 
reserved   and  will  go  by  results. 

"  If  the  Republicans  can  produce  and  support  statesmen 
able  to  maintain  order  without  alienating  popular  sympathy, 
to  educate  the  people  without  tyranny,  and  to  encourage 
work    and    thrift    without    extravagance,    the    new    Govern- 
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Lisbon's  popular  hero. 

The  Commander  of  the  Navy,  who  bombarded  the  Royal  Palace, 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Aftonse  Costa,  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
another  enthusiastic  Republican. 

ment  will  in  time  gain  British 
sympathies. " 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  words 
"  in  a  very  similar  crisis  "  are 
quoted  by  The  Evening  Stand- 
ard and  St.  James's  Gazette 
(London),  "  which  are  to  this  ef- 
fect :  '  It  is  not  good  for  South- 
ern Europeans  to  erect  Repub- 
lics ;  they  degenerate  too  soon 
into  military  dictatorships.'  " 

"  The  Republican  flag  may  be 
hoisted  and  a  few  thousand  men 
may  shout  'Hurrah !  '  "  says  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin), 
"  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  how 
deeply  the  Republican  laboring 
classes  have  been  imprest." 
Then  follows  this  advice  : 

"  The  chances  of  the  Repub- 
lic's victory  will  be  secure  only 
when  the  hands  of  the  leaders 
are  shown  to  be  clean,  corrup- 
tion driven  out  of  court,  and 
financial  and  commercial  re- 
forms earnestly  pursued. " 

Interposition  by  England 
would  only  be  necessary,  de- 
clares The  Morning  Chronicle 
(London),  in  case  some  other 
Power,   such    as  Germany,   for 

instance,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  grab  her  African 
colonies.    Thus  we  read : 

"  The  other  aspect  of  what  the  Revolution  may  bring  about, 
outside  of  Portugal  itself,  is  directed  toward  the  Portuguese 
colonies.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  a  change  of  Gov- 
ernment at  Lisbon,  if  it  is  accepted  throughout  Portugal,  should 
change  the  relation  of  that  country  to  her  possessions  beyond 
the  seas.  If  Portugal  accepts  the  Republic  the  Portuguese  in 
the  other  territories  over  which  flies  the  Portuguese  flag  will 
also_  acquiesce  in  it.  Only  in  case  Portugal  should  be  divided 
against  herself  would  the  position  of  the  Colonies  present  much 
difficulty.  In  that  case  there  might  be  a  risk  of  interference 
by  other  states  with  some  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and  it 
would  then  be  necessary  for  the  British  Government  to  consider 
how  best  to  give  effect  to  the  national  policy,  which  it  may  be 
presumed  would  favor  the  integrity  of  the  territorial  possessions 
of  the  Portuguese  nation."— Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


WRECKAGE   IN    THE    PAL.ICE. 

The  work  of  the  shells  from  the  warships. 


IRELAND'S    ARGUMENT  FOR  WOMAN 

SUFFRAGE 

ARGUMENT  for  woman  suffrage  appears  in  every 
Irish  cottage  where  a  seamstress  is  working  her  fin- 
gers to  the  bone  for  a  few  pence  a  day.  By  a  "  strange 
and  unaccountable  omission,"  says  Margaret  Hardinge  Irwin  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London),  the  making  and 
finishing  of  shirts  was  not  included  among  the  trades  scheduled 
under  the  new  Trade  Boards  Act  of  Parliament,  which  aims  to 
regulate  wages  in  the  interest  of  the  workers.  So  the  seam- 
stresses see  their  brothers  obtain  relief  and  are  themselves 
passed  by.  Would  this  have  happened  if  they  had  had  the  bal- 
lot ?  Miss  Irwin  thinks  not.  She  gives  a  vivid  and  sad  picture 
of  the  life  of  these  needlewomen,  who  work  by  the  piece  at 
home.     It  is  a  literal  fulfilment  of  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  : 

"  stitch,  .stitcli,  stitchi 

Throiigli  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
SevviiiK  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 
A  shroufl  as  well  as  a  shirt." 

They  die  by  tuberculosis  in  their  hovels  by  hundreds ;  they 

see  no  hope  of  relief  except  in 
emigration.  They  gaze  over  the 
Atlantic,  "  the  door  through 
which  the  youth  (of  both  sexes) 
of  the  village  seek  their  free- 
dom, for  the  eyes  of  all  the 
young  people  turn,  not  land- 
ward, but  seaward  across  the 
watery  way. "  To  quote  further : 

"  In  nearly  every  cabin  you 
will  see  on  the  mantelpiece 
sheaves  of  envelops  bearing  the 
American  stamp.  There  is, 
scarcely  a  peasant  family  which 
has  not  given  one  or  more  of' 
its  best  and  strongest  to  the 
building  up  of  the  great  Re- 
public of  the  West;  and  the 
Irish  villager,  to  whom  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  even 
Dublin,  come  under  the  generic 
term  of  'them  furrin  places,' 
will  talk  to  you  with  glib  fa- 
miliarity of  the  cities  of  '  the 
States.' 

"  The  young  men  and  the 
young  women  are  for  the  most 
part  poised  for  fiight.  This 
breeds  in  them  both  an  apathy 
and  an  unsettling  restlessness 
in  regard  to  present  conditions 
which  check  wholesome  endea- 
vor. Anything  will  do  as  a 
temporary  makeshift. 

"  In  one  of  the  cases  already 
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A   DANGEROUS   NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Alfonso — "  What  a  terrible  flash  of  lightning.    I  hope  my  light- 
ning-rod works  better  than  his  !  "         — Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 

referred  to  we  have  a  typical  Irish  peasant  family.  One  of 
the  daughters,  a  strikingly  hand- 
some girl  of  eighteen,  highly  in- 
telligent, full  of  energy  and  ca- 
pacity, who  did  the  honors  of  her 
mud  cabin  with  bare  feet  and  the 
manners  of  a  princess,  said  she 
was  just  waiting  until  her  turn 
came  to  follow  the  brothers  and 
sisters  who  had  already  gone 
'  across  the  water. '  " 

The  patriotic  and  philanthropic 
soul  of  the  writer  rebels  against 
this  state  of  things.  Why  should 
Ireland  and  the  Empire  lose  its 
best  blood,  and  countenance  the 
existence  of  a  British  province  in 
which  there  is  no  "  adequate  outlet 
for  strong  youth  "  ?  In  her  own 
words : 

"  In  Ireland,  which  is  the  center 
of  the  fine  white  linen  shirt  man- 
ufacture, the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  this  industry 
within  the  protective  pale  of  the 
Act  is  specially  to  be  deplored. 
The  limited  industrial  resources 
of  the  Irish  workers  make  it  the 
more  imperative  that  the  few 
trades  they  have  should  be  placed 
on  a  sound  footing  and  organized 
so  as  to  yield  a  living  wage,  and 
thus  help  to  check  the  over-emigration  which  is  draining 
Ireland  year  by  year  of  her  strong  young  peasantry." 

She  then  applies  her  argument  for  woman  suffrage  with 
telling  effect,  as  follows : 

"  The  mills  of  legislative  reform  grind  slowly,  and  not  always 
with  conspicuous  exactitude.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  accel- 
erate their  pace  than  the  granting  of  that  political  leverage  to 
women  which  the  parliamentary  suffrage  would  confer.  To  the 
woman  worker,  with  her  weak  trade  combination,  a  direct  say 
in  the  making  of  these  industrial  laws  to  which  she  must  look 
for  her  chief  protection  is  even  more  important  than  it  is  to  the 
man  worker  with  his  strong  trade-union.  Had  the  workers 
composing  the  shirt  trade  been  men  voters  instead  of  politically 
non-existent  women,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  any  Govern- 
ment would  have  ventured  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  their  in- 
terests 'by  leaving  them  in  this  flagrant  fashion  without  the 
protection  of  the  Trade  Board  Act. " 

She  thus  describes  "  the  bitter  cry  of  the  Irish  home  worker  " : 

"  '  We're  lost,  we  women  who  work  at  home.'  The  speaker 
was  an  Irish  shirt-maker.     She  had  just  completed  a  dozen  of 
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fine  white  linen  shirts,  the  work  on  which  included  the  follow- 
ing items :  making  and  putting  in  sleeves,  stitching  skirt  and 
two  long  side  seams,  putting  in  yoke,  front,  and  neckband, 
making  two  vents,  stitching  straps  on  shoulder-seams,  hem- 
ming opening,  putting  on  two  cuffs,  loops  on  yoke,  and 
price  label.  These  shirts  were  paid  at  Is.  2d.  [28  cents]  a 
dozen,  and  it  took  a  speedy  worker  ('  We  have  to  be  speedy,' 
said  she)  the  whole  day  sitting  steady  and  late,'  to  complete 
the  dozen. 

"  With  four  hand-worked  buttonholes  on  each  shirt,  or  forty- 
eight  per  dozen,  an  additional  4d.  [8  cents]  per  dozen  shirts  was 
given,  but  these  extras  were  not  coveted,  as  the  buttonholes 
took  nearly  half  a  day  themselves." 

She  tells  us  the  workers  live  in  villages  which  consist  of  a 
row  of  two-roomed  houses  which  are  centuries  old.  In  one  of 
these  rooms  seven  or  eight  assemble  for  cooperative  sewing. 
She  gives  the  following  picture  of  their  life : 

"  Their  day  is  something  like  this.  They  get  up  badly  rested 
and  refreshed  after  a  night  spent  in  an  insanitary,  ill-ventilated 
house,  and  make  a  '  boil  of  tea,'  say  at  six  o'clock,  for  break- 
fast. Then  they  do  a  little  housework.  A  second  breakfast, 
also  of  tea,  may  follow  an  hour  later.  Sewing  may  begin  at 
ten,  and  six  or  seven  of  them  may  club  together  in  one  house 

to  do  this,  as  of  course  they  get 
through  more  work  that  way. 
If  there  is  a  man  in  the  house, 
something  in  the  way  of  dinner 
may  be  made  between  twelve 
and  one ;  if  not,  it  is  tea  and 
bread  again.  Tea  again  at  five, 
and  once  more  tea  at  nine.  They 
work  on  this  food  sometimes  up 
to  eleven  or  twelve  at  night  when 
they  have  a  big  order  on  ;  go  to 
bed  after  midnight  it  may  be ; 
rise  unrefreshed  in  the  morning, 
and  begin  again  da  capo." 

A  local  parish  priest  condemned 
the  state  of  things  as  "  white 
slavery, "  and  remarked : 

"  I  know  of  several  cases  among 
my  own  people  in  which  the  girls' 
health  has  been  quite  broken  down 
by  the  low  pay  and  consequent 
underfeeding.  They  live  mostly 
on  tea  and  white  bread.  Consump- 
tion is  rampant  among  them,  and 
they  have  no  stamina  to  resist  it. 
They  slave  day  and  night  for  a 
few  pence ;  many  of  them  make 
only  from  3s.  to  5s.  a  week,  and 
have  no  time  for  exercise. 
The  only  thing  which  saves  some 
of  them  at  all  is  the  long  walk 
to  and  fro  which  they  are 
obliged  to  take  with  their  work.     It's  white  slavery,  it  is." 


Cause  of  the  latest  Lisbon  earthquake. 

— Labor  Leader  (London) 


i 


Lord  Helpus  (to  ex-King  Manuel) — "Ah,  Manuel,  tliese  are 
hard  times  for  gentry  like  us.  You've  got  the  sack,  and  I'm  under 
notice  to  leave."  —Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 
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REDMOND  IN  THE  PILLORY 

THE  IRISH  PARTY  in  its  demand  for  Home  Rule  has 
sometimes  been  unfortunate  in  finding-  that  its  foes  have 
been  those  of  its  own  household.  In  a  notable  case  of 
assassination,  the  Phoenix  Park  atrocity,  the  perpetrators  were 
betrayed  by  one  of  their  own  party.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
Irish  have  often  appeared  to  be  fatally  divided  upon  questions 
which  they  regard  as  vital  to  their  national  existence.  If  we 
are  to  believe  his  accusers,  no  less  a  person  than  John  Redmond, 
who  has  been  viewed  as  Mr.  Asquith's  "  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain," has  become  an  object  of  obloquy  to  other  members  of  the 
Home-Rule  party,  and  has  been  accused  of  saying  things  which 
John  Dillon,  Thomas  Power  O'Connor,  and  William  O'Brien  re- 
gard with  execration.  In  short,  he  has  whittled  down  his  plat- 
form of  Home  Rule  until,  like  the  grinning  Cheshire  cat  in 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  it  has  no  substance  left  and  becomes  a 
mere  hollow  grimace.  Mr.  Redmond  is  represented  as  having 
told  a  reporter  of  The  Daily  Express  (London)  exactly  what  his 
notion  of  Home  Rule  was.  Mr.  Redmond  repudiates  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  him,  but  Mr.  William  O'Brien  refuses  to  be- 
ilieve  the  repudiation.    Mr.  Redmond's  alleged  words  were : 

"  Our  demand  for  Home  Rule  does  not  mean  that  we  want  to 
break  with  the  British  Empire.  We  are  entirely  loyal  to  the 
Empire  as  such  and  we  desire  to  strengthen  the  Imperial  bonds 
through  a  federal  system  of  government.  We  do  not  demand 
such  complete  local  autonomy  as  the  British  self-governing 
Colonies  possess,  for  we  are  willing  to  forego  the  right  to  ma- 
king our  own  tariff  and  are  prepared  to  abide  by  any  fiscal  sys- 
tem enacted  by  the  British  Parliament.  Also,  we  are  prepared 
to  bear  our  full  burden  with  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in 
supporting  such  Imperial  charges  as  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  which  is  not  done  by  the  Colonies. " 

Now  The  Express  is,  according  to  The  Freeman,  "  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  contemptible  of  all  anti-Irish  papers  of  Lon- 
don." The  crediting  Mr.  Redmond  with  such  statements  is 
sheer  "  malignity  "  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  "  trying  to 
make  a  national  crisis  out  of  the  irresponsibilities  of  an  Amer- 
ican interviewer. "  The  Irish  organ  accordingly  denies  that  Mr. 
Redmond  had  made  any  such  statement,  and  tells  us  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction  that  the  Irish  Home  Ruler  had  cabled  from 
New  York  to  John  Dillon,  a  leader  of  the  Nationalist  party,  a 
complete  repudiation  of  the  statements  credited  to  him  by  The 
Express.  Then  Mr.  O'Brien  speaks  as  follows,  discrediting  Mr. 
Redmond's  repudiation,  and  bringing  into  the  question  of  Irish 
Home  Rule  and  its  leaders  "  confusion  worse  confounded  "  : 

"  It  is  the  usual  game.  Mr.  Redmond  ventures  to  assert  his 
independent  judgment.  Mr.  Dillon  repudiates  him,  and  Mr. 
Redmond  eats  humble  pie  in  order  to  retain  his  office.  So  it 
will  doubtless  be  now  again,  but  this  time  the  conflict  between 
them  goes  too  deep  to  be  concealed  from  the  public.  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Redmond  did  not  manfully  repeat  his  declaration 
in  his  public  speeches  in  America  while  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  was 
singing  '  God  save  the  King '  and  pouring  out  Imperial  senti- 
naent  of  the  most  blatant  order  to  his  Canadian  audiences  only 
increases  the  discredit  of  the  transaction.  Doubtless  now  that 
he  has  banked  his  dollars  Mr.  Redmond  will  discover  some 
means  of  appeasing  Mr.  Dillon,  but  the  net  result  of  the  Amer- 
ican '  deal  '  will  be  to  make  both  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon 
impossible.  All  that  is  decent  and  intelligent  in  Ireland  is  up 
in  arms  against  them  both." 

Mr.  Dillon's  comments  on  the  "  transaction "  are  equally 
pointed : 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  section  of  Irishmen  or  Englishmen 
will  believe  that  Redmond  behaved  candidly  or  even  honestly 
by  anybody  in  this  transaction.  It  required  no  prescience  to 
foresee  that  he  would  repeat  his  performance  of  1904,  when,  in 
cabling  from  America  about  Lord  Dunraven's  first  devolution 
scheme,  he  said :  *  The  announcement  is  of  the  first  importance. 
It  is  simply  a  declaration  for  Home  Rule.  With  these  men  with 
us  Home  Rule  may  come  at  any  moment. '  And  the  moment  he 
returned  to  Ireland  and  received  an  order  from  Dillon  he  did  pen- 
ance for  his  cablegram  and  denounced  devolution  with  the  most 


truculent  language  .  .  .  Redmond  is  an  opportunist  who  always 
misses  his  opportunity,  a  politician  whose  judgment  is  alrpost 
always  right  and  whose  action  is  almost  invariably  wrong." 


WHY  FINLAND  WONT  COME  IN 

THOSE  who  live  in  a  confederation  of  States,  like  our 
own,  may  find  it  hard  to  conceive  why  Finland  refuses 
to  be  confederated.  At  present  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment is  nonplussed  by  the  "  passive  resistance  "  it  meets  with 
in  the  Grand  Duchy.  We  learn  from  the  Helsingfors  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  that  the  Finns  resist  by 
refusing  to  pay  taxes,  confident  that  when  their  goods  are  seized 
and  offered  for  sale,  no  buyers  will  be  found.  This  correspond- 
ent tells  us  that  the  reason  why  Russia  finds  difficulty  in  assimi- 
lating the  Duchy  is  not  that  Finland  has  a  romantic  and  un- 
practical passion  for  liberty  of  an  unconstitutional  character  or 
that  she  wishes  to  develop  an  army  and  navy  of  her  own  or  that 
she  wishes  to  annex  or  be  annexed  by  Sweden,  but  because  she 
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THE  ONLY  THING  THE  DUMA  DOGS  HAVE  DONE — HUNTED  FINLAND  TQ  ., 

IBE  DEATH.  \ 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 

>t 
shrinks  from  being  Russianized  socially,  morally,  and  intellectu- 
ally by  the  people  of  the  Czar.  She  feels  like  the  heads  of  a 
pure,  happy  home  who  are  likely  to  have  unpleasant  people 
billeted  on  them.  For  undoubtedly  Finland  will  eventually  be 
more  or  less  flooded  by  Russian  immigration.  This  the  Finnish 
leaders  protest  against. 

Of  Finland's  superiority  to  Russia  the  correspondent  tells  us 
that  altho  her  present  advance  is  not  dated  from  anything  earlier 
than  the  culture  movement  in  Canada,  it  is  none  the  less  real, 
and  we  read : 

"  To  Russianize  Finland,  say  the  Finns,  is  not  to  level  up, 
but  to  level  down.  Pass  from  Finland  to  the  next  Russian 
town,  and  you  pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  civilization.  The 
Finns  point  with  pride  to  a  system  of  national  education  which 
would  do  credit  to  a  far  more  wealthy  nation.  They  justly  take 
credit  for  the  energy  with  which  they  have  developed  naturally 
poor  resources.  Under  Finnish  self-government  trade  has  de- 
veloped enormously,  and  Finnish  products  are  esteemed  in  every 
market  north  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  material  wealth  of 
the  country  yearly  shows  enormous  expansion,  and  the  capital 
and  the  principal  towns,  with  handsome  and  substantial  build- 
ings, all  erected  within  the  last  few  decades,  reflect  the  vastly 
increased  prosperity  of  the  country.  No  Russian  town  can  show 
such  a  record  of  growth  as  Helsingfors,  and  this  progress  is  no 
artificial  and  isolated  phenomenon,  but  is  part  of  the  general 
improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  nation. 

"  With  a  culture  as  new  as  that  of  Canada,   the  Finns  can 
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place  little  in  com- 
petition with  the 
achievements  of 
Russia  in  art,  lit- 
erature, and  mu- 
sic ;  but  they 
maintain  that  the 
poorest  and  most 
unlettered  Finn  is 
a  better  man,  liv- 
ing a  fuller  and 
more  dignified  life 
than  the  Russian 
mujik." 


The  matter  has 
also  another  as- 
pect. "The  Fin- 
nish Protestant, 
under  the  direct 
rule  of  Russia " 
would  be  as  badly 
off  as  the  Hugue- 
nots under  Catherine  de'  Medici.  They  are  therefore  deter- 
mined to  protest  against  Russianization  as  long  as  possible. 
They  will  not  see  their  sons  turned  into  priest-ruled  mujiks, 
the  Bible  taken  from  them,  and  the  Protestant  Church  and 
meeting-house  abolished  or  put  under  intolerable  restrictions : 

"  Consequently  they  are  determined  not  to  part  with  the  old 
constitution  without  a  struggle.  As  the  Imperial  authorities 
are  at  least  equally  determined  not  to  compromise  on  their  de- 
mands, the  next  few  years  will  be  fraught  with  great  anxiety. 
The  Finnish  plan  of  campaign  will  be  restricted  to  passive  re- 
sistance, the  leaders  hoping  that  when  the  Russian  Imperial 
authorities  recognize  the  strength  of  national  sentiment  they 
will  abandon  the  policy  of  coercion.  The  Finns,  however,  are 
perfectly  prepared  for  a  period  of  repression  at  least  as  severe 
as  that  which  they  suffered  between  1899  and  1905." 
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LEARNING  HOW  TO  BEAT  US  AT  OUR  OWN  GAME. 
A  group  of  East  Indian  .students  learning  industries  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 


ASIA  WAKING    TO   INDUSTRIAL  WAR 

WHILE  Americans  are  trying  hard  to  capture  a  sub- 
stantial slice  of  the  Oriental  trade,  which,  through  our 
past  apathy,  to-day  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, we  are  being  reminded  by  Asiatic  writers  that  the 
awakening  Orient  is  gathering  its  sinews  of  war  to  wrest  away 
its  markets  from  all  foreign  control.  We  are  being  given  to 
understand  that  the  new  life  that  now  surges  in  Asia  is  dispel- 
ling the  spirit  of  Maya  and  inducing  the  people  to  modernize 
their  industries  so  that  they  can  down  American  and  other 
foreign  competition. 

Factories  run  by  steam  and  electricity,  containing  the  most 
modern  machinery,  conducted  by  native  experts  trained  in 
Europe  and  America,  are  rapidly  multiplying  in  Japan, 
China,  India,  and  other  "heathen  lands,"  where  plenty 
of  raw  material  and  cheap  labor  are  available  and  ready 
to  be  exploited.  Just  how  Asia  is  preparing  itself  to  drive 
the  white  traders  from  its  marts  is  graphically  described 
by  an  Oriental  writer  in  The  Indian  Review  (Madras).  To 
quote : 

"  In  one  respect,  the  Orient  really  is  menacing  the  West,  and 
so  earnest  and  open-minded  is  Asia  that  no  pretense  or  apology 
whatever  is  made  about  it,  nor  is  any  effort  put  forth  to  hide  it 
from  the  Occidental.  The  Easterner  has  thrown  down  the  in- 
dustrial gauntlet,  and  from  now  on  Asia  is  destined  to  witness 
a  progressively  intense  trade  warfare,  the  Occidental  scram- 
bling to  retain  his  hold  on  the  markets  of  the  East  and  the  Ori- 
ental endeavoring  to  beat  him  in  a  battle  in  which  heretofore 
he  has  been  an  easy  victor." 

The  programs  of  Japan,  India,  and  China  are  sketched  by  this 
bold  prophet,  who  thus  foretells  the  future  relations  that  will 
ey  st  between  the  East  and  West: 


"  The  war  won, 
and  Japan's  Em- 
pire extended  over 
Korea,  and  in  a 
measure  over  Man- 
churia, Dai  Nippon 
has  entered  the 
lists  commercially 
to  capture  Asia. 
To-day  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Jap- 
anese, who  have 
succeeded  in  learn- 
ing the  most  effi- 
cient and  economic 
methods  of  produc- 
tion, transporta- 
tion, and  finance, 
and  who  have 
worked  hard  to 
possess  themselves 
of  every  facility 
that  the  exigencies 
of  modern  trade 
require,  will  make 
it  increasingly  hard  for  the  Westerner  to  retain  his  former 
trade  monopoly  of  the  East. 

"  India,  too,  is  making  haste  to  follow  the  lead  of  Japan  in 
this  matter.  Everywhere  in  Hindustan  mills  and  factories  are 
being  erected,  whose  products  are  to  supply  the  Far-Eastern  as 
well  as  Indian  trade.  Most  of  these  plants  are  financed  by 
natives,  and  Indians  manage  and  are  employed  in  them. 

"  As  the  awakening  of  China  is  proceeding,  the  industrial  life 
in  the  Dragon  Empire  is  receiving  a  new  impetus.  Smoke  curl- 
ing from  the  tall,  gaunt  chimneys  in  the  larger  Celestial  cities, 
forcefully  reminds  one  that  the  day  of  motive  power  has  dawned 
even  in  slow-moving  China,  and  that  the  country  is  preparing 
to  take  its  place  alongside  the  other  Asiatic  nations  in  the  fight 
for  trade  supremacy. " 

According  to  this  writer  so  much  are  the  Asians  bent  on 
industrialism  that  they  are  beginning  to  become  trade  rivals  of 
one  another: 

"  Indeed,  the  trend  of  feeling  in  all  Oriental  countries  seems 
to-day  to  be  to  patronize  and  thereby  develop  home  industries. 
This  sentiment  is  so  acute  that  even  at  this  early  stage  there 
is  considerable  feeling  in  India  against  Japan,  since  the  Indian 
is  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  his  own  market  and 
the  markets  in  other  Oriental  lands  in  his  own  hands,  and  not 
permit  them  to  be  monopolized  by  Japan.  Similarly,  there  is 
to-day  considerable  rivalry  between  India  and  Japan  over  the 
China  trade  to  wrest  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Occidentals,  and 
this  spirit  of  competition  daily  is  increasing  in  its  intensity.  On 
the  other  hand,  China  itself  is  desirous  of  exploiting  its  own 
markets  instead  of  being  exploited  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Mikado,  or  by  the  Indians." 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  writer  tells  why  the  Oriental 
will  have  a  fair  show  in  fighting  the  industrial  battle  with 
Europe  and  America : 

"  While  Europe  and  America  are  ahead  of  Asia  in  the  indus- 
trial race,  inasmuch  as  they  have  made  science  the  handmaid 
of  industry,  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  the  Orient  is  a  factor 
that  must  be  reckoned  with.  Furthermore,  home  industries 
protected  by  high  tariffs  and  subsidized  by  the  Government — 
both  these  policies  are  more  and  more  coming  into  prominence 
in  Asia — can  well  afford  to  compete  with  American  and  Eu- 
ropean imports.  The  latter  are  at  a  further  disadvantage  since 
they  must  pay  more  freightage,  insurance,  and  other  vicarious 
charges,  than  the  Asiatics  who  seek  to  control  the  Oriental 
markets. 

"  Moreover,  in  competing  with  the  Occidental  commer- 
cialists,  the  Oriental  has  awakened  to  a  dynamic  realization 
of  the  futility  of  pitting  unimproved  machinery  and  methods 
against  modern  modes  and  appliances.  Casting  aside  his  former 
sense  of  self-complacency,  he  is  studying  the  sciences  and  arts 
that  have  given  the  West  its  material  prosperity.  He  is  putting 
the  result  of  his  investigations  into  practical  use,  as  a  rule, 
recasting  the  Occidental  methods  and  tools  to  suit  his  peculiar 
needs  and  in  some  instances  improving  upon  them." 


PRIZES  FOR   INVENTIVE  WORKERS 

FRENCH  admiration  has  been  aroused  by  the  organization 
of  American  factories,  as  revealed  during  the  recent 
tour  of  a  delegation  of  visitors  from  France  and  England. 
In  this  respect  we  are  far  ahead  of  any  European  country,  de- 
clares Mr.  A.  Chaplet  in  LaNature  (Paris).  Europe  may  copy 
our  inventions,  but  while  they  are  copying,  America  is  invent- 
ing something  better,  and  so  keeps  in  the  lead.  Mr.  Chaplet 
is  especially  imprest  with  our  use  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
with  our  readiness  to  adopt  improvements  in  petty  detail,  and 
with  our  ability  to  secure  these  by  cooperation  with  the  work- 
ers. Our  inventions,  our  construction,  and  our  methods,  he 
thinks,  approach  perfection  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  substance : 

"  In  many  American  shops  this  perfection  is  acquired  by  a 
special  invention-service,  conceived  with  the  wonderful  practi- 


adopted ;  no  firm,  no  matter  how  important,  can  under  these 
conditions  pay  a  high  price  for  all  the  ideas  that  it  adopts. 

"  If  the  study  of  these  methods  is  interesting,  that  of  their 
consequences  is  still  more  so,  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  us. 
The  incessant  search  for  improvements  of  ail  kinds  has  enabled 
the  Yankee  manufacturer  to  employ  the  most  intense  methods 
of  production,  machine-tools  of  large  output,  and  automatic 
methods  calculated  to  economize  this  costly  machinery. 

"  All  visitors  to  American  factories  are  unanimous  in  admir- 
ing this  suppression  of  human  labor  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
effect  it.  The  Baldwin  works,  where  locomotives  are  made  by 
the  dozen,  '  give  the  effect  of  a  deserted  city.  This  is  due  to 
their  immensity  and  to  the  fact  that  only  groups  of  two  or  three 
men  are  perceived  here  and  there,  directing  powerful  and  won- 
derful tools.'  In  weaving,  one  workman  operates  four  looms 
instead  of  two,  as  in  France.  In  the  Dayton  works,  '  a  single 
person  watches  at  one  time  four  machine  tools,  which  he  feeds 
with  bars  of  raw  metal. '  In  the  furnace-room  of  the  Chicago 
central  station,  says  Mr.  Richard,  '  furnishing  an  average  of 
about  25,000  horse-power,  there  are  only  two  skilled  firemen, 
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cal  Yankee  spirit,  which  is  all  the  more  interesting  to  study 
because  no  similar  organization  exists  in  France.  The  Ameri- 
can factory-owner  has  recourse  to  the  collaboration  of  his  whole 
force  in  the  incessant  search  for  all  kinds  of  improvements. 

"  To  elicit  suggestions,  and  to  examine  them  under  impartial 
conditions,  each  factory  has  a  special  organization.  Ideas  thus 
collected  evidently  have  value  proportioned  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  force.  In  the  National  Cash  Register  factory  at  Dayton 
many  of  the  300  girls  employed  are  grammar-school  graduates. 

"  Finally,  the  definite  choice  of  improvements  takes  place  in 
an  ideal  way,  without  bothersome  speculation,  discussion,  or 
loss  of  time.  M.  Andre  Villard  reports  that  a  workman  in  an 
Illinois  factory  having  invented  a  new  device  for  use  on  reapers, 
two  experts  were  sent  to  Missouri  to  try  it  out  on  the  grass 
of  frozen  bottom-lands — the  most  unfavorable  conditions  that 
could  be  found.  Five  models  of  the  device  were  made,  of  differ- 
ent strengths  ;  the  weakest,  being  broken  at  the  first  trial,  was 
replaced  successively  by  the  second  and  third,  which  met  the 
same  fate;  the  fourth  was  strong  enough  for  ordinary  work, 
but  was  broken  by  an  unusually  hard  shock ;  the  fifth  alone 
underwent  all  tests  successfully.  In  this  way  the  experts  were 
sure  that  they  had  not  approved  too  solid  a  piece  and  therefore 
that  no  metal  had  been  wasted. 

"  In  all  cases  the  means  employed  by  the  owners  to  stimulate 
effort  consists  of  a  distribution  of  prizes  for  new  ideas  that 
have  been  accepted.  Generally,  to  be  sure,  these  are  quite 
small ;  and  Americans  have  thus  been  accused  of  exploiting 
their  staffs  and  of  procuring  for  a  few  dollars  ideas  that  are 
worth  to  them  hundreds  or  thousands.  This  is  unfair;  in  the 
factories  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  for  example, 
there  were,  in  1908,  5,078  suggestions,  of  which  1,569  were 


all  in  white,  and  a  third,  stationed  at  the  end  of  the  room  in  a 
sort  of  observatory  fitted  with  electric  push-buttons  by  means 
of  which  he  signals  to  the  chimneys  that  are  smoking. '  We  find 
similar  descriptions  in  stories  of  visits  to  works  of  all  sorts — 
Chicago  packing-houses  and  Tennessee  cotton-mills,  locomotive- 
works  and  factories  where  photographic  apparatus  is  made. 

"  Parallel  with  processes  of  manufacture,  the  manufactured 
products  are  constantly  perfected.  '  American  machinery 
ceaselessly  changes  and  improves, '  and  this  is  easily  explained. 
If  every  year  1,569  improvements  are  made  in  the  operation  of 
a  cash  register,  says  Benoit  Levy,  we  may  understand  that  its 
makers  have  acquired  a  monopoly,  which  it  owes,  not  to  finan- 
cial combinations  or  trusts,  but  solely  to  the  cooperation  of  its 
employees.  When  in  an  industrial  establishment  there  are,  in- 
stead of  one  person,  the  chief,  3,415  persons,  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  staff,  working  constantly  in  the  interest  of  the  firm,  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  latter  should  acquire  a  supremacy  difficult 
to  challenge." 

As  Mr.  Chaplet  speaks  specially  of  the  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company,  we  have  asked  them  to  send  us  a  description  of 
their  plan,  and  photographs  of  some  of  the  employees  whose 
ideas  have  proved  valuable.  In  reply  Mr.  J.  M.  Switzer,  the 
office  supervisor,  writes  that  the  plan  of  giving  prizes  for  ideas 
was  discontinued  in  the  panic  of  1907,  but  may  be  resumed. 
"  We  still  believe  that  it  is  good,  because  it  is  only  good  busi- 
ness judgment  to  figure  that  any  business  will  be  strengthened 
in  proportion  as  it  can  get  the  best  thought  and  cooperation 
from  all  its  people."     When  the  system  was  in  operation  the 
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company  was  paying:  about  $5,300  a  year  to  its  employees  for 
ideas  and  suggestions.  The  plan  is  described  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Switzer  to  an  automobile  company,  which  we  are  permitted 
to  quote.     He  says : 

*•  In  the  first  place,  be  sure  that  your  heads  of  departments 
are  in  sympathy  with  this  idea  and  are  cooperating  with  you. 
Quietly  among  their  own  employees  they  can  do  a  lot  either  for 
or  against  progress.  In  many  cases  they  probably  will  think  it 
a  reflection  on  their  ability  if  good  suggestions  are  received 
from  their  departments.  They  must  be  taught  that  it  is  just 
the  reverse  and  that  their  department  will  be  stronger  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  to  get  the  best  thought  and  cooperation 
out  of  all  their  employees. 

'•  Be  careful  to  investigate  impartially  and  thoroughly  all  sug- 
gestions received  and  answer  them  whether  adopted  or  not.  If 
adopted  a  short  notice  of  thanks  will  be  all  that  is  necessary, 
but  if  not  adopted  a  note  should  be  written  or  verbal  explana- 
tion given  (we  always  put  it  in  writing),  stating  why  the  sug- 
gestion could  not  be  adopted  and  making  it  clear  that  we  ap- 
preciate its  having  been  submitted  and  would  like  to  receive 
others. 

'•  Suggestions  should  not  be  passed  upon  finally  by  the  head 
of  the  department  from  which  they  come,  altho,  of  course,  he 
should  be  consulted.  Some  disinterested  person  should  investi- 
gate the  suggestion,  and  if  this  can  be  the  direct  representative 
or  some  official  of  the  company,  so  much  the  better.  Our  pres- 
ident himself  gave  much  attention  to  the  suggestion  system 
and  encouraged  it  as  only  a  superior  officer  can. 

"  For  a  while  we  would  suggest  that  you  be  quite  liberal  and 
adopt  as  many  of  the  ideas  as  you  possibly  can,  whether  of  much 
value  or  not,  and  thus  encour- 
age the  employees  to  go  ahead. 

"  Prizes  or  rewards  of  some 
sort  should  be  given  to  several 
of  the  employees  submitting 
.the  most  valuable  suggestions 
in  a  given  time,  say  once  each 
quarter  or  once  every  six 
months.  It  will  be  for  you  to 
decide  what  the  total  amount 
of  the  prizes  will  be,  if  paid 
in  cash,  and  also  how  the 
amount  is  to  be  divided,  but 
our  suggestion  would  be  that 
instead  of  having  only  two  or 
three  prizes,  the  amount  be 
divided  so  that  a  number  of 
people  will  participate  in  its 
distribution.  The  details  of 
this  can  be  announced  by 
simply  posting  bulletins  in  the 
shop,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  follow  this  up  by  call- 
ing a  little  meeting  and  ex- 
plaining the  situation  and  thus 
get  the  employees  to  believe 
that  you  honestly  want  their 
cooperation.  The  bulletins  could  state  what  the  prizes  will  be 
and  when  they  will  be  awarded  and  who  will  decide  as  to  which 
suggestions  are  the  best,  etc. 

"  In  addition  to  the  quarterly  or  semiannual  prizes  distributed, 
we  offered  $1  for  each  suggestion  adopted,  but  I  would  not  ad- 
vise carrying  out  such  a  plan  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
employees  to  look  for  little  things  of  minor  importance  with 
the  idea  of  getting  a  dollar,  and  they  lose  sight  of  the  bigger 
things  which  they  might  work  out  and  which  would  be  of  much 
more  value  to  the  company. 

"  Of  course,  there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing the  best  suggestions.  Sometimes  our  best  suggestions 
would  be  those  from  which  we  could  figure  out  a  saving  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Then  again  it  would  be  one  which  would  be  an 
improvement  on  the  register  which  we  could  not  figure  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Then  again  it  might  be  an  improvement  in  our 
office  system. 

"  Give  some  public  recognition  to  those  whose  suggestions 
are  good,  including  not  only  those  who  have  won  prizes,  but 
others  who  have  submitted  good  suggestions.  When  our  con- 
cern was  smaller  we  would  hold  a  meeting  of  the  employees  in 
some  public  place  that  would  accommodate  them,  and  have  a 
program  of  music  and  talks,  and  publicly  award  the  prizes,  and 
thus  officially  recognize  and  honor  the  prize-winners.     This  we 


can  not  do  now  because  of  having  so  many  people,  but  we  could 
at  least  publish  a  bulletin  giving  the  names  of  the  prize-winners 
and  possibly  a  few  others,  and  put  up  the  flags  in  their  honor,  etc. 

"  Of  course,  you  will  provide  some  convenient  way  for  the 
employees  to  write  out  and  submit  their  suggestions.  We  natu- 
rally used  small  autographic  registers,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 
Small  locked  boxes  with  slotted  lids  something  like  our  Dead- 
wood  check-boxes,  for  instance,  scattered  throughout  the  plant, 
one  in  each  department  or  a  couple  in  the  larger  departments 
perhaps,  with  little  notices  above  them  reading  possibly  '  Put 
your  suggestions  here'  would  answer  the  purpose. 

"  It  should  be  some  one's  duty  then  to  visit  these  boxes  each 
day  and  take  out  the  suggestions  that  are  in  them.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  autographic  register  is  that  the  employee  has  a 
copy  of  his  suggestion  for  his  own  use,  as  the  record  is  made 
in  duplicate,  the  employee  tearing  off  and  retaining  the  original 
and  the  duplicate  being  wound  up  in  the  machine  where  it  is 
gotten  by  the  company's  representative. 

"  There  is  just  one  other  point  that  I  think  of  and  that  is  that 
we  consider  a  complaint  just  the  same  as  a  suggestion  if  it  leads 
to  an  improvement." 


STABLE  AEROPLANES  NOT  DESIRED 


I 


THE   FIRST  AEROP1.ANE   COLLISION   IN   MID-AIR, 

In  the  flying  meet  at  Milan,  between  Captain  Dickson's  biplane  and  Mr. 
Thomas'  monoplane.  Captain  Dickson  was  badly  hurt,  but  Mr.  Thomas 
escaped  "  almost  by  a  miracle." 


T  IS  COMMON  to  hear  it  said  of  the  aeroplane  that  it 
will  never  be  practical  until  it  is  automatically  stable ; 
that  is,  until  it  will  balance  itself  without  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  These  critics  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  French  aeroplanes  had  complete  automatic  stability  and 

that  this  was  found  seriously 
to  interfere  with  rapid  and 
easy  maneuvering.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  adjust  the  stability 
until  it  is  automatic,  not  per- 
fectly, but  in  just  the  required 
degree.  Says  Engineering 
(London,  October?)  in  a  lead- 
ing editorial : 

"  While  the  aeroplane  has  de- 
veloped in  a  great  many  ways 
with  considerable  rapidity,  it 
is  still  entirely  dependent  on 
hand-control  for  its  stability, 
at  all  events  when  there  is  any 
wind,  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
genuity is  being  expended  in 
devices  to  make  the  stabil- 
ity automatic.  The  question 
therefore  arises  to  what  extent 
such  automatic  stability  is 
practicable  or  desirable.  The 
term  '  automatic  stability ' 
may  be  used  in  two  senses.  In 
the  first  place  it  may  simply  mean  such  a  disposition  of  the 
planes  that  the  machine  has  a  tendency  to  fly  in  a  horizontal 
position  in  still  air,  or,  in  the  second,  it  may  mean  some  device 
which  will  keep  the  machine  horizontal  in  a  wind,  and  correct 
any  deviations  caused  by  puffs  and  eddies.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  principles  can  well  be  seen  if  we  take  the 
analogy  of  a  boat.  The  first  meaning  of  the  term  would  simply 
be  that  it  would  have  a  general  tendency  to  go  straight,  unless 
the  rudder  was  altered.  The  latter,  that  the  steering  was  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  steersman's  hands,  and  that  a  straight  course 
was  kept  by  some  means,  such  as  a  gyroscope,  without  the 
necessity  of  manual  control. 

"  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
machine  should  have  as  great  a  tendency  to  fly  in  its  correct 
position  as  is  consistent  with  its  being  handled  as  required.  In 
the  early  French  machines  the  stability  was  entirely  automatic, 
both  laterally  and  longitudinally.  If  it  was  desired  to  go  up, 
the  engine  had  to  be  run  faster;  and  if  to  descend,  the  engine 
was  run  slower  or  stopt.  Lateral  stability  was  provided  for  by 
vertical  partitions  between  the  planes.  This  system  is  unsatis- 
factory in  many  ways,  one  of  the  most  obvious  being  that  it 
prevents  the  full  speed  of  the  machine  being  used  in  horizontal 
flight.  It  also  prevents  the  machine  being  tilted  over  for  turn- 
ing corners  sharply.     Further,  it  does  not  appear  to  provide 
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satisfactorily  for  the  correction  of  deflections  due  to  the  varying 
currents  of  air.  Hence  purely  automatic  stability  of  this  type 
has  been  completely  abandoned  in  all  recent  flying-m<ichines. 

"  In  the  early  American  aeroplanes,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  extreme  of  the  hand  control.  As  there  was  no  tail 
at  all,  the  lonj?itudinal  stability  depended  entirely  on  the  hand 
control,  and  there  was  no  real  tendency  for  the  machine  to  fly 
horizontally  if  the  control-lever  was  released.  The  result  of 
this  difference  from  the  French  machines  was  very  evident 
when  the  Wrights  first  came  over  to  Europe,  for  they  could 
maneuver  in  the  air  in  a  way  that  the  French  had  never 
dreamed  of.  At  the  same  time 
the  extent  to  which  the  sta- 
bility was  dependent  on  the 
hand  control  appeared  to  be 
overdone,  as  it  made  the  ma- 
chine more  difficult  to  fly  than 
was  necessary. 

"  The  large  majority  of  the 
recent  flying-machines  there- 
fore have  some  kind  of  a  tail 
with  a  fixt  surface,  supple- 
mented by  a  hand-controlled 
elevator.  If  the  fixt  part  is  of 
suitable  size,  there  will  then 
be  a  speed  at  which  the  ma- 
chine will  fly  horizontally, 
even  if  the  lever-controlled 
elevator  is  released,  and  the 
latter  need  therefore  only  be 
used  for  altering  the  elevation 
independent  of  the  speed,  and 
for  correcting  the  disturbance 
caused  by  puffs.  The  lateral 
stability  of  all  recent  ma- 
chines is  hand-controlled,  as  in 
the  early  American  ones," 

It  is  theoretically  possible, 
of  course,  to  replace  hand  con- 
trol by  a  gyroscope  or  some 
similar  device.  This  has  been 
much  advocated,  but  it  seems 
to  this  writer  very  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory even  if  perfect.  The  hu- 
man factor  would  be  elimina- 
ted, and  the  machine  would 
fly  at  its  proper  level.  In  a 
hand-controlled  machine  the 
results  are  disastrous  if  the 
pilot  loses  his  head,  or  makes 
a  mistake,  but  if  the  control 
was  absolutely  automatic,  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  machine 
could  be  properly  handled. 
We  read  again : 
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FIVE  AEROPLANES   IN   FLIGHT  AT   ONCE, 

At  Belmont  Park  last  week.    The  one  at  the  top  in  the  foreground  is  Aubrun, 
the  next  Hoxsey,  then  Johnstone,  Graham-White,  and  Drexel. 


"  In  considering  the  question  of  automatic  stability,  when 
maintained  by  any  mechanical  contrivance,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  its  going  wrong, 
and  in  many  cases  the  probability  of  this  is  at  least  as  great  as 
the  probability  of  the  human  being  failing.  ...  In  fact,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  '  the  best  auto- 
matic machine  is  a  well-trained  man.'  This  may  not,  of  course 
be  universally  true,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  where 
really  automatic  devices  work  well — e.g.,  the  ordinary  safety- 
valve.  There  are,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
where  it  is  found  best  to  rely  on  the  man  in  control  and  it  is 
not  found  that  in  practise  this  entails  any  serious  risk.  The 
fact  that  a  serious  accident  would  occur  if  a  man  did  not  do  the 
right  thing  is  no  reason  in  itself  why  he  should  not  do  the  right 
thing.  Signal-men,  engine-drivers,  motor-car  drivers,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  other  men  are  all  in  positions  where  a 
false  move  would  cause  a  bad  accident;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  make  false  moves,  and  they  very  seldom  do 
so.  .  .  .  Any  one  who  has  seen  a  skilled  man  steering  a  small 
boat  in  a  heavy  sea  will  realize  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
making  any  automatic  device  which  would  take  his  place." 


TO  AVOID   MOLDY   CORN 

^HE  THEORY,  widely  accepted  but  scarcely  proven, 
that  a  fungus  or  mold  on  corn  is  the  cause  of  pellagra, 
is  regarded  with  opposition  by  the  agricultural  papers. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  in  them  an  increased  number  of  direc- 
tions of  keeping  corn  from  molding,  which  will  doubtless  re- 
sult in  good,  no  matter  whether  the  mold  has  anything  to  do 
with    the  disease  or  not.     TIia  American  Agriculturwt    (New 

York,  October  15)  notes  that 
■]  mold  often  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  seed  corn,  sapping  its 
vitality.  The  old  plan  of  buy- 
ing seed  grown  at  a  distance 
is  not  now  recommended. 
Seed  must  be  from  corn  grown 
under  conditions  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  place  where 
the  planting  is  to  be  done. 
This  means  that  growers  must 
select  and  prepare  their  own 
seed,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  guarding  against  conditions 
that  may  interfere  with  its 
usefulness.  "  It  should  not  be 
assumed  that  because  the  corn 
seemed  ripe  in  the  fields  it  is 
so  dry  as  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  heating  or  molding. "  Even 
if  corn  is  thoroughly  field-ri- 
pened, it  contains  a  large  per 
cent,  of  moisture  and  if  it  is 
thrown  in  heaps  at  this  time 
it  can  be  very  easily  heated 
in  a  single  day  enough  to  start 
the  mischief. 

Again,  in  the  same  issue,  in 
an  article  by  A.  A.  Southwick, 
we  are  told  that  the  common 
practise  of  gathering  the  corn 
into  "  shocks, "  may  favor 
molding,  especially  in  damp 
spots.     Says  this  writer  : 

"  Shocking  has  some  disad- 
vantages and  the  chief  of 
these  is  too  much  moldy  grain 
in  a  moist  season,  or  in  case 
the  crop  is  grown  on  moist 
land.  Moldy  corn  is  poor  stuff 
to  have  on  hand  and  this  never 

occurs  when  topping  the  stalks  is  the  system  followed 

"  A  well-balanced  shock  of  48  hills  to  a  shock  nicely  bound  off 
with  the  top  turned  over  and  bound,  so  that  rain  can  not  pene- 
trate, is  all  right  upon  dry  land,  but  often  some  of  our  best 
fields  are  on  damp  land  and  here  shocking  will  result  in  a  lot  of 
moldy  grain  whatever  the  season  is.  If  the  land  is  moist,  the 
better  plan  would  be  to  top  the  corn,  then  it  can  fully  ripen 
and  dry  out  till  the  harvest  is  ready." 

If  it  is  true  that  mold  acquired  in  this  way  is  the  active  agent 
of  a  terrible  disease,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  matter  has  more 
than  merely  local  or  agricultural  interest.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track.  The  Agriculturist  prints  with 
satisfaction  the  following  item  under  the  title  "  Pellagra  Insect- 
borne?"  : 

"  It  now  seems  probable  that  the  mysterious  disease  pellagra 
is  spread  by  an  insect  something  as  malaria  and  yellow  fever 
are  spread.  Dr.  L.  W.  Sambon,  of  London,  who  had  an  im- 
portant part  among  scientists  in  proving  the  mosquito  theory 
in  malaria,  has  been  observing  pellagra  in  Italy,  where  it  is 
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quite  prevalent,  and  is  convinced  that  there  the  disease  is 
spread  by  an  Italian  midge.  This  insect  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  buffalo  gnat, 
an  insect  found  chiefly  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  carries 
the  poison  from  one  person  to  another.  It  is  also  thought  that 
the  black  fly,  simulum,  which  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  carries  the  disease.  This  theory  seems  to  dis- 
pose of  the  former  theory  that  pellagra  comes  from  musty 
corn. " 


BRITISH   OPTIMISM  AT  PANAMA 

So  MANY  persons  are  interested  in  making  it  appear  that 
the  Panama  Canal  is  getting  on  famously,  and  so  many 
others  would  have  us  believe  it  next  door  to  an  ignomin- 
ious failure,  that  we  scarcely  know  to  what  or  whom  to  pin  our 
faith.  An  article  contributed  by  a  British  authority,  Fullerton 
L.  Waldo,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  to  The 
Engineering  Magazine  (New  York,  October)  comes  to  our  timely 


.,iAN    CONQUERING    NATURE    AT    CULEBRA. 

'  One  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  excavation  of  such  staggering  dimensions  is  the  worl' 
of  man.  ...  It  seems  as  tho  it  must  be  tlie  worlc  of  convulsive  natural  forces." 


aid.  Mr.  Waldo  was  on  the  Isthmus  in  January,  1907,  and  did 
not  see  it  again  until  July,  1910..  He  is  frankly  enthusiastic 
about  the  progress  made  in  three  and  a  half  years,  but  he  as- 
sures us  that  panegyric  is  apart  from  his  purpose.  His  aim, 
he  says,  is  merely  to  contrast  what  there  was  "  to  show  for  the 
money  "  three  years  ago,  and  what  exists  to-day  "  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  skepticism  of  those  who  opposed  the  Isthmian 
waterway — a  carping  band  of  obstructionists  and  pull-backs  now 
mostly  shamed  into  silence."     We  read: 

"  In  January,  1907,  there  was  one  lonely  little  steam-shovel 
courageously  butting  into  the  hillside  at  Gatun,  making  a  be- 
ginning of  the  excavation  for  the  locks.  Down  below,  a  steam 
launch  drowsed  on  the  stagnant  strip  of  water  that  represented 
what  was  left  of  the  shallow  channel  dug  for  seven  miles  from 
the  sea  at  Colon  by  the  French.  There  was  a  palm-thatched 
native  village,  and  a  wooden  gray  Catholic  church  thrust  its 
spire  a  little  above  the  tallest  fronds  of  the  coconut-palms.  The 
chocolate-brown  Chagres  swirled  insolently  down  the  middle' of 
the  wide  green  valley  and  otherwise  there  was  scarcely  a  break 
in  the  ample  expanse  of  greenery  from  hill  to  hill.  ,  .  .  There 
were  a  great  many  untechnical,  average  people  here  at  home 
who  asked  doubtfully  of  every  one  who  came  from  the  Isthmus 
in  those  days,  '  Do  you  really  believe  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  put  the  canal  through  ?  '  For  the  obsession  of  the  French 
failure  still  weighed  heavily  on  the  minds  of  many  doubting 
Thomases,  and  the  optimistic  prophecies  of  the  toilers  on  the 
spot  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. " 

So  much  for  the  status  of  the  canal  four  years  ago ;  now  for 
what  Mr.  Waldo  saw  last  July  : 


"  We  ran  all  over  the  premises  at  Gatun,  in  the  division  en- 
gineer's track-automobile ;  we  climbed  into  and  around  the 
huge  lock-chambers,  breathed  the  choking  dust  of  the  concrete- 
mixers, and  risked  the  third-rail  system  animated  by  the  mag- 
nificent new  power-house.  It  was  hard  to  believe  it  was  the 
same  place  as  the  site  of  the  furtive  operations  of  the  single 
shovel  in  1907.  The  indignant  Chagres,  uncurbed  since  the  first 
Spanish  occupation,  now  rioted  seaward  through  a  300-foot 
spillway  channeled  through  a  mound  in  the  middle  of  the  dam- 
site.  Already  the  Gatun  Lake  has  become  a  very  considerable 
sheet  of  water,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  surviving  clump 
of  trees  or  an  abandoned  roof,  and  requiring  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  one  of  the  big  dredges  with  living-quarters  as  comfort- 
able as  those  of  a  houseboat.  The  great,  terraced  lock-walls 
instantly  challenged  comparison  with  the  work  of  the  builders 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Cheops.  You  could  hardly  understand  how 
much  concrete  goes  into  these  '  monoliths  '  as  they  are  called, 
till  you  saw  the  barrels  and  bags  stored  in  the  sheds.  .  .  ,  The 
masonry  work  for  the  first  pair  of  locks  will  assuredly  be  com- 
pleted by  November.  The  floor  of  the  second  pair  of  locks  is 
already  prepared  to  receive  the  superstructure.  Tha  shovels 
are  now  grubbing  40  feet  below  sea-level  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  excavation  for  the  third  pair 
of  locks — and  this,  it  is  expected,  will  be  done  by 

January 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recapitulate  the 
dimensions  of  the  great  lock-works  and  the  huge 
dam  that  is  steadily  rising  at  Gatun.  .  .  ,  The 
dam  itself  is  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  100  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  and  400  feet  in  thickness  at  the 
waterline.  The  crest  will  be  11.^  feet  above  the 
sea-level — hence  30  feet  higher  than  the  general 
surface  of  Lake  Gatun. 

"  It  has,  of  course,  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
locate the  railroad  to  bring  it  around  the  arti- 
ficial lake.  That  is  why  they  have  not  entirely 
completed  the  double-tracking  of  the  present  line. 
.  .  .  The  railway  at  its  highest  will  be  25  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Through  the 
Culebra  Cut  it  will  run  along  on  the  berm  only  10 
feet  above  the  canal.  From  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  cut  (at  Paraiso)  it  will  parallel  the  canal  to 
the  shore— branching,  of  course,  to  the  depot  at 
Panama.  Near  Miraflores  there  is  to  be  a  tunnel 
736  feet  long.  The  complete  line  will  be  46.2 
miles  in  length — shorter  by  a  mile  than  the 
present  route. 

''  Besides  the  Gatun  Dam  with  the  locks,  the 
other  great  factor  upon  which  the  completion 
of  the  canal  by  1915  depends,  is  of  course  the 
A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  appeared  in 
United  States  about  the  Cucaracha  and  other 
slides.  Reference  to  the  1909  Report  of  the  Canal  Commis- 
sion will  show  that  the  engineers  anticipated  slides  to  the 
extent  of  about  4,000,000  cubic  yards  in  the  Central  Division. 
They  have  now  generously  enlarged  their  estimate  to  7,000,000. 
Suppose  the  completion  of  the  canal  should  be  delayed  two 
months  by  these  untoward  happenings — what  is  two  months, 
when  mankind  has  waited  for  four  centuries?  Standing  on  the 
wooden  suspension-bridge  thrown  across  the  cut  at  Empire,  one 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  excavation  of  such  staggering 
dimensions  is  the  work  of  man  aided  by  his  own  '  mechanical 
extension  of  his  powers.'  It  seems  as  tho  it  must  be  the  work 
of  convulsive  natural  forces.  If  Nature  here  and  there  shows 
herself  stubbornly  opposed  to  the  invasion  of  drill  and  shovel, 
the  greater  the  eventual  triumph  of  man  over  Nature.  One  of 
the  slides  occurred  the  night  before  we  came  to  Culebra,  and 
the  next  day  we  saw  a  shovel,  with  dirt-trains  in  assiduous  at- 
tendance, eating  out  the  heart  of  it.  It  was  a  big  slide,  a  slide 
that  worried  the  heads  of  the  work,  and  yet  no  layman  could 
have  seen  what  there  was  to  make  such  a  fuss  about.  To  read 
some  of  the  saffron-tinted  journals,  a  '  constant  reader  '  2,000 
miles  from  the  spot  would  be  almost  sure  to  believe  that  the 
walls  of  the  Cut  from  top  to  bottom  were  caving  in.  On  the 
spot,  there  seems  to  be  practically  nothing  the  matter." 

The  best  assurance  of  the  completion  of  the  canal  at  the 
time  assigned  is,  Mr.  Waldo  thinks,  not  the  official  report  of 
the  cubic  yardage  of  the  shovels,  but  the  character  of  the 
working  population  itself.     He  goes  on : 

"  There  were  good  men  on  the  Isthmus   in  1907,  plenty  of 
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them,  with  '  their  souls  in  the  work  of  their  hands  '  and  the 
useful  knowledge  of  the  schools  in  their  heads,  plus  the  fruition 
of  valuable  experience  elsewhere.  But  in  1910  the  laborers  in 
all  particulars  worthy  of  their  hire  are  excessively  in  the  ma- 
jority, where  formerly  they  were  merely  numerous.  They  have 
brought  their  families  to  the  Isthmus,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
of  healthful  surroundings,  good  schools,  a  generally  moral  en- 
vironment, social  diversions,  and  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  com- 
missariat. The  number  of  gardens,  in  three  years,  has  increased 
greatly.  The  people  really  seem  to  care  to  make  their  door- 
yards  beautiful.  Panama  begins  to  appear  like  home  to  them. 
They  are  not  merely  biding  their  time,  in  durance  vile,  until  the 
six-weeks'  annual  vacation.  Every  kind  of  fraternal  organiza- 
tion that  flourishes  in  the  United  States  has  taken  firm  root 
upon  the  Isthmus.  The  baseball  rivalry  is  as  fast  and  furious 
as  that  of  the  steam-shovels.  There  is  a  splendid  opera-house 
in  the  city  of  Panama,  opened  in  November,  1908,  with  a  bril- 
liant performance  of  '  Aida. '  Whereas  there  were  but  two 
automobiles  three  years  ago,  the  passing  of  the  '  benzine  buggy  ' 
to-day  arouses  no  comment.  The  millions  of  vitrified  brick 
'have  made  Panama  by  all  odds  the  best-paved  city  between  the 
capital  of  Mexico  and  Buenos  Aires.  .  .  .  There  is  no  room  for 
any  but  an  optimistic  opinion  in  the  mind  of  every  American  as 
to  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal." 


DO   CATS   KILL   MICE  BY   INSTINCT? 

THAT  CATS  are  credited  with  more  instincts  than  they 
really  possess ;  that  they  are  not  really  aroused  by  the 
odor  of  a  mouse,  and  have  no  instinctive  desire  to  kill 
one,  was  reported  by  C.  S.  Berry  from  the  Harvard  psychologi- 
cal laboratory  in  1908.  The  matter  has  again  been  taken  up  in 
the  same  laboratory  by  Robert  M.  Yerkes  and  Daniel  Bloom- 
field,  who  record  in  a  recent  published  pamphlet  (1910)  a  series 
of  contrary  conclusions.  Berry's  own  statement,  which  they 
quote  at  the  outset,  is  as  follows : 

"  It  is  commonly  reported  that  they  (cats)  have  an  instinctive 
liking  for  mice,  and  that  mice  have  an  instinctive  fear  of  cats. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  odor  of  a  mouse  will  ?.rouse  a  cat  and 
that  the  odor  of  a  cat  will  frighten  a  mouse.  My  experiments 
tend  to  show  that  this  belief  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  facts. 
When  cats  over  five  months  old  were  taken  into  the  room  where 
mice  were  kept  they  did  not  show  the  least  sign  of  excitement. 
A  cat  would  even  allow  a  mouse  to  perch  upon  its  back,  without 
attempting  to  injure  it.  Nor  did  the  mice  show  any  fear  of  the 
cats.  I  have  seen  a  mouse  smell  of  the  nose  of  a  cat  without 
showing  any  sign  of  fear 

"  It  was  not  until  the  mouse  began  to  run  that  the  interest  of 
the  cat  was  aroused.  The  cat  then  ran  after  it,  playfully 
striking  it  with  her  paw,  becoming  rougher  the  longer  she 
played  with  it.  The  instinct  seems  to  be  for  the  cat  to  run 
after  anything  which  runs  from  it.  I  think  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  through  imitation  that  the  average  cat  learns  to  kill  and 
eat  mice.  If  this  is  true,  it  shows  the  extreme  importance  of 
imitation  in  the  mental  development  of  the  cat.  Furthermore, 
it  indicates  that  much  that  has  commonly  been  attributed  to 
instinct  is,  in  reality,  due  to  imitation." 

The  later  experiments,  however,  went  far  more  thoroughly 
into  the  matter.  They  found  that  altho  young  kittens  show  no 
more  instinctive  feeling  toward  mice  than  Berry  noticed,  that 
feeling  appears  suddenly  at  a  more  advanced  age  and  is  then 
marked.  After  a  description  of  their  experiments  they  state 
the  following  interesting  conclusions : 

"  Kittens  possess  the  instinct  to  kill  mice.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  reaction  to  mice  differs  essentially  from 
that  given  to  other  small  living  things,  but  we  have  clearly 
demonstrated  by  a  variety  of  tests  that  the  reaction  to  a  mouse 
differs  radically  from  that  given  to  lifeless  objects  which  are 
moved  before  the  animal. 

"  The  instinct  to  kill  may  manifest  itself  in  the  kitten  before 
the  end  of  the  first  month  of  life,  while  the  animal  is  yet  feeble 
and  barely  able  to  eat  a  young  mouse.  It  more  commonly 
appears  during  the  second  month. 

"  The  instinct  appears  suddenly.  In  a  moment  the  playful 
kitten  becomes  transformed  into  a  beast  of  prey.     The  picture 


of  the  play  instinct  differs  as  greatly  from  that  of  the  killing 
instinct  as  does  the  picture  of  joy  from  that  of  rage. 

"The  reaction  is  fairly  definite  in  character,  complex,  and 
highly  adaptive.  It  involves  the  bodily  states  of  attention; 
muscular  tension  ;  bristling  of  the  hair ;  sometimes  erection  and 
sometimes  switching  of  the  tail ;  hissing  and,  at  times,  spit- 
ting; growling;  unsheathing  and  sheathing  of  the  claws;  use 
of  the  mouth,  teeth,  paws,  and  claws.  The  jjicture  varies 
somewhat  with  individuals." 

The  reaction  is  aroused,  the  authors  go  on  to  say,  both  by  the 
movement  of  the  mouse  and  by  its  odor.  Berry  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  kitten  has  an  instinct  to  chase  any  small  object 
that  runs  from  it,  but  if  this  object  behaves  like  a  mouse,  the 
killing  reaction  is  likely  to  appear.  The  odor  becomes  signifi- 
cant with  the  first  kill  and  subsequently  plays  a  part;  and  the 
visual  impression  also  becomes  more  and  more  nportant.  The 
authors  go  on : 

"  The  instinct  does  not  completely  wane  during  the  first  three 
to  five  months  of  a  kitten's  life,  but  it  apparently  becomes  in- 


CHAINING   THE   CHAGRES   RIVER SPILLWAY    OF   THE   GATUN    UAM. 

"  It  was  hard  to  believe  it  was  the  same  place  as  the  site  of  the 
furtive  operations  of  the  single  shovel  in  1907." 

creasingly  difficult  to  evoke.  The  practical  inference  is :  al- 
low a  kitten  to  exercise  its  killing  instinct  when  young  if  a 
good  mouser  is   desired. 

"  Altho  opportunity  neither  for  imitation  nor  for  experience 
with  mice  is  necessary  for  the  efficient  execution  of  the  killing 
reaction  by  kittens,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  these 
conditions  ordinarily  contributes  to  the  awakening  of  the  killing 
instinct.  Cats  bring  dead  or  injured  mice,  or  other  small  ani- 
mals to  their  kittens.  Thus,  early  in  life,  the  animals  become 
familiar  with  the  odors  of  their  natural  prey 

"  The  whole  point  of  our  work,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  the  study 
of  the  instinct  to  kill  as  it  is  exhibited  by  kittens  which  have 
been  deprived  of  everything  in  the  nature  of  preparation  for 
dealing  with  mice. 

"  We  deem  as  chiefly  important  in  our  observations,  the  fact 
that  kittens,  even  in  their  first  kill,  so  seize  the  mouse  that 
they  can  not  be  bitten  by  it.  In  almost  every  instance  our 
kittens  caught  their  mice  by  the  head,  neck,  or  back  in  such  a 
way  that  the  animals  were  helpless.  .  .  .  An  untutored  ob- 
server certainly  would  have  inferred  from  the  behavior  of  these 
kittens  that  they  had  learned  just  how  to  seize  mice  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  biting.  ...... 

"  Whereas  at  first  the  kitten  tends  to  kill  immediately  upon 
capturing  a  mouse,  it  thereafter  tends  rather  to  delay  the  fatal 
bite.  At  first  the  reaction  is  performed  in  a  business-like  way  ; 
later  the  kitten  plays  with  its  prey  for  minutes  at  a  time  with- 
out seriously  injuring  it.  Again,  the  beginner  attempts  to 
capture  a  mouse  only  when  it  runs,  whereas  the  experienced 
kitten  begins  to  search  for  its  prey  as  soon  as  it  sees  the  box 
in  which  it  once  killed  a  mouse,  or  as  soon  as  it  detects  the 
odor  of  mouse. 

"  It  is  our  impression,  altho  statistically  our  results  do  not 
justify  a  statement  of  fact,  that  in  the  female  kitten  the 
instinct  to  kill  is  more  highly  developed  than  in  the  male." 


I 

i 


A  POET  OF  TRANSCENDENTAL  FIRE 

THE  LIGHT  of  William  Vaughn  Moody's  poetry  "was 
not  of  the  common  day,"  and  its  heat  was  "  not  of  little 
fires,"  says  a  writer  whose  imagination  is  evidently  still 
glowing'  as  he  writes  from  a  fresh  reading  of  the  poet  who  has 
just  dropt  his  mortal  garment  and  gone  to  the  land  of  his  best 
dreams.  Mr.  Moody  was  very  different  from  most  of  our 
younger  American  poets,  says  this  writer  in  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript, for  they  "  usually  write  pleasant  little  pieces  read  to-day. 


WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY, 

"Hisimiiid  and  imagination,"  says  a  writer,  "  could  separate  the 
everlasting  spirit  from  the  transitory  substance." 

in  the  lower  half  of  a  page  of  a  magazine,  and  forgotten  to- 
morrow." Or  if  our  poets  turn  playwrights  they  "  write  pleas- 
ant little  pieces  observant  of  the  corner  of  our  life  they  have 
chosen,  moderately  expert  in  the  bringing  of  it  to  the  stage." 
If  the  topical  turn  takes  them,  they  make  poems  about  motor- 
cars and  air-ships,  and  dramas  that  feed  the  "  maladies  and  ex- 
citements of  the  hour"  with  their  "own  little  medicaments." 
It  was  not  so  with  Moody.  His  "  mind  and  imagination  .  .  . 
ranged  instinctively  higher,  ran  deeper,  could  separate  the  ever- 
lasting spirit  from  the  transitory  substance."  The  writer  in 
The  Transcript  continues : 

"The  reviewers  of  his  first  poems  charged  him  with  remote- 
ness. They  were  remote  from  '  the  mint  and  cumin  '  of  much 
of  the  verse  of  the  hour.  They  were  free  from  the  suggestion 
of  a  little  self-centered  community,  exceedingly  conscious  of 
its  own  culture,  but  very  slightly  aware  of  its  own  common- 
places, that  had  marked  and  marred  much  of  the  American 
poetry  that  preceded  them.  They  dared  to  contemplate  the 
grave  and  shadowed,  the  insoluble  and  eternal  mysteries  of  ex- 
istence that  the  sensitive  and  reflective  spirits  of  every  age 
search  and  endure  and  that  in  no  age  have  they  pierced  and 
softened.     They  dared  to  essay  the  relations  of  man  with  the 


forces  that  seem  blindly  to  control  him  and  his  world — the  high 
gods,  fate,  the  divine  Justice,  the  sightless,  crushing  power  of 
material  things  and  circumstances.  They  summoned  an  action, 
a  voice,  a  passion  out  of  the  unending  drama  of  the  struggle 
of  the  heroic  spirit  of  man  to  fulfil  the  deeper  impulses,  the 
higher  destinies  that  stirred  in  it,  endlessly  thwarted  yet 
endlessly  aspiring.  The  passion  to  express  these  things,  the 
poetic  word,  image,  motion,  that  were  born  of  it,  matched 
the  thought. 

"  Here  was  poetry  that  baffled  those  that  read  because  its  light 
was  not  of  the  common  day,  its  heat  not  of  little  fires.  Mr. 
Moody  could  not  change  his  spirit;  he  could  only  broaden, 
deepen,  and  intensify  it.  He  went  on  to  '  The  Fire  Bringer  ' — 
to  achieve  therein  a  true  poetic  tragedy  of  these  eternal  mys- 
teries and  questionings,  this  aspiration,  defeat,  and  hope.  His 
Prometheiis  was  not  only  the  hero  who  in  might  and  majesty 
brought  the  fire  of  heaven  to  men ;  he  was  the  man  who  distilled- 
from  it  the  whiter  fire  of  hope  to  be  the  kindling  flame  of  the 
everlasting  struggle.  And  the  man,  too,  who,  when  he  heard 
Pandora's  voice,  could  know  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  passion 
of  his  world.  The  verse  had  its  splendors  of  heroic  voice  ;  its 
graver  music  of  deep  reflection ;  its  softer  beauty  of  lyric 
rhapsody.  Poetry  in  America  had  not  before  been  so  organ- 
like. To  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  through  transcendental 
limbos,  had  seemed  to  it  more  comfortable  than  to  try  to  scale 
the  heavens. " 

If  Moody  had  a  few  readers  for  his  poetry  among  those  who 
"  discriminated,  appreciated,  understood,"  he  gained  the  crowd 
when  he  appeared  as  the  author  of  the  widely  successful  play, 
"  The  Great  Divide."  It  is  added  as  a  curious  commentary  that 
"they  applauded  in  an  excitement  they  hardly  knew  why." 
For— 

"  The  Moody  of  '  The  Great  Divide  '  and  of  the  later  'Faith- 
Healer  '  was  intrinsically  the  Moody  of  the  poems.  He  had 
been  dramatist  of  intent  and  at  moments  almost  of  accomplish- 
ment in  '  The  Masque  of  Judgment.'  He  had  been  dramatist 
as  poets  have  been  dramatists  from  the  old  Greeks  to  Shelley 
and  Browning,  in  '  The  Fire-Bringer. '  He  had  now  to  learn  to. 
make  his  dramatic  imagination  and  his  dramatic  power  the 
materializing  imagination  of  the  stage  and  the  transmitting 
power  of  the  theater.  He  succeeded  beyond  expectation ;  he 
succeeded  best,  as  the  first  drafts  of  '  The  Great  Divide  '  and 
'  The  Faith-Healer '  each  proved,  when  he  was  left  most  to 
himself.  And  the  poet  in  him  did  not  wither  in  the  prose  of  the 
theater.  There,  as  in  the  freer  air  and  scope  of  his  poetry,  he 
kept  his  high  absorption  in  the  mysteries  of  life,  the  aspirations 
and  the  struggles  of  the  human  spirit,  its  battle  with  destiny, 
material  circumstance  and  its  own  baser  impulse,  its  renewing 
reward  of  hope. 

"  Now,  however,  the  combatants  were  no  longer  gods  and 
heroes ;  the  scene  no  longer  an  imagined  world  of  legend.  The 
men  and  the  women  who  did  battle  against  destiny  and  circum- 
stance and  who  fought  themselves  upward  through  their  pains 
and  contestings,  were  Stephen  Ghents,  of  Arizona,  and  Ruth 
Jordans,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  field  of  their  struggles  was 
ranch  house,  caiion,  and  parlor.  They  who  would  solve  the 
eternal  riddle  of  the  power  of  faith  in  man,  of  the  capacity  of 
the  spirit  for  victory  over  all  that  is  unspiritual,  were  the 
Beelers  and  the  Rhoda  Williams,  of  an  Ozark  farm,  and  the 
Michaelis,  of  the  solitary  plateaus  of  New  Mexico.  The  strug- 
gle, the  drama  that  flowed  from  it,  the  spirits  that  it  opened 
in  the  men  and  the  women  who  fought  it,  was  not  less  the  poetry 
of  such  aspiration,  contest,  and  hope,  because  it  exprest  itself 
in  the  terms  of  the  common  lot.  Mr.  Moody  could  heat  his 
prose  and  make  it  luminous  as  he  had  heated  and  wrought  his 
verse  and  by  like  spiritual  fires.  He  could  push  aside  the  walls 
of  the  theater  until  they  opened  to  the  arch  of  the  heavens. 
The  secrets  of  the  human  spirit  and  its  strength,  the  circum- 
stances that  it  conquered  and  the  destinies  that  it  made  hope, 
ran  in  his  Ghent,  his  Ruth,  his  Rhoda,  and  his  Michaelis,  no 
less  than  in  his  Prometheus.  In  '  The  Fire-Bringer '  he  gave 
poetry  the  accent  of  drama.  In  the  two  dramas,  he  turned  the 
voice  of  the  theater  poetic  and  spiritual." 

His  best  and  most  characteristic  work  is  to  be  found  in  his 
book  of  poems,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune.     It  adds : 

"  They  were  too  impregnated  with  wild  sorrow,  and  written 
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upon  the  greatest  subject  of  which  a  poet  can  write,  the  quest 
of  '  those  who  go  to  seek  Prometheus— the  search  of  the  battle's 
truest  seekers  for  the  light. '  This  same  idea  appears  in  another 
form  in  a  number  of  the  poems  in  Mr.  Moody's  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  particularly  in  '  The  Brute,'  in  which  the  poet 
sees  through  all  the  confusion  and  ugliness  of  our  commercial 
and  moneymad  times  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  goodness  shining. 
This  poem  will  be  placed  incontestably  among  the  great 
poetical  performances  of  our  country. 

"  Mr.  Moody  was  the  possessor  of  another  great  talent.  He 
painted  with  a  sort  of  passion— painted,  not  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  academy,  but  by  a  superlatively  imaginative 
power.  His  technic  was  better  than  that  of 
some  who  judge  paintings  by  their  technic 
alone.  But  the  spirit  in  which  he  painted 
was  intensely  poetic.  The  mood  was  more 
comparable  to  that  of  some  of  the  en- 
thusiastic modern  Englishmen  than  to  most 
Americans." 


of  the  last  hundred  years  Berlin  has  had  in  the  list  of  her  pro- 
fessors an  extraordinarily  large  number.  The  first  rector  was 
Fichte,  and  among  his  colleagues  were  Niebuhr,  Savigny, 
Boeckh,  and  Schleiermacher.  A  few  years  later  came  Hegel, 
who  left  a  group  of  brilliant  disciples.  Ranke,  the  teacher  of 
all  modern  historians,  spent  a  long  life  as  a  Berlin  professor. 
By  his  side  for  many  years  was  Ritter,  the  father  of  modern 
geography,  and  a  younger  colleague  of  Ritter's  was  Heinrich 
Kiepert.  Mommsen  and  Ernst  Curtius,  Droysen,  Waitz,  and 
Bonitz,  the  great  expounder  of  Aristotle,  are  among  the  Berlin 
professors  whose  names  are  recalled  to  scholars  by  the  cente- 
nary, and  to  the  devotees  of  every  science  long  lists  of  famous 


BERLIN'S  SCHOLASTIC 
JUBILATION 

YOUTH,  instead  of  age,  is  indicated  in 
Germany  when  a  university  has  only 
a  hundred  years  to  its  credit,  so  that 
Prussia's  great  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  is  regarded  by 
the  press  of  Europe  as  an  outburst  of  pride 
rather  than  of  reverential  homage.  The 
Berlin  institution  is  a  mere  infant  compared 
with  Heidelberg,  founded  in  1386,  Erfurt 
<1390),  Wurzburg  (1403),  Leipsic  (1409), 
Eostock  (1419),  Freiburg  (1460),  Treves 
<1473),  and  Tubingen  (1477).  The  next  cen- 
tury saw  the  rise  of  Wittenberg,  Frankfort, 
Marburg,  Konigsberg,  Jena,  Helmstadt,  and 
Ingoldstadt;  the  next  saw  Salzburg,  Kiel, 
Halle,  and  Dresden  born,  and  the  following 
one  saw  Breslau,  Gottingen,  and  Erlangen 
founded,  bringing  the  tale  down  to  the  time 
•when  Prussia  began  to  assert  her  dominance, 
and  her  university  was  created  to  aid  her  national  power  and 
progress.  Berlin  has  given  itself  up  for  a  week  to  her  cen- 
tenary jubilations,  and  invited  representatives  from  the 
civilized  world  to  join  her.  America  has  never  seen  so  great 
a  stir  made  over  the  birthday  of  a  university,  but  observers  on 
the  other  side  find  in  it  a  really  national  event. 

"The  modern  greatness  of  Germany,"  observes  the  London 
Morning  Post,  "  is  the  direct  result  of  the  national  efficiency  of 
Prussia.  That  efficiency  is  the  consequence  of  efforts  made  by 
Prussian  statesmen  in  the  period  of  humiliation  that  followed 
upon  the  crushing  defeats  of  1806.  In  these  years,  while  Stein 
reformed  the  structure  of  Prussian  society  and  Scharnhorst 
built  up  a  new  army  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  Humboldt  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education."  One  of 
his  first  measures  was  the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  which  was  opened  on  October  10,  1810.  The  writer  in 
The  Morning  Post  gives  this  succinct  idea  of  its  personal 
strength  and  wide-spread  influence : 

"  The  universities  of  all  countries  have  sent  to  Berlin  to  take 
part  in  the  celebrations  representatives  most  of  whom  are  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  gratitude  and  congratulation.  That  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  University  of  Berlin  has  rendered  serv- 
ices to  Prussia  and  to  Germany  which  count  for  as  much  in 
what  the  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  have  become  since  1810  as 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Army  and  by  the  statesmen.  But 
in  kindling  the  torch  of  knowledge  at  Berlin  Humboldt  was 
benefiting  not  Prussia  and  Germany  only  but  the  whole  world. 
From  England,  France,  and  America,  from  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  and  the  Balkan  States,  from  Japan  and  China,  students 
have  gone  to  Berlin  for  inspiration.     Among  the  great  teachers 


THE  KAISER  AT   THE  BERLIN  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRATION. 

He  has  just  paused  from  talking  to  the  Rector,  Erich  Schmidt,  in  university  robes,  to  turn  to  the 
camera.  The  dark  figure  on  the  left  is  the  Empress  standing  by  two  of  her  sons,  one  the  Crown 
Prince.  The  one  regarding  us  with  a  frown  is  Duke  Johan  Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg;  next  him  is 
the  young  Princess  Victoria  Louise;  the  lady  in  white  and  fur  is  the  Duchess  Albrecht.  The  hat- 
ted, bearded  man  between  the  Rector  and  the  Kaiser  is  Herr  Von  Trott,the  Minister  of  Education. 


Berlin  pioneers  are  familiar.  The  list  of  professors  from 
British  and  American  universities  who  have  gone  to  Berlin  with 
messages  of  sympathy  suffices  to  show  what  esteem  a  hundred 
years  of  work  at  Berlin  have  gained  in  the  world  devoted  to 
the  advancement  and  organization  of  knowledge." 

The  special  significance  of  the  Berlin  University  in  a  country 
where  universities  were  not  scarce  was  "  that  it  was  from  the 
start  intended  to  be  the  home  of  'free  scientific  research.'" 
More: 

"  It  was  not  meant  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  sixth  form  of 
a  school,  but  a  place  where  professors  were  to  be  pioneers  of 
their  branch  of  study.  The  idea  was  that  a  professor  should  be 
a  leader  in  the  intellectual  sphere.  The  notion  of  a  leader  was 
that  of  a  man  who  goes  in  front  of  others.  It  was  thought  that 
a  leader  would  be  sure  to  be  followed.  Accordingly,  provided 
a  man  was  opening  new  paths  in  his  subject,  there  was  not  too 
much  inquiry  about  his  pedagogic  gifts.  He  was  not  to  be  a 
schoolmaster,  but  a  contributor  to  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. His  business  was  not  thought  to  be  to  store  the  memo- 
ries of  his  hearers,  but  to  show  them  how  to  do  themselves  tht. 
sort  of  work  that  he  was  doing.  An  interesting  point  is  that 
the  University  was  not  endowed  by  private  benevolence.  It 
was  and  is  supported  by  the  State.  In  1865,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Paulsen,  the  income  of  the  University  of  Berlin  was 
about  £30,000.  In  1903  it  had  risen  to  £170,000.  Evidently  the 
Prussian  Government  has  a  high  and  a  rapidly  growing  estimate 
of  the  national  utility  of  a  university  and  a  generous  conception 
of  the  scale  on  which  it  is  worth  the  State's  while  to  support 
it.  When  a  British  Government  comes  to  set  a  similar  value 
on  the  work  of  universities  there  will  be  a  chance  of  competition 
on  equal  terms  between  the  British  and  German  nations.  But 
evidently  that  is  a  change  of  mind  which  will  not  easily  or  soon 
be  produced  in  a  British  Government  " 
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THE  NEW   IMMORTALS 

tC-B— yOE  IS  FAMOUS  "is  the  satirical  head-line  of  one 
paper  over  the  news  that  at  last  this  poet's  renown 
has  been  officially  discovered  by  the  guardians  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  He  stands  third  on  the  list  of  newly  elected  im- 
mortals, and  newspaper  paragraphers  who  have  found  matter 
for  invective  at  his  country's  neglect  must  now  look  elsewhere 
for  fuel.     General  satisfaction  is  exprest  that  our  great  ro- 


COLLEGE   FUN   IN  BERLIN. 
The  ludicrous  side  of  the  great  celebrations  at  the  University. 

mancer  and  poet  no  longer  stands  in  outer  darkness  waiting  for 
this  confirmation  of  his  glory.  The  Washington  Herald  sees 
that  his  admission  "  reflects  vastly  more  credit  upon  the  elec- 
toral college  .  .  .  than  it  brings  anything  more  of  fame  or 
honor  to  Poe."  The  New  York  Tribune  shows  its  weariness  of 
the  long  controversy  by  referring  to  "  the  feature  of  this  year's 
election  "  that  will  "  perhaps  command  considerable  attention, 
far  beyond  its  deserts,  and  will  be  ignorantly  or  disingenuously 
exploited  into  entirely  undue  significance."  Its  further  tribute 
to  Poe  may  seem  to  his  worshipers  a  trifle  grudging: 

"  Of  the  worth  of  this  choice  there  can  be  no  serious  question, 
and  there  never  has  been  any  question  of  it.  The  notion  which 
some  have  promulgated,  that  there  was  a  deep,  dark,  and  damn- 
able conspiracy  to  keep  him  out  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  was 
totally  void  of  foundation.  The  notion  that  Poe's  election  has 
at  last  been  '  forced  '  by  some  national  manifestation  of  indig- 
nation or  shame  is  equally  foolish.  The  election  of  Poe  was 
delayed  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  impossible  to  choose 
every  worthy  name  at  once,  and  a  majority  of  the  most  compe- 
tent and  impartial  authorities  throughout  the  land  thought  that 
at  each  of  the  preceding  elections  there  were  some  other  au- 
thors whose  claims  to  fame  were  superior  to  his.  Of  course, 
that  judgment  may  be  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  Poe 
propagandists,  who  have  seemed  to  think  that  the  supreme  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  was  that  Poe's  name 
might  be  placed  therein.  But  if  there  are  those  who  pretend 
that  Poe,  with  all  his  genius,  should  have  been  preferred  to, 
let  us  say,  Emerson,  Irving,  and  Longfellow,  and  that  some  of 
them  should  have  been  made  to  wait  until  his  name  had  been 
chosen  before  theirs  were  inscribed,  we  can  but  wonder  at  the 
affectations  or  vagaries  of  the  human  mind." 

Perhaps  because  the  canvass  of  Poe's  name  that  brought  him 
ultimate  success  acted  subtly  in  behalf  of  letters  in  general,  the 
majority  of  those  who  write  their  names  this  year  upon  the 
monumental  tablets  are  among  our  literary  heroes.  It  is  no 
doubt  straining  probability  to  assume  that  the  dominance  of 
suffragette  sentiments  account  for  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Stowe 
in  this  company.     This  is  the  list: 


Votes 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe   74 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 69 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 69 

Roger  Williams 64 

James  Feniinore  Cooper   62 

Phillips  Brooks 60 

William  CuUen  Bryant 59 

Frances  E.  Willard    56 

Andrew  Jackson 53 

George  Bancroft 53 

John  Lothrop  Motley    51 

There  are  many  points  of  view  from  which  to  scrutinize  this 
third  ballot  of  the  electoral  congress.  The  Sun  (New  York) 
prints  this : 

"  Twenty-nine  names  were  chosen  in  1900,  11  in  1905,  and  11 
names  in  the  present  election,  making  the  total  now  inscribed 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  51.  The  total  number  of  ballots  cast  this 
year  was  97,  and  the  number  required  for  choice  was  51. 

"  Those  failing  of  election  by  less  than  ten  votes  were :  Sam- 
uel Adams,  41  votes ;  Daniel  Boone,  42 ;  Patrick  Henry,  44 ; 
Mark  Hopkins,  45 ;  Francis  Parkman,  45 ;  Charlotte  Saunders 
Cushman,  45 ;  Lucretia  Mott,  41 ;  Martha  Washington,  43. 

"  General  Sheridan  received  33  votes  and  Noah  Webster,  38. 
Dr.  Morton,  the  reputed  discoverer  of  anesthesia,  received  36 
votes.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  received  35  votes  and  Joseph 
Henry  39. 

"  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  vote  jumped  from  42  in  1905  to  69,  an  in- 
crease of  27.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  jumped  from  49  to  69,  an 
increase  of  20,  his  competitors  Lowell  and  Whittier  having  been 
removed  by  election.  One  of  the  surprizing  results  of  the  can- 
vass is  that  while  the  historian  Motley  gained  four  votes  over 
the  election  of  five  years  ago,  the  historian  Parkman  lost  two 
votes.  One  of  the  striking  gains  is  that  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
whose  vote  increased  from  49  to  60,  altho  no  competitor  in  the 
same  group  had  been  elected  meantime. 

"  The  vote  for  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  of  74  is  noteworthy,  as 
no  one  received  such  a  majority  in  the  last  election  except  Louis 
Agassiz,  and  in  the  first  election  the  number  was  surpassed  only 
by  fourteen  names,  including  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Em- 
erson, and  Longfellow.  As  a  result  of  this  election  the  authors' 
corner,  already  the  most  populous,  with  the  exception  of  the 
statesmen's  corner,  doubles  its  population  and  goes  far  ahead 
of  the  statesmen  in  number,  indicating  the  enduring  quality  of 
the  author's  fame. 

"  In  the  present  election  no  representative  of  the  scientist 
group  or  of  the  soldier  or  jurist  groups  secured  election.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  that  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  received  46  votes  in 
the  last  election,  received  only  42  in  this  election.  Patrick 
Henry,  who  received  46  votes  in  the  last  election,  received  only 
44  in  the  present  election. 

"  In  the  vote  for  women  the  names  chosen  are  those  of  women 
who  were  not  eligible  at  the  last  election,  not  having  been  dead 
ten  years.  Of  those  who  were  voted  for  in  the  last  election 
Charlotte  Saunders  Cushman  shows  a  gain  from  39  to  45  votes ; 
Martha  Washington  from  32  to  43  votes,  and  Lucretia  Mott 
from  33  to  41  votes.  Louisa  M.  Alcott  gained  one  vote,  from 
37  to  38. 

"  The  ballots  of  one  professor  of  history,  one  publicist,  and 
one  chief  justice  were  not  received. 

"  An  analysis  of  the  vote  for  Poe  shows  that  of  the  69  votes 
21  were  cast  by  college  presidents,  17  by  professors  of  history 
and  scientists,  18  by  publicists,  editors,  and  authors,  and  13  by 
jurists.  The  percentage  of  votes  for  Poe  was  lowest  in  the 
publicists,  editors,  and  authors  group.  An  analysis  of  the  vote 
territorially  shows  that  New  England  cast  14  out  of  a  possible 
21,  the  Middle  States  18  out  of  a  possible  27,  the  Middle  West 
15  out  of  a  possible  21,  the  South  14  out  of  a  possible  18,  and 
the  West  8  out  of  a  possible  10.  Contrary  to  the  general  im- 
pression, therefore,  Poe  is  as  famous  in  the  West  as  in  the 
South.  Since  the  last  election  his  fame  increased  more  among 
college  presidents  than  among  any  of  the  other  groups." 

Those  who  have  vainly  imagined  America  to  be  abandoned  to 
the  madness  of  militarism,  observes  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"  will  be  gratified  or  perhaps  abashed,  to  find  not  one  man  chosen 
this  year  because  of  his  military  record,  and  the  number  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  thus  left  at  only  five  among  the  fifty-one,  or 
just  equal  to  the  number  of  preachers."     Further: 

"  Hitherto  the  statesmen  have  outnumbered  all  others,  as  was 
not  unnatural,  but  with  this  year's  elections  they  are  surpassed 
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by  the  authors,  the  numbers  being  now  respectively  cloven  and 
thirteen.  It  is  certainly  creditable  to  American  intellectual  life 
that  of  the  persons  thus  far  esteemed  worthy  of  this  distinction 
almost  exactly  one-fourth  are  authors,  every  one  of  whom  is 
honored  throughout  the  Eng-lish-speaking  world,  and  most  of 
whom  are  at  least  well  known  in  other  lands  and  languages. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  with  all  our  reputed  inventiveness 
only  three  inventors  have  thus  far  been  chosen,  and  there  will 
be  regret  that  thus  far  not  a  single  physician  or  surgeon  has 
been  selected.  The  roll  is  completed  with  the 
names  of  four  teachers,  three  scientists,  three 
jurists,  two  philanthropists,  and  one  artist. 
Among  the  fifty-one  there  are  five  women  and 
four  Americans  of  foreign  birth,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, three  were  born  before  America  became  a 
nation." 


furnished  besides  with  a  grapnel  and  a  guide  rope,  which  latter 
is  of  the  most  indispensable  importance.  A  few  words  in  ex- 
planation will  here  be  necessary  for  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
not  conversant  with  the  details  of  aerostation. 

"  As  soon  as  the  balloon  quits  the  earth  it  is  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  many  circumstances  tending  to  create  a  difference 
in  its  weight,  augmenting  or  diminishing  its  ascending  power. 
For  example,  there  may  bo  a  deposition  of  dew  upon  the  silk  to 
the  extent  even  of  several  hundred  pounds  ;  ballast  has  then  to  be 


POE'S   "EQUILIBRATOR" 


A  PROTOTYPE  of  Mr.  Wellman's  disastrous 
"  equilibrator "    has   been   discovered   in 
-  the  device  that  formed  the   novelty  of 
Poe's  air-ship  story  of  sixty-six  years  ago.    This  is 
seen  clearly  in  a  rereading  of  the  great    "  Balloon 
Hoax  "  story  furnished  by  the  New  York  Sun,  of 
October  19,  reprinted  from  their  columns  of  April 
13,  1844.     They  tell  us  further  that  the  story  was 
written  by  Poe  when  his  fortunes  were  at  their 
lowest  ebb,  and  was  "  probably  brought  by  him  to 
The  Sun  two  days  after  he  had  arrived  here  from 
Philadelphia,   harassed  by   his    creditors,  with  a 
sick    wife,    and  with  a  total    capital    remaining 
after  the  trip   here    of   $4.50."    The    balloon    of 
Poe's  invention  made  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic 
from  North  Wales   to   Charleston,  S.  C,  in  three  days.     We 
quote  the  description  of  the  construction  of  this  express  diri- 
gible, allowing  the  reader  to  make  comparisons   between  this 
air-ship  which  sailed  only  in  imagination  over  sixty  years  ago 
and  the  one  that  spent  three  days  and  more  above  the  waves 
without  so  luckily  coming  to  land  again : 

"  The  balloon  is  composed  of  silk,  varnished  with  the  liquid 
gum  caoutchouc.  It  is  of  vast  dimensions,  containing  more 
than  40,000  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  but  as  coal-gas  was  employed  in 
place  of  the  more  expensive  and  inconvenient  hydrogen,  the 
supporting  power  of  the  machine  when  fully  inflated  and  im- 
mediately after  inflation  is  not  more  than  about  2,500  pounds. 
The  coal-gas  is  not  only  much  less  costly  but  is  easily  procured 
and  managed. 

"  For  its  introduction  into  common  use  for  purposes  of  aero- 
station we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Green.  Up  to  his  dis- 
covery the  process  of  inflation  was  not  only  exceedingly  expen- 
sive, but  uncertain.  Two  and  even  three  days  have  frequently 
been  wasted  in  futile  attempts  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  hydro- 
gen to  fill  a  balloon,  from  which  it  had  great  tendency  to  escape 
owing  to  its  extreme  subtlety  and  its  affinity  for  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  In  a  balloon  sufficiently  perfect  to  retain  its 
contents  of  coal-gas  unaltered  in  quality  or  amount  for  six 
months  an  equal  quantity  of  hydrogen  could  not  be  maintained 
in  equal  purity  for  six  weeks. 

"  The  supporting  power  being  estimated  at  2,500  pounds  and 
the  united  weights  of  the  party  amounting  only  to  about  1,200, 
there  was  left  a  surplus  of  1,300,  of  which  again  1,200  was  ex- 
hausted by  ballast,  arranged  in  bags  of  different  sizes  with 
their  respective  weights  marked  upon  them,  by  cordage,  barom- 
eters, telescopes,  barrels  containing  provisions  for  a  fortnight, 
water-casks,  cloaks,  carpet-bags,  and  various  other  indispens- 
able matters,  including  a  cofTee-warmer  contrived  for  warming 
coffee  by  means  of  slack  lime  so  as  to  dispense  altogether  with 
fire  if  it  should  be  judged  prudent  to  do  so.  All  these  articles, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ballast  and  a  few  trifles,  were  sus- 
pended from  the  hoop  overhead.  The  car  is  much  smaller  and 
lighter  in  proportion  than  the  one  appended  to  the  model.  It  is 
formed  of  a  light  wicker  and  is  wonderfully  strong  for  so  frail- 
looking  a  machine.  Its  rim  is  about  four  feet  deep.  The  rud- 
der is  also  very  much  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  the 
model,  and  the  screw  is  considerably  smaller.     The  balloon  is 


"GAUDEAMUS  IGITUR." 

Types  of  German  student  face  and  dress.     These,  between  puffs  of  their  pipes,  are  singing 
the  old  student  song  at  the  Berlin  University  centenary  celebration. 

thrown  out  or  the  machine  may  descend.  This  ballast  being  dis- 
carded and  a  clear  sunshine  evaporating  the  dew  and  at  the 
same  time  expanding  the  gas  in  the  silk,  the  whole  will  again 
rapidly  ascend.  To  check  this  ascent  the  only  recourse  is  (or 
rather  was  until  Mr.  Green's  invention  of  the  guide  rope)  the 
permission  of  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  valve,  but  in  the  loss 
of  gas  is  a  proportionate  general  loss  of  ascending  power,  so 
that  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  the  best  constructed  balloon 
must  necessarily  exhaust  all  its  resources  and  come  to  the  earth. 
This  was  the  great  obstacle  to  voyages  of  length." 

Now  the  "  equilibrator  "  comes  into  play,  working  precisely  as 
Mr.  Wellman's  was  expected  to  do: 

"  The  guide  rope  remedies  the  difficulty  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner conceivable.  It  is  merely  a  very  long  rope  which  is  suffered 
to  trail  from  the  car  and  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
balloon  from  changing  its  level  in  any  material  degree.  If,  for 
example,  there  should  be  a  deposition  of  moisture  upon  the  silk 
and  the  machine  begins  to  descend  in  consequence  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  discharging  ballast  to  remedy  the  increase  of 
weight,  for  it  is  remedied  or  counteracted  in  an  exactly  just 
proportion  by  the  deposit  on  the  ground  of  just  so  much  of  the 
end  of  the  rope  as  is  necessary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
circumstances  should  cause  undue  levity  and  consequent  ascent, 
this  levity  is  immediately  counteracted  by  the  additional  weight 
of  rope  upraised  from  the  earth.  Thus  the  balloon  can  neither 
ascend  nor  descend  except  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  its 
resources,  either  in  gas  or  ballast,  remain  comparatively  unim- 
paired. When  passing  over  an  expanse  of  water  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  kegs  of  copper  or  wood  filled  with  liquid 
ballast  of  a  lighter  nature  than  water.  These  float  and  serve 
all  the  purposes  of  a  mere  rope  on  land.  Another  most  impor- 
tant office  of  the  guide  rope  is  to  point  out  the  direction  of  the 
balloon.  The  rope  drags,  either  on  land  or  sea,  while  the  bal- 
loon is  free  ;  the  latter  consequently  is  always  in  advance  when 
any  progress  whatever  is  made ;  a  comparison,  therefore,  by 
means  of  the  compass,  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  ob- 
jects will  always  indicate  the  course.  In  the  same  way  the 
angle  formed  by  the  rope  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  machine 
indicates  the  velocity.  When  there  is  no  angle,  in  other  words, 
when  the  rope  hangs  perpendicularly,  the  whole  apparatus  is 
stationary,  but  the  larger  the  angle,  that  is  to  say  the  farther 
the  balloon  precedes  the  end  of  the  rope,  the  greater  the  veloc- 
ity, and  the  converse." 


ATHLETICS    AND    RELIGION    FOR   CITY 

BOYS 

WHILE  nobody  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  suggestion 
of  a  Western  religious  journal  that  Sunday  baseball 
games  begin  with  a  religious  service,  the  Evangelistic 
Committee  of  New  York  has  put  one  part  of  this  idea  into  effect 
among  the  city's  boys.  They  have  succeeded  in  mixing  suc- 
cessfully athletics  and  religion,  tho  not  on  Sunday.  This  or- 
ganization was  spurred  to  action  by  sight  of  the  fearful  toll  of 
boys  this  city  pays  as  one  of  the  prices  of  progress.     A  well- 


A  STREET  MEETING  ON   SAN  JUAN   HILL,  NEW  YORK, 
Such  as  are  held  during  the  summer  by  the  Evangelistic  Committee. 

known  educator  who  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  sixty- 
seven  years  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  the  unnatural  and 
unhealthy  conditions  under  which  thousands  of  New  York  boys 
live  and  grow  prevent  their  natural  development,  and  that  the 
New  York  boy  has  deteriorated  morally  and  physically  as  the 
city  has  progressed. "  Remedial  measures  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  public-school  athletic  league,  and  the  Evangelistic  Com- 
mittee of  the  city  have  been  lending  a  hand.  For  two  seasons, 
we  are  told  by  Mary  Kendall  Hyde  in  the  New  York  Observer, 
this  committee  has  held  a  series  of  field  games.  She  writes : 

"  Every  meet  held  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, concludes  with  a  religious  service,  and  as  a  rule  the  boys 
become  so  interested  that  they  are  glad  to  attend  the  special 
meetings  arranged  for  them  in  the  tents,  where  they  are  in- 
structed in  the  value  of  moral  and  spiritual  health  and  strength 
and  victory.  A  remarkable  incident  in  the  athletic  events  of 
the  city  is  the  annual  field  meet  in  one  of  the  public  parks, 
where  seven  or  eight  hundred  boys  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  representing  'gangs  '  of  intense  local  prejudice,  meet 
in  friendly  contest  and  unite  in  harmonious  service  of  worship." 

Another  phase  of  its  children's  work  is  conducted  in  the  "  for- 
eign "  centers  of  the  city.  The  spur  for  this  work  is  found  in 
the  recent  statement  of  a  lately  retired  police  lieutenant  based 
upon  the  observations  of  thirty-seven  years  of  service,  that  most 
of  the  crimes  in  New  York  City  are  committed  by  foreigners. 
Tent  services  have  been  held  for  Italian,  German,  Swedish- 
Finnish,  and  Bohemian  people.     We  read : 


"  Some  of  these  have  been  conducted  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Socialist  and  anarchist  communities ;  to  offset  so-called  Sunday- 
schools  where  pupils  are  prepared  to  enter  into  class  warfare, 
where  the  seeds  of  treason,  revolution,  free  love,  and  atheism 
are  sown,  where  children  are  taught  to  venerate  the  '  red  flag  ' 
rather  than  Old  Glory— the  simplest  and  sweetest  meetings  are 
held  for  children  preceding  the  adult  services.  In  both  sessions 
alike,  the  exercises  open  with  '  America,'  and  love  for  country 
is  instilled  with  love  of  '  our  fathers'  God,  author  of  liberty.' 
At  the  close  of  the  season  one  thousand  children  from  various 
typical  districts  of  the  metropolis  assemble  to  sing  '  I  will  try 
to  be  like  Jesus,  G-double-o-d,  Good' ;  children  of  all  national- 
ities and  creeds  are  taught  gospel  songs  and  Scripture  texts  and 
Bible  lessons,  and,  while  no  proselyting  is  allowed,  are  urged  to 
higher  ideals  of  life  and  counseled  not  to 
abandon  religious  associations." 

The  part  of  this  committee's  work  which 
takes  cognizance  of  adults  deals  especially 
with  the  element  known  as  "park-benchers."' 
Mrs.  Hyde  writes : 

"  One  of  the  startling  features  of  the  last 
census  in  New  York  City  was  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  who  declared  themselves  with- 
out a  home.  One  of  the  most  perplexing 
trials  of  the  census  enumerators  was  the 
rounding-up  of  the  park  loafers  and  Bowery 
lodging-house  idlers  and  those  ne'er-do- 
wells  who  spend  their  days  doing  nobody 
knows  what  and  sleep  at  night  nobody  knows 
where.  From  that  day  when  the  first  faint 
hint  of  spring  is  felt,  throughout  the  burning 
midsummer  heat,  until  the  snow  falls,  park 
benches  are  constantly  occupied,  street  cor- 
ners harbor  shifting  crowds,  all  out-of-doors 
seems  preempted  by  the  vagrant  idlers.  Per- 
haps no  city  is  more  charitable  to  its  loafers, 
perhaps  no  city  is  more  lenient ;  yet  it  is  the 
charity  and  leniency  of  indifference,  the  lais- 
sez-faire doctrine  in  perfection  ;  '  so  long  as- 
they  disturb  no  one,  let  them  alone. '  Organ- 
izations administer  charitable  assistance ; 
individuals  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
unfortunate, 

"  A  Western  newspaper  correspondent,  re- 
cently visiting  New  York,  observed  that  each 
person  in  the  city  seemed  thoroughly  absorbed  in  himself  and 
his  own  affairs,  and  was  apparently  unaffected  by  any  condi- 
tions he  might  meet;  commenting  that  naturally  in  a  city  of 
nearly  five  million  no  one  could  be  expected  to  be  interested  in 
any  one  or  anything  outside  his  immediate  circle. 

"  It  is  to  just  these  disregarded  classes  of  people,  just  the 
people  who  sit  or  stand  or  wander  aimlessly  to  and  fro  unheed- 
ing and  unheeded,  that  the  Evangelistic  Committee  of  New 
York  City  has  for  six  successive  summers  gone  with  a  message 
of  loving  sympathy  and  brotherhood.  Tents  have  been  erected 
with  special  view  to  reaching  the  homeless,  the  heartless,  the 
hopeless,  the  drunkard,  the  dissolute,  the  down-and-out,  as  well 
as  the  respectable  man  or  woman  who  has  forgotten  God. 

"  In  one  corner  of  the  downtown  section  of  the  city,  aptly  de- 
scribed as  the  dumping-hole  of  the  world,  a  tent  has  been 
located  each  summer,  into  which  wrecks  of  humanity  drift  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  This  past  season  a  letter  was  received 
from  a  man  in  Costa  Rica  who  had  been  put  on  his  feet  and 
started  on  a  better  life  three  years  ago  in  this  tent,  and  now 
wished  advice  as  to  where  he  might  purchase  religious  litera- 
ture for  distribution.  Sailors  just  ashore  stop  on  their  way 
from  near-by  docks  to  the  nearest  saloon,  hesitating  between, 
the  brilliant  opportunities  offered  at  each  street  corner;  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  music  they  glance  in  through  the  open 
flap  of  the  tent,  see  comfortable  seats,  bright  stereopticon  pic- 
tures, and,  finding  it  to  be  a  '  free  show,'  decide  to  enter;  men 
in  the  parks  or  streets  are  first  drawn  to  a  group  who  with  cor- 
net and  speaker  are  holding  a  meeting  out-doors,  and  the  lis- 
teners are  frequently  persuaded  to  follow  the  speaker  to  the 
tent  only  a  few  blocks  away ;  whoever  they  are,  wherever  they 
come  from,  however  they  happen  to  join  the  tent  audience,  they 
are  soon  listening  eagerly  to  the  sweet  songs  which  remind 
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them  of  home,  mother,  wife,  or  sweetheart,  and  a  better  life 
somewhere  behind  them  in  the  past ;  then  in  a  few  strong,  well- 
chosen  words  comes  the  message  that  there  may  be  better 
things  in  their  life  yet,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
Bronzed  men  of  the  sea,  blustering  longshoremen  from  the 
docks,  bleary  men  from  the  saloons,  dusty  men  from  the  high- 
ways, dirty  men  from  everywhere ;  those  on  whose  faces  vice 
has  set  its  mark,  those  whose  trembling  hands  and  faltering 
eyes  testify  to  continued  dissipation  ;  those  who  from  one  cause 
or  another  have  lost  money,  health,  family,  and  position,  and 
find  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  city ; 
one  after  another  come  forward  for  prayer,  for  some  word  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  and  Christian  counsel.  When  they 
sign  cards  for  identification,  that  they  may  receive  personal 
visits,  again  is  repeated  the  sad  address  '  No  Home. '  " 


being  satisfied  in  every  case  that  the  children  were  employed 
in  theaters  of  good  standing  and  that  they  were  not  subjected 
to  unusual  physical  or  moral  strain.  They  were  engaged  in 
speaking  or  walking  parts  only.  The  conditions  surrounding 
the  employment  of  these  children  were  as  good  as  can  prevail 


TO  SAVE  CHILDREN  FROM  THE  STAGE 

THAT  CHILDREN  who  go  on  the  stage  rarely  survive 
the  temptations  and  artificiality  of  that  life,  but  die 
young  in  large  numbers,  is  the  indictment  framed 
against  the  employment  of  children  in  the  theater  by  those  who 
are  trying  to  extend  the  adoption  of  the  statute  enforced  by 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Louisiana.  In  these  States  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  are  forbidden  to  perform  on  the  profes- 
sional stage.  Several  religious  organs  are  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in  urging  this  reform, 
and  besides  these  denominational  organs.  The  Survey  (New 
York),  which  is  the  charitable  organ  of  the  Sage  Foundation 
and  other  humane  social  movements,  has  given  its  support  to  the 
project.  A  lay  journal  has  pointed  out  that  under  such  wide- 
spread legal  restrictions  "The  Bluebird,"  "Peter  Pan,"  "Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  "The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "The  Tem- 
pest," and  "  King  John  "  would  "suffer  irretrievably  in  their 
presentation."  The  Baptist  Commonwealth  (Philadelphia)  has 
no  patience  with  the  argument  that  children  would  thus  be  pre- 
vented going  on' the  stage  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  lucrative 
•employment.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  American  actors  of  promi- 
nence, it  is  pointed  out,  "  began  their  life-work  after  the  years 
of  childhood,  and  few  actors  of  the  present  day  put  their 
■children  on  the  stage. "    This  journal  continues : 

"  In  the  year  1895  there  were  employed  on  the  stage  in  New 
York  City  320  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  These 
children  were  licensed  by  the  Mayor  with  the  consent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  that  society 


EVANGELISTIC   ATHLETICS. 

A  boys'  meet  in  McComb's  Dam  Park  during  July,  when  relig- 
ious services  for  the  boys  were  held  on  the  field  after  the  games 
were  over.    And  the  boys  stayed. 


A.\    EVANGELISTIC    TENT   MEETING    FOR    CITY    BOYS. 

Such  gatherings,  held  in  the  heart  of  foreign  settlements,  are 
intended  to  counteract  other  meetings  ."  where  the  seeds  of  trea- 
son, revolution,  free  love,  and  atheism  are  sown." 

under  any  system  of  licensing,  and  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  endeavored  to  protect  the  young 
actors  in  every  possible  way.  If  early  employment  leads  to 
success,  we  might  reasonably  expect  a  fair  proportion  of  these 
children  to  become  actors  of  recognized  standing,  especially  as 
many  were  already  sufficiently  prominent  to  have  recognized 
stage  names.  The  list  of  names  has  been  compared  with  '  Who's 
Who  on  the  Stage, '  and  has  been  examined  by  dramatic  critics 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  stage  and  the  actors  of  the  day, 
but  of  the  entire  320  there  can  be  found  at  this  time,  fifteen 
years  later,  only  five  who  are  on  the  stage  in  any  capacity,  and 
only  one  who  has  attained  prominence. 

"  The  remaining  315  evidently  did  not  find  their  employment 
an  open  door  to  the  actor's  profession,  but  the  records  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  show  that  a 
large  number  did  find  it  the  open  door  to  a  life  of  profligacy 
and  immorality.  The  superintendent  of  that  Society  states 
that  they  have  on  their  records  many  cases  of  girls  who  began 
as  stage  children  and  who  finished  on  the  streets ;  the  records 
contain  many  cases  of  criminal  prosecutions  of  men  and  women 
who  found  their  victims  in  children  of  the  stage  whose  surround- 
ings were  such  that  they  were  not  merely  led  astray  with  ease 
but  often  they  were  willing  victims. 

"  It  is  shown  too  that  the  death-rate  of  young  and  middle- 
aged  actors  is  reported  higher  than  that  of  brewers,  distillers, 
railway  employees,  sailors,  butchers,  reformed  drunkards,  elec- 
trical workers,  Army  and  Navy  officers,  policemen,  firemen, 
common  laborers,  and  men  of  many  other  occupations. " 

Mr.  Francis  Wilson,  the  well-known  actor,  defends  the  occu- 
pation of  child  actors,  and  has  tellingly  "  protested  against  a 
view  that  represents  the  moments  of  joyous  effort  of  the  stage 
child  as  on  a  plane  with  the  physical  drudgery  of  the  overworked 
child  in  the  factory."  His  letter  to  The  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  New  York)  is  thus  examined  by  the 
editor  of  that  paper : 

"  He   attacks  the   statements  of   Mr.  Everett  W.  Lord,  the 
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Committee's  secretary,  as  respects  the  reports  of  life-insurance 
companies  concerning  the  effect  of  night  work,  irregular  living, 
and  drafts  on  nerve  force  on  actors  and  actresses.  Mr.  Lord 
(with  a  similar  aspect  of  certainty  to  that  evinced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son) positively  affirms  that  '  The  Actuarial  Society  of  America 
has  published  the  results  of  a  mortality  investigation  based 
upon  the  reported  death-rate  of  the  leading  insurance  companies 
of  this  country  and  covering  many  thousands  of  cases.  This 
report  compares  the  death-rate  by  age  and  groups  in  many 
trades  and  professions  and  among  all  classes  of  people ;  and  re- 
ferring to  the  theatrical  profession,  it  says :  "  All  age-groups 
of  that  occupation  exhibit  a  very  high  viortality."  '  He  says 
that  '  this  rate  of  mortality  in  the  first  age-group,  from  fifteen 
years  to  twenty-eight,  is  higher  than  in  many  occupations  com- 
monly considered  extra-hazardous,  and  in  the  middle-age  group, 
from  forty-three  years  to  fifty-six,  the  rate  is  still  higher,  being 
in  excess  of  the  death-rate  of  nearly  every  other  occupation 
listed.'  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  actors  are 
long-lived,  and  presents  the  names  of  several  who  attained 
great  age,  such  as  Fannie  Kemble,  eighty-four  years ;  Joseph 
Jefferson,  eighty  years.  Secretary  Lord  notes  this  and  says 
that  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  address  in  Boston,  gave  a  number  of  long- 
lived  actors,  but  he  adds  that  '  isolated  instances  have  no  bearing 
on  the  point  at  issue. '  " 

Especially  irritating,  says  this  editor  further,  "  is  the  boast- 
ing of  a  dramatic  agency  that  it  has  the  names  of  a  thousand 
child  actors  whom  it  is  ready  to  supply  for  local  performances 
or  traveling  companies."    Also : 

"  Nor  can  we  quell  what  we  believe  to  be  legitimate  anger 
that  last  season  '  the  contagion  of  one  successful  show,  whose 
profits  were  largely  due  to  the  part  of  a  seven-year-old  child, 
brought  on  an  epidemic  of  such  plays  throughout  the  country.' 

"  Finally,  when  we  think  of  the  bombardment  to  which  the 
child-labor  laws  were  subjected  because,  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  the  seven-year-old  child  could  not 
play  in  Boston  or  Chicago,  we  become  indignant  because  all 
the  States  have  not  such  laws." 


MORMONISM'S  PRESENT  ACTIVITY 

THE  IDEA  that  the  peculiar  activities  that  have  roused 
hostility  to  Mormonism  are  a  thing  of  the  past  is 
scouted  by  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard,  who  has  lived  and 
worked  in  Utah  for  twenty  years.  In  the  November  Mission- 
ary Review  of  the  World  (New  York)  he  admits  that  "  the 
mailed  hand  has  been  gloved,"  but,  he  adds,  "  it  is  there,  forcing 
every  dictum  of  divine  authority  and  power  that  was  ever 
claimed  for  it."  And  not  in  Utah  only,  but  in  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  Mormonism  is  an  active 
and  powerful  political  influence.  The  Mormon  Church,  we  are 
told,  has  recently  been  shown  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  Sugar 
Trust,  and  its  great  financial  resources  are  being  wielded 
skilfully  in  the  furtherance  of  its  own  schemes.  Colonization, 
for  instance,  is  a  plan  that  generally  works.  In  some  town  in 
a  Western  State,  where  local  business  men  are  looking  for  new 
settlers  and  new  industries,  along  come  representatives  of  the 
Mormon  organization : 

"  They  offer  the  people  whom  they  propose  to  capture  a  fine 
financial  scheme.  They  agree  to  locate  a  sugar  factory  or  some 
other  manufacturing  plant,  only  asking  in  return  a  bonus  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars.  The  proposition  is  accepted,  and  with 
the  coming  of  this  prosperous  enterprise  a  Mormon  colony  is 
gathered  about  the  business,  and  a  church  established.  This 
new  alien  force  enters  the  politics  of  the  county  and  State,  and 
from  this  base  of  operations  the  work  of  proselyting  proceeds." 

Polygamy  is  now  a  crime  under  Utah  State  laws,  but  despite 
the  denials  of  Mormon  missionaries,  it  exists,  asserts  Dr. 
Wishard,  whose  residence  in  Utah  entitles  him  to  speak  with 
some  authority.  Even  after  the  highest  leaders  of  the  Church 
had  pledged  themselves  and  their  people  to  faithful  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  polygamy  is  a  part  of  the  religious 
teaching  in  the  school  and  the  family,  and — 


"  To-day  men  are  entering  into  these  unlawful  relations,  not 
as  openly  as  formerly,  but  secretly  violating  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State.  They  believe  and  practise  covertly  the 
revelation  given  by  Joseph  Smith." 

The  question  at  once  arises.  Why  does  Mormonism,  with  its 
peculiar  doctrines,  still  flourish  in  the  face  of  exposure,  in  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law,  and  in  spite  of  the  rising  level  of  intel- 
ligence among  the  class  from  which  it  proselytes?  Dr.  Wishard 
answers  by  citing  the  policy  of  concealment  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  effective  organization  of  the  Church,  the  careful 
training  given  the  youth,  and  the  vigorous,  systematic  work  of 
the  Mormon  missionaries.  He  tells  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  who 
gave  him,  in  conversation,  "  a  full  statement  and  defense  of 
Mormon  doctrine,"  as  clearly  as  an  adult  could.  By  the  time 
the  children  reach  maturity,  "  they  are  rooted  and  grounded  in 
the  sj'stem. "    We  read  further : 

"  The  policy  of  the  Church  in  caring  for  their  families  goes 
into  detail,  and  might  well  be  adopted  by  all  Christian  churches. 
The  Mormon  organization  reaches  down  to, their  families  and 
the  individual.  The  care  of  families  is  committed  to  a  special 
order,  called  Teachers,  whose  work  is  separate  from  the  preach- 
ers. Teachers  are  set  apart  definitely  to  the  work  of  what  may 
well  be  termed,  as  they  conduct  it,  family  inspection.  They  are 
to  visit  every  family,  each  in  his  own  district,  at  definite  inter- 
vals. The  object  of  this  visitation  is. to  ascertain  if  the  family 
is  holding  fast  to  the  faith  of  the  Church.  A  teacher  informed 
us  that  the  following  questions,  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
indicated  the  end  sought  by  the  teacher : 

Do  you  believe  in  Joseph  the  prophet  ? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  ? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  7 

Do  you  pay  tithes  ? 

Do  you  obey  the  priesthood  ? 

"  An  affirmative  answer  reports  the  family  faithful,  erect  in 
the  Church.  .  .  .  These  investigations  discover  any  inclination 
to  turn  from  the  Church,  and  call  for  the  immediate  interven- 
tion of  the  priesthood  to  restore  the  doubter  to  faith. " 

The  theory  that  the  Mormon  Church,  a  theocracy,  must  be 
held  superior  to  any  earthly  government  has  never  been  aban- 
doned, according  to  our  informant  in  The  Missionary  Review. 
The  Church  is  now  seeking  supremacy  through  the  play  of  pol- 
itics. While  it  "has  no  politics,"  it  "waits  to  bribe  with  its 
solid  vote  either  political  party  that  will  become  subservient  " 
to  its  purpose.  Its  political  policy  is  outlined  in  this  quotation 
from  a  Mormon  bishop : 

"  We  look  forward  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  day  when 
we  will  hold  the  reins  of  the  United  States  Government.  .  .  , 
To-day  we  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho,  we  rule  Utah 
absolutely,  and  in  a  short  time  we  will  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  Arizona  and  Wyoming.  .  .  .  The  active  work  of  the 
Church  is  carried  on  by  a  band  of  priests  going  for  an  extended 
tour  through  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Arizona.  We  expect  to  send  missionaries  to  some  parts  of 
Nevada,  and  we  design  to  plant  colonies  in  Washington.  .  .  . 
All  this  will  buildup  for  us  a  political  power  which  will  in  time 
compel  the  homage  of  the  demagogs  of  the  country.  Our  vote 
is  solid  and  will  remain  so.  It  will  be  thrown  where  the  most 
good  will  be  accomplished  for  the  Church.  Then  in  some  politi- 
cal crisis  the  two  political  parties  will  bid  for  our  support.  .  .  . 
We  will  then  hold  the  balance  of  power  and  will  dictate  to  the 
country. " 

Dr.  Wishard  concludes : 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  Mormon 
system  disturbs  the  social,  religious,  and  political  conditions 
in  its  immediate  surroundings.  The  Asiatic  home  shadows  the 
American  home,  and  introduces  confusion  into  community  life. 
The  Mormon  system  is  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  institutions 
of  our  country.     Hence  there  must  be  perpetual  conflict 

"  Two  things,  with  God's  blessing,  must  furnish  the  final 
remedy  for  this  unchristian  and  un-American  system.  The 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  brought  in  love  and  power  to  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment must  be  secured  forever  prohibiting  polygamy  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union." 


American  Scenic  and  Hi.storic  Preservation  Kiiif;;    Fruiicis    and    his    sister.     Dr.    Tliili's  history  begins  to  record  his  stale."     Tliere 

i^S^y.'D^r'Kdwa^d  HaLn^n'lIalL-  8v^  S  translation  is  the  only  one  tliu^  far  made,  was,  in  fact,  in  Hellas  an  organized  an.l  pro- 

446.     New  York:   Office  of  the  Society,  Tribune  He    is    entitled    to    very    special    credit    for  gressive  human  society,  at  a  period  "so  remote 

Building.  liaving  undertaken  it — a  pun;  labor  of  love;  that  its  origins  are  more  distant  from  the  age 

In  addition  to  a  formal  report  to  the  legis-  tlio  it  was  to  him.     The  letter  is  so  inten^sting  of  Pc^ricles  than  that  age  is  from  our  own." 

lature   outlining   the   year's  work   done   by  that    it    really    ought    to    get    into    gcmeral  Hogarth    declared    further    that    wo    have 

this  excellent  society  in  its  well-known  field,  circulation.  "probably  to  deal  with  a  total  period  of  eivili- 

the    present    volume    has    an    appendix,    in        Bacon,  Edwin  M.    The  Boy'.s  Drake Story  of  ^"it'on  in  the  Mfrimn  not  much  shorter  than 

which  is  printed  the  original  Italian  text  of  the  Great  Sea  Fighter  of  ttie  Sixteenth  Century,  in  the  Nile  Vallc^y."     This  writer's  infcjrence 

,     .   .     ,                     A\      ry  11        /-y  J              x   ■  lUustrated.     12mo,  pp.  5()G.     New  York:    CJiurle.s  u    i.           i                       i.    i      i  ii       i- 

what  is  known  as  the  CeUere  Codex,  contain-  gcribner's  Sons.     .Sl'so  net.  ^^^Y   well   have    been   accepted  at  the  time 

ing  the  letter  of  Verrazano    of    July,   1524,  Baikie.  .Tame.s.     The  Sea  Kings  of  Crete.     .'}2  ''^^  extravagant,  but,  as  Mr.  Baikie   (kclares, 

narrating  to  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  his  full-page 'illu.stration.s  from  photographs.     (Jrown  Evans'     disciovcjries     have     "fully     justified 

voyage    to   the   new   world,    and   along   our  8vo,  pp.  274.    New  York:   Macmillan  Co.    $2  net.  jj »     j^.   „,^y   ^^^  i^^  accepted   "as   an   es- 

Atlantic   coast.      It  had  already  been  well  Under  this  title,  Mr.  Baikie  has  aimed  to  tablished  fact  that  the  eariiest  civilization  of 

established,  many  years  ago,  that  Verrazano  give  a  popular  account  of  recent  explorations  Greece    meets    the    two   great   ancient    civi- 

visited  the  harbor  of  New  York  long  before  and  studies,  "which  have  revolutionized  all  lizations    of    Babylon    and    Egypt    on    sub- 


the  coming  of  Henry 
Hudson.  In  this  letter, 
of  which  an  excellent 
English  translation,  made 
by  Dr.  Hall  himself,  is 
given  here  with  the 
Italian,  are  described  in 
detail  the  shore  line  as 
Verrazano  observed  it, 
and  also  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is 
shown  a  map  by  Ramu- 
sio,  printed  in  France 
some  years  after  the  date 
of  Verrazano's  letter,  but 
long  before  the  coming  of 
Henry  Hudson. 

Verrazano's  account  of 
his  arrival  in  New  York 
speaks  of  the  harbor  as  a 


From  the  annual  report  of  the  American  J^cenic  and  Historic  IVeservation  Society. 

MAP    OF    verrazano's    VOYAGE    FROM    NEW    YORK    TO    NEWPORT    IN     1524. 

New  York  Harbor  is  shown  on  the  left.    Narragansett  Bay  on  the  right. 


stantially  equal  terms." 
It  was  not  only  contempo- 
rary with  them  as  to 
antiquity,  but  in  artistic 
merit  it  "  need  not  shrink 
from  comparison  with 
either." 

Mr.  Baikie  sets  forth, 
in  much  interesting  de- 
tail, the  nature  of  the 
civilization  which  existed 
in  Crete  at  a  period  2,500 
and  more  years  anterior 
to  the  age  of  Pericles. 
Numerous  illustrations 
show  architecture,  pot- 
tery, and  sculpture. 

What  is  of  equal  in- 
terest are  the  disclosures 
made  as  to  many  tradi- 
tions   about    Crete    that 


"  very  agreeable  situation  located  within  two  ideas  as  to  the  antiquity  and  level  of  the  have    survived  in  the   legends  recorded  by 

small  prominent  hills  in  the  midst  of  which  earliest    European    culture."     Most   notable  Greek  historians,    such  as   the  fable  of  the 

flowed  to  the  sea  a  very  great  river  which  among  these  discoveries  are  those  made  by  Minotaur  and  the  statements  in  Herodotus 

was  deep  within  the  mouth."     These  hills  A.  J.  Evans,  in  confirmation  of  what  had  for  and  Thucydides  as  to  a    great   sea  empire 

are  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  and  Staten  many  years  been  suspected  as  to  the  civili-  which    had    its    center    in    Crete.     The  sea 

Island,  as  still  to  be  observed  from  a  ship  zation  of  Greece  having  been  far  older  than  power  of  Crete  we  now  know  endured  through- 

when     coming     in     through     the     Ambrose  historians   have   commonly   dared   to   state,  out  many  reigns,    during  which    the    whole 

Channel.     Verrazano    describes    the  natives  That  the  Homeric  age  was  not  a  primitive  maritime  trade  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 

as   "  clothed  with  the  feathers   of  birds   of  age,  but  rather  represented  a  high  state  of  was  in  its  hands.     The  Cretans  were  veritable 

various  colors  and  coming  toward  us  joy-  culture,  following  a  long  period  of  develop-  lords  of  the  sea. 

fully,   uttering   very  great   exclamations   of  ment,  was  suspected  even  before  Schliemann,        How  it  was  that  their  empire  came  to  an 

admiration."     The  Upper  Bay  was  "a  very  Dorpfeld,  and  others  made  their  discoveries  end   we   perhaps   shall   never   know.     It   is 

beautiful  lake  with  a  circuit  of  about  three  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  at  Mycenae  and  declared,  however,  by  Mr.  Baikie,  that  some 

leagues."     He    finally    departed    from    the  Hissarlik.  "  huge  disaster "  broke  it  up  rather  suddenly, 

harbor   "with   much   regret   because   of   its  D.   G.   Hogarth,   one  of  the  most  recent  It  did  not  fall  from  over-ripeness  and  decay, 

commodiousness    and    beauty."     Verrazano  writers,   but  who  wrote   before   Evans   had  but  was  in  full  strength  and  growth  when 

named  this  country  of  New  York  Angouleme,  made  his  most  notable  disclosures,  has  de-  suddenly  and  fatally  arrested.     In  the  ruins  of 

and  gave  to  the  bay  the  name  of  Bay  St.  clared  that  "  man  in  Hellas  was  more  highly  the   Palace  of  Knossos  are  "  traces  of  a  vast 

Margherita,  these  being  out  of  compliment  to  civilized  before  history  than  he  was   when                          (Continued  on  page  814) 


i^roin  Baikie's  "  Sea  Kings  of  Crete.*' 
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MOTOR-TRIPS 


MOTOR-CARS 


THE    USE    OF    THE    COMMERCIAL    CAR 

MORE  and  more  attention  continues  to 
be  given  to  the  motor-truck  by  writers 
on  motor-cars,  as  well  as  by  manufacturers  of 
them.  Its  use  is  not  onlj-  spreading  along  lines 
in  which  it  already  has  been  found  to  be  of 
great  value,  l>ut  along  new  ones,  including  the 
hearse.  AH  this  is  true  not  onlj'  of  our  coun- 
trj'  but  of  European  lands,  and  notably  so  of 
France.  In  Paris  no  taxation  is  imposed  on 
cars  devoted  to  purely  commercial  purposes; 


A  MOTOR  HEARSE   USED  IN  CHICAGO. 

hence  it  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  how 
many  such  cars  are  now  in  use  in  that  city  and 
its  enATTons.  Statistics,  however,  have  been 
compiled  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  France, 
which  in  the  main  may  be  accepted  as  authen- 
tic. It  appears  from  them  that  the  number 
of  large-capacity  omnibuses  owned  by  the 
General  Omnibus  Company  in  Paris  is  now 
155,  while  other  companies  have  48  omnibuses 
of  smaller  capacity  seating  from  ten  to  twenty 
persons.  Under  its  contract  with  the  city, 
the  General  Omnibus  Company  within  three 
years  must  increase  the  number  of  its  motor- 
'buses  to  800.  Of  freight  trucks  and  delivery 
vehicles  propelled  by  motors  there  are  in 
Paris  1,095,  classified  as  follows: 

Useful  load,  1,760  pounds  to  2  tons 234 

Useful  load,  2  tons  to  5  tons 179 

Useful  load,  5  tons  and  above 143 

Other  commercial  vehicles 120 

Postal  vans,  carrying  1,700  to  2,600  lbs 156 

Tractors  and  locomotives 60 

Total,  including  omnibuses 1,095 

As  pointed  out  in  Motor  Age,  which  prints 
these  statistics,  the  above,  figures  do  not 
include  taxicabs;  these  are  now  slightly  more 
numerous  than  cabs  drawn  by  horses.  Nor 
are  city  fire  engines  included,  all  of  which 
within  four  years  must  by  law  be  converted 
into  motor-vehicles. 

Numerous  items  are  at  hand  as  to  inven- 
tions for  the  extension  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
motor  as  applied  to  commercial  vehicles. 
In  Pittsburg,  owing   to  its  steep  hiJls,  there 


has  been  much  need  of  a  type  of  truck  which 
Avould  surmount  the  hills  when  heavily 
loaded.  Many  meat-packing  establishments 
flouiish  in  Pittsburg,  and  under  their 
patronage  has  been  formed  a  truck  company 
which  undertakes  to  meet  this  difficulty. 
Ample  capital  has  been  found  and  sales  of 
the  type  of  truck  produced  have  already  been 
made.  The  motor  has  fotu*  cylinders,  cast 
singly  and  cooled  by  water,  the  horse-power 
rating  being  fifty.  The  motor  is  carried 
under  a  hood  forward,  with  the  radiator  in 
front,  and  has  a  dual  system  of  ignition.  The 
truck  is  driven  by  double  chains.  The  wheel 
base  is  150  inches,  an  unusual  length,  but  it 
was  adopted  in  order  to  eliminate  excess  in 
overhang  of  the  body. 

In  Seattle  is  in  use  a  coal  truck  with  a 
capacity  of  foiu*  tons.  Steep  grades  in 
Seattle  are  climbed  by  this  truck  with  a  full 
load.  Since  it  was  placed  in  operation,  the 
truck  has  delivered  as  many  as  thirty-five 
tons  of  coal  in  a  day. 

In  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  brought  out  a 
small  three-wheeled  parcel-delivery  vehicle, 
weighing  only  500  pounds,  but  capable  of 
carrying  in  addition  to  the  driver  500  pounds 
of  merchandise.  The  driver  sits  in  the  rear. 
Forward  is  the  parcels  compartment,  50 
inches  long,  30  inches  wide,  and  30  high.  The 
vehicle  has  a  single-cylinder  two-cycle  motor 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the  single  rear 
wheel.  Its  speed  is  twelve  to  fifteen  mUes  an 
hour,   with  a  low  gear.      The    single-spark 


DELIVEBY    TRUCK  USED  BY  A  WHOLESALE  DRY 
GOODS  HOUSE. 

system  is  employed,  thus  making  the  current 
consumption  low. 

Motor  Age  further  notes  that  a  company 
in  Allentown,  Pa.,  "has  struck  the  keynote 
of  demoimtability  and  interchangeability  in 
commercial  car  manufacture."  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  device  which  permits  the 
assembling  of  the  motor,  clutch,  magneto, 
carbureter,  and  oiling-device  on  a  subframe 
independent  of  the  main  frame  of  the  truck. 
By  this  device  it  becomes  possible,  by  the 
removal  of  two  bolts  and  the  breaking  of 
several  electric  connections,  to  move  forward 
the  complete  unit  and  to  detach  it  from  the 
car. 


A  STANDARD  ROUTE  ACROSS  THE  CON- 
TINENT 

On  Monday,  October  10,  A.  L.  Westguard,. 
representing  the  Touring  Club  of  America, 
of  which  he  is  president,  started  on  a  tripi 
across  the  continent  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  the  purpose  being  to  lay  out  a  desirable 
route.  Heretofore  more  than  one  route  has 
been  followed,  each  differing  as  to  details, 
mainly  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Besides- 
collecting  data  useful  in  deciding  upon  the- 
best  route,  it  is  hoped  that  from  Mr.  AVest- 
guard's  trip  will   come  a  stronger   national 


A  MOTOR  COAL  TRUCK. 

sentiment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
tinuous automobile  road  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  Already  a  semiofficial  charac- 
ter has  been  given  to  the  trip  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Westguard  as  a  special  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Roads.  Mr. 
Westguard  has  had  wide  experience  in  laying 
out  routes  and  collecting  information  as  to 
good  and  bad  roads.  Director  Page  of  the 
public  roads  offices  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  present  when  Mr.  Westguard  left. 
New  York,  the  word  to  start  being  given  by 
Horace  "White,  now  Governor  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Westguard  has  been  asked  by  Director 
Page  to  take  photographs  of  good  and  bad 
roads  on  his  route,  collect  data  as  to  various 
types  of  roads,  and  their  methods  of  con- 
struction, as  well  as  notes  concerning  bad 
turns,  steep  hills,  the  condition  of  bridges,  etc. 
From  New  York  Mr.  AA'estguard  proceeded' 
up  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  Kingston, 
and  thence  along  the  foothills  of  the  Catskills 
to  Delhi  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  whence  he 
proceeded  over  hills  to  the  Susquehanna  at 
Unadilla,  going  thence  to  Binghamton,  Wat- 
kins,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo.  From  Buffalo 
he  was  to  proceed  to  Chicago  by  way  of  Cleve- 
land and  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City  by  way 
of  Davenport  and  Omaha.  The  remainder 
of  the  route  follows  the  old  Santa  F4  trail, 
which  is  the  only  feasible  route  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  It  was  his  intention  to 
make  the  trip  in  a  leisurely  manner,  in  order 
to  have  time  for  the  collection  of  data.  It 
{Continued  on  page  802) 
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The  world's  greatest 
singers  make  records 
only  for  the  Victor. 


The  world's  greatest  singers  !  The  greatest 
:enors;  the  greatest  sopranos;  the  greatest  contral- 
;os ;  the  greatest  baritones ;  the  greatest  bassos. 
Not  among  the  greatest,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
lationalities. 

melbay  the  greatest  of  all  sopranos 
Xetrazzmiy    the  greatest   Italian  soprano 

>  the  greatest  American    sopranos' 

Farrar  J 

Calve,  the  greatest   French  soprano 
OadsKl,  the  greatest  German  soprano 
SemDriCn,   the  greatest   Polish   soprano 
]N4lCnailowa)  the  greatest  Russian  soprano 

Journet  ) 

p|.  \  the  greatest  French  bassos 

'  yV^ltherspoon,  the  greatest  American  bass 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


husband  buys  fewer  cigars  and  drinks,  or  if 
they  spend  less  time  at  fashionable  resorts, 
which  entail  the  expenditure  of  months  of 
time  and  much  money  in  preparation  for 
social  events. 

"Compare  the  amount  of  money  spent  for 
American  automobiles  with  tlie  amount  spcjnt 
for  the  importation  of  millinery,  lacos  and 
jewelry,  and  of  wines,  li(iuor,  and  tobacco, 
and  other  extravagances  that  occasion  no 
comment.  The  sum  spent  for  automobiles 
pales  into  insignificance.  And  this  money 
goes  for  the  most  part  to  pay  for  highly 
skilled  American  labor." 

Mr.  Thomas  contends  that  no  parallel  exists 
between  motor-cars  and  l)icycl(!s.  lie  was 
a  maker  of  bicycles  for  a  number  of  years 
and  "passed  through  the  critical  period  of 
that  business."  Great  benefits  resulted  to 
the  health  of  people,  but  the  bicycle  had  one 
great  defect  in  not  being  "a  social  promoter." 
Every  rider  had  to  work  his  way  in  dusty  and 
dirty  conditions,  and  society  with  his  fellows 
was  impossible  on  the  road.    He  says  further: 

"At  its  height  there  were  two  million  horse 
vehicles  made  annually,  and  over  1,100,000 
were  for  the  transportation  of  individuals, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  production  of  automobiles  even- 
tually to  reach  500,000  a  year,  including  com- 
mercial vehicles,  estimating  that  one  auto- 
mobile will  do  the  work  of  four  horse  vehicles 
and  also  considering  the  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country.  Motor- 
cars are  developing  every  year.  The  past 
two  years  have  seen  a  greater  advance  in 
mechanical  features — not  apparent  to  the 
naked  or  uneducated  eye  perhaps,  but  still 
real — than  almost  any  other  period  in  its 
history.  These  improvements  have  made 
possible  the  cars  that  are  so  free  from  vi- 
bration, so  quiet,  so  steady  of  operation,  so 
flexible  that  the  use  of  gears  may  almost  be 
done  away  with,  cars  that  run  from  two  to 
sixty  miles  on  high  gear  and  travel  in  crowded 
city  streets  and  over  rough  and  hilly  roads 
equally  easy,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  ever 
rushing  at  breakneck  speed  to  surmount  a 
hill  without  the  need  of  shifting  gears." 

THE  CAR  AND   THE   HORSE 

A  continuation  of  tests  of  efficiency  in  a 
motor-car,  as  compared  with  a  horse  and 
buggy  has  taken  place  since  note  of  them 
was  made  in  these  columns  several  weeks  ago. 
The  figures  continue  to  show  results  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  car.  Motor  Age  reports  that 
"  the  proportion  of  cost  for  a  passenger  mile 
by  motor  is  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of 
horse  travel  under  identical  conditions."  For 
the  purpose  of  this  contest  a  four-cylinder  car 
was  provided  and  a  sound  road  horse  with 
buggy.  Judges  had  been  appointed  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association  in  order 
that  the  makers  of  the  car  might  have  no 
control  over  the  contest.  The  first  day's 
test  was  made  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
New  York  City,  the  second  on  the  eastern  end 
of  Long  Island,  and  the  third  in  New  Jersey. 
Following  is  a  table  of  results: 

FIRST    DAY 

Motor  Horse 

Mileage  67.4  28.8 

Cost SI. 00  $.95 

Cost  per  mile 014  .032 

Per  passenger-mile 007  .016 

SECOND    DAY 

Mileage  76.1  35.5 

Cost $.92  $.95 

Cost  per  mile 012  .027 

Per  passenger-mile 006  .013 

THIRD    DAY 

Mileage .  .      76.3  31.2 

Cost $1.12  $.95 

Cost  per  mile 014  .03 

Per  passenger-mile 007  .015 

In  arriving  at  these  figures  of  cost,  the  up- 
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REPUBLIC 
_  TIRES 

The 

**Staggard 
Tread"  is  the 
only  non-skid  tire 
that  combines — resili- 
ence in  forward  motion, — 
sufficient  'traction    to    prevent 
slipping    on   the  start   or   in    hill 
climbing, — and  a  *<  safety  grip"  that 
positively  prevents  skidding. 
The  Republic  Staggard  Tread 
Tire  is  really  two  tires  in  one 

as  the  big,  solid  rubber  studs 

that  form  the  staggard  tread 

are  equal  in  thickness 

to    the    tread   of       ^ 

any  ordinary     ^^^^     THc 

Motorists 
Safeguard 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co. 

DEALERS  AND  AGENTS  IN 


U^^j 


StAgGaRd 
TREAD 

Pat.  Sept.  15-22,  1908  ^^^ 

Stag- 
gard Tread 
Tires  are  the 
most  economical — 
not  in  first  cost  but — in 
the   safety   from    accident 
they  insure,  and — in  the  length 
of  service  and  satisfaction  given. 

Write  for  Our  Book 

"THE  TIRE  PERFECT" 

which  deals  in  plain  statements  instead 

of  generalities — tells  why  Republic 

Staggard    Tread    Tires   are 

safer,    give     more    and 

better  service,   and  are 

more    economical 

_  ,  .^^^  than    any 

1    n  e  ^^^^  others. 

Tire 
Perfect 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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''  Good 
Samaritan'' 


Hot 
Water  Bottle 


Fit*  Every 
Spot 


Soft  at 
a  Pillow 


No  seams,  joints,  cement  or  wire.  One  piece 
of  moulded  rubber.  Nothing  to  give  way 
under  the  action  of   hot  water. 


When  ends  are  but- 
toned together  it 
makes  a  perfect  heater 
for  the  feet.  Ideal  for 
throat  or  face.  Stays 
without  holding. 
S  o  o  t  li  i  n  g  instead  of 
irritating. 


keep  of  the  horse  was  estimated  from  the 
retail  prices  of  hay  and  oats  actually  paid  for 
on  the  route.  The  same  was  true  as  to  gas- 
oline and  oil  purchased  for  the  car.  The 
car  was  kept  within  speed  limits.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  reports  take  no 
account  of  the  investment  in  a  car  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  a  horse  and  buggy;  nor 
is  any  allowance  made  for  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  repairs. 

LEFT-SIDE  CONTROL 

Morris  A.  Hall  has  been  writing  for  The 
Commercial  Vehicle  a  series  of  papers  dealing 
with  the  desirability  of  left-side  control  in 
commercial  vehicles.  In  the  October  num- 
ber he  cites  several  operative  reasons  why 
left-side  control  "makes  for  vehicle  effi- 
ciency," not  onlj'  in  trucks  and  delivery 
wagons,  but  in  taxicabs.  For  the  small- 
parcel  wagon  such  control  is  "ideal."  He 
says  in  the  course  of  this  article: 

"With  the  driver  located  at  the  left  side, 
away  from  the  curb,  the  delivery  boy  would 
be  placed  on  the  curb  side  or  right  side,  toward 
which  all  deliveries  will  made  be.  Sorting 
the  parcels  as  the  car  is  driven  between  stops, 
the  boy  will  have  the  parcel  or  parcels  ready 
before  the  house  is  reached,  so  that  lie  can 
jump  off  even  before  the  stop  is  made,  being 
half-way  toward  the  house  before  the  vehicle 
is  really  at  a  standstill.  Similarly  with  his 
seat  located  on  the  right  side,  the  same  boy 
can  call  to  the  driver  to  start,  and  catch  the 
car  and  swing  into  his  seat  before  the  car 
has  gained  headway,  no  matter  how  rapidly  it 
may  accelerate.  This,  too,  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  motor-vehicle  is  not  now  able  to 
compete  with  the  horse-wagon,  for  just  this 
reason,  the  horsed  wagon  is  driven  from  the 
loft  side,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  side  free  for 
the  deliver^'  boy  to  operate  as  described. 
Why  not  fight  fire  with  fire,   and  compete 


10  inch,  2  quart,  ^2.50 
of  your  dealer.  If  he  can- 
not supply  you,  order 
direct.  Makes  an  ideal 
Christmas  gift. 

Walpole  Rubber  Co, 

185   Summer   Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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with  horses  upon  thoir  own  linos  of  greatest 
efficiency? 

"Alight  delivery  wagon,  too,  nuist  numeu- 
ver  rapidly,  turning  (|uickly  around  corners, 
etc.,  reducing  the  delays  and  lost  time  to  a 
minimum,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost 
in  stops,  in  which  the  horse  has  the  advantage. 
Now,  one  thing  that  is  specifically  claimed 
for  left-side  control  is  that  turns  to  the  right 
may  be  made  withetjual  facility  as  with  right- 
side  control,  while  turns  to  the  left  are  made 
more  easily,  more  quickly,  and  with  k^ss 
danger  of  accident,  due  to  the  ability  of  the 
driver  to  look  back  and  see  overtaking 
pleasure  vehicles,  horse-drawn  trucks,  or 
cars. 

"The  same  obtains  with  only  one  man,  a 
combined  driver  and  delivery  man,  both 
driving  the  wagon  and  delivering  the  parcels. 
In  stopping  the  wagon,  the  driver  can  not 
jump  ofi"  and  on  as  could  the  extra  boy,  for 
one  time  he  must  stop  his  wagon  and  the 
other  he  must  start  it.  But  in  all  other  re- 
spects the  two  cases  are  parallel.  The 
driver  can  stop,  seize  the  parcel,  and  jump  out 
on  the  curb  side  much  more  readily  than 
could  the  driver  of  a  right-side  controlled  car, 
on  which  the  driver  must  get  out  on  the  left 
side,  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  thence 
running  around  the  car  to  make  the  delivery, 
running  around  it  again  to  get  into  the 
seat,  which  can  only  be  done  from  the  left 
side. 

"  While  the  foregoing  general  reasons  and, 
in  fact,  nearly  all  of  those  applied  to  the  light 
delivery  wagon  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
cab,  whether  for  private  or  public  service,  there 
are  a  number  of  reasons  peculiar  to  this  service 
which  make  the  left-side  control' particularly 
desirable.  In  the  use  of  a  cab  by  several 
passengers  the  extra  fare  must  sit  on  the  front 
platform  with  the  driver.  If  this  driver's 
position  be  on  the  right,  the  fare  is  placed 
on  the  left,  and  can  only  get  out  or  off  the  cab 
by  stepping  off  on  the  road  side,  which  road 
may  or  may  not  be  muddy.  Further,  in  order 
that  the  driver  get  out  of  his  cab  to  attend 
to  anything,  he  must  get  out  on  that  left  side 
across  or  over  the  passenger,  or  else  he  must 
ask  the  passenger  to  get  out  first.  An  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  left-side  control  in  taxi- 
cabs  is  the  trunk-carrying  space.  Now  with 
the  driver  on  the  right  side,  the  trunk  must 
be  on  the  left,  in  which  position  it  must  be 
carried  around  the  cab  both  loading  and  un- 
unloading.  Trunks  are  usually  loaded  heavily 
so  that  this  carrying  of  a  loaded  trunk  around 
a,  car  twice,  and  both  times  unnecessarily,  is 
no  laughing  matter. 

"Like  a  delivery  wagon,  a  taxicab  must 
maneuver  readily  and  quickly,  depot  streets 
being  closely  packed  with  vehicles  and  usu- 
ally narrow,  too.  For  this  very  purpose 
designers  of  cabs  have  made  wheelbases  short 
and  steering-locks  large,  sometimes,  too,  at 
some  sacrifice  of  comfort  in  riding,  yet  right 
up  to  now  the  matter  of  making  the  maneu- 
vering more  easy  by  placing  the  driver  where 
he  can  see  the  most  and  thus  maneuver  the 
easiest  has  been  very  generally  overlooked. 

"  On  heavy  trucks  some  of  the  advantages 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  as  merely  inci- 
dental, become  of  first  importance.  Thus,  in 
the  matter  of  long  material,  as  structural  iron, 
it  becomes  a  positive  necessity  to  have  but 
one  driver's  seat,  using  the  space  of  the  other 
for  extending  the  load  forward.  In  such  a 
condition,  it  is  almost  foolish  to  ask  which 
position  of  control  would  be  the  better,  for 
the  left-hand  position  has  so  many  advan- 
tages and  so  few  disadvantages  that  no 
argument  is  possible.  This  is  why  such  trucks 
are  usually  built  with  left-side  control. 
Again,  nearly  all  heavy  truck  loads  are 
bulky;  if  the  load  is  not,  the  body  is,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  With  the  driver 
on  the  left,  it  is  possible  at  least  to  see  ap- 
proaching vehicles  on  the  road  ahead,  and 
overtaking  vehicles  on  the  road  behind. 
This  can  not  be  said  of  right-side  control 
under  similar  circumstances." 


The  Car  Supreme 
City  Streets 


f   f: 


AnFI  rrTDir  f»r  pleasure 

^  tiLtiL  i  IVIL  for  BUSINESS 

It  is  the  car  for  winter  snows  as  well  as  for  summer  use. 
Mechanically  simple,  it  requires  little  attention  and  an  expert  chauf- 
feur is  not  demanded — a  child  can  drive  it. 

For  commercial  use  its  superiority  is  unquestioned — its  economy 
has  been  proven. 

The  power  for  these  vehicles  is  contained  in  the 


Compact — Rugged — 
Dependable — Durable 


"I8xi6e"  Battery 


The  superiority  of  this  battery  is  so  pronounced  that  90%  of  all  electric  vehicles 
manufactured  are  equipped  with  it,  and  all  these — the  leading  electric  vehicle  manufac- 
turers— use  it: 


Automobile  Maintenance  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Broc  Electric  Vehicle  Co. 
Columbus  Buggy  Co. 
Champion  Wagon  Co. 
Couple  Gear  Freight  Wheel  Co. 
Columbia  Motor  Car  Co. 
Hupp-Yeats  Electric  Car  Co. 


Ideal  Electric  Co. 
C.  P.  Kimball  Co. 
Ohio  Electric  Car  Co. 
Phipps-Grinnell  Auto  Co. 
Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co. 
Studebaker  Automobile  Co. 
The  Waverley  Co. 
Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 


Specify  the  **]£lit)e"    Battery  when  buying  an  Electric  Car— or  the    **1bpCaps 

ISXiOC        Battery   if  you  require   extra  mileage.      Write   our  nearest  Sales  Office  for 
Battery  assistance. 

THE  Electric  Storage  B/«tery  Co. 

1888  PHILADELPHIA  1910 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Denver,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Toronto 

5       }£XtoC       Depots         715  Distributors         Inspection  Service  Corps 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 


'xl^    O  E  N  D   for   our  new  catalogue  B  —  something  unusually 
^  attractive — which  we  will  mail  you  free  on  request. 
Prices  are  Io\yer  than  others 

,  "ij,       on  Sanitary  Claw  Foot,  Mission  and  Standard  styles;  solid  in 
^  *'*  appearance,  no  disfiguring  iron  bands,  guaranteed  Grand  Rapids 
quality  with  exclusive  features.      Sold  by  dealers  or  direct. 

Gunn  Furniture  Co., 19  Victoria  St.,  Grand  Rapids,Mich> 
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When  an  operator  tells  you  that  she  uses 

the 

Remington 

she  stands  up  a  little  straighter. 

She  knows  as  well  as  you  do  that  her 
choice  of  the  Recognized  Leader  among 
Typewriters  is  a  fine  recommendation== 
one  which  raises  her  in  your  estimation. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


ON 

CREDIT 


ifAW  W  J¥ ir* BUYS   THIS  

Jy/y^  17 -Jewel  Elgin 

Jf  J^     in  a  Fine  20- Year  Gold  Filled  Case. 

'^^ ■"    on  FREE  TRIAL  at  Our  Bed  Rock  Wholesale  Price. 

BIGGESTBAR6AIN 


EVER  OFFERED 

£24r  ^1.22  a  Month 


OurElRlnWatchesarOBo  well  known  and  our  CREDIT  PLAN  eo  easy, 
that  no  nmltpr  where  you  live  or  how  Bniallyour  waprcs.  WE  W I  LI.  TRUST  YOU,  fo  that  you  and  every 
honest  man  and  wfiinan  can  own  a  Diamond  or  HIph  Grudo  Klt;ln  Watch  In  a  bcantiTuI  Guaranteed 
25yr'ar  (;old  CaBoonrl  wcnr  It  while  pavlnirfor  It  InBUch  email  payments  that  you  never  miss  the  money. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR  BtQ  FREE  WATCH  AND  JEWELRY  CATALOG.  It  tells  all  ahniit  our 
easy  Oedtt  I'lanand  how  wo  send  Elgin  19-Jewel  B.W.  Raymond  and  21  and  23-Jewel  Elgin  Veritas 
evervwheae  on  Kr'o  Trial,  witlioutecourlty  or  one  cent  depoBrt,  Positively  Guaranteed  to  Pass  Any 
Railroad  U  A  D  D  I  C       ^^AD^A    TilK  HOI  SK  THAT  SKI.IS  ndllK  KI.(ilN  tVATC]IK8 

Inspection,     ll  #A  IX  ITI  9**  Wl^#4  ff^   W\/a         THAN  ANY  OTIIKK  FIIIK  IN  TIIKnOKM). 
DEPT.   1403.   Monadnock  Bide,  CHICAGO.  ILL.      Or,     1403  Walnut  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  799.) 

conflagration,"  including  the  charred  ends  of 
beams  and  pillars,  and  there  are  tablets  bear- 
ing evidences  of  having  been  subjected  to 
tremendous  heat.  Everj^thing,  in  fact,  tells 
of  "an  overwhelming  tragedy."  That  the 
palace  was  plundered  is  shown  by  the  absence 
of  precious  metals  and  bronzes;  these  hav- 
ing been  abstracted  before  the  torch  was 
applied  to  the  edifice.  Mr.  Baikie's  volume 
will  prove  excellent  reading  to  every  student 
of  ancient  culture. 

Bro-»\Ti,  Alice.  John  Winterbourne's  Family. 
Pp.  454.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Aiif- 
flin  Co.     1910.     $1.35  net. 

Miss  BrowTi  has  made  Jolon  '\^'interboume 
an  interesting,  irresponsible,  lovable  char- 
acter, but  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
him  or  his  motives,  perhaps  because  her 
method  is  less  direct  than  usual.  WTien 
John  gave  his  ■ndfe,  Catherine,  three-fourths 
of  all  he  had  and  she  went  abroad  with  Ceha, 
the  adopted  daughter,  he  retired  to  Clyde, 
let  the  aged  "Lyddy"  keep  house  for  him 
— when  she  felt  like  it — ^read  Theocritus  with 
his  poet-friend,  Jim  Lovell,  went  clamming 
with  Dwight  Hunter,  and  told  delightful 
stories  to  the  five  neglected  children  of  a 
suffragette  neighbor,  whom  he  called  "  Mrs. 
Jellaby."  His  stories  are  dehcious  in  their 
humor  and  scarcely  veiled  truth. 

Without  warning,  Catherine,  who  has 
wasted  all  her  money,  invades  this  masculine 
paradise,  bringing  Celia  and  her  recently  dis- 
covered sister  "Bess" — the  best  character  in 
the  book.  There  are  many  compHcations, 
and  the  readjustment  of  the  family  and  love 
affairs  of  the  young  people  make  an  inter- 
esting but  not  convincing  storJ^  There  are 
some  good  theories  on  making  the  best  of  bad 
bargains,  and  a  strong  light  is  throwTi  on  the 
inadequacy  of  that  which  is  wholly  artificial. 
Parts  of  the  book  will  repay  thoughtful 
reading. 

Bush,  Bertha  E.  A  Prairie  Rose.  Illustrated. 
12mo,pp.  305.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  C  o.  $1.50. 

Chanibless,  Edgar.  Roadtown.  12ino,  pp. 
172.  New  York:  Roadtown  Press,  150  Nassau 
Street.     $1.35  net. 

Chance,  Mrs.  Burton.  Mother  and  Daughter 
— A  Book  of  Ideals  for  Girls.  16mo,  pp.  289.  New 
York:  Century  Co.     $1. 

Chancellor,  William  Estabrook.  Class  Teach- 
ing and  Management.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp. 
342,     New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.     $1. 

Cleveland,  Rose  Elizabeth  ITranslated  into 
English  by].  The  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine. 
With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  the  Translator. 
12mo,  pp.  180.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Dlmock,  ■  A.  W.  Dick  Among  the  Lumber- 
Jacks.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  300.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Duff,  Archibald.  History  of  Old  Testament 
Criticism.  Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  201.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     75  cents  net. 

Dyer,  Walter  A.  The  Lure  of  the  Antique. 
New  York:   The  Century  Co.     1910.    $2.40  net. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dyer  belongs 
in  the  rank  of  real  collectors.  His  book  is 
written  with  enthusiasm;  yet  wdth  the  knowl- 
edge gained  by  many  a  battle  lost  and  won. 
For  in  collecting  the  old  things,  defeats  are 
more  hkely  to  ensue  than  vactories;  but 
both  results  are  so  much  saved-up  capital 
in  knowledge,  in  suspicion,  in  deliberation, 
and  in  sureness  to  seize  the  right  thing  when 
the  golden  opportunity  arrives.  This  vol- 
ume is  not  for  the  specialist,  but  for  the 
amateur;  for  those  who  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  real  value  and  the  forlorn 
state  of  some  old  bit  of  furniture,  blue  china, 
silver,    or  pewter,    that  is   not  yet  safely 
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landed  in  cares.sin,<!;  luinds  that  will  insure 
for  it  a  prolonged  and  honorable  life.  The 
excessive  rarities,  the  impossible  "finds," 
are  not  dwelt  upon  here,  for  Ihings  of  such 
worth  can  find  a  harbor  only  in  some  museum 
or  millionaire's  palace. 

Wliat  Mr.  Dyer  seeks  to  show  is  the  way, 
growing  harder  year  by  year,  it  must  be  con- 
fest,  of  furnishing  one's  house  with  simi)le 
and  beautiful  things,  left  behind  by  corroding 
time. 

To  make  a  thoroughly  practical  book  Mr. 
Dyer  wisely  confines  himself  to  a  considera- 
tion of  such  things  as  formed  a  pai-t  of  the 
Vome  life  and  household  equipment  of  our 
American  forefathers,  either  before  the  Revo- 
lution or  immediately  after  it.  Tho  the  fur- 
niture, china,  or  silverware  were  nearly  all 
either  directly  imported  or  copied  from 
English  models,  Mr.  Dyer  does  not  pursue 
these  things  beyond  the  sea,  where  the 
subject  delves  deep  into  the  remoter  ques- 
tions of  connoisseurship.  He  fancies  the 
beginner  asking  such  questions  as:  "How 
can  I  know  an  old  piece?"  "What  are  the 
essential  features  of  it?"  "How  can  I  avoid 
being  swindled?"  "What  is  my  old  clock 
or  my  highboy  worth?  " 

In  answering  all  but  the  last  of  these  ques- 
tions one  could  not  wish  for  a  better  helper 
than  Mr.  Dyer.  And  indeed  he  makes  a 
brave  pretense  of  answering  the  fourth  also. 
It  is  only  because  this  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all  that  one  is  forced  to  a  little  caution  in 
accepting  his  figures.  There  is  every  evi- 
dence that  he  has  called  in  expert,  that  is 
dealer's,  opinion  in  assigning  "  values  "  to  the 
pieces  he  describes  and  pictures.  His 
"prices"  are,  doubtless,  such  as  a  reputable 
dealer  may  be  justified  in  asking  when  he 
guarantees  the  genuineness  of  an  article.  But 
then,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  do  not  often 
lead  us  to  the  "Fourth  Avenue  Antique 
Store."  If  good  luck  throw  a  fine  specimen 
in  our  way  "for  a  song,"  and  we  hug  the 
conviction  that  we  have  a  highboy  "worth" 
$200,  where  are  we  to  realize  the  value? 
The  dealer  won't  pay  it,  for  he  buys  in 
the  cheap  market,  too;  your  friends  no 
longer  remain  your  friends  when  you  go  to 
make  profit  out  of  them.  A  thing  which  is 
not  a  staple  in  the  market  has  the  most  vari- 
able of  "values,"  as  a  little  study  of  the 
auction  room  will  soon  teach  any  collectors. 
And  this  we  recommend  as  a  supplement  to 
Mr.  Dyer's  valuable  book. 

Fitz-Gerald,  John  D.  Rambles  in  Spain  with 
map  and  136  illustrations.  Pp.  291.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     1910.     $3  net. 

As  a  guide  for  the  American  traveler  in 
Spain,  or  an  inspiration  to  those  who  stay  at 
home,  this  work  is  alike  valuable.  The 
author  who  studied  for  two  years  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  wrote  these  letters  during 
vacations,  which  he  spent  in  traveling 
through  the  country.  They  give  a  broad 
scholarly  estimate  of  the  country  in  general, 
and  a  description  of  the  land  and  the  people 
in  certain  sections.  The  literary  form  of  the 
different  chapters  gives  a  personal  char- 
acter to  the  information  and  an  added  interest 
to  the  reading — an  interest  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations.  Old  and 
new  Castile,  Salamanca,  Andalusia,  Granada, 
Zaragoza,  Catalona,  and  Valencia — each  gets 
a  comprehensive  chapter  and  the  descriptions 
are  fascinating  and  appreciative.  We  learn  of 
all  the  points  of  interest,  the  characteristics 
and  customs  of  the  people,  the  architecture 
of  cathedrals  and  other  public  buildings; 
progress  in  education  and  influences  on  art 
and    literature.     The    general    condition    of 


The  Electric  of  Almost 
Primary   Simplicity 


The  simplicity  and  ease  with  whicli 
Rauch  &  Lang  Electrics  are  operated 
are  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
many  owners  allow  their  children, 
unattended,  to  run  them  about  the 
city  parks  and  boulevards. 

They  are  easy  to  steer.  Throwing 
the  power  on  and  off  and  applying 
the  brakes  is  all  done  with  a  single 
lever.     Simplicity  itself. 

The  car  is  so  responsive  to  the 
power-control  at  all  times  and  so 
sensitive  to  brakes  that  it  seems  to 


answer  your  impulses   before   you 
have  turned  them  into  action. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  control  is 
unique  and  is  invaluable,  especially 
to  women  who  wish  to  drive.  This 
patented  device  is  insurance  in  traf- 
fic difficulties. 

Exide  Battery  standard  equip- 
ment; Edison  or  any  other  battery 
furnished  if  desired. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  agent  in  any 
of  the  principal  cities  will  gladly 
ciemonstrate. 

The  catalog,  mailed  on  request, 
describes  the  car  in  detail. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co. 

2257  West  25th  Street    Cleveland,  Ohio 


(40) 


Fire-proof 

Outlasts 
two  ordinary  cans     . 

FOR  ASHES  AND  GARBAGE 

The  Witt  can  stands  hard  knocks — isfireand  rust- 
proof, clean   and  sanitary,  keeps  in  the  smells, 
ieeps  out  dogs,  cats,  rats  and  flies. 

,I<ook  forthe  yellow  label  "Witt's  and  the  name  Witt 
Lstamped  ia  the  top  and  bottom.  None  genuine  without 
lit.  Three  sizes  of  both  can  and  pail.  If  your  dealer 
^asn't  them  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup- 
^plied.    Address  dept.  K 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co. 
8118-24  Winchell  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Witts 


Dog-proof 


One  piece  lid 
fits  over  out- 
side edge 

One-piece 

-body  —  no 

wooden  strips 

Heavy  steel 
bands,  rivet- 
^ed;  no  solder- 
ed places  to 
split  open 

Two  inch  cor- 
ruerations  all 
around  can 


One-piece  bot- 
tom— rim  only 
,  resting       oa 
floor 
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'^      fCBWANEF 


SY5TEK  OF 


What  the  Kewanee 
SystemMeans  to  the 
Inexperienced  Man 


ITHE  TRADE  MARK  ON  THE  TANKi 

ZZL -^ 


How    the   Kewanee 
Differs  from  Others 

If  you  want  a  water  supply- 
system  for  your  country  home, 
or  for  any  building  or  institu- 
tion, learn  what  the  Kewjuiee 
System  means  to  you. 


In    order   to    protect    yourself    from    the 
substitution    of    inferior    equipment     for    the 
Kewanee    System,    look    for    the    trade-mark 
KEWANEE     on     the     tank     and    the    name  ' 
KEWANEE  on  the  pumping  machinery. 

A  Kewanee  System  consists  of  a  Kewanee 
Tank  and  a  Kewanee  Pumping  Unit,  installed 
according  to  the  prints  and  instructions  fur- 
nished by  the  Keweinee  Water  Supply  Co. 

The  combination  of  a  tank  with  a  pump  to 
work  on  a  similar  principle  is  not  a  Kewanee 
System. 

This  information  is  for  your  protection. 


No  matter  how  little  you  may 
know  about  water  supply 
equipment,  you  can  have  just 
as  good  a  plant  as  if  you  -were  an  expert  and  experienced  hydraulic  engineer. 


Kewanee  Systems  are  designed  by  men 
who  know  how — experienced  practical 
engineers  who  have  solved  thousands  of 
water  supply  problems.  Avoid  plants  de- 
signed by  inexperienced  people  who  want 
to  experiment  on  you. 

Kewanee  Systems  are  made  by  us. 
They  are  not  the  assembled  product  of  a 
half  dozen  different  manufacturers.  We 
furnish  the  complete  system  and  we  are 
responsible  for  all — every  part  of  it. 

There  is  a  Kewanee  System  for  every 
kind  of  building  or  institution.  We  do 
not  try  to  make  one  or  two  styles  fit  all 
places.  Every  problem  is  solved  separately 
— every  plant  guaranteed  to  work  success- 


fully under  the  conditions  for  which  it  is 
recommended. 

Kewanee  tanks — the  high  standard  for 
quality  in  pneumatic  tanks.  Kewanee 
Pumping  Machinery — the  only  complete 
line  of  pumping  machinery  built  for  the 
exacting  requirements  of  air  pressure 
service.  Inferior  tanks  and  pumping  out- 
fits are  made  to  sell,  but  they  must  neces- 
sarily provide  inferior  service  and  be  more 
costly  in  the  long  run. 

Keweuiee  Systems  are  easy  to  in- 
stall and  easy  to  operate.  All  the 
expert  part  of  the  work  is  done  at 
our  end — not  yours.  Kewanee  Sys- 
tems are  inexperience-proof. 


Our  €4-page  illustrated  catalog  tells  the  Kewanee  story.    Let  us  show  you  what 
we  have  done /or  others  and  what  we  can  do  for  you.       Ask  for  catalog  No.  27 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  Kewanee,  111. 

1564  Hudson-Terminal  Building.  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 
1212  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  III.  305  Diamond  Bank  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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"  I  hear  yon,    I  can  hear  now  as 
[well   as  an.vbody.    'How?'    Oh 
»    Homethinis      new  —  THE 
/»    MORLEY   PHONE.     I'von 
«    pair  in  my  ears  now.  but  the 
are  inviHible.    I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in,  nyself,  only  that  ] 
licarall  ri«ht." 

The  MOHLET  PHONE  for  the 
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» makes  low  sounds  and  whia- 
pors  plainly  lieard .  Invisib 
comfortable,    woiBlitlese    and 
hannU-ss     Anyone  can  adjust  i 
it.    Over  one  hundred  Ihou- 
tand  sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  718,  Perry  Bldg..  Phil. 


The  advantages  to  children  while  getting  their 
education,  of  having  the  complete,  modern 
Standard  Dictionary,Cyclopedia  and  Atlas  within 
easy  reach  in  their  own  homes,  are  very  great. 


A  Book  of  Beautiful 
XMAS  Gifts  FREE 

showing  distinctive  articles  made  by 
our  skilled  craftsmen  in  copper, 
bronze,  brass,  art  glass,  tooled  leath- 
ers, and  rare  woods.  Blotters,  calen- 
dars, pipe  racks,  match  safes,  smo- 
king sets,  mottoes,  frames,  trays, 
bowls,  tea  caddies,  bookends, candle 
.shades,  jewel  boxes,  desk  sets, 
clocks,  lamps,  etc.  25c  up.  Also 
our  special  catalog  of  tools  and  ma- 
terials for  amateur  craftsmen  on 
request.    Write  today. 

A  Dainty  Gift.  Enclose  10c  and 
tvewi/l  send  this  i>oh'shed  btass  i>ancl  6  inches  long 
with  calendar  and  nature  study  in  tico  colors. 

The  Frost  Workshops 

36  Cedar  Road  Dayton,  Ohio 


Spain  seems  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  as  most  hope- 
ful, and  he  speaks  with  praise  of  the  young 
King  Alfonso  XIII.  and  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  his  country  and  subjects. 

Frankel,  Lee  K.,  and  Dawson,  Miles  M.,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Dublin,  Louis  I.  Working- 
men's  Insurance  in  Europe.  Large  8vo,  pp.  480. 
New  York  Charities  Publication  Committee.  $2.50. 

This  book,  one  of  the  Russell  Sage  Fotmda- 
tion  Publications,  is  the  work  of  three  special- 
ists. It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  scientific 
treatise  on  industrial  insurance,  and  sec- 
ond!}', it  is  a  collection  of  facts,  acquired  on 
a  visit  to  Europe  by  the  two  collaborators  and 
gathered  from  personal  investigations  in 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria.  The  historical  accoimt 
here  given  of  the  introduction  of  working- 
men's  insurance  against  accident,  sickness 
or  death,  invalidism  and  old  age  and  unem- 
plojTnent,  shows  what  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  by  means  of  legis- 
lation. The  voluntary  insurance  clubs 
against  sickness,  and  the  benefit  societies 
with  death  and  burial  benefits,  which  ante- 
dated legislation  on  this  subject,  are  next 
treated  with  figures  and  diagrams,  in  which 
the  Odd  Fellows  are  cited  as  forming  a  typical 
benefit  society  of  this  kind  in  England.  The 
main  text  closes  with  a  discussion  of  "The 
Tendency  Toward  a  Complete  and  Connected 
System  of  Insurance  for  Workingmen,"  as 
illustrated  by  the  reform  projects  of  Crer- 
many  and  Austria. 

The  timeliness  of  such  a  work  as  this  is  as 
evident  as  the  great  care  which  has  been  - 
taken  to  bring  to  fight  the  newest  and  most  "! 
accurate  facts  of  a  problem  which  must 
sooner  or  later  engage  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
can legislators.  We  are  informed  that  seven 
States  are  already  discussing  this  problem  as 
suggesting  legislation  or  employers'  habihty 
and  workingmen's  compensation.  Two  of 
the  largest  corporations  of  the  coimtry  have  ' 
already  estabhshed  compensation  plans, 
and  others  are  considering  the  advisability 
of  following  their  example.  The  present 
work  is  likely  to  do  much  to  promote  a  move- 
ment founded  on  expediency  as  well  as  jus- 
tice, and  will  furnish  a  rich  mine  of  informa- 
tion not  only  to  insurance  men,  to  legislators, 
and  to  political  economists,  but  also  to  phil- 
anthropists and  the  employers  of  labor  in 
city  and  State  governments.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  what  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able features  of  the  book,  namely,  the  145 
statistical  tables  with  which  it  is,  so  to  speak, 
illustrated. 

Fraternity — A  Romance.  16mo,  pp.  265. 
New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.    $1  net.  * 

Furness,  William  Henry.  The  Island  of  Stone 
Money — Map  of  the  Carolines.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.  278.  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$3.50  net. 

Grenfell,  Wilfred  T.  Down  to  the  Sea — Yarns 
from  the  Labrador.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  226. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $1  net. 

Grey,  Zane.  The  Young  Forester.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  223.    New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  $1.25. 

Hamilton,  Allan  McLane.  The  Intimate  Life 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Large  8vo,  pp.  483.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton  has  l)ecn 
written  more  than  once,  and  every  one  knows 
the  various  successes  of  his  career  as  a  soldier, 
a  statesman,  a  financier,  and  an  orator.  "  He 
touched  the  dead  bones  of  American  finance 
and  it  sprang  to  life,"  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur}^  He  fought  bravely  as  com- 
mander and  aide  to  Washington,  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  production  of  the 
"Federalist."  It  is  confidently  asserted  by 
his  wife  after  his  death  that  he  was  prac- 
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He  thought  his  new  '■'■  Stock  Stitt"  looked Jine,  BUI 
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T  is  an  injustice  to  your  purse  to  conclude  that  you  are 
serving   it  by  avoiding  tailored-to-order  clothes.      Even 
considering  tailored  clothes,  as  the  high 
priced  local  tailor  charges  for  them, they  are 
still,  in  the  end,  the  economical  clothes. 
And  when  they  are  Royal  tailored  clothes 
even  the  initial  cost  is  no  more  than  that 
of  ready-mades.     The  life  of  a  suit  or 
overcoat  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  rich 
material  or  workmanship.   It  is  equally 
a  matter  of  fit.  And  when  a  coat  shoul- 
der is  in  daily  discord  with  the  body 


i-Q^i'Q. 


»sv»^:v-^ 


beneath  it;  when  there  is  friction  day  in  and  day  out  bet 
the  garment  and  the  man,the  strain  between  limb  and  cloth 

eventually  undermine  the    best  work- 
manship and  materials.  So  a  perfect 
fitting  tailored  suit  is  an  economy 
even  when  the  initial  price  is  high! 
But  when  ^20,  $2^,  $30  and  ^35  brings 
you,  through  the  Royal  System,  the 
utmost    in    custom   garment  skill- 
why    should     any    man     endure 
ill-fitting     stock    clothes?      Call 
to-day    on    the    local    Royal     dealer, 
or  write   us    for  his   name  and    our 
latest  style  booklet. 
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'A   Royal    Dealer   in  Your  Town  Means    a    Broadway 
Tailor    Sh.OTD  AVithin    ^Valkin^     Distance" 


Rcyallailored-Ib- 
YoupOrdef  Clothes 


The   Royal 


Tailors 


Chicago 


Over  5.000  Royal  Dealers 


President. 


New    York 


148  Branch  Royal  Stores 


The  GlothesThat 
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tically  the  author  of  Washington's  "Farewell 
Address."  He  owes  some  of  that  glorifica- 
tion of  his  memory,  which  still  lives,  to  his 
death  by  the  hand  of  Aaron  Burr,  a  man 
whose  course  of  life  was  marked  by  "  flagrant 
trickery  and  conscious  immorality."  But 
while  these  facts  are  public  property,  the 
grandson  of  this  conspicuous  figure  among  a 
group  of  distinguished  men  has  here  under- 
taken to  reveal  all  that  could  possibly  be 
learned  from  extant  documents  of  the  real 
and  intimate  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  author  of  this  volume  even  lays  bare 
things  that,  it  is  generally  considered,  may 
be  supprest  without  sacrificing  truth,  such 
as  the  blackmail  business.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Gertrude  Atherton,  who  has  written 
two  brilliant  novels  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the 
times  of  Jefferson  and  Burr,  he  vindicates 
the  circumstances  of  Hamilton's  birth  in  the 


West  Indies,  and  gives  a  lifelike  picture  of 
the  animosities  and  slanders  with  which  he 
had  to  contend  in  later  life.  We  confess  that 
the  minuteness  of  the  work,  altho  it 
argues  a  conscientiousness  worthy  of  its  sub- 
ject, seems  to  us  to  exceed  the  limits  of  his- 
toric necessity  when  we  find  a  whole  page 
given  to  a  facsimile  of  one  of  Hamilton's 
boyish  Greek  exercises  and  another  to  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  open  case 
of  flint-lock  dueling-pistols  which  figured  in 
his  meeting  with  Burr.  It  occurs  to  us  that 
too  much  space  is  given  to  the  authorship 
of  Washington's  "Farewell  Address."  Such 
public  speeches  are  seldom  wholly  the  pro- 
duction of  those  who  deliver  them.  Much 
more  important  and  interesting  are  the  letters, 
many  of  them  never  before  made  public, 
which  illustrate  the  home  life  of  Hamilton 
and  the  real  attitude  he  took  on  many  ques- 
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Inter-Air-Space  System 

Is  two-fold  throughout,  affording 
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of  our  variable  climates  to 
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Interlock 

the  lightest-for-warmth  underwear 

Heavy    fatiguing    underwear       ^-'^^ 
is  a  waster  of  energy.    Interlock 
Underwear  keeps  you  warm  and      ^.^ 
doesn't  burden. 

Its  buoyant  lightness  and  smooth  soft  sympa- 
thetic feel  are  the  result  of  knitting  two  filmy 
ribbed  fabrics  inseparably  together.  This  produces 
a  light-weight  fabric  of  close  even  texture  that 
keeps-in  the  bodily  warmth,  and  prevents  sudden 
chilling  in  going  from  a  high  temparature  to  a  lower 
one.  It  gives  all  the  protection  of  weighty  old-style 
underwear,  and  none  of  its  discomfort. 

Interlock  Underwear  is  also  33>^  per  cent  stronger,  by 
actual  Government-machine  test,  than  any  other  under- 
wear ever  knit  of  the  same  single  yam.  It  keeps  its 
shape,  fits  better,  lasts  longer,  and  is  more  economical. 

Many  prominent  Mills  have  secured  the  rights  to  use 
Interlock  machines — the  only  machines  that  can  knit  this 
lightest-for-warmth  underwear. 

$1  a  single  garment  and  up 

For  men— Single  garments,  $i  and  up ;  Union  Suits,  $2  and  up. 
Cotton,  mercerized  cotton,  merino.  For  boys — single  garments, 
5oc  and  up ;  Union  Suits,  %\  and  up.  Cotton,  mercerized  cotton, 
merino.  For  infants  —  shirts,  pants  and  sleeping-garments. 
Cotton,  merino,  lamb's  wool,  silk.    50c  to  $1.50. 

Look  for  the  name  INTERLOCK  on  the  garment-label 
or  the  metal  lock  attached.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  write 
us  his  name  and  address  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  it. 
Write  us  for  sample  of  fabric  and  illustrated  booklet. 
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General  Knit  Fabric  Company,  Utica  N  Y 
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The  experience  of  this  Company  under  its  liability  policies 
covering  25,000  accidents  a  year  has  been  studied  in  order  to 
determine  what  industrial  accidents  are  preventable.  From 
such  data  and  from  data  gathered  from  other  sources,  we  be- 
lieve that  fully  sixty  per  cent,  fall  within  the  preventable  class. 

How  these  accidents  may  be  prevented  is  told  in  a  pamphlet 
of  about  200  pages,  prepared  by  us. 

A  first  edition  of  thirty  thousand  copies  was  exhausted,  and 
a  second  edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies  is  now  being  dis- 
tributed. A  copy  has  been  sent  without  charge  to  each  of  the 
Company's  industrial  policy  holders. 

The  price  to  the  public  is  nominal — twenty-five  cents.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


SURPLUS,  $2,378,053.64 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 

DIRECTORS: 

WM.  P.  DIXON,  W.  G.  LOW.  WM.  J.  MATHESON.  WILLIAM  H.  PORTER, 
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GEO.  E.  IDE.  J.  G.  McCULLOUGH.    HENRY  E.PIERREPONT.    JOHN  J.  RIKER, 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT.  GEO.  F.  SEWARD. 

Principal  Office,  92-94  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


tions  wherein  he  has  been  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented.  We  have  a  very  definite 
impression  that  the  suliject'  of  Trumbull's 
bold  and  characteristic  portrait  has  many 
of  the  mists  of  tradition,  many  of  the  exag- 
gerations and  distortions  which  clouded  his 
character,  cleared  away  by  the  fearless  revela- 
tion which  tliis  volume  makes.  The  light 
upon  the  lines  of  that  fine  and  heroic  char- 
acter are  intensified,  tho  the  halo  may  be  a 
little  dimmed.  The  compensation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  man  is  made  more  real  and 
human,  and  historic  judgment  is  at  last  satis- 
fied. The  portraits  and  facsimiles  are  useful 
additions  to  the  work. 

Hare.  Christopher.  Charles  de  Bourbon.  High 
Constable  of  France.  8vo,  pp.  360.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Co.     $4. 

\Mien  Henrj'^  the  Eighth  of  England  met 
Francis  the  First  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  he  was  so  imprest  with  the  state  and 
bearing  of  Charles  de  Bourbon  that  he  very 
characteristically  remarked:  "If  I  had  a  sub- 
ject such  as  that  he  would  not  long  carry  his 
head  upon  his  shoulders."  The  Duke  de 
Bourbon  was  indeed  a  very  important  per- 
son in  the  realm  of  France.  His  ancestors  on 
his  father's  side  had  fought  and  fallen  at 
Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  and  he  him- 
self was  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Bourbon  and  this  position  of  his 
was  doubly  assured  him  by  a  marriage  with 
Suzanne  de  Bourbon,  the  heiress  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  house.  Naturally,  he  became 
an  object  of  jealous}^  even  to  his  sover- 
eign. Eventually  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  case  of  "Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a 
woman  scorned."  Louise,  the  King's  mother, 
had  desired  the  love  which  the  hand- 
some young  constable  of  France  scornfully 
refused  to  give  her.  Then  the  thunderbolt 
fell,  and  on  some  legal  pretext,  the  great 
noble  was  stript  of  all  the  vast  possessions 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  even  of  his  per- 
sonal propertj^  This  ruin  was  felt  like  an 
affront  by  the  proud  j'oung  man,  and  he 
immediately  shook  the  dust  of  France  off  his 
feet,  joined  the  armj'^  of  Charles  Fifth,  and 
avenged  his  wrongs  with  victory  after  victory 
over  Francis,  whom  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Pa  via 
he  made  prisoner.  It  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  he  carried  out  to  the  end  his  re- 
bellious resentment  and  died  while  engaged 
in  what  was  then  considered  the  most  impious 
form  of  warfare,  even  in  battle  against  the 
Pope.  His  death  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Hare.  As  the  imperial  army  approached  the 
fortifications  of  the  city: 

"The  Due  de  Bourbon  set  the  example  to 
his  men:  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  seized  a 
ladder,  and  beckoning  to  the  Spaniards  to 
follow  him,  he  advanced  boldly  to  the  western 
wall  of  the  Borgo,  between  the  Porta  Tor- 
rione  and  the  Porta  Santo  Spirito.  He  had 
scarcely  begim  to  scale  the  wall  before  he 
was  struck  in  the  right  groin  by  the  shot 
from  an  arquebus,  which  went  through  his 
l)ody,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  .  .  . 
Thus  fell,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  the  greatest 
general  and  most  striking  figure  of  the 
Renaissance." 

He  was  tried  after  his  death  by  a  board  of 
judges  at  which  Francis  himself  presided. 
Mis  name  was  called  out  three  times,  then 
it  was  reported  to  the  King  that  Charles  de 
Bourbon  had  not  appeared.  His  sentence 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  solemnly  read 
out.  "The  Constable  of  France,  dead,  was 
condemned,  his  goods  returned  to  the  Crown, 
.  .  .  and  the  door  of  his  palace  by  the 
Louvre  was  painted  yellow."    "  In  this  way," 
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says  Sandoval,  "they  wreaked  upon  him  in 
death,  the  vengeance  he  defied  when  he  was 
Hving." 

The  historian.s  of  l''riuu'(>,  even  to  Michelet, 
have  repeated  the  slanders  wiiich  tlie  popular 
mind  recklessly  indulged  in  against  the  man 
who  had  deserted  his  country,  and  borne  arms 
against  his  King  and  Church.  Mr.  Hare  has 
investigated  all  the  historical  documents 
wliich  bear  on  the  case,  and  has  written  a 
brilliant  defense  of  his  subject.  His  reading, 
taste  and  knowledge  of  Renaissance  history, 
and  of  Italian  records  and  literature  have 
admirably  eciuii)ped  this  author  for  his  task 
which  is  completed  in  a  way  that  satisfies  the 
historical  student  as  well  as  the  general 
reader.  The  photogravure  frontispiece, 
which  shows  the  face  of  the  Constable  of 
France  as  filled  witli  a  pleasing  and  refined 
expression,  is  very  beautiful.  Sixteen  other 
artistic  illustrations  are  also  given. 

Heston,  Winifred.  A  Bluestocking  in  India — 
Her  Medical  Wards  and  Messages  Home.  Frontis- 
piece. 12ino,  pp.  226.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     $1  net. 

Hewlett,  Maurice.  Rest  Harrow.  Illustrations 
by  Frank  Craig.  Pp.  400.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1910.     $1.50. 

This  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  "Sen- 
house"  series.  His  next  subject  ought  to  be 
more  worthy  of  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  these  characters  by  usual  standards, 
for  the  author  has  created,  out  of  a  powerful 
imagination,  conditions  unhealthy  and  unde- 
sirable. It  seems  unfortunate  that  real 
powers  of  poetic  description  and  imagina- 
tive creation  should  be  expended  on  un- 
savory subjects.  Most  thinkers  agree  that 
many  of  our  existing  institutions  and  con- 
ventions are  inadequate  to  perfect  happiness, 
but  a  defiance  of  all  laws  and  social  conven- 
tionalities would  hardly  seem  like  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem. 

We  enjoy  Mr.  Hewlett's  style,  admire 
some  of  his  philosophy,  are  charmed  by  his 
out-of-door  atmosphere,  but  deeply  deplore 
his  present  pose. 

James,  Henry.  The  Finer  Grain.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

Two  of  the  stories  in  the  present  volume 
answer  the  hope,  doubtless  felt  by  every  one 
of  Mr.  James's  readers,  that  his  recent  visit 
"home"  should  result  in  some  form  of  fic- 
tion. That  visit  took  place  several  years  ago, 
and  the  "American  Scene"  stood  for  a  long 
time  as  its  only  expression.  But  this  latest 
volume  presents  us  two  stories,  "The  Round 
of  Visits"  and  "Crapy  Cornelia,"  in  which 
we  have  pictures  and  not  comment  and  criti- 
cism. They  both  sound  the  note  of  the 
"returned  native,"  but  in  vastly  different 
keys.  If  there  is  possibly  cynicism  in  the  one, 
a  picture  of  an  old  school  friend  suffering 
moral  deterioration  under  the  impact  of  the 
modern  craze  for  speculation,  there  is  in  the 
other,  "Crapy  Cornelia,"  only  a  soft  minor 
of  nostalgic  calm.  The  man  who  comes  home 
from  the  European  exile  finds  his  past  world 
of  New  York  swept  away,  except  in  so  far  as 
its  shreds  cling  to  the  somber  lady  who  bears 
this  dubious  title,  and  it  is  she  whom  he  finds 
he  must  join  in  order  not  to  make  his  life's 
thread  tragically  discontinuous. 

The  "contemporary"  note,  for  which  Mr. 
James's  work  has  always  been  so  notable,  is 
sounded  in  a  tale  of  artist  life,  "Mora  Mon- 
travers,"  and  so  indeed  is  it  in  the  remaining 
two  of  the  five  that  make  up  these  evocations 
of  "The  Finer  Grain."  In  reading  "The 
Velvet  Glove,"  and  "The  Bench  of  Desola- 
tion," one  overhears  strange  echoes  of  the 
earlier  day,     ^\Tio,  for  example,  can     "The 
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A/r.  Fletcher  is  the  great 
economist  and  wealth-giver 
■who  is  devoting  his  life  to 
teaching  human ity  that 
Right-Eating  means  in- 
creased energy,  endurance, 
less  food  expense,  and  de- 
creased doctor's  bills. 

Now,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one,  he  begins  a  new  crusade 
— the  teaching  of  mothers  the 
funda>nental  necessities  of 
healthy  child -culture,  and 
inviting  co-operation  and 
concentration  to  secure  this 
most  important  detail  of  con- 
servatism. 
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This  is    Horace   Fletcher,   A.M.;    F.A.A. 
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FLETCHERISM" 

was  named 


Read  what  he  says: 

"  \X7E  will  never  attain  the  highest  civilization  until  we  attain 
'  ^  the  highest  economy.  Self-shaving  is  a  great  self-saving — 
a  great  economy.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  look 
unclean  of  face  and  be  repulsive  to  family,  customers  and  people 
generally,  through  neglect  of  shaving,  since  the  invention  of  the 
AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  with  its  easy  means  of  expert  stropping. 
That  stropping  is  necessary  to  easy  and  efficient  shaving  is 
evidenced  by  the  invariable  practice  of  expert  professional  barbers 
who  resort  frequently,  during  each  shave,  to  stropping  even  the 
best  of  steel,  while  serving  their  customers. 

Your  handy  and  most  useful  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 
shaves  me  with  splendid  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  respectability." 

GET  ONE.     TRY  IT.     (Dealers  Also   Read  This.) 

If  it  doesn't  give  you  head  barber  shaves,  dealer  will  willingly  refund 
your  $5.00,  as  he  loses  nothing.  We  exchange  the  razor  you  return  or 
refund  him  what  he  paid  for  it. 

Consists  of  one  self-stropping  safety  razor  (silver  plated),  12  fine  blades 
and  strop  in  handsome  case.  Price  $5.00,  which  is  your  total  shaving 
expense  for  years,  as  one  blade  often  lasts  six  months  to  one  year. 

The  best  way  to  forget  to  get  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  to  put  it  off 
until  to-morrow. 

AutoStrop     Safety    Razor    Co.,     327    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York 
233    Coristine    Bldg.,    Montreal;    61    New    Oxford    St.,    London 
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Far  Quicker, 
Handier  than 
any  other  Reizor 


Strops,  Shaves, 
Cleans  Without 
Detaching  Blade 
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'^'^  Occasionally  an 
idealist  like  the  unique 
Pacltviann  astonishes 
us  by  his  marvelous 
play:' 

Mr.  James  Huneker  in 
"Mezzotints  in  Modem  Music,'' 


P.  220 


AN  "IDEALIST'S"  IDEAL 

The  beauty  that  may  be  evoked  with  piano-tone  in  its  highest  state  of 
development  makes  memorable  in  music  Pachmann' splaying  of 


mtto 


The  rainbow-wealth  of  color  offered  by  mobile  Baldwin-tone — the 
dynamic  range,  so  vast  as  to  permit  of  the  most  exquisite  shading,  the 
boldest  effects, — all  have  wedded  inseparably  to  the  Baldvsdn  this  poetic 
artist,  "the  greatest  pianist  since  Chopin  played  Chopin." 

THE  BOOK  OF  the;  BAI^DWIN  PIANO,  fully  descriptive  and  illustrated  by 
examples  of  Baldwiu-design  in  art-cases,   will  be  sent   free   upon    request. 


Chicago 

262  Wabash  Ave. 

New  York 

8  E.  34th  Street 
Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn'a  St. 


CINCINNATI 

Louisville  Boston 

425  S.  Fourth  Ave.  40  Huntington  Ave. 


St.  I^ouis 
1111  Olive  Street 
San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 
Denver 
1626  California  St. 


Good 


Service 


The  whole  plan  of  Whitman's  Ag-encies,  covering  the  continent,  means  just  this — 
that  you  get  these  perfect  chocolates  and  confections  ser-ued  perfectly.  Our  agent  is  not 
simply  a  dealer.  He  is  careful,  interested  and  always  responsible  for  every  package  of 
Whitman's  that  he  sells. 

Our  sales  agents,  everywhere,  get  the  sealed  packages  direct  from  us  and  sell  them 
promptly.     Any  package  that  is  not  sold  while  it  is  perfectly  fresh  is  returned  to  us. 

Inside  every  package  is  this  personal  message  to  the  friend  who  buys  it — a  message 
that  means  just  what  it  says.      We  very  seldom  are  called  on  to  replace  a  package  that 
has  met  with  an  accident  or  disappointed  a  purchaser.     Then   we  make  the 
best  anu  nds  we  can,  with  pleasure  and  thanks  for  the  opportunity. 

Ask  for  the  Fussy  Package  — 
chocolates  (hard  and  nut  centres)  at  )?1.00 
the  pound;  our  Superb  Extra  Chocolates 
at  80  cents  a  pound;  Chocolate  Mara- 
schino Cherries,  50  cents  a  box;  Honey 
White  Nougat,  50  cents  a  box.  Sent 
postpaid  where  we  have  no  agent.  Write 
for  booklet  *''' Suggestions,''''  describing  the 
Whitman  Service  and  Specialties. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc. 

Eitahliihed  1842       PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate. 


Princess"'  of  the  first  named  of  these  stories 
be  but  the  Princess  Cassimassima,  who  made 
her  first  entrance  on  the  stage  of  Mr.  James's 
theater  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  "  Roderick 
Hudson"?  She  is  still  the  same  avid  pur- 
suer of  new  sensations  as  we  saw  her  then 
and  in  subsequent  works,  her  successive 
incarnations  showing  her  perennially  young. 
In  what  way  she  now  seeks  to  satisfy  that 
ever  keen  desire  for  more  of  the  world's  life 
it  must  be  left  for  the  reader  to  find  out, 
for  that  is  onlj^  placing  the  game  fairly  with 
him. 

The  story  called  "  The  Bench  of  Desolation" 
poses  in  certain  fundamental  relations  of 
character  the  same  problem  as  did  an  earlier 
novel,  "The  Wings  of  the  Dove."  That  Mr. 
James  intends  us  to  see  this  is  almost  im- 
plied in  the  name  of  the  chief  figure.  Kate 
Cookliam  leads  us  bj*  the  easiest  of  roads  to 
think  of  Kate  Cray,  the  name  in  the  later  case 
very  deftly  soimding  the  descent  in  the 
"social  stratum  where  the  level  of  the  second 
story  is  placed.  By  the  same  token  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  connotations  of  this  storj' 
must  be  simpler  and  fewer.  But  the  vul- 
garity of  the  stand  taken  by  one  woman  is 
hardly  less  or  greater  than  that  taken  by  the 
other.  Kate  Cookham's  triumph  is  the 
greater  because  her  act  was  redeemed  by  her 
love.  The  solution  of  the  story  problem, 
in  the  latter  case,  is  plainly  indicated, 
while  there  are  many  who  are  still  debating 
whether  they  more  admire  or  detest  the 
earlier,  more  complex,  more  civilized  Kate 
Croy.  Perhaps  "The  Bench  of  Desolation" 
is  just  another  contribution  of  the  author 
toward  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  question. 
At  all  events,  it  shows  how  a  single  situation 
may  serve  a  master  more  than  one  good  turn^ 

Jastrow,  Joseph.  The  Qualities  of  Men — An 
Essay  in  Appreciation.  16mo,  pp.  183.  Bostons 
Houghton  MifHin  Co.     $1  net. 

Keller,  Helen.  The  Song  of  the  Stone  Wall. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  80.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Co.     $1.20  net. 

Laughlin,  Clara  E.  Everybody's  Lonesome — 
.\  True  Fairy  Story.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  120. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     75  cents  net. 

L.ee,  Agnes.  The  Border  of  the  Lake.  12mo,  pp. 
89.     Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Le  Gallienne,  Richard.  Attitudes  and  Avow- 
als, with  some  Retrospective  Reviews.  12mo,  pp. 
350.     New  York:   John  Lane  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Maxwell.  W.  B.  The  Rest  Cure — A  Novel. 
12mo,  pp.  392.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
S1.50. 

Shakespeare,  William.  The  Tragedy  of  Rich- 
ard the  Third.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard 
the  Second.  Two  vols.  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Iving  John.  First  Folio  Edition.  Three  vols.  16mo. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  <fe  Co. 

Sheridan.  Richard  Brinsley.  The  Rivals — A 
Comedy.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Joseph  Quincy  Adams.  Frontispiece.  16mo,  pp. 
129.     Boston:  Houghton  ^Mifflin  Co.     25  cents. 

Simpson,  Samuel  L.  The  Gold-Gated  West — 
Songs  and  Poems.  Edited,  with  an  Introductory 
Preface,  bv  W.  T.  Burney.  Frontispiece.  12mo, 
pp.  308.     Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

SIngmaster,  Elsie.  When  Sarah  Went  to 
School.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  188.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1  net. 

Spencer.  Herbert.  Passages  from  the  Philoso- 
phy of.  Chosen  by  Clara  Sherwood  Stevens.  12mo, 
pp.  114.  Portland,  Me.:  Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
SI. 50  net. 

Stimson.  Frederic  Jesup.  Popular  Law-JIa- 
j^inj, — \  studv  of  the  Origin,  History,  and  Present 
Tendencies  of  Law-Making  by  Statute.  8vo,  pp. 
390.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50 
net. 

Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery.  Sonny's  Father,  in 
which  the  Father,  Now  Become  Grandfather,  a 
Kindly  Observer  of  Life  and  a  Genial  Philosopher, 
in  his  Desultory  Talks  with  the  Family  Doctor, 
Carries  Along  the  Story  of  Sonny.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  240.    New  York:   Century  Co.     $1  net. 

Tabb,  John  B.  Later  Poems.  16mo,  pp.  115. 
New  York:    Mitchell  Kenneney.    51  net. 
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TauMsiK.  F.  W.  The  Tariff  History  of  tho  United 
States.  12ino,  pp.  422.  New  York:  (J.  P.  I'ut- 
natn's  Son.s. 

Trowbridge,  J.  T.  Darius  Orcen  and  His  Fly- 
inK-Machinc.  Illustrated.  ICmo,  pp.  53.  Boston: 
HouglUon  Mifflin  Co.     60  cents  net. 

Van  Hl.se,  Charles  Richard.  The  Conservation 
of  Natural  llesources  in  the  United  States.  Illus- 
trated. 12II10.  New  York:  The  Macmillaa  Co. 
$2  net. 

In  this  moderate-sized  volume,  President 
VanHise  presents  a  most  compact  yet  compre- 
hensive and  ilhiminating  discussion  of  conser- 
vation problems.  The  history  of  the  movement 
is  traced  from  its  inception  to  its  culmination 
in  the  White-House  Conference  of  1908  and  in 
the  North  American  Conservation  Congress  of 
1909.  The  matter  of  the  w^ork  is  then 
grouped  under  the  liead  of  minerals,  vi^ater, 
forests,  and  land,  each  being  thoroughly 
discust  as  to  location  or  quality,  history, 
rate  of  consumption  or  method  of  utilization; 
means  of  conservation  or  restoration.  Under 
minerals,  coal,  oil,  and  gas  are  noted  as 
peculiar  resources,  which  are  limited  in 
amount,  and  when  extracted,  must  be  con- 
sumed at  once.  The  waste  in  coal-mining, 
now  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  mined,  can 
be  reduced  at  least  one-half,  and  water- 
power  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible 
for  a  substitute.  Oil,  for  which  nothing  has 
been  found  to  take  the  place  as  a  lubricant, 
should  be  especially  conserved,  exportation 
prohibited,  and  the  strictest  supervision 
exercised  in  the  opening  of  wells.  Public 
coal,  oil,  and  gas  lands,  the  author  holds, 
should  be  leased  by  the  State  and  not  sold. 

Under  metals  he  discusses  the  supplies  of 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  silver,  and  gold,  showing 
that  while  limited,  these  materials  when 
extracted  may  be  used  again  and  again. 
To  insure  their  preservation,  waste  in  mining 
must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  they 
should  not  be  put  to  uses  where  they  will 
be  disintegrated  or  destroyed. 

Very  different  is  the  supply  of  water,  an 
element  continuously  existing  and  always 
circulating.  The  effort  of  the  State  should 
be  utilization  for  power,  navigation,  and 
irrigation,  uses  which  are  supplementary 
often  and  seldom  mutually  exclusive.  Forests, 
hewever,  form  a  peculiar  resource  in  that 
they  are  slowly  renewable.  True  conserva- 
tion demands  a  reforesting  proportionate  to 
deforesting,  and  as  factors  in  the  securing  of 
such  a  balance,  the  author  urges  reduction  of 
fire  loss;  prevention  of  excessive  waste;  the 
utilization  of  by-products;  the  substitution  of 
other  building-materials  for  wood;  the  re- 
planting of  denuded  tracts.  Very  similar 
is  the  conservation  of  soils,  altho  the  restora- 
tion of  such  is  an  infinitely  slower  process. 
The  chief  care  should  be  the  prevention  of 
erosion  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  its 
growth-producing  elements,  especially  phos- 
phorus, the  most  important  of  them  all. 

It  is  recognized  that  conservation  is  a 
movement  essentially  altruistic  and  involving 
an  individual  sacrifice  which  is  to  be  unex- 
pected save  at  the  behest  of  the  law.  The 
highest  courts,  however,  recognize  the  State 
as  gwasi-sovereign  and  possessing  all  power 
necessary  for  preserving  the  rights  of  the 
people.  That  adequate  legislation  be  se- 
cured, there  must  be  a  tireless  education  of 
public  sentiment. 

The  work  closes  with  a  suggestive  discussion 
of  conservation  and  its  relation  to  the  future 
of  the  race.  In  a  word,  "conservation 
means  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nmn- 
ber  for  the  longest  time." 

Walker,  Emma  E.  The  Pretty  Girl  Papers. 
12mo,pp.306.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.25. 
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Puff  Box  and  Hat  Pin 

Holder 


CUT  GLASS  NOW 
A  DAILY  JOY 

IN  comparison    with  what    would 
have    been   considered  an  up-to- 
date  stock  of  cut  plass  only  a  few 
years  ajjo,  the  range  of  choice  today 
in  this  hcautiful  medium  of  artistic 
expression  is  bewilderingly  large. 

Only  one  explanation  is  possible, 
and  that  is  rather  an  easy  one,  after 
all.     Cut    glass,   far  from    being    as 
''^';p^^S^     fragile  as  the  name   might  suggest, 
Drcautcr  j^  really  more  durable  and  more  eas- 

ily preserved  in  all  its  pristine  glory,  than  art  objects 
in  the  precious  metals  or  with  semi-precious  orna- 
mentation. 

It  is  the  modem  custom  to  surround  our- 
selves with  beautiful  things  for  every-day  use, 
to  allow  them  to  minister  to  our  ultimate  love  of 
the  bright,  the  artistic  and  the  entirely 
charming.  What  more  appropriate  for  this 
purpose,  then,  than  cut  glass,  always  pro- 
vided that  its  high  quality,  both 
of  material  and  workmanship, 
admits  it  to  the  class  described  .■' 
And  so  it  comes  about  that  cut 
glass, admittedly  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  all  articles  distinctively  fitted  for  gift  pur- 
poses, may  now  bear  its  graceful  message  to  each 
one  of  the  family,  and  is  no  longer  monopolized  by 
the  maiden,  the  bride  and  the  matron. 

In  fact  while  there 
will  never  be  anything 
more  appropriate  as  re- 
membrances for  the  fem- 
inine portion  of  the 
household,  and  while  de- 
signers are  constantly 
evolving  new  forms  of  cut  glass  for  their  service, 
the  man  now  has  his  innings  as  well,  and  some  of 
the  handsomest  of  the  newer  designs  are  for  his  es- 
pecial use  and  comfort. 

Like  all  other  articles  of  superior  quality,  which 
really  have  an  investment  value  and  are  bought 
with  that  idea,  cut  glass  is  rated  in  the  world's 
markets  in  accordance  with  the  reputation  of  the 
house  from  which  it  comes.  It  is  vastly  better  to 
have  even  a  small  piece,  for  instance,  bearing  the 
name  of  Libbey,  than  a  larger  piece  of  the  more 
ordinary  quality  to  be  found  in  stocks  less  famous. 
America  leads  the  world  in  cut  glass  today,  and 
this  is  not  only  frankly  conceded  by  Europe,  but 
actually  proved  by  the  liberal  buying  of  our  cut  glass 
for  homes  and  museufiis  abroad. 

In  this  country,  Libbey  cut  glass  takes  first  place 
by  reason  of  its  recognized  superiority,  in  all  that 
makes  for  excellence  in  design,  superb  richness  of 
material  and  highest  grade  of  artistry.  It  may 
therefore  proudly  claim  that  well  known  phrase: 
Libbey  Cut  Glass— The  World's  Best. 
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Just  as  the  signature  upon  a  great 
painting  adds  authenticity  to  the 
w^orld's  verdict,  you  will  find  your 
natural  choice  in  cut  glass 
firmed  by  the  mark : 


con- 


ibbei 


The  name  on  each  piece  you  ow^n 
— or  select  for  Christmas  purposes — 
is  proof  positive  that  you  have  un- 
erringly chosen  The  World's  Best. 

One  Libbey  dealer  in  your  community 

THE  LIBBEY  GLASS  COMPANY, 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Educator  Toasterettes 

Salted,  thin,  crisp,  entire 
wheat,  creamery-buttered 
and  toasted.     Fine  I 


/mrr 


£0liCATOR 


EDUCATOR  CRACKERS 

Made  and  baked  the  way  you  like  them.    A  standard 
\       food  plus  a.  moreish  taste. 

\  TWENTY  KINDS   IN   ALL 

kept  fresh   and  crisp  in  air-tight  tins. 
Sold  by  leading  grocers,  or  direct 
when  no  grocer  can  supply, 
fa//  Cataiopu  Free 

JOHNSON 

EDUCATOR 

FOOD 

COMPANY 
226  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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WHATEVER  your  business  may 
be  there  is  need  for  quick  and 
reliable  communication  between 
its  different  departments.  Western  Elec- 
tric Inter-phones  fill  just  such  a  need. 
They  are  automatic  in  action — no  opera- 
tor is  required.  To  make  a  call  you  sim- 
ply press  the  proper  button  on  the  nearest 
telephone.  This  one  operation  rings  and 
connects  the  desired  party.  While  you  are 
talking  other  conversa- 
tions can  also  be  carried 
on  in   the  system. 

Just  figure  for  a 
moment  how  much  time 
such  a  telephone  system 

Request    our  nearest 
No.      8066,  giving   complete 


iVHrrBarmHiiowis 


would  save  you  and  your  employees.  The 

superintendent  of  the  factory  in  which  the 
above  illustrations  were  obtained  says  his 
eleven-station  system  saves  30$^  of  his 
time. 

Now  consider  the  low  cost.  Inter- 
phones can  be  installed  complete,  includ- 
ing labor  and  all  material,  at  a  cost  rang- 
ing from  $6  to  $30  per  station,  depending 
on  the  type  of  equipment  selected.  The 
fact  tiiat  they  are  made 
by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  celebrated 
"Bell"  telephones  is 
assurance  of  their  re- 
liability. 

house  to  mail  you  Booklet 
information    regarding 


•save  time  and  f  RElGHr 


•niBWM  6UR  KWRESI  HOUSE 


our  different  Inter-phone  systems. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  Furnishes  Equipment  for  Every  Electrical  Need. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York. 

Philadelphia, 

Boston 

Pittsburg. 

Atlanta. 

Antwerp 


Chicago, 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati, 

Minneapolis. 
Montreal 
London 


Berlin 


Manufadurers  of 

the  5,000,000 
"Bell"  Tetephor.es 

Toronto  Winnipeg 


Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha. 
Vancouver 


Johannesburg 


Sydney- 


San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles, 

Seattle, 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Tokyo 


H 


-Jn-^ 


,':m 
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Tools 
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15.00 
20.00 
30.00 
85.00 


\Vr  me  pioii<M-)-s  ill  tlir'  ajilr  i>f  liit,')i-;,'rn<lo  l<><il  outfits  for  liumo  use;  rvny  8«'t  l*cnrs  our  guiii'aiiiee  cf  <iuiilily 

Order  dirnrt  (wc  have  no  )iK<'i>tN)  <>''  seiirt  for  CiiIiiIokik'  *o.  iSSI7 

HAMMACHER.  SCHLEMMER  &  CO..  New  York  (Since  1848).  4th  Ave.  and  13th  St. 

lIAItltW.llli:.  TOOLS  AX1»  S|I|'i>l.ll-:.>4 


There  is  nothing  more  feisci^ating  to  the  average 
man  or  boy  than 

Tinkering  with  Tools 

and  for  the  man  who  is  really  handy  with 
tools  a  present  of  one  of  our  Combination 
Benches  andToolCabinets  will  give  him  more 
pleasure  than  anything  else  you  could  select. 
It  is  a  handsome  oak  cabinet  containing  95  of 
the  finest  tools  made,  and  when  open  isa  com- 
plete bench  with  vise  ready  forimmediate  use. 

For  one  less  expert,  or  for  the  boy, 
we  suggest  one  of  our  smaller  cabi- 
nets. All  tools  are  the  highest  grade 
standard  mechanics'  tools,  arranged 
in  convenient  sets  for  home  use. 
The  quality  is  the  same  in  all,  the 
higher  priced  cabinets  are  larger  and 
I ontain  more  tools. 

This  (nnistmas  or  this  Bii-tliday  pive  him 
rmo  of  our  Coiiihinntion  honches  and  Tool 
('al>infts.  or  a  suiallor  Tool  Cabinet  nn<l  a 
Manual  Trainin'.:  Brlu'h. 


White,  Eliza  Orne.  Brothers  in  Kur.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo,  pp.  117.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.     ?1  net. 

WhHney,  Harry.  Hunting  with  the  Eskimos. 
8vo,  pp.  4.53.    New  York:   The  Century  Co.    $3.50. 

The  joy  of  the  liunter  does  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  be  impaired  by  cold,  darkness,  and 
privation  of  congenial  or  at  least  familiar 
society.  The  hunter's  joy  lies  in  overcoming 
difficulties  and  obstacles.  He  kills  because 
that  implies  conquest,  and  generally  he  wins 
and  carries  off  a  trophy.  We  are  deeply 
imprest  with  these  radical  truths  in  read- 
ing Mr.  Harry  ^Miitney's  adventures  in  the 
Arctic  circle,  where  he  himted  the  musk-ox, 
the  seal,  the  narwhal,  and  the  walrus.  His 
food-supply  was  enriched  with  arctic  hare 
and  duck,  and  for  fourteen  months  he  made 
his  headquarters  at  Etah  and  proceeded  to 
make  friends  with  the  Eskimos  and  their 
families  and  set  about  a  series  of  hunting- 
trips,  the  perils  and  excitement  of  which 
furnish  material  for  a  narrative  of  novelty 
and  interest. 

His  account  of  the  musk  ox  and  the 
method  of  hunting  it  is  exciting  and  wdll  be 
quite  new  to  most  readers.  The  Ovibos 
moschaius  is  confined  in  habitat  to  Arctic 
.\merica,  and  conil)inos  in  its  characteristics 
something  both  of  the  sheep  and  the  ox.  At 
any  rate,  it  has  some  of  the  timidity  of  the 
former,  and  when  once  \^■ithin  rifle  range,  is 
easily  brought  to  bay  by  dogs  and  dispatched. 
Mr.  Whitney's  account  of  his  doings  in 
Ellesmere,  the  region  where  the  Ovibos 
aboimd,  is  graphic.  His  pages  are  enriched 
with  photographs  taken  by  himself,  and  the 
work  is  written  in  a  straightforward  and 
lucid  manner. 

Williams,  Henry  Smith.  The  Science  of  Hap- 
piness.   8vo,  pp.  350.     Harper  &  Bros.     $2  net. 

The  author  treats  the  problem  of  happi- 
ness from  four  different  aspects :  the  physical, 
mental,  social,  and  moral.  These  aspects  he 
characterizes  as  highways  toward  the  goal 
at  which  the  rational  being  aims;  which  is 
"the  goal  of  greatest  average  freedom  from 
pain  of  mind  and  body;  of  greatest  average 
preponderance  of  the  sen.se  of  well-being;  and 
therefore  of  greatest  capacity  for  usefulness 
in  adding  to  the  welfare  of  humanit}'.  The 
man  has  attained  most  happiness  who  has 
traveled  as  far  as  his  hereditary  limitations 
will  permit  on  each  of  these  paths." 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
Epicurus  as  one  extremely  fond  of-  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate  will  be  surprized  to 
find,  according  to  this  author,  that  not  only 
Epicurus,  but  his  immediate  followers  lived 
habitually  on  the  most  abstemious  diet, 
the  staples  of  which  wore  water  and  barley 
bread. 

Moderation  in  eating  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple; abstinence  from  stimulants;  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  sj-stem;  the  healthy 
brain  as  existing  only  in  the  healthy  body; 
and  much  other  soiuid  advice  is  given,  altho 
there  is  much  that  is  commonplace. 

Wright,  Harold  Bell.  The  Uncrowned  King. 
Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  118.  Chicago:  Book  Sup- 
ply Co.     7.5  cents  net. 


Such  is  Fame. — Freshley — "In  the  class 
this  morning  the  professor  of  English  liter- 
ature said  something  about  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  I  know  wdio  Beainnont  is,  of 
course;  he's  the  new  outfielder  for  the  Cubs. 
But  who  the  Sam  Hill  is  Fletcher?" 

The  Other  Chap — "^^'hy,  you  bonehead, 
he's  the  guy  that  says  you  must  chew  your 
victuals  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  times 
l)efor(<  you  swallow  'em." — Chicago  Tribune. 
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POEMS 
BY  WILLIAM  VAUGHN   MOODY 

CLASSICAL  themes  were  not  alone 
sufficient  to  wake  the  lyrical  power  in 
the  late  William  Vaughn  Moody.  The  two 
following  arc  among  liis  more  important 
utterances  upon  occasions  of  the  present. 
The  first  is  in  part  his  "Ode  in  Time  of 
Hesitation,"  and  was  written  after  "seeing 
at  Boston  the  statue  of  Robert  Gould  8haw — 
killed  while  storming  Fort  Wagner,  July  18, 
1863,  at  the  head  of  the  first  enlisted  Negro 
regiment,   the   Fifty-fourth  >  Massachusetts." 


Before  the  living  bronze  Saint-Oaudeiis  made 

Most  fit  to  thrill  the  passer's  heart  with  awe, 

And  set  here  in  the  city's  talk  and  trade 

To  the  good  memory  of  Robert  Shaw, 

This  bright  March  morn  I  stand 

And  hear  the  distant  spring  come  up  the  land; 

Knowing  that  what  I  hear  is  not  unheard 

Of  this  boy  soldier  and  his  negro  band. 

For  all  their  gaze  is  fixt  so  stern  ahead. 

For  all  the  fatal  rhythm  of  their  tread. 

The  land  they  died  to  save  from  death  and  sliaine 

Trembles  and    waits,   hearing   the   spring's   great 

name, 
And  by  her  pangs  these  resolute  ghosts  are  stirred. 

II.  D 

Through  street  and  mall  the  tides  of  people  go 

Heedless  ;  the  trees  upon  the  Common  show 

No  hint  of  green;  but  to  my  listening  heart 

The  still  earth  doth  impart 

Assurance  of  her  jubilant  emprise, 

And  it  is  clear  to  my  long-searching  eyes 

That  love  at  last  has  might  upon  the  skies. 

The  ice  is  Tunnelled  on  the  little  pond  ; 

A  telltale  patter  drips  from  off  the  trees  ; 

The  air  is  touched  with  southland  spiceries. 

As  if  but  yesterday  it  tossed  the  frond 

Of  pendent  mosses  where  the  live  oaks  grow 

Beyond  Virginia  and  the  Carolines, 

Or  had  its  will  among  the  fruits  and  vines 

Of  aromatic  isles  asleep  beyond 

Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


lY. 

Alas  !  what  sounds  are  these  that  come 

Sullenly  over  the  Pacific  seas, — 

Sounds  of  ignoble  battle,  striking  dumb 

The  season's  half-awakened  ecstasies? 

Must  I  be  humble,  then. 

Now  when  my  heart  hath  need  of  pride? 

Wild  love  falls  on  me  from  these  sculptured  men; 

By  loving  much  the  land  for  whicli  they  died 

I  would  be  justified. 

My  spirit  was  away  on  pinions  wide 

To  soothe  in  praise  of  her  its  passionate  mood 

And  ease  it  of  its  ache  of  gratitude. 

Too  sorely  heavy  is  the  debt  they  lay 

On  me  and  the  companions  of  my  day. 

I  would  remember  now 

My  country's  goodliness,  make  sweet  her  name. 

Alas  !  what  shade  art  thou 

Of  sorrow  or  of  blame 

Liftest  the  lyric  leafage  from  her  brow, 

And  pointest  a  .slow  finger  at  her  shame? 


VI. 

Crouched  in  the  sea-fog  on  the  moaning  sand 

All  night  he  lay,  speaking  some  simple  word 

From  hour  to  hour  to  the  slow  minds  tliat  heard, 

Holding  each  poor  life  gently  in  his  hand 

And  breathing  on  the  base  rejected  clay 

Till  each  dark  face  shone  mystical  and  grand 

Against  the  breaking  day  ; 

And  lo,  the  shard  the  potter  cast  away 

Was  grown  a  fiery  chalice,  crystal  fine, 

Fulfilled  of  the  divine 

Great  wine  of  battle  wrath  by  God's  ring-finger 

stirred. 
Then  upward,  where  the  shadowy  bastion  loomed 


'I'll'!!  imiP\  IV'f  !?•'"■" 

'A 


''It's  a 
Waltham!'* 


How  the  gift  is  enhanced  by  this  discovery. 
WALTHAM  was  the  watch  name  he  knew  best 
in  his  boyhood  —  the  watch  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him  wore, — a  watch  ''hoary 
with  reputation."     This  inbred  confidence  in 

WALTHAM 

is  strengthened  in  every  generation  by  the 
constant  application  of  modem  watch-making 
methods  to  old-fashioned  standards  of  integrity. 

Waltham  is  the  oldest  and  youngest  watch  on  the  market.  The 
highest  inventive  genius  is  always  at  its  command,  designing 
new  models  and  keeping  WALTHAMS  constantly  in  the  lead. 

" Ifs  time  you  owned  a  Waltham.''' 

For  a  high-grade  up-to-date  watch — made  as  thin  as  it  is  safe  to  make  a  reliable 
timepiece ;  ask  any  JEWELER  to  show  you  a  Waltham  Colonial.  Prices  $50  to  $175. 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 


WALTHAM,  MASS. 


REMEMBER  THE  NAME 


Sbur-on 

SPECTACLES 


As    Comfortable    as    they 
are    Inconspicuous 

Different    from   all  otKers  in    me. 
chanical  construction.. 

Properly  adiusled,  they  will  not  mark  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  slip  down  or  hurt  behind  the  ears 

Send  /or  information  that  luill  instruct 
and  protect  you. 

KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO..  Ave.K.,  Rc>clie.ter.  N.Y 


LEMAIRE 

OPERA  GLASSES 


LEMAIRE 

Field  Glasses 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Used    in  the    Army    and    Navy 
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The  Influence  of  the  ANGELUS  on  the  Growing  Child 

When  you  were  a  girl  or  a  boy,  not  one  child  among  thousands  had  the  musical  opportunity 
wliich  today  the  children  of  any  household  may  enjoy — the  means  of  having  every-day  acquaint- 
"^       ance  with  the  world's  best  compositions  perfectly  and  personally  played  as  provided  by 

TBE  NJSW  SS-NOTX! 

ANGELUS  ^^^n'^- 

—the  only  player-piano  which  anyone  can  play  artistically  "With  personal  expression. 
To  bring-  up  your  children  with  the  Angelcs  will  mean  that  their  musical  senses  and 
tastes  will  be  developed  naturally  and  correctly  to  their  fullest  and  best  possibilities, 
itfost  wonderful  of  the  exclusive  Angeltts    eatures  is  the 

PHRASING  LEVER 

—the  most  valnable  and  important  device  on  any  piano-player  or  player-piano — 
a  small  tablet  responsive  to  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  fingers,  which  brings 
under  complete  and  instant  control  the  most  delicate  variations  of  tempo,  so 
essential  to  really  artistic  musical  expression.  Pausing,  accelerating,  retarding 
— your  whole  musical  sense  and  feeling  aic  reflected  through  the  Phrasing  Lever. 

Of  scarcely  secondary  artistic  importance  are  the  Melo- 
dant,  the  Melody  Buttons  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics, 
the  Sustaining  Pedal  Device,  and  the  Artistyle  Music 
Rolls  with  which  the  ANGELUS  only  is  equipped. 

When  you  have"  had  our  local  representative  demonstrate 
these  wonderful  devices  to  you — your  choice  will  surely  be 
the  ANGELrs. 

The  WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY 
MERIDEN,  BusineuEslablhhcJ  1877  CONN. 
Regent  Hocse,  Regent  Street,  London 


Bennett  Ty^V^Ur  H  8 


Guaranteed 
for  one 
year 


Line  Space  Lever 

Keyboard  Lock 

in  tbe  U.  S. 

Folding  Paper  Table 

Movable  Scale 

Inquire  price 

Ribbon  Reverse 

in  foreign 

Type  Gnidc 

conntries. 

■BeU 

Keyboard — 84  Cbaracters 

A  product  of  the 
Elliott-Fisher  Factory 


^Pointer 
L.  Capital  Shift 

-  Figare  Shift 
I— Visible  Writing 


—Paper  Feed  Gnide 
aa  Marginal  Stop 


Thousands   of  letters  from  professional  and 
business  men  testify  that  the  "Bennett"  completely 
satisfies  their    requirements — saves  their    time,    also 
doubles  their  efficiency  and  output  of  their  work. 
The    "Bennett"    combines   all   the  advantages    and 
efficiency    of  the  higher  priced   typewriters,    without 
their    complicated     mechanism.       It   has   the    standard 
keyboard  and   is   the  only  low  priced  and  portable  type- 
writer thatwrites  through  a  ribbon.    (Size  2x5x11  inches — 
Weight  in  case  4>^  pounds.) 
Sent  express  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States   on 


receipt  of  price.  If  the  "  Bennett "  does  not  wholly  meet  your 
requirements,  and  is  returned  within  ten  days  of  its  receipt 
by  you,    your  money,  less  express  charges,  will  be  refunded. 

Send  name  and  address  for  free  illustrated  catalog.     Agents  wanted  for  a  few  unfilled  territories. 

R.  L.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  366  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


Huge  on  the  mountain  in  the  wet  sea  light. 
Whence  now,  and  now,  infernal  flowerage  bloomed. 
Bloomed,   burst,   and  scattered   down   its   deadly 

seed, — 
They  swept,  and  died  like  freemen  on  the  height, 
Like  freemen,  and  like  men  of  noble  breed; 
And  when  the  battle  fell  away  at  night 
By  hasty  and  contemptuous  hands  were  thrust 
Obscurely  in  a  common  grave  with  him 
The  fair-haired  keeper  of  their  love  and  trust. 
Now  limb  doth  mingle  with  dissolved  limb 
In  nature's  busy  old  democracy 
To  flush  the  mountain  laurel  when  she  blows 
Sweet  by  the  southern  sea. 

And  heart  with  crumbled  heart  climbs  in  the  rose — 
The  untaught  hearts  with  the  high  heart  that  knew 
This  mountain  fortress  for  no  earthly  hold 
Of  temporal  quarrel,  but  the  bastion  old 
Of  spiritual  wrong. 

Built  by  an  unjust  nation  sheer  and  strong. 
Expugnable  but  by  a  nation's  rue 
And  bowing  down  before  that  equal  shrine 
By  all  men  held  divine. 
Whereof  his  band  and  he  were  the  most  holy  sign, 

VII. 

0  bitter,  bitter  shade  1 
Wilt  thou  not  put  the  ccorn 

And  instant  tragic  question  from  thine  eyes? 
Do  thy  dark  brows  yet  crave 
That  swift  and  angry  stave — 
Unmeet  for  this  desirous  morn — 
That  I  have  striven,  striven,  to  evade? 
Gazing  on  him,  must  I  not  deem  they  err 
Whose  careless  lips  in  street  and  shop  aver 
As  common  tidings,  deeds  to  make  his  cheek 
Flush  from  the  bronze,  and   his  dead  throat  to 

speak? 
Surely  some  elder  singer  would  arise, 
Whose  harp  hath  leave  to  threaten  and  to  mourn 
Above  this  people  when  they  go  astray. 
Is  Whitman,  the  strong  spirit,  overworn? 
Has  Whittier  put  his  yearning  wrath  away? 

1  will  not  and  I  dare  not  yet  believe  I 

****** 

IX. 

Ah   no! 

We  have  not  fallen  so. 

We  are  our  fathers'  sons;    let  those  who  lead  us 

know  ! 
'Twas  only  yesterday  sick  Cuba's  cry 
Came  up  the  tropic  wind,  "Now  help  us,  for  we 

die!" 
Then  Alabama  heard. 
And  rising,  pale,  to  Maine  and  Idaho 
Shouted  a  burning  word  ; 

Proud  state  with  proud  impassioned  state  conferred. 
And  at  the  lifting  of  a  hand  sprang  forth. 
East,  west,  and  south,  and  north, 
Beautiful  armies.     Oh,  by  the  sweet  blood  and 

young 
Shed  on  the  awful  hill  slope  at  San  Juan, 
By  the  unforgotten  names  of  eager  boys 
Who  might  have  tasted  girls'  love  and  been  stung 
With  the  old  mystic  joys 

And  starry  griefs,  now  the  spriiig  nights  come  on, 
But  that  the  heart  of  youth  is  generous — 
We  charge  you,  ye  who  lead  us. 
Breathe  on  their  chivalry  no  hint  of  stain  I 
Turn  not  their  new-world  victories  to  gain  I 
One  least  leaf  plucked  for  chaffer  from  the  bays 
Of  their  dear  praise, 

One  jot  of  their  pure  conquest  put  to  hire. 
The  implacable  republic  will  require  ; 
With  clamor,  in  the  glare  and  gaze  of  noon. 
Or  subtly,  coming  as  a  thief  at  niglit. 
But  surely,  very  surely,  slow  or  soon 
That  insult  deep  we  deeply  will  requite. 
Tempt  not  our  weakness,  our  cupidity  I 
For  save  we  let  the  island  men  go  free. 
Those  baffled  and  dislaurelled  ghosts 
Will  curse  us  from  the  lamentable  coasts 
Where  walk  the  frustrate  dead. 
The  cup  of  trembling  shall  be  drained  quite. 
Eaten  the  sour  bread  of  astonishment. 
With  ashes  of  the  hearth  shall  be  made  white 
Our  hair,  and  wailing  shall  be  in  the  tent : 
Then  on  your  guiltier  head 
Shall  our  intolerable  self-disdain 
Wreak  suddenly  its  anger  and  its  pain  } 
For  manifest  in  that  disastrous  light 
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We  shall  discern  the  right 
And  do  it,  tardily — O  ye  who  lead, 
'J'ake  heed  I 

Blindness  we  may  forgive,  but  baseness  we  will 
smite. 

Another  of  Mr.  Moody's  poems  was  the 
following: 

On  a  Soldier  Fallen  In  the  Philippines 

Streets  of  the  roaring  town. 

Hush  for  him,  hush,  be  still  I 

He  comes  who  was  stricken  down 

Doing  the  word  of  our  will. 

Hush  I  Let  him  have  his  state. 

Give  him  his  soldier's  crown. 

The  grists  of  trade  can  wait 

Their  grinding  at  the  mill, 

But  he  can  not  wait  for  his  honor,  now  tlie  trumpet 

has  been  blown. 
Wreathe  pride  now  for  his  granite  brow,  lay  love  on 

his  breast  of  stone. 

Toll  !     Let  the  great  bells  toll 

Till  the  clashing  air  is  dim. 

Did  we  wrong  this  parted  soul? 

We  will  make  it  up  to  him. 

Toll  !     Let  him  never  guess 

What  work  we  set  him  to. 

Laurel,  laurel,  yes  ; 

He  did  what  we  bade  him  do. 

Praise,  and  never  a  whispered  hint  but  the  fight  he 

fought  was  good  ; 
Never  a  word  that  the  blood  on  his  sword  was  his 

country's  own  heart's  blood. 

A  flag  for  the  soldier's  bier 

Who  dies  that  his  land  may  live  • 

Oh,  banners,  banners  here. 

That  he  doubt  not  nor  misgive  I 

That  he  heed  not  from  the  tomb 

The  evil  days  draw  near 

When  the  nation,  robed  in  gloom. 

With  its  faithless  past  shall  strive. 

Let  him  never  dream  that  his  bullet's  scream  went 

wide  of  its  island  mark. 
Home  to  the  heart  of  his  sinning  land  where  she 

stumbled  and  sinned  in  the  dark. 

The  following  are  two  lyrical  stanzas  from 
his  poetic  drama,  "The  Fire  Bringer."  The 
two  spirits  below  indicated  rise  before  Pro- 
metheus and  speak: 

The  Stone  Men 

When  earth  did  heave  as  the  sea,  at  the  lifting  up 

of  the  hills. 
One  said,  "Ye  shall  wake  and  be  ;    fear  not,  ye 

shall  have  your  wills." 
We  waited  patient  and  dumb  ;  and  ere  we  thought 

to  have  heard. 
One  said  to  us  "Stay!"    and  "Gomel" — a    dim 

and  a  mumbled  word. 
Mortise  us  into  the  wall  again,  or  lift  us  up  that  we 

look  therefrom  I 

The  Earth  Women 

The  night,  the  rain,  and  the  dew  from  of  old  had 

lain  with  us, 
The  suns  and  winds  were  our  lovers  too,  and  our 

husbands  bounteous  ; 
But  lo,  we  were  sick  at  heart  when  we  leaned  from 

the  towers  of  the  pine, 
We   yearned   and   thirsted   apart   in   the   crimson 

globes  of  the  vine. 
O  tell  us  of  them  that  hew  the  tree,  bring  us  to 

them  that  drink  the  wine  ! 


Foresight — "  I  think,"  said  the  heir  appar- 
ent, "  that  I  will  add  music  and  dancing  to 
my  accomplishments." 

"  Aren't  they  rather  light  ?  " 

"  They  may  seem  so  to  you,  but  they  will 
be  verj'-  handy  if  a  revolution  occurs  and 
I  have  to  go  into  vaudeville." — Washington 
Star. 


TheJoy  of  the'Night  Letter" 

The  Western  Union  ** Night  Letter" 
service  brings  joy  and  comfort  to  the 
home  circle  when  distance  divides  the 
family. 

A  fifty-word  message  can  be  sent  from 
any  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  West- 
ern Union  offices  throughout  the 
country,  for  delivery  next  morning,  at 

the  price  of  a  ten-word  day  message. 
m 
Owing  to  its  moderate  cost,  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  used,  the  elimi- 
nation of  abbreviation  and  the  prompt- 
ness in  delivery,  the  Western  Union 
"Night  Letter'*  has  become  firmly  es- 
tablished in  American  life  as  a 
medium  for  social  and  business 
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Our  Show  Room 

Without  any  obligation  to  purchase,  you  can  see 
just  how  our  artistic  furniture  looks  in  your  own 
rooms  -  the  best  place  to  decide  rightly.— We  deliver 
any  of  our  choice  productions  On  Approval  (east  of 
the  ^Iississip]Ji  and  north  of  Tennessee),  Carriage 
Prepaid.  If  you  don't  like  them  we  ship  them  back 
at  our  expense  and  refund  your  money. 

You  Take  No  Risk  Whatever 

and  you  get  better  value  for  less  money  in  the  famous 

BISHOP  IfiV^SI! 
FURNITURE 

Combining  tlie  finest  materials,  most  perfect  work- 
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adornment  of  highest  refinement  and  good  taste. 
Bishop  rallies  guarantee  the  best  woods,  most 
beautiful Jinishes,  latest  desio^>is,  substantial  con- 
struction, honest  ■u.'orkmaiisJtip  and  loivest  cost. 

We  Challenge  Comparison  with  These  Prices ! 

From  tlions:inds  of  America's  most  beautiful    homes 
come  orders  iind  re-orders  for  Bishop  Furniture. 
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Colonial  J.iliraiy 
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terrd  Oak. 


Oar  Special   Price 

$22.75. 
In  Genaine  Mahog- 
any onl/  $24.25. 
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40  other  styles  in 
our  catalogue 


Beautiful  "Empire"  Dresser, 
the  delight  of  every  particu- 
lar woman — Your  choice  of 
three  fine  woods— Genuine 
Mahogany. Golden  Quartered 
Oak  or  pretty  Bird's  Eye  Ma- 
ple. 3  ft.  6  in. wide.  Handsome 
French  Mirror  40x18  in. 


Regular  value  $45 

Our  Special   Price 

$24.50 


Catalogue  allows 
.^)0  other  desig:ns 

A  large,  luxurious  high- 
grade  Genuine  Leatliir 
Turkish  Rocker.  Finest 
material  throughout.  A 
lifetime  of  comfort  and 
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WI  f>..%0.  ■".Vortli  $:«.oo. 
Has  drop  leaves  and 
draws  with  removalilo 
trays.     Top  85  x  18  in. 


This  Genuine  Mahogany 
M  usic  Oahinet  90.7A. 
iJiill  orPoliKhed  finihh  on 
all  sidcH.  U.-p  21x17  in.  Re- 
tail value  J;|H.()(]. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

WHY  MANUEL   FLED 

1\ /TOXARCHS  who  flee  at  the  approach  of 
■^  '  -*■  revolution  are  able  to  cite  an  imposing 
line  of  precedents  to  show  that  such  is  kingly 
etiquette.  It  is  true  that  Charles  I.  and 
Louis  XVI.  did  not  succeed  in  getting  away, 
])ut  they  did  the  best  they  could,  and  the 
result  of  their  tardiness  would  not  likely 
encourage  threatened  rulers  to  tarry  too  long. 
The  accounts  of  Manuel's  exit  from  Portugal 
have  been  "distorted  by  passion  and  ignor- 
ance," says  the  Gaulois,  which  proceeds 
accordingly  to  give  the  true  story.  He  was 
actuated,  it  seems,  by  a  most  worthy  and 
humane  motive.  He  "acted  solely  M'ith 
the  object  of  saving  his  country  from  the 
ravages  of  civil  war."  To  those  who  advised 
liim  to  stay  and  resist  the  revolutionists  he 
replied: 

I  am  always  readj'^  to  sacrifice  my  o-wti 
life,  but  my  own  life  alone.  I  have  no  right 
to  oppose  by  force  the  will  of  the  nation, 
and  above  all  I  have  no  right  to  plunge  the 
country  into  civil  war,  since  the  Army  is 
divided  into  two  parties.  I  love  nay  country 
too  much  to  bring  it  into  ruin  and  to  bathe 
it  in  blood. 

I  prefer  to  lose  my  throne,  for  I  know  that 
history  will  do  me  justice  and  will  say  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  was  unwilling  to  defend  his 
crown  at  the  price  of  the  people's  blood,  and 
that  he  preferred  to  leave  his  country  and 
permit  the  will  of  the  people,  real  or  supposed, 
to  be  manifested.  If  resistance  would  run 
no  risk  of  involving  others  beside  myself,  I 
would  resist,  but  the  moment  that  resistance 
would  cause  devastation  in  Portugal,  I  re- 
fuse to  attempt  it. 

The  King  then  asked  his  companions  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  welfare  of  his 
beloved  country. 

Marcel  Huton,  the  Lisbon  correspondent 
of  the  Echo  de  Paris,  tells  us  that  when  the 
King  learned  the  treason  of  almost  all  the 
regiments,  he  wept  bitterly.  Then  recover- 
ing himself,  he  cried,  "I  am  very  glad  that 
there  has  been  no  bloodshed."  Mr.  Huton 
gives  this  account  of  the  flight: 

At  one  o'clock  the  King  got  into  his 
auto,  surrounded  by  the  military  escort 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Continho.  Man- 
uel wore  a  suit  of  deep  blue  cheviot  and  a  hat 
of  green  felt,  such  as  he  is  in  the  hal)it  of 
wearing  Avhile  out  hunting. 

Queen  Amelie  and  Queen  Maria  Pia  fol- 
lowed in  a  second  auto.  Two  small  trunks 
accompanied  the  travelers.  At  four  o'clock 
two  fishing-boats  were  reached  at  the  quay. 
The  embarkation  was  difficult,  for  the  sea. 
was  stormy.  King  Manuel  took  his  place  in 
one  of  the  boats  with  Lieut.-Col.  Antonio 
Waddington.  On  the  quay,  sadly  watching 
the  eml)arkation,  were  several  noblemen 
and  the  lieutenant  of  a  regiment  of  which  the 
King  is  colonel. 

The  King  said  with  tears  to  the  persons 
who  had  come  to  bid  him  farewell: 

"Adieu,  forever!  " 

Queen  Amelie  was  carried  down  into  the 
boat.  The  two  Queens  wore  dre.st  in  l>lack. 
The  venerable  Queen  Maria  Pia,  who  is  very 
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fond  of  the  rye  bread  of  the  peasants,  carried 
a  loaf  of  it  under  her  arm  wrapt  in  a  liapkin. 

Tlie  mother  of  Manuel  in  silence  fastened 
her  eyes  on  the  sea,  and  said  not  a  word  to 
him.  When  she  was  jjioinp;  to  sit  down  she 
merely  made  a  trivial  remark  to  the  boatman; 
then,  after  a  moment  of  silence,  she  cried  out 
almost  fiercely  in  French: 

"It  is  disgraceful!  '  but  when  the  boat 
pulled  out  the  Queen  cried  with  feeling: 

"Farewell!  and  may  we  soon  return." 

"We  live  in  hopes  of  that,"  answered  sev- 
eral of  those  who  were  present. 

"There  are  various  opinions,"  says  the 
Matin  (Paris),  "with  regard  to  the  wisdom 
of  Manuel's  leaving  Portugal."  This  French 
newspaper  asked  several  eminent  people 
their  opinion  on  the  matter.  The  famous 
writer,  the  Countess  De  Martel  De  Mirabeau, 
descendant  of  the  great  Mirabeau,  when 
asked  what  she  thought  of  Manuel's  attitude, 
replied  bitterly: 

The  attitude  of  the  King  of  Portugal? 
It  is  pitiful!  It  is  disheartening  and  banal. 
He  belongs  more  to  the  family  of  Orleans 
than  to  that  of  Braganza;  he  is  following  the 
tradition  of  his  race.  He  is  worthy  of  his 
grandfather.  King  Louis  Philippe.  Bread 
and  butter  and  safety ! 

Louis  Bl^riot,  the  aeroplane  hero,  said: 

This  is  what  I*  think  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal. He  thought  himself  pledged  to  abdi- 
cate when  confronted  by  the  barrier  which 
the  Republicans  were  building  against  him 
from  day  to  day.  He  thought  he  must  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  the  people.  Being  ignor- 
ant he  did  not  understand. 

But  on  the  day  of  the  revolution  he  should 
have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  troops 
that  remained  loyal  and  fought  it  out.  He 
should  have  tried  to  defend  his  honor,  his 
name.  If  he  had  been  of  the  temper  of 
Latham,  of  Le  Blanc,  of  Aubrun,  of  Paulhan, 
of  Chavez,  indeed  of  any  of  my  comrades, 
he  would  not  have  failed  in  his  duty  as  a 
man. 

He  ought  to  have  been  re&dy  to  die  at 
his  post,  if  necessary. 


HOW  PRESIDENT-ELECT  CLEVELAND 
WAS   PROTECTED 

'  I  "HE  recent  attempt  on  Mayor  Gaynor's 
■*•  life  recalls  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Grover  Cleveland  during  1884,  soon  after  he 
had  become  President-elect,  and  was  deeply 
engrossed  in  preparing  his  inaugural  speech 
and  making  up  his  cabinet.  These  duties 
and  the  continuous  swarm  of  interviewers 
occupied  so  much  of  his  time  that  he  found 
chance  for  outdoor  exercise  only  at*  night. 
"The  Old  Political  Reporter,"  whose  rem- 
iniscences appear  in  the  Brookljm  Eagle, 
tells  of  passing  the  house  occupied  by  the 
President-elect  at  a  very  late  hour  and  see- 
ing some  one  emerge  and  stop  for  a  moment 
on  the  top  step.     Then — 

In  the  bulky  figure  in  the  half-shadow  I 
recognized  the  form  of  the  most  conspicuous 
man  of  the  time.  Quickening  my  pace  I 
reached  the  foot  of  the  steps  as  Mr.  Cleve- 
land gained  the  sidewalk.  After  greeting  him 
I  asked  if  it  were  not  a  late  hour  for  him  to 
be  out. 

"Yes,"  he  replied;    "it  is  late.     It's  after 
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®  Pl$er  Piano 

That  Owns  the  Exclusive  Right  of 
Playing  Downward  on  the  Keys 


Do  you  know  that  we  were  the  first 
manufacturers  to  make  a  player  piano 
that  covered  the  whole  range  of  the 
keyboard  ? 

Do  you  know  that  for  five  years  we 
were  the  only  manufacturers  making  a 
player  that  played  eighty-eight  notes.? 

We  do  not  expect  you  to  buy  an 
Apollo  on  the  strength  of  these  state- 
ments alone  but  we  do  expect  that 
before  you  invest  from  five  hundred 
to  a  thousand  dollars  in  a  player  piano 
you  will  protect  your  investment  by 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  different 
instruments  offered  for  sale. 

Ask  your  friend  who  sells  player 
pianos  if  there  is  any  way  correctly  to 
play  a  piano  except  downward  on  the 
keys.  He  knows  as  well  as  you  do 
that  no  man,  woman  or  child,  musi- 
cian or  amateur  plays  a  piano  in  any 
other  way  than  a  do^wnnvard  touch  on 


the   piano   key,  because   that   is   the 
way  a  piano  was  made  to  be  played. 

When  the  manufacturers  of  ordi- 
nary player  pianos  made  65-note 
players  they  made  them  after  the  image 
of  a  child  who  could  not  reach  the 
full  length  of  the  keyboard.  When 
Mel'ville  Clark  made  a  player  piano 
he  made  a  complete,  full-grown  musi- 
cian, after  the  image  and  with  the 
training  and  inspiration  of  a  master. 
The  makers  of  all  player  pianos,  ex- 
cept the  Apollo,  cut  out  the  down- 
ward stroke  on  the  keys;  they  cut 
out  twenty-three  of  the  most  expres- 
sive notes;  they  cut  out  centuries  of 
progress  in  piano  building. 

Melville  Clark's  Apollo  restores  to 
humanity  its  heritage  of  perfect  har- 
mony and  puts  into  the  grasp  of  every 
person  in  the  world,  a  musical  educa-  . 
tion  heretofore  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  except  a  talented  few. 


Send  your  name  and  address.       We  will  give  a  fuller  description  of  this  marvel  of  music 
and  tell  you  a  sure  method  by  which  you  can  settle  the  player  piano  question  for  yourself. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  CO.,  409  Steinway  Hall,  Chicago 
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Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  50.000  Users 

A/TADE  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory,  and  the  en- 
■'-  ^  tire  production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is 
the  reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Our 
Sectional  Bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  undi\'ided  attention 
to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Book  sections  have  non-binding, 
disappearing  glass  doors,  and  are  highly  finished  in  SOLID 
GOLDEN  OAK.  Other  styles  and  finishes  at  correspondingly 
low  prices.  Write  for  New  Catalogue  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LTJNDSTROM  MFO.  CO.,  Little  rails,  N.  T. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 

New  York  Office:  372  Broadway 
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BBffALO  iJIMSFRHliS  WlM 

Is  Offered  Upon  Its  Record  of  Results  Accomplished 

Nothing  save  an  Actual  Test  can  be  More  Satisfactory 

to  the  Patient  than  the  Testimony  of  Eminent  Medical 

Men  who  have  Repeatedly  Tested  Its  Merits  In 

Bright's    Disease,  Albuminuria,    Renal   Calculi, 

Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Uric  Acid  Troubles. 

Cyrus  Cdson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.f  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City  ana 
State,  President  Board  of  Pharmacy,  New  York  City;  Examining  Physiciar, 
Corporation  Council,  New  Ybrfc PtygnKt  A  *!  t»Piit  u  lIfA»WTiTfc  witl 
City,  etc.,  says:  "I  have  prescribed UUI'i'AMf  1^6  ilflA  Imi  LKgreal 
benefit  in  Bright's  Disease." 

Dr.  William  H.  Drummondy  Professor  of  MedicalJurisprudence,  Bishop's 
University,  Montreal,  Canada:  ' 'In  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  (Bright's 
Disease  of  the  Kidneys)  of  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  origin,  as  well  as  in  the 
graver  Albuminuria  of  RTrnmi  A  I IVUI K  llfA'PCD  to  act  as  a  veri. 
Pregnancy,  I  have  found  UUrrAifU  LlltllivlV/ilfcK  table  antidote 
and  I  know  ot  no  other  natural  agent  possessing  this  important  quality." 

T.  Grlswold  Comstock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  "I 
have  often  RirriEUf  a  t  wuix  1AIai«C>D  i"  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  con- 
prescribed  UlMTrnhO  Lllnlit  fml  CK  ditlons,  and  in  Renal  Calculi, 
accompanied  with  Renal  Colic,  and  always  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. In  Renal  Calculi^  where  there  is  an  excess  of  Uric  Acid,  it  is 
especially  efficacious." 

Dr.  Jos.  Holt,  of  New  Orleans,  Ex-President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Louisiana,  says:  PTfinjviA  I  itUIA  WATr9  ^'^  affections  of  the  kid- 
"I  have  prescribed  lUirrilLU  1*1 1  fll/t  l¥/I.HlRneys  and  urinary  passages 
particularly  in  Gouty  subjects,  in  Albnminuria,  and  in  irritable  condi- 
tions of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra.  The  results  satisfy  me  of  its  extraor- 
dinary value  in  a  large  class  of  cases  usually  most  difficult  to  treat." 

Medical  testimony  upon  request.    For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

Guaranteed  under  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30th,  I90G. 

BDIfiUjDilimASPRiNfiSlimCS  flS^vSli 


Perfect  Elimination 

That's  the  secret  of  perfect  health. 
For  if  the  waste  which  the  body  mech- 
anism is  constantly  creating  is  retained 
in  the  system,  illness  follows  In  its  train. 

And,  too,  there  are  always  undi- 
gested and  unappropriated  parts  of  each 
day's  food  and  drink  which  must  be 
eliminated  if  disorder  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  perfect  eliminant  is 

AbilenA 

America's  Natural  Cathartic  Water 

Not  a  medicine — ^just  a  natural  laxative  water 
drawn  from  the  famous  ABILENA  Wells.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  ABILENA  is  sodium  sulphate — the 
ideal  laxative  and  eliminating  principle.  Sodium  sul- 
phate, besides  cleansing  the  system  thoroughly, 
stimulates  liver  and  cell  activity  to  normal  point. 
Magnesium  sulphate,  the  base  of  most  cathartic 
waters,  has  just  the  opposite  effect. 

Pleasant,  safe,  sure — ask  your  doctor.  The  dose 
is  small  and  it's  not  bad  to  take.  It's  as  harmless  as 
pure  drinking  water.     At  all  druggists. 


America: 

MTU  RAL  CATHARTIC 

WATER 


The  AbilenA  Company,  Abilene,  Kansas 

"The  Natural    Method,"  interesting  booklet 

on     Perfect     Elimination,    mailed    free    on 

request  to  Frank  M.  Gier,    M.  D.,    President 

DrUgrpristS  '.    Asyouknow,  ABlLEN'Ahashad 
°°  '    a  very  large  sale  entirely  on  its 

merits,  without  advertising.  We  are  now  reaching 
20,000,000  people  with  strong  reason-why  copy. 
This  means  a  greatly  increased  demand.  Be  pre- 
pared.   Order  through  your  jobber.  (2) 


Don't 

Forget 

Your 

ABILENA* 


midnight.  I  want  some  fresh  air.  I  don't 
get  a  chance  to  get  out  in  the  daytime. 
From  the  moment  I  get  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed  again, 
I  am  detained  in  the  house  by  one  thing  or 
another.  So  when  everybody  has  gone  and 
Dan  goes  home  I  slip  out  and  trot  around 
the  park  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour." 

The  Old  Political  Reporter  was  horrified. 
All  the  dangerous  possibilities  that  were  in- 
volved in  this  habit  of  midnight  wandering 
crowded  upon  his  mind. 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  but  recently 
passed  through  the  bitterest  campaign  known 
to  the  history  of  American  politics,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  vilest  passions  had  been 
aroused;  who  had  been  a  conspicuous  mark 
for  slander  and  scandal,  and  who,  in  his  very 
strength,  had  incurred  enmities  that  were 
deeph'  seated  and  outspoken.  He  had  but 
just  emerged  from  a  post-campaign  for  the 
securing  of  the  count  in  which  animosities 
had  been  sent  up  to  the  rioting-point.  He 
was  the  instrimnent  of  a  political  revolution 
in  which  a  party  that  had  been  so  long  in 
possession  that  its  members  believed  that  it 
owTied  the  country  and  its  government  and 
had  a  prescriptive  right  to  patronage,  was 
cast  from  power.  With  his  inauguration 
125,000  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment faced  the  possible  loss  of  their  places, 
many  of  whom  had  served  so  long  that  they 
had  come  to  beheve  that  they  had  inherent 
rights — life  rights — in  the  offices  they  held. 
All  over  the  coimtry  were  newspapers  of 
the  opposition  bemoaning  the  people's  choice, 
refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  result,  predicting 
disaster  and  ruin  as  a  consequence  of  the 
administration  of  government  by  the  de- 
mocracy, and  thus  tending  to  blow  the  glow- 
ing embers  of  hate  into  a  flame. 

During  the  campaign  threats  of  violence 
had  reached  Cleveland,  which  he  had  treated 
as  the  vaporings  of  temporarily  overheated 
tempers.  Those  who  were  conspicuous  in 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign  had  become 
accustomed  to  threats  of  assassination  if  they 
did  not  cease  their  efforts  to  defeat  Blaine. 
Such  threats  had  become  ntmaerous  after 
the  publication  of  the  Mulligan  letters.  And 
the  Old  Political  Reporter  had  had  his  ovra 
experiences,  for  after  he  had  attained  a  dis- 
agreeable notoriety  in  the  discharge  of  cer- 
tain duty  which  had  been  thrust  upon  him, 
he  had  come  to  a  bitter  realization  of  the 
meanness  of  human  nature;  the  sanctity  of 
his  home  had  been  invaded,  his  family  dis- 
trest  by  bushels  of  letters  and  docmnents  de- 
nouncing him,  charging  him  with  all  sorts  of 
crime,  and  containing  threats  to  his  wife 
that  if  she  did  not  recall  him  from  that  duty 
she  would  be  made  a  widow.  On  the  streets 
and  in  the  hotels  of  Albanj-  went  strangers 
who  seemed  to  have  no  other  business  than 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  Cleveland,  and  in  such 
numbers  as  to  attract  attention.  The  mem- 
ory of  Guiteau's  bullet  that  had  taken  Gar- 
field from  life  was  yet  fresh — only  three 
years  old. 

And  the  central  figure  of  all  was  nightlj' 
wandering  through  a  poorlj'  lighted  park  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  alone. 

All  these  things  crowded  on  the  mind  of 
the  Old  Political  Reporter,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that,  in  horror,  he  cried  out: 

"You  go  into  that  park  alone?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Cleveland.  "Alone. 
A\Tiynot?" 

"Well,"  said  I,  stirred  into  dogged  blunt- 
ness.  "Here's  one  night  when  you're  not 
going  alone.     I'm  going  with  you." 

With  an  indulgent  smile  Cleveland  said: 
"  I'll  be  glad  to  have  you  walk  with  me,  but 
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understand  there  is  no  compulsion  about  it. 
It  is  not  necessary,  but  if  you  arc  coming, 
come  along." 

He  led  the  way  across  the  street  and  we 
entered  the  park,  whore  we  walked  for  an 
liour. 

The  next  morning  I  got  to  Lamont  as  soon 
as  I  could  and  told  him  of  this  nightly  habit 
of  Cleveland.    He  was  almost  i)anic-stricken. 

"I  knew  nothing  of  this.  Ho  never  has 
said  anything  to  me  nor  has  any  one  else. 
I  don't  dare  to  speak  about  it  to  him  now. 
He's  so  infernally  stubborn  about  such 
things.  But  he  won't  be  alone  in  that  park 
again,  tho  he  won't  know  it." 

Thereafter,  tho  Cleveland  did  not  know 
it,  there  was  a  guardian  behind  pretty  nearly 
every  bush,  the  park  was  cleared  at  ten  every 
night,  and  after  that  hour  until  daylight  no 
one  was  allowed  to  enter  without  being  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  No  publicity  was 
given  to  the  precautions. 


A   CHINESE    HUSBAND 

AN  American  woman  who  first  mamed 
an  American  and  later  a  Chinaman, 
draws  a  comparison  between  the  two  in 
The  Independent,  declaring  the  white  man 
to  have  proved  yellow  and  the  yellow  man 
white,  and  paying  a  tribute  to  the  "  ordinary 
Chinaman."     She  writes: 

Now  that  Liu  Kanghi  is  no  longer  with 
me,  I  feel  that  it  will  ease  my  heart  to  record 
some  memories  of  him  if  I  can.  The  task  is 
not  an  easy  one,  so  throng  to  my  mind  the 
invincible  proofs  of  his  love  for  me,  the  things 
he  has  said  and  done.  My  memories  of  him 
are  so  vivid  and  pertinacious,  my  thoughts 
of  him  so  tender. 

To  my  Chinese  husband  I  could  go  with 
all  my  little  troubles  and  perplexities;  he 
would  smooth  them  out;  to  him  I  could 
talk  as  women  love  to  do  at  times  of  the  past 
and  future,  the  mysteries  of  religion,  of  life, 
of  death.  He  was  not  above  discussing  such 
things  with  me.  With  him  I  was  never 
strange  or  embarrassed. 

My  Chinese  husband  was  simple  in  his 
tastes.  He  liked  to  hear  a  good  story,  and 
tho  unlearned  in  a  sense  could  discriminate 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  hterature. 
This  came  of  his  Chinese  education.  He 
told  me  one  day  that  he  thought  the  stories 
in  the  Bible  were  more  like  Chinese  than 
American  stories,  and  added: 

"  If  you  had  not  told  me  what  you  have 
about  the  Bible  I  should  say  that  it  was 
composed  by  the  Chinese." 

Music  had  a  soothing  tho  not  a  deep  in- 
fluence over  him.  It  could  not  sway  his 
mind,  but  he  enjoyed  it  just  as  he  did  a 
beautiful  picture.  Because  I  was  interested 
in  fancy  work,  so  also  was  he.  I  can  see  his 
face,  looking  so  grave  and  concerned  because 
one  day  I  spilled  some  ink  on  a  piece  of  em- 
broidery I  was  working. 

If  he  came  home  in  the  evenings  and  found 
me  tired  and  out  of  sorts  he  would  cook 
the  dinner  himself,  and  go  about  it  in  such  a 
way  that  I  felt  that  he  rather  enjoyed  show- 
ing off  his  skill  as  a  cook.  The  next  evening 
if  he  found  everything  ready  he  would 
humorously  declare  himself  much  disap- 
pointed that  I  was  so  exceedingly'well. 

At  such  times  a  gray  memory  of  James 
Carson  would  arise.  How  his  cold  anger 
and  contempt  on  like  occasions  had  shrivelled 
me  up !  James  Carson  had  been  a  far  more 


UNDERFEEDS 

Burri  Slack  Coal 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet  telling  about  CLEAN  Heat  at  LEAST  Cost 

BECAUSE  cheapest  slack  yields  in  the  UNDERFEED  as  much 
clean  heat  as  highest  priced  coal;  because,  with  all  fire  on  top, 
smoke  and  gases  wasted  in  other  furnaces  and  boilers  must  pass 
through  flame  and  are  consumed  and  make  more  heat ;  because  coal 
is  fed  from  below  and  even  temperature  is  certain,  the  UNDERFEED 
has  received  national  recognition  as  best  for  health  and  income.  It  is 
the  heating  plant  which  adds  to  the  RENTING  or  SELLING  value 
of  any  building,  because 

Peck-Williamson  Underfeed 

HEATING     T?  w-arm  air         "o steam-hot  water 

SYSTEMS    FURNACES -DOILERS 

Save  */2  to  2/3   of  Coal  Bills 

Years  of  experience  only  increase  the  enthusiasm  of  the  UNDERFEED  user.    On  the- 
threshold  of  a  fifth  winter's  use,  G.  A.  Reeder,  of  Harlan,  Ind.,  writes: 


This  f  Elustratton  »hou)6 
th»  Underfeed  Boiler. 


The  Underfeed  Furnace  with 
easing  removed,  out  away  to 
show  how  coal  ia  forced  up 
under flre,  which  burns  on  top. 


"Yoar  Underfeed  Furnace  has  proved  satis- 
factory in  every  respect.  Slack  coal  is  the  fuel  for 
me,  cheaper,  cleaner,  holds  fire  better,  easy  to  start 
and  easy  to  controL  Slack  Coal  and  the  Under- 
feed are  0.  K. 

Pea  sizes  of  hard  and  soft  coal  or  cheapest 
slack  yield  just  as  much  clean,  even  heat  as 
highest  priced  coal  and  you  save  the  big  dif. 
ference  in  cost.  The  few  ashes  are  removed 
by  shaking  the  grate  bar  as  in  ordinary 
furnaces  or  boilers. 

Let  ua  send  you  an  Underfeed  Furnace 
Booklet  with  fac— simile   letters  of  appr»> 
ciation,  or  our  Special  Catalog  of  Steam 
and  Water  Boilers— both  FREE. 

Heating  plans  and  services  of  our 
Engineering  Corps  are  FREB. 

Write  today  giving  name  of  local  dealer^ 
with  whom  you'd  prefer  to  deal. 

PECK,  WILLIAMSON  CO: 

304  We«t  Fifth  St.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

We've  a  selling  plan  for  Furnace  Dealers,  PInmbers  and  Hardware  Dealers.    Write  for  it  TODAY, 


A  Home  Law  Course 
That  Fits  for  the  Bar 

Not  a  "short  cut."  Not  a  makeshift.  Not  a 
condensed  summary.  A  complete,  thorough 
College  Law  Course,  covering  every  form  of 
legal  procedure  and  document. 

Prepared  and  taught  by  expert  attorneys. 
Books,  lessons,  side  helps,  lectures,  illustrative 
cases,  examinations,  suggestions,  encourage- 
ment and  counsel. 

This  school,  founded  20  years  ago,  has  gradu- 
ates who  have  passed  bar  examinations  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  many  of  them  with  averages 
far  above  applicants  from  resident  law  colleges. 
Its  coiuse  is  endorsed  by  bench,  bar  and  busi- 
ness men. 

Here  is  an  unequalled  op- 
portunity for  the  employed 
young  man  of  ambition  and 
purpose  to  study  law  under 
competent  guidance,  during 
spare  time,  at  reasonable 
expense,  and  prepare  him- 
self for  a  successful  career 
at  the  Bar  or  in  Business. 
The  demand  for  such  mea 
is  great. 

By  all  means  send  for  the 
catalogue  and  "evidence," 
whether  you  have  decided 
to  become  a  lawyer  or  not, 

8PRAGUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 
1  0 1   Malestlc  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


STUDY 
LAW 


HOME 


IlfiPEWRITERSSliT/!?^ 


Q  <t^C  frt  ^^n  ^°  *"^  make  of  Typewriter.     Our 

DaVc  «p^D  lO  «p«Jv  "Factory  Rebuilt"  Typewriters  are 
peitect  in  quality^  coudition  and  looks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  con*.truction  and  se'viceable  in  every  way.  Buy  from  the 
largest  factory  in  the  world  with  branch  stores  in  leadins-  cities. 
W©  guarantee  for  one  year  agrainst  defect  in  worltman- 


ship  and  materi^I.     Write  for  cat.ilogue  and  address 

of  nearest  branch  office. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co. 

345  Broadway,  New  York 


Sexual 
Facts 

Theinformation  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  COMPLETB  Series  of 
books  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  given 
which  shonid  not  be  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty. 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  girls  and  womea. 
"Tonne  Boy."  "Tounc  Girl." 

'■Younc  Man."  "Young  Woman." 

"Young  Husband."  "Young  Wife." 

"  Man  of  Forty -five."        "  Woman  of  Forty.flre." 

t^l  SI  copy  each,  post  free.    Table  of  contents  free. 

Vir  Publishing  Co.  862  Church  Bldg.  15th 

&  Race  Sts. ,  Fh Ja. ,  Pa. 


Wmt  Wi»t  I«i«» 
—J  tfeuM  ttxM  ••lum' 
"L   *0«»    Wire    'mM 
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We  Wani  MEN 


big,  broad-gauge  men  capable  of  handling 
a  large  proposition  to  engage  in  an  easy 
and   fascinating   business   for  themselves. 

Our  patents  <ri\e  us  an   absolute    monopoly    of   the   water-operated 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Field. 

To  be  effident  in  the  higliest  degree  a  Vacuum  Cleaner  must  be  operated  by  power. 
Heretofore  the  only  portable  power  cleaners  have  been  operated  by  electricity. 

This  means  that 
9,300,000  homes  in 
this  country  (unwired) 
can't  use  an  electric 
cleaner,   but  can  use 

the  VACUUM  CLEANER 

because  it's  operated  by  ordinary  water  pressure  in  the  kitchen  sink  or  bath  tub. 

Only  the  light  vacuum  hose  is  carried  to  the  rooms.  Made  of  aluminum, 
weighs  only  22  lbs.  Ballbearings.  Almost  noiseless.  20%  more  efficient  than 
best  portable  power  cleaners.  Sells  for  ^75.00  (20^  to  ioo5  less  than  good 
electric  machines).  Costs  nothing  to  operate.  Dirt  and  germs  automatically 
mixed  with  water  and  washed  down  the  drain.  No  dirty  bags  or  screens  to 
empty.  It's  the  only  really  hygienic  cleaner.  A  sensation  wherever  exhibited. 
Guaranteed  s  years,    ic  days'  trial. 
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ardent  lover  than  ever  had  been  Liu  Kanghi. 
Indeed  it  was  his  ardor,  real  or  feigned,  that 
had  carried  me  off  my  feet. 

There  was  nothing  feigned  about  my 
Chinese  husband.  As  my  union  with  James 
Carson  had  meant  misery  and  bitterness,  so 
my  union  with  Liu  Kanghi  meant  on  the 
whole  happiness,  health,  and  development. 
Yet  the  former,  according  to  American  ideas, 
had  been  an  educated  and  broad-minded 
man,  the  other  just  an  ordinary  Chinaman. 

But  the  ordinary  Chinaman  I  ^^■ant  to  show 
you  was  the  sort  of  man  whom  children,  birds, 
animals,  and  some  women  love.  My  little 
girl  loved  him  even  better  than  she  loved  me. 

The  writer  then  relates  an  incident  show- 
ing her  husband's  stoicism.  Their  child  had 
found  a  rat  trap  and  was  holding  it  in  such 
a  way  that  the  shghtest  move  wovdd  have 
released  the  spring  and  plimged  the  cruel 
teeth  into  her  arm.  The  Chinaman  went 
quietly  up  to  the  child  and  took  from  her 
the  trap,  then  asked  his  wife  to  release  hia 
own  hand  from  the  teeth.  "It  was  the 
only  way,"  he  said. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  he  was  a 
keen  business  man,  this  Liu  Kanghi,  and  I 
imagine  he  was.  I  did  not,  however,  discuss 
his  business  with  him.  He  never  seemed 
to  have  any  desire  to  talk  over  sales  and 
figures  with  me,  and  I'm  sure  I  had  not. 
I  went  down  to  his  store  occasionally.  All 
I  was  mterested  in  were  the  pretty  things 
and  the  women  who  would  come  in  and  jest 
with  him.    He  could  jest  too. 

Of  comse  the  women  did  not  know  that 
I  was  his  wife.  Once  a  woman  in  rich 
clothes  gave  him  her  card  and  asked  him  to 
call  upon  her.  He  handed  me  the  card  after 
she  left.  I  tore  it  up.  He  took  these  things 
as  matter  of  course  and  was  not  affected  by 
them.  "They  are  a  part  of  Chinatown  life," 
he  explained. 

He  \yas  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club,  a 
Chinese  social  club,  and  the  Chinese  Board 
of  Trade.  He  liked  to  discuss  business  affairs 
and  Chinese  and  American  politics  with  his 
countrymen  and  occasionally  enjoyed  an 
evening  away  from  me;  but  I  never  needed  to 
worry  over  him. 

He  had  his  littlenesses  as  well  as  his  big- 
nesses. For  instance,  he  thought  he  knew 
better  about  what  was  good  for  mj'  health 
and  other  things  purely  personal  than  I  did 
myself,  and  if  my  ideas  opposed  or  did  not 
tally  with  his  he  would  very  vigorously 
denounce  what  he  called  "  the  foolishness  of 
women."  If  he  admired  a  certain  dress  he 
would  have  me  wear  it  on  everv  occasion 
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possible  and  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
understand  that  it  was  not  always  fit. 

"Wear  the  dress  with  the  silver  lines," 
he  said  autht)ritatively  to  nie  one  day. 

I  was  attired  for  going  out,  but  not  as  he 
wished  to  see  me.  I  answered  that  the  dress 
with  the  silver  lines  was  not  suitable  for  a 
long  and  dusty  drive  on  an  open  car. 

"Never  mind,"  said  he,  "whether  it  is 
suitable  or  not.    I  wish  you  to  wear  it." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "I  will  wear  it,  but  I 
will  stay  at  home."  I  stayed  at  home,  and  so 
did  he. 

Sometimes  he  talked  of  returning  to  China. 
The  thought  filled  me  with  horror.  I  heard 
the  wives  of  Chinese  talk  about  secondary 
wives.  One  afternoon  the  cousin  of  Liu 
Kanghi,  with  whom  I  had  once  lived,  cam(> 
to  see  me  and  showed  me  a  letter  which  she 
had  received  from  a  httle  Chinese  girl  who 
had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  America 
until  the  age  of  ten. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  letter  read: 
"  Emma  and  I  are  very  sad  and  wish  we  were 
back  in  America."  Kanghi's  cousin  ex- 
plained that  the  father  of  the  little  girls, 
having  no  sons,  had  taken  to  himself  another 
wife,  and  the  new  wife  Hved  with  the  Uttle 
girls  and  their  mother. 

That  was  before  my  little  boy  was  born. 
That  evening  I  told  Kanghi  that  he  need  never 
expect  me  to  accompany  him  to  China. 

"Very  well,"  said  he  soothingly.  "We 
will  neither  of  us  go." 

"You  see,"  I  began,  sobbing  hysterically, 
"  I  look  upon  you  as  belonging  to  me." 

He  wouldn't  let  me  say  more.  After  a 
while  he  said:  "In  China,  it  is  true,  a  man 
may  and  occasionally  does  take  a  secondary 
wife;  but  that  custom  is  custom  not  only 
because  sons  are  denied  to  the  first  wife  but 
because  the  first  wife  is  selected  by  parents 
and  guardians  before  a  man  is  hardly  a  man. 
If  a  Chinese  man  marries  for  love  his  life  is  a 
filled  cup  and  he  wants  no  secondary  wife, 
not  even  for  the  sake  of  a  son.  Take,  for 
example,  me,  your  great  husband."  .  .  . 

But  for  all  these  strange  marriage  customs 
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of  my  husband's  people  I  looked  upon  them 
as  far  more  moral  in  their  lives  than  the 
majoritj'  of  Americans.  I  exprest  myself 
thu-s  to  Liu  Kanghi,  and  he  replied:  "The 
American  people  think  higher.  If  only  more 
of  them  lived  up  to  what  they  thought  the 
Chinese  would  not  be  so  confused  in  trj'ing 
to  follow  their  leadership."  KJ 

If  ever  a  man  rejoiced  over  the  birth  of 
his  child  it  was  Liu  Kanghi.  The  boy  was 
born  with  a  veil  over  his  face.  "  A  prophet !'' 
cried  the  old  mulatto  Jewess  who  nur.sed 
me;   "  a  prophet  has  come  into  the  world ! " 

She  told  this  to  his  father  when  he  came 
to  look  upon  him,  and  he  replied  as  he  slipt 
over  my  middle  finger  a  ring  set  with  one 
large  pearl,  '  He  is  my  son;  that  is  all  I  care 
about." 

He  came  in  one  evening  and  found  me 
weeping  over  miy  poor  little  boy.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  expression  on  his  face. 

"Oh,  shame!"  said  he  softly,  drawing  my 
head  do\vn  to  his  shoulder,  "  what  is  there  to 
weep  about?  The  child  is  beautiful.  The 
feeling  heart,  the  understanding  mind  is  his. 
He  will  be  a  great  WTiter.  More  than  that, 
he  will  be  proud  that  he  is  of  Chinese  blood; 
he  will  fear  none,  and  after  him  the  name  of 
half-Chinese  will  no  longer  be  of  contempt." 

Kanghi  in  his  boyhood  had  attended  a 
school  in  Hongkong.  There  he  had  learned 
English  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  half  Chinese,  half  English  lads. 
"They  were  the  brightest  of  all,"  he  told  me, 
"  but  they  were  low  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese, 
because  they  were  ashamed  of  their  Chinese 
blood  and  ignored  it." 

His  theory,  therefore,  was  that  if  his  own 
son  was  brought  up  to  be  proud  instead  of 
ashamed  of  his  Chinese  strain  he  would  be- 
come a  great  man.  Perhaps  he  was  right, 
but  he  could  not  see  as  I,  an  American  woman, 
could,  the  conflict  before  our  boy. 

After  the  little  Kanghi  had  passed  his  first 
month  and  we  had  foimd  a  good  woman  to 
look  after  him,  his  father  began  to  take  me 
out  more  than  I  had  ever  been  before,  and 
then  began  the  most  enjoyable  period  of  my 
life.  We  dined  often  at  a  Chinese  restaurant 
kept  by  a  friend  of  his  and  afterward  attended 
theaters,  concerts,  and  other  places  of 
entertainment. 

We  frequently  met  Americans  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  through  business, 
and  he  would  introduce  them  with  great 
pride  in  me  shining  in  his  eyes.  The  little 
jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the  first  year 
seemed  no  longer  to  irritate  him,  and  tho 
I  had  still  cause  to  shrink  from  the  gaze  of 
strangers  I  knew  that  my  Chinese  hu.sband 
was  for  several  years  a  very  happy  man. 

Now  I  have  come  to  the  end.  He  left  home 
one  morning,  followed  to  the  gate  by  the 
little  girl  and  boy.  We  had  moved  to  a  cot- 
tage in  the  subm-bs. 

"Bring  me  a  red  ball,"  pleaded  the  little 
girl.      "And  me,  too,"  cried  the  little  boy. 

"All  right,  chickens, ''  he  responded, 
waving  his  hand  to  them  as  he  went  down  the 
road. 

He  was  brought  home  at  night,  shot 
through  the  head.  There  are  some  Chinese, 
just  as  there  are  some  Americans,  who  are 
opposed  to  all  progress  and  who  hate  with 
bitter  hatred  all  those  who  would  enlighten 
or  be  enlightened. 

That  I  have  not  the  heart  to  dwell  upon. 
I  can  only  remember  that  when  they  brought 
my  Chinese  husband  home  there  were  two  red 
balls  in  his  pocket.  Such  was  Liu  Kanghi — 
a  man. 
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VISITED   BY  A   LEOPARD 

"I  ^7"  HEN  a  leopard  comes  into  the  house, 
*  '  be  very  careful  not  to  shut  the  door. 
This  rule  may  not  hold  for  elephants  or 
giraffes,  but  it  seems  from  the;  following 
account  that  leopards  favor  the  open-dooi- 
policy.  If  the  door  is  open,  they  run;  if  it 
is  shut,  they  become  peevish  and  begin 
roughing  it.  The  story  below  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  George  Maxwell,  written 
to  a  friend  in  the  Transvaal  and  reprinted  in 
The  Wide  Wide  World.  Mr.  Maxwell,  by 
the  way,  was  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  last 
year,  hxmting  big  game  in  East  Africa.  The 
letter  reads: 

I  am  writing  this  on  my  back  in  Nyeri 
Hospital,  as  the  result  of  coming  off  second- 
best  in  a  flare-up  with  a  huge  leopard.  The 
thing  happened  on  the  evening  of  November 
9,  last.  About  6:30  p.m.,  just  as  it  was  getting 
dark,  I  took  a  walk  over  to  Mr.  McDougall's, 
my  nearest  neighbor,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  distant,  and  had  dinner  there;  after- 
ward we  sat  talking  roimd  the  fire.  Mac- 
DougaU's  house  is  a  small  stone  building 
containing  only  one  room,  about  16  feet  by 
14  with  the  door  in  the  center  of  one  wall  and 
the  fireplace  in  a  corner. 

Three  nights  before  this  a  leopard  had 
taken  away  one  of  his  pigs,  so  he  had  put 
out  his  rifle  and  one  of  mine  as  trap-guns 
at  his  pig-house.  On  this  particular  evening, 
however,  he  had  not  yet  set  them. 

About  10:30  p.m.,  as  we  sat  smoking  and 
talking  round  the  fire — the  door  open,  as 
usual — my  little  dog  ran  out  and  started 
barking  round  by  the  pig-houses. 

"That  blest  leopard  must  have  come 
back,"  I  said,  haff  jokingly;  "the  dog  is  evi- 
dently after  something." 

"Oh,  he's  always  kicking  up  a  fuss  over 
nothing,"  returned  MacDougall. 

A  minute  or  so  went  by;  then  we  heard 
the  sound  of  feet  rushing  toward  the  door, 
and,  looking  round,  saw  my  dog  come 
tearing  in  with  a  monstrous  leopard  at  its 
tail.  I  never  saw  a  bigger.  The  brute  was 
■coming  at  such  a  speed  that  it  was  through 
the  doorway  and  nearly  on  top  of  us  before 
it  could  stop. 

Both  of  us  promptly  started  shouting  at 
at — partly  to  relieve  our  feelings,  partly  in 
"the  hope  of  saving  the  dog.  What  with  the 
shouting,  our  proximity,  and  the  lamplight, 
"the  leopard  was  so  scared  that  it  became  quite 
■dazed.  It  tried  to  rush  out  again,  but, 
missing  the  door,  got  to  the  far  side  of  the 
house,  where  it  kept  jumping  up  at  the  walls 
-and  windows.  McDougall  and  I  continued 
shouting  at  it.  We  thought  the  episode 
rather  funny  than  otherwise,  and  that  at 
any  moment  the  beast  would  find  the  door 
and  bolt,  having  received  a  fright  that  would 
last  it  a  long  time. 

AU  of  a  sudden,  while  it  was  jumping  about, 
the  leopard  came  against  the  back  of  the 
door  and  shut  it  with  a  bang.    Then  it  dawned 
on  me  that  we  were  in  a  bad  fix,  and  no 
mistake,  for  a  leopard  will  fight  most  des 
perately  when  cornered.     By  this  tim"   th- 
brute  was  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  at  being  traf  t 
and  flew  round  and  roimd  the  room  lea 
streak  of  lightning,  sending  dishes,  cupboard     I 
boxes,  and  everything  flying.     MacDougall 
and  I  retreated  to  corners,  using  om*  chairs 
as  shields.    We  had  no  weapon  of  any  kind,  I 
and  it  was  dangerous  to  move,  for  the  leopard  I 
naturally   thought  we  were   coming  to  at-' 


Every  Home  Builder 
Should  Learn  About  the 


RUUD 


Automatic  Gas 
Water-Heater 


A  "Ruud  '  in  the  cellar  means  hot  water 
whenever  you  want  it— day  or  night,  winter  or 
summer.  It  moans  you  can  get  ALL  you  want— a 
cupful  or  a  tubful— simply  by  turning  any  hot  water 
faucet  in  the  house.  You  can  do  this  not  only  once, 
but  twice,  three  times — any  number  of  times  in 
succession.  Each  time  the  water  will  be  hot,  for  it 
is  heated  as  fast  as  it  runs. 

There  is  no  waiting— no  need  to  light  the  heater 
—it  lights  automatically  when  you  turn  the  faucet. 
The  "Ruud"  is  always  ready. 

Once  installed,  the  "  Ruud  "  requires  absolutely 
no  attention.  It  becomes  a  fixture  as  permanent 
and  indispensable  as  the  heating  or  lighting  system. 
The  "Ruud  "  will  last  as  long  as  the  house  itself. 

Send  for  the  Ruud  Book 

Learn  how  the  "Ruud"  works— how  little  gas  it 
uses— just  enough  and  no  more— how  it  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  your  kitchen  boiler,  how  it 
can  be  connected  to  the  regular  gas  and  water 
pipes  in  your  cellar.  The  "Ruud"  book  tells  all, 
and  tells  it  so  you  cannot  fail  to  understand. 

The  book  is  free.    Send  for  it. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  H.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branches  and  Salesrooms  in  25  principal  cities 
Hamburg   Plant — Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau 
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Original  Store 
and  Factory 


The  reputation  built  up  by  three 
generations  is  HUYLER'S  most 
valuable  asset.  We  cannot  afford 
to  jeopardize  it  by  using  any  but 
the  highest  grades  of  raw  mate- 
rial, which  when  combined  with 
careful  workmanship,  expert 
blending  and  perfect  cleanliness 
produce  Huyler's  Quality. 

You  do  not  have  to  guess. 

Absolute  Purity  and  Perfection  are 

assured  when  you  purohase 


World  C/  Renowned 

Candies,  Cocoa  and  Chocolates 


Main    New    York    Works  to-day,  besides  which 
HUYLER'S  operate  14  Branch  Factories,  where 
thei    Candies  of  Rare  Quality  are  made. 
56  Retail  Stores  in  Principal  Cities. 


Like  This 


for  your  Dining  Room  or  Library  is  only  one 
of  the  many  attractive  designs  we  have  to  offer. 

We  have  appropriate  Ceilings  and  Walls  for 
every  room  in  your  house  from  Parlor  to  Cellar, 
and  for  all  classes  of  buildings. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Church  work. 

If  about  to  build,  remodel  or  decorate,  you  will  find 
the  No-Co-Do  Steel  Ceilings  and  Walls  the  most  dec- 
orative, durable  and  economical  of  anything:  you  can 
use.    Can  be  put  over  old  plaster  by  any  mechanic. 

Dust,  Vermin  and  Fireproof. 
Will  not  crack  or  fall. 

A  Dainty  Bathroom 

Tile  your  Bath  Room,  Laundry. 
Pantry  and  Kitchen  Walls  with 
the  No-Co-Do  Steel  Tiling,  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  Porcelain, 
lasts  a  life-time. 

Separate  Catalogues  for  Ceilings 
and  Tiling  will  be  famished  either 
direct  or  through  your  dealer. 
State  which  you  want. 
JVenvant  a  dealer  in  every  town. 
NORTnROP,  CODURN  &  DODGE  CO..  K  Cherry  St. ,  Hew  York 
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A  Typewriter  Test  that 
Means  Something 

Blindfold  yourself.  Have  ten  type- 
writers of  different  makes  placed  in  a 
row — a  Monarch  somewhere  among 
them. 

Try  each  keyboard  in  turn.  The  ma- 
chine with  the  lightest  touch  will  be  the 


MoS^Mj 


Li^ht  Touch 

and  you  can  locate  it  every  time  no 
matter  how  its  position  be  changed. 

Just  as  the  proper  tools  produce  the 
best  work,  so  does  a  responsive  key  ac- 
tion increase  the  efficiency  of  a  stenog- 
rapher. It  saves  her  strength.  There- 
fore, she  has  abetter  grip  on  her  work, 
is  more  accurate,  more  rapid,  gets  a 
greater  quantity  of  work  done.  There 
is  no  "three-o'clock  fatigue"  where 
the  Monarch  is  used,  and  a  few  days' 
trial  will  convince  you  of  this  fact. 

Send  for  Monarch  Literature 

Learn  the  reasons  for  Monarch  superior- 
i'l'.  Then  try  the  Monarch,  to  the  end  that 
\  ou  may  know  that  Monarch  merit  rests  in 
the  macliine  itself,  not  merely  in  what  we 
lell  you  about  it. 

Representatives  Wanted 

Local  representatives  wanted  everywhere, 
also  a  few  more  dealers  for  large  territories. 
Write  for  details  and  attractive  terms. 

TheMonarchTypewriterCompany 

Executive  Offices: 

Monarch  Typewriter  Building 

Broadway,  New  York 

Canadian  Offices: 
Toronto  and  Montreal 
Branches  and  dealers  through- 
out the  world. 
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The  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Washes  Carriage  or  Auto  Perfectly 


rii«'o,  #:i.oo 

Easily  iittnched  to  hose,  won't  scratch 
varnish      No  snlushinK  of  wnter.      Dry 
VV.'     hands.    Dry  clothes.  For  a  limited  time 
»2.()0.    Express  prepaid.      Booklet  free. 
ISn  RiiHt  Main  8trc(>t,  KocliPNtcr,  IV.  V. 


Perfect  Comfort  for  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Used  by  the  best  rider.s  of  all  countries, 
invented  thirty  years  ago  ;.nd  improved 
every  year  since;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 
ady  rider  and  a. scientific  fit  for  the  mount. 
Illustrated  catalogtie  free — describiug  the 
several  styles  of  IVhitman  Saddles  and  everyihitif^ 
from'  Saddle  to  Spur:' 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  ChambertSt..  New  York  City 


tack  it.  All  the  time  my  little  dog  was 
dashing  hither  and  thither  after  the  infuriated 
brute,  worrying  it  whenever  he  got  a  chance. 
As  I  was  nearest  the  door  I  thought  I  would 
make  an  attempt  to  open  it,  as  otherwise 
the  beast  would  imdoubtedly  finish  the  pair 
of  us.  I  meant  to  go  very  slowly  and  only 
move  when  its  back  was  toward  me,  but  I 
had  only  made  my  first  step  when  the  leopard 
turned  round  and,  with  a  horrible  growl, 
sprang  at  me  with  terrific  force.  The  light 
was  very  bad,  and  it  must  have  sprung  higher 
than  I  expected,  for  it  knocked  the  chair  out 
of  my  hands  and  got  some  of  its  claws  home 
in  my  scalp,  ripping  it  like  a  piece  of  cloth. 
Staggering  and  half-dazed,  I  got  to  work 
upon  it  with  my  fists  and  kept  punching  it 
about  the  head  with  all  my  strength.  I 
don't  suppose  I  did  much  damage,  but  I 
think  I  must  have  kept  the  brute  from 
putting  its  teeth  into  my  legs  or  body,  for  it 
tried  repeatedlj-  to  catch  my  hand  as  I  hit 
at  it,  while  the  dog  jumped  up  and  bit  at  its 
ear.  Presently  the  dog  caught  it  by  the  hind 
leg,  and  it  turned  round  sharply  to  get  at 
him.  Seizing  my  opportunity,  I  made  for 
the  door,  tho  I  was  so  blinded  with  blood  that 
I  could  hardly  see  where  it  was.  I  threw  the 
door  open  and  looked  round  just  in  time  to 
see  the  leopard  going  for  MacDougall. 

I  made  to  go  round  and  try  to  get  the  brute 
off  him,  but  when  I  got  half-way  I  heard  the 
door  close  again,  and  I  knew  it  was  no  use 
doing  anything,  so  long  as  the  leopard  could 
not  get  out,  so  I  went  back  to  the  door. 
I  tliink  it  was  just  as  well,  for  I  had  not  even 
a  chair  in  my  hands  that  time,  and  the 
animal  would  probably  have  finished  me 
altogether.  When  I  looked  round  again  the 
beast  was  just  going  to  spring  at  MacDougall, 
but  he  caught  hold  of  a  blanket  and  held  it 
up  in  front  of  him,  which  stopt  it  from  leap- 
ing. 

I  stood  still — I  was  getting  very  weak  by 
this  time — holding  the  door  open  with  one^ 
hand,  and  keeping  the  blood  out  of  my  eyes' 
with  the  other.  The  leopard  must  have  been 
getting  tired,  for  it  stood  motionless  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  I  could  have  pinked  it 
nicely  if  I  had  only  had  a  spear. 

The  plucky  dog  was  still  worrying  it, 
biting  at  its  nose  and  legs,  and  presently  it 
turned  round  and  snapt  savagely  at  him. 
As  it  did.  so  it  felt  the  night  air  coming  in, 
turned  round,  saw  the  open  door,  and 
trotted  out,  with  the  dog  still  biting  at  its 
hind-quarters,  so  that  I  did  not  even  get  a 

farewell  kick  at  it 

After  we  had  got  rid  of  our  unwelcome 
visitor  we  began  comparing  wounds.  I  put 
my  hand  up  to  my  head  for  the  first  time, 
and  it  felt  just  like  a  field  of  plowed  meat. 
MacDougall  had  escaped  much  more  lightly — 
he  had  only  some  slight  scratches  on  his  arm, 
but  burned  his  fingers  pretty  badly  when 
the  beast  attacked  me.  He  had  put  his  hand 
in  the  fire  to  get  a  brand  to  shove  in  its  face, 
and,  failing  to  find  one^  in  the  hurry  and 
excitement,  he  had  been  grubbing  among  the 
red-hot  ashes  with  his  fingers.  He  felt  no 
pain  at  the  moment,  but  afterward  dis- 
covered they  were  badly  damaged. 

^^'(>  sent  up  to  Nyeri  for  the  hospital  as- 
sistant to  come  down.  He  arrived  about 
tliree  in  the  morning  and  drest  our  in- 
juries. Next  day  he  took  me  up  on  a  stretcher 
to  Nyeri,  where  I  have  been  ever  since,  and 
shall  be  for  a  few  weeks  yet,  as  I  have  got 
some  very  bad  wounds  about  my  head  and 
a  good  deal  of  my  skull  exposed.  I  am 
getting  on  very  well,  and  think  all  danger 
is  now  past.  But  I  wish  I  had  got  that 
leopard. 


SAVE    MONEY   ON  FURS 
Buy  Direct  from  Maker 

Get  tlie  benrfit  of  inarmfactiuti's  guuraitti-e  and  savo  jt»b- 
bfi's  and  retaili  r's  profits. 

ALBRECHT  FURS  are  made  from  raw  skins  bouelit  direct 
from  trappers  and  made  up  in  tho  ALBRKtHT  cleau  airy 
workrooms.  ALBRKCHT  FVRS  Imvo  bt-rn  iiiad.-  nt  St.  Paul, 
Blinncsota.  the  gateway  of  tho  Americnn  fur  country,  for  over 
a  half  a  century. 

All  arc  fresh,  selected  skins 
and  latest  stylos.  Furs  sent 
on  approval  to  res-ponsiblo 
persons.  Fit  and  satisfaction 
positively  guaranteed  or 
mnncy  refunded. 

ALBRECHT 
FURS 

are  genuine :  made  from  whoh- 
skins  by  workmen  of  lifihuit 
experience.  Wo  do  not  iii;\ki 
or  sell  cheap,  unreliable fuis 

Illustration  (reduerd  fior 
catalo?)  allows  AUireclit  101*' 
Model  1S3  and  Countess  Mull 
made   in    variety   of  fm^ 
Price  of  set  in  Ondatra  Miuk 

$70.00 

Hundreds  of  other  ntlniit 
ive  Fur  Garments,  Neckwem 
and  Muffs;  photographs  in 
colors,  direct  from  tlie  fins, 
how  to  take  simple  niraf,ure- 
ments  at  home;  vahialile  in- 
formation about  furs,  given  in 

Tbe  Albrecht  Fur  Catalog 
No.  9 

60pages,scnt  for  4c  in  stamps.       »_^ 

Ask  for  book  of  testimonials  from  evejy  stale.  Order  now; 
have  your  pick  of  complete  assortment  and  avoid  delay  in  de- 
livery of  your  furs.  We  refer  to  any  bank  or  business  house  in 
Saint  Paul  or  Minneapolis. 

E.  Albrecht  &  Son 

Established   1855 

6th  and  Minauota  Sti.,  Station  R  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 
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Isoiieof  the  strong  features  that  has  helped 
to  earn  the  present  world-wide  reputatiou 
and  endorsementoftheDaus  Improved 
Tip  Top  Duplicator.  Noprintersink 
used,  thus  avoiding  soiled  hands  and 
clothing:.  No  expensive  supplies.  lOO 
copies  from  penwritteuandaO  cop- 
ies from  typewritten  ori^rinal.  Sent 
on  10  days '  trial  without  deposit. 
Complete  Duplicator. cap  size  (prints 
8^x13  inclies).  Price  ST.TiO,  less  special  disrount  33^^  net  ^C 
Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co. .  Daus  Bldg.  ,111  John  St.  ,N.T.*P*' 


For  BILIOUSNESS  Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid     Substitutes 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


PEAVER  BOARD  takes  the  place  of  latli, 
plaster  and   wall-paper   for   the  wails  and 
ceilings  of  ever)'  type  of  new  or  remodeled 
building. 

It  saves  expense,  discomfort,  litter  and  confu- 
sion. It  does  not  chip,  crack  or  deteriorate 
with  age.  It  resists  heat,  cold,  sound,  shock, 
strain  and  vibration. 

Made  in  panels  of  all  convenient  sizes.  Easily  i)ut  up 
by  anyone  handy  with  tools,  on  wall  and  ceilinfr  beams 
or  over  lath  and  plaster  of  old  rooms.  Invaluable  for 
partitions.  Seams  covered  with  decorative  panel- 
strips,  allowinfr  infinite  beauty  of  design. 

Sold  by  hardware,  lumber,  paint,  wall-paper  and 
builders' supply  dealers  and  decorators.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  handle,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  are  sup- 
plied. 

Write  for  sam|)le  and  interesting  free  booklet, 
"  Beaver  Board  and  Its  Uses,"  which  treats  the  subject 
in  full  detail.     Many  illustrations. 

The  Deaver  Company  ^  duffalo 


In  U.  8. 
In  Canada 


:  Address.  213  Beaver  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Address,  163  Beaver  Triangle,  Ottawa,  Can. 
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SEND  ME  $1.50 

FOR 

e  FULL-SIZED  HANDKERCHIEFS,  made  from  Pure 
Belfast  Linen.  (IKOU  toiint.)  With  your  initial  em- 
broidered in  letter  i  inch  higli. 

These  Handkerchiefs  are  18  inches  square — i-inch 
hem  stitching. 

Are  soft  and  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Are  neatly  boxed  and  make  a  convenient  present. 

The  ordinary  retail  price  in  stores  is  $2.00. 

If  not  satisfiKtory  m  every  way,  return  them  and  I 
will  refund  your  money. 

The  following  letters  in  stock  ; 

A-B-C-D-E-F-G-H-J-K-L-M-N-O-P-R-S-T.W. 

I  will  send  you  free  triy  style  book  of  Men's  Furnish- 
ing: Goods,  and  with  it  a  folder  showing  how  to  cor- 
rectly tie  men's  cravats. 

References  :  Any  Bank  in  Troy. 

Shirts  to  your  own  measure.  Made  from  fine  quality  of 
Madras,  Oxford,  Cheviot  and  Percales.  3  soft-front  Shirts, 
$5.00.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  Sum^/es  of  clotlt  a?id  self-jiieasnrhtg 
blanks  sent  on  reguesi. 

C.  G.  CLEMinrSHAn',  289  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


ORDER    OUT    OF    CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


FACSIMILE 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 


NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY,  15S-1S7  Waverly  PI.,  N.  V.  City 


I    Mllf  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL^^irh^ot^^ 

H  mB  BmB  Theory  atid  Practice  combined,  Tlirec  com  scs. 
J  AS  ^B^V  t'oUrge,  Business  and  Banking  law.  Prepares  fur 
^10^^^^  ^f  l>;;ro£  any  State,  Endorsed  by  bench  and  bar. 
.Special  offer.  Easy  tuition  terms.  Catalog  free 
Standard  Correspondence  School  of  Law,  707  First  Natl  Bank 
Bid?.  ,  Chica-o 


Dress  for  health  in  the 

only    underwear    that   is 

made  right.  Made  of  pure 

wool,  fleece  -  lined  ;  both 

the  fleece  and  the    outer 

fabric  are  woven  in  loops 

on    the    famous    "loop- 

]    fleece ' '  principle. 

!         You  keep  the  body  at 

I    even  temperature  and  the 

'    skin  dry  and  healthy  by 

J    wearing 


RIGHT'S^ 

Health 
Undejwear 

ALSO  WRIGHT'S    FAMOUS    SPRING 
NEEDLE  RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 

Permanently  elastic,  it  fits  and  holds  its 
shape  indefinitely.  Comes  in  beautiful 
fabrics  and  colors. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  this  superb  underwear  and 
be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  with  WRIGHT'S  ' 
woven  labelTrademark  sowa     xBR^  Ahi^/^JiUSi 


^Cadetaean 


to  each  garment 

Union   Suits    and   Two-piece 
Garments. 

Book  "Dressing   for  Health"  sent  hee. 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 
"75  Franklin 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Overtime. — A  lialtimore  man  tells  of  un 
address  made  to  some  .school  children  in  that 
city  by  a  memhc^r  of  the  lioard  of  Trustt^cs. 
"My  young  friend.s,"  said  the  spt-aker,  "let 
me  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  not  only 
reading  good  hooks,  hut  also  of  owning  them, 
so  that  you  may  have  access  to  them  at  all 
times.  Why,  when  1  was  a  young  man,  I 
used  frequently  to  work  all  night  to  earn 
money  to  buy  books,  and  then  get  up  before 
daylight  to  read  them." — Success. 


A  Starter. — (The  Millionaiuk) — "Doctor, 
is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  my 
appendix?" 

"Not  absolutely,  but  it  is  safer  to  begin 
with  some  simple  operation  like  that." — Life. 


One  Better. — A  Western  buyer  is  inordi- 
nately proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of  his 
ancestors  affixt  his  name  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  At  the  time  the  salesman 
called,  the  buj'er  was  signing  a  number  of 
cfiecks  and  affixt  his  signature  with  many  a 
curve  and  flourish.  The  salesman's  patience 
becoming  exhausted  in  waiting  for  the  buyer 
to  recognize  him.  he  finally  observed: 

"You  have  a  fine  signature,  Mr.  So-and- 
So." 

"Yes,"  admitted  the  buyer,  "I  should 
have.  One  of  my  forefathers  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence." 

"So?"  said  the  caller,  with  rising  inflec- 
tion.    And  then  he  added: 

"  Veil,  you  ain'd  got  nottings  on  me.  One 
of  my  forefathers  signed  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. "^La^ie.?'  Home  Journal. 


An  Authority. — "  Do  men  like  blonde  hair 
or  brown  best?" 

"  Ask  your  friend  Emmy.  She  was  once 
blonde,  then  brunette,  and  now  her  hair  is 
coal  black.  She  ought  to  know." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Milk  from 
Jersey  Cows 
I     is  30% 
richer 


greater  proportion 
of  nourishing 
solids  and  rich  but- 
ter fat  it  contains. 

If  you  have  your  own 
dairy  cows,  investigate 
the  advantage  of  get- 
ting thoroughbred 
Jerseys. 

The  Jersey  yields  as 
much  profit  as  two  or 
more  ordinary  good 
cows.  She  is  healthy, 
vigorous  and  costs  no 
more  to  keep  than  an 
inferior  cow. 

For  the  suburban 
place,  the  Jersey  is  es- 
pecially desirable  on 
account  of  her  gentle 
disposition. 
Write  for  Jersey  Facts. 


Ask  your 

milkmein  to 

give  you 

Jersey 

Milk 


AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
8  W.  nthStreet  New  York 


"LIKLY" 

GUARANTEED 

HAND  BAGGAGE 
For  Holiday  Gifts 

UNSURPASSED  quality,  per- 
fect finish  and  construction, 
stylish  appearance,    conven- 
ience and   serviceability  commend 
Likly  "  hand  baggage  to  thought- 
ful  persons  as   worthy   tokens    of 
their  esteem. 

And  for  your  assurance,  there  is 

A  Positive  Five   Year  Guarantee 

This  is  a  New  "Likly"  Specialty 


Alight  Weight  Soft  Kit  Bag 

With  the  exception  of  the  bottom,  it  is 
made  entirely  of  soft,  unboarded  leather  so 
that  it  is  perfectly  collapsible  and  easily  carried. 

Choice  of  genuine  imported  pigskin  or  of  the 
finest  smooth  cowhide,  with  fancy  plaid  lining. 

No  bag  or  suit  case 
is  a  real  "Likly" 
unless  this  trade 
..ark  is  stamped  in 
the  leather  on  the 
bottom. 

Before  selecting  your  holiday 
gifts,  write  for  our  new  booklet 
telling  about 

' '  Likly ' '  Guaranteed  Hand  Baggage 
Another  gift  suggestion—"  Likly  "  Wardrobe  Trunki 

HENRY  LIKLY  &  CO. 

400  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

If  it^s  ''■Likly  " baggage,  you''ve  bought  the  best 


Depends  for  its  virtues  not  upon  strong  oils,  car- 
bolic or  other  irritating  disinfectants,  but  upon  the 
presence  of  Oxygen  (peroxide)— Nature's  purifier. 
Ask  t/our  Dentist— he  knows 

All  Druggists,  25  Cents 

Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK 
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Don't  be  afraid  of  our 
reputation  for  fine  clothes. 

It's  true,  they  are  fine. 

But  New  York  men  de- 
mand value  as  well  as  style, 
and  we  sell  chiefly  at  retail 
in  New  York. 

We  have  generous  values 
in  suits  for  as  little  as  $20, 
for  as  much  as  $70;  at  all 
prices  between. 

We  manufacture  primarily 
for  our  own  NewYork  Stores, 
do  it  on  a  large  scale,  and 
share  the  resulting  economies 
with  the  dealers  who  sell 
our  clothes  in  other  cities. 

Rogers   Peet   &   Company 
New    York   City 


258  Broadway 
at  Warren  St. 


842  Broadway 
at  13th  St. 


1302  Broadway 
at  34th  St. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Iti->>l;rn»i  iiiiil   ICsliiii.-itcs  FiiriiislKMl 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


Any  Church,  lodge,  society,  scliool  teacher,  or  minister  can 
buy  an  Euk-0-Scope  on  small  monthly  payments  and  givo 
sterei.pticon  lecture  entertainments,  thus  maliini;  money  to 
pay  for  the  instrument  and  provide  a  nice  surplus  besides. 
This  is  not  u  t^iy  niatrre-lantcrn.  but  a  fully  etiuipped  machine 
that  can  be  operated  by  acetylene  or  electricity  without 
previous  mci  h.'inical  cxjicrienne.  It  is  a  money-maker  and 
is  bciiiif  used  by  the  principal  churches  and  societies  in  all 
palis  of  the  country 
To  the  rnirebiis.T  of  this  iii:i<-)iine 

We  will  loan  absolutely  FREE 

the  neccBSniy  sli<les  anrl  printid  lectures  on  three  different 
i-ubjects.  and  you  can  make  your  choice  from  our  catalos  con- 
t.-iinins  a  list  of  alKiut  MI.OIMp  slid.s,  includinf  Travel,  Tour  of 
the  Holy  Ijind,  Tiswifs  Famous  I'aiutinirs  of  the  Life  of 
('bri»t.  Humorous,  Secret  Society,  the  1910  OniBAMMKiioAD 
I'assion  I'lay,  and  other  intcrcstini;  and  up-to-date  subjects. 
Most  of  these  slides  are  beautifully  colored.  Write  nt  once 
for  iHK.klet  and  comideti.  information  about  this  wonderful 
STnn:i>r-Tieov,  alwi  fai-ts  about  the  nlirl,  s  Hint  we  can  make  to 
Older  nil, I  Ili.iH..  that  we  will  rent  for  ;inv  purpose. 

ERKER  BROS.Opt.  Co.,  Est.  i8yo,  604  Olire  St.,  St.  Lonii 


A  Job  for  Job. — Wanted  at  once — Two 
fluent  and  well-learned  persons,  male  or 
female,  to  answer  the  questions  of  a  little 
girl  of  three  and  a  boy  of  four;  each  to  take 
four  hours  per  daj'  and  rest  the  parents  of 
said  children.  Apply  at  The  Register  office. — 
Neepawa  (Manitoba)  Register. 


Exasperated. — Creditor  (to  tailor) — "I'll 
have  no  more  of  this  dunning.  If  3'ou  don't 
stop  it,  I'll  order  another  suit." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Giving  Herself  Away. — "What  makes  you 
think  she  is  uncultured?" 

"She  thinks  Ibsen's  plays  are  stupid." 

"Well,  a  lot  of  people  think  so." 

"Yes;  but  she  says  so." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Physics  Up-to-Date. — Teachkr — "What  is 
a  vacuum?" 

Pupil — "A  thing  one  cleans  with." — Town 
Topics. 


Mindreading. — Redd — "Have  a  cigar?" 
Greene — "No;    I    promised    my    wife    I 

wouldn't  smoke." 

Redd — "Then  you  don't  mind  if  you  do." 

Yonkers  Statesman. 


Blasted  Hopes. — Uncle  Gus — "So  this  is 
the  baby,  eh?  I  used  to  look  just  like  him 
at  that  age.     What's  he  crying  about  now?" 

Niece  Susie — "Oh,  Uncle  Gus,  he  heard 
what  you  said." — Chicago  News. 


She  Meant  Sensations. — In  a  primary  school 
examination,  over  which  I  once  had  the 
pleasure  to  preside,  one  of  the  questions  w-as 
with  regard  to  the  five  senses.  One  of  the 
bright  pupils  handled  the  subject  thus: 

"The  five  senses  are:  Sneezing,  sobbing, 
crying,  yawning,  coughing.  By  the  sLxth 
sense  is  meant  an  extra  one  which  some  folks 
have.  This  is  snoring." — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


3PEAK  Another 
Language 

ENGLISH    •    GERMAN    •    FRENCH 
ITALIAN        •      SPANISH 


CORTINAPHONE 

"  The  Original  Phonographic  Method" 

Awarded  Medals — Chicago  jSqj.  Buffalo  icpi 
^'Clearest  and  roost  progressive  method  ever  published.** 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  thousands  who  have 
used  the  Cortinaphone  Method  ot  Language  study. 
It  enables  anyone  to  learn  any  language  in  the 
easiest,  simplest,  most  natural  way.  No  costly 
native  teacher,  no  loss  of  time  from  regnlar  work, 
no  drudgery.  The  Cortinaphone  Melhod  mahrK language 
study  B  pleasure  and  at  the  same  time  gives  yuu  a  prae- 
tiral  speaking  knowledge.    It  is  the 

IDEAL  HOMESTUDY  METHOD 

Always  re.ady  when  you  have  a  few  moments  to 
span'.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  ablest  teachers  and 
philologists  of  the  world. 

RKOOIIUS  KlIKKISIil'.U  IN  ANT  LANGUAGE 

Our  free  booklet  tells  all  about  the  Cortinaphone 
Method  and  the  Cortina  courses, 
also  our  easy  payment  plan. 

Write  for  It  today. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY 
OF  LANGUAGES 

Established  1882 

»n2  Cnrttnn  Rldg. 

It  Went  S4(li  Street 

New  York. 


CORTINAPHONE 


§URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  im- 
proves flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents 
biting.  In  the  blending,  seven  different  to- 
baccos are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia"  is  in 
a  class  by  itself — nothing  so  rich  in  flavor — 
so  exhilarating  in  qualit}'.  A  mild  stimulant. 

A  t  Your  Dealer'' s. 

SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY 

81  Dcy  Street  New  York. 


^ss^smsssss^sasssssss^a 


ssan 


If  you  have  $100.00  or  more  to  invest 
write  for  our  booklet  "  F  "  which  ex- 
plains our  Secured  Certificates  based 
upon  Salt  Lake  Real  Estate.  6%  per 
annum. 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  t  TRUST  CO, 

lCAPIULtSUmU5t40OOO0  0o    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

.^^.,—     Correspondence-Study  Dept . 

HOME 
STUDT 

18th  Year 


offers  350  class-room  courses  to  non-res- 
ident students.  One  may  thus  do  part 
work  for  a  Bachelor's  deprree.  Elemen- 
tary courses  in  many  subjects,  others  for 
Teachers,  Writers.Accountantfi.Bankers, 
Business  Men,  Ministers.  Social  Workers, 
Etc.    Begin  any  time. 

U.ofC.(Diy.R)  Chicago.  HI. 


When  Appearances  Count 

Your  business  card  stands  between  yoa  and 
Opportunity  every  week  of  your  life  — the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  claims  of  your  proposition. 
That  is  why  it  behooves  you  to  select  that  busi- 
ness card  with  the  utmost  care.    The  modern 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Card 

can  alone  answer  your  extreme  demand.  No  man  can 
receive  it  without  being:  distinctly  impressed  with  its  su- 
perb quality.  It  creates  and  establishes  an  impression  of 
business  strength,  business  ability,  and  business  dignity 
unattainable  by  any  other  means.  It  is  tlie  one  great 
card  improvement  of  the  centuiy- 

Send  for  a  sample  book,  and  dctacli  the  cards  oue  by  one  and 
enjoy  the  sensation  of  astonishment  at  the  perfectly  smooth 
edges  wiiich  every  card  when  detached  possesses.     Send  today. 


OUR  SMART 
CARDS  IN  CASE 


The  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 


Engravers 


Piatt 


Die  EmbosMers 
Printers 


32 


■  34  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago 
New  York  Office,  350  Broadway 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

October  21.- -Dr.  Albrecht  Ko.s.sel  of  Heidelberg 
wins  tlie  Nobel  prize  in  medicine. 

October  22. — Dr.  Ilawley  Crippen,  at  London,  is 
found  guilty  of  tnurder  in  the  lirst  degree. 
Prince  Francis  of  Teclc,  a  brother  of  Queen  Mary, 
dies  in  London. 

October  23. — King  Chidalongkoni  of  Siani  dies 
and  is  succeeded  by  lii.s  son,  Chowfa  Malia 
Vajiravudh. 

Captain  Madiot,  a  military  areonaut,  is  killed 
by  the  fall  of  liis  aeroplane  at  Douai. 

The  people  of  Switzerland  reject  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  a  system  of 
proportional  representation. 

October  24. — Naples  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
try are  swept  by  a  hurricane. 

Russia  declines  to  meet  tlie  English  proposal 
to  arbitrate  tlie  dispute  regarding  tlie  steamer 
Oldhamia  and  the  American  request  for  com- 
pensation for  seizure  of  the  cargo. 

The  steamer  Rcgulas  is  wrecl'ied  on  the  New- 
foundland coast  and  nineteen  lives  are  lost. 

October  25. — The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration 
decides  the  Orinoco  claims  case,  giving  the 
American  company  an  award  of  $46,867,  with 
3  per  cent,  interest  since  June  16,  1903,  and 
$7,000  costs. 

Lieutenant  Monte  is  killed  in  the  fall  of  his  aero- 
plane at  Magdeburg,  Germany. 

October  26. — M.  Blanchard,  the  aeronaut,  faUs 
from  a  height  of  100  feet  at  Issy-les-MouUneaux, 
and  is  killed. 

Domestic 

October  21. — Colonel  Roosevelt  speaks  in  Bos- 
ton, commending  the  tariff-board  pohcy  of 
President  Taft  and  urging  the  reelection  of 
Senator  Lodge  and  Governor  Draper. 

The  Naval  Board  of  Inquiry,  which  investigated 
the  drowning  of  sailors  from  the  battleship  New 
Hampshire  in  New  York  harbor,  finds  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  ship  free  from  blame. 

Eleven  more  names,  including  that  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  are  selected  for  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity's Hall  of  Fame. 

October  22. — Mayor  Gaynor  is  the  guest  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  at  the  White  House  at  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo. 
The  International  Aviation  Meet  opens  at  Bel- 
mont Park,  L.  I. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  speaks  at  Concord,  Man- 
chester, and  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  support  of  the 
Republican  State  ticket. 

October  23. — John  K.  Tener,  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  denies  the 
accusation  of  comphcity  in  alleged  fraudulent 
transactions  of  the  National  Public  Utilities 
Corporation,  made  by  the  Philadelphia  North 
American. 

October  24. — Secretary  Ballinger,  of  the  Interior 
Department,  issues  an  order  at  Washington  for 
the  sale  at  auction  of  1,650,000  acres  of  Indian 
lands  in  Oklahoma. 

October  26. — President  Taft  decides  to  appoint 

W.    H.    Lewis,   a   negro,   an  Assistant-Attorney 

General  of  the  United  States. 

Ex-Governor  Candler  of  Georgia  dies  at  his  home 
in  Atlanta. 

Alan  R.  Hawley  and  Augustus  Post,  of  the  bal- 
loon America  11.,  which  started  from  St.  Louis 
on  October  17  in  the  race  for  the  International 
Cup,  in  messages  from  St.  Ambroise,  Canada, 
announce  their  safe  landing  on  October  19,  at 
a  point  on  the  Peribonka  River;  by  fiying  some 
1,350  miles  they  have  established  a  new  world's 
record. 

October  27. — The  Director  of  the  Census  orders  a 
recount  of  the  population  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Recent  Census  Returns. 


Arizona 

Charlestoa,  S.  C. 
Clinton,  fa.  . . . 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Green  Bay,  Wis, 
Nashua,  N.  H.. . 

Quincy,  III 

Sheboygan,  Wis 


Population. 


1910. 


204,354 
58,833 
25,577 
26,319 
25,236 
26,005 
36,587 
26,398 


1900. 


122,931 
55,807 
22,698 
21,108 
18,684 
23,898 
36,252 
22,962 


Per 

cent. 
In- 
crease. 


66.2 

5.4 

12.7 

24.7 

35.1 

8.8 

0.9 

15.0 


A  Regular  Income. — Employment  Agent 
(to  lady) — "Madam,  we  can't  be  sufficiently 
grateful  to  you.  The  maid  you  sent  to  us 
has  come  back  and  paid  a  new  fee  every  fort- 
night since!" — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


The  Carlsbad  ^ 
^Americali 

OPEN   ALL  THE  YEAR. 

Cambridge  Sprint 

Pennsylvania^ 


.*: 


The-Lobby         ^ 


V 


The    many    metropolitan 
features  of  the  Vanadium 
make      it    the    most 
desirable     sanatorium 
for  health,  rest  and  rec- 
reation in  the  United  States. 
The  rooms  are  twice  the  size 
ordinary  accomodations  and  all  open 
to  air  and  sun.     Steam  heat,  running  hot 
and  cold   water,  running    Lithia   and    iron    spring 
water,  telephone,  telegraph,  theatre,  and  every  conceiv- 
able facility  and  equipment  for  outdoor  sports  and  recreation. 

The  Vanadium  Treatment 


For  the  relief  and  cure  of  chronic  cases  of  Anaemia,  Neurasthenia, 
Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Dyspepsia,  Locomotor 
Ataxia  and  disorders  resulting  from  defective  nutrition  and  elimination. 


This  wonderful  treatment  was 
discovered  and  perfected  in  Paris  by 
the  eminent  French  scientist,  Pro- 
fessor Helouis,  who  has  made  most 
astounding  progress  in  the  relief  and 
cure  of  chronic  cases  of  the  above 
diseases.  Professor  Helouis  has 
come  to  this  country  and  is  now 
resident  consultant  at  The  Van- 
adium. With  him  are  associated  a 
medical  corps  of  physicians  who 
have  personally  studied  the  Van- 
adium treatment  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  who  also  have  already 
obtained  nost  satisfactory  results  in 
this  country. 


This  is   the    only   sanatorium   in 


this  country  offering  the  Vanadium 
Treatment. 

In  addition  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  Vanadium  Treatment,  there 
are  five  medicinal  springs  which 
have  been  famous  for  half  a  century 
for  their  curative  effects. 

The  Bath  and  Gymnasium  De- 
partments consist  of  two  separate 
and  complete  plants  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  with  experienced  attend- 
ants in  charge  for  giving  the  famous 
Vanadium  Baths,  as  well  as  Mas- 
sage, Turkish  Baths  and  Electro- 
Therapeutic  Treatments.  The 
Department  has  the  largest  private 
swimming  pool  in  the  State. 


Rates  :  $25.00  per  iveek  and  up,  including 
board,  room,  physician,  medicines,  baths, 
nurses    and    all    attendance    complete. 

■Write  for  full  information — all  correspondence  will  have 
the  personal  attention  of  the  Vanadium  medical  staff. 

Illustrated  booklet  "B"  on  request. 


The  Vanadium,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa 


TOYS?:,^ 


STONE.     Marvelous 

,  BeautifulToysthatlast 
forever.  Fascinate,  educate  young  and  old. 

Wonderful  Dr.  Richter's  Anchor  Blocks 

The  toy  that  teaches.  Learn  how  to  edu- 
cate your  child  while  it  plays.  Get  our 
Beautiful  Free  Book  of  color  desigms  and  all  particulars  Free. 
Inquire  of  dealer  or  send  today  for  Free  Book  of  desifrns  to 
F.  AD.  RICHTER  &  CO.  (of  Rudolstadt.  Germany.)  Ameri* 
can  office.  215  Pearl  St.,  Dept.       4038,  New  York  City. 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

.„.    4%  to  6%   "oas 
ULEH,  SUTHERLIN  &  CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


French,   German,  Spanish,   Italian 


Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly. 
at  spaie  nioinenis,  in  your  own  home.  You 
hear  the  living^  voice  of  a  nativo  professor  pio- 
ii'Mince  eacli  word  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly 
ohoittime  you  can  speak  a  new  lau^'uase  liy  the 

Language-Phone  Method 


combined  vith 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Testimonials 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

802  Metropolis  BWg.,  New  York. 


Red  Cedar  Chest  Is  a  Fine  Xmas  Gift 

This  chest  is  of  de- 
lijjhtfiilly  fragrant  \ 
Southern  Red  Cedar. 
Protects  furs  and 
other  clothiu'/agaiust 
moths.  No  camphor 
required.  Is  dust- 
and-d  a  m  p-p  i  o  o  f . 
Saves  cold  storaire 
e.tpenses,  VERY 
ROOMY.  4  ft.  Ion?:  » 
ft.    wide:  2  ft.   lni:li. 

Two  big  drawers.  A  very  magnificent  chest  Hand 
polished.  Wide  copper  bands.  Useful  XMAS  srift. 
Many  styles.  We  prepay  freight  and  sell  DIRECT  from  factory  to 
home.  No  dealer's  profit.  Free  catalog  "L"  sliows  styles  and  prices. 
PIEDnONT    RED   CEDAR    CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  tKis  column,  lo  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  ot  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  i<  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


When  you  buy 
a  pair  of  shoes 

put  in  "N  FIO"  Shoe  Laces  and 
you'll  never  be  bothered  with 
broken  laces  so  long  as  the 
shoes  last. 

"N  FIO"  Shoe  Laces 

have  no  equal  for  strength  and 
long  vi^ear,  and  every  pair  is 

guaranteed  6  months 

Finished  with  fast-color  tips 
that  won't  come  off. 

10  cents  per  pair  in  black  or  tan — four 
lengths  for  men's  and  women's  high  shoes. 
At  all  shoe,  drj'-goods  and  men's  furnishing 
stores.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we 
will.  Write  any  way  for  booklet  showing 
completE   line. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co., 
Dept  E ,    Reading,  Pa. 

Makers  of    the    famous   Nufashond 
Silk  Oxford  Laces  and  Corset  Laces 


L^V 


,  ■?  VS"  Stas>t"VAc«» 


"H.  E.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Please  distin- 
guish between  the  words  'subvention'  and  'sub- 
sidy,' and  give  the  origin  of  both  terms." 

These  terms  are  practically  synonymous  in  their 
meanings,  both  having  reference  to  pecuniary  aid 
granted  by  a  government  to  an  individual  or  an 
enterprise  with  a  view  to  public  benefit.  There  is 
a  distinction,  however,  in  the  application  of  the 
terms,  as  is  explained  by  the  Staxd.uid  Diction- 
AHY  (p.  1792,  col.  3)  as  follows:  "The  somewhat 
rare  term  subvention  is  especially  applied  to  a  grant 
of  governmental  aid  to  a  literary  or  artistic  enter- 
prise." The  term  "subvention"  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  subvenio,  from  sub,  under,  and  venio, 
come.  "Subsidy"  is  from  the  Latin  subsidium, 
from  sub,  under,  and  sedeo,  sit. 

"R.  F.  D.,"  New  Jersey. — "Kindly  explain  the 
construction  of  the  split  infinitive,  and  give  some 
illustrations  of  it,  as  I  should  like  to  understand 
it  clearly." 

The  split  infinitive  is  a  moot  point  with  gram- 
marians, who  quite  generally  condemn  it,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  literary 
authorities  make  use  of  this  construction.  The 
discussion  rests  upon  whether  the  proposition  to 
is  a  component  part  of  the  infinitive  mood  of  the 
verb,  and  whether  it  can  be  separated  from  the 
verb  by  the  insertion  of  an  adverb,  thus  :  to  kindly 
send — to  properly  respect.  The  following  instances 
may  be  noted  of  this  construction  in  literary  use  : 
"To  an  active  mind  it  may  be  easier  to  bear  along 
all  the  qualifications  of  an  idea,  than  to  first 
imperfectly  conceive  such  idea.  .  .  ." — Herbert 
Spencer.  "To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady 
scene." — Byron.  "What  ever  have  been  thought 
on  in  this  state,  That  could  be  brought  to  bodily 
act  ere  Rome  had  circumvention  ?" — Shakespeare. 


Let  Electricity  Make 

Pure  Air  For  You 


Sufferers  from  many  ai'ments  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  breathe  the  OZONE 
of  the  mountains  and  pine  forests.  Yet  a  recent  scien- 
tific invention  enables  everyone  to  have — In  bl8  O^vn 
bedroom  —  air  constantly  as  pure,  refreshing  and  ex- 
hilarating as  the  purest  oxygen-filled  atmosphere  of  the 
piney  woods  and  mountain  peaks.  This  little  apparatus 
is  operated  by  electricity,  and  "  ozoniz'-s  "  the  air  of  the 
closest  room  just  as  an  electric  storm  purifies  out-door 
air.     The 

Ozone  Pure  Airifier 

is  of  the  gieat.st  Ijcnofit  in  treatment  of  -Istlima.  Hay 
Fever.  Caturi-li,  Insomnia.  iMervoiisness, 
BronchitU,  IVcak  l.Ung^S,  etc.  Endorsed  hy 
highest  medical  and  scientific  authorities  —  a  thoroughly 
tested  and  demonstrated  success. 

We  can  furnish  an  Ozone  Generator  to  meet  any 
requirement,  from  bedroom  to  the  largest  buildiug. 
Write  for  Rooklet 
OZO^VE  PURE  AIIIIFIER  TOMPAWY 
334  Rnnd  Mc.Vally  Bid?.  Chicago,  HI. 


These    trade- 1°^^   rrisscross   Unas  on   ezery   package 


8PE( 
FOOD 


XIDI 


ETIC 

cases  ol 

LIVER  TROUBLES 


EQUIRntfRimU  STRICT  DIET 

Unlike   otha^  goodar     >&sk  yoV  physician. 
Leading  j(focers^^^or  boo^or  san^le,  write 
FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Watortown,  N?V.,  U.  S. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


Independent 

Around-tlie- World 

Trips  $618 

Tickets  good  for  two  years 

NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

Unusual  facilities  combining  every 
comfort  and  luxury.  All  twin  screw 
steamers.  Cabins  are  roomy,  airy 
and  light.  Every  invention  contribut- 
ing to  the  safety  of  the  passengers. 

Travelers'  checks  good  all  over 
the  world. 

M'ritf/fir"  Around-the-  M'urld'*  booklet  D. 

OELRICHS  &  CO. 

General  Agents 
5  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  YACHT  ATHENA 

in  the  filediterranean 

A  Private  Yacht. 
Brief  cruises, — two  weeks  or 
more.  From  Italy  to   Greece, 
.Sicily,  Dalmatia. 
April  to  October. 
For  Americans  only. 
American  ownership. 
American  catering. 
American  management. 
Scores  of  applications  were 
refused  tliis  year  for  lack  of 
room.    Make  the  ATHENA  part  of    your 
plans.     Send  for  announcement  for  1911. 
BVREAi;  OF  Vi\'IVERSITY  TRAVEL,, 
lO  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Atiikna 


CLARK'S  o£t  CRUISE 

Feb.  4.  $400  up  for  71  t)ays.  All  Expenses 
Round-World  Tours,  Nov.,  Jan.    Riviera 
— Italy  Tours,  Jan.  and  Feb. 
F,  C.  CLARK,  Times  Buildinff.N.Y. 


THE   MEDITERRANEAN, 

EGYPT  AND  THE 

ORIENT 

The  most  fascinating  part  of  thi!> 
world  for  the  tourist.  Before  plan- 
ning your  winter  vacation,  write 
for  booklet  telling  about  the  cruise 
of  the  New  Amsterdam,  leaving 
New  York,  January  24th,  1911. 

Address 

W.  B.  CHANDLER 

Crnise  Manager,  Holland-America  Office 
39   BROADWAY,  NEW    YORK       i 


EUROPEAN  TOURS  AT  $260 

THE  TEMPLE    TOURS  offer  extended 
summer  tours  at  S260  and  less.   A  wide  ex- 
perience and  the  highest  testimonials.      For 
Itinerary  and  information  apply  at  once  to 
THE  TEJiri.E  TOURS,         14  '/,.  Raron  St.,  Boiton 

'E'f*AA    fivin    *°    Europe    or   in 

■■•  ■■■  ^■^'  *■'■  'f  America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


iOURS 


Parties  limited  to  ten  persons.    Sailing  Jan.  7. 
21,  Feb.  18.  Private  guides  and  carriages  pro- 
vided  for   each  family.     Special 
facilities  offered  to  private  families 
for    independent    travel    on     the 

Rates,  booklet  on  request. 
TABEl'S  TOURS  COMPANY,  389  Fifth  Ave.,  Bf.  ¥. 

Cairo  Office  :  Opposite  the  SaToy  Hotel 


i0RIENT 


NILE 


EITROPK  &  ORIEMT— lOll 

'Oriental  Tour  sails  in  Feb.  First 
|Class  throughout.  Membership 
limited.  30th  year.  Write.  Dr.  & 
Mrs.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


TRIP  TO  BERMtTDA,  also  Jamaica. 
Sailings  in  November,  December,  January, 
and  February.  Parties  limited  five  members. 
Write  forparticulars.BABCOCK'STOURS, 
1137  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn 


TJ^e    COLLVER    Tour, 

(The  Best  in  Travel) 
Small  Scl<>«-t  PiirtloN 

Round  the  World  ,TonxL 

MEDITERRANEAN.  Jan.  and  Feb. 

(Egypt,  Holy  Land,  Turkey.  Greece) 
SOUTH    AMERICA.    February  4 
JAPAN  and  CHINA.  Mar.  &  Apr. 

Write  for  the  Booklet  that  interests  you. 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  CO. 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mans. 


TRAVEL  STUDY  CLASS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Sails  January  28,  1911 

Prof.  T.  G.  Soarhs,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  Illinois 


SMITH'S  TOURS. 

EUROPE  June  1911.  21st  Year. 
Limited  party.  Send  for  booklet. 
C.  H.  SMITH,  22  State  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EGYPT,   PALESTINE, 
ASIA    MINOR 

Sailing    Janoarr,   Febrnary,   April  1911 

II.  W.  DUNNING  &C0. 

102   OonsregBtional    llouse.    Boston,    Mass. 


WORLD   TOUR 

wi...  ^    Christmas      '" 


ii^rAiiv 


noMK 


Nov.  26,  Dec.  3.  WithoutSpain,  Doc.  10.  Christinns 
in  Rome  with  Spain.  N"V.  26.  Pec.  3.  Witlumt 
Spain,  Doc.  10.      <»rlf>lltlll  Toiir  in  .January— 

Tours  to  all  pal-ts  of  Kurt>lio.      Propranis  froo. 

De  Potter  Tours  (f'el'r)  ''Sew'^S^ 


High-Grade  Tours 

Around  the  World.  ;^rte^d°^T/^t- 

sons— 210  days— Inclusive  Rate  $1900.00. 

r'olifrkrai'a  February  and  March— 
VaUlUlllla.  Small  parties— low  inclu- 
sive rates. 

IVf  PTirO  ^^'°  Tours— January  and  Fcb- 
ITICAIUV.     ruary— 45  days— Inclusive  rale 

$330.00. 

OriPntal  I  andc  February  and 
V/rieniai  L.anaS.  March.  Our  usual 
low  inclusive  rates. 

Florida  and  Cuha.  l^l^il^^^- 

Small  parties — low  inclusive  rates. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  naming  Tour  desired. 

THE  GILLESPIE-KINPORTS  CO. 

1  Madison  Ave.  „,  200  N.  l.lth  St. 

New  York  City.  ""^  Philadelphia. 


THE    ORIENT    1911 

K4iirPT.P.\L,KSTIIV-K.«iRKI<:CK: 

Sail  in  February,  igii,  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  Itis  not  too  early  to  make  prepara- 
tions. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for  an- 
nouncement. Ask  for  Suggested  Readings 
and  Mapft. 

BUUK.%r  OF  riVIVRRSITV  TRAVKL 
iq  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


HAWAII 

A  special  cruise  visiting  Honolulu  and 
Kilauea,  the  greatest  volcano  in  the  world. 
Sailing  from  San  Francisco  March  18, 1911. 

JAPAN 

Two  parties  sailing  in  March,  1911.  Special 
arrangements  for  private  tours  at  any  time. 

Around  the  World 

Two  vacancies  in  small  party  sailing  from 
New  York  Nov.  19,  1910.  Several  parties, 
eastward  and  westward  in  1911. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

14B  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mau.;  789B  Market  St.. 
San  Franciaco ;  5S3B  So.  Spriof  St.,  Lot  Amgdo 
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Classified  Columns 


HELP  WANTED 


Would  you  like  big  yearly  income  ?  We 
have  the  n^htarticle  and  opportunity  to  make 
you  good  income  the  first  year.  Wonderful 
bath  mvention — combines  shower,  shampoo 
and  massage  all  in  one.  P2ither  local  or  gen- 
eral sales  agency  is  way  out  of  the  ordinary 
for  profits.  New  advertising  and  selling  plan 
is  bringing  great  results.  Best  Xmas  seller 
everofierea.  Attractive  sample  outfit  fur- 
nished. Answer  quick  before  all  territory  is 
placed.  E.  H.  .Selecman  Sales  Mgr.,  629,  210 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WOM  EN  of  culture  and  refinement.  Position 
affords  opportunity  to  travel  extensively  for 
necessary  educational  help.    Good  income. 

F.  E.  COM  PTON  &  CO. 
Dept.    E,     191     Market   Street,   Chicago. 


nODD  MEAD  &  COMPANY  desire  a 
representative  in  each  city  and  county  who 
will  give  full  or  part  time.  Clergymen, 
lawyers,  doctors  ana  other  educated  men  in- 
vited to  communicate  with  us  immediately. 
The  reward  is  generous  and  the  work 
pleasant.  Address  Dodd  Mead  &  Co.,  30th 
St.  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco. 


HELP  WANTED— 170.00  month  to  com- 
mence. Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Examinations 
everywhere  November  12th.  If  you  want  ap- 
pointment write  immediately.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  C-52,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Agents  for  our  new  Limited  Policies.  Pre- 
miums range  from  $1.00  to  $10.00  annually. 
Write  today.  Liberal  commissions ;  virgin 
territory.  North  American  Accident  Insur- 
ance Co.  (Dept.  L),  217  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


MONEY  MADE  EASILY  by  subscription 
seeking  for  Scribner's  Magazine.  For  par- 
ticulars regarding  Liberal  Cash  Commissions, 
etc.,  address  at  once  Desk  2,  Scribners 
Magazine,  155  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co. , 
Dept. 31,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 

BOOKS  AND  PVBLICATIONS 

The  Sanctuary.  "This  is  a  book  to  love,  and 
to  refer  to  again  and  again,  for  the  spirit  of 
Wisdom  is  in  it."  LIGHT  OF  REASON 
(Eng.).  W.  W.  HICKS,  Pub.,43  W.  Newton 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.    $1,  Postpaid. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps  water  by   water    power — no    atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2iq7  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Higliest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 

PA'n<yNfs  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sepd  sketcli  for  Iree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000 
for  otliers.  I'atents  secured  by  usadvertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND. 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
large  sums  of  money  offered  for  certain  hi- 
verif ions:  prizes,  reivariis,6Xc.,%enA  8  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays. 
Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany, 
InA. 


AUTHOR  S — Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.    Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Incorporate  under  South  Dakota  laws.  Save 
expense.  No  franchise  taxes.  Safest.  Best. 
Any  legitimate  business  anywhere.  Meritori- 
ous enterprises  financed.  Drexel  Investment 
Company,  Drexel  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS:  RealRemingtons,$12.00; 
Hammonds,  Densmores,  $10.00;  Smith  Pre- 
miers, $15.00;  Olivers,  Underwoods,  $25.00. 
Fifteen  days' free  trial  and  a  year's  guarantee. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Harlem  Typewriter  Ex- 
change, 215  W.  125th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations: 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  lo  in.  enlargements  for 
75C  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamps.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,     Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


MUSICAL 


Player  Piano  Rolls  direct  from  maker! 
save  40  per  cent;  big  discounts;  get  catalog; 
free  roll  for  names  of  player-piano  owners; 

LYRIC  MUSIC  ROLL  CO.. 
Dept  A,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

EDUCATIONAL 


We  offer  preparation  for  all  Civil  Service 
examinations.  Also,  complete  commercial 
courses.  State  the  course  you  want  and  get 
our  circular.  The  Maryland  Correspondence 
School,  1319  Linden  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Would   you    Sell  a  Piece  of  Real   Estate? 

No  matter  what  your  property  may  be  or  where  it  may 
be,  you  can  command  a  nation-wide  market  through  The 
Real  Estate  Directory  in  our  Classified  Columns.  Over 
1,000,000  readers — well-to-do  men  in  every  walk  of  life 
— await  your  appeal. 

Among  our  subscribers  are  : 

65,360  Business  Men  and  Mfrs. 

38,600  Lawyers  37,550  Physicians 

17,200  Bankers  and  Bank  Directors  19,150  Clergymen 

They  are  buyers  because  they  are  alert,  progressive, 
succeeding  men  with  capital — financially  in  a  position  to 
become  interested  in  your  property. 

Next  Real  Estate  Directory  to  be  published  in  our 
issue  of  December  3rd.  Write  today  for  rates  and 
complete  information.      Address 

MANAGER  REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 
DEPT.  R 
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44  EAST  23RD  ST. 


NEW  YORK 
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WESTERN    STATES 

A  FARM  of  820  Acres  noiir  Sheyeniio.  Eddy  Coanty,  N.  Dukotn.  'I'lie  land  is  all  good  and 
new,  and  is  beautifully  located  on  a  public  road  that  separates  it  from  a  grove  of  trees  halt 
a  mile  long.  The  largest  country  public  school  in  the  county  is  only  a  few  yards  from  it. 
The  farm  residence  is  a  good  six-roomed  house  with  a  large  cellar.  There  is  a  stable  for  ten 
horses,  with  a  feed  bin.  A  good  granary  and  a  carriage  house,  and  also  other  outhouses.  A 
well  of  excellent  cool  water.  The  locality  is  very  healthiul,  and  the  community  is  remark- 
ably prosperous  and  iirogressive,  as  it  is  in  the  great  hard  wheat  section.  The  farm  is  four 
miles  from  the  Jamestown  branch  of  the  Northern   Pacific  R.  R.,  and  seven  miles  from 

S  h e  y  e nne,  a  m — ' ' m 

fine  business  f 
town  with  two  |  ^ 
banks,  four  I 
grain  eleva- 
tors, two  lum- 
ber yards,  and  ' 
fourchurches. 
There  are  two 
miles  of   new 
wireandcedar 
post  fence  on 
the  land.  Only  I 
three  or  four  I 
crops  ha ve [ 
been  raised  on  | 
the  land. 

Price  $33  an  acre.     Rev.  J.  J.  GRAHAM,  SHEYENNE,  EDDY  CO.,  N.  DAK. 


TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  |50  an  acre 
and  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


ROCKPORT 

Uncle  Sain's  new  seaport  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  Texas,  is  the  next  focus  of  great  activity 
and  offers  wonderful  opportunities  to  the 
far-sighted  investor.  Live  agents  should 
write  to-day  for  our  proposition,  which  is  the 
best  in  Texas, 

GULF     COAST     IMMIGRATION     CO. 
Rockport,  Texas. 

WANTED — Live  agents  at  once  to  sell 
lots  in  South  Sweetwater^The  Packing 
House  Town-  $300,000.00  Plant  now  under 
course  of  construction.  Good  honest  propo- 
sition. Over  400  of  these  lots  sold  to  Sweet- 
water people.  Don't  write  unless  you  mean 
business.  Address,  South  Sweetwater  Town- 
site  Co.,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE 
A  California  Estate 

located  within  sight  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  warm  belt,  with  a  per- 
fect winter  and  summer  climate;  there 
are 551  acres  in  grapes,  oranges,  lemons, 
figs,  olives,  apricots  and  peaches,  hay 
land,  woods  and  pasture;  house  and 
grounds  are  elaborate  and  modem,  and 
considered  the  most  beautiful  on  any 
farm  in  California;  the  property  pays 
a  large  income;  photographs  on  appli- 
cation; price  $75,000.  Box  33,  Ever- 
green, Santa  Clara  Co.,  California. 


CHEAPEST  RANCH  IN  TEXAS 

30,000  acres  in  two  pastures.  Good  grass 
land  and  well  watered— $1.. 50  per  acre.  Easy 
terms.  For  particulars  and  sketch,  address 
owner — Box  219,  Alpine,  Texas. 


EASTERN     STATES 


■Princeton! 


This  substantial  town,  with  its 
beautiful  avenues  and  handsome 
residences,  is  a  splendid  place  for 
ideal  living.  Convenient  to  both 
New  York  and  Philadelphia— fast 
trains. 
Rentals  $300  to  $6000  yearly.  Com- 
pletely furnished  homes  also  for 
rent. 

Choice  properties — town  and 
country — furnished  or  unfurnished, 
for  sale  or  rent,  in  other  desirable 
localities. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office.  5G  Cedar  St. 


FOR  SALE 


Three  Fine  Lots  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

ED\V.%KD    RO\V£, 

Indiana,    Pa. 


THE  BENTON 
HOME,  Lee,  Mass. 


A  fine  12  room  house  with  broad 
piazzas,  well-kept  lawns,  steam, 
electric  light,  bath,  spring  water  in 
abundance  to  every  part  of  it.  Gar- 
age, good  stable  for  horses  and  cows. 
Hen-yard  and  eight  acres  of  pasture 
and  farm  land.  About  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  trolley.  A  delightful 
country  home  with  all  city  conven- 
iences.   Price  $7,000. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Folder. 


GEORGE  H. 

PITTS  FIELD 


COOPER 

MASS. 


SOUTHERN    STATES 


FOR  SALE:  Several  Fine  Virginia 
Stock  Farms.  These  farms  are  suited  to 
stock  raising,  grain,  grass,  hay,  fruits  and  veg- 
etables.  Also  first-class  lumber  yard,  with 
machinery  for  working  lumber  in  all  of  its 
forms.  Teams,  wigons,  &c.,  cheap. 
L.  JACKSON,  321  34th  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


FINE  COLONIAL  MANSION,  excellent 
condition,  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Beautiful 
lawn  and  oak,  maple,  magnolia  shade 
trees.  Peaches  and  figs.  Bam,  wood-house, 
cottage.  Ideal  winter  or  year-round  residence. 
Worth  $35,000.    Price  $20,000  to  quick  buyer. 

Address  OWNER,  Box  242,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Manatee,  Florida — America's  Fruit  and  Gar- 
den Market.  Farms  at  low  prices,  net  you 
$500  to  $1500  profit  per  acre  each  year.  Cel- 
ery, grapefruit,  oranges  and  vegetables  reach 
perfection  here.  Healthy  climate,  quick 
transportation.  Free  booklet  upon  request. 
Address  J.  W.  White,  Gen'l  Industrial 
Agent,  S.  A.  L.  Ry.,  Dept.  16,  Norfolk,  Va. 


OLD  SOUTHERN  PLANTATION 

for  rent  for  the  season,  in  historic  Cape  Fear 
section  of  North  Carolina.  Mild  winters. 
Ten  miles  below  Wilmington;  18  hours  from 
New  York.  Commodious  house,  completely 
furnished;  two  baths;  servants  available. 
Telephone  and  daily  boat  service.  4000  acres 
of  pine  forest. ,'  Fishing  and  Shooting.  Rent 
reasonable,  no  agents.  Apply  to  F.  H.Smith, 
Kendal  Plantation,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


"  WATCH  US  GROW  "  is  the  watch- 
word  of  McKinley,  Isle  of  Pines.  Beautiful, 
Healthful  Island  90  miles  south  of  Havana. 
Largest  American  Colony  in  Cuba.  Four  days 
from  New  York  by  steamer.  Mild,  delightful 
climate  the  year  round.  No  frost,  no  fevers, 
no  irrigation  needed  for  trees.  Fertile  soil 
for  growing  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons, 
limes,  pineapples,  bananas,  figs,  nuts,  garden 
truck,  etc.  10  acres  enough  to  make  you  in- 
dependent in  a  few  years.  Write  to-day  for 
Free  Book  showing  over  100  pictures  of 
American  life  at  McKinley. 
COMMERCIAL  BUREAU,  ISLE  OF  PINES  CO. 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 

FOR  SALE— TIMBER  LANDS— Phosphate 
lands,  farm  and  farming  lands,  vegetable  and 
fruit  lands,  trucking  lands,  orange  and  grape- 
fruit groves,  city  property.  Anything  in  real 
estate.  Jolm  L.  Albritton,  Bartow,  Fla. 


INCOME  assured  for  life  from  Georgia 
cultivated  Pecan  groves.  Better  than  life  in- 
surance. Cost  soon  returned  from  production. 
Reciprocal  plan.  Investigate.  Booklet  free. 
Reference  National  Exchange  Bank.  Home- 
stead Pecan  &  Nursery  Co.,  Box  82,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. 

FOR  SALE,  Virginia  home,  15  acres 
land,  new  eight  room  house,  iiuilt  by  owner 
for  personal  occupancy.  Financial  reasons 
necessitate  sale.  Land  borders  creek  of  beau- 
tiful York  River.  Address  M.  E.  BRISTOW. 
Gloucester  Point,  Va. 
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Everyman's  Car— Xhe  Brush 

The   New  Model   E   Now  Ready    $48522 
A  Better  Car The  Same  Price 


THIS  new  Brush  model  is  built  on  the  same  fun- 
damental principles  as  former  Brush  cars — on 
the  same  fundamental  principles  that  will  un- 
derlie  all  future  Brush   cars — on  the  same  funda- 
mental  principles    that    have  made    it    EVERY- 
MAN'S   CAR. 

There  are  refinements  and  improvements  in  the 
Model  E  which  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
car  and  make  it  more  than  ever  deserving  of  the 
great  reputation  the  Brush  enjoys  among  10,000 
owners  all  over  the  world. 

These  improvements  are  few,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  radical  in  any  way.  They  are  simply  the 
result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  car  and  of  the  user's 
requirements. 

WHEN  we  designed  and  built  the  first  Brush, 
we  were  not  aiming  to  make  a  car  that  would 
sell  because  it  was  different  and  low  in  price. 
We  foresaw  the  demand  for  a  small,  dependable 
automobile  that  would  provide  a  quicker,  easier 
and  cheaper  means  of  transportation  for  the  thous- 
ands who  were  using  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  the 
street  cars  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

True,  the  initial  cost  of  the  Brush  is  low.    Please 
do  not  judge  the  car  by  its  price,   but   rather  by 
what  it  is  doing  every  day  for  10,000  users ;  judge 
it  by  its  practical 
features  of  con- 
struction; by  the 
wonderful 
showing  made 
in  economy,  hill- 
climbing  and 
endurance  con- 
tests. 

Always  simple, 
economical  and 
dependable, 
some  of  the 
Brush  perform- 
ances duringthe 
past  year  were 
truly  wonderful. 


F.  O.  B.   Detroit 


FOR  example,  we  cite  the  trip  of  the  *'Aber- 
nathy  Kids."  You  remember  the  boys  who 
rode  bronchos  from  their  father's  ranch  in 
Oklahoma  to  New  York  to  meet  Colonel  Roose- 
velt. These  same  boys,  Louie  and  Temple,  9  and 
6  years  old  respectively,  drove  a  Brush  Runabout 
back  to  Oklahoma,  after  only  three  lessons. 

The  father  of  the  boys  chose  a  Brush  for  them, 
because  he  found  after  a  careful  investigation  that 
the  Brush  was  the  only  car  they  could  start  and 
handle  without  help,  and  because  it  was  so  simple 
mechanically  they  could  understand  everything 
about  it.  Thousands  realize  this  since  reading 
about  the  trip  and  seeing  this  9-year-old  boy 
driving. 

IN    the    Munsey    Historic   Tour,    the   principal 
endurance    contest    of    the  East    in    1910,  the 
Brush  finished  with  a  perfect  score  and  won  the 
trophy  in  its  class.     The  route  covered  1550  miles 
over  all  kinds  of  roads. 

The  Brush  traveled  on  even  terms  with  the  big 
cars,  on  a  schedule  designed  for  big  car  power  and 
stability.  It  finished  with  a  perfect  score  under 
conditions  that  put  several  big  cars  out  of  the  run- 
ning. It  proved  its  dependability  in  a  way  no  one 
could  doubt.     These  two  achievements  are  of  the 

utmost  import- 
ance to  you. 
They  evidence 
the  simplicity 
and  depend- 
ability of  the 
Brush. 

Let  us  tellyou 
what  10,000 
users,  of  every 
walk  in  life, 
think  of  the  util- 
ity of  the  Brush. 
Let  us  tell  what 
the  Brush  will 
do  for  you. 


If  there  is  no  Brush  Dealer  in  your  locality,  let  us  show 
you  how  you  can  make  money  selling  Everyman 's  Car 


BRUSH    RUNABOUT    CO.  K^^V 


2006  Rhode  Island  Ave. 
MICH. 


Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 
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THE  COMMON    MAN'S  STAKE 

WAY   RATES 


IN    RAIL- 


WHILE  the  election  results  hold  the  center  of  the  stage 
many  have  forgotten  something  else  which  may  touch 
us  all  even  more  vitally  than  the  success  of  this  or  that 
candidate.  That  the  consumer's  pocket  will  feel  the  decision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  higher  freight  rates  is 
the  one  point  on  which  both  sides  agree.  If  we  were  to  believe 
both  sides,  however,  we  should  have  to  think  that  we  are 
facing  blue  ruin  in  any  event,  for  the  railroad  magnates  tell  us 
that  if  they  lose,  business  will  suffer,  and  the  shippers  say 
that  if  they  lose,  prices  will  rise.  So  whoever  wins,  we  lose. 
That  appears  to  be  the  essence  of  it,  boiled  down  from  all  the 
conflicting  testimony  filling  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 
The  companies'  witnesses  tell'iis  that  if  American  railroads  are 
to  prosper  they  must  strengthen  their  credit  by  increasing 
their  freight  rates  ;  and  unless  they  prosper,  every  industry  in 
the  country  will  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shippers  assert 
that  rate  advances  such  as  the  railroads  contemplate  would  in 
effect  add  an  annual  tax  of  $400,000,000  to  the  already  heavy 
burdens  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

As  the  railroad  magnates  see  it,  the  main  factors  making 
necessary  the  proposed  advances  are:  higher  wages  to  em- 
ployees ;  increased  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation ;  public 
demand  for  increased  efficiency  and  expansion  of  transportation 
facilities ;  and  need  of  maintaining  credit  with  foreign  inves- 
tors. In  reply  to  these  pleas  the  shippers  say  that  from 
present  rates  the  railroads  are  receiving  a  generous  return  on 
their  actual  investment,  and  that  where  low  rates  of  earnings 
have  been  shown,  they  are  due  more  to  overcapitalization  than 
to  low  freight  charges.  Governor  Stubbs,  of  Kansas,  the  star 
witness  for  the  shippers,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
sees  more  reason  for  a  reduction  than  for  an  advance.  Another 
witness,  E.  J.  McVann,  manager  of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the 
Omaha  Commercial  Club,  declares  it  to  be  his  honest  opinion 
that  "  the  proposed  increases  in  freight  rates  will  not  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  roads,  but  will  decrease  their  revenue  by 
its  effect  on  business  in  a  stoppage  of  the  movement  of  goods. " 
And  H.  C.  Wallace,  of  the  Country  Life  Commission,  gives 
figures  to  show  that  the  railroads  under  present  conditions  get 
a  better  return  on  their  investment  than  the  farmer.  Yet  the 
chief  burden  of  the  proposed  increases,  he  says,  will  fall  on 
the  farmer. 


While  the  hearings  were  in  progress  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
News  and  Statistics  (Chicago)  issued  a  leaflet  showing  the 
earnings  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1910.  From  this  leaflet  we  learn  that  the 
gross  earnings  for  the  year  amount  to  $2,779,246,868.     Further : 

"  Compared  with  the  previous  banner  year,  1907,  the  earnings 
show  an  increase  of  $190,141,290,  and  the  expenses,  an  increase 
of  $92,609,953,  leaving  $97,531,337  increase  in  net  income  from 
operation  to  take  care  of  an  increase  of  $23,321,000  in  taxes  and 
the  interest  on  at  least  $2,000,000,000  new  capital  invested  in 
the  railways  since  1907." 

These  figures,  remarks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
(Com.),  afford  no  evidence  that  the  railroads  as  a  whole  are 
losing  ground  in  their  financial  operations. 

Returning  to  the  evidence  of  Governor  Stubbs,  whom  one  of 
the  attorneys  for  the  shippers  describes  as  "  the  hope  of  the 
people  of  the  West  for  the  prevention  of  increased  rates,"  we 
find  him  declaring  that  "  if  the  farms  of  Kansas  were  run  like 
you  run  the  railroads,  bonded  for  more  than  they  cost,  and  with 
high-salaried  officers,  they'd  all  be  busted  in  a  year."  The 
Governor  spoke  as  something  of  an  expert,  having  himself,  as 
a  railroad  contractor,  built  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
roadbed  before  he  entered  politics.  His  statement  that  $25,- 
000  a  mile  would  reproduce  any  railroad  in  the  State  and  leave 
a  handsome  profit  for  the  contractor  attracted  particular  atten- 
tion, since  the  lowest  figures  put  in  evidence  by  the  railroads 
more  than  doubled  the  Governor's  estimate,  while  some  of  them 
quadrupled  it.  He  went  on,  as  reported  in  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

"  When  President  Ripley,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  asks  for  more 
money  to  pay  his  men  higher  wages,  it  sounds  to  me  like  the 
Pullman  Company  asking  the  public  to  pay. all  of  its  porters' 
wages,  instead  of  two-thirds. 

"  President  Ripley  is  one  of  the  best  railroad  presidents  in 
the  United  States  and  I  believe  he  is  sincere,  but  I  don't  agree 
with  him  in  any  sense.  I  respect  him  very  highly  as  a  man, 
but  I  don't  think  his  policies  are  sound 

"  I  don't  take  any  stock  in  the  idea  of  the  railroads  that  they 
can  make  rates  on  the  values  of  their  terminals  as  increased  by 
the  growth  of  population.     That  is  taxing  people  for  living. 

"  It  is  ridiculous  for  a  railroad  to  talk  about  poor  credit.  If 
they'd  stop  their  high  finance  they  could  get  more  money  from 
the  American  people  seeking  investment  than  they  could  use. 
The  curse  of  American  railroads  is  the  way  they  have  juggled 
with  things  and  the  way  their  officers  have  got  rich  m  shady 
deals.  It  is  no  trouble  for  the  men  in  Wall  Street  to  get  money 
when  they  want  it  or  to  make  a  panic  when  they  want  it. 

"  A  railroad  president  may  believe  that  his  railroad  is  worth 
more  than  it  cost,  just  as  if  you  had  a  horse  you  thought  a  great 
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Uncle  Sam — "I've  got  tlie  best  in  the  world.     Why  don't  you  buy  the  way  you  used  to? 


— Hamilton  in  Judge. 


deal  of  you  mig-ht  value  it  at  $300  when  it  was  not  worth  $50. 
If  the  railroads  brought  in  their  books,  this  Commission  would 
never  believe  that  railroads  cost  $60,000  a  mile,  as  some  presi- 
dents swear. 

"  It  is  ridiculous  and  preposterous  for  a  railroad  to  take 
$9,000  000  out  of  earning-s,  as  the  Santa  Fe  did  in  1909,  and 
bury  it  in  improvements,  and  then  ask  for  higher  rates  in  order 
to  pile  up  a  surplus  and  improve  its  credit. 

"  The  railroads  oug'ht  to  keep  their  surplus  where  it  belongs 
for  a  rainy  day,  like  I  do  mine 

"  The  railroads  ought  to  be  compelled  to  bring  their  books  be- 
fore the  Commission  and  submit  to  an  examination  just  like  the 
national  banks  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  show  just  what 
their  actual  investment  is.  This  question  has  never  been  de- 
termined and  it  ought  to  be.  I  know  there  is  a  law  empower- 
ing the  Commission  to  examine  all  their  books  and  I  am  praying 
to  God  that  tbey  will  exercise  it. 

"  The  people  are  largely  to  blame  for  present  conditions. 
They  have  let  these  conditions  grow  up  and  have  let  the  people 
buy  inflated  securities  while  the  railroads  have  been  taking 
millions  and  tens  of  millions  out  of  earnings  for  improvements 
to  be  capitalized  the  next  year." 

The  railroads'  practise  of  capitalizing  their  surplus  earnings 
is  defended  by  the  Philadelphia  Press,  which  remarks : 

"  The  practise  of  accumulating  a  surplus  and  using  it  as  capi- 
tal is  common  in  banking,  mercantile,  and  manufacturing  cir- 
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cles,  and  no  complaint  is  heard.  Shippers,  however,  urge  that 
this  method,  which  is  accepted  in  other  lines  of  business,  should 
not  be  applied  to  common  carriers." 

While  the  Chicago  Farmers  and  Drovers  Journal  admits 
that  "  higher  efliciency  in  railroad  service  would  be  consistent 
with  a  little  higher  rate  for  carrying  freight,"  it  points  out 
that  the  rail  lines  do  not  accompany  their  demands  for  higher 
rates  with  any  positive  assurance  of  better  service.  In  this 
leading  farm  daily  we  read  further: 


"  Rail  development  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
country.  The  majority  of  railroads  have  fallen  behind  in  the 
motive  power  capacity  as  against  the  business  offered  them. 
As  a  result  there  are  too  few  engines  to  haul  the  increased 
freight,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  this  situation  is  delay  and 
inefficiency. 

"  That  system  of  railroad  finance  which  has  to  do  with  water 
in  the  stock  would  seem  to  be  the  real  reason  for  inefficient 
service  on  a  good  many  of  the  roads.  A  line  which  is  compelled 
to  earn  dividends  on  millions  of  watered  stock  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  maintaining  motive  equipment,  since  it  pays  too  great 
an  amount  in  dividends  to  afford  keeping  the  efficiency  of  serv- 
ice at  top  point 

"  A  higher  freight-rate  schedule  would  not  necessarily  guar- 
antee greater  efficiency  in  rail  service.  It  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  effect  an  advance  in  the  retail  price  of  nearly  all  com- 
modities since  the  manufacturer  would  saddle  a  higher  price 
onto  the  jobber,  and  the  jobber,  in  order  to  balance  his  profit, 
would  boost  the  price  to  the  retailer,  while  the  '  ultimate  con- 
sumer' would  be  the  final  loser.  The  latter  individual  already 
is  paying  his  share  of  tribute.  '  Widows  and  orphans'  who  hold 
the  railroad  stock  are  getting  a  fair  dividend  in  most  instances 
now,  and  the  railroads  have  thus  far  failed  to  show  conclusive 
proof  of  their  inability  to  continue  to  give  decent  service  at 
the  Old  rates. 

"  Railroads  have  in  the  last  few  months  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  advertising  their  service  and  in  pleading 
for  public  sympathy  in  their  fight  for  increased  revenue,  but 
sympathy  is  not  forthcoming  where  the  public  suspicion  is 
directed  strongly  against  the  practise  of  rail  management  from 
the  financiering  end  of  the  lines,  rather  than  through  the 
operation  heads." 

Another  point  of  view  is  reflected  in  the  New  York  Financial 
World  (Fin.)  which  declares  that  the  "paramount  issue"  at 
present  is  "the  conservation  of  American  railroad  credit."  To 
quote  further: 

"  In  a  few  weeks  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
have  to  decide  the  question  of  an  increase  in  transportation 
charges.  A  refusal  may  spell  far-reaching  disaster.  It  will, 
in  all  probability,  mean  reduction  in  dividends  and  a  corre- 
sponding loss  of  credit.  In  order  to  live,  the  railroads,  even 
those  enjoying  the  best  credit,  will  have  to  borrow  money  at 
high  interest  rates.  This  will  mean  loss  in  the  prices  of  their 
bonds,  issued  at  lower  interest-bearing  rates.  • 

"There  are  to-day  invested  in  our  railroadsover $16,000,000,- 
000— an  investment  amount  equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  national 
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— Minor  in  the  St.  Ixjnis  Poxt-nispatch. 
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wealth.  Of  this  amount  one-half  is  represented  by  bonds,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  which  is  held  by  private  investors, 
savings-banks,  insurance  companies,  and  estates.  At  present 
all  sound  bonds  of  railroads  bear  an  interest  rate  of  4  per  cent. 
If  our  railroads  should  have  to  issue  5-per-cent.  bonds  in  order 
to  raise  the  additional  means,  all  4-per-cent.  bonds  will  drop  in 
their  market  prices,  and  the  losses  by  investors,  savings-banks, 
insurance     companies,     and     estates    will     go    into     untold 

millions 

'•  Is  the  country  prepared  for  such  an  eventuality,  which  must 
impede  and  retard  its  economic  progress  and  play  havoc  with 
the  value  of  the  securities,  into  which  billions  have  been  put  ?  " 


FREEING    LITTLE  TOILERS 

SIX  YEARS  ago  the  number  of  child  laborers  in  this 
country  was  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  the  popula- 
tion. Children  almost  infants  were  employed,  says  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
"  in  varieties  of  industry  too  numerous  to  catalog. "  At  that 
time,  when  the  committee  was  organized  to  combat  the  evil, 
"  eye-witnesses  of  child  [labor  were  presenting  from  pulpit, 
press,  and  platform  frequent  tales  of  the  maiming  or  death  of 
little  toilers  crusht  in  the  very  act  of  their  industrial  sacrifice." 
Indeed,  we  are  told,  such  "  deliberate  and  wanton  cruelty  to 
children  "  was  being  defended  on  the  ground  that  "  work  is 
always  a  blessing  and  idleness  a  curse."  Moreover,  according 
to  Mr.  Lovejoy's  article  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  (New  York) 
child  labor  had  a  fairly  good  legal  standing : 

"  A  number  of  commonwealths  had  no  law  whatever  regula- 
ting employment  of  children.  A  still  larger  number  had  laws 
of  the  most  rudimentary  character  and  with  no  semblance  of 
machinery  for  enforcement.  A  third  group  had  enacted  laws 
fairly  comprehensive  in  scope  and  providing  for  an  enforcing 
agency,  but  without  a  public  sentiment  to  supply  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  under  which  such  departments  can  do  effective 
work.  In  less  than  ten  States  was  anything  like  an  adequate 
method  of  meeting  the  ever-increasing  problem  of  child  labor 
comparabla  to  systems  long  since  established  in  such  European 
countries  as  England  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Scandi- 
navia, and  America  was  apparently  plunging  headlong  into  a 
policy  of  child  exploitation  following  closely  in  outline  but  ex- 
ceeding in  volume  that  of  these  older  countries." 


Facing  such  a  situation,  the  committee  decided  to  find  out  all 
the  facts  regarding  child  labor  and  so  to  work  up  public  senti- 
ment as  to  bring  about  this  minimum  program  : 

"  (1)  That  no  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  employed  at  night  or  for  a  longer  period  than  eight 
hours  a  day.  Nor  in  an  occupation  known  to  be  dangerous  to 
life,  health,  or  morals  ; 

"  (2)  That  no  such  child  shall  be  employed  unless  satisfactory 
evidence  is  given  that  he  has  a  normal  physical  development ; 

"  (3)  That  before  the  employment  of  such  child,  he  shall  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  lay  at  least  the  foundations  of  an 
American  education ; 

"  (4)  That  children  above  fourteen  and  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  shall  be  guaranteed  by  suitable  laws  against  specific 
employments  under  circumstances  that  would  menace  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  the  restrictions  to  be  graded  according  to  the 
degree  of  hazard  involved. " 

The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  successful  campaign  against 
the  night  messenger  service  and  the  fight  for  an  eight-hour 
work-day  for  children.  With  the  Federal  Government,  several 
States,  and  the  trade-unions  on  record  for  an  eight-hour  day 
for  adult  men  and  women,  such  hours  are  obviously  "  not  too 
short  for  undeveloped  children."  Altho  the  committee  found 
no  scientific  report  showing  a  greater  percentage  of  children 
injured  by  employment  at  night  compared  with  those  employed 
by  day,  nevertheless, 

"  When  we  found  children  ten  years  of  age  and  under  working 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours  anight  in  Southern  cotton-mills  ;  saw 
little  boys  under  fourteen  years  coming  from  the  overheated 
glasshouse  at  two  or  three  o'clock  on  raw  winter  mornings, 
careless  of  their  exposure ;  saw  groups  of  little  newsboys  and 
other  street  traders  sleeping  in  the  alleys  and  courts  of  our 
great  cities  after  the  exactions  of  their  night  labor,  and  learned 
from  reports  in  New  York  and  other  cities  of  the  high  percent- 
age of  defective  vision  among  school-children,  while  as  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  many  of  these  same  children  were 
spending  from  one  to  six  hours  every  night  on  fine  needlework 
or  kindred  occupation  in  dimly  lighted  and  unventilated  tene- 
ment rooms,  we  believed  it  a  safe  assumption  that  a  campaign 
should  be  waged  for  the  prohibition  of  industrial  employment 
of  all  children  under  sixteen  years  at  night." 

The  actual  accomplishments  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee  in 
its  six  years'  crusade  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  in  this  table, 
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CLAUDE    GKAHAME-WHITE, 

The  English  airman,  who  claims  that  he 
should  have  been  given  another  chance  to 
fly  around  our  symbol  of  freedom  from 
British  rule. 
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JOHX   B.    MOISANT, 

The  young  Chicago  architect,  who  entered  and  won  the  race 
around  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He  won 
from  Grahame-White  by  42|^  seconds.  On  his  shoulder  is  the 
cat  which  flew  across  the  British  Channel  with  him. 
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J.   ABMSTRONG    DREXEL, 

The  American  aviator  who  takes  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Grahame- 
White  in  his  controversy  with  the  Bel- 
mont Park  Aviation  Committee. 


the  States  being  divided  into  three  groups,  the  Western  States 
being  those  west  of  the  line  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana : 

LEGISLATION   SECURED   IN  SIX  YEARS 

Number  of  States 

North  South  West  Total 

Child-labor  law  first  passed    1  3  1  5 

Compulsory  education  law  first  pas.sed  .          1  3  3  »     7 

14-year  age  limit  in  factories  and  stores          7  3  7  17 

14-year  age  limit  in  mines    3  1  4  8 

Eight-liour  day 4  -  7  11 

Other  reduction  of  liours    7  4  2  13 

Prohibition  of  night  work  under  16  years        8  3  7  18 

Proof  of  age  required 9  1  7  17 

Certificate  of  physical  fitne.ss  to  work  .  .        10  -  3  13 

Enforcing  agency  established 2  7  4  13 

In  addition  to  this, 

"  Congress  has  enacted  for  the  District  of  Columbia  a  law 
which  provides  fourteen  years  as  the  age  limit  in  factories  and 
stores,  an  eight-hour  day,  and  prohibition  of  night  work  under 
sixteen,  requires  proof  of  age,  and  establishes  an  enforcing 
agency.  Also  many  States  have  perfected  their  laws,  especially 
in  administrative  details,  to  a  degree  not  indicated  by  this 
rough  table. " 
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THE   AVIATION   SQUABBLE 


HE  PRINCE  of  the  power  of  the  air  seems  to  have 
been  alive  to  his  opportunity  to  sow  dissension  among 
the  airmen.  At  any  rate,  a  Satanic  sequel  to  the  inter- 
national aviation  meet  at  Belmont  Park,  Long  Island,  has 
been  a  crop  of  protests  and  charges  which  threatens  civil  war 
in  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  and  moves  one  paragrapher  to 
remark  that  birds  in  their  little  nests  agree  better  than  bird- 
men  competing  for  prizes.  "  Let  no  one  after  this  say  that 
the  aeroplane  is  not  destined  to  be  an  instrument  of  war- 
fare," exclaims  the  New  York  World,  which  notes  that  ever 
since  the  Belmont  Park  meet,  "  rival  forces  of  flying  men  have 
been  ranged  in  hostile  array  at  banquet  tables  and  about  hotel 
lobbies." 

On  October  30,  which  had  been  officially  announced  as  the 
last  day  of  the  meet,  three  contestants,  representing  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  flew  in  a  race  from  the  avia- 
tion grounds  around  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor 
and  back,  a  prize  of  $10,000  to  go  to  the  airman  making  the 
best  time.  This  race  was  won  for  the  United  States  by  John 
B.  Moisant.  There  the  incident  would  have  ended  had  not  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  meet  extended  its  original  program 
by  arranging  that  certain  events  postponed  because  of  bad 
weather  on  the  opening  day  should  be  decided  by  flights  on 
Monday,  the  31st.     It  seems  that  the  conditions  of  the  Statue- 


of-Liberty  race  provided  that  each  contestant  could  make  the 
flight  more  than  once  during  the  meet,  his  best  time  to  count. 
Therefore  the  English  aviator,  Claude  Grahame-White,  Mois- 
ant's  nearest  competitor,  applied  for  permission  to  try  again 
on  Monday,  but  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  meet  had 
officially  closed  with  Sunday's  flights,  those  of  Monday  being 
exhibition  performances.  This  ruling  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  a  number  of  the  airmen,  and  the  dispute  following 
it  divided  the  flyers  into  two  camps  and  brought  to  light  a 
smoldering  feud  within  the  ranks  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America. 
In  addition  to  the  dispute  over  the  official  or  unofficial  character 
of  Monday's  events,  the  complaints  of  the  visiting  airmen,  in- 
dorsed by  some  of  their  American  rivals,  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

"  That  the  rules  governing  the  various  events  were  changed 
so  frequently  that  they  could  not  keep  up  with  their  meaning ; 
that  several  of  the  flyers  were  illegally  debarred  from  partici- 
pating in  the  trophy  race,  and  that  the  trophy  race  won  b}- 
Grahame-White  was  held  over  a  course  not  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  international  speed  contest. " 

The  public  had  its  first  hint  that  internecine  war  was  disrupt- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  airmen  when  a  dinner  given  by  J.  Arm- 
strong Drexel  on  the  night  of  the  Aero  Club's  official  banquet 
was  attended  by  many  of  the  latter 's  star  guests,  among  whom 
were  Claude  Grahame-White,  Clifford  B.  Harmon,  Charles  K. 
Hamilton,  and  Count  de  Lesseps.  When  questioned  by  the  re- 
porters, Mr.  Drexel  admitted  that  his  dinner  was  "  given  as  a 
protest  against  the  International  Aviation  Committee  for  their 
treatment  of  the  aviators  during  the  week  and  especially  in 
relation  to  their  action  in  ending  the  meet  Sunday  night." 
He  later  issued  a  statement  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Belmont  Park 
Aviation  Committee  in  refusing  to  allow  Mr.  Grahame-White, 
the  Englishman,  to  fly  a  second  time  for  the  Statue-of-Liberty 
prize.  Their  doing  so  is  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  sport 
and  honor,  and  as  an  American  myself,  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions of  sport  in  Europe,  I  can  not  allow  an  act  of  such  start- 
ling unfairness  to  pass  without  protest. 

"  Furthermore,  by  their  decision,  they  have  barred  such  flyers 
as  Radley,  the  Englishman,  and  Aubrun,  the  Frenchman,  from 
competing.  As  a  general  result  it  will  be  freely  said  in  Europe 
that  the  Liberty  prize  was  juggled  into  an  American's  hands. 
This  will  only  be  the  plain  truth  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  contest,  as  understood  by  the  aviators. 

"  I  was  myself  told  by  Chairman  McCoy,  of  the  committee, 
in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  that  the  Liberty  prize  contest 
would  be  open  till  the  end  of  the  meeting,  which,  as  he  and 
every  one  else  knew,  was  definitely  intended  to  include  Monday. 
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He  also  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  same  men  could  make 
more  than  one  flight,  and  that  the  best  time  would  win.  This, 
too,  was  the  general  understanding  of  the  aviators,  and  no 
denial  of  it  by  the  committee  can  explain  or  excuse  their  sub- 
sequent action. 

"The  plain  fact  is  that  the  committee,  seeing  a  chance  of 
winning  the  prize  for  an  American,  went  back  upon  their  word, 
and,  closing  the  contest  and  the  official  meeting,  stopttwomen, 
Messrs.  de  Lesseps  and  Grahame- White,  from  flying  again  and 
the  other  flyers  fi-om  even  competing. 

"  My  disgust  at  this  betrayal  is  more  almost  than  I  can  ex- 
press. What  the  feelings  of  the  Englishmen  and  the  French- 
men are  could  they  be  induced  to  speak  their  mind  I  dare  hardly 
imagine.  Anyhow,  it  is  my  intention  to  resign  immediately 
from  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  and  I  hope  all  American  sports- 
men will  follow  my  example." 

In  answer  to  this  and  other  complaints  along  the  same  lines 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  meet  have  published  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

"The  committee  invited  and  secured  the  attendance  of  all 
aviators  upon  the  express  condition  that  substantial  sums  of 
money  were  to  be  awarded  to  those  whose  total  duration  in  air 
and  total  distance  covered  in  the  whole  meet  should  be  the 
greatest.  On  October  30,  prior  to  the  flights  for  the  Statue, 
Comte  de  Lesseps  and  other  aviators,  all  of  whom  had  been 
competing  for  these  prizes,  announced  to  the  committee, 
through  Mr.  Wood,  the  starter,  that,  having  entered  the  meet 
on  the  distinct  understanding  (exprest  in  their  signed  contracts 
of  entry)  that  it  would  close  on  October  30,  1910,  they  would 
insist  on  its  so  closing  and  they  pointed  out  that  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  official  closing  date,  carrying  with  it,  as  it  must, 
another  day's  fight  for  supremacy  in  totals  of  distance  and 
duration,  would  be  distinctly  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of 
aviators. 

"The  Statue-of-Liberty  flight  was  made  a  continuous  contest, 
open  to  daily  competition,  by  Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  committee, 
issued  on  October  27,  before  any  entries  whatever  had  been 
received  for  that  event.  This  bulletin  stated  that  the  Statue 
flight  would  be  open,  during  certain  hours  named,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding days  of  the  meet.  The  closing  of  the  meet  closed  com- 
petition for  this  flight. 

"  The  communication  from  Mr.  Moisant,  duly  filed  with  the 
committee,  was  in  effect  a  demand  on  the  committee  that  the 
day  of  official  closing  be  announced  and  confirmed.     The  com- 


for  him  complete  facilities  for  making  the  flight  on  Monday, 
October  31,  should  he  care  to  do  so.  This  was  with  the  idea 
that  his  record  should  be  duly  preserved  and  transmitted  to  the 
International  Federation  for  purposes  of  appeal.  Mr.  Grahame- 
White  was  duly  notified.     Accordingly,  on  Monday,  and  for  the 
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HALPH    JOHNSTONE, 

Who  climbed  with  his  Wright  biplane  to  a  heiglit  of  9,714  feet, 
establishing  a  new  world's  record. 

mittee  was  without  discretion  in  arriving  at  a  decision  in  the 
matter. 

"  Immediately  on  hearing  from  Mr.  Grahame-White  that  he 
deemed  himself  aggrieved  at  the  termination  of  his  right  to  fly 
again  for  the  Statue  prize,  the  committee  took  steps  to  provide 
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MOI.SANT    ROUNDING    THE    STATUE    OF    LIBERTY. 

express  benefit  of  Mr.  Grahame-White  and  any  other  aviators 
similarly  situated,  the  pylons  were  manned,  the  balloon  was 
flown  from  the  Statue,  the  official  observers  were  stationed, 
and  the  hand  and  electric  timers  were  held  in  readiness.  Altho 
weather  conditions  were  ideal  for  the  flight,  no  aviator 
attempted  it." 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  says  the 
New  York  Herald,  "  it  can  not  change  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
national aviation  tournament  this  year  was  the  greatest  ever 
held."  The  same  point  is  emphasized  by  the  Springfield i?epi<6- 
lican,  which  goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  general  the  most  striking  result  of  the  tournament  was 
its  demonstration  of  the  capacity  of  the  aeroplane  to  stay  aloft 
in  bad  weather.  A  40-mile  wind,  such  as  was  faced  one  day  in 
a  hight  contest,  comes  close  to  storm  velocity,  and  would  be 
dangerous  to  small  sailing  craft.  Flying-machines  that  can 
take  such  risks  are  not  mere  toys,  and  in  war  time  would  sel- 
dom be  driven  to  shelter. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  no  air  craft  is  yet  able  to  make  prog- 
ress against  a  strong  wind,  but  the  aeroplane  has  in  this  re- 
spect greatly  the  advantage  of  the  dirigible,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  with  more  powerful  motors  a  speed  of  80  miles  or 
more  an  hour  will  yet  be  realized,  which  would  make  feasible 
a  moderate  progress  against  anything  short  of  a  hurricane.  .  .  . 

"  Of  the  records  made  at  Belmont  Park  the  most  important 
was  the  new  altitude  achieved  by  Johnstone  in  one  of  the  new 
Wright  machines.  The  ease  with  which  he  reached  9,714  feet, 
a  clear  gain  of  528  feet  over  the  world's  best  previous  record, 
showed  that  the  limit  is  still  far  from  being  reached.  It  is  not 
long  since  the  odd  528  feet  would  have  been  considered  an  as- 
tonishing feat,  and  talk  of  altitudes  of  1,000  feet  were  regarded 
as  rash  prophecy 

"  It  is  likely,  in  fact,  that  in  war  aeroplanes  will  be  numer- 
ous and  will  take  daring  chances  by  flying  low,  just  as  in  the 
past  cavalry  scouts  have  risked  annihilation  by  riding  close  to 
the  enemy.  But  the  aerial  scout  of  the  future  will  have  the 
great  advantage  that  even  if  shot  down  in  transit  he  will  have 
sent  his  report  by  wireless  up  to  the  moment  of  disaster.  It  is 
a  risk  which  in  a  great  battle  many  a  brave  man  would  be  glad 
to  take. " 
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'  WATCH   TACOMA  GROW  " A   SPOKANE   VIEW. 


-Morris  in  tlie  Spokane  Spokesman- Review. 


THE  FABLE   OF  THE   PROUD    FROG   AND   THE    OX AS   SAN   FRANCISCO 

SEES   IT. 

— Geers  in  the  San  Francisco  Call. 
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TACOMA. 


-North  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger. 


HOW  TACOMA  TAKES  THE  COUNT. 


A  "STRIKING"   ARGUMENT   FOR  A 
PARCELS  POST 

THE  FOUR  great  express  companies  have  for  many 
years  been  deemed  the  four  great  arguments  against  a 
parcels  post.  Now,  however,  that  their  drivers  and 
helpers  in  and  around  New  York  have  been  striking  for  higher 
wages  and  succeeded  in  tying  up  New  York's  quick-delivery 
business  for  several  days,  the  companies  are  receiving  gentle 
hints  from  some  of  the  papers  that  they  are  making  strong 
argument ybr  the  parcels  post.  So  it  seems  to  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Chicago  Tribune;  and  the  New  York  Call  (Soc.) 
believes  that  this  strike  is  "  the  forerunner  of  one  of  the  biggest 
strikes  the  country  has  ever  seen,"  a  "contest  between  the 
carriers  and  those  who  exploit  the  carrying  business,"  which 
will  end  in  the  nation  assuming  control,  "  as  it  should  have 
done  long  ago."  The  Independent  (New  York)  takes  its  stand 
with  the  Socialist  paper  and  hopes  that  last  week's  rioting 
may  " help  along  one  reform."    It  explains : 

"  These  are  express  companies  against  which  the  strike  is 
waged.  Now,  the  express  companies  are  the  banded  enemies 
of  the  people.     Again  and  again  our  Postmasters-General  have 


recommended  to  Congress  that  they  give  the  people  the  parcels 
post,  such  as  every  nation  in  Europe  possesses,  and  such  a 
privilege  as  the  United  States  itself  gives  to  foreigners  abroad. 
A  package  weighing  11  pounds  a  German  or  Italian  can  have 
sent  him  from  America  at  cheap  postal  rates,  for  that  is  an  in- 
ternational privilege;  but  an  American  husband  can  not  send 
such  a  package  to  his  wife  by  mail  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  limit  is  4  pounds,  and  the  rate  16  cents  a  pound.  It 
costs  less  by  far  to  send  a  package  to  the  end  of  Europe  than 
from  Boston  to  Salem.  Everybody  knows  this  evil,  this  injus- 
tice, and  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  it  is  the  express  com- 
panies that  stand  in  the  way  and  control  Congress  somehow. 
The  pre.sident  of  a  principal  express  company  was  for  a  dozen 
years  United  States  Senator  from  New  York,  and  was  not  likely 
to  listen  kindly  to  the  urgency  of  the  Postmaster-General  that 
the  people  be  served  to  the  loss  of  the  express  company.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  reason  for  not  giving  our  people  the 
same  advantage  that  other  countries  have  is  that  the  depart- 
ment stores  would  rob  the  country  stores  of  their  trade.  But 
the  country  stores  have  no  organization  that  has  made  any  such 
complaint.  They  have  been  made  a  stalking  horse  by  the  ex- 
press companies,  which  are  the  principal  organizations  that 
have  a  great  interest  to  defeat  the  people." 

The  editorial  comment  of  the  daily  press  is  largely  confined  to 
deploring  the  violence  of  the  strikers  and  warning  them  that 
they  are  hurting  their  cause  thereby.     The  New  York  Jom-nal 
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of  Commerce  goes  on  to  note  that  when  public  service,  such  as 
that  given  by  an  express  company  is  interfered  with,  "  the  com- 
munity has  a  more  direct  and  far-reaching  interest  than  in  the 
interruption  of  an  ordinary  competitive  business."     For— 

"  If  the  operation  of  a  railroad,  an  express  company,  or  a  tele- 
graph company  is  broken  up,  an  important  service  to  all  man- 
ner of  industries  and  business  is  thrown  into  disorder.  Thou- 
sands are  forced  out  of  employment  or  subjected  to  loss  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  disputes  that  have  led  to  strikes 
and  can  do  nothing  to  remove  their  cause." 

It  is  important  to  the  public,  believes  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, that  the  workmen  of  a  public-service  corporation  shall 
have  "  stability  in  their  employment,  and  that  the  conditions 
of  their  labor  shall  be  such  as  to  contribute  to  that  without 
wrong  or  injustice  to  either  party."  In  case  of  disputes  and 
disagreements,  there  should  be,  we  are  told,  "  some  official 
means  of  looking  into  the  cause  and  averting  serious  trouble 
that  must  result  in  interruption  of  a  service  upon  which  the 
public  depends." 

INCREASING  RAILROAD  FATALITIES— "  Killed,  3,804;  in- 
jured, 82,374"— on  the  railroads  of  this  country  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1910 ;  this  is  pretty  discouraging  news  "  for 
those  of  us  who  had  supposed  that  all  the  recent  talk  about 
measures  and  devices  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the 
safeguarding  of  life  would  by  this  time  begin  to  show  effects," 


remarks  the  New  York  Times.  Not  only  is  this  record  terrible 
in  itself,  but  it  is  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  showing  an  increase  of  1,013  in  the  number  killed  and 
18,454  in  the  number  injured.  The  Times  believes,  too,  that 
most  of  these  deaths  and  injuries  come  in  the  "  avoidable  "  class. 
We  read : 

"  For  them  somebody  was  responsible  in  some  degree,  and 
for  many  the  responsibility  was  heavy.  In  hardly  a  single  case, 
however,  has  it  been  fixt  in  a  way  that  was  either  really  puni- 
tive or  really  deterrent. 

"  Presumably  the  railways  have  discharged  a  few  careless 
men — to  enter  the  service  of  other  lines — and  many  coroners 
have  held  inquests  that  ended  in  verdicts  harshly  worded,  but 
where  the  intention  to  kill  is  absent,  we  are  reluctant  to  pun- 
ish, and  the  slaughter  goes  on,  keeping  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  a  little  more. 

"  Not  as  much  attention  is  paid  as  should  be  paid  to  the  fact 
that  these  accidents  are  much  more  numerous  on  some  roads 
than  on  others,  while  a  few  roads  do  not  have  any  at  all  for 
long  periods.  There  must  be  reasons  for  this  difference,  and 
the  reason  is  not  entirely  luck." 

From  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  which  summarizes  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  we  glean  the  follow- 
ing additional  details : 

"^There  were  5,861  collisions,  killing  433  persons  and  injuring 
7,765  and  damaging  railroad  property  worth  $4,629,279.  In  the 
year's  5,910  derailments  340  persons  were  killed  and  4,814  in- 
jured. During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  the  total 
killed  or  injured  was  20,650." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


To  lumbermen,  smoke  does  not  always  indicate  industry. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Traveling  in  balloons  is  all  right,  provided  you  don't  care  which  way 
you  go. — Toledo  Blade. 

A  DEFEATED  Candidate  always  thinks  the  majority  didn't  understand 
the  situation. — Washington  Post. 

Voters  would  feel  safer  if  there  were  some  method  of  certifying  pre- 
election promises. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

And  yet  the  Colonel  must  have  met  some  truthful  men  who  have  dis- 
agreed with  him. — Washington  Post. 

It  seems  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  successful  contest  for  election  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  was  his  first  political  experience. — Omaha  Bee. 

No  surprize  is  felt  that  the  President  wishes  to  increase  the  postage  rate 
for  magazines.     Read  some  recent  issues. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

CoNTSiDERiNG  that  We  can't  do  anything  else  to  the  Supreme  Court,  we 
surely  should  have  the  privilege  of  criticizing  it. — Washington  Times. 

TsHisHTiGAMA,  Kiskisink,  Coocoocaiche,  Nipissing,  Biscotasing,  Poga- 
massing — no,  not  Esperanto;  simply  names  of  places  where  the  interna- 
tional balloon  racers  landed. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

A   French   scientist   announces  that   man  is  superior   to   all  machines. 
Roosevelt  had  that  figured  out  a  long  time  ago. 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

A  THIRD  son  has  been  born  to  Captain  Rich- 
mond Pearson  Hobson.  Japan  will  please  take 
note. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

We  trust  the  movement  for  honest  weights 
and  measures  will  not  result  in  increasing  the 
size  of  a  peck  of  trouble. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Tom  L.  Johnson  is  back  in  Cleveland,  so 
improved  from  his  rest  abroad  that  the  street- 
car situation  is  likely  to  grow  worse. — -Son 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  more  Judge  Parker  thinks  about  Colonel 
Roosevelt^.the  more  is  he  convinced  that  the 
American  people  made  a  great  mistake  in 
1904. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Spain  wants  to  have  a  representative  at  the 
raising  of  the  Maine.  Evidently  the  view-point 
of  Spain  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Missouri. — 
Southern  Lumberman,  Nashville. 

When  you  see  a  statesman  acting  like  he 
had  St.  Vitus'  dance,  don't  worry.  He's  merely 
trying  to  stand  pat  on  one  leg  and  insurge 
with  the  other. — Caruthersville  (Mo.)  Democrat. 


Many  a  man  has  flown  to  Canada  for  less  than  $10,000.- 
Journal. 


-Wall  Street 


It  certainly  costs  the  Panama  Canal  a  lot  of  money  trying  to  make  both 
ends  meet. — Washington  Post. 

The  name  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  has  been  a  great  advertisement  for  the 
Hall  of  Fame. — Albany  Journal. 

Aviators  disagree  with  each  other  just  as  if  there  were  no  danger  in 
falUng  out. — Washington  Post. 

He  was  an  American,  naturally,  who  first  got  around  Liberty.  Possibly 
some  old  politician  showed  Iiim  how. — Boston  Transcript. 

John  Moisant,  Chicago  aviator,  has  won  a  $10,000  biplane  prize  in 
New  York.  Just  another  little  illustration  of  the  futility  of  endeavoring 
to  keep  a  Chicago  man  down. — Chicago  Farmers  and  Drovers  Journal. 

Gary,  Ind.,  shows  the  largest  rate  of  population  increase.  It  is  some- 
what more  than  ten  billion  per  cent.  The  advance  is  from  0  in  1900  to 
16,802  in  1901. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Many  will  be  pleased  that  Poe  has  been  admitted  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
They  recall  him  as  the  man  who  played  star  tackle  for  Princeton  a  few 
years  ago. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

It  is  sad  to  witness  the  defection  from  Roosevelt  of  those  persons  who 

always  hated  him. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Present  road  to  wealth  seems  to  be  about 
6,000  feet  above  ground. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

An  English  aviator  started  for  the  White 
House  and  landed  there.  Ah,  Colonell  We're 
on! — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

One  thing  we  like  about  political  campaigns 
is  that  when  they're  over  they're  over,  with  no 
world's  championship  series  to  follow. — Ohio 
State  Journal. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  is  said  to  have  brought 
about  the  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the 
people.  What  about  his  own? — New  York 
World. 

Chicago  is,  indeed,  a  city  of  multitudinous 
activities.  Some  of  her  counterfeiters  have 
been  caught  making  counterfeit  Nicaraguan 
notes. — Topeka  State  Journal. 

A  New  York  lawyer  who  acted  as  adminis- 
trator of  an  estate  valued  at  $7,500  has  finally 
turned  over  $750  to  the  heirs.  He  probably 
gave  them  that  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  them  that  he  was  no  hog. — Chicago 
Record- Herald. 


G.  o.  p. — "  pretty  birdie." 

Westerman  in  The  Ohio  State  Journal. 


KING    MANUEL    LEAVING    HIS    KINGDOM. 

This  picture,  enlarged  from  a  direct  photographic  negative  taken  by  the  Lisbon  pliotographer,  Benolit-l,  forms  an  important  historic  document. 
The  young  King's  departure  was  not  in  tlie  least  lilve  the  picture  formed  in  the  mind  from  incomplete  accounts.  There  was  nothing  suggestive  of 
Bonny  Prince  Charlie  departing  from  a  lonely  Scottish  beach,  says  The  Sphere.  Hundreds  of  curious  eyes  looked  down  upon  him  from  theelevated 
esplanade  at  Ericeira  with  its  line  of  houses ^nd  villas  facing  the  sea.    The  sun  was  evidently  hot  enough  to  necessitate  the  use  of  parasols. 


BRAGA'S   PAN-IBERIAN   REPUBLIC 

THE  MOST  significant  thing  about  the  proclamation  of 
a  Republican  Government  in  Lisbon  is  the  sympathy 
which  Spanish  Republicans  show  for  the  new  move- 
ment. We  learn,  indeed,  from  the  European  press  that  the 
ideal  of  Spanish  as  well  as  Portuguese  Liberals  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Republic  which  shall  comprize  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  This  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Braga,  and  the 
scheme  is  editorially  indorsed  in  the  Pais  (Madrid).  Premier 
Canalejas,  however,  does  not 
fear  the  revolt  of  Spain  against 
the  Crown.  He  depends  for  the 
permanence  of  the  monarchy 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Army, 
and  the  anticlericalism  which 
has  distinguished  his  policy, 
and  which  is  popular  with  the 
Republican  party. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the 
success  of  the  Portuguese  rev- 
olutionaries in  driving  out  roy- 
alty for  the  time  and  setting 
up  a  provisional  Republican 
Government  has  flattered  the 
hopes  of  the  Leftists  in  Madrid 
and  Barcelona.  The  Radical 
Club  of  the  former  city  was  at 
once  illuminated  in  honor  of 
the  Portuguese  revolution,  says 
Mr.  H.  M.  Donohoe,  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  and  the  "  Marseillaise  "  was  sung  in  roaring  chorus 
by  the  members.  A  simultaneous  movement  was  seriously 
contemplated  by  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese  leaders,  declares 
this  writer,  but  was  foiled  by  the  persistent  loyalty  of  the 
Spanish  Army.     To  quote  his  words : 


-MANUEL'S    EMPTY    THKONIC 

\\  ith  a  revolutionary  sailor's  feet  on  the  dais  where  the  grandees  of  Portugal 

liave  knelt. 


"  Some  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  Madrid  were  aware  be- 
forehand that  the  Republicans  in  Portugal  were  going  to  take 
the  action  they  have  taken,  but  informed  the  latter  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  similar  revolt  in  Spain  owing  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  Army  to  King  Alfonso.  The  idea  was  to 
have  a  revolt  on  October  13,  the  anniversary  of  Senor  Ferrer's 
execution,  but  General  Weyler's  attitude  discouraged  the  Span- 
ish Republicans.  The  officers  sounded  by  them  said  that  Weyler 
was  master  of  the  situation  and  suggested  that  the  Portuguese 
should  start. 

"  The  universal  opinion  in  Spain  is  that  the  success  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Portugal  means  a  similar  attempt  in  that 

country. " 

The  important  Republican 
paper  Pais  (Madrid)  declares 
that  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
had  so  far  parallel  careers. 
Why  should  they  cease  to  con- 
tinue this  course  ?   As  we  read : 

'■  The  history  of  the  two  na- 
tions which,  through  the  fault 
of  the  Austrians,  divide  be- 
tween them  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, has  always  run  in  parallel 
lines.  Both  nations  have  had 
their  Pedro  the  Cruel  and  their 
Alfonso  the  Rigorous.  When 
fanaticism  sent  heretics  to  the 
stake  in  one  country,  immedi- 
ately the  example  was  followed 
in  the  other.  When  the  Span- 
iards discovered  America  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the 
Portuguese  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  conquered  India, 

and  discovered  Brazil 

"  Shall  this  historical  paral- 
lelism be  now  interrupted?  The  sympathy  of  two  peoples, 
even  the  most  distant  from  each  other,  is  stronger  than  that 
of  the  aerial  atoms  which  furnish  the  basis  of  the  prodigious 
invention  of  Marconi.  Ideas  flash  abroad  with  marvelous 
rapidity,  and  are  reflected  in  the  soul  of  the  peoples  in  which 
are  born  the  mighty  revolutions  of   history.  .  .  .  We  seem  to 
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see  a  presage — it  is  floating:  in  the  air  of  what  we  call  the 
neighboring  realm — and  it  speaks  of  a  Republic,  the  Iberian 
Republic,  a  sister  Republic.  May  it  be  prosperous!  To-day 
is  a  day  of  jubilation  for  the  Spanish  people." 

We   learn   from  the    Journal  dei^   Dehats    (Paris)  that  rigoi-- 

ous  repressive  measures 
have  been  found  nec- 
essary at  Barcelona, 
where  the  Radical  jour- 
nal Publicidad  of  that 
city,  "  which  hailed  the 
inauguration  of  the 
Portuguese  Republic, 
and  offered  congratula- 
tions to  the  revolution- 
aries, was  supprest  by 
the  authorities." 

According  to  the  Paris 
Matin  Mr.  Canalejas, 
the  Spanish  Prime  Min- 
ister, has  no  fear  of  a 
Republican  uprising  in 
Spain.  He  gave  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of 
his  views  to  a  represent- 
ative of  the  press : 

THE    SAINT    OF    THE    REVOLUTIONISi.^. 

"  The  Portuguese  Rev- 
olution has  not  had  and 
will  not  have  any  reac- 
tive response  in  Spain. 
My  policy,  which  has 
brought  us  in  conflict  with  the  Vatican,  has  the  sympathies 
of  Spanish  Republicans,  who,  as  the  first  article  of  their 
platform,  are  resolved  to  raise  the  flag  of  revolt  against 
clericalism.  They  will  attempt  nothing  serious  against  the 
Government.  They  would  not  be  backed  by  the  troops,  and 
besides,  Spain  is  not  in  the  chaotic  condition  in  which  the 
last  ministry  left  Portugal." 


Admiral  Candido  Reis,  who  killed  himself 
during  the  fighting  of  October  4,  thinking 
the  revolution  was  unsuccessful.  His  funeral, 
a  few  days  ago,  was  one  of  tlie  greatest 
pageants  ever  seen  in  Portugal. 


This  correspondent  adds : 

"  It  isveiy  evident  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canalejas  is  a  safe- 
guard to  Alfonso  XIII.  King  Manuel  was  nominally  in  com- 
mand of  the  sixteenth  regiment,  which  actually  gave  the  signal 
for  revolt.  This  regiment  had  apparently  shown  its  fidelity  to 
the  Portuguese  dynasty  by 
rushing  to  Lisbon  the  day 
after  the  assassination  of 
Dom  Carlos  and  the  Duke  of 
Braganza  in  order  to  express 
sympathy  with  their  young 
comrade  Manuel.  You  may 
feel  quite  sure  nothing  of 
this  sort  can  happen  in  Spain. 
Spanish  Republicans,  while 
expressing  their  joy  over 
Portugal's  triumph  in  set- 
ting up  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  dream  of 
for  the  whole  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, show  no  tendency  to 
fall  foul  of  their  own  King, 
and  refuse  cooperation  with 
Mr.  Canalejas." 

The  head  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government  of  the 
Portuguese  Republic,  Theo- 
phile  Braga,  has  much  more 
ambitious  views.  He  wishes 
the  whole  Peninsula  to  be- 
come a  confederation  of  Re- 
publican states  of  which 
Portugal  shall  have  the  hege- 
mony. His  bold  scheme  is 
thus  outlined  in  a  signed 
article  of  his  in  the  Pais  : 


MLLE.    GABY  DESLY.S, 

Tlie  Parisian  dancer  who  takes  her 
place  among  the  women  who.se  eyes 
have  been  tlie  doom  of  kings.  She 
denies  that  Manuel's  gifts  to  her  could 
possibly  have  beggared  the  Portu- 
gue.sp  treasury,  and  says  her  income 
was  larger  than  his,  anyway. 


"  If  Spain  turn  Republican, 
the  only  way  to  reduce  things 
to  stable  order  would   be  to  unite  all  conflicting   tendencies 
toward  separatism  on  the  one  hand  and  unionism  on  the  other  in 
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AITER    MANUEL  S    FALL. 


Alfonso — "Practise  makes  perfect.     Forewarned,  forearmed, 
is  my  motto."  — Amsterdammer. 


WILL  THEV  .\LL  HAVE  TO  TURK  HOBOES? 

—Floh  (Vi.;niiaV 


WHOSE    TURN    NEXT? 
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a  confederation,  and  the  Portuguese  Republic,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect herself  against  all  the  elements  of  internal  disturbance, 
would  join  the  United  States  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  By 
reason  of  her  geographical  position,  her  more  exalted  moral  cul- 
ture, her  greater  capacity  for  cosmopolitanism,  Portugal  would 
occupy  in  this  confederation  of  small  states  the  legitimate  and 
natural  position  of  hegemony.  The  Portuguese  Republic  can  not 
advance  while  Spain  is  retrograding ;  monarchical  Spain  is,  more- 
over, a  constant  menace  to  our  national  autonomy.  .  .  .  The 
federal  Republic  is  the  one  practical  solution  of  our  future 
political  destiny.  In  order  to  inaugurate  it  we  must  wait  upon 
the  natural  evolution  of  things.  Those  who  talk  in  a  vague 
way  about  a  republic,  without  some  such  plan  as  I  have  pro- 
posed, are  merely  wasting  breath  in  a  rhetorical  stream  of 
democratic  verbiage." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Matin  cited  above  quotes  Mr.  Ler- 
roux,  a  deputy  and  a  Republican  leader,  as  saying: 

"  There  will  be  a  Republic  in  Spain  in  three  or  four  years. 
The  majority  of  the  Spanish  people  are  Antimonarchists  and 
Anticlericals,  and  the  King,  who  devotes  himself  too  much  to 
sport  and  not  enough  to  his  subjects,  is  unpopular.  Besides, 
the  King  is  sickly  and  will  not  live  long.  Anticlericalism  is 
growing,  and,  as  the  Court  is  Clerical,  the  Republican  propa- 
ganda benefits  by  the  fact." 

Speaking  of  Manuel's  flight  and  refuge  at  Wood  Norton  in 
England  the  London  Outlook  remarks  cheerfully  and  almost 
hopefully  of  the  future  of  the  Portuguese  royal  family : 

"King  Manuel's  arrival  in  England  is  one  of  those  moving 
incidents  with  which  the  history  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years  has  been  familiar.  Exiled  royalty  drifts  naturally  to  our 
shores.  Bourbons,  Orleanists,  and  Bonapartists  have  found  an 
asylum  with  us.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  great  Napoleon  him- 
self to  end  his  days  in  '  perfidious  Albion. '  To  the  young  King 
of  Portugal  there  will  be  many  associations  at  Wood  Norton  to 
soften  the  sense  of  exile.  He  will  be  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
mother's  girlhood  and  among  those  who  have  learnt  to  regard 
her  Majesty's  family  with  affection  and  esteem.  .  .  .  King 
George  has  set  an  example  to  Europe  by  the  prompt  arrange- 
ments for  the  visit  which  has  so  unfortunately  been  postponed. 
If  the  new  regime  in  Portugal  proves  to  be  lasting,  of  which 
we  continue  to  hold  doubts,  the  royal  family  may  at  least  feel 
that  tho  they  have  lost  their  possessions,  they  have  not  lost 
their  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  English  people." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


KOREA'S  YELLOW  JOURNALISM 

A  T  ONE  TIME  the  Hermit  Kingdom  ran  the  most  corrupt 
/-\  press  in  the  world.  Altho  Seoul  does  not  boast  a  pop- 
-*-  -^  ulation  of  more  than  40,000  souls,  it  supported  an 
amazing  number  of  dailies  and  weeklies,  says  the  Tokyo  Asaki. 
These  journals  were  full  of  the  most  astonishing  paragraphs  of 
scandalous  personal  gossip.  While  the  Japanese  Government 
has  been  much  blamed  for  the  wholesale  policy  of  repression 
which  it  has  instituted,  declares  the  Asaki,  it  is  quite  justified 
in  the  action  it  has  taken.  Several  London  dailies  have  been 
fined  for  their  false  statements  concerning  the  Crippen  case, 
and  their  editors  and  proprietors  threatened  with  imprisonment 
for  misrepresentations  of  a  case  which  was  being  tried  before 
a  jury.  According  to  the  Asaki,  there  is  nothing  in  the  least 
oppressive  in  the  procedure  of  the  Japanese  Government,  which 
might  well  be  imitated  in  Europe  and  even  in  America.  The 
Asaki  declares : 

"  The  measures  taken  by  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  the 
Korean  press  are  amply  justified  by  the  claims  of  common 
morality.  Almost  the  entire  press  of  Korea  was  infected  with 
the  plague  of  blackmail.  The  readers  and  subscribers  were 
forced  to  make  contributions  to  certain  objects,  obscurely  speci- 
fied, and  whoever  tried  to  avoid  such  extortion  was  condemned 
to  be  abused  and  vilified  in  the  sheet  which  made  such  claims 
upon  him." 

Business  was  actually  interfered  with  by  this  sordid  and 
mercenary  method  of  exaction,  and  while  mentioning  no  names, 
this  writer  declares : 

"  We  might  specify  the  case  of  a  great  joint  stock  company 
established  at  Seoul  with  a  large  capital  and  branches  through- 
out Korea.  This  important  commercial  enterprise  was  driven 
out  of  the  field  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the  press  because  its 
managers  refused  to  advertise  in  the  local  papers.  While  the 
authority  of  the  offending  papers  was  not  great  in  Japan,  yet 
the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  pay  attention  to  the  protests 
made  by  the  victims,  and  to  suppress  the  journal." 

The  most  curiously  Asiatic  feature  of  the  incident  is  that  the 
supprest  papers  were  all  edited  by  Japanese.     The  three  Seoul 


LISBON,    OCTOBEU    4,     1910. 

Manubl. — "Ay  me,  I  see  the  downfall  of  our  housel 
The  tiger  now  hath  seized  the  gentle  hind. 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet 
Upon  the  innocent  and  aweless  throne." 

— Punch  (London). 


UTOPIA LIMITED. 

France   (coming  to  congratulate  the  j'oungest   Republic) — 
"Glad  you  too  have  adopted  the  ideal  form  of  Government." 

Portugal. — "Thanks.     It    ought    to   be   plain   sailing   now, 
oughtn't  it?" 

France. — "Ye-es.     Sorry  I  can't  stop  to  say  more — shock- 
ing state  of  things  at  home — just  escaped  another  revolution." 

— Punch  (London). 
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china's    OLIVER    TWIST    KEEPS    ASKING    FOR    MORE    REFORMS. 

— The  National  Review  (Shanghai). 


"alas!    my  poor  brother!" 

— The  National  Review  (Shanghai). 


CHINA'S    DIET    TROUBLES. 


papers  which  have  been  permitted  to  survive,  the  Keijo  Nippo, 
the  Keijo  Shimpo,  and  the  Choren  Nippo,  are  at  present  on 
their  good  behavior,  but  liable  at  any  time  to  be  punished  for 
malfeasance.  The  Asaki  tells  us  that  the  Japanese  in  the 
Korean  capital  quite  approve  of  this  Government  censorship  of 
the  press  as  likely  in  the  end  to  promote  the  progress  and  hon- 
est exploitation  of  the  annexed  territory. — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICA'S  CONQUEST  OF  CHINA 


1 ; 


\UE  EDUCATIONAL  conquest  of  China  is  a  fact, 
and  the  palm  to  her  who  merits  it,"  says  Prof.  W.  E. 
Soothill,  principal  of  Shansi  University — "  it  is 
America  that  has  the  right  to  hold  it."  It  has  been  a  short- 
sighted policy  on  the  part  of  foreign  traders  with  China  to  have 
neglected  educating  the  people  for  so  long.  Political  economy 
teaches  that  "  the  more  highly  educated  a  people  is,  the  greater 
its  needs  and  the  greater  its  power  of  purchasing."  "  Nations 
reap  according  to  their  sowing,  and  America  deserves  a  plenti- 
ful harvest."  As  markets  follow  the  advance  agent  of  intelli- 
gence, this  writer  argues,  America's  intellectual  victory  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  commercial  conquest. 

The  province  of  Shansi,  whose  college  is  presided  over  by 
Principal  Soothill,  is  rich  in  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  salt.  It  is 
also  a  famous  fruit  district  and  isbeginning  to  be  exploited  by 
foreign  capital.  The  college  is  a  great  triumph  of  the  move- 
ment toward  the  Europeanization  of  the  industrial  and  scien- 
tific methods  of  the  Chinese. 

In  a  brief  sketch  of  old  and  new  methods  of  teaching,  in  The 
Contemporary  Review  (London)  this  writer  tells  us  that  the 
change  in  Chinese  education  has  come  suddenly,  for  "  the  Ameri- 
can has  applied  himself  to  the  root  of  China's  pressing  tem- 
poral need  "  and  "  spent  a  hundred  times  as  much  money  on  edu- 
cation "  in  China  as  any  other  nation,  and  that  within  the  last 
ten  years.     To  quote  this  writer : 

"  A  decade  ago  the  scholars  of  China  still  resented  any  sug- 
gestion that  their  educational  system  stood  in  need  of  reform. 
Theirs  was  the  ideal  of  what  education  should  be.  That  95  per 
cent,  of  the  people  could  not  read,  and  99  per  cent,  could  not 
write,  was  as  it  had  been,  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  always 
would  be.     Learning  was  for  the  few,  not  for  the  many 

"  Not  only  would  the  Chinese  scholai  of  a  decade  ago  have 
scorned  the  need  of  reform,  but  many  European  residents 
deemed  the  possibility  of  change  a  fit  subject  for  mirth — except. 


of  course,  that  handful  of  ever  hopeful  men  and  women  whose 
foolish  faith  aims  at,  and  singularly  enough  succeeds  in,  moving 
mountains.  The  late  Emperor's  proposals  for  educational  re- 
form in  1898  came  as  an  astonishment  to  all,  both  Chinese  and 
Europeans.  A  high  European  official  of  world-wide  repute  was 
the  first  who  showed  me  the  Imperial  edict  embodying  these 
reforms,  and  it  was  with  deep  feeling  that  he  remarked,  '  It  is 
amazing.  I  never  expected  to  see  such  proposals  as  these.' 
The  poor  Emperor  lost  his  throne,  and  indirectly  his  life,  for  his 
boldness,  but  not  four  years  passed  from  the  issue  of  his  edict 
before  his  plans  were  in  large  measure  adopted  by  the  Empress 
Dowager,  whose  tragic  death,  the  day  after  his,  remains  one 
of  the  enigmas  of  fate. '' 

A  scheme  of  compulsory  universal  education  18  being  formu- 
lated and  will  soon  be  put  into  practise.  Dr.  Soothill  tells  us 
that  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  advancement  is  noticeable  as 
the  result]  of  [the  enlightenment  shed  abroad  by  American 
teaching.  Even  opium  has  been  driven  out  in  the  province 
where  his  university  is  situated.     Thus  we  read : 

"  A  new  scheme  is  already  formulated,  and  will  some  day  be 
promulgated,  a  scheme  of  universal  compulsory  education. 
The  proposal  is  a  huge  one,  and  at  first  sight  seems  ridiculously 
premature ;  but  the  Chinese  usually  see  further  into  their 
national  possibilities  than  do  European  residents,  whose  ten- 
dency is  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  opium  question.  Not  even  the  most  hopeful  missionary, 
however  much  he  may  have  prayed  for  and  longed  to  see  it,  had 
faith  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  would  rise  as  they  have  done 
against  the  drug  which  was  besotting  them  as  a  nation.  Yet 
in  this  province  of  Shansi,  in  one  year,  opium  cultivation  has 
miraculously  ceased.  One  man,  H.  E.  Ting,  himself  an  ex- 
opium  smoker,  has  so  planned  and  worked  that  when  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  Minister,  Sir  John  Jordan,  recently  sent  a 
special  envoy  to  make  a  month's  journey  through  this  erstwhile 
opium-ridden  region  in  search  of  opium,  he  could  not  find  a 
plant  anywhere. 

"  So  in  regard  to  compulsory  education,  the  scornful  may 
laugh,  as  they  are  ever  ready  to  do  at  the  day  of  small  things, 
as  they  did  loudly  at  Japan  not  twenty  years  ago ;  but  the  Chi- 
nese know  that  education  has  hitherto  been  debarred  from  the 
poor  chiefly  through  the  impossibility  of  raising  the  very  meager 
sum  required  for  the  half-starved  teacher's  fee,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  the  books  required,  absurdly  cheap  tho  these 
were.  By  making  education  compulsory,  the  local  boards  of 
education  will  be  compelled  to  look  around  for  means  of  pro- 
viding it  free." 

These  means  are  fortunately  at  hand.  As  Henry  VIII.  ob- 
tained funds  for  his  own  purposes  "  by  spoiling  the  monks  "  so 
the  Chinese  Government  is  doing,  as  Dr.  Soothill  tells  us  in  the 
following  passage : 

"  There  are  temple  lands  and  temple  funds  which,  for  ages 
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past,  have  been  wasted  on  an  idle  set  of  parasite-breeding 
parasites,  and  on  a  round  of  useless  superstitions.  That  the 
Chinese  are  already  daring  to  lay  bold  hands  on  these  things, 
and  even  to  lay  ruthless  hands  on  the  clay  gods  and  pull  them 
from  their  thrones,  as  has  been  done  in  numbers  of  places  in 
the  interests  of  education,  is  a  marvelous  sign  of  the  times. 
And  it  is  the  Christian  missionary  who  has  been  quietly  pre- 
paring the  way  for  this  by  loosening  the  popular  hold  upon 
them,  and  it  is  also  he  who  has  that  which  can  more  than  fill 
the  vacant  places  of  the  gods,  a  thing  which  mere  secular  edu- 
cation can  never  do. " 

He  blames  the  lukewarmness  of  English  traders  in  the  mat- 
ter and  contrasts  it  with  the  activity  of  Germany  and  America. 
He  admits,  however,  that  Lord  William  Cecil  with  his  scheme 
for  a  great  undenominational  European  university  in  Peking  is 
rousing  the  attention  of  the  British  people.     Dr.  Soothill  says : 

"  The  last  person  one  would  expect,  judging  from  past  experi- 
ence, to  take  an  interest  in  the  Chinese,  would  be  a  member  of 
the  British  aristocracy,  yet  Lord  William  Cecil  has  recently 
put  himself  to  much  trouble  and  expense  in  order  to  bring 
England  more  nearly  into  line  in  this  important  question — im- 
portant for  England  as  well  as  for  China.  What  the  response 
will  be  the  near  future  will  show.  Already  there  are  cavilers 
and  objectors,  whose  short-sightedness  is  about  equal  to  their 
generosity. 

"  Lancashire  alone  could  easily  satisfy  Lord  William  Cecil's 
appeal,  and  ought  to  do  so,  for  she  has  fed  and  is  feeding 
multitudes  of  her  people  on  her  trade  with  China.  Wealthy 
men  who  do  not  feel  it  their  duty  to  support  denominational 
mission  colleges  can  surely  support  an  institution  so  broadly 
planned  as  that  of  Lord  William  Cecil." 


whole  world  when  we  express  astonishment  at  the  progress  of 
revolutionary  ideas.'' —Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SOCIALISTS  IN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY— The  German 
Government  sabers  and  shoots  its  socialistic  strikers,  while  the 
French  people,  and  Premier  Briand  in  particular,  are  lenient 
and  considerate  toward  rebellion,  and  no  one  in  Paris  is  very 
indignant  if  a  renard  or  "  scab  "  is  beaten  almost  to  death. 
Socialists  abound  among  the  teachers  and  professors  in  French 
schools  and  colleges,  while  they  would  not  be  tolerated  among 
official  instructors  in  Germany.  Speaking  of  the  recent  labor 
difficulties  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  a  writer  in  the  Liberie  (Paris) 
makes  the  following  admissions : 

"  Germany  is  not  so  tolerant  as  we  are  of  the  revolutionary 
idea.  German  Socialists,  as  compared  with  ours,  are  mere 
bleating  sheep  which  the  police  stab  and  bleed  at  the  least  show 
of  resistance.  The  press  universal  in  Germany  calls  for  ener- 
getic measures  against  a  strike,  and  the  Government  has  already 
shown  its  willingness  to  clench  the  fist  and  strike  the  blow 
without  pity.  The  first  measure  of  precaution  taken  by  Ger- 
many affects  the  teachers.  Some  schoolmasters  and  professors 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Socialists 
at  Frankfort,  altho  with  no  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. They  were  at  once  dismissed,  and  the  Frankfort 
journal  which  related  the  incident  simply  said  in  commenting 
on  the  affair :  '  It  is  dishonest  for  a  man  to  eat  the  bread  of  a 
state  whose  downfall  he  is  aiming  at.' 

"  The  German  Government  pledges  itself  to  admit  not  a  single 
such  person  into  the  teaching-staff  of  its  schools." 

The  Liberie  is  a  somewhat  conservative  paper,  altho  profess- 
ing to  be  independent.  Its  editor  thinks  great  inconsistency 
is  shown  by  the  French  Government  in  promoting  rabid  Social- 
ists to  high  posts  in  the  national  institutions  of  learning.  The 
Spanish  Government  put  Ferrer  to  death  for  teaching  the  very 
doctrines  which  are  held  by  the  instructors  in  public  institutions 
of  learning  in  France.     Thus  we  read : 

"  The  precaution  taken  in  Germany  represents  a  country's  first 
duty  toward  society  and  toward  the  country  it  is  pledged  to 
defend.  It  is  difficult  to  arrest  a  river  in  mid-course,  it  is 
easier  and  more  effective  to  direct  it  at  its  spring.  But  what 
is  the  treatment  accorded  in  France  to  Socialist  teachers  who 
have  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  revolutionary  demonstra- 
tions? They  are  installed  in  excellent  positions,  to  teach  the 
French  youth,  and  then  we  are  looked  upon  as  fools  by  the 


CANADA'S  FEAR  OF  THE  JAPANESE 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  will  be  practically  a  province  of 
Japan  if  the  influx  of  Japanese  continues,  says  a 
Canadian  correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  Once  the 
Japs  were  regarded  more  favorably  than  the  Chinese.  "  It  is 
not  so  to-day.  It  will  be  less  so  in  the  future,"  declares  this 
writer.  Consequently  "  the  demand  for  the  exclusion  of  Japa- 
nese immigrants  has  strengthened.  .  .  .  The  whole  white  popu- 
lation of  British  Columbia  is  favorable  to  the  rigid  limitation 
or  the  absolute  exclusion  of  these  Oriental  immigrants."  We 
read: 

"  With  their  quick  intelligence,  commercial  energy,  and  in- 
dustrial efficiency  the  Japanese  have  acquired  practical  control 
of  the  salmon  fisheries  and  are  steadily  displacing  white  labor 
in  the  lumber  camps.  They  have  none  of  the  qualities  of  serv- 
ile labor.  They  assist  in  maintaining  competitive  industrial 
conditions.  They  excite  a  fierce  jealousy  and  threaten  the 
supremacy  of  white  labor  all  along  the  coast.  There  are  sober 
observers,  altogether  unconnected  with  the  labor  organizations 
and  aloof  from  all  political  agitation,  who  insist  that  British 
Columbia  must  become  substantially  a  province  of  Japan  if  the 
influx  of  Japanese  continues.  There  is  a  shivering  recollection 
of  the  riots  at  Vancouver  two  years  ago,  and  a  sense  of  immi- 
nent escape  from  far  more  serious  results.  In  that  crisis  the 
Japanese  fully  recognized  the  menacing  temper  of  the  white 
population,  but  not  in  any  meek  spirit  or  with  any  disposition 
to  submit  to  outrage.  Ever  since  it  has  been  understood  that 
there  is  red  blood  in  the  Japanese.  There  is  more  of  mutual 
respect,  but  also  increasing  distrust  between  the  two  races. 
There  is  also  a  disposition  to  compare  the  relative  personal  and 
commercial  standards  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Japanese  population. " 

Western  Canada  is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  "  Pump  in 
white  immigrants,"  said  Kipling,  but  where  are  the  "white 
immigrants  "  to  come  from?  The  Dominion  has  not  even  men 
enough  to  build  its  railroads.  Witness  the  following  facts  given 
by  this  correspondent : 

"  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany has  asked  the  Provincial  and  Federal  governments  for 
permission  to  bring  in  10,000  or  20,000  Asiatics  in  bond  for  the 
work  of  construction  on  the  mountain  section.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  company's  contention  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
the  necessary  supply  of  labor  and  its  pledge  to  deport  the  work- 
men on  completion  of  the  contracts,  neither  Government  is. 
likely  to  sanction  the  proposal.  If  the  Federal  Government 
gave  the  necessary  permission,  the  provincial  authorities  would 
pass  an  act  of  exclusion,  and  reenact  the  measure  as  often  as 
might  be  necessary  if  the  power  of  Federal  disallowance  should! 
be  exercised.  This  would  result  in  a  period  of  turbulent  poli- 
tics, in  embittered  relations  between  the  two  Governments,, 
and  in  immense  tension  between  the  province  and  the  Dominion. 
Hence,  altho  the  completion  of  the  road  may  be  materially  de- 
layed through  scarcity  of  labor,  there  is  no  expectation  that; 
bonded  Orientals  will  be  admitted." 

However  much  the  west  of  Canada  may  be  "  subject  to  sud- 
den and  revolutionary  changes  of  opinion,"  "there  is  strength 
and  consistency  in  its  attitude  toward  Asiatic  immigration," 
observes  this  writer,  and  he  continues : 

"  Only  by  the  appearance  of  other  issues  can  there  be  any 
material  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  British  Columbia. 
It  has  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  Asiatic  movement  is  ex- 
tending into  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and  verging  upon  Win- 
nipeg, and  that  in  the  older  provinces  support  for  the  policy  of 
exclusion  is  not  confined  to  the  labor-unions.  In  the  East  a 
few  Chinese  domestics  are  employed,  and  there  are  many  Chi- 
nese laundries,  but  nothing  like  a  monopoly.  Many  years  must 
elapse  before  Asiatic  competition  in  any  branch  of  industry  can 
become  an  acute  problem  in  older  Canada.  Inevitably,  how- 
ever, a  question  which  dominates  one  province  becomes  in  some 
degree  a  political  issue  all  over  the  country." 


HOW  THE  "MAINE"  WILL  BE   RAISED 

PLANS  have  at  last  been  matured  for  exposing  and  re- 
moving the  wreck  of  the  battle-ship  Maine  in  Havana 
harbor,  and  preliminary  work  has  been  begun.  The 
term  "  raised  "  is  really  misleading-,  for  the  vessel  is  not  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface  as  a  whole— merely  exposed  where  she 
lies,  so  that  she  may  be  thoroughly  examined  and  then  removed 
in  any  way  that  may  be  thought  proper.  A  writer  in  llie 
Engineering  Record  (New  York,  October  22)  tells  us  that  the 

plan  finally  adopted  is  

the  result  of  investi- 
gations by  a  board  of 
Army  engineers  con- 
sisting of  Col,  W.  M. 
Black,  Lieut. -Col.  M. 
M.  Patrick,  and  Capt. 
H.  B.  Ferguson,  re- 
porting to  Brig.  Gen. 
W.  H.  Bixby,  chief  of 
engineers.  It  consists 
essentially  of  building 
around  the  wreck  an 
oval  cofferdam  of  large 
cylinders  of  interlock- 
ing steel  sheet  piling. 
Says  the  writer: 

"  The  cylinders  are  to 
be  driven  flush  with 
one  another  and  filled  in 
with  material  dredged 
from  the  harbor.  The 
space  within  the  dam 
will    then    be    unwa- 

tered  and  the  necessary  excavation  made  to  permit  of  an  in- 
spection of  the  portions  of  the  hull  which  are  now  buried 
to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  or  thereabouts,  in  the  mud  of  the  harbor 
bottom 

"  The  length  of  the  battle-ship  is  somewhat  greater  than  324 
feet  and  the  cofferdam  will  be  over  400  feet  long,  affording  a 
clearance  of  45  feet  between  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  the 


BEGINNING   WORK  ON  THE  "MAINE." 

From  the  reader's  right  to  left  these  army  engineers  are  Captain  Ferguson  (in  charge  of  the 
worli),  Colonel  Blacli,  and  Captain  Harper.     The  wreclc  is  seen  in  the  background. 


inner  surfaces  of  the  sheet-piling  cylinders.  Such  a  clearance 
is  necessary  to  avoid  portions  of  the  wreck  which  have  been 
blown  beyond  the  position  occupied  by  the  hull.  One  of  the 
steel  masts  of  the  Maine,  which  lay  on  the  harbor  bottom  some 
distance  from  the  wreck,  has  already  been  brought  to  the  sur- 
face and  removed.  The  filling  of  the  steel  cylinders  will  be  ac- 
complished by  dredging  material  from  the  harbor  bottom  into 
scows  and  rehandling  from  the  scows  into  the  steel  shells.  Suc- 
tion dredges  will  not  be  used,  on  account  of  the  large  amount 

of  water  which  they  would  carry  into  the  cylinders 

"  Borings  have  shown  that  the  bottom  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wreck  is  composed  of  upper  strata  of  sand  and  mud,  about  ten 

feet  thick,  and  below 
these  are  layers  of  blue 
clay  and  stiff  yellow 
clay.  It  has  been  de- 
cided to  drive  the  sheet- 
ing to  a  depth  of  about 
70  feet  below  the  water 
surface,  and  since  the 
depth  of  water  is  about 
37  feet,  the  cylinders 
will  penetrate  the  har- 
bor bottom  for  about 
33  feet  of  their  length. 
A  69-foot  test  pile  was 
put  down  at  the  stern 
of  the  wreck,  using  an 
800-pound  hammer ;  it 
penetrated  two  feet 
into  the  mud  of  its  own 
weight,  and  the  final 
measurements  showed 
its  length  in  air  to  be 
six  feet,  in  water  37 
feet,  and  in  mud  26 
feet." 

By  recommendation 
of  the  special  board, 
the  work  will  not  be 
done  by  contract,  but  by  day  labor  under  the  direction  of 
Government  engineers.  Capt.  H.  B.  Ferguson  is  in  Havana, 
in  immediate  charge  of  the  operations.  That  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  favorable  weather  conditions  the  actual  work  will 
begin  at  the  earliest  possible  date.     To  quote  again : 

"  There  were  three    important   conditions  upon  which  great 


Fiom  "The  Engincermg  Record,"  New  York. 

THE   COFFERDAM   TO   BE   BUILT  AROUND   THE   WRECK. 

The  water  and  mud  within  the  dam  will  be  pumped  out  and  the  Maine  can  be  examined  as 

easily  as  if  she  were  in  drydock. 
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CHARACTER   OF   THE   HARBOR   BOTTOM 

At   the  site  of  the  wreck,  portions  of  which  are 
about  ten  feet  down  in  mud  and  sand. 
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stress  was  laid  in  debates  in  Congress :  First,  that  there  should 
be  made  a  most  thorough  examination  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Maine,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  cause  of 
the  disaster ;  second,  that  all  of  the  remains  of  the  men  who 
went  down  with  this  vessel,  and  which  are  still  therein,  should 
be  recovered  in  order  that  they  may  be  given  honorable  burial 
in  Arlington  Cemetery ;  third,  that  the  military  mast  still  at- 
tached to  the  wreck  of  the  Maine  should  be  recovered  intact 
and  erected  as  a  monument  over  the  graves  of  these  seamen. 
The  plan  which  the  Board  proposes  is  based  largely  upon  the 
above  conditions,  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  will  of  Con- 
gress to  impose." 

It  was  also  proposed  to  haul  the  vessel  to  the  surface  by 
chains,  attached  either  to  caissons  or  to  mechanical  devices; 
but  as  this  would  have  disarranged  the  wreck,  the  present 
plan  was  adopted,  by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  clean  around 
the  vessel  so  that  a  thorough  investigation,  if  desired,  may  be 
made  of  every  portion  just  as  it  lies  and  before  it  has  been  in 
any  way  disturbed.  Thereafter,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  or  re- 
move the  Maine  by  whatever  method  may  be  most  practicable 
and  most  economical.     We  read  further : 

"  The  Board  does  not  consider  that  it  is  charged  with  any  ex- 
amination of  this  wreck  with  a  view  to  a  determination  of  the 
cause  of  the  disaster,  nor  is  it  ordered  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  this  matter.  The  Board  proposes,  however,  to  lay  bare 
the  wreck  in  order  that  such  examination  may  be  made  by  any 
properly  constituted  authority.  The  Board  has  already  exprest 
its  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
the  Spanish  Government  to  have  such  representatives  as  it  may 
desire  present  when  the  wreck  is  in  a  condition  to  be  examined, 
and  the  Board  now  renews  this  recommendation.  It  is  also 
recommended    that    the    Navy   Department    be    requested  to 


designate  officers  to  examine  the  wreck  before  its  removal,  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  well  to  extend  a  similar  invita- 
tion to  the  Cuban  Government 

"  On  the  supposition  that,  after  the  wreck  is  once  exposed  to 
view,  Congress  may  prefer  that  it  shall  be  given  a  deep-sea 
burial  and  thereby  disposed  of  beyond  resurrection,  there  will 
still  remain  the  work  of  removal  of  the  wreck  itself  and  of  the 
cofferdam,  and  work  of  restoration  of  the  adjoining  harbor  to 
its  condition  before  the  date  of  the  wreck.  The  actual  removal 
of  the  wreck  and  restoration  of  the  harbor  to  its  original  con- 
dition may  require  a  further  appropriation  from  Congress  of 
not  exceeding  $200,000.  While  this  estimate  may  be  consider- 
ably reduced  at  a  later  date,  it  is  not  considered  safe  to  submit 
any  lesser  estimate  at  the  present  time ;  this  estimate  being 
such  that  the  total  of  the  work  under  present  and  future  appro- 
priations will  not  exceed  the  rough  estimate  already  given  by 
the  last  chief  of  engineers  while  the  matter  of  appropriations 
was  before  Congress." 


CLEANING  UP  THE  PHILIPPINES 

FRIENDS  of  the  Filipino  who  feared  he  would  be  left  to 
the  cruel  mercy  of  carpet-baggers  under  American  rule 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  sanitative  methods  which 
did  so  much  for  Panama  are  operating  in  the  Philippines  and 
checking  there  the  frightful  diseases  that  ravage  the  rest  of 
the  Orient.  A  report  on  this  work  of  our  Medical  Corps  by  Dr. 
Victor  G.  Heiser,  Director  of  Health  for  the  Philippines, 
arouses  the  admiration  of  the  London  Lancet,  which  said  in  a 
recent  issue : 

"  Most  of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  great  im- 
provement in  public  health  which  has  followed  the  efforts  of 
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the  medical  officers  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Cuba 
and  the  Panama  Canal  zone  of  late  years,  mainly  by  the  use  of 
the  most  modern  methods  known  to  science  for  preventing-  the 
occurrence  of  tropical  and  other  diseases. 

"  Public  attention  has  not  been  directed  in  a  like  degree  to 
the  similar  success  vi^hich  has  followed  the  use  of  the  same 
methods  in  America's  Asiatic  dependency,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. For  this  reason,  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  for 
the  Philippines  by  Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  Director  of  Health,  is 
of  more  than  usual  interest  and  fits  well  with  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Romanes  lecture. 

"  Since  the  American  occupation  of  the  islands  no  effort  has 
been  spared  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the  popula- 
tion lives,  and  this  has  been  done  in  spite  of  passive  resistance 
due  to  the  idleness,  apathy,  and  indifference  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  One  marked  re- 
sult already  obtained  has  been 
the  reduction  of  the  annual 
mortality  rate  among  Govern- 
ment employees  to  the  low 
figure  of  8.62  per  1,000.  It  is 
generally  anticipated  that,  if 
all  the  rules  and  regulations 
made  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment could  be  enforced  among 
the  general  population,  there 
would  be  a  similar  reduction 
in  their  death-rate. " 

Dr.  Heiser's  report  shows 
that  among  the  many  and 
varied  works  accomplished 
during  his  tenure  of  office  as 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 
are  the  eradication  of  bubonic 
plague  from  the  islands,  de- 
spite its  prevalence  in  the  neighboring  Japanese  and  Indian 
ports ;  a  marked  diminution  in  the  severity  of  cholera  epi- 
demics, and  the  establishment  of  a  leper  colony  on  Culion 
Island  where  there  are  now  about  2,000  lepers.  About  4,000 
have  been  collected  throughout  the  islands  since  the  segregation 
policy  for  lepers  was  adopted.  Nearly  2,000,000  people  were 
vaccinated  in  the  past  fiscal  year.  Manila  has  been  given  a  new 
water-supply  and  sewerage  system  equal  to  those  of  any  Oriental 
city,  and  800  artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  in  other  parts  of 
the  islands.  Better  housing  accommodations  for  the  poorer 
classes  have  been  provided,  3,000  having  recently  been  re- 
moved from  filthy  and  congested  areas.  Similar  improvements 
are  being  carried  on  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns.  An  ac- 
tive campaign  against  hookworm  disease  and  beri-beri  is  in 
progress,  and  Dr.  Heiser  has  drawn  up,  and  the  Insular  Assem- 


FILIPINA   NURSES. 


bly  enacted  a  Pure  Pood  and  Drugs  Act.  He  has  also  built 
and  is  about  to  open  for  use  the  new  Philippine  General  Hos- 
pital, the  largest  hospital  in  the  Orient.  In  addition  to  all  this 
work  in  prevention  of  disease  and  handling  of  epidemics  of 
cholera  and  smallpox  during  the  year,  the  Bureau  of  Health  is 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  prison  sanitation,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  free  dispensaries,  and  the  administration  of  the 
public  charities  of  Manila. 

Dr.  Heiser  first  began  to  demonstrate  his  executive  ability  and 
capacity  for  work  when  he  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1900  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  make  some  investigations  bearing 
on  immigration  questions.     His  scientific  work  soon  attracted 

the    interest   of  King   Victor 

Emmanuel,  who  asked  to  have 
him  presented  to  him.  After 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Phil- 
ippines he  set  himself  such  a 
gigantic  task  there  that  he 
never  found  time  to  come  to 
the  States  again  until  sent  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Tuberculosis 
Congress  in  Washington  in 
1908.  During  his  absence  of 
three  months  from  Manila  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  broke  out 
there  at  a  most  inopportune 
moment,  as  it  interfered  seri- 
ously with  the  reception  ar- 
ranged for  the  battle-ship  fleet 
then  on  its  tour  around  the 
The  people  vented  their  disappointment  in  angry  crit- 
icisms and  accused  Dr.  Heiser  of  indolence  and  cowardice  in 
being  absent  from  his  post  at  such  a  time. 

So  great  was  the  clamor  in  the  Filipino  papers  that  a  pam- 
phlet was  published  by  Dean  C.  Worcester,  Philippine  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  defense  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  and  its  head. 
He  called  attention  to  Dr.  Heiser's  devotion,  shown  by  an  un- 
interrupted service  of  five  years  without  a  vacation,  and  dwelt 
upon  his  heroic  work  in  fighting  leprosy,  going  from  port  to 
port  in  a  coast-guard  boat  and  collecting  the  unfortunate  vie- 
tims  of  this  scourge,  often  exposing  himself  to  perils  that  no- 
body else  would  face.  "These  facts,"  says  Dean  Worcester, 
"  were  not  learned  from  him,  for  he  never  mentioned  them  until 
compelled  to  do  so  .  .  .  but  from  the  officers  of  coast-guard 
vessels  and  from  others  who  have  witnessed  his  acts." 
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FALLS   FROM  GREAT   HEIGHTS 

THESE  days  of  aviation  accidents  are  giving  a  sad  im- 
portance to  the  subject  of  falls  from  great  heights,  and 
the  experiences  of  men  who  have  survived  such  perpen- 
dicular air-trips  are  being  investigated  to  find  what  their  sen- 
sations were.  It  appears  from  these  investigations  that  the 
spectators  suffer  more  distress  than  the  victims.  As  Living- 
stone found,  when  his  arm  was  chewed  by  a  lion,  he  suffered  no 
pain  at  all,  and  found  time  for  casual  reflections  on  what  might 
happen  next.  The  classics  of  the  subject  are  not  as  ample  as 
might  be  expected,  but  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Lancet  (Lon- 
don, October  15)  has  unearthed  a  number  of  instances  and  pub- 
lishes a  brief  account,  which  we  quote  below.     He  says  : 

"  Writing  in  1841  of  a  fall  from  an  immense  altitude  which 
did  not  result  in  death,  a  French  observer,  M.  Manzini,  declares 
that  he  had  searched  in  vain  in  the  annals  of  science  for  a  simi- 
lar case.  We  can  well  believe  it.  The  victim  or  patient  was 
a  tapissier,  who  had  been  engaged  in  putting  up  decorations, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  belated  obsequies  of  Napoleon  the  Great, 
in  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris.  When 
busy  moving  a  ladder  on  the  top  of  a  high  scaffolding  he  over- 
balanced himself,  and,  in  obedience  to  some  obscure  instinct, 
jumped  clear  of  the  ladder  and  the  platform,  crying  to  his  fel- 
low workmen,  as  only  a  Frenchman  would,  '  Tiens,  me  voila 
parti  !  '  With  these  cheerful  words  on  his  lips  he  fell  82  feet, 
bounding  in  one  place  off  the  roof  of  a  little  dome,  which  caused 
him  to  describe  a  second  parabola  in  the  air,  and  landing  finally, 
feet  first,  on  the  slate  roof  of  a  small  sacristy.  Crashing 
through  the  slates,  he  landed  astride  a  rafter,  where  he  was 
found  sitting,  surprized  but  coherent,  for  he  was  able  to  give 
his  name  and  address  when  asked  for  them.  He  had  no  recol- 
lection of  this,  and  became  unconscious  when  put  to  bed  shortly 
afterward  under  the  care  of  the  great  Pasquier.  His  insensi- 
bility lasted  a  very  short  time,  however,  and  he  made  an  ex- 
traordinarily rapid  recovery,  having  sustained  no  apparent  in- 
juries either  external  or  internal.  Manzini  also  records  the 
case  of  his  own  fall  from  a  great  height  when  a  child,  and  de- 
scribes the  feeling  of  blindness  that  came  upon  him,  due  to  the 
rapidity  of  his  descent,  also  the  anguish  of  recovering  his  breath 
after  it.  Others,  however,  describe  their  sensations  during  a 
tremendous  fall  as  being  far  from  disagreeable.  Thus,  some 
nine  years  ago  Professor  Heirn,  the  geologist  of  Zurich,  de- 
scribed '  the  flood  of  thought '  that  traversed  his  mind  during  a 
typical  Alpine  fall,  which  began  on  an  inclined  plane.  He  saw 
beautiful  scenes  of  his  past  life  as  he  fell,  and  reflected  ration- 
ally on  his  death  or  the  chance  of  escape.  He  felt  no  pain  on 
striking  the  ground,  but  he  heard  a  thud,  which  was  the  impact 
of  his  own  head  on  a  rock.  Another  Alpine  f  aller  thought  about 
his  insurance  and  his  family.  '  Of  the  losing  of  my  breath,  of 
which  people  talk,  there  was  no  suggestion,  and  only  the  heavy 
fall  on  the  snow-covered  ground  caused  me  to  lose  suddenly  and 
painlessly  all  consciousness.'  Both  these  Alpinists  insisted  on 
the  absence  of  anxiety  from  their  minds  when  falling,  while 
one  certainly  describes  sensations  similar  to  those  felt  by  the 
drowning.  Among  classic  English  falls  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  a  steeple-jack,  who  in  1800  fell  from  the  top  of  the  Church 
of  St.  George  in  Bolton-le-Moors  to  the  ground,  the  whole  dis- 
tance traversed  being  some  120  feet.  The  man's  skull  struck 
some  sheet  lead  upon  the  earth  and  left  its  impact  upon  it,  but 
tho  this  fall  was  quite  unbroken  as  in  the  previous  cases  by 
scaffolding,  rocks,  and  so  forth,  the  man  was  only  slightly  in- 
jured and  resumed  work  in  a  few  days.  Recently  a  man  with 
his  boots  on  fell  from  the  top  of  a  cliff  at  Dover,  the  height  of 
which  was  afterward  found  to  be  400  feet.  He  was  picked  up 
floating  insensible  in  some  five  feet  of  water,  but  his  boots  were 
off,  which  proves  that  he  must  have  retained  sufficient  con- 
sciousness on  reaching  the  water  to  enable  him  to  draw  his 
boots  from  his  feet.     Both  these  cases  are  well  attested." 


has  been  placed  in   charge  of    the  matter.      Says   La  Nature 
(Paris,  October  8)  : 

"  The  League  has  sent  to  this  officer  a  methodical  series  of 
questions  on  the  nature  of  the  ground,  bodies  of  water,  landing- 
places,  stations  for  supplies,  etc.  Captain  Boue  has  also  been 
furnished  by  the  League  with  a  Daloz  anemometer  with  which 
he  is  to  study  with  precision  the  winds  of  the  region.  Captain 
Noirel,  chief  of  the  geodetic  brigade  of  Casablanca,  who  is 
about  to  start  also,  is  now  preparing  with  the  League  a  similar 
plan  for  the  region  of  western  Morocco." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ACROSS  SAHARA  BY  AEROPLANE— The  French  Minister 
of  War  has  just  decided  that  the  National  Aerial  League  shall 
be  authorized  to  obtain  from  officers  of  the  Army  Geographical 
Service  all  needed  information  for  the  perfection  of  their  plans 
to  cross  the  Sahara  desert  by  aeroplane,  and  Captain  Boue, 
chief  of  the  geodetic  brigide  of  the  Tunis-Tripolitan  frontier. 


HOW  OUR    CENSUS    OUTDOES   EUROPE 

CENSUS-TAKING  is  a  strenuous  time  with  us,  but  that 
is  because  we  take  so  much  interest  in  it  and  try  to  do 
things  so  extensively  and  thoroughly.  The  French  cen- 
sus costs  about  $200,000,  while  we  pay  $14,000,000  for  ours. 
Then  we  find  fault  because  the  population  of  our  home  town 
turns  out  smaller  than  we  like  and  some,  whose  zeal  outruns 
their  honesty,  try  to  pad  the  returns  so  as  to  even  things  up. 
But  with  it  all,  no  nation  on  earth  gathers  and  tabulates  the 
quantity  of  industrial  data  that  we  do,  or  does  it  more  accu- 
rately, or  gets  it  together  so  rapidly.  The  economist  who  wants 
facts  must  come  to  America  for  them,  says  Marcel  Lenoir,  who 
makes  some  comparisons  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  October  8) .  We 
read: 

"  In  the  United  States,  the  questions  asked  at  each  farm, 
each  factory,  each  mine,  fill  three  large  pages.  They  form  a 
complete  economic  description  of  each  business.  ...  If  such 
an  investigation  were  attempted  in  France  we  might  have 
some  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  answers.  Even  in  America, 
where  manufacturers  are  still  less  jealous  of  their  secret  proc- 
esses than  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  some  precautions  have 
to  be  taken 

"  The  mass  of  data  thus  collected  will  be  tabulated  and  pub- 
lished before  July  1, 1912.  Such  speed  may  be  envied  in  France, 
where  the  results  of  the  1906  census  are  just  appearing.  How 
do  they  do  it  in  America  ?  During  the  three  years  beginning 
July  1,  1909,  constituting  the  so-called  '  decennial  census  period, ' 
the  Census  Office  is  like  an  army  mobilized  in  time  of  war. 
The  Director  of  the  Census  has  then  a  degree  of  independence 
that  an  American  statistician,  Mr.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  compares 
to  that  of  a  general-in-chief  before  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  esti- 
mated expense  of  the  period  is  $14,000,000. 

"  In  France  we  take  three  years  instead  of  two,  to  tabulate 
the  census  of  a  population  only  half  as  large.  .  .  .  The  French 
census  costs  a  million  francs  [$200,000]  without  counting  com- 
missions paid  to  the  enumerators.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Americans  believe  in  the  adage  '  time  is  money.' 

"These  $14,000,000  that  the  United  States  put  at  the  disposal 
of  their  Census  Office  not  only  enable  them  to  move  quickly  but 
also  to  collect  and  publish  a  body  of  data  of  the  highest  interest 
on  American  agriculture  and  industry  which  are  absolutely 
lacking  in  France,  as  well  as  in  most  European  countries. 
America  is  the  sole  field  of  experiment  possible  for  economists 
who  wish  to  illustrate  their  theories  with  numerical  examples 
and  attempt  to  verify  them.  Economists  even  abuse  their  privi- 
leges sometimes  and  handle  the  census  figures  with  insufficient 
precautions,  despite  notices  from  the  Census  Office." 

The  only  European  census  that  approaches  ours,  Mr.  Lenoir 
tells  us,  is  the  German,  and  in  Germany  the  industrial  census 
is  a  thing  entirely  apart  from  the  general  enumeration  of 
population.  The  latter  is  made  every  five  years,  while  the  in- 
dustrial data  have  been  gathered  at  irregular  intervals,  latterly 
every  twelve  years.     Moreover : 

"  They  are  less  indiscreet  with  farmers  and  manufacturers  in 
Germany  than  in  the  United  States.  No  questions  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  enterprise ;  none  on  the  results  of  exploi- 
tation; all  this  awakens  no  curiosity  in  the  investigator.  .  .  . 

"  Such  an  enumeration,  however,  altho  extremely  valuable  for 
its  precision  and  the  detail  of  the  social  data  that  it  furnishes, 
is  far  from  attaining  the  generality  of  the  American  census, 
which  does  not  limit  itself  to  means  of  production  but  shows 
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methods  also.     The  price  is  less  ;  the  credit  allowed  in  Germany 

for  the  1907  census  was  4,500,000  marks  ($1,125,000) 

"  Some  other  countries  have  recently  taken  similar  censuses. 
Austria  in  1902  took  as  the  basis  of  its  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial investigations  the  statistics  of  patents.  In  Belgium,  the 
active  population  was  enumerated  in  1896,  not  the  date  of  the 
ordinary  census.  In  general,  Europeans  are  content  with  ask- 
ing questions  on  the  condition  of  personnel  and  of  working-ma- 
terial. This  is  perhaps  the  wisest  course  when  it  is  desired  to 
reach  the  whole  population.  Too  much  must  not  be  asked,  if 
the  answers  are  to  be  exact.  In  France  it  was  in  1892  that  the 
last '  decennial '  investigation  of  agriculture  took  place,  and  we 
must  go  back  to  1840  and  1860  to  find  reasonably  complete 
statistics  of  our  ind\xstries."~ Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


ter  quality.  Stopping  at  towns  and  villages,  hamlets  and  way 
stations,  they  were  met  by  many  farmers  who  could  manage  to 
take  off  the  few  hours  necessary  to  visit  the  train  and  hear  the 
lectures,  but  to  whom  a  trip  to  the  State  agricultural  college 
had  seemed  like  the  Mohammedan's  journey  to  Mecca,  a  thing 
to  be  performed  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  if  at  all.     The  faimers 


A   TRAVELING  COLLEGE  FOR  FARMERS 

IN  SOME  of  the  farming  States  the  agricultural  schools  are 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  railroads  to  teach  the  latest 
and  best  methods  to  the  farmers,  almost  at  their  own  farms, 
by  using  l^cars  as  traveling  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  and 
museums.  A  writer  in  The  Farm  Press  (Chicago,  October)  says 
that  the  farmers  need  this  sort  of  instruction  badly.  He  quotes 
Commissioner  Coburn,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, as  thus  defining  what  he  calls  "  the  crime  of  agriculture  "  : 

"  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  a  disgrace.  The  farmers  are 
not  seizing  the  opportunities  among  which  they  are  thrust,  they 
are  not  doing  justice  to  the  land  and  climate  with  which  a  gen- 
erous Creator  has  endowed  them.  When  they  realize  how  much 
more  per  acre  can  be  produced  by  only  a  little  additional  labor 
and  at  no  great  additional  expense,  and  when  they  meet  the  soil 
and  climate  half-way,  then  the  farmers  may  be  truly  proud  of 
their  achievements. " 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Chicago  farm  paper  goes  on  to 
note  that  the  farmer  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  until  the  experts  decided  to  "  take  the 
mountain  to  Mohammed."  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  told,  the 
railroads  began  to  realize  that  they  were  not  getting  the  freight 
they  wanted,  and  they  decided  that  the  crops  would  have  to  be 
increased.     To  quote : 

"  At  first  corn  was  the  subject  tackled  and  '  Corn  Specials  ' 
were  sent  out  to  enlighten  farmers  on  the  breeding  and  selec- 
tion of  corn,  its  cultivation  and  harvesting,  in  fact,  on  every 
krinkle  of  corn  culture  that  leads  to  an  increased  yield  and  bet- 
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By  courtesy  of  tlie  New  York  Central  Lnie^ 

THE   GRASS-CAR, 

Where  farmers  are  taught  how  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before. 


By  courtesy  of  the  Is'ew  York  Central  Lines. 

A  TYPICAL   DAIRV-CAK, 

In  which  we  find  a  fine  specimen  of  the  best  type  and  also  an  or- 
dinary farm  cow.  By  comparing  the  yield  of  each  and  the  cost  of 
uplceep,  the  farmers  are  shown  that  quality  pays. 

had,  by  the  way,  been  duly  notified  beforehand  as  to  the  exact 
hour  of  stopping  so  that  they  lost  no  more  time  than  they  had 
planned  to  give.  Already  results  are  very  noticeable  in  many 
sections  by  the  increase  per  acre  yielded  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  But  this  contact  with  the  farmers  in  their  own  locality 
only  emphasized  the  need  in  the  minds  of  the  experts  for  in- 
struction on  all  branches  of  farming,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  '  Dairy  Special  '  was  going  its  rounds,  to  be  followed  later 
by  trains  covering  other  subjects. 

"  Prominent  among  the  roads  which  have  been,  from  the  start, 
especally  active  in  this  work  are  the  Northern  Pacific  in  the 
West  and  the  New  York  Central  lines  in  the  East,  and  this  year 
they  took  a  long  step  in  the  march  of  progress  when  they  put 
on  their  *  Better  Farming  Specials,'  made  up  of  trains  of  cars 
in  each  of  which  some  one  branch  of  farming  is  treated.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  instituted  a  similar  service  in  the 
territory  which  it  traverses.  As  one  observer  exprest  it,  these 
trains  cover  everything  from  the  '  kitchen  to  the  pig-pen. ' 

"The  plan  of  procedure  is  to  have  a  meeting  between  the 
farmers  and  lecturers  in  the  town  hall  at  a  stopping-point,  if  it 
has  one. 

"  After  the  '  lecture, '  the  crowd  is  taken  through  the  train  in 
detachments,  and  a  demonstration  lasting  eight  or  ten  minutes 
is  given  in  each  car.  As  one  party  passes  from  the  first  car 
on  to  the  next  one,  another  party  enters  tht,  car  they  vacate, 
and  in  this  way  there  are  eight  or  ten  demonstrations  going  on 
continually  in  the  train,  which  remains  from  three  to  four 
hours  at  a  stopping-point. 

"  However  true  the  charge  against  the  farmers  may  be,  as 
regards  their  failure  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities  in 
the  past,  they  are  proving  by  their  attendance  upon  the  '  Farm 
Specials  '  that  they  are  men  of  intelligence  and  willing  to  em- 
ploy progressive  ideas  when  once  they  have  had  the  chance  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  such.  They  are  meeting  these  trains 
by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  and  showing  an  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  whatever  the  experts  have  to  show  them.  So  far  as 
they  have  had  the  chance  to  put  the  knowledge  thus  gained  into 
practise,  a  large  percentage  of  them  have  done  so.  With  the 
coming  of  another  spring  and  harvest  time,  they  will  place 
tangible  results  before  us  in  proof  of  the  claim  the  experts 
make  that  the  food  shortage  may  be  staved  off  so  long  as  man 
inhabits  the  earth." 


YOUTH  AND  ART 

MAKING  pictures  may  be  all  right  for  a  boy's  idle 
moments,  but  many  an  American  business  man  would 
be  horrified  if  his  son  proposed  seriously  to  abandon 
the  lucrative  prospect  of  manufacturing  buttonholes,  or  what 
not,  and  devote  his  manhood  to  such  foolery.  So  the  born  artist 
among  us  often  has  to  fight  for  his  life  until  he  grows  old 
enough  to  be  his  own  master.  For  parents  are  few,  says  Mr. 
Arthur  Hoeber,  who  "  look  complacently  at  the  idea  of  a  boy 
deliberately  taking  up  the  prof ession  of  the  arts."  The  practi- 
cal American  mind  sees  such  a  step  as  "  a  poor  shift  for  a  living 


rkrnrirs  from   '-The  Intt^rnatiunal  Sludio, "'  published  by  the  John  Laue  Company. 

PORTRAIT  OF  JAMES  HOWARD  KEHLER. 

From  a  painting  by  John  C.  Johansen, 

Wliose  early  dedication  to  art  contrasts  sharply  with  the  struggles 
of  the  ordinary  yonth  whose  parents  oppose  such  a  career. 

at  best. "  As  a  consequence  "  the  painter  or  sculptor  of  our 
country  frequently  is  a  man  who  has  not  been  able  to  embrace 
the  career  until  his  early  manhood,  and  so  has  more  than  the 
usual  incentive  to  make  good  as  soon  as  possible."  He  is  there- 
fore "  without  that  mastery  of  his  tools  so  eminently  a  distin- 
guishing trait  of  the  European  craftsman  time  out  of  mind." 
An  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  early 
success  of  a  young  Danish-American,  Mr.  John  C.  Johansen. 
He  was  brought  to  this  country  when  a  baby,  and  from  the  time 
his  talent  declared  itself  "  there  never  was  indecision  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  profession,"  for  he  was  sent  as  a  mere  boy  to  the 
schools  of  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago.     In  The  Intet-national 


Studio  (November)  Mr.  Hoeber  dwells  upon  tae  fortunate  re- 
sults of  early  training  as  proven  in  the  case  of  this  artist : 

"  The  lad  who  is  sent  early  to  study  unde"  good  masters,  who 
overcomes  the  difficulties  of  drawing,  modeling,  and  composi- 
tion while  still  in  his  '  teens,  is  a  rarity  and,  indeed,  must  be 
considered  fortunate.  Such  training,  however,  can  make  only 
for  the  best,  since  it  permits  the  youth,  while  still  at  an  im- 
pressionable age,  to  put  behind  him  the  drudgery  and  severe 
labor  that  in  the  end  produce  the  competent  workman,  giving 
him  full  opportunity  to  express  such  ideas  as  he  may  have  with 
freedom  and  without  that  excessive  labor  which  it  should  be 
always  the  effort  to  conceal.  After  all,  to  achieve  eminence 
it  is  surely  necessary  that  there  should  be  ho  halting  or  falter- 
ing in  the  manner  of  executing  the  work,  for  the  idea  that  is 
thus  hampered  is  invariably  that  much  the  less  eflfective. 

"  In  the  work  of  Mr.  John  C.  Johansen  one  is  unconscious  of 
any  technical  lacking,  whether  it  be  in  portraiture,  the  figure, 
andscape,  or  in  the  architectural  renderings  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully architectural  city  of  the  whole  world— Venice.  You 
feel  the  man  to  be  familiar  with  his  mefter,  that  he  has  devoted 
his  entire  attention  to  his  theme,  whether  it  be  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  human  element,  the  structures  mankind  has  built, 
or  the  land  and  skies  Providence  so  gloriously  offers  for  the 
satisfaction  and  delight  of  humanity.  For  this  artist  goes  at 
his  canvases  with  a  certain  authority,  with  knowledge  of  that 
order  which  is  heaven's  first  law.  You  may  dissent  from  his 
thesis ;  you  may  question  his  taste  if  you  will  or  object  to  his 
color  scheme,  but  there  is  never  a  doubt  as  to  his  technical 
equipment  and  for  this  you  are  bound  to  give  him  due  respect. 

"  Much  of  this  good  fortune— for  so  it  must  be  regarded — is 
due  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  a  father  for  a  son  with  un- 
mistakable early  art  intuitions.  ...  At  twenty  Mr.  Johansen 
drew  well,  without  effort,  and  he  painted  with  intelligence,  for 
tho  the  master  may  cause  the  pupil  to  draw  brilliantly,  at  best 
he  can  only  advise  as  to  color,  a  God-given  endowment  rarely 
bestowed  and  never  to  be  taught.  Still,  even  at  that,  one  may 
be  trained  to  see.  Some  have  this  gift  inherently,  others  at- 
tain it  only  after  serious  study  and  research.  It  was  Turner 
who  once  said  to  a  woman  visitor  in  his  studio,  who  complained 
that  she  could  not  see  all  the  color  in  nature  that  he  had  put 
into  one  of  his  pictures:  '  No,  madam,  I  suppose  you  can  not, 
but  don't  you  wish  you  could  ?  '  " 

Mr.  Johansen  passed  from  the  tuition  of  his  Chicago  instruc- 
tors to  that  of  Benjamin  Constant,  Jean  Paul  Laurens  in  Paris, 
and  finally  to  the  classes  of  James  McNeill  Whistler,  but  under 
these  stresses  of  dominant  personalities  he  maintained  his  own 
distinct  individuality,  "  disclosing  no  hint  of  their  mannerisms, 
tho  he  did  absorb  many  of  their  virtues,  securing  a  firm  aca- 
demic training,  to  the  end  that  his  equipment  is  of  the  best." 
It  was  during  a  recent  visit  to  Venice  that  his  training  was  put 
to  the  proof,  as  Mr.  Hoeber  here  shows :  ;•■ , 

"  In  that  beautiful  city  were  found  motives  that  were  treated 
in  a  manner  so  original  and  so  agreeably  novel  as  to  attract  im- 
mediate attention  at  a  special  exhibition  held  later  in  London, 
as  well  as  in  New  York.  It  seems  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
hope  to  evolve  anything  approaching  a  new  translation  of  the 
beauties  of  Venice.  The  list  of  men  who  have  pictured  that 
famous  town  is  a  long  one,  ranging  from  Canaletto  to  Whistler. 
The  exhibition  that  does  not  show  some  canvas  representing 
that  city  is  indeed  unique,  for  Venice  time  out  of  mind  has  been 
the  Mecca  of  the  painter,  and  the  Rialto,  the  Doges'  Palace, 
the  canals  and  lagoons,  have  been  laid  under  tribute  in  every 
medium  the  artist  possesses.  But  Mr.  Johansen  scorned  pre- 
cedent. He  depicted  Venice  in  a  way  entirely  his  own,  no  less 
original  in  his  color  scheme  than  in  the  treatment  of  his  sur- 
faces ;  and,  while  it  was  never  for  a  moment  a  new  Venice,  it 
was  a  Venice  rendered  in  its  most  beautiful  aspect,  full  of  its 
dreamy  poetry  and  romance,  colorful,  tender,  enchantingly  seen 
through  a  most  artistic  temperament,  when  the  gracious  cityj 
was  at  her  best.  There  were  pictures  of  the  city  at  dawnv 
under  golden  haze  at  sunset,  in  suggestive  opal  fogs,  and  always 
there  was  palpitating  color,  with  admirable  drawing  and  con- 
struction to  her  streets,  buildings,  and  canals.  The  composi- 
tions were  well  balanced  and  the  place,  in  short,  was  seen  in 
its  most  alluring  and  appealing  aspect.    And  the  compositions 
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were  so  generalized  that  the  spectator  delighted  in  their  sim- 
plicity, seriousness,  and  beauty.  The  color,  which  was  used 
generously,  was  piled  on  in  simple  masses,  broken  and  vibra- 
ting. It  was,  in  shoit,  a  new  viewpoint,  an  altogether  modern 
and  fundamentally  healthy  appreciation  of  the  entrancing  pos- 
sibilities of  the  place. 

"  The  show  in  London  brought  instant  recognition  and  made 
for  the  painter  many  friends  among  the  younger  set  of  artists, 
while  even  the  older  and  more  conservative  men  rubbed  their 
eyes  at  the  departure.  Several  of  the  canvases  found  places 
in  prominent  British  collections.  When  the  remaining  works, 
with  others,  were  brought  to  New  York  last  winter,  there  was 
no  less  of  an  enthusiastic  reception." 


WILL  SCOTT'S  TURN   COME  AGAIN? 


A 


NEW  dictionary  of  Scott's  novels  makes  the  startling 
revelation  that  his  dramatis  personse  embraces  no  fewer 
than  2,836  characters,  including  37  horses  and  33  dogs. 
This  is  a  world  in  itself  in  which  "  one  can  exist  for  months  at 
a  time."  And  "  such  is  its  abounding  reality,"  says  Mr.  Thomas 
Lloyd  in  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (Lon- 
don), that  one  can  "  feel  surrounded  by  friends  without  speaking 
a  word."  That  Scott  is  still  read,  the  continued  sales  of  his 
books  and  the  publication  of  this  dictionary  attest,  but  the 
modern  reader  whose  taste  is  formed  by  our  rapid  journalism 
probably  is  not  one  of  Scott's  devotees.  Such  a  man  "  does 
not  want  continents,"  observes  Mr.  Lloyd,  "  a  small  parish  he 
can  easily  run  round  is  good  enough  for  him.  '  Scott,'  he  says, 
'  is  dull  and  long,  takes  ever  so  many  pages  to  get  to  work,  and 
never  knows  when  to  leave  off.'  "  This  writer  goes  on  to  pro- 
pose to  himself  two  questions.  One  is,  "  Why  should  anybody 
who  has  never  been  converted  to  Scott  seek  conversion  ?  "  and, 
why  shouldn't  the  lover  of  Scott  be  sure  that  his  work  will  en- 
dure, and  view  the  present  neglect  as  but  "  the  phase  of  a  day 
that  is  devoted  to  small  things  "  ?    We  read : 

"  These  questions  may  be  rashly  answered.  The  lover  and 
ardent  student  of  Scott,  to  whom  no  line  of  the  thousands  he 
wrote  is  not  better  worth  reading  than  the  most  elaborate  of 
other  men's,  will  stoutly  deny  that  Scott  can  be  dull,  and  will 


l-\    A    L.AKDEN. 
By  John  C.  Johansen. 


He  "  goes  at  his  canvases  with  a  certain  authority — with  the  knowledge  of  that  order  which  i 
heaven's  first  law."     There  is  never  a  doubt  of  his  technical  equipment. 


BHIDGE    IN    VENUE. 

Painted  by  John  C.  Joliansen. 

This  artist  has  scorned  precedent  and  depicted  Venice  in  a  way 
entirely  his  own — one  in  which  she  loses  none  of  lier  beauty. 

declare  that  among  the  hundred  volumes  of  the  complete  works 
there  is  not  a  volume  too  many.  He  will  champion  Scott  as  a 
story-teller  rating  him  high  above  the  great  Dumas;  as  an 
essayist,  a  biographer,  and  a  poet;  and  will  not  hesitate  to 
champion  him  as  a  critic.  (And  I  believe  he  would  be  right.) 
But  this  ir  not  wise  championship.  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
acknowledged  he  could  read  all  Wordsworth,  except,  perhaps, 
'  Vandracour  and  Julia,'  refrained  from  sub- 
mitting the  case  for  Wordsworth  with  such 
wholesale  enthusiasm.  He  consented  to  see 
the  flaws  in  the  idol,  and  to  take  his  stand 
on  the  highest,  not  all,  of  its  qualities. 

"  Let  us  glance  at  Scott  in  this  moderate 
way. 

"  Dumas  has  a  more  piquant  manner.  Stev- 
enson, according  to  some,  has  a  better  style. 
Dickens  has  more  swing.  Jane  Austen  more 
art,  Tolstoy  a  deeper  psychology,  Meredith 
more  wit,  Trollope  more  superficial  truth  to 
nature.  What  is  left  to  Scott  ?  His  history  ? 
It  has  been  examined  and  found  wanting.  He 
thought  nothing  of  tampering  with  chronol- 
ogy to  suit  his  convenience,  and  attributing 
to  one  historical  person  the  deeds  of  another. 
Facts  served  him  to  juggle  with.  That  he 
could  catch  the  spirit  of  a  period  and  convey 
it  to  hosts  of  readers  is  nothing  to  his  credit. 
Get  your  dates  right,  say  the  pedants,  and 
nought  else  matters. 

"  Deny  the  Waverley  Novels  excitement, 
accuracy,  art,  and  what  remains  ?  Scott  re- 
mains— the  personality  of  the  sanest,  most 
cheerful,  the  bravest,  and  best  of  men. 

"  M.  Anatole  France,  in  one  of  his  charm- 
ing talks  on  books,  compares  the  value  of  a 
work  of  fiction  with  that  of  a  work  of  fact ; 
a  novel  with  an  autobiography  or  journal.  A 
novel,  he  remarks,  may  grow  old-fashioned ; 
the  day  comes  when  men  no  longer  care  to 
read  it ;  but  a  man's  record  of  his  own  life, 
his  story  of  himself,  is  perennially  fresh  ;  age 
can  not  stale  it. 
"Scott  left  a  journal,  which  is  among  the 
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manliest  utterances  of  man.  He  has  written  himself  sufficiently 
larg'e,  however,  in  every  one  of  his  books.  His  frank,  free 
nature  overflows  into  them ;  yet  its  breadth  and  depth  were  so 
vast  that  he  never  gives  himself  utterly  into  our  hands.  As 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  observed  the  other  day,  Scott  is  the  mys- 
tery, not  Byron ;  for  Byron  told  everything,  while  Scott  kept 
his  heart  of  hearts  to  himself. 

"  The  Waverley  Novels  have  their  face  value.  Some  of  us 
think  it  a  value  second  only  to  that  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
There  is,  in  addition,  their  value  as  a  picture  of  Scott;  as  a 
means  of  entering  into  communion  with  a  bracing  human 
character.  It  is  this  which  will  prevent  the  world  ever  tiring 
of  them.  Better  story-tellers  than  Scott  may  arise,  tho  up  to 
the  present  we  have  looked  for  them  in  vain,  The  spirit  of 
past  times  may  be  interpreted  with  greater  truth,  tho  of  this 
also  there  seems  small  chance.  But  mankind  will  have  to  pro- 
gress beyond  all  expectation  or  imagination  to  produce  a  better 
man  than  Walter  Scott.  And  the  Waverley  Novels,  being  very 
Scott  if  not  all  Scott,  must  continue  among  the  most  inspiriting 
of  all  reading." 


CANADA  RAISING    LITERARY  BARRIERS 

CANADA  is  contemplating  steps  to  check  the  flood  of 
Yankee  publications  that  inundate  the  Dominion  and 
drown  out  the  Canadian  publishers.  She  does  not  seem 
to  think  the  intellectual  gain  balances  the  financial  loss.  Her 
effort  will  be  supported  by  the  home  country,  which  fears  that 
the  "  Americanizing "  process  may  be  carried  too  far.  For 
years  American  books  and  magazines  have  passed  freely  over 
the  border  under  the  copyright  protection  afforded  by  the  Bern 
treaty,  but  Canadian  literature  has  not  enjoyed  an  equal  privi- 
lege here,  because  by  our  laws  copyright  is  secured  only  when 
the  work  is  set  up  and  printed  within  our  borders.  A  Canadian 
writer,  it  is  urged,  has  small  chance  of  making  a  reputation  for 
himself  in  the  United  States  and  he  is  exposed  in  his  own 
country  to  the  formidable  competition  of  American  as  well  as 
European  literature.  The  London  Standard,  which  expresses 
the  feelings  of  "  the  Empire  "  on  this  question,  points  out  '•  other 
aspects  "  besides  those  which  directly  affect  authors  and  pub- 
lishers. It  is  a  sort  of  motherly  regard  that  gains  expression 
here : 

"  It  is  no  advantage  for  a  nation  to  be  largely  dependent  on  a 
foreign  country  for  such  entertainment,  instruction,  and  argu- 
ment as  are  conveyed  by  the  printed  page.  Few  of  us  can  es- 
cape the  influence  of  that  which  we  habitually  read.  The 
Canadian  who  is  constantly  confronted  by  American  ideas, 
American  sentiment,  even  American  grammar  and  diction  in 
American  novels,  American  magazines,  and  American  news- 
papers, must  have  some  tendency  to  be  '  Americanized. '  It  is 
no  disrespect  to  a  great  and  friendly  nation  to  say  that  we  do 
not  wish  the  process  to  be  carried  too  far.  Most  Canadians  are 
of  the  same  opinion.  They  like,  and  on  the  whole  admire,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  glad  to  welcome 
them  within  their  borders.  But  Canada  is  a  nation  with  a 
national  sentiment,  a  national  consciousness  of  her  own ;  and 
to  that  her  literature  and  her  journalism  should  respond.  Even 
when  American  writing  is  better  than  Canadian,  it  is  still 
American ;  it  can  not  approach  some  current  questions,  those 
that  touch  on  politics  and  economics,  for  example,  from  the 
Canadian  point  of  view.  Canada  needs  a  national  literature, 
she  requires  her  own  school  of  imaginative  and  critical  writers, 
her  own  novelists,  educationists,  and  publicists  to  give  expres- 
sion to  her  aspirations  and  tendencies ;  and  she  ought  not  to  be 
prevented  from  achieving  this  end  by  the  advantages  which  in- 
judicious legislation  and  the  injudicious  want  of  it  have  con- 
ferred on  their  American  rivals.  Nor  need  there  be  any  fear 
of  unduly  narrowing  the  Canadian  literary  horizon.  The  best 
■  American  authors  will  always  be  read  in  the  Dominion.  What 
is  to  be  deprecated  is  that  the  Canadian  reading  public  should 
be  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  American  matter  which  is  in  no 
way  superior  to  what  could  be  produced  by  native  writers  and 
publishers  and  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  attuned  to 
Canadian  ideals  and  addrest  specially  to  Canadian  ears.  The 
Dominion  intends  to  be  both  British  and  self-supporting  in  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  economic  sphere,  and  if  she  requires 
to  supplement  her  own  resources  from  any  quarter  it  is  to  the 


United  Kingdom  rather  than  to  the  United   States  that  she 
would  prefer  to  apply." 

The  Standard  states  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture  whose  field  seems  to  include 
literature,  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  at  length  con- 
sented to  give  Canada  a  freehand  in  dealing ^vith  the  problem. 
Canada  will  thus  take  care  of  her  own  copyright  affairs,  a  right 
they  have  unsuccessfully  sought  for  nearly  forty  years.  This 
paper  gives  an  account  of  some  of  her  efforts  that  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  home  Government : 

"  In  1872  a  bill  passed  the  Dominion  Parliament  which  made 
publication  within  the  Colony  a  condition  for  obtaining  Canadian 
copyright.  The  bill  was,  however,  disallowed  after  two  years' 
consideration  by  the  Crown  on  the  ground  that  it  conflicted 
with  existing  Imperial  legislation.  In  1886  the  Bern  Conven- 
tion was  agreed  to  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  declared 
binding  throughout  the  British  Empire.  Under  this  instrument 
any  work  published  in  one  of  the  countries  which  are  parties  to 
the  convention  is  copyright  in  all  of  them.  Three  years  later 
the  Dominion  legislature  made  another  attempt  to  protect  their 
markets  against  the  flood  of  imported  American  literature  pour- 
ing in  under  the  English  law,  that  gave  to  every  work  copy- 
righted in  the  United  Kingdom  a  similar  copyright  in  Canada. 
Under  this  system  the  American  publisher  need  only  go  through 
the  form  of  '  publishing  ' — not  necessarily  printing  or  producing 
— in  England  to  gain  free  entry  into  the  Canadian  market.  But 
there  is  no  reciprocity.  The  Canadian  author  has  no  protection 
in  the  United  States  unless  his  book  is  actually  set  up,  printed, 
and  manufactured  in  that  country.  The  Canadian  bill  of  1889 
sought  to  equalize  matters  by  enacting  that  '  persons  having 
copyright  under  Imperial  legislation  or  under  any  treaty  ar- 
rangement with  Great  Britain  '  could  only  preserve  the  exclusive 
right  as  to  Canada  by  publishing  or  republishing  in  the  Dominion 
within  a  certain  time.  The  Copyright  Association  of  Great 
Britain  asked  that  the  Queen  should  disallow  this  act,  which, 
after  being  referred  to  the  law  oflicers  of  the  Crown,  was 
eventually  hung  up  on  the  plea  that  it  was  advisable  to  wait 
'  till  it  was  seen  how  the  copyright  question  would  be  finally 
dealt  with  in  the  United  States.'  " 

The  American  purveyor  of  printed  matter,  whether  in  the 
form  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  or  books,  has,  it  is  said,  an 
exceptionally  favored  position  as  regards  Canada.     Thus : 

"  He  has  his  own  huge  market,  the  largest  by  far  in  the  world 
for  this  kind  of  commodity,  rigorously  preserved  for  him  by  the 
manufacturing  clauses  of  his  Copyright  Law.  When  he  has 
had  his  book  set  up  and  bound  for  a  public  drawn  from  nearly 
ninety  millions  of  people  it  is  a  mere  trifle  to  have  a  few  thou- 
sand copies  sent  over  the  frontier  in  a  cheap  edition  for  sale 
among  the  smaller  Englis'i-speaking  population  to  the  north. 
The  Canadian  producer  would  be  badly  handicapped  even  if  the 
terms  were  equal,  so  that  he  could  also  sell  his  surplus,  if  any, 
in  the  United  States.  But  the  terms  are  not  equal.  All  the 
popular  authors  and  periodicals  of  the  United  States  circulate 
freely  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  are  as  well  known  there 
as  in  their  country  of  origin.  And  a  Canadian  writer  of  merit 
is  not  only  exposed  to  this  formidable  competition,  as  well  as 
to  the  competition  of  Europe,  but  he  has  small  chance  of  making 
a  reputation  for  himself  in  the  United  States.  Even  when  he 
has  secured  his  position  and  gained  the  ear  of  the  American 
public,  he  can  not  derive  any  profit  from  his  success  unless  he 
goes  to  the  expense  of  simultaneous  publication  in  the  United 
States.  The  disability  is  felt  even  more  keenly  by  the  owners 
of  periodicals,  who  are  helpless  before  the  influx  of  magazines 
produced  on  that  scale  of  expense  which  only  an  enormous  cir- 
culation can  justify. 

"Mr.  Fisher's  bill  will  deal  with  these  grievances,  tho  it  is 
not  intended  to  penalize  British  authors,  whose  copyright  will 
be  recognized  upon  registration  at  Ottawa.  Foreign  publica- 
tions will  only  gain  the  Canadian  copyright  if  printed  and  bound 
in  the  Dominion.  This  is  frankly  designed  to  defeat  the  whole- 
sale invasion  of  the  Canadian  market  by  the  American  pub- 
lishei-s  and  magazine  proprietors,  who  will  lose  the  artificial 
preference  they  have  obtained  under  the  obsolete  Imperial 
legislation  which  should  have  been  repealed  long  since.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  the  United  States  will  find  it  unjust 
or  unnatural  for  Canada  to  claim  that  protection  for  native  lit- 
erature and  journalism  which  has  been  in  force  on  the  Ameri- 
can side." 
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DEFENDING  THE  CHILD  ACTORS 

THE  LAY  press  and  the  religious  seem  at  odds  over  the 
question  of  permitting:  children  to  act  on  the  stage. 
Last  week  we  gave  the  views  of  several  representative 
religious  journals.  Children  under  fourteen  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  appear  on  the  boards,  they  think,  because  of 
danger  to  health  and  morals.  Editorial  comment  in  the  lay 
press,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  shared  these  fears  of  the 
religious  journals.  The  New  York  Sun  re- 
fers to  the  present  discussion  as  a  "  return  of 
the 'Kinchin  lay'  to  the  local  stage."  New 
York  has  its  periods  of  protest  usually  oc- 
curring when  an  unusual  number  of  plays 
requiring  children  are  brought  forward.  The 
"Kinchin  lay  "  is  an  expression  of  Dickens's 
i^agrm  in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  who  describes  the 
"  Kinchins  "  to  Mr.  Clay  pole  as  "the  young 
children  that's  sent  on  errands  by  their 
mothers,  with  sixpences  and  shillings,  and 
the  lay  is  just  to  take  their  money  away — 
they's  always  got  it  ready  in  their  hands — 
and  then  knock  'em  into  the  kennel,  and  walk 
off  very  slow,  as  if  there  was  nothing  else 
the  matter  but  a  child  fallen  down  and  hurt 
itself."  These  periods  are  recurrent,  says 
The  Sun,  the  last  of  them  being  "  the  period 
of  the  ringleted,  velvet-clad  Fauntleroys 
with  their  patent-leather  pumps,  tam 
o'shanters,  and  slim  calves." 

A  number  of  prominent  people  are  speak- 
ing in  the  children's  behalf,  among  them 
Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who  is  now  visiting  this 
country.  The  Sun  reports  her  as  "laying 
bare  the  heart  of  the  question  when  she  said 
that  stage  children  were  cared  for  and  looked 
after  because  they  are  wage-earners  for  the 
family  and  their  health  and  well-being  de- 
termine their  value."  Mr.  Francis  Wilson, 
the  actor,  contributes  a  long  argument  to  the  New  York  Times. 
He  declares  that  the  investigations  of  the  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee are  "  inaccurate,  misleading,  and  unjust. "  He  takes 
up  the  statement  of  Mr.  Everett  W.  Lord,  the  committee's 
secretary,  that  "every  life-insurance  company  discriminates 
against  actors,"  saying: 

"  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  letters  from  four  or  five  of  the 
principal  life-insurance  compa'  ies,  denying  that  any  such  dis- 
crimination is  made.  Mr.  Lrrd  seems  to  be  a  man  of  'mag- 
nificent misinformation. '  " 

Another  point  made  by  Mr.  Lord  is  this : 

"  Out  of  the  320  children  under  15  years  of  age  who  in  1895 
-were  licensed  for  employment  on  the  stage  in  New  York,  only 
five  are  still  in  the  profession  and  only  one  is  at  all  prominent." 

To  which  Mr.  Wilson  replies : 

"  Wonderful !  Some  of  these  children  who  have  probably 
changed  their  names  from  Masters  Tommy,  Johnny,  Little 
Alice,  and  Petite  Sara,  are  still  with  us  under  more  appropriate 
titles,  and  should  now  be  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  years  old. 
They  have  still  time  to  '  reach  prominence.'  One  may  not  be 
President  of  the  United  States  until  forty,  or  thereabout. 

"  It  should  scarcely  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  worthlessness 
or  danger  of  an  art  or  profession  that  its  followers  are  not 
people  of  prominence  at  eighteen  or  twenty-eight,  should  it  ? 

"  Of  the  320  children  who  were  licensed  in  1895,  likely  300  had 
no  intention  of  becoming  actors — had,  in  fact,  no  talent  for  the 
art  of  acting,  and  were  enabled  to  be  used  as  figurants,  fill-ups, 
to  lend  color  and  substance,  the  semblance  of  reality  to  crowds, 
street  scenes,  marches,  etc.,  and  were,  as  such  are  now,  glad 
to  do  so  for  sake  of  the  remuneration. 


I-KANCIS    WILSON", 

Who  points  out  that  many  who  arc 
classed  as  stage  children  are  there  only 
as  lay  figures,  with  no  intention  of  be- 
coming actors  permanently.  If  later 
they  failia  morals,  he  thinks  their  down- 
fall should  not  be  charged  to  the  stage. 


"  Donning  a  costume  no  more  makes  an  actor  than  running: 
errands  and  sweeping  out  an  office  makes  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 
— tho  many  of  the  successful,  and[un]successful,  have  so  begun. 

"  Because  some  of  these  untalented  lay-figures,  their  sphere 
of  usefulness  ended,  should  drift  into  other  fields,  and  some 
perhaps  become  immoral  or  profligate,  there  is  little  justice 
and  less  philosophy  in  ascribing  their  downfall  to  the  stage 
with,  winch  they  were  but  momentarily  associated.  It  is  the 
perversity  of  human  nature  that,  brought  up  in  the  highest 
moral  environment,  people  will  yet  lie  steal,  bum,  and  murder. " 

Mr.  Wilson,  as  we  saw  last  week,  is  in  controversy  with  the 
editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate  (New 
York),  the  latter  being  quoted  as  saying  that 
"  overstimulation  of  the  imagination  and 
feelings,  coupled  with  the  loss  of  the  normal 
hours  of  rest  at  night,  are  strongly  detri- 
mental to  the  physical  and  mental  well-beings 
of  the  immature."  To  this  Mr.  Wilson 
rejoins : 

"  Children  have  little  or  no  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, no  self-consciousness.  It  is  this 
which  makes  them  so  naive  and  which  gives 
such  piquancy  to  their  sayings  and  doings. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  stage  child,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  it  whether  an  audience  is 
composed  of  kings  and  queens  or  of  nobodies. 
There  can  then  be  no  undue  nervousness  or 
over-stimulation  in  a  child's  performing  a 
part.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  from  experi- 
ence that  the  pleasure  of  doing  well,  of  be- 
ing praised,  of  receiving  the  reward  of  ap- 
plause, is  not  less  grateful  to  children  than 
to  adults.  We  all  do  better  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  appreciation. 

"  There  is  no  '  loss  of  normal  hours  of  rest, ' 
they  are  simply  other  hours,  but  quite  as 
numerous,  coupled  with  much  additional  care, 
for  the  stage  child  genius,  aside  from  any 
other  consideration,  is  a  valuable  bit  of  com- 
mercial property  whose  health  and  welfare 
are  to  be  jealously  guarded." 


Mr.  Wilson  quotes  the  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee in  what  he  regards  as  another  misstate- 
ment. To  wit:  "That  very  few  prominent 
actors  began  their  stage  work  in  childhood."  He  rejoins  to  this 
a  statement  of  Miss  Terry  concerning  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving: 

"  Many  of  his  defects  sprang  from  his  not  having  been  on  the 
stage  as  a  child.  He  was  stiff  with  self-consciousness.  .  .  . 
His  amazing  power  was  imprisoned,  and  only  after  long  and 
weary  years  did  he  succeed  in  setting  it  free." 

But  in  addition  to  this  Mr.  Wilson  declares : 

"  By  long  odds  a  majority  of  those  actors  who  have  reached 
prominence  upon  the  stage  began  as  children.  In  the  New 
York  Tribune,  June  19,  1910,  in  the  New  York  Times,  July  3, 
1910,  I  gave  a  very  incomplete  list  of  about  200  actors  and 
musicians  who,  beginning  as  children,  attained  the  highest  rank 
on  the  stage.  It  included  almost  all  the  great  people  of  dra- 
matic history  in  the  periods  named,  some  of  whom  were  Mack- 
lin.  Master  Berty,  Woffington,  Cooke,  Mrs.  Siddons,  John  and 
Charles  Kemble,  Abington,  Grimaldi,  Dora  Jordan,  Miss 
O'Neill,  Kean,  John  Howard  Payne,  Helen  Fawcet,  J.  W. 
Wallack,  Mrs.  Duff,  J.  B.  Booth,  Edwin  Booth,  J.  S.  Clark, 
Ristori,  Salvini,  Rachel,  Patti,  Melba,  Josef  Hofmann  (have 
we  forgotten  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  Tetrazzini,  et  al.?),  Ade- 
laide Phillips,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Edwin  Forrest,  Mrs.  Kendall, 
Agnes  Robertson,  Clara  Morris,  Fanny  Davenport,  Lotta,  Sol 
Smith  Russell,  Effie  Shannon,  Mabel  Taliaferro,  Rose  Coghlan, 
Arnold  Daly,  George  Cohan,  Dixey,  Collier,  Adeline  Genee, 
Fritzi  Scheff  Maude  Adams,  Julia  Marlowe,  Nazimova,  and 
Mrs.  Fiske. 

"  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  incomplete  list,  and  it  was 
fairer  than  the  list  of  44  names  of  those  who  began  later,  given 
by  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  which  included  such  a  well- 
known  child  actor  as  Annie  Russell,  who,  in  fact,  was  already 
'  a  leading  lady  '  at  fourteen,  and  James  K.  Hackett,  '  who  re- 
cited in  public  at  seven.'  " 


CENTENARY  OF  AMERICAN   FOREIGN 

MISSIONS 

IT  SEEMS  like  a  dream,  or  like  some  fairy  tale,  says  Mr. 
W.  Jay  Peck,  when  we  look  back  a  hundred  years  to  the 
time  when  a  few  young  men  had  the  audacity  to  start  the 
campaign  to  win  over  to  Christianity  the  teeming  millions  of 
the  heathen  world.  The  recent  celebration  in  Boston  and 
Bradford,  Mass.,  commemorated  the  centenary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  while 
this  body  is  now  only  one  of  the  great  church  missionary 
boards,  its  start  was  the  real  beginning  of  American  foreign 


They  prayed  that  the  great  commission  of  Christ  might  be 
carried  out  by  America  and  by  themselves.  Samuel  J.  Mills, 
who  afterward  went  to  Africa  and  was  buried  at  sea,  showed 
his  faith  in  the  conversion  of  the  world  by  saying,  while  under 
the  stack  of  hay,  '  We  can  do  it  if  we  will.'  Later  these  stu- 
dents formed  themselves  into  a  league,  or  brotherhood,  pledging 
their  lives  for  foreign  work.  But  in  1806  the  great  thought 
had  its  birth  under  the  Wiiliamstown  haystack,  where  now 
stands  a  well-cut  marble  monument,  surmounted  by  a  large 
marble  world,  beneath  which  often,  as  a  student,  I  have  prayed 
as  others  have. 

"  On  September  5,  1810.  four  ministers  and  a  layman  met  at 
Farmington— met  around  a  small  mahogany  table  in  the  parlor 
at  Dr.  Noah  Porter's.     It  was  the  first  stated  gathering  of  the 
American  Board   which  had  been  organized  that  June  in  Brad- 
ford,   Mass.      This  was  the  meeting  of 
five  which  this  centenary  of  thousands 
has  been  celebrating.    It  has  come  out  in 
the  meetings  that,  as  a  result,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  can  be  tabulated  46  Ameri- 
can missionary  societies,  with  over  5,000 
missionaries,  27,000  native  preachers  at 
over  11, 000  stations  ;  672, 103  church-mem- 
bers, adding  about  100,000  new  members 
each  year.     The  contributions  are  over 
a  million  by  native  Christians  alone." 

The  centenary  meetings  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  American  Board  closes  its 
first  hundred  years  free  of  debt,  and  has 
disbursed  over  forty-three  millions  for 
evangelizing  the  world.    Further: 

"  Treasurer  T.  H.  Wiggin  reportea 
$995,414.36  expended  last  year,  during 
which  time  forty  new  missionaries  were 
commissioned.  The  American  Board  oc- 
cupies areas  of  the  world's  greatest 
problems  and  unrest — Spain,  Turkey, 
China,  India,  Japan,  and  Korea.  The 
field  of  the  Board  contains  a  population 
of  over  75,000,000." 
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THE   CENTENARY   MONUMENT   AT   BKADFORD. 

Showing  some  of  the  pilgrims  who  gatliered  to  the  number  of  1,300  to  dedicate  this  memorial  to  the 
five  who  first  constituted  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 


missions,  so  that  ail  our  Protestant  missions  here  find  their 
origin.  Thirteen  hundred  people  "  made  the  pilgrimage  "  from 
Boston  to  Bradford  over  the  ground  that  one  hundred  years  ago 
five  young  men  trudged  on  foot  to  the  place  where  they 
organized  the  American  Board.  Their  degenerate  descendants 
of  this  day  did  not  emulate  their  hardihood  by  walking,  but 
went  by  steam  and  trolley,  and  arriving  at  the  notable  spot, 
dedicated  a  thirteen-ton  monument  of  rough  stone  bearing  a 
bronze  tablet.     Upon  it  runs  this  legend: 


"The  AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  FOR 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS  WAS  ORGANIZED  JUNE  29tH, 
1810,  IN  THE  CHURCH  THAT  STOOD  HERE.  It 
HAS  CARRIED  THE  GOSPEL  INTO  MANY  LANDS  AND 
MINISTERED  TO  MILLIONS  THROUGH  CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS,   AND  HOSPITALS." 


The  history  of  those  inceptional  days  forms  a  story  of  romance, 
as  Mr.  Peck  writes  it  for  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist: 

"  It  was  like  a  dream — a  charming  dream — or  like  some  fairy 
tale  as  told  over  again  in  various  ways,  how  the  grand  old  Board 
had  its  start  and  divine  direction,  for  God's  hand  was  clearly 
seen  in  all  its  years.  Some  stray  cattle  had  eaten  out  hay 
from  a  side  of  an  ample  haystack,  near  Williams  College,  and 
it  afforded  shelter  for  five  students,  earnest  in  thought  and 
pure  of  soul,  who  wanted  to  honor  God  in  their  lives.  So  here 
in  the  hay  they  knelt,  while  the  storm  was  abating,  and  prayed 
for  the  world  and  that  the  gospel  might  be  sent  to  its  ends. 


The  whole   gathering,    tho   a   historic 
celebration,  took  as  its  text  "  the  coming 
years."    This  note  was  sounded  by  most 
of   the     speakers.     The    vision    of   the 
next  hundred  years  embraces  this: 

"  The  idea  of  the  American  Board  is  to  start  strong  native 
churches,  self-governing,  self-supporting,  and  self-colonizing, 
and  it  must  do  this  if  it  is  to  bring  to  Christ  the  75,000,000  as- 
signed to  it  as  its  special  privilege  and  responsibility.  It  be- 
gins the  second  century  with  a  notable  system  of  Christian 
schools,  with  over  70,000  scholars  enrolled— 15  theological,  144 
high  schools,  15  colleges,  and  over  1,300  common  schools— 71 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  will  this  year  have  their  able  doctors 
and  trained  nurses  treat  over  300,000  cases  of  illness.  Teach- 
ing and  preaching  is  done  by  5E3  missionaries  and  4,564  native 
preachers,  teachers,  and  native  workers.  So  the  outlook  for 
the  Board  is  very  bright  as  it  starts  its  work  in  the  white  har- 
vest fields  for  another  century." 

The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  says  this  of  the  address 
of  Dr.  S.  B.  Capen,  President  of  the  Board : 

"  On  an  occasion  when  it  Would  have  been  natural  to  expect  a 
backward  look,  this  courageous  leader  bade  the  supporters  of 
the  American  Board  to  *  forget  the  things  which  weVe  be- 
hind and  stretch  forward  to  the  things  which  are  before.' 
He  set  forth  four  reasons  why  '  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
Christian  Church  within  the  next  ten  years  to  make  a  mighty 
advance,  and  place  Christian  institutions  in  practically  every 
part  of  the  whole  world.'  First,  there  will  be  greater  breadth 
in  our  work  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Second,  there  will 
be  greater  unity  in  the  work.  Third,  our  new  partners  abroad 
have  an  importance  unknown  hitherto.  Fourth,  our  new  part- 
ners at  home  will  help  us  to  a  much  more  rapid  progress — the 
leaders  and  diplomats  of  the  nations,  the  press,  the  business 
interests  and  philanthropists  of  the  world  are  with  us." 
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BRITISH  FREE-CHURCH   LOSSES 

IF  THE  decline  in  members  amonj?  the  non-conformist 
church-membership  in  England  is  not  checked,  the  denom- 
inations, as  such,  will  cease  to  exist.  This  statement  by 
The  Christian  Commonwealth  (London)  shows  how  vital  a  prob- 
lem the  question  is  becoming  over  there.  This  journal,  after 
gathering  statistics  that  showed  a  startling  falling-off,  sent  out 
a  query  for  explanations.  A  correspondent  signing  "  N.  W.  H.," 
gives  utterance  to  words  that,  says  The  Christian  Common- 
wealth, go  "  a  long  way  to  account  for  the  decrease  in  church- 
membership  and  church  attendance. "     We  read: 

"  Many  years  of  my  life  were  spoiled  before  I  could  free  my- 
self from  the  bondage  of  a  depleted  and  debased  evangelicalism 
which  had  no  sanction  for  affections  that  elevate  and  enlarge 
my  heart  and  mind,  for  the  love  of  art,  beautiful  scenery, 
poetry,  the  classics,  and  which  offered  me  ideals  that  made  me 
a  miserable  little  egoist,  always  thinking  about  my  own  soul.  I 
don't  want  other  boys  and  girls  to  be  made  wretchedly  morbid 
and  self-conscious  as  I  was  by  what  is  and  is  not  Christianity." 

The  Christian  Commonwealth-proceeds  with  this  observation : 

"  Denominational  apologists  who  seek  to  explain  away  the 
diminution  or  to  show  that  it  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears  to  be 
are  making  a  grave  mistake  and  pursuing  a  very  foolish  policy. 
In  the  article  which  provoked  the  present  discussion  we  were 
careful  to  write :  '  If  this  decline  is  not  arrested,  the  denomi- 
nations, as  such,  will  cease  to  exist. '  We  are  not  fearful  that 
the  spirit  of  non-conformity  will  die.  It  was  never  so  alive 
and  active  and  influential  as  it  is  to-day.  The  work  of  Crom- 
well and  Milton  and  Bunyan  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  can  never 
be  undone.  The  Free  Churches,  as  such,  may  cease  to  exist ; 
to  some  extent,  as  represented  to-day  by  the  Free  Church  Coun- 
cil, they  stand  for  the  very  thing  which  led  to  the  birth  of  their 
progenitors;  but  the  spirit  of  non-conformity  has  entered  into 
the  soul  and  sinew  of  the  nation,  and  has  permeated  nearly  all 
our  institutions.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  many 
earnest-minded  people  have  left  the  churches  of  to-day  because 
of  their  devotion  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  historic  Dis- 
sent. In  the  course  of  a  suggestive  communication  to  The 
Nation,  on  '  The  Clergy's  Debt  to  William  James,'  Prof  Kirsopp 
Lake,  of  Leyden,  remarks  : 

"  '  The  generation  in  which  we  live  is  one  which  pays  lesb  and 
less  attention  to  the  homiletics  and  the  diatribes  of  the  pulpit; 
but  it  is   also  a   j?eneration  which  is  spiritually  more  delicate 
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than  its  predecessors ;  and  it  turns,  not  to  the  Church  which 
offers  it  the  soundest  theology,  but  to  that  which  will  help  it 
back  to  spiritual  health,  and  will  give  individual  attention  to 
individual  souls,  recognizing  the  infinite  variety  of  religious 
experiences,  both  healthy  and  diseased,  of  which  the  soul  is 
capable.  .  .  .  The  downfall  of  a  church  is  close  at  hand  when 
it  ceases  to  heal,  and  is  resorted  to  chiefly  by  the  righteous  and 
by  those  who  need  no  physician.'" 


AS  SEEN   BY  A  PORTUGUESE  PRELATE 

THE  PORTUGUESE  clergy  who  now  find  themselves 
homeless  and  wanderers  in  alien  soil  are  not  exempt 
from  blame  for  their  distressful  plight.  So  a  Portuguese 
prelate,  at  least,  states  their  case  in  a  stanchly  Catholic  period- 
ical, L'Uifdvers  (Paris).  For  the  sake  of  his  own  welfare  and 
that  of  his  friends,  says  an  American  Catholic  paper,  America 
(Nevvf  York),  he  has  preferred  not  to  have  his  name  published. 
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PORTUGUESE  NUNS  LEAVINC  THE  AKcENAl,  FUK  UEFOHTATION. 

The  clergy  fall  with  the  monarchy  because  they  were  its  victim, 
and  it  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  itself.  Thus  the  anony- 
mous prelate  proceeds : 

"  During  all  these  late  years,  the  Conservatives  (the  party 
nominally  devoted  to  religion  and  the  monarchical  regime)  like 
the  other  parties,  have  not  had  in  reality  any  other  political 
program  than  their  own  interests,  understanding  the  word  in 
its  lowest  sense.  The  Portuguese  are  very  good  people,  gener- 
ally speaking.  The  farmers  and  villagers  are  very  ignorant, 
without  doubt,  but  they  are  laborious,  and  if  the  clergy  had 
done  their  whole  duty,  they  would  be  united  to  their  parish 
priests  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  Church.  Unhappily,  too 
little  attention,  both  in  spirituals  and  temporals,  has  been  given 
to  a  people  naturally  so  well  disposed.  In  spirituals,  it  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  most  of  the  clergy  busied  themselves  in  everything 
except  the  ministry.  In  the  country,  for  example,  the  pastors 
exploited  farms,  and  they  were  oftener  seen  at  sales  than  in 
the  sanctuary ;  in  the  cities  it  was  the  same  thing,  only  in 
different  ways.  In  fact,  the  Government,  like  the  old  French 
monarchy,  had  brought  the  clergy  under  the  yoke.  From  this 
point  of  view,  it  was  in  Portugal  as  it  was  in  Brazil  under  the 
Empire.  The  priests,  it  is  true,  had  their  civil  status  which 
will  now  be  taken  from  them  ;  the  bishops  sat  by  right  in  the 
Cortes.  In  Army  and  Navy,  the  Easter  Communion  was  a  duty, 
and  at  the  holy  season  officers  of  both  branches  could  be  seen 
publicly  fulfilling  the  obligation  of  the  annual  confession.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  not  wanting  priests  who  were  Free- 
masons. The  slavery  was  complete.  To  give  a  sermon  or  to 
sing  a  hymn  before  the  Blest  Sacrament  a  permit  from  the 
civil  authorities  was  necessary,  for  which  a  fee  was  charged; 
without  the  consent  of  the  same  civil  power,  no  one  could  be 
ordained  to  the  priesthood.  It  is  only  too  plain  that  in  these 
conditions  the  formation  of  an  influential  body  of  men  was  im- 
possible ;  and  they  have  ended  by  being  found  wanting.  That 
which  falls  had  to  fall  for  want  of  a  support." 

If  the  Portuguese  Republic  effects  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  "  as  it  was  effected  by  the  Brazilian  Republic,"  says 
this  ecclesiastic,  that  is,  "  leaving  to  the  Church  her  full  free- 
dom of  action  without  despoiling  her  as  was  done  in  France, 
one  may  say  that  in  this  sense,  the  change  is  for  the  better." 
But,  as  he  continues — 

"  Manifestly,  everything  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  Portu- 
guese revolution  is  too  clearly  Masonic  to  effect  the  separation 
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otherwise  than  it  was  done  in  Prance ;  but  it  will  not  be  done 
offhand.  At  the  outset,  the  Republicans  now  in  power  must 
endeavor  to  pass  as  upright  people;  they  will  not  dare  begin 
their  career  with  an  injustice  so  great.  Those  who  are  effect- 
ing this  revolution,  or  who  have  effected  it,  if  it  is  already 
effected,  are  no  more  than  a  handful  of  adventurers  ready  for 
anything.  What  is  their  intellectual  worth?  To  judge  of  it, 
it  suffices  to  read  their  manifesto,  a  string  of  adjectives,  and 
to  study  one  phrase  '  beneficent  liberty  luminous  in  its  virginal 
essence.'  The  whole  manifesto  would  be  a  reflection  on  the 
intellectuality  of  the  Haitians.  On  reading  it  one  fancies  that 
Portugal  is  the  antechamber  of  Africa.  Those  adventurers 
will  not  regenerate  their  people  and  their  country.  If  they 
have  obtained  control  it  is  a  proof  that  the  Conservatives  did 
not  have  a  man;  if  they  remain  in  power,  it  is  a  threefold  proof 
that  the  Conservatives  have  not  a  man.  So  it  was  in  France 
in  1789.  The  truth,  harsh  and  plain,  is  that  good  people  are 
not  always  brave  people.  If  they  are  afraid,  what  are  you 
going  to  accomplish  with  them  ?  No  scheme  succeeds,  nothing 
is  done,  without  the  sacrifice  of  comfort,  goods,  possibly  of  life. 
It  is  not  in  Portugal  alone  that  the  good  people  are  afraid  and 
the  good  leader  lacks  followers.  The  fall  of  Portugal  is  one 
more  sign  of  the  proximity,  if  not  of  the  imminence,  of  the 
catastrophes  that  threaten  us.  After  Portugal,  Spain.  After 
Spain,  whose  turn  is  it  ?  I  believe  that  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  contemplate  frightful  things.  And  the  haste  with  which 
Freemasonry  is  preparing  for  them  makes  me  believe  that  we 
shall  not  have  long  to  wait.  The  coming  year  with  its  exposi- 
tion in  Rome  will  have  attractions  that  find  no  place  on  the 
official  program.     The  Lisbon  plot  is  but  an  episode." 


STRONG  STATEMENTS  FOR  UNITY 

THERE  could  scarcely  be  a  more  striking  sign  of  the 
times  in  the  religious  world,  as  the  Church  papers  view 
it,  than  the  simultaneous  action  of  two  great  church 
gatherings  in  receding  from  former  positions  of  aloofness  and 
declaring  their  readiness  to  treat  with  ancient  rivals  for  churchi 
union.  In  Cincinnati  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Conven- 
tion votes  to  invite  a  conference  on  Christian  unity  on  a  broad 
basis,  recognizing  that  the  propositions  of  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference, held  in  London  in  1908,  are  not  generally  acceptable 
to  other  Christian  bodies,  principally  because  that  body  insisted 
on  the  recognition  of  the  historic  episcopate  as  essential  to 
Christian  unity.  The  National  Congregational  Council  held  in 
Boston  votes  at  the  same  time,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  to 
advance  to  the  very  grounds  that  the  above-named  Church 
seems  willing  to  vacate.  They  register  their  approval  of  the 
propositions  for  Christian  unity  of  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
including  the  requirement  for  the  recognition  of  the  historic 
episcopate,  and  also  vote  in  favor  of  reviving  the  negotiations 
with  the  Methodist  Protestants  and  the  United  Brethren  for 
organic  union  which  were  terminated  for  a  time  by  the  refusal 
of  some  Congregational ists  to  agree  to  a  system  of  advisory 
district  bishops.     The  Watchman  (Baptist,  Boston)  adds: 

"  The  Council  went  further  in  this  direction  by  voting  in  favor 
of  the  assumption  by  the  moderator  of  the  Council  of  represen- 
tative and  administrative  functions  for  the  whole  Congrega- 
tional body.  The  Congregationalists  also  adopted  liturgical 
forms  of  service  for  use  in  the  churches  when  desired.  From 
those  things  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
the  Congregationalist  bodies  have  come  very  close  together,  if 
indeed  they  have  not  come  on  to  practically  the  same  ground." 

The  Episcopal  Convention,  in  passing  a  resolution  providing 
for  a  conference,  stipulates  that  it  shall  be  "for  the  purpose  of 
study  and  discussion,  without  power  to  legislate  or  adopt  reso- 
lutions." Dr.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
fathered  the  movement,  and,  says  The  Living  Church  (Prot. 
Epis.,  Milwaukee),  "  won  the  unanimous  support  of  the  conven- 
tion for  it,  as  few  men  could  have  done."  Toward  the  expense 
of  this  assembly  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  a  lay  delegate  to  the 
Cincinnati  convention,  and  an  authority  in  the  matter  of  mer- 


gers, is  said  to  have  contributed  $100,000.     The  resolution  thus 
states  the  attitude  and  purpose  of  the  Church : 

"  Your  committee  is  of  one  mind.  We  believe  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  representatives  of  the  whole  family  of 
Christ,  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  willing  to  come  together 
for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  faith  and  order.  We  be- 
lieve, further,  that  all  Christian  communions  are  in  accord  with 
us  in  our  desire  to  lay  aside  self-will,  and  to  put  on  the  mind 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 

"  With  grief  for  our  aloofness  in  the  past,  and  for  other  faults 
of  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  which  make  for  schism ;  with 
loyalty  to  the  truth  as  we  see  it,  and  with  respect  for  the  con- 
victions of  those  who  differ  from  us ;  holding  the  belief  that 
the  beginnings  of  unity  are  to  be  found  in  the  clear  statement 
and  full  consideration  of  those  things  in  which  we  differ,  as 
well  as  of  those  things  in  which  we  are  at  one,  we  respectfully 
submit  the  following  resolution : 

"  Whereas,  There  is  to-day  among  all  Christian  people  a 
growing  desire  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  prayer  that  all 
his  disciples  may  be  one,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  God 
has  sent  him ; 

"  Resolved,  The  House  of  Bishops  concurring,  that  a  joint 
commission  be  appointed  to  bring  about  a  conference  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  touching  faith  and  order,  and  that 
all  Christian  communions  throughout  the  world  which  confess 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Savior  be  asked  to  unite  with 
us  in  arranging  for  and  conducting  such  a  conference.  The 
commission  shall  consist  of  seven  bishops  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  seven  presbyters,  and 
seven  laymen  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties, and  shall  have  power  to  add  to  its  number  and  to  fill  any 
vacancies  occurring  before  the  next  general  convention." 

The  deliberations  of  the  Congregationalists  toward  the  same 
end  were  carried  on  simultaneously  and  without  the  knowledge 
that  on  that  day  the  Episcopalians  were  debating  the  same 
point.     The  Boston  resolution  reads : 

"  Whereas,  The  last  Lambeth  Conference  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  Anglican  Communion,  which  was  held  in  London  in  1908, 
lifted  up  the  ideal  of  church  unity  in  these  words:  '  We  must 
set  before  us  the  Church  of  Christ  as  he  would  have  it,  one 
spirit  and  one  body,  enriched  with  all  those  elements  of  divine 
truth  which  the  separated  communities  of  Christians  now  em- 
phasize separately,  strengthened  by  the  interaction  of  all  the 
gifts  and  graces  which  our  divisions  now  hold  asunder,  lUed 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God. 

"  '  We  dare  not,  in  the  name  of  peace,  barter  away  those 
precious  things  of  which  we  have  been  made  stewards.  Neither 
can  we  wish  others  to  be  unfaithful  to  trusts  which  they  hold 
no  less  sacred.  We  must  fix  our  eyes  on  the  Church  of  the 
future,  which  is  to.be  adorned  with  all  the  precious  things, 
both  theirs  and  ours.  We  must  constantly  desire  not  compro- 
mise but  comprehension,  not  uniformity  but  unity,' 

"  And,  whereas,  the  Anglican  Bishops  further  recommend  that 
for  this  end  conferences  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  different 
Christian  bodies  be  held  to  promote  a  better  mutual  understand- 
ing; and  we,  on  our  part,  would  seek,  as  much  as  lieth  in  us, 
for  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  whole  household  of  faith ;  and, 
forgetting  not  that  our  forefathers,  whose  orderly  ministry  is 
our  inheritance,  were  not  willingly  separatists,  we  would  loyally 
contribute  the  precious  things,  of  which  as  Congregationalists 
we  are  stewards,  to  the  Church  of  the  future ;  therefore  this 
Council  would  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and 
its  concurrence  in  the  purpose  of  this  expression  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference ;  and  voice  its  earnest  hope  for  closer  fellowship 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Christian  work  and  worship." 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  "  further  showed  its 
trend  toward  breadth  and  fraternity  with  other  churches,"  says 
The  Watchman,  by  voting  down  the  proposition  to  change  the 
name  to  "The  Catholic  Church  of  America."  The  Convention 
indorsed  healing  of  the  sick  by  prayer,  or  the  Emmanuel  move- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools.  It  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  and 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Congregational  Council  of  1910  are 
the  most  important  and  significant  meetings  in  the  history  of 
those  bodies,  and  the  most  prominent  and  significant  features 
in  both  bodies  were  the  movements  toward  Christian  unity. 
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GLASS  BOTTLE 


IN  A  NEW  PACKAGE 


Hereafter  New-Skin 
will  be  sold  in  a  new 
package  which  has  many 
features  that  will  make  it 
more    attractive  than   ever. 

Sanitary  Glass  Rod. 
No  more  stiff  or  lost 
brushes.  Attached  to 
every  cork  is  a  round-end 
sanitary  glass  rod.  Aseptic, 
cleanly,  ready  for  use. 

Aluminum  Screw  Cap. 
Each  bottle  is  tightly 
sealed  with  a  silver- 
finished  aluminum  cap. 
This  prevents  evaporation 
and  leakage.  Bottle  can  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
or  purse. 

Packed  in  Glass.  The 
new  package  is  the  most 
sanitary  made.  No  metal 
comes  in  contact  with  the 
liquid  or  wound,  as  with 
metal  tubes. 

New  Carton.  Instead 
of  the  outside  tin  box, 
we  will  use  a  folding  car- 
ton,   which    is   easier    to 


ALUMINUM 
.SCRKW  CAP 


open,    lighter  and   more   convenient  in 
every  way. 

Remember,  New-Skin 
was  the  original  liquid  court 
plaster.  It  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  has  always  given 
satisfaction. 

For  all  kinds  of  cuts,  scrapes, 
scratches,  and  burns,  it  is  antiseptic 
and  healing.  For  chapped  lips, 
chapped  hands,  chilblains,  corns,  etc. 
it  is  unsurpassed,  forming  a  tough 
flex  i  ble  water- 
proof film  or  "new 
skin"  which  pro- 
tects the  damaged 
part  against  irri- 
tation, dirt  and 
infection. 

I  o,  25,  and 
50  cents  per 
package  at  all  drug- 
gists. 

^^Paint  it  with 
New- Skin  and  for- 
get it!'* 


NEWSKIN    COMPANY 


DEPT.  2 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW    CARTON 
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TH  E    ••Universal" 
excels  all 
I  other  ways 
of  making 
coffee ' 
because 
the 

percolati 
is  completed 
before  the 


Percolator 


water  boils. 


For  the 
Stove 


Coffee  made  in  it  is  easily  known 
by  its  delicious  aroma, 
fine  flavor  and  the 
absence  of  the 
bitter  taste 
caused  by 
boiling. 


If  you  want 
to  know  what 
perfect  coffee 
is  like,  try  the 
"Universal." 

For  the  Table 

EVERY  woman  knows  Tea 
leaves  should  not  steep  too 
long,  that  Tea  Balls  are  drippy  and 
inconvenient. 

In  the  "Universal" 
Tea  Ball  Tea  Pot 
the  Tea  Ball 
remains 
in  the 
Pot, 

and  when 
the  tea  has 
steeped  enough 
is  raised  from  the  water  and  sus- 
pended above  it,  inside  the  cover. 
The  last  cup  is  the  same  as  the 
first,  and  every  cup  Perfect  Tea. 

TH  E   •'Universal" 
Samovar  has 
a  Tea   Ball   (like 
the  pot  above) 
also   a   lamp 
that   boils    the 
water  in  seven 
minutes,  and  a 
faucet  to  pour 
from. 

For  Afternoon 
Teas  or  Tea  at 
any  time  1 

Write  for   our   Large  Book   of   Useful 
Household  Articles.      Free. 

These  machines  sold  by  best  dealers  eoeruwhere 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 

107  Commercial  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Banss,  Mary  Rogers.  Jeanne  D'Arc,  the  Maid 
of  France.  Pp.  351.  Bo.ston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  -Mifflin  Compan.v.     SI. 25. 

This  life  of  Jeanne  D'Arc  is  related  ^vith 
simplicity    and    sincerity.  Directness    of 

method  makes  it  convincing.  Miss  Bangs 
has  absorbed  her  historical  material  so  suc- 
cessfully that  the  story  seerns  almost  like 
an  account  of  an  eye-witness.  There  is  no 
religious  discussion,  no  argument  for  or 
against  the  miracle,  simply  a  vivad  de- 
scription of  Jeanne's  life  from  her  birth  to 
her  martyrdom,  told  in  a  style  suitable  even 
for  the  young,  and  particularly  attractive 
because  it  goes  to  the  point  and  avoids  side 
issues.  The  account  of  the  Maid's  child- 
hood is  touching.  The  sweet  nature  of  the 
little  girl,  her  imusual  devotion  to  the  Church, 
and  her  self-sacrificing  spirit  are  made  real. 
We  find  no  testimony  other  than  to  her 
purity,  endurance,  and  firm  belief  in  her 
mission.  There  are  no  new  facts,  but  they 
are  told  dramatically  and  with  power,  espe- 
cially in  the  scenes  before  her  persecutors. 

Barrle,  J.  M.  Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. Drawings  by  Arthur  Raekham.  12mo, 
pp.  126.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50  net. 

Bracq,  Jean  Charlemagne.  France  Under  the 
Republic.  8vo,  pp.  376.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

There  is  a  familiar  illustration  in  our 
logic  books  of  a  fallacy  of  which  we  need 
not  give  the  technical  name.  It  was  said 
that  whenever  a  ship  entered  the  harbor 
of  St.  Ivitts  the  ill-omened  vessel  brought 
catarrh  to  all  the  inhabitants.  Post  hoc 
therefore  propter  hoc  was  the  general  opinion. 
Investigation,  however,  proved  that  no 
ship  could  enter  the  port  excepting  by  a  cer- 
tain wind,  which  was  raw  and  inclement 
and  caused  imiversal,  or  very  general  colds. 
It  is  always  dangerous  to  argue  that  a 
change  from  one  form  of  government  to 
another  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  progress 
and  social  amelioration  which  in  process  of 
time  succeeds  to  it.  We  do  not  say  that 
this  is  by  any  means  the  argument  of  Pro- 
fessor Bracq.  But  he  does  sometimes  seem 
to  imply  that  France  mider  Napoleon  III. 
suffered  from  the  fact  that  the  people  were 
governed  by  an  empire  and  not  by  a  republic. 
It  is  the  men  who  rule  and  not  the  form 
of  the  constitution  that  determines  the 
progress,  safety,  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
Social,  intellectual,  and  moral  advancement 
are  independent  of  regimes.  But  the  main 
position  taken  by  the  Professor  is  that  France 
is  not  in  a  state  of  decline  but  of  development. 
We  think  that  he  amply  proves  his  point. 
When  Max  Nordau,  who  is  mistakenly 
looked  upon  as  a  pessimist,  was  asked:  "Is 
France  declining?"  he  answered:  "There 
are  certain  social  groups  and  classes  which 
are  absolutely  declining.  But  this  is  for- 
tunate for  the  country.  France  itself  is 
rapidly  jirogresslng,  and  is  at  present  pass- 
ing through  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods 
of  its  history.  Morally  and  intellectually, 
France  stands  in  the  forefront  among  civil- 
ized nations." 

All  who  love  and  admire  France  and 
appreciate  J'^rcnch  literature,  art,  and  polit- 
ical genius,  will  be  delighted  with  this  well- 
written  and  carefully  argued  treatise.  It 
is  rcadable  from  cover  to  cover,  and  is  the 
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result  of  wide  research  as  well  as  of  per- 
sonal experience.  No  blemish  is  glossed 
over  or  faiMng  passed  by  in  this  successful 
attempt  "  to  gage  the  great  pohtical  experi- 
ment of  France  during  the  last  four  decades, 
and  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  constructive 
and  reformatorj'  work  of  the  Republic." 

Brown,  Katharine  Holland.  White  Roses. 
Illustrated,  12mo,  pp.  333.  New  York:  Duffleld 
&  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Caravaners.  By  the  author  of  "Elizabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden."  Pp.  389.  Illustrated 
by  Arthur  Little.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Baron  Ottringel  had  been  married  twenty- 
five  years;  at  least,  it  was  that  long  since  his 
first  marriage,  so  he  iniites  his  second  wife, 
Edelgard,  to  help  celebrate  his  silver  wedding, 
since  what  was  his  should  be  hers  also. 
They  finally  join  a  caravan  party  to  tour  the 
EngUsh  countryside,  and  the  author  de- 
scribes the  delights  and  drawbacks  of  the 
trip  with  delicious  humor.  The  Baron  tells 
the  story  himself  in  papers  which,  "with 
certain  omissions,"  he  jjurposes  reading  to 
his  friends  the  following  winter.  Every  page 
is  a  revelation  of  the  colossal  conceit  of  the 
self-satisfied  German,  who  believes  that  man 
is  bom  to  be  waited  on  and  that  his  wife 
should  ask  no  greater  pri\dlege  than  such 
service.  All  the  other  characters  are  used 
as  foils  for  the  braggart  Baron.  The  de- 
scriptions of  his  failure  to  comprehend  the 
Englishman's  point  of  view,  and  his  pom- 
pous posing,  on  everj'^  occasion,  are  so  vividly 
graphic  that  the  reader  finds  little  fault  with 
the  monotony  of  the  theme. 

Carreno,  Luis.  Stories  of  the  Spanish  Artists. 
8vo,  pp.  309.  New  York:  DuflBeld  and  Com- 
pany.     $3  net. 

The  character  of  Spanish  painting  is  quite 
unique  and  originated  in  the  fact  that  Spain 
was  a  Roman-Catholic  country,  its  monarchy 
a  Roman-Catholic  champion  and  propaganda, 
its  politics,  its  arts,  and  its  industry,  con- 
trolled by  the  "familiars  "  of  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion. The  Spanish  temperament  in  art  is 
accordingly  literal  and  cruel.  Torture,  the 
torture  of  Christ  on  the  cross  and  of  the 
martyrs,  is  a  congenial  subject  to  the  Spanish 
artist.  He  loves  gloom  in  religion,  and  he 
paints  as  if  Torquemada  were  at  his  elbow. 
Thus  the  inquisition  appointed  a  "Familiar," 
under  a  commission,  to  take  particular  care 
to  visit  and  inspect  all  paintings  of  sacred 
subjects  which  may  stand  in  shops,  and 
public  places;  if  he  find  anything  to  object 
to  in  them,  he  is  to  take  the  picture  before 
the  "Lords  of  the  Inquisition."  The  penalty 
for  making  "immodest  paintings"  was  ex- 
communication and  exile.  A  painter  of 
Cordova  was  imprisoned  for  painting  the 
Virgin  in  a  flowered  petticoat,  "and  the 
sculptor  Torrigiano  died  in  the  cells  of  the 
Inquisition  for  having  broken,  in  a  gust  of 
passion,  one  of  his  own  statues  of  the  Virgin 
and  child." 

Yet  Murillo  and  Velasquez,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Flanders  and  Italy,  eluded  the 
fate  of  Torrigiano,  the  one  by  his  sweetness, 
the  other  by  his  masterly  grace  and  power 
in  portraiture,  which  made  him  the  protected 
favorite  of  royalty.  How  else  could  he 
have  survived  the  exhibition  of  his  "  Venus 
and  the  Mirror,"  now  in  the  London  National 
Gallery?  The  most  characteristic  Spanish 
painter  is,  perhaps,  Ribera,  who  landed  in 

(Continued  on  page  868) 
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A  Fount  Of  Health  For  The 

Nervous 

THE  human  machine  is  built  upon  a  network  of  nerves, 
which  govern  our  every  impulse  and  its  execution. 
Nerves  control  thought  and  speech — action  and  repose- 
Nerves  create  every  idea — and  on  nerves  depends  the  con- 
crete expression  of  these  ideas. 

But  America — nation  of  ideas  and  accomplishments — has 
overworked  its  nerves.  No  individual  can  stand  the  strain 
of  continuous  mental  and  physical  over-exertion.  Nerves 
become  overtaxed  and  underfed.  More  nervous  energy  is 
consumed  than  Nature  unaided  can  re-create. 
Sanatogen  supplies  this  deficiency — renews  the  strength — vigor  and 
vitality — restores  the  depleted  nerves  and  worn  tissues  to  their  normal 
health.  Sanatogen  combines  Albumen — Nature's  tissue-food  and  Sod- 
ium Glycero-phosphate — acknowledged  by  the  medical  profession  as 
the  premier  nerve  revitalizcr — in  the  form  of  a  fine,  white  powder, 
soluble  in  water,  milk,  cocoa,  coffee  or  any  non-acid  beverage.  It  is 
endorsed  in  writing  by  over  12,000  practising  physicians  and  by 
famous  men  and  women  the  world  over. 

"Our  Nerves  of  Tomorrow" — FREE 

To  knowr  by  what  forces  the  nervous  system  is  controlled — how  it  oper- 
ates—  what  it  needs  to  maintain  its  efficiency  —  is  to  hold  the  key  to 
health.  This  interesting  book  by  a  prominent  physician-author  telk  all 
this  in  simple,  readable  language.    Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three   sizes — $1.00 — $1.90 — $3.60 

Qel  it  from  your  druggist — if  not  obtainable  from  him,  write 

BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO., 

HALL  CAINE 


The  dramatist,  says: 
"My  experience  of  banatog-en  has 
been  that  as  a  tonic  ner  e  food  it 
has  on  more  than  one   occasion 
benefited  me." 


Union  Sq.,  New  York 

DAVID  WARHELD 

The  beloved  Actor,  says: 
"I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Sanato- 
gen has  done  all  you  claimed  for 
it.     It  not  cnly  restores  the  appe- 
tite but  is  a  rral  blood  builder  and 

a   remarkable  revitalizer  for  an 
overworked  nervous  system." 
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preeminently  the  ^wanted  and  most  dis 
ttncti've  Christmas  gift;  tlie  giver  is  assured 
of  conferring  supreme  pleasure  on  wife, 
husband,  mother,  father,  grandma,  grand- 
pa, aunt  or  uncle,  niece  or  nephew,  baby, 
friend  or  sweetheart — on  anybody  you 
desire  to  please. 

Thermos  unites  smnmer  and  winter  as  it  keeps  any 
liquid  orsolid  hot  without  fire  and  cold  without 
ice  until  wanted  for  use. 

Thermos  is  necessary  to  every  member  of  the  family 
from  infancy  to  old  age;  is  wcessary  in  tlie  home 
for  nursery,  kitchen  and  sickroom;  is  vecessarii 
atfay  from  home  at  worli  or  play,  for  the  pluto- 
cr(i(  and  the  tcor/cjjicman.  to  the  housewife  and 
physicinn,  to  automobilists,  yachtsmen,  travelers, 
campers,  to  everybody. 

Thermos  bottles,  tea  and  coffee  pots,  decanters, 
jars,  humidors  (for  preserving  the  moisture,  the 
flavor  of  the  leaf  and  the  original  aroma  (if 
cigars,  tobacco,  etc. ),  motor  restaurants,  cellar- 
ettes,  luncheon  sets.  Enclish  made  traveling 
cjises,  wicker  baskets,  drinking  cups,  etc.,  in  com- 
plete assortment. 

Thermos  is  so  necessary  to  you  that  we  have  pre- 
pared a  34  pace  booklet  full  of  interesting  Thermos 
Uictairhich  describes  every  Thermos  article  here- 
with illustrated,  free  on  request. 
Ihermos  is  sold  throughout  the  world  by  all  good 
stores,  but  please  be  cautious,  there  are  worthless 
imitatinyxs— look  for  the  name  "Thermos" — it's  on 
every  'J  hermos  article. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  COMPANY 
THERMOS  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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Night  Shirts  ajnd 


less' 


OVER  ONE-THIRD 
OF  YOUR  LIFETIME 

is    spent    in  Night  -  Sliirts 
or   Pajamas  ;— it's  worth 
while  to  have  them  comfortable.  "Fault- 
Night  wear  is  comfortable  because  of  its 
cut ,  its  texture  and  the  expert  workmanship  put  into  it. 
The  fit  and  the  fullness  are  in  the  right  places.   The 
materials  are  soothing  to  the  skin — warm  in  winter 
andioolin  summer;  theseamsarecarefullyflattened 
down,  the  buttons  sewed  on  to  stay,  the  colors 
will  last  until  the  garment  is  worn  out. 
j^^ij^-  Drop  in  at  your  furnisher's  and  ask  him  to 
■^S?^  sliowyousome'Taultless"  Night-Shirts 
jmimf^    and   Pajamas.    If   he  cannot  supply 
V.  you,  send  for  our  "Bed-Time  Book," 

which  will  tell  you  all  about  the  most  con 
fortable  nightwcar  in  the  world. 

Look/or  This  Label  Dept.G,  E.ROSENFELD&CO. 
r75^^r^^.771  Baltimore,  Md.,U.S.A. 
I'^M      S1N< 


SINCE  1881 


Our  day  shirts  are 
"  Faultless  "     too. 


(Continued  from  page  866.) 

Naples  without  a  penny,  gained  the  favor 
of  the  Viceroy,  Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  of 
Osmia,  who,  delighted  with  his  work  and  his 
pleasant  address,  appointed  him  Ck)urt 
painter  with  a  liberal  allowance.  This 
painter  loved  especially  to  depict  subjects  of 
horror.  All  visitors  to  the  Prado  Gallery,  at 
Madrid,  will  remember  his  best-known  pic- 
ture, "St.  Bartholomew  Flayed  Alive."  As 
Mr.  Carreno  says,  it  is  "a  masterpiece  of 
horror,  too  frightful  to  be  remembered  with- 
out a  shudder."  So  with  his  "Ixion  on  the 
Wheel."  But  Ribera  sometimes  painted 
pleasant  subjects  and  portraits. 

The  work  before  us  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  contains  lives  of  fifteen  Spanish 
masters  up  to  Goya.  It  is  well  written  and 
interesting,  and  to  those  who  may  be  in- 
tluced  to  think  that  Italy  is  the  whole  world 
of  reUgious  art,  it  will  reveal  a  new  field  of 
artistic  achievement  of  a  high  and  original 
order. 

Comyn,  D.  C.  E.  Service  and  Sport  in  the 
Sudan.     8vo,    pp.    331.     New    York:  John    Lane 

Co.     $4. 

The  British  army  in  Egypt  is  made  up  by 
volimteers  from  the  various  regiments  in 
England,  and  the  present  writer  originally 
belonged  to  the  Highland  Black  Watch 
Corps.  There  are  three  distinct  ser\ices  in 
the  Egyptian  army.  The  military  life  in 
Cairo  is  that  of  any  home  barrack  experi- 
ence. There  is  the  usual  round  of  balls, 
l^arties,  polo,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  months' 
ser\ace  follows  three  months'  leave.  The 
second  scene  of  city  service  is  at  Khartum. 
Hours  of  duty  are  from  9  to  2,  the  rest 
of  the  day  is  that  of  a  well-managed  club, 
and  almost  repeats  that  of  Cairo.  Then 
there  are  outsiders — those  who  live  in  the 
districts  on  the  Nile  south  of  Khartum, 
and  those  who  live  further  still  from  Euro- 
pean civilization.  This  kind  of  service  in 
Egypt,  by  preference  his  own,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  this  lively  author: 

"  Officers'  houses  are,  as  a  rule,  a  couple  of 
native  tukh  (huts),  but,  as  two-thirds  of 
their  time  is  employed  in  patrolling  the 
country,  this  does  not  concern  them  much. 
If  a  servant  sickens,  they  must  nurse  him 
and  replace  him  as  best  they  can  with  a 
savage  from  some  village.  They  live  on 
tinned  food,  chickens,  boiled  or  roast — the 
third-class  munghi  of  the  Indian  dakh  bun- 
galow— or  whatever  they  can  shoot  for  the 
pot  or  the  cook  of  the  moment  is  able  to 
improvise.  They  draw  upon  their  imagina- 
tion, and  call  a  piece  of  maltreated  dough 
bread.  If  they  sicken,  they  have  recourse 
to  their  bundle  of  medicines  or  native  reme- 
dies, and,  as  a  last  resort,  send  a  message  to 
headquarters  to  ask  the  medico's  advice." 

This  was  the  writer's  sphere  of  military 
duty  in  Egypt.  He  shot  big  game,  he  as- 
sisted at  the  execution  of  a  Mahdi  (a  Mahdi 
or  Messiah  crops  up  every  year  in  the  Sudan), 
he  saw  new  countries  and  people.  He  learned 
to  administer  large  districts.  He  did  what 
it  is  the  ambition  of  adventurous  travelers 
to  do — explored  blank  places  on  the  map, 
and  became  an  F.R.G.S. 

This  book  of  travels  is  a  record  of  the 
personal  experiences  and  personal  adven- 
tures of  a  .soldier  and  a  sportsman  who  took 
the  trouble  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  patrolled,  and  in- 
cidentally, hunted  game  of  all  kinds.  The 
style  in  which  the  author  writes  is  direct 
and  sprightly.  He  conveys  much  informa- 
tion about  a  little-known  state  of  life,  and  his 
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"MY  P£A/'/S  offy 


/  SECO/^D  L  A  T£/=( 


V  ssco/vos  L/ire/f 


Fills  Itself  in  4  Seconds 


by   simply   pressing   the  "Crescent -Filler'-^ 


First  second,  dip  the  pen  in  ink;  second  second,  press  "Crescent- Filler"; 
third  second,  release  ** Crescent-Filler,"  allowing  ink  to  flow  into  barrel;  fourth 
second,  lock  the  safety  ring  with  a  quarter  turn,  and  go  on  writing,  for  your 
pen  is  full!  As  simple  as  ABC  and  actually  quicker  than  to  read  about  it 
in  this  paragraph. 


Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen 


fills  itself  In  four   seconds 

Send  for 
these 
3  Books 
ALL  FREE 

Sparkling  with  humor 
and  keen,  shrewd  "horse 
sense."  We  will  also 
send  you  our  catalog. 
Just  mail  coupon  below. 


THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.    CO. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Gentlemen :  -Please  send  the  catalog 
and  3  books  to 


Name  ... 
Address. 


without  the  aid  of  the  old   style,  clumsy  dropper-filler,  without 
pumping  or  taking   the  pen   apart   in  any  way. 
And  YOU  can  prove  it  to  yourself,  with  your 
own   hands^    at   your    dealer's.      Before  se- 
lecting a  pen,  at  least  ask  to  see  the  Con- 
klin  and  test  our  "  4  seconds"  claim — tell 
the  clerk  you  want  to  fill  it  yourself — and 
write  with  it.     The  Conklin  writes  at  \}^z  first 
stroke  and  with  never  a  skip,  scratch  or  blot, 
simply  because  every  time  you  fill  it  you  flush 
out  the  feed  channel  with  the  same  operation. 

A  hundred  styles  and  sizes— an  individual  pen  for  e^very  writing  purpose, 

business  or  social.      You  will  find    your  favorite    style  point,   that  will 

just   suit    your   peculiar    handwriting    to    a    "T."      Remember    the 

"  Crescent-Filler"  is  not  in  the  way— in  fact,  doesn't  touch  the 

hand  at  all.     Prices,  $3.00  and  up  at  all  dealers. 

The  Conklin  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

229  Conklin  Bldg.  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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I  INKYoR  CLEANLY 


//  It's 

just  the 

Difference  in  the  Ink  Feeds 

Never  will  you  need  to  wipe 
iiik  off  the  barrel  of  t/iis  pen 
before  you  can  use  it,  as  you 
have  noticed  others  do  with 
other  fountain  pens,  and  never 
will  you  ink  fingers  or  linen 
with  the  Parker  when  you  re- 
move the  cap  to  write,  because 
instead  of  the  ordinary  straight 
ink  feed,  the  Parker  has  a  curved 
ink  feed — the  Lucky  Curve. 


Jj 


LUCKY  CURVE 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 


The  straight  ink  feeds  in  all  other  pens 
retain  ink  after  you  stop  writing,  until 
air,  expanded  in  the  reservoir,  forces  the 
ink  out  into  the  cap.  But  the  mouth  of  the 
Lucky  Curve  just  touches  the  wall  of  the 
reservoir,  and  when  you  return  the  pen  to 
yourpocket,  capillary  attraction  and  grav- 
itation drain  it  clear  of  ink — Jto  ink  in  the 
ink  feed,  none  can  be  forced  into  the  cap. 
$1.50  up,  according  to  size  and  ornamen- 
tation. Made  in  Standard,  Lucky  Curve, 
Self -filling,  Jointless,  Safety.  Catalog  Free. 

The  Parker  Jack  Knife  Safety  can  be  car- 
ried flat  or  in  any  position  without 
danger  of  leaking. 

10  DAYS'  TEST  TRIAL 

If  the  Parker  you  buy  does  not  come 
up  to  my  recommendation,  the  deal- 
er will  refund  your  money.  The 
use  will  not  have  cost  you  a  cent. 

GEO.  S.  PARKER,  Pres.     H 

PARKER  PEN  CO. 

142  Mill  Street        •        Janetrille,  Wii. 

Branches :  Parker  Pen  Co.  (Retail),  11  Park  Re 
New  York  City ;  Canadian  Branch,  Buntin,  Gillies 
&  Co.,  Hamilton  and  Montreal,  Canada  ;  European 
Branch,    Parker    Pen    Co.,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 


This  Hot  Water  Bottle  is 
Guaranteed  Five  Years 

Made  of  pliant  metal,  henvil.v  rlnted.  Will  not  rust. 
Patented  se^ims  mako  bnrsfinir  impossible.  Comes  wiMi 
two  Clivers — one  of  nshe.-los  fibre  nn'l  the  other  of  speciallv 
woven  Canton  flannel,  lias  no  disugreoiible  odor.  Alwa.vs 
sanitary  and  la  easily  ckaned. 

Stays  Hot  All  Night. 

Taylor's  Gaarnntied  Metal  Hot  Water  Bottle  can  bo 
filled  with  boiling  hot  water  without  danger.  Is  flat  and 
ihin  and  affords  a  larger  heating  surface  than  any  other 
bottle  made.    Is  liyht  in  weight  even  when  tilled. 

TAYLOR'S 

METAL  HOT  WATER  BOTTLE 

is  now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  hos- 
pitals. Physicians  endorse  itasthe 
only  sanitary  hot  water  bottle. 

Taylor  8  Guaranteed  Metal  Hot 
Water  Hottle  costs  but  ♦3— an  ex- 
ceoiingly  low  j)rice  when  its  many 
sut>'rior  qualities  are  considered. 
Sobi  by  druut'istsor  sent  direct,  all 
charges  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of 
|)rice.  Send  for  free  booklet  giving 
valuable  information.  19] 

Franklin  Taylor  Company 
Dcpt.  J.  Janetville,  Wi>. 


To  UrUKTKlNtH  i  Bo  prcparrd  tu 
supply  the  donianrl  for  this  widely 
advertiHed  househ.jld  article.  Write 
for  sporial  wholesalo  price  list. 
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beautiful  maps  and  illustrations  add  clearness 
and  ^^^^dness  to  his  story. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  The  l.a.st  of  the 
Mohicans;  or,  A  Narrative  of  1757.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  523.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  (^o. 
SI. 35  net. 

Corbln,  John.  HiLsband,  and  The  Forbidden 
(iuests.  Two  Plays.  12mo,  pp.  271.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Crook.  William  H.  Through  Five  .\dministra- 
lioiis.  8vo,  pp.  478.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Hrothers.     80  cents  net. 

The  last  fifty  years  of  United  States 
history  have  furnished  material  for  a  deluge 
of  books  which  is  almost  bewildering.  AVhile 
the  Court  and  Parliament  life  of  France, 
England,  and  Germany  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  is  only  in 
our  time  receiving  detailed  and  authentic 
treatment  from  the  historian,  the  adminis- 
trations of  Lincoln  and  his  four  successors, 
as  well  as  of  the  leading  men  who  surrounded 
them,  have  been  written  over,  and  discust  in 
magazine  or  book  publications  to  an  almost 
t'-xhaustive  degree.  Everything  has  been 
brought  to  light;  documents,  portraits,  local 
scenes  have  been  reproduced,  and  every 
intelligent  man  knows  American  history, 
e\-en  the  part  which  his  contemporaries  have 
figured  in — which  is  often  least  known  of 
those  who  see  only  the  smoke  of  the  battle — 
as  perhaps  no  other  nation  of  the  same 
period  is  understood;  for  instance,  the  politics 
of  Bismarck  or  Francis  Joseph,  or  the  achieve- 
ment of  Gambetta  and  Cavour.  It  is,  there- 
fore, remarkable  to  note  that  in  these 
reminiscences  of  Colonel  Crook  there  is 
absolutely  something  fresh  and  new.  In 
1864,  the  colonel  was  appointed  body- 
guard to  Lincoln,  and  immediately  took  a 
situation  behind  the  scenes.  And  it  is 
from  behind  the  scenes  that  he  introduces 
the  reader  to  a  series  of  incidents  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  lives 
of  President  Lincoln.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Lincoln's  foreboding  of  assassination  was 
communicated  to  Crook  alone,  by  the 
President.  "I  am  the  only  person  to  whom 
the  President  made  such  a  statement,"  says 
this  author.  There  is  something  pathetic 
in  the  incident  of  the  President's  driving 
out  with  his  wife  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fatal  14th  when  he  talked  with  her  of  the 
future,  when  his  term  would  be  over.  He 
seemed  eager  for  rest  and  peace. 

While  naturally  the  first  part  of  this 
book  is  most  important,  the  remainder  is 
of  extreme  value  and  interest,  and  as  con- 
taining the  reminiscences  of  a  man  who 
can  tell  a  story  well,  who  is  sympathetic 
and  appreciative,  as  well  as  a  keen  judge  of 
character.  These  pages  must  rank  high 
as  precious  memoirs  of  an  exceedingly  event- 
ful period.  The  illustrations  are  out  of  the 
common,  and  have  a  certain  documentary 
distinction. 

Cust,  Robert  H.  Hobart.  The  Life  of  Ben- 
veniito  Cellini.  A  New  Version.  Two  volumes. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  390,  533.  New  York: 
•Macniillan  Co.     $9  net. 

Danby,  Frank.  Let  the  Roof  Fall  In.  Fron- 
tispiece. 12nio,  pp.  406.  New  York:  Appleton 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Davidson,  Edith  B.  The  Bunnikins-Bunnies 
in  Europe.  Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  C2.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     60  cents  net. 

De  Wlndt,  Harry.  Through  Savage  Europe. 
8vo,  pp.  300.  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott. 
$1.50. 

This  is  a  new  and  popular  edition  of  a  very 

popular  book  of  travel  through  the  Balkan 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Parity  haa  made  it  famous." 


States  and  European  Russia.  The  one 
himdred  illustrations  are  good,  and  the 
author  writes  with  the  ease  and  dash  of  a 
special  correspondent,  in  which  capacity 
The  Westminster  Gazette  sent  him  on  his 
journey.  He  begins  with  the  picturesque 
little  kingdom  of  Montenegro,  and  finds  the 
men  and  women  of  the  "Black  Mountain" 
as  superstitious  as  and  far  more  picturesque 
than  Indians.  He  pays  a  visit  to  Ragusa, 
an  inland  town,  passes  on  to  Belgrade,  and 
gives  an  account  of  Ser\ian  rulers  and  the 
tragic  incidents  which  stained  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  Plevna  and  the 
Shipka  Pass  furnish  matter  for  some  very 
good  paragraphs,  and  three  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  "Red  Flag  in  Russia." 
While  the  epithet  "savage"  is  a  little  too 
sensational  to  apply  to  a  region  where 
architecture  and  the  arts  of  life  have  reached 
so  much  perfection,  its  use  in  this  volume 
is  good  and  catchy  journalism,  and  those 
who  wish  to  see  a  clever  summarj'^  of  events 
which  have  been  for  the  past  few  years 
filling  the  newspapers,  and  a  description  of 
the  theater  in  which  they  took  place,  will 
find  "Through  Savage  Europe"  an  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  work.  We  would  par- 
ticularly emphasize  the  perfection  of  pho- 
tographic illustrations  and  the  clearness  antl 
boldness  of  the  letterpress  print. 

Doane,  Rennie  W.  Insects  and  Disease.  A 
Popular  Account  of  the  Way  in  Which  Insect.s 
may  Spread  or  Cause  some  of  our  Common  Dis- 
eases. Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  227.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Kills,  Mrs.  Havelock.  Three  Modern  Seers — 
James  Hinton,  Nietzsche,  Edward  Carpenter. 
12mo,  pp.  227.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kemierley. 
$1.25  net. 

Favorite  Fairy  Tales.  The  Childhood  Choice 
of  Representative  Men  and  Women.  Illustrated 
by  Peter  Newell.  8vo,  pp.  354.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.50. 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson.  Grover  Cleveland: 
A  Record  of  Friendship.  28  full-page  illustrations 
from  photographs.  Tall  12mo,  pp.  250.  New- 
York:  The  Century  Co.  $1.80  net;  postage  12 
cents. 

Friends  of  both  Grover  Cleveland  and  of 
the  late  editor  of  The  Century  Magazine 
will  peruse  this  book  with  interest,  for  it 
is  almost  as  much  a  revelation  of  the  writer 
(and  of  Joe  Jefferson)  as  of  his  subject.  The 
loving  admiration  with  which  Mr.  Gilder 
regarded  Mr.  Cleveland  is  exprest  with 
warm  yet  stately  phrase  in  the  poem  which 
introduces  the  book,  and  this  keynote  is 
not  lost  to  the  end.  The  things  written 
about  are  mostly  trivial.  Mr.  Gilder  adds 
little  to  the  materials  for  a  serious  biography 
or  for  the  use  of  a  historian  of  the  period; 
but  sketches  the  man  behind  the  office — 
the  kindly  husband  and  father,  the  earnest 
citizen,  the  "inveterate  fisherman,"  the 
faithful  friend.  About  such  a  book  a  re- 
viewer finds  Uttle  to  say,  nor  would  the 
public  in  general  care  to  listen  to  him  in 
what  he  might  say. 

Glllinore,   Inez  Haynes.     Phoebe_and   Ernest 
Illustrated. 
Holt   &  Co. 

Grove's    Dictlon.iry 
clans.     Edited  by  J.  A. 
8vo,    cloth,    pp.    672. 
Macmillan  Co.     $5. 

This  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Maitland's  re- 
vision of  Grove's  Dictionary  brings  to  a 
conclusion  this  standard  work  in  an  emi- 
nently satisfactory'  manner.  The  series  has 
general  acceptance  as  the  best  thing  of  its 
kind  in  existence,  at  any  rate  in  English;  and 
the  present  volume  sustains  to  the  end  this 
reputation  for  authenticity  and  excellence. 
Nearly  two  hundred  contributors,  in  all,  have 
collaborated,  and  among  them  are  foimd  the 
(Continued  on  page  STi) 


12mo,  pp.  353.     New  York:  Henry 


of  Music  and  Musi- 
Fuller  Maitland.  Vol.  V. 
Illustrated.     New    York: 
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Proof  that  this  Tooth  Paste  Overcomes  "Acid  Mouth" 
—the  Acknowledged  Cause  of  Tooth  Decay 


Send  for  10  Day  Trial  Tube — Also  Test  Papers  for 
Self-Diagnosis  of  Mouth  Condition 


VJ\n 


UIS 


r  M 


Wo 


THE  one  dentifrice  that  stands  pre-eminent  as  having  a  definite,  scientific 
purpose  back  of  its  existence  is  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste.  It  is  not  designed 
to  appeal  superficially  to  the  sense  of  smell  or  taste,  as  a  "confection"  or 
"toilet  dainty."  Its  purpose  is  not  only  to  clean  teeth,  but  to  save  teeth.  And 
IT  DOES  IT!     And  has  done  it  for  nearly  17  years. 

Tooth  decay,  dentists  agree,  is  caused  by  "acid  mouth"  in  ninety-five  cases 
out  of  a  hundred.  The  acid  eats  through  the  enamel,  decay  germs  then  attack 
the  dentine  and  complete  the  work  of  destruction.  The  decay  would  not  have 
set  in  had  not  the  enamel  first  been  penetrated  by  the  acid  action. 

You  can  kill  decay  germs,  and  more  important  still,  yon  can  overcome  the  acta 
'ondition  which  makes  their  existence  possible,  by  using 

PCBCCO 

Tooth  Paste 


Try  Pebeco 

AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

One  of  these  Ten  Day 
Trial   Tubes  and   a 
package    of   Test 
papers      mailed 
without  charge  to 
a  ny  a  dd  re  s  s 
upon    request. 


Pebeco  is  not  artificial  or  injurious  in  its  action; 
it  operates  by  aiding-  Nature.  In  addition  to  pos- 
sessing very  positive  inherent  properties  as  an  anti- 
acid,  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  salivary  secretion, 
encouraging  natural  means  of  moutli  cleansing. 

Thvis  it  preserves  teeth  by  removing  the  condi- 
tions which  destroy  teeth.  Moreover,  Pebeco  is 
a  whitener,  e^en  removing  obstinate  spots  of  dis- 
coloration. It  is  antiseptic,  being  especially  val- 
uable  in   neutralizing  de- 

^^^^^■'••"^Jitev  composition  of  foodparti- 

V.  VzsiVsi^  j.]gj,  ^^fj  insuring  a  sweet, 

healthy     breath.      It     re- 
lieves and  hardens  tender 


With  othe> 
gums,  allays  congestion.  It  /tooth  pastes . 
dissolves  tartar,  brightens 
gold  fillings,  penetrates  to 
the  innermost  recesses  of 
all  dental  work,  and  makes 
them  antiseptically  clean 

In  fact,  by  combining 
a  therapeutic  with  a 
cleansing  function,  Pebeco  imparts  marked  bene- 
fit to  the  entire  oral  cavity,  leaves  a  refreshed, 
purified  condition  snd  becomes  a  real  preventive 
of  most  disorders  of  the  mouth,  throat  and  gums. 
It  has  the  backing  of  the  entire  dental  profession. 


The  JtJcoiioDij/  of 
J'ebeco 


o  >^ 


U«n 


J^ 


*S«Sf 


Enough  for  ten  days'  use  sent  prepaid— also  our  ACID-TEST  PAPERS,  which 
enable  you  to  diagnose  your  own  mouth  condition,  and  demonstrate  scientifically  that 
Pebeco  is  an  unfailing  corrective  of  abnormal  acid  conditions.  May  we  have  your  address.? 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  originated  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co., 
Hamburg,  Germany.  It  has  been  on  the  market  for  many  years  and  is  sold  every- 
where in  large  50c.  tubes.  There  is  scarcely  a  place  in  all  the  world  where  you  cannot 
find  it  in  actual  use  and  on  sale.  So  little  is  necessary  for  perfect  efficiency  that  Pebeco 
is  very  economical. 

Lehn  &  Fink,  107  William  Street,  New  York 

Producers    of   Lehn    &    Fink   Riveris    Talcum   Powder 
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The  blood  supply  of  the  nose  is  comparatively  poor, 
therefore  does  not  keep  the  pores  open  as  they 
should  be. 


The  Nos 

How  to  red 


Complexions,    otherwise   flawless,  are    ofter 
The    blood    supply    of  the  nose    is    comparativi 
pores    open    as  they  should    be.       They    clog    ■ 

Bey;in  tonight  to  use  this  treatment. 

Wring  a  wash  cloth  from  very  hot  water  and  h  i 
When  the  heat  has  expanded  the  pores  rub  in  good  lat- 
Then  rinse  thoroughly  in  cooler  water,  then  in  cold  water 

^Voodbury's  Facial  Soap  cleanses  the  pores  and  I 
treatmejit  with  Woodbury's  gradually  reduces  the  enl^ 
spicuous.      The  skin  on  your  nose  becomes  as  refined  in  !c 

Bad  skin  has  a  d 


^ 


Notice  to  dealers 

Around  each  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
we  are  now  putting  the  12  page  wrapper  which 
explains  how  to  keep  the  skin  in  perfect  health, 
the  causes  of  all  skin  troubles,  and  how  to 
relieve  them. 

Send  in  your  additional  order  for  the  Wood- 
bury preparations  on  this  coupon. 


\ 


\ 


Every  form  of  bad  skiu  has  a  definite  cause,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  this  cause  can  he  removed. 
Skin  specialists  today  are  proving  that  what  were 
formerly    considered     necessarj'    evils,    are    now 

wholly  unnecessary. 

Enlarged  pores,  rough  and  spotted  skins,  red 
nose,  itching  skin,  sallowness,  blackheads  and 
pimples,  dandruff,  which  is  an  unnatural  condition 
of  your  scalp,  all  have  definite  causes,  and  these 
causes  can  be  removed. 

On  the  wrapper  around  every  cake  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap,  the  reasons  for  each  skin 
trouble  are  given  and  proper  treatment  to 
relieve  it. 

In  cases  of  acute  trouble,  we  would  advise 
seeing  your  general  physician  or  a  skin  specialisL 
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Pores 


e  them 


'•rd    by    conspicuous    nose    pores. 

mr,  therefore    does  not    keep    the 

ect    dirt  and    become  enlarged. 


)  your  nose.      Do  this  several  times. 
A^'oodbury's  Facial  Soap.      Rub  it  in. 


a  stimulant.  As  new  skin  forms,  thisi 
)ores,  making  them  practically  incon- 
16  your  cheeks. 


inite  cause 


(rdinary  circumstances,  Woodbury's 
ip,  in  connection  with  the  treatments 
he  wrapper,  will  bring  permanent  relief. 

pplies  what  is  exhausted  from  the  skin, 
ictive  and  thus  perfectly  healthy,  gives 
tiess  and  radiance. 

of  Woodbury' s  has  become  so  wide- 
it  today  we  are  making  our  twenty-four 
ike. 

25c  a  cake.      No  one  hesitates  at  the 
their  first  cake. 

ve  will  send  a  sample  cake  of  Woodbury's 
For  10c  samples  of  Woodbury' s  Facial 
jdbury's  Facial  Cream  and  Woodbury's 
ider.      Write  today. 

rewJergens  Co. ,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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This 

is  the  new 
twelve    page 
wrapper  enclosed 
with    every  cake. 
On  it  you    can    find 
the  most  effective  treat- 
ment    for    skin    trouble 
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^  After 
Shaving 

To  Quickly 
stop  the 
smart,  to 
heal  cuts  or 
scraped  skin 
in  a  day. 

You  should  use 


HINDS 


I  Honey  and  Almond 


CIREAM 


Men  who  shave  at  home  are  fa^ 
learning  that  this  ^andard  toilet 
cream  is  juft  what  they  require  to 
keep  their  faces  in  a  comfortable, 
healthy  condition. — Ready  to  use,  | 
quickly  applied  without  effort,  and 
always  sure  to  stop  the  sting,  to 
soothe  and  heal  the  tender,  irri- 
tated surface.     It  keeps  the  skin 
soft  and   smooth,    ready   for  the 
next  day's  shave. 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is 
not  sticky  or  greasy,  and  positively  will 
not   grow    hair.     It  is  antiseptic,  highly 
refined,  and  entirely  harmless.    Unequal- 
led for  chapping,  windburn  and  sunburn. 

Price,  50  cents,  only  in  bottles; 
at  all  dealers,  or  postpaid  by 
us  at  same  price.  Liberal  aant- 
pie  free  on  request. 

A.  S.  HINDS, 

6  West  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 


V-AIxL-NO 


•AFTER    DINNER  MINT* 

A  delicious 
con  faction 
for  all  occa- 
sions. 

Delicately 
flavored; 
pure,  fresh. 

Sold  I'/i  air-tiyhttinti 
by  grocers,  confrx- 
tioners  and  druggists. 
If  not  at  pout  dealers 
•end  iocfor  a  box. 

Manufacturing  Co. 

OF  America, 
439  North  12th  St.. 

Philadelphia. 
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foreiuost  critics  and  historians  of  music  in 
both  Great  Britain  and  America.  This 
volume  proceeds  from  T  to  the  end  of  the 
alphabet,  and  thus  includes  such  important 
subjects  as  Tone,  Tonic  Sol  Fa,  Touch, 
Variations,  Violin,  Viola,  etc.,  Waltz,  Welsh 
Music,  Wind  Band,  and  others;  and  exten- 
sive biographies  of  Tschaikowsky,  Thomas, 
Verdi,  ^'^iotti,  Vogler,  Wagner,  von  Weber, 
Wolf,  and  others  of  less  prominence,  accom- 
panied by  interesting  portraits. 

Harben,  Will  N.  Dixie  Hart.  Pp.  340.  New 
York   and    London:   Harper   &    Brothers.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Howells,  in  an  article  on  Will  Harben 
in  The  North  American  Review,  calls  him  the 
best  of  the  national  American  localists.  In 
Dixie  Hart,  Mr.  Harben  has  more  plot  than 
usual.  He  has  portrayed  horaelj'  life  in 
Georgia  in  his  human  and  entertaining  style. 
Fun,  pathos,  and  the  profanity  common  to 
the  region,  give  the  story  much  local  color. 

Dixie  is  a  lovable,  resolute  young  lady, 
who  runs  her  farm  single-handed  to  support 
a  blind  mother  and  invalid  aunt;  but  she  has 
a  faitliful  friend  in  ".Alfred"  next  door,  who 
has  troubles  of  his  own  in  the  shape  of  a 
wife  who  still  mourns  her  first  husband,  and 
insists  on  supporting  his  parents.  A  step- 
father-in-law  is  a  decidedlj'-  new  type,  and 
old  "  Wrinkle "  is  a  mischievous  old  rascal. 
There  is  the  iLsual  unscrupulotis,  rich  land- 
lord and  the  villain  who  drinks,  to  cause 
countless  comphcations  before  they  "lived 
happy  ever  after,"  but  circumstances  finally 
smooth  the  way  for  Dixie  and  Alfred. 

Hoover,  Bessie  R.  Opal.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
pp.  330.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.20 
net. 

Howe,  Julia  Ward.  Original  Poems  and  Other 
Verse.  Set  to  Music  as  Songs.  Pp.  26.  .Boston: 
Boston  Music  Co.     $1.50. 

Hudson,  William  Henry.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Literature.  12mo,  pp.  432.  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Jones,  S.  Carleton.  Out  of  Drowning  Valley. 
12mo,  pp.  315.     New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Kleiser,  Grenville.  How  to  Develop  Self- 
Confidence  in  Speech  and  Manner.  8vo,  pp.  388. 
How  to  Argue  and  Win.  8vo,  pp.  310.  New  York: 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.     Each,  $1.25  net. 

These  two  books  of  Mr.  lOeiser's  seem  to 
be  based  on  the  dictum  of  Aristotle  with 
regard  to  the  art  of  persuasion.  "When  the 
Greek  philosopher  was  asked  what  was  the 
first  thing  in  oratory:  "Action,"  he  replied. 
"What  is  the  second  requisite?  "  his  inquirers 
continued.  "Action,"  was  the  answer. 
"And  the  third?"  "Action,"  said  the  great 
teacher.  "Action"  has  been  interpreted  in 
many  ways.  Some  say  it  is  delivery — an 
inadequate  definition.  The  word  the  Stagy- 
rite  used  means  "doing."  Mr.  Kleiser  un- 
dertakes to  teach  this  thing — in  short,  how 
to  do  it.  He  points  out  to  men  how  to 
employ  tlieir  personality  in  forcing  their  con- 
victions on  other  men.  In  other  words,  he 
teaches  self-confidence.  Both  of  these  works 
arc  in  the  same  line,  and  they  will  both 
introduce  young  men  to  a  course  of  training 
enabling  them  to  conciliate,  persuade,  and 
enlist  the  attention — either  of  an  audience 
or  an  individual.  Want  of  confidence  is 
often  the  result  either  of  ignorance  or  cow- 
ardice. Mr.  Kleiser  teaches  a  young  man 
how  to  correct  both  faults.  In  commerce, 
politics,  and  legal  disputation,  it  is  the  man 
who  not  only  knows  he  is  right  but  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  that  prevails. 
We  reconnnend  these  little  treatises  to  those 
who  would  truly  study  the  method  of  per- 
suasion which  .is  not  based  on  intellectual 
knowledge  nor  moral  conviction  alone,  but 
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also  on  skill  in  action,  in  successfully  and 
readily  applying  such  acquisitions  in  prac- 
tical work. 

KnlKht.  S.  S.  Human  Life.  12mo,  po.  199. 
New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co. 

Law,  Frederick  Houk.  SLster  dementia.  12mo, 
pp.277.     New  York:   R.  F.  Feimo  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Lawrence.  T.  J.  The  Principles  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  8vo,  pp.  745.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

Lowry,  Edith  B.  Confidences:  Talks  With 
a  Young  Girl  Concerning  Herself.  16mo,  pp.  94. 
Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.     50  cents. 

McCarthy,  Denis  A.  Voices  from  Erin  and 
Other  Poems.  16mo,  pp.  132.  Boston:  Little, 
Bro^vn  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Miller,  Alice  Duer.  The  Blue  Arch.  12mo, 
pp.  335.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.20  net. 

Mott,  F.  W.  The  Brain  and  the  Voice  in 
Speech  and  Song.  16mo,  pp.  110.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Murat,  The  Princess  Caroline.  My  Memoirs. 
8vo,  pp.  344.    London:   Eveleigh  Nash."  $3.50. 

Princess  Caroline  was  American-bom;  her 

father,    Prince    Napoleon    Lucien    Charles, 

being  in  exile  at  her  birth  at  Bordentown,  in 

1833.     She  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  Murat 

house  in  New  Jersey,  after  a  painting  of  her 

own.     There   were    many   of   these   French 

exiles  in  our  "Land  of  the  Free,"  in  those 

days.     King  Joseph  of  Spain  found  a  refuge 

in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Murat  house,  and 

a  beautiful  refuge  it  was,  this  Point  Breeze 

of  w'hich  the  Princess  writes: 

"Point  Breeze  was  indeed  lovely,  and  the 
estate  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  ex- 
tending, as  it  did,  on  both  sides  of  the  high- 
road from  Bordentown  tj  Trenton.  As  I 
look  back,  an  old  woman,  through  this 
long  vista  of  years,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  seen 
nothing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  can 
in  any  way  compare  with  Point  Breeze,  and 
the  remembered  scenes  of  my  childhood." 

The  scenes  of  her  childhood  were  peopled 
by  the  characters  she  thus  describes: 

"Among  persons  familiar  to  my  early 
recollections,  Billy  Vanderbilt  stands  prom- 
inent; a  tall,  slim,  shy,  sandy-haired  youth, 
as  I  knew  him — and  I  must  not  forget  an 
old  Commodore — Commodore  Stewart." 

She  remembered  also  Mr.  Edwin  Stevens' 
peach  orchard,  and  the  "Peach  Dance" 
where  she  was  "  Queen  of  the  Fete."  But  her 
American  days  were  suddenly  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  1848, 
when  she  was  in  her  fifteenth  year,  and  then 
her  life  in  Paris  began.  Murat  was  a  name 
to  conjure  with  in  Napoleonic  circles.  Had 
not  Napoleon  declared  on  one  occasion: 
"Murat  is  the  bravest  man  in  the  world"? 
But  Murat  was  not  at  Waterloo  owing  to  a 
temporary  estrangement  from  his  chief  who, 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  exclaimed:  "Ah! 
had  I  my  faitMul  Murat  with  me  the  day 
would  not  be  lost."  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
story  of  his  daughter. 

Her  life  in  Paris  is  described  by  her  in 
detail,  and  the  romance  of  court,  false  or 
real,  makes  up  much  of  her  somewhat  desul- 
tory record.  She  does  not  appear  to  have 
much  admired  Eugenie  de  Monti  jo,  Countess 
of  Teba,  admitting,  however,  that  she  "was 
certainly  beautiful,"  and  no  one  was  surprized 
at  what  she  styles  "the  caprice  of  the  Em- 
peror." Then  follows  an  odd  story  of 
Empress  Eugenie  at  the  time  of  her  arrival 
in  Paris.  "She  had,"  we  read,  "her  hair 
absolutely  short."  Of  this  deficiency  "gossip 
gave  a  good  many  dilTerent  accounts,"  of 
which  the  strangest  is  that  given  by  the 
Princess   Murat.     The  Empress   "had   boon 

(Continued  on  page  876.) 
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tShe  ^afionat  DrinK. 

THERE  is  no  other  grape  juice  so  good  as  Welch's. 
No  where  does  the  luscious  Concord  Grape  reach 
such  perfection  as  here,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Chautauqua  Grape  Belt,  along  the  sunny  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  In  October  when  the  grapes  are  full-ripe,  we 
select  the  best  grapes  only.  We  pay  a  bonus  over  the 
regular  market  price.  We  are  more  particular  than 
others  think  necessary. 


TXT'E  make  nothing  but  grape 

'  '     juice.  We've  been  making 

grape  juice  for  forty  years.    We  ought 

to  know   how,  and  we  do    know  how. 

And  there  is  a  lot  to  know. 

"VXTELCH'S  is  grape  juice — nothing 
^  else.  The  skin,  seeds,  stems  and 
fibrous  pulp  are  eliminated; — all  that  is 
of  value  and  only  what  is  of  value  is  re- 
tained. Nothing  is  added  to  Welch's, 
nothing  is  needed.  You  pour  it  from  the 
bottle  as  you  squeeze  it  from  the  grape. 


'T^HERE    are    many   ways   of    using 

Welch's.     It's  fresh,  fruity  flavor  is 
delightful   at    all  seasons.      We  suggest 
you  have   your  dealer  send  you   a   case  of 
one  dozen  quarts  or  two  dozen  pints.    We 
guarantee  it   to   keep  fresh  indefinitely  while 
sealed.      Welch's    is   sold  by    leading   dealers 
everywhere    Look  for  the  bottle  and  look  at 
the  bottle  to    be    sure  that   you   are   getting 
Welch's. 

'"P^HE  grape  juice  forecast  for  1911  is  over- 
whelmingly "Welch's." 


^yOUR  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Welch's,  if  not,  send  $3.00  for  a  trial 
dozen  pints,  express  prepaid  east   of  Ohio.      Booklet  with  recipes  free. 
Sample  4-oz.  bottle  by  mail  10c. 

THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


A  Holiday  Punch 

One  pint  Welch's.  Juice  of  three 
lemons  and  one  orange;  one  quart 
water;  one  cup  sugar.  Mix  and 
serve  cold.  If  you  use  punch  bowl, 
gainiGh  with  sliced  ftuit. 
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Baltimore,  Md. 
have  ceased  to  get  excited  or  enthusiastic  about  any  new  things, 
I  must  express  my  joy  and  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  use  of 
)hnson's  Shaving  Cream  Soap.      With  it,  shaving  is  a  refresh- 
and    luxurious    performance  and  is  as  far  superior  to  pre- 
viously know^n  shaving  soaps  as  the  automobile  is  to  the  horse-car. 
le  lather  does  not  dry  on  the  face;   it    speedily   softens  the 
beard  and  leaves  a  cool  sense  of  comfort  after  the  shave. 

Louis  N.  Hirshberg,  No.  2439  "Woodbrook  Ave. 


above  testimonial  is  one  of  the  tens  of  thousands,  unsolicited,  we  have 

from  ordinary  business  men.     We  have  thousands  of  such  that  came 

physicians,   lawyers,    politicians,    men   of  science  and  other  professions. 


JOHNSON'S 

Shaving  Cream  Soap 

brushes  up  instantly  and  luxuriously;  softens  the  toughest 

beard  without  mussy  finger  rubbing;  doesn't  dry,  smart 

nor  irritate;   leaves  the  face  smooth  and  comfortable, 

requiring  no  emollient  after  the  shave. 

It  is  put  up  in  a  hermetically  sealed  germ-proof 
collapsible  tube  containing  150  shaves — one-sixth 
of  a  cent  a  shave. 

Every  Druggist  Sells  It.    Price  25c 

Send  us  name  and  address  with  2c.  stamp  for  20-sh 


trial  tube. 


Depl.  4-Z,  New  Brunswick, N.J. 


Pipe  Smokers  of  America! 


England  Sends  You  Another  Discovery — More  Vital, 
More  Important  Than  Any  Since  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  First 
Learned  of  Tobacco — It  Adds  to  Economy,  Convenience 
and  Health — It  Means  a  BETTER  Smoke.  England's 
Wise  Pipe  Smokers  Taken  by  Storm  ! 

Baron's  Pipe  Filler 

revolutionizes  pipe  smoking— makes  an  entirely  new  thing   of   it— makes 
every  pipe-smoke  better  than  the  one  best  smoke  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

Here's  the  idea — you  can  see  foryourself  without  buyingit  ortryingit  that  Baron's 
Pipe  Filler  muUiphes  your  pipe-zest  and  gives  a  "great"  smoke  every  time. 


Loading  a  "cartridge"  of 
tol)Bcco  into  your  pipe  for 
a  cool— sweet — free  burn- 
ing—f  r  e  e  drawing  de- 
licinua  smoke. 


Baron's  Pipe  Filler  scientifically  loads  into  your 
pipe  a  "cartridge"  of  tobacco  in 
Tobacco  such  a  way  that  each  shred  of  to- 
Burns  bacco  stands  upright  in  the  bowl 

Lensthwise  and  burns  lengt/iwise—SA  freely 
and  sweetly  as  in  the  very  best 
of  cigars. 

Every  bit  of  tobacco  burns  down  to  a  d7-y, 
•white  aj/i— avoids  nicotine  accumulation— keeps 
the  pipe  dry  and  sweet. 

Besides,  the  "cartridges"  hold  the  blend  intact 
instead  of  letting  it  become  disarranged  as  in  a  jar 
or  pouch.  Thus,  in  each  pipeful,  you  get  allof  the 
richness  and  flavor  of  tlie  mixture. 


No  wasted  tobacco.    None  wasted  in  filling— 
none     wasted    in     "shorts"— none 
And  It  wasted    in    that   poisonous,  saliva- 

Save*  You    laden  residue  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Money  jiipe-bowl. 

Vou' II  never  guess  what  pipe  smok- 
ing really  means  until  you  smoke  with  Baron's  Pipe 
Filler. 

Two  fine,  old,  world  famous  mixtures  are  now  put 
up  in  "vniUUXtifv,"— "Craven  Mixture"  OH  oz.  30 
cents)  aid  "Hlack  (at  Mixture"  (Mild— 11^  oz.  25ots). 
You'll  like  them!  The  Pii)e  Filler  itself,  .30 cents. 

The  better-class  tobacco  8t<-)res  in  every  city  can 
eaiiplyyoa.  If  .^ou  don't  find  it  in  your  citv  remit 
to  the  American  Agents— ADOLPH  FKANKAU  &  CO. 
Ltd.,  153  West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


I  -  Worth  $30-Co»u  30  Cent«"  ]     CARRERAS,  Ltd.,  London,   Eng. 
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madly  in  love  with  her  cousin,  the  Due  de 

and  believed  herself  loved  by  him.  When 
she  learned  that  he  loved  and  was  loved  by 
her  sister,  for  whom  she  had  a  warm  affec- 
tion, her  despair  was  such  that  she  took 
poison."  The  result  was  a  long  sickne.ss  and 
her  head  had  to  be  shaved.  In  this  origi- 
nated the  chignon  invented  to  conceal  the 
scantiness  of  the  imperial  chcvelure. 

The  account  of  the  court  of  the  second 
Empire  is  valuable  as  coming  from  one  who 
lived  so  close  to  the  principal  people  in  the 
pageant.  Her  hero  is  Napoleon  III.,  whom 
the  Princess  worshiped  and  thought  too 
good  for  his  wife  and  too  sincere  and  simple 
for  the  intrigues  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Tho  naturally  prejudiced  against 
the  English,  the  Princess  in  exile  married 
an  Englislmaan  and  prof  est  to  "love  her 
English  home."  Perhaps  we  like  her  none 
the  less  for  this  strong  personal  element  of 
prejudice  which  leads  her  to  charge  the 
British  Government  M'ith  having  "trapt 
and  treacherously  betrayed  a  great  Em- 
peror, tortured  until  he  died,"  and  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  with  cowardice  in  leaving  the 
Prince  Imperial  to  the  mercies  of  the  Zulus. 
The  style  of  the  work  can  scarcely  be  called 
literary.  It  is  quite  gossipy,  desultory,  and 
unadorned,  but  these  are  qualities  some- 
times charming  in  letter-  and  diary-writing. 
Thus  we  feel  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
well-known  journalist  and  man  of  letters, 
Robert  Leighton,  when  he  gave  the  advice 
which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  these 
reminiscences,  and  we  think  he  was  right  in 
his  opinion:  "Princess,  you  ought  really  to 
write  your  memoirs." 

Indeed,  she  has  written  a  frank,  candid, 
sometimes  censorious,  sometimes  flattering 
estimate  of  the  people  about  her.  She 
freelj''  gives  her  opinion  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  dwells  with  poignant  feeling  on  the 
disaster  that  closed  at  Sedan,  the  flight  from 
Paris,  the  life  in  England,  and  mourns  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  and  the  fate  of  the 
Prince  with  genuine  feeling.  She  will  not 
be  niunbered  with  the  great  writers  of  French 
memoirs  and  letters,  but  the  place  she  occu- 
pied among  historical  characters,  her  genuine 
goodness  of  heart,  and  her  patriotism  are 
agreeably  imprest  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

Nesbit,  E.  Harding's  Luck.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
pp.  308.     New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  First  Duke  and 
Duchess  of,  by  the  author  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 
8vo,  pp.  287.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.     $3.50. 

William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  state- 
liest figures  of  the  Stuart  times.  He  was 
born  in  1592,  and  received  his  degree  at 
Oxford  by  command  of  the  Chancellor  when 
Charles  I.  was  at  the  university  town. 
James  I.  had  recognized  his  talents  and 
loyalty,  and  made  him  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
He  raised  a  troop  of  two  hundred  horse  to 
sustain  Charles  I.  in  the  Ci\il  War,  and  was 
general  of  the  northern  forces.  The  dis- 
astrous 'defeat  of  the  Cavaliers  at  Marston 
Moor  drove  him  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
lived  in  great  distress  in  Paris  with  his 
faithful  duchess,     l^u  biograplier  says: 

"Cardinal  de  RfeWfoimd  her  (the  Duchesa 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne)  with  her  last  loaf 
eaten,  her  last  fagot  burped,  and  her  little 
daughter  in  bed  at  mid-day,  because  there 
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Sent  Free 
For  Inspection 

Until  you  see  this  1911  "Pom- 
peian  Beauty "  Art  Calendar  in 
your  own  home  or  office  you  can 
nave  no  idea  of  its  real  beauty, 
richness  and  value.  Everybody 
who  o;ets  one  is  delightfully  sur- 
prised. 

The  free  inspection  offer  is  un- 
usual, we  confess,  but  we  believe 
that  you  are  just  as  much  honor- 
bound  to  deal  fairly  with  the  mak- 
ers of  Pompeian  Massage  Cream 
as  they  are  honor-bound  to  deal 
fairly  with  you. 


^Tompeian  Beauty*^ 
Art   Calendar 


Art  Store  value  of  calendar  at 
least  $1.50.  Given  to  you  for  a  few 
cents  to  gain  your  good  will.  Size 
19  in.  by  12  in.  Ideal  for  office  or 
home. 

If  you  like  this  gold  and  dark 
green  "Pompeian  Beauty"  Art 
Calendar  by  'I  raver  you  are  to  send 
us  15c.  when  calendar  reaches  you. 
If  you  don't  like  this  typical  Amer- 
ican girl  just  re-address  the  calen- 
dar and  tube  to  us.  Easy,  simple, 
fair,  yet  really  an  unusual  offer. 
Read  about  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream,  then  clip  the  coupon  for 
Art  Calendar  or  trial  jar,  or  both. 


a 


Don't  envy  a  good  complexion ; 

use   Pompeian   and   have  one. 


99 


ror  ncT,  jg  ^^^  glance  of  admiration 
which  you  direct  at  a  fair  complexion 
entirely  one  of  admiration  .''  Doesn'  t  just 
a  little  envy  creep  in— the  wish  that  you 
had  such  a  complexion  ? 

No  need  for  envy — need  only  for  Pom- 
peian Massage  Cream. 

Read  what  Pompeian  did  for  this 
New  York  woman : 
"  I  bought  a  jar  of  the  Pompeian  Cream  and  had  used  it  according 
to  directions  for  three  or  four  weeks  when  I  happened  to  be  invited 
to  dine  with  friends  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  several  weeks.  This 
was  the  remark  with  which  I  was  greeted  when  I  arrived: — 'What 
have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had 
been  made  over  new.'  As  I  knew  that  the  fresh,  healthy  appearance 
of  my  skin  was  due  to  the  use  of  Pompeian, 
this  honest  tribute  to  its  merits  may  not  come 
amiss.  Yours  very  truly"  (Name  withheld  by 
request) . 

The  fresh,  healthy  appearance  of  her  skin. 
There  you  have  it!  Color!  Natural,  youthful 
freshness  from  the  use  of  Pompeian!  "Don't 
enay  a  good  complexion  ;  use  Pompeian  and 
Aa've  one. ' ' 


For  Him. 


It    is    natural   to   envy  the 


clean  cut ' '  man,  the  man  with  the 
clear,  clean,  healthy  skin,  of  whom  big 
executives  have  often  said,  I  Hke  to 
have  that  man  around.  He  is  so  clean 
and  wholesome  looking."  Such  a  man 
gets  more  easily  the  right  position  and 
the  right  salary. 

Tlie  sluggish  blood  that  comes  from  office 
life;  the  grime  of  factories;  the  soot  of  cities  and  the  dust  of  travel,  all 
work  against  a  man' s  looking  clean-cut.  Any  man  desirous  of  social  or 
business  position  today  must  constantly  fight  against  these  conditions  of 
modem  life  that  tend  to  discount  his  asset  of  clean,  wholesome  looks. 
Pompeian  does  cleanse,  improve  and  invigorate  the  skin  marvel- 
ously.  It  rubs  in  and  rubs  out.  Nothing  is  left  on  the  face  but  an 
athletic  glow,  and  in  time  a  wonderfully  clear,  healthy,  wholesome 

skin.      It    is   easy  to 

be    a      "clean-cut'' 

man   if  Pompeian  is 

used    fait  hf  ully  . 

"Don't  envy  a  good 

complexion;  use 

Pompeian    and 

have  one." 


Trial    lar  ^^^^  ^°''  ^   ('^°"^  °''  stamps).    For  years  you  have  heard  of 
1,110.1  %nxi    Pompeian's  merits  and  benefits.    Won't  you  take  action  now 
and  test  Pompeian  for  yourself?   Your  only  regret  will  be  that  you  didn't  know 
Pompeian  sooner.  Clip  the  coupon  if  you  want  trial  jar,  or  picture,  or  both. 

All   Dealers,   50c.,   75c.   and    $1. 


THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO. 

15  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

(iENTLEMEN  :  Please  send  for  my  free  inspection  your 
ISll  ■■  Pompeian  Beauty  "  Art  Calendar  in  eold  and  dark  green. 
If  I  like  .this  **  Pompeian  Beauty"  I  will  at  once  send  you 
15  cents.  If  I  don't  like  it  I  will  re-address  the  tube  and 
calendar  to  you. 

P.  S.  If  I  enclose  6  cents  (stamps  or  coin)  you  will  know 
that  I  want  a  trial  jar  of  Pompeian  Massage  Cream. 
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About  Remembering 

Dy  ELBERT  HUBBARD 

For  some  long  time  I 
have  been  promising 
myself  to  write  up  my 
good  friend,  Mr. 
Henry  Dickson,  of 
Chicago,  and  I  have 
not  forgotten.  ^  Mr. 
Dickson  is  teaching  a 
Science  or  System, 
whicheveryouchoose 
_  '  to  call  it,  which  I  be- 

^^*'»^-''-'-^^^-°'**'*-'*^  lieve  is  of  more  im- 

Americas  foremost  au-  Portance  than  the  en- 
thority  on  Memory  Train-  tire  cumculum  Oi  your 
ing  and  Principal    of   the  j  11  ah^ 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,  modem  college.  Mr. 

Dickson  teaches 

memory.     Good  memory  is  necessary  to  all 

achievements. 

^  I  know  a  man  who  is  fifty-five  years  old.  He  is 
a  student.  He  is  a  graduate  of  three  colleges,  and  he 
carries  more  letters  after  his  name  than  I  care  to 
mention.  But  this  man  is  neither  bright,  witty,  clever, 
interesting,  learned  nor  profound.  He's  a  dunce. 
And  the  reason  is  that  he  CAN  NOT  REMEMBER. 
Without  his  notes  and  his  reference  literature,  he  b 
helpless. 

This  man  openly  confesses  that  he  cannot  memorize 
a  date  or  a  line  of  poetry,  and  retain  it  for  twenty -four 
hours.  His  mind  is  a  sieve  through  which  sinks  to 
nowhere  the  stuff  he  pours  in  at  the  top.  Educa- 
tion is  only  what  you  remember.  The  lessons  that 
you  study  into  the  night  and  babble  about  the  next 
day  in  class  are  rot,  unless  you  retain  them  and  assimi- 
late them  by  the  slower  process  of  memory.  You 
cannot  gulp  and  discharge  your  facts  and  hope  they 
will  do  you  any  good.  Memory  only  makes  them 
valuable. 

Every  little  while  in  business  I  come  across  a  man 
who  has  a  memory,  a  TRAINED  MEMORY,  and 
he  is  a  joy  to  my  soul.  He  can  tell  you  when,  where, 
why,  how  much,  what  for,  in  what  yeetf,  and  what 
the  paper  said  the  next  morning. 
Like  this  man  is  another,  the  general  manager  of  a 
great  corporation  in  a  Western  City.  He  never 
misses  a  face.  If  he  sees  you  once,  that's  enough. 
The  next  time  he'll  call  you  by  name,  inquire  about 
the  folks  at  hon.  e  and  ask  you  if  you  have  recovered 
from  that  touch  of  rheumatism. 

He  told  me  how  he  did  it.  He  told  me  that  he 
studied  memory-training  with  Prof.  Dickson  of 
Chicago.  Also,  he  said  a  lot  of  nice  things  about 
Prof.  Dickson,  t.  t  1  hesitate  to  write  down  here 
lest  my  good  friend  Dickson  object. 
This  Dickson  System  of  Memory-Training,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  I  do  understand  it,  is  very  simple.  If  you 
want  to  enlarge  your  arm  to  increase  the  power  and 
strength  of  your  muscle,  you  exercise  it.  The  same  with 
your  mind.  You  must  put  your  brain  through  a  few  easy 
exercises  regularly  to  discoverits  capacity.  You  will  be 
surprised,  when  you  go  about  it  the  right  way,  to  know 
how  quickly  it  responds  to  you.  To  the  man  or  woman 
whose  memory  plays  you  tricks,  I  especially  recommend  that 
yru  write  to  Prof.  Dickson  to  send  you  his  literature.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing,  and  if  his  credentials  and  recommendations  and 
the  (acts  he  sets  forth  do  not  convince  you,  you  are  not  to  be 
convinced-  that's  all.  You  do  not  know  when  you  will  be 
called  to  stand  on  your  feet  and  tell  what  you  know ;  then  and 
there  a  trained  memory  would  help  you. 

You've  sympathized  with  the  little  girl  who  stuttered  her 
"piece.  "  But  you've  wept  for  the  strong  man  who  stammered 
and  sucked  air  and  gurgled  ice-water  and  forgot,  and  sat  down 
in  the  kindly  silence.    In  the  child  it  was  embarrassment,  but  in 

the  adult  it  was  a  bad  memorj".  

Prof.  Dickson's  System  can  give  you  a  BETTER  MEMORY 
bec8U!e  it  is  based  upon  right  principles.     Write  and  ask  Prof. 
Dickson  to  tell  you  how  he  trains  the  memory. 
Fill  out  Coupon   or    Postal    and    mail   TODAY,     ll 
means  success. 

Prof.  Henry  Dickson,  754  Auditorium  BIdg.,  Chicago 
Send  me  your  free  book  *'  HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 
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was  no  fire  in  the  hearth  and  snow  was  fall- 
ing heavily." 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria  soon  after  gave 
him  £2,000^and  he  set  up  an  establishment, 
as  his  wife  says,  "for  his  own  recreation  and 
divertisement  in  his  banished  condition  to 
exercise  the  Art  of  Manage,  which  he  is  a 
great  lover  and  master  of."  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  returned  to  England,  and  the  happy 
couple  retired  to  their  house  in  the  North. 
Thus  we  read  in  a  chronicle: 

"To  such  a  pair  the  noisy  and  intoxicated 
joy  of  a  profligate  court  would  probably 
have  been  a  thousand  times  more  painful 
than  all  the  want  of  their  chilling  but  calm 
poverty.  They  came  not,  therefore,  to 
palace  and  levees,  but  amused  themselves  in 
the  country,  with  literature  and  the  arts." 

For  this  reason  they  excited  "contempt 
and  jests"  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.  The 
simple  life  which  provoked  this  ridicule  is 
depicted  in  a  print  by  Diefenbeck,  which 
represents  the  Duke  and  Duchess  seated 
among  their  numerous  children.  Under  the 
copperplate  is  inscribed: 

"Thus  in  this  semy-circle  wher  they  sitt 
Telling  of  tales  of  pleasure  or  of  wit, 
Heer  you  may  read  without  a  sin  or  crime; 
And  how  more  innocently  pass  your  time." 

They  did,  however,  sometimes  go  to  London, 
and  Pepys  describes  the  figure  they  cut,  and 
says  that  the  Duchess  was  the  talk  of  the 
town.  ^ 

The  Duke  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  a 
writer  of  verse,  a  horseman  who  attended 
and  bet  at  the  races,  a  seaman  who  faced 
Van  Ruyter,  a  soldier  who  sometimes  turned 
the  flank  of  the  Ironsides,  and  a  loyal,  faith- 
ful, and  honorable  gentleman  of  the  day. 
His  wife  worshiped  him,  and  wrote  a 
eulogistic  Hfe  of  him,  of  which  old  Pepys 
says  very  spitefully  in  one  of  his  entries  in  the 
famous  diary:  "Staid  at  home  reading  the 
ridiculous  history  of  my  Lord  Newcastle, 
wrote  by  his  wife,  which  shows  her  to  be  a 
mad,  conceited,  ridiculous  woman,  and  he 
an  asse  to  suffer  her  to  write  what  she  writes 
of  him  and  to  him." 

This  opinion  of  Pepys  iu  this  matter  was 
much  more  "  conceited."  The  Duchess  made 
her  mark  in  the  world  by  her  devotion  and 
admiration  of  a  man  who  in  prosperity  and 
adversity  held  up  his  head  as  an  honest 
English  nobleman.  Most  people  of  educa- 
tion wrote  verses  in  those  days,  and  we 
confess  that  the  following  effusion  of  the 
Duchess  seems  to  us  imbued  with  an  inex- 
pressible charm: 

"A  Poet  am  I  neither  born  nor  bred 
But  to  a  witty  poet  married, 
Wliose  brain  is  fresh,  and  pleasant  as  the 

spring 
Where  fancies  grow,  and  where  the  Muses 

sing; 
There  oft  I  lean  my  head,  and  listening  hark 
T'  observe  his  words,  and  all  his  fancies  mark, 
And  from  that  garden  flowers  of  fancy  take, 
Wliereof  a  posy  up  in  verse  I  make. 
Thus  I  that  have  no  garden  of  my  own 
There  gather  flowers  that  are  newly  blown." 

This  interesting  and  carefully  written 
biography  is  a  credit  to  author  and  pub- 
lishers, and  the  illustrations  are  all  that  could 
be  desired  to  make  clear  to  the  reader  the 
portraits  and  dwellings  of  these  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Stuart  aristocracy. 

Nicholson,  Anne  M.  The  Concept  Standard: 
A  Historical  Survey  of  What  Men  Have  Con- 
ceived as  Con.stituting  or  Determining  Life  Values. 
Criticism    and    Interpretation    of    the    Different 
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Tfieories,  Together  with  General  Educational  Im- 
plications. 8vo,  pp.  138.  New  York:  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Nicholson.  Meredith.  The  Siege  of  the  Seven 
Suitors.  Illustrated  by  C.  Coles  Phillips  and 
Reginald  Birch.  Pp.  400.  Boston  and  New 
lork:   Houghton  Miflain  Coiiipanj-.     $1.20  net. 

The  reader  with  an  active  imagination  will 
get  the  most  pleasure  out  of  this  comedy  of 
mysteries.  Above  everything,  he  should 
not  take  it  seriously;  even  the  author  does 
not  seem  to  do  that.  It  is  an  impossible 
story  of  two  sisters  who  are  to  be  married 
off  by  a  rich  but  eccentric  maiden  aunt. 
She  relegates  the  younger,  Hezekiah,  to  the 
background  imtil  Cecilia  is  settled,  and 
being  superstitious  about  the  number  seven 
evolves  a  scheme  which  is  the  motif  of  the 
story.  There  is  a  laughable  lover-trust, 
the  pursuit  of  a  smoke-ghost  by  the  chimney- 
doctor,  and,  incidentally,  a  pretty  httle  love 
story,  but  it  is  elusive,  like  the  whole  plot. 
It  is  only  the  last  hundred  pages  of  the 
book  that  really  interest  the  reader. 

Paine,  Harriet  E.  Old  People.  12mo,  pp.  256. 
New    Y'ork:   Houghton    MiflBin    Company.     81.25. 

This  is  a  modern  and  Christian  counter- 
part of  Cicero's  famous  treatise  on  "Old 
Age."     The  keynote  is  struck  by  Browning's 

"Grow  old  with  me, 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  hfe,  for  which  the  first  was  made." 

Mrs.  Paine's  idea  is  that  old  age  is  cheered 
by  resignation  and  submission  to  "the 
Di\'ine  Providence."  "Work"  makes  old 
age  honorable  and  happy — witness  Gladstone 
and  Leo  XIII.  How  are  the  aged  to  earn  a 
living?  The  author  goes  very  practically 
into  the  financial  question  of  old  age,  and 
sensibly  remarks: 

"At  present  there  is  a  great  and  unneces- 
sary waste  in  the  resom-ces  of  the  nation 
because  old  people  who  can  not  do  much  have 
no  opportunity  to  do  what  they  can." 

She  treats  of  blindness  in  old  age,  and 
points  to  Helen  Keller;  of  deafness,  and  says 
of  a  great  electrician:  "Edison  is  reported 
to  be  glad  he  is  deaf,  because  he  is  thus 
saved  from  interruption." 

The  tone  of  the  work  is  eminently  cheer- 
ful and  optimistic,  and  may  while  away  an 
hour  for  those  who  are  sitting  with  their 
hands  unoccupied  by  the  hearth,  or  iu  the 
sun.  Perhaps  those  who  are  melancholy 
will  receive  an  impetus  to  look  up,  even  to 
rise  up  and  work — work  for  oihers,  wliich  is 
Harriet  E.  Paine's  best  lightener  of  the 
shadows  that  fall  on  feeble  Umbs,  and  de- 
cHning  energy.  A  charming  feature  of  this 
book  is  the  biography  of  Harriet  E.  Paine, 
written  by  Alice  Brown,  which  shows  that 
the  author  of  "  Old  People  "  sedulously,  even 
briskly,  practised  what  she  preached. 

Peixotto,  Ernest.     Romantic  California.      8vo, 

pp.  219.  Nevtr  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2.50. 

The  discovery  of  California  was  made  in 
a  haze  of  romance,  for  those  who  first  landed 
on  its  shores  from  Spanish  caravels  and  had 
prepared  for  voyages  of  adventure  by  reading 
the  old  romances  which  turned  the  brain  of 
Don  Quixote.  In  "Amadis  de  Gaula," 
mention  was  made  of  an  island  "at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Indies  and  very  near  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise"  peopled  by  Amazons 
imdcr  Califia,  their  queen.  Hence  the  name 
of  California. 

Mr.  Peixotto,  Spaniard  in  name,  and 
painter  as  well  as  writer,  by  profession,  has 
felt    the    charm    of    romantic    associations 
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Most  Adaptable  of  All  Razors 

NOTE  THE  ANGLE  STROKE 


THE    stroke    that    you    use    with    the 
GILLETTE  is  a  matter  of  individual 
preference.     The  big  fact  is   that  the 
razor  is  adjustable  to  any  face  or  any  beard. 
Many  a  Gillette  user  with  a  wiry   beard 
prefers  the  sliding  or  angle  stroke. 

Once  over  should  show  the  way  for  you.  One  thing 
is  sure — the  Gillette  is  the  most  adaptable  of  all  razors 
— the  most  responsive.      It  does  what  you  want  it  to 


GILLETTE     SALES     COMPANY,    28    W.     Second     Street,    Boston 

N.w  York.  Times  Bldg.      Chicago,  Stock  Exchanjc  Bldj.        Gillette  Safety  Razor,  Ltd.,  London         Eastern  Office.  Shanghai.  China       Canadian  Offi-c,  63  St.  Alexander  St..  Montreal 

Factories  :  Boston,  Montrc.  1.  Leicester,  Berlin.  Paris 


in  the  way  you  want  it  done.  Easy,  clean,  quick, 
safe!      No  stropping;   no  honing. 

You  canbuyastandardsetat;^5.00;  a  pocket  edition 
at  ^5. 00  to  $6. 00.  ■  Combination  and  travelers'  sets  at 
$6. 00  to  $50. 00.  There  are  now  two  sizes  of  blade 
packets — 12  double-edge  blades,  $1.00;  6  double- 
edge  blades,  50  cents. 

Write  and  we  will  send  you  an  illustrated  pamphlet. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  ■writing  to  ad^'nrtisers. 
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A  Quality  Watch 

IngersolHtenton 

7  and    15  Jewel  Models 

$5  to  $15 

The  Watch  Beautiful 
The  Watch  Accurate 
The   Watch  of  Long  Service 

Here  is  the  one  watch  selling  at  a  mcxierate 
price  which  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
man  w^ho  demands  unusual  accuracy.  Each  of 
these  time-keepers  is  tested  and  regulated  to  the 
second  in  its  individual  case,  at  the  factory. 

By  all  w^ho  know  it  the  I-T  is  regarded  as  an 
extraordinary  production  for  the  money. 

It  AAall  give  a  generation  of  service  and  is  as 
beautiful  to  look  at  as  any  watch  made. 

The  $3  vtratcK  has  7  jewels  and  is  in  a  solid  nickel  case. 

The  $  1 5  watch  has  1 5  jewels  and  is  in  a  25  year  guaranteed  gold 

iilled  case  of  the  highest  quality. 

Equally  accurate  models  in  a  variety  of  cases  at  $7,  $8,  $9,  $10 

and  $12. 

There  is  more  watch-value  for  each  dollar  invested  than  you 

have  ever  seen  before. 

You  can  buy  an  IngersoU-Trenton  only  from  responsible  jew^el- 
ers  who  buy  direct  from  the  factory.  8000  jewelers  sell  it  and 
usueilly  display  it  in  their  vrindows. 

We  have  the  most  informing  watch  book  ever  published. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  "  How  to  Judge  a  Watch." 


]n 


Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 


17   Frankel  Bldg.,  New  York 
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Jaeger  Sanitary  Underwear  com- 
bines the  maximum  of  porosity 
with  the  maximum  of  protection. 
It  is  also  curative  as  well  as 
preventive.  Leading  Physicians 
strongly  recommend  it,  appre- 
ciating its  value  as  a  means  to 
good  health. 

Please  Write  for  Jetcriplive 
Catalogue  and  Samples 


Dr.  JAEGERS  S.  W.  S.  Co.'i  Own    Store* 

l<«.w  York:  SIM  Ulth  Av».,    -J"  nnldrn  l.ano 
Rrookljrn:  504  Kiillon  Si.      Ilustoii:  ■*-.■»  Ilorltton  St. 
PhiU.l  Uiechritnnt  St.     4:iiira|;ii:  H'l  Slnlr  Ml. 
Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


WATROUS 

LIQUID  SOAP 

FIXTURE 

The  Modern   Soap 
Convenience ' ' 


AcJcnuwXedged  the  nwst  efficient  andonlu  tati^actory 
liquid  soap  fixture  on  the  market. 

Providestheeafest,  mostcleanly, sanitary,  convenient 
nndcoonomiciil  wiiy  of  using  soap.  Prevents  spread  of 
diflciiHO  by  providing  clenn,  sanitary,  untouched  liquid 
soap  for  each  user— impossible  with  cake  soap. 

The  WatrouB  Liquid  Soap  Fixture  consists  of  nick- 
eled  bracket  and  crystal  container  for  soap.  A  slight 
pressure  on  lower  part  of  fixture  delivers  a  fixed 
quantity  of  Jiqtiid  soap  direct  to  the  hands.  Does  not 
tip  like  other  fixtures  and  no  dust,  dirt  or  germs  can 
reach  soap.  The  Watrous  is  simple,  ornamental, 
eawily  attached.  Made  in  various  styles  — all  low  in 
price  for  Homes,  Offices,  Clubs.  Hotels,  Factories, 
Public  Institutions,  etc. 

Wntrous  Liquid  Soap  Is  made  of  highest  quality  pure 
vegetable  oils.  Cnequaled  for  facial  use — cleanses 
and  beautifies. 

,   Sent    F  R  E  E —Illustrated    descriptive   booklet 
The  Modern  Hoap  Convenience."   Write  today. 

THE  WATROUS  CO..  1256  Fisher  BUc.Cliicafo.  Ill 

Towel  Supply  Companies  Write  for  our  new 
interesting  proposition. 
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which  cluster  round  the  history  and  the 
monument  of  liis  native  State.  His  pen 
and  pencil  have  both  been  employed  in  con- 
vejing  this  charm  to  the  mind  of  his  readers. 
He  sees  "Italy  in  Cahfornia"  in  the  color 
and  movement  of  the  Anntage,  and  Ligurian 
loiterers  on  the  Fisherman's  ^^^larf,  San 
Francisco.  To  him  the  "  tiled  roofs  of  Santa 
Barbara"  are  reminiscences  of  Old  Castile, 
and  the  mission  bells,  which  still  hang  in 
their  places  as  when  the  Spanish  fathers 
struck  the  call  to  prayer,  recall  the  enthu- 
siastic spirit  of  the  early  missionaries,  while 
the  rocks  and  pines  of  Pescadero  Point  sug- 
gest the  dark  cliffs  and  ledges  of  Dante's 
hell.  The  book  is  written  with  an  elo- 
quence and  descriptive  power  which  have  a 
ring  of  genuine  feeling,  and  it  is  really  quite 
refreshing  to  .see  the  lo\ang,  delicate,  and 
interpretatiA-e  touch  of  a  human  hand  in 
the  pictures,  instead  of  the  cold  reflections 
of  the  camera.  Books  have  been  written  on 
the  England  and  the  London  of  Charles 
Dickens,  and  the  Warwickshire  of  George 
Ehot;  Mr.  Peixotto  here  includes  in  his  local 
sketches  a  chapter  on  "Bret  Harte's  Coun- 
try." He  differs  from  those  who  think  that 
the  CaUfornian  story-teller  exaggerated 
things,  and  adds  of  his  own  experience: 

"  Ofttimes,  even  to-day,  gambhng-dens  at 
Angel's  are  as  lively  as  ever  they  were  in  the 
fifties.  Men  play  poker  with  pistols  on  the 
table,  stake  ail  that  they  possess  upon  the 
outcome  of  a  horserace,  or  coolly  lay  wagers 
on  the  time  taken  in  dying  by  a  Chinaman, 
stabbed  with  a  cheese-knife  in  their  presence." 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.  \  Chariot  of  Fire. 
Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  44.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     50  cents  net. 

Posey,  Alexander  Lawrence,  The  Poems  of. 
Collected  and  Arranged  by  Mrs.  Minnie  H.  Posey. 
Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  192.  Topeka,  Kan.: 
Crane  &  Co.     $1. 

Randall,  I.  Herman,  and  J.  Gardiner  Smith. 
The  Unity  of  Religions.  8vo,  pp.  362.  New  York: 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     '^2. 

There  are  many  tongues  on  earth,  but  only 
one  among  the  celestials,  says  the  old  adage. 
And  now  jjeople  are  beginning  to  find  that 
there  is  unity  in  the  exalted  region  of  re- 
ligion, albeit  there  are  many  religions. 
"Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics,"  as  half  im- 
precated in  Christian  liturgies,  are  at  length 
acknowledged  as  brethren  with  the  wor- 
shipers of  Jehovah  and  the  followers  of 
Jesus.  Many  religions  but  one  religion  is  the 
motto  of  this  book.  The  Roman  Church, 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  Judaism, 
Socialism,  all  have  their  champions  here; 
Brahmanism,  Confucianism,  and  Moham- 
medanism are  all  represented.  The  writers 
include  Andrew  J.  Shipman,  and  the  two 
Jewi-sh  Doctors,  Grossman  and  Silverman. 
President  Brown  and  the  XTnion  Theological 
Professors  Knox,  McGiffert,  and  Fagnani. 
Columbia  College  counts  three  well-known 
contributors,  and  all  the  twenty-one  chapters 
are  headed  by  the  names  of  equally  eminent 
men. 

This  is  perhaps  the  widest  and  most  com- 
prehensive program  that  has  ever  been  filled 
in  theological  debate.  We  need  not  say  that 
the  work  has  been  excellently  done.  It 
must  result  in  abating  the  rancor  and  im- 
charitableness  which  so  often  arise  from 
religious  differences,  because  it  will  abate 
the  ignorance  which  underlies  religious 
narrowness,  bigotry,  and  pride.  If  the 
Christian  teaches  the  Confucian  something 
he  also  can  leam  something  from  Asiatic 
speculation,  and  even  from  Asiatic  ethics 
But  the  book  must  be  read  by  all  those  who 
(Continued  on  page  882) 
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No  Secret 
About  Dioxogen 


V. 


lOneof  100Use8 
As  a  Gargle 


n  --■ 
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One  of  100  Uses— 
After  Shaving 


Dioxogen  is  a  definite  chemical 

and  is  not  in  any  sense  a  "patent 

medicine"  or   "secret   cure-all." 

Dioxogen   attacks    and    destroys 

disease  germs.     You  can  see  and 

feel  Dioxogen  work ;  it  foams  and 

bubbles  wherever  it  is  brought  in 

contact  with  harmful  germ  life  or 

the  poisonous  products  of  decay. 

Dioxogen  is  a  real  antiseptic,  as 

proved   b}'  definiie  scientific  tests. 

In   its  daily  use    Dioxogen   is   a 
reliable  protection  against  infection  and  infectious  diseases;   it  has  a  hundred  uses  in  every  home;   it  prevents 
simple  injuries  and  simple  affections  from  becoming  serious;  it  is  a  safeguard  against  the  ills  of  every-day  life; 
it  promotes  good  health  and  good  looks  through  the  medium  of  real  hygienic  cleanliness. 


Dioxogen  Not  the  Same  As  Ordinary  "Peroxide 


>» 


The  unusual  merit  and  the  remarkable  success  of 
Dioxogen  has  developed  many  imitators.  The  Con- 
necticut State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  recently 
tested  Dioxogen  and  31  samples  of  "Peroxide" — all 
having  been  purchased  by  State  employees.  The  major- 
ity of  these  proved  to  be  no  better  than  the  cheapest 
grades  of  peroxide,  of  the  hair  bleaching  kind.  The 
published  report  of  this  test  showed  that  onlv  Dioxo- 


gen complied  with  every  statement  on  the  label  and 
came  up  to  the  Government  Standard  of  purity, 
strength,  etc.,  without  qualification.  Dioxogen  is 
always  of  the  same  high  quality;  it  is  made  for  per- 
sonal, toilet  and  medicinal  use  exclusively ;  it  is  much 
purer,  much  stronger,  much  more  efficient  than  ordi- 
nary peroxide;  it  has  no  bitter  "acetanilid"  taste, 
no   unpleasant  odor. 


*  1. 


A  Convincing  Introductory  Offer 

Nine  out  of  ten  drug  dealers  sell  Diox- 
ogen (when  asked  for  by  name)  in  three 
sizes,  small  (5I/3  oz.)  25c,  medium  (lo^-^ 
oz.)  50c,  and  large  (20  oz.)  75c.  If  you 
wish  to  try  Dioxogen  before  you  buy, 
we  will  gladly  send  a  two-ounce  trial 
bottle  free  upon  request.  This  intro- 
ductory bottle  costs  us  nearly  20  cents, 
including  postage,  but  we  know  that  a 
trial  will  convince  every  reader  of  the 
Literary  Digest  of  the  real  value  of 
Dioxogen — so  we  are  making  this  intro- 
ductory  offer.     Write  today. 

The  Oakland  ChemiceJ   Co. 

Ill   Front  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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One  of  100  Uses— 
'or  Mouth  and  Teeth 


One  of  100  Uses— 
For  Cuts  and  Wounds 
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The  skin  must  be 
kept  clean,  not  just 
the  surface,  but  the 
pores.     The  pores  are  the  outlet 
for  impurities  and  when  they  be- 
come stopped  up,  the  result  is  a 
discolored,   sickly  skin  and  if  not 
taken  care  of,  blackheads  and  other 
blemishes  will  appear. 

Vou  need  to  use  something  fhat  will  clean 
and  act  as  a  food  tonic,  something  that  will 
get  underneath  where  the  trouble  lies. 

PINK  BLUSH 

MASSAGE  CREAM 

was  made  to  fill  this  need.  It  is  a  skin 
cleanser,  food  and  tonic.  It  is  rubbed  into 
the  skin  and  takes  out  all  the  surplus  oils, 
impurities  and  secretions,  at  the  same  time 
it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  sluggish  tissues, 
and  nature  is  able  to  do  her  work  again. 
The  result  is  a  complexion  and  color  that 
is  the  envy  of  all. 

PINK  BLUSH  is  more  than  a  massage 
cream,  more  than  a  disappearing   cream, 
more   than  a   grease   cream,   because   it 
takes  the  place  of  all,  with  better  results, 
besides  it  is  a  superior  skin  food. 

You  can  try  PINK  BLUSH  for 
yourself  and  prove  that  it  will  do  as 
we  claim. 

fFrite  for  Trial  Jar  and  Book 

Send  ten  cents,  coin  or  stamps, 
to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mail- 
ing.     The    book   "Beauty   and 
Health"  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  care  of  the  face 
and  body  and  gives  simple  ex- 
ercises which,  if  followed,  will 
improve  your  figure  and  keep 
you  in  good  health,  one  of 
the  main  factors  in 
attaining  beauty. 

Write  t  o  d  a  y — 
don't  put  it  off — - 
do  it  now  I 

If,  for  any  rea- 
son, your  dealer 
can't  supply  you 
send   direct  to 
us  and  we  will 
send  the  size 
you  want,  all 
charges  prepaid. 

Laboratories  of 

A.  J.  Krank  Mfg. 
Company 
Regular  Sizes:  '^    157  Krank  Building 

Soc, 75c, $1.00  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


for  Whooping  Cough, 
Cro.up,  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat,  Coughs, 
Bronchitis,    Colds, 

"  Used  while  y OH  sleep.'-       Diphtheria,       Catarrh 

A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoiding  drugs. 
Vaporized  Crcsolcne  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping 
Cough  and  relieves  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  rendered  strongly  antiseptic,  inspired  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cre.solene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Dii)htheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of 
successful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Tn'  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice, 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  CortUndt  St.,  New  York 

Or   I.rHiiiiiid-Mil.-.''   IliiildiriB,  Montreal,  (^mijnla 
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believe  that  the  unity  of  religion  i.s  based 
uj)on  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  this 
is  a  reflection  of  the  unity  of  the  supreme 
mind  which  all  who  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  religion  will  acknowledge. 

Reed,  Myrtle.  Sonnets  to  a  Lover.  16mo,  pp. 
89.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Richmond.  Grace  S.  Red  Pepper  Burns.  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo,  pp.  229.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     $1.20. 

.Sohaff.  Morris.  The  Battle  of  the  Wilderness. 
Cloth,  12nio,  pp.  345,  maps  anti  plans.  Houghton 
.Mifflin  Co.     $2  net. 

Those  who  have  been  reading  the  military 
reminiscences  of  Colonel  Schaff  in  The 
Atlantic  MonUily,  will  rejoice  that  the  pub- 
lislicrs  of  the  magazine  have  issued  the  series 
in  book  form.  Other  accounts  exist,  per- 
haps, in  plenty  for  the  military  student, 
of  this  most  remarkable  battle  which  was 
the  turning-point  in  the  prolonged  and 
terrific  struggle  between  the  North  and  the 
South;  but  no  book  hitherto — not  excepting 
some  vivid  descriptions  in  stories  treating  of 
that  period — has  painted  in  such  broad  and 
appealing  outlines  and  color  the  somber 
picture  of  that  awful  incident  of  the  great- 
est of  ci\al  wars.  The  author  was  a  young 
staff-officer  at  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
manding general  during  the  campaign,  and 
riding  hither  and  thither  over  the  whole 
field  during  all  the  fight.  Only  to  such  a 
man  could  anything  like  a  comprehensive 
experience  of  so  great  a  battle  be  possible, 
and  to  this  fact  is  attributable  the  sense  of 
a  personal  share  in  all  parts  of  the  bloody 
work  which  the  reader  obtains  from  the 
narrative.  It  may  be  said,  then,  at  once, 
that  one  gets  a  very  graphic  and  trust- 
worthy accoimt  of  the  battle;  yet  it  is 
not  the  strategy,  tactics,  statistics,  that 
most  interest  either  author  or  reader,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  armies — the  human  hearts 
behind  the  men  W'ho  surged  back  and  forth 
against  one  another  in  that  deadly  wrestle 
of  principles  for  which  each  was  ready  to 
give  up  his  all,  and  for  which  60,000 
men  did  lay  down  their  young  lives  amid 
the  thickets  and  morasses,  the  bullet- 
combed,  fire-swept  forest  of  the  Wilderness. 

The  young  aide-de-camp  saw  not  only 
the  fighting,  but  the  fighters.  He  gives  in- 
timate sketches  of  the  great  leaders  whom 
he  knew  by  the  campfire  and  in  the  trenches, 
and  the  men  they  led.  It  is  the  intense 
sense  of  duty — the  inspired  devotion  on 
each  side  alike — the  religious  fervor  which 
amid  all  the  rough  usage  of  the  camp, 
animated  the  contending  hosts — that  appeal 
to  him;  and  the  dramatic  contrast  between 
the  lovely  May  weather,  the  woods  flashing 
with  blossoming  dogwoods,  the  leafy  glades 
carpeted  with  innmnerable  flowers,  and  the 
terrible  deeds  that  were  done  under  this 
surmy  sky  and  above  the  flowers  so  often 
drenched  in  blood.  To  the  stern  seriousness 
which  had  come  to  the  country  out  of  three 
years  of  almost  futile  contest,  and  to  the 
wide-spread  re-devotion  to  God  and  duty 
which  had  almost  turned  both  armies  in 
Virginia  into  a  corps  of  religious  soldiery, 
like  Cromwell's  Roundheads,  he  attributes 
the  indomitable  courage  of  each  side,  and 
this  feature  is  dwelt  upon  most  interestingly. 
But  througliout  the  book  history  moves  on 
the  wings  of  imagination,  and  reminiscence 
shades  off  into  reverie  with  peculiar  literary 
grace,  so  that  this  must  be  accounted  one 
of  the  books  about  the  war  most  likely  to  be 
treasured  by  the  future  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  that  portentous  time. 

(Continued  on  page  884) 
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flower  Drops 


50  Times  the  Strength 
of  Ordinary  Perfumes 


Rieger's  Flower  Drops  are  real 
flower  perfumes  in  the  most  concen- 
trated form:  A  single  drop  diffuses 
the  odor  of  a  thousand  blossoms  and 
lasts  for  weeks.     Contains  no  alcohol. 

Put  up  in  a  cut  glass  bottle  with 
long  glass  stopper;  packed  in  a 
turned  polished  maple  case. 

4  odors — Lily  of  the  Valley,  Vio- 
let, Rose,  Crabapple.  $1.50  a  bottle 
all  over  the  world  wherever  perfumes 
are  sold ;  or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt ol  check,  stamps  or  money  order. 
Money  returned  if  not  the  finest 
perfume  you  ever  used,  RieKcr 
Perfumes  everywhere;    50c.  oz.  up. 

PAUL  RIEGER 

240  First  St.,  San  Franclaco 
and  163  R Randolph  St.,  Chicago 

fl  We  will  send  a  miniature  bottle  of  Flower  Drops  for 
20  els.  in  stamps  or  silver  if  you  name  your  drucgist. 


LIVER  UPSET?    Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Unscrupulous      Druggists 


a 


An  Unstropped  Safety  Blade 

gives  no  more  satisfaction  than  an  old 
fashioned  razor  does  without  strop- 
ping it.  Vou  can  save  money  for 
blades  and  have  them  as  keen  as 
when  new  if  you  strop  them  with  a 

Pullman  *S'  Slropper 

Any  one  can  use  it.  It  can't  be  used  wrong.  Just 
hold  the  Stropper  against  the  Strop  and  Strop. 
Pullman  Stroppers  are  made  for  any  standard 
thin  blade.  We  don't  include  the  leather  strop 
because  a  good  one  costs  a  dollar  by  itsclt 


$100 


If  yourdealercrm'tsupplythe  Pull- 
man Stropper  send  us  his  name  and 
$1.00,  stating  what  razor  you  use. 
Try  it  10  days — your  money  back  if 
you  want  it,  witliout  argument. 

PULLMAN  IV1FG.  CO. 

:ir.  Allen  St.  Rochester, 
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"A  Cube 

Makes 

a  Cup" 
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Try 
Steero 
Bouillon 
at  Your 
Dru^^ist's 

Stop  at  your  druggist's  for  a  cup  of  hot  Steero  Bouillon.  It  will  reveal  to  you 
the  delightful  flavor  far  better  than  we  can  hope  to  describe  it. 

Watch  the  druggist  make  it.  See  how  easy  it  is — he  simply  drops  a  Steero 
Cube  into  a  cup,  and  fills  the  cup  with  boiling  water.     No  cooking — no  trouble. 

You  can  make  Steero  Bouillon  at  home  just  as  readily.  Buy  a  box  of  Steero 
Cubes  before  you  leave  the  store.  You  will  always  want  to  keep  them  in  the  house 
after  you  prove  their  convenience  and  quality. 


STEEB0 

(trade  mark) 

Made  by  American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  New  York 


^'  Bouillon 
Cubes 


They  are  handy  to  have  when  company  comes  unexpectedly  and  you  wish  to  serve  refreshments  or 
a  light  luncheon.  When  returning  from  a  tiresome  shopping  trip — at  all  times  when  you  want  a 
refreshing  drink— you  will  appreciate  Steero  Bouillon  Cubes. 

Remember,    each   Cube   contains   everything   needed   to   make   a   cup    of   perfect  bouillon 
Cube  makes  a  Cup." 

Write   to   us   for  Free   Samples 


A 


To  Druddists: 

Send  for  free  samples  of 
Steero  Cubes  and  prove  their 
quality.  Use  them  at  your 
fountain. 

T  hey  will  prove  a  big  draw- 
ing card  and  a  profitable  stock 
for  your  shelves. 


We  want  you  to  prove  Steero  Bouillon  in  the  only  real  way — by  trying 
it.     If  your  druggist  or  grocer  doesn't  sell  Steero  Cubes,  we  will  mail  a 
box  of   12  Cubes,  enough  for  12 
cups,  for  35  cents,  postpaid  ;  also 
sold  in  tins  of  50  and  100  Cubes. 

Distributed  and  Guaranteed  by 

Schleffelin  &  Co. 
192  William  St..  New  York 

Under  Pure  Food  Law,  Serial  No.  1. 
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Schelling.  Felix  E.  English  Literature  During 
the  Lifetime  of  Shakespeare.  8vo,  pp.  486.  New 
Vork     Henry  Holt  A:  (  o.     S2..W  net. 

.\  pliilosopliy  of  literature  is  always  more 
Higgestive  and  interesting  to  the  mind  of  a 
student  than  a  mere  list  of  authors'  names, 
oven  added  to  a  criticism  or  estimate  of  their 
main  works.  A  philosophj'  of  literature 
treat.s  of  names  as  significative  of  literary 
development  and  tendencies.  Hence  the 
value  of  Professor  Schelling's  learned  work. 
He  deals  in  the  broadest  and  clearest 
manner  with  a  mass  of  generalizations 
which  he  has  gathered  from  a  thorough  study 
of  Enghsh  literarj-  productions  during  the 
lifetime  of  Shakespeare.  He  begins  with  the 
literature  of  fact,  as  shown  in  such  works 
as  Foxe's  ''Book  of  Martyrs"  and  Raleigh's 
"The  Last  Fight  of  the  Revenge."  The 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Renaissance,"  Wyatt, 
Surrey,  Sidney,  produced  the  "Literature 
of  the  Coteries."  The  Euphuists  with  their 
"new  cultivated  prose"  are  followed  by 
"Spenser,  the  new  poet."  His  criticism  of 
the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen  is  fine.  "The 
paradox  of  Spenser's  genius  lies  in  his  com- 
bination in  harmonious  union  of  a  passionate 
love  of  the  sensuousl}-  beautiful  with  the 
purest  and  sternest  ethical  spirit  of  his  time. 
This  it  is  that  makes  Spenser  alike  the  poet 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  poet  of  the  Ref- 
ormation." In  the  course  of  a  most  illu- 
minating chapter  on  Shakespeare's  contem- 
porary dramatists,  he  tells  us  that  the  author 
of  "As  You  Like  It"  preferred  the  rewriting 
of  a  play  to  any  other  process.  This  is  in  a 
line  with  the  common  statements  that 
"Paradise  Lost"  is  the  recasting  of  a  Dutch 
epic,  and  "  Hiawatha  "  borrowed  from  the 
Finnish  Kalevaia.  ( )f  Shakespeare  as  a  bor- 
rower, Professor  Schelling  says:  "Some 
twenty  of  his  plays  are  almost  certainly  de- 
rived from  former  dramas,  English  or  foreign. 
In  "As  You  Like  It,"  Shakespeare's  imme- 
diate source  was  the  pleasing  pastoral  ro- 
mance of  Lodge,  known  as  "Rosalynd  or 
Euphues'  Golden  Legacy."  In  turning 
Lodge's  story  into  a  new  play  Shakespeare 
amended  its  Euphuistic  manner,  which  was  a 
fashion  of  the  past,  and  while  he  retained 
some  of  the  pastoral  spirit,  he  added  to  it  the 
freshness  that  pervades  the  English  concep- 
tion of  an  outdoor  Hfe  of  outlawry  contained 
in  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  and  submitted 
the  whole  to  much  delicate  raillery. 

But  Shakespeare  has  improved  this  "ad- 
mirable material,  and  made  out  of  a  pleasing 
tale  a  comedy  of  unmatchable  wit,  Avisdom, 
and  lyrical  beauty." 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  Dr.  Schelling's 
style  and  felicity  in  criticism.  Tlie  work 
abounds  in  such  criticism  and  is  a  well 
thought  out  and  inspiring  treatise.  There 
are  a  bibliography  and  index  appended. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  describe 
the  atmosphere  in  which  Shakespeare  WTote 
and  the  galaxy  of  genius  in  which  he  was  the 
j)r('('ininent  star.  Such  a  backgrountl  as 
Professor  Schc^lling  has  set  to  the  drama, 
its  phrase,  and  its  songs  as  Shakespeare 
developed  it  in  England,  adds  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  poet's  work,  and  lends  color  signifi- 
cance to  a  great  deal  in  his  manner  as  we  sec 
it  anticipated,  or  reflected  in  productions  of 
infinitely  less  value.  The  originality  of  the 
Professor's  treatment  lies  in  this  very  point, 
that  he  has  shown  the  great  Elizabethan 
dramatist's  real  literary  character  by  point- 
ing out  the  stock  of  which  his  genius  was  the 
supreme  efflorescence,  or  rather,  the  garden 
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Special  Low  Prices — 
On   These   273   Absolutel 


$5  down  and  $5  per  month— 

At  different  times  we  have  offered  to  Literary  Digest! 
readers  most  extraordinary  values  in  standard  makes  of  writing  ma-^ 
chines,  and  we  are  again  pleased  to  offer  a  limited  number  of  each 
make,  as  shown  above.  The  prices  we  are  able  to  make  on  these 
inachines  clearly  demonstrate  \A'hat  we  are  able  to  do  with  ready  cash 
and  you  get  the  benefit  of  our  purchase. 

These  machines  are  not  shopworn,  damaged,  or  imperfect  in  any  way — they  are 
guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  perfect — guaranteed  for  one  year — which  is  the  manufac-» 
turer's  guaranty.  They  will  be  shipped  anywhere  on  approval — complete  with  all 
tools,  etc. — without  deposit,  subject  to  five  days  trial  and  examination  on  your  part. 
We  are  glad  to  ship  the  machine  of  your  choice  with  the  understanding  thst  if  you 
find  tfie  sBiglitest  tiling  ta  criticise— if  for  any  reason  you  do  not 
wisii  to  iieep  the  macltine,  you  may  send  it  bacli  at  ourexpenscm 

Our  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  are  the  best  evidence  that  it  is  impossible  foTi 
anyone  else  to  duplicate  the  wonderful  values  we  oflFer  in  these  standard  writing  machines. 

There  are  absolutely  no  conditions  of  any  kind  attached  to  this  offer.  We  simply 
want  the  opportunity  to  send  you  one  of  these  machines,  that  you  may  satisfy  yourself,  I 
and  that  you  may  pass  judgment  before  you  pay  a  penny.  The  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  the  typewriter.  "It  must  be  its  own  salesman."  We  depend  entirely  upon 
the  value  of  the  machine  to  secure  your  order. 

You  are  to  be  the  sole  Judge  and  the  Jury 


DON'T  BLAMl 
YOUR  RAZOR 


OFFICE  OF 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO. 

OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

liUXliRV    SAI.ICS   <:o.,    Troy.  IS.   V.     Gentlemen.—'!  take  pleamire  in  recommend! 
wonderlul  little  Jjiixiiry  J^aihor  Brush  for  any  one  who  has  never  been  able  to  share 
on  account  of  wiry  or  heavy  l>ear<l  and  tender  face. 

IJurinK  the  last  few  years  I  have  spent  over  $25.00  in  different  razors,  trying  both  Safet 
and  Ke(;uliir  stiles,  hut  have  never  been  alile  to  use  them  with  any  success. 

My  face  was  always  sore  notwithstandiiiK  I  rubbed  the  lather  in  good  with  my  fingen 
and  I  finally  k.ivp  up  and  returned  to  the  barbi'r. 

The  nse  of  the  I^uxury  brush  is  n  revelation,   and  your  motto,   "Well  Lathered  ii 

Half  Shaved,"  is  only  too  true.  J 

The  beard  is  thorouehly  softened  with  a  few  minutes'  massnging,  and  the  face  oom] 

plotcly  prepared  and  refreshed  so  that  shaving  is  a  delmht  instead  of  u  dread.  "i 

Very  truly  yours.  S.  T.  GBirrrrH,  Traffic  Manager 


iing  thj 
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r  No.  2  Smith  Premiers,  $45      93  Dlo.  3  Olivers,  $50 

Easy  Terms — Free  Trial 
^erfect  Standard  Typewriters 

or   less   $2.50   for  cash 

When  typewriters  of  these  standard  makes  are  offered 
these  special  prices,  and  on  these  special  terms,  it  is  poor  econom}^ 
rent  a  machine,  as  just  a  little  inore  paid  to  us  each  month  will 
able  you  in  a  short  time  to  own,  absolutely,  one  of  these  splendid 
achines. 


FiVE  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


We  want  no  money  or  deposit  of  any  kind.  We  simply  want  an  opportunity  to  con- 
be  you  that  we  are  ofifering  unheard-of  bargains  in  standard  writing  machines.  We  ask 
deposit — simply  give  us  the  names  of  two  or  three  references  with  your  order,  merely  as 
evidence  of  good  faith.  This  is  absolutely  a  clean-cut  proposition,  \ou  take 
chance  whatsoever.     You  are  the  Judge  and  the  Jury, 

So  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us  today,  because  we  shall  have  to  fill 
uests  in  the  order  they  are  received,  the  quantity  of  each  machine  being  limited. 

YPEWRITILR    SALES   CO.,  31  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
^  »-  —  FREE    TRIAL    ORDER    BLANK  »  -»  -^  — 

PEWRITER    SALES    COMPANY,    31     DEARBORN    STREET,    CHICAGO. 

Gentlemen:  I  accept  your  special  offer  to  send  a  typewriter  on  trial,  and  have  crossed  out  (below)  the 
ee  makes  of  machines  I  am  not  interested  in,  leaving:  the  one  I  want  you  to  send  me.     It  is  understood  that 

are  to  shipthe  machine  F.  O.  B.  Chicago,  and  that  I  may  try  it  five  days.  If  entirely  satisfactory  I  agree  to 
lit  whithin  five  days  of  receipt  the  price  as  noted  below  less  discount  of  $2.50  for  all  cash,  or  I  will  remit  $5.00 
a  and  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  month.  If  the  typewriter  sent  does  not  come  up  to  my  expectations 
'very  way,  I  reserve  the  right  to  return  immediately,  without  incurring  any  obligation  on  my  part.     Title  of 

machine  shall  remain  in  your  name  until  it  is  fully  paid  for  in  cash. 

C  SMITH,  SSS.OO        REMINGTON,  $47.SO        SMITH  PREMIER,  $45.00         OLIVER,  $50.00 

UE Street  Address 


(TN _ State 

Unless  you  are  rated,  please  give  names  of  three  references,  as  we  require  no  deposit. 


UXURY   Lather  Brush' 

yiine  times  out  of  ten  you  blame  the  razor,  when  your  face  is  at  fault. 

YOU  DON'T  NEED  A  NEW  RAZOR;  YOU  NEED  A  NEW  FACE 

The  gentle  but  invigorating  massage  of  the  Luxury  will  give  you  a  new  face— healthy,  firm  and  proof  against 
ng  irritation.  Will  make  the  razor  you  now  have  cut  well.  At  the  same  time  it  will  soften  the  b?ard  better  than 
and  and  without  mussiness.  Its  fairy-like  fingers  work  like  magic  ;  they  carry  the  lather  right  down  where  the 
■  cuts.    This  prevents  pulling  and  saves  the  edge  of  the  razor. 

BOOK,  "Well  Lathered  is  Half  Shaved,"  FREE 

Fingers  made  of  softest  Para  rubber  with  a  touch  like  velvet.  Brush  of  choicest  French  bristles  mixed  with  pure 
er  hair— vulcanized  in  hard  rubber,  can't  pull  out.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  Luxury,  send  us  $3  and  his  name  and 
ill  mail  you  one  prepaid.  Use  it  30  days;  then,  if  not  well  on  the  way  to  a  new  faceandconvincedyou  were  wrong 
lining  your  razor,  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.    A  cent  a  shave  pays  for  a  Luxury  within  a  year. 

XURY  SALES  COMPANY  -         -         384  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

304  E.  T.  Bank  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


whoro  hcaudful  piant»s  of  varied  form  and 
color  had  Krowii  up  to  l)Ioom  and  to  enhance 
the  splendor  of  this  fin.-il  (lower  of  Elizabethan 
literature!. 

.SchutAc,  Martin.  .Judith:  A  Trapvly  in  Five 
Acts.      12ino,    pp.    'M)Ci.     New    York:    Henry    Holt 

it  Co.     .11.2,5  net. 

.Shotwcll,  Walter  O.  I-ife  of  Charles  Hiitimer. 
Frontispiece.  12ino,  pp.  7.'J.'{.  New  York:  Thomas 
V.  (Jroweli  &  Co.     $l.m  net. 

.Shiiman,  Edwin  L.  How  to  .Iiidge  a  Book. 
I'p.  221.  Boston  and  New  York:  HouKhton 
.MifHin  Co.     SI. 25  net. 

It  i,s  difficult  to  classify  this  little  book, 
written,  as  the  author  claims,  "as  a  hc^lp  to 
the  average  reader  to  get  his  .share  of  the 
best  books,"  but  it  is  altogether  charming 
and  valuable  to  any  lover  of  literature.  Mr. 
Shuman  analyzers  fiction,  biography,  history, 
poetry,  and  the  drama,  illustrating  his 
points  with  works  of  the  best  classic  and 
modern  writers  so  that  we  appreciate  under- 
standingly  his  criticisms  and  the  general 
rules  he  gives  for  measuring  the  value  of  a 
book.  The  list  of  definite  questions  by 
which  one  may  test  a  book  for  "content, 
form,  and  siririt,"  and  the  entertaining  style 
in  which  the  book  is  written,  appeal  to  both 
student  and  general  reader,  who  is  coun- 
seled "to  make  the  best  investment  of  his 
reading  hours,"  and  to  "choose  habitually 
the  relatively  best  in  literature,  if  the  ab- 
solutely best  does  not  suit  his  taste  or  mood  " ; 
but  he  gives  this  test  to  help  our  choice :  "  No 
book  is  worth  while  unless  it  can  enlarge 
either  our  thought  or  our  sympathies;  none 
is  great  unless  it  can  do  both,"  and  "the  oiJy 
way  to  acquire  the  ideals  needed  for  the 
proper  measurement  of  new  books  is  through 
familiarity  with  clas.sics  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time." 

.Sladen.  Dougla.';.  Queer  Things  .\bout  Egypt. 
Large  8vo,  pp.  428.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.     $5. 

This  is  a  book  that  only  Douglas  Sladen 
could  have  written.  It  is  a  charming  hodge- 
podge of  travel,  scandal,  social  and  political 
sketches,  and  anecdotes.  The  curiosity, 
power  of  squeezing  out  information  from 
anybody,  minute  knowledge  of  things  that 
travelers  .sometimes  overlook,  are  completelj^ 
Sladene.se,  and  in  everything,  he  is  the  same 
breezy,  patriotic,  good-natured  John  Bull. 
He  will  illustrate  Egyptian  character  by 
teUing  you  how  English  is  written  by  the 
natives  or  foreigners  in  Cairo,  what  queer 
things  occur  in  Cairo  society,  how  the  ants 
and  other  such  things  torment  housekeepers. 
He  revels  in  the  Herodotean  incident  of  the 
"Naughty  Princess,"  and  we  dare  not  asl: 
whether  he  was  half  as  credulous  or  perhaps 
imaginative  as  the  stranger  from  Halicar- 
nassus.  He  tells  with  joy  of  the  "Humors 
of  the  Egyptian  Donkey-boys"  of  the 
"Country  Egyptians."  From  this  he  darts 
to  Cleopatra  and  gives  us  what  MahafTy  says 
about  Ca;sarion  and  the  portrait  of  the 
Egyptian  queen  at  Dederat.  Soon  we  get  to 
Aboukir  and  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  he 
deeply  regrets:  "There  is  no  monument  of 
any  kind  to  this  most  supreme  of  all  naval 
\'ictories,  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles 
of  the  world." 

Travelers  who  know  Egypt  will  find  this 
work  of  less  value  than  seekers  of  recreation 
in  perusing  passages  of  sprightly  talk  about 
things  new  and  old,  maintained  by  a  man 
who  is  likely  to  have  cheered  many  a  table 
and  fireside  by  his  traveler's  tales.  The 
illustrations  are  very  good. 

Sommer,    Martin    S.    Prayers.     Third    Edition 
revi.sed.     16ino,    pp.    104.     St.    Louis.    Mo..   Ru- 
dolph Volkening. 
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ForKdipt 

^^  TRADE    MARK       M. 

(Chocolates 

Are  DIFFERENT  I  How? 

[i]  The  "centers"  are  made  entirely  by 
automatic  machines  and  are  NOT  touched 
by  the  hand. 

[a]     Each  chocolate  is  DIPT  with  a  FORK 
NOT  with  the  Fingers,  the  usual  way. 

[3]  The  Fruit  Flavors  are  PURE  FRUITS, 
put  up  WITHOUT  PRESERVATIVE  in 
our  own  factory.  We  have  put  up  our 
own  fruits  without  preservative  for  fifteen 
years — long  before  the  Pure  Food  Law 
was  thought  of. 

[4]  The  Chocolate  Coating  is  of  the  richest 
and  highest  grade,  UNCOLORED,  and 
is  flavored  with  Va:nilla  Beans. 

(BLACK  Chocolate  is  COLORED  and 
is  UNWHOLESOME.) 

Better  Chocolates  cannot  be  had.         TRY   THEM 


The  name 


"/M." 


on  each  piece 


If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  them,  we 
will  send  a  1  1-4  lb.  box,  express  prepaid, 
for  $1.00,  or  for  $1.25  a  2  lb.  box  of 

Bell's    Forkdipt    Chocolate 
J.  S.  Bell  Confectionery  Co 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASSACHUSETTS 


These 
chocolates  were 
served  and  sold 
during  the  past  sea- 
son by  many  of  the 
best  New  England 
summer  hotels,  from 
whose  guests  we 
are  daily  receiving 
orders  and  in- 
quiries. 

Write  for 

particulars  or  send 

sample  order 


Two  Days  End 
the  Corn 


The  way  to  relieve  and  remove  corns 
is  this : 

Place  the  downy  felt  ring  of  a  Blue-jay 
Corn  Plaster  about  the  corn.  That  will 
protect  it  from  chafing,  stopping  the  pain 
at  once. 

It  also  allows  a  wonderful  bit  of  medi- 
cation to  rest  on  the  corn  and  go  to 
work. 

48  hours  after,  you  can  lift  the  corn  out 
in  its  entirety.  No  pain — no  harm — no 
inconvenience — no  dangerous  liquid — no 
nasty  salve — no  soreness. 


Safe,  simple  and   neat,   yet  immensely 
effective. 

About  forty  million  people  know  Blue- 
jay. 

Every    day    more    than    ten    thousand 
buy  it. 

Try    a    package.     All    druggists    every- 
where sell  it. 


Bl 


ue=jay 


If  you  wish  to  be  further  convinced  be- 
fore spending  even  fifteen  cents,  ask  us  to 
mail  you  a  sample — free. 


15c  and  25c 

per  Package 


Also  Blue-jay 
Bunion  Plasters 


Corn  Plasters 


(So) 


Baner  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York — Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Etc. 


Stanton,  Stephen  Berrien.  Soul  and  Circum- 
stance. 12mo,  pp.  310.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1  net. 

Stigand,  C.  H.  To  Abys.sinia  through  an  Un- 
known Land.  8vo,  pp.  352.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott. 

It  is  a  question  whether  any  one  but  an 
F.R.G.S.  and  F.Z.S.  would  have  ventured 
to  take  the  dreary  journey  so  ably  planned 
and  well  carried  out  by  Captain  Stigand. 
His  route  lay  between  the  highlands  of 
British  Africa  and  the  mountains  of  Southern 
Abyssinia.  On  ordinary  maps  this  region 
is  as  blank  as  the  Libyan  Desert  because 
it  has  been  unexplored  by  European  trav- 
elers. In  fact,  it  is  shunned  even  by  the 
natives,  as  being  inhabited  by  de\-ils.  A 
more  material  deterrent  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  waterless,  providing  no  food  for  man  or 
beast.  A  great  part  of  it  is  not  even  sandy, 
but  gray  and  blank  with  volcanic  and 
basaltic  fragments  and  with  ashes.  The 
author  betrays  that  real  passion  as  an  ex- 
plorer, which  tempted  him  to  this  journey. 
He  writes: 

"Many  dark  patches  and  corners  still 
exist  in  the  dark  continent  for  the  would-be 
explorer  who  wishes  to  break  new  ground. 
It  has  long  been  one  of  mj'  favorite  recre- 
ations to  sit  with  the  map  of  .\frica  before 
me  and  plan  out  exploring  and  hunting  expe- 
ditions, traversing  such  unfrequented  spots. 
There  can  be  few  unexplored  patches  still 
remaining,  which  I  have  not,  in  imagination 
at  least,  traversed  and  retraversed." 

He  hit  upon  "the  unknown  tract  north  of 
the  administrated  portion  of  British  East 
Africa,  Uganda,  and  south  of  Abyssinia"  as 
"most  suited  to  his  purpose"  of  original  ex- 
ploration. As  he  started  from  the  lakes  the 
thirty-five  porters  and  a  headman  despaired 
of  ever  reaching  their  journey's  end,  and 
they  required  much  persuasion  before  they 
would  accompany  him.  He  frankly  said  to 
them: 

"I  have  told  you  that  we  are  passing 
through  a  country'  where  there  is  but  httle 
food.  .  .  .  Where  there  is  food  you  shall 
have  it.  AATiere  there  is  no  food,  I  shall, 
if  necessary,  give  you  half  a  kibaba  of  food 
a  daJ^  .  .  .  When  we  reach  a  country  where 
there  is  much  food,  then  will  I  give  you  to 
eat  till  you  can  eat  no  more.  Do  j'ou 
agree?" 

Of  course  they  cheered  and  followed  him. 

The  work  will  imdoubtedly  be  interesting 
to  those  who  love  books  of  adventure,  to 
others  it  will  be  a  little  tedious.  The  scien- 
tific value  of  the  narrative  is  doubtless  con- 
siderable, but  Captain  Stigand's  style  of 
writing  is  better  than  his  photographs. 

Sullivan,  John  J.  American  Corporations: 
The  Legal  Rules  Governing  Corporate  Organiza- 
tion and  Management  with  Forms  and  Illustra- 
tions. 12mo,  pp.  455.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     $2  net. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  An  Old,  Old  Story- 
Book.  Compiled  from  the  Old  Testament.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp.  294.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.     $1.50. 

Thomas,  M.  M.  Captain  Phil:  A  Boy's  Expe- 
rience in  the  Western  Army  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  355.  New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Vrooman,  Carl  S.  American  Railway  Prob- 
lems in  the  Light  of  European  Experience,  or. 
Government  Regulation  vs.  Government  Operation 
of  Railways.  12mo,  pp.  376.  New  York:  Henry 
Frowde. 

Wharton,  Edith.  Tales  of  Men  and  Ghosts. 
12mo,  pp.  438.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.50. 

Wlllcox,  Louise  Collier.  A  Manual  of  Spiritual 
Fortification.  Being  a  Choice  of  Meditative  and 
Mystic  Poems  Made  and  Annotated.  12mo,  pp. 
295.    New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25  net. 
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Everybody  is  going  to 


Brink  Bote 


ure  HaMiianlmedpple  Juio 


The  Drink  Delightful 


"Quari»"  Full  32  oz. 
"  Pints  "  FuU  16  or. 
"  Half  Pint!  "  FdU  8  oz. 
"Qoarter-Pinti"  Full  4  or. 


Drink  it  for 
Pleasure 


It  Is   Pure 

Dole's  Pure  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Juice  is  the 
"  Drink  Delightful."  It  has  a  snappy  acid  tang  that 
very  gratefully  satisfies  thirst. 

There  is  not  a  single  thing  added  to  the  Juice  of 
the  "picked-ripe"  Hawaiian  Pineapple,  pressed  out, 
refined,  and  sterilized  in  the  bottle — no  sugar,  no 
water,  no  preservative — nothing.  It  is  simply  the 
pure  juice  of  the  same  sort  of  fruit  which  you  have 
enjoyed  as  canned  Hawaiian  Pineapple. 

You  do  not  need  a  physician's  prescription  to  drink 


Drink  it 
for  Health 

Drink  It  Pure 

Dole's  Pure  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Juice. — 

Drink  all  you  want  of 
it ;  but  ask  your  physician 
about  pineapple  juice 
and  tell  him  just  what  we  have  said  about  it. 

He  knows  the  dietetic  value  of  pure  ripe  pineapple 
juice — in  fact  he  knows  all  about  it.  Its  perfect 
combination  of  gentle  acids  and  sugar  is  very  grateful 
in  fever  convalescence.      It  is  non-alcoholic,  of  course. 

Try  it  for  sea-sickness. 


For  Breakfast  or  before  it.  For  Lunch  with  plain  or  salted  biscuit,  cheese  straws,  etc. 
Try  it  at  the  Soda  Fountain.  For  Dinner  as  an  appetizer,  or  with  the  meal.  At  Bedtime, 
a  delightful  "  night  cap."     It's  good  any  time. 


Drink  it  for  Hospitality 


The  Drink   Delightful 


Serve  Dole's  Pineapple  Juice  at  afternoon  and  evening  entertainments.  Fine  v^th  savory  sand- 
wiches and  with  Lobster  Newburg  or  Welsh  Rarebit  in  the  chafing  dish,  it  adds  a  touch  of  novelty 
and  distinction  to  the  simplest  menu.  Try  it  as  an  appetizer  before  luncheon  and  dinner  in  the  place  of 
chilled  fruits.     Everybody  likes  it;  everybody  wants  more. 

Just   the   drink   for   a   child's   party.     Children   love   its  freshness. 

Drink  it  Cold,   poured  straight  from  the  thoroughly  chilled  bottle  over  cracked  ice,  or  in  iced  tea  instead  of  lemon. 
Drink  it  Hot,   in  place  of  the  usual  slice  of  lemon  in  Russian  tea ;  inSead  of  hot  lemonade,  use  three-fifths  Dole's  Juice 
and  two-fifths  boiling  water  poured  over  a  little  sugar. 

James  D.  Dole  ^ands  at  the  head  of  the  pineapple  business  of  the 
world,  and  his  signature  on  the  label  of  any  pineapple  product  guarantees 
its  purity  and  quality. 


Druggists,     Grocers    and    Soda    Fountains 

should  be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  Dole's 
Pure  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Juice  from  their  own 
Jobbers.     If  not,  they  should  write  us  promptly. 


Be  SURE  THIS    NAMC    IN 
RED     IC    ON     THE     LABEL 


When  not  on  sale  at  drug- 
gists, grocers  and  soda  foun- 
tains, send  their  names  and 
get  a  useful  booklet. 


HAWAIIAN    PINEAPPLE    PRODUCTS   CO.,   Ltd. 

112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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What 

Pleases  You 

Will  Please  Your  Friends 

The   wise    giver    selects    his    Christinas 
gifts  NOW.   Try  the  Durham-Duplex  Reizor 
TODAY  and  you  will  select  it  as  the  holiday 
gift  for  your  friends. 


' Shave 


^        With  a 


Smile' 


'fT. 


URHAM 


-|UPLEXj 


The  one  reizor  that  every  man  can  shave  himself  with 
easily  and  comfortably,  combining  the  three  essen- 
tials   of    a  perfect    razor — the    Sliding    Diagonal 
Stroke,    Safety    feature   and     inexpensive    Inter- 
changeable Blades. 

In  handsome  leather  case,  with  6  double-edge 
[round  blades,  $5.00.     Special 

set    in    pig- skin    cases,    $6.00 
old-plated  razor,  $7.50. 

Send  for  illustrated  bool^lei 

DURHAM  DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 
Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 


Quickest 

to  assemble 

Easiest 

to  clean 


r^^^^sj 


'i\ 


^ 


rtA 


r.V.^.«.«.i,ia^', 


THE'BEST  '  LIGHT 


MAKES  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Pro- 
duces 100  candle  power  light- 
brighter  than  electricity  or  acetylene 
—  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No  dirt. 
No  grease.  No  odor.  Over  200  styles. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed.   W  rite  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  lilOHT  CO. 

OS  £.  Stta  St..  Canton,  Ohio 


IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT 

Tliis  beautiful  Piedmont  lied  Cedar 
Chest  protects  fura  and  other  clothing 
afrainst  moths,  mice,  dust  and  dampness.  No  camphor 
required.  Hand -rubbed  piano  polish.  Dull  copper 
decorations.  Very  ornamental.  Needed  in  every  house- 
hold. Pays  for  itself  by  saving  cold  stonipe  expenses. 
Ideal Xmas,  weddlnR or  birthday  gift.  Wehavemany 
other  styles.  Direct  from  our  factory  to  your  home 
8ave«  dealer's  profit.  We  prepay  freight,  also  return 
charges  irdis.satisOed.  Writ*  today  for  our  handsomely 
Illustrated  free  catalog  "  L."  It  shows  you  all  designs 
and  given  prices. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.27,  St.tetville.N.C. 


6%  SECURED 
CERTIFICATES 

Salt  Lake  City  is  steadily  and  sub- 
stantially g^rowing.  Real  Estate  in 
this  city  is  increasing  in  value  at  a 
remarkable  rate,  and  investments  se- 
cured by  Salt  Lake  property  are  most 
sound  and  reliable.  Our  Certificates 
are  safeguarded  by  First  Mortgages 
on  Salt  Lake  Real  Estate.  When 
desired,  the  mortgage  is  turned  over 
to  the  investor  so  that  he  is  secured 
independently  of  any  financial  in- 
stitution. 

6%  per  annum,  payable  by  attached 
coupons. 

VVrife/fli-  booklet  "^'." 
Capital  and  Snrplus  $400,000.00 

SALT  LAKE  SECURITY 

Cttrust  company 

::  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  :  : 
F.E  M?GURRIN,  PRES.         EST.  Irt«6 


CURRENT  POETRY 

IT  would  seem  as  tho  the  new  similes 
and  fresh,  strong  metaphors  that 
gather  aroimd  such  a  subject  as  the  sailing 
of  WeUman's  airship  America  must  irre- 
sistibly tempt  the  poet.  But  up  to  the 
present  this  venture  has  not  lirought  forth 
a  single  poem  that  can  challenge,  in  vigor 
and  originality,  the  verses  dedicated  by  Elsa 
Barker  to  the  conquest  of  the  North  Pole. 

The  most  successful  effort  thus  far  has 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  The  first 
part  of  Mr.  Schoonmaker's  contribution  is 
grave  and  impressive.  In  the  last  third  of 
the  piece,  however,  we  feel  that  the  author's 
inspiration  has  left  him,  and  we  fancy  that 
we  can  hear  the  squeak  of  his  pen. 

The  Sailing  of  the   "America" 

Bv  Edwin  Davies  Schoonmaker 

What  will  the  Lusitania  say  to  thee, 

Bold  voyager  of  the  wandering  ocean  sail 

Descrying  on  the  ancient  vacancy 

The  form  of  thy  vast  hazard  against  the  dawn 

Or  underneath  large  stars  staring  surprize? 

Will  ocean  birds,  to  whom  the  skj'  belongs, 

Ijght  on  thee,  deeming  thee  a  wind-born  thing, 

Or  frightened  seek  the  solid  world  of  cliffs 

And  caw  their  terror  up  the  silences? 

Leviathan  just  waking  on  the  waves, 

Will  he  not  wonder  at  thj'  bulk  aloft? 

0]i  .still  and  on,  while  pass  the  ships  below, 

Thou'lt  keep  thy  high,  cold,  solitary  way 

Far  watching  with  such  eyes  as  his  that  saw 

San  Salvador  at  dawn  lift  from  the  sea, 

He  westward  tacking  through  the  ocean  troughs, 

And  thou  aloft  the  progress  of  thy  land 

Soaring  undaunted  through  the  firmament. 

All  day  the  shores  will  watch  thee,  and  all  night 

Cities  will  wait  thy  far  air-traveling  word. 

How  Space,  that  knows  not  man,  hath  borne  thy 

plow 
Upon  the  virgin  fallow  of  her  fields, 
Or  Silence  heard  the  beating  of  that  heart    - 
Pulsing  a  pathway  for  the  Superman. 
Far  off  the  dark  fields  of  the  hemispheres 
Millions  will  see  new  glory  in  the  moon: 
"  Wellman  to-night  is  gleaming  on  his  way." 
Or  tremble  with  the  sw-ishing  of  the  grass: 
"Wellman  to-night  is  miles  upon  the  sea." 

With  what  heart  will  the  Powers  of  the  Air 

View  man's  upsoaring  toward  the  Mazzaroth? 

Will  not  Jehovah  at  his  window^  hear 

When  Eden  in  the  desert  sand  awakes 

And  cries  "Beholdl"  unto  the  starry  skies? 

And  will  he  loose  his  flame  upon  thy  track 

And  daily  bid  his  winds  spurn  thee,  a  weed. 

Drifting  and  drifting  from  thy  glorious  quest. 

Descried  and  pointed  out  by  sailor  eyes, 

A  rotten  thing  upon  the  paths  of  ships? 

Or  will  the  day  of  thy  adventuring  forth 

Rise  laureled  when  the  aerial  fleets  come  in, 

And  shine  immortal  in  the  calendar? 

"This  day  rose  Wellman  to  the  shores  of  Fame." 

Reel  if  thou  wilt  and  rot  upon  the  .seas — 

Thou  canst  not  take  this  man  from  out  the  skies 

The  NovembiT  Cosmopolitan  carries  this 
delicately  limned  autiunn  scene. 

The  Fugitive  Moment 

By  Florence  Wilkinson 

The  spindling  lamps  of  autumn  lit  the  wood ; 

All  tranced  it  stood. 
Ripples  of  green  in  spring-lilvc  under-places, 

Hill-blue  for  wonder-spaces. 

Thin  curly  leaves,  they  floated  on  the  stream 

In  a  soft  dream, 
Dreaming  themselves  a  golden  argosy. 

Or  pirate-ships  that  flee. 

Semblance  of  footsteps  stirred  the  (juietness. 

Vaguer  and  less 
Than  twilight  birds  asleep.     Whispered  and  spoke 

Small  ghosts  of  tiny  folk. 

' (Continued  on  page  890) 
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How  MmcIi  ©f  This  Difference 
is  Dime  to  Oatmeal? 

We  have  canvassed  hundreds  of  homes  which  breed  children  like 
these — the  wan  and  anemic,  the  red-cheeked  and  strong — the 
capable  and  the  deficient.     Here  are  some  of  the  facts  we  found: 


In  the  Tenements 

Among  the  homes  of  the  ignorant  in  our 
largest  cities,  a  canvass  shows  that  not  one 
home  in  twelve  serves  oats.  The  children's 
breakfast  consists  of  coffee  and  bread.  In  a 
couple  of  hours— when  the  coffee  stimulant 
ceases — the  children  at  school  become  in- 
capable of  study,  unable  to   fix  their  minds. 

The  average  child  of  the  tenements  is  nerv- 
ous. It  matures  undeveloped,  and  exhibits 
the  lack  of  mental  and  physical  power.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  conditions  say  that  the 
trouble  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  proper  nutri- 
tion. 

The  ranks  of  the  incompetent  are  largely 
recruited  from  these  homes  of  the  underfed. 

On  the  Boulevards 

In  the  homes  of  the  educated,  the  prosper- 
ous, the  competent,  seven  out  of  eight  regu- 
larly serve  oatmeal. 

Out  of  fifty  professors  interviewed  in  one 
university,  only  two  do  not  serve  it.  Out  of 
12,000  physicians  of  whom  we  inquired, 
four-fifths  serve  oatmeal  in  their  homes. 

Four  of  the  finest  hotels  in  New  York 
serve  170  pounds  of  oatmeal  daily  to  an 
average  of  3,050  guests.  That's  one  pound 
to  each  18  guests. 


Boston  consumes  22  times  as  much  oatmeal 
per  capita  as  do  two  certain  states  where  the 
average  education  is  lowest. 

These  differences  are  not  due  to  money, 
for  Quaker  Oats — the  utmost  in  oat  food — 
costs  but  one-half  cent  per  dish.  The  con- 
sumption of  oatmeal  depends  on  knowledge 
of  food  values,  and  of  general  hygienic  care. 

In   After   Years 

A  canvass  of  61  poorhouses  shows  that  only 
one  in  each  13  of  the  inmates  came  from  oat- 
meal homes.  Two-thirds  of  the  boys  in 
four  prison  schools  never  tasted  oatmeal  at 
home.  Hardly  2  per  cent  of  the  prisoners 
in  four  great  penitentiaries  were  fed  on  oat- 
meal in  their  youth.  Among  the  lowest 
vocations  oatmeal  users  are  extremely  rare. 

But  four-fifths  of  all  college  students  came 
from  oatmeal  homes.    We  interviewed  1,842. 


So  did  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  children. 
So  did  the  great  majority  of  the  leaders  we 
interviewed  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Scientific    Opinion 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  food  of  a  child  is 
a  vital  factor  in  its  career.  That  90  percent 
of  a  child's  fitness  is  fixed  before  it  enters 
a  school. 

That  oats  contain  more  proteids,  more  or- 
ganic phosphorus,  more  lecithin  than  any 
other  cereal  food.  Proteids  are  the  body- 
builders, the  energy-giving  foods.  Phos- 
phorus is  the  main  constituent  of  the  brain, 
and  lecithin  of  the  nerves  and  nerve  centers. 

Oats  form  the  best-balanced  food,  the  all- 
nourishing  food,  for  the  years  of  growth  and 
the  years  of  maturity.  It  supplies  in  abund- 
ance what  brains  and  bodies  require. 


Just  the  Rich  Cream  of  the  Oats 


Quaker  Oats  is  the  most  delicious  oat  food 

ever  created, 
made  of  just  the 
plump,  rich  oats. 
The  grains  we 
use  are  selected 
by  62  separate 
siftings.    We  get 


only  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  These  se- 
lected oats  prepared  by  our  process,  have 
won  millions  of  users,  and  the  largest  sale  in 
the  world.  When  you 
once  compare  Quaker 
Oats  with  common  oat- 
meal you  will  always 
insist    that    you    get  it. 


Regular  size  package,  10c. 

Family  size  package,  for  smaller 
cities    and    country    trade,    25c. 

The  prices  noted  do  not  apply 
in  the  extreme  West  or  South 

The  Quaker  Oats  Comp^^txy 

CHICAGO 
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Where  Children  Never  Taste  Oatmeal 


Look  for  the 

Quaker  trade-mark 

on  every  package 
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A   RAILROAD  WATCH 

As  Dependable  as  the  Automatie  Block  Signal 


A  railroad  depends  forthe  safety  of  its  passengers 
upon  three  things— human  intelligence  —  the 
automatic    block  signal — and  the  watch. 

But  even  the  block  signal,  accurate  and 
wonderful  as  it  is,  is  not  so  necessary  to  railroad 
operators  as  the  \vatch,  for  railroads  are  run  with- 
out block  signals,  whereas  without  watches 
they  would  have  to  suspend  at  least  for  a  while. 

So  dependent  are  railroads  upon  watches  that 
every  watch  in  railroad  use  is  a  specially  made 
watch  and  is  rigidly  tested  and  inspected  every 
fifteen  days  by  a  regular  railroad  inspector. 

Recentl)'  these  inspectors  have  been  astonished 
by  a  certain  watch  which  is  continually  getting 
"perfect  scores." 

This  watch  is  the  new  Railroad  Model — a 
'  'South  Bend' '  Watch  called  '  'The  Studebaker. ' ' 


<« 


Used  on  the 
20th  Century  Limited 


>♦ 


So  perfectly  is  this  watch  made  that  it  remains 
accurate  even  when  carried  continually  in  the  jolt- 
ing, svvayii.^^,  bounding  cab  of  the  great  passenger 
moguls  that  pull  the  famous  "20th  Century 
Limited"   between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  engineer  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
monsters  carried  a  "South  Bend  Studebaker" 
for  four  months  with  no  attention  whatever 
except  winding.  The  hairspring  of  that 
watch  during  that  time  made  12,096,000  vibra- 
tions. It  didn't  vary  from  absolute  accuracy 
en^en  tivo  of  those  tiny  pulsations. 

Take  out  your  present  watch;  note  how 
quickly  two  pulsations  of  this  spring  are  com- 
pleted, and  you  gain  some  idea  of  what  this  means. 

Then  imagine  how  accurately  a  Studebaker 
model  "South  Bend"  Watch  would  run  f  r  you 
after  being  adjusted  to  your  personality  by  an 
expert  retail  jeweler. 

Why  a  Watch  Needs 
**  Personal  Adjustment*' 

A  watch  has  a  tendency  to  run  faster  when  lying  flat 
than   when   standing    upright. 

Quick  movements  affect  a  watch — riding  a  great 
deal  in  automobiles  has  another  effect. 


You  must  have  your  watch,  if  it  is  a  good  one, 
adjusted  to  meet  these  conditions. 

A  cheaply  made  watch  isn't  sensitive  enough  to  regu- 
late in  this  way,  hence  seldom  keeps  time  for  any- 


body. 


"Mail  Order  Watches,"  of  course,  aren't  g^iven 


regulation  by  jewelers,  for  jewelers  don't  sell  them. 
You  don't  cwant  either  a  cheap  watch  or  a  ''Mail 
Order  Watch." 

A  reputable  expert  jeweler  can  regulate  a  ^'South 
Bend"  Watch  to  rwa  perfectly  for  you,  and  only  such 
jewelers  sell  South  Bencf  Watches. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  the  wonderful  South 
Bend  "Studebaker"  movement. 

If  he  hasn't  it  send  us  his  name  and  we'll  name  a 
jeweler  near  you  who  has. 

The  "Studebaker"  with  17  jewels  (without  case)  sells 
for  $24.00— with  21  jewels  (without  case),  $35.00. 


THE  GREAT 

""South  Bend  Watch" 

The  South  Bend  Watch  Co. 
(24)    Dept.  I,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


French-German-Spanish-Italian 

Can  be  learned  during  your  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  easily  and  quickly  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  teacher.  We  furnish  you  with  the  living  voice  of  a  native  professor 
and  he  pronounces  each  word  and  phrase  over  and  over  until  you  know  it.  He  speaks 
as  you  choose— slowly  or  quickly,- night  or  day  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough,  and  with 
this  method  you  can  htar  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

The  Language-Phone  Method 


I 
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Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common-Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

is  the  natural  method  for  acquiring  a  new  language.  It  trains  the  eye, 
ear.  tongue  and  mina  at  the  same  time.  It  does  away  witli  dry,  tedious 
and  tiresome  rules  and  makes  language  study  a  pleasant  mental  recrea- 
tion. It  is  not  expensive — one  or  all  tne  members  of  the  family  can  enjoy 
its  many  advantages. 
On  request  we  will  send  testimonial  letters  from  leading  educators,  also 
an  interesting  booklet  and  full  particulars. 

THE    LANGUAGE-PHONE    METHOD 

Metropolis   Building,  Broadivay  and    16tli   St^   New  York 


{Continued  from  page  888.) 

Tlie  large  magnificent  sun  poured  like  a  spate; 

Played  intricate 
Staves  of  rich  sunset  color,  nobly  bleat, 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  went. 

How  gray  and  grave  and  empty  grew  our  wood! 

Cathedral-Like  it  stood, 
Radiance  of  music,  windows,  people,  gone. 

An    old    stooped    verger    gathering    books, 
alone! 

These  poignant  verses,  by  an  unknowTi 
author,  were  printed  recently  in  the  New 
York  Globe.  "  Gethsemane "  interrupts  that 
false  sense  of  security  which  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  to-morrow  will  be  as  to-day.  It 
brings  a  message  to  the  yoimg,  who  do  not 
know,  and  to  the  old,  who  sometimes  forget. 
Gethsemane 

In  golden  youth,  when  seems  the  earth 

A  summer  land  for  singing  mirth. 

When  souls  are  glad  and  hearts  are  light 

And  not  a  shadow  lurks  in  sight, 

We  do  not  know  it,  but  there  lies 

Somewhere,  veiled  under  evening  skies, 

A  garden  each  must  some  time  see, 
Gethsemane,  Gethsemane, 
Somewhere  his  own  Gethsemane. 

With  joyous  steps  we  go  our  ways, 
Love  lends  a  halo  to  the  days. 
Light  sorrows  sail  like  clouds,  afar. 
We  laugh  and  say  how  strong  we  are. 
We  hurry  on,  and  hurrying,  go 
Close  to  the  border  land  of  wo 
That  waits  for  you  and  w-aits  for  me. 

Gethsemane,  Gethsemane, 

Forever  waits  Gethsemane. 

Down  shadowy  lanes,  across  strange  streams. 

Bridged  over  by  our  broken  dreams. 

Behind  the  misty  cape  of  years. 

Close  to  the  great  salt  font  of  tears 

The  garden  lies;  strive  as  you  may 

You  can  not  miss  it  in  j'our  way. 

All  paths  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
Pass  somewhere  through  Gethsemane. 

All  those  who  journey,  soon  or  late 
Must  pass  within  the  garden's  gate; 
Must  kneel  alone  in  darkness  there 
And  battle  with  some  fierce  despair. 
God  pity  those  who  can  not  say — 
"Not  mine,  but  thine";  who  only  pray, 
"Let  this  cup  pass,"  and  can  not  see 
The  purpose  in  Gethsemane. 

Gethsemane,  Gethsemane. 

God  help  us  through  Gethsemane! 

The  fanciful  little  child  of  Grace  Hazard 
Conkling's  muse  is  still  in  pursuit  of  Pan. 
We  quote  from  The  Craftsman. 

The  Quest 

By  Grace  Hazard  Conklino 
To-day — once  through  the  grim  House-doors — 

I  thought  I  heard  him  call, 
Where  the  great  bougainvillea  pours 

Its  crimson  down  the  wall: 
I  crept  more  soft  than  grown-ups  can, 
.And — "Pan?      -T  called  in  answer — "Pan?" 

I  listened  then  until  it  seemed 

I  didn't  breathe  at  all: 

It  must  have  been  a  voice  I  dreamed — 

Clear  as  I  heard  it  call — 
For  peering  'neath  the  tangled  vine, 
Tlie  only  footprints  there  were  mine. 

I  clambered  up  the  fig-tree  where 

The  leaves  are  broad  and  cool. 
But  only  figs  were  hidden  there — 

A  whole  sombrero-full: 
And  they  were  fit  for  Pan  to  eat. 
All  purple-ripe  and  honey-sweet. 

Tlie  fruit  I  made  into  a  heap 

With  flowers  on  the  grass, 
.\nd  hid  behind  the  tree — to  keep 

A  watch  if  he  should  pass: 
If ;  could  «ee  him — I  should  feel 
So  much  more  sure  that  he  is  real! 
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Books  Worth  Reading, 
That  You  Can  Buy  Anywhere, 
And  Carry  Ever5nvhere 


T^HE  next  time  you  want  something  to 
read,  try  just  once  to  combine  pleasant 
reading  with  profitable  reading.     Step  into 
a  book  store  and  select  a  volume  from 


"^■Jif: 


^¥50.1 
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feSbtrrtoN 


EVERYMAN'S 

LIBRARY 


Everyman's  Library  is  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  Earnest  Rhys,  assisted 
by  such  eminent  scholars  as  Rt.  Hon. 
James  Bryce,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Andrew 
Lang,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
T.Watts-Dunton,  Prof.  Saintsbury,  Hilaire 
Belloc,  Arthur  Symonds,  Canon  Beeching, 
Lord  Avebury     and  Augustine  Birrell. 


Price  per 
Volume 


#  V/C«  Leather 


In 
C  Cloth 


Everyman's  Library  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies,  a  library  for 
everybody.  It  contains  500  books  that  lit  the  hand,  the  mood,  the  mind 
and  purse  of  every  man. 

You  are  sure  to  find  the  'best  selling"  standard  books  in  Everyman's 
Library,  vi'hether  you  prefer  Fiction,  Poetry,  History,  Theology,  Travel, 
Biography,  Essays  or  Children's  Stories.  It  contains  books  that  date  from 
the  very  dawn  of  literature  to  the  close  of  the  Victorian  Era — books  which 
mirror  the  civilization  of  the  past  and  mould  that  of  the  present. 

The  books  are  superbly  edited,  uniformly  bound  and  printed  in  large, 
clear  type  on  specially  made  paper.  Some  of  them  are  illustrated.  They 
are  large  enough  for  comfortable  reading  and  small  enough  to  be  carried  in 
your  coat  pocket  or  hand  bag. 


Sold  by  Dealers  °' "^r.rpp.r"" 


Sold  by  Mail 


All  booksellers  and  book  departments  should  sell  Everyman's  Library.  We  employ 
no  agents,  but  sell  through  regular  channels,  another  reason  for  the  remarkably  low  prices. 
Ask  where  you  usually  buy  books  to  see  a  list  of  titles  of  Everyman's  Library,  and  then 
ask  to  be  shown  a  volume.  The  book  value  given  for  the  money  will  astonish  you. 
Glance  over  the  small  selection  of  titles  shown  on  this  page.  They  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  kind  of  books  to  be  bought  in  Everyman's  Library.  Doubtless  you'll  find  some 
particular  book  or  books  you  have  long  wanted.  Whether  your  dealer  sells  Everyman's 
Library  or  not, 

Write  for  Our  Handsome  Descriptive  Booklet 

which  tells  all  about  Everyman's  Library — with  It  we  send  the  name  of  a  book  store  that 
can  supply  you.  We  will  also  send  our  book  of  selected  groups  to  start  a  library  for  you 
or  your  children. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

31.33  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


A  few  of  the  Books  in 
Everyman 's  Library  : 

In  orderinc  ioois  ty  mail  add  8  cents 
tostaze  for  tach  volume. 

Cervantes'  "Don  Quixote" 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
Goldsmith's  "Vicar of  Wakefield" 
Scott's  Waverly  Novels 
Austen's  "Sense  and  Sensibility" 
Cooper's  "Last  of  the  Mohicans" 
Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter" 
Poe's  "Tales  of  Mystery  and  Im- 
agination" 
Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair" 
George  Eliot's  "Adam  Bede" 
Dumas'  "Three  Musketeers" 
Balzac's  "Old  Goriot" 
Bronte's  "jane  Eyre" 
Reade's  "Cloister  and  Hearth" 
Muloch's  "John  Halifax" 
Blackmore's  "Lorna  Doone" 
Kingsley's  "Westward  Ho!" 
Lytton's  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii" 
Uickens'  Complete  Works 
Thackeray's  "Pendennis" 
George  Eliot's  "Mill  on  the  Floss" 
De  Quincey's    "  Confessions  of  an 

English  Opium  Eater" 
Reade's  "Peg  Woffington" 
Dante's  "Divine  Comedy'" 
Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales" 
Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson  v 
Franklin's  "Autobiography" 
Marcus  Aurelius'  "Meditations" 
Ruskin's    "  Crown  of   Wild 

Olive" 
Carlyle's  "Heroes     and 

Hero      Worship "         y 
Tennyson's  Poems 
Browning's  Poems 
St.  Augustine's 


Nov. 


L.  D. 
12-10 


"Confessions" 
Walton's 

"Complete   ,'' 
Angler"   ,-'' 


E.  P.  Dutton&Co. 

31-33  W.  23d  St. 
New  York 


,/'     Please  send  me  your 

.■■'     descriptive  booklet  of 

,,•''    Everyman's    Library    and 

•'     complete  list  of  titles.    I  am 

especially  interested  in  works  of 

□  Fiction  O  Biography 

D  Travel  D  Poetry 

a  Theology  □  Essays 


E.  P'  Dutton  &  Co.  are  also  publishers  of  The  Temple  Shakespeare. 
Descripti've  Circular  mailed  on  request. 


y'        Name 

Address 

I  buy  books  from 
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Make  Electric  Lighting  Better  and 
Cheaper  Than    Ever    Before 

Don't  ignore — investigate.  Old  ideas  of  what 
electric  light  costs  have  been  overturned. 
These  new  lamps  deliver  over  twice  as  much 
light  for  every  dollar's  worth    of  electricity. 

Electric  light  users  find  their  lighting  more 
than  doubled  with  no  increase  in  their  "electric 
light "  bills.  That  is  what  G-E  Mazda  lamps 
do  for  thousands  today.  They  will  do  as 
much  for  you. 

Ask  your  electric  man  or  dealer  to  furnish 
you  the  proper  sizes.  Begin  with  the  rooms 
you  want  brightest.  Get  ready  now  for  the 
long  winter  evenings. 

General  Electric  Company,  Dept.  40,  Schenectady,  N,    Y. 


We  have  prepared 
for  you  a  helpful  little 
booklet  on  the  question 
of  better  lighting.  In- 
cludes suggestions  for 
wiring  and  lighting  an 
eight-room  house,  cost 
of  lighting,  cost  of 
lamps,  and  the  best 
ways  to  use  them. 
Send  for  your  copy 
today.  2795 


For  15  Years 
We  Have  Paid 


on  money  entrusted  to  our  care.  We 
have  satisfied  customers  in  practically 
every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union. 
Money  invested  with  us  maybe  with- 
drawn at  any  time  without  notice 
and  without  loss  of  dividends  for  a 
single  day. 

Why  we  can  pay  5% — Why  our 
plan  of  doing  business  is  absolutely 
safe  and  sound — Why  our  customers 
have  ample  security  for  every  dollar 
invested  with  us   is   fully  told    in — 

The  Booklet. 
Write  for  it  today. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Buildint,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Out- 
Doors 

In  Your 

OwiiRoom 


iThis  FREE  Book 
Tells  You  How 

you    may    receive    tlie 

benefits   of  out-of-door 

sleeping  at  all  seasons— 

the  face  only  coming  in 

contact  with   the  crisp, 

it-door  air— the  body 

ijoylrg    all   the   com- 

)rts  of  a  ■warm   room, 

by  using  a 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

It  is  provided  with  both  awninff  and  screen  to  protect 
I  the  sleeper  from  drafts,  slornis,  cold  or  insects.  It  can 
bo  instantly  adjusted  to  any  window  ■without  using  nails 
or  screws  to  mar  the  woodwork.  Every  sleeping'  room 
should  bo  eqnipj)ed  with  one.  At  dealers  generally — if 
rot  at  yours,  write  for  fro©  book— What  Fresh  Air  Will 
Do  and  nanio  of  dealer. 

Jiccofn mended    bu    Eminent 
Physiciana  i^vcrywhcrc, 

\  Cabinet  Mig.  Co., 

.  803 Main  St.Qnincy.Ill. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

GUARDING  SEMBRICH 

\  A/HEN  Mme.  Sembrich  retired  from 
the  operatic  stage  last  year  she  eon- 
fest  to  some  intimate  friends  that  "Frieda" 
had  let  it  be  kno\\Ti  verj^  plainly  that  she 
was  tired  of  going  so  frequently  to  the  opera 
house,  and  that  if  her  mistress  did  not  retire, 
she  would.  As  Fraulein  Frieda's  word  has 
its  influence,  the  distinguished  prima  donna 
took  the  hint  and  retirement  followed. 
Fraulein  Frieda's  real  name  is  Bertha 
Mielka,  and  for  twenty  years  she  has  been 
Mme.  Sembrich's  constant  companion.  She 
is  North  German,  but  much  of  her  youth 
was  passed  in  England,  where  for  a  while  she 
was  governess  in  the  family  of  William  E. 
Gladstone.  In  the  New  York  Sun  we  read 
these  instances  of  her  devotion: 

When  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
destroyed  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  at  which 
Mme.  Sembrich  was  stopping,  the  indis- 
pensable Frieda  was  by  her  side,  and  when 
Mme.  Fames  came  back  to  the  hotel  to  take 
Mme.  Sembrich  with  her  to  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Harry  Tevis  she  met  Fraulein  Frieda, 
who  had  started  downstairs  to  look  for  help. 
She  and  Mme.  Sembrich  were  together  until 
Dr.  Tevis's  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
the  party  started  for  his  ranch  at  Los  Gatos, 
Oakland,  when  it  was  suddenly  discovered 
that  Frieda  was  missing.  For  an  hour  the 
automobile  which  was  to  carry  Mme.  Sem- 
brich and  Mme.  Eames,  together  with  Mme. 
Eames's  companion,  Miss  Fanny  Fettredge, 
to  Dr.  Tevis's  country  seat  was  held  while 
an  effort  was  made  to  find  the  missing  Friiu- 
lein  Frieda.  After  this  long  delay  and  no 
signs  of  her  were  to  be  found  Mme.  Sembrich 
refused  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  party  any 
longer. 

"You  go,"  she  told  them,  "as  otherwise  it 
may  be  impossible  to  reach  your  destination 
by  night.  If  Frieda  comes  back  within  a 
short  time  we  wUl  try  to  follow  you.  I  shall 
not  leave  Oakland,  however,  until  I  have 
seen  her." 

In  vain  the  rest  of  the  party  protested 
that  word  could  be  left  for  Fraulein  Frieda 
and  she  could  follow  them  by  train.  Mme. 
Sembrich  remained  behind  in  the  railroad 
station  for  an  hour  or  two  longer.  Fraulein 
Frieda,  who  had  misunderstood  the  direc- 
tions of  one  of  the  police  officers,  was  lost  and 
spent  four  hours  waiting  in  another  station 
for  the  appearance  of  her  mistress.  The 
delay  tm-ned  out  to  be  less  unfortunate  than 
it  might  have  been,  as  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  coimtry  Mme.  Sembrich 
and  her  companion  were  able  to  get  the  first 
train  out  of  San  Francisco. 

Three  years  ago,  when  Mme.  Sembrich 
started  to  Warsaw  to  sing,  she  was  turned 
back  a  few  hours  after  she  crossed  the  Rus- 
sian frontier.  There  had  been  railroad 
strikes  in  Warsaw  and  political  disturb- 
ances of  a  character  which  made  it  seem 
inadvisable  to  the  authorities  to  allow  such 
a  conspicuous  Pole  as  the  prima  donna  to. 
appear  in  public,  especially  as  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  her  to  sing  in  Polish, 
The  train  on  which  she  was  traveUng  with 
Fraulein   Frieda  crossed  the   border  about 


{Continued  on  page  894.) 
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Funl^  &  Wagnalh  Standard 

Dictionary  &  Cyclopedia 

&  Atlas 

The  modem,  complete  dictionary.  Result 
of  the  combined  scholarship  and  expert 
skill  of  257  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  specialists  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge.  Cost  ;?1,100,000  to  produce. 
Contains  all  the  Having  ivords  in  the  English 
language.  One  or  two-volume  form.  Price 
according  to  binding.  Every  one  should  in- 
form himself  fully  regarding  this  wonderful 
dictionary.      Full  information  sent  on  request. 

Abridgments  of  the  Standard  Dictionary 

Students'  Standard  Dictionary — Meets  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  a  modem  aca- 
demic dictionary.  61,000  terms,  1,225  illus- 
trations. Cloth,  ;?2.50;  sheep,  $4;  Dennison 
thumb  index  50c  extra.  Flexible  leather,  bible 
paper,  indexed,  $5;  postpaid  $5.21. 

Comprehensive  Standard  Dictionary— 3  8,000 
words  and  phrases,  800  illustrations.  Strong 
cloth,  $1;  postpaid  $1.14;  indexed  25c  extra. 

Concise  Standard  Dictionary — 28,000  terms 
and  500  illustrations,  in  compact  form.    Cloth, 
60c ;   postpaid   71    cents;    ooze  calf    or    limp 
morocco,  )i51.25;  postpaid  $1.35;  indexed  25c 
additional. 

Vest  Pocket  Standard  Dictionary — Spell- 
ing, pronunciation,  definitions  of  about  30,000 
terms.  Cloth,  25c ;  postpaid  27c ;  flexible 
leather,  50c;  indexed  5c  extra. 


Science  of  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage (Hudson  Maxim)— Mr.  Maxim  has 
employed  in  his  investigations  those  scientific 
habits  of  thought  which,  in  other  fields,  have 
made  him  one  of  the  notable  men  of  our  time. 
307  large  pages,  15  full-page  illustrations. 
Ornamental  cloth,  $2.50;  postpaid  $2.76. 
(Published  Autumn,  1910) 

Some  New  Literary  Valuations  (Prof. 
William  Cleaver  Wilkinson) — William  Dean 
Howells  as  Man  of  Letters;  Matthew  Amold 
as  Poet;  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  as  Man 
of  Letters,  etc.,  etc.     411  pages,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Sherwin  Code's  "Art  of  Writing   and 

Speal^ing  the  English  Language" 

A  very  popular  series  of  pocket-size  books 
showing  the  practical  essentials  of  applied 
business  and  literary  English  for  use  in  letter 
writing,  story  writing,  etc.,  etc.  The  author 
is  a  master  of  clear  and  forceful  writing,  and 
has  a  large  following  among  successful  Amer- 
ican business  and  professional  men. 

Six  volumes:  (1)  Word  Study;  (2)  Dic- 
tionary of  Errors;  (3)  Composition;  (4)  Con- 
stmctive  Rhetoric;  (5)  Grammar;  (6)  How 
to  Read  and  What  to  Read.  Price  $4.50  for 
the  set.  Carriage  paid.  Bound  in  cloth.  (Not 
sold  separately.) 


James    C.   Femald's    Three  Books 
on  English 

English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepo- 
sitions— A  treasure-house  of  careful  compar- 
isons and  accurate  distinctions  between  words. 
Strong  cloth,  $1.50;  postpaid  $1.63. 

Connectives  of  English  Speech — The  use  and 

placing  of  prepositions,  conjunctions,  relative 
pronouns  and  adverbs  made  clear.  Strong 
cloth,  $1.50;  postpaid  $1.62. 

A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage— Clear  and  lucid  explanations  of  the 
principles  of  English  grammar.  Strong  cloth, 
$1.50;  postpaid  $1.64. 

English    Compound    Words    and    Phrases 

(Horace  F.  Teal!) — A  final  authority  on  com- 
pound words,  giving  definite  principles  and 
rules,  and  a  reference  list  of  40,000  compounds. 
311  pages,  cloth  with  leather  back,  $2.50. 

A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English  (Frank 
H.  Vizetelly) — A  quick-reference  book  which 
points  out  many  common  errors  and  shows 
the  best  usage.  232  pages,  ornamental  cloth, 
75  cents. 

Foreign  Phrases  in  Daily  Use — A  guide  to 
popular  and  classic  terms  in  the  literatures  of 
seven  languages,  with  explanations  of  their 
meanings.     Pocket  size,  muslin  binding,  25c. 

Literature:    Its    Principles    and    Problems 

(Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.)  — 
Points  out  the  methods  of  the  masters  and 
their  aims,  their  particular  style  and  their  art. 
427  pages,  ornamental  cloth,  $1.20;  postpaid 
$1.35. 

What  to  Read  and  How  to  Read,  or  High- 
ways of  Literature  (David  Pryde,  M.D., 
LL.D.) — Not  a  time-worn  list  of  books  with 
comments  upon  them,  but  a  mine  of  invalu- 
able suggestions  on  what  to  read  and  how  to 
read  it.     156  pages.     Cloth,  75c;  paper,  15c. 

Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations  (J.  K. 

Hoyt) — 30,000  quotations  covering  almost 
every  subject,  also  proverbs,  Latin  law  terms, 
etc.  Very  useful  to  all  writers  and  speakers. 
1,205  pages,  buckram,  $6;  with  thumb  index 
$6.75;  carriage  50c  additional. 

Handbook  of  Illustrations  (Edward  P. 
Thwing,   M.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.)— Brimful  of 

bright  epigrams,  beautiful  similes  and  elegant 
extracts  from  all  literatures.  222  pages,  cloth, 
$1 ;  paper,  in  3  parts,  each  25c. 

Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts  (Spence,  Exell 
&  Neill) — For  enforcing  and  enlivening  written 
or  spoken  words — gathered  from  the  literatures 
of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  6  volumes,  3,230 
pages,  cloth,  $3.50  a  volume,  set  $20;  set  in 
sheep,  $30. 

Seed  Thoughts  for  Public  SpeaJcers  (Arthur 
T.  Pierson,  D.D.) — Over  500  suggestive  and 
illustrative  paragraphs  for  the  use  of  preachers 
and  other  public  speakers.  Strong  cloth, 
$1.50. 

Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes  (J.  F.  B. 
Tinling,  B.A. ) — A  valuable  collection  of 
incidents,  quotations  and  stories  for  illustrating 
sermons  and  addresses.     477  pages,  cloth,  $2. 


Grenville   Kleiser's    Popular  Books   on 

Public  Speaking 
How  to  Speak  in  Public — Practical  guide  to 
elocution  and  public  speaking.  Can  be  studied 
alone  or  with  a  teacher.  Strong  cloth,  $1.25; 
postpaid  $1.40.  (Course  of  Study  booklet 
free  with  each  book. ) 

How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality 
in  Speaking  —  Exercises  for  building  up  the 
body,  the  voice  and  the  vocabulary — for  train- 
ing the  memory,  the  imagination,  etc.  Strong 
cloth,  $1.25;  postpaid  $1.40. 

How  to  Develop  Self-Confidence  in  Speech 
and  Manner — A  series  of  suggestions  to  be 
followed  for  thirty-one  days,  for  the  cultivation 
of  power  and  manly  self-confidence.  Strong 
cloth,  $1.25;  postpaid  $1.35. 

(Published  Autumn.  1910) 

How  to  Argue  and  WIN  —  For   training  a 
speaker  to  reason  accurately  and  to  set  forth 
his  thoughts  in  clear  and  effective  statements. 
Strong  cloth,  $1.25;  postpaid  $1.35. 
(Published  Autumn.  1910) 

Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  Hold  an  Audi- 
ence—Successful selections,  stories  and 
sketches  of  present-day  authors,  entertainers 
and  humorists,  with  hints  on  their  proper 
delivery.     Strong  cloth,  $1;    postpaid  $1.11. 

The  Essentials  of  Elocution  (Alfred  Ayres) 
— How  to  appreciate,  interpret  and  convinc- 
ingly render  prose,  poetry  and  orations  of  the 
world's  greatest  writers.  174  pages,  cloth, 
deckle  edges,  frontispiece,  75c. 

Drill  Book  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Gesture 

(Edward  P.  Thwing,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.) 
— A  comprehensive  study  of  the  fundamental 
constituents  of  effective,  graceful  speaking. 
166  pages,  paper  cover,  25c. 

Prof.  Bell's  Books 

Bell's  Standard  Elocutionist — Principles  and 
exercises,  followed  by  copious  selections  in 
prose  and  poetry,  classified  and  adapted  for 
readings  and  recitations  from  ancient  and 
modem  eloquence.  210th  thousand.  563 
pages,  cloth,  red  roan  back,  $1.50. 

Bell's  Reader's  ShzJtespeare — Elocutionary 

qualities  of  Shakespeare's  plays  emphasized 
so  that  their  meanings  may  be  most  clearly 
interpreted.  Brief  introductions  explain  the 
important  historical  and  literary  features  of 
each  play.  In  3  volumes,  buckram,  $1.50 
each  volume. 


Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan's  Speeches — 

The  silver-tongued  orator's  best  political  and 
other  speeches.  2  volumes,  cloth,  each  $1; 
postpaid  $1.10.  Half-leather,  each  $1.40; 
postpaid  $1.50. 

Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations  for  Public 
Speakers  (by  the  Authors  of  the  Homiletic 
Revieyv) — New,  fresh  illustrations  drawn  from 
original  sources  —  from  nature,  common  life, 
recent  events,  science,  biography,  etc.,  etc. 
800  large  pages,  cloth,  $5;  carriage  extra. 
(Published  Autumn.  1910) 


For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores,  or 

Funk  &   Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,   44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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THERE  never  was  a  greater  hit 
in   men's    wearing  apparel 

tiian  .^^        Improved    ^   ^^ 

Daofola 

HeaJtK  Uixderweajf 

Among  the  most  particular  dressers  every- 
where Duofold  is  accepted  as  the  cor- 
rect and  very  latest  thing.     But  it  is 
more  than  a  mere  fad.     It  combines 
style  with  comfort  and   protection  as 
they  never  were  combined  before. 
A  smooth,  finely-finished  cotton, 
linen  or  silk  fabric  against  you; 
an  outer  fabric  of  wool,  pure  silk 
or  silkoline —  Two  light-weight  fab- 
rics in  one ;  and  between  them  a  layer 
of  air.       Could   anything    be   more 
scientific  and  sensible? 

No  irritation.  No  overheating.    No 
unnatural  perspiring.     But  a  dry  even 
comfortable   temperature  all  the 
time. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you.     Single 
garments  and  union  suits.     Thoroughly 
shrunken,  and  guaranteed  satisfactory 
in  every  way;    or  your   money  re- 
funded.    Write  us  if  you  can't  get 
what  you  want.  We'll  see  that  you  do. 
And  ask  for  the  Duofold  style  booklet 
which  tells  the  whole  story. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 
Mohawk,  N.Y. 

Robischon  &  Peckham  Co.,  Selling  Agents 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


5;;an';'""i';;?:;'i-;;-;*:-:!fi!;i5it;j 


•'t 


i: 


»-M 


Worn  and  recommended  by  men  of  di<cr!m!nating  taste 
"The  Hosiery  of  a 
Gentleman  " 


.  A  light,  dressy,  brilliant  lisle  with  silky  finish 
plus  unusual  wearing  quality.  Price  35  cents  per 
pair,  3  pairs  for  $i.oo,  in  attractive  boxes. 

Sold  by  best  dealers.  If  not,  we  will  prepay 
transportation  charges  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Made  in  sizes 
from^-iij^  inclusive.    Colors  as  follows: 


Socks  De  Luxe 


Made  to  compete  in  quality,  not  in  price — the 
greatest  value  in  men's  fine  hosiery  ever  offered. 

SHAW  STOCKING  COMPANY, 


Style  TlO-Black 
'\    T20- Cardinal 
T21 — Burgundy 
"   T30-Tan 

T40 — Tuscan  Gold 
T50 — Hunter  Green 


Style  T60— Navy  Blue 
"    T61— Marine  Blue 
"    T62— Cadet  Blue 
"    T70— Royal  Purple 

T71— Heliotrope 
"    T72— Gun  Metal  Gray 


Send  To-day  for  FREE  Ulustrated  Catalog. 

SMITH  STREET,      LOWELL,  MASS. 


{Continued  from  page  892.) 

midnight  and  three  hoiirs  later  was  stopt  at  a 
small  station  by  the  soldiers  who  were  guard- 
ing the  road  against  the  strikers. 

Mme.  Sembrich  was  awakened  by  the 
knocking  on  the  door  of  her  compartment 
and  the  Russian  officer  stared  through  the 
opening  of  the  door  into  the  very  observant 
eyes  of  Fraulein  Frieda.  This  was  an  in- 
stance, however,  in  which  she  had  to  sur- 
render to  her  mistress,  as  Russian  is  a  lan- 
guage not  included  among  her  accomplish- 
ments. The  officer  told  the  two  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  ahght  as  soon  aa 
possible,  as  orders  had  been  received  from  the 
Government  that  Mme.  Sembrich  was  to 
return  immediately  outside  of  the  frontier. 
They  got  into  their  clothes  and  were  left 
sitting  on  the  platform  of  the  small  station 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  All  that 
time  Fraulein  Frieda  sat  on  the  famous 
jewel  case  which  got  her  into  trouble  the 
other  day  with  the  robbers  at  Lausanne. 

The  railroad  traffic  was  so  interrupted  by 
the  strikers  that  no  train  reached  the  rail- 
road station  that  day.  Until  seven  o'clock 
the  two  women  were  still  perching  on  their 
luggage  in  the  railroad  station.  It  was 
then  that  the  authorities,  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  their  guests  and  the  injustice  of 
not  allowing  them  to  proceed  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other,  sent  to  this  httle  station  a 
train  consisting  of  one  car  and  an  engine, 
and  Fraulein  Frieda,  guarding  her  mistress's 
jewel-case,  and  Mme.  Sembrich  herself  were 
the  only  passengers. 

On  her  travels  Mme.  Sembrich  leaves  in 
Fraulein  Frieda's  hands  aU  her  business 
affairs.  She  pays  all  hotel  bills,  knows  just 
which  the  best  trains  are,  can  tell  whether 
the  dinner  on  the  dining  car  is  better  than 
that  to  be  had  at  the  railroad  restaurant, 
and  which^hotels  are  so  noisy  that  one  must 
order  rooms  in  the  back  of  them.  Then  she 
knows  just  how  the  Paris  hair-dressers  are 
fixing  the  locks  of  their  smartest  customers, 
how  the  couturieres  are  cutting  skirts,  and 
what  shade  of  rouge  looks  most  natural 
behind  the  footlights.  Her  management  of 
Mme.  Sembrich's  stage  wardrobes  during  her 
career  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  control 
thirty  or  forty  trunks,  but  she  never  seemed 
to  have  the  least  difficulty  in  locating  any 
object  they  contained.  Mme.  Sembrich 
tells  of  a  telegram  she  once  sent  Fraulein 
Frieda,  who  was  taking  her  annual  cure  at 
Ivissengen,  The  answer  came  to  a  request 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  a  wig  that  the 
prima  donna  wore  in  "Fatist." 

"Wig  in  trunk  26  second  tray  box,  in 
right-hand  corner." 

And  it  proved  to  be  there  when  the  trunk 
was  opened. 

Several  times  JVIme.  Sembrich  has  lost 
stones  from  their  settings,  but  there  never 
was  a  time  that  Fraulein  Frieda  failed  to 
recover  them.  One  of  the  stage  managers  at 
the  opera  house  the  other  day  was  teUing 
of  an  incident  that  occm-red  there  four  years 
ago.  One  night  after  the  second  act  of  "  Les 
Huguenots"  Mme.  Sembrich  discovered  that 
a  diamond  had  fallen  out  of  the  tiara  she  was 
wearing  as  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 

"Wliile  this  scene  was  changed  for  the 
second  act  Fraulein  Frieda  was  seen  walk- 
ing backward  and  forward  across  the  stage. 
AMien  the  cm-tain  rose  on  the  third  act  she 
took  her  accustomed  place  at  the  corner  of 
the  stage  with  the  wrap  to  be  put  over  the 
shoulders  of  her  mistress  when  she  left  the 
stage.  During  the  intermission  she  again 
began  to  work,  dodginqj  between  the  scene 
shifters  and  the  chorus  people  on  the  stage. 
Her  eyes  were  intently'  fixt  on  the  boards  and 
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in  the  crevices  in  the  trapdoors.  During  the 
intermissions  following  the  second  tvi^o  acts 
she  kept  up  the  hunt  for  the  diamond,  but 
without  result.  After  the  opera  she  returned 
home,  but  slipt  out  of  the  hotel  early  in  the 
morning. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  few  people  in 
the  opera  house  at  that  time  she  was  seen 
walking  slowly  backward  and  forward  across 
the  stage,  leaving  not  a  foot  of  it  unobserved, 
and  carefully  pacing  to  and  for.  After  an 
hour's  patroling  of  the  empty  stage  she 
Btooped  down  and  triumphantly  picked 
up  a  small  object  that  lay  between  the 
cracks  of  the  boards.  It  was  the  missing 
diamond. 

Another  characteristic  episode  in  her 
devotion  to  Mme.  Sembrich  in  whose  family, 
she  had  Uved  so  long,  was  shown  when  the 
party  departed  from  this  city  a  year  ago. 
Two  motors  were  carrying  them  to  the 
steamer.  In  one  sat  Frieda  and  Mme.  Sem- 
brich, while  her  husband  followed  in  another. 
They  were  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate  down 
Fifth  Avenue,  when  in  front  of  the  Cathedral 
the  first  motor  was  seen  to  halt  and  Fraulein 
Frieda  suddenly  alighted.  Before  the  second 
car  had  an  opportunity  to  reach  her  she  had 
run  up  to  it,  opened  the  door,  glanced  at 
Professor  Stengel,  and  exclaimed: 

"I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  the  professor 
had  on  his  goloshes  before  we  got  down  to  the 
cold  pier." 

Fraulein  Frieda  was  beloved  of  all  the 
singers  whom  she  has  met  during  her 
mistress's  long  career.  She  has  signed 
photographs  from  all  of  them  and  the 
autograph  album  contains  a  priceless  col- 
lection of  signatures  from  all  the  great 
singers. 


STOPPED   SHORT 

Taking^  Tonics,  and  Bailt  Tip  on 
Kight  Food. 


The  mistake  is  frequently  made  of  trying 
to  build  up  a  worn-out  nervous  system  on 
BO-called  tonics — drugs. 

New  material  from  which  to  rebuild 
wasted  nerve  cells  is  what  should  be  sup- 
plied, and  this  can  be  obtained  only  from 
proper  food. 

"Two  years  ago  I  found  myself  on  the 
verge  of  a  complete  nervous  collapse,  due  to 
overwork  and  study,  and  to  illness  in  the 
family,"  writes  a  Wisconsin  young  mother. 

"  My  friends  became  alarmed  because  I 
grew  pale  and  thin  and  could  not  sleep 
nights.  I  took  vai  ious  tonics  prescribed  by 
physicians,  but  tlipir  effects  wore  off  shortly 
after  1  stopped  taking  them.  My  food  did 
not  seem  to  nourish  me  and  I  gained  no 
flesh  nor  blood. 

"  Eeading  of  Grape-Nuts,  I  determined  to 
stop  the  tonics  and  see  what  a  change  of  diet 
would  do.  I  ate  Grape-Nuts  four  times  a 
day  with  cream,  and  drank  milk  also,  went 
to  bedearlv  after  eating  a  dish  of  Grape- 
Nuts. 

"In  about;  two  weeks  I  was  sleeping 
soundly.  In  a  sliort  time  gained  20  pounds 
in  weight  and  felo  like  a  different  woman. 
My  little  daughter  whom  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  out  of  school  last  sprirg  on  account  of 
chronic  catarrh  has  changed  from  a  thin, 
pale,  nervous  child  to  a  rosy,  healthy  girl 
and  has  f^re  back  to  school  this  fall. 

"Grape-Nuts  and  fresh  air  Avere  the 
only  agents  u  itd  to  accomplish  the  happy 
results." 

Reiid  "  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason," 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  tim<*  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true,  £ui<l  ft.      -jf  human  interest. 


You  cannot  realize  the  beauty  and  quality 
of  Shackamaxon  fabrics  until  you  see  and 
feel  them. 

Fine  silky  worsteds,  smooth-finished  and  un- 
dressed; soft  handsome  cheviots,  and  winter- 
weight  serges;— all  in  the  latest  colorings  and 
most  distinctive  patterns.  Vou  caanoi  afford 
to  overlook  them  when  orderuigyour  next  suit. 


"That  *  Shackamaxon '  trade-mark 
on  the  selvage  of  the  fabric  means 
that  your  suit  will  give  you  lasting 
satisfaction." 

Any  tailor  who  handles  Shackamaxon  fabrics  will 
tell  you  this. 

Style,  fit,  workmanship,  color,  wearing-quality — the 
tailor  guarantees  everything  in  any  suit  he  makes  from 
these  beautiful  fabrics.  And  we  back  up  his  guarantee 
with  ours. 

If  any  suit  of  Shackamaxon  fabric  shrinks  or  fades  or  if  any 
other  fault  develops  in  the  fabric  at  any  time,  write  to  us  and  we 
will  make  it  good. 

We  make  these  fabrics  in  our  own  mills;  and  for  merchant  tailors 
only.     You  cannot  obtain  them  elsewhere. 

They  are  all  made  of  the  highest-grade  live-fleece  wool. — Pure  Australian 
wool  for  the  softer  finishes;  and  combined  with  domestic  wool  where 
hard  wear  is  the  chief  consideration. 

They  drape  naturally  on  your  figure  in  the  making;  so  that  the  tailor 
can  assure  you  of  a  smooth  and  permanent  fit.  You  cannot  be  sure  of  this 
except  with  high-grade  fabrics  and  custom-tailored  clothes. 

These  fabrics  are  so  serviceable  that  it  is  real  economy  to  wear  them. 
And  we  sell  them  direct  from  the  mills  to  the  tailor;  so  that  he  can  give 
you  an  exceptionally  moderate  price. 

Write  us  for  the  book  of  Shackamaxon  Fall  and  Winter  styles,  and  the 
name  of  a  dealer  near  you  who  handles  them. 

Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  and  your  tailor's  address,  for  our  beautiful  college 
poster  "The  Bathing  Girl."     By  C.  Coles  Phillips.     In  six  colors. 


J  R  KEIM  &  CO.,    Shackamaxon  Mills, 
Philadelphia 


Look  for  this  "  Shackamaxon  "  trade-mark  stamped  on  every  yard  of  the  fabric. 
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F'elvetrib  fits  like  your  own  skin.  It  is  elastic  both  ways. 
It  is  great  underwear  to  live  in.  Study  the  illustration 
of  Vehetrib  fabric  below.  It  is  knit  of  two  closely  inter- 
woven layers.  Thus  without  coarseness  of  yarn  or  bulkiness 
of  fabric,  strength,  warmth  and  velvety  softness  are  obtained. 


By  actual  test  Velvetrib  shows 
80  to  100%  more  tensile  strength 
than  any  other  underwear  of 
equal  weig^ht.  That  practically 
means  double  wear. 

The  making-  is  just  as  strong- 
as  the  fabric.  Every  part  where 
strain  or  wear  comes  is  reinforced. 

Velvetrib  is  made  of  especially 
prepared  Egyptian  yarn  in  medi- 
um and  heavy  weights.  It  has  the 
softness  of  fleece-lined  underwear 
without  its  fuzziness  or  rigidity. 


Ydv^trih  IS  GUARANTEED 

against    irritation    of    the     skin,     shrinking, 
ripping,    tearing,    bagging— or   money    back. 

MUM'C  Separate  Garments  $1 
iTltll  J  Union  Suits  $2 


BOYS 


>  Separate  Garments  50c 
Union  Suits  $1 


VelveMb  Union  Sta'ts  Are  Perfection 
in  Fit  and  Coinfort 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Velvetrib,  send 
lis  his  name.  W  e'll  mail  you  booklet  and  sam- 
ple of  fabric  and  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS 

Mill  7  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  famous  Oneita  Union  Suits  and 
other  Oiieita-Knit  Under'wear 


Velvetrib  FABRIC  (Below) 


tv^^iBt>&Ci3QPl 


Moisture  will  immedi- 
atelywilt  the  best  nf  or- 
dinary liitf^n  collars 
and  cuffs— the  button  - 
holes  break  and  they 
crack  and  fray- 

UTHOUN  Water-proofed  Linen  Collars 
and  Cuffs  have  that  dull  linen  finish,  save 
time,  worry,  expense  and  increase  comfort. 
Wijiedwith  damp  cloth  they  are  as  clean  and 
white  as  when  new. 


Collars  25c. 


Cuffs  50c. 


Avoid  SubHtUutrri  and  Iraiulionn. 
//  your  dealer  has  not  them  in  stork,  send  ati/lr. 
size,  number  inanted,  vilh  remittance,  and  we  will 
mail  post  paid,  lllustratrd  cataliiune  of  all  the 
latest  fashionable  styles,  free  on  renuest. 

The    Fiberloid   Company 
7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


CONGRESS 


50tpcf  PacK. 


OFFICIAL^  RULES 
CARD°GAMES. 

HOYLE  UP  TO  DATE. 
Sent  for  15?  m  Stamps.oh 
3  Seals  from  Congress 
WRAPPEHS.OR  5  Flap  Ends  of 
BicvcLE  Cases  — 

THE  U  SPiAYiNG  Card  Co 

CINCINNATI.  USA 


;       LARGE 
).  INDEXES 

IVORY  OR  AlR-CUSHION  FINISH. 

The  Best  Known  and  Known  as  the  Best 
and  Most  Durable  25?  Card  Made 


ROOSEVELTIAN   HUMOR 

/^^OL.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  humorist. 
^-^  In  the  multitude  of  his  accomplish- 
ments this  human  trait  has  apparently  be- 
come overlooked  by  many,  for,  according 
to  Homer  Davenport  in  the  New  York  Press, 
"  there  is  a  similarity  between  his  humor  and 
Mark  Twain's."  He  has,  we  are  told,  two 
speaking  voices.  One  of  them  he  saves  for 
serious  matters  and  the  other  seems  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  a  transient  mood  which  he 
calls  humor.     Anyway: 

His  sense  of  fun  is  intensely  keen.  He 
can  tell  jokes  of  a  certain  type  most  cleverly; 
but,  better  yet,  he  always  knows  when  other 
men  are  telling  things  which  really  are  fimny. 
There  have  been  public  men  who  did  not 
have  this  quality. 

During  my  work  as  a  cartoonist  I  have 
been  obliged  to  spend  much  time  in  Wash- 
ington, and  thus  I  have  come  in  contact 
with  many  men  who  had  a  notion  they 
were  funny,   but  few  of  them  panned  out. 

We  have  had  important  men  who  could 
neither  see  nor  tell  a  joke  of  any  sort;  we 
have  had  others  who  could  neither  see  nor 
tell  one  on  themselves.  Roosevelt  sees  a 
joke  upon  himself  as  quickly  as,  for  instance, 
he  would  see  one  on  his  friend,  Mr.  Barnes 
of  Albany,  and  he  would  tell  the  joke  on  him- 
self much  quicker  than  he  would  the  one  on 
Barnes. 

When  confronted  by  the  stock-growers 
at  Denver  he  told  some  stories  of  his  life 
upon  the  plains  which  were  from  the  top 
shelf.  He  said  it  struck  him  as  a  little 
strange  one  day  to  be  on  a  cow  ranch  in 
the  center  of  10,000  cows  and  still  be  using 
condensed  milk  to  mitigate  his  coffee.  He 
talked  this  matter  over  with  his  foreman, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  thought,  the  fore- 
man spoke  about  a  blue-roan  cow  which 
he  opined  would  surely  be  a  good  milk 
animal  under  right  conditions.  That's  not 
what  cows  are  for,  out  on  the  range,  but  this 
blue-roan,  he  thought,  did  actually  secrete 
real  milk. 

"So  we  de-ci-ded,"  said  the  Colonel  with 
his  sharp,  incisive  utterance,  "  to  go  and  get 
that  blue-roan  cow.  We  took  along  three 
of  our  best  men  with  tiie  lariat.  After  a 
most  strenuous  day  we  located  that  blue- 
roan  cow  and  held  her  in  location  with  four 
ropes.     This  was  at  sunup. 

"Shortly  afterward  she  was  on  her  back 
in  a  large  swamp,  and  we  began  to  milk. 
At  sundown  we  were  still  milking.  We 
found  it  difficult  to  save  quite  all  the  milk. 
Milk  sent  straight  up,  in  streams  quite 
vertical,  is  hard  to  get  into  a  pail.  I  did 
not  vouch  for  such  a  process  as  a  safe  and 
sane  method  to  get  milk,  but  I  cheerfully 
vouch  for  it  as  a  form  of  exercise  which 
rivals  hunting  big  game  in  Africa.  And 
with  us  it  was  one  permanent  result.  It 
lent  to  condensed  milk  a  sweeter  and  more 
wholesome  flavor  than  ever  condensed  milk 
had  had  before.  It  did  not,  after  that 
experience  with  the  blue-roan,  seem  in  the 
least  absurd  to  live  upon  a  cattle  ranch  and 
still  go  quite  without  fresh  milk." 

His  foreman,  he  explained  was  quite 
a  character.  His  name  was  Brown,  "Hell 
Roaring"  Brown,  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  rest  of  the  distinguished  Browns  in  that 
vicinity.  Upon  election  day,  one  year,  he 
struck  a  man  and  Roosevelt  heard  of  it  and 
asked  him  if  he  really  had  knocked  him  down. 
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When  an  examination  was  made  of  the 
elephant's  jaw  a  great  hole  was  found  under 
one  of  his  teeth,  and  the  gum  around  it  was 
inflamed  and  swollen  to  a  degree  that  must 
have  been  very  painful.  Dr.  Blair  at  fint 
thought  the  tooth  would  have  to  be  drawn, 
but  elephants  haven't  a  great  nvnnber  of 
teeth,  and  eaeh  tooth  is  the  size  of  a  man's 
hst.  Besides  it  is  a  matter  of  great  dilliculty 
to  get  a  tootli  out,  always  remembering  that 
the  elephant  may  be  inchned  to  resent  the 
treatment,  and,  becoming  infui'iated  with 
pain,  go  on  a  rampage  at  any  moment. 
Therefore  in  the  case  of  Gunda  it  was  thought 
best  to  fill  the  tooth.  Dental  instrimients 
such  as  are  used  for  pulling  elephants'  teeth 
are  huge  affairs,  and  it  requires  both  hands 
to  handle  them 

Gunda  was  taken  out  of  the  elephant  house 
in  order  that  his  uneasiness,  which  was 
already  manifest,  might  not  become  alarm- 
ing to  Ahce,  the  other  elephant.  Gunda 
seemed  to  know  that  something  was  to  be 
done,  and  after  a  few  kind  words  from  the 
keeper  really  appeared  to  understand  that 
an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  relieve  his  pain 
and  cure  his  aching  tooth.  He  was  told  to 
sit  upon  the  ground.  Slowly  the  great 
animal  obeyed,  until  he  was  almost  in  a  re- 
cumbent position.  At  his  keeper's  command 
his  great  head  was  hfted  and  ^he  trunk 
slowly  and  cautiously  raised,  but  dropt  again 
when  a  motion  was  made  to  him  to  open  his 
mouth.  A  painful  little  trumpeting  told  al- 
most as  plainly  as  words  how  he  was  suf- 
fering, and  he  seemed  to  appeal  to  his  hviman 
friends  not  to  add  to  his  pain.  Instinct  told 
him  that  he  had  to  suffer  pain,  yet  he  evi- 
dently understood  that  it  was  for  his  ulti- 
mate good. 

After  coaxing  and  patting  he  opened  his 
mouth  and  the  angry-looking  tooth  was  dis- 
closed to  view.  It  was  a  sore  one,  and  no 
mistake.  As  carefully  as  he  could  with  his 
ciunbersome  instruments,  which  by  the  way, 
are  none  too  large  for  their  work,  the  cavity 
was  cleaned.  When  it  was  ready  for  filling 
the  hollow  tooth  could  easily  have  contained 
a  good-sized  lemon.  The  nerve  was  almost 
exposed  and  the  pain  must  have  been  mad- 
dening for  the  big  elephant,  but  altho  he 
trumpeted  shrilly  at  times  and  whined 
almost  incessantly,  he  never  offered  to  strike 
his  dentists  with  his  trunk.  The  amalgam 
as  rapidly  as  possible  was  put  into  the  tooth 
until  it  was  filled — the  inflamed  gum  was 
washed  with  soothing  carbolic  lotion  and  the 
job  was  done.  The  big  beast  seemed  to 
realize  that  his  troubles  were  over,  for  he 
trumpeted  with  joy  in  a  verj'  different  note 
from  that  sounded  during  the  operation,  and 
he  trotted  back  to  his  stall  as  joyful  as  a 
kitten. 

Perhaps  the  most  visits  to  the  dentist's 
chair  in  the  Zoo  are  made  by  the  big  snakes. 
While  the  snakes  are  not  very  heavy  eaters, 
from  one  cause  or  another  ulcerations  form 
about  their  teeth.  These,  if  not  cauterized 
and  cured,  will  eventually  cause  the  death  of 
the  snake.  It  is,  indeed,  not  a  very  pleasant 
sensation  to  sit  and  hold  the  snake's  head. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  hold  the  head  of  a  twenty- 
foot  python  while  the  dentist,  after  propping 
the  reptile's  mouth  open  about  a  foot  or  so 
with  a  stick,  rapidly  picks  out  the  diseased 
teeth  with  a  pair  of  short,  strong-bladed 
tweezers. 

Recently  the  prize  South  American  boa 
became  peevish.  When  the  head  keeper  of 
the  snake  house  went  into  the  cage,  the  big 
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The  Man  that  is 
''Always  Tired-Out" 
will  soon  be  worn-out. 

If  the  day's  work  fags  you, — 
If  an    ill-chosen     meal     upsets 

digestion, — 

If  a    sleepless   night  spoils    the    next 

day — then  you  are   yiot   normal,    but   are 

below    par,     unnecessarily,     yes,     and 

shamefully. 


your 


You  were  given  a  body  that  had  an 
abundant  reserve  fund  of  energy  to  draw 
upon  in  just  such  hours  of  need. 

The  Thompson  Course  of  Exercise  is  a 
rational,  pleasant  and  easy  means  of  securing 
and  maintaining  that  reserve  power  which  your 
body  originally  had  and  which  you  have  dissi- 
pated by  unthinking  neglect. 

My  course  is  different  from  any  other  in  that 
it  regenerates  (by  natural  movements  scientific- 
ally applied)  \\\Q  go'venors  of  the  bodily  machine, 
i.e.,  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  intestines,  etc. 
All  these  are  muscles  and  can  be  strengthened  by 
proper  exercise.  Yet  it  is  an  amazing  fact  that 
until  my  Course  was  evolved,  no  systematic 
treatment  existed  that  was  based  on  this  axio- 
matically  natural  method. 

The  clearness  of  your  mind,  the  strength  of 
your  nerves,  your  hopefulness  and  joy  in  living, 
all  depend  on  the  tone  and  vigor  of  your  vital 
organs. 

I  offer  you  something  that  will  benefit  every 
inch  of  your  body  and  mind  through  every 
minute  of  your  life,  and  I  offer  it  on  free-trial- 
terms  that  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  lose  a 
penny. 

Are  you  interested  enough  in  making  yourself  a 
normal  human  being  to  send  for  and  read  my 
book^'^  Human  Energy"  (sent  free  and  postpaid)? 
You  -will find  it  very  startling  yet  obviously  true. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite?,  311  Main  Street      Worcester,  Mass. 


'  The  Standard  for  27  Tears 


There  is  111  nr<d  <it  llavinj  truiiMi'  ntniiy  liuio  in        /^^ 
the  hcatiugof  yuurhome  if  you  will  install  a  r.C^>' 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator 

WITH  TIMR  ATTACHMKNT. 
Ucanurcs  tho  Irinpi-Taturc  dt.wn  to  a  di-croe  and 
kocpE)  it  th<-ro  l)y  autoiiiatirally  rctrulatinj?  the 
dampers.  Avoids  all  extremes  of  temperature. 
Insures  comfort  and  saves  fuel.  Tlie  1911  Model 
haslwo helpful  improvements  in  the  time  attach- 
ment, consisting.'  of  a  Detachable  Clock  and 
Eight-Day  Alarm  Set.  MaKes  the  w-indin?  as 
rasy  aswindins:  avvateh.  Alarm  refiuires  windin? 
hut  oneo  in  cicht  days.  Sold  by  the  wholesale 
and  retail  licatinKtrado  ev.rywhere  under  a  pos- 
itive fuarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Send  for  Ilmiklft. 

WM.     R.    SWEATT,    Sec'y 

Qeneral  Offices 
703  Palace  Bids.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


boa  showed  how  cross  he  felt  by  trying  to 
hug  him. 

The  snake  endeavored  to  see  if  doing  the 
constricting  act  around  his  leg  would  hurt 
the  keeper,  but  when  he  found  it  was  treated 
as  a  joke  the  ophidian  just  sulked. 

Knowing  the  big  snake  so  long,  Snyder 
realized  that  there  was  something  'WTong. 
He  told  Cvirator  Ditmars  about  the  snake's 
strange  actions.  In  turn  Dr.  Blair  was  told 
and  he  decided  to  have  the  snake  taken  out 
of  the  cage  and  examined.  He  found  a  slight 
swelling  imder  the  snake's  eyes.  By  prj^ing 
his  mouth  open  he  found  the  snake  was  suf- 
fering from  as  fine  a  case  of  ulcerated  tooth 
as  ever  caused  a  human  being  to  make  a 
hurry-up  trip  to  the  dentist. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  he  decided, 
and  that  was  to  take  the  offending  tooth 
out.  Calling  Snyder,  he  got  him  to  hold  the 
big  snake  whil'^  he  secured  a  pair  of  tweezers 
and  prepared  or  the  dental  operation.  The 
snake  seemed  to  know  what  was  going  on,  and 
coiled  his  twelve  feet  of  length  around  the 
keeper's  arm  and  put  his  head  up  so  that  Dr. 
Blair  could  take  out  the  tooth. 

There  was  one  good  yank  and  it  was  all 
over.  The  snake  seemed  to  realize  this,  for 
he  seemed  very  agreeable.  After  an  examina- 
tion it  was  found  by  the  use  of  a  microscope 
that  the  tooth  had  been  injured  by  a  slight 
nick  at  the  base,  which  had  probably  been 
caused  by  a  toughness  in  the  last  rodent 
which  the  snake  dined  on.  There  was  no 
use  for  a  false  tooth,  for  the  boa  grew  a  new 
one. 

The  teeth  of  a  snake  are  about  the  size  of  a 
darning  needle,  except  that  they  are  by  no 
means  as  long.  They  all  point  toward  the 
throat,  and  any  living  creature  once  fast 
in  that  myriad  of  needle-like  teeth  can  not 
by  effort  of  the  snake  be  disgorged,  but  must 
be  swallowed  whole. 

The  lion  and  the  bear  cubs  are  also  very 
troublesome  to  the  dentist.  Teething  plays 
sad  havoc  with  them. 


HOW    RANNEY    "CAME    BACK" 

"P  VERY  visitor  to  a  Bowery  Mission, 
-*— '  no  matter  what  his  religious  belief  or 
disbelief,  is  fascinated  by  the  stories  of  the 
men  who  have  been  rescued  from  the  saloon, 
the  jail,  the  gutter,  and  restored  to  cleanli- 
ness, self-respect,  and  often  prosperity. 
No  miracle  of  the  scientist  can  equal  this 
transformation  of  the  soul  of  man.  We 
find  an  unusual  "human  document"  of 
this  sort  in  a  recent  publication  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  where  Dave  Ranney 
relates  his  story  just  as  he  has,  no  doubt 
told  it  in  the  same  words  to  audiences  of 
"bums"  in  the  Bowery  rescue  halls.  In 
1892,  he  says,  after  a  life  on  the  road  and 
in  prison,  he  found  himself  without  a  friend 
or  a  dollar.  Standing  on  the  Bowery  he 
sized  up  an  approaching  pedestrian  as  his 
victim  for  a  hold-up,  little  suspecting  the 
part  the  intended  victim  would  play  in  his 
life.  He  was  Alexander  Irvine,  a  lodging- 
house  missionary.  Ranney  felt  that  he  sim- 
ply must  have  a  drink,  but  how  was  he  to 
get  it?     He  says: 

.\niong  the  many  accomplishments  suited 


Solid  Gold 

Cuff  Links  cupDi^^onda  $3 

In  handsome  gift  case — It  woidd  be 
difficidt  to  duplicate  this  value  in 
any  jewelry  store  in  America — price 
them  and  see.  This  is  but  one  among 

2,000  Gift  Suggestions 
to  be  found  in  our  illustrated  catalogue. 
It  contains  nearly  everything:  you  could 
desire  in  Jewelry,  Watches,  Diamonds. 
Toilet  Silver,  Table  Silver,  etc. 

Why  waste  time  and  energy  shopping 
around  the  stores  when  you  can  buy 
easier,  quicker,  more  economically,  and 
with  a  wider  selection  by  looking  over 
our  catalogue  ? 

X^/rtte  today  for  our  Catalogue; 

sent  free  on  request. 

Mail  Order  Department 

TheTanke  Co. 

%i TABLI  3  H  e  D        ■  S   ) 6 

Gold  and  Silversmiths 
131  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

" Everi/thitig  sold  on  the  money-back  plan  " 


iV 


Send  for  a  Free 
Sample  Package 


n 


of  "T"  Pins 


The  perfect  pin  for  home 
and  office  use.  It  can  be 
inserted  without  hurting  the 
fingers,  and  withdrawn,  no 
matter  nowfiniily  imbedded, 
'without  breaking  the  finger 
nails.  Always  holds  securely 
— the  head  cannot  possibly 
pull  through.  Strong,  nee- 
dle pointed,  made  in  seven 
sizes.  Wnte  for  the  free 
sample  package  today. 

Cnihman  &  Denison  Wfg.  Co. 
238  W.  23rd  St.,  NEW  YORK, 


Let    the    Weather 
Your  Furnace. 


Regulate 

You  need  not  watch 
your  furnace  or  think 
about  the  drafts  if  you  have  a  Halsey  Heat 
Regulator  in  your  living  room.  You  simply 
set  the  Kegulator  at  the  temperature  you  wish 
to  maintain  in  the  house.  Just  as  !>oon  as 
the  weather  outside  begins  to  get  colder,  and 
juat  in  proportion  as  it  gets  colder,  the  draft 
begins  to  open  —  as  the  temperature  moder- 
ates, it  closes. 

The  action  is  absolutely  automatic.  A 
change  of  one  degree  lifts  the  chain  that 
operates  the  draft  one  inch. 

Saves  coal  and  repairs.    It  lessens  fire  risk. 
Makes  a  comfortable,  healthy  house. 

The  Halsey  Heat  Regulator 

Price  $16 

is  adaptable  to  steam 
boiler,  hot  air  or  hot 
water  furnace.  It  can 
be  installed  in  an  eve- 
ning by  any  one  who 
can  use  a  hammer  or 
screwdriver.  Kequires 
no  attention,  winding 
or  adjustment,  replen- 
ishment or  repairs.  Uo 
Hpriugs  or  batteries  to 
play  out;  cannot  get 
out  of  order. 

Guaranteed  for  Ten  Years.   Thirty 

days'  tree  trial  at  our  risk.  Money  promptly 
refunded  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satished. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will 
ship  complete,  express  prepaid,  in  United 
States  or  Oanada,  on  receipt  of  $16.00. 

R«f«r«no«,  M»nufMtin*r9'  N.lion.l  ilmnk,  Lynn. 
Writ,  for  further  ]>ftrtlcul.rB  and  tcBtimonlAll. 

Halsey  Mfg.  Co.  u    State  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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Stops  uneven 
heating 


When  the  thermometer  changes 
one  degree,  it  causes  the  IDEAL 
SYLPHON  REGITHERM  to 
automatically  act  on  the  fire  in 
your  heater.  The  temperature  of 
the  rooms  is  thus  kept  constantly 
balanced  at  the  degree  at  which 
you  set  the  hand  on  the  dial  face 
of  the  Regitherm. 

This  takes  the  constant  caretaking  off 
your  mind — prevents  underheating  and 
a  cold  house — avoids  overheating  and 
waste  of  fuel.  There  is  no  winding, 
clockwork  or  electricity  to  run  down 
or  give  out. 

SY??^N  Regitherm 

will  keep  the  house  at  any  temperature 
between  60  and  80  degrees,  day  or  night,  by 
turning  the  indicator  hand  to  the  exact  de- 
gree wanted.  Easily  attached  to  any  heat- 
ing outfit.    Will  last  as  long  as  the  house. 

The  cost 
of  a  Regi- 
therm is 
quickly 
repaid  in 
precise 
heating 
com  for  t, 
lessened 
caretaking, 
and  the  fuel 
economy  it 
effects. 

Ask  for  book,  "New  Aids  to  Ideal  Heating." 

j^lERIGANpADIATORfOMPANY 

Write  to  Dept.G.  Chicago 

Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 

^y9  flQ9  ^ffif  tISS  ^S8  fl^SI  i^Iw  ftffff  1^£B  pffit 


They  Die  Outdoors 


to  the  life  I  was  leading  was  that  of  a 
"strongarm  man,"  and  I  determined  to  put 
it  into  use  now,  for  I  was  desperate. 

The  rule  in  this  dastardly  work  is  always 
to  select  a  man  smaller  and  weaker  than 
oneself.  As  I  looked  about  I  saw  a  man 
coming  up  the  Bowery  who  seemed  to  an- 
swer to  the  reciuirements,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"  This  is  my  man ! "  I  walked  up  to  him  and 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  but  as  he 
straightened  up  I  saw  that  he  was  as  big  as 
myself,  and  I  hesitated.  I  would  have  taken 
my  chances  even  then,  but  he  started  back 
and  asked  what  I  wanted.  I  said  I  was 
hungry,  thinking  that  he  would  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  then,  having  only  one 
hand,  I  could  put  the  ".strangle  hold"  on 
him.  But  he  was  equal  to  the  situation.  He 
told  me  afterward  that  I  looked  dangerous. 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  ever  hungry.  He 
said,  "Many's  the  time."  I  told  him  I  was 
starving.  "Come  with  me,"  said  he,  and  we 
went  over  to  Chatham  Square,  to  a  place 
called  "Beefsteak  John's." 

We  went  in  and  sat  down,  and  he  said: 
"Now  order  what  you  want."  On  the  Bow- 
ery in  those  days  you  could  get  a  pretty 
good  meal  for  fifteen  cents— all  you  wanted 
to  eat.  The  waiter  was  there  to  take  my 
order.  I  knew  him  and  winked  to  him  to 
go  away,  and  he  went.  He  thought  I  was 
going  to  work  the  fellow  for  his  money. 

The  young  fellow  said:  "Why  don't  you 
call  for  something?  I  thought  you  were 
starving." 

Now  here  I  was  up  against  it.  I'd  panned 
this  man  for  something  to  eat,  and  he  was 
willing  to  pay  for  anything  I  wanted,  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  swallow  any 
food.  When  a  man  is  drinking  he  doesn't 
care  to  eat  at  a  table.  Give  him  a  square 
meal,  and  he  doesn't  enjoy  it.  I  know  men 
to-day  who  spend  every  dollar  they  earn  for 
drink,  and  eat  nothing  but  free  lunches, 
handed  out  with  their  drinks.  That  was 
what  was  the  matter  with  me.  All  I  wanted 
was  a  drink.  The  young  man  had  called  my 
))luff,  and  I  had  nothing  to  show  but  lies. 

We  got  to  talking,  and  he  asked  me  where 
I  was  living.  I  smiled  at  the  idea  of  my  liv- 
ing! I  wasn't  even  existing!  I  told  him  I 
lived  any  place  where  I  hung  up  my  hat: 
that  I  didn't  put  up  at  the  Astor  House 
very  often;  sometimes  at  the  Delevan,  or  the 
Windsor,  or  in  fact,  any  of  the  hotels  on  the 
Bowery  were  good  enough  for  me — that  is, 
if  I  had  the  price,  fifteen  cents. 

The  man  took  a  fifty-cent  piece  out  of  his 
pocket,  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  meet  him  at  the  Broome  Street  Tab- 
ernacle the  next  morning  at  ten-thirty.  Now 
I  wanted  that  half-dollar,  I  wanted  it  badly ! 
It  meant  ten  drinks  to  me  at  five  per.  I 
would  have  promised  to  meet  the  Devil  in 
hell  for  drink,  and  fearing  the  yoimg  man 
might  put  the  money  in  his  pocket  again,  I 
said  I'd  be  there  He  gave  me  the  half- 
dollar,  we  shook  hands,  and  I  never  expected 
to  see  that  man  again. 

I  drank  the  half-dollar  up  in  quick  time, 
for  with  the  Bowery  element  it's  divy  even 
with  drinks. 

Morning  came,  and  I  wondered  what  I 
should  do  for  the  day.  How  I  loved  to 
stand  and  smell  the  liquor,  even  when  not 
drinking!  But  now  I  hate  it!  Oh,  what  a 
change  when  Christ  comes  into  a  man's 
heart!  I  had  stood  there  all  night  in  that 
saloon  and  didn't  feel  a  bit  tired.  I  went 
out  to  "do"  some  one  else,  when  I  thought 
of  the  fellow  of  last  night.     I  thought  I  had 


X-mas 

Toy  Problem  Solved 

The  Ideal  Gift  for  Children! 

WONDERFUL 

DRo  RICHTER'S 
ANCHOR  BLOCKS 

Our  Free  Book  explains  why  this  is  the  best  gift 
Santa  Claus  can  bring  to  any  child  4  to  16  years. 
Made  of  colored  stone  -  eternal  stone  —  cannot 
break,  lasts  forever.  It  is  the  marvelous  Toy  that 
holds  interest  from  babyhood  to  old  age.  So\  i  es 
the  Christoaas  Gift  Hroblein.  The  very  thing 
for  Bachelor  Uncles,  Aunts  and  Grand- 
parents. Next  year  or  next  birthday  give  a  sup- 
plement box.  Anchor  Blocks  form  the  useful, 
dignified,  refined  gift  for  every  child.  Develops 
the  child  mind.  The  embodiment  of  the  principles 
of  the  great  Froebel. 

Remember,  Dr.  Richter's  Anchor  Blocks  last 
forever,  as  they  are  made  of  stone.  Made  in  Ru- 
dolstadt,  the  classical  Capital  of  German  Toyland. 

Toyland,  Fairyland 
Castles  in  Spain 

Towers,  domes,  turrets,  spires,  minarets, 
logias,  battlements,  bartizans,  moats  and  bridges; 
veritable  cities  arise  in  reality  at  the  child's  touch 
as  block  on  block  of  the  colored  stone  fashion  into 
fact  the  young  dreams  of  achievement  opening 
the  child  mindf  to  the  direction  of  thought  that 
lead  to  higher  ambitions.  Anchor  Blocks  make 
truly  Toyland  in  your  own  home. 

FREE  BOOK 


OF 


Beautiful 
Designs 


Inquire  of  your  dealer  for  Dr.  Richter's  Anchor 
Blocks.  If  he  does  not  keep  them,  send  the 
coupon  direct  to  us  and  receive  this  beautiful 
Toyland  Book  FREE.  This  is  a  beautiful  book  in 
colors— explains  the  psychology  of  the  child  mind 
and  tells  how  to  educate  the  child  while  it  plays. 

F.  AD.  RICHTER  &  CO.  (of  Rudolstadt,  Germany) 

American  Office,  21s  Pear!  St.,  Dept.  4038,  New  York 

Fill  out   the  coupon  and  send  it 
to  us  today.    It  will  bring  you  the 
beautiful  Toyland  book,  and  full 
particulars  about  the  Toy 


FREE 
COUPON 


the  child   likes  best.     In 
vestigate   this   marvel 
ous    toy   that 

^To?«^   ^"^Xr;'^5^  F.  AD.  RICHTER  &  CO. 
educates.  ^^T^GV^     (of  RudoUtadt,  Germany) 

American  Office,     215  Pearl  St. 
Dept.  4038  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:    Send  me  your  Toyland 
Book,  and  how  to  educate  the  child  while 
it  plays,  Free  and  postpaid. 


Name  . . 
Address  . 
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THERE 
IT  IS! 


LOOK  FOR  IT! 

Watch  the  cars  and  you'll  find  a  re- 
markably large  percentage  of  them 
equipped  with     ^^^ 

TRUFFAULT-  HARTFORD 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

No  car  owner 
who  once  uses 
the  Triif fault- 
Hartford  is 
content  to  ever 
motor  without  it, 
because  he  learns 
that  it 

"Makes  All   Roadi 
Smooth  Roads" 

and  that  means 
COMFORT  as  well 
as  ECONOMICAL 
MAINTENANCE. 

The  Truffault-Hartford  takes  up  all  the 
vibration,  all  the  jolts  and  jars.  Tlie 
rougher  the  road  the  greater  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  it  on  a  car. 

The  advantages  of  it  are  further  mani- 
fested in  a  decided  shrinking  of  repair 
bills  and  tire  bills. 

If  you  once  ride  on 
the  Truffault-Hart- 
ford, you  will  never 
want  to  ride  without  it. 
You  can  satisfy  your- 
self of  this  before  you 
become  the  permanent 
owner  of  a  set.  Ask  us 
how. 

Wt  can  fit  any  car  and  make 
anu  car  fit  for  any  road. 

HARTFORD  SUSPENSION  COMPANY 


THE 

TltUFKAUl.T- 
IIAUTKUKU 


TlIE         "▼        SION 
OF  THB  TBUFFAUI  r 
HABTFOBD     AOEN* Y 


137    Bay   Street,   Jci-st^y    City,    m.  J. 
EDW.  V.  HAKTrORD,  Pros. 

Branches :-New  York.  212-214  W.  88th  St.; 
Boston,  319  Columbus  Ave.;  Philadelphia,  250 
N.  Broad  St. ;  Chicago,  1458  Michigan  Ave. ; 
Newark,  N.  J..  289  Halsey  St. 


Insure  Your  Life 
for  30  Days  Free  by 
Using  a  Cozy  Cab 


Statistics  prove  that  more  injuries  and  deaths  re- 
sult every  year  f  roin  horse-drawn  vehicles  than  from 
automobile  and  railroad  accidents  combined.  Most 
occur  with  top  buggies. 

You  can  get  out  of  the  Coxy  Cab  quickly 
and  easily  —  no  diagor)al  bows  —  nothing  to  trip 
over.  If  the  buggy  overturns  the  padding  below 
the  side  windows  protects  you. 

Try  this  adjustable  Cosy  Cab  for  30  days 
without  paying  out  a  red  cent.  If  this  isn't  the 
safest,  roomiest  and  best  appearing  buggy 
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sized  him  up,  and  that  lie  was  easy,  so  I 
started  for  the  meeting-place,  the  Taber- 
nacle. I  went  there  to  see  if  I  could  work 
him  for  a  dollar,  or  perhaps  two.  The  yoimg 
fellow  himself  opened  the  door.  Out  went 
his  hand,  and  he  gave  me  such  a  shake 
that  one  would  have  thought  he  had  known 
me  all  my  life.  There's  a  lot  in  a  hand- 
shake !  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you ! "  he  said.  "  I 
knew  you  would  keep  your  promise.  I  knew 
you  would  come." 

I  went  into  the  young  man's  study  and 
sat  down.  I  did  not  know  what  was  com- 
ing next,  perhaps  money.  I  was  ready  for 
anything,  for  I  took  him  for  a  millionaire's 
son.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  said  nothing 
to  me  about  God.  Finally  he  opened  up  and 
asked  me  my  name.  I  told  him  Dave  Ran- 
ney.  but  I  had  a  few  others  to  use  in  a 
pinch.  And  I  told  him  the  truth;  kindness 
had  won. 

He  said:  " Dave,  why  are  you  leading  such 
a  life?  Don't  you  know  you  were  cut  out 
for  a  far  better  one?"  I  was  no  fool;  I 
knew  all  about  that.  I  had  learned  it  in 
Sunday-school,  and  how  often  mother  had 
told  me  the  same  thing. 

"  Whj',"  I  >  aid,  "  a  man  that  has  no  backmg 
has  no  show  in  'little  old  New  York.'  You 
even  have  to  have  a  pull  to  get  a  job  shov- 
eling snow,  and  then  you  have  to  buy  your 
own  shovel !  What  does  any  one  care?  The 
politicians  have  all  they  want  and  are  only 
looking  for  more  graft.  They  need  you  just 
twice  a  year  to  register  and  vote.  I  know 
I'm  crooked,  and  it's  my  own  fault,  I  admit, 
but  who's  going  to  give  me  a  chance?  Oh, 
for  a  chance!" 

The  young  fellow  listened,  then  said: 
"Dave,  there's  One  that  A\-ill  help." 

I  did  not  catch  on  to  his  meaning,  but  said 
I  was  glad  and  thanked  him  for  what  he 
had  done.  I  thought  he  meant  himself. 
"  Not  I, "  he  said ;  "  I  mean  God.  Why  don't 
you  give  him  a  chance?  Talk  about  men 
giving  you  a  chance — why,  God  is  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  help  you!" 

Just  then  my  old  friend  the  Devil  came 
in;  he  always  does  W'hen  he  thinks  he  is  go- 
ing to  lose  a  convert;  and  he  said  in  his  own 
fine  way:  "Oh,  what  rot!  Why  didn't  God 
help  you  before  this?  Don't  bother  about  it; 
you  have  a  nice  suit  the  man  has  given  you, 
get  out  of  this  place  and  sell  the  duds  and 
have  a  good  time.  I'll  help  you.  I'll  be  your 
friend."  He's  sly,  but  I  put  him  behind  me 
that  time. 

The  man  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
said:  "I  want  to  be  your  friend;  will  you 
let  me?"  I  said  I'd  be  proud  of  such  a 
friend.  "Now,  Dave,"  he  said,  "there's  One 
better  than  I  who  will  stick  to  you  closer 
than  a  brother;  will  you  let  him  be  your 
friend?"  I  said  I  would,  tho  I  doubted  if 
he  wanted  any  part  of  me,  but  I  was  going 
to  make  a  try;  and  the  yoimg  man  and  my- 
self knelt  down  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  I 
asked  God  to  have  mercy  on  me,  cut  the 
drink  out  of  my  life,  and  make  a  man  of 
me,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  done,  for  Christ's 
sake.  I  kept  praying  that  over  and  over 
again,  the  man  still  kneeling  with  me,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  voice  say:  "I  will, 
Dave;  only  trust  me  and  have  faith."  I 
heard  those  words  just  as  sure  as  I  am  living, 
and  writing  this  book.  I  rose  from  my  knees 
a  changed  man.  I  can't  explain  it,  l)ut  I  felt 
as  I  hadn't  felt  in  years — lighter,  happier, 
with  a  peace  that  was  great  in  my  heart. 

Mr.  Ranney  started  work  and  was  getting 
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on  well,  save  tliat  ho  felt  ho  was  not  gc'tting 
enough.  lie  tried  in  his  leisure  time  for 
another  job,  but  in  all  the  places  he  was 
asked  the  same  question:  "Where  did  you 
work  last?  "  Of  course  he  could  not  tell  them 
"in  prison  and  on  the  road,"  so  he  stuck  to 
tending  a  furnace.  Later,  he  took  charge  of 
the  Chinatown  Mission,  having  gradually 
collected  a  following  through  his  straight- 
forward talks  at  rescue  meetings.  But  to 
continue  his  autobiography: 

I  had  to  use  force  to  keep  order  but 
once  during  the  six  years  I  was  in  charge  of 
Chinatown  Mission.  I  had  been  in  charge 
two  months  or  so  when  I  got  notice  that  the 
leader  would  not  be  there  that  night,  so  it 
was  up  to  me  to  lead  the  meeting.  I'll 
never  forget  that  night.  There  are  some 
things  a  person  can't  forget,  and  that  was  one 
of  them. 

It  was  snowing  and  very  cold  outside  and 
the  Mission  was  packed  with  men  and  a  few 
women.  These  poor  creatures  had  no  place 
to  go,  no  home;  they  were  outcasts,  there 
tlu-ough  various  sins,  but  mostly  through 
love  for  rum.  I  hoped  some  visitor  would 
come  in  and  I  would  get  him  to  lead,  but 
no  one  came,  and  it  was  up  to  me  to  give 
the  boys  a  talk.  I  had  never  forgotten  my 
first  sermon  at  the  church,  so,  asking  God 
to  help  me,  I  went  on  the  platform.  I  read 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  That  was 
easy;  the  hard  part  was  to  come  later  on. 
I  asked  if  some  one  would  play  the  piano, 
and  a  young  fellow  came  up  that  looked 
as  tho  he  hadn't  had  a  meal  or  slept  in 
a  bed  in  a  month,  but  when  he  touched  the 
keys  I  knew  he  was  a  master.  I  found  out 
later  that  he  was  a  prodigal,  had  left  home, 
spent  all,  and  was  on  the  Bowery  living  on 
the  husks. 

We  began  by  singing  a  hymn,  after  which 
I  got  up  and  began  to  talk  to  the  men.  I 
gave  my  testimony,  how  God  had  saved  me 
from  a  life  of  crookedness  and  crime,  and 
that  I  was  no  better  than  the  worst  man  on 
the  Bowery,  except  by  the  grace  of  God. 
There  was  one  big  fellow  sitting  in  the  front 
row  who  was  trying  to  guy  me.  \\TiiIe  I  was 
talking  he  would  make  all  sorts  of  remarks, 
such  as:  "Oh,  what  do  you  know  about  it? 
Go  away  back  and  sit  down,"  etc.  I  asked 
him  to  keep  still  or  he  would  have  to  get 
out.  I  went  on  trying  to  talk  but  that  man 
would  always  answer  back  with  some  foolish 
remark.  He  was  trying  to  stop  the  meeting 
- — so  he  told  me  afterward. 

There  I  was.  I  could  not  go  on  if  he  did, 
and  I  told  him  that  when  I  got  through  I 
would  give  him  ^.chance  to  talk.  Now  there 
were  over  four  h&dred  men  looking  at  me, 
wondering  what  I  would  do.  Some  of  my  old 
pals  shouted:  "Put  him  out,  Danny!"  and 
the  meeting  was  in  an  uproar.  I  knew  if  I 
did  not  run  that  meeting,  or  if  I  showed  the 
"white  feather,"  I  was  done  as  a  leader  or 
anything  else  connected  with  that  place.  I 
said  to  him:  "My  friend,  if  you  don't  keep 
still  I'll  make  an  example  of  you."  I  could 
have  called  the  police  and  had  him  locked 
up,  but  I  didn't  want  any  one  to  go  behind 
bars  and  know  that  I  had  him  put  there.  I 
had  been  there  and  that  was  enough.  I've 
never  had  one  of  these  poor  men  arrested  in 
my  life.     I  used  kindness. 

I  began  to  talk  again,  and  he  started  in 
again,  but  before  he  got  many  words  out  of 
his  mouth  I  gave  him  a  swinging  upper  cut 
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which  landed  on  the  point  of  his  jaw,  lifting 
him  about  two  feet,  and  down  he  w-ent  on 
his  back.  My  old  pals  came  up  to  help,  but  I 
said:  "Sit  down,  men;  I  can  handle  two  like 
that  fellow."  I  called  out  a  hymn;  then  I 
told  him  to  get  up,  and  if  he  thought  he 
could  behave  himself  he  might  sit  down,  if 
not,  he  could  get  out.  Well,  he  sat  down 
and  was  as  good  as  could  be.  That  was 
the  making  of  me.  The  men  all  saw  it. 
They  knew  I  was  one  of  them,  they  saw 
I  could  handle  myself,  and  I  never  had  any 
trouble  after  that.  And  the  man  I  hit  is 
to-day  one  of  my  best  friends. 

One  night  just  as  the  doors  opened,  there 
came  into  the  Mission  a  woman  who  evidently 
had  seen  better  days.  She  was  one  of  the 
poor  unfortimates  of  Chinatown.  She  asked 
if  she  might  sit  down,  as  she  was  very  tired 
and  did  not  feel  well.  "  Go  in,  Anna,"  I  said, 
and  she  went  in  and  took  a  seat.  "When  I 
passed  her  way  she  said:  "Mr.  Raimey,  will 
you  please  give  me  a  drink  of  water?" 

Now  this  woman  had  caused  me  lots  of 
trouble.  She  would  get  dnmk  and  carry  on, 
but  when  sober  she  would  be  good  and  feel 
sorry.  I  gave  her  a  cup  of  water  and  she 
said:  "Thank  you,  Dan,  and  may  God  bless 
you!"  An  hour  after  that  I  gave  her  an- 
other cup,  and  she  thanked  me  again,  saying: 
"God  bless  you  for  your  patience!"  The 
next  time  I  looked  at  her  she  had  her  head  on 
the  seat  in  front  and  I  thought  she  was  sleep- 
ing. Now  I  never  wake  any  sleepers.  I  feel 
that  an  hour's  sleep  will  do  them  good,  for 
when  the  Mission  closes  and  they  go  out  they 
have  no  place  to  sleep.  They  have  to  find 
a  truck  or  a  hallway  or  walk  up  and  down  the 
Bowery  all  night.  I've  been  there,  and  it 
takes  one  who  has  been  through  the  mill  to 
sympathize  with  the  "down-and-outs."  So 
I  did  not  disturb  this  woman. 

The  meeting  was  over  and  the  people  were 
all  out,  when  I  noticed  Anna  still  in  the  same 
position.  I  went  over  and  called  her,  and 
receiving  no  answer  shook  her  a  little,  but 
she  never  moved.  I  bent  over  and  raised 
her  head;  a  pair  of  sightless  eyes  seemed  to 
look  at  me  and  I  knew  she  was  dead.  I 
never  had  such  a  start  in  my  life.  Two  hovu-s 
before  alive — now  dead !  I  learned  that  she 
was  from  a  town  in  Coimecticut,  of  good 
parents,  who  took  her  to  her  last  resting- 
place  in  the  family  plot — a  wayward  girl  who 
ran  away  from  home.  Her  "  God  bless  you, 
Dan!"  still  rings  in  my  ears,  and  her  dead 
face  I'll  never  forget. 
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Krementz  Gift  Box 

A  set  of  four   of  the  famous  14-K    Rolled   Pbte 
Krementz  Collar  Buttons  (that  will  last  for  years 
without   losing  lustre).     A  new  one  free  for  every 
one  broken  or  damaged  from  any  cause. 
Packed  in  an  attractive  ribbon-tied  box. 

ONE   DOLLAR  the  set  of  four.    If  not  found  at 
_  your   haberdasher's  or  jewel- 

er's, a  set  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 
101  Chestnut  Street  Newark,  N.  J. 


^  A  Necessity  for  Song  Birds. 
It  makes  Canaries  Warble. 
It  restores  them  to  Health. 
It  makes  Feathers  Orow, 
It  makes  Home  cheerful 
Sold  by  Druggists.  Hailed 
for  1 5c.    Bird  Book  Free. 

PHILAD'A  BIRD  i  001>  CO. 
I  North  3d  St..  Philadelphia,Pa. 
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ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YODR  NAME 

IN    CORRECT   SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE 


i\M 


)      THE  CUALirV  MUST  PLEASE  TOU  0>  VOUO  HOOEY  OEFUIDEO 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WE0DIN6   INVITATIONS  UPON  lEOUEtT 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


PHILA. 


9t2CHESTNUT  ST. 


w;emoh  Gems 
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Looks  like  a  diamond  —  wears  like 
a  diamond  —  brilliancy  guaranteed 
forever  — stands  fllinKand  fire  like  a 
diamond— has  no  paste,  foil  or  iirti- 
flcial  backing.  l-20th  the  cost  of  dia- 
monds. Set  only  in  solid  gold  mount- 
ings. A  marvelously  reconstrncted 
gpm.  Not  an  imitation.  Gnaranteedto 
contain  no  glass.    Sent  on  approval. 

Write  for  Catalog.    It  is  free. 

Ilemoh  Jewelry  Co.,      455  RT.  B'dwny,  St,  l.onl8 


Are  You  Interested  in  a  Home? 

If  so.  send  Six  CenU  for  a  Copy  of  "  24  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES" 


This  book  gives  exteriors  and  floor  plans  of  24  Craftsman  House*, 
costing  from  $9()0  to  $9000.  We  will  also  send  Free  a  most  inter- 
estins  32-page  booklet  entitled    "The  Craftsilinn  HoUbe." 

Both  are  beautifully  printed  and  are  sent  only  to  intcrtst  you  in 
The  Crjiftsniuu  and  craft  thinfs  and  particularly  to  t.  II  you 
nlwut  cur  special  offer  of  nbMoIutPly  free  CrnflMinun 
hOIIHO  pluns.  The  "Craftsman  Idea"  means  homes,  not 
mere  houses.  It  means  saving  money  on  ust  less  partitions — useless 
over-decoration — dozens  of  useless  things  that  are  found  in  most 
houses— and  putting  into  it  the  better  and  simpler  construction 
that  is  really  artistic  and  beautiful.  It  means  wide  sweeps  of 
space  (even  in  a  small  house)— restful  tones  that  match  and  blend 
—  all  that  goes  to  make  a  real  home.  Thousands  of  people  dream 
of  such  homes,  but  few  realize  them.  You  want  such  a  home — do 
you  know  how  to  go  a)x)Ut  it  to  get  one  ? 

TIIIC  CKAVTSMAIV  is  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  buildinc 
and  furnishing  of  sueh  homes.  It  brings  and  keeps  you  in  touch 
with  the  Ix-autiful  simplicity  of  craft  things  and  craft  ideas. 

•'  «"Il.'%l''TSMAW  HOiMKS"  is  s  21)0-page  craft-bound  book 
devoted  just  to  home  buihling.  It  regularly  sells  for  $2.00.  To  in- 
terest you  in  the  great  "  Craft  Idea  "  I  will  make  you  the  followinf 
remarkable  offer  if  you  will  answer  it  at  once. 

The  Craftsman  for  a  Tear     -  S3. 00  1  ^^L  FOR 

"Craftsman  Homes"-    -    -    -    ^•^oy^.nrjf» 

Your  Selection  of  100  House  Plans  )  *P«*«  «  ** 

Also  write  at  once  for  our  Preniliiin  Cntnloirue,  showlnf 

you  how  you  can  secure  many  Craftsman  articles  Vree. 

EDGAR  E.  PHILLIPS,  THE  CRAFTSMAN 

Hooin  171,  41  West  Slth  Street,  Now  York  City 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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manufactories  which  he  directs.  He  has 
recently  put  into  practise  an  air  spring  for 
automobiles,  an  invention  which  ultimately 
may  do  away  with  the  old-fashioned  springs 
altogether.     We  read: 

Half  a  dozen  men  were  working  on  the 
chassis.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Westinghouse's 
own  cars,  a  big  limousine,  which  he  had 
overhauled  and  fitted  with  his  newest  inven- 
tion, the  air  spring.  There  were  no  other 
springs.  Four  bright  brass  cylinders  had 
taken  their  places,  and  on  these — two  for  the 
front  axle  and  two  for  the  rear — the  car 
rested.  Mr.  Westinghouse  asked  the  men 
to  mount  the  chassis  and  jump  up  and  down 
on  it  in  unison.  They  did  so,  half  a  ton  of 
men,  with  a  violence  which  would  have 
cracked  a  spring  leaf,  only  there  were  no 
spring  leaves  to  crack.  The  air  springs 
moved  smoothly  up  and  dowii  with  perfect 
ease  and  smoothness,  like  pistons  in  a  cylin- 
der. 

Then  the  men  jumped  off  the  chassis,  and 
Mr.  Westinghouse  put  his  hand  lightly  on 
the  front  end,  exerting  a  quick  but  light 
pressure.  The  air  springs  immediately  re- 
sponded, as  if  they  were  a  delicate  balance. 
The  motion  showed  how  easily  the  air  spring 
plays,  the  wonderful  elasticity  it  gives,  if 
elasticity  be  the  word. 

"Of  course,  you  understand  that  the 
operation  on  the  road  would  be  different," 
said  Mr.  Westinghouse.  "  The  up  and  down 
motion  will  not  then  be  in  the  frame  which 
supports  the  car  body,  but  will  be  in  the 
axle  and  wheels.  You  can  try  it  presently." 
Then  he  looked  over  the  chassis,  inspecting 
what  had  been  done,  making  suggestions, 
telling  the  foreman  how  he  wanted  this  and 
that,  and  presently  he  said:  "It's  all  right. 
Put  on  the  body." 

And  it  turned  out  that  I  was  to  have  a 
spin  on  the  first  set  of  air  springs  in  their 
final  form,  the  result  of  a  year  or  more  of 
experiment  and  road  tests. 

It  isn't  every  day  that  one  can  see  a 
George  Westinghouse  in  the  act  of  perfect- 
ing a  remarkable  invention.  I  reminded 
him  that  some  commentators  had  recently 
said  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  talk 
of  the  air  springs  when  he  had  built  a  set. 

He  laughed.  "That's  the  sort  of  thing 
some  folks  said  a  while  ago  about  the  geared 
steam  turbine  for  ships.  They  hadn't  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  a  geared 
turbine  for  developing  ten  thousand  horse- 
power had  been  running  daily  in  these  works 
under  severe  tests,  for  months,  and  that  the 
results  are  all  authenticated." 

"  But  what  is  this  new  air  spring,  and  how 
does  it  work?" 

"You  don't  want  a  technical  description, 
I  suppose?  No.  Well,  you  see,  this  auto- 
mobile is,  with  two  exceptions,  of  the  con- 
ventional style.  The  exceptions  are,  first, 
that  it  has  no  springs  in  the  sense  that  the 
word  'springs'  is  usually  understood,  the 
springs  having  been  removed  and  these 
four  brass  cylinders,  two  in  front  and  two 
behind,  having  taken  their  places.  The  sec- 
ond exception  is  that  the  car  has  solid  rub- 
ber tires  instead  of  pneumatic  tubes. 

"Now,  if  you  get  closer  you  will  see  that 
what  appear  to  you  to  be  a  single  cylinder 
are  really  two  cylinders,  or  concentric  tubes, 
an  upper  one  attached  at  the  top  to  the 
chassis  frame,  and  a  lower  one  attached 
at  the  bottom  to  the  axle.  The  inner  cyl- 
inder or  tube  telescopes  into  the  outer; 
the  outer  telescopes  over  the  inner.     These 
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One  of  the  New 
Vest  Chains 

Here  is  one  of  the  new  Simmons  "  rope  "  chains,  made  in 
the  style  that  has  become  so  popular  among  the  well  dressed. 

h  is  practically  equivalent  in  service  and  satisfaction  to  a  solid  gold  chain  worth 
$20,00.  Yet  because  it  is  made  by  the  exclusive  Simmons  process — with  thick  gold 
shell,  and  baser  metal  inside — costs  you  only  $5.75  (charm  $1.50  extta). 

The  Simmons  process  substitutes  an  all  alloy  core  for  the  gold  and  alloy  mixed  through- 
out the  entire  thickness  of  the  link — concentrates  the  gold  on  the  outside  where  it  is 
of  some  use  to  you — makes  a  stronger  and  safer  chain  for  your  watch,  by  saving  this 
gold  at  the  core. 

This  shell  is  2  to  3  times  as  thick  as  gold-filled  or  gold-plated  jewelry,  and  will  not 
wear  through  before  a  solid  gold  chain  has  worn  thin  enough  to  break  easily. 

Hence,  by  buying 

SIMMOfIS 

oinins  JKibFoiis 

instead  of  the  cheap  filled  or  plated  kind,  you  get  more  for  your  money — make  the  best 
investment.  For  you  can  have  3  or  4  Simmons  chains,  each 
the  latest,  while  you're  wearing  one  made.of  expensive  solid  gold. 

How  and  Where  to  Get  a  Simmons  Chain 

Practically  any  jeweler  can  supply  you.   Just  send 
this  coupon  or  postal  for  our  booklet,  showing  the 
latest  styles.     Then  ask  your  jeweler  to  show 
them  to  you. 

Remember,  you  can  get  the  Simmons 
chain  in  any  style  you  like.       If  the 
jeweler  hasn't  what  you  ask  for,  he 
can   get   it  for   you  easily   and 
quickly  from  a  nearby  jobber. 
So  be  sure  to  get  exactly 
what  you  want.     Send 
this  coupon  or  a  pos. 
tal  now. 

R.F.SIMMONS  CO. 
Attleboro,  Mau. 


'  You  can  be  sure  it  is 
a  Simmons  by  the  name  stamped  inside  the  swtvel. 


I — Durability 

is  a  vital  feature  of 

BADGEI£S 
CJicxnical 

f  IRE  ENGINE 

The  Steel  Tank  has  an  extra  thick  Hning, 
which  is  proof  against  corrosion  from  the 
chemical  solution  and  will 

Last  a  Lifetime— Absolutely  Sale 

It  is  better  than  a  thousand  g-allons  of  water. 
Extinguishes  a  fierce  fire  in  Oil  or  Gasolene. 
Costs  almost  nothing-  to  maintain. 
Throws  stream  75  to  85  feet. 
Operated  by  one  man. 

It  Protects 
Factories 
Public  Buildings 
Country  Homes 


Free 
Trial 
Offer 


explained  and  Booklet  D  sent  on  application. 
BADGER    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER    COMPANY 

34  D  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR  CATHOLIC 
^FRIENDS 


'4  urge  upon  sJl  Catholics 

the  use  of  the 

Manual 
of  Prayers'^ 


The  Manual  of  Prayers 
is  the  Official  Catholic 
Prayer  Book  which  com- 
prises every  practice,  rite, 
ritual,  precept,  faith,  hymn 
and  psalm,  Epistles  and 
Gospels. 

See  that  the  name 

JOHN  MURPHY  CO. 

is  on  the  title 

bound    in    Turkey    Morocco, 
limp    back.      Sold    by    all 
book-sellers. 


.    .    MAIIi  US  THIS  COUPOK 


JOHN  MITRPHT  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Baltimore,  Md.:     Please 
send  me  the  "  Manual  of  Prayers,"  forwhicli  I  enclose  $2.00. 
You  to  refund  money  if  1  do  not  like  the  book  and  return  it 
within  5  days  at  your  expense. 
Name 

Address - 

Witli  name  stamped  on  cover  $3.SS«S 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertiseis. 
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A  Handsome  Table 


—A  Substantial 
Desk  Combined 


Covered  by  four  patents 


SIMPLY  pulling  open  a 
drawer  provides  desk  space 
with  non-spillable  ink  well  and 
pen  groove.  Nothing  on  the 
table  need  be  disturbed. 
Underneath  the  desk  lid  is  a 
large,  roomy  drawer  for  station- 
ery and  correspondence.    ^■- 

The  Cadillac  Desk  Table  is  in 
use  in  modern  homes,  up-to-date 
hotels  and  Y. M.C.A.'s  universally. 

The  Mechanism  is  simplicity  itself.  Easy  sliding 
nickel-plated  steel  slides  prevent  the  drawer  from 
sticking.  It  is  counter-balanced  to  prevent  danger  of 
tipping.  All  Cadillac  features  are  thoroughly  covered 
by  four  patents. 

Seventy-five  Artistic  Designs  in  every  staple  wood 
and  popular  finish  gives  you  a  wide  selection.  'Our 
styles  include  reproductions  of  "Period  Furniture" 
Louis  XIV,  Elizabethan,  Tudor,  Flanders,  Colonial, 
Arts  and  Crafts,  and  Modern  designs. 

The  Brand.  Look  for  this  design  on  the  under  side  of 
the  table  lid.    It  protects  you  from  inferior  imitations. 

Cadillac  Desk  Tables  are  sold  by  leading  furniture 
dealers.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  it,  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

Booklet  "  N."  sliowing  all  styles  in  halftone  pic< 
tures,  mailed  upon  request. 

WOLVERINE  MFG.  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  largest  parlor  and  library  table  manufacturers  in 
the  world.   Our  output  is  more  than  "a  table  a  minute." 
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Society,  School  Pins 

Solid  Gold,  this  size  $1.00 each 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 

705  LMasonicTemple.Chicago.lll 


BoYour  Feet  Ache? 


.realc  atikles,  flat  fitot.  "  rhfiimalism"  of  fett  or 
1 1  nibs,  bunions,  corns  or  callnusfs  on  the  sole  be- 
^  caus<!  it  is  a  Hcientific  foot  arch  cushion 
which  firmlyBiii.portB  the  arch  of  the  foot. 
^  wh(?r('  th<!  entire  wpiyht  of  vour  body  in 
carrieei  **  Kiiol.Kazern  "  hy  rcmovinK  the 
™n««i  of  the  trouble,  bring  rest  to  the 
f<'et.t)ody  Jin(i  nervew.  An\  f1rst-cI;iB8Bhoe 
dealer  will  place  Scholl  "KootKnierj"  iu 
your  old  or  new  hhoes  on 

Ten  Dolvs  Trla.1 

— then  money  liark  if  yon  want  it.    Or  sont  di- 
rect prepaid,  on  tlic  same  terms  upon    reci-ipt 
of  $2.00.  yfiur  slioo  dealer's  name  and  sire  of 
slioe       Send  for  FKKR  lllnstralrri  hook. 

TIIK  r.  8CHOM<  :nK<i.  co. 

"^  ass  K.  Madiiion  Slre»t 

thlrniro.  1.  S.     A 


outer  tubes  are  mud  guards.  Inside  of  each 
are  three  other  tubes  arranged  for  similar 
telescopic  action,  and  with  annular  spaces 
between  them.  These  spaces  are  connected 
by  a  series  of  openings,  with  a  central 
chamber. 

"  Inside  this  central  chamber  is  a  stand- 
pipe.  The  annular  spaces  are  always  filled 
with  oil.  These  chambers  and  spaces  are 
charged  with  air  and  oil.  The  standpipe 
fi.xes  the  lowest  permissible  oil  level.  Rings 
at  the  ends  of  the  telescoping  tubes  act 
as  pistons  and  cause  a  portion  of  the  oil  to 
flow  in  and  out  of  the  central  chamber 
through  ports  at  the  lower  end.  There  is 
also  a,  self-adjusting  packing,  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  oil.  But  this  packing 
is  not  absolutely  air-tight,  because  it  must 
be  properly  lubricated.  A  minute  quantity 
of  oil  is  allowed  to  escape  past  the  piston 
for  purposes  of  lubrication,  and  it  finds 
its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  annular  cham- 
ber. 

"In  the  bottom  of  the  central  chamber  is 
the  heart  of  the  invention,  a  little  pump 
which,  while  the  car  is  running,  takes  the 
oil  which  has  collected  in  the  way  I  have 
just  told  you  and  restores  it  to  the  spaces 
and  chambers  where  the  main  body  of  oil 
seals  the  air  and  prevents  its  escape. 

"When  the  car  is  running  the  pistoas  are 
constantly  working  up  and  down  in"  their 
respective  annular  chambers,  keeping  the 
oil  in  circulation.  Besides  this,  the  air 
pressure  is  always  maintained  because  the 
packing  is  thoroughly  sealed  with  oil. 

"Now,  what  we  have  here  is  a  spring  sus- 
pension that  can  be  accurately  adjusted  to 
suit  the  load.  Mind  you,  this  is  a  shockless 
spring,  not  an  auxiliary  to  an  ordinary 
steel  spring.  You  see,  if  we  partly  fill  the 
cylinders  with  oil  the  volume  of  air  is,  of 
course,  reduced.  For  every  inch  of  tele- 
scopic action  the  air  is  compressed  by  a 
greater  percentage  of  its  original  volume, 
consequently  the  resistance  increases  more 
rapidly  than  would  be  the  case  were  the 
oil  absent.  With  a  given  initial  pressure 
of  air  the  spring  will  support  a  correspond- 
ing load  before  it  begins  to  compress.  The 
air  pressure,  you  see,  determines  the  initial 
tension  on  the  spring." 

"It  looks  very  simple,"  said  I. 

"Yes,  it  looks  so." 

"The  wonder  is  nobody  ever  thought  of 
it  before." 

"Oh,  air  springs  have  been  thought  of. 
Various  persons  have  tried  to  make  air 
springs,  but  the  contrivances  wouldn't 
work." 

"AVhy?" 

"For  one  thing,  they  wouldn't  hold  the 
air.  And  they  hadn't  the  essential  feature 
which  makes  this  invention  as  practicable 
and  reliable  a  mechanism  as  the  well-known 
air-brake." 

"And  that  feature  is?" 

"Tiie  automatic  pump  which  is  placed  in- 
side this  device." 

"How  often  do  you  have  to  charge  the 
springs?" 

"Once  you  have  the  oil  in  it  there  it  re- 
mains. Occasionally  you  renew  the  air. 
That  second  car  yonder  has  held  the  air 
seven  months." 

"Is  the  application  of  the  air  spring  to  be 
limited  to  automobiles?" 

"No,  indeed.     It  can  be  made  of  any  de- 
sired   size    and    power.     The    discovery,    if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so,  is  fundamental  in 
its  nature   and   application.     I    believe   the 
I  influence  of  the  air  spring  on  current  prac- 


Dates  Like  These? 

Large,  soft  and  rich  in 
moisture,  sweet  as  candy 
and  as  Bood.  They  make 
the  finest  food  imaginable. 
They  look  inviting,  are 
wrnpped  in  oiled  paper, 
come  in  attractive  paste- 
board cartons,  and  retain 
their  moisture  and  softness. 
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are  the  selected  yield  of  the  best  date  gardens  hi  the  Orient. 
carefully  grown  and  picked  and  packed. 

Send  10c.  (to  cover  expenses) 
for  a  special  sample  package. 

Dromedari'  Dates  are  sold  at  most  grrocers  and  fruiterers. 

Cook  Book  Free— write  for  it.  100  Prize  Recipes,  selected 
from  the  favorite  dishes  of  thousands  of  women,  will  be  published 
in  an  elaborate  book — will  give  dainty,  appetizing  ways  to  pre- 
pare dates,  figs,  currants,  cocoanut,  etc.  Ask  for  a  copy  now. 
The  Hilb  Brothers  Co.. 


Dept.  J. 

Beach   and 

WashiogtoD 

SU.,  New 

V    York  City 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

RtQniring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagarn  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
<ampl«box  of  lUOto  Niagara  Clip  Co., i:>5  Waverly  Pla«e,N.T.nty, 

The    Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


not  s:»tisfact-'i-y.  r^-turn  it  and  no  qurs- 
...hs  asli.d      Daus  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  is  the  result  of  25  years'  ex- 
porieiu'c  and  is  used  by  thousands    of 
hi]sinr!4s  houses  and  individuals.   100 
copies    from     penwritten     and    50 
copies  from  typewritten   original. 
ConiphHeDuplieator.(;apsi7.e(  print* 
S  V  X  13  inehes),  price  $7.60.  tfjC 
^k^^i^^^^^B^^^v     less  speeinl  discount  MH'-  net'P*' 
Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co..  Dans  BIdg.,  Ill  John  St.,  N.  T. 


If  you  can  Wind  a 
Watch  you  can  Sharpen 
Safety  Razor  Blades 
Lke  this,  satisfactorily. 

No  expensive  or 
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tise,  not  only  in  the  automobile  industry 
but  in  every  branch  of  engineering  involv- 
ing the  use  of  powerful,  reliable,  elastic 
springs,  will  be  so  far-reaching  that  the  con- 
ception and  working  out  of  this  vital  do- 
tail  will  be  ultinuitely  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  inventions  with  which 
my  name  is  associated." 

That  is  a  strong  statement  to  come  from 
the  inventor  of  the  air-brake,  but  he  made 
it,  and  so  it  is  most  significant.  I  had 
visions  of  railroad  cars  and  motor  'buses 
and  trolley  cars  and  all  sorts  of  carriages 
and  drays  riding  on  air  sprmgs.  And  then 
that  phrase  "every  branch  of  engineering 
involving  the  use  of  powerful,  reliable  elas- 
tic springs"  broadened  the  outlook  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  came  back  to  the  auto- 
mobile for  shelter.  It  was  quite  enough 
for  one  morning  to  salve  the  mind  with 
the  single  idea  that  motorists  need  have 
no  more  tire  troubles.  In  order  to  be  sure 
of  my  ground  I  put  this  question: 

"Will  your  air  spring  really  make  pneu- 
matic tires  unnecessary?" 

"  Yes.  Try  it  yourself  this  morning.  You 
will  find  that  with  solid  rubber  tires  and 
the  air  springs  this  automobile  will  ride 
more  smoothly  than  with  pneumatic  tires 
and  steel  springs.  Of  course  the  effect  will 
be  enhanced  if  any  one  uses  pneumatic 
tires  with  the  air  springs.  That  is  obvious, 
but  unnecessary.  And  with  the  air  springs 
the  life  of  the  pneumatic  tire  can  be  greatly 
lengthened." 

But  Mr.  Westinghouse  keeps  more  than 
one  thing  going  at  a  time.  He  had  no 
sooner  satisfied  the  writer's  curiosity  as  to 
the  air  springs  than  he  took  him  to  see  the 
great  geared  turbine  for  the  United  States 
Navy — a  vast  advance  on  present  turbines 
and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
new  machine  had  not  yet  been  assembled,  so 
the  writer  was  shown  its  "parent,"  a  trial 
geared  turbine,  built  to  show  its  feasibility. 

This  entire  device — turbine,  gear,  coup- 
ler, "floating  frame,"  and  testing  brake — 
had  been  built  to  prove  to  the  engineering 
world  the  claims  that  George  Westinghouse 
had  made  for  his  new  marine  turbine,  and 
for  the  gear,  and  the  "floating"  or  carrying 
"frame"  invented  by  Rear-Admiral  Mel- 
ville, U.  S.  N.,  and  his  associate,  John  H. 
Macalpine. 

There  was  characteristic  Westinghouse 
enterprise!  This  powerful  mechanism,  a 
ten-thousand-horsepower  geared  turbine 
equipment,  was  designed  and  built  so  that 
the  engineers  of  this  coimtry  and  other 
covmtries  might  with  their  own  eyes  see,  in 
actual  and  continuous  operation,  what  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  impossible 
performance.  The  world  would  have  taken 
George  Westinghouse 's  word  that  he  could 
do  it,  but  he  did  not  ask  anything  of  the 
sort.  He  built  his  enginery  and  then  said 
to  all  and  sundry:   "Come  and  see  it!" 

Experts  and  official  men  representing 
various  countries  came,  saw,  and  Avent 
away  convinced.  The  Bureau  of  Steam  En- 
gineering at  Washington  decided  that  the 
United  States  Navy  must  be  the  first  to 
equip  a  ship  with  his  geared  turbine.  It 
designated  one  of  the  new  steam  colliers, 
now  being  built  in  Maryland,  as  the  first 
vessel  to  use  the  new  propelling  engine. 

"Why  acolHer  and  not  a  battle-ship?"  I 
asked  Mr.  Westinghouse. 

"Because  the  collier  will,  in  certain  di- 
rections, give  a  much  more  severe  test  than 
a  battle-ship,"  he  answered.  "Remember 
that  turbines  have  hitherto  been  used  for 
the    fastest    vessels,    and    that    they    have 
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A  Bill 
"To  Lengthen  Life" 

AN  Oklahoma  Senator  has  introduced  in 
Congress  "a  bill  to  lengthen  life."  Of 
course  you  can  prolong  life  by  the  en- 
forcement of  certain  sanitary  laws.  But  you 
cannot  create  longevity  by  legislation  for  a  per- 
son who  eats  foolishly  and  lives  unwisely. 

Health  and  long  life  come  from  eating  simple 
body-building  foods  that  are  easily  digested. 
Every  element  that  the  body  needs  is  found  in 
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other  fruits.  At  a  simple  breakfast  cereal  with  milk  or 
cream  it  ii  deUcioiuly  nourishing  and  satisfying. 
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proved,  for  marine  purposes,  much  less 
economical  than  had-  beea  desired.  Marine 
turbines  as  hitherto  known  have  been  ex- 
travagant in  the  consumption  of  steam, 
and,  therefore,  of  coal  and  water.  The 
fastest  ships  get  their  great  speed  at  enor- 
mous cost.  On  slow  steamers  turbines  of 
the  kind  hitherto  known  would  be  even 
more  wasteful. 

"The  problem  that  we  undertook  to  solve 
here  was  to  make  a  turbine-drive  that  will 
be  more  economical  in  operation  than  any 
engines  now  known.  Succeeding  in  this 
with  a  slow  ship,  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall 
succeed  with  the  fast  ones.  We  undertake 
to  drive  the  Government's  new  collier  with 
a  smaller  consumption  of  fuel,  steam,  and 
water  than  the  Government  had  asked  for 
in  the  case  of  reciprocating  engines.  Be- 
sides, we  shall  require  less  space  than  would 
the  latter,  and  less  weight." 

"It  sounds  impossible." 

"  Some  people  thought  so,"  said  he. 

George  Westinghouse  is  so  sure  of  what 
he  can  do!  All  his  life  he  has  been  doing 
"impossible"  things: 

Forty-two  years  ago  they  said  it  was 
"impossible"  to  stop  a  railroad  train  with 
air.     But  he  did  it. 

Later — compel  a  train  to  set  its  own  sig- 
nals?    "Impossible!"     But  he  did  it. 

Force  natural  gas  through  hundreds  of 
miles  of  pipe,  regulate  its  flow,  safely  sup- 
ply the  homes  and  aid  the  industries  of 
Pittsburg  with  cheap  and  invisible  fuel? 
"Impossible!"     But  he  did  it. 

Build  great  gas-engines  that  would  work 
as  smoothly  as  watches  and  could  be  con- 
nected direct  to  the  dynamo  shafts?  "Im- 
possible!"    But  he  did  it. 

Use  the  alternating  current  for  transmit- 
ting electricity  over  long  distances,  sup- 
plying light  and  power  to  homes,  halls, 
stores,  factories,  railroad  trains?  "Impos- 
sible!"    But  he  did  it. 

Build  dynamos  that  would  harness  Ni- 
agara? "Impossible!"  But  he  did  it.  And 
several  other  "impossible"  things.  Prob- 
ably that  is  why  he  never  seems  to  be  dis- 
turbed when  anybody  tells  him  that  this 
or  that  is  "impossible"  to  accomplish  by 
engineering. 

There  at  the  works  the  men  know  that  he 
can  do  what  he  starts  out  to  do.  Even  years 
ago  they  had  this  saying:  "When  the  boss 
is  on  the  job  ail  we  have  to  do  is  to  hand 
him  the  tools."  That  is  a  tribute  from 
workmen 

George  Westinghouse  has  been  overcom- 
ing obstacles  all  his  life  During  the  last 
three  years  there  have  been  more  obstacles 
than  usual,  and  of  a  kind  that  would  have 
stopt  the  career  of  a  less  determined  and 
resourceful  man.  But,  as  Andrew  Carnegie 
is  reported  to  have  said:  "George  Westing- 
house is  a  genius;  you  can't  keep  him  down." 

These  things  may  be  mentioned  because 
they  emphasize  his  powers  of  concentra- 
tion. Instead  of  retiring  recently,  as  many 
thought  he  would,  or  said  he  had,  and  as 
some  opponents,  no  doubt,  wished  he  would, 
he  brought  out  his  new  marine  turbine, 
with  the  Melville-Macalpine  gear;  perfect- 
ed the  air  spring;  designed  a  new  type  of 
engine,  and  demonstrated  for  railways  a 
new  and  important  device,  the  necessity  of 
which  he  foresaw  ten  years  before  the  de- 
mand arose,  and  of  which  presently  a  good 
deal  will  be  heard. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  turbine. 

"We  shall  start  it,  stop  it,  reverse  it,  reg- 
ulate its  speed,  from  the  bridge  of  the 
ship,"  said  the  inventor  to  me.     He  stood 
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Read  what  our  greatest  American  medical  authority 
on  infant  hfe  says  : 
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there  beside  the  powerful  machine.  Of  the 
two  ho  looked  the  more  powerful.  And  he 
is.  The  maehiue  (hn'olops  10,000  horse-power 
for  driving  a  .ship.  'Jlic  man,  it  lias  been 
said,  has  100,000  hor.se-power  inside  him,  and 
for  years  he  has  been  daily  direetinp;  this 
energy  upon  inventions  and  industries 
which  have  benefited  the  world. 

He  is  a  tall,  strongly  built,  active,  quiet 
man,  who  looks  what  he  is,  a  man  of  power. 
But  he  is  as  modest  as  he  is  strong,  never 
on  parade.  There,  in  the  valley  where  we 
were  standing,  are  literally  miles  of  manu- 
facturing floor  space,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  workmen,  millions,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred millions,  of  capital  employed — and  all 
because  his  creative  power  called  these 
men  and  moneys  and  other  forces  together; 
because  he  built,  organized  as  well  as  in- 
vented. There  is  no  magic  in  it,  unless  the 
character  and  force  of  a  great  man  be 
magical. 

' '  But  how  do  you  mean — operating  the 
ship's  engines  from  the  bridge?  Do  you 
mean  directing  by  signals?"  I  asked. 

"No.  Actually  operating  by  direct  con- 
trol," he  replied. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  turbine 
was  revolving  fifteen  hundred  times  a  min- 
ute and  the  propeller  shaft,  geared  down, 
was  turning  three  hundred  times  a  minute. 
In  less  than  half  a  minute  after  the  steam 
had  been  turned  on,  the  turbine,  which  had 
been  standing  cold,  was  running  at  full 
speed,  and  was  presently  showing  10,000 
horse-power  at  the  testing  brake. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  said  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion: "No  preliminary  'warming  up'  is  re- 
quired. But  on  the  turbine  ships  now  afloat 
many  hours  are  required  to  'warm  up'  the 
turbines  before  it  is  safe  to  start  them. 
And  days  are  required  to  open  up,  examine, 
reclose,  and  restart  them.  We  do  all  that 
with  this  installation  inside  of  an  hour. 
We  have  done  it  repeatedly  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  to  the  surprize  of  visiting  en- 
gineers." 

I  remarked  that  there  was  little  for  a 
spectator  to  see  in  the  way  of  operation,  as 
the  whole  turbine  and  gear  were  encased. 
"Of  course,"  said  he,  "but  if  you  would  like 
to  see  a  model  of  this  installation  I  will 
show  it  to  you.     It  is  just  being  finished." 

So  upstairs  we  went  again,  away  off  to 
the  western  end  of  the  works,  where  on  an 
upper  floor  Mr.  Westinghouse  maintains  a 
laboratory  or  workshop  of  his  own.  Here, 
you  might  say,  his  ideas  first  take  shape 
in  material  form.  Here,  from  his  first 
studies  on  any  new  problem  which  he  may 
attack,  the  drawings  are  made.  Here  he 
spends  some  time  every  day  going  over 
drawings  and  giving  his  draftsmen  new  in- 
structions  

A  new  invention  was  at  the  moment 
\mdergoing  its  first  tests  there,  but  as  no 
mention  of  it  is  permissible  at  this  time 
the  present  chronicler  must  content  himself 
with  saying  that  it  was  instructive  to  see 
this  busy  man,  who  had  arrived  from  the 
East  that  morning  on  his  private  car,  pull 
up  his  sleeves  and  handle  the  valves  while 
oil  and  air  and  flame  spurted  about. 

Well,  he  showed  me  the  model  of  the 
marine-geared  turbine,  in  aluminum  and 
brass.  It  looked  like  a  good-sized  toy,  and 
was  made  with  a  watchmaker's  fineness. 
Mr.  Westinghouse  seemed  to  be  as  much 
interested  in  it  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  mon- 
ster machines  downstairs.  An  inspection 
of  the  model  made  it  easy  to  understand 
the  points  he  was  talking  about. 
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A  "Salada"  Secret   Q^ 

"Salada"  is  the  best  English  Breakfast  Tea. 

Specifically,    there   is    no  such    tea    as    "English    Breakfast. 


IS    no  such    tea    as      ti^nglish    tJreaktast.  The 

English  use  tea  for  breakfast  and  they  use  the  best  tea  they  can  obtain. 
Quite  naturally  Salada"  has  become  the  most  popular  English 
Breakfast  Tea,  because  the  trained  English  taste  recognizes  its  fine  and 
distinctive  qualities. 

'  Salada '*  Ceylon  Tea  lead  packages  are  miniature  tea  chests, 
hermetically  sealed.  They  seal  the  quality  in  and  shut  contamination 
out.  "Salada"  reaches  the  purchaser  just  as  it  left  the  plantation,  its 
fragrance  and  flavor  unimpaired. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  a  1  Oc  trial  package  of  "  Salada"  Tea.     It  makes  40  cups.     If  for  any 

teason  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  10c.  (stamps  or  coin)  and  we  will  mail  a  pack- 
age to  you  and  see  that  your  grocer  is  supplied.  Our 
booklet — "  The  Story  of  the  Tea  Plant " — mailed  free. 

.     "Salada"  Tea  Co. 

Department  "  A,"  198  West  Broadway  -         New  York 


..^iaa^Jaea^Hg, 


mm 


TEA 


Yearly  tales  over  22.000,000  Package$ 


BRANCHES : 


Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pitttbarr, 
St.  Looii ;   Toronto  and  Montreal,  Canada 


Our  realere  are  asked  to  mention  The  I.jT£Rajit  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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For  Christinas 

The  IDEAL  Gift  for  a  Gentleman 

SPECIAL  OFFER :— To  introduce  our  famous  brands 
of  Perfectos  and  Panetellas,  we  willpive  a  Sarjjent 
Patent  Cigar  Chest,  Pocket  Case  or  Traveler's  Cigar 
Case  with  your  first  order  for  Cigars. 

Our  Cigars  are  guaranteed  long  filler,  Sumatra  wrap- 
per, rich,  mild  and  mellow.  Shipping  direct  to  VOU 
from  our  patent  chests  they  retain  the  delicate  aroma 
of  the  leaf. 

Take  Your  Choice  of  These  Chests 

Sargent  Patent  Cigar  Chests  are  scientifically  and  sani- 
tarily correct.  No  disease  breeding  pads  or  sponges. 
Glass  lined ;  heavily  insulated.    Keep  cigars  perfectly. 


TRAVELER'S  CIGAR  CASE 

100  Perfectos  or  P2ineteUas  indud-  dJ'T  f\f\ 
ing  Traveler's  Cigar  Case  V  •  '^^ 

Prepaid  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
The  Traveler's  Cigar  Case  is  a  necessity.    Fits  any  grip. 
Prevents  breaking  and  drying.     Patent  moistener  keeps  24 
cigars  in  perfect  condition.     Made  of  prcssedlaluniinum, 
morocco  leatlier  covered. 


PATENTED 


SARGENT  CIGAR  CHEST 
SO  Perfectos  or  Panetellas  d^O   CA 
including  Mission  Chest      «P«>»i»" 

Not  prepaid. 

100  Perfectos  or  Panetellas  C7  (\(\ 
including  MUsion  Chest      M*  *  '^^ 

■Express  prepaid  to  M  ississippi  River,  West  add  80c.    If  you 
prefer  Mahogany  finisli  add  J2.00,  Circassian  Walnut  S3.00. 


POCKET  CASE 
50  Perfectos  or  Panetellas   d^O    Cfl 
including  Pocket  Case        «P'^»*^" 

Express  prepaid  anywhere  in  U.  S, 
Our  Pocket  Case  is  a  world  beater.    Only  pocket  device 
keiping  cigars  in  same  condition  as  your  chest.     Morocco 
covered.     Weight  IJoz,  holds  3  cigars. 

Our  Guarantee  lioiid  protects  you.     Money  back  if  dissatis- 
fied.    References:  liradstreet's  or  any  bank  in  ]5ridgeport. 

SARGENT  CIGAR  and  PLANTATION  CO. 

809  Wafer  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Poor  Mary 

'Twas  "Mary  had  a  little  lamb," 

Not  many  j^ears  ago. 
But  now  she  has  to  vegetate, 

So  high  the  prices  go. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 


A  Sailor's  Yam. — Sailor — "Just  at  that 
moment  my  father  received  a  bullet  that 
cut  off  both  his  arms  and  legs  and  threw  him 
into  the  sea.  Fortunately,  he  knew  how 
to  swim." — Le  Rirc. 


Used  Up. — "So  you  were  introduced  to 
Teddy  Roo.sevelt  this  morning,  eh?  Let  me 
shake  the  hand  that  shook  the  hand  of 
Roosevelt!" 

"No,  sir;  that  hand's  lame." — Lippincotl's. 


It  Depends. — "  Do  you  think  a  man  should 
take  his  wife  into  his  confidence  regarding 
his  business  affairs?"  asked  the  man  who 
had  just  been  married. 

"If  he  isn't  making  any  money,  yes," 
replied  the  experienced  one,  cautiously. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


Just  as  Good. — "Did  he  leave  footprints  on 

the  sands  of  time?  " 

"No;    but  they    took  his   thumb-prints." 
— Judge. 


The  Point  of  View. — "Honesty  is  the  best 
pohcy." 

"Not  on  yom-  life,"  blurted  out  the  in- 
surance agent. — Princeton  Tiger. 


His  Place. — "Mama  wishes  you  to  enter 
papa's  factory,  darling.  That  would  do 
away  with  all  his  unwillingness." 

"IBut,  dearest,  I'm  a  poet." 

"All  the  better.  You  can  write  verses 
for  our  vinegar  advertisements." — Fliegende 
Blaeiter. 


All  that  a  Man  Hath. — An  automobile  does 
not  prove  that  a  man  has  money,  but  that 
he  did  have. — Judge. 


Generous. — "He  was  always  thought," 
said  Uncle  Ethan,  reflectively,  "to  be  one 
of  the  charitablest  men  in  the  whole  town, 
and  I  guess  he  was.  He  always  owned  a 
plug  hat,  for  one  thing,  and  I  never  knew 
him  to  refuse  to  lend  it  to  anybody." — 
Youth's  Companion. 


The  Secret  of  It. — "Why  do  you  always 
put  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  glass  on  the 
table  before  an  orator?" 

"That,"  said  the  chairman  of  many  recep- 
tion committees,  "is  to  give  him  something 
to  do  in  case  he  forgets  his  piece  and  has  to 
stop  and  think." — Washington  Evening  Star. 


In  the  Meanwhile. — Rich  Man  (to  beggar) 
— "Not  a  cent!  Remember  that  you  will 
have  your  reward  in  heaven." 

Bkggau— "  Vv  ill  I?  Then  lend  mc  fiv(> 
dollars  now  and  I  will  pay  it  back  then.  I'll 
(hop  it  down  the  chute." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Approximately. — "Say,  Maj-me,  did  you 
ever  have  any  turtle  soup?"  asked  the  raw- 
boned  youth  of  the  girl  beside  him. 

"No,"  admitted  the  maiden;  "but," 
added  she,  with  the  conscious  dignity  of 
one  who  has  not  been  lacking  in  social 
experience,  "I've  been  where  it  was." — 
Lippincott's. 


Proof. — "Have  you  taken  any  steps  to 
demonstrate  that  women  are  fitted  for 
modern  controversy?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Votington, 
"We  have  already  named  a  number  of 
eligibles  to  a  Sapphira  club." — Washiiigton 
Star. 


Many  Play  the  Position. — Mrs.  Neigh- 
bors— "They  tell  me  your  son  is  in  the 
college  football  eleven." 

Mrs.  Malaprop — "Yes,  indeed." 

Mrs.  Neighbors — "Do  you  know  what 
position  he  plays?" 

Mrs.  Malaprop — "Ain't  sure,  but  I  think 
he's  one  of  the  drawbacks." — Chicago  News. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreig^n 

October  28. — Maurice  Tabuteau  breaks  the  world's 
aeroplane  records  for  time  and  distance  at 
Etamps,  France,  flying  289  miles  in  six  hours 
in  a  continuous  trip. 

The  new  Portuguese  Government  decrees  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  and  the  freedom 

of  the  press. 

October  30. — The  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  descendant 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  dies  at  Madrid. 

October  31. — Henri  Dumant,  founder  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  dies  at  Geneva. 

November  1. — Viscount  Morley,  owing  to  old  age 
and  poor  health,  resigns  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  the  Britisli  Cabinet. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
approved  a  measure  widening  the  zone  of  resi- 
dence granted  to  the  Jews. 

November  3. — Fifty  Jesuits,  the  last  members  of 
the  religious  orders  in  Lisbon,  are  expelled. 
They  sail  to  Holland. 
Premier  Briand,  of  France,  names  a  new  Cabinet 
to  take  the  place  of  tlie  ministers  who  resigned 
on  November  2. 

Domestic 

October  28. — The  strike  of  employees  of  the  ex- 
press companies  in  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken 
spreads  to  New  York  City. 

October  29. — Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  arrives  in 
New  York  for  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  W.  Bowne,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of 
cod-liver  oil,  dies  at  his  home  in  New  York  City. 

October  30. — Aviator  Moisant  wins  the  race 
from  the  aviation  grounds  at  Belmont  Park  to 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  return. 

October  31. — Edward  Robin.son  is  appointed  to 
succeed  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  as  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New 
York. 
Ralph  Johnstone,  in  a  small  Wright  aeroplane, 
breaks  the  world's  record  for  altitude,  reaching 
9,714  feet  on  the  last  day  of  the  International 
Aviation  Meet  at  Belmont  Park,  New  York. 

November  1. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's hearing  on  tlie  proposed  freight-rate 
advances  ends  in  Chicago. 

November  2. — Sixteen  Tnited  States  battleships, 
forming  the  Atlantic  fleet,  leave  various  ports 
to  meet  and  sail  as  one  fleet  for  France  and 
England. 

Recent  Census  Returns. 


Chester,  Penn 

Hazelton,  Penn.  .  .  . 
Minneapolis,  Mum.. 
Newburg,  N.  Y 


Population. 


1910. 


38,537 

2.'),453 

301.408 

27,803 


1900. 


33,988 

14,230 

202,718 

24,943 


Per 
cent. 
In- 
crease. 


13,4 
78.9 
48.7 
11.5 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"I).  ]{.,"  New  Brighton,  Pa. — "Please  piw.  the 
proiumciatioii  of  two  ticw  word.s  used  in  con- 
nection with  aviation,'  aileron'  and  'equilibrator.'  " 

The  term  "aileron"  is  a  diminutive  of  the 
French  word  ailc,  meaning  a  wing.  It  is  pro- 
nounced 6"le-ren  (first  e  as  in  they,  o  as  in  not). 
"Equilibrator"  is  a  derivative  of  the  verb  equil- 
ibrate, and  is  pronounced  i"cwi-lai"bre-t6r  (i  as  in 
machine,  second  i  as  in  it,  ai  as  in  aisle,  e  as  in  they). 

"II.  S.,"  Cincinnati,  O. — "Kindly  state  whether 
the  plural  form  of  the  verb  is  correct  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing sentence:  'The  universe  and  all  its  phe- 
nomena are,  or  eventually  will  be,  reducible  to 
terms  of  physical  chemistry.'" 

The  use  of  the  conjunction  "and"  renders  the 
plural  form  of  the  verb  necessary  in  this  sentence. 
If  the  preposition  "with"  were  substituted  for 
the  conjunction,  the  singular  verb  is  would  then 
be  correct. 

"G.  D.,"  Cambridge,  Mass. — "Please  explain  the 
difference  in  meaning  between  the  words  'pro- 
hibition' and  'inhibition.'" 

There  are  instances  in  which  these  words  are 
synonymous,  and  can  be  used  interchangeably 
in  the  sense  of  restraint,  interdiction,  or  restric- 
tion. The  principal  distinction  is  in  the  fact  that 
"inhibition"  has  reference  to  restraint  by  eccle- 
siastical authority,  as  in  the  sentence,  "Those 
extreme  measures  .  .  .  which  we  had  hitherto 
been  restrained  from  taking  by  the  Pope's  in- 
hibition."— Carte. 

"E.  B.  M.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Please  give  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  'supersedas,'  together  with 
its  correct  pronunciation." 

The  correct  spelling  of  this  word  is  supersedeas, 
and  it  is  defined  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  (p. 
1806,  col.  2)  as  follows  :  "Law.  (1)  A  writ  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  superseding  or  staying  the  exe- 
cution of  another  writ  ;  a  writ  or  order  command- 
ing a  stay  or  the  setting  aside  of  proceedings  in 
some  matter.  (2)  A  proceeding,  as  a  perfected 
appeal,  writ  of  error,  or  writ  of  certiorari,  that  op- 
erates to  suspend  the  execution  of  a  judgment." 
The  pronunciation  is  given  as  siu"per-si'de-as  (iu 
as  in  feud,  i  as  in  machine). 

"M.  M.  H.  N.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "Kindly  set- 
tle a  discussion  regarding  the  use  of  a  singular  or 
plural  verb  in  the  following  instances  :  '  Here  is 
(or  arc)  five  dollars  for  you.'  'Five  dollars  has  (or 
have)  been  paid  for  it.'  Is  not  the  singular  form 
of  the  verb  correct  in  these  sentences?" 

The  singular  form  is  not  only  permissible,  but 
preferable  in  both  instances,  according  to  the  ru- 
ling contained  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  (p. 
2372,  col.  2)  :  "A  multiple,  or  a  sum  or  collection 
of  units,  is  viewed  as  a  singular  and  should  be  so 
used."  The  illustration  appended  to  this  rule  will 
also  serve  to  explain  the  sentences  here  under  con- 
sideration :  "  '  That  hundred  dollars  is  here  '  is 
correct  when  the  amount  is  viewed  as  one  sum. 
When  the  separate  coins  are  referred  to,  the  ex- 
pression is  plural  "  ;  as,  "This  certifies  that  there 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasory  of  the  United 
States  five  silver  dollars." 

"J.  A.  M.,"  Boulder,  Mont. — (1)  "Has  the  con- 
struction 'blame  it  on  you'  the  sanction  of  any 
standard  authorities?  (2)  Do  any  States  of  the 
Union  elect  their  Governors  for  a  term  of  three 
years?" 

(1)  This  expression  is  regarded  as  colloquial  by 
dictionaries,  and  is  therefore  not  considered  good 
literary  English.  There  are  very  few  instances  of 
its  usage  by  authorities. 

(2)  The  terms  of  office  for  Governor  vary  from 
State  to  State.  New  Jersey  and  Oklahoma  both 
elect  their  Governors  to  serve  three  years. 


His  Favorite. — "Which  is  your  favorite 
Wagnerian  opera?"  asked  the  musician. 

"Lemme  see,"  said  Mr.  Cumrox,  appeal- 
ing to  his  wife.  "There  are  several  that  I 
never  heard  yet,  aren't  there?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  I  reckon  it's  one  of  them." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


A  PRIVATE  TALK 

With  Men  Only 


"Strongest  in  the  World' 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-Paul  Morton,  President-120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Agencies  Everywhere!    None  in  your  town?    Then  why  not  recommend  to  us  some  good  man — or 
woman— to  represent  us  there — Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 

THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY.  120  Broadway,  New  York 

■  Without  committing  myself  lo  any  action,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  Would  cost  to  secure  an  Equitable 

"Policy  for  $ issued  to  a  person  now years  of  age 

Name 

Address 

29 


1  for  35  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $2U0  an(J  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorougli 

J  personal  iDveetigation.  Fleaee  aBk  for  Loan  List  No.  717 
$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


FOR  THE  HAIR 


LY-0-DURK 


THE  CRUDE-OIL  TONIC 

is  a  petroleum  product,  therefore  a  natural 
hair  grower.  It  contains  no  alcohol  which 
dries  up  the  oil  cells  and  starves  the  hair  roots. 

LY-O-DURK  is  a  fragrant,  quick-dryino:, 
liquid,  without  grease  or  sediment.  No 
stain  or  dye. 

We  guarantee  every  bottle.  The  price, 
$1,  gladly  refunded  if  good  results  are  not 
obtained.    Sent  in  plain  package  prepaid. 

CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


6 


FIRST   MORTGAGE    BONDS 

Secured  by  N.  W.    Farm  Lands.    $100,   $.500 
and  $1000  detiomiuations;  6.»   payable  sem 
annually.     First  mortgages  deposited  wit! 
Trust  Co.     Send  for  booklet. 

WESTERN   mOKTGAKE  SECCIilTIKS  CO. 

Commercial  Mntl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

217  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


RE  you  doing  your  duty  by  your  family  ? 
What  would  happen  to  your  wife  and 
children  if  you  were  taken  away  ?  Would 
your  wife  have  what  she  has  now  ?  Would 
your  children  be  educated  ?  Would  they 
be  dependent  on  others  ?  Would  your  wife  have  to  earn 
her  own  living  ?  !^  These  are  most  serious  questions 
which  every  good  man  should  answer  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. ^  Life  Insurance  is  the  one  sure  way  to  make 
provision  for  your  family  after  you  are  gone.  ^  There  is 
no  other  luxury  in  the  world  like  the  thought  that  what- 
ever happens  to  you  your  family  is  provided  for.  ^  Get 
some  Life  Insurance  before  you  become  disqualified. 


I 


i 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


Safest  Investment 
known.    Yielding  from 


4%  to  6% 


Write  for 
Circular. 


U  L  E  N     &     CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


Beiil  Kstiite  First  Mortirnse  Bonds 

secured  by  productive  farm  lands  or  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  well-improved  property. 

IMiiiiieipal  Bonds 
yielding  4^  to  5^.  secured  by  direct  taxation  on 
the  prosperous  "Middle  West. "  Securities  backed 
by  experience  and  capital.     Ask  for  Circular  E64 
and  Booklet  "D"   explaining. 

COMMERCE  TRUST  COMPANY 
Capital  One  Million^    Kansas  City,  Mi«»onri. 
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THE  ONLY  SAFETY  TOOTH  BRUSH 

The  first  bristle  your  tooth  brush  sheds  is  a  danger  signal.  Throw  it 
away  and  get  a  Rubberset.  Stray  bristles  are  an  aggravation,  they 
easily  become  a  menace.  The  Rubberset  is  the  only  safety  tooth  brush. 
The  bristles  can't  come  out.  They  are  held  in  rubber  which  has 
been  vulcanized  as  hard  as  flint  and  as  enduring  as  the  pyramids. 


is  the  only  new  process  of  tooth  brush 
construction  devised  in  years.  So  called  im- 
provements have  been  variations  merely  of  the 
old  binding,  sewing,  glueing  and  cementing 
methods. 

Rubberset  brushes  are  also  superior  in  quality 
of  bristles,  shaping  of  tufts  and  handles.     Every 


brush  is  thoroughly  sterilized  at  the  factory, 
boxed  and  sealed  individually. 

Price  35c  each.  Variations  to  suit  every 
man,  woman  and  child. 

All  druggists  and  department  stores  sell  them. 
If  yours  happens  to  be  the  exception  send  us  35c 
enclosing  dealer's  name.J 


RUBBERSET    COMPANY  ''"'%^t"a'k:N.°r°™'' 

Makers  of  Rubberset   Shaving    Brushes  —  Rubberset  Nail  Brushes— Berset  Shaving    Cream   Soap—Berset  Povodered  Shaving  Soap — 

Bersel  Triangular  Dental  Cream  and  other  famous  Rubberset  products. 


r 
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MEANING  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
WATERLOO 

THE  CRITICS  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  are  sure  that  every 
man  who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  last  week  had  him 
in  mind,  and  intended  his  ballot  as  a  personal  thrust. 
The  foes  of  President  Taft  are  equally  positive  that  the  voters 
were  showing  their  displeasure  at  his 
Administration.  Tariff  critics  are  cer- 
tain the  voter  was  grating  his  teeth 
over  those  wicked  tariff  schedules,  and 
"  insurgent "  and  "  conservative  "  each 
takes  the  result  as  a  rebuke — for  the 
other.  Leaving  the  Republicans  to 
sort  out  the  blame  as  they  like,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  Democrats  confronted 
with  an  opportunity  so  big  as  to  be 
almost  embarrassing.  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutives are  elected  to  govern  most  of 
the  controlling  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  reversed,  and  the 
Senate  seems  likely  to  be  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  Democrats  and 
insurgent  Republicans. 

The  election  of  Democratic  Governors 
in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  all  ac- 
counted  Republican  States  in  recent 
years,  and  all  except  Ohio  at  present 
presided  over  by  Republican  Execu- 
tives, convinces  the  New  York  Trib- 
une (Rep.)  that  "  the  same  motive  of 
dissatisfaction  operated  everywhere 
over  this  territory."  In  the  usually 
Republican  State  of  Illinois,  while  the 
party  kept  control,  the  Democrats 
made  huge  gains,  and  in  other  States 
the  results  tell  much  the  same  story. 
Altho  the  Democratic  campaigns  in 
most  of  these  States  were  made  chiefly  on  local  issues,  says 
The  Tribune  (Rep.),  "the  voters  took  their  own  counsel  and 
used  the  Democratic  nominees  as  clubs  with  which  to  assail 
Republicanism,  apparently  on  general  principles."  Another 
Republican  paper,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  explains  the 
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ever, and  these  Mr.  Clark  will  have  to  overcome — or 
mollify  with  important  appointments. 


result  on  the  theory  that  "  the  country  is  not  Democratic— it  is 
discontented."  The  voters,  we  read,  have  entered  a  protest 
against  things  as  they  are,  but  "  the  protest  embodies  so  many 
and  such  widely  different  views  that,  emphatic  as  it  is,  it  gives 
neither  direction  to  new  policies  nor  inspiration  to  any  forward 
movement  in  government."  The  Age-Herald  {Bem.) ,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  interprets  the  vote  as  a  declaration  that  "the 

country  at  large  has  tired  of  Repub- 
lican rule,  has  tired  of  Republican 
tariffs,  has  tired  of  Cannonism,  has 
tired  of  false  promises."  And  it  pro- 
claims its  belief  that  "  the  Democratic 
party,  for  years  rent  by  factions,  is 
once  more  united."  Other  papers  point 
out  that  the  Democratic  party  has  won 
its  greatest  victory  since  1892  practic- 
ally without  aid  or  comfort  from  Mr. 
Bryan.  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  in  his 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  (Dem.),  re- 
joices that  "  this  election  secures  us 
against  the  peril  alike  of  the  one-party 
oligarchy  and  the  one-man  power." 
But  he  reminds  his  fellow  Democrats 
that  "  the  one  great  question  which  has 
proved  a  stumbling-block  to  all  parties 
is  the  tariff,"  and  "  if  we  go  to  pieces 
on  any  rock,  we  shall  go  to  pieces 
there." 

That  the  Payne  Tariff  and  the  high 
cost  of  living  were  the  two  chief  fac- 
tors in  the  Republican  overthrow  seems 
to  be  widely  believed  by  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike.  "  Regard- 
less of  locality,  the  tariff  enacted  at 
the  extra  session  of  Congress  was  the 
test-issue  to  which  all  other  issues  were 
subordinated,"  declares  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  (Dem.),  which  interprets 
the  returns  as  a  repudiation,  not  only 
of  the  Payne  Law,  but  of  President 
Taft's  Administration.  When  asked  by  a  reporter  to  account 
for  his  own  greatly  reduced  plurality  Congressman  Sereno 
E.  Payne,  father  of  the  bill,  replied :  "  I  think  this  is  a  time 
when  silence  is  golden."  "The  significance  of  the  widespread 
Democratic    victoria,"    says    Senator   La   Follette,    "is  that 
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the  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Law." 
As  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
puts  it,  "  everywhere  the  Payne  Tariff  was  the  issue,  and  the 
high  cost  of  living  the  argument."  The  Democrats  won,  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  because  the  Republican 
generals  disregarded  the  roar  of  their  enemy's  artillery,  and 
paid  all  their  attention  to  his  small  fire.    To  quote : 

"  By  this  time  our  sapient  commanders  have  heard  the  big 
guns  go  off.  What  are  they?  They  are  the  anger  and  disgust 
of  the  people  with  high  prices,  and  with  the  continued  associa- 
tion of  the  party's  name  and  influence  with  special  interests 
and  reactionary  policies." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  reasonable  minds,  says  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (Rep.),  that  the  Republican  Waterloo  is  the  outcome 
of  a  nation-wide  disappointment  over  the  revision  of  the  tariff : 

"  The  Aldrich-Payne  Act  has  been  interpreted  as  a  weak  and 
worse  than  weak  compromise  with  the  all-powerful  interests 
whose  huge  profits,  fortified  by  privilege,  have  been  drawn  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  In  the  face  of  the  climbing  cost  of 
common  necessaries  the  act  devised  by  Aldrich,  Payne,  Cannon, 
and  the  men  who  stood  behind  them,  was  more  than  a  disap- 
pointment.    It  was  an  affront.     And  the  people  have  replied. 

"  This  was  the  force  behind  the  Democratic  campaign,  and 
tho  it  was  modified  by  local  issues  and  mitigated  by  active  pro- 
gressivism  in  some  States,  there  is  no  excuse  for  misreading 
its  message." 

Turning  to  the  insistent  question  whether  the  verdict  of  the 
polls  is  a  repudiation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  find  equally  em- 
phatic answers  in  both  the  affirmative  and  the  negative.  "  Mr. 
Roosevelt  came  home  from  his  parade  abroad  just  v  time  to 
give  the  tottering  Republican  edifice  one  final  push  and  to  be 
buried  in  its  ruins,"  declares  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst.  The  result 
would  have  been  different,  says  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  if  the 
Colonel  had  been  silent  before  the  election,  instead  of  waiting 
until  afterward.  Senator  Culberson  (Dem.),  of  Texas,  gen- 
erously accords  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  large  share  of  credit  for  the 
Democratic  landslide,  and  this  view  is  echoed. by  many  politi- 
cians and  editors.     "  Such  is  the  stentorian  answer  of  the  voting 


populace  to  the  issue  of  Rooseveltism,"  exclaims  the  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.),  after  a  summary  of  the  nation-wide  Democratic 
gains.     The  same  paper  continues : 

'■  The  tremendous  overthrow  of  the  tickets  which  Colonel 
Roosevelt  favored,  for  which  he  personally  appealed,  makes 
complete  the  defeat  of  his  plans  to  make  himself  the  next 
nominee  for  the  Presidency  and  places  upon  a  man  once  Presi- 
dent a  humiliation  such  as  has  never  before  been  known  by  any 
one  who  has  essayed  the  role  of  national  leader  of  his  party." 

"  The  trail  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  traveled  during  the  last 
ten  weeks,"  declares  the  New  York  WbWrf  (Dem.),  "can  be 
traced  by  the  battered  wrecks  of  Republican  hopes."  "The 
American  people,"  adds  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  "  are  sick 
and  tired  of  an  everlasting  noise-making,  and,  recognizing  in 
Colonel  Roosevelt  the  chief  noise-maker,  they  fell  upon  him." 
"  Seized  by  the  heels  in  its  very  cradle,"  says  the  New  York 
Times  (Dem.),  "the  New  Nationalism  has  been  pitched  into  its 
grave.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been  somewhat  loudly  admon- 
ished that,  whether  now  or  in  1912,  his  own  State  and  other 
eastern  States  have  as  little  use  for  him  as  for  his  doctrines, 
and  the  Republican  party  has  been  put  on  notice  that  the  people 
never  for  one  moment  mistook  a  broken  pledge  for  a  downward 
revision." 

Among  the  papers  which  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  efforts 
killed  his  party  are  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  the  St. 
Louis  Times  (Ind.),  the  San  Francisco Posf  (Ind.),  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  the  Philadelphia  jRecorrf  (Dem.),  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  and  Journal  (Rep,).  "  The  elections," 
says  the  Buffalo  Commercial  (Rep.),  "  have  effectually  removed 
Mr.  Roosevelt  from  the  center  of  the  stage  as  a  Presidential 
possibility  in  1912."  "  Roosevelt  has  disappeared  as  a  political 
factor,  and  I  don't  believe  he  can  resurrect,"  declares  Henry  M. 
Teller,  veteran  ex-Senator  from  Colorado.  In  an  editorial  on 
"  Roosevelt's  Mistakes  "  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)say8 : 

"  We  have  no  wish  to  rub  salt  into  any  man's  wounds,  but  it 
is  plain,  in  the  cold  light  of  '  the  morning  after,'  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  course  since  his  return  in  June  has  been  one  long 
series  of  political  blunders.  .  .  .  Had  he  gone  quietly  to  Oyster 
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Bay  and  maintained  a  dignified  silence  throughout  the  campaign, 
defeat  would  have  come  to  his  party,  but  a  great  cry  for  him 
as  the  only  compeller  of  victory  would  have  been  heard.  To- 
day he  stands  rather  as  the  chief  architect  of  disaster.  He  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  Republicans 
who  will  not  vote  for  him  or  his  nominees  or  his  novel  doctrines. 
There  has  appeared  to  be  a  fatal  quality  in  his  indorsement,  so 
that  nearly  every  man  whom  he  lauded  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  has  been  defeated,  while  the  men  that  he  singled  out  for 
vituperation — Dix,  Foss,  Baldwin,  Harmon — have  been  trium- 
phantly elected.  The  whole  is  a  terrible  shattering  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  prestige. " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Colonel's  newspaper  champions  deny 
alike  that  he  contributed  to  the  Democratic  triumph  and  that 
his  political  bolt  is  shot.  Nor  are  these  champions  confined  to 
the  ranks  of  progressive  Republicanism.  Thus  we  find  the 
Democratic  Atlanta  Constitution  declaring  that  the  Republican 
reversal  was  in  spite  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  not  because  of 
him.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  a  number  of  papers,  among 
them  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  the  New  York  Press 
(Rep.),  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.),  the  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.), 
the  Dayton  Journal  (Rep.),  the  Chicago  News  (Ind.),  and  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  (Rep.).  Says  The  North  Ameri- 
can, explaining  the  situation  from  a  pro-Roosevelt  point  of 
view : 

"  Had  Roosevelt  betaken  himself  to  easy  and  dignified  quiet- 
ude, of  course,  he  would  have  been  denounced  as  guilty  of  base 
treachery  to  Taft  and  ingratitude  to  the  party  that  had  honored 
him,  but  which,  when  endangered,  he  feared  to  support. 

"Of  course,  the  people's  repudiation  of  the  pledge-breaking 
Aldrichites  and  Cannonites  and  the  rebuke  of  the  feeble  shift- 
lessness  of  the  Taft  Administration  were  written  upon  the  wall 
for  all  to  read  while  Roosevelt  was  still  in  Africa. 

"  Of  course,  he  was  coaxed  to  lead  the  forlornest  of  forlorn 
hopes  in  Ohio  as  in  New  England. 

"  And,  of  course,  Roosevelt  made  some  errors,  as  he  always 
does — else  he  never  would  have  won  the  trust  of  real  Americans 
and  their  fondness  for  his  human  weaknesses. 

"  He  should  never  have  indorsed  Lodge.  But  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  his  fair  critics  have  been  compelled  to  look  regret- 
fully but  tolerantly  upon  a  mistaken  loyalty  to  a  false  friend- 


ship. He  should  have  explained  frankly — except  that  it 
seemed  to  him,  perhaps,  unfair  to  Taft — that  he  could  not  write 
all  the  New  York  platform,  but  in  wise  opportunism  was  forced 
to  take  what  good  he  could  get,  using  what  instruments  were 
within  his  grasp 

"  Roosevelt  is  a  man  who  makes  mistakes.  But  he  never 
made  a  blunder  comparable  to  that  of  his  enemies  who  think 
that  he  is  dead  and  done  for  simply  because  on  Tuesday,  every- 
where outside  of  New  York,  every  party  organization  that  had 
become  progressive  was  victorious  and  every  one  that  clung  to 
the  old  wrongs  and  fallacies  that  Roosevelt  fights  was  beaten 
in  spite  of  any  label 

"  Those  New  Yorkers  will  be  the  most  surprized  of  men  when 
they  discover  that  they  merely  wrote  a  preface  when  they 
thought  they  were  inditing  an  epitaph." 

Some  commentators  think  the  elections  were  not  so  much  a 
reproof  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  to  President  Taft.  Says  the  New 
York  Press  (Rep.)  : 

"  Was  Ohio  the  State  of  Colonel  Rooseveltj,?  Not  so.  It  was 
the  State  of  President  Taft,  in  whose  behalf  so  many  patriots 
burned  to  '  teach  Teddy  a  lesson. '  Was  the  Republican  ticket 
in  Ohio  progressive  ?  Not  so.  It  was  reactionary.  And  Ohio 
was  lost  by  100,000." 

"  President  Taft  can  not  fail  to  read  in  the  election  a  severe 
rebuke  to  his  Administration,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dam.)  says: 

"  In  the  State  of  New  York  it  may  be  permissible  to  argue 
that  if  Roosevelt  had  remained  in  Africa,  there  would  have 
been  another  story  to  tell,  but  it  is  not  permissible  without 
offense  to  reason  to  ascribe  the  result  in  Ohio  to  anything  else 
than  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  National  Administration. 
That  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  his  '  New  Nationalism,'  is  laid  upon 
the  shelf,  is  clear  enough,  but  what  is  not  less  clear  is  that  Mr. 
Taft,  with  his  weak  surrender  to  the  tariff  extortionists,  has 
been  consigned  to  the  same  repository." 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.),  how- 
ever, quotes  the  President's  friends  as  declaring  that  he  will  be 
the  Republican  nominee  in  1912. 

Did  the  elections  indicate  radicalism  or  conservatism  ?  The 
doctors  disagree.     According  to  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  lesson  of 
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HOW    THE    POLITICAL    MAP    HAS    CHANGED    IN   TWO  YEARS. 

The  Democrats  have  won  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon 
from  the  Republicans.  Tlie  Republicans  have  won  Tennessee,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada  from  the  Democrats.  In  Idaho  the  result  was 
still  in  doubt  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  The  comparison  is  based  on  the  elections  of  governors,  legislatures,  or  other  State  ofiBcers.  The  States 
in  gray  are  Republican,  those  in  white.  Democratic.     In  Missouri  the  Legislature  and  Congress  went  Democratic,  the  State  oflBcers  Republican. 


the  elections  as  a  whole  is  "  an  overwhelming'  rebuke  to  the 
reactionaries,  and  an  unmistakable  demand  for  the  kind  of  prog- 
ress for  which  the  insurgents  stand. "  The  regular  Republican 
Journal  of  Kansas  City,  however,  can  only  see  that  "  the  tree 
of  insurgency  has  borne  fruit— and  the  fruit  is  bitter. "  "  There 
is  nothing  in  the  exhibition  of  political  sentiment,  resulting  in 
a  decisive  party  overturn,  that  denotes  a  backward  step  in  real 
reform,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.), 
while  a  Washington  correspondent  sums  up  the  situation  by 
saying  that  the  whole  tendency  of  last  week's  elections  is  to 
make  the  Democratic  party  more  conservative  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  more  progressive.  Says  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
(Rep.),  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft's  paper: 

"  The  chief  lesson  of  the  election  of  1910  for  Republicans 
should  be  along'  the  old  line  that  a  house  divided  against  itself 
can  not  stand.  The  g-reat  mass  of  Republicans  are  progressive, 
rather  than  radical  or  reactionary.  Their  ideas  must  prevail  in 
the  counsels  of  the  party  if  Republicanism  is  to  live  and  con- 
tinue as  the  dominant  force  in  American  politics." 

The  one  transcendent  demand,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  (Rep.),  is  for  a  radical  reorganization  of  the  Republican 
party.  Says  the  New  York  American  (Ind.)  :  "  Wherever  the 
t)rogressives  were  in  control  of  the  organization,  and  were  able 
to  keep  their  fight  clear  of  irrelevant  cross-fires  and  complica- 
tions, they  won  significant  and  honorable  victories."  While 
The    Wall  Street  Journal  felicitates  the  country  on  the  fact 


that  such  Democratic  governors-elect  as  Baldwin,  Dix,  Harmon, 
and  Wilson  are  conservative  Democrats,  the  New  York  Globe 
(Rep.)  denies  that  conservatism  has  won  "  even  a  Pyrrhic  vic- 
tory," and  goes  on  to  say: 

"  It  is  much  to  be  suspected  that  the  '  conservative  '  voters 
have  allowed  their  votes  to  be  controlled  by  their  emotions 
rather  than  by  their  heads.  Thinking  to  suppress  Roosevelt, 
what  they  have  really  done  is  to  drive  most  of  their  proved 
friends  from  public  life.  The  next  Congress,  in  both  branches, 
will  be  a  more  '  radical  '  body  than  the  present  one,  and  this 
because  of  '  conservative  '  voters.  The  justification  of  those 
wfto  urged  that  not  too  much  attention  be  given  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt  has  come  with  g'reat  rapidity." 


'  AM  I   DREAMING  ?  " 

— Triggs  in  tlie  New  York  Press. 


STATES  THAT  SAW   A  NEW  LIGHT 

WHILE  this  year's  elections  have  transferred  ten  States 
in  all  from  the  Republican  to  the  Democratic  column, 
giving'  the  Republicans  only  three  in  exchange,  it  is 
to  five  Eastern  States— New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Ohio — that  the  country's  after-election  inter- 
est chiefly  turns  in  its  eflPort  to  more  fully  understand  the  ver- 
dict of  the  ballot.  In  these  States,  and  in  Illinois,  the  Demo- 
crats made  their  most  conspicuous  gains — gains  which  were 
foreshadowed  by  the  earlier  result  in  Maine.  The  defeat  of 
Henry  L.  Stimson  in  New  York,  in  spite  of  his  indefatigable 
championship  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  regarded  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  (Ind.)  as  "the  most  striking  single  fact"  of  the 
elections.  He  was  defeated  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  67,000, 
two  years  after  his  party's  previous  candidate,  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  had  carried  the  State  by  more  than  200,000.  Mr. 
Stimson  himself  declares  that  his  defeat  is  "a  mere  incident  in 
the  fight  for  progress,"  and  explains  it  by  the  statement  that 
"  our  party  is  going  through  the  agony  of  getting  on  the  pro- 
gressive side  of  affairs."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
points  out  that  Mr.  Dix  did  not  draw  out  the  full  Tammany 
vote,  and  credits  his  election  to  independent  and  Republican 
voters.  The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  also  sees  in  the  result 
proof  of  a  growing  tendency  to  disregard  party  lines.  In  the 
New  York  State  legislature  93  votes  were  gained  by  the  former 
minority,  giving  the  Democrats  a  lead  of  34  in  that  body. 

The  paramount  issue  in  New  York  this  year,  declares  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the 
result  was  "  the  knell  of  Rooseveltism  and  all  that  it  stands 
for."  Of  the  same  opinion  are  the  New  York  Commercial 
(Com.),  The  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  The  Sun  (Ind.),  The  Herald 
(Ind.),  and  The  World  (Dem.),  which  all  agree  in  attributing 
the  result  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  tempestuous  interference  "  in  the 
campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  Republican  leaders  like 
Herbert  Parsons  declare  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  activities  helped 
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BEFORE  THE  CADIN  DOOR. 

-Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


NEVER  SAW    IT. 

— Roger.s  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
HUNGER  WILL    HAVE    ITS  WAY. 


AT    LAST. 

— Farnuin  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


the  party  in  the  State  and  saved  it  from  a  much  more  over- 
whelming defeat.  In  this  view  many  progressive  papers,  within 
and  without  the  State,  concur.     Says  the  Chicago  Netvs  (Ind.)  : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  entered  the  campaign  in  response  to  appeals 
which  he  could  not  have  resisted — and  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so 
— without  forfeiting  the  respect  of  many  thousands  who  have  a 
high  regard  for  him.  He  went  into  the  fight  to  help  put  the 
progressives  in  control  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  York. 
Surely  that  was  a  worthy  object.  Without  his  energetic  efforts 
the  Old  Guard — Barnes,  Woodruff,  Aldridge,  Wadsworth,  and 
the  rest — ^would  have  controlled  the  Saratoga  convention,  would 
have  nominated  a  ticket  to  its  liking,  and  would  have  run  the 
campaign  to  the  high  satisfaction  of  the  interests 

'  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  up  the  leadership  laid  down  by  Hughes 
when  the  latter  became  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  did  it  for  the  public  good.  He  would  have  been  ex- 
ecrated as  a  craven  or  a  turncoat  if  he  had  not  gone  into  the 
fight.     He  did  his  best." 

Altho  Ohio  already  had  a  Democratic  Executive,  special  in- 
terest attaches  to  Governor  Harmon's  reelection  by  a  vastly 
increased  margin.  His  campaign  was  opposed  not  only  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  by  members  of  President  Taft's  Cabi- 
net who  declared  that  his  election  would  be  a  blow  at  the  pres- 
ent Administration.  "  Two  years  ago  Ohio  was  strongly  for 
Taft;  to-day  it  is  against  him,"  declares  the  Louisville  Post 
(Ind.).  And  The  Journal  (Rep.),  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  comments 
as  follows : 

"  While  the  spirit  of  the  Republican  campaign  was  marked 
by  the  shadow  of  1912,  in  no  less  a  sense  was  the  personality 
of  Governor  Harmon  national  in  its  aspect.  For  he  was  run- 
ning for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency  just  as 
surely  as  he  was  running  for  the  Governorship  of  Ohio,  and  if 
political  results  be  any  portent  of  the  future,  he  will  receive 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  from  the  Democrats  in  1912. " 

In  the  opinion  of  the  press  Mr.  Harmon's  most  formidable 
rival  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  in  1912  seems 
to  be  Woodrow  Wilson,  Governor-elect  of  New  Jersey,  tho  Mr. 
Dix  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  focus  attention.  "  The 
greatest  act  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  elections  of  this 
year,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.),  "was  the  nomination 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of  Princeton  University."  Two 
years  ago,  says  the  New  York  Times  (Ind,  Dem.),  New  Jersey 
gave  the  Republican  ticket  a  round  majority  of  83,000 ;  this 
year  a  Democratic  Governor — the  first  in  eighteen  years — has 
been  elected  by  a  majority  of  45,000.  The  New  York  Globe 
(Rep.),  which  regards  Dr.  Wilson  as  the  most  attractive  figure 
brought  to  the  front  by  last  week's  elections,  says  of  his  Presi- 
dential prospects : 


"All  over  the  country  Democratic  thought  will  turn  to  Dr. 
Wilson  as  the  appointed  one  for  1912.  His  probable  rival.  Gov- 
ernor Harmon,  of  Ohio,  was  a  member  of  Cleveland's  Cabinet 
and  conspicuously  bolted  Bryan,  and  thus  furnishes  an  argu- 
ment against  his  availability.  In  his  cooler  academic  retreats 
Dr.  Wilson  has  been  identified  with  neither  Democratic  faction. 

"  Dr.  Wilson,  besides  being  a  Jerseyite,  is  a  Southerner  born 
— if  nominated,  will  be  the  first  Presidential  candidate  of 
Southern  birth  since  Lincoln.  When  it  comes  to  rounding  up 
delegates  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  it  will  not 
hurt  him  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  that  he  is  able  to 
sing  '  Dixie.'  A  progressive  Democrat  who  is  able  to  escape 
the  anger  of  the  conservative  Democrats,  and  a  Southern  man 
who  has  lifted  himself  out  of  sectional  strife.  Dr.  Wilson  is 
plainly  being  chosen  by  destiny." 

No  result  was  more  astounding  to  many  non-partizan  news- 
paper observers  than  the  election  of  Eugene  N.  Foss  as  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  by  a  majority  of  33,000.  An  eleventh-hour 
candidate,  he  had  only  three  weeks  in  which  to  make  his  cam- 
paign, which  was  of  the  whirlwind  variety,  swirling  around  the 
tariff  and  the  high  cost  of  living.  "  Most  of  the  Republicans 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Foss,"  thinks  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.), 
"  did  so  to  punish  Senator  Lodge. "  "  Massachusetts  is  caught 
in  the  general  tide,"  exclaims  the  Springfield i^epwftZicaw  (Ind.), 
which  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  high  cost  of  living,  dissatisfaction  with  mealy-mouthed 
tariff  revision  in  relation  thereto,  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  greater  freedom  of  trade  with  Canada,  veiled  Republican 
opposition  to  the  income-tax  amendment  and  lack  of  enthusiasm 
among  the  Republican  rank  and  file  over  a  party  succession  to 
the  places  of  power  and  honor  m?pped  out  long  in  advance — 
these  have  figured  as  causes  of  the  Republican  downfall." 

Interest  attaches  to  Connecticut's  Democratic  Governor-elect 
from  the  fact  that  Judge  Baldwin,  altho  a  distinguished  jurist, 
is  practically  a  new  man  in  the  political  arena.  Some  of  his 
newspaper  friends  are  convinced  that  Colonel  Roosevelt's  vigor- 
ous criticism  of  the  Judge's  labor  decisions  helped  rather  than 
hurt  his  cause,  and  they  point  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only 
member  of  his  ticket  elected.  The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.) 
thus  analyzes  his  qualities : 

"  If  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  progressives  he  is  at 
least  conservative  and  safe.  If  he  does  not  reach  out  after 
larger  things  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be  a  faithful  custodian  of 
established  institutions.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  character 
and  great  learning  and  few  men  of  his  rank  have  stood  higher 
among  the  jurists  of  the  nation." 

Another  State  result  of  more  than  local  interest  is  Washing- 
ton's adoption  of   a  constitutional    amendment  extending  the 
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THERE   ARE   OTHER   THINGS   JUST   AS    HARD   AS   FOR   A    RICH    MAN    TO   (iET   INTO   HEAVEN. 

— DarliiiK  in  I  lie  Dps  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


franchise  to  women.  A  similar  amendment  was  defeated  in 
Oregon  and  Oklahoma.  Women  now  have  full  suffrage  in  five 
States  in  the  Union — Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
Washington. 


WORK  FOR   A  DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESS 

Now  THAT  the  Democrats  have  their  Congress  they  are 
being  asked  what  they  expect  to  do  with  it.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  the  party  will  be  on 
its  good  behavior  for  the  next  two  years,  and  give  the  voters 
some  good  reasons  for  entrusting  it  with  full  power  in  1912. 
Mr.  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  who  expects  to  be  chosen  suc- 
cessor to  Speaker  Cannon  by  a  majority  of  at  least  50,  calls  the 
landslide  of  Democratic  votes  a  call  for  immediate  tariff  revi- 
sion. Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  conspicuously  absent  from  the  cam- 
paigning this  fall,  expects  the  progressive  Republicans  to  join 
with  Democrats  and  bring  about  the  popular  election  of 
Senators. 

With  the  help  of  the  insurgent  Republicans  who  will  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Senate,  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  sees  almost  no  limit  to  the  "vagaries"  which  may  ema- 
nate from  a  Congress  "  controlled  by  the  Democrats. "  This  paper 
has  visions  of  "  populistic  "  financial  legislation  and  the  "  irriga- 
tion of  Western  and  Southern  swamp  lands  at  the  expense  of 
the  Federal  treasury,"  which  "is  likely  to  appeal  with  com- 
pelling force  both  to  insurgents  and  Democrats,  especially  to 
the  latter,  who  will  perceive  in  the  chance  to  secure  large  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  their  territory  an  alluring  opportunity  to 
make  up  for  the  fourteen  lean  years  since  last  they  held  a  key 
to  the  National  Treasury." 

While  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)and  other  papers 
warn  their  party  of  the  danger  in  tinkering  with  the  tariff,  and 
point  to  the  fact  that  tariff-making  parties  have  almost  always 
been  turned  down  by  the  people  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.)  is  more  optimistic.     He  says: 

"  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tariff  tax  on  neces- 
saries might  be  reduced  by  the  coming  Democratic  Congress, 
making  cheaper  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  without  bringing 
about  another  overturn  and  restoring  the  Republicans  to  power. 
It  hardly  seems  probable  that  any  great  outburst  of  popular  in- 
dignation would  follow  if  the  '  indefensible  '  woolen  schedules 
should  be  revised  and  reduced.  Cotton  goods,  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer believes,  might  be  taxed  less  without  causing  a  popular 
uprising." 

Aa  for  other  legislation,  this  authority  is  of  the  opinion  that 


it  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  nature  of  President  Taft's 
first  message  to  his  divided  Congress : 

"  Economic  and  industrial  problems  are  uppermost  in  Presi- 
dent Taft's  mind  these  days.  Such  problems  honestly  ap- 
proached are  essentially  non-partizan  and  non-political  in  their 
character.  It  is  equally  the  desire  of  men  who  call  themselves 
Democrats  and  men  who  call  themselves  Republicans  that  the 
great  corporate  enterprises  of  the  country  shall  not  have  ad- 
vantage over  smaller  accumulations  of  capital  or  over  the  great 
public  which  has  permitted  their  erection  and  which  supports 
them.  It  is  equally  the  desire  of  men  of  all  parties  that  trusts 
shall  be  curbed  and  that  railroads  shall  not  exact  more  than 
their  due  from  passengers  and  shippers.  That  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  shall  be  wisely  husbanded  and  de- 
veloped is  as  much  the  hope  of  the  body  of  Democrats  as  it  is 
of  the  body  of  Republicans 

"  It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  Taft  Administration 
may  secure  as  much  legislation  with  a  united  Democratic  House 
as  with  a  Republican  House  that  was  torn  with  dissensions  and 
concerned  almost  solely  with  its  own  factional  warfare." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  little 
will  be  done  by  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  and  the  Washington 
Post  (Ind.)  believes  that  this  will  be  welcome  to  many  of  the 
voters  responsible  for  the  Republican  overturn : 

"  They  have  desired  a  Congress  divided  against  itself.  Their 
plans  have  in  part  been  laid  in  the  hope  of  a  brief  rest  at  least 
in  the  matter  of  national  legislation.  They  have  contended  that 
we  have  been  going  too  fast  as  to  problems  vital  to  business 
interests ;  that  a  halt  and  a  calm  look  around  will  do  everybody 
good. 

"  Well,  in  some  measure  a  halt  has  been  decreed.  A  Demo- 
cratic House  stands  against  a  Republican  Senate,  with  a  Re- 
publican President  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  with 
the  veto  power  in  his  hand.  A  Presidential  election  approaches, 
and  both  sides  will  be  maneuvering  for  position.  No  extreme 
measures,  proposed  by  either  side,  could  possibly  get  through, 
and  even  compromises  may  fail.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
should  undertake  to  outline  early  important  legislation  outside 
of  the  routine.  Of  propositions  there  may  be  a  plenty.  But 
propositions  are  not  laws. " 

We  are  reminded  by  several  Republican  editors  that  a  full  year 
will  elapse  before  this  Democratic  Congress  meets.  Besides, 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  still 
have  the  coming  short  session  before  them,  "a  precious  respite 
of  grace  ard  redemption."  With  a  policy  that  "  shall  meet  the 
real  progressive  demands  of  the  people,"  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Mail  (Rep.)  even  sees  hope  that  "  the  party  will  turn  defeat 
in  1910  into  victory  in  1912."  The  Mail  offers  "  three  means, 
all  of  them  practical,  for  reducing  that  high  cost  of  living,  be- 
cause of  which  the  nation  punished  the  Republican  party:"  re- 
vise such  tariff  schedules  as  cotton,  wool,  and  rubber;  pass  the 
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Lodge  Bill,  "  limiting  to  one  year  the  period  in  which  meats, 
fish,  fowls,  and  vegetables  may  be  kept  in  cold  storage  " ;  es- 
tablish the  parcels  post.  "  Let  the  President  and  a  Republican 
Congress  do  these  things,  and  the  party's  legitimate  benefit 
will  be  as  certain  as  the  nation's."  The  New  York  Commercial 
(Com.)  urges  the  Republicans  to  pass  a  ship  subsidy  bill  while 
there  is  still  opportunity ;  this  "  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  return  of  a  Republican  House  in  1913 — for  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  would  duly  appreciate  it."  The  New  York 
American  (Ind.),  too,  hastens  to  remind  the  present  majority 
that  it  can  still  "restore  the  dilapidated  fortunes  of  the  Repub- 
lican party" — 

"  By  making  a  clean  breach  with  Cannon  and  Cannonism  the 
expiring  Congress  can  still  hope  to  put  through  legislation  that 
will  give  the  country  substantial  relief. 

"  It  can  supply  the  insufficiencies  of  the  Railroad  Bill. 

"  It  can  amend  the  Sherman  Act. 

"  It  can  provide  for  Federal  incorporation. 

"  It  can  settle  the  Alaska  question  and  other  problems  of 
conservation. 

"  It  can  begin  the  revival  of  the  merchant  marine. 

"  It  can  establish  a  parcels  post. 

"  These  and  many  other  things  offer  golden  opportunities  that 
need  not  be  left  to  a  Democratic  House." 

All  this  may  be  very  well  to  talk  about,  replies  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "  but  the  thing  can't  be  done." 

"  It  is  futile  for  any  Republican  to  hope  that  any  affirmative 
general  legislation  of  any  consequence  will  be  enacted  at  this 
brief  closing  session  of  an  expiring  Congress.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  a  bare  minimum  of  work  will  be  done  at  the  Cap- 
itol this  winter,  and  that  when  the  usual  appropriation  bills  are 
framed  and  passed,  the  session  will  be  over.  Congress  will  be 
in  session  a  bare  ten  weeks.  It  would  be  grossly  unjust  and 
unfair  to  the  country  to  attempt  to  put  through  in  that  time 
any  measures  of  large  general  importance,  whether  they 
affected  trusts,  corporations,  or  railways,  specifically,  or 
conservation  of  natural  resources. 

"  The  members  of  Congress  will  not  come  here  this  winter  in 
a  mood  to  attend  closely  to  important  business.  A  great  num- 
ber of  them  have  been  retired  to  private  life.  Their  concern 
will  be  to  find  a  berth  somewhere  else  under  the  Government, 
or  to  make  connections  in  private  business.  If  President  Taft 
is  well  advised,  he  will  not  submit  a  long  array  of  important 
legislation  for  recommendations  when  Congress  meets.  He  will 
subject  himself  needlessly  to  the  chagrin  of  having  his  requests 
go  unheeded.  A  short  list  of  recommendations,  covering  gen- 
eral matters  of  legislation,  which  can  be  made  into  law  in  the 
brief  period  available  for  discussion  will  be  the  wiser  course. " 

The  New  York  Commercial  says  of  the  changes  in  the 
Senate : 

"  Senator  Nathan  Bay  Scott,  Republican  of  West  Virginia, 
will  leave  his  seat  and  will  be  succeeded  by  a  Democrat.  Other 
Republicans  who  will  be  succeeded  by  Democrats  are :  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew  of  New  York,  John  Kean  of  New  Jersey,  Charles 
Dick  of  Ohio,  Albert  J.  Beveridge  of  Indiana,  Elmer  J.  Bur- 
kette  of  Nebraska,  and  William  Warner  of  Missouri.  A  Demo- 
cratic Legislature  elected  earlier  in  the  year  in  Maine  will 
add  another  to  the  list  as  the  successor  of  Eugene  Hale, 
Republican. " 

The  insurgents  who  have  returned  to  the  Senate  will  be 
joined  by  Poindexter  of  Washington,  Gronna  of  North  Dakota 
and  Townsend  of  Michigan.  As  for  the  next  House,  remarks 
The  Commercial,  which  allows  the  Democrats  a  majority  of  52 : 

"  About  the  only  fact  that  stands  out  of  the  entire  muddle  is 
that  there  was  a  complete  Democratic  landslide  and  a  marked 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  voters  to  have  a  change.  In- 
surgents and  regulars  went  down  alike  in  the  avalanche,  but 
the  latter  suffered  more  heavily. 

"  The  largest  gain  made  by  the  Democrats  in  any  one  State 
was  in  New  York,  where  they  turned  a  Republican  majority  of 
13  into  a  Democratic  majority  of  9. 

"  The  Republicans,  generally  speaking,  held  their  own  in  the 
Pacific  and  intermountain  States,  did  fairly  well  in  the  middle 
West,  but  began  to  lose  as  they  entered  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois.     The  reversal  grew  stronger  toward  the  East." 


A  SOCIALIST   IN   CONGRESS 

DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESSES,  tho  somewhat  rare  of 
late,  have  existed  heretofore ;  the  real  novelty  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  will  be  the  first  Socialist  Repre- 
sentative to  go  to  Washington — Mr.  Victor  L.  Berger,  of  Mil- 
waukee. While  other  papers  are  trying  to  account  for  the 
great  Democratic  wave  of  this  fall,  the  Socialist  press  are  call- 
ing attention  to  a  rising  So- 
cialistic tide  of  no  mean  di- 
mensions. The  total  vote  is 
given  out  by  a  party  leader 
as  being  over  720,000,  an  in- 
crease of  75  per  cent,  since 
1908.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  "  about  35  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatures  were 
elected  in  several  States, 
about  40  cities  and  towns 
show  a  clean  majority  for 
the  Socialist  party,  and  five 
of  these  towns  had  local  elec- 
tions in  which  the  Socialist 
candidates  were  victorious. " 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  run- 
ning for  Governor  of  New 
York,  doubled  the  vote 
polled  by  the^  candidate  in 
the  previous  election,  and 
ran  ahead  of  W.  R.  Hearst, 
running  on  the  Independence 
League  ticket.  Minneapolis 
came  within  1,000  votes  of 
following  Milwaukee's  ex- 
ample and  electing  a  Social- 
ist Mayor.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  one  of  the  New  York 
City  districts  came  equally 
near  giving  Mr.  Berger  Socialist  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.     Says  the  New  York  Call  (Soc.)  : 

"  From  practically  all  parts  of  the  country  reports  are  coming 
in  of  a  decisive  Socialist  advance.  This  advance  is  most  marked 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  particularly  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  struggle  between  the  working  class  and  the 
exploiting  class  is  now  raging  bitterly ;  in  the  Northwest,  par- 
ticularly in  Milwaukee,  which  has  become  a  veritable  Gibraltar 
of  Socialism  on  this  continent,  and  in  Chicago,  where  the 
contrast  between  arrogant  wealth  and  grinding  poverty  is 
perhaps  more  glaring  than  in  any  other  city  of  this  country, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Pittsburg ;  and  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  the  workers  have  just  now  a  very  lively  sense 
of  the  brutality  of  capitalism  and  the  treachery  of  capitalist 
politicians. 

"  But  while  Socialist  gains  in  these  places  are  most  striking, 
there  is  hardly  an  industrial  center  that  has  not  considerable 
Socialist  gains  to  its  credit.  Philadelphia  has  shown  by  its 
Socialist  vote  last  Tuesday  that  the  storm  of  the  general  strike 
has  not  passed  over  it  in  vain.  The  '  dry  bones  '  have  stirred. 
Mental  apathy  and  indifference  have  given  place  to  en- 
thusiastic activity.  The  industrial  towns  and  cities  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  have  also  awakened  from  their  long 
lethargy 

"  The  election  of  Victor  Berger  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives breaks  the  spell  that  has  hitherto  kept  the  doors  of  Con- 
gress hermetically  sealed  to  representatives  of  the  working 
class,  to  apostles  of  Socialism 

"  The  entrance  of  Victor  Berger  into  the  halls  of  Congress 
will  place  the  United  States  abreast  of  '  other  civilized  nations, ' 
in  which  Socialism  has  for  decades  past  been  recognized  as  the 
only  great  force  working  for  national  regeneration  and  inter- 
national peace  and  brotherhood." 

Not  only  did   the  Social-Democrats  in  Milwaukee  send    to 


I   DO   NOT  EXPECT  TO   KE  VOLUTIONIZE 
THE  COUNTRY   SINGLE-HANDED." 

Victor  L.  Berger,  considered  by 
many  the  real  leader  of  the  Socialists 
in  this  country,  whom  Milwaukee  sends 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Congress  the  real  national  leader  of  the  party,  but,  says  a 
press  dispatch,  they  also 

"swept  Milwaukee  County,  electing  their  county  ticket  from 
top  to  bottom  by  pluralities  ranging  from  5,000  to  7,000,  the 
latter  being  attained  by  William  A.  Arnold,  the  candidate  for 
sheriff.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Socialists  elected  thirteen 
members  of  the  legislature,  one  Senator,  and  twelve  Assembly- 
men from  Milwaukee  County." 

This  result  was  largely  due,  according  to  the  press,  to  the 
factional  fights  in  both  of  the  old  parties.  Vigorous  campaign- 
ing had  its  effect,  too.     We  read  in  the  dispatch  just  quoted: 

"  The  Socialists'  plan  of  campaign  was  unique.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  daily  newspaper  organ,  they  had  printed  each  week, 
for  the  last  six  weeks,  many  thousands  of  copies  of  a  four- 
page  paper  printed  in  English  and  German,  in  which  their  doc- 
trines were  expounded. 

"  These  periodicals  were  taken  in  hand  by  1,200  men  each 
Sunday  morning,  and  it  is  said  that  every  household  in  Mil- 
waukee County  was  supplied  with  a  copy.  Noonday  meetings 
at  the  factories  and  night  meetings  at  various  halls  seven  days 
of  the  week  were  also  held  for  the  last  six  weeks." 

While  Mr.  J.  H.  Maurer,  whom  the  city  of  Reading  elected 
as  the  first  Socialist  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  makes  the 
anouncement— "  I  don't  expect  I  will  be  able  to  accomplish  very 
much,  but  I  mean  to  raise  the  devil,"  Representative-elect 
Berger  is  a  bit  more  definite  as  to  his  purposes.     He  says: 

"  I  am  not  a  visionary.  I  do  not  expect  to  revolutionize  the 
country  single-handed.  I  feel  that  I  have  been  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  working  class,  and  I  consider  myself  the  first  man 
elected  to  Congress  in  America  on  a  platform  expressing  the 
views  and  hopes  of  that  class.  We  have  had  union  men  in  Con- 
gress, good  men,  too,  but  because  they  have  allied  themselves 
with  one  of  the  capitalist  parties  they  have  lost  their  individu- 
alities, and  as  I  believe  their  usefulness. 

"  I  represent  the  Social-Democratic  party,  and  therefore  can 
not  join  either  of  the  other  parties.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  I  always  shall  be  '  in  opposition  '  and  '  agin'  the 
Guv'ment.'  I  shall  reserve  the  right  to  consider  all  measures 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  working  class  and  vote  according 
as  that  class  shall  be  affected 

"  As  a  member  of  Congress  I  shall  not  follow  either  the  lead- 
ership or  the  reasoning  of  the  old  parties.  I  will  try  to  formu- 
late and  introduce  legislation  expressing  the  demands  of  the 
Social-Democratic  platform.  The  old  parties  have  followed 
and  are  following  the  ancient,  and  as  I  believe,  the  out-of-date 


school  of  political  economy  which  is  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
Jaissez  faire,  or,  as  it  was  put  in  Jefferson's  day,  '  That  gov- 
ernment governs  best  which  governs  least. '  " 

The  New  York  Daily  People,  organ  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  asserts  that : 

"  The  election  in  America  of  a  candidate  to  Congress  upon 
a  ticket  that,  whatever  its  otherwise  shortcomings,  vagaries, 
and  even  defects,  demands  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem, is  a  fact  that  deserves  respect. " 


THE  FACTORY  AND  THE  DEATH-RATE— The  people  of 
Fall  River  are  troubled  by  Census  Director  Durand's  announce- 
ment that  this  Massachusetts  city  has  the  highest  death-rate 
of  any  American  city — 19.1  deaths  per  1,000  inhabitants.  The 
death-rate  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  15  per  1,000.  This  was 
too  severe  an  arraignment  for  the  Fall  River  board  of  health 
to  let  pass  unnoticed.  The  Census  Director,  in  replying  to  their 
protests,  points  out  that  his  data  were  furnished  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Secretary  of  State,  and  ascribes  the  excessive  death- 
rate  to  "an  abnormal  mortality  among  Fall  River  children." 
"In  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,"  a  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial informs  us,  "  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek  " : 

"  Fall  River  attends  to  its  municipal  housekeeping  more  than 
fairly  well,  and  its  inhabitants  are  intelligent  as  well  as  re- 
spectable, but  it  is  a  town  with  many  factories,  employing 
women  in  great  numbers  during  long  hours  every  day.  This  is 
good  for  business,  but  it  is  hard  on  the  children.  Born  of  tired 
mothers,  they  start  in  life  under  a  handicap,  and  while  they 
are  not  neglected  or  starved,  they  are  lamentably  apt  not  to 
receive  the  sort  of  care  or  the  sort  of  food  for  which  science 
has  as  yet  found  no  really  adequate  substitute. 

"  Enough  of  the  children  thus  '  raised  '  die  to  make  Fall  River 
seem  to  be  what  it  probably  is  not — an  unhealthful  city  in  the 
common  sense  of  that  term.  But  what  of  those  that  survive  ? 
It  is  upon  the  survivors  that,  in  all  likelihood,  fall  the  heaviest 
penalties  which  implacable  Nature  imposes  upon  the  violators 
of  her  laws.  Statisticians  can  number  the  dead,  but  there  is 
nobody  to  tell  just  how  the  living  are  affected  by  an  ancestry 
of  factory-prisoned  mothers.  Occasionally  the  Army  recruiting 
officers  or  the  examiners  of  candidates  for  positions  in  police 
and  fire  departments  start  the  cry  of  steady  physical  deteriora- 
tion among  the  laboring  classes  in  the  manufacturing  centers. 
That  cry  has  not  yet  been  frequent  or  loud  in  this  country,  but 
it  has  been  both  in  England  and  people  with  sharp  ears  are 
hearing  it  here." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


'Dirigo" — "I  lead,"     It  did. — New 


The  motto  of  the  State  of  Maine  is: 
York  World. 

Foreign  preponderance  in  Argentine  Republic  shows  there 
Doctrine  for  European  capital. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  decided  to  print  more  dollar 
pears  to  be  the  unanimous   opinion   that  they 
are  needed. — Chicago  Record  Herald. 

A  woman's  "no"  in  the  matter  of  a  declara- 
tion of  dutiable  articles  is  often  open  to  the  usual 
affirmative  construction.— -Vew  York  World. 

NicABAGUA  has  formally  recognized  the  Re- 
public of  Portugal.  King  Manuel's  last  hope 
may  now  be  supposed  to  be  gone. — San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

The  South  Dakota  ballot  was  seven  feet 
long,  in  nonpareil  type.  How  much  of  this 
was  advertising,  and  how  much  pure  reading 
matter? — Cleveland  Leader. 

Bandits  who  held  up  a  train  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  millionaires  were  traveling  in  New  Mexico 
got  $11.20.  The  porter  had  probably  btaten 
them  to  it. — Chicago  Record- lie  raid. 

What's  the  use  of  Judge  Baldwin's  suing  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  slander?  The  Colonel  won't  ac- 
cept the  decision  of  the  court. — New  York  World. 

If  you  are  tired  of  being  just  a  plaini  .;itizen 
of  ordinary  accomplishment  and  no  reputation 
and  are  desirous  of  making  the  world  look  up 
to  you,  why  not  try  aviation? — Southern  Lum- 
berman,  Nashville. 


is  no  Monroe 


bills.    It  ap- 


No  aviator  has  as  yet  been  fined  for  exceeding  the  altitude  limit. — Chicago 
Record- Herald. 

We  don't  have  an  aviation  meet  every  day,  but  we  can  watch  prices 
rise  almost  any  time. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Dr.  Cook  congratulates  Wellman.     Which  seems  to  be  about  the  most 

unkindest  cut  of  all. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Do  you  remember  when  certain  newspapers 
kicked  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  the  "fat  and 
idle  job"  of  coUectorof  customs  in  New  York  to 
Mr.  Loeb? — Cleveland  Leader. 

Taft  to  Force  Up  Magazine  Postage.  — ^Head- 
line. 

Is  this  to  be  considered  a  blow  to  the 
Outlook  and  its  Contributing  Editor  ? — New 
York  World. 

It  looks  as  if  "everything  on  wheels"  would 
go  on  strike  in  New  York.  What  a  difference 
it  would  make  if  everybody  with  wheels  in 
New  York  went  on  strike! — Syracuse  Journal. 

Possibly  the  burglar  who  stole  the  card- 
board motto  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal"  from  a 
home  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  felt  that  his  own  home 
stood  more  in  need  of  such  a  reminder. 

— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Standajii)  Oil's  market  price  having  ad- 
vanced twenty  points  since  the  price  cut,  per- 
haps officers  of  other  companies  engaged  in 
supplying  the  necessities  will  note  the  new 
method  of  booming  their  stocks. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 


NOT  "rising       as  yet. 

— Fox  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


rv  til  i  Ci 


COMMENT 


FATE  OF  PORTUGAL'S  COLONIES 

GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT  has  a  terrible  story  of  an  old 
lady,  supposed  to  be  dead,  regaining  consciousness  to 
find  her  room  stript  bare  and  everything  of  comfort  or 
value  she  owned  appropriated  and  carried  off  by  her  relatives. 
It  may  not  be  exactly  just  to  talk  of  Portugal  as  deceased,  but 
the  monarchy  is  dead  for  the  present,  whatever  Manuel  may 
hope  for  the  future,  and  the  world  is  speculating  about  the  dis- 
posal of  Portugal's  most  valuable  asset — her  colonies.  Both 
England  and  Germany  may  be  said  to  be  interested  in  these 
colonial  possessions,  especially  in  her  African  dominions.  Por- 
tugal holds  in  Africa  793,980  square  miles  of  territory,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  9,000,000,  and  in  Asia  8,972  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  895,789.  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  bor- 
dered by  German  and  British  territory,  and  the  London  Spec- 
tator seems  to  see  that  the  time  has  come  for  holding  the  rod 
over  the  little  Iberian  Republic  and  compelling  her  to  stop  the 
slave  trade  at  the  risk — well,  of  being  ignored — or,  it  may  be, 
chastised.     The  raising  of  coco  in  St.  Thome  and  Principe  by 


PORTUGAL  S   COLONIES   IN   AFRICA. 

Hemmed  in  by  British  and  German  possessions. 

slave  labor  has  long  been  an  abuse  that  has  scandalized  civil- 
ized Europe.  The  Spectator  wishes  Portugal  to  give  a  guaranty 
that  there  are  to  be  no  more  slaves,  and  speaks  in  the  following 
calm  but  firm  manner : 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  over-emphasize  our  appeal  to  selfish  consid- 
erations, but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  further  that  if  the 
Portuguese  Government  do  not  put  their  house  in  order  soon 
they  will  .  .  .  run  the  risk  of  pressure  being  put  upon  them 
not  merely  by  Britain,  but  by  other  countries.  The  fierce  slave- 
raiding  that  has  been  going  on  in  Angola  is  disturbing  the 
minds  of  the  natives  throughout  West  Africa,  and  raising  alarm 
not  only  in  our  possessions,  but  also  in  those  of  Germany, 
France,  and,  still  more,  of  Belgium.  The  slave-raiding  in  the 
Southwest  portions  of  the  Kongo  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  It  is  not  only  the  so-called  '  sentimental  '  enemies  of 
slavery,  but  also  those  who  recognize  the  dangers  of  a  great 
upheaval  among  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  who  wish  to  see 
slave-raiding  put  down  in  Angola.  But  slave-raiding  will  never 
be  put  down  as  long  as  the  demand  for  slaves  in  the  coco  islands 
is  allowed  to  continue— a  demand  which  it  is  exceedingly  lucra- 
tive to  supply.  The  essential  thing  is  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  slaves  at  San  Thome  and  Principe.  Then  the  cause  of  the 
worst  forms  of  slave-raiding  on  the  mainland  will  automatically 
cease. " 

The  German  press  put  matters  in  a  much  more  plain  and 
blunt  form.  England  has  now  the  opportunity  to  win  German 
favor  by  seizing  the  lands  where  a  lot  of  mongrel  Portuguese, 
half  Iberian,  half  negro,  are  inhabiting  a  wretched  piece  of 
territory.    The  Pan-Germanistic  Taegliche  Rundschau  (Berlin) 


says  roundly  that  Portugal  "  can  not  and  ought  not "  to  retain 
possession  of  her  colonies.  This  paper  recalls  an  agreement 
made  between  Germany  and  England  to  cover  the  case  of  Por- 
tuguese Africa  ever  being  partitioned,  and  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  If  England  really  desires  to  come  to  a  go6d  understanding 
with  Germany,  she  may  now  prove  it  by  putting  into  effect  the 
treaty  of  1898,  which  is  still  valid.     In  this  way  she  will  be 


HOUSE-CLEANING    IN    PORTUGAL. 

— Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

paying  us  an  old  debt,  and  there  will  be  no  loss  to  civilization 
if  the  colonies  of  a  rotten  state  pass  into  the  hands  of  Germany 
and  England." 

While  this  is  pretty  plain  talk,  the  Government  organs  try  to 
soften  "  the  cold-blooded  greed,"  as  the  French  papers  style  it, 
which  characterizes  its  spirit.  Thus  the  Neue  Preussische 
Correspondenz  (Berlin),  an  official  organ,  is  inspired  to  speak 
in  the  following  polite  and  thinly  veiled  terms : 

"  In  case  Portugal,  now  become  republican,  desires  to  part 
with  some  of  her  colonies,   particularly    those  in  Africa,   the 


THE   MODERN  .ENEAS. 


Manuel  saving  his  family  and  liousehold  treasures  from  the 
burning  city.  ^       — J ugend  (Munich). 
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question  can  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  an  understand- 
ing- entered  upon  between  Germany  and  England  ten  years  ago. 
This  agreement  regulates  the  .partition  of  the  territory  to  be 
acquired  from  the  Portuguese  Government.* 

The  Portuguese  colonies  have  been  considered  to  be  on  the 

market  for  some  time.    They  have 

been  rather  an  expense  than  a 
profit  to  the  mother  country.  It 
was  quite  recently  that  the  deputy 
Ferreira  de  Almeida,  Minister  of 
Marine  and  Colonies,  proposed  that 
certain  colonies  be  sold,  in  order  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
This  proposal  was  defeated  in  the 
Cortes  and  a  resolution  passed  to 
the  following  effect : 

"  No  other  Power  desires  to  pos- 
sess the  colonies  of  Portugal,  nor 
does  Portugal  desire  any  other 
Power  to  possess  an  acre  of  them. " 

The  Humanite  (Paris)  remarks 
on  this  declaration : 


"  This  may  be  outwardly  ac- 
knowledged and  agreed  to  by  the 
official  mind  at  Berlin.  Neverthe- 
less, while  Germany  disavows  the 
covetous  schemes  with  which  it  is 
credited,  the  Germans  await  with  circumspection  the  opportu- 
nity which  will  give  to  them  the  fruits  of  their  convention  with 
England."— Tj-awsZatiorts  «iade /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    PROPER    POSITIOX   FOR   IMPERILED   MONAHCHS. 

Little  Father — "  Why  didn't  my  poor  colleague  Manuel  follow 


my  example  ?  " 


— Jugend  (Munich). 


SPREAD  OF  REPUBLICANISM  IN  EUROPE 

MONARCHIES  view  with  alarm  the  rise  of  republics, 
says  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  and  it  took  France  a  long  time  to  reassure 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe  that  she  was  not  to  become  a  men- 
ace to  the  stability  of  other  governments  by  propagating  anti- 
monarchical  doctrines  in  foreign  countries.  That  was  why 
Thiers,  when  a  republic  was  proclaimed  in  Spain,  dreaded  that 
it  might  bring  odium  on  France.  "This  new  little  sister,"  he 
remarked,  "  will  be  anything  but  a  help  to  her  older  sister  in 
maintaining  her  position."  Bismarck,  however,  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  France,  "  in  order  to  isolate 
that  country  and  keep  it  in  quarantine  "  so  that  the  "  republican 
contagion,"  instead  of  being  scattered  throughout  Europe, 
might  be  limited  to  one  spot.  Italy  joined  the  Triple  Alliance 
for  fear  of  this  "contagion."  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  : 

"  The  dread  of  seeing  its  subjects  follow  the  evil  example  of 
their  French  neighbors  drove  the  Italy  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
into  the  arms  of  imperial  Germany,  and  has  since  kept  stable 
the  Triple  Alliance.  It  took  France  long  years  of  reserve  and 
discretion  to  gain  from  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  that  of  auto- 
cratic Russia  in  particular,  the  confidence  in  our  Republic  on 
which  the  founders  of  German  unity  had  counted." 

The  writer  fears  that  this  confidence  will  be  endangered  by 
the  turn  of  affairs  in  Portugal.  Altho  it  may  be  said  that 
"  France  has  now  made  friends  and  allies  whose  good  will  is 
founded  on  permanent  and  mutual  interests,"  and  will  be  un- 
affected by  foreign  revolutions,  particularly  in  "  a  little  nation, 
stowed  away  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  "  and  apart  from 
regions  where  she  might  disturb  the  greater  Powers,  yet,  he 
adds: 

"  The  French  Republic,  instead  of  being  strengthened  by  the 
erection  of  new  republics,  runs  a  serious  risk  of  being  weakened 
and  discredited  by  them.     We  are  likely  to  hear  again  from  one 


end  of  Europe  to  another  the  echo  of  malevolent  utterances 
such  as  already  in  Germany  and  even  in  Russia,  our  ally,  are 
denouncing  France  as  the  hotbed  and  firebrand  of  revolution." 

The  multiplication  of  republics  in  Europe  would  cause  divi- 
sion and  distrust.  Monarchy  and  Republicanism  would  form  two 

rival  camps  and  discord  would  pre- 
vail from  Constantinople  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus.  In  tiie  words 
of  this  thoughtful  and  brilliant 
writer : 

"  The  springing  up  of  young  re- 
publics would  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  monarchies  of  the  con- 
tinent draw  more  closely  together. 
Anxiety  for  their  common  safety 
would  result  in  the  revival  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  in  the  face  of  a  peril 
which  threatened  every  crown. 
This  would  be  greatly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  and 
the  democracy  of  the  present  day. 
Europe  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
cut  in  two  by  the  diversity  in 
forms  of  government.  The  various 
states,  republics  on  one  side  and 
monarchies  on  the  other,  deprived 
of  all  choice  in  forming  their  alli- 
ances, would  find  themselves  forci- 
bly ranged  in  two  hostile  camps. 
Of  these  two  armed  camps,  ready 
to  do  battle,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  in  the  Europe  of  the 
future  the  one  flying  the  republican  colors  has  any  right  to 
promise  itself  the  victory." 

While  Mr.  Braga  looks  for  a  united  republic  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  other  "  dreamers  "  look  for  a  Latin  union  comprizing 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  This  writer  thinks  a  Latin 
union  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  But  it  need  not  be  brought 
about  by  bloodshed  and  revolt.    As  he  asks : 

"  Is  it  necessary  in  order  that  the  idea  of  a  Latin  solidarity 
should  penetrate  Italy  and  Spain  that  it  be  ushered  in  by  revo- 
lutions ?  Can  it  not  enter  the  minds  of  our  neighbors  beyond 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  without  necessitating  the  overthrow 
of  their  national  dynasties,  with  the  added  horror  of  plunging 
the  two  peninsulas  into  anarchy  or  civil  war  ?  " 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  monarchies  or  republics  are  merely 
"  the  forms  imprest  on  the  nations  by  their  history,  their  moral 
temperament,  their  social  condition."  All  nations  can  not  "  be 
run  in  the  same  mold. "     Of  Portugal  he  declares : 

"  It  is  possible  that  in  Portugal  the  monarchy  was  worn  out, 
and  on  the  point  of  death.  The  Monarchists  seemed  to  have 
proved  false  to  monarchy.  Their  incapacity,  their  divisions, 
their  corruption,  provide  a  sufficient  explanation  of  their  de- 
feat. The  young  King  and  his  noble  mother  seem  alone  to 
have  realized  what  their  duty  was  and  to  have  fulfilled  it. 
Monarchies  or  republics,  when  their  governments  reach  this 
degree  of  moral  decomposition,  are  equally  liable  to  downfall." 

He  hopes,  but  hardly  expects,  that  the  Portuguese  Republic 
will  "succeed  in  restoring  order  and  purifying  public  life." 
"  More  than  one  symptom  of  the  revolution  is  matter  for  dis- 
quietude." Particularly  is  it  ominous  that  the  first  work  un- 
dertaken by  the  revolutionaries  was  "  to  make  war  on  the 
Church  "  in  a  country  "  the  great  majority  of  whose  people  are 
Catholic."  Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu  remarks  that  "  this  is  not  per- 
haps the  best  way  to  consolidate  the  Republic  and  to  restore 
peace  to  the  land."  He  points  to  Brazil  as  "  a  model  "  in  this 
particular.  In  the  great  South  American  Republic,  Church  and 
State  are  separated  and  all  ecclesiastical  property  and  funds 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.     This  writer  says: 

"  If,  as  they  announce,  the  Republicans  of  Portugal  contem- 
plate a  separation  of  Church  and  State,  they  could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  take  Brazil  for  their  model." — T7-anslotions  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  YOUNG  TURKS*  APPEAL 
GERMANY 


TO 


THE  YOUNG  TURKS  of  Constantinople  seem  to  be 
formulating-  a  Monroe  Doctrine  of  their  own  in  protest- 
ing against  Great  Britain's  menacing  note  to  Persia, 
wgich  threatens  to  police  the  Empire  unless  order  is  kept  in 
thp  region  through  which  the  inland  trade  route  lies.  Mails, 
messengers,  and  travelers,  such  as  keep  up  a  perpetual  pro- 
cession between  Ispahan  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  Bushire 
is  its  terminus,  are  constantly  being  delayed,  harassed,  or  de- 
spoiled.    The  British  note  is  to  this  effect : 

"  For  the  past  three  years  his  Majesty's  Minister  has  made 
serious  representations  to  the  Persian  Government  respecting 
the  insecurity  of  the  southern  roads  and  the 
disastrous  effect  on  British  trade.  In  spite 
of  repeated  assurances,  no  improvement  has 
been  made,  and  if  the  present  situation 
continues,  the  Gulf  trade  will  be  perma- 
nently affected. 

"  After  full  consultation  with  the  Russian 
Government,  and  in  complete  accord  with 
them,  his  Majesty's  Government  decided 
to  inform  the  Persian  Government  that, 
unless  order  was  restored  on  the  Bushire- 
Ispahan  road  within  three  months'  time, 
they  must  insist  on  the  organization  of  a 
local  Persian  force,  officered  by  eight  or  ten 
British  officers  of  the  Indian  Army,  for  the 
protection  of  the  road." 

The  Persian  papers  are  indignant  at  this 
note  and  the  Istiklal-i-Iran  (Ispahan)  openly 
declares  that  "  England  is  going  to  become 
Russia."  Still  more  significant  was  the 
meeting  of  Young  Turks  in  Constantinople. 
The  speakers  at  this  assembly  manifested 
bitter  hostility  against  England.  The  Lon- 
don Times  correspondent  in  the  Turkish 
capital  reports  as  follows : 

"  Reshid  Ibraham  aroused  wild  enthusi- 
asm by  urging  his  hearers  to  remember  that 
Persia  is  a  link  between  Turkey  and  India. 
As  soon  as  Turkey  could  make  her  influence 
felt  in  India  and  win  the  '  Moslem  '  army  of 
India  to  her  side,  the  British  rule  would 
disappear.     At  the  close    of   the    meeting 


THE    NEW  JOHN   BULL 

After  the  proposed  "Federalization"  of  tiie 
British  Isles. 

— Punch  (London). 


THE    "INTERESTS        IN    ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Balfour  (to  Labor,  who  is  knocking  at  the 
door) — "I  should  like  to  Jet  you  in,  but  I  don't 
think  that  any  man  should  come  into  the  House 
of  Commons  as  the  representative  of  an  interest." 

The  Fat  Man  (chuckling) — "  That's  right,  Bal- 
four; that's  what  I've  always  said  myself." 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 

Obeidullah  Effendi,  the  Deputy  for  Aidin 
and  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  deputa- 
tion that  visited  London  last  year,  declared 
that  the  Western  states  might  talk  of  their 
civilization,  of  their  Christianity,  and  of  the 
twentieth  century,  but  their  civilization 
was  rottenness  and  their  Christianity  a 
sham.  As  for  the  twentieth  century,  Islam 
'  only  recognizes  the  fourteenth. '  He  then 
praised  the  German  Emperor,  Turkey's  one 
friend  in  Abdul  Hamid's  days,  whose  atti- 
tude at  the  Algeciras  Conference  saved  the 
independence  of  Morocco.  Amid  great  en- 
thusiasm a  committee  was  then  convened  to 
draft  a  telegram  to  the  Kaiser,  urging  him 
to  resume  his  role  of  savior  of  a  Moslem 
state." 

The  Turkish  press  follows  this  lead  and 
praises  Germany  at  the  expense  of  England 
and  France.  Thus  the  Osmanischer  Lloyd 
(Constantinople)  charges  France  with  being 
still  animated  by  the  anti-Moslem  spirit  of 
the  eleventh-century  Crusaders  ;  while  the 
British  press  is  "  systematically  organizing 
a  campaign  against  the  Young  Turks. "  On 
German  Kaiser  pays  homage  to  the  shade 
Divan  '  [poems  of  Sultan  Selim]  to 


THE    BURDEN. 


— Labor  Leader  (London). 
BRITISH   POLITICAL  WRINKLES. 


the  contrary,  "  the 

of  Saladin  and  orders  the 

be  printed  in  sumptuous  style." 

The  German  press  meanwhile  has  been  seriously  discussing 
what  the  Norddeutsche  Zeitung  (Berlin)  styles  "  the  lively  dis- 
cussion on  the  future  fate  of  Persia,"  as  interpreted  in  the  dis- 
patches to  imply  "  an  impending  partition  of  Persia  between 
England  and  Russia."    This  authoritative  organ  concludes: 

"  In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  a  calmer  view  has  prevailed 
since  it  has  become  known  that  the  English  Government's  de- 
signs on  Persia  are  not  what  they  were  supposed  to  be,  and  that 
England  contemplates  no  sort  of  encroachments  on  the  integrity 
of  Persia." 

In  his  last  work  Admiral  Mahan  has  dwelt  upon  the  increas- 
ing prominence  of  Germany  as  tending  toward  leadership  in 
European  politics.  Some  of  the  English  newspapers  think  that 
■she  wishes  to  clinch  her  hold  on  Turkey  and  the  whole  Turkish 
Empire  and  that  her  influence  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Monroe- 
Doctrine  excitement  of  Persia's  sympathizers  on  the  Bosporus. 
Thus  the  London  Daily  Mail  remarks : 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  was  really  responsible 
for  the  meeting  held  on  Sunday  in  Constantinople  at  which  the 
British  action  in  Persia  was  denounced  in  violent  terms  and  an 
appeal   was   made  to  the    Kaiser,    as    '  the  protector  of   the 
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Moslems, '  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Persia. 
Such  an  outburst  will  be  generally  deplored 
by  sympathizers  in  this  country  with  the 
'  Young-  Turks. '  Probably  it  was  due  to  mis- 
leading reports  of  the  British  note  to  Persia 
which  have  been  circulated  by  the  German 
press  and  a  semiofficial  German  agency.  It 
is  true  that  the  actual  facts  were  plainly 
stated  in  a  British  official  communique  issued 
in  this  country  and  in  Constantinople.  This 
statement  showed  beyond  dispute  that  Brit- 
ain entertains  no  designs  on  Persian  inde- 
pendence or  territorial  integrity,  and  that  her 
only  wish  is  to  secure  the  restoration  of  order 
on  the  Persian  trade  routes.  Yet  the  Turks 
have  not  been  convinced. " 

The  alleged  intrigues  of  Germany  in  the  Mos- 
lem field  of  politics  have  long  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  English  and  French  diplo- 
matic circles.  The  London  Conservative  press 
charge  Sir  Edward  Grey  with  actually  handing 
over  British  interests  in  Constantinople  to  Ber- 
lin. So  in  France  these  inflammatory  speeches 
and  talk  of  calling  in  German  aid  against 
England  have  roused  the  attention  of  the  Paris 
papers,  always  ready  to  lash  Germany.  This 
suspected  collusion  of  the  Bethmann-Hollweg 
Ministry  with  Turkish  recalcitrants  is  serious 
and  dangerous,  declares  the  Temps  (Paris), 
from  which  we  quote  the  following : 


"  The  threat  of  German  intervention  and 
of  Turkish  aid  to  Persia,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Young  Turks 
at  the  public  meeting  where  they  cheered  the  name  of  William 
II.,  plainly  indicate  what  kind  of  advice  the  German  Foreign 
Office  has  been  offering  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  should  make 
both  London  and  St.  Petersburg  pause  to  think," — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Mil.    SAINT   NIllAL   SINGH, 

All  East  Indian  writer  who  declares  that 
the  people  of  India  will  work  out  their  own 
salvation  by  the  irresistible  forces  of  evo- 
lution rather  than  by  revolutionary  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed. 


EVOLUTION  NOT  REVOLUTION  IN  INDIA 

y^N  IMPRESSION  has  prevailed  very  widely  in  England, 
/-\  Continental  Europe,  America,  and  India  itself,  that 
■^  ^-  British  India  is  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt.  English  rule, 
English  law,  English  industrialism,  English  trade,  English 
educational  ideals,  we  are  told,  the  Hindu  is  repudiating  and 
rebelling  against.  He  is  throwing  bombs  and  hatching  con- 
spiracies to  scare  away  foreign  governors-general,  and  rid  him- 
self of  an  army  and  a  civil  service  not  of  native  origin.  We 
have  excellent  authority  for  believing  that  this  is  not  true. 
India  is  indeed  awakening  to  the  potentialities  of  her  own  land 
and  life.  This  we  find  admitted  by  such  a  well-known  native 
writer  as  Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh,  who,  in  his  recent  "  Glimpses 
of  the  Orient  To-day,"  speaks  of  his  country  as  bound  to  work 
out  its  own  salvation,  to  rely  on  its  own  resources,  and  to  trust 
rather  to  the  irresistible  forces  of  evolution  than  to  the  tem- 
porary violence  and  bloodshed  of  a  revolution.  There  is  some- 
thing particularly  patriotic  and  lofty  in  the  tone  of  his  words 
when  he  says : 

"  It  is  a  travesty  of  the  holiest  of  holy  in  human  nature  to 
talk  of  the  unrest  of  India  in  terms  other  than  the  most  reve- 
rent. In  every  sense  of  the  word,  this  discontent  is  divine. 
In  its  essentials,  it  is  cosmic  in  character,  evolutionary,  con- 
structive, and  uplifting.  While  in  a  thousand  years  from  now 
it  will  not  matter  much  if  the  sons  of  a  little  European  Isle 
have  held  India  in  subjection,  it  will  matter  much  if  the  genius 
of  the  nation  has  performed  its  God-given  mission,  enriched 
posterity  by  progress  in  religion,  philosophy,  science,  art,  and 
industry. " 

The  signs  that  Hindus  are  awakening  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  life  are  visible  everywhere.  Even  the  most  sacred 
things  of  ancient  India  are  being  discarded,  and  the  Indian 
gladly  seeks  enlightenment  from  abroad.     Mr.  Singh  tells  us: 


"  Nothing  more  clearly  indicates  the  In- 
dian renaissance  than  the  fact  that  many 
thousands  of  Hindustanees  have  disregarded 
hoary  traditions  and  centuries-old  canons  of 
caste  and  conservatism  and  have  gone  abroad, 
some  of  them  to  roam  around  for  pleasure  or 
instruction,  and  others  to  settle  down  in  for- 
eign lands,  for  a  time  or  permanently.  As 
an  earnest  of  India's  coming  greatness,  the 
presence  of  these  men  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  is  reassuring." 

The  natives  have  long  been  treated  with 
contempt  by  Europeans  in  Hindustan.  The 
very  term  "  native  "  has  been  considered  a 
term  of  opprobrium.  All  this  is  being 
changed.  The  Hindu  is  developing  a  spirit  of 
manliness.  Particularly  is  this  apparent  in 
those  who  settle  abroad.  They  resent  the 
humiliating  treatment  accorded  to  Hindus  in 
Canada,  for  example : 

"  This  shows  that  an  Indian  nation  is  com- 
ing into  being  ;  for  the  wrong  from  which  the 
immigrant  suffers  sinks  racial  and  religious 
invidiousness  into  oblivion  ;  it  thrills  aW  Indian 
hearts  with  pulsations  identical  in  nature — 
sentiments  of  protestation — community  of 
interest — resolves  to  right  wrongs,  overcome 
weakness,  conquer  disabilities.  Such  experi- 
ences also  develop  that  manly  pride  which 
demands  reciprocity  and  which  is  the  corner- 
stone on  which  the  structure  of  individual  and 
national  well-being  is  to  be  erected 
"  Slavery  and  supineness  have  held  Hindustan  down  for  many 
centuries  ;  but  these  ignoble  characteristics  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  in  the  immigrant.  He  is  a  man  with  a  stiff  neck 
— and  with  a  backbone.  He  is  manly  and  enterprising.  He  is 
not  like  the  cur  that  licks  the  hand  that  beats  it,  and  thus 
encourages  the  unreasonable  tyrant  to  continue  to  maltreat  it." 

"  This  spirit  of  manliness,"  says  Mr.  Singh,  "  must  work  for 
many  a  decade  before  it  will  have  accomplished  its  object  of 
lifting  the  people  from  their  present  conservatism  and  raising 
them  to  an  equal  footing  with  the  best  nations  of  the  Occident 
and  Orient."  He  concludes  his  admirable  article  with  «  depre- 
cation of  revolt  and  revolution : 

"  It  is  not  true  that  every  Indian  is  a  terrorist,  any  more  than 
that  every  Occidental  professes  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  Poli- 
tics is  a  live  issue  in  Hindustan,  but  every  enlightened  man  is 
not  a  political  agitator,  much  less  a  seditionist,  secretly  engaged 
in  attempting  to  undermine  Great  Britain's  influence  in  her 
Eastern  dependency.  Besides  poverty  and  famine,  with  their 
attendant  evils,  plague  and  cholera,  there  aro  other  perplexing 
problems  in  India  which  are  receiving  the  attention  of  native 
leaders.  While  there  is  much  talk  about  the  means  educated 
Indians  are  employing  to  tamper  with  the  native  army  and  in- 
spire the  masses  to  revolt  against  established  authority,  it  is 
being  forgotten  that  beneath  the  thin  crust  of  political  struggle 
and  frenzy  and  talk  about  poverty  and  plague,  constructive 
work  of  mammoth  dimensions  and  of  immeasurable  potentiality- 
is  going  on. 

"  Unseen,  uncheered  by  other  nations,  Hindustan  is  reorgan- 
izing the  constitution  of  its  society,  casting  aside  old  shibboleths 
and  setting  up  in  their  place  new  ideals  and  standards,  discard- 
ing its  time-worn  traditions  and  methods  and  adopting,  in  their 
stead,  the  approved  ways  of  life  and  work.  This  constructive 
period  did  not  begin  yesterday.  The  process  has  been  going  on 
constantly  for  two  or  more  generations 

"  The  Indian  is  not  working  to  bring  the  affairs  of  his  country 
to  such  a  pass  that  things  will  be  turned  upside  down.  Sane 
Hindustanees,  one  and  all,  are  leagued  together  to  maintain 
peace  and  order  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  push  forward 
India  along  constructive  lines.  Imbued  with  the  new  spirit, 
Indians  to-day  are  actively  engaged  in  framing  a  comprehensive 
propaganda  of  self-help.  The  program  for  indigenous  work  is 
extensive  and  intensive.  It  embraces  all  departments  of  human 
life,  and  reform  is  being  carried  on,  vigorously,  systematically, 
and  perseveringly.  Therefore,  evolution  and  not  revolution  can 
safely  be  predicted  for  India." 


DR.  WILEY  ON  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TOPERS 

A  WARNING  against  the  evils  of  tea  and  coffee  looks  odd 
in  the  pages  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal ;  yet 
-  such  an  article,  from  the  pen  of  the  famous  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  appears  in  that  paper  (New 
York,  October).  Dr.  Wiley  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
trade  to  see  that  tea  and  coffee  are  not  used  to  excess ;  if  not, 
he  says,  prohibitionists  may  tackle  these  drinks  next,  after 
downing  old  King  Alcohol.     He  writes : 

"  There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  are  keenly  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  some  of  the  soluble  substances  contained  in 
tea  and  coffee.  Most  active  of  these  substances  by  far  is  the 
alkaloid  caffein.  It  has  a  peculiar  effect  in  general  and  in 
many  cases  has  special  effects. 

"  Many  parents  forbid  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  I  think  this  is  a  wise  precaution.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  of  interfering  with  the  health  or  nutrition 
of  the  child  by  abstinence  from  drinks  of  this  kind ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  to  me  there  is  danger  of  permitting  the 
child  to  form  a  habit,  because  coffee-  and  tea-drinking  are  to 
a  certain  extent  habits,  and  I  think  caffein  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  habit-forming  drugs.  In  regard  to  children,  at  least, 
therefore,  the  word  '  prohibition  '  is  perhaps  a  better  one  to  use 
than  '  temperance. ' 

"  Coffee  and  tea  have  become  such  universal  beverages  in  the 
last  three  hundred  years  as  to  present  a  problem  which  must 
be  faced  in  some  way.  The  problem  is  not  so  acute  as  in  the 
case  of  alcoholic  beverages,  which  are  not  natural  products.  I 
use  the  word  '  natural  '  in  the  sense  that  alcoholic  beverages  are 
not  presented  for  consumption  without  having  been  specially 
prepared  by  the  agency  of  man.  This  is  also  true  of  coffee  and 
tea,  as  an  extract  is  made,  but  in  the  extract  the  products  are 
not  changed  but  only  placed  in  a  form  suitable  for  drinking, 
whereas  in  the  preparation  of  an  alcoholic  beverage  the  natural 
constituents  of  the  product  are  entirely  altered,  the  sugar  being 
converted  more  or  less  completely  into  two  other  products 
wholly  dissimilar  in  character,  namely,  carbon  dioxid  and  alco- 
hol. The  soluble  products  of  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  are  those 
which  are  contained  in  the  original  substances,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  are  changed  in  any  marked  manner  by  the 
process  of  leaching." 

A  grown  person,  Dr.  Wiley  admits,  has  a  right  to  choose  his 
own  food,  but  he  advises  caution  in  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee. 
The  moment  a  man  feels  that  he  is  becoming  a  slave  to  either 
he  should  call  a  halt.  If  giving  up  tea  or  coffee  produces  mal- 
aise, headache,  incapacity  for  work,  and  a  general  disturbance 
of  the  health,  the  victim  may  know  that  he  has  gone  too  far. 
We  read  further : 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  to  prescribe  how  much  tea  and  coffee 
each  individual  should  drink.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  left, 
and  should  be  left,  entirely  to  his  own  choice.  The  use  of  bev- 
erages of  this  kind  is  not  inhibited  by  the  food  and  drugs  laws, 
even  should  they  prove  to  be  harmful,  because  that  act  applies 
only  to  added  substances  in  so  far  as  injurious  and  deleterious 
bodies  are  concerned. 

"  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  is  highly  important  that 
tea  and  coffee  should  be  so  used  as  to  work  no  injury.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  abused  so  as  to  threaten  the  health  of 
a  community,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  community 
should  not  prohibit  their  introduction  and  sale,  since  the 
exercise  of  a  police  power  is  wholly  within  its  jurisdiction. 

"  With  the  advance  of  civilization  the  individual  tends  to  place, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  his  welfare  and  care  for  his 
welfare  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  This  is  a  natural  condition, 
because  the  individual  alone  is  not  able  to  cope  with  those 
forces  which  threaten  his  welfare.  Any  great  abuse  of  bever- 
ages of  this  kind  will  doubtless  result  in  prohibitory  action,  just 
as  has  been  the  case  with  alcohol. 

"  The  student  of  the  alcohol  problem  can  not  fail  to  realize 
that  prohibition  has  arisen  because  regulation  was  not  effective. 
The  great  abuses  in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages 


have  rendered  it  almost  necessary  that  the  State  should  arise 
in  its  power  and  might,  first  to  control,  and,  if  that  is  not  effect- 
ive, to  prohibit  the  use  of  such  dangerous  substances.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  such  delightful  bever- 
ages as  coffee  and  tea.  If  experience,  however,  should  prove 
that  they  can  not  be  used  in  moderation  without  entailing  upon 
the  community  a  threat  of  injury  to  health,  then  the  other 
condition  will  arise  in  regard  to  their  prohibition. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  distinct  line  to  be  drawn  between 
such  a  drug  as  caffein  and  such  a  beverage  as  alcohol.  In  the 
use  of  caffein  the  person  does  not,  as  a  rule,  inflict  any  injury 
upon  other  people.  He  does  not  beat  his  wife,  nor  neglect  his 
children,  nor  become  a  drunken  sot  reeling  in  the  street.  At 
most  he  becomes  nervous,  gets  a  disordered  digestion  and  a 
tendency  to  headache  and  depression  in  the  absence  of  his 
accustomed  drug. 

"  Those  who  are  interested  commercially  in  the  sale  of  coffee 
and  tea  should  be  the  most  earnest  and  enthusiastic  to  control 
any  possible  damages  which  may  result  from  their  activities. 
It  would  be  desirable,  therefore,  that  trade  journals  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  these  great  articles  of  commerce  should  from 
time  to  time  publish  articles  by  competent  hygienists  and  phy- 
sicians looking  to  the  safer  and  saner  use  of  these  beverages." 


A   REPORTER'S  AEROPLANE  RIDE 

THERE  are  plenty  of  reporters  at  the  aviation  meets, 
but  as  their  observations  are  usually  made  from  terra 
firma,  we  have  so  far  had  very  few  accounts  of  how  it 
really  feels  to  fly.  The  man  who  runs  the  machine  has  other 
things  to  think  about,  and  is  not  usually  a  graphic  writer.  A 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  however,  recently  took  an 
air-trip,  being  invited  to  go  because  he  weighed  196  pounds. 
The  aviators  were  having  a  weight-carrying  contest.  The  wind 
was  blowing  about  20  miles  an  hour,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
petitors declined  to  take  the  risk,  so  the  aviator  and  the  re- 
porter had  a  "  walk-over,"  but  not  as  tame  as  most  victories  of 
that  kind.     We  read : 

"  The  worst  part  of  such  a  journey  for  the  novice  is  the  wait- 
ing until  everything  is  ready  for  the  start.  The  sensation  of 
anticipation  is  not  unlike  the  feeling  that  one  has  when  one  is 
waiting  for  a  wounded  boar  to  break  cover  from  the  corner  into 
which  he  is  driven.  But  once  the  propeller  starts  to  whirl  be- 
hind you  all  other  thoughts  beyond  exhilaration  of  rapid  motion 
vanish.  You  have  gript  the  struts  thinking  that  you  will  have 
to  hold  on  like  grim  death,  but  you  immediately  find  that  this  is 
not  necessary.  The  machine  moves  along  the  ground  at  an  ex- 
traordinary pace,  and  I  only  knew  that  it  was  actually  flying 
when  I  saw  the  elevating-plane  change  from  the  horizontal. 
Of  the  motion  of  flight  it  is  difficult  to  speak  clearly.  Even  in 
the  high  wind  that  Mr.  Grace  was  now  climbing,  it  was  not 
more  than  the  sensation  of  a  beautifully  balanced  motor-car. 
The  earth — in  this  case  the  sward  of  the  Lanark  racecourse — 
seemed  to  be  racing  away  from  under  us,  and  in  a  flash  we  were 
level  with  the  first  pylon  and  the  judge's  box. 

"  The  machine  was  now  up  to  150  feet,  and  I  became  en- 
grossed in  Mr.  Grace's  method  in  flying.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
his  attention  was  glued  to  his  elevating-plane,  with  just  mo- 
mentary glances  out  of  his  eye  to  judge  the  distance  by  which 
he  had  to  shun  each  pylon  in  its  turn.  We  were  now  crossing 
fields  and  water.  I  could  observe  the  gates,  the  wire  fences, 
and  a  man  bathing  in  the  water.  Then  we  were  round  into  the 
wind.  Our  pace  immediately  slackened,  and  Mr.  Grace  was 
working  to  keep  his  machine  in  the  air.  As  we  crossed  a  road 
we  were  going  so  slowly  that  I  could  observe  the  direction  of 
the  hoof  marks  of  a  horse  that  had  recently  passed.  Here  all 
observation  ceased,  as  Mr.  Grace  was  now  battling  with  the 
wind.  We  had  only  500  yards  to  traverse  to  cross  the  winning 
line,  but  the  dead  weight  against  the  wind  was  bringing  the 
machine  down.  Then  there  came  a  gust  heavier  than  them  all. 
It  took  the  machine  just  up  the  requisite  amount  to  cross  the 
line,  and  we  came  gently  to  earth.  It  had  only  been  a  four 
minutes'  ride,  but  it  was  certainly  the  most  delightful  ride  that 
I  had  ever  experienced.  The  only  recollection  that  I  have  that 
will  describe  the  general  sensation  is  that  of  exquisite  motion." 
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JEWELS  BY   THE    MILLION 

JEWELS  are  usually  thought  of  as  ornamental,  but  in  one 
form  they  are  employed  purely  in  the  line  of  utility.  As 
bearing's  for  watches  and  other  small  machines  they  are 
no  less  valuable  than  when  they  grace  a  ball-dress  or  are  strung 
on  a  necklace.  Of  course  the  most  costly  gems  are  not  thus 
used,  the  specimens  employed  being  small.  Says  Mr.  F.  A. 
Stanley  in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  October  13)  : 

"  Watch  manufacturers  of  this  country  use  annually  several 
millions  of  jewels,  and  makers  of  certain  classes  of  instru- 
ments also  make  use  of  jewels  in  large  quantities.  There  is, 
in  fact,  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  jeweled  bearings 
applied  by  instrument-makers 
to  such  devices  as  recording  and 
other  electrical  meters,  gages, 
etc. 

"  While  large  quantities  of 
these  jewels  are  imported,  a 
great  many  are  made  here  at 
home.  The  processes  of  man- 
ufacture which  carry  the  rough 
stone  to  its  finished  condition 
mounted  in  its  setting,  ready 
for  dropping  into  place  into 
watch  or  other  mechanism,  com- 
prize a  series  of  most  interest- 
ing operations 

"  There  are  several  sources  of 
supply  for  the  rough  sapphires 
from  which  the  jewels  are  cut, 
chief  of  which  are  Ceylon,  Au- 
stralia, and  Montana.  Curiously 
enough,  while  we  are  apt  to 
think  of  sapphires  as  blue,  they 
actually  are  found  in  about  all 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  The 
Australian  stone  is  the  hardest 
and  correspondingly  brittle. 
The  stone  from  Ceylon  is  not 
quite  so  hard,  and  is  less  brittle. 
The  Montana  stone  is  said  to  be 
best  for  jewels  in  mechanisms 
where  any  strength  is  required 
as  it  is  less  brittle  than  the 
others,  and  therefore  not  so 
easily  fractured.  The  Montana 
stones  are  sorted  out  as  taken 
from  the  mine,  and  those  dis- 
tributed to  jewel  manufacturers 

are  generally  of  a  light  green  color,  the  more  valuable  stones 
being  reserved  for  settings  in  rings  and  other  jewelry." 

How  the  rough  jewels  are  ground  down,  bored,  and  polished 
so  that  they  will  be  fit  for  use  as  bearings  is  described  in  detail 
by  the  writer.  Some  of  the  operations  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations.     He  says : 

"  One  of  the  surprizing  features  of  jewel  manufacture  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  sapphire  bearings  are  produced.  For 
example,  ordinary  sizes  of  jewels  are  regularly  turned,  drilled, 
and  polished  at  the  rate  of  80  to  100  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  The 
holes  in  these  jewels  can  be  drilled  and  polished  by  one  oper- 
ator at  the  rate  of  200  per  day  of  ten  hours.  To  the  ordinary 
mechanic,  at  least,  this  seems  like  very  rapid  work  upon  such 
material.  The  production  of  some  of  the  fine  instrument  jewels 
is,  of  course,  less,  40  a  day  making  a  fair  average.  The 
polishing  on  these  fine  jewels  consumes  somewhat  longer  time, 
each  one  being  microscopically  inspected. 

"  The  usual  range  of  watch-jewel  sizes  runs  from  1  to  3  milli- 
meters outside  diameter,  the  holes  for  the  pivots  ranging  in  the 
different  sizes,  say  from  yjjj  to  -^^  millimeters,  or,  from  about 
0.003  to  0.016  inch.  Jewels  are  made  for  instruments  and  other 
purposes  up  to  10  millimeters  diameter 

"  An  interesting  view  .  .  .  shows  a  large  case  filled  with 
small  vials  containing  different  sizes  of  jewels  in  their  settings, 
for  all  of  the  well-known  makes  of  American  watches.  While 
these  glass  receptacles  are  not  over  an  inch  and  a  half  high, 
each  will  hold  about  two  thousand  unset  jewels,  or  about  a  gross 
of  the  average  size  of  settings." 
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TO   DETECT  INKS   IN   HANDWRITING 

AN  IMPORTANT  part  of  the  talent  of  a  handwriting  ex- 
pert is  the  ability  to  show  that  two  specimens  of  wri- 
^  ting  were  done  With  the  same  ink,  or  that  a  given  speci- 
men was  or  was  not  done  with  ink  like  that  in  a  particular 
bottle.  This  is  not  necessarily  accomplished  by  chemical  tests, 
altho  they  may  play  an  important  part  in  the  feat.  In  an  arti- 
cle by  C.  Ainsworth  Mitchell  in  Knowledge  (London,  October), 
the  writer  describes  how  this  is  done  and  gives  a  number  of 
other  interesting  facts  about  inks.     He  writes : 

"  Ordinary  writing-ink  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  a  decoction 
of  galls  with  a  solution  of  copperas  (ferrous  sulfate),  which 

slowly  interact  to  form  an  iron 
tannate  that  gradually  becomes 
oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  gives  the  black  pigment  of 
handwriting. 

"  Characters  written  with  a 
pure  iron-gall  ink  are  nearly 
colorless  when  first  put  upon 
paper,  and  a  considerable  time 
is  needed  for  the  insoluble  black 
tannate  to  be  formed  within 
the  fibers. 

"Prior  to  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  inks  were 
exposed  to  the  air  or  boiled,  so 
that  a  partial  oxidation  might 
take  place  within  the  fluid,  and 
thus  give  some  depth  of  tint  to 
the  product  before  it  was  used 
for  writing.  The  chief  objec- 
tions to  such  partial  oxidation 
are  that  deposits  are  formed  in 
the  bottle,  and  prevent  the  ink 
flowing  smoothly  from  the  pen, 
and  that  the  fluid  has  not  the 
penetrating  power  of  an  unoxi- 
dized  ink.  Such  inks,  however, 
are  still  on  the  market,  under 
the  name  of  'Japan  inks,'  but 
they  are  but  little  used,  their 
place  having  been  taken  by  un- 
oxidized  inks,  in  which  the  black 
pigment  is,  as  it  were,  in  a 
latent  condition,  and  a  second 
pigment,  such  as  indigo,  log- 
A  JEWEL.  wood,  or  an  anilin  dyestuff,    is 

added    to    give    a    color  to  the 
writing  pending  the  formation  of  the  iron  tannate. 

"  The  dyestutfs  employed  in  the  commercial  inks  of  to-day 
vary  in  color  from  pale  greenish-blue  to  indigo  and  deep  violet, 
and  no  two  give  identical  reactions — at  all  events  when  mixt 
with  iron  tannate  to  form  the  pigment  in  writing.  It  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  differences  in  these  provisional  coloring-matters 
that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  handwriting  written 
with  different  kinds  of  ink. 

"  In  the  old  type  of  iron-gall  ink,  in  which  no  such  second 
pigment  was  used,  it  would  only  have  been  possible  to  distin- 
guish between  different  makes  of  ink  in  handwriting  in  excep- 
tional cases,  such  as  when  a  large  excess  or  a  great  deficiency 
of  iron  had  been  used.  Such  irregularities  in  composition  might 
readily  occur,  however;  for  in  the  days  before  the  ink  manu- 
facturer could  have  made  a  living,  writing  was  a  polite  accom- 
plishment restricted  to  those  who  could  afford  the  time,  and 
the  ink  was  made  at  home.  Each  housewife  had  her  recipe  for 
making  a  good  ink,  and  its  preparation  was  as  much  within  her 
province  as  the  making  of  cordials  or  the  baking  of  bread." 

In  examining  writing  to  see  whether  it  is  done  with  a  partic- 
ular ink,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  the  best  plan  is  to  prepare 
a  color-scale,  using  the  ink  in  question,  and  consisting  of  sev- 
eral washes  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest  possible  tone. 
After  exposure  to  air  for  twenty-four  hours  the  scale  is  com- 
pared with  the  writing,  under  the  microscope,  and  is  also  used 
for  chemical  tests,  altho  these  are  not  always  necessary.  Mr. 
Mitchell  cites  a  case  where  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  forged 
will,  Parker  by  name,  asserted  that  he  had  signed  only  a  folded 
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A  CASE  OF  WATCH-JKWELa. 
'  While  these  glass  receptacles  are  not  over  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  each  will  hold  about  two  thousand  unset  jewels.' 


sheet  of  paper  in  a  public  house.  In  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
this  witness,  the  forger  poisoned  two  innocent  persons.  Mr. 
Mitchell  goes  on : 

"  As  a  great  deal  depended  upon  whether  Parker  were  speak- 
ing the  truth  or  not,  the  ink  was  obtained  from  the  public 
house  in  question,  and  was  compared  with  the  writing  upon  the 
will. 

"  As  this  ink  happened  to  contain  a  particularly  bright  blue 
pigment  as  its  provisional  coloring-matter,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  its  identity  with  the  ink  in  the  disputed  sig- 
nature on  the  will.  In  fact,  three  different  inks  were  present 
on  this  will,  the  body  of  the  document  being  written  in  one 
kind  of  ink,  and  the  signatures  of  each  of  the  witnesses  in  a 
different  kind.  Brinckley  [the  forger],  cross-examined  upon 
this  point,  stated  that  Mrs.  Blume  (the  innkeeper)  had  kept 
three  different  sorts  of  ink,  and  that  he  had,  after  her  death, 
given  two  of  them  to  a  little  girl. 

"  After  a  trial  lasting  four  days  he  was  found  guilty  of 
murder,  and  sentenced  to  death." 

In  chemical  tests  the  reagents  used  are  commonly  hydro- 
chloric acid,  oxalic  acid,  tin  chlorid,  nascent  hydrogen,  bromin, 
chlorid  of  lime,  titanium  chlorid  and  ferro-cyanid  of  potassium. 
The  first  two  bleach  the  iron  tannate  and  leave  the  other  col- 
oring-matter ;  the  next 
two  alter  the  color  of 
this  latter  also ;  the  fifth 
and  sixth  bleach  both 
pigments ;  while  the 
seventh  acts  as  a  redu- 
cing agent,  and  the  last 
affects  mainly  the  iron 
freed  from  the  tannate. 
We  read: 

"  The  reagents  should 
be  applied  with  a  brush, 
and  the  writing  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light, 
firstly  after  five  minutes',  and  then  after  twelve  hours'  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  colorations  appearing  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  paper'are  also  characteristic  in  some  cases.  In  the 
tests  with  titanous  chlorid,  blotting-paper  should  be  applied  to 
the  writing  after  the  lapse  of  five  minutes 

"  The  question  of  determining  the  age  of  an  ink  in  writing  is 
much  more  difficult  than  that  of  deciding  whether  two  writings 
are  in  the  same  or  in  a  different  kind  of  ink 

"  When  writing  done  with  blue-black  ink  is  kept,  the  blue  pig- 
ment will  gradually  fade  out,  leaving  the  black  pigment,  and 
when  this  stage  is  reached  the  ink  in  old  writing  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  ink  that  has  recently  been  put  on  the  paper. 

"  Prior  to  this,  however,  the  blue  provisional  coloring-matter 
appears  to  become  enveloped  in  particles  of  the  oxidized  iron 
tannate,  so  that  it  no  longer  reacts  rapidly  with  reagents. 

"  Thus,  if  a  writing  done  within  the  last  year  or  two  be 
treated  with  a  50-per-cent.  solution  of  acetic  acid,  there  is  im- 
mediate diffusion  of  the  blue  pigment,  whereas  in  a  writing  a 


few  years  older  diffusion,  if  it  takes  place  at  all,  is  very  slow 
and  limited  in  extent. 

"  A  still  more  useful  reagent  is  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  which  causes  the  pigment  of  relatively  fresh  writing  to 
give  immediate  smudge,  but  has  very  little,  if  any,  effect 
on  writing  six  or  eight  years  old.  The  differences  between  the 
behavior  of  old  and  relatively  new  writing  in  these  tests  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  older  writing  of  1898  was  scarcely  affected, 
whereas  the  writing  done  in  1908  gave  marked  results.  Both 
writings  were  in  ink  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  tests  were  ap- 
plied simultaneously. 

"  Speaking  generally,  a  writing  done  with  blue-black  ink 
ceases  to  show  such  diffusion  after  about  five  to  six  years. 
When  slight  diffusion  occurs  in  an  older  ink  it  is  seen,  under 
the  microscope,  to  differ  in  character  and  to  affect  only  the 
surface  of  the  letters,  whereas  the  diffusion  in  an  ink  written 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  affects  the  whole  of  the  pig- 
ment in  the  letters. " 


CAVES  REVEALED  BY  RAILWAY  TUNNELS— Not  all  the 
caves  and  rock-fissures  are  open  to  the  air.  Many  are  com- 
pletely hidden  away  in  the  depths  of  mountain  ranges,  some  to 
remain  unknown,  doubtless,  while  this  old  earth  shall  last; 
others  to  be  suddenly  brought  to  light  by  man  in  some  of  his 

puny  diggings.  The  ex- 
cavations for  mines  and 
for  railways  occasionally 
meet  with  them.  An  ad- 
venture of  this  kind  re- 
cently reported  from 
Italy  is  thus  described 
by  a  writer  in  La  Na- 
ture (Paris)  : 


HOLDING-DISK   COATED    WITH   SHELLAC   AND   COVERED  WITH   SAPPHIRES  READY  TO  BE  GROUND 


"  On  a  new  railroad 
line  to  connect  Rome 
and  Naples  a  tunnel  to 
be  4)^  miles  long  is  be- 
ing driven  under  Mount  Orso,  near  Sonnino.  On  May  11  last, 
at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  northern  entrance  (on  the 
Roman  side)  a  blast  in  the  advance  gallery  suddenly  oppned 
a  passage  into  a  huge  natural  pit.  Several  of  the  workmen 
narrowly  escaped  falling  into  it.  It  is  a  deep  rift,  somewhat 
inclined  and  apparently  descending  to  sea-level.  It  is  about 
200  feet  wide  and  the  gallery  meets  it  somewhat  on  one  side. 
Fissures  abound  in  the  rocks  of  Mount  Orso  and  other  similar 
encounters  are  to  be  feared. 

"  This  is  not  the  first  case  of  the  kind ;  the  Speedwell  mine 
in  Derbyshire,  England,  intersected  in  the  same  way  a  rift  300 
feet  deep ;  under  the  Larzac  Mountain  the  railroad  from 
Tournenine  to  Vigau  crosses  wide  fissures  .  .  ,  ;  two  tunnels 
between  Brive  and  Cahors  have  broken  into  caves,  and  other 
examples  are  not  rare.  What  is  rather  surprizing  is  that  this 
does  not  happen  oftener  in  fissured  regions  and  among  limestone 
rocks  traversed  by  subterranean  streams. 

"  The  size  of  the  Mount  Orso  fissure  will  probably  interfere 
considerably  with  the  work ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  around 
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llUislralious  iiaed  by  courletiy  oi  **  tauiory, "  Chicago. 

This  is  a  photograph  of  the  hand  of  a  sliilful 
blacksmith.  Note  the  squareness  and  the  sturdy 
spatulate  fingers. 


Another  view  of  the  blacksmith's  hand,  show- 
ing a  good  thumb  and  fingers.  It  is  not  the 
work  a  man  does  which  makes  a  man's  hand 
"  square  "  or  his  fingers  "  spatulate." 


This  is  the  palm  of  the  blacksmith's  hand. 
Compare  the  width  from  side  to  side  with  the 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  palm  to  the  base 
of  the  fingers. 


"THE    SMITH.    A    MIGHTY    MAN    IS    HE,    WITH    LARGE    AND    SINEWY   HANDS." 


the  cavity  in  order  to  work  on  the  other  side.  There  is  talk  of 
filling  up  the  hole  itself,  but  it  would  be  imprudent  to  do  it  be- 
fore exploring  its  depths  to  find  out  whether  there  may  not  be 
direct  or  indirect  connection  with  some  underground  water- 
course. If  such  a  flow  exists,  its  erosive  action  would  sooner 
or  later  undermine  the  filling,  which  might  cave  in  and  cause 
a  serious  accident.  ...  In  any  case  this  event  shows  once  more 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  ground  where 
possible,  before  building  a  tunnel ;  the  Simplon  and  the  Lotsch- 
berg  have  already  proved  this.  This  precaution  will  be  particu- 
larly necessary  in  the  crossing  of  the  Jura  range,  if  the  plan 
of  constructing  a  long  tunnel  there  is  to  be  carried  out." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JUDGING  WORKMEN   BY   THEIR   HANDS 

IT  IS  POSSIBLE  to  tell  a  good  from  a  poor  workman  simply 
by  observing  his  hands ;  so  we  are  told  with  confidence  by 
George  K.  Barrett,  who  writes  in  Factory  (Chicago, 
December).  Mr.  Barrett  assures  us  that  he  is  no  believer  in 
palmistry,  neither  does  he  claim  that  a  man  with  a  "  good  hand  " 
will  possess  skill  without  training.  He  does  assert,  however, 
that  the  man  who  hires  men  may  judge  something  of  their 
capabilities  by  observing  their  hands,  and 
he  tells  us  that  this  conclusion  is  based 
on  twenty  years'  observation.  Says  Mr. 
Barrett : 


"  The  expression,  '  a  good  judge  of  human 
nature,'  is  common.  I  need  not  argue  that 
there  are  many  people  who  know  that  a 
narrow,  retreating  chin  indicates  weakness 
of  character,  while  a  square,  protruding 
chin  indicates  aggressiveness.  If  the  chin 
is  a  key  to  these  traits  of  character,  why 
should  not  the  hands  that  execute  the  work 
for  the  brain  be  equally  indicative  of  me- 
chanial  ingenuity?  ...  It  seems  entirely 
reasonable  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
hands  should  be  indicative  of  what  the 
combination  of  brain  and  hands  can  ac- 
complish. It  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  I 
have  found  in  actual,  practical  tests  that 
these  characteristics  are  my  best  guides  in 
picking  out  mechanics. 

"  When  I  say  '  in  picking  out  mechanics  ' 
I  mean  in  picking  men  with  natural  me- 
chanical aptitude,  not  expecting  a  farmer 
to  turn  into  an  expert  machinist  the  mo- 
ment he  walks  into  a  factory.     But  for  the 


A   WORKMANLIKE  HAND 


Other  characteristics  equal,  a  man  with 
spatulate  fingers  and  big  joints  has  the 
greatest  aptitude  for  mechanical  work. 


assemblingdepartment  where  the  work  is  such  tha*  any  intelli- 
gent man  can  do  it,  given  time,  patience,  and  preliminary 
instruction,  I  would  rather  have  a  young  man  with  the  right 
sort  of  hand  and  no  experience,  than  one  with  the  wrong  sort 
of  hand  and  unlimited  experience.  It  will  be  only  a  few  days 
until   the  right  sort  of  hands  will  be  turning  out  more  work 

than   the  wrong  sort  of  hands 

"  The  application  of  the  theory  stated  is  very  simple.  It  may 
take  some  time  to  make  it  produce  the  best  results.  And,  re- 
member, strongly  as  I  believe  that  a  man's  hand  holds  a  true 
appraisal  of  his  natural  mechanical  aptitude,  I  do  not  believe 
that  natural  aptitude  takes  the  place  of  all  training.  Whether 
I  want  a  '  handy  man  '  around  the  shop,  an  assembly  man,  a 
press  man,  or  an  all-around  machinist,  before  I  look  at  the  ap- 
plicant's hand,  I  first  look  for  the  signs  of  dissipation  and  put 
him  through  a  course  of  questioning,  fitted  to  our  factory. 

"  I  will  describe  what  my  experience  teaches  me  to  be  the 
ideal  hand  for  a  mechanic,  together  with  what  the  various  dis- 
tinguishing marks  mean.  The  body  of  the  hand  should  be  square. 
It  should  be  the  same  width  at  the  base  of  the  fingers  and  at 
the  base  of  the  thumb  and  as  long  from  the  end  of  the  wrist  to- 
the  beginning  of  the  fingers  as  it  is  wide — literally  square. 
This  proclaims  a  man  who  is  methodical,  obedient,  and  amen- 
able to  reason.  The  fingers  should  be  of  medium  length,  neither 
very  short,  stubby  fingers  which  go  with  selfishness  and  ob- 
stinacy, nor  the  extremely  long  ones  which  go  with  argumen- 
tativeness and  chronic  dissatisfaction.  And 
they  should  be  of  proper  proportionate 
lengths  ;  second  finger  longest,  third  finger 
next,  index  finger  next,  and  the  little  finger 
the  shortest.  Lack  of  proper  proportion 
means  an  unbalanced  nature  diflficult  to 
manage  from  the  predominance  of  some  one 
or  two  traits. 

"  The  finger-joints  should  be  well  de- 
veloped and  large,  making  what  are  called 
knotty  fingers.  This  is  a  sign  of  exactness 
in  work  and  methods. 

"  The  finger-nails  should  be  broad,  short, 
approximately  square,  and  neither  flat  nor 
much  rounded.  The  cushions  opposite  the 
nails  should  be  broad  and  well  developed, 
making  the  fingers  broadest  at  the  ends,  or 
at  least  as  broad  as  at  the  well-developed 
center  joints.  Fingers  with  such  nails  and 
cushions  invariably  indicate  ingenuity,  nat- 
ural aptitude  for  mechanics,  and  love  of 
mechanical  work  for  the  work  itself. 

"  The  thumb  should  neither  lie  at  right 
angles  to  the  hand,  a  sign  of  viciousness, 
nor  should  it  lie  close  to  the  hand,  a  sign  of 
narrowness  and  stupidity.  In  length  the 
thumb  should  reach  nearly  to  the  middle 
joint  of   the    index    finger.     In   other    re- 
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Compare  the  liatid  in  the  center  with  the  pictures  at  each  side.     You  couldn't  mistake  the  square,  broad  hand  of  the  skilled  mechanic.    Just 

as  apparent  is  the  weakness  of  the  shop-sweeper's  hand — the  central  picture. 

HANDY  AND  UNHANDY  HANDS. 


spects  it  should  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  fingers. 
Neither  thumb  nor  fingers  should  have  any  pronounced  ten- 
dency to  bend  backward,  which  means  carelessness  and  insta- 
bility, nor  should  they  be  of  the  kind  that  can  not  be  opened 
perfectly  flat  without  unusual  effort,  which  means  overcautious- 
ness  that  hampers  a  man  in  his  work. 

"  I  hardly  need  say  that  this  ideal  mechanical  hand  is  too  ideal 
to  ever  be  found  in  its  entire  ideality  on  an  applicant  for  a  fac- 
tory job.  I  might  be  all  day  telling  of  the  variations  I  have 
noted  and  then  not  be  through.  One  good  characteristic  seems 
to  help  balance  a  bad  one.  Thus  the  hand  indicates  whether  or 
not  a  man  is  a  desirable  employee  and  also  in  what  department 
he  will  prove  most  desirable.  A  man  with  square  hands  and 
medium  long  thumbs  and  fingers  with  large  joints,  even  tho  the 
digits  are  not  spatulate,  is  entirely  fitted  for  work  on  a  drill 
press  where  the  work  is  tedious  in  its  monotony,  but  must  be 
done  with  careful  exactness. " 


THE  SARGASSO  SEA  LOST 

THE  RECENT  Norwegian  expedition  sent  out  to  search 
for  the  Sargasso  Sea  has  returned  with  the  tidings  that 
"  there  ain't  no  such  a  place."  The  expedition,  in  fact, 
resembled  one  dispatched  to  look  for  mermaids,  the  sea-serpent, 
or  the  island  of  Ogyggia.  Seaweed  indeed  it  found,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  no 
such  romantic  conditions  as 
have  been  reported  for  the  last 
few  centuries  by  veracious 
travelers  and  enshrined  in 
marine  literature.  Says  Cos- 
mos (Paris,  October  15)  : 

"  Another  legend  has  disap- 
peared, reduced  to  zero  by  the 
investigations  of  scientific  ex- 
plorers. Of  old,  sailors  have 
reported  that  in  an  extended 
region  of  the  North  Atlantic 
there  existed,  under  the  name 
of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  a  mass  of 
marine  plants  so  dense  and 
thick  that  sailing-ships  ventur- 
ing therein  were  held  indefi- 
nitely without  power  to  free 
themselves.  The  great  Ameri- 
can nautical  meteorologist 
Maury,  whose  works  have  been 
so  useful  to  navigation,  had 
himself  accepted  these  asser- 
tions without  verifying  them. 


"  The  Norwegian  department  of  fisheries  has  recently  sent 
out,  on  the  ship  Michael  Sars,  a  scientific  expedition  to  study 
the  Sargasso  Sea.     Le  Yacht  gives  the  results  as  follows: 

"  Approximately,  the  position  of  the  sea  coincides  with  that 
of  the  anticyclone  which  generally  exists  over  the  North 
Atlantic.  Around  this  center  of  high  pressure  the  wind  and 
the  surface-currents  of  the  sea  circulate  in  the  direction'of  the 
hands  of  a  watch. 

"  It  is  to  the  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
between  the  meridians  of  the  Azores  and  Charleston,  that  there 
is  the  greatest  chance  of  finding  seaweed,  which  hardly  descends 
below  the  tenth  parallel,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  quantity  of  the  seaweed  to  be  seen  is  largest  during 
the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  a  little  after  the  season  of  greatest 
frequency  of  the  hurricanes  common  in  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

"  These  algae  float  on  the  surface  about  five  or  six  months, 
after  which  they  grow  old  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  But  the 
descriptions  of  floating  prairies  arresting  the  course  of  vessels 
are,  according  to  the  Norwegian  expedition,  quite  fantastic." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


This  is  the  "  mechanic's  hold."  He 
bends  his  thumb  in  grasping  and  hold- 
ing the  blueprint  so  that  he  has  a  "  bal- 
anced hold  "  on  the  object  and  one 
under  greater  control. 


THE  GRIP  OF  SKILL. 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES 

"Recent  tests  on  the  elevated  roads  in  New  York  and  the  subway  in 
Philadelphia  have  demonstrated,"  says  The  Electrical  Review,  Chicago,  "that  a 
saving  in  power  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  can  be  accomplished 

by  judicious  coasting.  On  the  Second 
Avenue  line  in  New  York  a  check  is 
kept  on  the  motorman  by  the  instal- 
lation of  coasting-clocks  which  indi- 
cate what  part  of  the  total  running- 
time  has  been  spent  in  coasting.  This 
is  hardly  feasible  or  necessary  on 
most  surface  lines,  yet  proper  in- 
structions to  motormen,  after  proper 
training  for  the  work,  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  an  enormous 
.'aving  of  power." 

"The  mud  dredged  from  the  bot- 
tom of  San  Francisco  bay  by  the 
State  Harbor  Commission,"  says  The 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
(New  York),  "is  soft,  sticky,  blue- 
black  material  and  is  almost  like 
a  paint.-  It  costs  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission ten  cents  per  cubic  yard 
to  dig  and  dump  this  mud  into  the 
deep  waters  of  the  bay.  In  the  oil 
industry  some  good  material  has 
been  needed  to  seal  oil  wells,  line 
oil  reservoirs,  etc.,  and  it  is  found 
that  this  bay  mud  is  suited  to  this 
purpose.  The  mud  is  being  taken 
from  the  slips  and  shipped  to  the 
oilfields,  where  it  is  being  sold  at  $120 
per  carload.  The  demand  has  ex 
ceeded  the  supply." 


Watch  a  man  without  mechanical 
ability  pick  up  a  book  or  any  other 
object.  Compare  his  grasp  with  that 
of  the  mechanic  in  the  opposite  pic- 
ture who  uses  his  thumb  as  a  lever. 


LETTERS    AND 


POSERS  FOR   A   LIBRARIAN 

THE  BUSY  editor  knows  in  his  hour  of  sorrow  how  to 
sympathize  with  the  busy  librarian.  If  either  or  both 
are  flattered  at  being-  taken  as  founts  of  universal 
knowledge,  their  emotions  of  self-complaisance  can  not  long- 
survive  the  drains  upon  their  busy  hours  by  people  who  seem 
moved  to  emulate  the  talkative  child  in  asking  odd,  irrelevant, 
or  unnecessary  questions.  The  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  fur- 
nishes us  a  statement  made  by  Prof.  W.  H.  demons,  the  refer- 
ence librarian,  of  the  questions  received  "from  the  outside," 
that  is,  from  the  non-academic  world,  which  he  is  asked  to 
answer.  The  range  is  wide,  "  extending  from  the  choice  of 
books  for  a  library  and  information  on  historical  and  theologi- 
cal matters  to  the  origin  of  a  proverb  and  the  presence  of  the 
devil  in  literature."  The  prof essor  gives  a  sample  list  of  some 
of  the  reference  requests  received  in  one  week.   They  are  these : 

"  Criticism  of  an  original  poem — asked  by  the  author. 

"  '  Some  articles  on  Queen  Victoria  and  the  expansion  of  Eng- 
land during  her  reign.' 

"  '  Where  can  I  find  the  catalog  of  Byron's  books,  which  were 
sold  when  he  left  England  in  1816  ?  ' 

"  Query  for  the  name  of  the  author  of  a  recent  book  on  the 
Dred-Scott-Sanford  decision. 

"  Request  from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  by  letter,  for  a  list 
of  the  catalogs  of  manuscripts  in  our  library. 

"  '  Have  you  a  death  mask  of  Goethe  ?  ' 

"  '  Has  the  British  Museum  published  a  catalog  of  Arabian 
coins  ?" 

"  Request  for  books  on  the  debate  subject.  Resolved,  that  the 
United  States  should  not  claim  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  part  of 
its  international  policy  under  present  conditions. 

"  '  Who  was  the  editor  of  "  The  Court  of  Love"  ?  ' 

"  Inquiry  for  some  articles  on  Humbert  and  Victor  Immanuel. 

"  Request  for  a  bibliography  on  government  ownership  of 
railways. 

"  '  Where  can  I  find  the  article  which  Grover  Cleveland  wrote 
on  woman's  suffrage  ?  ' 

"  Request  for  books  on  the  debate  subject.  Resolved,  that  a 
department  of  music  should  be  established  in  the  universities 
of  this  country. 

"  '  What  is  the  proportion  of  female  to  male  criminals  ?  ' 

"  *  Who  were  King  Edward's  Prime  Ministers  ?  ' 

"  Request  for  books  on  the  Renaissance  in  English  literature. 

"  Inquiry  for  criticisms  of  Sidney's  Arcadia. 

"  '  What  does  the  word  "  protagonist  "  mean  ?  ' 

"  Request  for  the  account  of  Peary's  charges  against  Cook. 

" '  Do  high-school  catalogs  ordinarily  give  the  names  of 
students  ?  ' 

"  '  What  was  the  connection  of  the  name  Freydal  with 
Maximilian  I.?  ' 

"  Request  for  books  on  the  debate  subject.  Resolved,  that 
the  recent  Tariff  Bill  violates  the  campaign  promises  of  the 
Republican  party. 

"  '  What  is  the  shortest  subject  for  the  second  essay  in  Junior 
English  Literature  ?  ' 

"  Inquiry  for  some  Christmas  carols  in  French. 

"  '  Please  show  the  library  to  this  lady  so  that  she  will  want 
to  have  her  son  come  to  Princeton.' 

"  '  I  want  a  book  about  John  Knox — not  too  long. ' 

"  Query  for  a  book  on  the  disputed  points  in  the  life  of 
Shakespeare. 

"  Request  for  an  account  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation's  work 
concerning  secondary  schools. 

"  '  Ought  I  to  pay  as  much  as  $20  for  a  ninth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ?  ' 

"  Inquiry  for  a  syllabus  on  international  arbitration. 

"  '  Where  did  Judge  Field  live  when  he  was  in  Princeton  ?  ' 

"  Request  for  articles  on  sixteenth-centufy  ballads. 

"  '  Which  is  the  best  play  to  read  first  of  Sophocles,  .^schylus, 
and  Euripides  ?  ' 

"  '  Who  wrote  the  elegiac  poem  on  Benjamin  Rush,  which  was 
printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1813  ?  ' 

"  Request  for  books  on  the  debate  subject.  Resolved,  that 
President  Taft's  attitude  toward  the  recent  tariff  legislation  is 
not  justifiable. 


"  '  Where  is  St.  Pons  de  Tomieres  ?  ' 

"  Inquiry  for  a  book  on  St.  Columbanus. 

"  '  I  want  a  Latin  quotation — don't  care  what.' 

"  Request  for  '  something  on  dissenters. ' 

"  Query  for  an  article  on  were-wolves. 

"  '  Is  there  a  Library  Correspondence  School  which  would 
teach  a  brother  of  a  friend  of  mine  how  to  index  the  naval 
books  on  board  a  battle-ship  ?  ' 

"  Request  for  books  on  the  debate  subject.  Resolved,  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  should  be  adopted  giving  Congress 
exclusive  power  to  regulate  marriage  and  divorce." 


THE  METROPOLITAN'S  NEW  DIRECTOR 

THAT  THE  highest  prize  in  the  museum  world  of 
America  should  go  to  an  alien  caused  some  heartburning 
when  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  became  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Sir  Caspar  was  feared  as  an 
undue  foreign  influence ;  but  he  came  and  conquered  us.  Now 
that  ill-health  has  terminated  his  sojourn  here  he  departs 
carrying  our  regrets.  All  disquiet  is  allayed  in  the  election  of 
his  successor,  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  who  is  an  American  and 
represents  the  highest  American  as  well  as  foreign  training. 
It  is  not  this  note,  however,  but  the  more  important  one  of  his 
especial  fitness  for  the  post  that  is  sounded  in  comments  upon 
the  new  appointment.  His  accession  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "  is 
the  natural  result  of  his  intelligent  service  in  that  institution, 
as  first  lieutenant  under  Sir  Purdon  Clarke."  And  The  Tribune 
adds  that  it  is  emphatically  a  case  of  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  This  journal  goes  on  to  recount  some  facts  of  his 
character  and  career : 

"  His  high  abilities  were  known  long  ago  to  observers  of  his 
work  at  the  Boston  Museum  and  they  have  left  a  deeper  im- 
pression since  he  came  to  the  Metropolitan  as  assistant  director. 
As  the  acting  head  of  the  Museum  for  the  last  year  he  has  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  the  ideal  thing  to  do  was  to  make 
his  administration  permanent.  Trained  as  an  archeologist,  he 
has  won  his  repute  largely  through  the  scholarship  and  taste 
marking  his  dealings  with  classical  art,  but  he  has  ne'^'er  been 
betrayed  into  the  pedantry  of  the  one-sided  specialist.  It  is 
his  breadth  of  mind,  above  all  things,  that  gives  solid  signifi- 
cance to  his  entrance  into  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness. 

"  The  character  desirable  in  the  director  of  an  art  museum  is 
a  favorite  subject  of  critical  speculation,  and  the  trend  toward 
a  more  or  less  '  scientific  '  study  of  his  problems  has  developed 
in  many  quarters  the  view  that  the  perfectly  balanced  official 
may  be  gradually  molded  into  shape  by  judicious  discipline. 
There  is  much  that  is  plausible  in  this  hypothesis,  but  the  in- 
exorable fact  remains  that  the  best  directors  are  born,  not 
made.  Any  dullard  may  master  routine,  but  it  takes  a  person- 
ality to  raise  the  administration  of  a  museum  to  the  plane  of 
an  artistic  profession.  Such  a  man  may  make  his  occasional 
mistakes,  as  witness  Dr.  Bode  and  his  ineffable  wax  bust ;  but 
that  only  proves  that  he  is  a  human  being  and  not  an  automa- 
ton. The  Berlin  director's  obstinacy  in  error  must  be  deplored, 
but  no  one  having  the  smallest  appreciation  of  what  modern 
connoisseurship  means  can  fail  to  yield  a  cordial  meed  of  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  to  him  for  the  weighty  services  he  has 
rendered  to  lovers  and  students  of  art. 

"  Mr.  Robinson,  like  Dr.  Bode,  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
but  in  his  work  at  the  Museum  he  has  never  disclosed  any  lean- 
ing toward  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  and  we  fancy  that 
his  temperament  of  the  scholar  will  always  save  him  from  such 
a  lapse  as  that  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made.  It  will 
aid  him,  too,  in  carrying  on  that  admirably  dispassionate  policy 
which  he  has  already  made  familiar,  giving  due  consideration 
to  each  of  the  many  departments  in  the  Museum,  never  slight- 
ing or  exalting  a  single  one  of  them.  Pui-chases  recently  made 
have  shown  that  American  art  is  as  hospitably  received  at  the 
Museum  as  any  other.  We  have  had  exhibitions  there  of  the 
works  of  Saint-Gaudens  and  Whistler,  and  at  this  moment 
another  is  in  preparation  looking  to  the  illustration  of  the  art 
of  Winslow   Homer.     In    these    enterprises    Mr.    Robinson's 
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sympathy  has  been  an  important  factor  and  it  is  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  future.  But  in  judging  that  future  from  his  record 
in  the  past  we  may  feel  sure  that  his  administration  will  be 
determined,  not  by  sentimental  views  or  an  easy  complaisance 
toward  a  short-sighted  patriotism,  but  by  the  true  catholicity 
of  a  mind  open  to  all  that  is  really  good.  The  Museum  is  for 
the  old  and  modern  masters  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  all 
schools ;  it  is  for  the  craftsmen  of  all  times  and  places.  With 
extraordinary  rapidity  the  mass  of  its  treasures  is  being  so  in- 
creased and  strengthened  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
Metropolitan  is  the  equal  of  any  European  museum  save  as  re- 
gards those  outstanding  masterpieces  of  certain  schools  which 
can  never  be  found  again  in  the  market.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  at  this  important  stage  in  its  history  the  Museum  director- 
ship is  so  well  filled." 

Administrative  ability  is  commoner  among  Americans  than 
artistic  knowledge,  says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  and  Dr. 
Robinson,  with  a  record  as  author  and  lecturer  and  with  an  ex- 
perience as  head  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  "  appears 
to  possess  both."  "New  York,  like  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  towns.  East  and  West,"  it  adds,  "now  has  the 
advantage  of  an  art  director  of  native  stock,  with  American 
training  and  American  ideals. "  The  qualifications  of  the  new 
director  may  be  gathered  further  from  this  brief  sketch  of  his 
deeds  in  the  New  York  Sun : 

"  The  new  director  was  born  in  Boston  in  1858,  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1879,  and  spent  about  five  years  abroad,  in- 
cluding fifteen  months  in  Greece.  From  1885  to  1902  he  was  cur- 
ator of  classical  antiquities  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  from  1902  to  1905  was  director  of  the  Museum.  Since  coming 
to  New  York  he  has  lectured  on  classical  archeology  at  Harvard 
and  has  been  engaged  in  selecting  and  arranging  various  col- 
lections of  art,  including  that  in  the  Slater  Memorial  Museum 
at  Norwich,  Conn.  He  has  also  selected  and  purchased  collec- 
tions of  casts  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  has  supervised 
the  rearrangement  of  casts  in  the  Art  Museum  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

"  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, a  corporate  member  of  the  Oriental  Society,  and  an  officer 
of  the  Prussian  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle.  He  is  the  author  of 
works  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  has  prepared  cata- 
logs of  Greek  and  Roman  casts  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  has  contributed  articles  to  magazines  and  to  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art." 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  has  just  completed  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  career  as  a  museum  official,  told  the  trustees 
that  they  had  crowned  his  career  by  giving  him  "  the  finest  posi- 
tion in  the  world  to  which  a  man  in  my  profession  could  aspire, 
both  for  the  great  means  and  opportunities  which  it  offers  and 
for  the  wonderful  spirit  of  helpfulness,  optimism,  and  progress 
which  has  always  actuated  the  board  of  trustees."  He  said 
further  concerning  his  proposed  policy : 

"  I  can  say  now,  without  further  consideration — because  the 
matter  has  been  constantly  in  my  mind — that  in  taking  this 
position  the  policy  that  I  shall  ask  to  be  allowed  to  follow  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Museum  will  not  differ  from  that  which  has 
been  followed  during  the  last  five  years,  and  upon  which  I 
think  we  may  say  the  Museum  has  been  successfully  launched, 
in  view  of  the  popular  favor  with  which  our  efforts  thus  far 
have  been  received. 

"  Briefly  outlined,  that  policy,  as  I  understand  it,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  To  maintain  jealously  a  high  standard  of  merit  for  works 
of  art  which  shall  be  admitted  to  our  collections ;  to  exhibit 
those  works  with  knowledge,  system,  and  taste ;  to  exercise  a 
liberal  hospitality  toward  every  branch  or  period  of  art  that 
can  legitimately  come  within  the  province  of  a  museum  of  fine 
arts ;  to  make  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  one  of  the  great 
forces  in  the  education  of  the  people  not  only  of  New  York  but 
of  the  whole  country ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  those  ends,  to  de- 
velop our  staff  along  the  lines  upon  which  we  have  already 
started — namely,  of  departmental  organization,  placing  in 
charge  of  the  various  collections  competent  men  and  women  of 
advanced  knowledge  as  specialists  in  their  subjects  in  order 
that  the  word  of  the  Museum  on  any  subject  within  its  range 
will  be  accepted  as  coming  from  the  highest  authority,  as  is  the 
case  with  opinions  exprest  by  officials  of  the  great  museums  of 
Europe. " 


THE  ACTOR   "GETTING  IT  OVER" 

EVERYBODY  to-day  likes  to  be  "  in  the  know  "  of  a  pro- 
fession or  an  art  with  whose  practise  he  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  from  which  he  frequently  derives  pleasure.  No 
profession  like  the  stage  so  often  satisfies  that  curiosity  of  the 
outsider.  The  "  press  agent  "  is  employed  for  that  purpose.  So 
a  one-time  press  agent,  now  turned  playwright,  Mr.  Channing 
Pollock,  tells  us  what  the  actors  mean  by  "getting  it  over." 


MK.    EDWARD   ItOBINSON, 

Tlie  Metropolitan's  new  Director.  Like  Dr.  Bode  of  the  Berlin 
Museum,  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  but  he  does  not 
lean  toward  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 

It's  the  line  of  footlights,  that  sometimes  keeps  them  as  aloof 
from  the  audience  as  Brunhild  on  her  flame-encircled  mountain, 
that  they  try  to  get  "  over."  And  the  thing  impersonally  called 
"  it"  is  "  an  impression  or  expression."  To  one  who  achieves 
it,  the  experience  is  akin  to  an  act  of  physical  force,  says  Mr. 
Pollock,  and  he  quotes  Richard  Mansfield  as  once  saying,  "  I 
can  see  it  go  smashing  past  the  footlights  and  into  the  brains 
of  my  auditors,  or  striking  an  invisible  wall  across  the  pro- 
scenium arch  and  bouncing  back  to  the  stage."  Writing  in 
Collier's,  he  gives  this  instance  from  a  recent  play : 

"  Paul  Potter's  comedy,  '  The  Honor  of  the  Family, '  was  a 
melancholy  failure  at  8 :  40  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  its  pre. 
miere  in  the  Hudson  Theater.  At  8 :  42  Otis  Skinner,  in  the 
character  of  Col.  Philippe  Bridau,  his  aggressive  high  hat  tilted 
at  an  insolent  angle,  his  arrogant  cane  poking  defiance,  had 
walked  past  a  window  in  the  flat,  and  the  piece  was  a  success. 
Without  speaking  a  word,  without  doing  the  least  thing  perti- 
nent to  the  play,  Mr.  Skinner  had  reached  out  into  the  audi- 
torium and  gript  the  interest  of  sixteen  hundred  bored  specta- 
tors. This  is  so  fine  a  demonstration  of  the  thesis  that  my 
article  really  should  be  advertised  as  '  with  an  illustration  by 
Otis  Skinner. '  '  In  that  instant, '  the  rescuer  said  afterward,  'I 
knew  I  had  them. '  Any  actor  would  have  known.  '  Getting  it 
over,'  vague  as  the  phrase  may  be  to  a  layman,  is  almost  a 
physical  experience  to  the  man  or  woman  who  accomplishes  it." 

The  ability  to  "  send  the  thought  smashing, "  says  Mr.  Pollcok,  is 
often  surprizingly  separate  from  the  art  of  acting.    He  goes  on : 
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"  Call  it  art,  truth,  intelligence,  personality,  magnetism, 
telepathy,  hypnotism— Edwin  Stevens,  in  a  recent  interview, 
called  it  hypnotism— or  the  wanderlust  of  a  personally  conducted 
aura,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  something  by  which 
some  actors,  without  visible  effort,  convey  a  distinct  and  em- 
phatic impression.  We  have  seen  John  Drew  step  upon  the 
stage,  and,  even  while  the  applause  lingered  over  his  entrance, 
shed  a  sense  of  elegance,  manner,  and  mastery.  We  have  re- 
sponded to  the  charm  of  John  Barrymore  and  A.  E.  Matthews 
before  they  opened  their  mouths  to  speak.  We  have  absorbed 
the  radiance  of  May  Irwin's  good  humor,  we  have  felt  unbidden 
the  piquancy  of  Marie  Tempest,  we  have  laughed  at  a  look  from 
Bert  Williams,  and  we  have  been  awed  when  William  Gillette, 
walking  on  as  tho  there  were  nothing  in  the  wind,  has  porten- 
tously and  with  sinister  purpose  flicked  the  ashes  from  the  tip 
of  his  cigar 

"  If  you  ask  me — and  we'll  assume  that  you  have  asked  me— 
what  is  responsible  for  this  sort  of  an  achievement,  I  shall 
answer  'self.'  I  don't  mean  personality.  I  mean  that 
whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  what  *  gets  over '  isn't  so  often 
what  a  man  thinks  or  desires,  but  what  he  is.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  painters  and  sculptors  and  novelists — 'For,'  said 
Walter  Bagehot,  '  we  know  that  authors  don't  keep  tame  steam- 
engines  to  write  their  books  '—and  how  much  more  likely  is  it 
to  be  true  of  the  artist  who  is  himself  the  expression  of  his  art. 
In  the  footlight  trough  of  a  burlesque  theater  in  the  Bowery, 
invisible  to  the  audience  but  staring  the  performers  in  the  face, 
is  the  legend:  '  Smile,  ladies,  smile!  '  Yet  these  ladies,  thus 
perpetually  reminded,  never  spread  the  contagion  of  merriment 
and  good  humor  for  which  a  Puritan  community  would  have 
quarantined  Blanche  Ring.  Don't  tell  me  Miss  Ring  is  an 
artist.     She  isn't,  but  she's  jolly! 

"  The  board  of  governors,  or  the  house  committee,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  directs  the  destinies  of  '  The  Passion  Play  '  at 
Ober-Ammergau  isn't  far  wrong,  if,  as  is  reported,  it  insists 
upon  purity  in  its  Madonna  and  beneficence  in  its  Man  of  Sor- 


ALFRED   MERLIN, 

Who  has  in  charge  the  French  expedi 
tion  to  rescue  the  works  of  Greek  art 
submerged  for  twenty  centuries  below 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 


pictures  l-y  cuurtuay  of  the  New  York  '*  Tribune." 

BBONZB  STATUETTE  OF  EROS. 

Rescued  after  a  bath  of  2,000  years  in  the  sea  oft  the  coast  of  Tunis. 

rows.  Imagine  a  woman  of  notoriously  evil  life,  or  even  of 
evil  life  that  wasn't  notorious,  impersonating  Sister  Beatrice 
in  the  marvelous  miracle  play  of  Maeterlinck's.  A  gentleman 
who  had  driven  four  wives— tandem— to  death  or  the  divorce 
court  would  have  been  an  offense  as  Manson  in  '  The  Servant  in 


the  House.'  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  is  an  admirable  artist,  but 
it  was  his  spirituality,  his  asceticism,  that  '  got  over  '  in  his  de- 
lightful portrayal  of  The  Third  Floor  Back.  Contrarily  it  isn't 
the  frankness  of  the  lines,  verbal  or  anatomical,  that  makes 
the  difference  between  a  musical  comedy  and  a  salacious  '  girl 
show. '  It's  the  intention ; 
the  character  of  producer 
and  produced. 

"  '  Robert  Loraine  isn't  a 
good  actor,'  William  A. 
Brady  said  to  me  once,  '  but 
he's  sure  to  be  a  popular 
star,  because  of  the  vigor, 
the  virility,  the  fresh  young 
manhood,  the  breath  of  out- 
doors that  he  sends  over  the 
footlights.'  Consider  the 
lilies  in  the  cheeks  of  Billie 
Burke,  and  then,  if  you  can 
tear  yourself  away  from  that 
floricultural  exhibition,  con- 
sider the  box-office  value  of 
the  youth  that  spills  itself 
from  the  lips  of  Wallace 
Eddinger  and  Douglas  Fair- 
banks. All  the  genius  of 
Mrs.  Fiske  couldn't  make  an 
audience  believe  in  her  moth- 
erhood in  '  The  Unwelcome 
Mrs.  Hatch  '— '  I  wouldn't 
trust  her  with  a  baby  of 
mine,'  whispered  a  woman 
in  the  first-night  audience  at 
the  Manhattan — but  how  we 
felt  the  maternalism  of  Jen- 
nie Eustace  in  '  The  Witch- 
ing Hour,'  and,  in  another 
way,  of  Jessie  Millward  in 
'  The  Hypocrites. '  Hedwig 
Reicher  is  a  capital  actress, 
but  she  is  also  a  self-reliant  woman,  and  her  skill  couldn't  win 
sympathy  for  her  supposed  helplessness  in  '  The  Next  of  Kin. '" 

These  things  have  not  much  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  art  of 
acting.  A  moral  might  even  be  pointed  by  concentrating  at- 
tention for  a  moment  on  the  kind  of  audiences  that  cooperate 
in  some  of  the  above  instances  of  "  getting  it  over."  Still  more 
so  when  we  consider  other  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Pollock,  where 
credit  is  given  to  the  sheer  mastery  of  the  arts  of  the  actor  ex- 
hibited by  some  of  the  great  ones  of  the  past  and  of  to-day. 
We  read : 

"  Edwin  Booth's  Othello  was  the  triumph  of  an  artist.  He 
made  audiences  forget  that  his  embodiment  of  the  Moor  was  a 
thin-chested,  undersized  student  of  sensitive  face  and  dreamy 
eyes.  Charles  Kean's  first  appearance  in  London  was  as  Mac- 
beth, and  his  Lady  Macbeth,  a  great  woman  in  both  senses  of 
the  word,  refused  to  play  opposite  a  leading  man  who  '  looked 
like  a  half-grown  boy.'  Afterward,  she  swore  that  he  grew 
during  the  performance.  Salvini  drawing  tears  from  an  audi- 
ence ignorant  of  his  tongue  by  counting  from  one  to  a  hundred ; 
Bernhardt  scolding  an  actor  in  the  death  tones  of  Camille ; 
Margaret  Anglin  repeating  '  Poor  little  ice-cream  soda  '  until 
her  hearers  broke  down  sobbing — these  are  examples  of  pure 
artistry,  of  '  getting  over  '  impressions  without  even  a  thought 
behind  them.  No  one  who  knows  the  first  thing  about  the 
theater  can  underrate,  be  it  never  so  slightly,  the  value 
of  training,  of  experience ;  the  effectiveness  of  carefully- 
thought-out  'business,'  of  inflection,  of  nuance,  of  pitch,  of 
rhythm,  of  all  the  things  that  require  years  of  study,  labor, 
and  perseverance. 

"  Tully  Marshall,  whose  Hannock  in  '  The  City  '  was  the  finest, 
and  seemed  the  most  inspired,  acting  of  last  season,  tells  me 
that  he  worked  out,  almost  mechanically,  every  thrill  in  his  big 
scene  at  the  end  of  Act  III.  Mr.  Marshall  made  so  convincing 
the  degeneracy,  the  besottedness  of  the  character,  that  I  have 
heard  laymen  insist  he  must  be  a  drug  fiend.  Yet  this  actor 
knows  exactly  how  he  produced  his  effects.  Ethel  Barrymore, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  only  that  she  had  striven  for  years, 
and  had  never  quite  felt  herself  '  go  smashing  past  the  footlights 
and  into  the  brains  of  her  auditors.' 

"  Then,  on  the  first  night  in  New  York  of  John  Galsworthy's 
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'The  Silver  Box,'  when,  as  Mrs.  Jones,  charwoman,  she  stept 
down  from  the  witness-stand,  silent,  but  thinking-  with  all  the 
force  that  was  in  her  of  the  wretched,  squalid  home  to  which 
she  was  returning  alone,  and  the  curtain  fell  between  her  and 
the  vast  stillness  of  the  awed  audience,  she  knew  that  at  last 
she  had  '  got  it  over.' 

"  '  And,  oh!'  says  Ethel  Barrymore,  '  I  found  the  knowledge 
sweet. '  " 


"  Further  search  by  divers  brought  to  light  a  statue  of  a 
hermaphrodite  with  large  wings,  intended  for  use  as  a  lamp; 
several  busts  and  statues  of  Athena,  the  Greek  Minerva, 
arranged  for  use  as  wall  decorations.  There  are  also  fragments 
of  furniture,  beds,  chairs,  kettles,  basins,  and   cooking  uten- 


WHEN  THE  SEA  GIVES  UP  ITS  TREASURE 

IF  THE  heavens  above  are  to  be  navigated,  why  not  the 
depths  of  the  sea  ?  He  who  sails  the  sky  will  never  gain 
such  treasure  as  awaits  the  man  who  scours  the  sea  floors- 
One  such  adventurous  Frenchman  is  astonishing  the  archeologi- 
cal  world  of  Paris  with  accounts  of  rich  finds  off  the  coast  of 
Tunis.  Two  thousand  years  ago  a  Greek  galley  with  a  cargo 
of  art  treasures  foundered  in  a  gale  off  the  African  shore  near 
Mahdia,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Merlin,  a  scientist  entrusted  by  the 
French  Government  with  archeological  researches  in  Tunis,  has 

made  the  sea  give  up  some  of 
this  sunken  treasure.  As  told 
by  Mr.  Merlin  a  month  ago  to 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles-Lettres  and  reported 
by  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  a  group 
of  sponge  fishermen  discovered, 
in  1907,  at  a  point  on  the  Tuni- 
sian coast,  between  Soussa  and 
Sfax,  three  miles  northeast  of 
the  fishing  port  of  Mahdia,  the 
wreck  of  an  ancient  ship.  It 
was  lying  at  a  depth  of  nineteen 
fathoms,  and  judging  from  the 
objects  subsequently  removed 
from  it  by  divers,  was  sunk 
during  a  voyage  from  Athens  to 
Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  bulk  of  the 
cargo,  it  is  said,  consisted  of 
sixty  marble  columns,  with  the 
capitals  and  bases,  most  of 
which  were  of  the  Ionic  type. 
Besides  these  were  many  ob- 
jects in  bronze  which  have  with- 
stood their  long  immersion,  as 
the  marbles  have  not.  The  cor- 
respondent reports : 

"  Among  the  objects  first 
raised  to  the  surface  is  a  splen- 
did '  terme  '  of  Dionysus,  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  Boethus, 
whose  signature  it  bears,  who 
lived  in  the  year  11  B.C.,  and 
who  is  known  as  the  author  of 
the  famous  statue  of  a  child 
strangling  a  goose,  mentioned 
and  admired  by  Pliny  the  elder. 
It  is  lifesize,  and  is  composed  of 
a  head  with  beard  and  mustache 
on  a  quadrilateral  pillar.  This 
is  one  of  the  statues  that  used  to 
be  placed  at  the  doors  of  Athe- 
nian houses,  and  were  held  in 
great  reverence.  Near  this 
'  Terme '  was  found  a  fine 
statue  of  Eros,  also  in  bronze,  three  feet  in  height,  evidently  a 
replica  of  an  effigy  by  Praxiteles ;  and  underneath  it  were  two 
exquisite  cornices  in  bronze  with  half-busts  of  Dionysus 
and  Ariadne.  Between  the  cornices  was  an  erotic  statuette, 
fifteen  inches  in  height,  also  in  bronze,  of  the  hermaphrodite 
Lampadophore. 


STATUE   OF  DIONYSUS. 

Such  as  stood  at  the  door  of  Athe- 
nian houses  and  were  held  in  great 
reverence.  It  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Mr.  Merlin's  finds. 


GROTESQUE    FEM.\LE    DWARF, 

Represented  as  dancing  to  the  krotalon  or  Greek  rattle.    It  lias 
lately  come  from  its  sea  grave  to  stand  in  the  Tunis  Museum. 

sils.  The  marbles  are  very  numerous,  including  candelabra, 
large  vases  with  bacchanalian  bas-reliefs,  beautifully  carved, 
which  are  duplicates  of  the  well-known  Borghese  vase  in  the 
Louvre  Museum.  Other  vases  with  chased  bacchantes  in  bas- 
reliefs  are  duplicates  of  a  vase  now  in  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa.  There  are  a  great  many  fragments  of  marble  statuary, 
unfortunately  terribly  injured  by  the  action  of  the  salt  water, 
which  has  eaten  deeply  into  the  stone,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  old  coral  and  sadly  impairing  its  artistic  value.  The  only 
marble  objects  in  good  preservation,  after  their  submersion  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  are  those  which  were  deeply  buried 
in  the  mud.  The  bronze  objects,  on  the  contrary,  have 
suffered  but  little.  A  great  variety  of  bronze  bas-reliefs,  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  have  been  brought  up.  The  ship  also  carried 
ingots  of  lead,  stamped  with  Latin  inscriptions,  and  anchors  of 
lead,  one  of  which  weighs  1,400  pounds.  There  are  also  terra- 
cotta amphorae,  no  doubt  used  for  the  necessary  fluids  for  the 
crew,  such  as  water,  oil,  wine,  etc. 

"  A  very  remarkable  discovery  is  that  of  a  terra-cotta  lamp, 
with  its  flaxen  wick,  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation. 
Precious  objects  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  during  the 
past  summer,  when  the  divers  were  enabled  by  a  rare  spell  of 
calm  weather  to  accomplish  good  work.  Among  these  objects 
discovered  in  July  is  an  exquisite  statuette  in  bronze  of  Eros 
(42  centimeters  in  height),  in  the  attitude  of  dancing  and  at  the 
same  time  singing  and  playing  upon  a  cithara.  There  is  a  fine 
bronze  statuette  of  a  grotesque  female  dwarf,  dancing  to  the 
music  of  the  krotalon,  or  Greek  rattle.  The  objects  fished  up 
by  the  divers  during  the  past  summer  comprize  a  bronze  statu- 
ette of  a  buffoon,  dancing  in  grotesque  contortions  and  making 
faces  as  he  advances ;  an  erotic  satyr  in  bronze,  in  the  attitude 
of  springing  upon  his  prey ;  the  statuette  of  a  tragic  actor, 
with  feet  laced  in  buskins  and  with  fingers  gloved  with  claws, 
and  groups  of  bacchantes  and  leering  satyrs. " 

These  antiquities  are  now  placed  in  the  Bardo  Palace  at  Tunis. 


REACHING  COUNTRY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

ONE  OF  THE  problems  that  puzzle  the  minister  of  a 
country  parish  most  is  that  of  getting  an  effective  grip 
on  the  young  people.  Tho  some  work  can  be  done 
through  the  Sabbath-school  and  in  frank  talks,  in  most  instances 
more  indirect  methods  must  be  used.  In  them,  says  Rev.  J. 
O.  Ashenhurst  in  his  recent  book  on  "  The  Day  of  the  Country 
Church,"  it  is  essential  that  the  interest  of  the  worker  be  gen- 
uine and  hearty.  "  Boys  will  not  be  drawn  to  a  pastor  who 
drags  himself  reluctantly  from  his  books  and  sermons,  and 
under  a  sense  of  duty  props  himself  against  a  fence  to  watch 
a  ball  game."  Indeed,  "  it  is  no  waste  of  time  to  wander  with 
them  through  fields  and  woods,  but  often  results  in  a  gain  of 
influence  over  their  lives."  In  a  recent  issue  we  noted  some  of 
the  results  of  combining  religion  and  athletics  among  city  boys. 
Mr.  Ashenhurst  suggests  still  other  plans,  in  which  "  each  field 
requires  a  special  study,  and  each  pastor  should  discover  his 
own  best  line  of  action  " : 

"  Some  churches  have  successfully  organized  the  boys  into 
companies  for  military  drill.  If  the  pastor  or  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian layman  possesses  the  proper  qualifications  and  knowledge 
to  organize  and  drill  a  military  club,  it  gives  the  boys  a  fine 
training.  But  a  man  without  a  military  instinct  or  experience 
might  make  a  failure  of  such  an  attempt. 

"  A  man  who  has  musical  gifts  and  training  can  often  succeed 
in  organizing  the  young  people  into  a  choral  class,  or  select  a 
number  of  boys  and  form  an  orchestra  or  a  brass  band.  It  is 
a  fortunate  church  which  possesses  one  or  more  Christian  work- 
ers having  such  talents  to  bring  to  the  service  of  the  kingdom. 

"  A  pastor  who  is  '  handy  with  tools  '  may  readily  interest  his 
boys  in  some  form  of  manual-training  work.  The  mechanical 
faculty  is  almost  universal  with  boys,  and  is  not  an  uncommon 
faculty  among  ministers.  Some  Christian  carpenter  or  other 
person  accustomed  to  using  tools  may  give  help  in  teaching  the 
use  and  care  of  them.  If  the  school  does  not  have  a  library  in- 
cluding arts  and  crafts,  the  church  library  should  have  such  a 
department.  Many  farmers  have  good  work-shops  and  tools  on 
their  farms,  and  most  of  the  farmer  boys  are  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  tools.  This  would  make*  it  comparatively  easy  to 
awaken  an  interest  and  rivalry  in  the  art  of  making  things. 

"  Allied  to  the  mechanical  faculty  as  a  means  of  interesting 
boys  is  the  printing-press.  In  some  churches  pastors  have  found 
the  press  the  key  to  the  situation.  There  is  a  fascination  in 
the  use  of  type.  A  country  printing-office  has  been  the  first 
inspiration  of  many  great  literary  careers.  At  little  cost  a 
small  outfit  can  be  purchased,  and  the  boys  will  be  interested 
in  it  from  the  first.  Without  having  experience  as  a  practical 
printer,  one  can  soon  learn  to  do  creditable  work  with  a  small 
press  and  an  assortment  of  type.  When  the  pastor  proposes  to 
the  boys  that  they  '  print  a  paper,'  he  has  gript  them.  Boys 
who  have  been  regarded  as  confirmed  loafers  develop  a  love  for 
typesetting  and  may  become  quite  expert  in  a  little  while. 
Other  boys  and  young  people  may  be  enlisted  in  the  work.  The 
boys  may  be  entrusted  with  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work, 
the  Young  People's  Society  may  be  responsible  for  the  sub- 
scription list  and  collecting  items  of  news,  the  Missionary 
Society  may  furnish  missionary  notes,  freshly  edited,  and  other 
departments  may  be  given  into  the  hands  of  other  organizations 
of  the  church.  The  printing  outfit  will  be  a  useful  assistant  in 
many  ways,  and  the  boys  feel  themselves  an  essential  factor 
in  the  work  of  the  church  and  are  stimulated  to  worthy 
ambition." 

In  addition  to  these  plans  the  country  ^'church  must  show  a 
positive  interest  in  agricultural  problems,  for  its  aim  is  "  to 
develop  Christian  manhood  for  farm  life,  and  the  country 
church  which  teaches  the  young  people  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  neglects  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  for  farming 
and  for  country  life,  accomplishes  only  a  part  of  its  mission." 
Accordingly : 

"  The  Church  should  unite  heartily  in  the  movement  for  agri- 
cultural instruction  in  the  rural  schools.     If  this  instruction  is 


not  given  in  the  school,  the  young  people  may  be  put  into  com- 
munication with  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  uni- 
versity. In  this  way  they  will  receive  advice  and  instruction 
from  bulletins  specially  prepared  for  young  people.  From 
these  they  will  learn  many  interesting  things  about  soils,  seeds, 
crops,  and  methods  of  cultivation.  The  church  library  and 
reading-room  should  have  a  good  assortment  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals on  country  life  and  nature  study.  These  themes  should 
be  presented  in  lectures,  entertainments,  and  sermons,  and  a 
sanctified  enthusiasm  for  the  farm  should  be  aroused." 

Nor  should  the  boys  be  sought  after  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
girls.  The  problem  of  influencing  girls  and  training  them  to 
Christian  life  and  service  is  quite  different  from  the  boy 
problem.     We  read: 

"  Girls  are  not  usually  in  danger  of  acquiring  habits  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  evil  that  boys  learn  so  easily.  By  custom  and 
conditions  of  society,  country  girls  living  in  respectable  homes 
are  protected  from  the  danger  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  smoking, 
or  swearing,  or  drinking.  The  temptations  and  snares  of  girl- 
life  are  more  subtle.  The  church  that  can  not  see  any  boy 
problem  is  still  less  disposed  to  seriously  consider  the  girl 
problem.  Girls  are  easily  held  in  the  Sabbath-school  and  are 
interested  in  the  work  and  are  not  distracted  by  outside  things 
so  quickly  as  boys.  But  wise  and  sympathetic  efforts  are  as 
necessary  in  their  case  as  in  the  case  of  boys.  They  should  be 
studied,  and  a  wise  training  in  the  church  should  supplement 
wise  training  in  the  home.  They  should  be  trained  for  the 
home ;  motherhood  should  be  honored  in  their  training.  We 
may  learn  from  Oriental  lands  the  sacredness  of  motherhood. 
As  a  nation  we  are  greatly  at  fault  in  our  treatment  of  the 
principles  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  home.  We 
are  horrified  at  the  seclusion  of  women  in  Oriental  lands ;  yet 
we  permit  the  liberties  of  the  American  courting  system,  make 
marriage  the  subject  of  jest  and  gibe,  teach  our  girls  that  their 
chief  aim  in  life  should  be  to  make  themselves  attractive, 
smother  with  prudish  delicacy  the  instincts  of  motherhood,  and 
thus,  in  our  very  homes,  by  ignorance,  false  modesty,  and 
wrong  ideals,  lay  the  foundations  of  '  race  suicide  '  and  the 
'white-slave  traffic'  The  homely  ideals,  instincts,  and  ambi- 
tions should  be  cultivated.  The  Christian  leaders  of  the  Church 
should  cooperate  with  the  homes  in  the  effort  to  inspire  right 
views  of  life  and  womanhood." 


JUDGE  LINDSEY  ON  CHILD   MORALITY 

THE  STATE  has  not  yet  waked  up  to  the  difference  be- 
tween evil  and  the  child.  It  has  not  seen  that  the  evil 
which  men  do  and  that  which  a  child  may  do,  while  the 
same  in  act,  is  not  the  same  in  any  other  respect.  But  this 
point  of  view  is  the  one  from  which  Judge  Lindsey  regards  our 
juvenile  offenders,  and  in  The  Christian  Observer  (Louisville) 
he  declares  that  the  function  of  the  children's  court  must  be 
to  bring  into  the  life  of  the  child  the  influences  that  come  from 
the  home,  the  school,  and  the  church.  "  In  dealing  with  his 
morals,  instead  of  taking  the  child  out  of  these  three  institu- 
tions of  his  life  and  putting  him  in  jail,  he  must  be  placed  under 
those  influences  that  are  as  near  akin  to  them  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  State  to  devise." 

The  revolution  in  the  law  which  came  about  largely  under  his 
influence  in  Colorado  about  ten  years  ago  and  after  that  in 
Illinois,  brought  the  State  to  view  the  child,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  jurisprudence,  no  longer  as  a  criminal,  but  as 
its  ward.  It  was  "  no  longer  looked  upon  as  the  malefactor  to 
be  hung  or  degraded  through  the  mire  and  filth  of  jails  and 
criminal  courts,"  but  rather  "one  to  be  aided,  assisted,  en- 
couraged, and  educated ;  in  a  word,  to  be  saved  to  good  citizen- 
ship, to  be  redeemed  as  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  State." 
In  placing  fear  as  the  source  of  crime  Judge  Lindsey  gives  this 
analysis  of  the  child  and  his  almost  inseparable  trait : 

**  The  average  young  child  is  frankly,  innocently  unmoral. 
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He  takes  what  he  wants,  if  he  can  get  it,  not  because  he  is  an 
embryonic  thief,  but  because  this  is  nature,  not  human  nature, 
but  nature  itself,  and  nature  is  seldom  altruistic.  The  normal 
child  is  merely  a  healthy  little  animal,  to  start  with,  and  his 
morals  develop,  grow  with  his  growth  and  strengthen  with  his 
strength,  only  when  they  are  guided  in  the  right  direction.  The 
most  demoralizing  agency  in  childhood  is  fear,  and  it  may  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  immorality  among  children. 
The  child  lies  because  he  is  afraid  to  tell  the  truth ;  he  may  be 
afraid  of  a  whipping,  of  one  parent  or  the  other,  of  a  bigger 
boy,  of  the  teacher,  of  some  far-off  abstraction  called  God,  a 
remoter  abstraction  called  the  devil,  or  a  fearfully  imminent 
reality  called  the  bogie  man,  said  to  haunt  all  dark  places.  In 
any  event,  no  matter  what  it  is  he  fears,  it  is  fear  that  makes 
him  a  liar,  and  this  opens  the  way  for  all  the  other  derelictions 
of  youth. " 

The  threat  of  a  mother  or  teacher  to  turn  the  child  over  to  a 
policeman  or  jailer  has,  in  Judge  Lindsey's  judgment,  "  started 
as  many  criminal  careers  as  any  mistake  ever  made,"  for  the 
consequences  of  evil-doing  have  too  often  been  accepted  by  the 
child  "  as  the  real  motive  or  the  only  motive  for  righteous  con- 
duct."  The  most  common  offenses  against  morality  among 
children  are  listed  and  discust  as  follows : 

"  Disobedience,  swearing,  use  of  tobacco,  lying,  stealing,  and 
personal  impurity  in  thought  and  action.  After  eight  years  of 
active  personal  work,  gaining  the  confidence  and  getting  the 
opinions  of  hundreds,  and  I  would  almost  say  thousands,  of  boys 
and  many  girls,  I  would  not  dare  confirm  their  judgment  as  to 
the  extent  of  these  delinquencies.  For  instance,  I  have  fre- 
quently addrest  the  question  to  boys  of  the  intelligent  type  and 
an  age  when  their  judgment  is  fairly  worthy  of  confidence,  as 
to  the  number  of  their  companions  who  were  guilty  of  the 
offenses  named.  Their  answers  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
were  about  like  his :  '  Nearly  all  the  kids  I  know  swear. '  '  Most 
all  the  fellows  will  lie  if  they  think  there  is  no  proof  and  they 
can  get  out  of  it  that  way.'  '  Over  half  of  the  kids  in  our 
school  will  steal  if  they  get  a  chance  and  they  think  they  won't 
get  caught.'  '  All  the  kids  I  know  talk  bad  things,  tell  dirty 
stories,  and  boast  about  things  that  most  of  them  never  did, 
but  they  think  it  is  smart  to  say  they  did  and  some  kids  I  know 
have. ' 

"  Making  due  allowances  for  the  exaggeration  of  children, 
and  especially  boys  apprehended  for  delinquency,  who  are  in- 
clined to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  similar  delinquency  among 
others,  and  over  against  this  taking  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
best  boys  I  ever  knew  who  have  never  been  guilty  of  any  of 
these  offenses,  but  whose  life  among  their  companions  makes 
them  reliable  witnesses — infinitely  more  so  than  their  parents 
or  teachers — I  am  inclined  to  think  if  we  tried  the  morality  of 
children  in  the  public  schools  in  this  country  by  this  test- 
namely  :  Is  the  child  disobedient,  does  he  swear,  does  he  lie, 
does  he  steal,  is  he  impure  in  word,  thought,  or  act  ?— the  re- 
sults would  be  so  startling  that  I  have  always  seriously  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  its  public  discussion,  except  in  a  most  guarded 
and  careful  way. 

"  Again,  however  distressing  it  may  seem,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  believe  the  results  as  bad  as  the  admission  of  technical  moral 
delinquencies  would  imply.  How  many  men  can  say  they  passed 
through  their  boyhood  without  being  technically  guilty  of  any 
one  of  these  offenses  ?  That  is  a  part  of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature.  Its  occurrence  and  correction  is  a  part  of  the  method 
of  strengthening  and  building  character ;  but  of  course  there  is 
a  limit.  If  any  one  of  these  misdeeds  becomes  chronic  the 
State  is  certainly  preparing  to  reap  a  criminal  rather  than  a 
good  citizen." 

Ignorance  of  the  law  can  not  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  by  a 
man,  but  how  is  a  child  to  know  until  he  is  taught  ?  asks  this 
judge.  Further,  "  why  condemn  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness 
in  the  same  terms  which  we  bestow  upon  hardened  vice  ?  "  We 
might  do  well,  he  thinks,  to  look  upon  the  cardinal  virtues  as 
an  achievement  rather  than  a  heritage  lost  early  in  life.  He 
further  thinks  that  to  gain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
child  is  the  first  step  toward  strengthening  his  moral  character. 
As  to  means : 

"  Nothing  helps  more  than  little  talks  with  the  children. 
Sometimes  these  talks  are  better  delivered  in  private  and  some- 
times when  the  children  are  together.     I  believe  it  is  a  good 


deal  more  important  in  the  grammar  grade  to  have  frequent 
talks  upon  such  subjects  than  to  teach  grammar,  arithmetic,  or 
geography.  Among  the  subjects  I  would  recommend  would  be: 
'  Our  Duties  to  Each  Other  ' ;  '  The  Absurdity  of  Hate  ' ;  '  Truth- 
fulness ' ;  'About  Quarreling  ' ;  *  Usefulness,'  '  Gentleness  and 
Kindness,  Mercy  and  Charity  ' ;  '  Money  and  Manhood  ' ;  '  Evil 
Associations  ' ;  '  Evil  Thoughts  ' ;  '  Evil  Talk  ' ;  '  Jealousy  and 
Envy  ' ;  '  I  Forgot ' ;  '  What  Is  Success?'  '  The  Man  Who  Serves 
and  the  Man  Who  Makes  Money  ' ;  '  Public  Service  ' ;  '  A  Pure 
Life.' 

"  Children  will  not  tire  of  these  subjects,  if  they  are  properly 
presented.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  that  interests  them 
so  much  and  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  their  real  edu- 
cation  

"  The  moral  development  of  the  child  must  in  a  measure  de- 
pend upon  his  physical  development.  You  can  not  separate  the 
two.  The  child  is  entitled  to  be  well  fed,  nourished,  housed, 
and  cared  for.  This  means  again  that  his  moral  welfare  must 
depend  upon  the  economic  conditions  under  which  he  lives,  and 
just  in  proportion  as  we  improve  these  conditions,  just  to  that 
extent  do  we  increase  the  chances  of  the  child  to  become  a 
healthy,  wholesome,  moral,  strong  citizen." 


SPIRITUAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF   A  NEW 
ENGLAND  TOWN 

SOME  of  those  Christian  brown  men  of  Korea  might  show 
their  gratitude  for  the  work  of  the  American  Board  by 
coming  to  labor  among  the  semi-paganized  descendants 
of  the  five  who  founded  the  missionary  society — such  at  least 
is  the  view  of  a  writer  in  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist 
(Congregational,  New  York).  In  speaking  of  the  recent  com- 
memoration by  the  National  Council  of  Congregationalism  of 
the  founding  of  the  American  Board  he  observes  that  "  in  the 
cycle  of  events  it  would  now  be  proper  for  some  of  the  converts 
resulting  from  that  small  but  glorious  beginning  ...  to  come 
to  certain  New  England  towns,  as  needy  missionary  fields,  to 
evangelize  the  inhabitants  thereof : 

"  The  writer  has  in  mind  a  town  in  the  land  of  the  Puritans  of 
which  he  has  first-hand  exact  knowledge,  and  the  facts  will  show 
how  far  it  has  lapsed  from  the  strict  religious  observances  of 
its  early  citizens.  Most  of  the  men  of  this  place,  so  far  as 
church  attendance  is  concerned,  are  virtual  pagans.  To  prove 
this  statement  let  us  take  a  rough  religious  census  of  the  town 
and  see  the  proportion  of  men  who  seem  utterly  indifferent  to 
all  claims  of  public  worship.  We  will  examine  the  locality  by 
streets,  naming  them,  for  our  purpose,  by  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. This  census  will  apply  only  to  the  Protestant  population 
and  be  confined  to  men.  On  '  A  '  street  are  24  men,  most  of 
them  heads  of  families,  who  never  pass  through  the  door  of 
the  church  to  a  religious  service,  while  only  four  men  go  regu- 
larly to  church,  and  then  only  once  a  day.  '  B  '  street  has  liv- 
ing along  its  beautiful  extent  26  men  who  always  absent  them- 
selves from  religious  worship.  Eight  men  very  occasionally 
are  found  in  God's  house,  and  but  two  are  constant  in  attend- 
ance when  opportunity  permits.  Eighteen  men  on  '  C  '  street 
continually  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves,  together  with 
other  worshipers,  on  the  Lord's  day,  while,  sad  to  relate,  "only 
three  attend  the  public  church  service,  and  that  mostly  in  the 
morning.  '  D  '  street  makes  a  somewhat  better  showing,  for  on 
this  rather  short  thoroughfare  we  find  four  men  who  are  quite 
regular  in  attendance  on  the  Sunday-morning  meeting,  two  come 
occasionally,  and  12  are  always  absent.  On  the  nine  side  streets 
we  find  19  persons  of  the  masculine  gender,  full  grown,  and 
having  arrived  at  the  age  of  complete  accountability,  who  never 
pay  their  public  vows  unto  the  Lord,  to  offset  whom  we  discover 
only  four  who  regularly  meet  in  the  sanctuary,  and  three  occa- 
sionally.    Let  us  set  down  a  summary  of  these  statistics : 

Never  Regular  Occasional 

A     Street   24  4 

B         "         26  2  8 

C         "  18  3 

D         "         12  4  2 

Side  Streets 19  4  3 

Totals 99  17  13 

"Surely  a  deplorable  exhibit!     What  are  the  causes?    We 
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can  call  attention  only  to  a  few :  1.  Lack  of  parental  authority 
twenty-five  years  ago,  requiring  children  to  attend  the  public 
worship  of  God;  that  is.  the  preaching  service.  2.  Making  the 
Sunday-school  a  substitute  for  the  service  in  which  the  sermon 
is  the  chief  feature.  This  is  an  enormous  and  far-reaching 
mistake  to-day.  3.  The  Sunday  newspaper,  which  has  become 
the  non-churchgoer's  gospel.  4.  The  automobile  rage,  which 
takes  thousands  of  pleasure-seekers  whizzing  through  streets 
and  country  roads  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  5.  Sunday 
visiting,  which  not  only  keeps  the  visitors  from  attending 
church,  but  often  prevents  those  visited  from  going  when  they 
desire  to  do  so.  Let  us  add  that  the  proportion  of  women  who 
honor  the  Lord's  day  by  attending  his  house  is  three  or  four 
times  that  of  the  men.  This  relieves  the  situation  somewhat, 
and  keeps  the  Church  from  partial,  if  not  total,  eclipse  in  this 
New  England  town." 


BUDDHISM  JUDGED   BY   ITS   CANDID 

FRIENDS 

CHRISTIANITY'S  opportunity  in  Japan  may  be  found 
in  the  extremity  of  the  Buddhists.  That  the  state  of  this 
religion  as  practised  in  Japan  is  at  a  low  ebb  the  various 
criticisms  of  friendly  Buddhists  attest.  This  testimony  is  the 
more  valuable,  thinks  Mr.  S.  W.  Hamblen,  because  it  comes 
from  such  internal  sources  and  not,  as  so  commonly  happens, 
from  "  self-constituted  critics — some  good  and  some  bad — from 
foreign  lands."  The  article  which  we  find  in  The  Standard 
(Baptist,  Chicago)  contains  transcriptions  of  opinions  of  Jap- 
anese Buddhists  printed  in  Shin  Bukkyo  (New  Buddhism),  the 
organ  of  the  "  New  Buddhists. "  The"particular  number  in  which 
these  views  appear  was  the  one  issued  in  commemoration  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  sect  whose  mission 
it  is  to  put  new  life,  if  possible,  into  a  decaying  Buddhism.' 
We  read : 

"  Mr.  Sawayanagi,  a  well-known  educator  and  a  devoted 
Buddhist,  considers  the  founding  of  the  sect  a  forward  move- 
ment, but  that  it  has  '  made  good  '  he  fails  to  see.  He  feels 
assured  that  Buddhist  adherents  are  on  the  decline — that  cer- 
tain Shinto  sects  are  growing  at  the  expense  of  Buddhism.  '  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  accept  and  believe  in  the  deeper 
truths  of  Buddhism  are  certainly  not  growing  larger  in  number 
as  the  years  go  by,  even  if  it  be  true  that  they  are  not  actually 
diminishing.'  As  regards  works  of  charity  and  the  improve- 
ment of  society  generally.  Buddhism,  to  his  mind,  is  outclassed 
by  Christianity.  Especially  was  the  work  of  Buddhist  chap- 
lains surpassed  by  that  of  Christian  pastors  in  the  recent  war 
with  Russia. 

"  Buddhism  is  failing  in  the  production  of  fine  types  of  char- 
acter in  its  priesthood.  No  young  men  appear  to  take  the 
places  of  the  older  men  of  character  who  are  joining  the  great 
majority.  There  is  a  keen  competition  in  giving  priests  of  all 
Buddhist  sects  a  high  education  and  the  number  of  university 
graduates  in  recent  years  has  been  large.  '  But, '  says  Mr. 
Sawayanagi,  '  when  we  come  to  ask  whether  these  graduates 
are  well  versed  in  Buddhist  doctrines,  the  reply  is  that  ihey 
are  by  no  means  so.'  Buddhism,  in  their  case,  seems  to  have 
beerv  crowded  out  by  other  studies,  and  Mr.  Sawayanagi  com- 
plains that  they  do  not  make  use  of  the  intellectual  superiority 
acquired  through  the  university  training  for  more  thorough 
study  of  Buddhism  than  is  possible  for  men  of  undisciplined 
minds.  '  Unfortunately  instances  are  very  rare  in  which  this 
occurs.'  His  conclusion  is  that  '  according  to  present  appear- 
ances the  higher  education  of  Buddhist  converts  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  progress  of  Buddhism. ' 

"  He  regards  the  outlook  for  Buddhism  as  dark.  He  sees  no 
reason  for  hopefulness  in  what  Buddhists  are  doing  in  the  way 
of  a  literature  for  their  sect.  No  new  investigations  are  being 
carried  out  in  general  knowledge,  in  history,  or  in  philosophy, 
and  in  his  opinion  things  must  grow  worse  before  they  can 
mend.  He  considers  the  great  need  to  be  living  exponents  and 
examples  of  the  nobleness  of  Buddhist  teaching,  for  he  believes 
that  '  no  religion  h^s  a  better  set  of  doctrines  than  has 
Buddhism.'" 

Dr.  Murakami,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Buddhism, 
Chinese  or  Japanese,  criticizes  the  new  system  on  the  ground 


that  while  it  does  a  certain  amount  of  good  among  educated 
young  men,  it  has  no  message  for  the  ignorant,  the  old,  and  the 
weary.     He  writes: 

"  A  religion  that  has  no  word  of  comfort  for  those  who  have 
reached  a  stage  of  life  when  physical  and  mental  pleasures  are 
alike  curtailed,  where  gloom  is  apt  to  envelop  the  soul  and  lone- 
liness of  spirit  to  be  a  constant  companion,  lacks  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  characteristics  of  religious  faith ;  at 
such  a  time  as  this  mere  theories  and  logic-chopping  fail  to  give 
satisfaction." 

Dr.  Kato,  one  of  Japan's  foremost  philosophers  and  students, 
according  to  Mr.  Hamblen,  speaks  his  convictions  in  these 
words : 

"  In  recent  times  Buddhism  has  done  nothing  but  go  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  it  is  to-day  in  a  pitiable  condition.  It  is  just  liv- 
ing on  the  small  amount  of  more  than  half-spent  energy  that 
remains  to  it.  It  still  succeeds  in  giving  a  certain  amount  of 
comfort  to  ignorant  old  men  and  old  women  on  whom  its  priests 
manage  to  impose.  It  is  not  the  Buddhist  religion  that  is  bad, 
but  its  professors.  As  a  religion  Buddhism  is  superior  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  Christian  pastors  are  greatly  superior  to  Buddhist 
priests.  What  the  sect  should  aim  to  do  is  to  effect  a  practical 
reform  in  the  Buddhist  ranks,  to  turn  out  a  new  class  of  Bud- 
dhist teachers,  to  save  Buddhism  from  extinction.  Altho  there 
are  among  the  Buddhists  a  small  number  of  highly  respected 
and  highly  virtuous  priests,  they  are  known  more  as  scholars 
and  men  of  refinement  than  as  teachers  of  religion.  The  in- 
fluence they  exercise  on  the  millions  of  professing  Buddhists  is 
infinitesimally  small.  Speaking  of  the  religion  generally,  we 
may  say  that  it  has  descended  to  the  level  of  a  sale  of  prayers 
and  ceremonies  for  such  payment  as  people  can  be  induced  to 
make." 

From  the  above,  says  Mr.  Hamblen,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  some,  tho  friendly,  critics  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  among  the 
Japanese  themselves : 

"  The  picture  they  draw  is  one  of  dire  need.  We,  who  know 
Christ,  have  the  means  of  supplying  this  need  in  the  salvation 
which  he  has  provided  for  all  men,  and  which  we  are  commis- 
sioned to  proclaim  to  all  the  world.  '  Moreover  it  is  required 
in  a  steward  that  he  be  found  faithful.'  Japan  needs  our  help 
now.     Shall  we  see  that  she  gets  it  ?  " 


EVIL  OF  FLASHY  FICTION -The  dime  novel  or  its  descend- 
ant seems  to  be  still  exerting  its  degrading  influence,  notes 
the  Boston  Pilot  (Roman  Catholic),  which  calls  attention  to  the 
recent  Congress  of  Psychiatria  held  in  Berlin,  where  Professor 
Pick,  of  Prague,  told  of  two  boys  who  ended  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  reading  certain  cheap  novels  with  flashy  covers. 
"  The  young  mind  is  full  of  fantastic  activity,  and  when  this  is 
nourished  upon  such  literature  it  conduces  to  a  pathological 
state  whose  final  end  is  crime."  The  Pilot  applies  this  example 
to  conditions  in  our  own  land  and  time.     Thus : 

"  Every  one  knows  the  effect  of  the  excitement  and  sugges- 
tion aroused  when  children,  especially  boys,  devoured  with 
avidity  the  lurid  tales  of  Indian  adventure,  and  were  led  to  fiy 
from  their  homes.  To-day  suggestion  comes  to  the  young  from 
the  reading  of  novels  whose  argument  is  criminality  and  gilded 
indecency.  The  result  of  such  reading  is  an  epidemic,  more  or 
less  extensive,  of  like  flagrant  transgressions  against  the  moral 
law 

"  Moreover,  these  cheap  novels,  low  in  thought  and  slangy  in 
diction,  are  found  in  the  newspapers  which  are  read  day  by 
day.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  taste  for  decent 
Catholic  reading  grows  less  as  this  literature  increases  in  cir- 
culation. An  evil  mind  can  not  appreciate  the  pure,  the  correct, 
and  the  wholesome.  The  Catholic  paper  and  the  Catholic  book 
thus  become  a  bore.  Men  and  women  who  are  otherwise  in- 
telligent fail  to  see  this  point.  They  see  children  ruined  ;  they 
see  young  men  abandoning  their  faith ;  they  see  young  women 
entering  into  unions  full  of  unhappiness.  They  never  seem  to 
see  that  the  cause  of  it  all  lies  in  the  literature  they  read  and 
the  companionship  they  keep.  The  record  of  crimes  emanating 
from  such  sources  speaks  for  itself,  and  will  be  listened  to  by 
all  whose  perspective  reaches  beyond  selfishness  and  unholy 
pride." 
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T\u)  Whistler  library  is  growing  fast, 
and  this  book  of  Mr.  Ilartmann's  is  a  real 
contribution.  lie  has,  of  course,  to  traverse 
the  ground  that  many  of  his  prcdc^cessors 
have  taken,  but  he  goes  along  in  his  own  way. 
This  is  no  dull  record  of  Whistler's  life  and 
work,  with  tiresome  repetitions  of  the  well- 
known  stories  that  now  are   beginning  to 


CHARLES  AND  UARIE   HEMSTREET, 

Who  have  just  published  "  Nooks  and  Corners  of 
Old  London." 

lose  their  point  with  frequent  retelling.  It 
is  rather  an  attempt  to  "place"  Whistler 
in  the  domain  of  modern  art;  the  principles 
imderlying  his  work  are  discust  in  relation 
to  those  of  the  world's  greatest  masters. 
Mr.  Hartmann's  sympathies  are  as  broad  as 
his  vision.  He  is  peculiarly  equipped  for 
a  task  like  this  through  his  intimate  under- 
standing of  the  art  of  the  East — Japanese  art 
in  particular.  Hence  we  get  from  him, 
more  clearly  than  from  any  writer  whom  we 
recall,  the  presentation  of  those  eastern  in- 
fluences that  play  so  great  a  part  in  Whistler's 
practise  as  an  artist. 

Other  writers  have  treated  as  adequately 
Whistler's  influence  in  teaching  us  to  look 


HOMER   UAVENPORT, 

Who  has  just  published  "  The  Country  Boy.' 


at  u  picture  and  not  through  it  to  some- 
thing beyond;  that  is,  to  regard  it  as  essen- 
tially a  decoration,  a  scheme  of  harmonious 
lines  or  masses  or  color,  a  thing  to  combine 
with  the  objects  that  surround  it  without 
introducing  a  jarring  note;  wo  have  known 
also  how,  since  his  day,  a  picture  must  not 
usurp  the  prerogatives  of  other  arts,  to  be 
literary  or  scientific,  that  i.s,  in  the  message 
that  it  brings  us;  but  few  writers  have  so 
well  told  us  how  Whistler  achieved  these  ends. 
Mr.  Hartmann's  one  chapter  in  which  he 
discusses  light-  and  tone-problems  make  his 
book  not  only  valuable  for  the  study  of 
Whistler,  but  also  for  the  study  of  modern 
art  in  general. 

The  style,  too,  is  simple,  and  without  the 
jargon  of  the  studios,  meaningless  to  the 
general  reader  and  only  used  to  darken 
counsels  or  for  the  more  understanding.  This 
is  not  saying  that  his  style  is  at  aU  times 
good.  It  is  desultory,  slipshod,  the  subject 
itself  does  not  interest  him  in  an  equal  de- 
gree; and  he  culls  largely  from  other  men's 
views,  with  credit,  however,  but  not 
always  with  additions  that  justify  the  repe- 
tition of  well-known  passages.  There  is 
sometimes  carelessness  in  the  statement 
of  fact,  hke  his  saying  that  Whistler  is  buried 
in  Chelsea  churchyard,  near  the  grave  of 
Hogarth.  A  double  error  this,  for  both 
graves  are  in  the  churchyard  in  Chiswick, 
A  more  imaccoimtable  error  is  the  assertion 
that  Hiroshige  is  the  artist  of  the  "Hun- 
dred Views  of  Fuji-Yama" — the  thing 
which  everybody  knows,  if  he  knows  any- 
thing, of  Hokusai.  Mechanically  the  book 
has  not  much  to  recommend  it;  the  repro- 
ductions tho  numerous  are  nearly  all  bad, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  made  not 
from  photographs  but  from  half-tones — 
the  double-screen  effects  almost  rob  the 
artist  of  any  faithfulness  of  representation. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  A  Wonder  Book  and 
Tanglewood  Tales  with  Pictures  by  Maxfield  Par- 
rish.     Pp.   358.     New   York:   Duflfield  &   Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  that  is  ever  new. 
When  Hawthorne  wrote  his  introduction 
in  1851,  he  declared  his  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  classical  myths  into  good  reading  for 
children,  shaping  anew,  as  his  fancy  dic- 
tated, the  forms  that  have  been  hallowed 
by  an  antiquity  of  two  or  three,  thousand 
years.  He  did  not  write  downward  to  the 
comprehension  of  children,  but  allowed  his 
"theme  to  soar,"  since  "children  possess 
an  unestimated  sensibility  to  whatever  is 
deep  or  high  in  imagination  or  feeling,  as 
long  as  it  is  simple,  likewise."  AU  these 
years  "The  Wonder  Book"  has  been  treas- 
ured by  children  and  grown-ups,  who  have 
learned  to  love  what  was  almost  a  fairy  story, 
and  yet  had  the  force  of  classical  truth  and  a 
legendary  background.  "Perseus  and  the 
Gorgon's  Head,"  "Midas  and  the  Golden 
Touch,"  "Bellerophonand  Pegasus,"  "Circe," 
"Jason,"  and  "Cadmus" — aU  have  had  an 
alluring  power  that  drew  readers  back  to 
them  with  their  ever-recurring  charm  and 
power   to   entertain. 

No  artist  could  have  better  exprest,  than 
Maxfield  Parrish,  in  color  and  form,  the 
supernatural  element  in  the  stories.  His 
ten  beautiful  illustrations  are  a  delightful 
addition  to  the  text.  Parrish  uses  a  won- 
derful palette  of  gorgeous  blues  and  browns, 
with  marvelous  results.  This  new  edition 
of  the  "Wonder  Book"  should  be  wonder- 
fully attractive  at  the  holiday  season. 
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Lee,  Sidney.  The  French  Renaissance  in  Eng- 
land. An  account  of  the  Literary  Relations  of 
England  and  France  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
8vo,  pp.  494.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
S2.50  net. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright.  Folk  Tales  Ever.y 
Child  Should  Know.  A  Selection  of  the  Popular 
Traditions  of  Various  Nations  for  Young  People. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  215.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     90  cents  net. 


Henry.  O.  Whirligigs.  Pp.  314.  New  Y'ork: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

An  appropriate  name  has  been  chosen  for 
this  volume  of  twenty-five  sketches.  They 
cover  almost  everj'  range  in  locality  and  char- 
acter, and  whirl  from  pathos  to  comedy  with 
that  facility  which  is  the  author's  char- 
*  acteristic  charm.  He  deals  vdth  every  pos- 
sible class  and  his  characters  are  always 
thoroughly  human  and  convincing.  From 
a  countless  number  of  episodes,  he  chooses 
always  just  the  one  to  make  you  see  his 
point  of  view.  His  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
his  vivid  style  move  the  reader  to  laughter 
or  tears  at  his  will.  There  is  a  wholesome- 
ness  to  liis  love-stories  and  a  virility  in  his 
Western  ones  that  are  very  satisfying.  By 
a  chance  phrase  here  and  there,  he  betrays 
his  own  clean  philosophy  of  life — "It  ain't 
the  roads  we  take:  it's  what's  inside  of  us 
that  makes  us  turn  out  the  way  we  do." 
The  stories  are  all  good.  A  selection  of  the 
best  would  depend  on  the  mood  of  the 
reader.  Alas,  that  one  whose  heart  beat  with 
such  sympathy  for  humanity  should  have  had 
to  lay  aside  his  work  so  early. 

Jackel.  Blair.  The  Land  of  the  Tamed  Turk. 
Decorated  cloth.  8vo,  pp.  296.  Illustrated.  Map.s. 
*2.50.    Boston:    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

A  curiously  rough-and-ready  account  of  a 
journey  last  year  through  and  across  the 
Balkan  region — Servia,  a  bit  of  Bulgaria, 
Montenegro,  and  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The 
writing  is  after  the  style  of  a  wide-awake 
journalist,  far  more  interested  in  news  than 
in  style.  The  proof-reading  would  disgrace 
a  dime-novel;  but  the  book  has  no  little  of 
interesting  information,  is  accompanied  by 
a  detailed  map,  and  abounds  in  numerous 
fine  photographic  illustrations. 

Johnson,  Ro.ssiter.  A  History  of  the  War 
of  Secession,  1861-1865.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  8vo,  pp.  574.  New  York:  Wes- 
sels  &  Bissell  Co.     $2  net. 

Jordan,  David  Starr.  Leading  American  Men 
of  Science.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  471.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.75  net. 

Lazarovich-Hrebellanovich,  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess. The  Servian  People.  Illustrated.  Deco- 
rated cloth,  8vo,  2  vols.  pp.  742.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $5  net. 

Unless  one  should  attempt  a  closely  critical 
review  of  this  work  little  more  can  be  said  of 
it  than  that  it  is  a  work  in  a  field  where  there 
is  little  to  compete  with  it;  and  that  its 
authors  are  presumably  especially  competent 
since  the  Prince  is  the  scion  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  noblest  of  Servian  families,  and 
his  wife  an  American  lady,  to  whom,  per- 
haps, the  literary  side  of  the  enterprise  was 
entrusted.     The   book   apparently   aims    to 

be  an  encyclopedia  of  information  upon  the  place  in  Europe.  The  points  at  which  the 
ethnography,  history,  literature,  religion.  United  States  and  its  interests  come  in  are, 
politics,  and  prospects  of  the  Servian  people,  of  course,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
It  will  enlighten  all  of  us  upon  a  subject  of  Open  Door  in  the  East — two  diametrically 
which  few  in  this  country  have  any  definite  opposite  theories  of  continental  hegemony, 
idea,  and  doubtless  will  surprize  every  reader;  If  there  had  been  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for 
but  the  impression  remains  that  the  author  Asia,  China  would  have  checked  the  annex- 
is  rather  too  patriotic  and  enthu- 
siastically Servian  to  allow  an  un- 
discounted  acceptance  of  all  his 
opinions.  The  second  volume  is 
devoted  to  Servian  history — 
one  long  succession  of  fights  with 
would-be  or  actual  oppressors, 
and  intermediate  failures  to  profit 
by  the  intervals  of  peace.  It  is 
not  so  interesting  as  the  first 
volume,  which  deals  with  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  with  the 
present  flourishing  condition  and 
resources  of  an  energetic  people 
w^ho  seem  bent  on  improvement. 


J.    T.    TROWBRIDGE. 

Mr.  Trowbridge's  "  Darius  Green. and  His  Fly- 
ing Machine,"  first  published  more  than  forty 
j-ears  ago,  has  just  appeared  in  a  new  edition. 

Mahan,  A.  T.  The  Interest  of  America  in 
International  Conditions.  8vo,  pp.  212.  Boston: 
J.ittle,  Brown  &  Co.     SI. .50  net. 

The  present  volume  is  a  somewhat  jour- 
nalistic review  of  the  momentary  phase  of 
the  world-power  question  as  illustrated  by 
the  efforts  of  Germany  to  take  the  leading 


From    Allen    AicLane    Humiltuu  s 
Hamilton.  ' 


■liilim.'a«    Lite    ft    Alexamlei 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON, 

At  West  End,  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies. 


I'  rom  Allen  McL.'iiie  Hamilton's  *'  Intlinnte  Life  of  Alex:in<ler  Hamilton." 

PISTOLS   USED   IN   THE  BURR-HAMILTON   DUEL, 


Now  owned  by  Richard  Church,  his  grandfather,  John  Barker  Church, 
having  purchased  them  in  London  in  1795. 


ation  of  Korea  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Philippines,  and  if  the  Sla\'ic  Empire  of 
Russia  had  had  a  Monroe  Doctrine,  Austria 
would  not  have  annexed  Bosnia.  Admiral 
Mahan  (who  modestly  styles  liimself  captain 
on  his  title-page),  in  furnishing  us  with  this 
clear  and  wise  political  treatise,  has  pro- 
duced a  .sequel  to  an  earher  work:  'The 
Interest  of  America  in  Sea  Power  Present 
and  Future" — both  works  to  be  read  and 
carried  in  the  bosom  of  all  who  deal  either 
diplomatically  or  journalistically  with  for- 
eign politics. 

Matthews,  Brander.  Moli^re — HLs  Life  and 
His  Works.  Portraits.  8vo,  pp.  385.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3  net. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  Professor  Matthews 
first  began  to  hope  that  he  might  one  day 
be  able  to  wTite  a  life  of  MoUere.  In  this 
biography,  probably  his  most  scholarly  and 
important  work,  we  find  clearly  set  forth  the 
facts  of  Mohere's  Hfe,  his  development  as 
a  dramatist,  and  his  relations  to  the  world 
dominated  by  Louis  XIV.  The  reader's 
attention  is  always  centered  on  Mohfere 
himself,  "the  melancholy  humorist  who  was 
companionable  and  friendly,  and  whose 
career  was  cut  short  before  liis  genius  had 
completely  revealed  itself."  Professor  Mat- 
thews is  assuredly  not  lacking  in  that  first 
requisite  of  the  biographer,  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject.  Moli^re,  he  believes,  is  the 
chief  figure  in  all  French  hterature,  and  the 
foremost  comic  dramatist  of  the  world. 

In  the  earlier  pages  of  the  biography  we 
learn  that  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  was  l)orn 
in  Paris,  in  1622,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  up- 
holsterer, and  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits. 
In  104.3  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  a  company  of 
players  of  which  Madeleine  Bejart  was  the 
chief,  and  took  the  stage  name  Moli^re,  by 
which  he  is  known  to  us.  For  twelve  years 
the  two  toured  the  pro\'inces.  MoliSre 
learned  to  know  the  world,  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship at  stagecraft,  and  became  the 
best  comic  actor  of  his  day.  The  company 
returned  to  Paris,  now  under  the  leadership 
of  their  chief  comedian.  Professor  Mat- 
thews, after  an  enlightening  description  of  the 
French  stage  of  the  day,  goes  on  to  recoimt 
in  order  the  histrionic  triumphs  and  dra- 
matic successes  of  Moliere.  Summing  up  the 
uneventful  private  history  of  the  actor- 
dramatist,  we  might  say  that  he  made 
money,  hved  well,  contracted  a  somewhat 
unfortunate  marriage,  suffered  much  from 
poor  health,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-one.  His  relations  with  Louis  XIV. 
were  always  close;  he  enjoyed  the  royal 
jiatronage,  and  several  of  his  plays  were 
written  at  the  Grand  Monarque's  special 
behest.  Our  biographer  agrees  with  Lord 
Morley  that  "the  best  title  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  the  recollection  of  posterity  is  the  pro- 
tection he  extended  to  Moliere, "  and  he  goes 
on  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  King  in  several 
trenchant  paragraphs. 

Each  of  Moliere's  comedies  is 
reviewed  in  turn  by  his  bio- 
grapher. AVe  see  clearly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Italian  comedy- 
of-masks,  of  the  early  French 
farces,  on  dramatic  development 
culminating  in  such  plays  as 
"Tartuffe,"  "  L'Avare,  "  "Le 
Misanthrope,"  and  "Les  Femmes 
Savantes,"  which  have  seldom 
been  equalled  and  never  sur- 
passed in  the  whole  history  of  the 
comic  stage.     Professor  Matthews 
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Franklin  Commercial  Cars 


Another  Triumph  for  Air  CooHng 

In  the  Boston  American  contest  for  commercial  cars,  against 
twenty- nine  competitors,  the  Franklin  pneumatic -tired  truck  estab- 
lished a  world's  record  lor  economy  by  carrying  a  full  load  120 
miles  at  a  cost  of  six  and  eight  tenths  mills  per  ton  mile. 

Here  as  everywhere  air  cooling  shows  its  superiority.  The  only  other  contestant  to 
get  below  one  cent  per  ton  mile  was  another  air-cooled  truck,  which  made  a  record  of 
nine  and  one  tenth  mills.  Water-cooled  trucks  in  the  Franklin  class  went  as  high  as 
two  and  one  half  cents  per  ton  mile.  The  Franklin  used  less  gasoline  and  cylinder  oil 
than  any  other  truck  in  the  contest  regardless  of  weight  or  load  carried. 

The  Franklin  truck  with  pneumatic  tires  will  do  more  work  than  a  solid-tired  truck 
of  fifty  per  cent  greater  load  capacity,  and  the  operating  and  repair  expense  will  be  fifty 
per  cent  less. 

With  commercial  vehicles,  road  shocks  fix  the  limit  of  sate  operation.  The  weight 
of  a  truck,  the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven,  and  the  nature  of  its  construction  determine 
the  destructive  action  of  the  road  shocks  encountered. 

With  every  increase  in  weight  or  rigidity  of  construction,  speed  (and  efficiency) 
must  be  correspondingly  reduced  to  observe  the  limit  of  safety.  Every  attempt  with  a 
heavy,  rigidly  constructed  truck  to  maintain  a  fair  average  speed  results  in  excessive 
wear  and  strain  in  all  parts  of  the  vehicle ;  repairs  and  rapid  depreciation  naturally 
follow. 

Light  weight,  large  pneumatic  tires,  a  wood  chassis  frame  and  good  spring  suspen- 
sion give  a  resilient  construction  which  absorbs  road  shocks,  permits  of  high  average 
speed  and  reduces  necessity  of  repairs  and  consequent  interruptions  to  the  service 
to  a  minimum.  Pneumatic  tires  for  trucks  give  lower  cost  for  tires  and  repairs  per  mile 
and  per  year  than  do  solid  tires. 

Franklin  air  cooling  has  eliminated  a  prolific  source  of  motor  trouble.  It  gives 
a  cooling  system  that  requires  absolutely  no  attention ;  is  independent  of  the  care- 
lessness of  the  employe  who  sometimes  "forgets",  and  is  equally  efficient  under  all 
conditions  of  operation. 

Write  for  literatare  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  handling  Franklin  trucks 

H     H     FRANKLIN    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY    Syracuse    N  Y 

Licensed  under  Selden  Patent 

FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY    Syracuse    N    Y 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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This  is  a  bid  for  birds  of 
passage ! 

For  men  and  boys  who 
pass  through  New  York  and 
want  to  wear  away  the  clothes 
of  awell-dressed  New  Yorker. 

Such  clothes  as  have  given 
our  New  York  retail  stores 
a  national  reputation. 

Such  values  as  have  built 
up  our  business. 

We've  never  been  so  well 
equipped  for  quick  outfitting 
when  time  is  precious. 

Of  course,  it's  even  better 
to  get  our  clothes  before  you 
come  to  New  York;  we  do 
wholesale  to  a  few  good 
clothiers  elsewhere. 

Rogers   Peet  &   Company 
New    York   City 


tsS  Broadway 
at  Warren  St. 


842  Broadway 
at  13th  St. 


1302  Broadway 
at  34th  St. 


■  Order  i>  Heaven's  First  Law 
Keep   your  important   papers  and  (iocuments  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled    ho  yon   can    instantly   lay    your 
bands  on  them.      Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  best        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  NIAGAUA  CI.IP  CO.,  New  York 


No.  180 

Order  by  Number 
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Dolorie'Tob 

Patented 

Any  desired  niono£rrnm  at 
one  third  tr>  one  lilili  Die 
price  (hnrged  by  oiher  nian- 
ufnciiners. 

M(iiio[:irtin  ilhistrated  Ac« 
tual  Size. 

Best  quality  swivel 
used;  Mdnoiriain  nod  mount- 
|ng:s  lieavily  goM  pl.ited,  18 
K.  (warniiiieo)  :ind  politilied. 

lu>n)jle  gro^^raln  Hbbou 
tbn  ugboiil  oi  pure  (Italian) 
silk.  Neal  nnd  «lir:ictive— . 
vety  iinich  in  vogue— BuiU 
nble  for  nil  dress. 

MonogramandFobCompIete 

Only  $1.00 

Rent  prepaid  the  day  or- 
der Id  lerelveil.  Oflivery 
urid  fallsfactlon-  euarunteed 
or  nuinev  refunded. 

Our  bi(?  cntaloK  "F"  of 
dlnmondrt,  watdieN,  and  fine 
JHwi-li  V  t-ont  ftce. 

JoluiLDcsUDries,Mfg.Jeweler 

Uepl.  "E  "  43  Winter  SI. 

Boston,  Mass. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continutd  from  page  940) 

notes  that  Moli^re  was  the  first  great  dra- 
matic genius  to  write  for  the  modern  theater. 
He  also  credits  Moliere  with  creating  many 
new  dramatic  forms: 

"  In  '  Tartuffe '  and  the  *  Fenomes  Savantes' 
he  has  left  us  the  model  of  high  comedy. 
In  the  'Facheux'  he  contrives  the  first  pro- 
tean play,  in  which  a  single  actor  can  appear 
in  several  parts  in  s-n-ift  succession.  In  the 
'Critique  de  I'Ecole  des  Femmes'  he  puts  on 
the  stage  a  piece  which  is  only  a  literary 
criticism  in  dialog,  a  daring  feat  never  be- 
fore attempted.  In  the  'Impromptu  de 
Versailles'  he  takes  the  audience  behind  the 
curtain  and  makes  a  play  out  of  a  rehearsal, 
anticipating  Buclcingham  and  Sheridan.  In 
the  '  Mariage  Force '  he  hits  on  the  fit  method 
for  making  a  comedy-ballet.  In  'Pysche' 
he  anticipates  grand  opera  with  all  its  sus- 
taining spectacular  effects,  as  in  the  '  Sicilien ' 
he  suggests  the  future  opera-comique.  In 
the  'Misanthrope'  and  the  'Avare'  he 
creates  the  comedy-of-character,  which  was 
to  have  a  long  life  in  the  French  theater. 
And  in  the  host  of  other  pieces  he  leaves  us 
interesting  variants  of  the  comedy-of-intrigue 
and  of  the  comedy-of-manners." 

Only  the  inexorable  limitations  of  space 
prevent  us  from  quoting  some  of  the  many 
passages  illustrating  the  writer's  clear  and 
forceful  style,  and  in  which  Moliere  gives 
Brander  Matthews  an  excuse  for  telling  us 
somewhat  of  his  own  philosophy  of  life  and 
his  own  theories  of  dramatic  art.  After 
all,  we  believe  that  this  work  is  more  valu- 
able for  its  criticism  than  for  its  biography. 
To  conclude  with  Professor  Matthews'  sum- 
ming-up of  his  comparison  of  Moliere  and 
Shakespeare: 

"Less  myriad-minded  than  Shakespeare, 
less  lyric,  and  less  poetic,  lacking  the  depth 
and  the  width  of  the  EngUsh  dramatist,  dy- 
ing early  before  his  tragic  possibihties  had  a 
chance  to  unfold  themselves,  Moliere  is  more 
completely  the  master  of  comedy.  He  is  a 
more  conscious  and  a  more  conscientious 
artist  in  his  structure.  He  has  more  abso- 
lutely attained  the  ideal  of  that  high  comedy 
which  is  the  picture  of  society  and  the  revela- 
tion of  himianity  in  its  larger  relations.  Bet- 
ter than  Shakespeare  does  he  succeed  in 
achieving  '  the  imitation  of  life,  the  mirror  of 
manners,  the  image  of  truth' — to  borrow 
that  phrase  of  Cicero's  which  echoes  through 
Renaissance  criticism.  That  he,  rather  than 
Shakespeare,  should  have  most  richly  ex- 
prest  himself  in  comedy,  is  a  strange  tiling, 
since  Matthew  Arnold,  taking  the  liint  from 
Sainte-Beuve,  was  plainly  right  in  saying 
that  'Shakespeare  has  more  joy  than  MoUere, 
more  assurance,  and  more  peace.'  Per  naps 
Moliere's  humor  flowers  out  of  his  melancholy, 
and  his  satire  out  of  his  sadness.  Whatever 
their  obscure  roots,  the  humor  is  there  in  his 
plays,  and  the  satire  also,  and,  in  addition, 
the  sheer  fun  which  brings  irresistible 
laughter." 

Mcllwaln,  Charles  Howard.  The  High  Court  of 
Parliament  and  Its  Supremacy.  An  Historical 
Essay  on  the  Boundaries  Between  Legislation  and 
Adjudication  in  England.  8vo,  pp.  407.  New 
Haven:    Yale  University  Press.     $2.50  net. 

McOovern,  Jolin.  Hospitality  Mine  Host, 
From  the  Time  of  Babylon  to  the  Age  of  the  Aero- 
plane. 12mo,  pp.  203.  Chicago:  The  Hotel 
Monthly. 

Meats,  Mary.  The  Bird  in  the  Box.  12mo, 
pp.  376.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
$1.20  net. 

Mott,  John  R.  The  Decisive  Hour  of  Christian 
Missions.     12mo,     pp.      271.       Illustrated.      New 


Siipf.rlor  to  IjeiiiikiiiKlo 
■  iorNf'orcI'M  Add  I'lKiNiiliiiln 

A  teaspoonCtil  addod  to  a  slass  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar,  iiiakea  a  refreshing  driuk. 


York:     Young    People's    Missionary     Movement 
50  cents  net. 

O'XeiU,  D.  J.  Scannell.  Watchwords  from  Dr. 
Brownson.  16mo,  pp.  111.  Techny,  111.;  So- 
ciety of  the  Divine  word.     50  cents. 

Pater,  Walter.  The  Renaissance,  Imaginary 
Portraits,  CJaston  de  Latour,  Plato  and  Platonisra, 
Es.says  from  The  Guardian.  New  Library  Edi- 
tion.    The  Macmillan  Company.     $2  each. 

After  being  habituated  to  the  works  of 
Walter  Pater  in  the  small  red  cloth  volumes 
we  are  called  upon  to  familiarize  ourselves 
anew  with  the  purely  material  features  of 
a  set  of  this  writer.  The  old  volumes  went 
easily  into  a  more  or  less  ample  pocket; 
they  proposed  themselves  as  companions  for 
quiet  journeys;  but  these  are  more  aristo- 
cratic in  mien,  are  taller,  of  wider  margin, 
and  their  color,  blue,  is  less  \-ivacious.  But 
they  earn  their  appellation  of  a  "  hbrary  edi- 
tion," and  wortliily  bear  themselves  in  any 
company.  It  is  right  that  Pater  should  be 
so  fitted  out  for  permanence  of  position,  for 
he  has  come  to  .stand  among  the  permanent 
forces  of  miodern  literature.  The  old  vol- 
umes had  more  of  a  school-bookish  air,  and 
it  was  in  the  scholastic  field  more  than  in  the 
world  that  he  has  found  liis  place.  But  the 
world  that  cultivated  the  taste  for  him  at 
school  evidently  has  found  him  food  for 
later  life. 

The  titles  that  we  have  put  at  the  head 
of  this  notice  are  those  that  have  so  far  come 
to  hand;  the  others  to  the  ninnber  of  ten  will 
follow.  If  one  needed  the  luxurious  accom- 
paniments of  fine  book-making  to  tempt  to 
the  renewal  of  association  with  Pater's 
exqtiisite  creations  this  edition  would  do  it. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.  The  Empty  House 
and  Other  Stories.  Pp.  326.  Boston  and  New 
York:    Houghton  Mifflm  Company.     $1.20  net. 

No  one  could  read  these  stories  without 
an  appreciation  of  their  wholesomeness. 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's  work  is  always 
vibrant  with  love  of  humanity  and  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  man's 
better  nature.  She  sometimes  uses  too 
free  a  hand  in  her  control  of  situations  and 
coercing  fate,  but  it  is  done  so  plausibly  and 
her  characters  are  so  real  that  the  heart  is 
touched  by  the  poignancj''  of  their  griefs. 
Almost  all  these  eight  stories  dwell  on  the 
enduring  power  of  a  strong  love.  "Dead 
love  is  the  deadest  thing  there  is,"  but 
"Living  love's  the  hardest  thing  to  kill." 
The  New  England  atmosphere  and  char- 
acter are  reproduced  with  truth  and  dra- 
matic power.  "The  Presence"  is  subtle  and 
thrilling,  the  ending  brings  a  throb  of  relief 
and  satisfaction. 

Phinips,  Stephen.  The  New  Inferno.  Ittmo, 
pp.  150.     New  York:    John  Lane  Co.     «1.25  net. 

Prevost,  Marcel.  Selections  from  the  Works 
of.  "Simply  Women."  Translated  by  R.  I. 
Brandon-Vauvillez.  12mo,  pp.  198.  New  York: 
Maucaulay  Co.     $1  net. 

Proceedings     of     the     Aristotelian     Society. 

New  Series — Vol.  X.  Containing  the  Papers  read 
before  the  Society  during  the  Thirty-first  Session, 
1909-1910.  8vo,  pp.  300.  London:  Williams 
and  Norgate. 

Raymond,  R.  W.  The  Story  of  Caspar.  16mo, 
pp.  30.     Boston:  Pilgrim  Press. 

Richmond,  Grace  S.  On  Christmas  Day  in  the 
Evening.  Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  76.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

RoKers,  Julia  Ellen.  Earth  and  Sky  Every 
Child  Should  Know.  Easy  Studies  of  the  Earth 
and  the  Stars  for  any  Time  and  Place.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo,  pp.  244.  New  York;  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Seldcl,  Heinrich.  A  German  Christmas  Eve. 
From  "  Leberecht  HOhnchen.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Jane  Hutchins  White.  16mo,  pp.  22. 
Chicago;   The  Abbey  Co.     50  cents  net. 
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"What  Does  It 

Cost  Me  to  Do 

Business?" 


new 


1  I        which  every  owner,  manager  or  accountant  in  any  manu- 

IJUUlV  factuiing  or  mercantile  enterprise  should  read  from  cover 
■■^^^^^^■^^^^^^■^^~'  to  cover.  It  is  the  essence  of  experience  of  many 
thousands  of  American  business  men.  It  tells  a  few  of  the  things  they  have  found 
out  about  the  answer  to  the  question :  "  What  does  it  cost  me  to  do  business?" — 
the  great  question  every  American  business  man  has  to  answer  today.     Entitled 

"Cost-keeping  Short  Cuts" 

^-inch  thick;  180  pages,  substantially  bound;  fully  illustrated  with 
forms  from  cost  systems  in  actual  use  by  successful  business  houses.  Chapter  subjects  are : 

Perpetual  In- 


I.  The  Profits  Made  by  Savings. 
II.  Putting  in  a  Cost  System. 

III.  Some  Systems  of  Paying  Workmen. 

IV.  The   Day   Rate   oi   Day".  Work 

Plan. 
V.  The  Piece-Wort  Wage  Plan. 
VI.  Differential  Rale  Wage  Plan. 
VII.  The  Bonus  Wage  PUn. 
VIII.  The  Pf  mium  Wage  Plan 
IX.  Profit  ISharii.g  and  Stock  DiBtribu- 

lion  Plan. 
X.  Getting  at  Factory  Cost-keeping. 


XI.  Handl'iig  Material- 

vcntories. 
XII.  H^indlmg  the  Labcr  Costs. 

XIII.  The  Question  of  Indirect  Costs  or 

Buidfn. 

XIV.  How  Burden  is  Distributed. 

XV.  Some  Forms  Used  in  Cost  Systems. 

XVI.  Cutting  the  Cost  of  Cost-lieeping. 

XVII.  H-^w    the    Burroughs  Helps  the 

Cost-keeper. 

XVIII.  A     Complete    Cost     System    in 

Actual  Use. 


Such  a  book,  based  upon  its  production  cost,  is  worth  $4  to  $5  a  copy. 
It  contains,  boiled  down  for  handy  use,  practical  ideas  and  information  that 
would  be  inaccessible  to  any  private  firm  of  publishers  —  facts  and 
experiences  of  bookkeepers,  cost  accountants,  managers  and  proprietors, 
gathered  from  more  than  1 03,000  users  of 


Burroughs  Model 

71  different  machines  —  hand  or  elec- 
tricity. 

300  combinations  of  special  features. 

6  to  17  columns  of  keys — cross  tab- 
ulates. 

Applied  to  over  400  kinds  of  business 
-  over  100,000  users. 

Users  protected  by  the  finest  organiza- 
tion in  the  world. 

Prints  in  two  colors,  and  in  oneor  more 
separate  columns. 

Fastest  machine  in  the  world. 

Proved  mechanically  perfect  by  18 
years'  use. 

Burroughs  pivotal  principle  used  only. 

Carriages  3  to  1 8  inches  wide. 

Automatic  cross  tabulating. 

All  operations  controlled  by  Burroughs 
governor. 

Column  conecticn  key — non-add  key. 

Always  v\orth  money  in  exchange  for 
larger  machines. 

Automatic  ribbon  feed     dust-proof  case. 

One  price  -  fully  guaranteed. 

I  ocked  by  removing  handle. 

Interchangeable  parts. 

Burroughs  stnr  (*)  guarantees  accuracy. 

Totals  and  sub-totals  marked. 

Made  in  the  largest  adding  machine 
factory  in  the  world. 


out  of  every  ten   adding   and  Ihling  machines  sold  are  Burroughs) 

Book-Keeping  Machines 

The  book  covers  a  wide  r£Uige,  aiming  to  tell  w^hat  cost-keeping  means,  what  it  can  do  for  the  busi- 
ness man,  the  way  to  start  keeping  costs,  and  how  to  keep  them  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  labor. 


What  the  science  of  Navigation  is  to  a  ship  at  sea, 
the  science  of  cost-keeping  is  to  a  business  enterprise. 

Referees  in  bankruptcy  say  that  five-sixths  of  the 
failures  in  business  are  due  to  not  knowing  what  it  costs 
to  do  business. 


The  Aims  of  Any  Cost  System  Are: 

First — To  reduce  costs. 

Second — To  increase  production. 

Third  —The  introduction  cf  machines  to  do  work  hitherto  done 
by  hand. 

Fourth— The  equalization  of  the  output  in  all  departmenU. 

Fifth  —To  serve  as  a  guide  to  selling. 

Sixth— To  serve  as  a  guicje  to  pricing. 

Seventh — To  frv  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  judge  the  product 
and  effii-iency  and  diliyence  of  tlie  workman. 

Eighth — Places  the  employees  in  a  position  independent  of  the 
judgment  of  the  foreman,  and  serves  to  intelligently  reward  the  dili- 
gent and  get  rid  of  the  lazy. 

Ninth- To  act  as  a  moral  stimulus  to  every  workman,  and  to 

insure  equitable  distribution  of  reward  to  all. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  book,  "  Cost-keeping  Short  Cuts,"  to  make  plain  to  the  average 
business  man  some  of  the  simple  ways  by  which  these  benefits  can  be  obtained  for  his  business. 

Burroughs  Service 

This  book  is  a  part  of  the  great  educational  campaign  to  show  the  business  man  that  the 
handling  cf  figures  is  machine  work — tha-  when  he  handles  them  by  the  old  hand  method 
he  is  wasting  time,  energy  and  money. 

It  is  a  very  simple  principle — If  we  had  more  time  We  could  mal^e  more  money.  The 
Burroughs,  in  some  of  its  7 1  styles,  costing  from  a  few  pennies  up  to  12  cents  a  day,  fits  the 
work  and  pocketbook  of  any  sized  business,  from  the  one-man  retailer  to  the  concerns 
employing  hundreds  of  clerks. 


It  is  our  plan  to  treat  every  man  as  though  he  were 
"  from  Missouri."  We  publish  books,  like  "  Cost-keep- 
ing Short  Cuts"  and  "A  Better  Day's  Work" — which 
is  now  in  its  135th  thousand — "the  greatest  piece  of 
advertising  ever  done  for  an  American  specialty,"  as  some 
have  called  it — just  to  show  how  103,000  users  say  you 
can  hand  le  figures  most  effectively  and  economically . 

We  can  prove  it  in  your  own  office  with  your  own 
work.     It  won't  cost  you  a  penny,  or  place  you 
under  the  slightest  obligation. 

Could  anything  be  more  fair?   Test 
this  Burroughs  Service  to-day  by 
filling  out  the  coupon. 


Fre( 


k^; 


This  book  is 
absolutely     free. 
If  you  have  some 
particular  cost  prob- 
lem   in    which    you     ^ 
are    personally    iuter- 
ested,  tell  us  all  about 
it  and  we  may  be  aLle 
to  show   you   how  some 
other  concern  has  solved  it. 
This  is  all  a  part  of  Bur- 
roughs    Service  —  Yours 
without    coit    or   obli- 
gation. 


•^^ 

y^^, 


id 


L  D. 

11-19-10 

Cut 
This  Out 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacture  Ti  of  Adding  Machines  for  AllPurposes  in  the  World 
49  Burrooglis  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. ,  U.  S.  A.     European  Address:  76  Cannon  St..  London,  E.  C,  Eng. 


Please    send 
me    your  180- 
page         book, 
"Cost  -keeping 
Short  Cuts,"  and  have  a 
representative  demonstrate 
a  Burroughs  Cost  Machine  in 
myoffice.  Thismustnotcost  me  a 
cent  or  put  me  under  anyobligation 


Mv  I 


Pike  Model  Low  key-board. 
Perfect  visibility,  adding,  listing.  Total 
and  sub-total.  Accessible  Ribbon. 
"Typewriter"  carriage.  Bottom  of 
sheet  always  in  sight.  Carriage  only  3 
inches  from  keyboard.  Carriage  may 
be  locked  in  any  position.  Easily  port- 
able. Same  machine,  either  hand  or 
electric. 


Universal  Model 

Low  key-board.  Prints  re 
totals.      Individual    cor- 


A/y  position. 
Firm  Name  .... 

Firm  A  ddtess 

Kind  of  Businest 

Number  of  Employees 


rection  keys.  Uses  wide 
sheets  or  roll  paper. 
Totals  always  in 
sight.    Carriage        ^       iir 

on  top.    Hand        ^        "'  <"*" adding  machines. 

or  electricity.        ^^T       We  cannot  send  this  book  unless  business  address  and  firm  name  are  given 
or  request  made  on  business  letterhead. 
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*•  These  two  gauzy  ribbed  fabrics  knit  inseparably  together  make 
this  smooth,  warm  Interlock  Underwear.  To  show  liow  these  fabrics 
vouldlook  if  knit  separately  it  was  necessary  to  pull  out  the  stitches  on 
one  side  of  a  piece  of  Interlock  Underwear. 

If  yon  do  that  with  ordinary  underwear  it  will  leave  a  hole,  but  with 
Interlock  it  leaves  this  other  complete  fabric  just  like  tiie  one  you 
take  away." 


$1  a  single  garment  and  up  for  men  and  boys.  Two  weights  corresponding 
in  warmth  to  medium  and  li^avy  weights  of  ordinary  underwear.  Separate 
garments  for  men  $1  and  up;  Union  Suits  $2  and  up  Separate  garments  for 
boys  50c.  and  up;  Union  Suits  $1  and  up.  Also  infants'  shirts,  pants,  and 
sleeping  garments  in  soft  cotton,  merino,  wooi.  and  silk — 50c.  to  $150. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Interlock  Underwear.  Look  for  the  name  INTERLOCK 
on  the  garment  label  or  the  metal  lock  attached.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  Inter- 
lock Underwear  write  us  his  name  and  address  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  it. 
Write  us  for  sample  of  fabric  and  illustrated  booklet. 


Interlock 

the  lightest-for-warmth  underwear 

Two  thin  garments  inseparably  knit  into  one — and  the  smoothest, 
softest,  lightest-for-warmth  underwear  you  have  ever  worn. 

Interlock  Underwear  is  so  fine  and  even  and  smooth  you  would 
hardly  guess  by  its  looks  that  it  is  a  ribbed  garment.  Its  texture 
is  so  soothing  and  sympathetic  to  the  feel  that  you  are  instantly 
charmed  with  its  softness,  and  when  once  inside  the  garment 
you  are  captured  with  its  buoyant  lightness.  And  the  two  in- 
separable gauze-like  fabrics  make  this  one  light  garment  just  as  warm 
as  heavy  saggy  underwear — without  its  bulky  burden! 

Ypu  needn't  shiver  all  winter  in  ordinary  light-weight  garments 
and  imagine  you  are  comfortable,  simply  because  you  dread  stuffy 
old-fashioned  underwear.  Get  the  scientific  Interlock  garments  and 
you'll  have  all  the  freedom  that  light-weight  gives — with  added 
protection,  ample  warmth,  and  increased  comfort. 

Interlock  keeps  its  shape  because  it  is  knit  so  firm  and  close;  and 
for  the  same  reason  it  has  genuine  elasticity — not  only  the  stretch, 
but  the  "spring  back  "  that  you  don't  find  in  ordinary  garments. 

The  machine  that  knits  Interlock  Underwear  is  a  wonder.  It 
makes  the  garment  33 J  per  cent,  stronger  than  garments  knit  of  the 
same  single  yarn  on  any  other  machine.  Government  testing- 
machines  prove  it. 

That  means  Interlock  has  longer  lif6  and  is  easier  on  your  pocket- 
book  than  any  ordinary  underwear. 

Keen,  far-sighted  manufacturers  saw  the   advantage  of  garments 
knit  on  this  machine  as  quickly  as  you  will  see  it  yourself.    Leading 
mills  of  the  country  have  already  been  licensed  imder  Inter- 
lock   patents  to  knit  by  this  advanced  method.        And    you 
now   can  get    Interlock    Underwear  at  dealers'  everywhere. 


General  Knit  Fabric  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


mterlock] 


LARTER 


GrLAR-TERVEST  BUTTONS 


THESE   are  the  most  sensible,   con- 
venient, and  easy-to-put-in    studs 
and  buttons  made.    For  any  style 
shirt,  including  the  coat-sbirt.    They  are 
adjusted  automatically  and  cannot  lose 
out  of  eyelet  or  buttonhole. 

•  Every  Lartcr  Stud  or  Vest  Button  bears 
'"^^  this  tradc-ciark  to   idcm.fy   it.       y 
and  is  soli  wi.h  the  Lartcr  guarantee —  *"*■• 
"  If  an  accident  of  any  kind  happens  to  the  back 
of  a  stud  or  button,  a  new  one  civcn in  exchange." 

•  Lartcr  tl.irt  Studs  and  Vest  Buttons  have 
^"^^  been  Bold  for  yca-s  by  jewelers  every- 
where. If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  write  us  for 
name  of  one  who  can. 

Write  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  many  of  the 

almost  infii;ite  variety  of 

Lartcr  designs  and  setlinirs. 

■hows  the  proper  studs  and 

buttons  for  all  occasions. 

Larter  &  Sons,        23  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
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Sloss,  Robert.  The  Automobile:  Its  Selection, 
Care,  and  Use.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  194.  Outing 
Pub.  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Another  of  the  many  books  calculated  to 
aid  the  automobilist  to  get  the  most  out  of 
his  car  while  taking  the  least  out  of  himself; 
and  apparently  a  satisfactory  one.  It  con- 
tains no  word  of  suggestion,  however,  that 
the  man  in  the  car  should  give  a  thought  to 
the  man  outside  it. 

Slosson,  Edward  E.  Great  American  Univer- 
sities. 8vo,  pp.  528.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $2.50. 

Mr.  Slosson  has  chosen  nine  endowed  and 
five  State  institutions  in  his  conscientious 
endeavor  to  find  out  "what  our  leading  uni- 
versities are  now  doing."  That  vmiversity 
catalogs  and  annual  reports  alone  do  not 
always  give  an  adequate  and  satisfactory 
account  of  actual  conditions  he  knew  by 
experience,  for  he  had  a  hand  in  compiling 
some  of  them.  He  therefore  wrote  his  im- 
pressions after  residing  for  a  week  at  each  of 
the  following  colleges:  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Chicago,  Yale,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Stanford,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  California,  and  Illinois. 
He  has  made  bounteous  use  of  illustrations, 
portraits,  and  photographs  of  buildings,  which 
enrich  his  work.  He  scatters  praise  and 
adverse  criticism  with  a  frankness  which 
adds  weight  and  value  to  his  treatment  of 
the  subject,  and  whicli  probably  will  be  of 
use  to  those  choosing  a  college,  and  perhaps 
to  those  who  administer  it.  For  instance, 
he  condemns  the  elasticity  of  Harvard  clec- 
tivcs,  and  deplores  that  so  many  men  are 
enabled  to  choose  a  "shotgun"  course — 
where  there  is  more  scattering  than  con- 
densation, and  also  comes  down  upon  Stan- 
ford   for    its    old-fashioned    methods — ^two 


extremes.     He   has  succeeded   in   producing 
an  interesting  and  informing  book. 

The  Stenographer's  and  Correspondent's 
Handbook.  A  Reference  Work  of  Stenographic 
and  Typewriting  Methods,  Busine.ss  Correspond- 
ence, Diction,  Modern  Office  Practice,  Postal 
Information,  and  Allied  Subjects.  By  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools.  16mo,  pp.  422. 
Scranton,  Pa.:   International  Textbook  Co. 

Strong,  William  E,  The  Story  of  the  American 
Board.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  523.  Boston:  The 
Pilgrim  Press.     $1.75  net. 

In  this  volume,  which  appears  in  the 
centennial  year  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the 
editorial  secretary  of  the  Board  describes 
briefly  the  story  of  its  beginnings,  purposes, 
and  accompUshments.  Despite  the  necessary 
brevity  and  meagerness  of  the  story,  he 
succeeds  in  suggesting  "something  of  the 
scope  and  movement,  the  character  and 
power  of  a  truly  heroic  enterprise  to  which 
for  a  hundred  years  some  of  the  best  and 
bravest  men  and  women  of  America  have 
given  their  Hves."  The  story  of  the  century's 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts:  The 
Planting,  The  Watering,  and  The  Increase. 
Thus  we.  read  first  of  the  organization  of  the 
Board  in  1810,  the  sailing  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Harmony  and  the  Caravan, 
and  the  start  made  in  India,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  China,  Africa,  and  the  Le\'ant. 
Then  comes  the  story  of  mission  work  on  our 
western  frontiers,  in  Turkey  and  Japan,  and 
the  development  of  systematic  evangeliza- 
tion of  other  fields;  finally  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
while  at  home  the  Board  meets  successfully 
the  withdrawal  of  the  contributing  denomi- 
nations which  set  up  societies  of  their  own. 
With  the  encouragement  given  by  the  mis- 
sionary awakening  of  recent  years,  with  its 
Laymen's  and  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 


{Continued  on  page  946.) 
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turn  the  results  of  his  thought  into  hard  cash, 
and  this,  it  is  declared,  is  observable  in  every 
branch  of  social  life. 

Sullivan,  J.  J.  American  Corporations.  12iiio, 
cloth,  pp.  450.     Appleton.     $2  net. 

The  subtitle  describes  this  treatise  as 
"the  legal  rules  governing  corporate  organiza- 
tion and  management  with  forms  and  illu.s- 
trations."  It  is  thus  a  compendium  of  la\v.s 
and  precedents  relating  to  matters  of  great 
interest  and  moment  to  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons; and  it  might  well  be  read  by  every 
investor  in  stock  securities  and  every  intend- 
ing partner  or  incorporator  before  placing  his 
funds.  The  author  is  professor. of  business 
law  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  well-known  authority  on  his  subject.  A 
most  useful  book. 

Talmey,  Dr.  Max.  Psyche.  A  Concise  and  Easily 
Comprehensible  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Psy- 
chiatry and  Psychology.  12mo,  pp.  282.  New 
York:    Medico-Legal  Pub.  Co.     $2.50. 

Tanner,  Amy  E.  Studies  in  Spiritism.  8vo, 
pp.  408.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $2.50. 

A  clear  and  impartial  investigation  into  the 
work  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society  left  Dr. 
Tanner  in  a  condition  of  complete  skepticism. 
She  gives  her  reasons  in  the  present  book  for 
her  disbelief  in  telepathy  and  spirit  com- 
munication which  she  considers  "unsupport- 
ed by  any  valid  evidence."  The  treatise  is 
refreshing,  even  bracing,  and  must  put  the 
spiritualists  or  spiritists  on  their  mettle. 
She  concludes  her  argument  again.st  spirit 
communication  as  follows: 

"Belief  in  spirit  communication  flourishes 
to-day,  and  mediums  wax  and  grow  fat: 
(1)  because  large  numbers  of  persons  have 
no  one  to  whom  they  can  confide  their  secrets 
and  sins,  to  whom  they  can  go  confidently 
for  comfort  and  encouragement;  (2)  because 
many  people  to-day  have  no  adequate  object 
— religious,  scientific,  or  artistic — on  which 
to  expend  love,  reverence,  and  M^orship. 
These  deep  and  basal  emotions  therefore 
manifest  themselves  in  many  abnormal  ways. 
.  .  .  Telepathy  and  spirit  communication 
are  simply   convenient  terms   by   which   to 


MORE  THAN  EVER 

Increased     Capacity   for     Mental 
lieaving  Off  Coffee. 


I^aboF  Since 


Many  former  coffee  drinkers,  who  have 
mental  work  to  perform,  day  after  day, 
have  found  a  better  capacity  and  greater  en- 
durance by  using  Postum  instead  of  ordi- 
nary coffee.     An  Illinois  woman  writes: 

"I  had  drank  coffee  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  finally  had  what  the  doctor  called 
'coffee  heart.'  I  was  nervous  and  extremely 
despondent;  had  little  mental  or  physical 
Btrength  left,  had  kidney  trouble  and  con- 
stipation. 

"The  first  noticeable  benefit  derived  from 
the  change  from  coffee  to  Postum  was  the 
natural  action  of  the  kidneys  and  bowels.  In 
two  weeks  my  heart  action  was  greatly  im- 
proved and  my  nerves  steady. 

"Then  I  became  less  despondent,  and  the 
desire  to  be  active  again  showed  ptoof  of 
renewed  physical  and  mental  strength. 

"I  am  steadily  gaining  in  physical  strength 
and  brain  power.  I  formerly  did  mental  work 
and  had  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  coffee, 
but  since  using  Postum  I  am  doing  hard 
mental  labor  with  less  fatigue  than  ever 
before." 

Eead  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appe&rs  from  tin\e  to  time.  They  &re  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


New  Ifbrk-Then  and  Now 

The  three  story  building  of  a  generation  ago  has  given  place  to  the 
modern  "sky-scraper."  You  may  think  this  change  is  solely  a  result  of 
improved  methods  of  steel  construction,  but  it  is  not.   It  is  due  simply 
to  the  invention  of  the  modern  elevator.     Without  the  elevator  the 
tall  buildings  of  today  would  never  have  been  built. 

Shoes  have  also  improved — in  the  natural  order  of  progress.  You  think  the 
change  is  due  to  increased  demand  and  to  enterprise  in  manufacture.  This  is 
partly  true,  for  American  shoe  manufacturers  are  noted  for  their  initiative  and 
advanced  ideas.  But  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  invention  of  machinery — to  the 
highly  developed  system  of  shoe  machinery  known  as  the 

GOODYEJIR 


WELT 


Hand-made  shoes  that  cost  your  parents  and  grand-parents  $12  to  $20  are  now  duplicated  by  machinery, 
better  made,  and  sold  to  you  for  one-third  that  price,  even  though  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  has 
greatly  advanced. 

The  Goodyear  method  duplicates  on  machines  the  process  of  sewing  shoes  by  hand.  A  thin  and 
narrow  strip  of  leather,  called  a  welt,  is  sewed  to  the  insole  and  upper,  and  the  outsole  is  sewed  to  this 
welt,  thus  leaving  the  heavy  stitches  outside,  where  they  cannot  tantalize  the  foot. 

The  Goodyear  system  consists  of  a  series  of  more  than  fifty  costly  machines. 

The  manufacturer  is  not  obliged  to  buy  them.  He  leases  them  on  the  royalty  system,  paying  a  trifling 
sum  for  each  shoe  made.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  takes  care  of  the  machines,  and  furnishes 
the  manufacturer  with  facilities  for  keeping  them  in  tip  top  condition  all  the  time.  Thus,  good  shoes  have 
been  brought  within  reach  of  the  people,  and  those  of  modest  means  can  now  enjoy  a  comfort  which 
only  a  little  while  ago  belonged  exclusively  to  wealth  and  fashion. 

Ask  the  shoe-salesman  if  the  shoes  he  offers  you  are  GOODYEAR  WELTS 
— and  remember  that  no  matter  where  they  are  sold,  or  under  what  name, 
every   really    good  Welt  shoe  for  man   or  woman  is  a   GOODYEAR    WELT 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  prepared  an  alphabetical  list  of  alt 
Goodyear  Welt  shoe*  sold  under  a  special  name  or   trade-mark.      It   will  be   mailed   on    request, 

without  charge,  and  with  it  a  book  that  describes 
the  "Goodyear  Welt"  process  in  detail  and  picture* 
the  marvelous  machines  employed. 
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Miniature 


"The 

Smallest  Grand 

That's  Safe 

to  Buy" 


Steinway  principles  of  construction  and  workman- 
ship are  not  borrowed.  Steinway  tone  is  not  emula- 
tion. Steinway  leadership  is  not  assumed.  All  are 
distinctly  Steinway — by  right  of  Steinway  initiative. 

The  Steinway  Miniature  Grand,  in  an  ebonized  case 
at  $800,  is  an  achievement  in  grand  piano  construction. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 
107  and  109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door. 


The  Xmas  Chest 


Tbes«  trade-mark 


package 


^''is  rliest  is  made  of  Soutlicrn 

•j«"  CVrtar,  the  delisrhtfully  fraeraul  «.,.,., 

'nat  protcrts  furs  and  other  clntliinir  .iirainst 

moths,  mice,  dust,  dampness.     No  eaitiplior  i-equircd.     The  style  in 

illustration  is  especially  designed  as  a  hall  or  window  seat  chest. 

Hand-pulished.     Copper  trimmings.     Many  cither  styles.     Factory  to 

home,     Frf.itrht  prepaid.     No  dealer's  pi-. .fit.     Write  for  Catalogue. 

PIED.MO.NT    RKI)   CEDAR   CHEST   (  ()..  Il..,.t.  3!).  Slntesville,  N.  C. 


"I  am  so  pleased  with  your  Flour  that  I  am  recom- 
mending it  to  all  my  patients,  especially  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  nei^ous  prostration,  liver  and  kidney  affec- 
tions. I  think  it  the  finest  article  of  food  for  invalids  I 
know  of."  Y.  L.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  WaTERTOWN,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


HORLICK'S 


MALTED  MILK 
Lunch  Tablets 


A    satisfying,    convenient    lunch,    for   travelers,    business    men    and    women. 

Just  the   thing   for  the   emergency.     For  children,   a   wholesome   substitute 

for  candy.     Have  a  package  liandy  at  home,  in  your  desk,  traveling  bagorpocket. 

Aak  for  "HORLICK'S,"  Original -Genutno.    Druggists.    Froa  Sample.    Racine,  Wla. 


name  our  ignorance  of  certain  regions  of  the 
psychic." 

We  like  the  cautious  and  even  reverent 
way  in  which  the  author  handles  her  theme, 
the  boldness  and  calm  with  which  she  states 
her  opinions,  and  the  sanity  and  reasonable- 
ness of  mind  with  which  she  has  pursued  her 
"Studies." 

Van  Dyke,  John  C.  What  is  Art?  Studies  in 
the  Technique  and  Criticism  of  Painting.  Frontis- 
piece. 16mo,  pp.  153.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1  net. 

Vernon,  Max.  In  and  Out  of  Florence:  A  New 
Introductiou  to  a  Weil-Known  Citj-.  With  many 
illusT  rat  ions  from  drawings  by  Maud  I.anktree  and 
from  pliotograph.s.  Cloth,  12mo,  370  pp.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     S2.50. 

This  is  an  alluring  volume  in  which  the  au- 
thor first  makes  his  reader  feel  at  home  in 
the  most  interesting  of  Italian  cities,  by 
showing  him  how  he  and  his  wife — Ameri- 
cans of  moderate  means — established  them- 
selves in  a  villa  on  the  hills  of  Settignano. 
It  seems  like  a  villa  in  fairyland  as  one  reads 
of  its  cool,  spacious  rooms,  and  long  windows 
opening  almost  anywhere  into  a  rose  garden, 
servants  as  interested  in  the  enterprise  as 
yomself,  and  all  the  rest  at  an  expense  so 
moderate  that  it  is  amazing  any  small  coun- 
try house  near  Florence  could  be  found 
vacant.  Settled  here,  the  author  and  his 
friends  run  into  the  city  and  "do"  it  not 
in  the  snap-shot  manner  of  the  toiu-ist  (who 
is  often  more  sinned  against  than  sinning) 
but  with  the  leisure  of  a  resident  and  the  wis- 
dom of  experience  and  an  abundance  of  art- 
knowledge.  There  is  an  amazing  amount 
of  information  communicated  without  the 
reader  really  perceiving  it — at  least  he  does 
not  feel  that  he  is  being  taught,  as  he  goes 
about  with  this  kindly  guide  who  knows  so 
well  when  to  stop.  Therefore  this  may  be 
pronounced  a  very  superior  guidebook  for 
one  who  dreams  of  going  to  Florence — as  who 
does  not? — and  an  extremely  good  memo- 
randimi  of  what  they  saw  and  learned  who 
have  been  there.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  unusually  interesting,  both  the 
photographs  of  places  and  famous  art- works, 
and  the  snappy  pen-and-ink  sketches  which 
enliven  the  pages  between  them. 


Walsh.  James  J. 
New.  8vo,  pp.  459. 
versity  Press. 


Education — How    Old    the 
New  York:    Fordham    Uni- 


Ward,  Herbert.  A  Voice  from  the  Kongo. 
8vo,  pp.  330.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $2.50. 

In  many  ways  this  is  a  fresh,  even  a  unique 
book  of  travel.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who 
lived  among  the  Kongolese  and  learned  to 
like  them.  He  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  their  way  of  living  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  he  finds  truth  in  the  dictum  of  Ovid,  that 
"savages  are  but  shadows  of  ourselves." 
He  has  very  carefully  studied  their  lan- 
guage, their  art,  their  literature,  consisting 
of  proverbs  and  stories,  and  their  warfare. 
He  has  made  pictures  and  bronze  statues 
of  them,  and  translated  their  stories  and 
sayings.  In  fact,  this  volume  is  a  work  of 
appreciation,  and  those  who  read  it  may  be 
surprized  at  what  Mr.  Ward  describes  as  the 
result  of  his  sojourn  among  these  cannibals: 
"I  became  imbued  with  a  profound  sjth- 
pathy  for  African  human  nature." 

Altho  some  of  these  chapters  have  ap- 
peared in  periodical  form,  they  are  well 
worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  the  library. 
The  reader  is  brought  very  near  to  the 
savage  of  Africa,  and  the  stories,  sketches, 
and  experiences  of  the  author  have  really 
a  hteraiT  effect  which  is  different  from  that 
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presented  by  most  books  of  African  travel. 
We  value  and  cominond  this  work  as  one  of 
the  most  Uving  and  i)icturosqu(^  descriptions 
of  African  human  nature,  pur(>  and  simple, 
which  we  have  ever  read. 

Wharton,  Edith.  Tales  of  Men  and  GhosLs. 
Pp.  438.  New  York:  Charles  Seribner's  Sons. 
Sil.50. 

Mrs.  Wharton's  sliort  stories,  like  her 
novels,  are  of  serious  character  and  deal 
with  problems  that  beset  the  ordinary  mind 
and  evcry-day  life.  Her  treatment  of  her 
subjects  is  always  original  and  sometimes 
startling,  but  she  maintains  a  high  literary 
standard  and  is  very  careful  as  to  form, 
diction,  and  symmetry  of  development.  In 
this  collection  women  appear  in  only  two 
stories,  but  their  absence  from  others  is  not 
felt  as  a  detriment.  The  author's  ghost 
stories  are  thrilling  but  not  spooky,  prob- 
ably because  they  seem  symbolical  of  real 
and  tangible  facts.  Her  analysis  of  motives 
and  undercurrents  in  the  lives  of  her  char- 
acters is  masterly,  but  her  appeal  is  to  the 
head  not  the  heart.  The  effect  of  the 
imagination  in  distorting  facts  into  specters, 
the  power  of  habit,  and  the  elemental  pas- 
sions are  all  utilized  in  a  collection  of  great 
merit,  particularly  "The  Bolted  Door,"  and 
"The  Legend." 

Willets,  Gilson.  The  Double  Cross — A  Ro- 
mance of  Mystery  and  Adventure  in  Mexico  of 
To-day.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  370.  New  York: 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.     $1.50. 

Wood,  A.  T.  and  B.  R.  Ribbon  Roads — A 
Motor  Tour  Abroad.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  222. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

Wright,  Helen  S.  The  Great  White  North. 
8vo,  pp.  498.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    $2.50. 

Now  that  the  North  Pole  has  actually  been 
discovered  it  is  very  fitting  that  a  condensed 
history  of  Arctic  exploration  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  genei'al  reader.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  present  volume 
to  be  a  fair,  exhaustive,  and  scholarly  com- 
pilation in  which  the  vast  mass  of  Arctic 
literature  has  been  sifted  and  condensed 
with  a  masterly  dexterity.  The  writer  be- 
gins with  the  Norsemen  and  proceeds  to 
the  Cabots,  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and 
Davis.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  early 
adventurers  were  not  looking  for  the  North 
Pole,  but  for  a  Northwest  Passage  to  India, 
which  would  have  saved  them  the  doubling 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
British  Admiralty  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Society  sent  out  two  expeditions,  only 
one  of  which,  that  under  Buchan  and  Frank- 
lyn,  was  incidentally  to  search  for  the  Pole 
on  its  way  through  Bering  Strait  to  the 
Pacific.  The  other,  under  Ross  aind  Parry, 
was  to  force  a  northwest  passage  through 
Davis  Strait.  ■  The  search  for  the  North- 
west Passage  was  abandoned  and  eventually 
made  unnecessary  by  the  building  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  but  the  Pole  still  remained  a 
somewhat  unprofitable  object  of  attainment. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  had  generosity 
enough  to  include  Dr.  Frederick  Cook's 
name  in  the  long  list  of  Arctic  explorers,  tho 
she  drops  him  by  quoting  the  verdict  of  the 
Copenhagen  savants,  iNot  Proven. 


Why  He  Celebrated.— Wife— "Daddy,  why 
are  you  decorating  the  home  with  greens 
to-day?" 

Daddy — "Well,  you  see,  the  cook  is  com- 
ing back  from  Marienbad,  and  you'll  not  have 
to  prepare  dinner  any  more." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


S.M 


The  Work 
that  Counts 


There  is  no  wasted  energy, 
no  lost  motion  in  the  work  of 
the  'Varsity  Crew.  Perfect 
team  work,  co-operative  effort 
and  uniform  action  are  strik- 
ingly exemplified. 

The  same  principle  of  in- 
telligent co-operation  exists  in 
telephone  communication  in 
its  broadest  application. 

In  handling  the  talk  of  the 
nation,  the  Bell  operators 
respond  to  millions  of  differ- 
ent calls  from  millions  of  dif- 
ferent people,  twenty  million 
communications  being  made 
every  day. 


Ten  million  miles  of  wire, 
five  million  telephones  and 
thousands  of  switchboards  are 
used  to  handle  this  vast  trafhc. 

More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  employees,  pulling 
together,  keep  the  entire  sys- 
tem attuned.  Unity  is  the 
keynote.  Without  this  har- 
mony of  co-operation  such 
service  as  is  demanded  would 
be  impossible. 

One  policy,  broad  and  gen- 
eral, in  which  uniformity  of 
method  and  co-operation  are 
the  underlying  principles,  re- 
sults in  universal  service  for 
nearly  a  hundred  million 
people. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  company 

And  Associated   companies 


'One  Poticy,  One  System,  Universal  Service. 


»» 


HY-RIB  FOR  PARTITIONS 

Stron*  and  rigid — quickly  erected — minimnm  cost.  HY-RIB  pai  - 
titions  occupy  the  least  possible  space  and  increase  the  size  of  rooms. 
Any  local  plasterer  can  build  HY-RIB  partitions.  Merely  set  up  tlie 
HY-RIB  sheets,  plaster  both  sides,  and  the  wall  is  complete, 

HY-RIB  is  a  steel 
sheathing,  stiffened 
by  deep  ribs  of  steel 
—  a  complete  unit  of 
lath  and  channels 
— docs  away  with 
expensive  ceuterin'-c 
and  studs. 

Successful  builders    everywhere  are  using  HY-RIB    fur   partition- 
Roofs,    Sidings.    Floors.    Furring  and  Ceilings.     HY-RIB  is  cue  of  tli. 
KAHN  SYSTEM  products,  which   have  fire-proofed   over  five  thousand 
iniportant  buildings,      The    KaHN   SYSTEM  Engineer  in  your  locality 
will  help  you  solve  your  building  problem. 

FKKF— HY-RIB    Catalogue.    80    pages    of   illustrations,    details. 
specifications,  3tc. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

536  Trussed  Concrete  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE 

TRUFFAULT-  HARTFORD 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 


Blazed  the  Way  to  Auto  Comfort. 

First  in  the  field  and  first  in  effi- 
ciency. The  only  shock  absorber  that 
perfectly  controls  both  up^ward  and 
doivrfward  actions  of  an  automobile 
spring.  It's  a  poor  shock  absorber  that 
does  not  control,  both  wavs. 

Makes  all  roads  smooth  roads  and 
saves  a  car  from  the  racking  of  jolt,  jar 
and  vibration .  Comfort  and  economy 
both  commend  its  use. 

There's  a  comfortable  way  to  motor. 
It's  the  Truffault-Hartford  way.  Let  us 
tell  you  how  easily  your  car  can  be 
equipped  and  what  an 
improvement  will  be 
wrought  in  it. 

Write  for  interesting 
facts.  Mention  make, 
model  and  year  of  your 
car. 


Wc  can  fit  any  car  and  make 
anu  car  fit  for  any  toad. 


THE 

OF  THE  TRUFFAULT 
HARTFORD     AOFNCY 


HARTFORD  SUSPENSION  COMPANY 

EDW.  V.  HARTFOKD,  Pi-cs. 
1»T     Bay    Street,    Jersey   City,    K.  J. 

Branctei:— New  York.  212-214  W.  88th  St. ; 
Boiton,  319  Colambai  Ave.;  Philadelphia,  250 
N.  Broad  St.;  Chicago,  14S8  Michigan  Ave.; 
Newark.  N.  J..  289  HaUey  St. 


The  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Washes  Carriage  or  Auto  Perfectly 


I'i'ice,  9:i.oo 

Easily  attnolied  to  hose,  won't  scrntoh 
varnish.  No  sr)liishine  of  wftter.  Dry 
hiiii'ln.  Dry  clothes.  Kor  a  limited  time 
li2.U0.  JOxpress  prepaid.  Booklet  free. 
ISn  East  Miiln  .'SliM'eJ,  ItocliCMlrr,  1\'.   Y. 


Clean  teeth  never  decay 

The    nearest    approach  to  perfect  cleanliness  of 

the  teeth  is  obtained  by  the  daily  use  of  Calox. 

"ri/E  OXYGEN  DOES  IT." 

ALL  DRUGGISTS.   25  CENTS 

Samf>!c  a>id booklet frre  on  rcijiicst. 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW   YORK 


CURRENT  POETRY 

THIS  sonnet  bj'  a  Portuguese  of  the 
sixteenth  century  will  be  read  mth 
interest  at  this  time.  The  translator  is  an 
Englishman  who  has  gained  distinction  as 
a  playwright,  ranking  among  the  most  radi- 
cal of  the  younger  men.  His  poetry,  if  he 
has  done  much,  has  not  come  our  way,  but 
the  feeling  of  this  one  which  we  quote  from 
the  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  is  authen- 
tic: 

Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  His  M'lfe 

By  John  Masefield 

{From  the  Portuguese  of  Antonio  Ferreira,  1528-69). 

That  blessed  sunlight  that  once  showed  to  me 
My  way  to  heaven  more  plain,  more  certainly, 
And  with  her  bright  beam  banished  utterly 
All  trace  of  mortal  shadow  far  from  me. 
Has  gone  from  me,  has  left  her  prison  sad; 
And  I  am  bhnd  and  alone  and  gone  astray, 
Like  a  lost  pilgrim  in  a  desert  way 
Wanting  the  blessed  guide  that  once  he  had. 

Thus  with  a  spirit  bowed  and  mind  a  blur, 

I  trace  the  holj'^  steps  where  she  has  gone 

By  valleys  and  by  meadows  and  by  mountains. 

And  everywhere  I  catch  a  ghmpse  of  her. 

She  talies  me  by  the  hand  and  leads  me  on. 

And  my  eyes  follow  her,  my  eyes  made  fountains. 

Our  readers,  we  trust,  do  not  tire  of  Alfred 
Noyes  tho  we  quote  him  often.  He  is  one 
of  the  significant  voices  in  modern  English 
poetry.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (November) 
gives  us  this: 

The  Trumpet-Call 


Trumpeter,  sound  the  great  recall ! 
Swift,  O  swift,  for  the  squadrons  break. 
The  long  lines  waver,  mazed  in  the  gloom ! 
Hither  and  thither  the  blind  host  blunders  1 
Stand  thou  firm  for  a  dead  Man's  sake, 

Firm  where  the  ranks  reel  down  to  their  doom, 

Stand  thou  firm  in  the  midst  of  the  thunders. 
Stand  where  the  steeds  and  the  riders  fall. 
Set  the  bronze  to  thy  lips  and  sound 
A  rally  to  ring  the  whole  world  round  1 
Trumpeter,  rally  us,  rally  us,  rally  us  I 
Sound  the  great  recall. 

II 

Trumpeter,  sound  for  the  ancient  heights  1 
Clouds  of  the  earth-born  battle  cloak 

The  heaven  that  our  fathers  held  from  of  old  ; 
And  we — shall  we  prate  to  their  sons  of  the 
gain 
In  gold  or  bread?     Through  yonder  smoke 
The  heights  that  never  were  won  with  gold 
Wait,  still  bright  with  their  old  red  stain. 
For  the  thousand  chariots  of  God  again. 
And  the  steel  that  swept  through  a  hundred  fjghts 
With  the  Ironsides,  equal  to  life  and  death, 
The  steel,  the  steel  of  their  ancient  faith  1 
Trumpeter,  rally  us,  rally  us,  rally  us  I 
Sound  for  the  sun-lit  heights  I 

III 

Trumpeter,  sound  for  the  faith  again  I 
Blind  and  deaf  with  the  dust  and  the  blood. 
Clashing  together  we  know  not  whither 

The  tides  of  the  battle  would  have  us  advance  I 
Stand  thou  firm  in  the  crimson  flood. 
Send  the  lightning  of  tliy  great  cry 

Through  the  thunders,  athwart  the  storm, 
Sound  till  the  trumpets  of  God  reply 
From  tlie  heights  we  liave  lost  in  the  stedfast  sky, 
From  the  Strength   we  despised  and  rejected. 
Then, 
Ix)cking  the  ranks  as  they  form  and  form, 
Lift  us  forward,  banner  and  lance. 
Mailed  in  the  faith  of  Cromwell's  men, 

When  from  their  burning  hearts  they  hurled 
The  gaze  of  heaven  against  the  world  I 
Trumpeter,  rally  us,  rally  us,  rally  us, 
Up  to  the  heights  again. 


DIAMONDS 

ON  CREDIT 


2164^  . 


20  '  DOWN-10^'  PER  MONTH 

Why  wait  for  your  Diamond 
until  you  have  saved  the  price? 
Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method. 
Lyon's  Diamonds  are  guaran- 
teed perfect  blue -white.  A 
written  guarantee  accompa- 
nies each  Diamond.  All  goods 
sent  prepaid  for  inspection. 
10^^  discount  for  cash.  Send 
now  for  catalogue  No.  26 

Established    1843: 


JMLYON  S  CO- 

71-73  NASSAU  ST-N-Y- 


Bible  Study  Book  Free 

A  complete  Synopsis  of  Bible  Study  of  great  value 
to  all  students  of  the  Word.  Send  postal  card 
request  to  SCOFIELD  BIBLE  CORRESPON- 
DENCE SCHOOL,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


"GIVE  ME  YOUR  CARD" 

When  that  request  is  made  of  you  it 
ought  to  bring  forth  a  bit  of  board  you  are 
not  merely  not  ashamed  of,  but  one  that 
carries  the  distinction  of  your  personality. 
The  great  improvement  of  the  century 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

alone  can  properly  and  effectively  represent  the  big  man— 
tho  man  of  power  ;  tho  man  who  does  thinga  ;  the  man 
the  big  places  are  looking:  for.  Th  ^so  cards  carried  in  book 
form,  in  exquisite  seal  leather  case,  are  detached  one  by 
one  as  they  are  used.  All  ed^es  are  perfectly  smooth. 
Every  card  is  clean,  flat  and  unniarred.  Send  for  a  sam- 
ple book  today  and  detach  them  one  by  one.  Prove  their 
value  to  your  own  senses.     Send  today. 

OUR  SMART 
CARDS  IN  CASE 


The  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  CO. 

So/e  Manu/acturers 

Enfraren      Die  Embotten      Plate  Printers 

32-34    East    Adams    Street,    Chicago 

New  York  Office,  350  Broadway 
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been  any  of  the  intimacios  of  fntlicr  .•uul 
daughter  between  them. 

This  is  the  tradition,  unii,  iic(H)rdinf;  to 
Mr.  Stoker,  it  still  exists  in  th(;  neighborhood 
of  Bisley.  There  is  also  this  corroborating 
addition  to  be  made  to  it: 

"  When  the  governess  wished  to  hide  the 
secret  hurriedly  she  hid  the  body,  intending 
it  to  be  only  temporarily,  in  the  stones  coffin 
which  lay  in  the  garden  at  Overcourt,  outside 
the  princess'  window.  Some  tens  of  years 
ago  the  bones  of  a  young  girl,  lying  amidst 
rags  of  fine  clothing,  were  found  in  the  stone 
coffin.  The  finder  was  a  churchman— a 
man  of  the  highest  character  and  a  member 
of  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  family — and  he 
l)elieved  in  the  story  of  the  Bisley  boy. 
Before  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  all  those 
who  knew  the  secret  of  the  substitution  were 
in  some  way  got  rid  of  or  their  silence  as- 
sured. The  name  of  the  substituted  youth 
was  Neville;  or  such  was  the  name  of  the 
family  with  whom  he  was  living  at  the  time. 
There  are  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bisley  who  accept  the  general  truth  of 
the  story,  even  if  some  of  the  minor  details 
appear  at  first  glance  to  be  inharmonious. 
These  persons  are  not  of  the  ordinary  class  of 
gossipers,  but  men  and  women  of  light 
and  leading,  who  have  fixt  place  in  the 
great  world  and  in  the  social  life  of  their 
own  neighborhood." 

As  to  the  identitj'  of  the  "boy"  who 
passed  through  life  as  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Mr.  Stoker  advances  several  possibilities, 
none  of  which,  however,  are  "as  yet"  sus- 
ceptible of  proof.  One  of  these  possibilities 
is  that  this  "boy"  was  the  acknowledged  son 
of  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.  Had  that  been 
the  case  this  masculine  Elizabeth  would  have 
still  been  the  direct  descendant  of  her  sup- 
loosed  father. 

Mr.  Stoker  does  not  claim  that  there  is 
proof  of  this  parentage  of  his  "Bisley  boy," 
but  advances  it  merely  as  a  possibility, 
there  having  been  something  "mysterious" 
apparently  in  the  marital  relations  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond.  Such  a 
descent,  too,  would  explain  some  of  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  Elizabeth — her  be- 
ing of  distinctly  blonde  type  (Anne  Boleyn 
was  a  brunette),  her  vigorous  intellect  and 
her  imperious  disposition — all  of  which 
might  have  come  by  descent  from  one  or 
both  of  the  Richmonds.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  the  tradition  of  the  death  of  the  real 
Elizabeth  and  of  the  substitution  in  her  stead 
of  a  male  child  of  unknown  parentage.  And 
if  this  tradition  is  not  susceptible  of  positive 
proof,  there  are  at  least  corroborating  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  Mr.  Stoker,  that 
bring  it  into  the  realm  of  the  possible. 


ADVENTURE  AND  POLITICS 

'  I  "HE  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
-■■  Broward,  the  Senator-elect  from  Flor- 
ida, who  died  recently,  furnishes  ample 
proof  that  romance  is  not  dead  in  America. 
Born  on  a  farm  in  Duval  County,  Florida, 
in  1857,  young  Broward  attended  a  coimtry 
school,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  work- 
ing in  a  logging-camp  in  the  Florida  swamps. 
Foiu"  years  later  he  shipped  out  of  Gloucester 
on  a  fishing-schooner,  clad  in  a  gingham 
shirt  and  skimpy  clothes,  affording  him 
practically  no  protection  from  the  elements. 
In  the  Cleveland  Leader  we  read  that: 


The  Howard  Watch 


Mother   and   the   girls 
ought  to  know  that 
a    Howard    Watch 
means  more  to  a  man  than 
any    other    Christmas     gift 
they  could  choose  for  him. 

Every  man  knows  the 
Howard  Watch  —  its  his- 
tory   and    traditions — the 

names  of  the  leading  Americans 
who  have  carried  the  Howard 
and  made  it  their  own. 

He  is  pleased  with  their  rec- 
ognition of  him  as  the  kind  of 
man    who   oueht    to   own   a 


Howard — the    finest  practical 
timepiece  in  the  world. 

The  Howard  Watch  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  any  man 
among  his  friends  —  not  alone 
in  its  accuracy  and  reliability, 
but  because  of  its  distinctive 
position  among  timepieces. 

It  is  the  last  word  in  a  fine  watch, 
and  no  other  gift,  however  high  in 
cost,  could  more  surely  reflect  the 
idea  of  quality. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch — 
from  the  17-jewel  (double  roller)  in  a  Boss 
or  Crescent  gold-filled  case  at  $40  to  the 
23 -jewel  in  a  14-k.  solid-gold  case  at  $150 
— \s  fixed  7iX  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket 
attaclied. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you   a  HOWARD    Watch.     Find   the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.      He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you  "The  Story  of   Edward 
Howard  and  the  First  American  Watch" — an  inspiring  chapter  of  history  that 
every  man  and  boy  should  read. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


:50  Buys  This  $159  Dining  Suite  in  Quartered  White  Oak 


Lowest  Store  Prices  as  foUows: 

No.  429  Buffft,    Antique    Copper  trimmings, 
Btveled  French  Plate  Mirror    .  $42.00 
No.  428  China  Cabinet,  similar  mirror.  42.00 
No.   845  45-in.  Pedestal  Table,  3  leaves. 

top  and  pede»tal  lock,     •     *    .      47.00 

No.  100  Carver's  Chair 5.50 

Five  No.  100  Diaers 22.50 


De,iler's  Price,    .    . 
'Come-Packt"  price 


$159,00 
.      70.50 


Two  Xmas  Books  Mailed  Free 

Send  for  our  big  catalog  and  new  sup- 
plement, full  of  Ohristmiis  suggestions, 
showing  over  200  splendid  pieces  of 
sectional  Mission  and  Bungalow  fur- 
niture, any  one  sold  alone  at  half  store 
price.    Write  to-day  to— 
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Come-Packt  Furniture  Co.,  1119  Edwin  St.,    Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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This  Name  represents 
the  highest    development 
in  the  art  of  Filing  Cabinet 
Manufacture 

Filing  cabinets  made  in  sections  have 
now  come  into  such  general  use  that,  as 
with  Macey  Sectional  Bookcases,  the 
principle  needs  no  argument.  The  mod- 
em business  office  demands  expansible 
equipment  that  will  always  harmonize 
with  the  original  purchase.  The  most 
modem  and  the  most  adaptable  filing 
devices    ever  produced  are  the   Macey 

Filing  Cabinets.  The  name  describes  the 
basic  idea— Interchangeable  Interiors.  1  his 
Inter-Inter  Idea  allows  you  to  select  and  ar- 
range a  cabinet  to  suit  your  exact  require 


ments  —  with 
requirements 
ifiedtosuitthe 
system  of  in- 
interior  units 
every  modern 
and-a  series 
cabinets 
spaces  to 
units.  Saves 
space  a  n  d 
any  b  u  s  i  - 
Whether  you 


all  others  your 
must  be  mod- 
cabinet.    It's  a 
terchangeable 
comprising 
filing  device 
of    outside 
'     having  open 
receive  the 
^_  time,  money, 

„  ::   _      .  ,      annoyance   in 
H,L.Wermcke    ^ess  office. 

are   a  profes- 


-^dT' 


President 


sional  man,  manufacturer  or  retail  merchant 
—the  Macey  Inter-Inter  is  the  filing  cabinet 
you  need.  Sold  by  dealers.  New  120  page 
catalogue  number  P-4210  sent  on  request. 

CRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

l>('Mi;jrns  .-mil   Ksl  iiiisitois  I'liriiislKMl 

Jno.   Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


LEMAIRE 

OPERA  GLASSES 


LEMAIRE 

Field  Glasses 


L 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Used    in  the    Army    and    Navy 


Broward  was  always  ready  to  take  risks 
and  pay  high  for  adventure.  Seasoned 
skippers  and  their  men  will  tell  you  that 
excitement  comes  in  "squalls,"  when  the 
Banks  swells  are  running  long  and  green, 
and  a  white,  sweaty  fog  hides  from  \'iew 
the  transatlantic  hners  taking  the  short-cut 
winter  route  to  the  other  side. 

But  Broward  failed  to  find  the  excite- 
ment he  craved.  There  was  too  much  con- 
finement and  no  shore  leave  at  all.  So  he 
quit  that  job  with  the  Gloucester  men  and 
became  a  steamboat  hand,  roustabout,  and 
later  a  bar  pilot  on  the  St.  John's  River  in 
his  native  State.  Next  he  got  for  himself 
a  line  of  steamboats  plying  between  Palatka 
and  Mayport.  All  of  these  pursuits  were 
discouraging  because  lacking  in  excitement. 

In  1887,  he  was  proprietor  of  a  wood- 
yard  in  Jacksonville,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly propelled  into  politics  as  police  com- 
missioner of  his  adopted  city. 

Every  rough  and  waterfront  criminal 
knew  and  feared  him.  There  was  no  game 
running  with  which  he  was  not  familiar, 
and  as  a  result  the  town  was  cleaned  up 
with  all  the  vigor  which  we  are  apt  to  asso- 
ciate with  Roosevelt's  days  in  the  same 
position  in  New  York.  From  the  commis- 
sionership  Broward  went  after  the  shrievalty 
nomination,  M^on  it,  was  elected,  and  held 
office  for  nine  years. 

In  1895  he  found  his  true  calling.  Since 
1877  there  had  been  revolutions  and  up- 
risings 'in  Cuba,  but  Spain  always  managed 
to  stamp  them  out.  From  time  to  time 
aid  had  come  to  the  Cubans  from  American 
sources;  every  month  or  so  blockade-rminers 
and  agents  of  the  revolutionary  jimtas  dared 
a  cordon  of  guns  and  Spanish  boats  that 
circled  the  island,  successfully  landing  arms 
to  the  insurgents. 

Of  these  relief  agents  the  most  successful 
had  been  "Dynamite  Johnny"  O'Brien,  and 
with  him  Broward  formed  a  partnership. 
They  bought  a  swift  river  and  seagoing  tug, 
the  famous  Three  Friends,  and  cleared  her 
of  fittings  down  to  the  lowest  limit  to  gain 
speed.  Eight  times  O'Brien  and  Broward 
ran  powder  and  munitions  of  war  on  jungled 
beaches,  evading  Spanish  cruisers,  and  later 
the  patrol  established  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  prevent  an  imbroglio  with 
Spain.  On  four  of  these  trips  the  Three 
Friends  was  detected  near  a  landing  beach 
and  driven  to  sea  with  pursuing  gunboats 
spotting  a  path  with  their  searchlights  for 
the  gunners  to  make  quick  work  of  the 
fili'.^uster. 

A  wife  and  nine  children  prevented 
Broward  from  becoming  the  world  rover  in 
search  of  adventure  for  which  his  appetite 
was  whetted  by  the  Cuban  scrap,  so  he  re- 
turned home  and  put  his  popularity  to  the 
test  by  running  for  the  State  Assembly. 
In  1904  he  won  his  election  to  the  governor- 
ship, and  while  in  this  position  fought  for 
and  won  his  campaign  for  the  drainage  of 
the  Everglades.  The  railroads  and  Flagler 
interests  fought  his  scheme  without  avail, 
and  .3,000,000  acres  of  fat,  black  bottom  land, 
salable  at  from  $20  to  .$G0  an  acre,  will  be 
reclaimed. 

In  private  and  political  life  Broward 
Avas  always  fighting.  With  a  meager  basic 
equipment  for  public  life  he  had  improved 
himself  by  reading  and  study  and  by  close 
association  with  men  far  better  fitted  in 
educational  institutions  than  himself.  At 
heart  and  in  the  daily  performance  of  his 
duties  he  was  "insurgent,"  as  that  term 
is  now  understood  in  our  political  life.     And 


Do  the  Letters  You  Mail  to  the 

world  look  as  well  as  the  best  letters 
the  world  mails  to  you  ? 


will  put  you  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with 
your  most  fastidious  correspondent. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book 
of  Specimens.  U  contains  sugg^estions  for  letter- 
heads and  other  business  forms,  printed,  litho- 
trraphed  pnd  engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen 
colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond, 

Write    for    it    on    your   present  ^^^^ 

letterhead.     Address 

Hampshire  Paper  Co. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

Thg  only  paper  makers  in  the  -world 
mayins  b^nd  paper  exclusively. 
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Inter-Air-space  System 
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Over  eleven  hundred  physicians 

have  united  in  testifyine  to  the  sani- 
ta  ry  excellence  of  the  H ABDERFOLO 
system  of  underclothing. 
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166  River  Street 
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FOUNTAIN      PEN 

READ  WHAT  AN  OWNER  OF 
A  MOORE'S  SAYS 

Providence,  R.  I. 
"You  may  be  sure  I  shall,  wheneoer  Ihe  op- 
portunity offers,    recommend  Moore's  Pen.      It 
has  alieady  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  my- 
self and  to  all  to  whom  I  recommended  it. " 

Moore's  is  the  Foantain  Pen  for  Yon. 

It  can  bo  carried  anyrray,  anywhere,  in  pocLet  or 
hz^,  tt  can't  leak. 

It  writes  wkhoat  sdakinfi.  When  tbe  cap  U  on. 
tlio  pen  resting  in  the  ink  remains  moist. 

It  writes  continaoasly  with  an  even  flow  of  Ink. 

It  will  carry  any  kind  of  Ink,  orcn  Hi|(|tln's  India 
Drawing  Ink,  the  heaviest  ink  made. 

It  is  the  simplest  foantain  pen  to  fill.  No  Joints  to 
an^crew,  jast  take  od  the  cap  and  it  is  ready  to  (ill. 

It  is  made  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the  fewest 
parts,  nothlnf!  to  get  oat  of  order. 

It  is  givinfj  satisfaction  to  thnasands  of  asers  all 
OTer  the  world.     It  Is  the  BEST  Foantain  Pen  made. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

ADAMS,  GUSHING  &  FOSTER 

168  Deyonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Selling  Agents  (or 
American  Foantain  Pen  Go. 
Canadian  Amenta 

W.  j.  Gatfo  ft  Co., 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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as  an  insurgent  lie  was  cordially  hated  by 
the  Soutiiern  "old  guard,"  which  still  de- 
spises the  youngster  and  the  bounder  in 
political  life. 

With  a  single  exception  Broward  whipt 
them  in  every  conflict.  His  term  of  oflice 
as  Governor  ended  on  January  6,  1909,  and 
in  the  preceding  autumn  he  was  defeated 
by  Duncan  M.  Fletcher  in  the  campaign  he 
made  for  the  United  States  Senatorship  for 
a  vacancy  caused  by  death.  In  1911  the 
term  of  Senator  J.  P.  Taliaferro  expires,  ami 
Broward  only  a  few  months  ago  defeated 
Taliaferro  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primaries. 

Ben  Tillman  would  have  had  a  worthy 
running  mate  in  the  next  Senate  had  Broward 
survived.  While  there  were  temperamental 
differences  between  the  men,  each  dealt  with 
things  in  the  raw,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
few  remaining  Senate  Bourbons  were  fated 
to  undergo  more  perceptible  revision  than 
that  inflicted  upon  the  tariff. 

How  each  passing  year  is  putting  a  blight 
upon  the  pursuits  of  the  ventm-esome! 
Leonard  Wood,  senior  major  general  and 
chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  was  down  in 
Havana  the  other  day,  and  he  stept  into  the 
harbor  master's  office  to  see  his  old  friend 
"Dynamite  Johnny"  O'Brien.  He  found 
him  peering  out  of  a  window  scanning  the 
water  with  a  wistful  look  that  he  tried  to 
banish. 

"Need  I  tell  you  what  he  was  thinking?" 
asked  the  general.  "It  must  be  admitted 
that  'Dynamite  Johnny'  finds  the  paths  of 
peace  hard  to  travel." 


COLLECTOR   LOEB    ON    THE    SMUGGLER 

"  I  "WISH  people  wouldn't  try  to  beat  the 
customs.  The  chances  are  against  their 
getting  away  with  it,  and  it  makes  every  one 
unhappy,"  says  Collector  Loeb  to  an  inter- 
viewer from  the  New  York  Times.  The 
collector  has  systematized  things  with  rare 
executive  ability  and  is  gradually  making 
his  subordinates  realize  that  they  are  not 
paid  their  salaries  to  help  people  cheat  the 
Government.  Interviewed  on  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  smuggler  the  guardian  of  our 
greatest  port  remarks: 

"The  average  of  human  honesty  is  very 
high.  Newspaper  readers  are  likely  to  go 
wrong  in  thinking  about  that.  You  see  there 
is  no  mention  made  in  newspapers  of  the 
ten  thousand  passengers  who  come  into  this 
port  and  make  completely  honest  declara- 
tions of  their  baggage;  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est comment  on  the  one  hundred  thousand 
business  men  who  continually  import  ma- 
terial without  effort  at  evasion.  Only  the 
crooks  whom  we  manage  to  detect  attract, 
attention.  That's  one  trouble  with  this 
world.  No  reporter  dashes  down  here  with 
his  pencil  and  his  pad,  his  fingers  eager  to 
record  the  fact  that  no  dishonesty  has  been 
discovered  among  the  passengers  of  an  in- 
coming ship.  'Not  a  Smuggler  Caught' 
would  be  a  tiresome  headline,  possibly,  to 
most  newspaper  readers." 

"Are  you  getting  all  the  smugglers  now- 
adays?" 

He  answered  without  hesitation.  "There 
is  very  little  smuggling  at  this  port  which 
we  do  not  discover.  No;  I  don't  believe 
we  miss  so  very  much." 

"Among    the     prosperous — among     first- 
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A  Watch  Case 
To  Be  Proud  Of 


/^ne  way  to  cheapen  a  watch  is  in 
^^  the  case.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
do,  because  the  average  buyer  doesn't 
think  much  about  the  case — so  that  is 
where  he  gets  bitten. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  today  are 
carrying  watches  that  are  away  below  the 
standard  they  have  set  for  themselves  in  other 
things.  It  is  a  sort  of  shoddy  thing  to  do — to 
carry  a  cheap  watch  just  because  it  is  worn 
inside  the  pocket  and  not  outside. 

Now  don't  put  all  the  blame  on  the  jeweler. 
You    talk   to    him    about   the  movement  or 

works' '  of  a  watch,  and  you  get  the  move- 
ment you  ask  for.  You  squeeze  the  price 
down  as  low  as  possible — and  you  get  a  trashy 
watch  case,  or  a  case  that  is  scamped  in  work- 
manship. It  does  not  last.  It  does  not  serve 
you  well  while  it  does  last.  It  is  not  the  right 
protection  for  the      works." 

The  trade  marks  illustrated  on  this  page  are  your 
safeguard.  They  are  standard  with  the  fine  jewelry 
trade,  and  have  been  for  50  years.  They  mean 
absolute  integrity  in  bullion  value,  in  assay, 
in  construction  of  a  watch  case.  Be  sure  to  find 
them.  Every  good  jeweler  in  this  country  knows 
the  marks  and  carries  the  cases.  They  are  made  for 
ladies'  and  men's  watches — plain,  engine-turned, 
engraved  or  enameled.     All  sizes,  all  patterns. 


CRESCENT   KEYSTONE   JAS.BOSS 

GOLD  FILLED  SOUD   GOLD  GOLD  FILLED 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 

Established     1853 
Philadelphia 
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Sharpen   Your   Own 
Safety  Razor  Blades 

Ten  pi.Hs  on  the  VICTOR 
SI  ROP  and  ilie  trick  is  done. 
I'lpf'e  is  sharper  than  it  was 
originally.    Stop  buy- 
ii  p  new  blades  —get 
aVICTORSTROt 
to-day. 


NOW 

$2£o 


Buy  from  your  dealer  or  sent 
irect;  money  back  either  way 
if  you  want  it. 

Agents  and  salesmen:  We  give  big 
commission  for  Victor  sales.  Write 
for  proposition. 

/    THE  VICTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
702   General  Street  Canton,  Ohio. 
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6%  Guaranteed 

61  FIRST  MORTGAGE  GOLD  BONDS  in 
denominations  of  J50,  ?ioo  and  $1000  secured  by 
New  York  Property  worth  three  times  amount 
of  loan  and  constantly  increasing  in  value. 
Bonds  maturing  1914,  interest  payable  semi- 
annually, at  Lincoln  Trust  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

We  Guarantee  the   Payment 

Write  for  interesting  particulars 

NICHOLLS-RITTER 

REALTY    &    FINANCIAL  CO. 

403-S  Flatiron  Bldg.  NEW  YORK 
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Smoke  10  Cigars 
Before  You  Pay 

We  simply  want  to  prove — at  our  own  expense,  our 
own  risk — that  La  Dittinsoiilail  Cigars  are  double  the 
value  of  any  cigar  you  can  buy  in  the  regular  retail  way. 

By  saving  tlie  expense  of  agents,  wholesalers  and 
distributors  you  get  a  Two  for  Quarter  Cigar  for  7  cent5, 
and  you  get  them  fresh,  moist, 
delicious,  fragrant,  INSTEAD  of 
dry,  powdery,  flavorless,  like  so 
m:;ny  cigars,  you  buy  in  stores. 

The  La  Distingnidad  Cigar  is  so 
superior  to  any  cigar  at  the  price 
of  J7.00  a  hundred,  that  nearly 
every  man  who  tries  them  becomes 
a  regular  user. 

We  Sell  Direct  to  the  Smoker 
We  Guarantee  each  Cigar 

Advertising  an  inferior  article  is  a 
fool's  pastime.  It  surely  would  not 
pay  ns  to  make  this  exceptional  offer 
unless  our  cigars  would  stand  the  test. 
Viv  invite  comparison. 


This  is  Our  Offer 

We  will,  upon  request,  send  100  La 
Distingnidad  Cigars  on  approval  to 
you.  express  prepaid.  You  may  smoke 
10  cigars  and  return  the  remaining  90 
at  Oar  Expense,  if  you  are  not  pleased 
or  satisfied  with  them.  If  you  keep 
them,  you  agree  to  remit  the  $7.00 
within  ten  days. 

You  Cannot  Lose  that  Way 

We  guarantee  that  the  La  Distingni- 
dad Cigars  are  clear  Havana,  absolutely 
long  filler,  manufactured  from  clear 
Havana  tobacco  of  extra  quality.  iH 
inches  long  (No  shorts,  scrap  or  cut- 
tings are  used. )  They  are  made  hy  best 
workmen,  all  hand-made.  The  most 
popular  size  and  shape  cigar. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  Guarantee  that  each  and  every 
cigar  is  exactly  as  described. 

We  Guarantee  that  any  cigar  pur- 
chased from  us  will  satisfy  you  perfect- 
ly. If  for  any  reason  whatever  you  arc 
dissatisfied  with  any  ci^ar  purchased 
from  us.  we  expect  you  to  return  them 
to  us  at  our  expense. 

This  Guarantee  insures  you  against 
any  possible  lossor  disappointuient  ia 
dealing  with  us. 

In  ordering,  please  enclose  business 
card  or  use  your  letterhead;  if  business 
stationery  is  not  convenient,  give  com- 
mercial or  bank  references  as  a  means 
of  introduction.  State  whether  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

Write  for  these  rich,  delicious,  Clear 
Havana  Cigars  To-day. 

GOLLIER-WIGGINS  CO. 

Factory  Est.  1885. 
257  B'way,  New  York  City.N.  Y. 
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wore  prettiest  box 

FROM  now  until  the  New  Year  you 
can  get  the  famous  Brighton  Flat 
Clasp  Garter  in  holiday  boxes  appro- 
priately designed  and  especially  decorated 
for  this  season's  giving.  At  dealers  25c — 
or  we  will  mail  them  direct. 
PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


cabin  passengers — do  you  find  that  any  one 
particular  nationality  is  more  prone  than 
others  are  to  try  to  cheat  the  Government?  " 

"No.  I  might  say,  perhaps,  that  the 
English  are  the  most  pimctilious  in  makuig 
declarations  of  the  contents  of  their  trimks 
and  bags,  but  that  may  be  due  more  to  na- 
tional habits  of  exactness  than  to  character- 
istic national  honesty.  And,  too,  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  English  un- 
derstand what  our  men  say,  read  the  notice  at 
the  top  of  declaration  blanks  with  ease,  are 
in  many  ways  less  likely  to  go  wrong  through 
a  misunderstanding  than  travelers  of  other 
nationalities  may  with  j  ustice  be  expected  to. " 

"  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  smuggling 
class  is  actually  American?" 

"A  very  large  proportion.  But  that  is  to 
be  expected.  Any  person  has  a  greater 
fear  of  the  unknown  than  of  the  known. 
The  laws  of  their  own  coimtry  are  familiar 
to  Americans,  and,  unfortimately,  some  of 
them  do  not  fear  them.  They  are  imfamiliar 
to  the  foreigners  who  come  here,  and  they 
fear  them.  Therefore  two  men  of  equal 
honesty  or  dishonesty,  one  an  American  and 
one  a  Czech,  the  latter  never  having  visited 
us  previously,  might  be  animated  with  an 
equal  willingness  to  cheat  the  Government, 
cheat  anybody,  but  the  Czech  would  be  less 
likely  to  attempt  it.  He  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  fearful." 

"Are  you  trying  to  instil  fear  into  every 
one — Americans  as  well  as  foreigners?" 

"I  am  trying — we  are  all  trying  down 
here  at  the  Custom  House — to  make  it  very 
clear  that  our  object  of  existence,  our  one 
excuse  for  holding  office,  is  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  as  found  within  the  statute  books. 
We  don't  want  to  frighten  any  honest  per- 
son; none  but  the  criminal  need  feel  fear  of 
any  righteous  law  or  of  the  men  who  put 
it  into  operation.  We  are  simply  trying 
to  convince  dishonest  persons  that  dis- 
honesty is  dangerous." 

"Where  have  you  fotmd  the  greatest 
frauds?  Among  importers  of  foreign  goods 
in  bulk,  or  among  passengers  who  try  to 
smuggle  in  small  objects  of  great  value,  such 
as  jewels  and  laces?" 

"I  haven't  totaled  those  things  up. 
Large  importers  have  attempted,  doubtless, 
to  cheat  the  Government  out  of  a  greater 
sum  in  aggregate,  than  little  smugglers  have; 
but  niunerically  there  have  been  of  course 
more  little  smugglers  caught." 

When  asked  which  of  the  two  sexes  were 
oftener  discovered  in  efforts  to  defraud  the 
Government,  Mr.  Loeb  informed  the  inter- 
viewer that  there  were  more  men  than 
women  smugglers  caught  because  there 
were  more  men  than  women  travelers,  but 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  evened  up  for  honesty. 
Then  too,  he  explained,  the  cases  were  not 
rare  in  which  men  took  the  blame  for  sins 
committed  by  their  wives  or  female  rela- 
tives.    But  to  continue  with  the  interview: 

"  Which  do  you  blame  most  for  past 
frauds  in  the  customs — the  people  who 
have  perpetrated  them,  or  the  officials  who 
have  let  them  perpetrate  them?" 

"I  can't  answer  that,  put  just  in  that 
way.     But  I'll  say  this: 

"  In  the  old  days  when  this  office  was  a 
political  power  and  occupied  by  politicians, 
the  days  before  the  great  change  in  our  ethi- 
cal standards  as  a  nation  had  begun  to 
come  about — " 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls — it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  you  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
than  four  cents — five  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 

CPIVn    I A  r'ClWTC  for*  sample  of  the  most 
OCllU    iV  veil  10  perfect  tobacco  knowa. 

THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,    81  Dey  St.    New  York 
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it  the  systematic   saving  of   money.      You   and 
members  of  j^our  family  can  easily  cnllivate  ttua 
admirable  habit  by  puttine  a  dime  in 

Grab's  Keyless 
Basket  Bank 

evary  day.     Toa'll  be  aarprised  to  see  how 
fast  the   money  accumulates.     Deposit  of 
each  coin  registered  automatically.    Capac- 
ity. $30.     Bank  opens  when  $)  or  multipia 
thereof  has  been  deposited.  Cannot  be  opened 
otherwise.     Hade  of  solid  steel,  oxidized  cop- 
per finish.    Siie2Jix3>i  inches.     Price,  ll  00. 
prepaid  in  U.  S.     Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.    Order  NOW. 
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Real  Estate  worth  double  the  loan 
secures  the  MorttMges  thut  safeBOHrd 
our  Secured  Certificates  bearing  6  •  per 
annum,  payable  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
semi-annually. 

Write  for  booklet  "  F." 
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1  CAPITAL i SURPLUS  1400 000 00    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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Every  business  man  or  Sales  Manager  needs 
this  book — for  it  shows  how  to  make  your 
filing  system  a  profit-maker — a  business  pro- 
ducer.   It  illustrates  and  describes  a  perfect 

BloW^VcrDickc  Filing  Equipment 

for  a  model  sales  department,  and  explains  how  to 
economically  handle  100,000  letters  a  year  for  three 
years — 

No  matter  how  largre  or  how  small  your  Correa- 
pondence.  this  book  is  worth  reading— worth  study- 
ing.   Write  for  it  to-day. 

3\u  siob«^«rn«cktea.  Dept  V-810  Ciadmuiti,  U.  S.  A. 
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I  looked  up  quickly  at  him.  "Has  there," 
I  asked,  "  been  a  great  change  in  our  national 
ethical  standards?  " 

"Oh,  certainly;  undoubtedly,"  said  he. 
"  We  are  improving  at  a  rate  astonishing; 
to  every  one  who  studies  it — continually, 
enonnousIJ^ 

"  Well,  in  the  old  days  before  this  ethical 
change  began,  the  collectors  of  the  nation's 
revenues,  in  this  office,  as,  doubtless,  else- 
where, followed  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Officials,  large  and  small,  were  unwilling  to 
etir  up  trouble  for  themselves  by  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  people  of  importance  and 
of  influence,  who  might  be  busy  at  irregular 
practises.  This  was  true  of  departmental 
heads  as  well  as  their  subordinates.  A  man 
or  woman  of  social,  financial,  or  political  im- 
portance or  influence  was  often,  probabl3^ 
given  preference  on  the  docks.  Smuggling 
was  winked  at.  But  I  think  this  now  has 
changed,  all  along  the  line.  It  certainly 
bas  changed  here." 

"Woodrow  Wilson  told  me,  recently," 
I  ventured,  "  that  the  continued  exposures  of 
dishonesty,  which  are  in  these  days  filling  the 
public  mind,  are  signs  that  we  are  getting 
better,  not  getting  worse;  signs  that  the  dis- 
honesty which  has  existed  in  the  past  is  no 
longer  being  tolerated.  You  mean  that 
that  is  true  down  here?  " 

"Precisely,"  said  the  earnest  young  col- 
lector, swinging  his  long  legs  into  a  new 
position.  William  Loeb  can  do  things  with 
his  legs  which  most  men,  even  truly  great 
men,  would  find  quite  impossible. 

"  Well,  what  we  are  after  here,  is  honest 
administration  of  the  office,  and  when  the 
people  realize  this  thoroughly  I  believe  they 
will  stop  trying  to  defraud  the  Government. 
There  will  always,  doubtless,  be  the  smug- 
gler who  is  willing  to  take  chances,  just  as 
there  will  always  be  the  burglar  who  is 
willing  to  take  chances.  But  he  will  be  the 
little  smuggler  in  the  future,  not  the  big  one, 
as  he  has  been.  Smuggling  certainly  wiU 
cease  to  be  a  national  commercial  habit. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  smuggling,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  has  been  done  by  men  and 
women  without  desperately  criminal  tend- 
encies^they  have  done  it  just  because  they 
thought  it  safe  and  easy  and  natural." 

"  Then  is  the  average  conscience  less  likely 
to  protest  against  robbery  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  against  robbery  of  an  individual?" 
I  asked. 

"  Well,  government  is  an  impersonal  thing. 
It  may  very  well  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
is  true,  that  some  of  those  who  have  from 
time  to  time  endeavored  to  defraud  the 
Government  by  smuggling  are,  in  their 
personal  affairs,  almost  strictly  honest.  You 
note  I  say  'almost.'" 

What  he  did  not  say  was  that  earnest 
fforts  had  been  made,  from  time  to  time, 
to  get  him  to  abandon  his  new  methods.  A 
man  of  high  position  told  me  that  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  governorship  of  New  York 
State  was  offered  Loeb,  because  there  were 
important  men  who  wished  to  clear  the 
Custom  House  of  him,  much  more  than 
because  there  were  important  men  who 
wished  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  things  in 
Albany.  But  the  offer  did  not  tempt  him. 
He  had  started  in  to  weed  out  graft  in  cus- 
toms, and  he  wished  to  stick  to  it  till  he  had 
done  it.  A  curious  thing  is,  also,  that  not 
long  after  he  had  entered  on  his  campaign 
of  Custom-House  reform,  suggestions  of 
important  posts  in  private  business,  all 
accompanied    by    high    salaries,    began    to 


Every  Home  Builder 

Should  Learn  About  the 

Automatic  Gas 
Water-Heater 


RUUD 


A  "Ruud"  in  the  cellar  means  hot  water 
whenever  you  want  it — day  or  night,  winter  or 
summer.  It  moans  you  can  get  ALL  you  want— a 
cupful  or  a  tubf  ul — simply  by  turning  any  hot  water 
faucet  in  the  house.  You  can  do  this  not  only  once, 
but  twice,  three  times — any  number  of  times  in 
succession.  Each  time  the  water  will  be  hot,  for  it 
is  heated  as  fast  as  it  runs. 

There  is  no  waiting — no  need  to  light  the  heater 
— it  lights  automatically  when  you  turn  the  faucet. 
The  "Ruud"  is  always  ready. 

Once  installed,  the  "Ruud"  requires  absolutely 
no  attention.  It  becomes  a  fixture  as  permanent 
and  indispensable  as  the  heating  or  lighting  system. 
The  "Ruud"  will  last  as  long  as  the  house  itself. 

Send  for  the  Ruud  Book 

Learn  how  the  "Ruud"  works — how  little  gas  it 
uses— just  enough  and  no  more— how  it  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  your  kitchen  boiler,  how  it 
can  be  connected  to  the  regular  gas  and  water 
pipes  in  your  cellar.  The  "  Ruud '"  book  tells  all, 
and  tells  it  so  you  cannot  fail  to  understand. 

The  book  is  free.    Send  for  it. 
RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept  H.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Brimches  and  Salesrooms  in  25  principal  cities 
Hamburg  Plant — Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau 
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BURROWES  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE 

d»  l  down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  $6  to  $15.  ;S!2  a  month  pays  balance. 
«p  1  Larger  Tables  for  $25,  ^35,  $50,  $75,  etc.,  on  easy  terms.     Allcues,balls,etc.,free, 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

THE  BURROWES  HOME  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Combina- 
tion Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library 
table,  or  mounted  on  legs  or  stand.     When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

IVO  RED  TAPE— On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  tahle. 
If  unsatisfactory   return    it,   and   we    will  refund   money.    ""'--* 


Play  on  it  one  week. 
Write   to-day  for  catalogrue. 


E.  T.  BURROWES  CO..  708  CENTER  ST..  PORTLAND.  MAINE 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tmc  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Like 

Six  Mantles 

In  One 


Note  the 
Reinforcement 
Where  the  Arrow 
Points 

Here's  a  mantle 
made  as  two  separate 
mantles  and  then 
"blended"  into  one 
solid^  strong  mantle 
that  will  outlast  six 
other  mantles. 

It's  the  simple  principle  of  reinforcement- 
simple,  hvA  patented. 

There's  nearly  twice  the  incandescent  sur- 
face in  this  mantle  ;  therefore  it  gives  almost 
double  the  light  you  get  from  others. 

It  takes  nearly  twice  as  long  to  make  such  a 
mantle  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  material,  so 
the  price  is  25c  each. 

Yet  that  is  less  than  some  single  mantles 
cost.  Try  a  mantle  that  lusts— on^  that  doesn't 
"nervously  crumble"  at  the  least  jar  or  vibra- 
tion. 
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MANTLES 


FREE 

Get  a  25c.  Block  Innerlin 
Mantle  free— if  you  don't  want 
to  buy  one  right  away  -  by 
saving  twelve  covers  from  the 
boxes  containing  our  10  and 
15c.  Block  Vvtalty  Mantles, 
the  best  of  the  lower  priced 
mantles.  Present  the  covers  to 
the  dealer  when  you  get  twelve. 

A  good  way  to  do  is  buy 
twelve  Vytaltys  at  once  and 
turn  in  the  covers  right  there 
for  the  free  Innerlin  Mantle. 

Ask  the  dealer  to  show  you 
the  $1  Block  Vvtalty  Light 
also.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
Block  Mantles  and  Lights 
send  us  his  name  and  we'll 
name  one  who  has.  (21) 

THE  BLOCK  UGHT  CO. 

106  Wick  Avenue,  Yonngstown,  0. 


Better  1ft  them  hurt  than  risk  lilood- 
poisoniug  by  cmtinK.  Hut  y(^u  don't  need 
to  do  either.  A-Coi-ii  Salve  is  the  quick, 
Kiife  en  re. 

1  .">  4  ent8  lit  druggists'  or  liy  ninil. 
Giant  Chmical  Co..  Philadelphia 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  "WATER. 
.Avoid      Substitutes 

D:4->r>.   I   :j.^  ADJUSTABLE  SHAVING 
l\.lte-L.lie  AND  DRESSING  GLASS 


*NO  SHADOWS  SHA\ 


Rallies  and  lowers  8 
in.  Slides  14  inches 
in  frontof  window. 
Nickeled  fixtures. 
Bevel  plate  mirror. 
Tutnson  swivel. 

,  Excellent  Xmas  Gift 

Dealers  wrile  for  lerm*  o. - 

Ri(e-LiteSha»ini  Glass  Co..245N.SalinaSt..S»racuse,N.Y. 


reach  him.  Those,  also,  he  dechned.  He 
was  after  smugglers,  big  and  little,  and 
was  getting  them  from  tune  to  time.  He 
liked  it — and  he  kept  it  up,  regardless.  I 
spoke  to  him  of  this. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  thought  it  was  my 
duty  to  stick  by  the  proposition  till  I'd 
cleaned  it  up." 

"And  you  found  the  public  conscience 
in  a  queer  state  regarding  smuggling?" 

"Ever3^  one,"  he  an.swered,  "seemed  to 
feel  entitled  to  do  a  fair  amoimt  of  smug- 
gling. Apparently  folks  thought  it  part  of 
the  high  privilege  of  citizenship.  Not 
only  did  incoming  passengers  fail  notably 
to  declare  purchases  they  had  made  abroad, 
but  stewards  and  pursers  and  the  petty 
officers  of  steamships  had  become  regular 
carriers  of  goods  from  Europe  to  this  country. 
They  could  almost  always  get  them  to  the 
shore  without  detection.  They  did  it  as 
a  matter  of  coarse.  Dressmakers  and 
milliners  there  were  by  dozens  who  brought 
ashore  as  personal  baggage  things  which  they 
had  bought  abroad  for  customers.  '  Sleeper  ' 
trunks  were  common.  A  sleeper  trunk 
is  one  which  comes  apparently  quite  in- 
dependent of  a  passenger.  After  it  has 
been  taken  from  the  vessel's  hold  it  is  left 
unguarded  on  the  dock  until  there  comes 
a  chance  to  smuggle  it  off.  This  was  a 
very  serious  form  of  smuggling.  Five  '  sleep- 
er '  trunks  were  seized  since  I  have  been  in 
office,  containing  goods  appraised  at  $52,000. 
The  United  States  District  Attorney  decided 
that  the  Government  had  lost  $1,000,000 
annually  from  sleeper  '  trunks'  alone.  That 
shows  what  we  were  up  against. 

"Well,  we've  practically  stopt  it.  The 
men  upon  the  docks  are  not  afraid  these 
daj's  of  people  of  political  or  social  promi- 
nence; tips  no  longer  perform  wonders,  and 
every  one  but  those  who  wish  to  cheat  the 
Government  are  happier  because  of  it.  You 
couldn't  offer  one  of  my  men  to-day  a  theater 
ticket  or  a  cigar  with  any  safety.  Try  it  and 
see  the  most  minute  examination  of  your 
baggage  you  have  ever  heard  about.  Their 
hands  are  no  longer  held  out.  They  under- 
stand that  they  were  put  into  their  places 
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Price  Delivered 
6in.  Diam.  $2 
7  in.  Diam.SS 
7  in.Uble.SS 
( 1  side 
magnifyine 
1  side  flat) 
Money 
back  if  not 
satisfied 


Captain  Scott,  who 
heads  the  British  expedition 
to  the  South  Pole,  was  asked 
how  one  keeps  warm  in  those 
frigid  regions.     His  answer : 

**To  wrap  up  in  wool 
is  the  only  way." 

in  proof,  he  is  taking  enormous 
quantities  of  Jaeger  along. 
Another    splendid    tribute    to 
the    protective    qualities    of 
Jaeger  goods. 


Physicians  Evcrytvhcrr 
Rccommcud  If. 


Dr.  JAEGER'S  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own   Store. 

Nc.«    Viiili;  HOC.   Kiflll  Avp.,    'J-J  Dlnidpn  l.niio 
lliiiollyii:  .'>(H    tulloiiSt.       Ilosluii:   i'JS  llojlslnii  SI. 
rliilii.i  JolU  ('hl■^lllllt  SI.     Clilriici.:  SB  Slntp  Si. 
A\ienla  in  nil  I'rhicl)Hil  Cities. 
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If  your  dealer  hasn't 
"NF 10"  Shoe  Laces  I 

it  will   pay  you  to  send  to  the 
factory   for   them — they'  re    the 
best  shoe  laces    ever    made  {for  ] 
high  shoes,   and  stand    a    strain 
of  200  lbs.   to  the  foot  without  j 
breaking. 

Give  your  dealer  a  chance  first,  but 
if  he  hasn't  them  don't  take  a  substi- 
tute.    Send  10  cents  to  us  and  get  a  | 
pair  of  these  unequaled  laces — neatest, 
strongest,  longest-wearing. 

Guaranteed  6  months 

Black  or  tan  in  foni'  lengths  tor  men's  and  women'a 
high  shoes.  Write  for  booklet  showing  complete  line. 

Nufashond  Shoe    Lace  Co. 

Dept.  E,        Reading,  Pa. 

Makers  of   the  famous  Nufashond 
Silk  Oxford  Laces  and  Corset  Laces 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


Safest  Investment 
known.    Yielding  from 


4%  to  6%    ^''"'"^°' 


Circular. 


U  L  E  N     &     CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


Here's  a  Razor 
Without  a  «PiiU" 

It  cuts  the  beard  clean— shaves  close  and  smooth 
—yet  leaves  the  skin  without  smart  or  roughness. 
It  is  the  famous  Torrey  edge  that  does  this— the 
edge  that  it  has  taken  thirty  years  to  bring  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection. 

Why  not  use  tbis  real  man's  razor? 

Torrcy  Razors 

are  made  by  expert  workmen  under  careful  supervision. 
Each  one  is  put  under  a  most  rigid  inspection  before  It  Is 
passed  ;  so  the  razor  must  be  perfect  before  it  gels  to  you. 
Ask  any  one  of  the  many  millions  of  Torrey  Razor  users. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle  the  Torrey  Razor,  write  to  us. 
We'n  see  that  you  are  supplied  and  also  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  book,  which  tells  how  to  choose  and  care  for  a  razor. 

Use  tho  New  Torrey  Honing  Strop-the 
result  of  half-a-cenlury  of  oxperlenee. 

THE  J.  R.  TORREY  RAZOR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  O         Worcester.  Mass. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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for  the  {)urpose  of  protecting  the  Governniont 
of  the  United  States  from  fraud  and  that 
acceptance  of  a  tip  wouitl  l)e  ([uite  incon- 
sistent with  tiiat  purpose.  Three  huiuh-ed 
men  have  been  chsmissed  for  practises  which 
were  improper.  I  beheve  that  most  of 
tliem  would  have  been  glad  to  be  honest  — 
they  were  victims  of  a  system,  of  a  habit  of 
graft-grabbing." 


VARUBLE   AND   VERY   ABLE    STARS 

'  I  "HE  theatrical  manager  may  often  thank 
*•  his  lucky  stars  for  his  success,  but  he 
may  also  blame  them  for  his  failures,  and 
without  the  slightest  doubt  he  may  blame 
them  for  some  bad  half-hoiu-s.  The  stars 
who  fought  in  their  courses  against  Sisera 
probably  gave  him  no  more  trouble,  all  in 
all,  than  the  dramatic  stars  give  their  man- 
agers. No  manager  can  say  for  sure  what 
his  star;  is  going  to  do  next,  says  Mr.  Lee 
Shubert  in  The  Sunday  Magazine.  The 
business  man  may  have  some  idea  of  what 
luck  awaits  him,  but  the  dramatic  manager 
has  to  reckon  with  his  stars — and  that's 
another  story  1  Mr.  Shubert  says  that  actors 
and  actresses  have  wired  him  from  far  dis- 
tant points  that  their  dressing  rooms  were 
a  matter  of  so  many  inches  smaller  than  those 
of  some  other  members  of  the  company,  or 
that  their  names  in  advertisements  in  local 
papers  had  suffered  in  relative  size  or  position; 
they  have  telephoned  him  from  far-away 
cities  and  at  great  expense  (to  themselves) 
to  complain  of  some  fancied  slight  neglect  on 
the  part  of  their  manager,  some  supposed 
deference  paid  to  some  other  member  of 
the  company,  and  not  to  them,  perhaps. 

I  have  known  them  to  take  tape  measures 
and  measure  up  the  size  of  the  letters  in 
which  their  names  were  spelled  in  the  posters 
on  the  billboards  round  the  city,  and  to  com- 
plain if  they  thought  the  letters  were  smaller 
b_\'  a  half-inch,  than  they  had  a  right  to 
expect.  And  as  to  the  matter  of  the  suc- 
cession in  which  their  names  appear  on  these 
billboard  stands!  Any  showman  will  tell 
you  that  no  court  chamberlain  needs  to 
watch  more  carefully  the  matter  of  prece- 
dence in  his  official  lists  than  does  the  theatri- 
cal manager  the  rosters  of  names  in  his  casts. 

Many  an  actress,  and  actor  too,  has  stipu- 
lated upon  being  engaged  that  she  or  he 
will  be  treated  in  the  company  as  being  "as 
important  as  so  and  so";  many  a  company 
has  been  disrupted  and  its  season's  business 
imperiled  because  its  manager  has  thought- 
lessly committed  some  act — in  all  probability 
absolutely  trivial  and  unessential — from 
which  some  member  of  the  company  has 
concluded  that  he  or  she  was  not  being  con- 
sidered as  being  quite  so  important  as  some 
one  else.    , 

It  is  the  little  things  that  make  every 
successful  producing  manager  a  player- 
world  diplomat. 

Mr.  Shubert  says  that  every  producing 
manager  should  have  over  his  desk  a  sign 
reading  "Give  your  Stars  a  Square  Deal" 
and  that  the  motto  should  not  be  there  only 
for  show. 

Actors  do  not  as  a  rule  know  nuich  aiiout 


World's  Greatest  Pumping 

c/nfrai  Utility  Engine! 


These  pictures  speak  in  thtindor  tones  of  the  Farm  I'limp  E 
greatness.    Yet  they  only  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  iis   inu 
daily  usfS.     It  fits  any  pump,  without  belts,  shafts  or  iirms. 
800  to  1,000  gallons  per  hour!    Solves  the  Water  Problem 
in  country  or  suburbs.    Waters  gardens  and  lawns,  gives 
fire  protection  and  unlimited  water  supply. 

But  the  engine  is  more  than  a  pumper.  It  is  a  com- 
plete Portable  Power  Plant  for  running  all  kinds  of  hand- 
power  and  foot-power  machines. 

A  General  Utility  Enjijinethatis  always  readyfor  work, 
indoors  or  out,  rain  or  shine.  Saves  three  men's  wages 
every  day  it  runs.    Runs  10  hours  for  12  to  15  cents! 


Fuller  &  Johnson 


ngine's 
lliplied 
Pumps 


Running  Pump,  Washer 
and  Separator. 


Farm  Pump  Engine 


It  is  a  perfectly  air-cooled  enffine,  without 
fans  or  coolingr  attachments. 

Self-oilingr.  Starts  instantly.  So  simple  and 
safe  that  a  12-year-old  boy  can  run  it  as  well 
as  a  man.  Cannot  freeze  or  overheat.  No 
"extras"  to  buy.  Everything:  in  the  packing 
box  in  which  it  is  shipped.  As  perfect  a  ptece 
of  machinery  as  an  automobile  engine.  Every 
ensrine  guaranteed. 
The  Ideal  Engine  for  a  Little  Workshop     ^ 

Aside  from  its  use  for  pumpingr  and  runningr  ( 
washers,  cream   separators,   fanning:  mills,  ( 
etc.,  tills  la  a  splendid  eneinefor  boys  who llk<-  to    ' 
makelhlnes.  Kuns  scroU  saws,  lathes,  small  print- 
ing presses,  small  o'ectric  lighting  plants  andothcr 
light  machines.    Helps  every  member  of  the  family. 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  Pump  Engine— Write  for  Free  Eng:ine  Books  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer  who  has  the  engine  on  exhibition.    Address  (1B8) 


P»l.  June  15,190a 
Othera  applied  for. 


Running  Tank  Pumn 
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FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO.,   11  Lincoln  St.  (Est. 


1840),  Madison,  Wis. 
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Kunning  Spraying  Outfit. 


In  Machine  Shop. 


Running  Volume  Force  Pump.  Running  Ditch  Pump. 


gURPLUS  Funds,  when  in- 
vested in  our  Doubly  Secured 
Certificates,  draw  6%  interest, 
are  secured  by  First  Mortgages 
on  Real  Estate  and  will  be 

CASHED  ON  SHORT  NOTICE 

I        M^rite  for  booklet   "£" 


CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON,    MISS. 

r/i£BANK  THAT  PAYS  S/X  PERCENT 
ON  DOUBLY  SECURED  CERT/P/CATES  - 


Insure  feet  comfort,  health, protection  and 

neat  appearance.   They  keep  your  feet  warm 

in  cold  weather  and  dry  in  wpt  weather, and  can 

'  be  worn  all  day  long  witiiout  injury  or  discomfort. 

EVERYBODY  NEEDS  EVERSTICKS. 
I  Always  for  sale  where  good  shoes  are  sold. 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 

JHE  ADAMS  S  FORD  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


None  gevuive  7vilfi- 
out  THIS  cord. 


You  Can  Have — a  Good  Figure 

I  have  helped  over  49,000  of  the  ^^1  Ol    * 

most  cultured,  intelligent  women  Vxleai*      i^lCiri 

of  America.      If  you  want  to 

Reduce  Flesh  or         Perfect  Health 

Build  Up  Your  Figure 

or  if  you  are  suffering  from  such  chronic  ailments  as 


Indigestion 
Torpid  Liver 
Constipation 


Catarrh 

Anaemia 

Sleeplessness 


Weakness 

Nervousness 

Rheumatism 


write  me  today.  I  never  violate  a  confidence.  If  I  can  help  you,  I 
will;  if  I  cannot,  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  My  work  is  scientific,  and 
done  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room.  Write  me,  I  have  had  a  won- 
derful experience  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Dept.  51— D, 
246  Michigan  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 


SUSANNA  COCROFT, 


Miss  Cocroffs  name  stands  for  progress  in  the  scientific  care  ofnjcoman''s  heaini  and  figure. 
Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Why  Not  Get  Help  from  Experts 
in  Gifts? 

For  40  years  we  have  taught  the  art  of  giv- 
ing, showing  that  perfection  in  Christmas 
gifts  rests  not  in  their  cost,  but  in  their  char- 
acter. Consequently  over  250,000  persons 
have  learned  to  depend  on  us  to  solve  their 
Holiday  Gift  problems. 

This  is  why:  We  offer  a  wealth  of  "givable" 
things,  not  usually  found  elsewhere  —  quaint, 
artistic,  unusual,  Old  Salem,  Colonial  —  not 
bare  tokens  of  remembrance,  but  joys  in 
themselves. 

The  most  convenient,  leisurely  and  comfort- 
able method  of  shopping  is  our  Free  250-page 
Year-Book,  devoted  to  Gold,  Silver,  Brass  and 
Leather,  crowded  with  pictures  and  exact  de- 
scriptions— an  Encyclopaedia  of  Christmas. 

We  send  your  gifts  promptly,  prepaid,  and 
daintily  packed.  We  guarantee  both  safe  arrival 
and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Our  prices  will  make  your  Christmas  purse 
seem  fuller  than  usual.  Write  today  for  our  1911 
Year-Book. 

DANIEL  LOW  &  CO. 

Cold  and  Silversmiths     210  Essex  Street,  Sale  m.  Mass, 


Ji^^^  LishtingSystem| 

& 

The  most  up-to-date  and  com- 
plete lighting  system    on    the 
market      Beautiful  fixtures  for 
the  home     Attractive  high  can- 
dle   power    Inverted    arcs   for 
stores,  halls,  etc     Best  proposi- 
tion for  hustling  ajrents      Write 
today  for  terms  and  territory. 
Cataio?  f ree    Superior  Jifg.  Co. 
278 Second  St.. Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
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The  Badger 
Rentable  Lamp 


THROWS  A  CLEAR  WHITE 
LIGHT  lUST  WHERE  AND 
ANYWHERE  YOU  WANT  IT. 


f&      IT    CAN     BE     PLACED 
S    IN    ANY     POSITION 
r^     AND      FOCUSED      ON 
ANY     SPOT  SAVES 

INEY  BECAUSE 
VOU  DON  T  HAVE 
TO  LIGHT  A  WHOLE 
ROOM  TO  READ 
WRITE  OR  WORK  IT 
SHIELDS  YOUR  EYES 
AND  IS  OUT  OF  YOUR 
WAY  A  NECESSITY 
TO  THE    SICK    ROOM 

SEE  IT  TODAY  AT 
ELECTRIC  SUPPLY 
HOUSE  OR  DEPART- 
MENT STORE  WE  LL 
SEND  IT  ON  lO  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL  EXPRESS  PREPAID 
FOR  $5  OO  DEfifi^lT 
YOUR  MONEY  ReMI^SD 
IF   NOT  PLEASED 


business,  ancf  this  handicap  works  out  in 
several  ways.  Sometimes  it  makes  it  im- 
possible for  a  manager  ever  to  reach  a  really 
equable  arrangement  with  his  star,  so  that 
in  the  end  he  gives  up  in  despair,  and  lets 
the  actor  have  the  larger  end  of  the  argument; 
and  sometimes  ignorance  is  an  assumed  pose, 
so  that  the  actor  will  reap  benefit  through 
his  supposed  inability  to  grasp  financial  de- 
tails. But  it  also  happens  that  not  over- 
scrupulous managers  seize  on  this  prevalent 
trait  of  player  folk  "to  cheat  them  out  of  a 
percentage  of  their  earnings.  It  was  a  dis- 
closure of  such  imposing  on  his  manager's 
part  that  led  a  certain  comedian  to  join  my 
forces.     His  case  is  rather  interesting. 

This  star  enjoyed  a  fairly  liberal  contract 
with  his  producer,  which  gave  him  a  hand- 
some annual  salary  and  allowed  him  to  share 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  net  profits,  after 
the  cost  of  production,  which  was  to  be  borne 
jointly  by  manager  and  star,  had  been  de- 
ducted. Because  he  trusted  his  manager, 
and  also  because  he  was  somewhat  ignorant 
on  such  matters,  the  actor  did  not  examine 
very  closely  into  these  bills  for  production; 
he  had  them  audited  and  vised  by  his  per- 
sonal manager.  Everything  always  seemed 
to  be  correct,  and  they  were  accepted  and 
O.  K.-ed. 

One  night,  several  weeks  after  his  share  in 
the  bills  for  his  new,  latest  production  had 
been  rendered  and  paid,  the  actor,  who 
found  the  air  close  in  his  dressing-room,  spent 
the  intermission  in  the  wings,  watching  the 
stage  hands  set  the  scenes  for  his  second 
act.  It  is  the  universal  habit  of  scene-builders 
to  stencil  on  the  back  of  the  wooden  frame- 
work of  scenery  the  name  of  the  production 
to  which  it  belongs,  as  well  as  the  act,  scene, 
and  exact  position  it  occupies.  Each  piece 
thus  bears  on  its  back  an  accurate  label; 
so  that  even  if  it  gets  mixt  with  the  scenery 
of  another  production  it  can  easily  be  sorted 
out  and  returned  to  its  rightful  place. 

So  as  the  actor  stood  there  he  read  the 
name  of  his  play  on  each  door  or  wall  or  win- 
dow frame  as  it  was  brought  forward  and 
fitted  into  place.  He  foimd  himself  idly 
reading  these  stencilings  on  one  of  the  sets, 
when  his  attention  was  caught  by  some  other 
wording,  faint  and  all  but  illegible,  on  an- 
other part  of  the  scenerj-.  He  stept  up 
and  examined  this,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
name  of  another  production,  one  his  pro- 
ducing manager  had  sent  out  the  season 
before.  Immediately  his  interest  was 
aroused  and  he  began  an  examination  of 
all  the  scenery.  He  discovered  that  about 
four-fifths  of  the  frames  bore  the  stencilings 
of  other  productions,  sometimes  of  two  or 
three,  all  of  which  had  been  coated  with 
a  sizing  of  white  paint  and  the  name  of  his 
own  play  stenciled  over  it.  In  the  haste 
of  getting  his  production  together  the  scene 
painter  had  not  taken  proper  care  to  paint 
out  the  old  marks  thoroughly. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  significance  of 
what  he  had  seen  to  suggest  itself  to  the 
actor's  mind.  He  had  been  charged  with  and 
had  paid  for  a  complete  equipment  of  brand 
new  scenery;  yet  his  production  consisted 
of  nothing  but  a  lot  of  old  junk  painted  over. 
His  manager  had  played  him  for  an  easy 
thing,  and  had  done  him  to  the  time  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  And  the  worst  of 
it  was  that  he  (lid  not  know  how  often  in  the 
past  this  same  trick  had  been  turned  on  him. 


1804   aUND  8T. 


Like   a   Man. — "Did   Hardlucke   bear   his 

misfortune  like  a  man?  " 

"Exactly  like  one.     He  blanied  it  all  on 
his  wife." — Judge. 
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Mail 
this 
Coupon  to 
F.  A.  O.  SCHWARZ 

303  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

and  Catalogue  will  be  sent  you. 


IT! 
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SCHWARZ 

ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 

mailed  free  on  application. 
The  task  of  Christinas 
shopping  for 

Toys,  Dolls,  Games  and 
Novelties 

at  our  new  and  commo- 
dious store 

FiftH  Ave.  and  31st  St^ 
New  York 

IS  made  a  pleasure  by  reason  of 
the  facilities  for  display  and 
selection. 

Our  Mail  Order  Depart- 
ment ships  promptly  and 
Scifely  to  any  part  of  the 
country.  Write  for  catalogue 
today. 

F.  A.  0.  SCHWARZ 

TOYS 
Fifth  Ave.  and  31st  St 

NEV^r  YORK 

(Formerly  IVest  23d  Street) 


Keep  Your  Private  Papers  Safe 

A  lost  Document  causes  trouble  and  expense. 

^1  20  ~  .i  JL     This  new  Document  File 

Jpl'  ,'  -     M  'M  classifies  each  item  and 

allows  quick  reference. 
Stocl       rovers      Ixmnd      all 
over  with  seal  praiu  Keratol 
leather-  Will  last  a  life-time. 
20  strong   iiiaiiila  pockets. 
Opens  like    a  look.   Expand* 
to  suit    contents. 
Net  price.  SI. 20,  delivered. 
BAkITeu  KII.K  10.,  IO6  Iiake  Street,  Clilcnffo. 


PRINT    FOR    YOURSELF 

Cards,  circulars,  hook,  newspaper.  Press  $5. 
Larger  $18.  Rotar.vS60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  big  profit.  All  eas.v.  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalog,  lYPE,cards,  paper. 

THE   PRESS   CO.    Meriden,   Connecticut 


rsPEAK  Another 
J    Language 

'I    ENGLISH    •    GERMAN    •    FRENGM 
I  ITALIAN        •      SPANISH 


CORTINAPHONE 

"  The  Origrinal  Phonographic  Method" 

Awarded  Medals—Chicago  i8qs.  Buffalo  I()Ot 
*'Clearest  and  most  pi-oL'i-essive  method  evrr  published.'* 

Such  is  the  testimonv  of  thonsanos  who  have 
used  the  Cortinaphone  Method  ol  LaneungeBtud- , 
It  enables  anyone  to  learn  any  liinguape  in  iho 
easiest,  simplest,  m^st  natural  way.  No  costly 
native  teacher,  no  los- of  time  fn  m  regular  work, 
no  drtldpery.  The  rortliinptinne  Method  makes  Unitnafe 
study  a  pleasure  and  at  the  same  time  glies  yon  a  prae- 
tieal  speaking  kiKiwledi^e,     It  is  the  • 

IDEAL  HOMESTUDY  METHOD 

Always  ready  when  yon  have  a  few  moments  to 
spare.  It  is  endorsed  liy  the  ablest  teachers  and 
philologists  of  the  world. 

ItEOonDS  KlUINISilF.U  IN  ANT  LANGrAGR 

Our  free  booklet  tells  all  about  theCortinaphone 
Method  and  the  Cortina  courses, 
also  our  easy  payment  plan. 

IT  rite  for  It  («daj . 

CORTINA  ACADEMY 
OF  LANGUAGES 

Established  1882 
sn»  cnriina  nidr. 

14  Westll4th  Street 
New  York. 


CORTINAPHONE 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Pie  Cutters. — Old  Aunt  Sally,  the  highly 
esteemed  cook  in  a  Southern  family,  was  fre- 
quently praised  for  her  culinary  skill,  and, 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  number  of  guests  had 
been  to  dine  with  the  family,  remark  was 
made  touching  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
Sally's  pie,  which  showed  a  very  pretty 
"scallop"  on  its  edge. 

Inquiry  being  made  as  to  how  the  old  lady 
managed  to  get  such  an  even  design,  Sally 
was  summoned  to  the  dining-room  and  the 
question  Avas  duly  put  to  her. 

The  emotions  of  the  guests  may  be  imag- 
ined when  the  old  lady  replied: 

"Oh,  dat's  easy.  I  jest  uses  my  false 
teeth." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Rude  Haste. — ^They  were  on  their  honey- 
moon. He  had  bought  a  catboat  and  had 
taken  her  out  to  show  her  how  well  he  could 
handle  a  boat,  putting  her  to  tend  the  sheet. 
A  puff  of  wind  came,  and  he  shouted  in  no 
uncertain  tone:  "Let  go  the  sheet!"  No 
response.  Then  again:  "Let  go  that  sheet, 
quick!"  Still  no  movement.  A  few  min- 
utes after,  when  both  were  clinging  to  the 
bottom  of  the  overturned  boat,  he  said: 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  go  that  sheet  when  I 
told  you  to,  dear?" 

"I  would  have,"  said  the  bride,  "if  you 
had  not  been  so  rough  about  it.  You  ought 
to  speak  more  kindly  to  your  wife." — New 
York  Evening  Post. 


.  His  Choice. — "Yes,"  said  the  specialist,  as 
he  stood  at  the  bedside  of  the  miser  mil- 
lionaire, "  I  can  cure  you." 

"But  what  will  it  cost?"  came  feebly 
from  the  Ups  of  the  sick  man. 

The  speciaUst  made  a  swift  mental  calcu- 
lation. "Ninety-five  dollars,"  was  his  an- 
swer. 

"Can't  you  shade  your  figure  a  little?" 
wailed  the  other.  "The  undertaker's  bid 
is  much  less." — Lippincott's. 


Dyspeptic  Moses. — Percy — "  Miss  Jane, 
did  Moses  have  the  same  after-dinner  com- 
plaint my  papa's  got?" 

Miss  Jane — "  Gracious  me,  Percy  I  What- 
ever do  you  mean,  my  dear?" 

Percy — "  Well,  it  says  here  the  Lord  gave 
Moses  two  tablets." — Lippincott's. 


Two  Kmds  of  Fame.— "Yes,"  admitted  the 
author  of  a  successful  book,  "  I  woke  up  one 
morning  and  found  myself  famous." 

"It  was  different  with  me,"  remarked  the 
politician  who  had  made  an  ill-advised 
speech.  "One  morning  I  foimd  myself 
famous — then  I  woke  up." — Chicago  News. 


The  Natural  Finish. — "What  happened  to 
Babylon?"  asked  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 
"It  fell!"  cried  the  pupil. 
"And  what  became  of  Nineveh?" 
"It  was  destroyed." 
"And  what  of  Tyre?" 
"Pimctured!" — Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Fare  Guess. — Fltjb — "Who  originated 
the  idea  that  the  longest  way  round  was  the 
shortest  way  home?" 

Dub — "Some  taxicab  driver,  I  suppose." — 
Toion  Topics. 
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Nothing  is  so   tempting  to   the   refined 
taste  in  confections   as 


^^P 


Chocolate  Bonbons 

No  PRODUCT  of  the  confectioner's  art 
is  so  delicious  or  so  widely  known 
or  so  universally  preferred.  The 
choicest,  most  costly  of  chocolate,  the  purest 
cane  sugar,  the  finest  fruits  and  nuts  and 
the  purest  extracts  of  real  fruits  and  flowers 
^-nothing  else.  And  that  is  why  they  are 
world-famous  and  why  more  of  them  are 
sold  than  of  any  other  superfine  candies. 

The  Lnwrmi  Cook  Book,  U21  pages,  1500  receipts.  $1.S5  at  all  Booksellers. 

THE   WALTER  M.  LOWNEY  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Cocoa — Chocolate — Chocolate  Bonbons. 


EsterbfooK 

SteelPens 

\  2  50    St_yles 


The  standard 
of   the   world 
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Be 
sure  to 

get 
Esterbrook's 

Fine,  medium 
and  broad  points 

At  all  Stationers 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
95  John  Street,  New  York 

Works:  Camden.  N.  J. 
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Our  Secured  Certificates  are  safe- 
guarded by  the  same  security  that 
insurance  companies,  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies  require, 
namely.  First  Mortgages  on  im- 
proved real  estate.  These  Certi- 
ficates are  also  guaranteed  by  the 
Capital  and  Surplus  of  the  Com- 
pany amounting  to  $400,000.00. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  an- 
num is  payable  monthly,  quarterly 
ur  semi-annually,  as  the  investor  | 
may  desire. 

Write  for  booklet  "F,  "  which 
explains  fully. 
Capital  and  Surplus  S«400,000.00 


FE.MSGURRIN'--«V?/'5. 


EST.  /sse. 
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in  California's  sunlit  sea.  Revel  in  the 
sparkling  sunshine.  Breathe  the  air  laden  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  Orient.  It  means  Life! 
Happiness ! 

And  the  trip's  a  treat.  The  all  year  'round,  de 
luxe 

Golden  State  Limited 

via  Rock  Island  Lines 

— exclusively  for  first-class  travel — whisks  you  away  from 
wintry  winds  into  summer  blossoms.  Less  than  three  dayS 
upon  a  perfect  train,  newly  equipped  throughout  this 
season,  amid  the  slumbrous  satisfaction  of  a  downy  berth 
— the  pleasures  of  modern  standard  and  compartment 
Pullmans — buffet-library-observation  car  and  the  service 
of  barber  and  valet.  Victrola  recitals  every  day  and  a 
chef  whose  dishes  are  a  delight. 

Daily  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  El  Paso,  Los  Angeles,  Santa 
Barbara,  Del  Monte  — the  Golfer's  Paradise — and  San  Francisco  via 
the  route  of  lowest  altitudes. 


Rock 
island 


L^^ 


The  new  "Califomian"  and  other  good  trains 
every  day  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph,  Omaha  and  Memphis,  through  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  choice  of  routes. 

Wriic  for  our  beautifullu  illuslralej  book 
"  California  "  —  free   for    the    asking. 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Room  239,  La  Salle  Station  Chicago,  IlL 


SEEING   WASHINGTON 
This   O   Winter 

acQuainted  ■  Triple    the   ttleas- 


Get  acquainted 
before  you  go 


Triple    the   pleas- 
ure  oj  your   visit 


The  advance  knowledge  gained  of  Your  great  public 
machine — of  personalities  of  places— irom  a  few  evenings 
spent  in  delightful  company  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Earhart 
Monroe's  chatty,  intimate  book  about  the  national  capital 
is  more  than  worth  the  price  of  your  ticket  \.o  Washington 
Just  as  interesting  if  you  are  not  going.  Out  of  the  "Guide- 
Book"  class  Dainty  gray  cloth,  i8o  pages,  thorouglilv 
illustrated.  Mailed  for  Ji.iostamps.  DON'T  MISTAKE 
THE  NAME- 


"Washington, 


[New  Edition 

Its  Sights  and  Insights'*  ^«""'p"»»i 


FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY 


New  York  and  London 


Oinor  Abroad^  Don't  forget  "The  Trav- 

has  Ijeen  newly  revued  and  enlarged,  and  contains 
lU  the  information  desired  by  the  tourist,  iimo,  cloth,  $i  oo 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
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Anrtourtcement  No  2t 

Califorimia 

See  the  Most,  Save  Money 

Join    one    of    the    Personally 
Escorted  Tours  of  the  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  and  North  Western 
Line.     Exclusively  first  class, 
you  travel  on  the  most  luxurious 
scale,   relieved  of  all  care  and 
petty  detail,  at  less  cost  than  is 
possible  for  an  individual  traveler. 
All  expenses  included. 

Tours  include 
Hawaii  or  Mexico  if  deiired 

Write  for  itinerary. 

S.  A.  Hutchison 

Manager  Tours  Department 

212  Clark  St.,  Chicago 
PCT678                                                                        (210) 
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How  Britain  Does  It. — There  is  a  lad  in 
Boston,  the  son  of  a  well-known  writer  of 
history,  who  has  evidently  profited  by  such 
observations  as  he  may  have  overheard  his 
father  utter  touching  certain  phases  of  Brit- 
ish empire-building.  At  anj'  rate,  the  boy 
showed  a  shrewd  notion  of  the  opinion  not 
infrequently  exprest  in  regard  to  the  right* 
eousness  of  "  British  occupation."  It  was  he 
who  handed  in  the  following  essay  on  the 
making  of  a  British  colonj'^: 

"Africa  is  a  British  colony.  I  will  tell 
you  how  England  does  it.  First  she  gets  a 
missionary;  when  the  missionary  has  foimd 
a  specially  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  of 
country,  he  gets  all  his  people  round  him 
and  says:  'Let  us  pray,'  and  when  all  the 
eyes  are  shut,  up  goes  the  British  flag." — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


The  Provider.— Senator  "Bob"  Taylor,  of 
Tennessee,  tells  a  story  of  how,  w'hen  he  was 
"Fiddling  Bob,"  governor  of  that  State,  an 
old  negress  came  to  him  and  said: 

"Massa  Gov'na,  we's  might}'  po'  this  win- 
ter, and  Ah  wish  jou  would  pardon  mah  old 
man.  He  is  a  fiddler  same  as  you  is,  and  he's 
in  the  pen'tentry." 

"What  was  he  put  in  for?"  asked  the 
governor. 

"Stead  of  workin'  fo'  it  that  good-fo'- 
nothin'  nigger  done  stole  some  bacon." 

"If  he  is  good  for  nothing  what  do  you 
want  him  back  for?" 

"Well,  yo'  see,  we's  all  out  of  bacon  ag'in,"' 
said  the  old  negress  innocentlj*. — Cosmopol- 
itan. 


What  Did  They  Know? — Archbishop  Ryan 
was  visiting  a  small  parish  in  a  mining  dis- 
trict one  day  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing confirmation,  and  asked  one  nervous 
little  girl  what  matrimony  is. 

"It  is  a  state  of  terrible  torment  which 
those  who  enter  are  compelled  to  undergo  for 
a  time  to  prepare  them  for  a  brighter  and 
better  world,"  she  said. 

"No,  no,"  remonstrated  her  rector;  "that 
isn't  matrimony:  that's  the  definition  of 
purgatory." 

"Leave  her  alone,"  said  the  Archbishop;, 
"maybe  she  is  right.  "WTiat  do  you  and  I 
know  about  ii?" — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


His  Object. — "I  notice,"  said  the  yoimg 
man's  employer,  "  that  you  are  always  about 
the  first  in  the  office  in  the  mornings." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"  Why  do  you  thank  me?" 

"For  noticing  it." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Those  Stripes. — "Now,  children,  what  is 
this?"  asked  the  teacher,  holding  up  the 
picture  of  a  zebra. 

"It  looks  to  me  like  a  horse  in  a  bathing 
suit,"  answered  a  little  boy. — Our  Dumb 
Animals. 


His  Last  Chance. — Priscilla  had  just  told 
John  Alden  to  speak  for  himself. 

"  I  shall  do  it  for  you  after  we  are  married," 
she  added. 

Herewith  he  hastened  to  seize  the  last 
chance. — New  York  Sun. 


*Twas  Ever  Thus. — Voice  Over  Phone — 
"Hello,  is  that  you,  darling?" 

Miss  Coquette — "  Yes;  who  is  taUdng? "— 
Life. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

November  4. — An  imperial  (iccitn-  orders  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Chinese  Parliament  in  1013. 

November  5. — It  is  learned  that  the  Aiinlo-AlKer- 
ian  liner  Kurdistan  was  wrecked  ofl'  Scilly  on 
October  20,  witli  the  loss  of  41  lives. 

November  9. ^Twenty-six  persons  are  convicted 
of  conspiracy  to  kill  the  Ii,mperor  of  Japan. 
Sir  Vesey  Strong,  London's  first  prohibition  Lord 
Mayor,  is  inaugurated. 

Demonstrations  against  the  United  States  are 
made  in  Mexico  City  following  the  lynching  of  a 
Mexican  in  Texas. 

Domestic 

November  5. — Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  (Jovernor  of  Connecticut, 
announces  that  he  will  sue  ex-President 
Roosevelt  for  slander  in  calling  his  labor  de- 
cisions "retrogressive." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  upholds 
the  advances  in  freight  rates  in  Southeastern 
territory  made  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  other  railroads. 

November  7. — At  the  Baltimore  Aviation  meet, 
Hubert  Latham  makes  a  25-mile  flight  over  the 
city. 
Secretary  of  War  Dickinson  arrives  in  New  York 
after  a  tour  around  the  world. 

November  8. — State  and  congressional  elections 
show  general  Democratic  victories  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  62d  Congress  the  Democrats 
will  have  a  majority  of  about  sixty  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  will  reduce  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  Senate,  while  Victor  L. 
Berger  of  Milwaukee  will  serve  as  the  first  Social- 
ist Congressman.  Among  the  important  Demo- 
cratic gains  are  the  carrying  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut, 
the  reelection  of  Governor  Harmon  in  Ohio 
by  an  increased  majority,  the  reduction  of 
Republican  pluralities  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  election  of  legislatures  which  will  send 
Democrats  to  the  Senate  in  place  of  Republi- 
cans in  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Jersey, 
and  Nebraska.  In  Tennessee,  the  Republican 
fusion  candidate  is  elected,  and  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  insurgent  Republican,  wins  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  Washington  |a  woman-suffrage 
amendment  is  carried  and  prohibition  amend- 
ments are  lost  in  Florida  and  Missouri. 

November  9. — A  Federal  suit  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana  is  begun  at  Jackson, 
Tennessee. 
Dr.  A.  Marshall  Elliott,  philologist  and  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  dies  in  Baltimore. 

November  10.^ — President  Taft  sails  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  on  the  cruiser  Tennessee  for  a  four 
days'  inspection  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Burch  is  elected  as  suffra- 
gan bishop,  the  first  one  in  this  country,  for  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  New  York. 


The  Next  Move. — Wife — "Dear  husband, 
I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  move  in  this 
hobble  skirt,  won't  you  buy  me  an  auto- 
mobile?"— Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


INTO  THE  HEART 


OF 


New  York  City 


Center 

of  the 

Hotel 

and 

Retail 
District 


BEGINNING    NOVEMBER    27 

TRAINS  OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

WILL  RUN  TO  AND  FROM  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 

AT 

7th  Ave.  and  32cl  St. 

Connection  will  be  made  at  Manhattan  Transfer  (near  Newark)  with  local 
trains  to  downtown  stations  by  way  of  Jersey  City,  so  that  downtown  New 
York  Passengers  may  use  the  Hudson  Terminal  station  of  the  Hudson  & 
Manhattan  Tubes,  or  the  Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses  Streets  Stations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Connections  will  be  made  in  Pennsylvania  Station 
with  trains  of  the  Long    Island    Railroad   to    Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 


Classified    Columns 


FOR   MEN 


SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES  RE- 
SHARPENED— Your  own  blades  returned. 
Send  NO  money.  Pay  after  blades  are  re- 
ttimed  you  "Good  As  New,  Many  Say 
Better."  100,000  patrons  find  our  toll  (  30c 
per  dozen  and  return  postage)  reasonable. 
So  will  you.  Send  address  for  easy  mailing 
jacket.  KEENEDGE  CO.,  616  Keenedge 
Building,  Chicago;  171  Congress  St.,  Boston. 

FOR  THE  TOURIST 

?;3.00  Pocket  Compass  for  $1.50 
dentically  the  same  as  made  by  us  for  the 
U.  S.  Army.  Over  10,000  in  use  by  the  Army. 
Sportsmen,  Motorists,  and  Travelers.  Send 
for     Scientific     Instrument     circular   C    I. 

ISZARD   WARREN   CO., 
Sole  Makers,  136  N.  12th  St. .Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps   water  by   water    power — no    atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2iq7  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


REAL  ESTATE 


TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  $50  an  acre 
and  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fineclimate.  Write  for  Pecos  yalley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


Learn  to  Write  Stories  and  Articles.  Great 
demand  if  well  written.  We  teacli  you  thor- 
oughly by  mail.  We  also  assist  you  in  mar- 
keting your  MSS.  Write  for  catalog  A. 
Emerson  School,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


AUTHOR  S — Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.     Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 


FACTS,  STATISTICS 
and  other  material  for  addresses,  reports,  es- 
says.  Literary  advice  and  criticism.  Revision 
and  correction  of  M  SS .  Genealogical  research . 
Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations: 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2C 
stamps.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,     Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


MUSICAL 


Player  Piano  Rolls  direct  from  maker; 
save  40  per  cent;  big  discounts;  get  catalog; 
free  roll  for  names  of  player-piano  owTiers; 

LYRIC  MUSIC  ROLL  CO. 
Dept  A,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


STAMPS.  COINS  AND  CURIOS 


$7.75  PAID  for  rare  date  1853  quarters ;  $20 
for  a  $i.  Keep  all  money  dated  before  1880, 
and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  new  illus- 
trated Coin  Value  Book,  4x7.  It  may  mean 
your  fortune. 
C.  F.  CLARKE  CO.,  Dept  90,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


Classified  Columns 


PATENTS  AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
large  sums  of  money  offered  for  certain  iti- 
veniiotis:  prizes,  rezvards,  e\.c.,  senA  8  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman. 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention ;  $16,000 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS:  Real  Remingtons,$12.00. 
Hammonds,  Densmores,  $10.00;  Smith  Pre- 
miers, $15.00;  Olivers,  Underwoods,  $2  5. CO. 
Fifteen  days' free  trial  and  a  year's  guarantee; 
Send  for  catalogue.  Harlem  Typewriter  Ex- 
change, 215  W.  125th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


POULTRY 


Perfection  Portable  Poultry  Plant,  Cheap; 
build  yourself,  we  supply.  Circular  free. 
ALDEN  BROTHERS,  Neshanic,  N.J. 


HELP  WANTED 


EARNEST  and  ambitious  representative 
who  would  like  to  earn  $25  to  $50  per  week, 
wanted  to  introduce  "  Hurlbut's  Story  of  the 
Bible."  Of  greatest  value  to  parents,  teachers 
and  young  people.  Recommended  by  all 
denominations  as  the  best  written  and  best 
illustrated  book  on  the  subject.  _  Spare  time 
profitably  employed.  No  experience  neces- 
sary. Success  of  representatives  already 
working  is  extraordinary.  Unusually  liberal 
terms.  State  territory  wanted.  Universal 
House,  1005  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOM  EN  of  culture  and  refinement.  Position 
affords  opportunity  to  travel  extensively  for 
necessary  educational  help.    Good  income. 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  CO. 
Dept.    E,     191     Market   Street,    Chicago. 


RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS— Customs- 
Internal  Revenue  Employees  WANTED. 
$90.00  per  month.  Examinations  announced 
everywhere,  January  l5th.  Coaching  free. 
FranklinInstitute,Dept.D-52Rochester,N.Y. 

GET  READY  NOW  for  big  Christmas  and 
1911  business.  Sales  and  profits  way  out  of 
the  ordinary  all  the  year  round.  An  evolution 
in  bathing  —  combmes  shower,  shampoo. 
Massage  at  1/20  cost  and  BETTER  than  ex- 
pensive over-head  showers.  Sells  fast  in 
cities,  small  towns  and  has  special  attach- 
ments making  use  ideally  practicable  in 
country  homes  withou*  bath-rooms.  250,000 
sold  already  1910:  at  least  500,000,,  1911. 
Sample  outfit  furnished.  Apply  quick  for 
agency  before  all  open  territory,  is  filled.  E.H. 
Selecman,  Sales  Mgr.,  638-210  Monroe  St., 
Chicago,  111. 
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The  Ideal  Way 
Around  the  World 

Avoid  the  frequent  changes  of  the  ordinary  trip  around  the 
World  and  take  passage  by  the  well  known  twin  screw  S.  S. 
Cleveland  of  17,000  tons,  and  equipped  with  every  requis- 
ite for  safety  and  luxurious  comfort.  First  cruise  leaving 
New  York,  November  1st,  1911,  second  cruise  San  Fran- 
cisco, Februaryl7j  1912,  callingat  all  interesting  places,  viz.  : 
Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Naples,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Bombay,  Colombo, 
Calcutta  (Diamond  Harbour),  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Batavia, 
Manila,  Hongkong,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Honolulu 
and  San   Francisco 

Second  cruise  in  reverse  order 

and  using  the  great  steamship,  a  floating  palace,  as  your  hotel. 

Cost,  $650  and  up,  including  all  the  necessary  expenses. 

Duration  110  Days. 

Also   other   cruises   under   superb    conditions  to  the  Orient,  West 
Indies  and  South  America. 

Rates  and  full  information  on  request. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


Phila. 


41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
Bo>toa    Pitt*.    St.  Lonis    Chicago    San  Francisco 


r     i        7  THE  YACHT  ATHENA 

■  ^  i  ill  the  Mediterranean 

W     \v       J       A  Private  Yacht. 

P — It* ■"]       Brief  cruises, — two  weeks  or 

P    n  I'»      '  \    more.  From  Italy  to  Greece, 
Sicily,  Dalmatia. 
April  to  October. 
For  Americans  only. 
American  ownership. 
American  catering. 
American  management. 
Scores  of  applications  were 
TiiK  AniKNA      refused  this  year  for  lack  of 
com.    Make  the   ATHENA  part  of    your 
plans      Send  for  announcement  for  1911. 
UlTREAi;  OFCYIVBRSITYTR.tVKIi, 
lO  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


GI'ROPK  &,  ORIEIIT— lOII 

Oriental  Tour  sails  in  Feb.  First 
IClass  throughout.  Membership 
limited.  30th  year.  Write.  Dr.  & 
Mrs.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls.N.  Y. 


FOR  VOI7R  TRIP  ABROAD    I.EARIV 

F"REIMOH 
OEFRIVIAIM 

IMISM  or 

.lAIM 


In  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant 
diversion  everyday  for  a  little  while 
you  can  learn  any  of  the  great 
foreign  languages  by 

The  Celebrated,  Natural 

Rosenthal  Method 

for  Quick  Language  Study 


Safeessfnly  became  It  It  Nature's  own  method 

Almost  unconsciously  you  glide  into  thinking\n 
the  new  lang^usge,  this  being  the  natural,  sure  way 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  new  tongae.  You 
will  speak,  think,  and  write  the  new  language  in 
surprisingly  short  time.  Thousands  of  "  Digest " 
readers  have  used  it.  Price  for  each  language, 

$o.oo. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


The  Centre  of  Win- 
ter  Out'of'Door  Life 
in  the  Middle  South 

Free  from   climatic    extremes, 
and  wholesome  in  every  raped. 

FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS,  50  COT 
TAGES — The  only  resort  having 
THREE  18 -HOLE  GOLF  COURSES, 
Country  Club,  40,000-Acre  Pri- 
vate Shooting  Preserve,  Good 
Guides  and  Trained  Dogs,  Fine 
Livery  of  Saddle  Horses,  Model 
Dairy,  Tennis  Courts,  Trap 
Shooting,  etc. 

NO  CONSUMPTIVES  RECEIVED 
AT  PINEHURST 
Through  Pullman  Service  from  New  York  lo 
Pinehunt  via  Seaboard  Air  Line.      Only  one 
night  out  from  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 

Send  for  illiutraled  litcratare 
Pineharat  General  Ofrice:  PINEHURST.  North 
Carolina,  or  Leonard  Taftt,  Owner,  Boiton,  Mau. 


CiOIIVti  TO  P.%RIS1 

Be  sure  to  remi  F.  Berkeley  Smith's 
books:  (1)  "How  Paris  Aiuiinps  It- 
Heir."  Illustrated.  $1.50.  (2)  "I'iipIs- 
laiis  Out-of.Doors. "  Howtheylivo 
Bnd  what  they  do  in  summer-tinie. 
Illustrated,  IH.-W.  (.3)  "The  Benl 
liatlu  Quarter  of  Paris."  $1.20. 
GOIIVG  TO  T>OIVDOIV  t 

Don't  miss  F.  Birkeley  Smith's  book 
"III  lionalon  Tonii."  Shows  you  the 
real  Johnny  Bull  as  you  would  not 
otherwise  see  him.  Illuetrated.  $1.50. 
AlsoFred'k  HastinKs's  "Bjick  Streeta 
aud  L.oiidon  Nluins."    25  cents. 

FINK  A  WAONAIM  COHPAlfY, New  York 


WINTER  TRAVEL 
NUMBER 

We  announce  our  annual  printing  of  a 
series  of  suggestive  illustrated 

Articles  on  Winter  Travel  in 

Our    Issue    of  December    17 

All  those  planning  Southern  tours 
should  consult  these  articles.  Tour  and 
Travel  advertisers  should  be  repre- 
sented in  our  Travel  Directory. 
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High-Grade  Tours 

Around  the  World.  '^:^^:i^^ 

sous— 210  days— Inclusive  Rate  S-1900.00. 

CalifrkiTiia       February  and  March — 
alllOrilia.     Small  parties— low    inclu- 


sive rates. 


IVIpTirO      Two  Tours — January  and  Feb- 
ITICAILU*     i-uary — 45  days— Inclusive  rate 

J330.00. 

Oriental  Lands.  l^l^/h^'o^Jru's^^a'l 

low  inclusive  rates. 

Florida  and  Cuba,  t^^^d.^^^ 

Small  parties — low  inclusive  rates. 

Send  for  illustrated  boolilet.  naming  Tour  desired. 

THE  GILLESPIE-KINPORTS  CO. 

1  Madison  Ave.  „^  200  N.  15th  St. 

New  York  City.  ""^  Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

Florida's  TTnique  Plantation  Hotel.  Sit- 
uated in  the  famed  lake  region.  Modern 
accommodutions. 

A    Noted   Hunting  and  Fishing    Resort 

Luscious  fruit  from  500  acres  of  orange 
groves  at  the  disposal  of  our  friends. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
H.    GU'V    INICK.ERSOIS 

Florence  Villa  Sta.,  Fla. 


WORLD   TOUR 


spA^ini  *  Christmas  romi: 

Nov.  26,  Dec.  3.  Without  Spain.  Dec.  10  Christmas 
in  Rome  with  Spain,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  3.  Without 
Spain,  Dec.  10.  Oriental  Tour  in  January- 
Tours  to  all  parts  of  Europe.     Programs  free. 

De  Potter  Tours  (y'el'r)  "S^^^S^k 


EGYPT,  PALESTINE, 
ASIA    MINOR 

Sailing   January,  Febroary,  April  I9n 
H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO.      ' 
102  Congregational    Uouse,   Boston,    Mass. 


7  EUROPEAN   TOURS 

•  38  to  es  Days-9315  up. 

n.%VIDSO.V'8    TOURS 
G103    Penn  Ave.,   Pittsburgrta,     Pn. 


EUROPE    Best  Way  to    Travel     (         The 
and  Orient    at  Moderate  Cost.       /  IDK.%I< 

'       Send  for  Booklet       )         Way 
J.F.Graham,  Ideal  Tours  Uox  lOSS-D.PitUbnr? 


m 


SMITH'S  TOURS. 

EUROPE  June  1911.  2l5t  Year, 
limited  party.  Send  for  booklet. 
C.  H.  SMITH,  22  State  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1895 -THE  BOYC  TOURS -1911 

Blooinfleld,  Neiv  Jersey 

For  Discriminating  Travelers 

EGYPT  ^"jTi^"^,K^°"'^  ORIENT 

ROUIVU  THK  WURLII,  Jan.  7th  &  21st. 


JAPAN  in  cherry-blossom  time.  Select 
small  party  sailing  March  1911.  Painstaking: 
experienced  leaders.  Unusual  opportimities. 
$695  inclusive.  Ask  names  of  satisfied 
patrons.    Ten  parties  to  Europe  1911. 

WESTMINSTER  TRAVEL  PARTY, 
Fulton,  Missouri. 


HB  Select    9000     ^t^g%t% 

^H  ■■■ij^  Ma  j%  mile  summer    ^L  ^M 1^ ■  ■ 


Select    9000 
mile  summer 
tours.    P  e  r  - 
_  sonal  escort 

wide  choice  of  routes;  eleven   years*   experience; 
liiehest  tentinionir'ls.     Apply  at  once. 
THE  TEMPLE  TOURS, 8  lleMonSt.,Bo8ton,Ma8s. 


F'l*tf>tf>  T'l*in  ^°  l^urop 
*  ■■•  ^•^'  •■••■•  ■■4'  America  will  be  jjiven 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  BARCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


Mobson's  0\Xi  Wov\X)  Coiirfi 

First  party  will  sail  Feb.  22  bv  White  Star  Liner 
'  'Cedric.  * '  for  .Spain .  Morocco,  Sicily,  Italy ,  The  Rivie- 
ra, Paris,  London.  Second  tour  sails  July  8rd.  Both 
tours  exclusively  lirst  class,  aud  lx>th  arc  conducted 
personally  by  Mrs.  Rt>hson.  Itineraries  upon  re- 
quest.   Mrs.  Edward  A.  Kobson,  Yonkers,  Ni-w  York. 


TRAVEL  STUDY  CLASS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Sails  January  28,  1911 

Pkof.  T.  G.  Soares,  University  of  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Independent 

Around-ttie- World 

Trips  $618 

Tickets  good  for  two  years 

NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

Unusual  facilities  combining  every 
comfort  and  Uixurj'-  AH  twin  screw 
steamers.  Cabins  are  roomy,  airy 
and  light.  Every  invention  contribut- 
ing to  the  safety  of  the  passengers. 

Travelers'  checks  good  all  over 

the  world. 

Writefor  "  Around-the-  World"  booklet  D. 

OELRICHS  &  CO. 

General  Agents 
5  Broadivay.  New  York 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN, 

EGYPT  AND  THE 

ORIENT 

The  most  fascinating  part  of  this 
world  for  the  tourist.  Before  plan- 
ning your  winter  vacation,  write 
for  booklet  telling  about  the  cruise 
of  the  New  Amsterdam,  leaving 
New  York,  January  24th,  1911. 

Address 

W.  B.  CHANDLER 

Crnise  Manager,  Holland-America  Office 
39   BROADWAY,  NEW   YORK 


Tke    COLLVER    Toot. 

(  The  Best  in  Travel  I    Small  Select  Parties 

Round  the  World  Jan.  7 

MEDITERRANEAN.  Jan.  and  Feb. 

(Egypt,  Holy  Land,  Tarkey,  Greece) 
North  Africa  and  Latin  Europe,  Jan.   11 
SOUTH    AMERICA.    February  4 
JAPAN  and  CHINA.  Mar.  &  Apr. 

Write  for  the  Booklet  that  interests  you. 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  CO. 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE    ORIENT    1911 

l<:UYPT-PAL,ESTIIVK:-4iRl<:i<:CK 

Sail  in  February,  iqii,  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  Iti!  not  too  early  to  make  prepara- 
tions. Our  plans  are  ready.  Send  for  an- 
nouncement. Ask  for  Suggested  Headings 
and  Maps. 

BVKK.^I'  OF  rWIVKRSITV  TRAVEL 
iq  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


CLARK'S  ^^eIIV  CRUISE 

FEB.  4,  11400  up  for  71  days.  Shore 
trips  ALLIN'CLUDED.  Round  World; 
Trans-Siberian;  Riviera-Italy,  and  30 
Tours    to    Europe. 

Specify  program  desired. 
FRANK  C.  CURK.     Timet  BIdf .,     New  York. 


HAWAII 

A  special  cruise  visiting  Honolulu  and 
Kilauea,  tlie  greatest  volcano  in  the  world. 
Sailing  from  San  Francisco  March  18, 1911. 

JAPAN 

Two  parties  sailing  in  March,  1911.  Special 
arrangements  for  private  tours  at  any  time. 

Around  the  World 

Two  vacancies  in  small  party  sailing  from 
New  York  Nov.  19,  1910.  Several  parties 
eastward  and  westward  in  1911. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
MB  Beacon  St..  Boston,  Mau.;  789B Market  St., 
San  FranciKO  ;  S53B  So.  Spring  St.,  Lo*  Angela 
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MEXICAN   HOSTILITY 

SOME  OF  OUR  editors  see  very  little  significance  in 
Mexico's  recent  anti-American  riots,  with  their  stoning- 
of  consulates,  insults  to  the  flag,  and  cries  of  "  Death  to 
Americans,"  in  Mexico  City,  Guadalajara,  Ciudad  Porfirio 
Diaz,  Monterey,  Mermosillo,  and  other  Mexican  towns.  To 
such  observers,  these  outbreaks 
seem  only  the  ebullitions  of 
rowdyism  in  a  few  Mexican  lo- 
calities, excited  by  a  similar  ex- 
hibition of  rowdyism  in  Texas, 
where  a  Mexican  murderer  was 
lynched.  Other  editorial  observ- 
ers, however,  discern  the  real 
explanation  of  these  flare-ups  in 
a  wide-spread  Mexican  feeling 
of  hostility  against  our  people. 
This  smoldering  hostility,  ex- 
plains the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune, "  is  as  old  as  the  war  with 
Mexico  in  1846-47,  and,  while  it 
has  sometimes  remained  for  a 
while  quiescent,  it  is  easily 
aroused  to  fever  heat  by  almost 
any  occurrence."  The  riots,  de- 
clares the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
were  "  an  outburst  of  long  re- 
prest  hatred,"  and  this  view  is 
shared  by  the  Milwaukee  Free 
Press,  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Rich- 
mond News-Leader,  the  Denver 
Times,  the  Savannah  News,  the 
Charleston  Post,  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Democrat,  the  Oak- 
land Tribune,  and  The  Arizona 
Republican  (Phoenix,  Ariz.). 
Says  the  last-named  paper,  which 
is  near  enough  to  the  border  to 
be  something  of  an  authority : 


"  The  most  optimistic  friends 
of  Mexico  expect  that  civil  war  will  break  out  soon  after  Diaz 
passes  from  the  scene,  and  when  matters  reach  that  stage  each 
faction  will  try  to  gain  strength  for  itself  by  arousing  the 
rabble  against  Americans— for  the  cry :  '  Down  with  the 
Americans!  '  is  the  most  popular  of  all  issues  in  Mexico." 


copyrighted  hy  H:iiTi.s  and  Ewiiig,  Washingtou,  D.  C. 

AT   THE    CENTER    OF    THE    ANTI-AMERICAN    STORM. 

Ambassador  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  who  is  the  object  of  hostility  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  because  he  represents  the  United  States.  His  son 
was  assaulted  by  the  mob.  He  accuses  the  Mexican  police  of  stand- 
ing idly  by  while  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  insulted,  "but  he  adds 
that  he  does  not  hold  the  Mexican  Government  responsible  for  the 
outrage,  nor  does  he  doubt  that  the  representations  which  he  made 
will  receive  prompt  consideration."  The  photograph  shows  that, 
like  every  good  diplomat,  he  has  his  chin  well  in  hand. 


A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  mentions  the 
fact  that  Mexico  has  an  army  of  about  30,000  effectives,  and 
goes  on  to  say : 

"  It  is  recognized  in  official  circles  that  the  situation  is  strained 
and  that  it  would  take  but  a  trifle  at  any  moment  to  place  the 

two  countries  in  a  position  of  imminent  hostility 

"  The  financial  and  labor  conditions  in  Mexico,  which  make 

it  possible  for  United  States 
capital  to  earn  enormous  profita 
there,  have  during  the  past  few 
years  greatly  increased  the 
growth  of  secret  and  Socialistic 
organizations  throughout  Mex- 
ico, and  the  feeling  against  the 
United  States  has  been  growing 
stronger  and  more  outspoken. " 

Other  papers,  however,  dis- 
count the  significance  of  the 
anti-American  demonstrations, 
declaring  that  they  are  no  more 
truly  representative  of  Mexican 
sentiment  toward  the  United 
States  than  the  Texas  lynching 
is  representative  of  a  general 
American  feeling  toward  Mex- 
ico and  Mexicans.  "  These  ebul- 
litions of  borderland  lawless- 
ness," says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  emphasizing  this  view, 
"  no  more  alienate  the  two 
great  North  American  Repub- 
lics than  the  weeds  along  a 
hedgerow  separate  two  adjacent 
and  neighborly  estates. " 

As  gathered  from  the  dis- 
patches, the  facts  that  have 
pushed  into  the  foreground  this 
question  of  international  senti- 
ment are  briefly  as  follows :  At 
Rock  Springs,  Texas,  on  No- 
vember 3,  Antonio  Rodriguez, 
said   to  be    a   Mexican  citizen, 


was  burned  at  the  stake  after 
he  had  confest  to  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Lem  Henderson,  a 
ranchman's  wife.  This  mob  outrage  was  exploited  by  cer- 
tain Mexican  papers  as  a  demonstration  against  Mexicans 
in  general,  with  the  result  that  anti-American  rioting  broke 
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Mr.  Elephant — "Because  you  were  born,  my  son." 

— Morris  in  the  Spokane  SpokesmarirReview. 


WHAT    THIS    ELECTION    MEANS. 

— Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 


WHO    DID    IT? 


out  in  Mexico  City  and  a  number  of  other  Mexican  towns. 
During  these  riots  the  American  flag  was  trampled,  spit  upon, 
and  burned,  American  citizens  were  assaulted  in  the  streets, 
their  homes  and  places  of  business  were  stoned,  and  our  consu- 
lates mobbed.  As  an  example  of  the  inflammatory  literature 
which  incited  these  outbreaks  we  quote  from  the  New  York 
Sun  a  printed  circular  issued  in  Mexico  City  and  signed  by 
students  of  the  various  colleges : 

"  The  telegraphic  report  relative  to  the  death  of  Antonio 
Rodriguez  in  Rock  Springs  places  in  manifest  attention  before 
the  eyes  of  the  public  the  cruel,  despotic,  and  savage  nature 
of  the  Americans  of  the  South  against  the  unfortunate  Mexi- 
cans who  have  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  search  of  work 

"  Nothing  can  excuse  the  furious  acts  of  the  people  of  Rock 
Springs  who  overpowered  the  police  and  forced  an  entrance  to 
the  jail,  taking  therefrom  an  unarmed  man,  carrying  him  out- 
side of  the  city,  bathing  him  in  petroleum,  and  then  setting  fire 
to  him.  We  can  imagine  the  infernal  scene  on  a  lonesome  plain 
of  Texas,  among  cowboys  filled  with  anger  and  whisky,  show- 
ing the  race  prejudice  which  they  feel  toward  us 

"  With  his  foot  in  the  furnace  Rodriguez  died  for  the  country 
he  loved,  for  his  Mexico  whose  frontiers  were  so  far,  for  his 
barbarous  Mexico  where  justice  still  reigns,  for  his  barbarous 
Mexico  where  murderers  are  not  burned  alive,  for  his  Mexico 
where  sentiments  of  humanity  exist  and  where  tribunals  are 
supplied  to  punish  offenders  against  the  law.  Barbarous  Mexico 
they  call  our  country,  they  who  applied  the  torch  to  the  clothes 
of  Rodriguez ;  barbarous  Mexico  they  who  defied  and  outraged 
the  law,  snatching  from  it  a  man  whose  life  ought  to  have 
been  sacred  because  it  was  under  society's  protection  ;  barbar- 
ous Mexico,  they,  those  organized  assassins  of  defenseless 
strangers  and  opprest  negroes ;  barbarous  Mexico  they,  those 
idolizers  of  the  dethroned  king  of  the  prize-ring,  Jim 
Jeffries! 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  harmony  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  and  in  spite  of  the  officious  newspapers 
which  publish  things  to  the  contrary,  it  is  known  that  this  har- 
mony is  only  diplomatic  and  exists  only  between  the  two  chan- 
celleries. Actually  the  Yankee  does  not  honor  us  nor  believe 
in  our  civilization  and  has  not  ceased  to  consider  us  overbear- 
ingly, believing  us  to  be  a  people  ignorant,  idiotic,  lazy,  and 
servile 

"  But  here  are  those  who  have  defamed  us  laid  bare  to  the 
eyes  of  an  indignant  humanity.  Look,  they  are  not  heroes  of 
civilization  nor  of  learning,  they  are  not  citizens  who  respect 
the  laws  of  their  country.  They  are  not  denizens  of  a  country 
which  they  say  is  at  the  head  of  civilization.  They  are  follow- 
ers of  Torquemada.  They  are  the  ones  who  invade  the  road  of 
the  law  and  snatch  from  the  law  its  prisoners.    They  are  the 


cowardly  assassins  of  an  unarmed  man.  They  stood  by  and 
were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  their  victim,  which  also  be- 
smirched the  escutcheon  of  their  vaunted  civilization,  leaving 
on  it  a  stain  that  can  never  be  effaced  and  which  provokes 
the  loathing  of  mankind. 

"  In  the  name  of  our  national  civilization,  in  the  name  of  the 
most  elevated  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice,  we  cry  out 
on  those  assassins  of  Rock  Springs." 

If  permanent  evil  results  follow  this  sequence  of  international 
incidents,  says  the  Boston  Advertiser,  "  they  will  be  sentiment- 
ally or  emotionally  nourished  and  developed,  rather  than  logi- 
cally created."    This  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"  The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin- 
American  nations  are  at  a  delicate  balance  to-day — not  as  be- 
tween peace  and  its  opposite,  but  between  the  suspicion  which 
has  characterized  those  nations  in  their  regard  for  the  United 
States,  and  a  full  understanding  of  the  mutual  interests  con- 
cerning both  North  and  South  America.  It  is  essential,  almost, 
that  the  Central  and  South  American  nations  should  have  a 
friendly  regard  for  the  United  States. 

"  In  commerce  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  crowded,  and 
in  some  instances  outstript,  by  German  and  English  trade  com- 
petitors in  the  rich  Latin-American  field.  A  new  realization 
of  the  importance  and  opportunity  in  better  relations  has  led 
to  the  hope  that  through  wise  diplomacy  and  intelligent  devel- 
opment of  trade  facilities,  the  United  States  might  win  its 
logical  share,  which  should  be  large,  of  the  trade  to  the  south 
of  us.  A  little  suspicion  excited  through  delay  in  adjusting 
this  present  affair  might  be  insidious  poison  in  the  Latin- 
American  mind.  It  is  a  point  which  our  State  Department  will 
bear  in  mind." 

The  New  York  Sun  offers  the  following  ironical  admonition  \ 

"  The  lynchers  should  really  be  careful  and  restrict  their  ele- 
vating exhibitions  to  the  persons  of  American  citizens.  Grant- 
ing for  the  sake  of  conciliation  that  lynching  is  an  acknowl- 
edged institution  in  many  reputable  parts  of  the  country,  it 
must  none  the  less  be  emphasized  that  there  are  limits  even  to 
the  most  deeply  ingrained  folk-customs 

"  Citizens,  if  you  must  lynch,  lynch  Americans.  No  patriotic 
lyncher  will,  we  are  sure,  willingly  plunge  his  beloved  country 
into  trouble  abroad.  So  let  the  foreigner,  the  outlander,  and 
the  greaser  alone.  Pick  some  victim  whom  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  alone  protects. " 

Mexico  City  dispatches  refer  also  to  a  possible  boycott  of 
American  goods  in  Mexico.  "  If  this  threat  is  carried  out,"  re- 
marks the  Brooklyn  Times,  "  heavy  loss  will  be  suffered  in  every 
manufacturing  town  of  the  Union." 
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"\    PERFECTLY    CORKING    TIME." 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 


Copyrighted,  1910,  by  the  Vew  York  "  Evening  Post." 

THE    BLUEBIRD FOR    HAPPINESS. 

— Walker  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
WHAT    WE    DO    WITH    OUR    EX-PRESIDENT. 


WHY  lOWANS  LEAVE  HOME 

THE  EXODUS  from  Iowa,  recorded  in  the  census  re- 
turns, showing  an  actual  loss  in  population  since  1900, 
"  is  a  testimony  to  the  essential  prosperity  of  the  State. " 
This  is  the  flattering  unction  which  the  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Leader  bids  his  disappointed  fellow  lowans  lay 
to  their  patriotic  souls.  Iowa  lands,  it  seems,  have  more  than 
doubled  in  value  in  the  ten  years,  ''  and  to-day  bring  a  price 
that  was  unknown  in  this  country  ten  years  ago. "  Now,  "  how 
could  that  be  if  the  depopulation  was  not  a  sign  of  prosperity 
rather  than  of  distress  ?  " 

This  argument  has  some  force,  agrees  the  Boston  Herald, 
and  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  admits  that "  Iowa  farms  sell  at  such 
a  high  price  that  farmers  with  large  families  are  tempted  to 
sell  and  remove  to  a  country  where  farms  for  all  can  be  estab- 
lished with  the  proceeds  of  the  sales."  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  is  of  like  mind ;  Iowa's  population,  it  reminds  us,  was 
2,231,853  in  1900,  this  year  2,224,771,  a  decrease  of  7,082,  or 
0.3  per  cent. — "  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  showing  that  was 
made  in  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900,  when  the  State  increased 
in  population  319,572,  or  16.7  per  cent."  Yet,  insists  the  Louis- 
ville paper,  the  important  fact  is  that  the  falling  off  has  been 
entirely  in  the  rural  districts,  the  cities  and  towns  having 
grown  "  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  of  increase  shown  by 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country. " 

Like  Missouri's  stationary  rural  population,  the  dwindling 
ranks  of  the  Iowa  farmers  simply  give  one  more  proof  of  the 
drift  of  population  to  the  cities,  say  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  and  many  other  papers. 

"  A  decrease  in  the  population  of  one  of  the  States  has  been 
a  rare  phenomenon  in  American  history,"  notes  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  is  convinced  "  that  the  limit  of  agricultural 
development  pure  and  simple  is  rapidly  being  reached  in 
States  of  the  type  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas."  To  get 
more  people,  they  must  develop  factories,  is  the  conclusion. 
One  disagreeable  result  of  the  drop  in  population,  according  to 
The  Tribune,  is  that 

"  Iowa  will  undoubtedly  lose  one  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  new  apportionment.  With  a  ratio  of 
either  215,000  or  220,000  there  v/ill  be  population  enough  for 
only  ten  districts  instead  of  eleven. " 

The  young  farmers  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  are  leaving  for 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Canadian  North- 
west for  the  same  reason  that  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 


left  the  New  England  hill-farms  half  a  century  ago,  declares 
the  Washington  Post ;  they  are  simply  "  leaving  dear  lands  for 
cheap  lands." 

"  But  for  that  law  of  economics  Massachusetts  would  be  more 
densely  populated  than  is  Belgium,  and  Kentucky  would  have  a 
denser  population  than  Rhode  Island." 


ARE  WE  CONSERVATION-CRAZY? 

MANY  WESTERNERS  think  we  are,  says  a  writer  who 
has  figured  out  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen,  the  stupendous  area  of  land  now  being  held  up 
by  the  Government's  conservation  policy.  It  appears  that  pub- 
lic lands  aggregating  more  than  the  combined  areas  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, both  Virginias,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
have  already  been  withdrawn  from  entry  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  figures  of  Mr.  Robert  D.  Heinl.     The  conserva- 


By  courtesy  of  *'  Leslie's  Weekly."    Copyrighted,  1910,  by  the  Leslie  and  Judge  Co. 
CONSERVATION    AT    A    GLANCE. 

The  black  sections  indicate  the  percentage  of  lands  in  each 
State  withdrawn  by  the  Government.  The  dotted  section  represents 
an  area  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  all  these  withdrawals. 

tion  movement,  he  declares,  in  Leslie's  Weekly  (New  York), 
has  closed  to  the  settler  nearly  300,000,000  acres  of  the  public 
domain.  The  writer  seems  to  sympathize  with  Governor  Norris, 
of  Montana,  whose  curt  explanation  of  conservation  enthusiasm 
among  Easterners  is :  "  They  have  eaten  their  cake,  now  they 
want  some  of  ours."    In  Mr.  Heinl's  article  we  read: 
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liONG   AXD  STEEP. 

— Macauley  in  the  Sew  York  World. 
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GRAxn  Old  Pahtt — "  Is  it  a  Bleriot  or  an  Antoinette?  " 
— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


NO  LARK. 


"  There  is  hardly  passing  comment  in  the  East  when  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  virtually  half  of  g-reat  Montana  is  closed, 
with  42,000,000  acres  withdrawn.  We  reckon  New  York  a  State 
of  magnificent  area,  but  in  the  West  over  30,000,000  acres— a 
larger  area  than  all  the  Empire  State— is  withheld  from  the 
people  of  Idaho.  That  is  57  per  cent,  of  the  State.  Where 
before  she  had  50,000,000  acres  to  offer  new-comers,  Idaho  now 
has  13,000,000— a  tract  barely  the  size  of  West  Virginia. 

"  From  the  following  table  the  reader  may  see  at  a  glance  the 
vast  areas  of  land  actually  withdrawn.  Nor  is  this  data  guess- 
work. Every  figure  has  been  taken  from  official  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  General  Land  Office,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
at  Washington : 

LANDS   WITHDRAWN   BY   THE   GOVERNMENT 


(Figures  corrected  to  September, 
Per  cent,  of  Total 
Acreage  of  State 
Withdrawn. 

Arizona   23 

Arkansas 9.5 

California 32 

Colorado :  . . .   33 

Florida 2.3 

Idaho    57 

Kansas 6 

Louisiana 1.4 

Michigan 4 

Minnesota 2.2 

Montana    45 

Nebraska 2.2 

Nevada    9.2 

New  Mexico    19.9 

Xorth  Dakota    41.1 

Oklahoma 2 

Oregon 20 

South  Dakota 9.7 

Utah 27 

Washington 35 

Wyoming 30.9 


1910.) 
Total  Acreage  With- 
drawn from  Public 
Use  in  State. 
16.646,477 
3,189,781 
32,030,838 
21,557,915 
712,291 
30.603,393 
302,387 
414.720 
163,373 
1.204,486 
42,009,943 
1,085.152 
6,342,215 
15.576,384 
18,488,964 
108.880 
18,076,473 
4,805,127 
14,309,006 
15.158,427 
24,548,145 


"  The  thousands  of  settlers  who  would  naturally  occupy  those 
enormous  tracts  of  land,  much  of  it  as  fine  as|any  in  the  United 
States,  are  excluded.  Largely  because  of  these  withdrawals, 
Canada,  in  nine  years  up  to  1909,  has  gained  nearly  400,000  im- 
migrants from  our  Northwest.  At  the  present  time  100,000 
good,  sturdy  American  farmers  are  leaving  this  country  annu- 
ally. If  the  land  had  not  been  withdrawn,  there  might  be  an 
occasional  farm  which  would  go  into  the  hands  of  undesirable 
settlers,  but  this  would  be  counterbalanced  over  and  again  by 
hona-fide  residents.  The  growth  of  population  in  the  several 
Western  States  in  question  is  being  dangerously  retarded. 

'■  The  forest  reserves,  national  parks,  and  like  reser\'ations 
have  been  ])ermanently  withdrawn.  Other  portions  may  be  placed 
again  within  the  reach  of  the  people.     The  truth  is  that  there 


remains  in  the  public  domain  less  than  700,000,000  acres  that 
are  unappropriated  and  unreserved,  and,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  this  residue  is  attractive  or  ever 
will  be  attractive  to  settlers.  It  includes  the  Bad  Lands  of  the 
West,  the  irreclaimable  deserts,  barren  summits,  and  worthless 
mountain  country-.  The  most  desirable  lands  that  have  not 
passed  to  private  ownership  are  now  held  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Two-thirds  of  the  land  remaining  in  the  public  domain 
has  never  been  surveyed. " 


FALLING  PRICES 

INSTEAD  of  the  chorus  of  jubilation  we  might  expect  over 
the  recent  announcements  of  lower  and  still  falling  food- 
prices,  we  find  in  the  press  a  surprizing  variety  of  com- 
ment. As  was  to  be  expected,  of  course.  Democratic  papers 
hasten  to  explain  to  us  how  their  party's  victory  and  lower  food 
prices  are  simply  cause  and  effect.  Thus  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  remarks  that  the  trusts  and  combines  stood  pat  on 
high  prices  as  long  as  the  people  stood  pat  with  their  votes, 
and  no  longer.  And  to  those  who  see  in  this  year's  unprece- 
dented com  crop  an  adequate  and  non-partizan  explanation  of 
the  decline,  the  same  pape.- replies :  "  If  it  is  the  big  com  crop 
alone  that  is  bringing  down  the  price  of  meats,  how  is  it  that 
its  influence  is  felt  before  it  's  out  of  the  shock  ?  "  "  Cheap 
com  appeared  only  recently,"  it  adds,  "  and  it  takes  more  than 
a  month  to  turn  corn  into  pork  or  beef. " 

Republican  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equally  quick  to 
point  out  that  even  in  regard  to  its  pet  issue,  the  cost  of  living, 
the  Democratic  party's  proverbial  ill-luck  still  pursues  it,  since 
the  decline  in  prices  is  taking  place  before  the  party  has  I-ad  a 
chance  to  use  its  newly  delegated  power,  either  to  cut  the 
tariff  or  to  trounce  the  trusts.  "  There  has  been  nc  time  as  yet 
for  the  election  to  produce  any  economic  effect  on  the  cost  of 
living,"  declares  the  New  YorkGIobe  (Rep.),  which  adds  ironi- 
cally: "It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  food  prices  were  going 
down  anyway  as  a  result  of  economic  conditions  with  which 
the  election  had  nothing  to  do."  The  Pittsburg  Sun  (Ind.)  sug- 
gests yet  another  reason :  "  Reduction  in  meat  prices  in  the 
psychological  moment  preceding  the  trial  of  the  Beef-Trust 
magnates  may  be  viewed  possibly  in  the  light  of  modifying 
public  sentiment  and  tempering  a  verdict  to  impose  a  fine  in- 
stead of  a  sentence  to  imprisonment." 
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THE    NEW    JACK-KXIFE. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Tfi/-'. 


AFTER    MANY     YEAR.S. 

— Morgan  in  the  Pliiladelpliia  hi'/uircr. 


HIS    HOUR. 


An  unexpected  comment  comes  from  the  Chicago  Farmers 
and  Drovers  Journal,  which,  in  a  somewhat  mixt  metaphor, 
complains  that  "  on  all  sides  are  the  bears  in  the  foodstuffs 
market,"  and  "  they're  all  taking  a  shot  at  the  farmers'  pros- 
perity." Lest  the  ultimate  consumer  rejoice  too  soon  over  the 
promise  of  lower  prices,  this  farm  journal  admonishes  him  as 
follows : 

"  If  we  scare  the  farmer  into  the  belief  that  he  is  going  to 
have  a  year  of  mean  prices,  will  he  not  aim  toward  retrench- 
ment by  closing  down  on  some  of  his  expenditures  for  farm 
improvements  and  necessities,  and  thus  effect  an  era  of  busi- 
ness dulness  all  around?  The  farmer,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  is 
a  big  buyer  of  all  commodities,  and  if  he  can  not  see  his  way 
clear  to  derive  a  decent  profit  from  his  farm  labors,  it  would 
appear  natural  to  expect  some  little  retrenchment  in  his  buying 
capacity 

"  In  live  stock  especially  the  farmer  must  be  given  a  fair 
price,  since,  altho  the  feed  is  cheaper  and  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  it,  the  first  cost  of  the  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  stood 
the  live-stock  farmer  a  high  figure.  He  must  get  a  price  above 
the  average  of  most  recent  years  in  order  to  come  out  without 
a  loss,  and  if  there  happens  to  be  a  big  loss,  the  crop  for  another 
season  ahead  will  be  materially  reduced,  inasmuch  as  a  season 
of  financial  loss  in  feeding  is  not  conducive  to  broadening  feed- 
ing operations  for  the  next  season. 

"  The  farmer  has  not  reached  that  financial  state  where  he 
can  pocket  a  heavj'  loss  and  look  pleasant.  The  money  he  has 
made  in  recent  years  has  been  put  back  into  legitimate  invest- 
ment lines  which  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  establishing  a 
generally  thriving  industrial  situation,  which  has  helped  the 
country  at  large.  Do  not  predict  too  many  dire  things  for  the 
farmer,  else  his  reluctance  to  reinvest  his  money  may  bring 
partial  business  stagnation  upon  us  all." 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.)  takes  a  rap  at  "those 
theorists  who  have  convinced  themselves  that  prices  can  not 
possibly  decline,  but  must  go  on  increasing,  because  of  the 
superabundance  of  gold  and  the  consequent  '  cheapening '  of 
money. "     It  goes  on  to  say : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  taken  the  common-sense 
view  of  the  situation  and  have  attributed  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing to  many  factors  instead  of  one — to  combination,  overpro- 
duction, extravagance,  waste,  the  multiplicitj'  of  middlemen, 
neglect  of  farming  as  compared  with  other  industries,  etc.^ 
will  not  be  nearly  so  hard  put  to  it  to  account  for  a  real  and 
fairly  general  tendency  downward,  tho  they  will  insist  that 
permanent  improvement  is  impossible  without  science,  effi- 
ciency, and  economy  in  production  and  distribution." 


Meanwhile  the  facts  giving  rise  to  all  this  discussion  are 
briefly  as  follows :  During  the  past  few  weeks  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  discovered  a  downward  tendency  in  commodity 
prices  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  the  same  time  the  Gov- 
ernment's Crop  Reporter  announces  that  this  year's  com  crop 
in  the  United  States  reaches  record  dimensions,  being  estimated 
at  3,121,381,000  bushels;  and  that  the  aggregate  production  of 
all  crops  for  the  year  is  7.6  per  cent,  greater  than  last  j'ear, 
and  more  than  9  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  annual 
production  of  the  preceding  five  years.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Chicago  packers  state  that  they  have  already  cut  prices  several 
cents  a  pound,  and  predict  further  cuts  to  come.  Last  week, 
according  to  the  New  York  American,  "announcement  was 
made  simultaneously  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Kansas  City,  and  other  principal  cities  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  that  the  great  meat  packers  of  the  country  and  whole- 
salers have  begun  to  reduce  the  price  of  meat  and  poultrj-. " 
The  present  situation,  declares  J.  Ogden  Armour,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Armour  &  Company,  "  is  the  result  of  an  enormous  corn 
crop  and  of  previous  higher  prices  which  stimulated  everj-body 
to  raise  live  stock."  A  Chicago 'dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald  quotes  him  further  as  follows : 

"The  packers'  prices  to  the  retailers  are  based  entirely  on 
what  we  have  to  pay  for  live  animals.  Generally  speaking, 
present  prices  are  lower,  and  I  believe  they  are  working  toward 
a  still  lower  level 

"  The  consumer  should  not  flatter  himself  with  the  thought 
there  is  to  be  a  sudden  drop  from  high  to  low  prices  and  that 
his  bills  for  meats  are  to  be  greatly  reduced  at  once.  That  can 
not  be  and  will  not  be.  Still,  I  repeat  that  the  conditions  and 
the  outlook  presage  a  more  and  more  favorable  price  situation 
for  the  consumer. " 

From  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  comes  testi- 
mony similar  in  part : 

"  We  have  had  bumper  crops,  and  meat  prices  should  come 
down  ;  that  is,  if  no  combine  is  formed  among  the  dealers.  My 
views  apply  to  all  kinds  of  meat.  The  crops  have  been  such 
that  a  falling  in  price  is  the  inevitable  result.  The  only  thing 
that  can  defeat  this  will  be  the  taking  of  too  great  a  toll  after 
the  products  leave  the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  before  they 
reach  the  consumers." 

Mr.  Wilson,  however,  according  to  Washington  dispatches, 
thinks  that  the  reductions  announced  last  week  by  the  packers 
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are  "  abnormal  "  and  temporary.     As  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Commercial  he  says: 

"  The  farmer  with  cattle  on  his  hands  must  pay  $35  a  ton  for 
his  hay  instead  of  $30,  the  price  of  a  year  ago,  and  rather  than 
do  this,  he  is  sending  his  cattle  to  market.  This  has  caused  a 
flood  of  cattle  in  the  Chicago  market  and  accounts  for  the  sud- 
den tumble  in  prices.  This  tumble  is  abnormal  and  will  not  be 
permanent.  However,  a  plentiful  corn  crop  and  plenty  of  grain 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  feed  freely,  and  we  should  get  a  lower 
level  of  prices.  Lower  prices  are  certain  to  come  provided  that 
somewhere  between  the  farmer  and  the  cohsumer  there  is  no 
combination  or  agreement  to  keep  the  prices  up." 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  shares 
Secretary  Wilson's  belief  that  the  reductions  in  meat  prices 
are  not  all  that  they  seem.     He  is  quoted  as  saying : 

"  Developments  will  show  that  the  interests  are  after  some 
one.  There  may  be  some  independent  movement  they  hope  to 
drive  from  cover  or  take  into  camp.  The  hands  of  the  inter- 
ests at  our  throats  just  simply  got  tired  from  holding  on. 
They  have  relaxed  their  hold  temporarily  in  order  that  they 
may  get  a  better  and  fresher  grip." 

Says  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  The  statements  of  Secretary  Wilson  and  Dr.  Wiley,  if  cor- 
rect, would  account  for  the  wide  discrepancies  in  reductions  of 
the  prices  of  meat  reported  from  various  cities.  In  the  West 
they  were  large,  ranging  in  some  cases  from  20  to  25  per  cent., 
while  in  New  York  they  were  comparatively  small,  averaging 
not  more  than  two  cents  a  pound." 

Many  witnesses  are  complaining  that  these  reductions  are  at 
present  lost  somewhere  between  the  packer  and  the  ultimate 
consumer.  But  a  Chicago  dispatch  checks  their  impatience 
with  a  reminder  that  "  the  stock  of  supplies  now  in  storage- 
rooms  represents  the  higher  values  of  the  past,"  and  that 
"  until  this  stock  is  pretty  well  distributed,  prices  for  many 
kinds  of  meat  will  not  show  much  decline."  The  press  gener- 
ally agree,  however,  that  the  apex  in  the  cost  of  living  has 
been  passed.     "  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  now  working 
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THE    DE.MOCUATIC    PARTY    WILL    NOW    HAVE    A    FINE    OPPORTUNITY 
TO    SHOW    HOW    IT    IS    DONE. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

on  the  side  of  the  consumer,"  says  the  Washington  Post;  and 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce   we  read : 

"  A  general  increase  in  the  yield  of  cereal  crops  will  speedily 
reduce  the  price  of  grain  and  affect  the  cost  of  bread  and  of 
the  food  of  animals,  but  it  will  not  have  an  immediate  and 
direct  effect  upon  the  price  of  meat.  That  requires  time,  for 
cattle  and  hogs  are  not  multiplied  by  one  corn  crop  or  immedi- 
ately prepared  for  market  by  its  harvesting." 


THE  FIFTH  WOMAN-SUFFRAGE  STATE 

NOT  ONLY  DOES  the  adoption  of  a  woman-suffrage 
amendment  in  the  State  of  Washington  add  a  fifth  star 
to  the  blue  field  of  the  "  Votes-for- Women  "  flag,  but 
with  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  it  makes,  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune  notes,  "  a  continuous  belt  of  woman-suffrage 
territory  stretching  from  the  western  boundary  of  Nebraska 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific."     "  It  was  a  famous  victory,"  de- 


LINCOLN  SAID 


Seventy-five  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
said:  "1  go  for  all  sliaring  the  privileges 
of  government  who  assist  in  bearing  its 
burdens,  by  no  means  excluding  women." 


WOMEN  SHOULD  VOTE 


ONE    OF   THE    POSTERS. 

A  campaign  feature  was  the  weekly  Votes  for  Women.  Every 
copy  contained  a  poster  supplement,  different  with  each  issue, 
which  the  subscribers  pasted  up  in  all  available  places. 

clares  the  Spokane  Spokesman  Review.  The  25,000  majority 
given  the  amendment  was  "most  decisive,"  says  the  Spokane 
Chronicle,  and  it  adds : 

"  The  effect  of  this  victory  upon  politics  will  not  be  known 
until  after  a  general  election  has  been  held  in  which  the  women 
will  participate.  It  is  not  believed  it  will  make  much  differ- 
ence in  party  lines.  There  is  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  the 
influence  of  the  women  voters  will  give  great  strength  to  moral 
forces  and  that  the  prospects  of  reform  measures  have  been 
improved  by  giving  the  ballot  to  the  women. 

"  The  suffragists  did  excellent  work  before  election,  conduct- 
ing a  clean,  orderly,  intelligent  campaign — the  kind  of  cam- 
paign that  deserves  success.  May  they  promptly  start  a  new 
campaign  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  equal  suffrage  to  other  States 
by  demonstrating  that  the  women  of  Washington  are  wide- 
awake, progressive,  active,  and  independent  citizens,  who  know 
how  to  use  the  ballot  and  make  that  knowledge  count. " 

The  Seattle  Town-Crier  advises  the  women,  now  given  the 
power  of  suffrage,  "to  stop,  look,  and  listen."  And  as  if  in 
answer  to  some  such  warning,  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  DeVoe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  makes  a 
post-election  statement.  The  Tacoma  Ledger  quotes  her  "  wise 
words  concerning  the  use  of  the  franchise  for  women  " : 

"  We  are  to  be  conservative,  thoughtful,  and  helpful.  We  do 
want  to  thank  the  men,  for  it  was  they  who  made  it  possible, 
and  to  reassure  them  that  we  do  not  intend  to  rush  into  their 
affairs." 

The  fact  that  woman-suffrage  amendments  were  lost  in  three 
other  States  does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  triumph, 
according  to  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  of  the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association's  press  bureau.  There  was  a  net  gain  of 
one  State.  Moreover,  in  Oregon,  we  are  told,  the  amendment 
there  defeated  would  have  given  the  vote  to  taxpaying  women 
only ;  in  South  Dakota  there  were  local-option  complications ; 
in  Oklahoma  certain  local  conditions  made  success  impossible 
almost  from  the  start—"  but  in  Washington,  we  made  a  straight- 
out  fight,  and  we  won !  " 

Months  before  the  election  the  suffragists  had  completed  a 
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political  organization,  with  State,  county,  and  local  head- 
quarters, and  precinct  captains.  Every  voter  in  the  State  re- 
ceived campaign  literature,  and  a  large  number  of  them  were 
personally  interviewed,  A  weekly  paper.  Votes  for  Women, 
was  published  in  Seattle,  buttons,  posters,  and  pamphlets  were 
sent  out,  and  in  some  cities  booths  were  erected  on  the  street- 
corners.  The  labor  organizations  and  the  Grange  were  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  women. 

For  four  years,  while  Washington  was  a  Territory,  women 
had  the  franchise.  Since  it  has  been  a  State,  "  this  is  the  third 
time  that  a  woman-suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
has  been  submitted,"  says  The  Woman's  Journal  (Boston). 
"  In  1889,  it  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  19,386;  in  1898,  by  a 
majority  of  only  9,882;  and  now  in  1910  it  wins  by  a  majority 
of  25,000  and  upward." 

The  press  throughout  the  country  quite  generally  and  natur- 
ally agree  that  this  election  has  added  new  impetus  to  the 
cause.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  convinced  that  "  the 
next  decade  ought  to  see  various  other  victories,  for  enthusiasm 
grows  among  the  workers,  and  with  each  battle  they  learn  bet- 
ter how  to  carry  on  their  campaigns. "  The  Denver  News,  pub- 
lished in  a  suffrage  State,  welcomes  Washington  to  the  "  little 
company  which  will  soon  become  a  great  company,  and  which, 
sooner  or  later,  will  overspread  the  land."  This  paper  goes  on 
to  pay  its  respects  to  Mr.  Richard  Barry,  whose  article  in  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  says  that  woman  suffrage  in  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  has  not  accomplished  any  good,  and 
implies  that  it  has  actually  wrought  much  evil.  Mr.  Barry's 
conclusions  have  been  attacked  by  suffragists  all  over  the 
country,  and  have  been  denied  in  every  particular  by  George 
Creel  in  the  columns  of  the  Denver  Post.  To  quote  the  Denver 
News  again : 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  argue  with  prejudice,  the  spectacle  of 
five  of  the  most  progressive  States  in  the  country  adopting 
woman  suffrage  ought  to  give  pause  to  the  petty  slanders  of 
the  Barry-Bok  type,  now  being  given  such  circulation  in  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  If  one  might  believe  the  wild  wailings 
of  Dicky  Barry  and  Great  Aunt  Bok,  woman  suffrage  is  the 
Beast  of  Revelation,  the  source  of  all  evil,  the  organ  of  all  the 


THE  WOMEN 

of  Washington  Want 

THE  BALLOT 


Because 
Because 

Because 

Because 
Because 
Because 

Because 
Because 


WHY? 

Those  who  obey  laws  should  have  something  to  say 
as  to  their  making. 

Those  who  pay  taxes  to  support  government  should 
be  represented  in  government. 

Those  who  have  the  homes  in  charge  should  be  able 
to  aid  in  the  law-making  which  protects  and  relates 
in  any  way  to  children  and  the  home. 

It  is  the  most  womanly,  economical,  and  efficient  way 
of  influencing  public  affairs. 

Government  is  a  question  of  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  should  be  by  the  people,  not  by  men  alone. 

It  has  been  eminently  successful  wherever  tried,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Women  themselves  want  it.  Thereare  6,000,000club 
women  and  6,000,000  working  women  in  the  United 
States  who  are  asking  for  the  ballot. 

It  is  the  only  method  of  government  that  is  moral 
and  just. 


woman  suffrage  is  natural,  logical,  and  right.  Being  such,  it 
will  triumph;  and  those  who  try  to  turn  back  the  march  by 
croaking  evil  prophecies  will  get  the  dust  of  the  procession  for 
their  reward," 

The  New  York  Times  comments  thus  in  a  somewhat  judicial 
tone  on  the  "alternating 
condemnations  and  vin- 
dications of  extending 
the  electoral  franchise 
to  both  sexes  that  come 
from  the  States  where 
women  have  been  voting 
for  years  " : 

"  Impartial  students 
of  these  contradictory 
reports  have  about  come 
to  the  conclusion  that 
matters  political  in  the 
bi-suffrage  States  are 
about  what  they  are  in 
the  ot?iers— that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  plan 
would  be  right  if  they 
contented  themselves 
with  denying  that  its 
adoption  has  done  any 
particular  harm,  while 
its  opponents  would  be 
within  the  bounds  of 
truth  if  they  contended 
that  no  particular  good 
has  followed.  When  the 
people  on  either  side  go 
further  than  this  they 
seem  very  speedily  to 
run  short  of  facts  or  else 
rather  obviously  to  credit  or  discredit  woman  suffrage  with 
producing  social  phenomena  resulting  from  different  and 
much  more  widely  extended  causes. " 


•  Colliyr  s    Weekly.  ' 
MRS.  EMMA   SMITH    DE    VOE, 

President  of  the  Washington  Equal  Suf- 
frage Association.  After  the  victory  in  her 
State  she  said:  "We  are  to  be  conservative, 
thoughtful,  and  helpful." 


ONE  OF  THE  PLACAKD3  USED  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  CAMPAIGN. 

woes  of  four  States,  and  now  to  become  the  fountain  of  misrule 
for  a  fifth.  Luckily,  no  one  believes  such  slanders  save  the 
author  and  the  publisher  of  the  same,  and  there  are  times  when 
we  have  our  doubts  about  them.    In  any  non-military  country. 


TRUST    FINES   AND    WORKERS'  WAGES 

y^TTORNEY-GENERAL  Wickersham,  according  to  a  num- 
/-\  ber  of  the  papers,  has  recently  seen  a  new  light.  To 
•^  -^  what  extent  this  illumination  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  case  the  "  Window  Glass  Trust "  was  the  guilty 
party,  we  are  not  informed.  He  expected  that  the  trust  mag- 
nates, if  found  guilty,  would  be  jailed,  but  it  turned  out  that 
they  were  merely  fined.  The  trust  was  dissolved,  factories 
shut  down  and  wages  were  cut,  and  the  Attorney-General  and 
observant  editors  are  wondering  if  the  punishment  is  really 
reaching  the  right  victims.  On  November  11,  it  seems,  the 
Imperial  Window  Glass  Company  was  fined  $2,500  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court  at  Pittsburg  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law.  A  fine  of  $500  was  also  imposed  upon  each  of  the 
fifteen  individuals  operating  the  corporation.  A  few  days  later 
a  report  came  from  Pittsburg  that  the  company  would  dissolve, 
in  obedience  to  the  court,  and  also  that  the  wages  of  the  men 
employed  by  the  concerns  belonging  to  it  would  be  cut  30 
per  cent. 

When  Mr,  Wickersham  heard  of  this,  he  was  angry,  or  at 
least  "noticeably  indignant,"  to  quote  one  headline.  Where- 
upon he  issued  a  statement,  which  criticizes  the  sentence  of 
the  Federal  Court,  and,  according  to  these  same  headlines, 
"  flays  "  and  "  lashes  "  the  action  of  the  "  insolvent,  greedy,  and 
vicious  "  Glass  Trust.  In  the  statement  given  to  the  press 
the  Attorney-General  says  that  the  Imperial  Window  Glass  Com- 
pany was  simply  a  selling  agency,  controlling  some  50  con- 
cerns, and  handling  97  per  cent,  of  all  the  window-glass  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

"  It  began  business  in  January,  1910.     By  October    1,  1910, 
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prices  had  been  advanced  70  per  cent,  over  what  they  were 
in  April,  1909.  .  .  .  During  the  ten  months  of  its  business  the 
combination  cleared  about  one  million  dollars,  or  400  per  cent, 
on  its  capital  stock.  It  leased  fifteen  factories  at  high  rentals 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  them  closed  and  removing  their 
product  from  the  market." 

This  combination,  says  Attorney-General  Wickersham,  he 
considered 

"  one  of  the  most  flagrant  and  intentional  violations  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Law  which  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  department.  The  Attorney-General  further  informed 
counsel  that  he  had  given  directions  to  have  the  cases  pressed 
for  conviction  and  to  urge  the  imposition  of  sentences  of 
imprisonment  upon  the  principal  offenders  in  case  df  conviction. 

"  The  defendants  appeared  in  court  in  Pittsburg  and  inter- 
posed pleas  of  nolo  contendere,  and  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
District  Attorney  and  Special  Assistant  Grovenor,  who  was 
present,  the  court  only  fined  each  of  the  individual  defendants 
$500,  and  the  corporation  $2,500  and  costs.  It  was  stated  to 
the  court  that  the  combination  had  been  dissolved,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  considerations  on  which  the  court  let  the  defendants 
go  with  a  fine  merely. 

"  It  was  also  stated  that  the  combination  during  its  existence 
had  increased  the  wages  of  the  glassblowers,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  directors'  minutes  disclosed  the  adoption  of  one 
resolution  increasing  wages  12)2  Per  cent.  Whether  this  was 
carried  out  or  not  did  not  appear,  but,  at  all  events,  as  the 
combination  had  earned  about  400  per  cent,  profit  on  its  capital 
stock  during  the  year  of  its  existence,  an  increase  of  12)^  per 
cent,  in  wages  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  so  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  continued  existence  of  the  combination  as  to  justify  a 
reduction  of  30  per  cent,  in  wages  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 


combination.  If  the  rumored  action  should  prove  to  be  sub- 
stantiated by  fact,  it  would  indicate  a  very  mistaken  leniency 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  in  imposing  sentence  which  it  is  hoped 
would  not  be  followed  on  any  other  similar  occasion." 

The  explanation  of  the  members  of  the  late  trust  is  different, 
notes  the  New  York  Globe  : 

"  They  say  that  when  the  combination  was  on  they  were  able, 
because  of  the  higher  price  for  glass,  to  raise  wages  30  per 
cent.  But  with  the  factories  again  competing,  glass  prices  are 
down,  and  wages  are  reduced  to  the  old  level.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  because  fines  aggregating 
$10,000  were  imposed,  the  wages  of  10,000  men  have  been  re- 
duced—that the  reason  for  the  wage  reduction  is  not  the  fines, 
but  the  break  up  of  the  trust. " 

Nevertheless,  The  Globe  declares  that  the  contention  of  the 
Attorney-General  is  a  good  one.  Another  New  York  paper. 
The  Press,  also  praises  the  new  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  But  it  does  not  find  Mr.  Wickersham  fully  justified 
in  his  criticism  of  the  Pittsburg  court: 

"  That  the  Glass-Trust  offenders  did  not  go  to  prison  was  due 
much  more  to  the  erroneous  general  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  than  to  the  weakness  of  the  presiding  judge.  He  may 
have  felt,  and  one  can  hardly  blame  the  court  for  so  reasoning, 
that  when  immunity  from  imprisonment  was  given  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil,  Coal  Trust,  Beef  Trust,  and  other  conspicuous  law- 
breakers, doing  a  great  deal  more  harm  and  practising  more 
wide-spread  extortion  than  the  Glass  Trust,  it  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  pick  out  the  lesser  criminals  for  the  first  illustration  of 
the  sound  principle  that  '  guilt  is  always  personal '  when  the 
Sherman  Law  is  violated." 


PEBBLES  FROM  THE  LANDSLIDE. 


The  best  tariff  ever — for  the  Democrats. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Princeton  knows  what  to  do  with  her  ex-presidents. — St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 

T.  R.,  Oyster  Bay.     Now  you  know  how  it  feels. — W.  J.  B.,  Lincoln. — 
Washington  Post. 

"They  don't  call  it  Oyster  Bay  any  more,  they  call  it  Blue  Point,"  says 
Martin  W.  Littleton. 

The  Colonel  may  survive  his  political  escapades  of  1910,  but  he  will  never 
look  the  same. — Houston  Post. 

And  now  the  one  imperative  issue  that  looms  above  the  landslide  is  the 
man  who  wants  a  job. — Newark  News. 

President  T.\ft  wrote  his  Thanksgiving  proclamation  before  the  election 
returns  came  in. — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

The  Republicans  evidently  believe  that  if  T.R.  doesn't  spell  trouble,  it 
makes  a  beginning  at  least. — Atlanta  Journal. 

As  the  revised  returns  come  in,  it  almost  looks  as  if  Judge  Parker  might 
have  been  elected  something  this  year. 
— Ohio  State  Journal. 

That  gurgling  sound  is  caused  by 
Messrs.  Woodruff,  Barnes  &  Co.,  trying 
to  appear  disconsolate  over  the  result. — 
Brooklyn  Times. 

Jeffries  has  not  yet  telegraphed  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  there  is  a  kind  of 
telepathic  sympathy  between  them. — 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Most  of  those  emigrants  \\\\o  are  re- 
l)orted  by  the  census  to  have  moved 
from  Iowa  to  Canada  must  have  been 
Republicans. — Baltimore  News. 

This  year's  corn  crop  is  the  biggest 
ever  i)roduced  in  the  United  States. 
'J"h('  Democrats  have  not  as  yet  put  in  a 
claim  for  the  credit  of  it. — Chicago 
Record- Herald. 

T.H.'s  course  during  this  campaign 
reminds  us  of  the  teacher  who  stood  the 
whole  school  u[)  in  a  line  every  morning 
the  first  thiiiz  and  gave  them  all  a 
licking  on  general  principles. — liacine 
Times. 

Incidentally',  it  occurs  to  us  that 
one  Charles  E.  Hughes  recently  dodged 
this  avalanche  and  souglil  shelter  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  Mr.  Hughes 
is  no  politician. — Brooklyn  Times. 


HIS  NEW  JIG   SAW  PUZZLE, 

— Morgan 


Still,  we'll  bet  a  little  that  T.  R.  comes  back. — Indianapolis  Sun. 

He  hit  the  line  hard,  but  the  confounded  line  hit  back. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

It  was  a  genuine  downward  revision  of  the  Republican  vote. — Atlanta 
Journal. 

In  some  respects  Mr.  Taft  approximates  the  role  of  the  innocent  bystander. 
— Indianapolis  Star. 

But,  then,  if  the  lions  had  done  it,  how  much  fun  we  would  all  have  missed. 

— Augusta  Chronicle. 

Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Secretary  Ballinger  was  not  allowed  to 
lake  the  stump. — Baltimore  Sun. 

There  seem  to  be  more  liars  and  burglars  in  the  country  than  Colonel 
Roosevelt  imagined. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Wonder  if  Woodrow  Wilson  is  encouraged  because  that  White  House  calf 
is  a  Jersey. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Telepathic  note  from  a  great  explorer:  "The  more  I  see  of  some  politicians 

the  better  I  like  a  rhinoceros." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

The  real  blow  will  descend  upon 
Colonel  Roosevelt  when  all  the  editors 
agree  always  to  run  him  on  an  inside 
page. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

It  may  be  possible  for  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  be  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  next  Saratoga 
convention. — Hartford  Times. 

The  glad  hope  is  that  Chancellor  Day 
will  not  feel  so  thoroughly  vindicated 
that  he  will  decide  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
run  for  president  or  something. — Ohio 
State  Journal. 

Wonder  if  Uncle  Joe  feels  like  a 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning?— =-.Vf)ti 
York  Tribune.  It  is  probable  that  he 
feels  even  hotter  than  that. — Chicago 
Record- Herald. 

The  aviator  at  Baltimore  who  fell 
from  a  great  height  and  landed  in  the 
woods  badly  shaken  up  should  have  a 
great  many  Republican  sympathizers  at 
this  moment. — New  York  World. 

Like  the  man  who  was  blown  a  mile 
by  a  cyclone,  the  Republicans  ought  to 
have  acquired  some    little   idea  of  the 
THE  Dia-UNiTED  STATES.  direction  in  which  the  wind  was  blow- 

in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  inK.—Springfield  Republican. 
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HOW   BRITISH   GUNS  KEEP   THE  PEACE 

THE  POWERS  OF  EUROPE  are  at  present  divided 
into  two  opposing  camps  represented,  says  Admiral 
Mahan  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  by  the  Triple  Entente, 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Triple 
Alliance,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  on  the  other.  The  Triple 
Alliance  easily  controls  the  land  territory  of  Europe.  There 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  prevent  the  Triple  Alliance  from  bring- 
ing the  rest  of  Europe  under  its  dominance,  but  the  fear  of  the 
loss  which  the  British  Navy  would  cause  to  German  commerce 
in  a  great  war.  Speaking  of  the  "  massed  land  power  of  Mid- 
Europe,"  represented  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  this  writer 
observes : 

"  Over  against  it  stands  no  equivalent  land  power,  even  if,  in 
circumstances  threatening  a  general  conflagration,  there  are 
elements  of  such  in  France  and  Russia,  which,  tho  inferior, 
must  weigh  heavily  with  a  statesman  envisaging  war.  But 
the  real  offset  against  the  military  power  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
is  the  flnancial  resources  of  France  and  the  Navy  of  Great 
Britain.  The  two  together  represent  sea  yO~:z"  in  the  scales 
of  Europe,  as  Middle  Europe  represents  land  power.  As  usual 
neither  stands  alone,  wholly  separated  from  the  other.  The 
Army  of  France  is  a  large  factor  in  land  power ;  that  of  Great 


THE    GREAT  GUN   CONTEST  AMONG   THE   POWERS. 

Great  Britain's  adoption  of  a  13J-inch  gun  has  spurred  Ger- 
many on  to  devise  a  14-inch  weapon.  The  United  States  is  not 
behind.  The  Illustrated  London  News,  which  prints  this  diagram, 
says  that  "  no  armor  at  present  in  use  can  stand  against  these  guns 
at  six  miles'  range." 

Britain  one  not  wholly  negligible ;  and  in  naval  force  Germany 
now  stands  second  in  the  world.  But,  despite  this  allowance, 
the  broad  division  stands.  Now,  should  occasion  arise,  the  Navy 
of  Great  Britain,  if  duly  maintained,  controls  the  approaches 
to  the  German  coast,  and  by  such  control  secures  the  communi- 
cations of  the  British  Islands  with  the  whole  world — except 
perhaps  the  Baltic.     This  means,  substantially,  the  suppression 


of  German  sea-borne  commerce,  the  extent  of  which  is  little 
realized.  With  the  world  outside  Europe  this  increased  between 
1894  and  1904  by  93  per  cent.,  with  Europe  by  68  per  cent.  ; 
whereas  the  land  interchange  with  Europe  increased  only  48 
per  cent. 

"The  maintenance  of  this  sea  trade  depends  upon  shipping, 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  war  with  Great  Britain  elimi- 
nates at  once,  as  carriers  to  Germany,  the  two  principal  mercan- 
tile marines — the  British  and  the  German.     France,  with  her 


THE    BOMBSHELL. 

The  Thirteen-Point-Fiver — "Hope  I  don't  intrude  ?  " 
"  The  whole  naval  outlook  has  been  changed  by  the  dramatic  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  13.5-inch  gun  of  unparalleled  power,  and 
with  a  1,250-lb.  shell."— Daily  Paper. 

— Daily  Chronicle  (London). 

entente  sympathies  and  traditional  grievances,  will  not  greatly 
object  to  measures  which  will  eliminate  also  her  merchant  ves- 
sels, already  and  otherwise  sufficiently  employed.  The  United 
States  has  none  but  coastwise  shipping,  also  fully  employed,  and 
is  not  likely  to  insist  strongly  upon  a  privilege  of  supplying 
Germany  with  ships.  There  remains  no  strong  naval  Power  to 
object  to  the  most  serious  repressive  measures  that  Great 
Britain  may  undertake  within  the  limits  of  international  law, 
broadly  interpreted." 

The  deficiency  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  railroad  system, 
and  the  suppression  of  sea  communications,  "  total  or  approxi- 
mate, means  now,  as  it  always  has  meant,  financial  disorgani- 
zation, military  embarrassment,  and  popular  misery."  The 
article  ends  as  follows : 

"  It  is  in  the  interests  of  peace  to  point  out  that  no  force  in 
Europe  can  so  act  as  a  deterrent  from  war,  induced  by  the 
possible  ambitions  or  otherwise  inevitable  tendencies  of  Middle 
Europe,  as  can  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain.  The  dividing  line 
cleft  between  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente  is  too 
plain  to  be  ignored.  It  has  been  emphasized  at  Algeciras,  in 
Crete,  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  in  other  incidents  less  con- 
spicuous but  equally  known.  Under  such  circumstances  the  one 
salvation  from  war  is  readiness  for  war,  based  upon  a  clear 
appreciation  of  what  can  best  be  done  and  what  should  most  be 
feared. " 

"  Admiral  Mahan  has  once  more  rendered  timely  service  to 
the  cause  of  European  peace, "  comments  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
(London),  which  proceeds: 

"  The  reasoned  warning  of  Admiral  Mahan  gains  additional 
point  from  the  official  statement  made  by  the  German  Admiralty 
to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Daily  Mail,  from  which  it 
is  clearer  than  ever  that  Germany  has  not  been  by  any  means 
taken  aback  by  the  change  in  the  British  program  of  Dread- 
nought gunning.  The  inevitable  will  happen,  and  Germany 
will,  '  sooner  or  later,  follow  suit  if  the  natural   and  obvious 
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;>•    LITTLE  WORKEBS   IN    THE   SILK    FACTOR Y. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  working  girls  in  Japan  is,  we  are  told.j 
" ""enough  to  shock  humanity." 

principle  of  equality  of  units  is  to  be  consistently  maintained 
for  new  constructions  simultaneously  taken  in  hand. ' " 

Disclaiming  all  party  bias  The  Daily  Mail,  speaking  of  Ad- 
miral Mahan's  "  singularly  thoughtful  and  illuminating  article," 
remarks : 

"  No  other  naval  writer  combines  in  the  same  degree  practi- 
cal knowlec'.ge  with  philosophic  insight,  and  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  of  his  great  works  his  was  recognized  as  a 
master-mind. " 

And  it  draws  this  conclusion : 

"  It  must  be  more  than  ever  the  first  duty  of  both  British 
parties,  in  the  light  of  Admiral  Mahan's  warnings  and  the  Ger- 
man statement,  to  guarantee  Europe  and  the  British  Empire 
against  the  risk  of  war  by  placing  British  sea  power  above  all 
doubt  and  danger." 


SAD  LOT  OF  JAPANESE  WORKING  GIRLS 

ONE  OF  THE  many  knotty  problems  which  confront 
Japan  as  she  expands  commercially  and  industrially  is 
without  doubt  the  question  of  the  protection  of  labor. 
The  lot  of  her  male  laborers  is  no  enviable  one,  but  the  cruel 
treatment  to  which  her  working  girls  are  subjected  is,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Dr.  Kuwada,  a  shock  to  humanity.  Dr. 
Kuwada,  a  member  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers,  has  given 
deeply  sympathetic  attention  to  the  labor  question  in  his  coun- 
try. He  has  also  spent  several  years  in  Europe,  studying  its 
social  problems.  Discussing  in  the  Shin  Koron  (New  Public 
Opinion),  a  Tokyo  monthly,  the  condition  of  the  female  laborers 
in  Japan,  he  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  prompt  enactment  of 
a  labor  law  adequate  to  restrain  the  acts  of  unscrupulous 
employers : 

"  There  are  in  Japan  about  ten  thousand  factories  and  work- 
shops, employing  about  a  million  laborers.  Of  this  total  about 
seven  hundred  thousand  are  females.  As  there  is  no  law  limit- 
ing the  age  of  factory  hands,  almost  10  per  cent,  of  the  female 
laborers  are  under  fourteen  years.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  employed  in  the  match  factories,  and  1  per  cent,  of  those 


in  the  glass  and  tobacco  factories,  are  even  under  ten  years. 
We  have  adopted  compulsory  education,  but  how  are  we  to  en- 
force it  in  the  absence  of  any  legislation  which  forbids  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  workshops  and  factories  ?  The  adop- 
tion of  a  labor  law  has  been  talked  about  more  than  once  during 
the  past  several  years,  but  the  attempt  has  been  nipt  in  the 
bud  by  the  strenuous  objection  offered  by  a  class  of  capitalists." 

Dr.  Kuwada  tells  us  heartrending  stories  of  how  the  army  of 
700,000  working  girls  has  been  recruited.  At  first,  we  are  told, 
the  employers  hunted  the  daughters  of  poor  people  living  in 


RICH  FABRICS   "  WET   WITH   THE    TEARS    OF   CHILDREN." 

Almost  ten  per  cent,  of  the  700,000  working  women  in  Japan  are 
'  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

large  cities,  but  as  the  supply  from  this  source  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, they  turned  to  rural  districts  for  a  fresh  supply.  The 
agents  of  factory-owners  go  into  the  country  and  persuade  un- 
sophisticated farmers  to  send  their  daughters  to  the  factories, 
explaining  what  a  fine  opportunity  the  girls  will  have  to  acquire 
refinement  and  culture  in  the  large  cities,  and  telling  what 
beautiful  things  and  interesting  places  there  are  in  the  city,  all 
of  which  factory  girls  are  free  to  see  and  visit  on  Sundays. 
The  good,  credulous  men  of  the  hamlet  and  village  readily  be- 
lieve the  cunning  agents,  and  allow  their  daughters  to  go,  only 
to  see  them  come  home,  after  four  or  five  years,  broken  in 
health  and  spoiled  in  character,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  die  be- 
fore their  term  expires. 

The  treatment  accorded  to  these  girls  is  an  outrage.  Says 
Dr.  Kuwada: 

"  In  some  factories  it  is  no  secret  that  the  time-keepers  are 
instructed  to  resort  to  trickery,  so  that  their  employees  are 
made  to  work  overtime  without  receiving  any  extra  pay.  In 
many  factories  the  girls  are  not  even  allowed  time  for  meals, 
but  are  required  to  eat  while  working.  Almost  all  cotton-spin- 
ning factories  keep  their  looms  in  operation  day  and  night. 
Night  work,  in  which  both  male  and  female  operatives  are  en- 
gaged together,  is  found  most  demoralizing.  The  methods  of 
punishment  are  equally  inhumane.  The  lash  is  employed  with- 
out stint ;  sometimes  girls  are  imprisoned  in  dark  rooms,  or  re- 
quired to  work  with  reduced  rations ;  in  many  cases  their  wages 
are  so  reduced  by  'fines  '  that  they  leave  the  factory  penniless 
at  the  end  of  their  contract  terms." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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"CHAOS  COME  AGAIN"  IN   ENGLAND 

THAT  THERE  would  be  "  a  result  like  chaos  come  again 
in  politics  "  if  the  conference  between  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  leaders  should  "  break  down  utterly  "  was 
predicted  a  few  days  ago  by  the  London  Observer  and  hardly 
was  this  prediction  in  type  when  the  conference  did  break  down 
utterly,  and  all  hope  of  peace  was  lost.  The  conference,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  to  frame  some  sort  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  Liberals,  who  would  overthrow  or  weaken  the  House 
of  Lords  and  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  and  the  Conservatives, 
who  would  keep  the  Peers  in  all  their  old  powers  and  privileges 
and  rule  Ireland  from  Westminster.  Just  how  the  leaders  of 
two  such  diametrically  opposite  forces  were  to  agree  on  any 
program  was  a  mystery  to  most  untutored  outsiders,  and  now 
the  conferees  seem  to  have  given  it  up,  too.  The  country  is  to 
be  appealed  to,  the  dispatches  say,  to  find  whether  John  Bull 
favors  Asquith  and  Lloyd-George  in  their  attack  on  the  Peers, 
or  whether  he  still  "  dearly  loves  a  Lord  "  and  will  continue  to 
pay  for  the  ermine. 

The  members  of  the  conference  were  eight  in  number  and 
consisted  of  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  with 
three  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  the  Conservative  ex-Premier, 
Mr.  Balfour,  with  the  Conservative  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Landsdowne,  and  two  other  Conservatives.  The  question 
whether  the  Lords  should  retain  their  right  to  veto  laws  passed 
by   the   Commons   seems   to  have  forced  the  conference  to  a 


ARRANGING    AND    >kl,l\i:\(.    >ll.l^     lllULAli.-.. 

"The  lash  is  employed  without  stint;    sometimes  girls  are  impris- 
oned in  dark  rooms,  or  required  to  work  with  reduced  rations." 

speedy  deadlock,  and  the  discussion  was  widened  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  problem  of  "  Home  Rule  All  Round,"  i.e.,  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  No  conclusion  could  be  reached 
on  any  of  the  matters  taken  up,  and  finally  Mr.  Asquith,  who 
had  called  the  meetings,  was  compelled  to  admit : 

"  The  conference  has  ended  without  arriving  at  an  agreement. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  proceedings  were  held  preclude  disclosures  in  regard 
to  the  course  of  the  negotiations  or  the  causes  leading  to  their 
termination." 


This  message,  which  the  Premier  gave  out  for  publication, 
falls  like  an  exploding  grenade  in  political  and  journalistic 
circles  in  England,  for  such  an  ending  was  scarcely  expected, 
and  the  London  Timen  had  actually  said  when  rumors  of  "  a 
breakdown  "  and  of  an  impending  dissolution  of  Parliament 
prevailed : 

"  There  is  no  cause  for  ardent  politicians  on  either  side  to  fear 
that  the  conference  has  separated  only  to  meet  on  the  eve  of 
the  reassembly  of  Parliament  to  register  a  breakdown.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  The  conference  has  not  broken  down,  and  there 
is  reason  for  saying  that  there  is  hope  of  a  result  from  its 
labors.  This  news  will  be  received  with  satisfaction  by  the 
moderates  in  both  camps,  whose  fears  have  been  aroused  by 
the  rumor  that  a  delicate  stage  in  the  negotiations  had  been 
reached. "  , 

The  course  taken  in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  iS 
thus  well  and  clearly  outlined  by  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
the  leading  Liberal  paper  of  Northern  England : 

"  The  discussions  of  the  conference  had  not  gone  very  far  be- 
fore it  was  found  that  before  this  large  problem  [of  the  veto] 
could  be  solved  a  still  larger  one  must  be  raised  and  solved  along 
with  it — that  in  settling  the  constitutional  relations  of  Lords 
and  Commons  we  must  also  settle  the  relations  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  whole  to  which  they  all 
belong.  The  new  problem  thus  presented  to  the  conference 
.  .  .  was  not  merely  that  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  but  of  Federal- 
ism, or  '  Home  Rule  All  Round,'  as  it  has  been  called— a  very 
much  bigger  matter.  .  .  .  From  the  Conservative  point  of  view 
the  essential  value  of  the  House  of  Lords  lies  in  its  power  to 
prevent  great  constitutional  changes  until  they  have  received 
the  unmistakable  approval  of  the  electors,  and  by  far  the  most 
formidable  and  pressing  danger  in  this  direction  is  of  course 
believed  to  lie  in  the  demand  for  Irish  Home  Rule.  If,  there- 
fore, this  question  could  be  settled  before  the  power  of  the 
Lords'  veto  was  limited,  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  its 
limitation  would  be  removed." 

The  Liberal  Daily  Chronicle  (London),  altho  it'  did  not 
"cherish  any  illusions  about  the  conference,"  being  "too  con- 
scious of  the  difficulties  to  be  very  sanguine,"  yet  believed  that 
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JAPANESE     WOMEN    WORKING    IN    THE    FIELDS. 

The  credulous  fathers  of  the  country  let  their  daughters  go  to 
the  city  factories,  deluded  by  cunning  agents,  who  promise  them 
refinement  and  culture,  "only  to  .see  them  come  home,  after  four 
or  five  years,  broken  in  health  and  spoiled  in  character." 
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"  the  conference  will  certainly  have  arrived  at  a  report,""  be- 
fore Parliament  reassembles  on  November  15." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  report  arrived  at  was  contained 
in  Mr.  Asquith's  despairing  pronwnciawento  published  Novem- 
ber 14  and  quoted  above.  But  the  whole  idea  of  conferences, 
or  secret  legislative  assemblies,  declares  the  Conservative 
Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette,  is  not  congenial  to 
the  English  people,  who  have  had  enough  of  Star  Chambers,  and 
we  read : 

"  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  conference  method  can 
easily  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  the  idea  of  government  in 
camera — Star-Chamber  government  it  has  been  called  already 
—by  a  small  group  of  statesmen,  however  eminent,  is  contrary 
to  the  practise  of  representative  government,  and  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  British  people.  Members  of  Par- 
liament are  sent  to  Westminster  to  thresh  out  in  public  the 
principles  of  popular  government,  and  are  not  merely  satellites 
of  this  or  that  statesman,  to  vote  as  directed  without  power  of 
appeal." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  adds  that  one  result  of  this  "  Star- 
Chamber  government  "  has  already  followed  in  the  unfortunate 
attempt  of  the  conference  to  introduce  a  measure  which  would 
revolutionize  the  British  Constitution,  namely,"  Federalization" 
of  the  British  Isles.     This  journal  thus  states  its  objections  : 

"  The  proposal  would  amount  to  nothing  less  than  the  recast- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Nothing  would 
remain  as  it  was ;  for  better  or  worse,  it  would  be  a  new  politi- 
cal world  in  which  we  should  be  called  upon  to  live,  and  the 
changes  involved  in  Irish  Home  Rule  by  itself  or  the  limitation 
of  the  House  of  Lords  veto  by  itself  would  seem  small  by  com- 
parison in  their  effect  upon  the  whole  stream  of  political  life 
and  the  accustomed  play  of  political  forces. " 


"DETERIORATION"   OF  AMERICANS 

MR.  JEFFERSON  BRICK,  war  editor  of  the  Rowdy 
Journal,  once  offered  a  toast  to  "  the  Well  of  Truth, 
whose  waters  are  black,  from  being  composed  of 
printers'  ink."  There  are  many  Jefferson  Bricks,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  sometimes  their  outlook  as  well  as  their 
ink  is  black,  but  how  far  proceeding  from  the  Well  of  Truth  is 
sometimes  a  conundrum.  The  American  Jefferson  Brick  was 
especially  anxious  to  scatter  his  ink  on  the  British  people  and 
to  strike  terror  into  that  Queen  of  England  who,  as  he  averred, 
had  her  court  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  English  Jefferson 
Brick  is  equally  a  humorous  writer,  tho  his  humor  may  be  un- 
conscious. He  sees  no  good  thing  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  or, 
more  often,  from  Maine  to  California.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
Mr.  J.  Cottle  Green  confidently  generalizes  in  The  Westminster 
Review  (London)  about  the  "  Deterioration  of  Some  Americans," 
and  holds  up  the  faults  and  follies  of  this  vast  and  varied  country 
with  the  implication  that  they  are  characteristic  and  therefore 
incurable.  He  lays  his  lash  on  almost  everything,  political, 
social,  and  commercial.  The  purchase  of  Alaska  he  denounces 
as  a  "needless  intrusion  into  the  sphere  of  British  America," 
"  an  unfriendly  act,  totally  contrary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 
But  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  brought  about 
through  "  the  folly  "  of  certain  English  statesmen,  the  American 
character  has  deteriorated.     To  quote  his  words : 

"  The  character,  as  well  as  the  blood,  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, has  changed  considerably,  the  straightforward  solidity 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  become  altered  and  weakened  by  the 
infusion  of  other  races.  The  former  old-time  morality  of  the 
Puritans  has  faded;  the  continuous  influx  of  aliens,  consisting 
largely  of  the  discontented  atoms  of  European  society,  has  im- 
ported into  the  character  of  the  New  Englanders  a  strain  of 
that  aspiration  after  conquest  and  '  glory,'  which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  Celtic  and  Latin  races.  The  increase  of  money- 
power  has  brought  with  it  new  ambitions,  a  lust  for  empire, 
and  a  craze  to  imitate  the  world-wide  sway,  held  by,  and  in- 


deed of  ten /orced  upon,  our  own  allied  and  parent  nation,  by 
circumstances,  and  even  by  humanity." 

He  peevishly  revives  the  old  complaint  that  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  name  "America,"  or 
"  American. "  Then  comes  a  cut  at  the  distinguished  statesman 
who  has  recently  gone  into  retirement  at  Oyster  Bay.  Thus 
we  read  of  "  Americanism"  and  "  American  megalomania  "  : 

"  A  humorous  instance  of  the  effect  of  '  Americanism  '  on  the 
Yankee  character,  we  may  here  note.  Not  long  ago  England 
was  indignantly  amused  at  hearing  of  a  naive  proposal  from  a 
distinguished  North  American  of  Dutch  descent,  the  capable 
statesman  and  sportsman  who  lately  vacated  the  post  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  considered  he  could  improve 
our  language  for  us !  He  imagined  that  English  spelling  and 
pronunciation  should  actually  be  altered  to  suit  his  ideas  of  lit- 
erary value  and  correctness !  and  that  '  the  tongue  which  Shake- 
speare spoke  '  should  be  vulgarized  and  debased  down  to  the 
level  of  the  nasal  patois  which  passes  for  English  in  many  parts 
of  his  country,  and  which,  we  suppose,  they  consider  the  true 
and  latest  edition  of  what  they  call  the  '  'Merican  languidge.' 
Happily,  this  horror  has  been  spared  us  by  the  common  sense 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  compatriots,  but  the  bare  idea  that  such  a 
thing  could  have  been  ever  proposed,  shows  to  what  an  extent 
the  taint  of  exaggerated  self-importance  has  taken  hold  of  some 
North  Americans." 

Speaking  of  the  "  wealth  and  luxury  "  of  this  country,  he 
mournfully  moralizes  to  the  effect  that  "  the  seeds  of  decay 
always  lurk  amid  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  prosperity. "  "  Judges 
and  juries  can  not  be  '  got  at '  by  bribery  in  other  countries  as 
they  can  here."  "  Nowhere,  not  even  in  Russia,  is  bribery  and 
corruption  so  prevalent  as  in  the  United  States."  He  speaks 
as  if  lynchings,  divorces,  polygamy,  and  polyandry,  to  a  worse 
degree  "  than  in  the  case  supposed  by  the  Jewish  Sadducees, " 
were  becoming  common  and  admitted  "practises." 

Far  more  serious  are  his  predictions  of  a  possible  disintegra- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  the  result,  in  part,  of  a  want  of 
loyalty  toward  the  Chief  Executive,  for  he  writes: 

"  The  feeling  of  respect  and  reverence  for  the  personal,  per- 
manent, and  representative  head  of  the  nation,  which  here  in 
Europe  we  call  loyalty,  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  the  North 
American  democracies ;  their  loyalty  or  patriotism  is  rather 
given  to  the  local  powers  in  that  particular  State  where  they 
reside,  than  to  the  distant,  impersonal.  Federal  Government, 
or  to  its  temporary  chief,  in  whose  election  every  four  years 
they  take  but  a  slight  and  indirect  share. 

"  The  possible  disintegration,  or  division,  of  the  now  United 
States,  is  an  idea  which,  we  well  know,  will  be  received  by 
most  of  the  present  generation  with  incredulity  and  scorn  ;  yet 
its  seeds  are  being  sown  continually;  and  the  very  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic,  giving  independent  powers  to  the  separate 
State  governments,  and  jealously  guarding  State  rights  against 
interference  by  the  central  authority,  amounts  to  an  '  Imperium 
in  imperio,'  and  tends  to  perpetuate  a  group  of  semi-indepen- 
dent republics,  with  differing  interests  and  ambitions,  rather 
than  a  single  united  people 

"  The  question  whether  groups  of  States,  having  similar 
interests,  shall  decide,  in  the  future,  to  combine  more  closely 
with  each  other,  in  preference  to  being  more  loosely  united 
with  a  remote  Federal  authority,  is,  of  course,  one  for  them- 
selves to  consider.  But,  as  to  the  first  and  greatest  secession, 
namely,  that  of  the  New  England  or  Yankee  colonies  from  the 
British  Crown,  as  events  have  marched,  the  separation  seems 
to  have  proved  of  mutual  advantage,  and  so  long  as  a  certain 
amount  of  solidarity,  respect,  and  friendship  exists  between 
these  great  sections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  such  advantage 
is  likely  to  continue.  Still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in 
the  flood  of  migration  fi-om  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  lies  the 
danger  of  deterioration,  from  the  admission  of  undesirable 
aliens 

"  Among  the  millions  who  have  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  enough  bad  Italians  to  make  the  '  Black 
Hand  '  Society  a  peril ;  enough  nihilistic  and  anarchist  Russians 
and  Germans  to  be  a  menace  to  law  and  order  in  their  great 
cities ;  and  enough  bitter  and  renegade  Irish,  to  endanger  by 
the  help  of  their  mercenary  leaders,  the  good  feeling  with  the 
British  Empire." 


HOW   TO  ACT  IN  A  RAILROAD  WRECK 

WHAT  should  one  do  when  a  train  runs  off  the  track  ? 
Fall  on  the  floor  and  grasp  the  frame  of  the  seat  ? 
Few  would  be  apt  to  act  thus,  and  yet  it  is  the  proper 
and  safe  mode  of  procedure,  we  are  told  by  a  correspondent  of 
Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York,  November). 
Above  all  things,  says  our  mentor,  don't  stand  up  and  scream ! 
Most  passengers  leap  to  their  feet  and  do  not  hold  on  to  any- 
thing; consequently  they  are  tossed  about  like  peas  in  a  bag, 
with  what  results  may  be  imagined.  The  writer  begins  by 
narrating  an  experience  of  his  own  when  a  train  left  the  rails. 
He  says : 

"  When  the  tumult  began  a  passenger  stood  up  and  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  voice :  '  What  in  hell's  the  matter?  '  repeating  the 
unanswered  query  several  times.  I  knew  what  was  the  matter, 
but  had  no  leisure  to  explain,  and  just  dropt  upon  the  floor  and 
grasped  the  frame  of  my  seat  and  held  on,  taking  the  jolts  as 
rigidly  as  possible.  Hat-racks,  hand  baggage,  seat  cushions, 
splintered  head  lining,  and  miscellaneous  articles  began  to  fly 
about,  and  I  found  the  seat  frame  afforded  comfortable  protec- 
tion from  the  missiles  that  damaged  some  exposed  limbs. 

"  The  tumult  could  not  have  lasted  half  a  minute,  but  it 
seemed  a  long  time  till  the  end  came  by  the  car  turning  over 
with  a  terrific  jolt.  At  that  instant,  the  man  who  had  shouted 
so  vociferously  '  What's  the  matter?  '  was  shot  through  the  win- 
dow like  a  huge  torpedo.  Most  of  the  people  who  had  been  on 
the  upper  side  came  down  in  heaps  when  the  car  turned  over. 
I  was  on  the  lower  side,  and  settled  softly  upon  the  head  lining 
when  the  car  came  to  rest. 

"  I  had  been  in  a  similar  accident  once  before  and  knew,  not 
only  what  to  do,  but  kept  my  attention  upon  what  the  other 
passengers  were  doing.  Most  of  them  stood  up  or  sat  without 
holding  fast  to  the  seats,  so  that  they  were  thrown  about  by  the 
plunging  and  jolting  of  the  car.  Then  a  mass  of  human  beings 
seemed  to  drop  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level  when  the  car 
went  over.  Many  of  them  were  badly  bruised  through  being 
pitched  about,  pains  that  might  have  been  avoided  had  they 
<iropt  upon  the  floor  and  clung  to  the  seat  frames. 

"  It  is  difficult  instructing  persons  how  to  do  in  case  of  the 
derailment  of  a  train  they  are  riding  in,  but  sound  advice  is  to 
drop  upon  the  floor,  preferably  in  the  aisle,  or  cling  to  the  seat 
frame.  The  impulse  to  stand  up  and  howl  should  be  restrained. 
In  a  former  derailment  accident  that  I  experienced  a  woman  on 
the  seat  opposite  to  me  stood  up  and  proceeded  to  scream.  I 
shouted  to  her  to  sit  down  on  the  floor,  but  she  paid  no  attention, 
and  when  the  car  fell  over  on  its  side  she  was  projected  upon 
me  like  a  pile-driver  weight.  She  was  nearly  as  big  as  a  cow, 
and  the  impact  of  her  body  almost  finished  my  career." 


MACHINERY  MADE  OF  MUSLIN— Those  who  know  that 
for  years  paper  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  car-wheels 
will  not  be  surprized  at  this  heading.  Any  material  of  this 
sort,  used  for  such  a  purpose,  must  of  course  be  cemented, 
layer  by  layer,  into  a  mass  and  consolidated  by  pressure.  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  recently,  and  printed  in  The  Iron  Age  (New 
York,  November  10),  Mr.  John  Riddell  tells  of  some  noteworthy 
lesults  that  have  been  obtained  with  muslin  gears  and  pinions 
which  are  not  only  very  strong,  but  almost  noiseless.  This  lat- 
ter feature  is  of  no  small  importance.  The  machine-shops  of 
to-day  are  much  noisier  than  those  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  machines  for  cutting  and  planing 
iron  are  run  from  three  to  six  times  as  fast  as  formerly: 

"  These  gear  noises  are  very  unfortunate,  but  we  hope  by  im- 
proved machinery  and  the  use  of  various  other  materials  which 
have  recently  been  introduced,  that  this  trouble  will  gradually 
disappear. 

"  We  have  at  the  Schenectady  works  introduced  gears  and 
pinions  made  of  a  high  grade  of  muslin  which  have  been  applied 


to  a  great  variety  of  uses.  We  have  used  one  of  them  on  a 
boiler-maker  s  punch  and  shear  which  previously  gave  consid- 
erable trouble,  not  only  on  account  of  noise,  but  in  the  actual 
breaking  of  the  gears  ;  due  to  excessive  back  lash  and  fly-wheel 
action  on  the  machine.  We  had  such  wonderful  success  with 
that  particular  pinion,  which  has  been  running  now  some  two 
years,  that  we  gradually  extended  the  use  until  now  we  are 
using  them  on  two  10-foot  planing-machines,  which  are  operated 
by  electric  motors  and  comprest-air  clutches,  as  intermediate 
pinions  for  the  reverse  motion.  Heretofore  we  have  tried 
various  substitutes,  including  bronze,  which  would  go  to  pieces 
in  two  or  three  weeks ;  steel  would  last  longer,  but  made  an 
intolerable  noise ;  rawhide  would  seem  to  shrink  and  burn  out 
quickly,  and  we  very  seldom  could  find  anything  that  would 
stand  the  work  longer  than  three  or  four  weeks  at  the  most." 

Mr.  Riddell  goes  on  to  describe  an  exhaustive  test  made  with 
these  cloth  pinions  in  which  so  severe  a  shock  was  applied  as 
to  break  nearly  half  the  teeth  in  a  gun-iron  pinion,  while  the 
muslin  pinions  were  uninjured.     He  concludes: 

"  I  point  this  out  to  show  the  actual  strength  of  pinions  made 
of  this  material.  So  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  time 
the  noises  in  machine-shops  will  gradually  disappear  as  they 
came,  without,  however,  a  corresponding  reduction  in  output. " 


ENGINEERING  VIEW  OF  THE  WELLMAN 

FAILURE 

THAT  the  attempt  of  the  dirigible  balloon  America  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  was  "  utterly  reprehensible  "  and  to 
be  classed  only  with  useless  and  dangerous  performances 
in  a  circus,  is  the  verdict  of  the  editor  of  The  Engineering 
Magazine,  after  an  analysis  of  the  enterprise.     He  says : 

"  The  voyage  of  the  air-ship  America  may  not  unjustifiably 
be  classed  with  the  trapeze  act  without  a  net,  '  the  dip  of  death, ' 
or  any  other  spectacle  in  which  the  performer  throws  dice  with 
death  and  wins.  The  intense  interest  shown  in  all  such  events 
by  the  masses  is  perhaps  not  so  cruel  as  is  often  assumed. 
Granted  that  it  is  only  a  step,  if  so  far,  from  the  delight  of 
Roman  holiday-makers  in  a  gladiatorial  combat ;  yet  the  cardi- 
nal interest,  after  all,  may  not  be  the  actual  or  possible  blood 
and  slaughter,  but  the  triumph  of  the  performer,  or  of  one  of 
the  performers,  over  the  Destroyer  of  Life.  Somewhere  in 
the  subconsciousness  of  each  of  us  is  the  realization  that 
moment  by  moment  a  hair  line  only  is  drawn  between  us  and 
the  grave.  When  we  see  a  fellow  human  recklessly  stretch  this 
line  to  its  supposed  breaking-point,  and  remain  unscathed  on  this 
side  of  it,  we  (also  subconsciously)  take  to  ourselves  a  certain 
sense  of  immunity,  or  at  least  a  greater  security  of  life.  Fal- 
lacious it  may  be ;  yet  here  is  perhaps  the  fundamental  reason 
for  the  fascination  of  perilous  achievements. 

"  From  a  technical  point  of  view,  the  attempt  was  utterly 
reprehensible  and  the  result  a  mortifying  series  of  failures  to 
realize  anything  resembling  calculated  performances.  Indeed, 
in  a  province  where  determinations  must  be  largely  empirical, 
the  attempt  was  made  on  assumptions  wholly  theoretical  and 
untested  by  trial.  By  such  data  as  are  available  many  of  the 
elements  of  the  project  were  apparently  unsound.  It  was  wholly 
unproved  that  the  '  dirigible  '  could  be  directed  urder  probable 
conditions  of  mid-Atlantic  weather.  Zeppelin's  experiences 
indicated  that  it  could  neither  be  directed  nor  maintained  afloat 
for  the  time  necessary  to  drift  across  the  ocean.  Common  sense 
suggested  that  a  dragging  tail  relatively  enormously  heavy  and 
varying  submerged  in  a  rough  sea  would  not  be  an  '  equilibra- 
tor  '  but  decidedly  the  reverse.  Success  under  peculiarly  favor- 
able conditions  was  not  an  impossible  contingency,  but  would 
have  proved  nothing  of  value.  Mr.  Wellman,  his  companions, 
and  a  sympathetic  world  are  to  be  congratulated  that  by  an 
almost  incalculably  fortunate  chance  there  was  no  tragedy. 
Atlantic  shipping  is  to  be  congratulated  that  the  string  of  flimsy 
gasoline  tanks  was  not  dragged  destructively  across  some  luck- 
less vessel,  with  results  too  hideous  to  contemplate.  In  brief, 
we  may  thank  God  it  was  no  worse." 
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GREAT  SOLAR  STORMS 

WHILE  SOME  features  of  astronomical  work  may 
seem  merely  speculative  and  useless  to  the  lay  mind, 
the  study  of  our  great  source  of  light,  heat,  and  life 
may  any  day  lay  bare  some  secret  of  tremendous  importance. 
The  sun-spots,  especially,  have  long  been  thought  to  have  a 
strong  influence  upon  conditions  on  our  planet,  so  that  their 
study  has  a  peculiar  significance.     That  these  spots  are  huge 


SOLAR   STORM    CLOUDS. 

This  photograph  of  the  sun  shows  calcium  clouds  or  "  flocculi "  which 
are  invisible  to  direct  observation. 

cyclones  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  has  long  been  believed  by 
astronomers,  but  proof  has  been  meager,  and  to  some  unsatis- 
fying. Recent  observations  by  Professor  Hale  at  Mount  Wilson, 
Cal.,  have  not  only  furnished  the  desired  demonstration,  but 
have  proved  the  existence  of  powerful  magnetic  fields  on  the 
sun's  surface — a  fact  long  suspected  from  the  apparent  connec- 
tion between  sun-spots  and  terrestrial  magnetism.  Professor 
Hale's  discovery  has  already  been  noted  in  these  columns,  but 
an  account  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris)  by  G.  Renaudot 
gives  numerous  details  and  is  accompanied  by  photographic 
reproductions  that  show  clearly  what  goes  on  in  one  of  these 
great  solar  storms.  He  says  of  the  discovery  that  the  spots 
are  really  electric  storms : 

"  The  importance  of  this  wonderful  discovery  may  be  imagined. 
It  is  perhaps  a  first  step  toward  the  revelation  of  new  truths, 
which  in  the  future  will  annihilate  our  most  beautiful  theories 
and  will  be  to  them  what  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  Newton, 
and  Kepler  were  to  the  astronomy  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy." 

The  history  of  this  great  find  is  briefly  sketched  as  follows : 

"  When  the  spectro-heliograph  began  to  be  methodically  applied 
to  solar  research,  in  1892,  by  Deslandres  at  the  Observatory  of 
Meudon  and  at  the  same  time  by  Hale  at  Chicago,  the  first 
monochromatic  images  of  the  sun  were  obtained  with  the  cal- 
cium lines  W  and  K.  If  we  compare  one  of  these  pictures 
with  a  drawing  or  photograph  made  by  ordinary  processes,  we 
find  that  our  eyes — despite  the  aid  of  the  telescope — do  not  see 
the  sun  at  all  as  it  really  is.  We  note  that  the  chromosphere 
is  strewn  with  incandescent  clouds,  very  likely  produced  by  the 
vapors  of  calcium  floating  in  the  solar  atmosphere  at  a  height 
of  several  kilometers,  chiefly  above  the  'spots'  and  the  faculae. 
The  outlines  of  these  clouds,  which  have  been  named  the  calcium 
'flocculi,'  recall  those  of  the  cumuli  of  our  own  atmosphere 
and  change  form  very  rapidly 

"  In  1905  were  photographed  for  the  first  time  the  clouds  or 
'  flocculi  '  of  hydrogen,  which  have  since  often  been  recorded 
with  the  hydrogen  lines.     On  these  spectro-heliographic  photo- 


graphs the  aspect  of  certain  images  makes  us  think  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  iron  filings  in  a  magnetic  field  and  suggests  the 
idea  of  some  powerful  force  of  that  kind.  A  little  later,  in 
1908,  still  another  hydrogen  line  was  applied  for  the  first  time 
to  the  photography  of  the  flocculi  at  Mount  Wilson.  The  re- 
sulting prints  show  a  clearly  cyclonic  stnicture  of  the  spots. 
Photographs  taken  at  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June 
were  particularly  characteristic  from  this  standpoint.  In  this 
period  a  large  dark  hydrogen  flocculus  was  seen  to  advance 
toward  the  edge  of  a  spot-cyclone,  at  a  mean  velocity  of  220 
miles  a  second,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  into  the  spot,  and  was 
swallowed  up  in  its  center.  This  curious  phenomenon  opened 
new  horizons  to  Mr.  Hale.  Starting  from  Rowland's  celebrated 
experiment  in  which  the  whirling  motion  of  electrified  bodies 
was  proved  to  produce  a  magnetic  field  whose  lines  of  force  are 
parallel  to  the  axis  .  .  .  the  director  of  the  Mount  Wilson 
Observatory  asked  himself  whether  the  solar  cyclones  should 
not  also  give  rise  to  magnetic  fields 

"  Only  the  '  Zeeman  eflfect '  is  able  to  give  us  the  means  of  ex- 
perimental proof,  and  the  result  of  its  application  was  a  tri- 
umph for  Mr.  Hale,  since  it  enabled  him  to  demonstrate  the 
preponderant  part  that  the  laboratory  may  play  in  observatory 
work.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1896  Professor  Zeeman,  when 
observing  in  a  large  spectroscope  the  two  yellow  lines  of  sodium 
in  a  flame  burning  between  the  poles  of  a  large  electromagnet, 
discovered  that  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  each  line 
had  become  doubled.  Repetition  of  the  experiment  enabled 
him  to  determine  that  the  distance  between  the  two  components 
is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  and  to  the 
square  of  the  wave-length.  Finally,  a  distinction  between  these 
doublets  and  double  lines  produced  by  other  known  phenomenon 
is  that  the  light  of  the  two  components  is  polarized,  but  in  op- 
posite directions.  Consequently,  if  we  find  in  the  spectrum  of 
a  given  substance  a  doublet  that  appears  to  be  due  to  a  mag- 
netic field,  this  origin  will  be  revealed  by  the  polarization. 
These  deductions,  applied  to  the  solar  spots,  were  crowned  with 
success 

"  In  his  annual  report  for  1909,  Mr.  Hale  concludes  that  great 
electric  and  magnetic  phenomena  certainly  play  a  considerable 


PROOF.S  OF  SOLAH  MAGNETISM. 

Doublet  and  triplet  corresponding  to  iron  lines,  in  two  spectra  of 
sunspots,  showing  magnetic  fields. 

part  in  the  sun.  In  the  spectra  of  the  spots  most  of  the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines  are  enlarged,  some  are  changed  into  doublets  (in- 
completely resolved  into  quadruplets)  and  some  into  trip- 
lets. .  .  .  And  he  adds,  in  closing,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  such  magnetic  fields  can  be  explained  only  by  a 
very  rapid  whirling  motion  of  the  electrified  corpuscles,  whence 
it  follows  that  the  sun-spots  must  be  electric  storms." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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TWO  PHOTOGRAPHS  SHOWING  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  A  HYDROGEN  CLOUD  OVER  A  SUN  SPOT. 


A  SHARP   RAP  AT  FLEXNER 


4C 


I 


KIN  EAT  CROW,"  says  Josh  Billings;  "but  I  don't 
hanker  arter  it."  In  much  the  same  way  the  galling- 
report  of  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  to  the  Carnegie  Trus- 
tees on  Medical  Education  is  approved,  in  a  way,  by  most  of 
the  medical  journals  ;  but  they  can 
hardly  pretend  to  like  it.  The  re- 
port was  summarized  in  our  issue 
for  July  2,  and  some  of  the  com- 
ments on  it  were  given  in  our  issue 
for  August  27.  Those  who  can  get 
in  a  back -handed  slap  at  it  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  not  averse  to 
doing  so.  Perhaps  the  neatest  of 
these  is  the  demonstration  by 
American  Medicine  (New  York, 
October)  that  Dr.  Simon  Flexner, 
brother  of  the  author  of  the  report 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  medi- 
cal authorities  in  the  country,  was 
himself  educated  in  one  of  the 
small  and  inadequate  institutions 
condemned  therein.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  an  argument  or  not 
according  to  one's  viev^^point.  It  is 
of  the  variety   called  by  the  old 

rhetoricians  argumentum  ad  hominem,  and  is  not  without  its 
force.  The  reader  peruses  it  with  a  quiet  chuckle  and  then 
does  some  sober  thinking.     Says  the  magazine  just  named : 

"  It  will  be  interesting  to  lookup  the  college  history  of  some 
of  our  great  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  in  the  light  of  their  accomplish- 
ments, read  the  estimation,  high  or 
otherwise,  which  the  report  in  ques- 
tion places  on  their  Alma  Maters. 
For  a  starter,  the  name  of  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner  immediately  suggested  it- 
self. Since  Brother  Abraham  Flex- 
ner wrote  or  compiled  the  report,  it 
was  certainly  interesting  to  learn 
his  opinion  of  the  school  from  which 
Brother  Simon  obtained  his  diploma. 
Before  disclosing  the  data  which  we 
were  able  to  obtain,  just  a  word 
may  not  be  out  of  place  concerning 
Brother  Simon. 

"  If  there  is  to-day  a  physician  in 
America,  or  in  fact  in  any  other 
civilized  country,  who  does  not  know 
of  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  and  his  work, 
he  is  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  his 
profession.     Dr.  Flexner  stands  to- 


SOLAR   WHIRLWINDS 


The  spot  and  the  hydrogen  flocculi  seen  at  the  bottom  of  this 
figure,  toward  the  right,  have  a  whirhng  motion  opposite  to  that  of 
the  spot  and  flocculi  above  and  at  the  left. 


day  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  medical  men  of  the  present 
age  of  scientific  medicine.  As  a 
laboratory  worker  his  accomplish- 
ments have  won  him  the  sincere 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  his  col- 
leagues. .  .  .  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  is 
a  man  whom  his  associates  admire, 
respect,  and  love  ;  the  world  at  large 
likewise  admires  his  attainments 
and  appreciates  the  splendid  work 
he  is  doing  and  helping  others  to  do 

for  humanity 

"  Far  be  it  from  our  intent  that 
anything  in  these  pages  should  con- 
vey the  slightest  affront  to  one 
whom  we  so  sincerely  respect  and 
esteem.  But  the  situation  carries 
such  a  trite  and  happy  confirmation 
of  our  statement  in  last  month's 
issue  that  '  the  world  is  interested 
in  what  a  medical  man  is  and  can  do, 
and  not  the  college  he  graduated  from, '  that  we  could  not  refrain 
from  presenting  the  matter,  even  in  this  clumsy  way. 

"  What  we  have  stated  about  Dr.  Simon  Flexner — facts  that 
no  one  will  gainsay — show  conclusively,  tho  perhaps  ineffi- 
ciently, his  great  usefulness  both  to  his  confreres  in  medicine 
and  to  humanity  in  general.  Measured  by  his  scientific  stature, 
his  contributions  to  medicine  and  his  achievements.  Dr.  Simon 

Flexner  in  the  light  of  his  broth- 
er's dicta  concerning  medical  col- 
leges and  their  capacities  for  de- 
veloping useful  physicians,  should 
be  a  graduate  of  some  one  of  the 
large  and  best  equipped  universi- 
ties. But  alas,  fate  ordained  dif- 
ferently and  according  to  the  last 
edition  of  The  American  Medical 
Directory  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  the 
saver  of  babies'  lives,  director  of 
one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
and  important  scientific  institu- 
tions, a  splendid  scholar,  one  of  the 
world's  great  scientists,  a  man 
who  already  has  achieved  wonders 
in  his  chosen  field,  and  one  who, 
if  his  life  is  spared,  will  probably 
be  responsible  for  the  conquest  of 
several  of  humanity's  most  fatal 
maladies,  suffered  the  frightful 
handicap  of  equipping  himself  for 
his  life's  work  at  the  University 
of  Louisville,  Medical  Depart- 
ment, an  institution  one  will  shud- 
der to  think  of  in  1889  if  what 
Brother  Abraham  says  about  it  to-day  is  true.  Following  is 
his  comment: 

"  '  Laboratory  facilities — teaching-laboratories  are  provided 
for  chemistry,  pathology,  bacteriology,  physiology,  and  phar- 
macy.    They  are  inadequate  in  appointments  and  teaching  force 


A  sunspot  with  hydrogen  flocculi,  photographed      The  same  spot  on  June  2, 1908,  showing  whirlwind  move- 
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for  the  thorough  teaching  of  the  fundamental  sciences  to  so 
large  a  student  body. 

"  '  The  University  of  Louisville  ha.^  a  large,  scattered  plant, 
unequal  to  the  strain  which  numbers  put  upon  it.  .  .  .  There 
are  radical  defects  for  which  there  is  no  cure  in  sight.  The 
classes  are  unmanageably  huge ;  the  laboratories  overcrowded 
and  undermanned ;  clinical  facilities,  meager  at  best,  broken 
into  bits  in  order  to  be  distributed  among  the  aggregated  fac- 
ulty. To  carry  the  school  at  all  a  large  attendance  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  !i  large  attendance  implies  a  low  standard.  The  situ- 
ation is  thus  practically  deadlocked.' 

"  And  this  in  the  year  1910  is  the  school  that  in  1889  started 
Simon  Flexner  on  his  career! 

"  We  realize  that  there  are  other  phases  of  the  question  and 
a  single  case  like  this  offers  no  real  opportunities  for  compari- 
sons or  conclusions.  But  we  still  think  it  carries  a  valuable 
lesson  and  proves  our  contention  that  after  all  the  personal 
equation  is  the  all-important  factor.  We  need  all  the  Simon 
Flexners  we  can  get,  and  a  school  that  can  help  one  such  man 
in  each  decade  to  embark  on  a  career  so  useful  to  his  fellows 
and  all  mankind,  has  justified  its  existence,  Brother  Abraham 
notwithstanding. " 


FLYING-SCHOOLS   IN   FRANCE 

HARVARD  has  had  an  aviation  meet  and  Columbia  has 
an  aero  club,  but  France  is  apparently  taking  the  lead 
in  establishing  and  developing  actual  schools  of  in- 
struction in  flying — not  places  where  inventors  and  builders 
may  teach  the  use  of  their  own  machines,  but  real  collegiate 
schools  of  aeronautic  engineer- 
ing. Some  of  our  colleges  are 
intending  to  start  courses  in 
aviation,  and  tentative  instruc- 
tion may  have  begun,  but  the 
first  full  course  of  this  sort 
seems  to  have  been  established 
at  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  French 
intend  evidently  to  take  the 
lead  at  once  in  this  regard.  We 
translate  below  part  of  an  ab- 
stract in  the  Revue  Scientifique 
(Paris,  October  15)  of  a  re- 
cent lecture  by  Carlo  Bourlet, 
before  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Mathematical  In- 
struction at  Brussels.  Said  the 
speaker : 


A    GAKUENEK, 


"  We   shall    not  mention   the 
military  schools  of  Chalais-Meu- 

don  and  Mourmelon-le-Grand,  which  are  quite  special  in  char- 
acter, nor  the  apprentice  schools  founded  by  various  builders, 
solely  to  train  pilots  and  teach  their  pupils  how  to  use  their 
aeroplanes,  since  these  have  no  scientific  character. 

"  At  present,  there  is  regularly  organized  instruction  in  avia- 
tion in  the  following  places  in  France : 

"  1.  At  the  University  of  Paris,  where,  thanks  to  the  generous 
gifts  of  Messrs.  Deutsch,  de  la  Meurthe,  and  Sakharoff,  there 
have  been  founded  a  Course  of  Aeronautics  at  the  Sorbonne, 
conducted  by  Professor  Marchis,  and  a  station  for  research  and 
experiment  in  aviation,  directed  by  Professor  Maurain. 

"  2.  Commandant  Roche  has  founded  a  School  of  Aeronautic 
Engineers,  of  a  private  character,  but  in  receipt  of  official  sub- 
vention. It  receives  former  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
students  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  already  licensed,  and  pupils 
admitted  to  the  course.  The  studies  last  one  year  and  the  stu- 
dent receives  on  graduation,  after  examination,  a  diploma  as 
Aeronautical  Engineer. 

"  The  instruction  is  in  part  theoretical  and  in  part  purely 
practical  and  experimental. 

"  In  closing,  Mr.  Bourlet  expresses  the  hope  that  his  country, 
pursuing  her  noble  humanitarian  traditions,  may  continue  to 
bear  aloft  the  torch  of  progress  and  to  develop  this  wonderful 
new  science  as  she  has  already  developed  the  automobile  and 
the  submarine,  assuring  a  world-wide  era  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood."    7Va/i.s/!a<2ons  wiadc /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  lapwing,  "whose  be.sl  qualities  appear  when  it  is  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  borders  or  parterres." 


HOW   RADIUM  WAS  ISOLATED 

THE  FACT  that  metallic  radium  has  now  been  extracted 
from  its  salts  was  briefly  announced  in  these  columns 
some  time  ago.  We  are  now  able  to  supply  details  from 
an  article  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  October  15). 
As  is  well  known,  until  a  few  months  ago  what  was  popularly 
called  radium  was  merely  some  one  of  the  salts  of  this  sub- 
stance, generally  the  bromid  or  chlorid— the  binary  compound 
of  radium  and  bromin  or  chlorin.  To  get  the  chlorin  away 
from  the  radium,  leaving  the  pure  metal,  was  a  task  whose 
difficulty  was  increased  by  the  very  small  quantities  of  the  salt 
that  were  available.  It  has  finally  been  accomplished  by 
Madame  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  the  new  metal,  working  in 
collaboration  with  E.  Debierne.  These  two  experimenters 
availed  themselves  of  a  method  suggested  by  Gunz  for  the  pro- 
duction of  metallic  barium  involving  the  separation  of  the 
metal  by  first  combining  it  with  mercury,  forming  an  amalgam, 
and  then  expelling  the  mercury  by  distillation.     We  read : 

"  After  some  preliminary  experiments  on  barium  .  .  .  Mme. 
Curie  and  M.  Debierne  proceeded  to  prepare  the  amalgam  of 
radium  by  the  electrolysis'  of  a  perfectly  pure  solution  of 
radium  chlorid,  using  a  mercury  cathode  and  a  platinum-iridium 
anode.  .  .  .  The  amalgam  was  found  to  decompose  water  and 
to  be  extremely  inconstant  in  contact  with  air,  being  perfectly 
liquid,  in  opposition  to  barium  amalgam,  which  under  identical 
conditions  contains  numerous  crystals.     After  being  dried,  the 

amalgam  was  rapidly  introduced 
into  an  iron  vessel,  previously 
reduced  in  pure  hydrogen. 
After  placing  this  vessel  into  a 
quartz  tube,  the  whole  appar- 
atus was  evacuated. 

"  The  distillation  of  mercury 
is  an  extremely  delicate  opera- 
tion which  should  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  avoid  even  a 
moment's  boiling,  lest  some  par- 
ticles of  the  substance  be  pro- 
jected. The  experimenters  car- 
ried out  distillation  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  pure  hydrogen,  keep- 
ing the  pressure  of  that  gas 
permanently  above  the  pressure 
of  saturated  mercury  vapor  at 
the  temperature  of  the  iron 
vessel  as  determined  by  the  aid 
of  a  thermo-electric  couple. 

"  In  view  of  the  very  minute 
quantities  of  material  at  the 
disposal  of  the  two  experiment- 
ers, care  had  to  be  taken  to 
warrant  an  absolute  purity  of  the  hydrogen.  As  hydrogen  puri- 
fied and  dried  according  to  the  ordinary  process  is  still  acted 
upon  by  the  amalgam  and  metal,  the  gas,  before  entering  the 
apparatus,  was  made  to  pass  through  a  platinum  tube  heated  in 
the  electric  furnace." 

The  writer  describes  at  some  length  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion, which  was  both  delicate  and  tedious,  and  which  was  car- 
ried forward  until  the  metal  began  to  give  out  vapors  which 
would  attack  the  quartz  tube.     To  quote  again : 

"  The  iron  vessels  were  then  found  to  contain  a  brilliantly 
white  metal,  which  at  about  700°  C.  would  begin  to  melt  sud- 
denly and  which,  in  the  experimenters'  opinion,  is  practically 
pure  radium.  The  metal  would  adhere  strongly  to  the  iron, 
being  separated  therefrom  with  some  diflJiculty. 

"  Metallic  radium  is  altered  very  rapidly  at  the  contact  with 
air,  being  blackened  instantaneously,  in  consequence,  it  seems, 
of  a  nitrogen  compound  being  formed.  Some  metal  particles 
having  been  scratched  off  with  a  small  metal  tool,  one  of  them, 
on  being  dropt  on  white  paper,  was  found  to  produce  a  dark 
spot  as  by  combustion.  On  coming  into  contact  with  water, 
these  metal  particles  instantaneously  decomposed,  the  latter 
most  energetically,  dissolving  the  greater  part  of  it,  which 
would  seem  to  show  the  solubility  of  the  oxid.  A  blackish  res- 
idue, which  doubtless    is    the  nitrogen  compound  produced  by 
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the  reaction  of  the  metal  and  air,  would  be  dissolved  nearly 
completely  after  adding:  a  very  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Having  been  dissolved  practically  completely  in  the  di- 
luted acid,  the  metal  could  not  contain  any  appreciable  amount 
of  mei-cury. 

"  The  iron  vessel  containing  the  remainder  of  the  metal  was 
then  introduced  into  a  tube  which  was  sealed  in  the  vacuum. 
This  is  to  serve  in  measuring:  the  penetrating  radiation  of  the 
metal  and  ascertaining:  whether  its  radio-active  properties 
really  correspond  to  theoretical  calculations. 

"  Tho  the  radio-active  equilibrium  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
the  first  tests  would  seem  to  show  the  increase  of  activity  to 
occur  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  production  of  emana- 
tion, the  limit  of  radio-activity  of  the  metal  being:  about 
normal. 

"  As  metallic  radium  is  much  more  volatile  than  barium,  the 
two  experimenters  expect  .to  purify  it  by  sublimation  in  the 
vacuum  on  a  cooled  metal  plate." 


TRADES  AND  PROFESSIONS  OF   BIRDS 

THE  BIRDS  of  the  air  have  their  trades,  it  seems,  as 
well  as  their  nests.  Some  are  skilful  masons,  some  are 
clever  carpenters,  others  are  careful  gardeners,  while 
in  France  the  fly-catchers  act  as  a  police  force,  ever  alert  to 
catch  the  feathered  malefactor.  Mr.  G.  Roux  describes  in  La 
Revue  (Paris)  some  of  these  professional  activities  of  the 
winged  denizens  of  the  air.  Several  species  of  birds,  he  tells 
us,  are  particularly  distinguished  by  their  devotion  to  their 
chosen  calling.  Among  the  mason-birds,  which  build  their  nests 
of  stones,  in  many  cases  cemented  together  with  carefully 
chosen  materials,  there  are  several  varieties  of  the  sparrow. 
One,  which  the  Spaniards  of  Malaga  call  pedrero  (stone-mason) , 
"builds  its  nest  with  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  architect," 
choosing  a  hole  in  a  trunk  or  other  excavation,  and  after  lay- 
ing solid  masonry  foundations  erects  at  the  entrance  a  well- 
cemented  wall : 

"  It  prepares  mortar  of  the  best  quality — sand  and  lime — and 
lays  it  as  well  as  the  best  mason  could  do.     The  pedrero  is  a 


Photograph  from  the  American  ^fuseum  of  Natural  History. 

A   SECOND-RATE    WOODWOBKER. 

The  crossbill,  who  works  in  wood  "  but  in  a  special  way,  without 
constructive  ideas." 

past  master  in  the  building  trade.  Col.  Howard  Irby,  author 
of  an  ornithology  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  has  seen  one  of  the 
birds  at  work  from  start  to  finish.  The  bird  uses  at  once  its 
little  gray  feet  and  its  long  beak  to  dislodge  the  stones.     It 


carries  them  quickly  to  the  desired  place  and  piles  them  methodi- 
cally, cementing  them  layei-  by  layer.  ...  Ah  many  as  ;550 
stones  may  be  employed  in  all.  Some  weigh  as  much  as  two 
ounces  and  the  force  exeited  is  surprizing." 

The  instinct,  almost    intelligence,    according  to    Mr.   Roux, 
which  guides  these  birds  in  their  choice  of  location  and  mate- 


Photogr.iph  troni  the  Ainericau  Miiseuin  of  Natural  History. 

THE    CHIEF   CARPENTER. 

The  woodpecker,  who  makes  his  nest  in  the  wood,  and  finds  his 

food  there. 

rials,  is  most  remarkable.     He  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of 
some  of  the  other  bird  trades,  which  we  summarize : 

"  With  the  mason-birds  we  may  compare  the  carpenters,  chief 
of  which  is  the  woodpecker.  This  climber,  which  lives  on 
trees,  clings  to  them  with  its  claws,  and  strikes  the  bark  with 
its  beak  to  drive  out  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  a  hard 
worker;  it  puts  its  nest  together  with  great  patience,  digging 
it  in  some  rotten  trunk  three  yards  above  the  ground,  after 
ascertaining  previously  the  state  of  the  tree.  The  bird  attacks 
onJy  the  proper  part,  but  he  goes  high  enough  up  to  be  able  to 
descend  if  necessary,  and  he  makes  another  hole  lower  down 
when  the  former  shows  the  effects  of  age.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  finds  the  wood  too  hard,  he  gives  up  his  task  and  goes  else- 
where. The  crossbill  also  work  in  wood,  but  in  a  special 
way,  without  constructive  ideas.  They  exploit  firs  and  pines 
to  their  profit.  The  seed  of  the  pine  has  a  characteristic  taste 
that  recalls  that  of  a  Brazil  nut  soaked  in  turpentine ;  it  is  the 
favorite  tidbit  of  this  swallow. 

"  Certain  birds  are  gardeners.  Such  is  the  lapwing,  whose 
best  qualities  appear  when  it  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  bor- 
ders or  parterres.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  see  it 
running  to  and  fro,  losing  sight  of  no  worm  or  snail,  and  clean- 
ing up  the  plants  with  unremitting  conscientiousness. 

"  One  of  the  strangest  professions  in  the  bird-world  is  that  of 
policeman.  The  fly-catchers  are  charged  with  this  duty  in 
France  and  in  Central  Europe.  They  perch  on  telegraph  wires 
and  look  the  country  over.  Where  there  are  none,  they  sit  on 
any  convenient  post  or  on  a  branch,  or  even  on  a  cow's  back. 
They  live  by  hunting  insects.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  air 
respect  this  guardian  of  the  peace,  and  those  that  are  most  en- 
terprising in  the  pillage  of  nests  abstain  when  they  espy  him. 

"  Such  police-birds  owe  their  authority  to  their  courage. 
Even  the  most  timid  in  appearance  give  proof  of  this,  witness 
the  partridge,  which  scarcely  ventures  into  the  open ;  yet  when 
she  has  young,  her  nature  seems  to  change  all  at  once.  She 
faces  all  perils  for  them  ;  when  they  are  scarcely  out  of  the  egg 
she  watches  over  them  with  constant  anxiety.  If  they  are 
threatened,  she  defends  them  with  maternal  courage.  No  aerial 
policeman  equals  her  in  these  circumstances." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


KIN   TO  LEONARDO 

JOHN  LA  FAROE  was  "  our  sole  '  Old  Master,'  "  our  sole 
"  type  of  the  kind  of  genius  that  went  out  with  the  Italian 
Renaissance."  In  saying  this  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  probably  the  art  critic  of  that  paper,  Mr.  Royal  Cor- 
tissoz,  points  to  the  artist's  death  as  the  snapping  of  "  what 
was  in  some  sort  a  link  between  the  art  of  America  and  the  art 
of  Europe  in  its  Golden  Age."  Other  artists  of  equal  eminence 
America  has  produced  among  Mr.  La  Farge's  contemporaries, 
but  none,  so  this  critic  thinks,  who  suggests  "  kinship  with  a 
specific  tradition,  the  tradition  of  such  men  as  Leonardo  and 
Raffael."  The  interesting  parallel  is  carried  a  little  further 
in  these  words : 

"  Like  them  he  was  essentially  a  type  of  intellect  governing 
and  coloring  imagination  and  emotion,  and  expressing  itself 
with  a  certain  instinctive  tendency  toward  the  grand  style. 
Overlaid  upon  this  central  strength  of  his  were  all  the  riches 
of  a  wonderful  personality,  all  the  traits  of  a  man  whose  feel- 
ing for  the  past  never  for  a  moment  detached  him  from  the 
current  of  modern  life.  His  was  probably  the  most  complex 
nature  in  our  artistic  history,  and,  indeed,  he  had  in  this  respect 
no  parallel  among  the  masters  of  his  time  abroad.  And  every 
impulse  of  this  myriad-minded  man  was  an  impulse  toward 
beauty.  That  it  was  which  gave  value  to  his  work  and  endued 
him  with  an  incomparable  charm." 

Like  Leonardo,  with  whom  this  writer  compares  La  Farge, 
"  there  was  probably  no  subject  of  interest  to  man  which  was 
not  of  interest  to  him. "     Moreover : 

"  He  knew  it  in  those  aspects  which  belong  to  antiquity  and 
he  knew  it  through  all  the  long  story  which  stretches  down 
from  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  immemorial  East  to  our  own 
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THE    MUSE    OF    PAINTING. 

By  John  I^a  Farge. 

After  the  mannor  of  the  great  fiRures  of  the  ItaUan  Renaissance, 
La  Farge  exprest  himself  with  "  an  instinctive  tendency  toward 
the  grand  style." 


day  of  industrialism  and  politics.  Side  by  side  with  the  mun- 
dane transactions  of  humanity  his  mind  sought  to  keep  pace 
with  the  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
in  any  pedantic  sense  that  he  assimilated  his  knowledge  of  these 
things — or  used  it.  It  was,  rather,  with  the  ardor  of  a  thinker 
with  an  incurable  zest  for  the  soul's  experience  that  he  con- 
stantly read  and  thought, 
and  read  and  thought  again, 
until  his  intellect  was  a 
closely  packed  cosmos  of 
sensations.  Out  of  it  poured 
his  paintings  and  his  other 
works,  for  he  was  ever  the 
artist,  the  maker,  the  man 
who  must  put  his  ideas  into 
tangible  form,  and  out  of  it 
there  came  also  what  we 
can  only  describe  as  a  fer- 
tilizing force,  a  spirit  satu- 
rating everything  that  he 
did,  vivifying  his  unforget- 
table talk,  and  making  him  a 
singular  instance  of  con- 
structive power." 

His  fame  is  largely  that  of 
a  great  colorist,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  his  mark 
has  been  made  in  monu- 
mental mural  decorations 
and  in  windows  of  stained 
glass.    In  both  these  fields — 

"  He  was  wont  to  illustrate 
noble  subjects,  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  ideas  was  also 
made  known  through  his 
easel  pictures  and  through 
his  essays  and  addresses  on 
painting.  He  had  repute  as 
a  traveler,  gained  through  his  enchanting  souvenirs  of  Japan 
and  the  South  Seas.  His  outstanding  character  as  a  painter 
and  as  a  worker  in  glass  has  been  enriched  and  made  the 
more  beguiling  in  the  public  mind  by  the  sense  of  his  versa- 
tility, the  grace  and  the  originality  with  which  he  touched 
many  interests.  Yet  the  La  Farge  to  whom  we  would  above 
all  pay  tribute  in  these  few  lines  is  the  La  Farge  who  was,  in 
a  sense,  greater  than  all  of  his  works,  the  La  Farge  who  was, 
to  those  who  knew  him  well,  a  kind  of  lambent  flame  of  in- 
spiration. There  was,  indeed,  something  Leonardesque  about 
him,  something  of  the  universal  genius." 

The  New  York  Sun  selects  for  enlargement  some  recent  pic- 
turesque acts  of  the  painter  that  exhibit  his  strong  and  vivid 
personality : 

"  Battling  with  physical  infirmities  practically  all  his  life,  his 
mental  alertness  equaled  the  largeness  of  his  art.  Even  in  his 
later  years,  when  weariness  of  life  was  permitted  to  show  in 
his  expression,  it  was  never  safe  to  presume  that  his  mind  was 
asleep,  as  many  persons  found  out.  And  it  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  he  gave  the  architects  of  the  town  the  shock  of  their  lives 
when,  like  Whistler  thanking  a  jury  which  awarded  him  a 
second-class  medal  for  their  second-class  compliment.  La  Farge 
exprest  to  the  Architectural  League  his  reticent  compliments 
for  the  League's  deferred  award  to  him  of  a  medal  which  came 
when  he  no  longer  needed  it.  This  speech  woke  the  echoes, 
but  it  was  the  actual  La  Farge.  He  spoke  blandly,  as  was  his 
wont,  without  rancor,  but  with  the  sting  of  a  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  vitriol.  The  next  day  he  poured  oil  on  the  wound  by 
begging  the  world  to  remember  that  all  that  passed  was  '  be- 
tween friends. '  " 

The  La  Farge  that  his  friends  knew  spoke,  so  we  are  told,  in 
a  letter  written  in  the  fall  of  1908  after  a  newspaper  had  re- 
ported him  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  The  editor  of  the  paper 
publishing  this  "  news  "  got  a  letter  from  La  Farge  which  offered 
food  for  reflection  on  the  vitality  of  men  of  seventy  or  more. 


Copyrighted  fcy  J.  E.  l*urdy,  lioston. 
JOHN    LA   FAKGE. 

Like  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  "  there  was 
probably  no  subject  of  interest  to  man 
that  did  not  interest  him." 
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The  report  in  the  paper,  he  remarked,  "  brought  me  a  visit  from 
my  doctor,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  several  vv^eeks."  In  a 
humoristic  vein,  he  continues : 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  but  he  left  his  card,  so  I  do  not 
feel  neglected.  Of  course  if  I  am  a  very  sick  man  undergoing 
an  operation  I  can  not  expect  to  receive  orders  or  be  counte- 
nanced in  going  on  with  my  work,  a  great  deal  of  which  requires 
at  least  supervision  and  following  out  of  many  details 

"  I  happen  to  have  a  great  deal  of  important  work  in  glass, 
and  some  in  painting,  which  I  carry  through  as  best  I  may,  and 
which  has  usually  been  fairly  successful  with  the  artists  and 
the  public.  I  wish  to  note  a  matter  which  is  interesting  to  me 
and  which  is  also  interesting  in  a  general  manner,  and  that  is 
that  I  have  been  off  and  on  an  ill  man  since  1866  and  1867.  I 
was  paralyzed  by  what  later  was  supposed  to  be  lead  poisoning, 
which  affects  some  of  us  painters  very  much.  Notwithstanding, 
I  have  done,  I  think,  as  much  as  any  artist  since  that  illness. 
Indeed,  to  point  a  moral,  I  think  such  a  condition  is  an  enormous 
incentive  to  struggle. 

"  The  operations  of  art  are  largely  intellectual  and  can  be  met 
by  a  life  devoted  to  study  and  the  acquirement  of  a  proper 
knowledge.  The  Frenchmen  of  the  '50s  and  '60s  persisted  far 
up  into  the  '70s  and  '80s,  and  that  is  without  our  daring  to  think 
of  the  past  far  away,  when  Michelangelo  and  Titian  worked  up 
to  a  very  late  period  of  life.  Titian,  as  we  know,  passed  away 
at  ninety-nine,  owing  to  a  pestilence  which  attacked  Venice. 
As  an  artist  friend  of  mine  used  to  say,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  he  might  still  be  painting.  I  have  destroyed  this  year  a 
great  many  thousands  of  drawings,  and  my  drawings  which  re- 
main are  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  50,000  or  60,000,  as  far 
as  I  have  counted  them.  You  see  that  it  is  possible  to  carry 
out  an  enormous  accumulation  of  studies,  even  if  those  studies 
are  broken  into  by  occasional  illness  that  may  be  very  severe." 


FISTS  ACROSS  THE  SEA 

THERE  WAS  a  tone  of  delightful  complacency  in  the 
remark  made  the  other  day  by  a  British  critic  that 
"  America  is  still,  in  a  literary  and  dramatic  sense,  to  a 
very  large  extent  a  dependency  of  England."  He  may  have 
been  saving  up  this  remark  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  some 
chance  to  say  it.  At  last  he  found  his  opportunity  in  the  cor- 
dial welcome  the  New 
York  papers  gave  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Terry  in 
a  British-made  play, 
"The  Scarlet  Pimper- 
nel." This  welcome 
shows  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence 
was  waste-paper  as  far 
as  literary  and  dramatic 
independence  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  welcome 
was  wrung  even  from 
those  journals,  says  the 
British  writer,  "  which 
profess  to  dislike  the 
'  English  dramatic  in- 
vasion of  recent  years ' 
as  tending  to  handicap 
the  development  of  the 


BKETCH    FOR.    "THE    WOLF-TAMEH." 

By  John  La  Farge. 
After  the  destruction  of  many  thousand 
drawings   this   artist    left   behind  him  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  thousand  others. 


THE   WISE    MEN    FROM    THE    EAST. 

From  a  painting  by  John  La  Farge  which  decorates  the  altar  in 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York. 


American  school  of  playwrights."  Of  course  if  the  British 
playwrights  are  such  a  heaven-born  choir,  the  'American 
playwrights  would  be  blest  and  inspired  by  their  coming,  not 
handicapped,  as  the  British  writer  should  have  been  the  first  to 
tell  us,  but  that  seems  to  be  reserved  for  later  use.  In  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Klauber,  the  dramatic  critic,  who  knows  condi- 
tions in  both  London  and  New  York,  takes  the  pains  to  point 
out  what  he  regards  as  the  misconception  of  this  British  writer. 
In  the  New  York  Times  he  gives  his  view  of  the  international 
relation : 

"  It  was  quite  true  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  shortsight- 
edness of  one  or  two  American  producers  who  practically  con- 
trolled the  theatrical  business  made  America  in  a  sense  a  de- 
pendency of  England.  But  it  is  true  no  longer.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  comedy  by  Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham^ 
few  of  whose  plays,  however,  have  been  received  with  as  much 
critical  enthusiasm  here  as  in  London,  our  stage  has  benefited 
little  in  recent  years  from  the  work  of  the  English  dramatists. 
And  in  honest  truth,  if  the  findings  of  the  London  critics  are 
to  be  believed,  the  English  stage  has  benefited  as  little  by  it. 

"  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  America  as  a  dependency  in  a  dra- 
matic sense  of  a  country  in  which  representative  opinion  is  con- 
stantly deploring  the  absence  of  great  native  plays.  There  is 
to-day  no  more  a  school  of  English  playwrights  than  of  Ameri- 
can playwrights.  In  both  countries  individual  works  of  merit 
have  been  disclosed  from  time  to  time.  But  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  successful  plays  produced  in  America  nowadays  are 
the  work  of  native  authors. " 

Mr.  Klauber  is  unkind  enough  to  prove  his  point  about  the 
low  state  of  British  drama  by  a  quotation  from  a  British  daily 
which  says  under  the  heading,  "  British  Drama  Stagnant " : 

"  With  a  very  few  exceptions  the  new  plays  have  had  little 
artistic  merit  or  ambition,  and  of  the  rest  the  majority  have 
been  poor  after  their  own  foolish  kind.  Failure  has  followed 
failure.  The  managers,  not  for  the  first  time,  have  signally 
failed  to  discover  the  public's  exact  taste  in  the  second  rate. 
It  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  that  the  productions 
to  receive  the  completest  scorn  of  the  professional  critics  have 
vanished  into  thin  air  after  a  few  ill-attended  performances. 

"  We  have  had  bad  French  plays  and  bad  American  plays,  but 
the  season  has  seen  nothing  new  from  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers,  Mr.  Barrie,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr. 
Shaw,   Mr.    Barker,   Mr.  Galsworthy,   or  Mr.  Carton   (I  have 
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written  down  haphazard  the  names  of  well-known  dramatists 
af  various  schools).  Indeed,  the  original  plays  by  English 
authors  number  exactly  five  (there  are  twenty-five  theaters  in 
the  West  End  alone),  and  of  these  one  was  a  steady  failure." 

Such  a  complaint  "  is  a  common  one  in  English  newspapers 
and  magazines,"  says  Mr.  Klauber,  and  if  there  is  such  a  dearth 
in  England,  how  can  they  hope  to  supply  America  ?  New  York 
alone  has  thirty  or  more  first-class  houses  to  be  supplied,  so 
"  there  is  fine  promise,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  look  to  London  for 
our  plays !"     He  adds : 

"  This  season  England,  France,  and  Germany  have  been  drawn 
upon  for  works  designed  to  please  the  American  public,  but  with 
the  exception  of  one  English  comedy  and  an  adapted  German 
farce,  the  latter  produced  by  a  manager  whose  personal  skill  in 
staging  always  adds  about  95  percent,  to  the  total  result,  there 
is  still  to  be  recorded  the  sort  of  evidence  needed  to  prove  such 
dependence  upon  England  as  is  adduced  in  the  premise." 

While  America  receives  the  British  productions  with  cordiality 
and  good-will,  our  plays,  when  taken  to  London,  encounter  only 
hostility  and  intolerance.  American  plays  and  players,  Mr. 
Klauber  thinks,  have  sufl'ered  far  more  in  London  than  the 
foreigners  here.  Tho  for  this  he  does  not  lay  the  entire  blame 
on  "  British  insularity."     For — 

"  The  American  manager,  to  begin  with,  has  frequently  been 
most  short-sighted.  He  has  attempted  to  interest  the  British 
public  in  plays  which  by  the  nature  of  their  contents  were  only 
suitable  for  home  consumption.  In  this,  too,  he  has  been  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  English  dramatic  editors,  who  do  not  seem 
to  think  it  worth  their  while  to  keep  posted  on  American 
theatrical  affairs,  or  who  are  generous  in  this — that  they  are 
willing  to  print  glowing  advance  accounts  of  importations 
which,  regarded  as  of  little  importance  over  here,  are  taken  to 
London  under  the  label  'great  American  success.'  English 
critics  would  hardly  think  it  fair  of  American  reviewers  to  take 
'  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  '  as  representative  of  that  good  old 
institution,  the  British  drama.  But  such  is  the  attitude  which 
obtains  in  the  presence  of  most  of  these  '  American  successes  ' 
taken  abroad.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional 
hurried  visits  of  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Walkley,  who  once  spent 
as  many  as  three  days  in  New  York,  none  of  them  seems  to 
feel  that  our  drama  is  worth  studying  on  its  native  heath.  And 
yet  I  know  of  at  least  three  American  reviewers  beside  myself 
who  go  to  London  every  season  to  see  what  the  English  play- 
wrights and  actors  are  doing,  which  at  least  argues  something 
for  American  enterprise,  if  not  good  taste. 

"  And  so  long  as  American  ladies  and  gentlemen  engaged  in 
an  honest  effort  (no  matter  how  misguided)  are  boohed  and 
baahed  and  publicly  humiliated  in  London  any  complaint  of  in- 
difference or  hostility  on  our  part  will  be  absurd,  even  were  it 
based  on  actual  conditions.  Were  it  justified  we  should  not 
have  these  frequently  recurring  visits  from  abroad,  nor  would 
so  many  of  the  English  players  decide  to  make  their  permanent 
residence  with  us.  As  it  is,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  them. 
For,  with  no  desire  whatever  to  wave  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  fact  must  be  recorded  that  in  America,  at  least,  the  fact  is 
still  observed  that  art  is  universal  and  knows  no  geographical 
limitations — or  prejudices." 

There  never  has  been  any  general  opposition  to  a  so-called 
English  dramatic  invasion,  asserts  this  writer,  tho  just  now 
something  of  this  sort  is  apparently  meditated  by  a  leading 
American  actress  who  announces  herself  as  about  to  lead  a 
crusade.  The  press  has  had  such  notices  as  this  which  we  quote 
from  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  is  oi-ganizing  what  she  calls  '  The 
National  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  American  Play- 
wrights.' She  says  the  object  is  to  place  a  boycott  on  foreign 
plays  for  five  years,  the  life  of  the  society. 

"  Mrs.  Carter  says  she  has  promises  of  financial  assistance  in 
this  movement  from  American  actors,  who  are  beingcrowded 
out  by  the  less  expensive  foreign  players  who  come  here  with 
a  foreign  production  and  stay  here  to  crowd  the  profession ; 
from  American  theatergoers  who  have  been  paying  the  toll, 
from  the  dramatic  critics  of  the  country,  and  from  those  loyal 
producing  managers  who  have  confined  their  effort  to  the  home 
products." 


As  the  spokesman  of  her  own  ideas  and  plans  Mrs.  Carter  is 
quoted  to  this  purpose : 

"  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  advancement  of  the  American 
drama  is  the  discouragement  of  the  playwright  among  our 
young,  splendidly  educated  people,  by  the  overproduction  of 
foreign  plays  here,  and  the  movement  is  aimed  directly  at  those 
American  theatrical  managers  who  without  nerve  and  patrio- 
tism enough  to  keep  their  energies  and  investments  at  home, 
spend  most  of  their  time  abroad  watching  the  foreign  producer 
take  the  risk  of  original  production,  only  to  swoop  down  on  the 
cream  of  the  results,  buy  it  up  for  home  consumption,  and  re- 
turning here  demand  veneration  for  wonderful  acumen  and  man- 
agerial ability.    Why,  they  don't  even  pay  duty  on  these  plays ! 

"  I  think  that  a  five-year  boycott  on  these  foreign  products— 
a  shutting  of  the  door  against  them— will  give  the  American 
playwright  a  chance  to  grow.  The  participants  in  this  boycott 
I  expect  to  be  the  American  playgoer,  who  will  refuse  to  go  to 
see  them,  the  American  actor,  who  will  refuse  to  appear  in 
them,  and  the  dramatic  critic,  who  will  refuse  to  notice  them. 
I  have  already  promises  of  surprizing  financial  assistance  from 
Americans  of  wealth  who  are  sick  of  the  foreign  plays.  One 
of  them  offered  me  unlimited  aid  in  these  significant  words: 
'  I  blame  all  the  filth,  vulgarity,  and  immorality  of  our  fast 
degenerating  stage  to  the  presence  of  these  foreign  plays.  We 
are  a  clean  people  and  the  minds  of  our  children  must  be  kept 
clean. " 


WHY  MR.  ABBEY  DECLINES  THE  HONOR 

THE  WORD  "  command  "  is  usually  employed  when  the 
King  of  England  desires  a  special  performance  at  Wind- 
sor of  some  London  play  or  when  he  signifies  that  he  is 
pleased  to  have  one  of  his  subjects  dine  and  sleep  at  his  country 
residence.  No  one,  it  is  presumed,  thinks  of  making  excuses. 
But  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  the  American  artist  living  in  England, 
"  begs  to  be  excused  "  from  painting  the  coronation  picture  of 
George  V.  He  performed  this  service  for  the  late  King,  Edward 
VII. ,  and  once  seems  enough  of  even  such  high  honors.  It  is 
not  that  royalty  in  anyway  were  to  be  blamed  for  the  unhappy 
time  the  painter  had  over  his  undertaking ;  just  who  furnished 
him  his  bad  quarter-hours  or  even  more  is  explained  by  the 
Marquise  de  Fontenoy,  who  interprets  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
the  abstruse  features  of  European  life  to  a  democratic  nation 
who  are  supposed  to  be  superior  to  such  things.     He  writes : 

"  If  the  task  of  reproducing  on  canvas  the  scene  of  the  corona- 
tion of  George  V.  and  of  Queen  Mary  in  Westminster  Abbey 
next  June  is  entrusted  to  some  English  artist,  instead  of  to 
Edwin  Abbey,  it  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  present  King's  en- 
tertainment of  unfriendly  sentiments  toward  Americans — a 
popular  but  totally  .unfounded  impression,  resulting  from  men- 
dacious stories.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  King  George 
offered  the  commission  to  paint  his  coronation  to  Edwin  Abbey 
and  that  the  latter  begged  leave  to  decline  it.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  trouble  and  annoyance  to  which  this  American  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  was  subjected  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  his  superb  painting  of  King  Edward's  corona- 
tion, which  now  adorns  the  walls  of  Buckingham  Palace.  For 
the  execution  of  that  painting  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
obtain  sittings  from  more  than  a  hundred  distinguished  per- 
sonages who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pageant. 

"  Of  all  of  them,  according  to  Abbey,  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra  were  the  most  considerate  and  reasonable.  As  to 
people  of  less  exalted  station,  he  had  to  suffer  in  the  most  ex- 
asperating fashion  from  their  unpunctuality  in  the  matter  of 
arranged  sittings,  from  their  failure  to  keep  engagements  and, 
above  all,  from  well-nigh  incredible  vanity  in  its  most  petulant 
manifestations,  those  of  least  importance  insisting  on  occupying 
the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  picture.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
periences of  Abbey  in  connection  with  that  picture  gave  him  a 
curious  insight  into  court  life,  with  all  its  petty  jealousies,  its 
conceits,  and  its  intrigues,  and  so  great  was  the  irritation  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  painting  the  picture  that  he  refused 
to  consider  a  request  made  to  him  from  the  highest  quarters  to 
portray  the  lying-in-state  of  Edward  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  commission  for  the  coronation  will  therefore  probably  go 
to  one  of  the  younger  of  the  English  Academicians." 
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TOLSTOY'S  TRAGICAL  PILGRIMAGE 

SOMETHING  like  the  Dukhobor  frenzy  lor  goinp:  out  to 
meet  the  Lord  without  scrip  for  the  journey  seemed  to 
overtake  Count  Tolstoy  about  two  weeks  ago,  with  dis- 
astrous results.  With  no  other  explanation  of  his  purpose  than 
that  he  intended  "to  retire  from  the  world,"  he 
left  his  home  and  embarked  on  a  journey  toward 
a  vague  destination.  The  rigors  of  the  march 
quickly  told  upon  his  feeble  frame,  and  after 
lingering  helplessly  for  several  days  he  died  at  a 
small  railway  station  barely  eighty  miles  from 
his  home  at  Yasnaya  Poliana. 

Dispatches  dated  November  14  reported  the 
Count  "  broken  down  by  the  hardships  of  a  winter 
journey,  mental  strain,  and  a  rupture  with  his 
family."  One  rumor  had  it  that  he  and  the 
Countess  Tolstoy  disagreed  on  the  subject  of 
"  luxurious  "  living.  Another  rumor  that  was 
quickly  contradicted  bore  the  tidings  that  the  aged 
philosopher's  wife  attempted  death  by  suicide  im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  the  Count  from 
his  home.  Count  Tolstoy's  secretary,  says  a 
Russian  now  traveling  in  this  country,  forecasted 
the  separation  from  the  "  violent  differences  "  be- 
tween the  Count  and  Countess  over  the  way  she 
spent  money  for  what  Tolstoy  considered  luxuries. 
The  New  York  Tribune  prints  this : 


a  little  flag  station.  There  is  no  hospital  there,  and  only  a  few 
peasant  huts.  The  Count  was  taken  into  the  station  building, 
where  he  remained  during  the  night. 

"  On  the  way  to  Shamardino  Count  Tolstoy  stopt  overnight 
at  the  monastery  of  Optina.  Before  entering  the  place  he 
announced : 

"  '  I  am  the  excommunicated  and  anathematized  Leo  Tolstoy. 


"  Tolstoy  had  hoped  to  escape  notice  after  his 
hasty  departure  from  Yasnaya  Poliana  and  spend 
a  week  of  quiet  farewell  with  his  sister  Marie,  a 
nun  in  the  ancient  cloister  of  Shamardino  in  the  province  of 
Kolnya,  but  he  insisted  on  leaving  immediately  when  he  found 
his  retreat  had  been  discovered.  He  drove  in  a  carriage  last 
evening  from  Shamardino  to  Kozelsh,  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter Alexandra  and  Dr.  Makovetsky.  In  order  to  cover  his  move- 
ments he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  Moscow,  where  he  has 
a  house.  Later,  however,  the  party  changed  cars  and  boarded 
a  slow  local  train  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  Caucasus. 

"  Tolstoy,  with  his  two  companions,  made  his  way  to  an  un- 
ventilated  third-class  compartment,  which  already  was  crowded 
with  peasants.  The  atmosphere  was  stifling  and  he  developed 
such  a  fever  that  Dr.  Makovetsky  thought  it  unwise  to  attempt 
to  reach  Dankov,  the  first  town  of  any  considerable  size  along 
the  railroad.     They  left  the  train  at  Astapova,  which  is  merely 


TOLSTOY    IN    HIS    STUDY. 
From  a  painting  by  Repin. 
It  is  reported  that  Tolstoy  deserted  his  home  because  he  objected  to  the  luxurious  style  of 


TOLSTOY'S  ESTATE   AT  YASNAYA  POLIANA. 


living  prevailing  there.     His  study  at  least  seems  sufficiently  Spartan 


Is  there  any  objection  to  my  stay  here  ?'    The  reply  was,  'It  is 
both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  offer  you  shelter. ' 

"  Tolstoy  spent  the  day  in  the  discussion  of  religious  subjects 
with  an  aged  monk  whom  he  had  met  on  a  visit  to  the  monas- 
tery seventeen  years  ago. " 

A  letter  said  to  have  been  left  behind  for  Tolstoy's  wife  con- 
tained this  message : 

"  I  can  not  continue  longer  to  live  a  life  of  luxury,  and,  like 
many  other  old  men,  I  retire  from  the  world  to  complete  my 
life  in  solitude. 

"  I  ask  that  you  do  not  seek  my  place  of  sojourn,  and  that 
you  do  not  come  to  it  if  it  is  discovered.     I  beg  forgiveness 

for  the  grief  that  I  may  cause 
you. " 


Pastor  Arpad,  editor  of  Az 
Est  (Budapest)  and  now  at 
Pittsburg,  claims  to  have  had 
the  latest  interview  of  any 
newspaper  man  or  magazine 
writer  with  Count  Tolstoy,  and 
that  in  his  talk  "  the  separa- 
tion of  the  great  Russian  writer 
from  his  family  was  fore- 
shadowed." The  Tribune  re- 
ports this  writer's  further 
observations : 

"  So  opposed  was  Tolstoy  to 
luxuries  that  he  would  not 
publish  two  books  for  fear 
his  wife  would  spend  the  re- 
ceipts from  them  on  luxuries 
for  their  home.  But  beyond 
their  disputes  over  house- 
hold economy,  the  Tolstoys 
did  not  disagree  and  would 
probably  have  been  happy 
had  it  not  been  for  Tolstoy's 
eccentricities." 


THE 


SAVING  CHICAGO 

MASS  EVANGELISM  is  on  trial  in  Chicago  in  a  most 
favorable  atmosphere  for  a  thorough  test  of  its  value. 
Whether  this  form  of  evangelism  is  an  aid  or  a  hin- 
drance to  the  deep  and  permanent  growth  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  ought  to  be  largely  demonstrated  here,  thinks  a  writer  in 
The  Christian  Century  (Chicago).  Under  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man and  his  singer,  Mr.  Alexander,  Chicago  is  said  to  be  in- 
terested as  never  before  in  a  campaign  of  revival.  It  has  been 
organized  by  the  Laymen's  Evangelistic  Council  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches,  a  feature  that 
"  marks  an  advance  over  any  former  effort. "  Last  year  the 
Council  held  a  series  of  meetings  under  the  leadership  of  Gipsy 
Smith  and  immense  crowds  were  present  every  night,  with 
these  results : 

"  Perhaps  the  gospel  had  never  been  preached  in  this  city  with 
greater  winsomeness  and  power.  Multitudes  exprest  their  de- 
termination to  live  a  better  life.  The  names  of  hundreds  were 
taken  down  upon  cards  to  be  distributed  to  the  churches  of  their 
choice.  Yet  the  total  perceptible  results,  so  far  as  the  minis- 
ters and  churches  were  able  to  gather  them,  were  so  meager 
and  disappointing  as  to  be  the  subject  of  almost  universal  com- 
ment and  regret." 

In  order  to  give  a  further  and  more  thorough  test  to  evangel- 
istic methods  the  campaign  has  this  year  been  organized  much 
more  systematically,  and  is  "  carried  on  with  an  efficiency  that 
leaves  little  to  be  desired."  Months  have  been  spent  in  the 
preparation.  The  Cook  County  Sunday-school  Association  took 
a  religious  census  of  Chicago  by  house-to-house  visitation,  and 
ascertained  that  there  are  946,000  active  church-members  in  the 
city  and  300,000  residents  who  attend  church  irregularly  with- 
out any  established  church  connections.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  1,000,000  persons  who  do  not  attend  church,  but  who 
have  a  decided  preference  for  some  particular  denomination. 
The  Sunday-school  attendance  was  shown  to  be  283,000.  The 
working  details  of  the  present  campaign  are  given  as  follows : 

"  Three  great  centers  have  been  prepared  for  the  South,  West, 
and  North  Sides  respectively.  At  each  of  these  places  Mr. 
Chapman  and  his  helpers  is  conducting  a  two  weeks'  campaign. 

"  Mid-day  services  are  held  daily  in  a  central  theater  in  the 
loop  district,  and  on  certain  days  additional  services  are  held 
for  women  at  another  theater. 

"  In  connection  with  these  central  services,  a  body  of  eighty 
evangelists  has  been  brought  to  Chicago  from  many  States, 
and  even  from  Europe.  Fifty  centers  of  simultaneous  evangel- 
istic effort  have  been  organized  throughout  the  city.  In  these 
centers  local  groups  of  churches  are  cooperating  under  the 
leadership  of  some  one  of  the  evangelists  and  his  accompanying 
leader  of  song. 

"  These  local  centers  average  five  churches  each.  A  very 
general  response  has  been  made  to  the  request  of  the  Laymen's 
Evangelistic  Council  that  all  the  Protestant  evangelical 
churches  shall  cooperate. 

"  Many  of  these  churches  and  their  ministers  believe  implicitly 
in  any  form  of  evangelism,  and  are  only  too  glad  to  undertake 
the  work.  Others — and  these  not  a  few — are  doubtful  as  to  the 
method  and  the  results,  but  feel  that  any  effort  which  can  bring 
the  churches  into  unity  and  activity  ought  to  be  tried  out  in 
the  most  earnest  way.  And  for  that  reason  they  are  putting 
their  best  efforts  into  the  local  campaigns. 

"  If  evangelism  of  this  sort  can  be  effective  in  any  circum- 
stances in  such  a  city  as  Chicago,  it  should  prove  so  now.  No 
effort  is  being  spared,  no  e:  oense  has  been  saved,  and  no  lack 
of  earnest  effort  is  perceptible. 

"  Dr.  Chapman  is  a  man  of  exceptional  ability.  His  method 
is  simple,  direct,  convincing.  He  is  a  manly  man,  devoid  of 
rant,  slang,  emotionalism,  or  stage  tricks.  His  appeal  is  direct 
but  never  prolonged.  There  is  absolutely  no  coercion,  begging, 
or  brow-beating  in  his  call  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life. 

"  He  depends  much  on  the  power  of  music  and  the  spell  of 


two  or  three  familiar  hymns.  But  this  is  the  only  appeal  to 
the  emotions  that  he  makes.  Men  who  have  grown  suspicious 
and  weary  of  the  noisy  and  superficial  methods  that  bring  in 
multitudes  whom  the  Church  is  powerless  to  retain,  find  every- 
thing to  approve  and  nothing  to  condemn  in  Dr.  Chapman's 
work. " 

"BOY  SCOUTS"  AND  THE  WAR  SPIRIT 

MANY  of  the  highly  organized  institutional  churches 
are  confronted  with  a  problem  arising  from  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Boy  Scout  movement.  Shall  the  veiled 
influence  of  militarism,  as  this  is  seen  by  friends  of  peace,  be 
encouraged  by  giving  aid  to  this  diversion  of  the  young  ?  The 
Advocate  of  Peace  (Boston),  the  organ  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  writes  in  answer  to  many  inquiries.  The  subject  is 
not  an  easy  one  on  which  to  give  advice,  it  admits,  "  because 
there  are  so  many  features  of  the  Scout  program  which  com- 
mend themselves  to  all  friends  of  boys ;  and,  second,  because 
there  are  several  organizations  calling  themselves  Boy  Scouts 
which  differ  much  in  character."  The  movement,  as  it  was 
started  in  England  by  Sir  Baden-Powell,  had,  as  its  express 
purpose,  the  preparation  of  younger  boys  to  become  soldiers 
when  older. 

"  Its  purpose  was  distinctly  militaristic,  but  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  people  and  close  their  mouths  about  the  military  aim, 
a  number  of  unobjectionable  and  even  commendable  features 
were  put  in,  including  many  of  the  outdoor  exercises  which  the 
boys  are  expected  to  perform.  But  these  features  did  not  blind 
the  English  pacifists  to  the  fact  that  the  central  aim  of  the 
organization  was  to  promote  the  militarizing  of  the  English 
people  and  to  open  the  way  for  universal  conscription,  just  as 
were  the  rifle  clubs  and  other  similar  things.  The  Scout  move- 
ment was  a  distinct  and  cunning  device  of  the  military  party. 

"  The  friends  of  peace  in  England  saw,  however,  that  many 
of  the  features  could  be  used  in  an  opposite  way,  and  so  Peace 
Scouts  have  been  organized,  and  we  believe  with  considerable 
measure  of  success,  just  as  were  the  Life-saving  Brigades, 
which  were  created  in  order  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the  Boys' 
Brigades." 

The  same  objection  seems  to  hold  against  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  in  this  country,  says  this  journal.     Thus : 

"  It  is  distinctly  militaristic  in  its  purpose.  It  means  to  catch 
the  boys  and  fill  their  minds  with  the  love  of  military  perform- 
ances before  they  are  old  enough  to  discriminate,  and  thus  to 
foster  the  war  spirit  in  the  nation  and  promote  the  further 
growth  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army. 

"  With  the  movement  in  this  form  peace-workers  can,  of 
course,  have  nothing  to  do,  except  to  expose  it  and  oppose  it 
at  every  turn.  Nothing  could  be  more  deadly  and  disastrous 
than  to  have  a  whole  generation  of  boys  brought  up  to  feel  that 
war  is  still  the  same  necessary  and  supposedly  glorious  thing 
that  it  was  held  to  be  in  the  past.  The  more  prominent  the 
unobjectionable  and  valuable  features  may  be,  the  more  in- 
sidious and  mischievous  the  movement  is  sure  to  become.  Our 
friends  should  not  be  led  astray  by  the  fact  that  ministers  of 
the  gospel  ai-e  approving  the  movement  and  assisting  in  creat- 
ing Scout  Troops.  The  boy  problem  in  the  churches  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  one,  and  ministers  often  jump  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  anything  that  seems  to  render  its  solution 
more  easy.  Many  ministers  did  the  same  thing  some  two 
decades  ago  in  regard  to  the  Boys'  Brigade  movement,  but  most 
of  them  afterward  discovered  their  error  and  were  heartily 
ashamed  of  themselves.  It  will  be  so  finally  in  this  case,  after, 
however,  a  lot  of  irreparable  mischief  has  been  done. 

"  Wherever  the  Scout  movement  is  organized  on  a  purely 
non-militaristic  basis,  with  everything  excluded  that  tends  to 
cultivate  the  love  of  '  the  pomp  and  circumstance  '  of  war  and 
through  that  the  warlike  spirit,  with  all  that  that  means  in 
perversion  of  the  spirit  of  boys,  there  the  friends  of  peace 
should  lay  hold  and  help  wherever  they  are  able  to  do  so,  or 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  do  something  for  the  boys  in  directions 
which  will  attract  and  interest  them,  and  at  the  same  time  lift 
and  ennoble  their  spirits  in  truly  Christian  and  humane  ways." 
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HtjGH   LATIMER    PREACHING   BEFORE    EDWARD   VI. 

Painting  by  Ernest  Board. 


KATHKKl.NE    OF   ARAGON  8   LAST  APPEAL   TO   HENRY    VIII. 

Fresco  by  Franlc  O.  Salisbury. 


SCENES    IN    ENGLISH   CHURCH    HISTORY    NOW    DECORATING    THE    HOUSE    OF    PARLIAMENT. 


RELIGIOUS    ART    FOR    ENGLAND'S 
LAWMAKERS 

THREE  FINE  panels  depicting  scenes  in  the  history  of 
the  English  Church  have  just  been  placed  upon  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Parliament.  In  this  an  American, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  has  had  a  hand,  for  to  him  was  committed 
the  supervision  of  the  work  and  to  some  extent  the  choice  of 
the  artists  who  executed  the  pictures.  The  public  spirit  mani- 
fested in  this  undertaking  may  atone  for  Mr.  Abbey's  refusal 
to  paint  the  coronation  picture  of  George  V. ,  which  we  notice 
in  another  department.  The  subjects  chosen  deal  with  the 
Reformation  period,  and  show  events  connected  with  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary.  Sir  Martin  Conway 
has  prepared  notes  on  the  panels  which  we  quote  from  the 
London  Standard.  "  The  Breach 
with  Rome  "  is  his  title  for  the 
dramatic  event  involving  Henry 
VIII.  and  Katherine  of  Aragon. 
He  writes: 


"  The  diffusion  of  education 
among  the  people  and  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  which  permeated  the 
atmosphere  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century  made  reform 
of  the  Church  inevitable.  When 
people  began  to  think  and  to 
criticize  what  was  going  on 
around  them,  the  abuses  in  the 
Church  and  the  conduct  of  a 
clergy,  for  the  most  part  idle 
and  depraved,  could  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  But  the  Church 
might  have  reformed  itself 
from  within  without  breaking 
away  from  Rome. 

"  Had  not  Henry  VIII.  's  anger 
with  the  Pope  for  his  refusal 
to  grant  him  a  divorce  from 
Katherine  of  Aragon  driven 
him  to  repudiate  the  authority 
of  Rome  and  proclaim  himself 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  in 
England,    the    Reformation    in 
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MARY  S   ENTRY   INTO  LONDON  AFTER  LADY  JANE   GREY  S   EXECUTION. 

Painted  by  Byam  Shaw,  R.  I. 


this  country  might  never  have  taken  the  form  it  did.  Henry 
VIII.  was  not  a  Protestant,  but  he  wished  to  be  as  supreme  in 
the  Church  as  he  was  in  the  State,  and  to  owe  submission  to  no 
other  man  on  earth.  If  the  Pope  interfered  with  his  desires, 
the  Pope  had  to  go  and  leave  the  King  to  occupy  that  position 
in  relation  to  his  English  subjects." 

The  Reformation  triumphant  in  the  preaching  of  Hugh  Lati- 
mer before  the  youthful  King  Edward  VI.  is  the  subject  treated 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Board.  If  he  achieves  historical  accuracy  in 
his  representation,  there  may  be  some  who  will  wring  from 
their  own  youthful  experience  sympathy  for  the  young  King's 
situation.     The  explanatory  note  reads : 

"After  Henry  VIII. 's  death  the  Protector  Somerset's  relig- 
ious innovations  went  much  further  in  the  Protestant  direction 
than  the  majority  of  Englishmen  cared  to  go.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  hearing  the  Mass  and    the   Latin  hymns  and 

prayers.  Confession,  penance, 
fasting,  feasting,  and  extreme 
unction  had,  under  Henry  VIII., 
all  gone  on  as  before.  Sud- 
denly, in  1548,  an  English  com- 
munion service  took  the  place 
of  the  Mass  and  an  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
introduced.  All  the  pictures 
and  images  went  from  the 
churches  and  the  clergy  were 
allowed  to  marry.  The  young 
Edward  VI.  was  a  much  keener 
religious  reformer  than  his 
father  had  been,  but  the  effect 
of  too  sudden  a  change  upon 
the  people  was  extremely  bad. 
Reverence  for  the  old  religious 
forms  was  destroyed,  and  as 
yet  nothing  had  taken  their 
place.  The  destruction  of  the 
monasteries  meant  for  the 
moment  the  breakdown  of  any 
system  of  poor-relief,  and  ed- 
ucation was  sadly  hampered ; 
for,  altho  in  many  places  new 
schools  had  been  founded,  the 
monastic  schools  had  done  ex- 
cellent work,  and  were  badly 
missed.  The  Protestant  Lati- 
mer preached   fervent  sermons 
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against  the  abuses  of  the  times,  and  signs  of  Catholic  reaction 
were  not  difficult  to  find." 

Queen  Mary  brought  about  the  Catholic  reaction,  as  the  note 
and  picture  show : 

"  The  swaying  of  the  pendulum  from  one  extreme  to  another 
as  a  preliminary  condition  for  a  reposeful  settlement  is  illus- 
trated in  the  progress  of  the  English  Reformation,  the  ultra- 
Catholicism  of  Mary  following  upon  theLutheranism  of  Edward, 
resulting  in  the  Anglican  compromise  of  Elizabeth.  Mary  was 
welcomed  gladly  on  her  accession — her  unhappy  life  had  always 
attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  the  unpopularity  of 
Edward's  reforms  favored  the  reign  of  a  moderate  Catholic. 
At  once  the  images  were  put  back  in  the  churches,  the  married 
priests  were  driven  away,  and  in  some  places  the  Mass  was 
restored. 

"  All  this  was  popular,  and  if  Mary  had  been  content  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  stahis  quo  of  Henry  VIII.  all  would  have  yet 
been  well.  But  her  wish  to  revive  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
her  intolerance  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  her  determination  to 
wed  a  powerful  Catholic  prince  in  defiance  of  all  opposition, 
were  fatal." 


A  NEW   CAREER   IN   THE  CHURCH 

IN  THE  EVOLUTION  of  church  work  something  like 
a  new  profession  seems  to  have  emerged.  It  is  the 
specialization  of  work  assigned  to  a  "  director  of  educa- 
tion." So  far  the  specific  title  by  which  this  worker  may 
be  known  has  not  been  determined  upon ;  but  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  year  or  two  something  like  twenty-five  persons 
have  taken  positions  as  directors  of  religious  education  in  con- 
nection with  churches,  seems  to  indicate,  says  The  Christian 
Intelligencer  (New  York),  that  we  have  here  a  new  and  neces- 
sary calling.  As  the  head  of  the  department  of  religious  edu- 
cation, he  will  likely  "  sustain  to  the  pastor  virtually  the  same 
relation  that  a  college  prof essor  sustains  to  the  president,"  the 
pastor  being  the  administrative  head  of  the  whole  church  and 
the  new  officer  being  the  responsible  head  of  his  department. 
This  official  "  will  seek  to  form  a  comprehensive  and  unitary 
educational  plan  for  the  entire  Church."  He  will  not  only 
organize  the  Sunday-school  and  young  people's  societies  on  a 
graded  basis,  but  will  correlate  one  with  the  other,  correlate 
the  church  school  with  the  home,  and  the  church  school  with 
the  day-schools.  He  will  look  after  printing  and  publicity, 
provide  exhibits  and  lecture  courses,  and  himself  conduct 
classes,  deliver  lectures,  and  write  articles. 

Many  whose  taste  is  for  religious  and  educational  work,  with- 
out wishing  to  adopt  the  ministry  with  its  preaching  function, 
will  find  congenial  service  here.  The  writer  reviews  some 
of  the  attractive  features  of  such  a  calling  and  declares  that 
the  need  of  better  moral  and  religious  education  seems  to  many 
the  most  fundamental  and  the  greatest  need  of  our  civilization. 
The  child  is  not  getting  either  in  the  home  or  the  church  the 
training  which  ought  to  be  its  heritage,  this  writer  avers.  The 
Church  itself  needs  for  its  efficiency  and  perpetuation  just  what 
she  seems  at  present  to  lack.     We  read  more : 

"  Some  one  has  said,  '  Every  problem  is  fundamentally  an 
educational  problem.'  Do  we  desire  our  young  people  to  know 
and  love  the  Bible,  do  we  wish  them  to  have  well-grounded 
Christian  beliefs,  do  we  desire  them  to  be  possest  by  the  filial 
and  fraternal  spirit,  do  we  want  them  to  be  interested  in  mis- 
sions, in  personal  and  social  regeneration  ?  Do  we  expect  them 
to  be  in  vital  and  joyous  sympathy  with  the  spirit,  the  purpose, 
and  the  method  of  Jesus  ?  Childhood  and  youth  is  the  period 
of  golden  opportunity  for  this  work. 

"  Often,  however,  the  lay  Sunday-school  superintendent  does 
not  feel  qualified  to  meet  this  higher  demand.  Child  psychol- 
ogy, the  better  methods  of  organization  and  teaching,  the  new 
wealth  of  Biblical  scholarship,  the  many  improved  courses  of 
study,  are  apt  to  bewilder  him.  He  feels  that  a  degree  of  exact 
and  particular  knowledge  is  required,  which,  as  a  layman,  he 
does  not  possess,  and  which,  with  the  time  at  his  disposal,  he 
feels  he  can  not  acquire.     Like  many  others,  he  is  willing  and 


glad  to  work  on  some  detail  of  a  general  plan  if  he  is  sure  that 
the  plan  is  right  and  in  the  line  of  the  best  light  available: 
but  he  wants  some  one  who  knows  to  form  the  plan  and  super- 
vise its  execution. 

"  Nor  does  the  average  minister  feel  equal  to  meeting  this  new 
need.  Possibly  he  has  no  special  interest  in  or  aptitude  for 
educational  work.  Or,  if  he  has,  where  can  he,  in  justice  to 
other  imperative  claims,  find  the  time  to  devote  to  this  exacting 
demand  ?  " 


Of  the  pioneers  already  in  the  field  we  read : 


"  Some  of  these  directors  are  women,  a  number  are  young 
men  just  entering  upon  ministerial  work,  while  a  few  are  min- 
isters in  full  and  regular  standing  who  have  decided  to  special- 
ize in  this  particular  field  of  religious  service.  Again,  some  of 
the  above  are  educational  directors  in  individual  churches,  a 
few  are  over  groups  of  churches,  and  at  least  one  is  director  of 
all  the  schools  in  a  city  which  have  entered  into  the  local  fed- 
eration of  churches.  In  this  enumeration  I  have  not  included 
those  who  have  become  educational  secretaries  of  denomina- 
tions, nor  those  who  occupy  similar  positions  in  colleges,  nor. 
of  course,  those  who  fill  chairs  of  religious  psychology  and 
pedagogy  in  our  seminaries.  But  enough  has  perhaps  been  said 
to  indicate  that,  if  not  a  new  profession,  at  least  a  new  special- 
ization in  an  old  profession  is  coming  into  being. 

"  Now  this  fact  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  a  deep 
and  conscious  need.  The  churches  in  their  efforts  to  Christianize 
the  world  are  undoubtedly  waking  to  a  new  sense  of  the  wonder- 
ful opportunity  for  telling  Christian  work  among  the  young  and 
to  the  fact  that  this  opportunity  is  not  fully  improved." 


TO    MAKE   CONGRESS   RESTRICT   EVIL 

THE  MILLENNIUM  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
dream  of  poets,  but  as  "  a  practical  condition  of  human 
life,"  says  The  Morning  Star  (Boston)  ;  and  the  sooner 
we  perform  our  duty,  the  sooner  it  will  be  here.  We  can  do 
one  duty  in  this  line,  it  thinks,  by  aiding  the  International  Re- 
form Bureau  in  calling  the  attention  of  citizens  to  certain  moral 
measures  now  pending  in  Congress.  An  appeal  for  help  in 
spurring  Congress  to  pass  these  measures  has  been  issued, 
signed  by  former  United  States  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair,  now 
president  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau.  The  following 
bills,  we  are  told,  are  now  pending : 

"  1.  The  Miller-Curtis  Bill,  to  remove  the  Federal  shield  of 
'  interstate  commerce  '  from  '  original  packages  '  imported  into 
'  dry  '  territory  by  unlicensed  liquor-dealers. 

"  2.  The  Burkett-Sims  Bill,  to  prohibit  interstate  telegraphing 
of  race-gambling  odds  and  bets. 

"3.  The  Walter  Smith  Bill,  to  prohibit  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  pictures  and  descriptions  of  prize-fights. 

"  4.  The  Johnston  Sunday  Act,  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  forbid  Sunday  toil  and  traffic— passed  by  Senate,  pending 
in  House. 

"5.  The  Curtis  Bill,  to  prohibit  saloons  in  Hawaii. 

"6.  The  Clayton  Bill,  to  prohibit  United  States  district  at- 
torneys to  engage  in  private  practise. 

"7.  The  McCumber-Tirrell  Bill,  to  forbid  liquor-selling  in 
ships  and  buildings  used  by  the  United  States  Government." 

Besides  arousing  interest  in  these  bills,  it  is  urged  that  "the 
militant  and  at  the  same  time  conservative  thought  of  the 
country  concentrate  upon  the  formulation  of  other  adequate 
State,  national,  and  international  legislation  and  administrative 
measures,  upon  which  all  the  forces  which  seek  the  removal  of 
these  great  evils  may  unite  in  the  immediate  future  in  order 
to  exterminate  them  from  this  world  and  give  the  millennium 
a  chance  to  come  in."     Says  this  journal  further: 

"  Any  new  statism,  new  nationalism,  or  new  internationalism 
which  does  not  propose  the  extirpation  of  the  harmful  use  of 
alcohol,  opium,  and  all  substances  which  create  unnatural  ap- 
petite, the  promotion  of  universal  education,  the  uplifting  and 
equality  before  the  law  of  all  men,  and  the  obligation  of  society, 
as  a  whole,  to  secure  to  every  honest  man,  woman,  and  child 
a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life,  falls  below  the  broad  and  ele- 
vated standard  of  to-day,  both  in  politics  and  religion.  The 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  will  of 
Almighty  God,  is  against  it,  and  it  must  fail." 
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Every  Immediate  and  Future  Builder  Should  Learn  All  About 

NATCO  HOLLOW-TILE 

For  Residences  and  Buildmgs  of 

Kindred  Construction.        t-^«  r 

rireproor 

age-proof,   moisture-proof, 
vermin-proof,  warmer  in 
Winter,  cooler  in 
Summer. 

YOU  can  now  build  your  house  to  the  same  standard   of 
fireproof  safety  that  has  long  been  demanded  in  modern 
skyscrapers,    at    no    greater    cost    than  brick,  brick-and- 
wood,  stone-and-wood,  or  concrete. 

For  over  twenty  years  this  company  has  represented  the  development  of 
fireproof  construction  for  the  largest  business  and  public  buildings  every- 
where. So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  demand  for  its  services  and  products 
in  this  field,  that  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  time  could  its  facilities  be  in- 
creased to  meet  the  great  demand  for  residences,  apartments,  hotels,  factories,  etc. 
Leading  architects,  building  their  own  homes,  have  been  the  foremost  users 
of  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE. 

If  you  are  contemplating  residence  or  any  allied  form  of  building,  every  considera- 
tion of  safety,  comfort,  and  investment  foresight  should  lead  you  to  write 
for  this  96-page  book — 

"FIREPROOF  HOUSES" 

which  illustrates  and  describes  45  houses,  hotels,  apartments,  etc.,  costing  $4,000  to  $200,000, 
shows  typical  floor  plans  and  contains  full  technical  information  and  drawings  explaining 
NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  construction  and  its  advantages.  Mailed  for  1 0  cents  postage. 
Whether  you  mean  to  build  early  or  at  some  future  time,  learn  about  this  newer,  higher 
standard  of  building,  now.     Address  Dept.  V, 

NATIONAIj  FIR15  •  PRGDFING 
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COMPANY 


ORGANIZED  1 8 If 
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Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


The  New    IVhitehall    building.  New    York— the   World*s 

greatest  office  building — fireproof ed  b^  (he  materials  and  methods 

of  this  Company -and  bungalow  of  NATCO  HOLLOW    TILE 

here  illustrated  to  show   the  range    now   possible    in  fireproof  construction 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

VERY  pleasant  in  their  tunefulness  are 
these  two  songs  by  Fannie  Stearns 
Davis.  At  the  risk  of  being  captious,  how- 
ever, we  would  suggest  that  "keener  is," 
"m3'st«ries,"  and  "rows,"  "close"  are  rather 
discordant  factors  in  the  riming  scheme,  and 
we  might  add  that  the  expression  "  any  more  " 
in  the  last  stanza  of  the  second  poem  is  dis- 
agreeably commonplace.  In  other  respects 
the  craftsmanship  is  clean  and  clear-cut.  In 
"Rainy  Weather,"  which  we  quote  from  The 
AAantic,  the  author  reveals  the  abiUty  to 
create  "atmosphere"  out  of  simple  words 
and  commonplace  incidents.  And  in  "The 
Forbidden  Lure,"  contributed  to  Harper's, 
she  shows  a  delightful  command  of  rhythm — 
the  song  almost  sets  itself  to  music. 

Rainy  Weather 

By  Fannie  Stearns  Davis 

Up  comes  "Bouncing  Bet"  again, 

Pink  and  lusty  in  the  lane. 

Tansy's  odor  .keener  is 

Than  all  incense-mysteries. 

Oh,  the  trees, — 

How  they  strain 

In  the  driven  windy  rainl 

All  the  marsh-grass  bows  its  head. 

All  the  tide-ways  blur  and  spread, 

And  the  bay 

Is  as  gray 

As  the  roof  o'  the  miller's  shed. 

Up  the  hill  I  run,  together 
With  the  wet  and  windy  weather. 
Hair  in  eyes  and  dripping  cheek 
(Oh,  how  cool  and  soft  and  sleek 
Is  the  hand-touch  of  the  rain!) 
"Bet"  and  Ibounce  up  the  lane. 

There  the  Dead  Folk's  decent  rows 
Flank  me,  and  the  church  upstands 
With  its  high  gray  shoulders,  close 
On  the  Dead  Folk's  silent  lands. 
— Oh,  the  trees. 
How  they  strain  t 

Writhe  and  reach  and  fear  the  rainl 
— "Bet"  and  I  bounce  up  the  lane. 

All  the  houses'  eyes  are  shut. 
Still  are  they,  as  Dead  Folk.     But 
Here  a  face,  and  there  a  bloom 
Nodding  scarlet  to  the  gloom 
Say  the  Dead  alone  do  lie 
On  the  hill,  against  the  sky. 

Oh  the  wind,  the  driven  rainl 

How  the  silver  poplars  strain! 

How  the  world  seems  wide  and  low 

As  along  the  lane  I  blow, 

All  alone,  and  glad  to  be 

For  a  little.    .Beat  on  me. 

Wild  wet  weather!     Strike  me,  wind! 

Flare  my  brown  cape  out  behind;— 

Wingfed  as  a  gull  I  fly 

All  alone  beneath  the  sky. 

Oh,  the  trees. 
How  they  strain! 
How  they  clamor  and  complain! 
Reckless  in  the  sea-tinged  rain, 
"Bet"  and  I  bounce  up  the  lane. 

The  Forbidden  Lure 

By  Fannie  Stearns  Davis 

"  Leave  all  and  follow — follow! " 

Lure  of  the  sun  at  dawn, 
Lure  of  a  wind-paccnl  hollow, 

Lure  of  the  stars  withdrawn; 
Lure  of  the  brave  old  singing 

Brave  perished  minstrels  knew; 
Of  dreams  like  sea-fog  clinging 

To  boughs  the  niglit  sifts  through: 
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Rehevea  tirnd  nerves,   brain  tuts  and  headache   follow- 
Ing  mental  strain,  overwork  or  worry. 
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AS   a    Christmas    Gift  for  men  the  Gillette    Safety 
L    Razor  has  unique  advantages. 

In  more  than  Thirty  Thousand  stores  you 
it  a  feature  of  the  Holiday  display  and  there  is 
throng  of  women   around  the   Gillette  counter. 

It  is  the  one  gift  selection  in  which  no  mistake  can  be 
made.  No  matter  what  a  man's  age,  habits  or  peculiarities  he 
is  sure  to  be  interested  in  a  Gillette.  If  he  already  owns  one 
he  is  glad  to  have  another  one. 

GILLETTE    SALES     COMPANY,    28    W.    Second    Street,    Boston 

New  York,  Times  Building  Chicago,  Stock  Exchange  Building  Gillette  Safety  Razor,  Ltd.,  London 

Eastern  Office,  Shanghai,  China  Canadian  Office,  63  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreeil 


WAITHAM  WATCH  EScbbp'I 


Christmas  Presents— Big  Specials 

FULL  JEWELED  WALTHAM  $in65 

In  Fine  20-Year  Gold-lilled  Case.    Guaranteed  to  keep  Accurate  Time  ■  ^J  ^^ 

SENT   ON   FREE   TRIAL,    ALL    CHARGES    PREPAID.         "^ 

You  do  not  pay  one  penny  until  you  have  Eocn  nnd  examined  this 
High-Grado.  Full  Jeweled  Wallham  Watch,  with  I'atent  Hairspring, 
in  any  stylo  plain  or  engraved  Case,  right;  in  your  own  hands. 

Greatest  Bargain  ofurla$t  a  Monthm 

No  matter  how  far  away  you  Jive,  or  how  small  your  salary  or  income  we 
will   trust   you    for  a  high-prrade  adjusted  Wallham  Watch,  in  jrold  case, " 
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BIG  BARGAINS.   Diamond 


Rings,  any  style  mounlinn.        will   trust   y         _   _  -       „     .  .  .        ..  . 

TiT-ma:  $3.75  per  Month.       warranted   for   25   years,    and   guaranteed   to  pass  any  railroad  inspccti 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  ORIGINAL  DIAMOND 
AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE 


■      ■  "^  DeplM  41,  92  lo  98  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
BROS&CQ.  I8SS    Branches: Piltsbura, Pa., St.Louis, Mo. 


Write  for  our  handsome  Christmas  Cata' 
log,  filled  with  beautiful  photographic  illus- 
trations of  Diamonds,  Watches,  solid  gold  Jewelry, 
,  Silverware  and  choice  Novelties  for  Christmas  presents.     Select  any  article 
I  you  would  like  to  own  or  present  to  a  loved  one;  it  will  be  sent  on  approval. 
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SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 

END  for  our  new  catalogue  B — something  unusually  attractive — which  we 
will  mail  you  free  on  request. 

Prices  are  lower  than  others 

on  Sanitary  Claw  Foot,  Mission  and  Standard  styles;  solid  in  appearance,  no 
disfiguring  iron  bands,  guaranteed  Grand  Rapids  quality  with  exclusive 
features.     Sold  by  dealers  or  direct. 

Gunn  Furniture  Co.,  19  Victoria  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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"I>cave  all  and  follow — followl" 

The  sun  koi's  \\\i  tlio  (iuy; 
FlicUcrinR  wiiiK  of  swallow, 

lilcssoins  that  blow  away, — 
What  would  you,  lurhiK,  luring, 

When  I  must  hide  at  liome? 
My  heart  will  hreal<  her  mooring 

And  (lie  in  recf-fhiiiK  f'oami 

Oh,  I  must  never  listfMi. 

Call  not  outside  my  door. 
Green  leaves,  you  must  not  glistea 

Like  water,  any  more. 
Oh,  Beauty,  wandering  Beauty, 

Pass  by;   spcal<  not.     For  see. 
By  bed  and  board  stands  Duty 

To  snatch  my  dreams  from  met 

We  have  to  leave  unanswered  most  of  the 
(lucstions  forced  upon  us  by  this  life,  for 
after  all,  it  is  a  world  where  there  is  little  to 
l)C  knowTi  and  much  to  be  done.  Grace 
Fallow  Norton  touches  upon  this  theme  in 
McClure's. 

Unanswered 

By  Grace  Fallow  Norton 

Oh,  I  have  closed  so  many  doors. 

Oh,  I  have  closed  so  many,  many  doorsi 

But  secret  hands  slide  all  the  bolts. 

And  silent  feet  glide  o'er  my  floors: 

Eyes  come  betwixt  mine  and  the  sun — 

Who  are  the  leaders  of  these  strange  revolts? 

Behold,  they  are  my  Questions,  and  they  cry, 
"Unanswered  I" — "Unanswered  I" — "And  I" — 
Unanswered  every  one. 

Yet  I  have  closed  so  many  doors — 
So  many,  many  doors. 


Life's  prose  is  finer  than  its  poetry — this 
is  the  text  of  Paul  Kester's  poem  in  The 
American. 

The  Wife 

By  Paul  K ester 

She  built  a  temple 
In  her  dream  of  love. 
And  bowed  before 
The  shrine 
Of  her  idolatry. 
The  temple  faded 
To  a  human  home. 
The  shrine 
Became  a  cradle 
That  she  rocked. 
And  all  her  love 
The  holier  duties 
Of  a  common  life. 


The  London  Times  prints  the  "Imperial 
Mother,"  by  'William  Watson.  The  poem 
contains  no  original  twist  that  can  appeal  to 
the  intellect  or  to  the  imagination,  but  com- 
mands our  attention  and  respect  by  its  plain- 
spoken  manliness. 

Imperial  Mother! 
By  William  Watson 

Imperial  Mother,  from  whose  breasts 
We  drank  as  babes  the  pride  whereby 

We  question  ev'n  thine  own  behests, 
And  judge  thee  with  no  flinching  eye; — 

Oft  slow  to  hear  when  thou  dost  call. 

Oft  vext  with  a  divided  will. 
When  once  a  rival  seeks  thy  fall. 

We  are  thy  sons  and  daughters  still. 

The  love  that  halts,  the  faith  that  veers. 
Are  then  deep  sunk  as  in  the  Sea: 

The  Sea  where  thou  must  brook  no  peers. 
And  halve  with  none  thy  sovereignty. 
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is  behind  it  ?      Never  listen 
claims.     Demand  proof  ! 
Then    you    discover    the    difference    between 
the    Ostermoor    Mattress   and   imitations — for  the 
Ostermoor  is  built,  not  stuffed. 

We  challenge  any  other  mattress  in  the  world 
to  produce  letters  from  actual  users  showing  service 
of  terms  of  years  up  to  half  a  century,  with  the 
mattress  as  comfortable  today  as  when  new. 
Ostermoor  offers  such  proof. 

In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  proof  of  quality — proof 
in  advance  of  what  the  Ostermoor  will  do  for  you— can  you 
feel  justified  in  accepting  an  inferior  imitation  when  you 
know  that  an  imitation  can  g'ive  you  nothing  more  than  an 
imitation  of  satisfaction. 

For  genuine  sen'ice  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Oster- 
moor— our  trademark  is  your  protection.  Costs  no  more 
than  the  "just  as  good' '  kind. 


Bristow;  Okla..  July  26. 1910. 
Messrs.  Ostermoor  4  Co. 

The  Ostermoor  is  the  very  best 
Mattress  on  the  market  I  know, 
and  have  proven  to  my  own  satis- 
faction during  their  continued  use 
in  my  home  during  the  past 
Fourteen  Years. 

Wishing  you  every  success.  Very 
truly,        George  McMillon. 


MATTRESSES   COST 

Express  Prepaid 
Best    Blue    and    White    Ticking 

4'  6"  wide,  45  lbs.,  $15  00 

In  two  parts,  50c  extra 
Dust-proof,  Satin-finish  Ticking,  SI .50  more. 
Mercerized  French  Art 
^'^-^•^,    ,  Twills,  $3.00  more. 
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e  Book  SAMPLES  Free 


The  Ostermoor  is  not  for  sale  at 
stores  generally,  but  there's  an  Oster- 
moor dealer  in  most  places — usually  the 
livest  merchant  in  tovra.  Write  us 
and  we'll  give  his  name. 

We  will  ship  you  a  mattress  by  ex- 
press, prepaid,  same  day  your  check  is 
received,  where  we  have  no  dealer,  or 
he  has  none  in  stock. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.       | 
119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Ca\A1>1A>;   AtiEKCY 

Alaska  F.atht-r  k  Down  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get"  Improved."  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


fMOCCASINS. 

I  For  "INDOORS   OR   OUT" 

Genaino  "kiUSSELL".  Indian  Tan,    velvet    finish     pony 
^■kjn  TravtlcT.s  or  Indoor   Moccasin--low   cut.    lofdinfif 
Btyle--sat«en  lined,  all  silk  Btit<*hed:  $2.26  (prepaid). 
^^Genuinc   "  RUSSKLt.  "    "Maple  Pac"    Outdoor 
iJMoccrisin— extra  thick,  flf  xible,   dry-tan  Cari- 
>u--6      ch  top— very  durable,  JiR-ht  weight, 
^onlorma  to  foot    solid,  snow-proof.  Del- 
Iowa  tongrue,  nickle  eyelets,  and  beat 
■"^quality 

I  raw-      -  „      __^ 

'  hide      ta^BA>.^  No.  870 

lacea, 
.Swaatika 
emblem  on  toe;  ^3.2.'>  (prepaid). 
The  idi^al  Moccamn  forpnortflmen 
and  all  "OUTDOOR"  wear.  Order 
today,  stating  hi/.i!  nboo  worn.  We 
ffuarantee  fit  and  Hatinfaction  on 
all  our  Moccaain  Footwear.  Aak 
for  CaUlo»rueof  FULL  LINE. 
W.C.Bu«iell  Itoccirin  Co.,  FacloryF,  Berlin.Wis, 


^ASM  SIFTER 


HILL'S 
I  "Hustler"  Ash  Sifter 

will  make  a  big  reduction  in  your 
coal  bill— 25  per  cent  of  ashes  is 
good  coal — a  minute  a  day  saves  the 
coal — no  dust — no  trouble — ashes 
go  into  barrel  and  coal  into  the  hod. 

M'rite  today  for  full  descriptive  folder  Ifi-S 

HILL  DRYER  COMPANY 

I  216  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

.Sold  by  Dealers  Kvorywlict-e, 


Edith  M.  Thomas  has  received  a  more 
serviceable  gift  than  King  Midas,  for  every- 
thing that  she  touches  tm-ns  to  pure  lyric 
gold.  We  find  "Snow-Burden"  in  the  cur- 
rent Scribner's. 

Snow-Burden 

By  Editu  M.   Thomas 

They  bear  the  burden  of  the  snow — 
They  bear  it  with  a  patient  grace, 

Tlie  drooping  trees!     Yet  well  they  know 
A  melting  hour  comes  on  apace. 

Ah,  if  but  Time,  that  crowns  me  white, 
An  equal  clemency  would  show, 

Then  I,  some  soft,  mild  day  or  night, 
Would  drop  the  burden  of  the  snow! 


A  rather  dainty  contribution  to  Harper's 
by  Helen  Hay  A\Tiitney — politely  and  not 
unpleasantly  sad. 

Half-'Way  to  Happiness 

By  Helen  H.\y  Whitney 

Half-way  to  Happiness, 

The  whole  way  back  again, 
Stumbling  up  the  stubborn  hill 

From  the  luring  lane. 

Little  Sunset  House  of  Hearts 

Standing  all  alone, 
I  could  come  and  sweep  the  leaves 

From  your  stepping-stone. 

I,  and  he,  could  light  your  fires, 

Laughing  at  the  rain  ; 
But,  oh,  it's  far  to  Happiness, 

A  short  way  back  again. 


One  of  Henry  ^'an  Dyke's  immaculate 
poems,  found  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  Valley  of  Vain  Verses 

By  Henky  Van  Dyke 

The  grief  that  is  but  feigning, 
And  weeps  melodious  tears 
Of  dehcate  complaining 
From  self-indulgent  years  ; 
The  mirth  that  is  but  madness. 
And  has  no  inward  gladness 
Beneath  its  laughter,  straining 
To  capture  thoughtless  ears; 

The  love  that  is  but  passion 
Of  amber-scented  lust  ; 
The  doubt  that  is  but  fashion  ; 
The  faith  that  has  no  trust  ; — 
These  Thamyris  disperses, 
In  the  Valley  of  Vain  Verses 
Below  the  Mount  Parnassian, 
.\nd  they  crumble  into  dust. 

Harcourt  Mountain's  song  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  belongs  to  a  certain  class  of  poetic 
bric-^-brac — dainty,  ornamental,  and  rather 
imsubstantial.  The  attribute  of  brittleness, 
however,  would  not  apply  to  these  verses, 
which  arc  of  the  lacy,  filmy,  Japanese  variety. 

Japanese  Water-Song 

By  Harcourt  Mountain 

Murmured  till  morn  the  torrent's  misty  play, 

Tliat  glimmered  down  the  darkness  all  niglit  long. 
Shivered  to  silver,  laughed,  and  slipt  away 
With  dreamy  undersong. 

r'alling  in  luster  all  tlie  starry  night, 

It  whispered  through  tlie  wonder  of  the  spray, 
Shivered  to  silver,  shafts  of  rushing  light, 
Curgled,  and  passed  away. 

.Mininured  till  morn  tlie  drowsy  water-.song: 

The  torrent  poured  in  splendor  down  the  height, 
Sliivered  to  .silver,  laughed,  and  swept  along 
Its  trails  of  dimpled  light. 


I 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE  ANTIQUE    FURNITURE  FAKER 

TIir]llE  is  a  great  dilTcrcnco  in  popular 
estimation  between  a  count  erleiter, 
a  medical  faker,  a  newspaper  faker,  and  a 
man  who  swindles  you  with  a  bogus  piclui-i; 
or  piece  of  furniture.  The  dealer  in  bogus  coin, 
medioine,  or  news  may  do  serious  harm, 
but  when  a  millionaire  finds  he  has  been 
hoaxed  into  buying  something  new  and  gooil 
when  he  thought  it  was  old  and  gootl,  people 
arc  inclined  to  chuckle,  and  the  millionaire 
himself  seldom  likes  to  tell  about  it.  How- 
ever, many  who  are  not  millionaires  like  to 
buy  a  piece  of  anticjue  furniture  sometimes, 
and  have  no  desire  to  be  taken  in,  no  matter 
how  amusing  it  may  be  to  others.  Such 
people  will  find  amusement  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  a  chapter  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Walter 
Alden  Dyer's  new  book  on  "  The  Lure  of  the 
Antique,"  a  sort  of  guide-book  for  collectors. 
He  says  in  part: 

In  general,  it  seems  to  me,  there  are  two 
parts  to  this  question  of  the  truth  about 
antique  furniture.  Is  the  antiquity  of  a 
piece  of  furniture  genuine?  If  so,  what  is 
the  old  thing  good  for,  any^vay?  The  first 
question  resolves  itself  into  a  study  of  frauds 
and  swindles;  and  of  these,  alas!  the  name 
is  legion. 

Probably  not  more  than  one  piece  in  ten 
offered  in  the  open  market  is  at  once  genuine 
and  in  sufficiently  good  condition  to  be  worth 
having.  I  make  this  somewhat  challenging 
statement  on  the  authority  of  professional 
decorators,  collectors  of  antiques,  and  even  of 
dealers  themselves.  For  there  are  many 
honest  dealers;  I  want  that  to  be  clearly 
understood. 

Now,  there  are  a  score  or  more  of  antique 
shops  along  one  single  street — Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City — and  each  shop  is  packed 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  so  it  is  remarkably  easy 

HEALTH  AND  INCOME 
Botb  Kept  rp  on  Scientific  Food. 


Good  sturdy  health  helps  one  a  lot  to 
make  money. 

With  the  lossjof  health  one's  income  is 
liable  to  shrink^  if  not  entirely  dwindle 
away. 

When  a  young  lady  has  to  make  her  own 
living,  good  health  is  her  best  asset. 

"I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  writes  a 
Chicago  girl,  "dependent  on  my  own  efforts 
for  my  living.  I  am  a  clerk,  and  about  two 
years  ago  through  close  application  to  work 
and  a  boarding-house  diet,  I  became  a 
nervous  invalid,  and  got  so  bad  off  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  stay  in  the 
office  a  half  day  at  a  time. 

"A  friend  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of 
trying  Grape-Nuts  food, which  I  did,  making 
it  a  large  part  of  at  least  two  meals  a  day. 

"To-day  I  am  free  from  brain-tire,  dys- 
pepsia, and  all  the  ills  of  an  overworked  and 
improperly  nourished  brain  and  body.  To 
Grape-Nuts  I  owe  the  recovery  of  my  health 
and  the  ability  to  retain  my  position  and 
income." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  fronv  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Have  you  seen  our  beautiful  coIIcko 
poster  'The  Bathing  Girl,"  by  C. 
Coles  Phillips  ? 

•f  usttlu'  Ihin-.'  frir  your  (]r-ii.  In  six  colors.  I'lircf 
feet  ]iii;)i.  St'Mt  for  ton  cents  in  stamps,  lui'i 
your  tailor's  address. 


"  London?" 

<'Nope." 

"  Fifth  Avenue?" 

"Nope." 

"  That's  imported  goods  anyway.  I  know  by 
the  feeling  of  it  and  the  style." 

"No.    My  tailor    made   me   that  suit  from 

Shackamaxon  guaranteed  fabrics." 

You  can  hear  a  conversation  like  that  in  almost  any 
large  American  city  almost  any  day  in  the  year. 

These  beautiful  fabrics — made  in  the  Shackamaxon 
Mills  in  Philadelphia — are  of  the  choicest  materials  and 
the  most  perfect  weaving  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Dollar  for  dollar  no  imported  goods  can  compare  with 
them. 

Beside  hundreds  of  original  Shackamaxon  designs  these  fab- 
rics include  exact  duplicates  of  the  latest  styles  just  now  shown  in 
the  exclusive  London  and  New  York  tailor  shops. 

Handsome  silky  worsteds,  cheviots  and  serges.  Pure  Aus- 
tralian wool  for  the  softer  finishes;  and  combined  with  highest- 
grade  domestic  wool  where  hard  wear  is  chiefly  considered. 

We  make  these  fabrics  exclusively  for  custom  tailors  and  sell 
direct  from  our  mills  to  the  tailors.     You  get  the  benefit  of  that. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  a  tailor  near  you  who  handles  Shacka- 
maxon fabrics,  and  guarantees  every  suit  he  makes  from  them. 

We  will  send  you  also  our  fall  and  winter  style  booklet  with 
chart  of  "  Correct  Dress  for  All  Occasions." 

If  any  suit  of  Shackamaxon  fabric  shrinks  or  fades,  or 
if  any  other  fault  develops  in  the  fabric  at  any  time, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  make  it  good. 

J   R  KEIM   &  CO.,  Shackamaxon  Mills, 
Philadelphia 

Look  for  this  "Shackamaxon''''  trademark  marked  on  every  yard  of  the  fabric. 
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Saying  tiie'frees 
of  the  South 


VoUf   whose  stately  homes  in  the  sunny  South  are  set  among 
majestic  and  venerated  trees;  you,  who  love  the  mystic  beauty  of 
the  great  out-of-doors,  the  trees  of  which  bespeak  its  crowning  glory ; 
you,  to  whose  care  the  trees  were  given  by  generations  long  since 
passed  away,  to  keep  in  health  and  beauty  for  those  which  are  to  come 
— learn  of  the  needs  of  these  trees. 
^  ^__  Trees  are  living  creatures;  they  breathe,  they  absorb  and  assimilate  food,  they  grow; 

,  HT^  their  circulation  is  real  and  vital,  their  processes  of  reproduction  are  just  as  beautiful  and 

inspiring  as   those  of  other  forms  of  life;   but  they  are  motionless  and  voiceless.      You 
must  see  their  wounds  and  their  ills — to  care  for  them.      You  must  find  their  weaknesses 
— to  straighten  them.      You  must  learn  their  needs — to  supply  them. 

Look  at  your  trees  carefully,  critically.  You  see  dead  limbs,  splitting  crotches,  fast  decaying  cavities. 
These  are  danger  signals!  They  tell  of  serious  physical  defects,  possible  of  remedy  but  death-inviting  if 
neglected.  Your  trees  are  valuable — invaluable.  Generations  watched  them  grow.  It  will  take  more  generations 
to  replace  them  when  they  are  gone.  They  are  a  heritage.  Keep  them  perfect  for  yourself  and  your  posterity. 
How  ?  This  is  the  business  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company  and  the  profession  of  the  Davey  Tree  Ex- 
perts. They  save  trees  !  By  training  and  instinct  tney  are  Tree  Surgeons.  John  Davey,  the  Father  of  Tree 
Surgery,  is  their  teacher  and  their  guarantor.  He  created  the  science  of  Tree  Surgery  and  then  created  an  organ- 
ization of  skilled  men  of  his  own  training  to  practice  it.  He  established  and  conducts  the  Davey  Institute  of 
Tree  Surgery.    Unique  in  the  field  of  educational  effort. 

Tree  salvation  is  needed  and  possible  in  the  Southern  States.  Needed,  because  your  trees  decay  jike  other 
trees,  if  neglected  or  abused.  Possible,  because  the  Davey  Tree  Experts  go  South  every  winter.  For  foi  r 
months,  December  to  March,  these  tree  surgeons  are  at  your  service,  if  you  have  a  home  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Many  patrons  praise  both  the  science  of  John  Davey  and  the  service  of  his  men.  They  will 
work  this  winter  from  eastern  Texas  to  the  Atlantic.  A  beautiful,  descriptive  booklet  with  illustra- 
tions awaits  your  call.  Write  us  at  once,  stating  the  number  of  your  trees,  the  kinds  and  their  loca- 
tion. Early  engagements  for  winter  services  are  advisable.  We  may  be  able  to  send  a  special  rep- 
resentative without  cost  or  obligation  to  you  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  your  trees. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY,  Inc.,  1712  Larch  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 

(Operating  The  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery) 
No  college,  no  school  of  forestry  teaches  tree  surgery.    The  Davey  Institute  is  the  only  school  in  the  world 
which  does.    It  was  founded  by  John  Davey,  father  of  tree  surgery.    Full  laboratory,  collection, 
scientific  and  botanical  instruction,  including  practical  demonstrations  by  John  Davey. 


JOHN  DAVEY 

>THE  FATHER  OF  TREE  SURGERY 


Kprrect  Shape  Shoes 

For  Men 


We  own  our 
Tanneries 

and  can  depend 

upon  the  uniform  high  quality  of  the 

Oak   Sole  Leather  which  we  use  in 

every  pair  of  Korrect    Shape    Shoes. 

This  leather  is  all  leather,  free  from 

foreign  matter  which  conducts  moisture 

and  depreciates  its  durability. 

In  selecting  styles,  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  comfort,  but  we  consider  every 
new  idea  in  design.  We  do  not  assume 
that  every  foot  is  of  the  same  propor- 
tions, but  have  a  large  assortment  to 
meet  widely  divergent  requirements. 
Our  Guarantee 

If  the"Burrojai>s"  iipi)er  breaks  through 
before  the  first  sole  is  worn  through,  we 
will  replace  with  a  new  pair  FREE. 
If  your  dealer  hasnU  them, sciidus  his 
vame  and  we  will  viail  you  our  FREE 
illustrated  catahf^tte  tn  colors,  from 
■which  you  can  order  direct  of  us. 

BURT  &  PACKARD  CO.,  Maker* 

66  FIELD    ST.,    BROCKTON,   MACS. 


to  pick  out  something  not  quite  real  and  pay 
a  good  round  sum  for  it. 

Take  a  single  type  of  antique  as  an  example 
— the  Chippendale  chair.  I  know  a  man  who 
has  spent  eight  years  in  the  search  for  genuine 
Chippendales,  and  has  found  just  six.  Yet 
every  little  shop  has  Chippendale  chairs  for 
sale.  The  conclusion,  it  would  seem,  is  per- 
fectly obvious.  For  to  imagine  that  Thomas 
Chippendale  and  his  workmen  could  possibly 
have  produced  one-tenth  of  all  the  chairs  at- 
tributed to  them  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it. 

"And  so,"  you  will  exclaim,  if  you  are  one 
who  jtmips  to  hasty  conclusions,  "all  this 
so-called  antique  furniture  is  mostly  fake. 
Why,  Fourth  Avenue  ought  to  be  raided." 

Softly,  softly,  my  friend.  There  may  be 
more  in  this  question  than  appears  on  the 
surface. 

I  have  talked  with  a  good  many  dealers  and 
experienced  collectors — collectors  who  go 
down  into  Fourth  Avenue  unafraid  and  un- 
ashamed, and  bring  up  thence  real  treasures 
of  bygone  days — and  I  have  discovered  that 
this  question  of  fraud  is  not  to  be  dismissed 
with  a  hasty  condemnation. 

The  opportunities  for  picking  up  choice 
pieces  of  genuine  antiquity  are  becoming 
more  and  more  rare.  Many  are  locked 
up  forever  in  museums  and  other  public 
collections;  others  are  in  private  collections 
and  homes.  Therefore  the  number  now 
availal)le  and  on  the  market  is  strictly 
limited,  and  real  antiques  are  increasing  in 
value  every  year.  But  the  demand  is  also 
increasing;  hence  the  great  and  evidently 
irresistible  temptation  to  defraud. 

This  matter  of  faking  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
supreme  importance,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
devoting  this  final  chapter  to  it. 


Faking  is  wide-spread  and  remarkably 
successful,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  pros- 
pective buyer  of  antiques  should  be  posted 
on  the  subject  and  know  how  to  avoid  being 
swindled.  Reproductions,  either  of  a  style 
or  from  an  actual  model  are  of  three  sorts: 
replicas,  frankly  modern  copies,  and  fakes. 
The  first  two  are  almost  always  made  with 
no  attempt  to  deceive;  let  us  consider 
the  frauds. 

The  market  is  full  of  fakes,  and  yet  If  you 
shun  the  market  you  stand  small  chance  of 
securing  what  you  want.  It  would  certainly 
be  unfair  to  condemn  antique  dealers  as  a 
class,  and  if  certain  precautions  are  taken 
nearly  any  of  those  with  established  shops 
may  be  approached  with  a  fair  degree  of  con- 
fidence. There  are  many  dealers  and  even 
professional  auctioneers  who  are  not  only 
honest  but  exceedingly  well  informed.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  wathin  the  past  genera- 
tion at  least  tw'o  men  have  made  fortunes  in 
this  country  by  manufacturing  "antiques," 
and  many  others  have  made  a  livelihood. 
There  are  little  places  in  New  York,  for 
instance,  where  skilful  workmen  keep  busy 
piecing  together  "antiques,"  treating  them 
with  stains  and  acids,  gluing,  scraping,  rub- 
bing, denting,  simulating  the  wear  and  t«ar 
of  time,  and  these  pieces  find  purchasers. 
Somebody  sells  them,  and  somebody  there 
always  is  to  buy. 

And  3'et  antiques  can  not  be  purchased  with 
greater  confidence  in  any  other  city  of  the 
world.  London,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Paris 
are  flooded  with  fakes.  They  are  more  skilful 
and  less  cautious  over  there,  and  big  collec- 
tions have  been  sold  ofT  in  some  subsidized 
Italian  nobleman's  house,  not  one  piece  of 
which  was  genuine.     Here  either  our  shop- 
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keepers  are  more  honest  or  our  laws  more 
searching. 

In  general  Mr.  Dyer  finds  that  there  arc 
three  varieties  of  fake  antiques:  "Fake 
antiques  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
varieties:  the  piece  made  up  of  bits  of  old 
antique  carving,  panels,  etc.;  the  plain, 
genuine  antique  which  has  been  made  to 
command  a  higher  price  by  means  of  added 
carvings,  inlay,  etc.;  the  piece  that  is  faked 
throughout — usually  a  copy." 

The  first  sort  is  perhaps  the  most  successful 
in  Europe,  where  the  cleverest  fakes  are  made 
from  old  wood.  Old  oaken  beams  from  demol- 
ished windmills,  for  example,  have  been 
converted  into  the  rarest  Dutch  and  Jaco- 
bean "antique"  furniture.  This  method  of 
deceit  has  also  been  employed  successfully 
in  this  country.  An  old  chest  may  be  too 
dilapidated  to  sell,  but  its  finely  carved  panels 
may  be  pieced  together  to  form  the  cover  to 
another  old  chest  wliich  was  originally  plain. 
Or  an  entirely  new  piece  of  furniture  may  be 
made  up  of  remnants  of  old  church  pews, 
and  old  bedsteads  have  been  known  to  make 
fine  colunms  for  sideboards,  elaborate  china- 
closets,  etc.  True,  in  many  cases  faulty 
workmanship  may  be  discovered — a  newly 
made  peg  here,  recently  dried  glue  there — but 
often  the  deception  is  quite  complete  to  the 
uninitiated. 

The  second  sort  is  often  spoken  of  as 
"glorified."  It  is  commonest  in  French 
pieces,  where  new  carvings,  veneers,  and  in- 
lays have  been  added  to  some  genuine  but 
plain  piece  to  enhance  its  value.  Here,  also, 
gluing  can  sometimes  be  detected,  but  not 
often.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  examine  veneer 
and  carving  as  well  as  the  plain  surfaces  for 
signs  of  antiquity.  One  may  be  old  and  the 
other  new.  A  great  many  of  the  early 
Colonial  and  English  pieces  have  also  been 
elaborated  upon  in  this  way.  ...  To  avoid 
being  swindled  with  one  of  these  "glorified" 
pieces,  my  advice  is,  always  buy  antiques  in 
their  original  condition,  first  because  you  will 
then  be  certain  of  their  authenticity,  and 
secondly,  an  antique  entirely  refinished  loses 
its  charm  and  will  never  command  as  high  a 
price  as  a  piece  that  has  not  been  "done 
over." 

The  third  sort — the  thorough  fraud — is 
more  diflScult  to  make,  but  vastly  more  prof- 
itable. If  you  have  enough  knowledge  and 
skill,  there's  a  chance  here  for  a  profit  of 
approximately  1,000  per  cent,  and  not  a  very 
great  likelihood  of  being  caught — that  is,  if 
it  is  a  business  that  appeals  to  you.  You 
can  make  new  oak  look  old  by  the  use  of 
permanganate  of  potash,  ammonia,  and  other 
cheiiiicals,  even  if  the  surface  thus  treated 
doesn't  feel  or  look  to  the  expert  quite  the 
same  as  those  treated  centuries  ago  with 
beeswax,  turpentine,  and  elbow-grease.  Few 
people  will  know  the  difference.  Kick  the 
legs  carefully  to  produce  realistic  dents. 

The  story  is  current  among  the  collectors 
and  dealers  of  a  woman  who  was  brought 
before  a  judge  in  England.  Upon  being  asked 
her  husband's  business,  she  replied,  "He's  a 
worm-eater." 

"A  what?"  exclaimed  the  judge. 

"A  worm-eater,"  said  she.  "He  makes 
worm-holes  in  an  antique  fm-niture  factory." 

But  if  you're  a  purchaser  and  not  a  maker 
— or  faker — of  antiques,  it  is  well  to  know  the 
signs  of  these  things,  such  as  they  are.  .  .  . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to 


Jhe  Lesson  of  the  Singer  Fire 

Conflagration  Prevented  by  the  Fire- 
proof Construction  of  the  Great  Tower 

(Reprinted  from  the  "New  YotI(  Globe,"  Saturday,  October  I  at.  Referring 
to  the  Singer  Building,  New  Yorl(,  Equipped  With  the  Dahlitrom  Products) 


"  What  might  have  proved  the  most  co- 
lossal flaming  torch  in  history  w^as  reduced 
to  a  fizzle  in  the  Singer  Tower  fire 
Thursday  purely  by  foresight  against  just 
such  an  eventuality  on  the  part  of  the 
architects  of  the  structure. 

What  transpired  w^as  highly  spectacu- 
lar, not  on  account  of  what  happened,  but 
on  account  of  what  might  have  happened 
but  didn't.  Had  the  interior  finish  of  the 
building  been  of  woodwork,  it  would 
have  meant  a  spectacle  that  all  the  mil- 
lions of  people  of  New  York  and  for 
miles  around  would  have  rioted  to  see. 

The  fire,  starting  as  it  did  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
floor  would  have  spread  to  the  upper 
floors,  the  great  pile  would  have  become 
a  giant  chimney,  and  the  sixteen  upper 
stories  as  susceptible  to  the  flames  as  the 
head  of  an  enormous  match,  but,  for  all 
the  ferocity  of  the  fire  in  the  room  in 
which  it  started,  it  could  get  no  further — 
all  the  damage  it  could  do  was  to  blister 
the  inside  finish  of  the  doors  and  trim- 
mings of  steel. 

Instead  of  all  this,  only  a  lesson  was 


taught.  The  lesson  of  modern  fireproof 
building  construction,  absolute.  Wood- 
appearing  steel  made  every  office  a  mere 
stove  itself.  When  its  interior  inflammable 
materials  were  consumed  the  fire  could  but 
end.  The  steel  doors,  partitions  and  trim 
retarded  fire  progress — again  proves  that 
so  far  as  the  fire  hazard  is  concerned, 
these  gigantic  monuments  to  American 
engineering  skill  can  be  and  are  made 
safer  than  even  the  one-story  cottage. 

And  Thursday's  fire  presented  the 
opportunity  for  advertising  enterprise  to  be 
exercised.  It  was  in  the  same  editions  of 
the  afternoon  papers  carrying  the  news 
story  of  the  fire  the  Dahlstrom  Metallic 
Door  Company  inserted  advertisements 
calling  the  public's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  steel  reduced  the  fire  hazard  durmg 
the  Singer  Building  fire  that  morning. 
They  claim  in  the  half-page  advertisement 
that  appeared  in  this  morning's  papers 
that  the  Singer  fire  holds  a  lesson  for 
every  prospective  builder.  If  the  thought 
of  the  tenant's  safety  is  to  be  considered, 
it  does.  The  advantages  of  interior 
steel  trim  are  certainly  apparent." 


For  those  willing  to  be  guided  by  results  attained  in  modern 
structures  exemplifying  the  best  practice  of  fireproof,  sanitary, 
artistic,  permanent  construction  we  have  published 

"Buildings  As  They  Should  Be"      ..^^^ 

— a  book  illustrating  the  interiors  and  exteriors  of  a  few  of 
the  world's  most  prominent  office  buildings,  apartments, 
residences,  etc.,  that  are  equipped  with  Dahlstrom  Metallic 
Doors,  Partitions,  Trim,  Etc.  To  the  interested  a  copy 
of  this  book  is  free  for  6c.  postage. 

DAHLSTROM  METALLIC  DOOR  Co.,  ExtcuUoc  Office,  ar, J Facioru,  55 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Branch  OSices  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Denver  and  Seattle. 


It    Will    Pay   You    to    Use    a    Comptometer 


Because  ^'*^    *   good    adding  machine — has   twice  the    speed    of    any    other 
It  is  the  easiest  and  fastest  machine  for  all  multipUcations  and  divisions 

in  business  accounting. 
Its  dead-sure  accuracy  prevents  mistakes. 

It  is  easily  operated  —  you  touch  the  keys,  the  machine  does  the  rest. 
It  has  no  lever  to  pull  after  each  item;  no  carriage  to  handle;  no  ribbon 

to  replace. 


It  would  seem  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  work  we  are  now  doing 
without  the  Comptometer.        Younglove  Lumber  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


*""*  anW«     DIVIDES 

MVITIPUES   lfiwn|l    5VBTRACTi 


Ask  for  our  booklet  "Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation"  describing  its  uses  in  __,  _  .  t,  .  „„  ^  k,^  ,«r-^  ^^ 
,  ,.        ,1     .  1  11       •    /  1-  t  1      FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 

nearly  every  line  of  business;  or,  better  still,  write  tor  a  machine  on  tree  trial.    1 73 1  N  Paulina  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Improved 


Ddofbia 

HeacliK  Orvderwezvr 


Tj^VEN  a  sheep  wears 
-'--'    his  wool  on  the 
outside.  That's  where  it  is 
in  Duofold. 

T/ie  inner  fabric  hasn  t  a  thread 
of  wool  ill  it.     Only  fine  cotton, 
linen  or  silk  touches  you.     The  outer 
fabric  is  of  wool,  pure  silk  or  silko- 
line,  as  you  prefer. —  Two  light-weight 
fabrics  in  one ;  with  air-space  between. 
You  feel  none  of  the  crawly,  prickly  sensation  in- 
duced by  an  all-wool  garment ;    none  of  the  clammy 
feeling  that  a  solid  cotton  garment  gives.     You  feel 
no  weight. 

Duofold  is  as  easy  as  your  skin.  It  keeps  you 
dry  and  evenly  warm  all  the  time  indoors  or  out. 
And  as  to  style,  it  is  the  leading  fashion  among  well- 
dressed  men  everywhere. 

Single  garments  and  union  suits  in  all  weights 
and  various  shades.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  Or  if  necessary  write 
to  us.  We'll  arrange  for  you  to  get  what  you  want. 
Don't  "put  up"  with  something  else.  You  don't 
have  to. 

Shall  we  send  you  the  Duofold  style  booklet  ?  It  gives 
facts  about  hygienic  dress  that  every  modern  man  should  read. 


Duofold  Health  Under^year  Co.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Robischon  &  Peckham  Co.,  Selling  Agents 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


vN^-: 


r^> 


I  War\t  You  To  Have  My 


COZY  CAB 

For  Thirty  Days  Without   Paying  One  P«5nny  " 

"I  want  you  to  use  it  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Drive 
over  rouffh,  rocky  roads,  out  in  storms,  everywhere. 
Give  it  a  thorouBh  test  for  one  long  month. 

Then  at  the  end  of  tliat  time  if  >  i>u  don't  think  that  my 
Cozy  Cabistlic  ^^rcatest  l)u;j(jy  ever  built,  that  tlie  20  and  more 
uniquclinprovcMients  whicli  it  lias  over  any  other  bup^y  niake 
It  tlieonlj  vehif ie  you  care  to  ptit  your  money  in,  if  you  are 
not  Head  anxious  to  have  this  Cozy  Cab, — send  Itbnck. 

Send  me  your  address  and  learn  of  my  30  day  free  trial  offer. 
I'll  be  glad  of  the 
chance  to  really 
prove  this  Cozy 
Cab  to  you  and 
your  friends." 
Fonts  &  HanterCarriaireMfK.Co..  Dent.  L-3.TerreHaote.Ind. 


for  Whooping  Cough, 
Cro.up,  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat,  Coughs, 
Bronchitis,    Colds, 

"  Used  whiie  yon  sleepP      Diphtheria,       Catarrh 

A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoiding:  drugs. 
Vaporized  C;ies<)li:ne  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping 
Cough  and  relieves  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  hoon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  rendered  strongly  antiseptic,  inspired  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Crcsolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of 
successful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  liooklet. 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  tlie 
irritated  throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice, 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  62  Cortlandl  St.,  New  York 

Or   I.<-.-riini«-Milt-a   l!.iiKi;ii(i,  Montr.-nl.  Cnn:ula 


print  any  hand}-  guide  to  the  purchaser  of 
antiques.  It  takes  years  of  training  and  ex- 
perience to  detect  the  fakes,  and  even  old 
hands  are  occasionally  led  astray.  But  the 
crude  fakes  are  more  common  in  this  country, 
comparatively  speaking,  than  the  clever  ones; 
and  it  is  possible  to  become  famihar  with  the 
simplest  methods  of  detecting  the  commonest 
shams. 

First  of  all,  one  must  become  familiar 
with  the  various  styles,  because  most  fakers 
do  not  bother  to  carry  out  details  with  as 
great  care  as  did  the  old  cabinet-makers. 
Study  the  best  examples  in  museiuns  and 
collections,  and  the  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions in  the  most  trtistworthy  books.  Study 
the  construction,  carving,  finish,  and  design, 
and  in  time  you  wiU  be  able  to  see  the  dif- 
ference. Constant  practise  does  the  rest. 
The  expert  can  tell  much  by  feeling.  Of  course 
a  knowledge  of  period  styles  is  essential  in 
buying  antiques 

Another  thing  to  be  studied  is  price.  If 
this  is  too  low,  there  is  groimd  for  suspicion. 
The  dealer  knows  that  he  can  get  a  good  sum 
for  a  genuine  antique,  and  a  low  price  is  the 
opposite  of  guaranty.  Now  there  is  no  es- 
tablished market  value  on  antiques.  Each 
piece  has  to  be  appraised  in  accordance  with 
its  rarity  and  intrinsic  merit.  Consequently, 
it  is  desirable  to  become  famihar  with  the 
prices  at  which  furniture  has  been  actually 
bought  and  sold.  Study  the  reports  of  big 
auction  sales.  Consult  trustworthy  collect- 
ors  

One  more  precaution  may  well  be  taken 
in  buying  at  a  dealer's,  and  I  consider  it  the 
most  important  of  all.  Demand  a  written 
guaranty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  dealers  in 
antique  fumitvu'e  are  not  so  much  less  honest 
than  other  business  men.  They  may  eqtiivo- 
cate  and  mislead  you,  their  shops  may  be 
full  of  fakes,  but  I  find  that  most  of  them 
will  answer  honestly,  if  frankly  and  intelli- 
gently questioned.  And  if  yotu"  dealer  will 
write  on  your  invoice,  over  his  signature, 
"guaranteed  genuine  antique  throughout, 
date  about  so-and-so,"  you  can  depend  upon 
the  truth  of  it,  or  you  will  at  least  be  given 
the  right  to  return  the  piece  if  subsequentlj' 
it  turns  out  to  be  not  genuine.  In  the  first 
place,  aside  from  common  honesty,  the  dealer 
is  actuated  by  business  prudence.  A  repu- 
tation for  reliability  he  knows  to  be  his  most 
valuable  business  asset.  Furthermore,  he 
well  knows  that  if  he  signs  his  name  to  a 
uTitten  falsehood,  he  is  liable  to  arrest  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  This 
one  precaution,  I  think,  will  prove  effective 
in  nearly  every  case. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  purchaser  of 
antique  furniture.  But  there  are  a  few  sug- 
gestions which  may  be  t-aken  as  rules  and 
which  will  be  found  helpful  in  almost  ever\- 
case,  tho  they  by  no  means  cover  the  whole 
ground. 

Beware  of  the  itinerant  vender. 

Beware  of  the  "floater" — the  man  who 
has  a  shop  in  Philadelphia  to-day  and  in 
Boston  next  fall. 

Buy  of  a  man  who  is  not  only  honest  but 
who  has  had  long  experience,  and  who  seems 
to  know  his  book,  and  even  then  don't  trust 
too  implicitly. 

Get  the  help  of  an  expert  if  you  can.  If 
you  have  no  friend  to  apply  to,  get  paid  ad- 
vice of  some  recognized  authority.  It  is  worth 
10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  article,  and  may 
prove  to  be  worth  100  per  cent,  to  you. 
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Beware  of  the  excitement  of  an  auction 
sale. 

Beware  of  alleged  Chippendale  chairs. 
Also  Heppelwhite.  Real  ones  arc  not  only 
scarce,  but  are  likely  to  be  rickety  at  this  lat(! 
day.  Examine  the  construction.  They  were 
not  made  for  steam-heated  sliops 

Finally,  study  designs  in  old  books  and 
pieces  in  museums,  read  all  you  can  find  on 
the  subject,  and  talk  with  your  friend  the 
expert. 

In  conclusion,  the  truth  about  antique 
furniture  seems  to  me  to  be  this: 

First,  nine-tenths  of  the  antiques  offered 
for  sale  in  the  open  market  are  questionable, 
and  many  pieces  are  certainly  fakes. 

Second,  even  tho  a  piece  is  genuine  an- 
tique, if  it  is  decrepit  and  dilapidated,  I 
would  have  none  of  it.  It  may  be  all  right 
for  a  museum,  but  not  for  a  home,  where  there 
should  be  no  room  for  what  is  useless. 

Third,  antiques  should  nfever  be  bought 
simply  because  they  are  antiques,  without 
regard  to  intrinsic  beauty.  If  you  look  long 
enough  and  pay  enough,  you  can  secure 
beautiful  things.  Permit  nothing  ugly  in 
your  home,  no  matter  how  old  it  is. 

Fourth,  use  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
styles.  Let  the  pieces  harmonize  with  each 
other,  with  the  decorations  of  the  rooms, 
with  the  whole  house.  Don't  crowd  in  to- 
gether a  lot  of  Italian  and  Spanish  and 
Chinese  and  Dutch  and  Turkish  antiques. 
Don't  make  an  old  curiosity-shop  out  of 
your  home. 


THE   PRESIDENT  INTERVENES 

'  I  "HE  man  who  happens  to  be  President 
■*■  of  the  United  States  may  sometimes 
wish  for  a  taste  of  that  personal  power,  un- 
hampered by  red  tape,  precedent,  or  Constitu- 
tion, enjoyed  by  the  old-time  sheik  or  sultan 
whose  own  hand  showered  gold  upon  the 
needy  claimant,  or  took  the  sword  to  smite 
the  disloyal  subject.  At  any  rate  President 
Taft  must  have  felt  unusual  satisfaction  in 
his  part  in  a  little  incident  that  occurred 
recently  in  the  immigrant  receiving-station 
on  Ellis  Island,  in  New  York  harbor.  As 
the  New  York  Times  tells  the  story,  the 
President  was  looking  on  at  the  routine 
work  of  inspecting  new  arrivals,  patiently 
listening  to  appeals  in  fourteen  questionable 
cases. 

George  Thornton,  a  Welsh  miner,  had,  it 
seems,  come  to  this  country  with  eight  chil- 
dren, five  sons  and  three  daughters,  whose 
ages  ranged  from  nineteen  years  old  to  the 
baby,  two  years  old,  who  was  held  in  the  arms 
of  the  eldest  girl,  seventeen  years  old,  who 
acted  as  the  mother  of  the  family.  The  real 
mother,  we  are  told,  died  a  year  ago.  They 
appeared  in  their  turn  before  the  inspector 
and  the  big,  kindly  man  by  his  side.  Says 
The  Times: 

The  whole  family  were  nicely  drest  and 
looked  scrupulously  clean,  but  owing  to  a 
physical  ailment  the  father  was  debarred  by 
■  the  law  from  entering  this  country.  As  the 
children  patiently  waited  and  looked  wist- 
fully up  at  the  commissioner's  face,  as  he  sat 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 


The  Vacuum  Cleaner  n 
Made  by  Sturtevant 

When  Sturtevant  engineers  succeeded  in  compressing  into 
a  2-foot  machine  the  powerful  principle  of  high-pressure 
fan-suction — they  trebled  the  usefulness  of  household  vacuum 
cleaning. 

For  fifty  years  Sturtevant  fans  have  been  solving  some  of  the  world's  big  mechanical  problems. 
They  suck  cargoes  of  wheat  from  the  holds  of  ships,  draw  bad  air  from  the  deepest  mines, 
exhaust  refuse  from  factories.     The  same  principle,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  makes  the 

ELECTRIC 

VACUUM 
CLEANER 

It  has  wonderful  power.  It    does    its    work     quickly    and 

It  gets  <2//the  dirt,  big  and  little.       Tests      easily. 

show  it  will  get  nearly  six  times  as  much  dirt  xt  •  j„  ^- .u^      ™  . 

,  ^  .  '  No  eomg  over  and  over  the  same  space  to 

out  of  a  room  as  a  broom.  •      i 

get  It  clean. 

It  is  the  simplest  portable  cleaner    Jt  ^^\\\  j^st. 

in  tne  WOrla.  jj^g  none  of  the  valves,  bellows  and  gears 

Its  working  parts  are  a  motor,  a  suction  fan  whose    leaking  and  wearing  down    make 

and  a  dust  receptacle — nothing  else.  constant  trouble  and  repairs. 


Si  urievani 


It  will  not  dr.mage  fabrics.  That's 
the  great  bugbear  of  vacuum 
cleaning. 

It  replaces  the  exceisi've  suction  of  the  ordi- 
nary suction  cleaner  (which  pulls  and  tears 
every  fabric  it  touches)  with  its  wonderful 
air-column,  drawing  through  its  hose  nearly 
100,000  cubic  inches  of  air  per  minute. 


It  is  both  a  suction  and  a  blowing 
machine. 

Invaluable  for  aerating  mattresses,  and  a 
dozen  similar  purposes. 

It  has  largest  capacity. 

Will  clean  a  whole  house  without  empty- 
ing. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  57 

But  if  you  are  in  reach  of  one  of  our  branch  offices, 
see  our  machine.       It  speaks  for  itself. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

50  Church  St.,  New  York;  135  N.  Third  St., 
Philadelphia; '530  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago; 
329  W.  3d  St.,  Cincinnati;  711  Park  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  1006  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  34  Oliver  St.,  Boston;  529  Metro- 
politan Bldg  ,  Minneapolis;  423  Schofield  Bldg., 
Cleveland;  1108  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
300  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis ;  456  Norwood 
Ave.,Buffalo,N.Y.;  36  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W^e  invite  dealers  of  standing  to   write 
for  our  trade  terms. 


Finished  in  aluminum,  rubber  lira, 
1 0  special  cleaning  loots.  Delivered, 
express  prepaid,  ready  for  use. 

Price  $130  £:-'X'"a'" 


Flexible  Flyer 

J-  .  ''The  sled  that  steers'*    ^ 

^Of  course  you  want  a  steering  sled,  but  you  want  more 
than  that — you   w^ant   a   Flexible  Flyer.     It  has  over 

seven  inches  more  steering  surtace  than  other  sleds.     This  gives  perfect  control.      It 

is  equipped  with  patent- grooved  runners  instead   of   flat  or  rounded    runners.      This 

prevenis   "skidding"   and  adds   to  the  speed.    It  is  light  and  easy  to  pull  up  hill,  yet  so 

str<ing'  it  outlasts  three  ordinary  sleds.     Just  tlie  sled  for  boy  or   girl.      Saves    shoes, 

prevents  wet  feet,  colds,  and  doctor's  bills. 

Insist  on  a  Flexible  Flyer.  Get  the  advantage  of  its  exclusive  features.  Look  for  this  trade-mark, 

Card°board  model  free  ^^■^^^>(^^^^^ 

Let  us  send  it.     Also  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  show-    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ing  coasting  scenes,  etc.     A  postal  will  bring  both.     Write  to-day.  f&^^^fMTt^^^^^l 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1  IOC  N,  Phila.,  Pa 


Pat&ntees  and  sole" 
'     mamifacturers 
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PutthLsmj! — -"-    ..„^„,  Which,  m 
'     p,„,e  A>t.-t-'':;^^/;f;e  moke  that  answers 
the  A  B  C  code,  means  ^l?  ?      ,,5  ,t  double  quick 

any  tobacco  ai»" 

On?  .,^,rt  hands  out  a  new  deal 

And  Usten!  Prince  Alb-t  h^nd^^^^^,     ,,,^ 
in  flavor,  aroma,  coolne  s  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  <ju,t. 

^Jery thing  hut  »'''"'^-  ,„„^e' 

pri2ceAlbertS2-t—  —       j^^,_  ,,,  j,st  a 
3,st  isn't  b""'*f;';/gj..„-/.te  of  tobacco 

''""Tnv'^'r;^"^^'"''^^'"""   ■  ■-■ 

svmpViony  i    ^  s  ^^ 


c  A^M\  along  the  Vine  in  IOC. 
So\d  all  along  ^g,,^ 

tins  and  5/- J?^^g''.de-docan. 
^sScentsforahowde      ^^.^^^ 

Offer  good  only  m 

States. 

RJ.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 

Winston-Salem.  N.C. 


that  famous  Pnnce 
Albert  humidor  v,Uh 
sponge  ir,  top.     Some 


THE"BBST'XIGHT 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  bums  its  own 
pas.  Brilliant  500  candle  power  light. 
Casts  no  shadovr.  Costs  2  cents  per 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.    Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO.     ' 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


For  the  Lawyerj- 
Doclor,  Writer, 
Professional  Man 


BLAISDELL 

PAPER  PENCIL 


No8.  623  and  62 1 

are  standard  for  smooth,  fast  writing, 

durability  and  toughness.    A  nick  of  the 

paper  and  a  pull  sharpens  them. 

Any  Two  Pencils  Sent  Postpaid 

We  mall  any  two   pencils  selected,  graphite, 
crayon,  special  pencils  for  marking  china,  glass, 
metal,   photo  or  art,    or  copying,    for  ten  cents. 
State  color  and  for  purpose  used. 
Th«  HLAISDELLPAI-EB  PENCIL CO.440g  Wayne  it T«.,riill>. 


BY-WAYS  OF  LITERATURE,  iZT^^^^^"^ 

WHBELKK,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Cloth,  $1.00.    Paper,  26  cts. 
Funk  di,  WaernuIIa  Company,  Alew  York 


Any  man,  every  man,  all  men 
would  appreciate  the 

Krementz   Gift  Box 

A  set  of  four  of  the  famous  14-K  Rolled  Plate 
Krementz  Collar  Buttons  (that  will  last  for 
years  without  losing  lustre).  A  new  one  free  for 
every  one  broken  or  damaged  from  any  cause. 

OnA  rtAllo**  tlie  set  of  four.  If 
ne  UOliar  not  found  at  your 
haberdasher's  or  jeweler's,  a  set  will 
be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.,  101  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


like  a  judge  at  his  desk,  the  President  was 
stirred,  and  he  questioned  the  man  himself. 
Thornton,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  identity 
of  his  interrogator,  stated  simply  that  he  had 
$165  in  cash  and  two  hands  with  which  he 
could  do  as  much  work  as  bigger  men.  He 
showed  the  President  a  letter  from  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Wells,  who  lived  in  Pittsburg, 
which  stated  that  she  had  taken  a  larger 
apartment  to  accommodate  her  brother  and 
his  family. 

"I  have  heard  of  Welsh  singers,"  said  the 
President.    "Do  you  sing?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  Welsh  miner,  "  but  I 
have  the  makings  of  singers  in  my  children." 

"WTiat  is  the  form  of  government  in  this 
country?"  was  the  next  query. 

The  miner  did  not  know,  and  looked 
troubled. 

"  Who  is  the  head  of  the  govermnent?  " 

"The  President,"  said  Thornton. 

"Do  you  know  his  name?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  miner  replied;  "Mr.  William 
H.  Taft." 

At  this  the  President  tiu-ned  to  the  officials 
standing  near  him  and  said  with  a  smile: 
"I  can't  condemn  this  man  for  total  ignor- 
ance. It  appears  to  me  that  this  respectable- 
looking  family,  with  the  httle  mother  hold- 
ing the  babj',  will  all  grow  up  to  be  good, 
self-supporting  citizens  of  the  country." 


THE    AMERICAN    GIRL    WHO    CHANGED 
THE  MAP  OF  EUROPE 

'T^HE  recent  deposition  of  ICing  Manuel 
"*■  of  Portugal  and  the  events  of  the 
yotmg  king's  life  which  led  up  to  it  bring 
back  most  vividly  the  story  of  Elise  Hen- 
sler,  the  American  girl  who  married  a  king 
and  became  the  Coimtess  Edia.  Fifty 
years  ago  she  lived  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  her  father — according  to  the  Springfield 
Republican — was  a  very  insignificant  tailor. 
The  tailor's  daughter,  however,  married 
Don  Ferdinand,  of  Portugal,  a  great-grand- 
father of  King  Manuel.     One  reads  that: 

The  Henslers  were  humble  people  and 
lived  simply.  The  daughters,  Elise  and 
Louise,  were  well  received  here  and  were 
given  a  good  musical  education,  especially 
Elise,  who  had  quite  a  remarkable  voice. 
Signor  Guidi,  an  Italian,  at  the  time  a  well- 
known  teacher  of  the  voice,  took  an  in- 
terest in  Elise,  and  it  was  when  Signor  Guidi 
went  to  Boston  that  the  Henslers  went 
there,  largely  through  his  influence.  He 
believed  that  Elise  had  a  future  as  a  singer, 
and  wished  her  to  be  where  he  could  con- 
tinue teaching  her. 

Ehse  Hensler,  after  her  removal  with  her 
family  to  Boston,  continued  her  studies. 
She  was  perseverant  in  her  work  and  pro- 
gressed so  well  that  she  not  only  appeared 
in  concerts  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country, 
but  also  in  Europe,  where  she  sang  before 
royalty.  It  was  while  singmg  in  Lisbon, 
several  years  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Maria,  that  King  Ferdinand  heard  her  voice 
and  felt  the  attraction  that  led  him  to  marry 
her. 

Ferdinand  was  the  titular  King  of  Portu- 
gal, having  been  the  second  husband  of 
Queen  Maria  II.  of  Portugal.  Ferdinand 
married  Maria  in  1836,  when  he  was  twenty. 
The  Queen  died  in  18.53,  and  he  was  regent 
during  the  minority  of  his  son,  Pedro  V., 
who  was  the  father  of  the  assassinated 
King  Carlos,  the  grandfather  of  the  de- 
posed King  Manuel.  The  regency  ended 
in  1855,  and  on  Jime  10,  1869,  he  married 
Miss  Hensler. 

When     the     European     Powers     decided 
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the  time  had  come  to  restore  Spain  to  a 
monarchy,  following  the  overthrow  of  the 
short  republic,  which  existed  from  1873 
to  1875,  considerable  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  Ferdinand  to  induce  him  to 
accept  the  vacant  throne.  But  his  wife 
could  never  be  Queen  of  Spain,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  fact  alone  induced  him 
to  refuse. 

This  absolute  refusal  on  his  part  to  ac- 
cept the  throne  of  Spain,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  royalty  in  exchange  for 
the  romantic  life  that  he  was  living  with 
his  morganatic  wife,  had  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. The  complications  and  jealousies 
resultant  on  the  attempt  to  find  a  King 
acceptable  to  all  the  Powers  helped  to 
bring  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  went  back  to  Germany, 
whence  they  had  been  wrested  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

In  consequence  of  these  peculiar  histori- 
cal facts,  which  geographically  practically 
changed  all  western  Europe,  Elise  Hensler, 
Countess  Edla,  became  famous  through- 
out the  world  as  "the  woman  who  changed 
the  map  of  Europe."  During  the  life 
of  the  Iving  they  lived  in  the  beautiful 
castle  of  Cintra.  It  is  certain  that  their 
life  was  above  reproach.  In  1885  the  King 
died,  and  after  that  the  Countess  lived  in 
retirement  in  a  cottage  near  the  castle. 

Some  of  her  Springfield  schoolmates  are 
still  living,  for  she  was  one  of  the  early 
pupils  of  Ariel  Parrish  in  the  high  school, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  police 
building  on  Court  Street.  The  name  ap- 
pears in  a  catalog  of  the  alumni  issued 
in  1857,  properly  spelled  Elise,  tho  she 
was  known  to  her  schoolmates  as  Eliza. 
If  she  is  still  living  she  is  about  seventy- 
four  years  old. 


BREAKING    UP   A   CANNIBAL    BANQUET 

/^^NLY  [a  few  months  ago  we  were  re- 
^-^  minded  that  camiibaUsm  was  still  in 
vogue  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
now  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Herald  tells  of 
an  experience  with  man-eaters  in  equatorial 
Africa  as  recently  as  February,  1903.  The 
Baron  Antonio  Benedetti  D'Altamonte, 
whose  "mihtary  training,  accuracy  as  a  shot, 
and  leonine  courage,"  The  Herald's  editor 
vouches  for,  was  chief  of  police  in  the  Belgian 
Kongo.  One  day  there  came  to  his  camp  an 
old  trader,  known  by  the  blacks  as  Undele, 
who  reported  that  an  American,  John  Harris 
Walton,  had  been  captured  by  a  cannibal 
tribe,  led  by  one  Ugnodo  Sumbah.  A  force 
was  at  once  organized,  and  embarked  in  a 
pirogue,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  cannibals  be- 
gan. 

Squatted  on  the  bow  was  Undele,  in  his 
jungle- worn  hunting-suit,  a  great  soft  hat 
crowded  down  over  his  ears  and  his  black 
beard  flowing  back  over  his  shoulders  as  the 
pirogue  shot  into  the  wind.  We  white  men 
ranged  behind  him  in  support,  our  rifles  close 
at  hand.  The  rowers  were  conamanded  by  a 
huge  Musorongo,  who  stood  at  his  full  height 
and  directed  the  course  of  the  craft  at  times 
by  the  inclination  of  his  body  and  again  by 
queer  hissing  commands  to  the  men. 

Then,  at  nightfall,  a  tributary  of  the  Kongo 
was  entered,  and    until  midnight    only  the 


This 


Kellyte)MotorTruck 

is  doing  the  \vork  of 
3  Avagons  and  12  horses 


Read  what  the  owner  says 
of  this  Kelly  Truck : 

"  It  has  not  missed  a  single 
trip  since  I  have  had  it,  and  it 
takes  the  place  of  three  wagons 
and  twelve  horses.  My  route 
from  Waltham  is  so  long  that 
a  pair  of  horses  going  over  it 
one  day  have  to  be  laid  off 
the  next. 

"This  truck  makes  three 
trips  each  day.  I  have  had  it 
on  the  road  nearly  four  months, 
and  have  covered  over  four 
thousand  (4,000)  miles  with 
no  expense  for  repairs." 


This  shows  the  big  advantage  ot  Kelly 
(Frayer- Miller)  Motor  Trucks  over 
horse  teaming.  If  your  hauling  requires 
more  than  one  two-horse  team,  the  Kelly 
Motor  Truck  will  save  you  real  money, 
in  time,  labor  and  actual  operating  ex- 
pense; it  will  more  than  treble  your  speed 
and  efficiency  and  greatly  increase  your 
hauling  radius. 

Two  Kelly  Trucks  in  the  great  120- 
mile  endurance  contest  at  Philadelphia 
made  a  record  of  /-lo  of  a  cent  per  ton 
per  tnile^  for  low  operating  cost. 


Write  us  today  outlining:  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  complete  details  of  construction 
of  Kelly  (Frayer-MUler)  Motor  Trucks,  with  data  as  to  what  they  are  doing  for  other  firms  in  your 
own  line  of  business.    We  will  also  put  you  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Kelly  agency. 

The  Kelly  Motor  Truck  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 


SAVES 

50 

Per  Cent  on 

Tire  Expense 

with  less  than 

5 

Per  Cent 

added  outlay; 


The  Tire  Problem  Solved 


By  using  "Myhtib"  Rubber  Tire  Preserver 

Applied  like  point  by  anyone  to  outside  of  Tire  Casings.  Only  one  treatment  required 
during  life  of  tires.  Makes  Rubber  impervious  to  oil,  water  or  air.  Reduces  friction  and 
heat,  adds  to  resiliency,  insures  safety  in  riding. 

ADD  50%  TO  YOUR  TIRE  MILEAGE 

Sold  under  the  follo^vlut;  ^uuranteo:  "Money  refunded  to  Motorists  buying 
'Myhtib'  of  us.  applying  as  directed  to  any  new  standard  casing,  who  are  not  convinced 
of  added  mileage  and  satisfaction." 

Tested  by  leading  Motorists  for  two  years.  Report  of  State  Chemist  and  testimonials  oq  application. 
Order  of  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you.  we  will  deliver  prepaid  in  the  United  States,  for  $10.00, 
a  complete  outfit  with  brush,  sufficient  for  four  large  tires  or  six  small  ones.  Halt  Cases  $5.00.  Or  add 
$300  to  reeular  price  of  any  new  standard  casing,  send  to  Da  and  we  will  purcliase  and  treat,  shipping 
to  you  by  prepaid  ezpress  to  prove  our  claims. 

All  Tirei  should  be  treated  when  laying  up  car  for  the  winter,  as  * '  Myhtib  **  prevents  decfty  of  mhh^r. 
ORDER   TO-DAY         AGEiVTS    VTAXTED 

MYHTIB  RUBBER  TIRE  PRESERVER  CO^  INC. 

SST    Asylum   Street  Hartford,    Conn. 
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Real  Food 
Clean  and  Fresh 

rjONT  think  of  Uneeda 
^  Biscuit  as  a  mere  lunch 
necessity,or  as  a  bite  between 
meals. 

Uneeda  Biscuit  are  the  most 
nutritious  food  made  from  flour, 
and  are  full  of  energizing, 
strength- giving  power. 

Uneeda  Biscuit  are  always  crisp 
and  fresh  and  delicious  when  you 
buy  them.  Their  sensible,  dust 
tight,  moisture  proof  packages  pre- 
vent the  unclean,  tough  condition 
so  common  to  ordinary  crackers. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


(Never  sold 
in  bulk) 


i9^'' 


sfi\ 


for  a  package 


Wedding 


Invitations,    Announcements 

Vlisi:iiisC)irdSandSt»liipe<l 
Slatlonei-y.    Elegant  soods  from 
a  Beautiful  Slutp  at  moderate  prices. 
SAMPLE  UPON  REQUEST 
(<ycett  Stntloucrs,  317  N.  Charles  St.,  Itnltlinore.Md. 


The  Charm 

of 

Cream  Mint 

is  in  its  freshness, 
£avor,  purity  and 
delicacy  of  texture 
— all  found  in 

•V- ALL- NO 

•AFTER    DINNER  MINT* 

Famous  everywhere  as  a  delicious 
confection  for  any  occasion. 

Sold  in  air-tisht  tins  by  uraciri,  conftciioners  and  drue~ 
gitti.      If  not  at  your  dedtfr''s  send  JOc  for  a  liberal  box, 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA  4'?9  N.  12th  ST..PHtu>D-A. 


50  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  m 

*'*'  IN    CORRECT   SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  I.UU 

THE  OUALITT  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR  YOUR   MONEY    REFUNDED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR   WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON   REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


iO\S'K!» 

91  2CHESINUT  ST. 


PHILA. 


m^^m        KEMEMBER  THE  NAMI 

EYEGLASS  MOUNTINGS 


The    Most   Inconspicuous 
of  Eyeglass  Mountings 

Properly  adjusted  Shur-on»  with  tlir_  flat 
lever  spring,  hold  the  lenses  in  the  correct 
optical  position  and  are  on  to  stay  on. 
$3  and  $5  without  Lenses 

Insist   upon   Shur-ons — you  are  the  one  luho 

ttiust  suffer  expense^  annoyance  and discotti/ort 

i/you  luear  in/ertor  eyexr/asses.    Send  ^or  in- 

formation  that  luili  instruct  and  protect  you. 

E.  KIBSTEIN  SONS  00..  Est.  1864 

Aventie  K  RocbeBter.  N.  T. 


splash  of  the  oars  and  the  night  cries  of  the 
nearby  jungle-dwellers  broke  the  silence. 
Suddenly  "  Undele  gave  a  sharp,  clicking  hiss 
and  the  chief  of  rowers  answered  it."  Then, 
says  the  Baron,  "from  somewhere  ahead  of 
us  came  the  steady  throb  of  the  drums  of 
Ugnodo  Sumbah's  band  in  camp."  A  few 
minutes  later,  there  could  be  seen  on  the 
beach  some  two  miles  away  several  huge 
fires,  with  black  figures  dancing  about  them. 
A  party  of  four  white  men  and  five  black 
policemen  went  ashore  armed  with  rifles. 
To  proceed  with  the  Baron's  narrative: 

Carefully  we  crept  through  the  bushes  tmtil 
we  came  to  the  edges  of  the  forest  nearest  the 
fire,  and  there  a  terrible  sight  met  our  eyes. 
The  cannibahstic  ceremony  was  in  full  prog- 
ress. About  one  hundred  blacks  were  in 
the  open  space  and  it  was  very  easy  to  make 
out  the  grim  figure  of  old  Ugnodo  Simibah. 

Stript  and  tied  to  a  stake  was  young 
Harris.  He  was  still  aUve,  for  we  saw  him 
turn  his  head  and  there  was  a  certain  defiance 
in  his  attitude  that  sent  a  thrill  through  every 
white  man  there.  He  was  facing  death  as  a 
white  man  should.  The  men  dancing  about 
him  had  pricked  him  in  a  score  of  places  with 
their  weapons,  and  even  as  we  watched  one 
dashed  forward  and  made  a  fresh  wound  in 
the  arm  with  the  point  of  an  assagai.  One  of 
Harris'  friends  raised  his  rifle  and  would  have 
fired  if  Undele  had  not  repressed  him,  and 
signed  to  us  to  remain  where  we  were. 
Gathering  himself  like  a  rurmer  starting  from 
a  mark  he  dashed  full  into  the  circle  of  de- 
mons dnmk  with  palm  wine  and  hemp  smoke, 
liurHng  them  right  and  left  with  his  mighty 
arms,  and,  facing  the  old  chief,  addrest  him  in 
the  native  tongue. 

"Ugnodo  Sumbah,  is  this  the  way  you 
would  treat  a  friend  of  Undele?  Have  you 
forgotten  that  you  and  I  have  exchanged 
blood  and  are  blood  brothers.  You  have 
sworn  safety  to  all  that  I  have  held  safe. 
Perjurer!  Dog  of  a  liar!  Why  did  you  do 
this?" 

All  the  blacks  knew  the  old  man.  His 
spectacular  appearance  had  startled  them  and 
they  had  stopt  the  dance  at  once,  but  they 
stood  glaring  angrily  at  him,  with  weapons 
ready  for  instant  use.  Crouched  in  the  long 
grass,  we  held  our  rifles  ready  for  the  crisis. 

Ugnodo  Sumbah  advanced  with  great  dig- 
nity and  he  was  certainly  barbarously  im- 
pressive. 

"This  man  you  call  friend  would  not  give 
food  to  my  children  when  they  were  himgry, 
and  when  they  took  it  he  killed  one  of  them. 
There  stands  the  father  of  the  dead  man  to 
bear  me  witness.  They  seized  him  and 
brought  him  to  me.  We  will  punish  him  and 
then  we  will  eat  him.  You  have  spoken  true 
when  you  said  you  w'cre  my  blood  brother, 
but  now  you  must  go.     You  must  go!" 

"  No,  I  will  not  go.     Cut  him  loose  at  once." 

The  old  chief  grew  very  angry  now  ami 
raised  his  voice  till  it  had  the  precise  sound  of 
the  roar  of  a  maddened  beast. 

"Go!  Go!  Undele,  or  I  will  kill  you  too!" 

Undele  threw  his  rifle  half  up,  pressing  the 
muzzle  of  it  against  the  black  chieftain's  chest 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  body  was  literally 
hurled  back  from  the  weapon  as  he  fell  dead. 

Now  pandemonium  came.  Undele  emptied 
his  magazine  into  the  crowd  that  rushed  him 
and  then  whipt  out  his  Luger  and  put  its 
nine  bullets  into  the  bunch  of  them.     We 
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wore  a  little  hiiulenHl  in  our  (ire  by  tlu^  "fuct 
that  both  Harrirt  at  the  stake;  and  Undelc 
fighting  for  his  life  were  in  the  line  of  our 
bullets.  The  roaring  volley  from  our  guns, 
however,  caused  a  diversion.  The  blacks  split 
into  two  parties.  Quite  a  number  fknl  toward 
the  river  and  the  others,  rushing  between 
Undcle  and  the  stake  to  which  Harris  was 
tied,  forced  the  Inmter  back  several  paces, 
seeking  to  get  inside  the  guard  of  his  clubbed 
rifle,  with  which  ho  was  laying  about  him 
right  and  left. 

We  were  so  heavily  outnumbered  that  it 
was  hardly  the  part  of  wisdom  to  disclose  our 
numbers  as  long  as  we  were  firing  effectively 
from  our  cover  and  the  guns  sounded  like 
several  times  their  number.  Something  had 
to  be  done  at  once,  however,  as  the  men  who 
had  fled  toward  the  river  had  turned  and  one 
of  them  was  rushing  on  Harris  with  an  up- 
lifted spear.  I  dropt  him  as  he  ran  and 
dashed  into  the  open,  drawing  my  hunting- 
knife. 

I  had  reached  the  stake  and  had  been  able 
to  cut  Harris  partly  free  when  attacked  by 
three  men  from  behind.  Parrying  the  blow 
of  one's  club,  I  ripped  the  fellow  from  his 
waist  line  down  into  his  hip  with  my  knife 
and  sprang  out  of  the  way  of  another's  spear- 
thrust.  One  of  my  Sudanese  came  running 
to  my  rescue  and  we  got  Harris  loose.  There 
were  some  big  stones  at  the  river  brink,  and 
we  literally  dragged  the  weakened  man  in 
among  those  and  dropt  down  there  imder 
their  scanty  cover. 

My  rifle  had  become  jammed  and  I  began 
work  with  my  pistol  on  the  blacks  who  had 
fled  toward  the  river  and  were  now  returning 
slowly  to  attack  us,  thinking  that  we  were  no 
more  than  three  or  fom-  in  nimaber.  Undele 
was  having  the  fight  of  his  life  and  was  con- 
triving to  retreat  on  my  men  in  the  grass. 
Once  he  was  under  cover  of  their  rifles  he  had 
a  chance  to  reload,  and  then  came  a  little  lull 
in  the  fighting. 

The  party  had  rescued  the  victim,  but  were 
themselves  outnumbered,  surroiuided,  cut  off 
from  their  boat.  There  was  a  lull  in  the 
fighting,  but  the  foes  were  watching  each 
other  and  waiting  for  the  morning.  Sudden- 
ly Undele  had  an  inspiration,  leaped  from  his 
shelter,  and  ran  to  where  one  of  the  deserted 
drums  lay,  caught  it  up,  and  hm-ried  back, 
with  a  hail  of  missiles  about  him. 

Setting  the  drum  against  the  rock  and 
bracing  it  with  his  knee  as  he  crouched,  he 
began  beating  it  first  with  his  clenched  fist 
and  then  with  the  spear  drawn  from  my  un- 
fortunate man.  The  result  was  a  sort  of  set 
of  signals,  very  simple,  but  plainly  signals. 

"What  is  that  for?"  I  asked. 

"  I  am  sure  your  head  boatman  will  under- 
stand them  if  he  is  a  good  Musorongo.  We 
must  be  getting  out  of  this  hole." 

The  enemy  evidently  guessed  the  meaning 
of  the  sounds,  for  the  attack  was  resumed 
with  great  ferocity  and  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
going  to  be  rushed.  Ammunition  was  run- 
ning low.  I  was  all  out  and  began  using  the 
wounded  policeman's  rifle. 

Almost  immediately  that  Undele  had  con- 
cluded there  came  a  far,  faint  cry  from  direct- 
ly behind  us  on  the  river,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  could  see  a  pirogue  approaching.  Undele 
called  out  and  my  head  boatman  answered. 
He  had  wisely  disobeyed  my  orders  about 
remaining  at  the  landing-point,  and,  seeing 
the  fight  long  sustained,  had  gone  out  into  the 
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Maintenance  Cost  Guaranteed 
OnWaverley  Motor  Trucks 

You  know,  before  you  buy  the  vehicle,  just  how  much  it  is  going 
to  cost  to  run. 

For  a  maintenance  contract  may  be  made  with  our  dealers  at  a 
certain  figure — varying  of  course  with  the  size  of  the  truck. 

These  maintenance  contracts  are  already  in  operation  in  Indianapolis  and  we 
have  made  anangements  with  dealers  in  many  places  to  furnish  them. 

If  your  business  involves  the  uses  of  delivery  wagons  making  from  ten  to  fifty 
miles  a  day,  write  us.  For  within  that  field  the  electric  truck  is  far  the  most 
economical  method  of  delivery. 


ELECTRIC 
MOTORTRUCKS 

If  motor  delivery,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  suited  to  your  business  we  will  tell 
you  so  frankly.  For  one  reason  why  the  use  of  motor  trucks  is  not  more  general 
today  is  that  they  have  been  sold  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  merchant. 

When  you  write  us  we  will  give  you  detailed  figures,  applicable  to  your 
own  business,  about  cost.  We  will  tell  you  exactly  the  figure  per  month  at 
which  you  can  contract  to  maintain  the  truck. 

Then  compare  these  figures  with  your  present  delivery  charges,  item  by  item. 
If  the  saving  justifies  the  investment,  you'll  want  a  Waverley.  If  it  doesn't,  you 
won't — and  we  wouldn't  sell  you  one  if  you  did. 

Give  us  some  of  the  particulars  about  your  business  when  writing,  so  that 
we  can  answer  intelligently.  We  make  different  types  of  Waverley  trucks  for 
different  business  needs. 

But  write  today ;  for  if  you  can  use  a  motor  truck,  the  saving  will  be  so  big 
it's  worth  going  after  in  a  hurry. 

WE  ARE  NOW  DELIVERING  STRICTLY  1911  MODELS 

THE  WAVERLEY  COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  Factory 
259  S.  East  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chicago  Branch 
1714  Michigan  Avenue 
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For  Christmas 

The  IDEAL  Gift  for  a  Gentleman 

SPECIAL  OFFER:— To  introduce  our  famous  brands 
of  Perfectos  and  Panetellas,  we  will  give  a  Sargent 
Patent  Cigar  Chest,  Pocket  Case  or  Traveler's  Cigar 
Case  with  your  first  order  for  Cigars. 

Our  Cigars  are  guaranteed  long  filler,  Sumatra  wrap- 
per, rich,  mild  and  mellow.  Shipping  direct  to  YOU 
from  our  patent  chests  they  retain  the  delicate  aroma 
of  the  leal. 

Take  Your  Choice  of  These  Chests 

Sargent  Patent  Cigar  Chests  are  scientifically  and  sani- 
tarily correct.  No  disease  breeding  pads  or  sponges. 
Glass  lined;  heavily  insulated.    Keep  cigars  perfectly. 


TRAVELER'S  CIGAR  CASE 

1 00  Perfectos  or  Panetellas  includ-  4(7  (\(\ 
ing  Traveler's  Cigar  Case  «P  •  '"^ 

Prepaid  anywhere  in  U.  S. 

The  Traveler's  Cigar  Case  is  a  necessity.  Fits  any  grip. 
Prevents  breaking  and  drying.  Patent  moistener  keeps  24 
cigars  in  perfect  condition.  Made  of  pressed,  aluminum, 
morocco  leather  covered. 


PATENTED 


SARGENT  CIGAR  CHEST 

SO  Perfectos  or  Panetellas 
including  Mission  Chest 

Not  prepaid. 

100  Perfectos  or  Panetellas 
including  Mission  Chest 

Express  prepaid  to  Mississippi  River,  West  add  80c. 


$3.50 
$7.00 


If  you 


prefer  Mahogany  finish  add  $2.00,  Circassian  Walnut  S3. 00 


PATENTED 

POCKET  CASE 
50  Perfectos  or  Panetellas  <;0   Cft 
including  Pocket  Case        «P»>.i»U 

Express  prepaid  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
This  is  the  Season's  novelty.    Only  pocket  device  keeping 
cigars  in  same  condition  as  your  chest.    Morocco  covered. 
Weight  li  oz.,  holds  3  cigars. 

Our  Guarantee  Bond  protects  you.    Money  back  if  dissatis- 
fied.   References:  Bradstreet's  or  any  bank  in  Bridgeport. 

SARGENT  CIGAR  and  PLANTATION  CO. 

809  Water  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


stream  and  held  the  boat  at  a  point  in  the 
darkness  from  which  he  could  watch  our 
maneuvers  without  being  seen.  Like  some 
great  black  waterbird  the  craft  came  sweeping 
on,  and  just  as  it  touched,  the  enemy  poured 
out  of  the  long  grass  and  came  leaping  and 
yelling  across  the  beach.  Literallj'  pitching 
Harris  and  the  wounded  poUceman  in,  we  got 
aboard,  Undele,  one  of  the  white  men,  and 
myself  covering  the  retreat.  The  last  minute 
of  it  was  hand  in  hand  in  desperate  fashion, 
but  we  got  away  from  shore,  and  tho  the 
maddened  wretches  followed  lis  until  they 
were  up  to  their  armpits  in  water,  we  were 
soon  out  of  range  and  on  our  way  down  river. 


SUPERSTITIONS   IN   COAL-MINES 

CUPERSTITIONS  have  good  breeding- 
^^  ground  in  the  thick  darkness,  sUence, 
and  solitude  of  the  under-world,  and  in  the 
race-complexity  of  the  workers  of  the  coal- 
mines are  found  reasons  for  the  many  varie- 
ties of  spooks  and  ghosts.  Mr.  Joseph 
Husband,  in  the  ciurent  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
instances  some  characteristic  superstitions 
in  a  mine  in  central  Illinois : 

One  night  when  Carlson,  the  general  man- 
ager, was  sitting  in  his  office,  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  two  loaders,  from  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  came  into  the  room,  talk- 
ing excitedly,  with  Little  Dick,  the  inter- 
preter. Their  story  was  disconnected,  but 
Carlson  gathered  the  main  facts.  They  had 
been  working  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
mine,  in  an  older  part  of  the  workings,  and  on 
their  way  out  that  afternoon,  as  they  were 
passing  an  abandoned  room,  they  had  noticed 
several  lights  far  up  at  its  heading.  Kjiow- 
ing  that  the  room  was  no  longer  being  worked, 
and  curious  as  to  who  should  be  there,  they 
had  walked  up  quietly  toward  the  lights. 
Here  their  story  became  more  confused. 
There  were  two  men,  they  insisted — and  they 
were  certain  that  they  were  dwarfs.  They 
had  noticed  them  carefully,  and  described 
them  as  httle  men,  with  great  picks,  who 
were  digging  or  burying  something  in  the 
clay  floor  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  props. 
A  sudden  terror  had  seized  them,  and  they 
had  not  delayed  to  make  further  investiga- 
tion; but  on  the  way  out  they  had  talked 
together  and  had  decided  that  these  two 
strange  creatures  had  been  bmying  some 
treasure:  "a  pot  of  gold,"  one  of  them 
argued. 

Carlson  was  interested.  The  questions 
and  answers  grew  more  definite  and  more 
startling.  The  two  men  whom  they  had  seen 
were  certainly  hump-backed.  They  were 
wielding  enormous  picks,  and  one  of  the 
loaders  believed  that  he  had  seen  them  put 
something  into  the  hole.  Then  came  their 
request  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  go 
back  that  night  into  the  mine,  and  with  their 
own  tools  go  to  this  abandoned  room  and 
dig  for  the  buried  treasure.  It  was  against 
precedent  to  allow  any  but  the  night-shift 
into  the  mine,  but  superstitions  are  demorali- 
zing, and  the  best  remedy  seemed  to  be  to 
allow  them  to  prove  themselves  mistaken. 
An  hour  later  they  were  lowered  on  the  hoist; 
and  all  that  night,  alone  in  the  silence  of  the 
mine,  they  dug  steadily  in  the  heading  of  the 
abandoned  room,  but  no  treasure  was  dis- 
covered. All  the  next  night  they  dug, 
and  it  was  not  until  seven  nights'  labor 
had  turned  over  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the 


THE 

TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 
Blazed  the  Way  to  Auto  Comfort. 

First  in  the  field  and  first  in  effi- 
ciency. The  only  shock  absorber  that 
perfectly  controls  both  up^ward  and 
donuniuard  actions  of  an  automobile 
spring.  It's  a  poor  shock  absorber  that 
does  not  control,  both  ways. 

Makes  all  roads  smooth  roads  and 
saves  a  car  from  the  racking  of  jolt,  jar 
and  vibration .  Comfort  and  economy 
both  commend  its  use. 

There's  a  comfortable  way  to  motor. 
It's  the  Truffault-Hartford  way.    Let  us 
tell   you    how   easily  your   car  can  be 
equipped  and  what  an 
improvement  will  be 
wrought  in  it. 

Write  for  interesting 
facts.  Mention  make, 
model  and  year  of  your 
car. 


IVe  can  fit  any  car  and  make 
any  cat  fit  for  any  road. 


TItE  ^  SIGN 

OF  THE  THUFFAULT- 
HARTFOBD      AGENCY 


HARTFORD  SUSPENSION  COMPANY 

EDW.  V.  H.tRTFORD,  Prcs. 
I. "J?     Bay     Street,     Jersey    City,    IV.  J. 

Branches:— New  York.  212-214  W.  88tli  St. ; 
Boston,  319  Colnmbus  Ave. ;  Philadelphia,  250 
N.  Broad  St. ;  Chicago,  1458  Michisan  Ave. ; 
Newark.  N.  J..  289  Halsey  St. 


French,    German,  Spanish,   Italian 


Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly. 
at  spare  moments,  in  your  own  home.  You 
hear  the  living:  voice  of  a  native  professor  pro- 
uounct'  each  word  and  phrase.   In  a  surprisingly 

shuit  time  you  can  speak  anew  lau^uase  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  vith 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Linroistry 

Seud  for  Bouklct  and  Testimonials 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

802  Metropolis  Bldg.,  New  York. 


GENUINE    INDIAN 
MOCCASINS 

Hand  made  by  Indians  in  the 
Indian  Country.  Rawhide  soles; 
buckskin  uppers,  full  beaded  in 
symbolic  designs.  Extremely 
durable.  Sewed  with  sinew, 
not  thread.  Ideal  gifts  for 
Xmas.  Sizes  up  to  yj.  Per 
pair,  prepaid,  $3.50.  A  few 
only  extra  fine  pairs,  per  pair 
$5. 

J.  C.  M.  KRUMTUM 

Comanche  Oklahonwi 
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On  a  Bear  Market. — "Did  Mrs.  Brown  take 
her  husband's  lailuro  in  the  right  spirit?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Just  as  soon  as  she  knew  he 
was  going  to  fail  she  went  out  and  bought  her 
entire  winter  outfit." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A  Skeptic. — Blobbs — "I'm  afraid  it's  going 
to  rain  to-day." 

Slobhs — "  Oh,  I  tliink  not.  I  just  saw  the 
weather  man  going  down  the  street  with  an 
umbrella. " — Philadelphia  Record. 


Future  Gains  for  Present  Needs. — "I 
shouldn't  mind  having  my  contributions  paid 
for  on  publication,  were  it  not " 

"What?" 

"That  my  meals  have  to  be  paid  for  on 
acceptance." — Lippincott's. 


Unreasonable. — Hewitt — "Does  the  cli- 
mate agree  with  your  wife?  " 

Jewett — "That's  more  than  I'd  expect  of 
any  climate." — The  Smart  Set. 


An  Idea! — Baron  (to  creditors) — "I  see 
no  hopes  of  being  able  to  pay  what  I  owe  you. 
Why  not  organize  a  suicide  club?" — Meg- 
gendorfer  Blaetter. 


Modest  Pride. — "How  ridiculous  the  doc- 
tor's wife  is!  She  is  always  fussing  with  her 
little  flower-pots  and  talking  about  botany, 
while,  bless  my  soul,  I  have  more  flowers  on 
my  hat  than  she  has  in  her  whole  conserva- 
tory."— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


The  Reason  Why.— Young  Bride— "I 
didn't  accept  Harry  the  first  time  he  pro- 
posed." 

Miss  Ryval. — "No,  dear,  you  weren't 
there." — Boston  Transcript. 


Stung. — A  good  story  went  through  Ger- 
many about  a  Schusterbub,  or  cobbler's  boy, 
who  waited  outside  the  palace  to  see  the 
Emperor  come  forth  for  his  afternoon  airing. 
Finding  the  delay  tedious,  he  suddenly  ex- 
clahned:  "The  booby  isn't  coming!  I  shall 
go."  A  policeman  at  once  caught  him  by 
the  collar,  and  shouted,  "Whom  do  you 
mean  by  'the  booby,'  sirrah?"  "Why,  my 
friend  Michel!"  whined  the  boy.  "He  was 
to  have  met  me  here,  but  he  hasn't  come." 
The  policeman,  of  course,  accepted  the  ex- 
planation, and  let  him  go,  whereupon  the 
boy  retreated  twenty  paces,  struck  a  de- 
risive attitude,  and  yelled,  "And  whom 
did  you  mean  by  'the  booby'?" — The  Chris- 
tian Register. 


His  Whim. — English  Waiter — "Which 
side  of  the  table  do  you  wish  to  sit  on,  su-?  " 

American  Guest— "I  prefer  to  sit  on  a 
chair."— Tit-Bits. 


The  Modem  Way.— "I  want  to  be  a  pirate 
when  I  grow  up.  Uncle  Bob." 

"Well,  I  understand  there's  money  in  it. 
What  do  you  want  to  pirate,  books  or  plays?  " 
— Louisville   Courier-Journal. 


A  Fine  Point.— "TeU  me,"  said  the  newly- 
rich  lady,  as  they  were  discussing  pomts  of 
pronunciation,  "do  you  say  'the  Rhine'  or 
'the  Rhone'?  I  hear  it  both  ways."— The 
Christian  Register. 


THE  WATER- MARK  OF  QUALITY 


About  84^^  of  All  Goods  Sold  in  This  Country 

today  are  sold — directly  or  indirectly — through  the  influence  of 

correspondence. 

Letter-heads,  then,  must  be  necessarily  impressive  and  productive. 

If  YOURS  are  to  gain  recognition  for  your  goods  or  services 
they  must  reflect  your  integrity,  and  measure  up  to  your  business 
standards. 

A  Bond  Paper  with  the  "  Eagle  A"  Water-Mark  is  the  maxi- 
mum of  quality  in  business  correspondence  paper  at  its  price. 

This  Water-Mark  indicates  100%  of  actual  paper  value.  Thirty-four 
Bond  Papers  are  quality  Water-Marked  with  the  "  Eagle  A" — and 
each  produces  substantial,  productive  stationery,  according  to  your  needs 

LOOK  FOR  THE  "  EAGLE  A"    IT'S  A  GOOD  HABIT 

But  to  have  absolutely  the  most  effective  and  productive  stationery 
— specify 


\ 


{Facsimile  IValer-Mark) 

—THE  CONSUMMATE  "EAGLE  A"  BOND  PAPER— 

©®(y)lP@C^   ©©1?3©  is  of  so  high    a  quality— is  so   im- 
pressive   and    commanding    in    appearance — prints    and    litho- 
graphs so  perfectly — and  costs  so  little   more  than    the   paper 
■  you  are  novp  using — that  not  to   adopt  it  is  to  lose  50%  of  the  ■" 
effectiveness  of  your  correspondence. 


Our  new  portfolio  of  @<&(^iP®C^  @®(r^|g  Specimen  business 
forms  demonstrates  the  truth  of  this  argument.  Send  for  it, 
and  also  ask  for  samples  of  Berkshire  Text— the  best 
"  Eagle  A  "  Paper  for  fine  booklet  work. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY 


•y 


Main  Street 


Holyoke,  Mass. 


Registered 
Trade-Mark 
Water-Mark 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Paper  in  the  World. 
Truenly-nine  Mills. 


Registered 
Trade-Mark 
Water-Mark 


f  wrichtV  above  all  others 
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Wright's  Health  Underwear 


WINTER  WINDS 


have  no  terrors  for  the  man  who  wears  Wright's  Health  Underwear.  The  one  underwear 
known  that  actually  ventilates  the  body  while  keeping  it  warm.  WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDER- 
WEAR  is  lined  with  the  "Fleece  of  Comfort,"  consisting  of  many  little  loops  of  purest  wool  so 
woven  that  they  never  lose  their  softness  nor  mat  in  the  laundry. 

Ask  for  WRIGHT'S,  the  real  health  underwear  at  a  moderate  price. 

WRIGHT'S  FAMOVS  SPRING   NEEDLE  UNDERWEAR 

DEMANDS  THE  ATTENTION  OF  EVERY  MAN 

Just  the  kind  of  underwear  for  the  man  who  is  looking  for  Quality  at  popular  prices. 

It  is  permanently  elastic,  fits  perfectly  and  holds  its  shape  indefinitely. 

Made  in  cotton,  wool  and  worsted.    The  superiority  of  the  fabric  in  our  "SPRING  NEEDLE 

RIBBED    UNDERWEAR"    suggests    garments    of   much   higher   price,   and   the   fit   and   finish 

confirm  the  "Wright's"  reputation  in  the  underwear  field.    Union  suits  and  two-piece  garments. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  — BE  SURE  YOV  GET  WRIGHT'S 

Free  Booklet,  "Dressing  for  Health,"  explains  the  famous  loop.     Write  for  it  today. 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY  "N^sTr^TK^Yxr 


Our  readers  are  asket!  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PARIS 

GiEirrERS 


•tHAt)£M*RK  ftEGjSTEREt 


NO  METAL 
oaxt  toueh  >^oti 


A . S T E I N  &  Co:  Makei^s 

Congress  3t^  Center  Ave,  Ghicagd 


My  globes  and 
shades  improve 
every  electric  light. 
They  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  room. 
Made  in  nearly 
three  thousand 
styles,  in  eight  dif- 
ferent kinds  of 
glass,  in  silk,  satin 
and  velvet  finishes. 

My  "Pearl  Glass"  lamp-chim- 
neys give  more  light  than  com- 
mon ones,  because  draft,  shape 
and  proportions  are  right. 
Heat  won't  break  them. 

Write  for  my  Index  and  find  out  which  one 
to  get  for  any  burner  ever  made. 

Macbeth 

Macbetb-Erans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 


Beg.  U.  8.  Fat.  OS. 


Bewildered. — Mks.  Newlywed — "  Before 
we  were  married  you  said  that  my  slightest 
wish  should  be  your  law." 

Mr.  Newlywed — "Exactly,  my  love, 
but  you  have  so  many  vigorous  and  well- 
developed  wishes  that  I  am  as  yet  unable  to 
decide  as  to  which  is  the  slightest." — Tit-Bits. 


Poor  Papa. — "  And  what  did  papa  say  when 
you  asked  him  for  my  hand?  " 

"I'd  gladly  tell  you,  but  I'm  afraid  you'd 
never  respect  his  opinion  any  more." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Just  Dissolved. — "So  you  broke  your  en- 
gagement with  Miss  Spensive?  " 

"No,  I  didn't  break  it." 

"Oh,  she  broke  it?" 

"No,  she  didn't  break  it." 

"But  it  is  broken?" 

"Yes,  she  told  me  what  her  clothing  cost 
and  I  told  her  what  my  income  was,  then  our 
engagement  sagged  in  the  middle  and  gently 
dissolved." — Houston  Post. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

November  11. — Count  Leo  Tolstoy  leaves  his 
home,  Yasnaya  Polyana,  in  Russia. 

Fifty-one  lives  are  lost  in  fishing-vessels  wrecked 
by  storms  in  the  English  Channel. 

November  11.— The  Seine  overflows  its  banks, 
doing  much  damage  in  Paris. 

November  13. — The  French  aviator  Legagneux 
makes  an  aeroplane  flight  with  a  passenger  from 
Paris  to  Brussels  in  3  hours  and  16  minutes. 

November  14. — Count  Tolstoy  is  seriously  ill  at 
Astapova,  eighty  miles  from  his  home. 
Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  claimant  to  the  French 
Imperial  throne,  marries  the  Princess  Clemen- 
tine, daughter  of  the  late  King  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium, at  Moncalieri,  Italy. 

November  17. — The  British  House  of  Lords  adopts 
Lord  Rosebery's  resolutions  modifying  the  pres- 
ent principle  of  membership. 

In  his  speech  opening  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
Earl  Grey  expresses  hope  for  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States. 

Domestic 

November  11. — Senator  Root  and  Dr.  James  B. 
Angell  speak  at  the  dedication  of  the  John  Hay 
Memorial  Library,  at  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, at  Washington,  there  is  more  than  $4,000,- 
000,000  on  deposit  in  the  savings-banks  of  the 
country,  an  increase  of  $357,000,000  over  last 
year. 

The  Federal  Court  at  Pittsburg  fines  the  Im- 
perial Window  Glass  Company  for  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law;  it  is  reported 
that  the  company  will  recoup  itself  by  lowering 
wages. 

November  12. — Governor  Carroll,  of  Iowa,  ap- 
points Lafayette  Young,  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  as  United  States  Senator,  to 
succeed  the  late  Jonathan  P.  DoUiver. 

The  express  strike  in  New  York  is  ended  by  a 
compromise. 

Rudolph  Monk,  football  captain  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  West  Virginia,  dies  of  injuries  received 
in  a  football  game  with  Bethany  College. 

November  13. — Ex-Forester  Gilford  Pinchot 
makes  public  a  letter  to  President  Taft  protest- 
ing against  the  Cunningham  Coal  Claims  in 
Alaska,  and  asking  to  be  heard  before  final  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

United  States  Senator  A.  S.  Clay,  of  Georgia, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Atlanta. 

November  14. — John  La  Farge,  the  artist,  dies  in 
the  Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 

President  Taft  arrives  at  Panama. 

Eugene  B.  Ely  flies  in  an  aeroplane  from  the 
cruiser  Birmingham  five  miles  to  land  in  about 
five  minutes  near  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

November  15. — The  monitor  Puritan  is  badly 
damaged  at  Hampton  Roads  by  an  experiment 
to  test  the  effect  of  an  unconfined  explosion 
of  nitroglycerin-gelatine. 

In  his  second  trial  for  the  murder  of  ex-Senator 
Carmack,  Robin  J.  Cooper  is  acquitted  at 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  decides  the  State 
capital  fight  in  favor  of  Guthrie. 

Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith  is  chosen  to  succeed  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Harri.son  as  provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 


ErecU'd  iu  Spring  Hiil  Cemetery,  Lynchburg.  Va. 

Memorial  Satisfaction 

/rjl  VE  the  purchasing  of  a  memorial  die  careful 
y  consideration  it  merits.  One  that  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  eitlier  in  the  development  of 
the  design  or  that  is  ill  advised  for  its  location, 
must  ever  be  a  regret  and  annoyance  to  you 

Should  you  feel  inclined  to  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity, are  sure  we  could  offer  you  abundant 
evidence  of  our  ability  and  facilities  for  design- 
ing and  executing  work  of  the  choicest — be  the 
subject  large  or  small.    Send  for  Booklet. 

The  Leland  Company 

557  Fifth  Avenue,  Uew  York 
Rochester :  774  Mt.  Hope  Ave.    Cleveland :  428  Garfield  Bldg 
Studios:  Pieti-asanta,  Italy;  133d  St..  New  York. 
Granite  Works:  Baire,  Vt. 


S6ff  Giant  Heater 

WILL  HEAT  ANT  ORDINARY  ROOM  IN 
ZERO  1TEATHEK  AT  AL3I0ST  NO  COST 

Applied  to  central  draught  lamp  or  gas 
jet  (naked  flame  or  mantle  burner) 
HEAT    AWD    lilGHT    AT   0\1S  COST 

Mr.  H.  P.  Howe.   712  2nd  Ave.,   Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  writes:  "  Oiant  Heater  is  &  per  feci  suc- 
cess.    1  would  not  bo  without  it  in  my  home. ' ' 
Priee  Complet*,  Charpeg  Prepaid 
BRASS,  $1.S0;  NICKEL  PLATED,  $8.00 
Attractive  Illustrated   Booklet  Mailed  Free 
HEATER  CO.,  1664  Temple  St.,  Sprlacflcld,  Haai. 


i 


THE    GIANT 


Both  Principle  and  Interest  tecnred  hj 
select  Mortgages  on  Pittsbari  Real  Estate. 

Mortgage  Certificates  in  $2S,  $100  and 
$200  amounts  or  multiples.  An  abso- 
lutely  safe  investment,  temporary  or  per- 
manent. Fall  particulars  with  Booklet. 
A.  C.  I.ESLIK:  r4»«  suite  103, 
Bakowell  Itnxf  Blcl^r..  Fittsbnrg,  Fa. 


I 


Christmas 
Gift  That 
Always  Pleases 

Even  though  a  woman  has  one  carpet 
sweeper,  she  will  thoroughly  appreciate 
one  of 

BIS  SELL'S 

Latest  Improved 

"Cyco"  BALL-BEARING  Sweeperi 

for  she  can  then  take  her  old  one  upstairs 
where  the  work  is  lishter  and  less  exacting, 
and  keep  the  new  "  BisselT'for  the  more  par- 
ticular work  below.  Then,  too,  there  is  a 
.sweeper  always  handy  when  wanted. 

Bissell  Sweepers  are  beautiful  in  finish, 
thorough  in  use.  moderate  in  price,  and  a 
daily  reminder  of  the  giver  for  ten  vears  or 
more.  They  cost  from  2  75  to  5.75,  and  are 
sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Booklet  mailed 
on  request. 

A  Christinas  Souvenir  for  You 

Buy  of   your   dealer  bctneen  nou   and  January  Itl 
send  ns  Ilif  |nl>'eha^r   sll|i  WIIHIN    ONE 
WEEK    KHOM     I(.ITK     OF    l>(  IICIIASK, 
and  we  n  ill  send  yon  a  fine  cjual- 
lly  hliivlt  l«-a(her  e:ii-d  euite  wilh 
no  prlnllng  uii  It. 

Address  Dept.  38  A 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


(Irfirirestnnd  only  Excl'i- 
sivo  Carpot  Swet-per 
M,-ik.  rs  in  tli.-  WorW  )    (l-''') 
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November  16. ^President  Taft  inspects  tlin  Ciilc- 
bra  Cut  and  dines  with  the  President  of  Panama. 

Siiglitly  lower  prices  are  quoted  on  a  number  of 
meat  products. 

The  World's  Christian  Citizenship  Conference 
opens  its  sessions  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens  is  reelected  president 
of  tlie  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  in  convention  at  Baltimore. 

November  17. — llalph  Johnstone,  holder  of  the 
world's  aviation  record  for  altitude,  is  killed  by 
the  fall  of  his  aeroplane  at  Denver. 

Governor  Brown  of  OeorKia  appoints  ex-Gov- 
ernor Terrell  to  the  United  States  Senate  to 
fill  out  the  term  of  the  late  Senator  Clay. 

President  Taft,  after  inspecting  the  Panama 
Canal  workings,  leaves  Colon  on  the  cruiser 
Tennessee  for  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 

Recent  Census  Returns. 


Adams,  Mass    

Alabama  

Alameda,  Calif 

Attleboro,  Mass  .  .  .  . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Berkeley,  Calif 

Beverly,  Mass 

Brooklme,  Mass.    .  .  . 

Clinton,  Mass 

El  Paso,  Te.x 

Fort  Dodge,  la 

Framingham,  Mass.  . 

Gardner,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Great  Falls,  Mont.  .  . 
Greenfield,  Mass.  .  .  . 
Huntington,  W.  Va. . 

Indiana 

Iowa    

Leominster,  Mass.  .  . 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. .  . 

Maine 

Marlborough,  Mass... 

Methuen,  Mass 

Milford,  Mass 

Newburyport,  Mass.. 

New  Hampshire 

North  Adams,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Oakland,  Calif 

Peabody.  Mass 

Plymouth,  Mass  . .  . . 

Quincy,  Mass 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Southbridge,  Mass.    . 

Springfield,  O 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Webster,  5.  ass 

Westfield,  Mass 

Weymouth,  Mass  .  .  . 
Youngstown,  O 


Population. 


1910. 


13,026 
2,138,093 
23,383 
16,215 
37,826 
40,434 
18,650 
27,792 
.  .  13,075 
39,279 
15,543 
12,948 
14,699 
24,398 
13,948 
10,427 
31,161 
2,700,876 
2,224,771 
17,580 

319,198 

742,371 
14,579 
11,448 
13,055 
14,949 

430,572 
22,019 
19,431 

150,174 
15,721 
12,141 
32,642 
92,777 

416,912 
12,592 
46,921 
96,815 
11,509 
16,044 
12,895 
79,066 


1900. 


11,134 

1,828,697 

16,464 

11,335 

39,441 

13,214 

13,884 

19,935 

13,667 

15,906 

12,162 

11,302 

10,813 

26,121 

14,930 

7,927 

11,923 

2,516,462 

2,231,853 

12,392 

102,479 

694,466 

13,609 

7,512 

11,376 

14,478 

411,588 

24,200 

18,643 

66,960 

11,523 

9,592 

23,899 

63,531 

342,782 

10,025 

38,253 

73,307 

8,804 

12,310 

11,324 

44,885 


Per 
cent. 
In- 
crease. 


.5 
.4 
.3 
.3 


14.5 
16.9 
42.0 
43.0 

-4.1 

206.0 
34.3 
34.3 

-4.3 

146.9 
27.8 
14.5 
35.9 

-6.5 

6.5 

31. 

161. 
7. 

-0. 
41.8 

211.5 
6.9 
7.1 
52.3 
14.7 
3.2 
4.6 

-9.0 
4.2 

124.3 
36.4 
26.5 
36.5 
73.3 
21.6 
25.6 
22.7 
32.1 
30.7 
30.3 
13.8 
76.2 


Tlish  theButton-and  l^st^* 

RestChmrs 

THE  PUSH  BUTTON 
KIND  ■ 


Koot  Rest  Slides 
Rack  Out  ol  Sight 

Thousands  of  Tired  People 

in  Ro.val  Rest  Chairs— a(fiws<a5Ze  to  twenty  different 
comfortable  positions — push  the  V>utton  and  rest  every 
day.  Do  not  endure  ordinary  chairs  when  practically 
the  same  price  bays  you  a  Royal  Rest  Chair,  with  or 
without  removable  cushions,  footrest  and  concealed 
magazine  basket— exclusive  feature. 

Made  in  oak  or  mahogany,  and  finished  in  any  stvle 
to  match  your  furniture.    750  styles,  prices  $12  to  $100. 

_  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Royal  Rest  Chair— accept  no 
imitation. 

The  Royal  Chair  Company 


816  WaU  Street. 


Sturgis,  Michigan. 


HE  desirability  of  any  home-improvement  is  determined  not  more 
by  convenience  and  comfort  than  by  sanitary  worth.  For  this 
reason,  **,$tat»dat^"  Guaranteed  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  modern  home.     Their  certainty  of  service — the 

elimination  of  all  doubt  as  to  their  period  of  efficiency — is  an  additional 

and  exclusive  advantage  gained  by  their  installation. 


All  Genuine  '^Mhfenf  fixtures  for  bathroom, 
laundry  and  kitchen  are  identified  by  the  Green 
and  Gold  Label  with  one  exception.  There  are 
two  classes  of  our  Guaranteed  Baths,  the  Green 
and  Gold  Label  Bath  and  the  Red  and  Black 
Label  Bath.  The  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  is 
triple  enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  for  five 
years.    The  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath  is  double 


enameled.  It  'is  guaranteed  for  two  years.  If 
you  would  avoid  dissatisfaction  and  expense  in- 
stall a  guaranteed  fixture.  Guard  against  sub- 
stitutes trading  on  our  name  and  reputation. 
They  must  have  the  *;Staii<la»r  guarantee  label 
to  be  of  our  make.  All  fixtures  purporting  to 
be  ';St«iito<f  are  spurious  unless  they  bear  our 
guaranteed  label. 


Send  for  your  copy  of  our  beautiful  new  book  "Modern  Bathrooms."    It  will  prove  of  invaluable  assistance  in  the  planning  of  your 
bathroom,  kitchen  or  laundry.  Many  model  roomsare  illustrated  costing  from$78  to  $600.  This  valuable  book  is  sent  for  6c  postage. 


Standard  ^anftaia  11)f<»,  C* . , 


Dept.  35 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


{New  York:  35-37  West  31st  St.;  Chicago:  415  Ashland  Block;  Philadelphia:  1128  Walnut  St  ;  Toronto,  Can.:  59  Rich- 
mond St.  E. ;  Pittsburgh  :  949  Penn  Ave. ;  St.  Louis:  100-2  N.  Fourth  St. ;  New  Orleans;  Cor.  Baronne  and  St.  .loseplx 
Sts.;  Montreal,  Can.:  215  Coristine  Building;  Boston:  John  Hancock  Building;  Louisville:  319-23  W.  Main  Street- 
Cleveland:  648-652  Huron  Road  :S.  E. ;  London:  59  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. ;  Houston,  Tex.-  Preston  and  Smith  Sts.; 
San  Francisco:  1303-04  Metropolis  Bank  Building. 


At  Last-A  Plan  Book 

That  keeps  cost  of  new  homes  within  the  original  estimates 


7-Room  House,  $2,<;i4. 

Exclusive  of  Plumbing; 

aud  Ueatin^r  Plant. 


Doubtless  yovi  have  con- 
sulted architects  or  have  sent 
for  some  of  the  many  Plan 
Books  that  are  advertised  for 
sale.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  put 
up  a  house  at  the  price  stated  in 
these  books? 

If  so,  you  have  learned  how 
disastrous  it  is  to  depend  on 
the  theoretical  figures  given 
by  most  architects. 


5-Room  Bungralow,  $3,238. 

Exclusive  of  Plumbing  and 

Heating  Plant. 


This  is  why  the  Gordon- Van  Tine  Plan  Book  wins  out.  Every  house  illus-^ 
trated  in  it  has  been  actually  built  at  the  figures  stated.  We  have 
seen  these  houses  go  up  and  we  have  furnished  all  the  material  used.  We  know  that  they 
are  practical.    You  will  agree  that  they  are  attractive  and  up  to  date. 

Our  Plan  Book  contains  about  fifty  actual  photographs  and 

floor  plans  of  the  newest  designs  in  Bungalows,  Cottages  and    

Houses  ranging  in  price  from  $600  to  $6,000.  l^^3l^^^®'^^BIl^___-i-i  ^i 

We  want  this  book  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  prospective  home 
builder,  and  for  alimited  time  will 
send  it  {re  e  on  receipt  of  10c  to 
cover  handling  and  postage.  Send 
for  this  splendid  volume  today. 


6-Room  Bungalow.  $3,135. 

Exclusive  of  Plumbing  and 

Heating  Plant. 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
Company 

2048  Case  St.     Davenport,  Iowa 


9-Room  Stucco  House,  $3,765. 

£xclU8iTe  of  Plumbing  and 

Heating  Plant. 
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Diversify 

Your 

Investments 


'T^HE  problem  to  be  solved 

■*■  in  making   an    investment 

is  how  to  obtain  a  fair  return 

,  I  on  money  without  jeopardiz- 
ing its  safety.  Marketability 
I  and  diversification  also  are  fac- 
tors to  be  considered.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  it  is  a  good 

!i  plan  to  distribute  money  among 
different  classes  of  investment, 

1  i  rather  than  to  place  it  all  in  any 
one  form  of  security. 

For  example,  if  you  were  to  invest 
your  first  thousand  dollars  in  a  high-grade 
railroad  bond,  the  second  thousand  in  a 
high-grade  public  utility  bond  and  the  third 
thousand  in  a  preferred  stock  of  high 
standard,  your  money  would  be  well 
spread  out  in  the  field  of  conservative  in- 
vestment. As  time  went  on,  or  if  your 
immediate  financial  means  permitted,  you 
could  still  further  diversify  your  holdings, 
or  increase  proportionately  your  interest 
in  the  three  types  of  investment  suggested. 

Our  special  circular  describes  a  care- 
fully selected  list  of 

Railroad  Bonds 

Equipment    Bonds 

Public  Utility  Bonds 

Guaranteed    Terminal    Bonds 

Preferred  Stocks  of  High 

Standard 

If  you  have  money  to  invest — no 
matter  how  large  or  small  may  be  the 
amount — and  feel  the  need  of  prudent 
advice,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  our  experience  in  the  invest- 
ment banking  business. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  450 
"Investment  Securities" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Albany        Boston        Chicago 


i"""^fW"'""^W# ^^i^ij ly^yyiiiiiin^^iiiiu^ 


THE  BEST  RAZOR  BLADE 
Guaranteed  for  50  Years 

Ahsolutoly  tho  finc"^t  razor  hl.ul©  in  the  world.  Every 
blade  individually  rtiad".  Ev  ry  bla-te  a  mftstcr  cut- 
ler's individuiil  piece  of  workmanship.  The  cost  of 
this  magnificent  razor  la  all  in  the  blade:  no  fancy 
handle.  The  cuttiuK  eice  has  the  marvellous  keen- 
neH4  and  lasting  QUi.lity  of  the  lost  art  of  l>amaecns. 
It  is  simply  imposstblo  ii  pioduco  a  finer  razor,  because  Iho 
Ititrhest  known  workmansi.ip  is  in  this  bladr?.  The  Keene  Special 
is  the  climax  of  pt^rfeclion.  \i  Mlidcs  throu?)i  tlipwirlest. hardest 
t"u;;hc8t  beard  as  en.sy  asa  .vjininnn  I'azfir  cuts  butter  It  does  this 
every  day.  year  after  year.     Wouldn't  you  like  to  sliavi^  with  a 

raxor  blado  like  this  ?   Order  i^.  and  if  yon  are  not  cnrnely 
isfled  for  any  reason  whatever,  reti 


Send  to-day 

for  the  razor  or  tf 

you  prefer  Bend  for  our 

catalog  of  Kodsrer'H  Cutlery 


This  razi.r 
tile  Miftster- 
puco  of  Joseph    Ilodcfra 
.t      ^  S'.ns.Shemeld.  Enirlnit'I. 
KEENE  BROS.    112  Clark 
St.,  Dent.  4038.  Chicago,  111. 


(Sl  INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


LOWER   COMMODITY   PRICES 

DRADSTREET'S  reported  for  November  1 
-^  a  drop  in  commodity  prices,  altho  the 
anticipations  for  some  time  entertained  were 
"  being  realized  rather  slowly."  Undercurrents 
at  work  for  a  few  months  had  "made  for  a 
certain  degree  of  decline  as  regards  a  multi- 
plicity of  articles,  decreases  being  more  nu- 
merous in  individual  cases  than  increases. 
Prices  as  a  rule  displayed  "  a  noteworthy  dis- 
position to  resist  wide  recessions."  On  No- 
vember 1,  33  commodities  were  lower  than 
on  October  1,  19  were  higher,  and  54  re- 
mained stationary. 

The  index  nvunber  under  these  conditions 
had  fallen  to  8.8753.  The  decline  re- 
flected by  the  October  index  number  had 
continued,  prices  collectively  showing  a  loss 
within  the  month  ending  November  1. 
The  index  number  for  November  1  is  practi- 
cally one  per  cent.  lower  than  the  number  for 
the  same  date  last  year.  The  writer  con- 
tinues: 

"This  development  affords  something  of 
an  innovation,  for  every  one  of  the  preceding 
months  overtopped  its  comparative  rela- 
tive in  the  previous  year.  But  contrast  with 
November  1,  1908,  indicates  a  gain  of  10  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  most  recent  index  num- 
ber, tho  this  in  turn  mirrors  forth  an  advance 
of  only  1.4  per  cent,  over  November  1,  1907, 
and  a  similar  ratio  measures  the  rise  over 
the  corresponding  date  in  1906.  Compari- 
son of  the  present  figures  with  those  of 
November  1,  1905,  brings  out  an  increase  of 
8.1  per  cent.,  while  the  advance  over  the  like 
date  in  1904  amounts  to  10.9  per  cent.,  and 
the  rise  over  November  1,  1903,  reaches  12.7 
per  cent.  As  compared  with  November  1 
ten  years  ago  there  is  an  increase  of  15.7  per 
cent.,  and  contrast  with  the  lowest  prices  on 
record,  those  of  July  1,  1896,  shows  a  gain  of 
55.6  per  cent.  Since  the  high  record  was 
touched  on  January  1  of  this  year  the  index 
number  has  receded  3.8  per  cent." 

A  table  is  printed  by  Bradstreet's  showing 
its  index  number  for  a  series  of  years  begin- 
ning January  1,  1892,  "the  important 
swings  being  set  out  in  full-faced  type  ": 


Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 
April 
July 
Oct. 

Jan. 
April 
July 
Oct. 

Jan. 
April 
July 
Oct. 

Jan. 

April 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 
April 
July 
Oct. 

Jan. 
April 
July 
Oct. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 


1892 

1..8 

1.  .7 

1..7 

1..7 

1893 

1..7 

1..7 

1..7 

1.  .7 

1894 

1..6 

1..6 

1..6 

1.  .6 

1895 

1..6, 

1..5 

1..6 

1..6 

1896 

1..6 

1.  .5. 

1.  .6 

1.  .5. 

1897 

1..6. 

1.  .6. 

1.  .5. 

1.  .6. 

1898 

1.  .6. 

1.  .6. 

1..6. 

1.  .6. 

1899 


.1383  Mar. 
.  9776  April 
,3829  May 
6089  June 

July 

8317  Aug. 

8395  Sept. 

,2869  Oct. 

1717  Nov. 

Dec. 
.9391 
6660  Jan. 
5770  Feb. 
,5566  Mar. 

April 
8220  May 
9722  June 
4204  July 
5241  Aug. 

Sept. 
3076  Oct. 
8691  Nov. 
7019  Dec. 
7712 

Jan. 
1164  Feb. 
0460  Mar. 
8537  April 
447V  May 

June 
5784  July 
42S6  Aug. 
5S20  Sept. 
6962  Oct. 

Nov. 
8020  Dec. 
8003 

9639  Jan. 
87S6  Feb. 
8890  Mar. 
9973  April 
0918  May 


1901 

1.  .7 
1.  .7, 


1..7 
1..7 
1.  .7, 
1902 
1..7 


1..7 
1..7 
1..7, 
1..8, 
1..8, 
1903 


1..7. 
1.  .7 
1..7 
1..7 
1..7 
1.  .7 
1.  .7 
1904 
1.  ,7 


.5535 
.5263 
.4308 
.4181 
5151 
5857 
6051 
7276 
6706 
7275 

6604 
6884 
7632 
7838 
8828 
8695 
8380 
8754 
9271 
9924 
0894 
1413 

0789 
0824 
1300 
1247 
9567 
8751 
8706 
7473 
7583 
9083 
8671 
8383 

9885 
0973 
0882 
9690 
9352 


1906 

Jan.  1..8, 
Feb.  1..8. 
Mar.  1 .  .  8 . 
April  1.  .8. 
May  1..8. 
June  1. .8. 
July  1..8. 
Aug.  1.  .8. 
Sept.  1.  .8. 
Oct.  1..8. 
^^ov.  1..8. 
Dec.   1.  .8. 

1907 
Jan.  1..8. 
Feb.  1..8. 
Mar.  1.  .9. 
April  1..8. 
May  1.  .8. 
June  1.  .9. 
July  1..9. 
Aug.  1.  .8. 
Sept.  1.  .8. 
Oct.  1..8. 
Nov.  1..8. 
Dec.    1..8. 

1908 
Jan.  1..8. 
Feb.  1..8. 
Mar.  1 . .  7 . 
April  1 .  .  8 . 
May  1 . .  7 . 
June  1 . . 7 . 
July  1..7. 
Aug.  1..7. 
Sept.  1..7. 
Oct.  1..8. 
Nov.  1.  .8. 
Dec.   1.  .8. 

1909 
Jan.  1 .  .  8 . 
Feb.  1..8. 
Mar.  1.  .8. 


,3289 
,2415 
2321 
2987 
3054 
3203 
2835 
3376 
4528 
5580 
7509 
9023 

9172 
9953 
1893 
9640 
9356 
9901 
0409 
9304 
8297 
8506 
7468 
5246 

2949 
1289 
9862 
0650 
9629 
7227 
8224 
9328 
9051 
0139 
0674 
2133 

2631 
3022 
2167 


1899 


1904 


1909 


Aug. 

.7.2138  June 

.7.7877 

April  1 

.8.3157 

Sept. 

.  7 .  4584  JiUy 

.7.6318 

May    1 

.8.3016 

Oct. 

.7.6396  Aug. 

.7.7623 

June  1 

.8.3960 

Nov. 

.7.7173  Sept. 

.7.7845 

July    1 

. 8 . 4573 

Dec. 

.7.9783  Oct. 

.7.9213 

Aug.   1 

.8.5039 

1900             Nov. 

.8.0015 

Sept.  1 

.8.5906 

Jan. 

.8.0171  Dec. 

.8.0579 

Oct.    1 

.8.7478 

Feb. 

.8.8307 

1905 

Nov.  1 

.8.9635 

Mar. 

.8.2223  Jan. 

.8.0827 

Dec.    1 

.9.1262 

April  1 . 

.8.1275  Feb. 

. 8 . 0805 

1910 

May 

.7.9944  Mar. 

.8.0979 

Jan.   1 

.9.2310 

June 

.7.8088  April 

.7.9996 

Feb.    1 

.9.0730 

July 

.7.7215  May 

.7.9700 

Mar.   1 

.9.1113 

Aug. 

.7.7313  June 

.7.9070 

April  1 

.9.1996 

Sept. 

.7.6581  July 

.7.9160 

May    1 

.9.0385 

Oct. 

.7.7507  Aug. 

.8.1111 

June  1 

.8.9105 

Nov. 

.7.6474  Sept. 

.8.2795 

July   1 

.8.9246 

Dec. 

.7.6980  Oct. 

.8.2298 

Aug.  1 

.8.8222 

1901              Nov. 

.8.2097 

Sept.  1 

.8.9519 

Jan. 

.7.5673  Dec. 

.8.3014 

Oct.    1 

.8.9267 

Feb. 

.7.5678 

Nov.  1 

.8.8753 

Another  table  specifies  the  groups  that 
made  up  the  index  number  in  July,  1896, 
and  those  for  more  recent  dates: 

July  1,    Jan.  1  Nov.  1,  Nov.  1, 
1896       1910        1909        1910 


BreadstuSs 

.    0.0524 

0.1050 

0.1011 

0.0880 

Live  stock    

.      .1855 

.4010 

.3965 

.3995 

Provisions 

.    1.3619 

2.3577 

2.2600 

2.3111 

Fruits    

.  .1210 
.      .8250 

.1695 
1.2850 

.1763 
1.2750 

.2267 

Hides  &  leather  . 

1.0850 

Textiles 

.  1.5799 
.      .3757 

2.7333 
.6208 

2.6485 
.5791 

2.5820 

Metals  

.6306 

Coal  and  coke  . . . 

.0048 

.0069 

.0071 

.0063 

Oils    

.      .2082 

.3728 

.3824 

.4373 

Naval  stores  .... 

.      .0402 

.0938 

.0947 

.1284 

Bldg.  materials  .  . 

.      .0716 

.0827 

.0805 

.0889 

Chem.  &  drugs.  .  . 

.      .6607 

.5958 

.6058 

.5830 

Miscellaneous  . .  . 

.2150 

.4067 

.3485 

.3085 

Total 5.7019    9.2310    8.9635    8.8753 

Commenting  on   these  figures  the  writ«r 

says: 

"It  will  be  seen  that  seven  of  thirteen  groups 
were  lower  on  November  1  than  they  were 
on  October  1,  while  four  moved  up,  and  two, 
building-materials  and  the  group  comprizing 
coal  and  coke,  remained  stationary.  To 
particularize,  breadstuffs  declined  largely 
because  of  profit-taking  in  wheat  and  be- 
cause of  practical  assurances  of  big  crops  of 
corn  and  oats.  Live  stock  receded  owing 
to  hea\'y  receipts  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
movement  of  the  latter  being  of  very  large 
proportions.  Fruits  also  went  off.  Hides  and 
leather  dropt  on  a  general  scale-down.  Oils 
fell  on  account  of  weakness  in  cotton-seed  oil 
and  lower  prices  for  refined  petroleum. 
Chemicals  and  drugs  declined  owing  to  a 
slight  change  in  borax.  The  most  note- 
worthy recession  occurred  in  the  miscella- 
neous group,  a  big  decrease  in  the  price  of 
tobacco  on  selling  by  the  Burley  Tobacco 
Pool  having  made  for  the  large  loss  noted  in 
that  aggregation  of  prices.  In  fact,  without 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  tobacco  the 
total  of  the  index  number  would  have  shown 
but  slight  change.  Provisions  advanced 
mainly  on  relatively  big  gains  in  eggs  and 
butter  together  with  increases  in  codfish 
and  coffee,  all  of  which  were  more  than 
enough  to  offset  the  slight  losses  that  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  barreled  pork, 
bacon,  hams,  lard,  cheese,  mackerel,  sugar, 
rice,  and  beans.  Textiles  rose  because  oif 
higher  prices  for  raw  cotton,  jute,  flax,  and 
southern  cotton  sheetings,  the  remainder 
of  the  articles  comprizing  this  group  having 
remained  stationary.  M'^tals  advanced  on 
higher  prices  for  copper  and  tin." 

Since  the  above  index  number  was  com- 
piled, the  daily  newspapers  have  brought 
word  of  a  marked  decline  in  the  prices  of  meats 
in  Western  markets.  Beef,  pork,  lamb,  and 
veal  were  selling  on  November  15  for  from 
2  to  4  cents  a  pound  less.  Following  is 
a  table  compiled  by  the  New  York  Times, 
showing  changes  in  prices  for  November  15  as 
compared  with  those  for  November  1 : 
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Nov.  15  Nov.  1 

Porterhouse  steak 26  28 

Sirloin  steak 20  22 

Round  steak 20  22 

Small  Delinonico  steak 23  25 

Flank  steak 14  16 

Rucks  of  lamb 20  22 

Whole  boiled  hams 26  28 

Leg  of  mutton 12  14 

Loin  of  pork 18  22 

Fancy  pork  tenderloin 28  32 

Leg  of  lamb 14  16 

Another  article,  printed  in  the  same  news- 
paper on  November  17,  showed  "the  reduc- 
tions per  pound  which  Washington  Market 
dealers  had  made  in  the  last  few  weeks": 

Five 
Weeks  Ago. 

15 

20 

22 

18 

18  to  20 

32  to  34 

22  to  24 

22 


Yesterday. 

Leg  of  mutton 12 

Leg  of  spring  lamb    16 

Hindquarter,  lamb 16 

Hindquarter,  mutton 12i 

Shoulder  of  veal 16 

Veal  cutlets 30 

Lamb  chops 18 

Pork  18 

The  cause  of  these  declines  is  generally  de- 
clared to  be  the  big  crops — especially  corn. 
Western  farmers,  because  of  these  big  crops, 
have  been  raising  more  stock  than  usual. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  comments  on 
the  declines  as  "Democratic  luck." 

"  That  the  Democrats  should  ever  be  lucky 
seems  as  antecedently  improbable  as  that 
Jonah  should  be  a  favorite  with  passengers 
and  crew.  Has  not  the  Democratic  party 
been  for  years  synonymous  with  blundering 
ill  fortune?  Is  it  for  nothing  that  the  party 
symbol  has  become  the  donkey? 

"  Take  the  matter  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  recent  campaign  was  made  largely  upon 
that  issue,  and  the  election  in  many  States 
turned  upon  it.  Republicans  sniffed  with 
indignant  scorn  at  the  idea  that  a  Democratic 
victory  could  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
lowering  prices,  but  what  do  we  see?  Here 
we  are  only  a  week  away  from  the  election, 
yet  dispatches  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  report  a  distinct  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  necessaries  of  life,  with  promise  of  further 
decreases.  From  the  great  packing  centers  of 
the  West  we  learn  that  the  prices  of  meat, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  have  fallen  mark- 
edly. 

"  Consider  also  the  startling  news  from  the 
Boston  markets.  On  November  8,  that  city 
went  overwhelmingly  for  Foss  and  against 
high  prices,  and  on  November  14  what  do  we 
find?  A  fall  in  the  prices  of  beef  and  poultry 
of  10  to  15  per  cent.  Vegetables,  too,  are 
down.  Butter  and  eggs  are  still  'firm,' but 
that  is  partly  due  to  the  season,  and  partly, 
we  firmly  hold,  to  the  fact  that  the  influence 
of  the  Democratic  triumph  has  not  yet  been 
fully  felt.  You  can't  have  everything  lower 
at  once,  can  you?  On  the  clearest  principles 
of  the  logic  which  the  Republicans  have  been 
applying  all  these  years,  the  Democrats  are 
entitled  to  say  they  did  it.  And  they  have 
done  it  with  a  swiftness  and  absoluteness  of 
demonstration  such  as  the  Republicans  have 
never  been  able  to  exhibit.  The  latter  may 
say  that  it  is  sheer  luck,  but  even  that  shows 
how  great  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  Democratic  dream.  The  country,  with 
Napoleon,  does  not  like  unlucky  generals,  and 
now  it  is  the  Republican  generals  who  are  un- 
lucky." 

Dr.  Wiley  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Washington  does  not  believe  there 
is  anything  permanent  or  natural  in  the 
declines.  They  are  rather  the  result  of  man- 
ipulation.    "I    know    what    I    am    talking 

about,"  he  is  reported  as  saying,  "because 
I  have  a  fine  big  farm  in  the  richest  part  of 
Loudon  County,  Va.,  and  on  it  are  twenty-five 
big,  fat  steers  waiting  for  a  fair  price  to  go 
to  market.  I  can't  get  over  5  cents  a  pound 
for  them.  Just  think  of  that,  will  you?  Beef 
is  20  cents  a  pound  in  the  retail  market,  but 
the  farmer  can  get  but  5  cents  for  his.    The 
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Become  A  Bond  Holder- 
Only  $100   Necessary 

Safe,  Secure  $100  Bonds  Yield  as  High  as  6i>  —  They 
are  the  Best  Investment  for  Those  of  Small  Means. 


Persons  of  small  means  often  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  opportunities  for  safe  investment 
afforded  by  sound  ^loo  bonds. 

The  small  investor  has  viewed  the  owner- 
ship of  a  bond  as  rather  beyond  him — think- 
ing only  of  bonds  as  being  in  $1000  denomina- 
tions. 

Yet  5 1 00  will  buy  a  safe  bond  yielding  as 
high  as  6%  per  annum  interest — this  bond 
being  issued  under  the  tame  mortgage,  with  the 
same  security  and  with  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as  the  ;5S50o  and  $1000  bonds  of  the  same  issue. 

Opportunity  to  maie  money  by  saving 
money  is  offered  in  the  purchase  of  ;?ioo 
bonds. 

To  the  owner  of  one  of  these  $100  bonds 
there  comes  a  sense  of  personal  pride  in  being 
a  "bond  holder.  The  incentive  thus  created 
leads  to  the  purchase  of  more  bonds — the 
saving  of  more  money — the  increase  in  the 
earning  power  of  the  money  already  saved. 

Moreover,   money  invested  in  bonds  is  not 


necessarily  "  tied  up."  Good  bonds  are  re- 
ceived by  bankers  everywhere  as  security  for 
loans. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  uniform 
success  by  the  executive  officers  of  this  com- 
pany in  the  actual  selection,  construction  and 
operation,  as  well  as  the  financing  of  electric 
and  steam  railroads,  hydroelectric  plants,  over 
forty  water  works  properties  and  other  enter- 
prises in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
amply  protects  the  investor  in  the  securities 
offered  by  this  house. 

That  our  experience  has  been  an  equal  pro- 
tection to  our  clients  and  to  ourselves,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  since  the  organination  of 
this  house  there  has  never  been  a  single  day's 
delay  in  the  payment  of  either  principal  or 
interest  on  any  bond  which  it  has  sold. 

We  own  outright  every  bond  we  offer  for 
sale,  which  means  that  the  most  thorough 
investigation  of  this  bond  we  offer  has  been 
made  on  our  own  account. 


$100    BONDS 

Those  who  have  funds  available  for  investment  amounting  to  j?ioo 
or  more  will  be  interested  in  a  new  booklet  we  have  just  issued,  entitled 
"liioo  Bonds."  It  describes  a  bond  in  simple  language  and  explains 
the  great  wealth  of  the  French  people — due  largely  to  the  investment 
in  bonds  of  small  denominations.     Write  for  it. 

For  convenience  address  Department  F 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

BANK  FOR  SAVINGS  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  15  Congress  St.,  Boston 


7%  per  Annum 

Assured  by  Record  of  the  Company  which 
has  met  every  obligation  for  over  eighty 
years : 

Secured  by  Earnings  three  times  require- 
ments: 

Average  for  6  years 26.42% 

Year  ended  March  i,  1910,  30.85% 

Reassured  by     Increasing   Business. 

This  offering  is  to  facilitate  handling : 

1.  An  increased  volume  of  unfilled  orders 
($23,000,000)  from  our  leading  railroads 
and  Municipal,  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. 

2.  Over  $65,000,000  additional  business 
awaiting  award  from  the  same  depend- 
able sources. 

Full  particulars,  including  highest  banking 
references,  in  circular  106L,  free  on  request. 

Bigelow    &.    Company 

49  Wall  St.       BANKERS       New  York 


For  15  Years 
We  Have  Paid 


on  money  entrusted  to  our  care.  We 
have  satisfied  customers  in  practically 
every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union. 
Money  invested  with  us  maybe  with- 
drau^n  at  any  time  without  notice 
and  without  loss  of  dividends  for  a 
single  day. 

Why  we  can  pay  5% — Why  our 
plan  of  doing  business  is  absolutely 
safe  and  sound — Why  our  customers 
have  ample  security  for  every  dollar 
invested  with  us  is  fully  told   in — 

The  Booklet. 
Write  for  it  today. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Investors! 

Investigate  These  Safe 

Secure  6% 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 


For  28  years  we  have  been  selling 
bonds  secured  by  first  mortgages  on 
the  highest  class  of  improved,  income- 
producing  real  estate  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago. 

And  during  all  those  years  no  investor 
has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  nor 
received  his  interest  a  day  late. 

Whether  the  amount  you  have  to  in- 
vest be  $100  or  ;^10,000,  you  cannot  find 
an  investment  which  combines  to  the 
same  extent  absolute  safety  of  principal, 
absolute  certainty  of  income,  and  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest  consistent  with 
these  things. 

The  mortgages  securing  these  bonds  are  never 
for  more  than  50j^  of  a  conservative  valuation  of 
the  property— often  not  more  than  25%.  And 
in  every  case  the  property  is  actually  producing 
an  income  several  times  the  amount  of  the  in- 
terest, the  taxes  and  all  other  fixed  charges. 

The  titles  to  the  properties  and  the  regularity 
of  the  mortgages  are  guaranteed  by  a  Title  In- 
surance and  Trust  Company. 

And  the  bonds  are  the  direct  obligations  of 
the  owner,  with  the  actual  property  itself  back 
of  them.  No  holding  company  or  trustee  inter- 
venes between  you  and  your  security. 

If  you  have  $100  or  more  to  invest  and  would 
like  absolute  freedom  from  after-worry  and  the 
maximum  of  income,  write  ua  to-day. 

We  will  send  you  full  particulars  of  the  bonds, 
the  security  back  of  them  and  the  free  Straus 
Service  by  which  we  attend  to  all  details,  in- 
cluding the  regular  remittance  of  interest  with- 
out charge. 

Then,  at  your  leisure,  you  can  consider, 
compare  and  decide. 

S.w;  Straus  &Co. 

INCOnPONATKO 

MORTGAGE  AND  BOND  BANKERS 

ESTABLISHED  1882 

164    Straus    Building,    Chicago       (6) 
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price  in  Chicago  on  the  hoof  is  7  cents  and  we 
here  ought  at  least  to  get  that  plus  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  yet  the  local  butcher 
dare  not  pay  it  because  he  would  be  cut  off 
from  his  various  meat  supplies  and  black- 
listed and  ruined  if  he  did.  This  reduction 
of  price  is  made  because  the  packers  are  after 
some  one.  When  they  have  accomplished 
their  purpose  they  will  put  prices  up  again." 

THE   DECLINE   OF   CONSOLS 

During  the  past  month  a  further  decline 
took  place  in  consols.  The  low  record  for 
the  previous  month  had  been  about  80,  but 
the  price  on  November  14  was  78|.  Much 
discussion  of  this  matter  has  taken  place  in 
financial  circles.  In  London  the  topic  has 
become  one  of  somewhat  sensational  reports 
in  the  headlines  of  newspapers.  Posters  were 
to  be  seen  in  London  announcing  "another 
low  record  in  consols."  An  article  in  The 
Economist  cites  as  the  combiried  influences 
which  have  brought  about  these  low  records, 
"  dear  money,  sales  by  banks,  and  rumors  of 
a  navalloan."  Discussion  of  this  subject  has 
sometimes  been  scientific  in  spirit,  but  quite 
as  often  partizan. 

The  Economist  is  of  opinion  that,  despite 
sensationalism  and  comforting  explanations 
of  causes,  "the  weakness  of  consols  is  a 
serious  phenomenon — serious  both  as  a  symp- 
tom and  as  a  cause."  It  is  a  symptom  of 
"the  British  investor's  imprudent  desire 
for  high  yields  and  of  the  government's  im- 
politic neglect  of  the  small  capitalist,"  while 
as  a  cause  it  "indicates  perpetual  loss  to 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  financial 
houses  of  all  descriptions."  Recent  prices 
have  made  consols  yield  more  than  French 
re?i<es,  "a  reflection  that  is  scarcely  gratifying 
to  our  national  pride." 

As  a  mitigating  circumstance.  The  Econo- 
mist points  out  that  the  year  1910  has  been 
in  general  a  year  of  low  records  for  investors. 
If  one  were  to  go  through  the  prices  of  the 
best  classes  of  investments,  he  would  find 
"  that  many  of  them  stand  lower  now  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  their  history."  While 
the  returns  on  consols  has  gone  up  to  10s. 
6d.  the  yield  on  India  .3  per  cents,  has  risen  to 
16s.  3d.,  and  on  railway  debentures  to  as  much 
as  15s.    The  writer  proceeds  to  comment: 

"The  rise  in  the  general  rate  of  interesli  is 
by  this  time  a  well-worn  theme,  and  its  causes 
are  sufficiently  well  understood.  The  de- 
velopment of  new  countries  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  enormous  sums  of  capital,  the  offer 
of  tempting  rates  of  interest  on  foreign  securi- 
ties, the  rapid  growth  of  foreign  share-dealing 
banks,  and  above  all  the  widening  of  trustees' 
powers,  the  love  of  luxury,  and  the  craze  for 
big  incomes  on  small  capitals,  these  are  all 
commonplaces  of  finance.  But  common- 
places tho  they  are,  they  seem  to  be  very 
easily  overlooked  by  people  who  talk  about 
'the  unpopularity  of  2^  per  cent.'  We  are 
told  ])y  serious  people  that  the  reason  why 
consols  have  fallen  is  the  fact  that  their 
nominal  rate  of  interest  is  2^  per  cent.;  raise 
the  rate  to  3  per  cent,  and  they  will  im- 
mediately grow  in  strength  and  favor.  If  so, 
how  came  it  that  the  yield  on  consols  was 
lowest  when  they  were  a  2J-per-cent.  secu- 
rity? We  have  done  our  best  to  understand 
this  theory,  and,  frankly,  we  have  failed. 
Logically  it  is  absurd,  and  historically  it  is 
inaccurate.  We  really  can  not  beUeve  that 
the  English  investor,  more  especially  the  Eng- 
lish investor  in  consols,  is  so  irrational  as  to 
take  a  3-per-cent.  yield  on  a  3-per-cent. 
stock  and  reject  S\  per  cent,  on  a  2J-per- 
cent.  stock.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
*  3-per-cent.'  securities   have   suffered  worse 
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Three  desirable  6%  Bonds 
for  quick  purchasers 

Rarely  in  our  experience  has  it  been  possi- 
ble to  offer  well  secured  6%  Public  Utility 
Bonds  at  a  price  around  par.  This  offering 
of  three  such  issues  is,  therefore,  unique 
and  affords  discerning  investors  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  secure 

sound  marketable  securities  at 
an  attractive  price 

Each  issue  is  the  secured  obligation  of  a 
strong  and  growing  public  service  corpora- 
tion earning  net  from  two  to  three  times 
interest  requirements. 

In  each  case  the  bonds  have  been  issued 
for  extensions  and  improvements  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  increasing  business  which 
should  result  in  increased  earnings. 

We  have  prepared  a  spyecial  four  page 
circular  describing  these  issues  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

Ask  for  Circular  D-52 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers   and   Dealers   in    Government,    Municipal, 
Railroad  and  Public  Utility   Bonds. 

New  York     Philadelphia        Chicago      San  Francisco 

19  TTall  St.      1431  Chf  itnnt  St.    152  Monroe  St.    434  California  St. 


UNITY  BUILDING 
6%  BONDS 


This  modern  fire-proof  office  building  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  "  Loop 
District "  of  Chicago,  within  a  block  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.'s  retail  store  and  an  equal  distance 
from  the  new  $10,000,000  City  and  County 
Building.    We  .„.        .^      . 

purchased  the  en-         ^^     ^  _  "~ 

tire  issue  of 

$250,000 

First  Mortgage 

Serial  Bonds 

1911  to  1927 

issued  on  this 
building,  and  now 
offer  the  unsold 
portion.  The  net 
rentals  for  five 
years  have  aver- 
aged nearly  three 
times  the  interest 
on  these  bonds, 
and  as  the  build- 
ing cost  $800,000, 
the  security  is 
three  times  the 
amount  of  issue. 

Write  today  for  full  details  of  this  unusual 
offering.      Also  ask  for  our  list  of  Tax  Bonds. 

William  R.  Compton  Company 

3912  Home   Iniarance  Boildiiic,    Chicago 
2212  Merchant!- Laclede  Baildinf ,  St.  Loni* 

"In  21  year*  in  44  Mtate*—no  lo»*e*.  " 


Unity  Building,  79  Deartxirn  Stic- 
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than  2i-pcr-cent.;  for  consols  in  ten  years 
have  fallen  proportionately  a  shorter  dis- 
tance than  the  3- and  4-per-cent.  debentures 
of  home  railways. 

' '  The  immediate  cause  of  the  last  drop  is  ad- 
mittedly the  city's  apprehension  of  another 
enormous  increase  in  naval  expenditure, 
and  the  project  of  financing  it  by  a  naval 
loan,  which  has  been  fostered  by  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  and  Mr.  Balfour.  We  trust  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  refuse  to 
consent  either  to  the  extravagant  demands 
of  a  profligate  Board  of  Admiralty  or  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  loan." 

THE  ELECTIONS 

The  opinion  of  the  financial  world  as  to  the 
result  of  the  elections  of  November  8,  is  ixi 
general  reflected  favorably  in  financial  news- 
papers. The  American  Banker  treats  the  re- 
sult as  not  surprizing,  altho  the  extent  of  the 
overturn  "has  been  more  decisive  than  was 
looked  for,  even  by  the  best  informed  and 
shrewdest  political  observers."  It  accepts 
the  result  as  a  "popular  demand  for  tariff 
revision."  To  revise,  however,  does  not  mean 
"to  sweep  away,"  but  to  "amend."  After 
fifty  years  devoted  to  building  up  a  high  tariff 
wall  to  its  present  altitude,  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  will  be  needed  for  the  contrary  process 
of  "removing  one  story  after  another  from  the 
lofty  edifice."  Sections  of  the  country  that 
are  most  pronounced  for  revision  "advocate 
conservative  methods  in  carrying  out  this 
reform."  The  outlook,  therefore,  is  "bright 
for  sound  and  practical  legislation,"  with  no 
occasion  for  alarm  over  the  result,  either  in 
the  State  or  congressional  elections. 

The  Financial  Chronicle  accepts  the  result 
as  "another  vindication  of  faith  in  popular 
government."  The  country  has  received 
"a  convincing  and  striking  illustration"  of 
the  soundness  of  the  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  meaning  of  the  result  it  finds 
to  be  "a  nation-wide  protest  against  the 
revolutionary  and  noisome  doctrines  to  which 
certain  radical  leaders  in  both  parties  had 
in  a  steadily  increasing  degree  been  commit- 
ting them."  These  leaders  are  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, Colonel  Bryan,  and  Mr.  Hearst,  "and 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  achievements  of 
the  election  is  that  the  whole  three  of  them 
have  simultaneously  been  consigned  to 
oblivion  by  the  popular  vote."  The  most 
dangerous  of  the  three  was  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
and  he  has  "met  with  the  most  disastrous 
defeat  of  all." 

The  Financial  World  remarks  that  business 
men  in  general  "will  breathe  more  freely,  now 
that  brass  bands  and  political  claptrap  are 
things  of  the  past."  Speculators  and  invest- 
ors alike  may  take  heart  from  evidence  that 
there  is  to  be  "  a  slow  but  sure  return  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future."  The  writer  does  not 
believe,  however,  "that  a  big  boom  in  stock 
is  to  be  thought  of,"  the  stock  market  must 
be  "allowed  to  maintain  itself  and  seek  its 
own  level."  Mere  manipulation  can  not  re- 
store popular  confidence  in  securities.  On 
the  course  in  the  stock  market  before  and 
after  the  elections,  a  writer  in  The  Evening  Post 
makes  some  interesting  comment: 

"On  the  stock  exchange,  the  day  before 
Tuesday's  voting,  steel  common  shares  sold 
12^^  points  above  their  prices  at  October's 
opening.  Reading  had  risen  8f  points,  Union 
Pacific  10|,  St.  Paul  4f ,  Amalgamated  Copper 
6J.  October's  routine  news  had  been  either 
of  negative  character  or  distinctly  unfavor- 
able; therefore  Wall  Street's  assertion,  that 
the  action  of  prices  was  a '  preelection  boom,' 
was  reasonable.  Last  Monday,  the  strong 
drift  of    expectation  was  that  the  outside 


WATER   POWER    BONDS 

NETTING   6% 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  an  absolute  First  Mortgage  upon  a  valuable 
water  power  and  a  thoroughly  modern  power  plant  located  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  permanent  and  exceedingly  profitable  market. 

1.  The  property  securing  these  bonds  represents  an  actual  cash  invest- 
ment of  twice  the  issue. 

2.  The  bonds  mature  in  equal  semi-annual  installments  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  eleven  years,  and  the  margin  of  security  will  rapidly  increase. 

3.  Based  upon  contracts  now  in  hand  for  a  large  portion  of  the  power 
the  net  earnings  of  the  Company  will  be  more  than  four  times  the 
maximum  annual  requirement  for  both  principal  and  interest. 

4.  All  contracts  will  be  assigned  to  the  Trustee  for  the  protection  of  the 
bondholders. 

5.  The  bonds  are  guaranteed  and  have  behind  them  additional  assets  of 
over  five  times  the  amount  of  the  issue. 

We  particularly  recommend  these  bonds  for  the  above  reasons  and  because 
a  developed  water  power  located  within  economical  reach  of  a  profitable  market 
is  a  perpetual  income-producing  asset. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  700.R. 

Peabod^Hon^teling  &€o. 

(Established  1865)  181  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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FIRST   MORTGAGE     BONDS 

"Secured  by  N.  W.   Farm   Lands,    $100.   S.'iOOi 
and  $1000  denomiuations;  6%   payable  semi-j^ 
annually.    First  mortgages  deposited  with 
.Trust  Co.    Send  for  booklet. 

WESTERN  MORTGAGE  SECDRITIES  CO. 

Commercial  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

217  Andrus  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


Safest  Investment 
known.    Yielding  from 


4%  to  6%    ^"'^'''' 


Circular. 


U  L  E  N     &     CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


1 898  -  I  9IO 


JohnMuirS(b. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

Of  Stock 

Investment  of   Savings 

We  will  buy  for  you  stocks  in 
quantities  of  5  shares  and 
upward,  and  bonds  from  i  up- 
ward, for  an  initial  deposit  and 
monthly  deposits  thereafter  until 
the  securities  are  paid  for  in  full. 

Send  for  CircnUr  34— "Odd  Lot  InTutment" 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

71  Broadway,  New  York 


hReimoh  Gems 


Write  tor  Catalog. 
ICpiiioh  Je^velpy  Co., 


Looks  like  a  diamond  —  wears  like 
a  diamond  —  brilliancy  guaranteed 
forever  —  stands  filing  and  fire  like  a 
diamond— has  no  paste,  foil  or  arti- 
ficial backing.  l-20th  the  cost  of  dia- 
monds. Set  onl.v  in  solid  gold  mount- 
ings. A  mnrvelously  reconstructed 
gem.  Not  an  imitation.  Guaranteed  to 
contain  no  glass.  Sent  on  approval. 
It  is  free. 

455  IV.  n'dYvay,  St.  liOUls 


Thomas  Cort  Boots  and  Shoes 


THOMAS  CORT 


bearing  this  mark 

are  made  to  supply  that  growing  public 
which  realizes  the  true  economy  of  buying 
the  best.  For  instance,  ten  dollars  invested 
in  one  pair  of  "Cort"  shoes  will  give 
infinitely  more  satisfaction  than  the  same 
amount  spent  for  two  pairs  of  ordinary 
shoes. 

"Cort"  shoes  are  custom  quality  in 
every  particular,  made  by  hand  over  cus- 
tom lasts,  by  workmen  whose  whole  pre- 
vious experience  has  been  in  the  making 
of  shoes  to  individual  measure. 

Not  only  "  Cort"  shoes  for  street  and 
dress  wear,  but  "Cort"  riding  and  field 
boots,  golf,  tennis  and  yachting  shoes 
are  the  world's  standard  of  correctness  and 
quality. 

"Cort"  shoes  are  made  for  both  men 
and  women  and  they  fetch  8  to  15  dollars  at 
retail.  Let  us  tell  you  where  they  may  be 
had. 

THOMAS    CORT 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

new  york  city  agency 
Maktin  &  Martin,  No.  1  East  35th  Strrbt 
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An  Enduring 
Christmas  Gift 
Twenty  Times 
Over    ::    ::    :: 


^  Had  you  ever  thought  of  the  matter 

in  that  light  ?       Yet  that  is   exactly 

what  one  of  our  Ten  Year  dfc  Coupon 

Bonds  would  provide. 

^  Twenty  times  over. —  every  six 
months  for  ten  years — it  would  pay  to 
the  holder  the  highest  interest-return 
consistent  with  safety. 

^  Twenty  times  over  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  the  giver. 

^  Twenty  times  over  it  would  com- 
bine  a  happy  observance  of  sentiment 
with  the  teaching  of  a  wholesome  lesson 
in  thrift. 

Q  Why  not  give  a  Bond  this  year  to 
your  wife  or  son  or  daughter  or  to 
yourself  ? 

^  Why  not  for  their  sake  add  the 
weight  of  your  example  to  this  fast- 
growing,  present-day  practice  —  the 
giving  of  practical  and  enduring  gifts  of 
real  worth  at  Christmas  time,  and  con- 
sider a  gift  that  will  not  wear  out,  depre- 
ciate, or  go  out  of  style,  but  will  grow 
more  valuable  every  day  until  maturity? 

A-R-E  Ten  Year 
6%  Gold  Bonds 

—■re  safe.     Behind  them  are  visible  Atsett  of 

$15,536,199.47,    a    Capital    and    Surplus    of 

$1 ,85 1 , 1 54.38  and  23  yean  of  tuccess. 

— are  conservative.      They  are    based    on    the 

actual   ownership  of   selected  New   York  real 

estate. 

— pay  a  Just  interesl-retum :  the  full  6% , 
instead  of  dividing  with  the  middleman. 

— are  time  -  tried,  panic  -  tested,  legally  safe- 
guarded. 

^  These  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$100,  $200,  $500  and  up,  making  them  es- 
pecially convenient  for  giving.  They  draw 
6%  interest  payable  semi-annually  by  coupons, 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  return  the  original 
investment  in  cash. 


^  Write  to-day  for  literature  giving  you  the  full  details 
about  these  Ten  Year  6%  Gold  Bonds,  so  that  you 
will  have  time  to  act  before  Christmas. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,851,154.38 
Foundfcil  1888  Assets,  $15,536,199.47 

Room  504,  527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


RUNNING  \7UAXER 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

Pumped  from  stream,  pond  or 
I  s'pring.  Water  raised  to  any  height  in 
any  quantity.  No  expense  for  pow- 
er, no  trouble,  no  repairs  Simple, 
economical,  reliable.  Thousands 
used;  all  highly  endorsed.  Entire 
1  satisfaction  assured  with  every 


^-A. 


FOSTER  IIK"  RAM 

When  onre 
installed,    ex- 
pense ends     Pumps 
day   and    ni^hi   au- 
tomatically.     No  at- 
tention or  expense  to 
maintain.    Book 
of  helpful  Bui;rte»tions  Troe.      »>!/«  ua. 

Power  Specialty  Co.,  2140  Trinity  BIdg.,  New  York 


public  would  show  great  enthusiasm  at  a 
Democratic  victor}',  especially  in  New  York. 

"  But  the  stock  market  did  not  respond  as 
Wall  Street  had  imagined.  Wednesday's 
market  opened  here  very  close  to  Monday's 
level,  then  crumbled  rapidly  away.  Such 
losses  were  made,  on  that  day  and  the  next, 
as  5}  points  in  Steel,  5J  in  Union  Pacific,  5f 
in  Reading,  and  5^  in  St.  Paul.  Some  stocks 
lost  all  of  their  October  rise. 

"There  were  various  explanations.  The 
election  had  been  overdiscounted.  The 
prophets  had  forgotten  that  the  election- 
week  booms  of  1908  and  1904  occurred  on  the 
basis  of  2-per-cent.  money  and  plethoric  bank 
reserves;  neither  of  which  exists  to-day. 
There  had  been  too  much  company  in  the 
October  rise,  and  too  many  '  tips '  to  sell  on 
Wednesday.  Finally,  Wall  Street  had  so 
converged  its  mind  on  the  'Roosevelt  issue' 
as  to  forget  the  uncertainties  involved  in  a 
general  landslide." 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Following  the  steady  rise  in  securities  dur- 
ing October  there  occurred  immediately  after 
the  election  a  recession.  A  common  explana- 
tion was  that  people  had  bought  stocks  before 
the  election  in  anticipation  of  a  rise  in  case 
of  Democratic  success.  The  rise  having  con- 
tinued up  to  the  day  of  the  election,  they  then 
offered  their  stocks  for  sale  in  such  quantities 
as  to  cause  a  decline;  in  other  words,  the 
supply  became  greater  than  the  demand,  and 
prices  fell.  This  result  came  therefore,  in 
pursuance  of  a  custom  long  familiar  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  of  selling  stocks  on  good 
news  and  thus  forcing  dec'ines. 

Moody's  Magazine  says  of  the  advance  in 
prices  during  October,  that  there  was  "ab- 
solutely no  investment-buying,  nor  was  the 
rise  justified  by  any  improvement  in  business.  ' 
A  bull  party  had  been  formed,  backed  appar- 
ently by  large  banking  interests.  The  great- 
est rise  took  place  where  the  short  interest 
was  heaviest.  For  example,  in  steel  common, 
which,  altho  the  steel  industry  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  justify  lower  prices,  was  pushed  up 
higher  than  any  other  stock.  So  too  of  such 
active  and  speculative  railroad  stocks  as 
Union  Pacific,  St.  Paul,  Reading,  and  New 
York  Central,  in  which  a  large  short  interest 
had  accumulated.  These  were  "pushed  up 
to  higher  figures  with' great  ease  and  even  in 
the  face  of  adverse  elements  affecting  all  of 
these  properties." 

The  view  that  was  often  met  with  in  Wall 
Street,  that  conditions  had  shaped  them- 
selves for  a  permanent  tendency  toward 
higher  prices,  the  writer  in  Moody's  does  not 
share.  He  believes  that  there  is  little  in  the 
situation  really  to  warrant  such  a  view. 
Events  since  September  1  have  "more  than 
ever  emphasized  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
yet  reached  the  real  culmination  of  the  bear 
market."  He  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  we 
are  likely  to  see  average  prices  of  stocks  back 
near  the  figures  of  last  July,  before  we  can 
feel  that  the  trend  has  definitely  changed, 
lie  does  not  believe  that  the  political  cam- 
]);iign,  or  its  results,  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  final  course  of  prices,  more  fundamental 
causes  being  operative.  These  concern  chiefly 
the  trade  situation  of  the  country.  Reaction 
has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  "  to  warrant  Wall 
Street  in  discounting  a  revival  throughout 
the  country."  This  reaction  he  believes  will 
reach  its  culmination  in  the  early  part  of  the 
new  year  and  the  low  level  of  prices  will 
probably  be  reached  about  the  same  time. 
He  doubts  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the 
recent  revival  in  the  bond  market.  It  was 
rather  "a  manipulated  movement,"  just  as 
the  stock  market  activit\'  was  manipulated. 
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The  current  style — only  in 


Collars 

with  LINOCORD  Buttonholes 

that  retain  the  style,  set,  fit  and  size  of  the  collar  after 
continued  wear  and  laundering. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "A  VIA' 
TION.  "and'-  Wfiat  's  Wttat '  '- 
the  encyclopedia  of  correct  dress, 
m.  P.  IDE  &  CO.,  507  River  SL.Tror,  H.  Y. 

IDE  Shirts— tl.50  and  upward. 
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LINOCORD 
Buttonholes 

are  easj-to-batton 
and  unbattoQ,  aod 
they  don't  tear  out» 
Our  styles  can 
be  copied  but  not 
oar  Buttonholes. 
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Decidedly 

To  Your  Interest 

An  opportune  time  is  at  hand — one  that 
demands  the  attention  of  every  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  investor.  Urgently  and 
briefly  our  statement  is  this  : — The  interest 
rate  on  our 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

is  higher  today  than  it  has  been  for  several  years 
past,  and  is  higher  than  it  is  likely  to  be  for  some 
years  to  come.  There  is  a  tendency  just  now 
toward  lower  interest  rates,  and  the  wise  investor 
should  act  at  once  and  avail  himself  of  the 
present  advantage. 

Write  today  for  booklet  containing  a  larp'e 
list  of  exceptional  opportiinities. 

.CAJ>1TA1.     ONB      MILLION     DOX.K.JUF1B. 

^IJVNEAPOLISyRUST  (OMPANY- 

105    Fifth    Street    Sonth, 

Est.  1888    .   Minneapolis,  Minnesota.      Est.  1888 
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6%  SECURED 
CERTIFICATES 

Real  Estate  securing  the  Mort- 
gages on  which  our  Certificates  are 
based  is  improved  and  worth  double 
the  obligation.  The  property  is 
located  in  the  best  parts  of  Salt  Lake 
City  and  is  constantly  increasing  in 
value.  No  safer  investment  can  be 
obtained  than  our  Secured  Certifi- 
cates yielding  6%  interest  per  annum 
payable  monthly,  quarterly,  or  semi- 
annually. 

Write  for  booklet ''Fr' 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 

salt  lake  security 
Cttrust  company 

::  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

fX.U^.CM\tyiW,  PRES  EST.  Ifl««> 
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RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

Statist ics  of  gross  earnings  for  railroads  in 
October  are  presented  in  'Jlie  Financial 
Chronicle  of  November  12.  Treating  these 
roads  as  a  whole,  they  show  for  that  month 
"diminished  amounts  of  gains,"  whik;  a  few 
separate  companies  or  systems  "actually 
record  larger  or  smaller  losses."  This  con- 
dition is  regarded  by  the  writer  as  important 
"because  of  the  tendency  of  operating  ex- 
penses to  rise  in  a  marked  way,"  and  because 
further  inost  companies  are  under  the 
necessity  of  earning  interest  or  dividends  for 
larger  capitalization,  due  to  their  having 
been  obliged  to  make  very  extensive  new 
capital  outlays.  The  Chronicle  presents  a 
table  of  October  earnings  comprizing  81,491 
miles  or  considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country.  On  this 
mileage  there  was  an  increase,  as  compared 
with  October,  1909,  of  $1,840,328  or  2.14  per 
cent.  Of  the  49  roads  contributing  returns 
to  this  statement,  17  showed  decreases,  some 
of  these  being,  however,  for  small  amounts. 
The  slackening  of  general  trade  was,  of  course, 
accountable  for  these  returns. 

AMERICAN  SECURITIES  IN  EUROPE 

Edward  D.  Fisher,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  at  its 
recent  national  convention,  asserted  that 
American  bonds  in  foreign  markets  will 
have  a  bright  future  before  them  when  cor- 
rective measures  against  abuses  in  security 
issues  shall  have  been  adopted.  What  is 
urgently  needed  is  greater  assurance  to  pros- 
pective bondholders  as  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  an  investment.  The  Firiancial  World 
comments  on  this  paper  with  approval. 
Graft  and  scandals  generally  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  corporations  have  frightened 
foreigners  away  from  us.  Since  the  life- 
insurance  corruption  was  laid  bare  "only  a 
very  few  bond  issues  have  been  really  success- 
ful." Because  of  this  prevailing  distrust 
syndicates  for  years  have  been  unable  to  get 
rid  of  bonds  that  intrinsically  were  excellent. 
Government  supervision  over  bond  issues  will 
help  us  greatly  with  European  investors, 
where  for  many  years  to  come  we  must  find 
markets  for  securities.  Our  own  country, 
rich  tho  it  is,  will  not  be  able  "  to  absorb  all 
the  bonds  which  will  have  to  be  issued  for  the 
development  of  the  country."  We  have  not 
yet  reached  the  condition  of  England,  France, 
or  Germany  as  an  investing  people,  having 
too  much  work  to  do  in  building  up  a  vast 
country.  The  American,  moreover,  usually 
has  a  business  of  his  own  into  which  to  put 
his  money  and  is  not  looking  for  investments 
in  securities.  Europeans,  as  a  class,  are  more 
accustomed  to  invest  in  securities  than  to 
undertake  enterprises  of  their  own,  but  of 
late  years  they  have  become  extremely 
cautious  as  to  American  issues.  The  writer 
cites  some  recent  efforts  to  sell  our  bonds 
abroad.  There  was  one  issue  which,  altho 
Bound  and  attractive,  was  turned  down  by 
European  bankers,  and  another  issue,  tho 
put  out  by  one  of  the  best  railroads  in  the 
country,  succeeded  only  on  "hard  and  most 
humiliating  terms." 

THE  TRADE  SITUATION 

Dun's  Review  notes  as  important  for  its  bear- 
ing on  the  future  buying  power  of  the  country, 
the  official  confirmation  of  the  harvesting  of 
"the  biggest  corn  crop  on  record,"  this  crop 
bemg  more  than  3,000,000,000  bushels.  The 
business  outlook  for  the  present  remains 
.'doubtful  and  under  conservative  control," 


A  PRIVATE  TALK 

With  Men  Only 


RE  you  doing  your  duty  by  your  family  ? 
What  would  happen  to  your  wife  and 
childrea  if  you  were  taken  away  ?  Would 
your  wife  have  what  she  has  now  }  Would 
your  children  be  educated  }  Would  they 
be  dependent  on  others  ?  Would  your  wife  have  to  earn 
her  own  living  ?  ^  These  are  most  serious  questions 
which  every  good  man  should  answer  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. ^  Life  Insurance  is  the  one  sure  way  to  make 
provision  for  your  family  after  you  are  gone.  S^  There  is 
no  other  luxury  in  the  world  like  the  thought  that  what- 
ever happens  to  you  your  family  is  provided  for.  S^  Get 
some  Life  Insurance  before  you  become  disqualified. 

"Strongest  in  the  World" 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-Paul  Morton,  President-120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Agencies  Everywhere!     None  in  your  town?    Then  why  not  recommend  to  us  some  good  man — or 
woman — to  represent  us  there — Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 

THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY.  120  Broadway,  New  York 

Wilhoul  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  would  cost  to  secure  ar  Equitable 

"Policy  for  $ issued  to  a  person  now years  of  age 
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SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING.... 


Fifteen  prize  studies  by  practical 
teachers,  covering  the  subject  of 
teaching  in  a  broad  and  helpful 
way.  12m  o,  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


LEMAIRE 

OPERA  GLASSES 


LEMAIRE 

Field  Glasses 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Used    in  the   Army    and    Navy 


For  BILIOUSNESS  Try 

Hiinyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid     Substitutes 


AXO  IM  I  A.  .  . 
OASXRICA 

By  idiilles  Rose,  H.D.,  and  Robert  Coleman  Kemp,  M.D. 

A  VALUABLE  little  treatise  on  some  ot 
the  chronic  disorders  and  diseases  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  physician  in  his  daily  work. 

D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.  D.:  "1  have  no  fcubt  of  the 
Talue  o(  this  contribution  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  stomach. " 

C.  /.  Patterson,  M.  D. ,  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  Ward'» 
Island,N,Y.:  "1  find  it  most  instructive  and   interestmi. " 
ISmo,  eloth,  illaatrated,  tiS  pp.  $1.00  net;  hj  mail,  $1,09. 

ETJ9K  &  W1G51LLS  COHFAVY,  Pablis'iers,  SEff  YORK 
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Tea— and  How  to  Make  It 


First  impress  this  ract  on  your  mind :     It  you  boil  it  you   ^— 
spoil  it."     To  boil  tea  is  to  extract  the  tauinin  and  sacrifice  the  delicate 
flavor  and  aroma  that  make  tea  the  most  delicious  of  all  beverages. 

Draw  fresh  water  from  the  tap. 

Let  it  boil  until  in  its  furious  bubbling  it  strives  to  escape  from  spout 

and  cover  of  the  kettle. 

Use  an  earthenware  vessel  as  large  as  your  regular  teapot.     Scald  it  with  the  boiling  water. 

Then  while  the  teapot  is  still  warm  put  in  one  full  teaspoonful  of  "  Salada  "  Ceylon  Tea 

for  every  two  cups  of  tea. 

Pour  the  bubbling,  boiling  water  on  the  tea.     Set  the  vessel  on  the  back  of  the  stove  and  let 

the  tea  steep  for  five  minutes — no  longer.     Then  pour  the  liquid  into  a  heated  teapot  and 

serve.     Tea  made  in  this  way  will  retain  its  delicious  flavor  as  long  as  it  is  kept  hot. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  a  1  Oc  trial  package  of  "  Salada" 
Tea.  It  makes  40  cups.  If  for  any  reason  your  grocer  can- 
not supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and  address  and  10c. 
(stamps  or  coin)  amd  we  will  mail  a  package  to  you  and 
see  that  your  grocer  is  supplied.  Our  booklet — "The 
Story  of  the  Tea  Plant  " — mailed  free. 

Oaiaaa        l  ea  \^0.,  Broadway,  New  York 
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Yearly  sales  over  22.000.000  Packages 


BRANCHES : 


Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
St.  Lonis  ;   Toronto  and  Montreal,  Canada 


W  A    xJL.*»     Tfj-^j^Jt,     lo  quickly  pul  you  in  touch  with  Civic  and  Social   Conditions 

«/**oC.     CffCJ    U\J\JK     so  that  you  may  discuss  them  in  society),  pulpit  or  on  the  platform 

from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  fully  informed.     Needed  by  every;  Clergyman  andLawyer,  every  Politician 

and  Public  Speaker,  every  Reform  and  Social  Settlement  Worker.    These  men  know  how  necessary  it  is  for  them 
to  be  reliably  informed  on  the  many  phases  of  Social  Development. 

5ew  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform— 1  Vol. 


WILUAM  D.  P.  BUSS.  Editor-in-Chief,  assisted  by  RUDOLPH  M.  BINDER 

contains  in  its  1327  large  pages  a  practically  inex- 
haustible supply  of  authoritative  information  obtain- 
able nowhere  else  save  at  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  money.  There  are  short  articles  by  specialists  and 
leaders  In  the  various  Qelds  of  social  work  dealing 
with  every  phase  of  sociological  conditions.  The  en- 
cyclopedia is  entirely  new  and  up-to-date  (1908). 


Merely  a  Suggestion  of  the  Contents — Accidents, 
Anarchism,  Biology,  Child  Labor,  Christian  Socialism, 
Cities  and  Reform,  Cooperation,  Corruption  and  Causes, 
Divorce,  Housing,  Insurance  Problems,  Jewish  Col- 
onies, Land  Ownership,  Militarism,  Negro  Question, 
Occupations,  Prostitution,  Public  Ownership,  Rail- 
roads, Single  Tax,  Intemperance,  Unionism,  Wages, 
Wealth  and  Concentration,  Women's  Movements,  etc. 


A  Few  Prominent  Endorsers:  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Strans,  Jane  Addams,  James  L.  Cowles,  Prof.  Hugo  Mnnsterberg,  Henry  George,  Jr. 
Price  in  Cloth,  $7.50;  Sheep,  19.59;  }4  r,,_|,  ft.  Wo««ollo  C^r^w^^^^  ^'^  E"*  23rd  Street 
Morocco,  $12;  Full  Morocco.  |U;  all  net.      TUDK    Ot     TTagnailS    V^Ompany  NEW  YORK 


OneiTa"KniT 

Underwear 
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MEN'S  ur  •'*'■"""" 


$1 

InioD  Suit*  J2 

DAVC  Separate  GannenU  50c 
DUIJ    UnioDSaiU  $1 

I'ELVETRIB  Union  Suits  are 
Prrfeclion  in  Fit  and  Comfort 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell 
I'efuefrib,  Bend  us  his  name.  We'll 
mail  you  booklet  and  sample  of 
fiibric  and  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS 

Mttk^rt  of  fammi»  Onfitn  Vnion  Suits 
awlothfT  Oneita-Knit  l^nflerii  fur 

Mill  6  Ulica.  N    T 


Pleasantest  to  wear — 
Best  IN  wear 

TS  velvety  softness  is  a  gentle  caress  to  the  skin 
— its   warmth    a    grateful    luxury    to   the   body — 
ts  springy  elasticity  a  comfort  to  activity. 

Velvetrib  is  the  improved  idea  in  Winter  Under- 
ear.  It  is  knit  of  two  closely  interwoven  layers  and 
is  alike  on  both  sides.  Without  coarseness  of  yarn 
or  bulkiness  of  fabric,  strength,  warmth  and  velvety 
softness  are  obtained.  It  is  as  soft  as  fleece- 
lined  underwear,  but  is  without  its  fuzziness  and 
rigidity.  By  actual  test  it  possesses  80  to  100%  more 
strength  than  any  other  underwear  of  equal  weight. 

Velvetrib  IS  GUARANTEED! 

against   irritation   of    the   skin,   shrinking,    ripping, 
tearing,    bagging — or    money   back.      Velvetrib    is 
made   of    especially    prepared    Egyptian    yarn. 
modinm  and  heavy  weights  for  men  and  boys. 
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with  the  volume  of  transactions  "consider- 
ably below  full  capacity."  The  financial 
situation  "continues  to  maintain  an  ascend- 
ency over  the  commercial."  One  important 
uncertainty,  however,  has  been  removed  by 
the  result  of  the  elections.  Physical  con- 
ditions at  the  same  time  make  for  "  continued 
national  prosperity,"  being,  in  fact,  "nearly 
all  that  can  be  desired."  One  important 
cause  for  hesitation  is  the  fact  that  the  iron 
and  steel  trade  is  waiting  for  the  railroads  to 
make  purchases,  and  the  railroads  are  waiting 
for  the  rate  question  to  be  settled.  The  feel- 
ing that  prevails  as  to  the  future  is,  on  the 
whole,  hopeful.  Trade  in  general  has  become 
somewhat  more  favorable  than  it  was,  be- 
cause more  seasonable  weather  has  stimulated 
retail  and  jobbing  transactions. 

FAILURES  FOR  OCTOBER 

While  reports  of  trade  in  the  past  few 
months  have  been  at  the'  best  only  fair,  and 
in  places  distinctly  not  good,  the  October 
record  of  failures  was  found  by  Bradstreet's 
to  be  "  quite  favorable  when  contrasted  even 
with  the  very  small  total  for  September." 
The  totals  of  liabilities,  as  well  as  the  totals 
of  failures,  are  "encouraging."  They  make 
"an  especially  cheerful  showing  when  con- 
trasted with  the  same  months  of  1907  and 
1908,  when  panic  stress  was  severe  or  recoverj' 
therefrom  was  not  greatly  advanced."  These 
returns  for  October  "are  among  the  lightest 
of  the  present  year."  Coming,  as  they  do, 
"after  a  spring  and  summer  of  rather  quiet 
trade,"  they  are  "especially  favorable." 

In  October  there  were  only  867  failures  with 
liabilities  of  $12,237,371,  which,  in  the  number 
of  failures,  was  a  decrease  of  7.8  per  cent, 
from  October  a  year  ago,  of  19  per  cent,  from 
October,  1908,  and  of  10.4  per  cent,  from 
October,  1907,  the  year  of  the  panic.  As  to 
liabilities,  these  were  20  per  cent,  larger  this 
year  than  last,  but  they  were  29  per  cent, 
smaller  than  in  October,  1908,  and  represented 
less  than  xV  of  the  loss  recorded  for  October, 
1907.  Bradstreet's,  in  a  table,  presents  a 
record  of  failures  with  assets  and  liabilities 
for  October  during  the  past  eighteen  years  as 
follows: 


Number 

1910 867 

1909 941 

190S 1,072 

1907 968 

1906 797 

1905 810 

1904 841 

1903 910 

1902 801 

1901 895 

1900 885 

1899 823 

1898 1,035 

1897 1,011 

1896 1,234 

1895 1,320 

1894 1,146 

1893 1,753 


Assets 

$6,013,319 
4,330,764 
6,198,700 
146,916,180 
6,842,982 
6,325,372 
4,736,190 

25,176,067 
4,453,040 
4,236,040 
4,125,356 
2,689,473 
8,431,528 
5,841,877 
9,360,131 

10,051,682 
7,935,646 

36,119,509 


Liabilities 

$12,237,371 

10,088,535 

17,424,765 

172,675,890 

12,224,518 

12,833,779 

10,323,006 

34,499,716 

8,961,154 

9,501,634 

9,620,855 

6,713,760 

14,809,391 

10,598,730 

16,245,082 

19,093,873 

14,716,881 

54,948,748 


In  the  matter  of  geographical  distribution, 
the  number  of  failures  this  year  was  fewer 
than  last  year,  except  as  to  the  Northwest 
ami  far  "West.  The  liabilities,  however,  were 
larger  in  the  Middle  States  as  well  as  the  West 
and  Northwest.  In  New  York  failures  were 
fewer,  liut  liabilities  were  larger. 

TAXATION  IN  GERMANY 

"Few  countries,"  says  a  writer  in  The 
Kconomist  (London),  "have  put  up  with  so 
much  taxation  as  modern  Germany."  Be- 
sides the  indirect  taxes,  due  to  what  is  some- 
times called  the  "  scientific  tariff"  of  Germany, 
there  are  several  kinds  of  income  tax  to  which 
the  German  is  subject.     A  short  comparative 
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statement,  compiled  by  The  Economist,  shows 
the  amount  of  direct  taxation,  both  state  and 
municipal,  that  is  payable  by  an  Englishman 
in  London  and  a  Oermau  in  Frankfort,  on  an 
income  of  $5,000,  of  which  $2,500  is  earned 
and  $2,500  derived  from  investments.  In 
each  case  the  taxpayer  is  assumed  by  the 
writer  to  live  in  a  house  with  a  rental  value 
of  $500.  Following  is  the  result  stated  in 
pounds  sterling: 

IjONDON 

Income-tax —  £     s      d 

On  £r>00  earned,  at  9d 18  15     0 

On  £500  unearned,  at  Is  2d 29     3     4 


47  18 
Land  tax  and  house  duty .■ 7     2 


Total  of  State  taxes 55     0  10 

Municipal  taxes — 

Poor  rate,  general  rate,  and  water  rate. 30     0     4 


85     1     2 


Frankfort-o/M 
Income-tax —  £     s      d 

Last  year  £30,  now 36     0     0 

Plus  tax  on  £1,000,  capitalized  at  4  per 
cent.  =  25  years'  purchase  =  £25,000 
(last  year  £12  10s)  now 15     0     0 


Municipal  taxes — 

125  per  cent,  of  Item  1  of 

State    income-tax     (last 

year  110  per  cent.) £45     0  0 

Water  rate,  4  cent,  on  £100  4     0  0 

Tax  on  house  property.  ...  4     00 

Inhabited  house  duty 1   16  0 

Church  and  poor  rates  ....  3120 

Various  other  rates 116  0 


51     0     0 


60     4     0 


111     4     0 

The  Economist  calls  attention  to  the  favor- 
able comparison  thus  made  by  the  British 
system.  Readers  are  asked  to  bear  in  mind 
further  that  no  distinction  is  made  in  Ger- 
many between  incomes  earned  and  incomes 
invested.  Other  facts  to  be  remembered  are 
that  in  Prussia  all  incomes  from  $225  upward 
must  pay  a  tax,  while  in  some  other  German 
states  the  assessment  goes  as  low  as  incomes 
of  $100.  The  tax,  moreover,  is  assessed,  not 
only  on  the  earnings  of  the  father,  but  on 
those  of  the  entire  family.  The  Economist  is 
of  opinion  that  tariff  reformers  in  Great 
Britain,  once  they  become  familiar  with  these 
facts,  will  not  "talk  ghbly"  of  British  capital 
being  driven  to  Germany  by  excessive  home 
taxation. 

RAILWAY  FARES  HERE  AND  IN  EUROPE 

Some  data  bearing  on  the  cost  and  com- 
fort of  passenger  travel  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  Europe  have  been  compiled 
by  an  experienced  traveler,  who  gives  the 
results  of  his  observations  in  The  Official 
Railway  Guide.  They  are  summarized  m  The 
Financial  Chronicle.  Figures  are  given  for 
every  thousand  miles  actually  traversed  on 
European  roads,  many  of  which  are  owned 
and  operated  by  governments.  The  ter- 
ritory traversed  lies  within  what  approxi- 
mately is  a  square  of  about  600  to  900  miles, 
an  area  about  equivalent  to  that  part  of  the 
United  States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi 
arid  north  of  the  Ohio.  Sleepmg-car  fares  are 
eliminated  from  the  comparison,  which  is 
restricted  to  first-class  tickets  "such  as  the 
average  passenger  buys  in  either  country." 
Nor  are  the  European  trains  de  luxe  considered 
or  the  commutation  rates  prevailing  near 
large  cities.  The  Chronicle  says  of  the  tabu- 
lar results: 

"A  tabular  presentation  is  made  for  each 
country,  made  up  of  eleven  routes  for  each, 
these  routes  having  about  the  same  range 
of  length  and  footing  up  about  the  same, 
2,154  miles  in  Europe  and  2,211  in  North 
America.     The  average  speed  is  30.41  miles 


TILES 

BATH 
ROOM 


A  clean  looking  bathroom 

npHE  reason  why  tiles  are  more  used  in  bath- 
•*■  rooms  than  anywhere  else  in  the  American 
home  is  because  they  not  only  are  clean,  but 
look  clean.     Both  are  important. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory bathroom  without  tile.     If  you  think  so,  before 
you  build,  send  for  the  book,  "  Tile  for  the  Bathroom." 
If  you  are    building,  you  will    be  interested  also    in 
these  three  books  : 


"Tiles  for  Fireplaces" 

"  Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry" 

"Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor" 

The  Associated  Tile  Manufacturers 

1219  Seventh  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Finishes  for  Concrete  Surfaces 

Ordinary  paints,  when  vised  on  concrete,  peel,  crack  and  wear  off. 

Trus-Con  Finishes  become  part  of  the  concrete  and  resist  wear. 

Trus-Con  Floor  Enamel  is  dampproof,  stainproof  and  prevents 
the  formation  of  concrete  dust  on  cement  floors.  Produces  a  tile- 
like surface  which  resists  wear  and  is  easily  cleaned  by  mopping. 
Furnished  in  a  variety  of  colors. 

Trus-Con  Wall  Finishes  make  walls  absolutely  dampproof  and 
allow  the  masonry  to  retain  its  natural  texture,  preserving  its  beauti- 
ful grain  and  replacing  a  cheerless  monotony  with  delicate  artistic 
tints. 

Tell  us  condition  and  size  of  surface  to  be  finished  and  we 
will  send  free  sample.      Booklet  and  Color  Card  free. 

TRUSSED   CONCRETE    STEEL    COMPANY 
436  Trussed  Concrete  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 


Gj/fsjkm  WANAMAKERS 

C-/  <-^     Ordenng  by  Mail,  from  a  House  of  Character,  is  a  Good  Plan 

Our  Special  Christmas  Catalog 


Pitcher 

and 

Plateau 


sterling  Sliver 
Ornamentation. 
Classic  in  Sim- 
plicity, Unusual 
in  Value. 

The  pitcher  is 
of  beautiful,  clear 
glass,  decorated 
with  a  charininff 
S^terlilii?  Silver  de- 
posit Grecian  Iwr- 
der.  2^  inches 
wide.  It  is  of  a 
most  convenient 
size,  8^4  inches 
high,  holding  3^ 
pints:  splendidly 
shaped,  spreading 
to  5  inches  at  the 
base.  The  handle 
is  substantial  and 
graceful.  The 
sterling  silver  or- 
namentation on 
the  pitcher  is  du- 
plicated on  the  plateau.  It  is  larire  enough  (diameter  9  inches)  to 
hold  not  only  the  pitcher,  but  a  half  dozen  glasses  as  well. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  manufacturer,    we   can   de- 
liver these  to  your  nearest  express  office,  charges  prepaid. 


F»rlce  ^Q  F>re^paIcl 


Order  No.  149 


of  selected  Gift  Items,  and  i,ooo  illustra- 
tions of  toys  and  games, the  latest  novelties 
of  foreign  and  domestic  manufacture, 
will  be  ready  November  25.  Just  write 
us  on  a  postal,  "  Send  me  Christmas 
Catalog  No.  39." 

Practically  every  page  of  our  General 
Winter  Catalog  contains  suggestions  for 
Christmas  Giving,  and  32  pages  are  de- 
voted especially  to  that  purpose.  If  you 
havn't  a  copy,  ask  us  for  this  also. 

We  pay  postage,  anywhere,  on  mail 
shipments  of  ^5  or  more.  See  Catalog 
for  Freight  and  Express  Free  Delivery 
Term.s  throughout  the  United  States. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

New  York 

Chriitmaa  orders  recdceJ  noa>,  ujilh  cards  Jor  en- 
closure,  ailt  be  reserved  and  mailed  as  directed. 
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The  DuPont  Powder  Company  bought 
nVE  HUNDRED  and  TWENTY-ONE 

L  C  SMITH  &  BROS. 
Typewriters 


ALL  THE  WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT 


(The  biggest  order  ever  placed  by  any 
firm  or  corporarion  for  typewriters  for  their 
own  use)  because  their  own  mechanical 
experts  sitting  as  a  jury,  said  it  was  un- 
questionably the  best. 

They  examined  all  competing  makes,  tested 
ihem  under  every  condition  of  stress  and 
strain,  and  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  The  DuPonts 
thus  rendered  you  an  invaluable  service. 
Lacking  mechanical  experts  of  your  own 
you  can  safely  rely  upon  the  decision  of 
these  five  engineers,  at  the  height  of  their 
calling  who  were  willing  to  stake  their 
professional  reputation  on  the  L.  C.  Smith 
&  Bros.  Typewriter. 

Many  large  concerns  have  already  been 
guided  by  this  expert  opinion  and  have 
standardized,  as  the  DuPonts  did,  with  the 
typewriter  that  stood  the  test.  There 
could  be  no  test  more  thorough,  or  more 
unbiased  decision. 

Send  today  for  oar  "DaPont"  Booklet 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

(.Branches  in  All  Large  Cities) 

Head  offices  for  Eorope,  Asia  and  Africa: 

19  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.  C. 


fr|YQ  *'^    STONE.     Marvelous 

M  ^J  M  9  Toys.  BeautiiulToysthatlast 
forever.  Fascinate,  educate  young  and  old. 

,  Naid«r(ol  Dr.  Richter's  Anchor  Bischs 

The  toy  that  teaches.  Learn  how  to  edu- 
cate your  child  while  it  plays.  Get  our 
Beautiful  Free  Book  of  color  designs  and  all  particulars  Free. 
Inquire  of  df-nler  or  <;end  today  for  Free  Book  of  designs  to 
F.  AD.  RICHTER  &  CO.  loi  Rudolstadt.  Germany.)  Araeri> 
can  office.  215  Pearl  St.,  Dcpt.        4038,  New  York  City. 


Real  Kstntc  ■•''Irst  IHortKn»rn  Uonds 

secured  by  productive  farm  lands  or  Kannns  City, 
Missouri,  well-imprDved  proiJerty. 

IIIiiiil<;lpal  Bonds 

yielding  i%  to  5"?.  secured  by  direct  taxation  on 
the  prosperous  "Middle  West."  Securities  backed 
by  experience  and  capital.  Ask  for  Circular  E64 
and  Booklet  "D"    explaininc 

COMMERCE  TRUST  COMPANY 
Capital  One  Million     Kansas  City.  Mlssonrl. 


Hi 


The  aonder/ul  Nel»  Healthful 

All-The-Year-Round  Drink 

At  DrnirirUts,  Hvrtrk   and  Hodii 

Konntains.        tTrit^  for  Rnokl' t, 

Himallan   PliicnpnTe 

_-        I'rodiictN  Co.,  I, Id. 

a«rk«t    Htreft,  Han   franftsaa,    Cal. 


per  hour  in  Europe  and  38  62  in  North 
America;  the  average  fare  is  $76.55  for  the 
European  2,154  mUes,  against  $50.45  for  the 
2,211  American  miles.  This  works  out  at  an 
average  of  3.55  cents  for  the  former  and  2.28 
cents  for  the  latter,  but.this  is  only  part  of  the 
showing.  Here  'large'  or  separately  trans- 
ported baggage  is  free  up  to  150  lbs.,  while  in 
Europe  the  rule  varies  from  a  charge  for  the 
entire  weight  to  carrying  a  small  portion 
free;  including,  therefore,  the  baggage 
charge  in  Europe  and  the  optional  parlor-car 
here,  the  total  becomes  $95.97,  or  4.5  cents 
per  mile  in  Europe,  against  $60.15,  or  an 
average  of  2.7  cents  per  mile  in  North  Am- 
erica. 

"  Reducing  the  calculation  for  America  to 
the  distance  actually  traveled  in  Europe,  and 
including  in  each  case  168  lbs.  baggage,  this 
is  the  result  reached:  first-class  travel  in 
Europe,  2,154  miles,  at  a  rate  of  30.4  miles  per 
hour,  cost  $95.97,  or  4.46  cents  per  mile;  in 
North  America,  the  same  distance,  including 
a  reserved  seat  in  parlor  car,  costs  $61.56,  or 
about  2.86  cents  per  mile.  This  makes  the 
European  cost  exceed  the  North  American 
by  over  55  per  cent.;  or,  using  another  form 
of  statement,  the  passenger  with  his  baggage 
would  pay  $22.25  for  carriage  of  500  miles,  in 
Europe,  in  16  hours  and  27  minutes,  while  in 
America  he  could  go  the  same  distance  in  12 
hom-s  and  56  minutes  for  $14.30,  and  in  a 
parlor  car.  Stated  in  still  another  form,  'a 
first-class  ticket  in  Europe  may  be  fairly 
compared,  as  to  price  and  accommodations, 
with  a  first-class  in  America,  plus  a  parlor-car 
seat.'  " 

As  to  second-  and  third-class  travel,  the 
writer  says  that  the  "latter  has  no  parallel 
here  outside  of  immigrant  trains,  and  therefore 
is  not  considered."  This  is  not  strictly  true, 
third-class  travel  being  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Europe  by  the  more  well-to-do 
classes,  especially  in  England  on  special  or 
other  fast  trains.  It  is  further  to  be  said  that 
first-class  travel  is  not  resorted  to  in  Europe 
by  any  means  exclusively  by  people  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  The  writer  in  The 
Chronicle  says  of  second-class  travel: 

"The  second-class  involves  the  same  bag- 
gage charge  as  the  first-class.  Taking  2,154 
miles  as  the  unit  of  comparison,  and  supposing 
168  lbs.  baggage  to  be  carried,  the  result 
worked  out  is  a  cost  of  $69.26,  or  3.21  cents 
per  mUe,  at  a  rate  of  30.4  miles  per  hour,  in 
Europe;  in  North  America,  a  cost  of  $51.86, 
or  2.41  cents  per  mile,  at  38.6  miles  per  hour, 
in  the  ordinary  car.  One  who  goes  with  only 
hand  baggage  paj's  something  less  here  than 
the  European  second-class  and  considerably 
less  than  the  European  first-class." 

The  Chronicle,  in  its  comments,  remarks 
that  this  comparison  incidentally  "concurs 
with  other  examinations  as  to  the  rather  poor 
success  of  government  ownership  in  Europe 
as  contrasted  with  results  from  private  owner- 
ship in  this  country."  Moreover,  if  we  accept 
these  figures  as  "  correct  arithmetically  and  as 
fair  in  respect  to  the  method  of  comparison, 
it  is  a  very  moderate  deduction  that  Ameri- 
cans have  no  just  ground  for  complaint  of 
passenger  fares." 


Wandered. — Bishop  X.  had  officiated  in 
the  college  chapel;  and,  tho  his  discourse  was 
most  excellent  in  itself,  it  had  no  obvious 
connection  with  the  text.  At  dinner  Prof. 
Y.  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  Bishop's 
sermon.  "Dear  old  man!"  he  exclaimed. 
It  was  truly  apostolic.  He  took  a  text 
and  then  went  everywhere  preaching  the 
gospel." — The  Christian  Register. 


A  PURE  PRODUCT  OF  A  PERFECT  PROCESS 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 
COCOA 

is  made  from  the 
best  cocoa  beans, 
scientifically 
blended. 

Absolutely  pure, 
healthful,  and 
delicious. 


Registered, 
D.S.  i'at.  oa. 


Get  the   genuine   with   our  trade-mark  on  the 
package 

52  Highest  Awards  in  Europe  and  America 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

Eitabluhed  1780    DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


CYCLOPEDIA  CF 
CLASSIFIED  DATES 

By  REV.  Charles  E.  Little.  A  ready-reference 
compendium  of  notable  events  in  tbe  history  of  all 
countries  from  B.  C.  5004  to  the  present.  8vo.  1,200 
pp.  Cloth,  $10;  sheep,  $12.50  jiet;  half  morocco,  $13 
net;  full  morocco,  $18  7ict. 

"  Invaluable  ns  »  book  of  reference  to  tho  univerpnl  hi»- 
tory  of  the  world."— J.  F.  McCurdy,  Pb.U.,  LL.U.> 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

"A  very  valuable  volume,  very  well  arranged.  "—Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Rood. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


Combme  Near  and  Far  View  in  One  Solid  Len*. 

Discard  your  old-style  pasted  lenses.  The  prominent 
scams  are  disfigurine.  They  suggest  old  age.  Dirt  gath- 
ers at  the  cd?cs.  Wear  Kryptok  Lenses,  which  present 
the  neat  appearance  of  sinsrle-iision  classes,  yet  have  two 
distinct  focal  points.  Tiu'  reading  lens  is  fused  invisibly 
within  the  distance  lens. 


This  it  a  Pasted  Leos. 

Note  the  ugly  scams.    They 
are  unsightly.     They  indi- 

C— cate   old 
age.    Past- 
^j.     cd  lenses 

/ 


This  it  a  Kryptok  Lent. 

Note  the  absence  of  seams. 
Kryptok  Lenses  do  not  look 
odd  or  sug- 
gest   old 
age.   They 

improve        V  /'  detract 

one's  ap-  ,  from  one's 

pearance.  "        i  -  appearance 

Your  optician  will  supply  you  with  Kryptok  Lenses. 
They  can  be  put  into  any  style  frame  or  mounting,  or 
into  your  present  ones.  Over  200,000  people  arc  now 
wearing  them. 

Write  Us  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

Kryptok  Company,  106  E.  23d  St.,  New  Toilt 
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Travel  and  Pesorf  Directonj 


The  Ideal  Way 
Around  the  World 

Avoid  the  frequent  changes  of  the  ordinary  trip  around  the 
World  and  take  passage  by  the  well  known  twin  screw  S.  S. 
Cleveland  o{  17,000  tons,  and  equipped  with  every  requis- 
ite for  safety  and  luxurious  comfort.  First  cruise  leaving 
New  York,  November  1st,  1911,  second  cruise  San  Fran- 
cisco, February  17,  1912,  callingatallinterestingplaces, viz. : 
Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Naples,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Bombay,  Colombo, 
Calcutta  (Diamond  Harbour),  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Batavia, 
Manila,  Hongkong,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yokoh2«na,  Honolulu 
and  San    Francisco 

Second  cruise  in  reverse  order 

and  using  the  great  steamship,  a  floating  palace,  as  your  hotel. 

Cost,  $650  and  up,  including  all  the  necessary  expenses. 
Duration  110  Days. 

Also   otlier   cruises   under   superb    conditions  to  the  Orient,  West 
Indies  and  South  America. 

Rates  and  full  information  on  request. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
Phila.   Boston    Pitts.    St.  Louis    Chicago    Sao  Francisco 


THE  YACHT   ATHENA 

ill  the  Mediterranean 

A  Private  Yacht. 
I  Jritf  cruises, — two  weeks  or 
incire.  From  Italy  to  Greece, 
Sicily,  Dalmatia. 
.April  to  October. 
I'or  Americans  only. 
American  ownership. 
.American  catering. 
American  management. 
Scores  of  applications  were 
refused  this  year  for  lack  of 
room.    Make  the  ATHENA  part  of    your 
plans.     Send  for  announcement  for  1911. 
liritBi%V  OFC.\'IVeRSITVTR.%\'ni., 
in  Trinity  Place,  Iloston,  ninss. 
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EUROPE     Best  Way  to    Travel 
snrt  Orient     at  Moderate  Cost. 
Send  for  Booklet 


\ 


The 
Way 


J.P.Grahanijldeal  Tours  Box  1055-D.Pittsburg 


THE  ORIENT  1911 

EGYPT-PALESTINE-GREECE 

Expert  leaders  and  lecturers. 
Specially  chartered  Nile  steamer. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
OurownYACHT  ATHENAin  Greece. 
Sail   Jiiiiiiiir.T     SSth,    8.    8.    Celtic 
Dr.  H.    H.  Powers.  Eicader. 
(Second  sailiiiir,   Kelirnary    22nd,   8.    S.   Cedrie) 

Write  for  announcement. 
BITICICAIT  OF  ITMVEKSITY  TR.iVEI, 

lO  '■'■■iiiit.v  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


EGYPT.   PALESTINE, 
ASIA    MINOR 

Sailing    January,   Febrnary,   April  1911 

H.  \V.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational    House,   Boston,    Mass. 


7   EUROPEAN    TOURS 

•  319  to  «8  nnys-9315  up. 

I»AVIDSO\'S    TOlin8 
61oa    Penu   Ave.,    Pittsburgh,     Pa. 


1895 -THE  BOYD  TOURS -1911 

Blooinfleld,  New  Jersey 

For  Discriminating  Travelers 
CnV  DT  Unexcelled  private  tour  fl  D I C  MT 

Culrl     JAN.  7th,  $i,ooo    UnlClil 

ROVIVO  THK  WORL.U,  .Jan.  7th  &21.st. 


Europe  IIh  $260 


Select    9000 
mile  summer 
tours.    Per 
_  soual  escort; 

wide  choice  of   routes;  eleven    years'   experience; 
hi&hest  testimonials.     Apply  at  once 
THE  TEMPLE  T0TrRS,8  B*aeonSt.,Boston,Mass. 


CLARK'S  ;if.*E^V  CRUISE 

FEB.  4,  S400  up  for  71  days.  Shore 
trips  ALL  INCLUDED.  Round  World; 
Trans-Siberian;  Riviera-Italy,  and  30 
Tours    to    Europe. 

Specify  program  desired. 
FRANK  C.CLARK.     Times  BIdg.,     New  York. 


Classified  Columns 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

Patented  ideas  are  worth  money.  This  ad. 
will  not  appear  again.  Send  your  name  for  a 
1911  aluminum  calendar  and  picture  of  airship 
over  Chicago.  L.  D.  JACKER,  Patent 
Attorney,  629-30  Monadnock,  Chicago. 

Patent  your  ideas  $8,500  offered  for  one  in- 
vention. Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  " 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Pat- 
ent obtained  or  Fee  returned.  We  advertise 
your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Establish- 
ed 16  years.  Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  985  F   Street,  Washington,    D.  C 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED.  Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  v.'uable  List  of  Inven- 
tions  wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention ;  $16,000 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washingrton. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer.  622  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND— 
Many  deals  closed  by  our  clients — one  re- 
cently for  $680,000.00— our  proof  of  Patents 
that  Protect.  Send  8c.  postage  for.  our  3 
books  for  inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACE'i^ 
Div.  63,  Washington.  D.  C.     Estab.  1869. 


EDUCATIONAL 


We  offer  preparation  for  all  Civil  Service 
examinations.  Also,  complete  commercial 
courses.  State  the  course  you  want  and  get 
our  circular.  The  Maryland  Correspondehce 
School,  1319  Linden  Ave,  Baltimore,  Md.     ' 


FOR.  WRITERS 


MONEY  FOR  MANUSCRIPTS— Stories 
sold  on  strictly  commission  basis.  No  ad- 
vance fee  for  selling.  Revision  and  type- 
writing done  at  reasonable  charges.  We 
operate  under  the  direction  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's successful  authors,  and  with  the  written 
approval  of  leading  publishers.  Mail  MSB. 
today.  LITERARY  BUREAU,  813  Stephen 
Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 


AUTHORS:  Our  lists  go  regularly  to  300 
editors.  We  place  book  Mss.,  fiction,  tech- 
nical, educational,  stories,  poems.  Write 
forcircular. 

N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE, 
134  Nassau  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


More  Than  One  Million  Readers 

weekly  consult  the  Classified  Columns  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  among  which  are  influential 
bankers,  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,  etc. 
Your  offer  can  be  placed  before  this  vast 
buying  public  at  a  very  nominal  cost — $4.50 
and  up  per  week.    Write  us  for  particulars. 


TpcivcI  onci  l^esort  Directory 


TOURSth^ORIENT 

41th  Anniiitl  Sorios  of  Toura  de  J.uxf  to 
l-k-ypt.  the  Nile.  Holy  L,in<l.  Tiirk>v. 
(Ircecp,  ctn.,  leiive  Jan.  7, 11,  21,  2.').  hcl). 
4.  18,  Miirchll.  Th<i  moHt  coraprnhiTi- 
bivo    plf.-iHiiro  tours  throuKh  tho  KiiHt 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  {r/ut 

(liiH  S(;iMiiri  .Tan"  KaBtbounil.  AdfliKht- 
ful  six  miiiiths'  tour. 

SOUTH  AMERICA^^oM^'iJ":;;:: 

Jiiti.  28.    Very  completi'  itin«!ra.ry. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245   Broadway,  264   Fifth   Ave.,  N.   Y. 

P.oston,      Philadelphia,    Chicago,    San 

Francisco,     Montreal,     Toronto,      etc. 

Cook's    Travellers   Cheques    are 

Good  All  Over  the  World. 


"•^^^'^ipGraENT 


lOURS 


Parties  limited  to  ten  persons.    Sailing  Jan.  7, 
21,  Feb.  18.  Private  guides  and  carriages  pro- 
vided  for   each   family.     Special 
facilities  offered  toprivate  families 
for   independent    travel    on    the 

Rates,  booklet  on  regjiesi. 
TIBET'S  TOURS  COMP.«V,  3S!)  Fifth  Km.,  \.  ¥. 

Cairo  OfHee  t  Opposile  the  Savoj  Hotel 


NILE 


8 


CRUISES  to 

West   Indies 
Panama 
South  America 
$85. 00  up. 


Weekly   tours  to   Bermuda,  Cuba, 
Jamaica  $50.00  up. 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 
398  Broadway,  New  York. 


ORIENT-EUROPE 

ORIEXT.*!.  TOCRS,  January  2.5.  Tours 
to  all  parts  of  Europe.  Strictly  First-Class. 
Illnstrated  programs  free. 

DE  POTTERTOURS  (*;:') 

S3  Broadivay,   tiew  York 

JAPAN 

Party  sails  Feb.  28th,  1911.  Four  weeks  in 
JAPAN;  extension  to  CHINA  and  AROUND 
THE  WORLD.  Miss  PANTLIND,  612  Euclid 
Avenue,  Cleveland. 


If'      NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  Centre  of  Winter  Out- 

of-Door  Life  in  the 

Middle  South 

Free  from    climatio   extremes 
and  whtileaome  in  every  respet't. 

FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS.  60  COTTAGES. 
—The  only  resort  having  3  18-HOLE  GOLF 
COtTRSES,  all  In  pink  of  condition,  Conntry 
Clab.40,000  Acre  Private  ShootlngPreserv* 
Good  Guides  and  Trained  Dogs,  Fine  Livery 
of  Saddle  Horses,  Model  Dairy,  Tennis 
Courts,  Trap  Shooting,  etc. 

NO    CONSUMPTIVES   RECEIVED 
AT  PINEHURST 

Through  Pullman  Service 
from  yew  i'orlc  to  Pine, 
hurat  via  Seahoard  Air 
Line.  Only  one  night  out 
from  h'ew  Yurk,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Pillabvrg  and 
Cincinnati. 

Send  for  illiutrateil  literature 
and  list  of  GoL,  Tennis  and 
Shooting  Tonmaments. 


Offi.-.-: 
PlNEIIfRST,  MHITH 

CaKOI.INA,  or 
L(>onard  Tut'lt.*>"n. 
cr,  Boston,  Stasfi. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 


Only  12  mem- 
itfvs  in  the 
-Ian.   party. 


WITH  GLHQK 


ititri-fstinf 

features. 


ours 


THe  COLLVER  T 

(  The  Best  in  Travel )    Small  Select  Parties 

Round  the  World  Jan.  7 

MEDITERRANEAN,  Jan.  and  Feb. 

(Egypt,  Holy  Land,  Turkey,  Greece) 
North  Africa  and   Latin  Enrope,  Jan.   11 
SOUTH    AMERICA,    February  4 
JAPAN  and  CHINA,  Mar.  &  Apr. 

Write  for  the  Booklet  that  interests  you. 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  CO. 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


.Ian.  2.1,  Eastward;  $2100;  Trans-Siherlan  f  l.i50 
FRANK   C.  CLARK,  Times  Bld«.,  New  York. 


Free  Trip 


to  Europe  or  in 
America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eigiit. 
Address  BABCOCK'.S  TOURS,  ini  Bean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

Florida's  Tlnique  Plantation  Hotel.  Sit- 
uatecl  in  the  famed  lake  region.  Jlodem 
accommodations. 

A   Noted   Hunting  and  Fishing    Resort 

Luscious  fruit  from  5W)  acres  of  orange 
groves  at  the  disposal  of  oar  friends. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

H.    G%J^V    NICK.ERSON 

Florence  Villa  Sta.,  Fla. 


Classified    Columns 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
iactory  or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  337  B'way,  New  York  City. 


SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH— Rebuilt 
Remingtons,  Smiths  $18;  Underwoods, 
Olivers  $30;  imusual  values.  Sent  on  approval ; 
write  to-day;  Old  Reliable  CONSOLI- 
DATED Typewriter  Ex.,  245  B'way,  N.   Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations: 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  lo  in.  enlargements  for 
75C  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2C 
stamps.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


FOR  THE  TOURIST 


$.3.00   Pocket   Compass  for  $1.50 

Identically- the  same  as  made  by  us  for  the 
U.  S.  Army.  Over  10,000  in  use  by  the  Army, 
Sportsmen,  Motorists,  and  Travelers.  Send 
for      Scientific      Instrument     circular   C    I. 

ISZARD    WARREN   CO., 
Sole  Makers,  136  N.  12thSt.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS— Customs- 
Internal  Revenue  Employees  WANTED. 
;$90.00  per  month.  Examinations  announced 
everywhere,  January  loth.  Coaching  free. 
FranklinInstitute,Dept.D-52Rochester,N.Y. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — Engagement  as  financial  sec- 
retary or  agent  to  person  or  family  of  large 
interests.  Mature  years,  trained  in  responsi- 
bility, and  wide  experience  throughout  the 
United  States.  _  Now  at  head  of  large  force 
and  receiving  liberal  salary.  Long  experi- 
ence in  accounts.  Can  analyze  manufacturing 
and  operating  statements  and  report  on 
actual  conditions  of  factories,  stores,  etc. 
Bond  furnished  in  any  amount.  Willfumish 
city  personal  and  bank  references  for  careful 
investigation.  Personal  interview  desired. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  1037,  General  Post  Office, 
New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  Beautiful  Leather  Album  full  of  Pictures 

from  your  negatives,  $3.00.      Post-cards  30c 

per  dozen.      Films  any  size  developed  5c 

STUDIO  REMBRANDT 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Chicago's  Finest  Hotel 

George  H.  Gazley.  Manager 
La  Salle  at  Madison  Street,  Chicago 

Hotel  La  Salle  is  already  one  of  the  famous  hotels  of  the  world 
and  excels  all  Chicago  hotels  in  the  elegance  of  its  furnishings, 
the  excellence  of  iti}  cuisine  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  service. 

RA  TES 

One  Person: 
Room  with  detached  bath:   $2.00  to  $3.00  per  day 
Room  with    private    bath:   $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day 

Two  Persons: 
Room  with  detached  bath:   $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day 
Room    with   private    bath:  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  day 

Two  Connecting  Rooms  with  Bath: 
Two  persons,        -         -        $5.00    to    $8.00  per  day 
Four  persons,         -         •        $8.00  to  $15.00  per  day 

Suites:    $10.00  to  $35.00  per  day 

All    rooms   at   $5.00   or   more   are 
ssmae  price  for  one  or  two  persons. 


9  I'!  ^fi  sH  t  iJ  j 
W  =  "^  *S  sP  ^w* 


ssmae  price  tor  one  or  two  persons. 

Center  of  Chicago's  Activities 


i 


As  a  feature   of  our  Travel  and  Resort  ser\'ice  we  shall  print  a  series  of  helpful 
articles  with  suggestions  on  winter  vacation  and  tour  plans  in  our 

WINTER  TRAVEL  NUMBER 

ISSUE  OF  DECEMBER   17. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  large  numbers  of  our  subscribers  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  winter 

travel.     A  midwinter  vacation  is  meeting  with  increasing   favor.      Many  delightful  travel  and 

resort  plans  for  the  winter  months  will  be  set  forth  in  our  editorial  columns. 

In  our  Travel  and  Resort  Directory  readers  will  find  announcements  of  the  leading  tourist  and 

transportation    managements   with    definite    information  on  the  Southland,   California,   Mexico, 

Central  America,  Yucatan,   West  Indies,  Bermuda,    South  America,    Egypt,  Palestine  and  the 

Nile,  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean,  Japan,  the  Orient,  Round  the  World  Tours,  etc. 

We  believe  that  between  the  articles  and  these  announcements  our  readers  will  find  this  issue  of 

practical  value  in  suggesting  desirable  winter  travel  plans. 

Theliterar^Digest 


CALIFORNIA 

Through  History's  Land  of  Romance  — 

LOUISIANA.  TEXAS,  NEW  MEXICO,  ARIZONA 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 
SUNSET  ROUTE 

The  Road  to  the  Pacific 

TRAINS  OF  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT 
Oil  Burning  Locomotives,  Rock  Ballast 
Roadbed,  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals 

DINING   CAR  SERVICE  BEST   IN   THE  WORLD 

t'(ir  Literature  Address 
L.  H.  NUTTING,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  366  or  11S8  or  1  8'way,  New  York 

Ilead"Suntet"The Magazine o/the  West.  Newsstands  15 cents 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thb  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalb  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"J.  B.  C."  Washington,  D.  C— "Kindly  state 
whether  there  is  any  authority  for  the  use  of  the 
word  comprize  in  such  an  expression  as  'the  rods, 
reels,  and  lines  comprizing  my  fishing-outfit."  " 

There  is  ample  authority  for  the  usage  in  this 
sense  of  the  word  "comprize."  The  St.vndard 
DiCTiONABT  (p.  387,  col.  2)  recognizes  this  mean- 
ing by  the  definition  "to  include  and  cover;  to 
consist  of."  A  similar  definition  is  contained  in 
Murray's  New  English  Dictionary  (Oxford),  read- 
ing, "to  contain,  as  parts  making  up  the  whole,  to 
consist  of  (the  parts  specified)."  The  use  of  the 
word  "comprizing"  is  therefore  correct  in  the  in- 
stance cited. 

"P.  G.,"  N.  Milwaukee,  Wis. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  'aged'  in  the 
sentence,  'He  was  aged  fourteen  years.'  " 

The  participial  adjective  "aged"  is  pronounced 
in  two  syllables  when  u.sed  in  such  sentences  as, 
"Time,  that  aged  nurse,"  "Whose  aged  honor  cites 
a  virtuous  youth";  but  when  its  meaning  is  "of  or 
at  the  age  of,"  as  in  the  sentence  submitted,  the 
word  has  only  a  single  syllable. 

"F.  M.  P.,"  E.  Williamsdale,  N.  S.— "Kindly 
give  the  distinctions  between  the  words  'latest' 
and  'last.'  " 

The  adjective  "last"  has  its  most  general  appli- 
cation to  that  which  follows  at  the  end  of  a  series, 
in  the  sense  of  being  at  the  end,  final,  closing.  It 
also  has  the  specific  meaning  of  "next  before  the 
present,"  as,  last  evening,  last  week.  In  this  sense 
the  term  "latest"  would  not  apply,  altho  it  has  a 
somewhat  similar  meaning,  that  of  being  nearest 
to  the  present  time,  or  the  last  up  to  the  present 
time;   as,  the  latest  news,  the  latest  book. 

"M.  K.,"  Clarion,  Pa. — "Can  the  adjective  'un- 
mitigated' be  applied  to  a  person,  as,  "an  unmiti- 
gated person,'  and  if  so,  in  what  sense?" 

"Unmitigated"  may  modify  a  noun  which  ex- 
presses some  quality,  state,  or  condition  in  itself, 
such  as  "unmitigated  sorrow,"  "an  unmitigated 
rogue";  but  it  would  be  incorrectlj-  used  simply 
with  the  noun  "person,"  as  there  would  then  be 
no  attribute  of  that  person  exprest  by  either  an 
adjective  or  by  the  noun  itself. 

"G.  L.  E.,"  St.  Paul,  Minn.— "  Please  state 
whether  there  are  two  accepted  pronunciations  of 
the  word  'either,'  and  the  preferences,  if  any,  of 
England  and  America." 

The  pronunciation  i'ther  (i  as  in  machine)  is 
preferable  both  in  point  of  history  and  analogy, 
and  is  the  more  literary  form  of  pronunciation, 
altho  there  is  justification  for  both  forms.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  dialectal  pronunciation 
was  e'ther  (e  as  in  they),  but  later  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  form  ai'ther  (ai  as  in  aisle)  was  in  gen- 
eral use,  this  being  the  more  prevalent  pronuncia- 
tion in  England,  especially  in  London.  The  Amer- 
ican preference  is  for  i'ther  (i  as  in  machine). 

"J.  A.  M.,"  Boulder,  Mont.— The  term  of  office 
for  Governor  of  Oklahoma  is  four  years,  not  three. 


Important  Discovery. — A  sea  captain  and 
his  mtite  went  ashore  on  getting  into  port  and 
made  for  the  nearest  restaurant. 

They  ordered  soup:  when  it  arrived,  the 
captain  examined  the  curious-looking  fluid 
and  shouted:  "Here,  waiter,  what  d  ye  call 
this?" 

"Soup,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

"Soup,"  said  the  captain,  turning  to  the 
mate:  blame  me.  Bill,  if  you  and  we  ain't 
been  sailin'  on  soup  all  our  lives  and  never 
knowed  it." — Every  Wovian's  Magazine. 


Diplomatic. — "The  ambassador  is  a  very 
accomplished  diplomat,  isn't  he?" 

"Certainly.  He  can  tell  you  more  about 
what  he  isn't  doing  than  anybody  I  ever 
knew." — Fliegendc  Blaetler. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE   REVOLT  AGAINST   DIAZ 

FRANCESCO  MADERO'S  armed  revolt  against  President 
Diaz,  altho  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  our  editors  fore- 
doomed to  failure  from  the  start,  is  acknowledged  by 
these  same  editors  to  have  its  serious  side  for  us  as  well  as  for 
the  Mexican  dictator.  This  insurrection,  says  the  Chicago  Trib- 
tine,  is  "  the  most  serious  indication  yet  of  the  growing  spirit 
of  unrest  and  discontent  in  Mexico. "  "  It  casts  a  broad  shadow, " 
declares  the  Boston  Journal,  which  sees  in  it  "  the  forerunner 
of  events  of  the  utmost  gravity  both  to  the 
Mexican  Republic  and  to  the  United  States." 
The  gravity  for  us  consists  in  the  danger  to 
American  capital  invested  in  Mexico  and  the 
likelihood  that  Uncle  Sam  may  have  to  inter- 
vene to  restore  order.  The  Journal  reminds 
us  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
in  United  States  capital  is  invested  in  Mexico, 
and  declares  that  "  the  feeling  is  evident  in 
many  quarters  in  this  country  that  some  day 
we  are  going  to  be  forced  by  the  pressure  of 
events  to  extend  our  boundaries  beyond  the 
Rio  Grande,  whether  we  want  to  or  not." 
Other  papers  do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  stop 
at  the  problem  of  what  will  happen  when  the 
iron  hand  of  Diaz  relaxes.  "  After  Diaz,  the 
deluge, "  seems  to  be  the  general  fear.  "  It 
behooves  American  statesmanship  to  look 
ahead  and  be  ready  when  the  clock  strikes," 
admonishes  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  that  political 
discontent  in  Mexico  "  is  more  marked  to-day 
than  at  any  time  since  Porfirio  Diaz  made 
himself  perpetual  President."  The  revolu- 
tionary outbreak,  declares  the  same  paper, 
"  is  a  pretty  severe  reflection  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  Diaz,  and  a  sobering  reminder  of  what 
may  come  after  him."  Apprehension  is  in- 
creased, remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Ramon  Corral,  who  as 
Vice-President  would  assume  the  Presidency  on  the  death  of 
Diaz,  "was  not  the  free  choice  of  the  people  for  the  position 
to  which  he  was  elected."     SayS  the  New  York  World: 

"  A  wiser  and  more  enlightened  ruler  than  Diaz,  altho  hold- 
ing to  his  theories  of  a  strong  centralized  government,  would 


HE   DARED    DEFY'   DIAZ, 

And  now  is  a  fugitive,  his  estates 
confiscated,  and  liis  army  dispersed. 
Francesco  Madero  tried  to  vault  into 
tlie  saddle  of  the  Mexican  Dictator,  but 
found  it  still  pretty  firmly  occupied. 


have  prepared  for  the  future  by  instructing  the  people  gradually 
in  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  republic.  To-day  he  is  reaping 
the  harvest  of  rebellion  and  civil  strife  which  so  many  auto- 
crats have  gathered  through  blindness  to  the  consequences  of 
their  acts  and  policies." 

The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  however,  thinks  that  we  must 
take  upon  our  own  shoulders  some  of  the  blame  if  chaos  breaks 
loose  in  the  future: 

"  If  agitation  has  made  the  country  ripe  for  a  formidable  re- 
bellion, it  has  been  promoted  largely  within  our  borders.  A 
New  York  newspaper  man  is  now  in  jail  for 
libeling  the  Government  of  Diaz.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  magazines  has  made 
repeated  bitter  attacks  upon  the  whole  polit- 
ical and  financial  system  of  that  country. 
Minor  agitators  have  been  pursued  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
which  has  protested  that  revolutionists 
against  a  friendly  state  are  harbored  here. 
American  capital  is  invested  in  Mexico  in 
tremendous  sums ;  Mexican  hatred  of  the 
United  States  among  the  lower  orders  of 
people  is  based  partly  upon  the  belief  that 
our  capitalists  are  exploiting  their  resources." 

Discussing  our  stake  in  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  reminds 
us  that  "  more  than  half  the  foreign  capital 
invested  in  Mexico  belongs  to  Americans,  and 
we  have  two-thirds  of  Mexico's  foreign 
trade."  Americans  resident  in  Mexico 
number  between  40,000  and  50,000.  Says 
the  Baltimore  American  : 

"  American  money  has  been  put  into  many 
forms    of   industry ;    even    into   agricultural 
development.     Railroads   have    been    mainly 
built  through  American  capital ;  gold,  silver, 
copper,    and  coal-mines   have  been   rendered 
productive  through    costly    outfits    furnished 
by  Americans.      The  Mexican  oil  industries, 
representing    a    capitalized    value    of    over 
$50,000,000,  are  mainly  controlled  by  Ameri- 
cans.    Cotton-mills  costing  millions  of  dollars 
have    been   built   and  equipped  by  American 
capital,  and  a  single  ranch  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans is  greater  in  area  than  the    State  of   Maryland.     Many 
costly  Mexican  irrigation  plants  have  within  the  past  ten  years 
been  financed  by  money  from  the  United  States." 

Turning  to  the  insurrection  itself,  many  papers  note  that  it 
followed  so  closely  the  anti-American  demonstrations  in  certain 
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coming! 
— Minor  in  the  St,  Louis  Post-Dispalch. 

REPUBLICAN    DILEMMAS. 


THE    TENNESSEE    SITUATION. 

— Biggers  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


Mexican  cities  as  to  indicate  some  connection  between  the  two. 
Thus  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  suggests  that  the  rioting 
against  Americans  had  been  planned  by  the  opponents  of  Diaz 
as  a  blind  to  cover  up  their  revolutionary  plot.  In  any  case, 
public  attention  was  diverted  from  the  Rodriguez  controversy 
by  a  sudden  clash  on  November  18  between  Mexican  police  and 
revolutionists  in  Pueblo,  which  brought  prematurely  into  the 
open  an  uprising  that  was  apparently  scheduled  for  two  days 
later.  In  spite  of  drastic  measures  on  the  Government's  part, 
for  a  time  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  flaming  with  revolt. 
Dispatches  told  of  outbreaks  in  widely  separated  districts,  of 
towns  and  villages  captured  by  the  insurgents,  and  of  battles 
in  which  the  killed  were  numbered  in  hundreds.  Close  upon 
the  heels  of  these  dispatches,  however,  followed  others  telling 
of  town  after  town  recaptured  by  the  forces  of  Diaz,  declaring 
earlier  reports  exaggerated,  and  generally  minimizing  the  out- 
break. On  November  23  Enrique  C.  Creel,  Mexican  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  telegraphed  his  Ambassador  at  Washington 
that  "order  has  been  reestablished  in  all  the  Republic  with  the 
exception  of  the  district  of  Guerrero,  in  Chihuahua,  where  a 
faction  of  about  200  men  are  not  yet  completely  reduced. " 

A  manifesto  dated  October  5  and  signed  by  Francesco  Madero, 
the  revolutionary  leader,  named  November  20  as  the  date  of 
the  rising.  This  manifesto  sets  forth  the  fact  that  Madero, 
who  attempted  to  run  for  President  as  opposition  candidate  to 
Diaz,  was  eliminated  from  the  contest  by  being  thrown  into 
prison.  The  manifesto,  as  quoted  in  translation  by  a  number 
of  papers,  goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  virtue  of  the  above  and  as  an  echo  of  the  national  will, 
I  declare  herewith  the  past  elections  to  be  illegal  and  the  Re- 
public to  be  without  lawful  government  and  I  assume  provi- 
sionally the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  until  the  people  desig- 
nate its  rulers  in  conformity  with  the  law.  To  attain  this  end 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  from  power  the  audacious  usurpers." 

Madero's  brother,  now  in  Washington,  issues  the  following 
statement  to  the  American  people : 

"  Since  the  Government  of  General  Diaz  and  its  representa- 
tives in  this  country  have  endeavored  and  are  still  endeavoring 
to  cause  it  to  appear  by  statements  given  to  the  press  that  the 
revolutionary  movement  initiated  by  Don  Francesco  Madero 
on  the  20th  instant  finds  active  and  sympathetic  support  among 
the  anti-American  elements  in  Mexico,  the  confidential  agent 
of  the  revolution  in  Washington  authorizes  an  absolute,  em- 


phatic, and  categorical  denial  of  the  statements  referred  to. 
The  revolution  is  directed  against  the  personal  and  despotic 
Government  of  General  Diaz,  the  Dictator,  and  his  oligarchy, 
by  an  outraged,  betrayed,  and  plundered  people,  whose  sole  de- 
sire and  purpose  are  to  reestablish  in  Mexico  a  republican  form 
of  government,  a  government  of  law  and  order,  such  as  is  main- 
tained in  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  American  citizens  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations  in 
Mexico  have  been  scrupulously  respected  by  the  forces  of  the 
revolution  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  international 
law  and  modern  usage." 

In  the  December  American  Magazine  (New  York)  an  anony- 
mous Mexican  writer,  whose  feeling  [of  revolt  is  said  by  the 
editors  to  be  shared  'by  all  the  intelligent  classes  in  Mexico 
outside  of  the  oligarchy  in  power,  is  quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

"  I  accuse  Porfirio  Diaz  of  having  afflicted  the  country,  or  of 
having  encouraged  his  lieutenants  and  partners  to  aflflict  the 
country,  with  the  pervading  and  serious  crimes  of  graft  and 
peculation.  These  crimes  have  not  only  reached  the  stage  that 
always  comes  of  an  inveterate  and  vicious  practise,  but  more- 
over those  who  practise  them  receive  the  flatteries  and  applause 
of  a  profoundly  demoralized  society. 

"  I  accuse  Porfirio  Diaz  of  having  encouraged  and  developed 
the  Indian  slave-trade,  and  my  people  of  having  suffered  it. 

"  I  accuse  Porfirio  Diaz  of  having  sold  us  as  the  flock  is  sold, 
to  divide  the  price  with  his  partners.  And  my  people  of  having 
suffered  it  without  protestation. 

"  Yes,  the  loss  of  our  nationality  has  already  begun.  We  have 
lost  the  right  to  govern  ourselves ;  because  our  country  is  in- 
vaded by  foreign  creditors,  who  have  established  a  syndicate 
of  which  Jose  Ives  Limantour,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
is  the  agent,  and  Porfirio  Diaz  the  legal  executor.  They  do  the 
will  of  these  creditors.  We  are  governed  without,  through  the 
agency  of  traitors  within. 

"  Everything  is  sacrificed  to  preserve  this  credit.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  it  at  any  risk  and  for  that  the  people  are 
sacrificed  pitilessly  and  saddled  with  burdensome  taxes,  which, 
altho  grave,  are  not  so  grave  as  the  sacrifice  of  liberties  and 
lives. 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  give  us  back  our  liberties,  be- 
cause then  we  should  be  able  to  investigate  the  former  actions 
performed  by  the  Government  and  to  disturb  its  business  in  the 
future,  and  that  would  lower  the  price  of  Mexican  bonds  and 
stocks. 

"  There  is  no  hope,  even  a  remote  one,  that  they  will  allow 
the  people  to  elect  freely  any  officials,  because  that  would  lower 
the  price  of  Mexican  stocks  and  bonds. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  they  will  consent  to  a  free  press,  be- 
cause a  free  press  would  exhibit  all  the  wrongs  committed  by 
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THE  WAKE. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that  "the  fight  has  merely  begun." 

— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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WHEN    THE    NEW    YOBK    RETURNS    REACHED    THE    ANANIAS    CLUB. 

— ^Fox  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


RIVAL   RESURRECTIONS. 


the  present  administration,  and  that  would  lower  the  price  of 
Mexican  stocks  and  bonds. 

"  They  must  choke  in  blood  every  attempt  at  protest,  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  imposed  by  Porfirio  Diaz,  so  as  to  avoid  lowering 
the  price  of  Mexican  stocks  and  bonds 

"  In  Mexico  honest  and  independent  citizens  are  all  outlaws 
because  their  actions  lower  the  price  of  the  Mexican  stocks  and 
bonds  and  prevent  more  of  those  foreign  loans  that  are  ruining 
the  country ;  while  the  action  of  the  real  outlaws,  the  financial 
bandits  who  kill  and  plunder  in  the  interest  of  the  autocrat  on 
the  contrary  sustain  the  high  price  of  stocks  and  make  possible 
more  foreign  loans." 


LAST  CHANCE  FOR  REPUBLICAN 
LAWMAKERS 

AS  THE  approaching  short  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
/-\  gress  will  give  the  Republicans  a  brief  control  of  the 
■^  -^  national  legislation  for  three  months  before  the  Demo- 
crats come  into  power,  some  of  the  Washington  correspondents 
are  telling  of  elaborate  schemes  for  taking  the  wind  out  of 
Democratic  sails  by  doing  all  the  necessary  reforming  and  re- 
vising before  the  Democrats  take  hold.  Certain  editors  are  de- 
manding immediate  Congressional  action  upon  such  important 
matters  as  the  parcels  post,  the  wool  schedules,  ship  subsidy, 
and  currency  reform.  Indeed,  ejaculates  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial (Com.),  if  this  much-advised  Congress  does  a  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  things  that  it  is  being  urged  to  do  during 
the  short  life  now  left  to  it,  "  the  achievement  will  be  a  won- 
derful one."  The  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  sees  little  chance 
of  any  such  bid  for  fame  by  these  lawmakers ;  it  takes  them 
"  several  days  to  settle  themselves  comfortably  at  the  Capitol, 
and,  almost  before  they  know  it,  it  is  time  to  adjourn  for  the 
Christmas  recess."    Therefore, 

"  Little  serious  business  can  be  anticipated  before  the  reas- 
sembling in  January,  from  which  time  the  day  of  final  adjourn- 
ment, March  4,  is  only  about  two  months  away. 

"  Of  course  Congress  must  pass  the  ordinary  appropriation 
bills.  These  amount,  roughly  speaking,  to  a  billion  dollars. 
The  Government  must  have  the  wherewithal  to  maintain  itself, 
tho  the  heavens  fall.  But  beyond  these  routine  measures  it 
will  be  difficult  to  enact  any  large  legislative  schemes.  The 
President  is  said  to  be  anxious  to  push  through  certain  conser- 
vation laws,  and  he  may  be  able  to  do  so ;  but  it  can  be  only 


by  an  approach  to  unanimous  consent.  There  are  abundant 
opportunities  for  filibustering  at  the  present  time.  The  Demo- 
crats will  naturally  be  more  aggressive  than  formerly,  having 
received  their  recent  mandate  from  the  people  ;  the  Republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  inclined  to  sit  back  and  let  their 
record  stand  practically  as  it  is." 

In  another  editorial  utterance  this  Providence  paper  predicts 
that  President  Taft's  message  to  Congress  will  recommend 
Federal  charters  for  corporations  carrying  on  interstate  busi- 
ness, and  also, 

"  The  reform  of  our  banking  and  currency  system,  the  piece- 
meal revision  of  the  tariff,  reciprocity  treaties  with  Canada, 
more  conservation  laws,  a  new  government  for  Alaska,  the 
issuance  of  injunctions  without  notice,  but  under  wise  safe- 
guards, the  authorization  of  limited  traffic  agreements  among 
interstate  railroads  with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  an  extension  of  the  existing  railroad 
safety  appliance  statutes,  ship  subsidies,  the  amendment  of 
the  Anti-trust  Law,  greater  economy  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  the  fortification  of  the  Panama 
Canal." 

The  Journal  does  not  believe  that  such  an  ambitious  program 
can  be  carried  out.  Other  papers  are  quite  as  sure  that  it  will 
not  even  be  attempted.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Clark  writes  from 
Washington  to  inform  readers  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
(Ind.)  that  the  President  "  will  make  only  three  specific  legisla- 
tive recommendations  to  Congress."  This  correspondent  con- 
jectures that  he  will  recommend : 

"  Ship-subsidy  legislation,  the  passage  of  an  antiinjunction 
bill  framed  in  the  manner  recommended  in  his  word  to  Congress 
on  the  subject  last  December,  and  he  will  ask  for  Congressional 
action  to  make  compulsory  the  use  of  life-saving  appliances  by 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

"  The  President  will  ask  for  some  legislation  of  minor  charac- 
ter, and  he  will  discuss  with  an  eye  to  the  future  some  subjects 
of  great  national  importance,  but  he  has  no  thought  of  attempt- 
ing to  load  Congress  down  in  the  days  of  the  short  session  with 
a  legislative  burden  impossible  for  it  to  carry  to  the  point  of 
passage. " 

Passing  from  prophecy  to  exhortation,  we  find  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  urging  the  party  to  crowd  this  ses- 
sion with  accomplishment  "  for  the  sake  of  the  general  welfare 
and  for  its  own  sake  in  1912."  The  Democrats  may  make  a 
mess  of  things  when  they  get  the  chance,  admits  The  Madl ; 
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"  but  if  there  be  one  thing  still  feebler  than  Democratic  capac- 
ity to  get  together  and  do  something  creditable,  as  viewed 
through  the  spectacles  of  partizan  Republicans,  it  is  the 
Republican  '  strategy  '  of  waiting  for  the  other  side  to  tie  itself 
into  a  knot,  and  meanwhile  of  doing  nothing."  First  of  all, 
says  this  paper,  "  slash  the  wool  schedule  "  : 

"  On  wools  of  the  first  and  second  class  there  are  now  duties 
of  11  and  12  cents  a  pound  respectively,  equivalent  to  an  ad 
valorem  rate  of  about  60  per  cent.,  and  on  carpet  wools  there 
is  a  duty  of  4  cents  a  pound.  On  washed  wools  the  duty  is 
doubled,  on  scoured  wools  it  is  trebled ;  and  these  enhanced 
rates  constitute  the  "joker'  in  the  schedule.  On  woolen  manu- 
factures there  is  a  rate  i-epresenting  the  duty  upon  the  raw  prod- 
uct, plus  a  separate  protective  duty.  The  President  has  said, 
and  the  country  thinks,  that  the  rates  in  the  woolen  schedule, 
which  are  the  Dingley  rates  retained,  are  too  high. 

"  Before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  this  schedule  has  no  de- 
fenders. The  President  condemns  it.  We  have  searched  the 
public  utterances  of  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Payne  in  vain  for  any 
defense  of  it,  or,  indeed,  for  any  adequate  reference  to  it. 
There  is,  however,  an  explanation  of  it,  and  we  have  it  from 
Mr.  Taft  himself.  He  said  that  the  managers  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  and  House  reported  that  they  could  not  get  votes  enough 
to  put  through  the  act  if  they  cut  the  woolen  duties.  The  fact 
is  that  the  ancient  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  herders  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  East, 
particularly  of  Massachusetts,  again  had  the  votes  in  Congress 
to  enforce  its  will. 

"  That  combination  had  the  votes  in  the  summer  of  1909  and 
amid  the  unlimited  opportunities  for  log-rolling  offered  by  the 
circumstances  of  a  general  revision.  Let  the  President  see  if 
it  has  the  votes  in  the  winter  of  1910  and  amid  the  restricted 
opportunities  of  a  revision,  one  schedule  at  a  time." 

The  cotton  schedule,  "  equally  iniquitous  and  unjust,"  should 
follow  fast  upon  the  wool  schedule,  declares  the  New  York 
American  (Ind.)  ;  and  their  revision  will  be  a  "  first  step  in  the 
reduction  of  the  high  cost  of  living."  An  obstacle  to  any  such 
step,  according  to  the  New  Yor^  Journal  of  Commerce' s  (Com.) 
Washington  correspondence, 

"  is  found  by  the  Administration  in  the  fact  that  it  has  com- 
mitted the  whole  question  of  revision  to  the  Tariff  Board  for 
report,  and  that  it  has  practically  undertaken  not  to  try  to  do 
anything  until  it  has  some  authoritative  data  showing  where 
the  changes  should  be  made.  This  is  raising  in  an  acute  way 
the  question  how  soon  the  board  can  get  into  condition  to  report 
anything  definite  with  reference  to  the  question  of  events  and 
changes  therein.  This  question  has  been  under  discussion  here 
for  some  time  past,  but  the  general  view  has  been  that  the 
organization  could  hardly  get  into  condition  to  say  anything 

authoritative   before  December,    1911 

"  As  for  wool,  even  the  best  friends  of  the  board  hardly  think 
it  could  finish  the  raw-wool  investigation  this  winter,  tho  they 
believe  it  could  possibly  do  so  if  it  should  enlarge  its  force  of 
agents,  the  inquiry  being  comparatively  limited  in  scope.  The 
application  of  the  raw-wool  results  to  the  woolen  schedule  itself 
is  a  different  matter,  and  there  is  at  present  only  a  remote 
prospect  of  any  report  on  that  subject  within  the  next  few 
months. " 

Altho  some  papers  do  not  believe  the  matter  will  even  be 
brought  up,  a  Washington  dispatch  in  the  Boston  Transcript 
(Ind.  Rep.)  says  that  Senator  Aldrich  will  probably  attempt 
to  bring  about  at  the  coming  short  session  of  Congress  the  en- 
actment of  a  currency-reform  bill,  and  that  one  of  its  features 
will  be  the  central-bank  idea.  The  New  York  Commercial 
(Com.)  demands  that  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  affair  should  be 
disposed  of  permanently,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  which  is  very  certain  that 
Mr.  Taft's  forthcoming  message  will  ask  for  a  larger  appropri- 
ation and  also  for  a  larger  scope  of  operations  for  the  Tariff 
Board,  believes  that  this  will  certainly  be  granted  by  the  pres- 
ent Congress.  However,  it  adds,  "  it  is  well  for  the  country  to 
be  warned  beforehand  of  the  fate  which  the  Democrats  intend, 
in  the  Congress  of  1911-13,  to  hand  out  to  the  commission  of 
tariff  experts." 


PROHIBITION'S  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IN 
THE   ELECTION 

HAPPILY  for  each,  both  liquor  and  temperance  journals 
manage  to  extract  comfort  from  the  recent  elections. 
Thus  the  Cincinnati  National  Bulletin,  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'.  Association  of  America, 
thanks  the  public  for  its  "  vote  of  confidence,"  while  The  Ameri- 
can Issue,  an  Anti-Saloon  League  organ  published  in  Wester- 
ville,  Ohio,  declares  that "  in  the  recent  battle  of  the  ballots  the 
trenches  of  the  Liquor  Trust  are  filled  with  the  wounded,  while 
the  columns  of  the  temperance  forces  have  not  been  halted  as 
they  move  forward  to  win  greater  victories. "  While  the  liquor 
organs  point  triumphantly  to  the  fact  that  no  State  was  added 
to  the  "  dry  "  column,  the  temperance  papers  are  equally  imprest 
by  the  fact  that  no  prohibition  State  renounced  the  faith  and 
returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  "  wets. " 

The  issue  of  State-wide  prohibition  was  specifically  before 
the  voters  in  Florida,  Missouri,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Oklahoma. 
The  election  did  not  change  the  classification  of  ^these  five 
States,  the  first  four  remaining  "wet"  and  Oklahoma  "dry."' 
This  fact,  however,  considered  in  relation  to  the  returns  in 
other  States,  seems  to  lend  itself  to  more  than  one  interpreta- 
tion. To  The  Natiotial  Bulletin  it  indicates  "  a  returning  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
the  liquor  question  is  not  through  extermination  and  confisca- 
tory legislation,  but  through  sane  and  effective  regulation." 
And  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  always  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  constitutional  prohibition,  which  it  defines  as  ''  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  the  prohibition  of  constitutional  rights,'' 
declares  the  vote  in  Florida,  Missouri,  Oregon,  and  Utah  to 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  breakdown  of  the  prohibition  move- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  temperance  papers  dwell  rather 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Oklahoma  voters,  to  whom  the  question 
of  State-wide  prohibition  was  resubmitted,  to  keep  their  State 
in  the  "  dry  "  ranks  ;  the  growth  of  the  prohibition  vote  in  Texas, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States  ;  the  election  of  five  prohibi- 
tionists to  the  Minnesota  legislature,  and  one  to  the  Illinois 
legislature  ;  and  the  election  of  a  prohibitionist  Mayor  in  Cort- 
land, N.  Y.  Says  The  National  Prohibitionist  (Chicago)  of 
November  17 : 

"  Final  returns  will  probably  show  a  considerable  number  of 
local  Prohibition  candidates  elected  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  scattering  cases  in  Texas.  California  re- 
ports a  justice  of  the  peace  and  constables  elected  at  Turlock. 
The  total  number  of  Prohibitionists  who  hold  office  in  one 
capacity  and  another,  will  probably  be  larger  than  ever." 

Where  The  Courier-Journal  can  see  only  a  popular  reaction 
from  the  prohibition  cause,  Charles  R.  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Prohibition  National  Committee,  discovers  evidence  of  a  new 
friendliness  toward  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  public; 
and  The  American  Issue  is  convinced  that  ''  the  temperance 
forces  more  than  held  their  own."  Analyzing  the  results,  the 
latter  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  most  significant  triumph  in  the  country  was  in  Okla- 
homa, where  the  liquor  forces  of  the  nation  massed  their 
strength  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  taking  the  State  out  of  the  prohibition  ranks  and 
placing  it  in  the  license  column.  The  liquor  men  failed  by  40,- 
000  votes  and  Oklahoma  remains  a  '  dry  '  State.  Prohibition  was 
inserted  in  the  constitution  of  Oklahoma  when  it  became  a 
State.  The  liquor  men  succeeded  in  bringing  about  resubmis- 
sion in  the  hope  of  changing  the  verdict  and  opening  the  State 
to  saloons.  They  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  and  Oklahoma 
is  in  the  '  dry  '  column  to  stay. 

"  A  significant  temperance  victory  was  achieved  in  Nebraska, 
where  county  local  option  was  an  issue  in  the  election  of  Gover- 
nor. Dahlman,  Democrat  and  '  wet,'  was  defeated  by  Aldrich, 
Republican  and  local  optionist.  It  will  be  recalled  that  William 
J,  Bryan  repudiated  Dahlman's  candidacy  and  advocated  the 
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THE    PRESIDENT    AND    HIS    PARTY    INSPECTING    THE     WORK. 


Colonel  Goethals,  in  white,  with  an  umbrella  hanging  gracefully  on  his  arm,  is  telling  Mr.  Taft  all  about  it.  He  says  that  tlie  Canal  wilT 
be  completed  December  1,  1913,  and  opened  January  1,  1915,  allowing  a  year  for  finishing  touches,  practise  tests,  etc.  The  cost  will  be  within 
the  estimated  $375,000,000,  already  appropriated.     The  Government  is  now  employing  38,676  men  in  the  Canal  Zone. 


THE    INSPECTION    OF    THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


"FORTIFY    IT?       WELL,   I  GUE.SS    YE.-S." 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


PRESIDENT    TAFT'S   VISIT   TO    PANAMA. 


election  of  Aldrich.  Bryan  has  '  come  back  '  in  Nebraska,  but 
Dahlman  and  his  liquor  backers  have  been  sent  to  the  scrap- 
heap  and  a  county  local-option  law  is  in  sight  in  that  State. 

"  Another  splendid  victory  for  temperance,  decency,  and  good 
government  was  in  Tennessee,  where  Ben  Hooper  defeated 
Senator  Taylor  for  Governor.  For  the  third  time  in  the  history 
of  the  State  the  voters  elected  a  Republican  Governor,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  Republican,  but  because  he  is  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  the  notorious  Governor  Patterson,  opposed  to  liquor  domina- 
tion and  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  State-wide  law 
against  saloons.  The  soul  of  Senator  Carmack  is  marching  on 
in  Tennessee,  and  in  the  election  of  Hooper  the  brewers  and 
liquor-dealers  lose  all  hope  of  success  in  winning  that  State 
back  into  the  saloon  column. 

"  Another  antisaloon  victory  was  the  reelection  of  Governor 
Stubbs  in  Kansas.  There  are  few  men  in  the  country  whom 
the  liquor  interests  hate  so  cordially  as  they  do  the  fighting 
Governor  of  Kansas.     Governor  Stubbs  is  always  on  the  firing 


line.  He  has  stood  for  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law 
in  his  State  and  has  journeyed  into  other  States  to  talk  against 
a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the  liquor  trust.  His  reelection 
is  a  staggering  blow  to  the  liquor  forces  of  the  country 

"  It  is  true  that  State-wide  prohibition  was  defeated  in  Mis- 
souri, Oregon,  and  Florida,  in  the  last  two  by  small  majorities, 
but  these  defeats  do  not  gain  the  liquor  forces  anything,  neither 
do  they  constitute  a  loss  to  the  temperance  people.  In  Mis- 
souri, a  '  wet '  victory  was  anticipated  by  everybody  who  knew 
anything  about  the  situation.  Many  of  the  strongest  temper- 
ance men  in  the  State  believed  it  ill-advised  to  bring  on  a 
State-wide  fight  at  this  time 

"  All  in  all,  there  is  no  backward  step.  Taking  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  results  of  the  election  show  a 
decided  net  gain  for  those  who  are  fighting  the  liquor  traffic." 

Turning  to  the  comments  ,  of  the  liquor  press,  we  find  a 
different  emphasis  and  interpretation.       The  results,  declares 
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The  National  Herald,  "are  very  gratifying'  to  the  wine,  spirit, 
and  beer  trade,"  since  they  show  "a  swing  of  the  pendulum 
toward  common  sense  and  liberality."    It  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Emmett  O'Neil  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  on  a  local-option  platform,  and  statutory  prohibition 
was  defeated,  and  the  legislature  elected  is  in  sympathy  and 
harmony  with  the  Governor.  Florida  defeated  State-wide  pro- 
hibition by  over  4,700  votes,  but  county  option  won  out. 

"  A  Democratic  legislature  was  elected  in  Indiana  on  a  plat- 
form promising  a  repeal  of  county  option  and  a  return  to  town 
and  city  option.  The  fight  in  Minnesota  was  for  the  j.  resent 
license  system  versus  county  option.  The  legislature  elected 
is  opposed  to  county  option.  In  Missouri  State-wide  prohibition 
■was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  Nebraska  the 
Eepublicans  declared  for  county  option  and  were  joined  by  the 
matchless  leader  who  deserted  the  Democratic  ranks  to  help 
carry  county  option.  A  Democratic  legislature  is  elected  and 
county  option  is  defeated. 

."Oklahoma  was  the  only  sop  that  the  Prohibitionists  received. 
The  results  of  the  election  keep  Oklahoma  in  the  State-wide 
prohibition  column. 

"  In  Pennsylvania,  Berry,  the  combination  candidate  of  the 
local  optionists  and  the  Antisaloon  League,  was  defeated  by 
nearly  45,000,  and  a  legislature  against  sumptuary  laws  affect- 
ing the  liquor  traffic  is  elected.  The  majority  of  the  legisla- 
ture against  any  prohibition  law  is  more  than  30. 

"  South  Carolina  elected  a  Governor  on  the  local-option  plat- 
form. South  Dakota  defeated  a  county  option  law  by  15,000 
majority.  In  Texas,  the  liberal  Democrat  who  won  out  on  a 
local-option  platform  as  against  State-wide  prohibition,  was 
elected  by  120,000. 

"  In  Oregon  the  people  voted  to  sustain  the  enactment  of  the 
last  legislature  which  defeated  statutory  prohibition. 

"  In  Washington,  the  result  of  the  election  is  an  increased 
number  of  towns  which  voted  to  return  to  the  '  wet '  column." 


GOLD   BRICKS  BY   MAIL 

MANY  beside  the  unsuspecting  victims  will  be  shocked 
to  learn  that  during  the  past  five  years  the  "  bunco- 
steerer  "  has  made  Uncle  Sam  his  innocent  accomplice 
in  swindles  involving  at  least  $100,000,000  of  the  gullible  in- 
vestor's money.      Yet  these  figures  are  given  by  no  less  an 


WILL-O  -THE-WISP. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


authority  than  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock.  After  the  Post- 
Office  authorities  in  New  York  had  raided  the  Burr  offices  last 
week  Mr.  Hitchcock  stated  that  "with  the  work  accomplished 
to-day  seventy-eight  such  cases  have  been  brought  to  a  head 


during  the  year,"  and  he  estimated  that  "  the  swindling  opera- 
tions of  these  seventy-eight  cases  have  filched  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  a  period  of  five  years  more  than  $100,000,000." 
The  firm  of  Burr  Brothers,  according  to  the  Government's 
memorandum,  has  been  selling  stock  in  more  than  two  dozen 
companies.     The  same  official  document  goes  on  to  say : 

"  It  can  safely  be  said  that  they  have  sold  stock  at  par  value 
of  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  in  the  various  companies; 
have  an  extensive  suite  of  offices  in  the  Flatiron  Building,  in 
this  city,  and  at  times  have  had  offices  in  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 

"  Sheldon  C.  Burr,  Eugene  H.  Burr,  and  F.  Harry  Tobey  are 
the  only  members  of  the  firm  in  New  York  at  the  present  time. 

",In  every  instance  they  have  promised  large  dividends  on  the 
stock  sold,  in  addition  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  stock, 
but  not  in  a  single  case  have  any  of  the  companies  paid  any 
dividends,  and,  as  stated  above,  practically  all  of  them  have 
been  complete  failures. 

"  The  department  has  received  several  hundred  complaints 
from  people  who  have  benight  this  stock  and  lost  their  money." 

Examination  of  the  firm's  mail  for  the  first  three  hours  after 
the  arrest  of  its  officers  gave  startling  evidence  of  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  public  parts  with  its  money  in  exchange  for 
glittering  promises.  In  this  one  batch  of  mail  alone,  we  are 
told,  the  Post-Office  inspectors  found  more  than  $20,000.  The 
story,  as  told  in  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  Commercial, 
continues : 

"  And  so  slow  is  the  '  come-on  '  to  give  up  hope  of  50-per-cent. 
dividends  that  yesterday  while  the  inspectors  were  still  busy 
gathering  up  the  papers  and  books  before  locking  the  office 
door  many  telegrams  were  received  asking  that  shares  in  Burr 
Brothers'  properties  be  reserved  for  the  simple-minded  writers 
until  money  could  be  forwarded 

"  The  Post-Office  people  said  yesterday  that  when  Burr 
Brothers  took  parties  to  see  their  oil-wells  they  always  let  them 
look  upon  real  spouting  oil-wells  owned  by  some  reputable  com- 
pany. Up  to  date  the  department  has  investigated  all  of  the 
Burr  Brothers'  oil  properties  except  Buick  Oil,  and  has  found 
them  all  to  be  worthless. 

"  Besides  spending  some  of  their  clients'  money  in  private  car 
trips.  Burr  Brothers  paid  out  considerable  sums  to  such  news- 
papers as  would  print  their  advertisements.  When  the  raid  was 
made  the  inspectors  found  evidence  that  the  concern  had  recently 
contracted  for  $300,000  worth  of  newspaper  advertising." 

In  this  stream  of  capital  flowing  through  the  mails  into  the 
coffers  of  fraudulent  promoters  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
discovers  "  one  factor  in  the  high  cost  of  living  to  which  due 
attention  has  never  been  given  "  : 

"  It  helps  to  explain  the  circumstance  that  capital,  nowadays, 
fails  to  accumulate  as  steadily  and  as  rapidly  as  it  did  some 
years  back.  All  businesses,  particularly  the  railroads,  have 
felt  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  funds  they  required  to  enlarge 
their  plant  and  make  various  betterments.  In  a  sense  the 
country  seems  to  be  living  from  hand  to  mouth— that  is,  it  is 
spending  about  all  that  it  makes,  and  has  little  left  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  routine  needs.  The  operations  of  the  get-rich- 
quick  concerns  show  one  of  the  ratholes — a  big  one— through 
which  surplus  capital  disappears." 

Other  concerns  using  the  mails  are  under  investigation,  we 
are  told,  and  other  raids  and  arrests  are  to  follow,  the  Post- 
master-General having  announced  that  "  the  Government  will 
drive  from  the  country  every  wild-cat  scheme  to  separate 
gullible  investors  from  their  money — so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. " 

But  how  much  depends  upon  that  qualifying  clause,  re- 
mark many  papers ;  and  the  New  York  Evening  World  ex- 
claims: "What  a  flurry  would  there  be  in  Wall  Street  and  in 
the  highest  financial  circles  were  such  an  effort  to  be  fearlessly, 
intelligently,  and  comprehensively  made !  "  The  suppression  of 
these  fraudulent  operations,  thinks  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  depends  even  more  upon  the  enlightenment  of  the 
public  by  their  exposure  than  in  the  punishment  of  those  caught 
in  conducting  them. 
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"but  prices  have  gone  down!" 

"speak  A  LITTLE  LOUDER,  PLEASE.       i'm  A  LITTLE  HARD  o'  HEABIn'I" 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


"rescued  from  robbers;   or  hoorav  for  OLD  MR.  CORN  crop!" 

-McCutclieon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


ACKNOWLEDGING  THE   CORN. 


DEMAND  FOR  THE  PARCELS  POST 

MANY  papers  declare  that  the  protracted  and  persistent 
agitation  for  a  parcels  post  is  approaching  a  climax. 
While  the  issue,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening 
World  (Dem.),  was  in  a  measure  forced  in  New  York  by  the 
strike  among  the  employees  of  the  express  companies,  "  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union  it  appears  to  have  come  to  the  front 
naturally  as  a  part  of  the  popular  uprising  against  the  big  in- 
terests that  have  so  long  monopolized  and  abused  the  privileges 
of  public-utility  franchises."  The  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Ind.  Rep.)  argues  that  the  high  cost  of  living  has  its  root  in 
the  distribution  rather  than  in  the  production  of  commodities, 
and  points  to  the  parcels  post  as  a  remedy  at  once  obvious, 
direct,  and  easily  applied.     We  read : 

"  In  many  instances  it  would  wipe  out  the  entire  regiment 
of  middlemen  who  stand  with  adhesive  palms  between  con- 
sumer and  producer.  It  would  enable  the  farmer,  for  ex- 
ample, to  send  his  eggs  direct  to  his  city  customer,  over  the 
heads  of  jobbers,  commission  merchants,  and  grocers.  It 
would  save  the  people  at  least  $50,000,000  a  year,  taken  in  ex- 
tortionate charges.  It  would  regulate  express  rates  downward 
with  a  chopping-knife. 

"  Let  every  reader  take  note  of  what  happens  when  he  sends 
his  Christmas  packages  a  few  weeks  hence.  He  will  find  that 
the  Government  will  accept  no  package  over  four  pounds,  and 
that  for  a  four-pound  package  it  will  charge  him  64  cents.  He 
may  buy  a  toy  engine  for  50  cents  to  send  to  some  namesake 
in  Tarrytown  or  Binghamton  or  Pittsburg,  and  have  the  Gov- 
ernment charge  him  50  cents  more,  just  to  carry  it 

"  The  remedy  for  all  this  can  be  applied  in  a  day.  Let  Uncle 
Sam  enact  for  his  own  territory  any  one  of  the  forty-eight  par- 
cels-post agreements  he  has  made  with  other  countries." 

Not  only  would  a  parcels  post  cut  down  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  big  cities,  declares  a  dispatch  in  The  Mail,  but  it  would 
check  the  depopulation  of  rural  communities.  In  explanation 
of  this  claim  we  read : 

"  By  making  it  impossible  successfully  to  carry  on  in  a  small 
town  any  general  merchandise  business  having  the  whole  coun- 
try for  a  market,  the  express  companies  and  railroads  have 
driven  hundreds  of  thousands  of  manufacturers  and  merchants 
away  from  the  towns  and  villages  into  the  great  cities 

"  As  each  express  company,  by  agreement  with  the  others 
and.  with  the  railroads,   has  exclusive   privileges  on  the  road 


over  which  it  operates,  a  small  town  generally  has  only  one 
express  company. 

"  If  that  concern  receives  a  package  for  delivery  at  some  place 
on  another  express  company's  line,  it  adds  the  other  company's 
charges  to  its  own.  Sometimes  three  express  lines  have  to  be 
used  for  a  single  shipment  from  a  small  town,  and  the  shipper 
then  pays  three  express  charges. 

"  In  the  great  business  centers  the  conditions  are  different. 
There  the  express  companies  all  have  offices,  and  shippers  are 
therefore  able  to  reach  practically  every  place  in  the  country 
on  the  payment  of  one  express  charge. 

"  These  conditions  make  it  impossible  for  the  country  manu- 
facturer and  shipper  to  compete  with  his  city  rival  for  trade 
over  a  wide  territory.  To  compete  successfully  such  a  ship- 
per must  go  to  the  big  city. 

"  With  him  go  the  people  he  employs.  These  conditions  have 
been  operating  for  years,  helping  to  build  up  the  over-congested 
cities  at  the  expense  of  the  country  town  and  village." 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  farmer  and  housewife  to  be 
able  to  deal  directly  with  each  other,  exclaims  The  Mail.  And 
to  emphasize  this  point  it  reprints  the  following  advertisements 
from  the  London  Daily  Graphic— England  being  among  the 
countries  which  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  parcels  post.  The 
commodities  here  advertised  are  to  be  delivered  by  post : 


CREAM. — Delicious  Devonshire  Clotted  Cream  from 
Jersey,  i  lb.,  Is.  2d.;  1  lb.,  2s.;  post  free. — R.  Whea- 
don,  Ilminster. 

FAT  Heavy  CHICKENS,  farm  fatted,  4s.,  4s.  6d., 
couple;  thoroughly  genuine. — Whitehouse  Farm, 
Great   Ellingham,  Norfolk. 

FISH  FRESH  FROM  THE  SEA.— Our  quality  rare- 
ly equalled,  never  surpassed;  Gibs.,  2s. ;  9  lbs.,  2s. 
6d.;  lllb.s.,  3s.;  14 lbs.,  3s.  6d.  Carriage  paid.  Dressed 
for  cooking.  No  delay.  Full  particulars  free. — 
North  Sea  Fisheries  Co.,  Dept.  5,  Grimsby. 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  BUTCHER'S  BILLS  and  buy 
DIRECT  from  the  farmers. — Best  English  Meat; 
Mutton — Loins,  Saddles,  Shoulders,  8d.;  Legs,  9d.; 
Necks,  7id.;  Beef  —  Silvenside,  7id.;  Top  Side, 
8^d.;  Sirloin  and  Ribs,  8^d.;  Rump  Steak,  Is. 
The  Direct  Supply  Stores,  Ltd.,  6,  Holborn  circus. 
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FOOTBALL  FATALITIES  IN    1910 

A"  DOWNWARD  REVISION  "  of  the  football  death-list 
was  looked  for  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  revision  of 
-  the  rules,  and  this  hope  seemed  to  be  realized  when 
the  season  closed  last  week  with  a  total  of  15  deaths,  as  against 
23  in  1909.  The  New  York  Avieri^an  and  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch are  led  by  these  figures  to  think  the  game  safer.  Look- 
ing back  one  year  more,  however,  we  find  that  in  1908  there 
Were  13  deaths,  so  that  1910,  under  the  new  i-ules,  was  more 
fatal  than  1908  under  the  old.  As  the  last  death  of  1910  was 
in  a  game  played  under  the  old  rules,  one  count  should  be  de- 
ducted, making  the  score  fourteen  to  thirteen.  So  some  ob- 
servers think  the  root  of  the  evil  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
Fatal  and  serious  casualties  are  still  far  too  many,  asserts 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald.  But  the  fault  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  wrong  rules,  observes  the  San  Francisco  Post,  and  not 
so  much  in  dangerous  plays  which  may  be  ruled  out,  as  in  the 
belligerent  spirit  of  the  players.     It  says: 

"  The  spirit  of  *  win  at  anv  cost '  seems  to  inspire  the  football 
teams  in  this  country.  It  is  admitted  even  by  the  stanch  ad- 
herents of  football  that  men  are  '  done  up  '  purposely  in  order 
to  put  them  out  of  the  game  and  to  weaken  the  opposing 
team 

"  Scores  of  accidents  on  the  gridiron  may  be  traced  to  vicious- 
ness  of  this  sort,  which  is  no  part  of  the  game  or  the  spirit 
of  the  game.  The  fault  is  not  always  with  football ;  it  is  usu- 
ally with  the  men  who  play  the  game.  It  would  be  well  for 
coaches  of  football  teams  to  watch  their  men  carefully  in  prac- 
tise and  to  weed  out  those  who  do  not  seem  to  be  capable  of 
preserving  self-restraint." 

The  rules  have  certainly  been  revised  enough  since  1583,  yet 
some  one  writes  in  to  the  New  York  Svn  to  show  that  our  game 
is  still  very  similar  to  the  game  of  those  days  by  quoting  a  de- 


scription of  football  by  a  Mr.  Philip  Stubbs,  who  wrote  an 
"  Anatomie  of  Abuses  Current  In  Ye  Realm  of  England,"  in 
1583.     To  quote : 

"  Sometimes  their  noses  gush  with  blood,  sometimes  their 
eyes  start  out  and  sometimes  hurt  in  one  place  and  sometimes 
in  another,  but  whosoever  scapeth  away  the  best  goeth  not  scot 
free,  but  is  either  sore  wounded,  craised,  or  bruised  so  as  he 
dieth  of  it  or  else  scapeth  very  hardlie ;  and  no  mervaile,  for 
they  have  sleights  to  meet  one  betwixt  two,  to  dash  him  against 
the  heart  with  their  elbowes,  to  butt  him  under  the  short 
ribbes  with  their  gripped  fists  and  with  their  knees  to  catch 
him  on  the  legs  and  piche  him  on  the  necke,  with  a  hundred 
such  murthering  devices. 

"And  hereof  groweth  envy,  rancour,  and  malice,  and  some- 
times brawling  murther,  homicide,  and  great  effusion  of  blood 
as  daily  experience  teacheth." 

The  following  list  of  football  casualties  for  the  last  three 
years  appears  in  the  New  York  Tidies  : 

Deaths 

1910.  1909.  1908. 

High-school  players 5  6  4 

College  players 5  xo  6 

Other  players    4  7  3 

Total    14  23  13 

Causes  o:-'  Death 

„    ,     ^,  1910.        1909.  1908. 

Body  blows 1  5  3 

Injuries  to  spine 1  3  3 

Concussion  of  brain 7  5  3 

Blood  poisoning 2  2  1 

Other  causes 3  g  3 

Total    14  23  13 

Badlv  Ixji-red 

1910.  1909.  1908. 

College  players 17  33  64 

High-school  players 12  21  51 

Grade  schools 1  0  0 

Athletic  clubs 10  5  16 

All  others 0  5  3 

Total    40  64  134 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  art  of  rolling  up  wealth  begins  with  the  shirt  sleeves. — Wall  Street 
J  ournal. 

Colonel  Bryan  seems  to  run  every  year  except  the  Democratic  one. — 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

For  the  Democratic  governors-elect  the  favorite  decoration  is  a  presidential 
li?htning-rod. — Chicago  A^ews. 

Canada's  first  warship  is  called  The  Rainbow.  There's  a  pot  of  gold  tied  up 
in  it. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Effort.s  of  express  companies  to  clear  the  waj-  for  a  parcels  post  should  be 
recognized. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Why  is  the  butcher  always  the  last  person  to  hear  that  meat  is  getting 
cheaper? — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Out  of  the  Colonel's  fooling  with  the  "New  Nationalism"  there  lias  come  a 
new  Democracy. — New  York  Time.';. 

People  who  live  in  glass  trusts  should  not  throw  sionvs  at  tlie  United 
Slates  Government. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Panama  will  not  be  annexed  by  the  administration.  It  probably  would 
{go  Democratic  anyway .—Cliattanooga  Times. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  he  learned  at  school.  President  Taft  made 
n  sliort  stop  at  Colon. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Even  if  .Senator  Lodge  is  defeated,  the  hirsute  average  of  the  Senate  will 
be  maintained.     Kern  is  coming. — Washington  Times. 

KoBiN  Cooper,  who  .shot  dead  Senator  Carmack  of  Tennessee,  has  been 
found  not  guilty.  Carmack  nnist  have  committed  suicide. — Minneapolis 
Journal. 

One  plea.sant  tlung  about  it  is  tiiat  we  are  able  to  tell  wiio  th(>  secretary 
of  the  interior  is  without  stopping  to  look  it  up  in  the  World  .Mmaaac. — 
Columbus  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

A  12-Ti)-1  monetary  ratio  lias  been  adopted  in  Guatemala.  Bryan  should 
be  encouraged  in  finding  a  country  willing  to  go  three-quarters  of  the  way 
with  him. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Commenting  on  the  statement  that  "Bryan  doesn't  care  whether  school 
keeps  or  not "  a  I>ondon  paper  expresses  surprize  that  even  a  political  defeat 
should  render  .such  an  intelligent  man  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  his  country. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 


One  reason  for  the  declining  marriage  rate  is  furnished  in  hole-proof  socks. 
— Rolla  Herald. 

Senator  Beveridge  evidently  failed  to  poll  the  literary  vote  in  Indiana. 
— -Baltimore  Sun. 

An  uprising  is  feared  ia  the  Sudan.  It  appears  to  have  gone  Democratic. 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Unused  horse-car  tracks  in  New  York  to  be  taken  up.  Why  not  the  used 
ones  also? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Colonel  has  been  dubbed  "Ex-It"  Roosevelt,  but  don't  forget  to  spell 
it  with  a  big  "I." — Griffen  (Georgia)  Herald. 

"French  tariff  halts  balloon."  Even  our  own  dear  Payne  schedules  are  not 
higli  enough  for  that. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

However,  it  is  entirely  probable  the  high  cost  of  living  isn't  one  of  these 
things  that  can't  come  back. — Washington  Times. 

J.  Ogden  Armour  tells  the  people  not  to  expect  prices  to  fall  suddenly. 
The  people  know  better  than  that. — St.  Joseph  Gazette. 

No  doubt  the  Mexican  magazines  will  now  run  luridly  sensational  articles 
on  "Barbarous  United  States." — Rochester  Post  Express. 

Some  one  a.sks  why  the  football  season  is  so  short.  Because,  we  suppose, 
tliey  run  out  of  material  by  Thanksgiving. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

In  keeping  with  other  nations,  Germany's  naval  budget  exceeds  all  records. 
Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  expensive  than  war. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

P.uiia  is  shortly  to  have  a  new  journal  named  Excelsior.  Its  editorial 
columns,  we  presume,  will  furnish  breakfast  food  for  thought. — Des  Moines 
Register  and  Leader. 

At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  living  does  not  come  down  quite  as  if  both 
wings  were  shattered  and  the  rudder  tangled  in  the  propeller  blades.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  unseemly  haste. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

A  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  man  fell  from  the  top  of  a  seven-story  building  and 
broke  two  ribs.  Something  desperate  probably  had  to  be  done  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  city's  new  skyscraper. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Prc-fs. 

A  St.  Louis  teacher  of  elocution  routed  a  burglar  by  using  imperious  tonea 
of  command.  It's  good  to  know  that  "Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  To-night" 
cau  be  put  to  some  practical  use.  — St.  Louis  Woman's  National  Daily, 
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DARK  DAYS  FOR  THE  NEW  PORTUGAL 

THOSE  who  dance  must  pay  the  piper,  as  the  leaders  of 
the  new  Republic  in  Portugal  are  now  being  made  to 
feel.  They  have  built  the  new  order  of  things  on  rotten 
foundations,  says  Francis  McCullagh  in  The  Nineteenth  Centiirii 
and  After  (London) .  The  Army  and  Navy  had  become  corrupted 
by  secret  agencies,  and  all  the  principles  of  sound  government, 
discipline,  and  religion  have  been  debauched  by  the  teachings 
of  anarchism.  The  results  of  such  teachings  are  just  as  likely 
to  make  trouble  for  Braga  and  his  followers,  declares  this 
writer,  as  they  were  to  plague  the  monarchy.  Mr.  McCullagh 
thinks  also  that  the  financial  problem  will  become  somewhat 
embarrassing  to  the  Republicans.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  the 
homes  of  beggary  and  illiteracy.  The  only  existing  schools 
have  been  managed  and  held  by  such  orders  as  the  Jesuits. 
The  University  of  Campolido,  for  example,  has  a  European 
reputation  for  the  scientific  attainments  of  its  Jesuit  professors. 
These  religious  orders  also  conducted  the  charities.  Mr.  Braga 
cries  out  that  the  republican  administration   is  to  be  one  of 


LET  GEORGE    IX)    IT. 


Manuel — "  My  dearest  George,  can't  you  help  me?  " 
George — "  My  dearest  Manuel,  a  single  shot  from  one  of  my 
dreadnoughts  costs  me  $1,000,  and  just  now  I'm  a  little  short 
and  can't  afford  it."  — Kladderadatach  (Berlin). 


strict  economy.     What  are  tney  going  to  go  wim  tne  poor  anc 
destitute,  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  if  they  drive  out  the  re 


they  going  to  do  with  the  poor  and 

„  illiterate, 

ligious  orders  ?     Mr.  McCullagh  says : 

"  In  Lisbon  alone  the  religious  congregations  gave,  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  2,000  free  meals  daily,  and  about 
30,000  free  meals  were  given  daily  by  the  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries throughout  Portugal.  Education  was  almost  free  (at 
Campolido  a  boarder  had  only  to  pay  two  pounds  a  month  for 
his  education  and  board),  so  that  the  new  Government  will  find 
itself  compelled  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  schools  and 
on  the  unemployed.  As  economy  is  the  great  watchword  of 
President  Braga  (so  he  told  me  himself),  and  as  the  heavy 
taxation  was  a  potent  cause  in  bringing  about  the  revolution, 
the  Republic  will  be  in  difficulties  directly.  Schools  of  course 
are  necessary,  but  it  will  be  years  before  the  Portuguese  peas- 
ant comes  to  see  the  good  of  them ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  am 
doubtful  if  the  new  Republican  schools  will  be  of  much  account. 
We  know  what  these  new  business  schools  are  in  Spain,  presided 
over  by  briefless  lawyers  with  a  craze  for  politics,  journalism, 
and  frothy  oratory. " 


The  "  heroes  "  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  played  leading  roles 
in  the  revolution  are  now  clamoring  for  their  reward.  To  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils,  they  say,  and  already  the  provisional 
government   finds    itself    hampered   by  their   greedy    and  dis- 


l.N    DOUUT. 

"  We  .see  the  porridge,  but  it  seems  a  little  too  hot  for  us  at  present." 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

orderly   demands.     Of    the    corruption    of    the    Army  and    its 
dangerous  results  even  to  the  republicans  we  read : 

"  This  system  of  corruption  is  based  on  the  undermining  of 
discipline  and  Christianity  among  the  soldiers,  it  is  a  dangerous 
weapon,  not  only  to  the  men  against  whom  it  is  used,  but  also 
to  the  men  who  use  it.  The  artillerymen,  who  revolted  first, 
now  want  higher  pay.  The  sailors  all  want  to  be  policemen, 
with  large  salaries  and  plenty  of  leisure.  The  soldiers  have 
contracted  an  awkward  taste  for  murdering  their  officers.  The 
regiments  know  that  they  are  ruled  by  some  secret  club,  not  by 
the  colonel." 

Even  Republicans  are  beginning  to  regret  that  their  Republic 


•PORTRAIT  OF  PRESIDENT  BRAGA. 

— L'Esquclla  de  la  Tarraxta  (Barcelona). 
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IT   IS    XOT  ALL   ECHO. 

Alfonso — "That  terrible  shout,  'Long  live  the  Republic,' 
actually  comes  through  the  partition." 

Can.\lejas — "I'm  afraid,  your  .Majesty,  that  some  of  it  origin- 
ates on  our  side  of  the  wall."  — Fischitilo  (Turin). 


Miss  Bonnet  RoroE — "  This  is  the  tree 
On  which  I  see' 
The  plums  are  ripening 
Fast  for  me." 

— Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


TREPIDATION    IN    THE    KING    ROW. 


has  been  founded  only  with  the  assistance  of  atheistic  and  anar- 
chical institutions.  A  strong  Republican,  "  a  Republican  of  the 
sound  American  or  Swiss  school,"  who  is  also  an  anticlerical, 
Mr.  Francisco  Manuel  Homem  Christo,  writes  in  the  Mundo 
(Lisbon)  :  "  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  bomb,"  and  continues : 

"  The  creator  of  the  bomb  is  the  anarchist.  The  anarchist  is, 
then,  the  founder  of  the  Portuguese  Republic.  The  regiments 
were  not  led  against  the  King  by  their  oflficers.  They  were  de- 
bauched by  revolutionists.  It  was  a  work  of  anarchy.  And 
will  the  anarchists  who  carried  out  this  work  stop  here  for  the 
sake  of  the  Republic  ?  Will  they  not  continue  to  corrupt  the 
troops  ?  " 

This  powerful  advocate  of  the  Republic  yet  mourns  over  the 
present  condition  of  Portugal  as  actually  ^  finis  patrise  " — the 
end  of  things  for  his  country.  Portugal  is  drifting  like  a  ship 
without  compass  or  rudder  upon  the  sea  of  corruption,  disor- 
ganization, and  disorder.  Mr.  Christo  utters  a  dismal  prophecy 
and  paints  a  lurid  picture  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
new  republic.    He  passionately  exclaims: 

"  Those  who  have  corrupted  the  monarchy  will  corrupt  the 
Republic.  Those  who  have  debauched  our  troops  will  continue 
to  debauch  them  until  they  reduce  us  to  a  state  of  complete 
disorganization.  Now,  disorganization  is  fatal  to  all  love  of 
work.  And  unfortunately  it  is  only  a  love  for  hard  work  that 
will  save  us.  .  .  .  Everything  good  will  disappear  from  the 
minds  of  the  people.  With  the  fear  of  the  King  they  will  lose 
the  fear  of  God.  Love  of  country,  love  of  their  superiors,  will 
vanish.  Aristocracy,  religion,  family  life,  will  disappear. 
And  can  we  afford  to  lose  all  this  just  now,  we  with  all  our 
moral,  intellectual,  and  racial  defects? 

"  The  disorganization  of  Portuguese  society  was  very  great. 
Is  that  disorganization  now  going  to  end  ? 

"  We  are  told  that  the  Republic  will  bring  us  order.  But  can 
we  affirm  that  the  present  disorder  is  the  result  of  the  corrup- 
tion that  set  in  under  the  Monarchy  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  work 
of  the  Positivists,  the  Comtists,  of  Theophile  Braga  and  his 
friends  ? 

"  Indiscipline,  the  peculiar  possession  of  this  semi-African 
race  which  we  call  Portuguese,  has  many  and  deep  roots.  It 
existed  under  Absolutism  ;  it  existed  under  Constitutionalism  ; 
and  it  will  exist  under  the  Republic.  .  .  .  Constitutionalism, 
with  its  formulas,  incomprehensible  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  did  not  diminish  that  indiscipline;  it  augmented  it. 
And  the  Republic,  continuing  the  work  of  Constitutionalism, 
will  make  that  indiscipline  degenerate  into  anarchy." 


GERMAN    CONTEMPT  FOR  BRITISH 
REGULARS 

THE  "TERRITORIALS,"  or  reorganized  militia  of 
England,  recently  came  under  the  criticism  of  Colonel 
Gaedke,  the  eminent  military  editor  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  and  his  remarks  were  summarized  in  these  pages. 
Now  he  directs  his  critical  battery  against  the  whole  regular 
Army  of  Great  Britain  and  its  commanders  after  visiting  Alder- 
shot  and  being  present  at  the  English  autumn  maneuvers. 
English  soldiers,  he  says,  may  be  able  to  fight  savages,  but 
they  are  a  negligible  quantity  when  compared  with  the  armies 
of  Continental  Europe.  Kitchener  and  Roberts  are  inferior 
commanders  when  compared  with  the  generals  of  France  or 
Germany,  and  the  British  land  forces  are  both  outnumbered  and 
outclassed.     To  quote  his  sweeping  strictures : 

"  The  English  Army  is  not  only  too  weak  in  numbers,  it  is 
also  too  badly  trained  and  too  incompetently  commanded  to  be 
of  any  importance  whatever  in  the  case  of  a  continental  con- 
flict. It  is  merely  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  arms  which  no 
common  tie  unites.  Its  commanders  are  incapable,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  in  rank.  It  is  an  army  which  is  drilled 
merely  for  fighting  on  level  ground,  and  badly  drilled  at  that. 
Its  cavalry  is  valueless,  its  infantry  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
igencies of  modern  warfare.  In  short,  the  English  troops  are 
only  good  for  fighting  savages,  or  intervening  in  Afghanistan 
or  Tibet." 

This  opinion  is  not  shared,  however,  by  some  French  ob- 
servers. Lieutenant-Colonel  Rousset,  of  the  Fs'onch  cavalry, 
who  also  witnessed  the  maneuvers  of  the  English  forces  this 
autumn,  compares  favorably  the  British  with  German  soldiers, 
and  we  read  in  the  Liberie  (Paris)  : 

"  At  Salisbury  and  at  Aldershot  I  have  seen  sturdy  battalions, 
cavalry  strong  and  formidable,  artillery  swift  and  adroit,  all  of 
them  commanded  by  officers  keenly  interested  in  their  work, 
which  they  appeared  to  me  fully  to  understand.  ...  I  venture 
to  say  that  so  far  from  failing  through  lack  of  initiative,  the 
British  troops  of  the  regular  Army  manifest  an  intelligence 
and  an  agility  greater  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Germans,  as 
far  as  holding  their  ground  is  concerned.  And  h:>v/  could  it 
be  otherwise?  Almost  half  of  this  Army  resides  permanently 
in  camp.     The  camp  of  Aldershot  of  itself  contains  almost  a 
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BREACH   OF   PROMISE. 

Labor — "  Wretch!     Is  this  the  love  you   used  to  vow?    I  will 
support  you  no  longer!  "  — Fischietto  (Turin). 


BRIAND   AND    I, A    BEI.I.E    FltA.SX'E. 

RiCH.\Ri)  III.  (Briand) — 

"  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  wooed? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  won? 
And  I  no  friends  to  l)ack  my  suit  withal 
But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks. 
And  yet  to  win  her,  all  the  world  to  nothing! 
Ha!"  — A  mslerdammer. 


FICKLE     HEARTS     IN     FRANCE. 


third  of  the  British  forces,  namely,  five  brigades  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry.  General  Langlois  has  declared  that  no 
army  in  the  world  has  better  facilities  for  training.  If  the  Eng- 
lish Army  knows  how  to  avail  itself  of  these  advantages  it  is 
likely  to  turn  out  the  best  trained  army  in  Europe.  It  is  well 
known,  moreover,  that  in  the  last  maneuvers  the  English  regu- 
lars have  shown  a  marked  improvement  in  drill  and  tactics." 
—Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  STRONG  MAN  OF  FRANCE 

THE  REMARKABLE  point  in  the  recent  change  of 
ministry  in  France  is  that  Mr.  Aristide  Briand  has  alien-, 
ated  Clericals  and  Monarchists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Socialists  on  the  other,  yet  he  alone  of  all  his  former  Cabinet 
has  survived  in  power.  Once  an  advocate  of  strikes  and  a  pro 
fest  Socialist,  he  put  down  riot  with  a  strong  hand  when  public 
order,  public  business,  and  public  safety  were  threatened,  and 
gathers  a  new  cabinet  who  are  pledged  to  support  him  in 
checking  Socialistic  and  revolutionary  disturbances  in  the  field 
of  labor. 

He  has  announced  his  intention  to  maintain  public  order  at 
any  cost  and  to  amend  the  election  laws.  It  is  distinctly  a 
radical  and  a  "  fighting  "  cabinet  that  he  has  nominated.  Of  the 
four  senators  who  are  comprized  in  it,  two  are  extreme  Left- 
ists and  two  others  Republicans.  The  rest  are  either  Republi- 
can Socialists,  Radical  Socialists,  or  Leftists.  He  has  been 
accused  of  choosing  men  of  little  ability  and  experience,  men 
who  will  come  and  go  at  his  beck  and  call,  and  will  unswervingly 
follow  his  lead  whatever  measures  he  may  take,  whatever  laws 
he  may  propose  in  crushing  sedition  or  revolutionary  strikes, 
and  curb  the  laboring  classes  who  are  trying  to  control  legisla- 
tion so  as  to  obtain  what  is  practically  a  new  distribution  of 
property.  For  this  purpose  his  program  includes  a  revision  of 
the  voting  list  which  will  make  the  qualifications  for  the  fran- 
chise more  exacting. 

These  ideas  of  his  seem  to  be  accepted  as  just  and  right  by 
the  general  public,  but  fail  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  the 
extreme  parties.   Socialists  on    one  side  and  Clericals  on  the 


other.     The  Ultramontane  Soleil  (Paris)   speaks  as  follows  of 
the  new  ministry : 

"  So,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  such  a  ministry  as  this 
that  Mr.  Briand  resigned !  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  mustering 
in  the  same  crew  an  anticlerical  informer,  a  police  spy,  and  a 
sectary.  This  is  the  pacificatory  policy  promised  by  Mr.  Briand, 
while  he  outrages  the  truth  as  on  other  occasions  he  outraged 
decency.  Well!  Well!  I  admit  that  this  ministry  may  answer 
the  views  of  Mr.  Briand  and  the  Radicals,  but  it  proves  a  hollow 
cheat  to  us,  and  not  to  us  alone,  but  to  many  Liberals  who 
put  their  trust  in  Mr.  Briand. 

"  Not  only  is  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Briand  a  cabinet  of  mediocri- 
ties— it  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise  in  a  Radical  crew 
-  but  it  is  a  fighting  cabinet.  One  may  hope,  or  at  least  wish, 
that  the  war  against  the  Catholic  religion  is  approaching  its 
end.  .  .  .  The  Radicals  hope  in  showing  themselves  at  the  same 
time  antisocialists  and  anticlericals  that  they  will  induce  the 
laboring  men  to  swallow  the  laws  which  are  to  be  passed  against 
them.  In  order  to  abolish  liberty  of  the  workers,  they  will  cut 
another  slice  off  the  liberty  of  teaching  hitherto  accorded  to  the 
Catholics.  It  is  anticlerical  sauce  that  in  Mr.  Briand's  mind 
will  make  the  fish  go  down  that  the  radical  bourgeoisie  are 
serving  round  to  the  proletariat,  in  hopes  it  may  little  by  little 
induce  them  to  forego  their  prerogatives." 

Mr.  Jaures,  Socialist,  Internationalist,  and  Antimilitarist, 
seems  actually  to  foam  at  the  mouth  as  he  roars  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  Intransigeant  (Paris)  : 

"  Extreme  reaction,  extreme  mediocrity — these  are  two  main 
features  of  the  new  Briand  Ministry.  It  is  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  policy  of  social  reaction.  Its  author  is 
making  ready  for  war  upon  the  working  classes,  the  liberty  of 
labor-unions,  and  of  the  democracy.  He  acts  with  all  the  fran- 
tic rage  of  a  traitor  who,  despised  and  detested  by  those  under 
whose  flag  he  once  marched,  feels  himself  obliged  to  purchase 
by  these  reactionary  blows  the  contemptuous  vote  of  the  Right 
and  of  the  Center.  .  .  .  Moral  disorder  and  platitude  are 
stamped  upon  the  new  ministry,  but  within  a  short  time  not 
only  the  working  classes,  but  the  whole  republican  democracy 
which  has  been  deceived,  will  bring  to  justice  a  ministry  which 
is  at  once  vile  and  ridiculous,  a  ministry  of  one  man,  and  he  no 
better  than  a  bandit." 

A  calmer  and  presumably  juster  estimate  of  the  situation  is 
taken  by  the  great  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris)  which  says  that 
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Mr.  Briand  has  gathered  round  him  men  who  share  his  ideas  of 
g-overnment  and  are  determined  to  aid  him  in  securing  the  tri- 
umph of  order  over  disorder.  Some  might  wish  he  had  taken 
into  his  cabinet  men  of  greater  intellect  and  experience,  but  he 
knew  his  own  business  best,  comments  this  paper,  and  remarks  : 

"  The  method  he  adopted  shows  that  he  wishes  the  responsi- 
bilities of  power  to  be  shared  by  men  not  compromised  by  party 
affiliations,  and  less  conspicuous  for  their  interventions  in  open 
parliament  than  for  their  work  on  committees.  Mr.  Briand, 
relying  more  upon  the  country  than  upon  parliamentary  cote- 
ries, wished  to  have  colleagues  representing  rather  the  country 
itself  than  the  celebrities  of  the  lobby.  Public  opinion,  after 
a  moment's  astonishment,  understands  this.  The  President  of 
the  Council,  after  days  of  crisis  which  he  turned  into  days  of 
triumph,  now  undertakes  a  work  which  is  necessary  for  our 
country  and  is  extremely  difficult.  He  is  surrounded  by  the 
men  of  his  choice,  whom  he  presents  to  us  as  resolved  to  help 
him.  So  far  so  good.  It  is  his  task  of  maintaining  public  order 
that  we  are  to  be  called  upon  to  judge.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
Briand  has  strength  enough  to  accomplish  it.  The  struggle 
which  is  going  on  in  France  between  civilization  and  barbarism 
affects  all  those  who  care  for  their  country,  whatever  their 
party  be.  But  a  Government  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  public  against  wrong  and  disorder  has  lost  ail 
claim  to  stand  unless  it  resolutely  carries  out  the  work  entrusted 
to  it."— Translations  made  for  The  T.tterary  Digest. 


EUROPE'S  VIEW  OF  THE  ROOSEVELT 

ROUT 

THE  FRENCH  press  has  not  much  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  failure  to  maintain  his  party  in  power.  The 
tone  of  the  great  Paris  organ,  the  Figaro,  pretty  well 
represents  public  opinion  in  France.  "  Mr.  Roosevelt,"  we  are 
told,  "  had  abused  his  personal  popularity."  "  He  took  the  lead 
in  everything,  he  meddled  in  everything  and  everywhere." 
"He  claimed  the  credit  of  everything."  "He  talked  of  his 
policy,  his  program."  "  Possiby  he  will  take  his  revenge,  but 
he  will  be  obliged  beforehand  to  give  certain  pledges  to  his 
party."  The  same  paper  undertakes  to  tell  us  how  the  matter 
was  greeted  in  London,  and  we  read : 

"  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  party  was 
received  almost  with  delight  in  England,  where  the  ex-Presi- 
dent had  become  quite  unpopular  since  he  lectured  the  English 
Government  at  the  Guildhall,  with  so  little  tact  and  discre- 
tion, on  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt." 

The  Figaro  seems  to  have  been  a  little  astray  on  this  point, 
if  we  may  take  as  sincere  the  utterances  of  the  London  papers, 
of  which  the  following  extract  from  a  Times  editorial  is  a  good 
specimen : 

"  Hard  as  has  been  the  blow  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft 
— a  blow  which  the  latter  must  feel  the  more  keenly  as  even 
his  own  State  of  Oftio  has  gone  to  the  Democrats — we  are  far 
from  believing  either  that  the  ex-President  is  '  down  and  out,' 
or  that  the  word  failure  must  be  written  upon  Mr.  Taft's  Ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Roosevelt  may  learn  a  lesson  of  moderation 
from  his  defeat ;  in  any  case  he  is  too  valuable  an  asset  to  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  country  and  too  forceful  a  personality  to 
permit  of  such  treatment.  The  spirit  of  reform  is  in  the  air, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  still  the  most  active  reformer  America 
possesses.  He  may  yet  snatch  victory  out  of  defeat,  if  he  can 
reorganize  the  Republicans  on  more  '  Progressive  '  lines  before 
the  Presidential  election  two  years  hence.  As  our  correspond- 
ent points  out,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  aims  of  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans,  and  the  triumph  of  the  former 
does  not  mean  the  failure  of  all  those  reforms  which  the  ex- 
President  has  advocated.  That  is  a  fact  which  may  render  Mr. 
Taft's  position  less  unpleasant  than  might  seem  to  be  the  case 
with  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  House.  It  may  be  that  he 
will  find  it  easier  to  fulfil  his  pledges  than  he  would  have  found 
it  had  he  had  to  depend  for  their  fulfilment  upon  the  support 
of  a  party,  half  Regular  and  half  Progressive, requiring  all  his 
powers  of  conciliation  to  keep  in  some  semblance  of  unity.  He 
has  already  achieved  much,  he  may  yet  achieve  more,  upon 


lines  which  Democratic  Congressmen  have  sometimes  followed 
more  readily  than  Republican." 

"Too  much  Roosevelt,"  says  The  Outlook  (London),  caused 
the  catastrophe.  "  The  business  world  dreads  nothing  so  much 
as  seeing  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House  again. "  The  Morn- 
ing Post  (London),  a  Conservative  and  aristocratic  paper,  de- 
plores the  fact  the  ex-President's  party  was  defeated  by  "  the 
rich  and  educated  class,"  who  have  hitherto  been  the  mainstay 
of  the  Republicans.  Party  lines  are  henceforth  to  be  "  blurred  " 
in  American  politics,  this  paper  thinks.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
(London)  holds  that  "  the  one-man  campaign  "  was  too  much 
for  the  man  who  had  so  few  genuine  backers  and  concludes  that 
the  days  of  "  the  campaign  soloist "  are  now  over  with  the 
Republicans  as  well  as  the  Democrats,  "  relieved  from  the  in- 
cubus of  Mr.  Bryan. " 

"  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  dismiss  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  done 
for,"  declares  the  Conservative  Saturday  Review  (London). 
This  paper  indorses  the  ex-President's  advocacy  of  centraliza- 
tion* in  the  Government  "if  real  law  and  order  are  ever  to 
prevail  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  country  is  ever 
to  act  efficiently  as  a  great  world  power. "  Nor  does  The  Nation 
(London)  echo  the  opinion  that  the  Republican  defeat  neces- 
sarily means  the  extinction  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  hopes  for  a  re- 
nomination  in  1912,  but  says  : 

"  It  must  certainly  be  accounted  a  merited  rebuke  to  an  un- 
precedented career  of  megalomania,  issuing  in  an  electioneering 
campaign  in  which  this  master  of  turgid  rhetoric  surpassed  all 
former  records  in  the  arts  of  reckless  accusation  and  personal 
vituperation." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  cause  for  feeling  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  elections,  thinks  the  Liberal  Spectator  (London).  He 
has  taught  a  lesson  to  his  partners.  Of  the  Democratic 
triumph  we  are  told : 

"  It  is  absurd  to  regard  it  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  '  Waterloo. ' 
On  the  contrary,  the  elections  have  conclusively  justified  his 
warning  to  the  Republican  party  of  the  need  of  setting  their 
house  in  order,  and  may  only  prove  the  prelude  to  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  that  party  on  truly  progressive  lines.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  ....  shown  his  power,  and  taught  his  partners  that  they 
will  not  succeed  unless  they  mend  their  ways." 


OUR  NAVAL  "  SNUB  "  TO  GERMANY— The  United  States 
is  at  this  moment  being  talked  about  in  two  great  European 
capitals  with  some  slight  irritation,  if  not  anger.  The  Con- 
servative papers  of  London  are  accusing  the  Liberals  of  selling 
the  English  nation  "to  the  American  paymasters  of  John  Red- 
mond," "  the  dollar  dictator,"  while  in  Berlin  people  are  looking 
with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  frolics  and  junketings  of  sailors  and 
officers  of  the  American  fleet  at  Cherbourg  and  London.  So 
eminent  a  naval  writer  as  Count  von  Raventlow  has  taken  this 
matter  very  seriously  and  thinks  that  as  Berlin  has  an  "  ex- 
change professor,"  Kiel  ought  to  have  a  salute  from  American 
guns.  Yet  he  regards  the  American  "  offishness "  with  "  a 
countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  "  and  gravely  remarks 
in  the  Deutsche  Tagezeitung  (Berlin)  : 

"  From  a  political  standpoint  the  American  fleet's  avoidance 
of  Germany  can  not  but  prove  decidedly  conspicuous  because 
neither  lack  of  ships  nor  time  can  be  pleaded  in  explanation. 
Germany  wants  nothing  from  the  United  States  and  has  no 
reason  either  material  or  sentimental  to  run  after  America. 
But  the  lack  in  respect  of  courtesy  shown  on  this  occasion  re- 
quires to  be  registered,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  teach  a  les- 
son to  that  regrettably  large  number  of  Germans  who  think  that 
the  proper  attitude  toward  the  United  States  is  one  of  obsequious 
friendship  and  with  cap  invariably  in  hand. 

"  Perhaps  the  fleet's  avoidance  of  German  waters  is  due  to 
the  existing  German-American  economic  difference.  If  so  the 
warning  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  in  no  circum- 
stances give  even  the  appearance  of  running  after  the 
Americans." 


FIVE    STAGES    OF    A    RABBIT'S    JUMP. 

SliowiuK  just  how,  when  ninniiiK.  \w  makes  his  front  tracks  witli  his  hind  foot. 


HOW   A   RABBIT   MAKES  TRACKS 

How  MANY  know  that  a  running-  rabbit  makes  his  front 
tracks  with  his  hind  feet  ?  That  this  is  a  fact,  we  are 
assured  by  C.  H.  Pease,  writing  in  Country  Life  in 
America  (New  York,  December)  on  "  Autobiog-raphies  in  the 
Snow."  Mr.  Pease  reminds  us  that  the  country  as  known  to 
those  who  see  it  only  in  summer  is  all  changed  after  the  snow 
has  covered  the  ground,  and  a  new  and  fascinating  field  of 
nature-study  is  opened  to  all.  "  The  footprints  of  every  living 
creature  are  recorded ;  every  twig,  leaf,  and  seed  that  falls  to 
the  ground  is  made  conspicuous  upon  the  background  of  white, 
and  the  stories  each  tells  are 
legion. "     He  continues  : 

"  On  a  winter  stroll  with  an 
enthusiastic  friend,  last  year, 
we  entered  the  woods  where  at 
first  no  signs  of  life  were  visi- 
ble— no  tracks  in  the  snow, 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  The 
first  to  attract  our  attention, 

as  we  journeyed  on,  were  tracks  of  the  common  rabbit,  or 
hare,  so  familiar  to  all.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about 
these  tracks — two  footprints  close  together  and  two  larger 
ones  farther  apart — yet  there  was  something  mysterious 
about  them.  Which  way  was  bunny  going  ?  Not  every  one 
can  answer  this  question,  because  comparatively  few  people 
know  that,  when  running,  a  rabbit  makes  his  front  tracks  with 
his  hind  feet.  The  two  footprints  close  together  are  made  with 
his  front  feet  and  the  widely  separated  tracks,  which  are  sev- 
eral inches  in  front,  are  made  with  the  hind  feet,  which  pass 
outside  and  beyond  the  others.  Altho  one  may  see  him  in  the 
act,  the  eye  can  not  follow  the  swiftly  moving  feet  success- 
fully to  observe  just  how  it  is  done.  Here  is  where  a  speedy 
camera  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graphs were  secured  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  while 
the  rabbit  was  under  full  headway  and  making  tracks  '  hind- 
foremost. '  The  exposure  was  one-seven-hundredth  of  a  sec- 
ond and  shows  the  exact  position  of  the  feet  at  five  different 


\    R.\IiBIT  S    FOOTPRINTS. 

Tlip  two  olo.se  together  are  made  with  his  front  feet,  tho.se  widely  separated 
with  his  liind  feet.     He  is  running;  toward  the  left. 


stages  of  the  jump.  The  camera  also  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
two  tracks  of  the  front  feet  are  not  made  simultaneously,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  that  one  foot  strikes  the  ground  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  other.  When  the  second  one  gets 
there  it  strikes  close  to  the  first ;  in  fact,  in  some  instances, 
almost  or  quite  overlapping,  producing  an  imprint  resembling 
one  track  instead  of  two.  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  in  his 
'  Sharp  Eyes,'  illustrated  this  feat  from  personal  observations, 
by  pictures  from  his  own  brush,  indicating  in  each  of  the  three 
figures  shown  that  the  two  front  feet  travel  exactly  parallel 
to  each  other." 

The  fact  that  Gibson  with  his  peculiarly  keen  eyes  was  unable 
to  detect  why  the  two  front   tracks   sometimes  look  like  one 

illustrates,  Mr.  Pease  says, 
how  utterly  incapable  even 
the  trained  human  eye  is  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  photo- 
graphic lens  and  shutter.  He 
goes  on : 


"  Mr.  Gibson  stated  in  the 
reference  alluded  to  above :  '  I 
should  like  to  see  a  rabbit  caught  on  the  fly ;  ...  I  am  sure 
we  should  get  some  comical  revelations,'  and  if  he  were  alive 
to-day  he  would  receive  from  me  a  full  set  of  my  rabbit  photo- 
graphs with  their  'comical  revelations.' 

"  Following  the  trail  that  we  had  been  examining,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  where  our  bunny  went  and  what  his  business 
was,  we  were  led  to  a  spring-hole,  where  we  found  other  inter- 
esting records  in  the  snow.  A  fox  had  evidently  been  there  the 
night  before  to  quench  his  thirst  at  the  '  fountain  ' ;  a  bevy  of 
birds  had  raided  some  tall  weeds  near  by  and  scattered  the 
seeds  on  the  snow  ;  a  crow  had  made  a  tour  of  investigation  and 
incidentally  treated  himself  to  a  drink ;  in  the  higher  back- 
ground was  a  train  of  very  small  tracks  leading  to  one  *  grand 
central  station,'  from  which  diverged  in  several  directions  the 
well-beaten  paths  of  some  little  animals.  The  central  point  of 
these  runways  was  the  home  of  a  family  of  deer  mice,  or  white- 
footed  mice — a  hole  leading  into  the  ground,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  no  doubt  stored  a  generous  supply  of  provisions  for  the 


Illustrations  with  thi.s  ;trtii-l*;  tioiu  "Country  Life  in  America." 


V* 


ON    BUNNY'S    TRAIL. 


Following  tlie  trail  to  this  spring  hole  we  found  the  tracks  of  a 
fox  and  several  other  little  animals  as  well  as  birds. 


Not  only  rabbits  and  squirrels,  but  mice,  rats,  crows,  and  blue  jays 
were  registered  as  regular  guests  of  these  corn-shocks. 
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Nevv>,"  New  York. 


Wreckage  of  the  south  anchor  arm  of  the  Quebec  bridge 
a  few  days  after  the  collapse.  It  remained  thus  till 
January  1,  1910. 


View  near  t lie  south  pier  after  about  nine  months'  work.  Some  of  the  dynamite 
explosions  threw  pieces  of  steel  weighing  eight  or  ten  pounds  entirely  across  the  river 
a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile. 


WHAT   NINE    MONTHS'    WORK   DID. 


winter.  After  leaving-  the  watering-place  we  were  led  to  other 
rabbit  tracks,  and  still  more  tracks,  until  we  imagined  ourselves 
Hearing  the  metropolis  of  bunnydom.  Then  we  observed  the 
footprints  of  squirrels  and  other  small  quadrupeds  that  came 
to  join  the  procession.  It  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  and  we  could  see  a  picture  of  what  would  gener- 
ally be  considered  very  poor  farming,  but  to  the  rabbits  and 
squirrels  it  evidently  looked  good.  A  corn-field  with  a  portion 
of  last  season's  crop  standing  in  the  shock,  partially  snowed 
under,  was  the  attraction  to  the  wood-folk's  eyes,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  those  tracks.  There  was  a  well-beaten 
thoroughfare  leading  from  the  woods  to  the  nearest  shock  of 
corn.  After  photographing  the  scene,  an  examination  of  the 
corn-shocks  revealed  the  fact  that  not  only  rabbits  and  squirrels, 
but  mice,  rats,  crows,  and  blue  jays  were  registered  there  as 
regular  boarders." 


meters.  A  marked  lack  of  symmetry  of  the  ears,  reaching  more 
than  five  millimeters,  is  often  an  indication  of  mental  weak- 
ness. "—7Va??s/a^ron  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FLAWS  IN  HUMAN  SYMMETRY— While  the  right  and  left 
halves  of  the  human  body  are  supposedly  symmetrical,  each 
resembling  the  other  as  a  mirror-image  resembles  its  original, 
the  symmetry  is  seldom  exact,  in  a  geometrical  sense.  A 
famous  sculptor  who  recently  made  a  bust  of  Lincoln  found  by 
an  examination  of  many  photographs  that  one  side  of  Lincoln's 
face  was  longer  than  the  other,  so  that  one  side  seemed  actually 
to  look  older  and  graver,  and  he  modeled  his  bust  accordingly. 
Most  adults  find  that  their  hands  and  feet  are  not  precise  mates, 
and  men  who  work  at  desks  come  to  have  one  shoulder  slightly 
elevated,  enough  to  make  a  difference  in  the  tailor's  measure- 
ments.    Says  a  French  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  October  22)  : 

"  There  is  no  human  head  or  face  that  is  exactly  symmetrical, 
and  celebrated  works  of  art  have  observed  this  natural  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  The  famous  Venus  of 
Milo  has  the  left  side  of  her  face  more  developed  than  the  other ; 
the  outermost  point  is  seven  millimeters  ['  i  inch]  further  from 
the  ideal  plane  of  symmetry  than  the  corresponding  point  on 
the  right;  the  nasal  septum  is  also  seven  millimeters  toward 
the  left,  and  the  right  eye  is  lower  than  the  left,  etc 

"  We  may  recall  here  the  figures  [given  by  Mr.  Paul  Eodin] 
relative  to  the  comparative  dimensions  of  the  right  and  left 
ears.  The  differences  are  frequent  and  often  reach  five  milli- 
meters I  ii  inch].  Of  100  children  of  thirteen  years,  89  had  the 
conch  of  the  left  ear  longer  than  that  of  the  right ;  in  the  case 
of  one  only  was  the  asymmetry  in  favor  of  the  right  ear.  Of 
100  adults  of  twenty-three  years  79  had  a  longer  right  ear  and 
six  a  longer  left  ear. 

"  With  age  the  amount  of  lack  of  symmetry  seems  to  lessen. 
If,  for  instance,  at  thirteen  years,  one  ear  is  longer  than  the 
other  by  five  millimeters,  the  shorter  will  alone  continue  to 
grow  and  the  difference  between  them  thus  becomes  smaller; 
five  or  six  years  later  it  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  milli- 


BLASTING  AND  BURNING  AWAY  A 
GREAT  WRECK 

A  WRECK  that  has  been  only  half  cleared  away  after  ten 
months  of  unremitting  toil  must  be  cotofest  to  be  some- 
^  thing  of  a  wreck.  Ever  since  New  Year's  Day  of  the 
present  year  a  large  force  of  men  have  been  working  on  the 
ruins  of  the  great  Quebec  steel  cantilever  bridge,  which  went 
down  in  a  tangled  mass  of  bent  and  twisted  steel  on  August  29, 
1907.  The  10,000  tons  of  steel  were  buried  in  deep  and  wild 
confusion,  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  were  no  loose 
ends.  Like  devoted  members  of  a  loving  family  in  disaster, 
every  piece  of  steel  clung  to  its  neighbor  with  a  firm  grip  when 
the  crash  came,  and  it  now  takes  a  blast  of  dynamite  or  the 
oxy-acetylene  flame  to  sunder  them.  Says  Mr.  H.  P.  Borden, 
a  Canadian  engineer,  in  describing  this  work  in  Engineering 
News  (New  York,  November  10)  : 

"  The  magnitude  and  difficulties  of  the  job  can  not  be  appre- 
ciated unless  one  has  personally  visited  the  wreck  and  seen  this 
enormous  tangle  of  huge  steel  members  piled  high  and  in  utter 
confusion,  yet  with  no  loose  ends.  Every  ton  of  metal  moved, 
whether  eyebar,  chord,  or  post,  must  first  be  cut  loose  from  its 
neighbor  or  subdivided  into  many  pieces  before  it  can  be 
handled.  The  various  members  are  twisted  and  bent  almost 
beyond  recognition,  yet  they  are  still  firmly  bound  one  to  the 
other.  Only  one  broken  eyebar  has  been  found  in  the  whole 
wreck.  Before  these  eyebars  can  be  removed  they  must  be 
broken  or  cut  in  two  or  three  pieces.  All  the  members  radi- 
ating from  a  panel-point  still  have  their  connections  intact  at 
that  point.  A  chord  .  .  .  weighing  50  or  75  tons  must  be  broken 
or  cut  at  either  side  of  this  panel-point  and  then  cut  into  six 
or  eight  similar  sections,  to  bring  it  within  the  capacity  of  the 
derricks.  Most  of  the  pieces  removed  in  this  way  will  still 
have  to  be  broken  up  into  even  smaller  sections  before  they 
have  a  marketable  size  as  scrap. 

"  When  tenders  were  called  for  for  the  removal  of  this  wreck, 
contractors,  as  a  rule,  were  entirely  at  sea  as  regards  the  best 
way  of  cutting  the  material  or  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  such 
an  operation.  Both  dynamite  and  the  oxy-acetylene  flame  had 
been  used  on  work  of  a  similar  nature,  but  for  work  of  such  enor- 
mous proportions  there  was  absolutely  no  precedent.  The  work 
for  the  first  month  or  two  was,  therefore,  almost  entirely  ex- 
l)erimental.  Various  grades  and  strengths  of  dynamite  were 
tried,  as  well  as  gelignite,  but  it  has  been  found  that  a  60-per- 
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The  view  at  the  left  shows  the  flame  cutting  off  rivet-heads;  tlie  oxygen  cylinder  lies  at  the  right  of  tlie  work.    The  riglit-liand  view  shows  a  flame-cut 

of  an  entire  member,  near  a  panel-point;  the  area  cut  is  about  800  square  inches. 

THE    OXY-ACETYI^ENE    FLAME    IN    ACTION. 


cent,  dynamite  gave  the  most  satisfactory  results,  everythinsr 
considered.     The  oxy-acetylene  flame  has  also  been  extensively 

used,  and  has  shown  some  remarkable  results 

'■  The  oxy-acetylene  torch  cuts  the  steel  very  rapidly,  and 
leaves  a  thin,  sharply  defined  slot,  not  wider  than  that  made 
by  a  saw.  The  torch  itself  weighs  only  a  few  pounds,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  can  be  used  in  any  point,  no  matter  how  inac- 
cessible, so  long  as  it  can  be  reached  by  the  operator." 


LESSONS  FROM   WELLMAN'S  TRIP 

THAT  THE  recent  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a 
dirigible,  while  unsuccessful,  may  have  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  great 
problem  is  asserted  by  Henry  Harrison  Suplee  in  Cassier's 
Magazine  (New  York,  November).  He  believes  that  if  we  re- 
member how  failures  in  other  fields  have  led  to  final  victory, 
the  abortive  attempt  of  Mr.  Wellman  may  well  be  accepted  as 
a  contribution  toward  the  next  expedition,  rhuch  as  the  earlier 
efforts  to  lay  a  transatlantic  cable  were  most  valuable  lessons 
leading  to  the  ultimate  and  successful  result : 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt, 
both  by  Wellman  and  by  Zeppelin,  that  a  great  dirigible  is 
capable  of  sustaining  itself  and  its  burden  in  the  air 
for  a  period  of  more  than  three  days,  while  travel- 
ing a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  This 
in  itself  is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  solution  of 
the  question  of  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  Wellman  experiment 
has  shown  the  undesirability  of  maintaining  any 
contact,  through  a  trailer  or  equilibrator,  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  such  an  attachment  acting 
both  as  a  transmitter  of  wave  shocks  and  as  a 
retarding  brake. 

"  In  the  third  place,  the  feeble  influence  of  en- 
gines and  propellers,  as  thus  far  applied,  in  com- 
parison with  the  power  of  the  wind  acting  upon  the 
balloon,  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  greater 
engine  power  and  propeller  eflJiciency,  if  the  term 
dirigible  is  to  be  considered  to  mean  anything  under 
conditions  encountered  in  the  Atlantic  crossing." 


It  has  always  been  considered,  Mr.  Suplee  goes 
on  to  say,  that  any  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
through  the  air  must  be  largely  by  the  aid  of  the 
wind.  The  usefulness  of  the  motors,  therefore, 
must  lie  in  their  ability  to  direct  the  air-ship  into 
currents  available  for  its  guidance.  Now,  while 
there  is  a  general  easterly  and  westerly  trend  to  the 


wind  over  the  North  Atlantic,  this  sweep  is  liable  to  be  crossed 
by  a  strong  current  from  the  north,  after  the  Banks  have  been 
passed.  This  northerly  current  made  itself  felt  so  strongly  in 
the  Wellman  expedition  that  the  machine  was  carried  far  to 
the  south,  and  failure  naturally  followed : 

"  It  was  the  function  of  the  motors  and  propellers  to  contend 
with  just  such  a  current  and  to  carry  the  air-ship  across  this 
diverting  wind  and  bring  it  again  into  the  west  wind  which  was 
acting  beyond  in  the  precise  direction  desired.  To  do  this, 
however,  demanded  far  more  power  than  was  available  on  the 
America,  and,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  power,  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  became  certain.  The  first  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  this  latest  effort,  therefore,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
power  is  required  for  emergencies,  rather  than  for  steady  action, 
and  that  capacity  for  a  vigorous  spurt  of  moderately  brief 
duration  is  essential  to  success. 

"  The  fact  that  the  Wellman  balloon  remained  in  the  air  for 
a  period  of  about  one-third  of  the  total  time  probably  required 
demonstrates  thj^t  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  gas-bag  and  in  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 
Mr.  Wellman,  however,  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  they  had 
lost  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  gas  during  that  time,  and  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  could  have  kept  in  the  air  longer  than  another 
day.  It  has  thus  been  determined,  as  a  result  of  the  Wellman 
undertaking,  that  further  improvements  in  balloon  fabrics  must 
be  made  if  the  Atlantic  crossing  is  to  be  accom- 
plished within  the  time  limits  at  present  in  sight. 

"  Another  feature,  and  one  which  has  already 
been  met  by  aeronauts  with  the  ordinary  drifting 
balloons,  is  the  influence  of  temperature  changes 
upon  the  volume  of  the  gas,  and  hence  upon  the  sus- 
taining power  of  the  gas-bag.  The  recent  balloon 
trips  in  various  countries  have  emphasized  the 
chilling  influences,  and  consequent  contraction  of 
the  gas,  when  passing  over  bodies  of  water,  and  it 
must  be  expected  that  similar  changes  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  passing  through  the  air  currents  of 
varying  temperatures  encountered  in  the  ocean 
crossing.  Some  effective  method  of  protection 
against  sudden  temperature  changes  will  doubtless 
be  devised,  either  in  the  form  of  a  protective  jacket, 
or  in  some  method  of  supplying  warmth  to  meet  the 
chilling  action  of  the  cooler  atmospheric  strata.  .  .  . 
"  Something  must  be  devised  to  replace  the  equi- 
librator, if,  indeed,  any  device  of  this  sort  is  desir- 
able at  all.  Possibly  it  will  be  found  better  to  at- 
tempt navigation  wholly  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  abandon  any  effort  to  maintain 
connection  with  the  surface  of  the  water." 


DYNAMITE   .STICKS, 

For    blowing    up    the 
wreckage. 


Fuller  knowledge  of  atmospheric  conditions  along 
the    route   are    absolutely    necessary,   Mr.    Suplee 
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declares.  Reports  and  predictions  immediately  available  from 
the  Weather  Bureau  extend  only  as  far  as  the  Grand  Banks,  ex- 
cept for  disconnected  data  obtained  by  radio-telegrams  from 
vessels.  Meteorological  probabilities  along  the  entire  route 
must  be  recorded,  and  this  can  be  effected  only  by  close  cooper- 
ation between  official  services  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  com- 
bined with  systematic  reports  from  all  vessels  along  the  route. 
In  this  connection  the  writer  notes  the  proposed  attempt  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Brucker  to  make  the  crossing  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, starting  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  having  the  West 
Indies  for  his  destination  : 

"  This  plan,  which  includes  the  utilization  of  the  edge  of  the 
trade  winds,  has  been  under  consideration  longer  than  the  Well- 
man  project,  and  it  contains  certain  elements  of  probability 
which  deserve  examination.  For  success,  however,  one  of  the 
features  above  mentioned  is  essential— the  assurance  of  a  gas- 
bag which  will  hold  its  contents  against  leakage  and  other 
losses  for  a  longer  period  than  has  been  shown  practicable  as 
yet  with  any  material  commercially  available." 


MEASURING  A 


SOARING 
HEIGHT 


AEROPLANE'S 


How  IS  IT  POSSIBLE  to  tell  just  how  high  in  air  an 
aviator  is  when  he  is  trying  for  a  height-record  ? 
There  are  various  ways  of  measuring  elevation,  of 
various  degrees  of  accuracy ;  and  in  general  the  simplest  and 
easiest  are  the  least  exact.  When  a  record  is  to  be  made,  pos- 
sibly exceeding  a  rival's  by  a  few  feet  only,  exactness  is  evi- 
dently a  desideratum.  The  most  accurate  method  would  be 
to  drop  a  plumb-line  directly 
from  aeroplane  to  ground,  but 
this  is  evidently  quite  imprac- 
ticable. The  easiest  way  is  to 
carry  up  an  aneroid  barome- 
ter, but  the  indications  of  this 
instrument  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied on  to  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  The  best 
method  is  that  of  triangula- 
tion,  two  observers  at  the  ends 
of  a  measured  base-line  get- 
ting the  angle  of  elevation  of 
the  aeroplane  simultaneously. 
From  these  two  angles  and  the 
length  of  the  base  the  height 
may  be  figured  out  with  the 
use  of  trigonometrical  formu- 
las. The  longer  the  base-line 
and  the  more  accurate  the  in- 
struments with  which  the 
angles  are  measured,  the  more 
nearly  exact  the  result.  Prob- 
ably the  most  elaborate  prep- 
arations ever  made  for  meas- 
urements of  this  kind  were  at 
the  Harvard-Boston  aero-meet 
at  Atlantic,  Mass.,  September 
3-13,  1910.  The  methods  are 
described  in  Engineering  News 
(New  York,  November  10)  by 
Mr.  J.  Albert  Holmes,  an  en- 
gineer of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
who  was  himself  stationed  at 
one  of  the  observing-instru- 
ments.     He  writes : 


Castle  I 


"  It   was     assumed    that    a 
height  of  10,000  feet  might  be 


Ky  courtesy  of  " Engiuecring  News,"  Ni'w  Vurk. 

AVIATION    FIELD   AM)    BASE   LINE    (A-B). 

TIk'  dotted  curves  sliow  pari  of  the  course  of  Brookins'  flight  on  September 
10,  wlieu  he  made  the  record  height  ol  tlie  meet,  -1,725  feet. 


reached.  The  time,  rather  late  afternoon,  required,  for  the  best 
conditions  of  observation,  a  point  or  points  to  the  south  of  the 
aviation  field,  in  which  position  the  sun  would  be  behind  the 
observers.  A  possible  height  of  10,000  feet  required  that  the 
points  be  located  a  distance  of  something  over  two  miles  from 
the  field,  in  order  to  obtain  vertical  angles  which  could  be  con- 
veniently observed  with  an  ordinary  transit.  The  aviation  field 
at  Atlantic  is  well  located  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  the  high 
ground  to  the  south  furnishing  the  necessary  observation-sta- 
tions in  the  most  desirable  positions. 

"  Prof.  R.  W.  Wilson,  of  Harvard  University,  was  in  charge 
of  the  altitude  measurements,  and  selected  the  location  for  the 
stations.  .  .  .  Station  B  was  in  an  open  field  on  the  Carey  es- 
tate. East  Milton,  and  Station  A  on  the  slope  of  Forbes  Hill, 
Quincy." 

Either  station  could  be  seen  from  the  other,  but  as  a  direct 
measurement  could  not  be  made  between,  the  distance  was  fig- 
ured from  indirect  measurements,  and  was  found  to  be  6,236 
feet.  The  distance  from  the  aviation  field  was  about  2%  miles, 
so  that  when  an  aviator  was  10,000  feet  in  air,  his  angle  of  ele- 
vation would  be  about  35° : 

"  Back  of  each  station,  in  the  line  of  the  base,  range  poles 
were  erected,  which  were  covered  with  alternate  strips  of  black 
and  white  cotton  cloth  and  surmounted  by  a  signal  flag.  Around 
the  hub  marking  each  station  three  stakes  were  driven  flush 
with  the  ground,  on  which  to  place  the  legs  of  the  instrument 
tripod,  thus  insuring  a  quick  and  stable  setup.  Sun  and  wind 
shelters  for  the  instruments  were  also  provided.  Telephone 
connections  were  installed  between  the  stations  and  with  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  office  on  the  aviation  field 

"  The  recorder  at  each  station  was  also  the  telephone  operator 
and  was  provided  with  a  head  and  breast  attachment  of  receiver 
and  transmitter.  When  notice  had  been  received  at  the  field 
oflace   that  a  flight  for  altitude  was   to  be    attempted,    both 

stations  were  called  and  the 
standard  chronometer  time 
given.  The  operators'  watches 
were  compared  with  this 
standard  and  the  results  re- 
corded. At  the  same  tirhe  the 
name  of  the  aviator  and  the 
type  of  machine  to  be  used 
were  given. 

"  When  the  aeroplane  could 
be  seen  from  both  stations, 
the  recorder  at  Station  A 
would  give  the  word  to  get 
ready,  at  which  both  observers 
trained  their  instruments  on 
the  aviator  as  being  at  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  ma- 
chine. An  answer  of  '  all 
right '  was  then  passed  to 
Station  A.  Each  observer 
now  followed  the  movements 
of  the  aeroplane  by  turning 
the  upper  motion  with  his  left 
hand,  the  lower  motion  having 
been  set  at  zero  on  the  base 
line,  and  moving  the  telescope 
up  or  down  by  means  of  the 
tangent  screw  on  the  vertical 
circle  with  his  right  hand.  The 
signal  '  all  right '  was  re- 
peated back  and  forth  until 
the  recorder  at  Station  A 
would  say  *  set,'  at  which  the 
observers  would  cease  moving 
the  instruments  and  read  to 
the  recorder  the  resulting  hor- 
izontal and  vertical  angles.  At 
the  same  signal  each  recorder 
noted  the  time  to  the  nearest 
second.  The  recorded  time  re- 
duced to  standard  time  served 
to  identify  corresponding  ob- 
servations. Eight  series  of 
observations  were  taken  on 
five  different  days  during  the 
meet 
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THE    LI  I  ERA  in     DKiEST 


i(i;{.: 


"  While  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  methods  thus  em[)loyed  in 
determining  altitude,  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  call  for 
smoothly  working  instruments  in perfectadjustment,  andtheob- 
servers  and  recorders  had  necessarily  to  be  on  the  alert  and  have 
their  wits  about  them  and  their  attention  entirely  on  their  work. 

"  Approximate  heights  obtained  by  sextant  observations  were 
announced  on  the  field  after  each  fliprht;  barometers  and  other 
apparatus  were  also  sent  up  on  the  aeroplanes,  but  the  official 
altitudes  were  computed  from  the  observations  described  above 
and  were  worked  out  each  evening:  and  given  to  the  press  for 
publication  in  the  morninp:  papers." 


may  have  been  in  the  human  machine,  which  is  exposed  to  a 
new  and  peculiar  stress,  both  physical  and  psychical.  It  is 
curious  that  this  point  does  not  seem  to  have  received  attention." 


MOUNTAIN  SICKNESS  OF  AVIATORS 

MOUNTAIN-CLIMBERS  tell  us  that  at  great  altitudes 
disagreeable  physiological  symptoms  manifest  them- 
selves. Some  assert  that  these  can  be  detected  at 
heights  of  a  few  thousand  feet,  and  many  say  that  they  are  un- 
able to  live  in  cities  like  Denver,  Col.,  which  its  citizens  are 
fond  of  reminding  us  is  "  a  mile  high."  What  would  be  the  re- 
sult if,  instead  of  attaining  these  altitudes  from  sea-level  by 
the  slow  process  of  climbing,  we  could  be  transported  from  one 
level  to  the  other  in  a  few  minutes?  This  is  precisely  what 
happens  in  a  lofty  aeroplane  flight,  where  the  ascent  takes  but 
a  short  time  and  the  descent  is  made  in  four  or  five  minutes 
from  an  elevation  of  perhaps  8,000  feet.  We  know  that  quick 
transition  from  high  to  low  pressure  in  the  caisson  of  a  sub- 
aqueous tunnel  may  have  fatal  results.  Something  of  the 
same  sort  occurs  in  aviation,  and  may  account  for  some  of  the 
mysterious  accidents,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet 
(London,  November  5).  This  new  problem  of  the  physiological 
effects  upon  the  aviator  seems  to  have  attracted  little  notice, 
he  remarks.     We  read  : 

"  The  rapid  ascent  to  great  altitudes  exposes  the  body  to  con- 
ditions different  from  any  terrestrial  ones.  Mountain-climbing 
offers  some  analogy,  but  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  high  atmospheric  pressure  of  the  sea-level  to  a 
low  pressure  takes  place  much  more  slowly.  In  Lhe  Gazette 
Hebdomadaire  des  Sciences  Medicates  de  Bordeaux  of  September 
25  Prof.  R.  Moulinier  has  reported  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  blood-pressure  of  aviators  who  have  ascended  to 
high  altitudes." 

On  alighting  after  ascending  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand feet,  the  aviator's  hands  and  feet  are  blue,  his  eyes  are 
bloodshot,  and  his  pulse  is  high.  He  has  headache  and  ringing 
in  the  ears.  Sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  sleep,  and  this 
may  be  felt  even  during  flight.  After  the  flight  the  blood- 
pressure  is  always  increased,  sometimes  by  30  to  40  per  cent. 
To  quote  further : 

"  This  increase  in  pressure  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
aviators  were  athletes  in  full  training.  The  rise  was  less 
marked  in  aviators  who  were  fatigued.  These  showed  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  and  marked  acceleration  of  the  pulse  (108). 
In  one  case  [symptoms]  ...  of  functional  insufficiency  of  the 
heart,  and  vertiginous  movements,  were  observed  in  an  aviator 
who,  after  a  flight  of  an  hour,  had  reached  the  height  of  1,000 
meters  [3,200  feet].  No  rise  in  blood-pressure  was  found  in 
aviators  who  flew  at  low  altitudes,  such  as  100  to  150  meters. 
As  to  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  blood-pressure.  Professor  Mouli- 
ttier  puts  forward  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  due  to  the  sudden 
descent  to  earth  in  four  or  five  minutes  from  a  height  of  1,000 
to  2,000  meters  which  was  attained  in  20  to  25  minutes.  .  .  . 
In  the  short  time  of  the  descent  the  circulatory  system  had  not 
time  to  become  adapted  to  the  change  of  pressure.  He  there- 
fore advises  aviators  to  descend  more  slowly.  He  also  points 
out  the  dangerous  fatigue  to  which  flight  at  high  altitudes  ex- 
poses the  circulatory  apparatus  by  provoking  increased  and 
irregular  activity  of  the  heart  and  vessels.  A  sound  heart  and 
supple  arteries  are  absolutely  necessary  to  an  aviator.  The  list 
of  distressing  fatalities  to  aviators  has  become  comparatively 
long  in  a  very  short  time.  The  accidents  are  always  attributed 
to  some  mechanical  cause — some  breakdown  in  the  machine  or 
unexpected  current  of  air.  No  doubt  this  is  usually  true,  but 
it  seems  to  us  quite  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  breakdown 


ETHICS  OF  THE   DERAILING  SWITCH 

A  DERAILING  switch,  as  our  readers  doubtless  knoyv,  ia 
a  device  for  throwing  a  train  off  the  track  if  its  engi- 
^  neer  disregards  a  danger  signal.  Naturally  it  is  used 
only  in  places  where  the  train  would  meet  a  far  worse  fate  if 
it  continued  on  the  track,  as  where  an  open  draw  confronts  it. 
Naturally  also,  the  derailing  is  made  as  innocuous  as  possible, 
often  by  leading  the  train  into  a  nice,  soft  sand-bank  of  gradu- 
ally increasing  depth.  The  editor  of  Railway  and  Locomotive 
Engineering  (New  York,  November)  queries,  however,  whether 
the  throwing  of  a  train-load  of  passengers  from  the  track  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  save  them  from  disaster.     He  writes : 

"  A  locomotive  engineer  with  a  derail  open  in  front  of  him  so 
that  the  train  will  infallibly  leave  the  track  is  in  the  presence 
of.  a  most  powerful  agent  for  compelling  respect  for  the  stop 
signal  given.  No  one  will  deny  that,  and  probably  no  one  would, 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  say  that  the  object  in  view  by 
those  who  put  the  derail  in  the  track  was  not  eminently  right 
and  proper.  A  stop  before  an  open  swing-bridge  is  imperative 
and  the  derail  merely  automatically  and  mechanically  inter- 
poses a  severe  penalty  for  the  infraction  of  the  rule. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  derailed  train  in  motion  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  Even  if  no  lives  be  lost,  the  engine  and  rolling  stock 
suffer,  the  roadway  is  damaged,  and  the  line  more  or  less  effect- 
ively blocked  for  some  time.  In  certain  cases  injury  to  persons 
may  result  or  even  loss  of  life  may  take  place.  Terror  is  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  every  one  on  the  train  who  is  conscious  of  the 
derailment,  and  grave  discomfort,  if  nothing  worse,  takes  place. 

"  It  is  a  nice  point  in  equity  or  general  fair  play,  as  we  may 
say,  whether  or  not  travelers  should  be  subjected  to  the  dis- 
comfort and  possible  danger  involved  in  the  use  of  the  derail. 
Innocent  people  may  be  frightened  or  hurt  for  the  sin  of  a  man 
they  can  not  control. 

"  For  our  own  part  we  believe  that  the  general  average  loco- 
motive engineer  is  a  careful  man;  anxious  to  do  his  duty  faith- 
fully, and  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  does  not  require  the 
drastic  penalty  of  derailment  to  make  him  comprehend  the  seri- 
ousness of  a  situation  he  may  be  called  on  to  face.  The  derail 
is  a  good  thing  to  catch  a  chance-taker,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  locomotive  engineers  belong  to  this 
class  of  railroad  men.  We  are  all  making  progress,  and  the 
chance-taker  is  not  finding  the  modern  properly  operated  rail- 
way a  good  place  to  do  business 

"  Something  better  can  no  doubt  be  devised  which  will  be 
equally  effective.  In  these  days  of  progress,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, where  sensible  men  are  taking  thought  of  their  responsi- 
bilities as  locomotive  engineers  and  who  want  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  are  trying  to  do  the  right  thing  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities,  the  situation  needs  revision. 

"A  good,  workable,  reliable,  and  efficient  stop  signal  will 
eventually  be  substituted  for  the  derail.  Such  things  have 
been  invented  and  have  been  tried. 

"  On  subway  and  elevated  railroads,  where  snow  and  ice  do 
not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  stop  signals,  they  are  in 
use.  Efficient  devices  which  set  the  brakes  in  emergency,  and 
on  electrically  propelled  trains  cut  off  the  power,' are  in  daily 
use,  and  be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  the  men  running  those  trains 
the  stop  mechanism  is  rarely  called  into  action.  The  moral 
effect  of  the  stop  signal  is  as  good  as  the  derail,  and  the  effect, 
when  it  does  operate,  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous.  Our  hopeful 
prophecy  is  that  the  growing  feeling  which  we  see  pervading 
all  ranks  of  railroad  men — the  desire  to  make  American  railroads 
the  safest  in  the  world — will  in  time  completely  eliminate  the 
chance-taker,  and  in  time  the  derail  will  make  way  for  the 
effective,  efficient,  and  harmless  stop  signal." 


"The  public  scarcely  realizes,"  says  The  Lancet  (London),  "the  exces- 
sively trying  nature  of  the  work  which  the  telephone-exchange  operators 
perform.  .  .  .  Life  at  the  telephone-exchanges  is  neither  a  quiet  nor  a 
pleasant  one.  The  work  is  trying  and  puts  a  constant  strain  on  the  attention, 
while  the  rigid  self-control  is  asked  for  in  any  one  who,  during  long  business 
hours,  has  to  enter  upon  incessant  dialogs  with  a  public  that  is  generally 
in  a  hurry.  Recently,  Mr.  H.  Samuel,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House, 
stated  that,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  cases  of  hysteria  and  other  nervous 
troubles  reported  among  the  operators,  an  investigation  has  been  instituted." 


TOLSTOY'S  TWO  VOICES 

TOLSTOY  had  two  voices — one  the  voice  of  Tolstoy  the 
artist,  the  other  the  voice  of  Tolstoy  the  reformer,  and 
his  critics  seem  to  range  themselves  in  two  correspond- 
ing camps,  according  to  the  personal  predilection  uppermost  in 
each  one  who  attempts  to  estimate  him.  Artist  or  reformer — 
in  which  way  did  he  serve  humanity  greatest  ?  These  pomts 
are  debated,  but  appear  likely  to  remain  unsettled  for  a  long 


THE    TOLSTOY    FAMILY    PARTY. 

This  group,  taken  on  the  Count's  eightieth  birthday,  presents  (from  the  reader's  left  to  right,  standing)  his  daughter 
Alexandra,  his  son  Michael,  son-in-law  Suchotine,  son  Andrew.  Those  seated  are  the  niece  Princess  Cleolenskaj,  the 
latest  married  daughter  Tatjana  Suchotina,  the  Count,  the  Countess,  his  sisterMarie  (the  nun)  and  tlie  grandchild, 
.son  of  Michael.    In  his  farewell  letter  to  hi.s  family  lie  wrote:    "  I  can  not  continue  longer  to  live  a  life  of  luxury." 


time  to  come.  The  New  York  Times  extracts  from  both  posi- 
tions the  residuum  of  essential  value  after  the  debatable  part 
has  been  removed,  and  says  that,  now  he  has  breathed  his  last, 
"  his  illogical  philosophy,  his  vague  and  contradictory  moral  and 
social  system,  his  benevolent  and  exalted  vagaries,  are  all 
gone,  too.  He  will  live  in  history  as  a  great  and  good  man, 
great  in  his  attainments  and  his  genius,  good  because  he  was  as 
true  as  man  can  well  be  to  the  ideal  he  cherished."  In  one  of 
his  writings  Tolstoy  divided  his  life  into  four  parts.     Thus  : 

"  That  splendid,  innocent,  joyful,  poetic  period  of  childhood 
up  to  fourteen  ;  then  the  second,  those  dreadful  twenty  years, 
the  period  of  coarse  dissoluteness,  of  service,  of  ambition  and 
vanity,  and,  above  all,  of  sensuousness ;  then  the  third  period, 
of  eighteen  years,  from  my  marriage  until  my  spiritual  birth — 
a  period  which  from  the  worldly  point  of  view  one  might  call 
moral,  but  which  was  limited  to  egotistical  family  cares,  in- 
crease of  wealth,  literary  success,  etc.  ;  and,  lastly,  the  fourth 
period,  in  which  I  am  now  living  and  in  which  I  hope  to  die." 

In  an  editorial  of  more  than  two  columns'  length,  the  New 
York  Sun  (November  20)  begins  with  giving  its  suffrage  to 
the  third  period  as  the  time  of  Tolstoy's  greatest  achievement. 
It  says: 

"  Had  Count  Tolstoy  followed  the  prayer  which  Turgenieff 
directed  from  his  deathbed  twenty-seven  years  ago  to  '  the  great 
writer  of  the  Russian  land,'  and  continued  in  the  grand  style  to 
which  his  genius  was  adapted,  as  in  '  Anna  Karenina  '  and 
'  War  and  Peace,'  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  and  his  family  would 
have  been  the  happier  and  the  world  better  for  it;  to  his  de- 
voted and  long-suffering  wife  would  have  been  spared  the  mem- 


ory of  his  desertion  toward  the  end,  and  people  who  cared  to 
heed  sermons  or  draw  moral  teachings  from  books  could  have 
done  so  with  much  more  surety  from  the  artistic  and  mdirect 
preaching  of  his  novels  than  from  the  homilies  to  which  he  has 
limited  himself  for  many  years  past.  Assuredly  no  more  pow- 
erful indictment  of  irregular  relations  between  the  sexes  has 
ever  been  penned  than  '  Anna  Karenina. '  There  are  plenty  of 
other  moral  lessons  taught  in  '  War  and  Peace  '  and  in  those  of 
the  shorter  stories  which  did  not  originate  solely  in  a  desire  to 
lay  down  a  rule  of  life  and  level  all  people  downward  instead  of 
upward.     From  this    category  we   should  omit  '  The  Kreutzer 

Sonata  '  and  '  Resurrection, '  be- 
cause both  lack  his  best  artis- 
tic quality,  tho  in  different 
degrees,  and  belong  to  the 
hortatory  class.  Moreover,  in 
both  of  these,  as  in  many  of 
his  short  tales  written  for  the 
peasants  primarily,  but  greatly 
admired  by  the  injudicious,  he 
either  starts  from  false  prem- 
ises or  swerves  from  his  argu- 
ment and  line  of  thought  in  two 
or  more  directions,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  logical  conclusion 
lies  between  the  points  of  his 
Y-shaped  trains  of  thought  or 
is  in  some  other  way  totally  at 
variance  with  the  moral  he 
evolves. " 

Not  so  does  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  estimate  him  in  a 
notice  printed  when  the  world 
was  interestedly  waiting  the 
tide  of  events  at  Astapova. 
This  writer  admits  that  he 
"  thinks  first  of  the  great  writer 
who  burst  upon  the  world  with 
such  amazing  power. "  In  "  War 
and  Peace  "  and  in  the  other 
novels  "  we  found  a  master 
able     to     pierce     to     the    very 
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depths  of  our  mortal  tragedy. 

"  What  he  gave  us  was  not  entertainment  or  anything  that 
can  be  neatly  classified  as  realism  or  racial  qualities,  but  large 
pictures  of  life,  cross-sections  of  human  nature,  the  whole  done 
in  the  finest  spirit  of  art  that  is  not  for  a  day  but  for  all  time. 
Yes,  complain  some,  but  what  a  pity  that  Tolstoy  was  not  con- 
tent to  remain  a  consummate  artist,  and  foolishly  turned  re- 
former. This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  reproach  leveled  at 
the  great  Russian,  but  it  seems  to  us  completely  to  disregard 
real  values.  A  man  of  extraordinary  gifts  may,  indeed,  be 
under  an  obligation  to  leave  enduring  works  of  art  behind  him. 
for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  come  after,  but  this  does  not 
free  him  from  the  duty  of  striving  mightily  to  serve  his  own 
generation.  And  if,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  thinks  that  he  has 
found  a  remedy  for  the  social  and  political  evils  that  are  press- 
ing millions  down  into  misery,  it  is  an  immensely  grander  and 
more  precious  thing  for  him  to  wreak  himself  upon  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  good  of  his  fellow  men  than  to  exhaust  himself 
in  his  art. 

"  The  common  instinct  of  men  does  not  go  wrong  in  such 
matters,  and  the  affection  and  veneration  in  which  Tolstoy 
has  been  held  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  could  never  have 
flowed  to  him  as  they  have,  had  he  remained  merely  a  great 
idealistic  writer  and  had  not  flung  himself  into  the  desperate 
combat  for  a  better  actual  world.  Generous-minded  men  who 
think  many  of  his  views  mistaken  and  his  efforts  misdirected, 
yet  will  not  question  the  nobility  of  his  attitude.  So  long  as 
life  is  more  than  a  book,  and  the  welfare  of  humanity  above  an 
artistic  triumph,  we  must  not  deny  the  highest  tribute  to  the 
man  who  leaves  his  art  and  works  for  justice.  If  Zola  was  en- 
nobled by  his  coming  forward  heroically  in  behalf  of  Dreyfus, 
let  us  not  say  that  Tolstoy  was  wrong  in  disappointing  esthetic 
folk  and  appealing  to  peasants  and  workingmen. " 
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In  some  words  g-iven  to  the  New  York  Tribune  Mr.  Howells 
attempts  something  of  a  mediation  between  the  two  points  of 
view,  seeing-  the  essential  Tolstoy  in  both.     We  read : 

"  Tolstoy  was  a  realist  in  art  and  in  life.  It  is  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  what  his  influence  has  been  on  contemporary 
humanity,  but  I  should  say  it  has  been  very  great.  He  believed 
in  taking  the  life  of  Christ  for  an  example  and  for  precept, 
not  the  dogmas  of  the  schools ;  and  that  seems  to  be  the  ten- 
dency of  the  younger  Christianity. 

"  In  letters,  I  can  not  say  that  he  left  a  cult,  altho  it  may 
be  that  three  of  his  books—'  Peace  and  War,'  '  Anna  Karenina, ' 
and  '  Resurrection  '  -will  never  be  surpassed.  But  you  know 
Shakespeare  left  no  school,  nor  Milton,  nor  Shelley.  Zola  did. 
He  was  a  tremendous  fellow,  Zola,  but  he's  somewhat  extinct 
now.  And  that's  it ;  the  lesser  man  has  mannerisms  or  even  a 
manner,  and  a  manner  can  be  caught,  taken  up,  imitated, 
even  absorbed ;  but  a  great  personality  is  incommunicable. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  try  to  explain  Tolstoy's  later  days.  I 
have  never  met  him,  never  been  in  communication  with  him,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  believed  what  he  lived  and  that  he  tried 
to  live  what  he  believed.  It  was  unfortunate  that  his  belief 
forced  itself  into  such  poignantly  dramatic  expression.  There 
he  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table,  in  peasant's  clothes,  eating 
coarse  food,  while  a  footman  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
and  served  delicate  viands  to  his  family. 

"  There  is  this  about  such  poverty  as  that — ^that  it  is  imagi- 
native in  essence  and  dramatic  in  form,  rather  than  real.  The 
man  experienced  poverty ;  he  lived  the  life  of  the  poor,  wore 
their  clothes  and  ate  their  food,  but  he  could  not  feel  the  dread 
that  is  never  lifted  from  the  very  poor,  the  dread  of  actual  want 
to-morrow.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  actually  want. 
We  see  that  in  the  very  circumstances  of  his  death,  strive  as 
he  might.  He  did  not  die  a  peasant's  death,  unattended,  cold, 
bare. 

"  Yet  he  was  a  very  great  man  and  a  very  good  man — per- 
haps, as  I  have  said,  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  his  time." 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  NEWEST  REPUBLIC 

THE  PORTUGUESE  revolution,  whose  results  are  still 
undetermined,  has  at  least  had  one  effect  that  may  be 
called  permanent.  It  has  taught  countries  outside  Por- 
tuguese boundaries  that  the  little  country  clinging  to  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  Europe  has  a  modern  literature.  The  death  of 
Camoens,  says  Maxime  Formont  in  Le  Figaro  (Paris),  "did 
not  check  forever  the  growth  of  beautiful  verse  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus. "  Indeed,  the  revolution  itself  has  its  poets,  and 
has  the  rare  distinction  among  such  national  overturns  of 
choosing-  an  author,  instead  of  a  general,  as  first  President  of 
the  Republic.  Revolutionists,  remarks  this  French  writer,  are 
usually  "  more  disposed  to  banish  poets  from  their  republics  than 
to  give  them  the  power  of  government,"  but  Portugal  has 
awarded  this  distinction  to  the  poet  of  the  "  Visions  of  the 
Times,"  Theophile  Braga.  And  just  as  he  has  his  coadjutors 
in  statecraft,  so  he  has  his  fellow  authors,  who  now  become 
known  for  the  first  time  to  a  newly  interested  outside  world. 
We  read  of  them  : 

"  There  is,  then,  to-day  a  Portuguese  literature,  and  it  lives 
of  its  own  vitality  side  by  side  with  that  of  Spain.  It  is 
characterized  by  differences  which  are  almost  oppositions.  The 
spirit  of  Spain  is  rough,  heroic,  austere  ;  occasionally  it  fears 
neither  aridity  nor  realism;  what  is  there  more  realistic  than 
'  Don  Quixote  '  ?  The  Portuguese  spirit  is  tender,  melancholy, 
passionate,  and  voluntarily  dreamy ;  such  it  appears  in  the  ad- 
mirable '  Portuguese  Letters  '  whose  authenticity  and  historical 
character  have  been  left  undisputed  by  the  works  of  Luciano 
Cordeiro.  There  is  one  word  which  comes  back  in  every  page 
in  the  work  of  the  Lusitanian  writers  after  Camoens  :  Sandade. 
Our  French  word,  nostalgie,  does  not  give  an  exact  equiva- 
lent. Sandade !  This  word  signifies  at  the  same  time  both 
regret  and  desire,  languor  and  fever;  it  defines  the  Portuguese 
soul. 

"  Thus  the  form  which  is  most  appropriate  for  this  gentle 
spirit  of  Portugal  is  the  lyric,  while  the  Spaniards  excel  in  the 
drama  and  in  the  novel.      Camoens'  lyrical  writings  are  per- 


haps  at   once    more    personal    and    more   I'ortuguese   than   his 
'  Lusiades  '  themselves." 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  greatest  name, 
we  are  told,  is  Almeida  Garrett,  the  author  of  "  Dona  Branca." 
As  a  romantic  poet  he  shows  affinities  with  Sir  Walter  Scott; 
but  he  is  even  more  famous  as  the  author  of  a  drama,  '"  Frei 
Luiz  de  Souza,"  which  the  French  critic  Edgar  Quinet  desig- 
nates as  the  "  type  of  the  modern  tragedy  in  Europe."  Says 
Mr.  Formont: 

"  Tragedy  is,  indeed,  the  right  word,  for  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  the  means  employed.  The  slow  and  solemn  move- 
ment of  the  action,  the  grave  and  religious  tone,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  style,  are  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Romantic 
drama.  The  theme  is  the  same  which  Tennyson  employed  later 
in  '  Enoch  Arden  '  and  Mr.  Theuriet  in  '  Jean-Marie' :  the  hus- 
band who  is  believed  to  be  dead  returns  to  find  his  wife  re- 
married, and  his  home  invaded  by  a  stranger." 

Braga  while  a  youth  at  college  had  for  his  companions  Joao 
de  Deus  Ramos  (known  in  Portugal  by  his  Christian  name)  and 
Authero  de  Quental,  one  the  popular,  the  other  the  learned 
poet  of  the  "  new  school  " — all  men  of  "  active  independence  and 
generous  idealism  " : 

"  Joao  de  Deus  may  be  described  as  the  Portuguese  Burns. 
He  is  perhaps,  among  all,  the  one  who  represents  best  the 
poetical  character  of  the  race.  He  was  born  in  Algaroe,  a  rich 
and  prosperous  district;  brought  up  in  a  patriarchal  family, 
educated  by  the  priest  of  the  parish,  his  mystical  and  peaceful 
childhood  explains  the  charm  of  his  verses,  which  are  as  primi- 
tive as  his  manners.  It  is  impossible  to  translate  them,  and  it 
is  even  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  appreciate  fully  their  inti- 
mate poetry.  They  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  piety,  of  tender- 
ness, and  of  chaste  voluptuousness,  illumined  by  rays  of  prayer 
and  love.  A  country  church  or  beautiful  virgins  kneeling  be- 
neath the  rainbow-colored  light  of  large  windows  ;  such  is  the 
image  which  the  almost  celestial  softness  of  his  strophes  can 
produce. 

"  Authero  de  Quental,  whose  talent  was  at  first  influenced  by 
Joao  de  Deus,  but  who  finally  broke  away  from  him  completely, 
is  a  philosophical  poet,  a  more  bitter  Sully  Prudhomme.  His 
theories  came  from  German  masters  of  thought,  from  Schopen- 
hauer and,  in  particular,  from  Hegel,  but  he  preserves  a  neat- 
ness of  expression  which  is  entirely  French,  and  sometimes  the 
vigorous  relief  of  his  verse  reminds  you  of  Leconte  de  Lisle. 
He  is  a  poet  less  national  and  more  artistic  than  Joao  de  Deus. 

"  His  '  Modern  Odes  '  do  not  mark  his  limit.  But  his  '  Son- 
nets,'  by  turns  idealistic,  skeptical,  pessimistic,  and  Buddhistic, 
contain  beauties  which,  without  exaggeration,  may  well  be 
termed  admirable.  Through  the  mist  of  metaphysics,  the  poet 
sees  specters  passing  similar  to  those  '  Mothers  '  of  Greek  myth- 
ology which  Goethe  introduced  in  his  '  Faust, '  or  to  the  fan- 
toms  of  De  Quincey,  the  opium-eater.  The  grave  stamp  of  the 
Portuguese  language  gives  these  verses  the  veiled  harmony  of 
drums  muffled  with  crape." 

Mr.  Formont  further  tells  us  of  Querra  Junquiero,  whose 
masterpiece,  "The  Simple  Folk,"  ranks  "  among  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  modern  literature. "  Its  rustic  scenes  are 
painted  with  "  a  peculiar  emotion  and  charm,"  yet  at  the  same 
time  with  realism.  It  is  "  a  kind  of  religious  meditation  on  the 
sufferings  and  grandeurs  of  the  lowly  "  that  rank  the  author  as 
"a  Southern  Tolstoy."  We  read  also  of  Cesario  Verde,  who 
died  in  1886  before  the  age  of  thirty,  but  whose  influence  is  felt 
in  contemporary  literature ;  of  Eugenio  de  Castro,  who  has  in- 
troduced symbolism  into  Portugal,  and  whose  "  modernity  takes 
delight  in  a  Gothic  or  Byzantine  decoration."     Further: 

"  Among  the  poetic  talents  who  have  revealed  themselves 
during  these  last  years,  no  one  possesses  more  variety  and  at 
the  same  time  is  more  sincere  than  Xavier  de  Carvalho.  The 
inspiration  of  his  collection  '  Poesia  Humana  '  embraces  all  the 
emotions  of  love,  of  fancy,  and  of  nature.  Through  revery  and 
sweetness  there  palpitates  a  genuine  Portuguese  soul  in  this 
work,  but  we  can  also  recognize  the  most  complicated,  often 
diseased,  charm  of  our  Parisian  civilization." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Formont  mentions  a  prose  writer,  Ega 
de    Queiroz,   whom   Zola   compared    favorably    with    Gustave 
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Flaubert.     A   diplomat  in  life, 
Paris,  he  was  by  conviction  an 


holding    posts  at  London  and 
'  intellectual  anarchist  "  : 


"  His  fame  rests  on  '  Father  Amaro's  Crime, '  which  preceded 
by  more  than  ten  years  Zola's  '  The  Sin  of  Abbe  Mourat. '  The 
plot  of  the  two  works  is  almost  the  same.  In  the  account  by 
Queiroz  there  is  a  violent  passion  and  a  powerful  coloring ; 
the  Portuguese  province  comes  to  life  again  with  intensity. 
Next  to  this  the  novel  which  has  done  the  most  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  Ega  de  Queiroz  is  '  Cousin  Basile  '  which  contains  mar- 
velous scenes  of  truth  taken  from  Lisbon  life.  Add  to  these 
pictures  those  which  the  novelist  devotes  to  the  aristocracy  in 
'  Os  Maias, '  and  you  will  have  a  general  idea  of  the  mundane 
life  in  the  capita.]."— Translation  made  for  The  Liteeary 
Digest. 


MUSIC   AND   MYSTICISM 

KIPLING'S  MISTAKEN  IDEA  about  the  impossibility 
of  making  East  meet  West  seems  to  be  again  disproved 
by  the  marriage  of  Western  music  and  Eastern  mysti- 
cism. A  teacher  of  voice  who  tells  us  he  "  is  more  interested 
in  music  than  in  aught  else  save  mind,  and  more  interested  in 
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SWEDISH    PEASANT    INTERIOR. 

The  carved  cabinet  to  the  left,  the  embroidered  hangings,  the  various  decorative  details,  are  all 

home-made  by  the  peasant  proprietor. 

mind  than  in  aught  else  save  music,"  reveals  how  he  has  em- 
ployed the  principles  of  "  the  philosophy  of  the  Yogi  and  of  the 
Vedanta"  in  securing  beauty  of  tone  in  the  singing  voice. 
Almost  as  the  wizard  repeats  his  abracadabra  Mr.  Gordon  A. 
Fory,  writing  in  The  Musician  (Boston),  begins  his  revelation 
by  repeating  this  formula: 

"  Music  itself  is  metaphysical.  Music  is  as  mind  is.  It  comes 
to  us  out  of  the  Great  Soul ;  it  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
It  bubbles  up  within  us  as  thought  does,  but  is  even  more 
ethereal  and  less  tangible." 

The  expression  of  music  is  tone,  and  its  most  perfect  expres- 
sion is  vocal  tone  —the  human  voice.  The  writer  scoffs  at  the 
idea  that  singing  and  talking  are  one,  or  that  "  singing  is  only 
sustained  talking."  To  make  a  sound  with  the  voice  is  not  al- 
ways to  make  a  tone.  The  voice  is  defined  as  "  materialized 
thought,"  or  thought  made  manifest;  but  "  tone  is  crystallized 
music,  so  far  as  music  may  be  made  material."  From  these 
metaphysical  distinctions  the  writer  proceeds  to  a  description 
of  his  method  derived  from  the  Eastern  mystic : 

"  The  East  Indians,  greatest  of  mystics,  use  in  developing  the 


psychic  powers  a  system  of  breathing  called  from  its  ancient 
founders  the  Yogi  system  of  the  rhythmic  breath.  To  breathe 
rhythmically  means  simply  to  breathe  regularly  and  not  only 
that,  but  to  inhale,  retain,  and  exhale  the  breath  always  through 
a  certain  length  of  time.  To  make  myself  more  clearly  under- 
stood :  I  inhale  six  seconds,  retain  the  breath  three  seconds, 
exhale  six  seconds,  then  wait  three  and  repeat.  I  may  count 
by  seconds  or  I  may  count  by  heart-beats,  but  this  proportionate 
rhythm  I  must  establish  if  I  would  practise  the  Yogi  breath 
and  obtain  results. 

"  Now,  what  are  the  results  ?  Anything  you  most  desire,  if 
it  be  legitimate.  But  observe  that  in  inhaling  you  must  think 
that  you  inhale  power  {orprana)  from  the  Universal  Source  of 
power ;  that  in  retaining  the  breath  you  charge  and  vitalize 
yourself  with  this  power;  that  in  exhaling  you  send  it  forth  to 
accomplish  your  desire.  In  time,  if  you  persist,  your  desire 
will  be  accomplished.  The  mystics  have  proven  it  over  and 
over.  We  of  the  Occident  have  not  the  time  or  patience  to  work 
for  this  control  of  prana — we  can  not  be  still  and  wait. " 

The  mastery  of  rhythmic  breath,  it  appears,  is  the  first  stage 

in  the  process  of  tone  development.     When  that  is  acquired, 

and  tone  work  should  rot  begin  until  that  is  mastered,  one 

is  to  apply  the    mind  toward   a    tone   possessing  the  desired 

qualities.    We  read : 

"  The  conception  of  such  a  tone  may  at  first 
be  difficult,  even  altho  the  teacher  may  offer 
a  splendid  example.  But  one's  concepts  ad- 
vance as  he  attempts  to  grasp  them.  Grad- 
ually the  tone  improves  ;  it  acquires  beauty 
and  richness  and  loses  harshness  or  whatever 
may  have  been  objectionable. 

"  For  a  long  time,  as  a  student,  I  could  not 
understand  how  this  improvement  could  come 
about.  The  same  organs  were  there,  I  had 
acquired  no  conscious  control  over  the  deli- 
cate muscles  which  adjust  the  vocal  mech- 
anism ;  I  did  not  even  know  where  such 
muscles  were  or  how  they  operated.  Yet  the 
voice  grew  as  I  thought  beauty— I  knew  it 
and  my  friends  knew  it.  What  was  accom- 
plished in  me  has  also  been  accomplished  in 
many  others." 

By  approaching  music  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Eastern  mystic,  it  seems,  one 
may  acquire  not  only  a  mastery  over  one's 
art,  but  a  psychical  development  that  many 
may  value.     We  are  here  told  how  : 

"  And  here,  to  solve  the  mystery,  comes  the 
law  of  the  rhythmic  breath,  itself  another 
mystery.  In  a  system  of  breathing  exercises 
such  as  the  singer  should  practise,  this 
rhythmic  swing  is  always  approached  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  solar  plexus  is 
roused  and  stimulated  in  a  natural  manner,  and  I  say  un- 
hesitatingly that  the  singer  is  more  developed  psychically  than 
he  would  be  were  he  not  a  student  of  voice,  even  altho  he  may 
not  know  it.     I  will  state  in  a  few  words  the  system:— 

"  1.  Standing  erect,  yet  loosely,  or  lying  at  ease  on  the  back, 
inhale  slowly  with  expansion  chiefly  at  the  region  of  the  dia- 
phragm, thinking  that  you  draw  within  yourself  from  the 
Universal  Supply  all  about  you  beauty  as  an  almost  tangible 
entity  ;  think  that  beauty  fills  the  universe  and  that  at  the  cen- 
ter of  it  all  is  the  solar  plexus. 

"  2.  Retain  the  breath  half  the  length  of  the  inhalation,  men- 
tally charging  your  entire  being  with  tonal  beauty. 

"  3.  Start  the  tone  on  the  breath  through  the  open  throat, 
thinking  into  it  the  beauty  with  which  you  have  filled  yourself. 
Sustain  the  tone  as  long  as  you  took  for  inhaling,  wait  half  as 
long  and  repeat  the  entire  process. 

"  Do  this  faithfully  with  never  a  '  let  up  '  in  the  absolute  con- 
centration of  the  mind  upon  the  rhythm  and  upon  the  tonal 
beauty  or  any  other  desired  quality.  1  recommend,  however, 
that  beauty  be  your  first  aim.  After  the  desired  quality  is  at- 
tained it  may  be  retained  by  very  moderate  practise,  even  altho 
in  singing  one  does  not  always  breathe  rhythmically  or  concen- 
trate upon  tone  quality. 

"  At  first  you  may  find  four  and  two  an  easier  rhythm  than 
six  and  three,  but  try  always  to  keep  the  same  ratio." 
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SWEDISH    CAUVED    HAND    MANGLES    AND    A    BATLET. 
These  household  implements  are  love-gifts  carved  by  the  young  swain  for  the  object  of  his  affections. 
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SWEDISH  PEASANT  ART 

OUR  SCHOOLS  have  long  been  familiar  with  a  system 
of  physical  culture  derived  from  Sweden  ;  in  less  meas- 
ure we  have  also  adopted  an  industrial  practise  termed 
"  wood-sloyd. "  What  we  do  in  dilettante  fashion  is  the  common 
occupation  of  the  Swedish  peasant  during  the  five  months  of 
winter  when  he  is  mainly  confined  within  doors.  "  Sloyd,"  as 
we  learn  from  a  special  number  of  The  International  Sttidio 
(New  York)  devoted  to  "Peasant  Art,"  is  an  English  term 
adopted  from  the  Swedish  "  slojd."  It  is  applied  to  the  making 
of  things  by  individuals  or  families  in  the  home,  as  opposed  to 
the  mass-production  in  factories.  Every  boy  becomes  a  sloyd 
worker,  and  the  incentive  to  this  and  indirectly  to  the  highly 
developed  peasant  art  of  the  country,  is  that  ornamental  house- 
hold utensils  are  used  as  lover's  presents.  Hence  "  much  care 
and  taste  were  devoted  to  these  objects  of  daily  use."  When 
a  young  man  fell  in  love  with  a  lass  he  set  to  work  to  "  sloyd  " 
a  present  for  her;  and,  says  Mr.  Sten  Granlund,  who  writes 
this  monograph,  "  the  twists  and  turns  on  the  scutching-knife 
or  mangling-board  are,  therefore,  emblematic  of  the  tortuous 
dreamland  ways  along  which  the  lover's  thoughts  wandered 
while  he  plied  his  knife,  and  the  chips  fell  fast  to  the  floor. " 
This  picture  of  the  indoor  life  of  the  Northern  winter  is  full 
of  interest : 

"The  Swedish  peasant  was,  and,  to  some  extent,  still  is  his 
own  smith,  carpenter,  joiner,  and  painter.  During  the  long 
winter  months,  when  the  snow  lies  deep  on  the  ground,  he  has 
little  to  do  outdoors.  The  ax,  big  pocket-knife,  and  plane  pro- 
vide him  with  work  then,  while  the  women  of  the  family  sit  at 
their  looms.  And  when  the  dark  comes  on  early,  every  one 
assembles  in  the  cottage,  where  big  logs  crackle  on  the  open 
hearth.  But  no  one  is  allowed  to  sit  idle.  The  women  spin 
and  sew,  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  farmer's  men  work 
at  their  sloyd,  while  the  boys  take  their  pocket-knives  and  make 
a  first  attempt  at  forming  an  ax-helve.  There  is  no  hurry,  for 
winter  lasts  four  or  five  months,  and  for  that  reason  they  en- 
deavor with  inexhaustible  patience  to  produce  a  wealth  of  most 
beautiful  carving  even  for  the  most  every-day  objects.  When 
we  nowadays  examine  these  sloyded  things  from  our  forefathers' 
times,  we  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most:  the  vast  length 
of  time  that  was  spent  on  the  decoration  of  the  various  articles, 
or  the  original  manner  in  which  every  peasant  sought  to  employ 
in  his  own  compositions  the  styles  of  art  that  prevailed  at  dif- 
ferent periods. " 

The  Northern  Museum  at  Stockholm  contains  a  great  wealth 
of  material  for  the  study  of  the  art-loving  nature  and  artistic 
taste  of  the  Swedish  peasant.  There  are  collections  of  harness, 
saddles,  and  horse-collars  "  in  which  all  styles  are  represented, 
from  the  animal  figures  of  Viking  times  down  to  flourishes  of 
the  rococo  period."  It  was  "  with  no  little  pride  that  the  peas- 
ant, when  driving  to  church,  let  everybody  see  what  brilliantly 
colored  and  finely  ornamented  carriage-gear  he  had.     And  if 


there  happened  to  be  snow  on  the  ground  he  could  show  hia 
neighbors  a  sledge  grandly  carved  and  displaying  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow. "    We  read  further : 

"  Still  greater  artistic  skill  was  expended  on  the  implements 
employed  by  the  women  for  preparing  flax  ;  on  spinning-wheels 
and  on  looms.  .  .  .  The  calenders  or  mangiing-boards  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Museum's  collections,  both  on  account 
of  their  great  number  and  also  from  the  manifold  types  repre- 
sented. This  domestic  utensil,  which  was  used  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  modern  mangle,  was  a  necessary  article  in  every 
household.  The  mangling  implement  in  question  consists  of  an 
oblong  rectangular  board,  the  width  of  which  varies  between 
one-fourth  and  one-ninth  of  the  length.  It  is  provided  with 
one,  sometimes  two  handles,  and  a  cylindrical  rod  or  roller 
forms  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  linen  was  wound  round  the 
roller,  which  was  then  rolled  backward  and  forward  on  the 
table  by  means  of  the  board.  The  upper  surface  and  the  edges 
were  richly  decorated,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  style 
or  the  taste  of  the  maker,  and  the  handles,  which  often  have 
the  form  of  a  conventional  horse,  were  the  object  of  the  special 
care  of  the  sloyder.  The  oldest  mangle  in  the  possession  of  the 
Museum — it  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— is,  on  the  whole,  a  rudely  made  and  somewhat  clumsy 
implement,  with  renaissance  ornamentation,  a  style  of  decora- 
tion which  prevailed  for  about  a  hundred  years,  but  which, 
toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  gradually 
superseded  by  a  newer  one.  It  seems  as  if  the  home-sloyd 
artists  had  a  difficulty  in  following  the  development  of  the 
renaissance  into  the  baroque,  rococo,  etc.,  and  had,  instead, 
retraced  their  steps  and  once  more  adopted  ornamental  motives 
which,  it  is  quite  certain,  were  derived  from  medieval  times. 
In  this  manner  the  village  craftsmen  have  developed  that 
characteristic  geometrical  style  of  decoration  which,  in  our 
days,  has  been  revived  under  the  name  of  '  the  peasant  style. '  " 

Furniture  as  well  as  household  implements  were  carved  at 
home,  and  "  in  order  to  improve  the  general  effect,  the  carvings 
were  often  painted  in  simple,  unmixt  colors  which,  used  in 
moderation,  quite  attain  the  end  for  which  they  were  employed. " 
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HINDUISM'S  AWAKENED  SOCIAL 
CONSCIENCE 

HINDUISM  has  in  part  abandoned  its  old  attitude  of  op- 
position to  Christianity  and  is  trying-  now  to  see  what 
imitation  will  do.  With  a  frank  acknowledgment  that 
Christianity  outstrips  Hinduism  in  good  works  among-  the  poor, 
it  has  set  about,  with  a  quickened  social  conscience,  to  try  to 
save  some  of  these  "  unconsidered    trifles  "  for  its    own  fold. 

Prithwis  Chandra  Ray,  a  cul- 
tivated Hindu,  writing  edi- 
torially in  The  Indian  World 
(Calcutta) ,  a  leading  monthly 
review,  frankly  avers : 

"  We  must  admit,  as  most 
of  our  Hindu  contributors 
from  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  down- 
ward have  all  admitted,  that 
our  dormant  sense  of  social 
equality  and  purity  has  been 
quickened  and  brought  into 
play  by  our  contact  with 
Christian  civilization. 

"  Christianity  has  done  as 
much  to  purify  our  life  and 
morals  in  modern  times  as 
Buddhism  did  in  an  earlier 
day.  Like  Buddhism  it  has 
again  taught  us  to  treat 
women  and  deprest  classes 
with  greater  consideration 
than  our  fathers  used  to  do. 
It  has  reawakened  among  us 
the  spirit  of  sympathy  for 
all  distress  and  misery,  no 
matter  where  found  or  under 
what  circumstances." 

LAI, A    LAJPAT  RAI, 


A  prominent  Hindu  social  reformer 
wiio  admits  that  Christianity  has 
awakened  in  India  "  the  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy for  all  distress  and  misery." 


Writing  in  The  Indian  Re- 
view, another  of  India's  well- 
known   periodicals,     printed 
in  Madras,  the  Hon.  Mr.  T. 
V.  Seshagiri  Aiyer  offers  this  similar  testimony: 

"  The  work  of  the  foreign  missions  is  waking  up  the  educated 
classes  of  India.  It  has  made  them  realize  that  they  would  be 
losing  ground  if  they  neglect  to  raise  these  deprest  classes." 

He  cites  figures  to  prove  his  contention  that  Hinduism  is 
losing  adherents  through  conversion  to  Christianity: 

"  Comparing  the  figures  of  the  last  three  censuses,  for  the 
Madras  Presidency,  I  find  that  whereas  in  1881  out  of  every 
10,000  people  there  were  9,143  Hindus,  620  Mohammedans,  and 
228  Christians ;  in  the  year  1891,  the  census  showed  8,983  Hin- 
dus, 630  Mohammedans,  and  244  Christians  for  every  10,000;  in 
1901  the  figures  were  8,916  Hindus,  642  Mohammedans,  and  269 
Christians.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  I  feel  no 
doubt  that  when  the  figures  of  the  next  census  aie  announced, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  population 
will  have  considerably  increased,  while  the  Hindu  population 
will  have  decreased  proportionately." 

In  his  opinion  the  conversion  of  the  low-caste  Indian  to  Chris- 
tianity leads  to  disunion  in  the  land,  therefore  he  urges  his 
people  to  elevate  the  pariah  instead  of  compelling  him  to  go  to 
the  missionaries.     As  he  puts  it: 

"  I  am  not  sorry  that  Hindus  are  leaving  their  traditional  faith 
in  consequence  of  the  endeavors  of  the  missionaries  to  raise 
these  deprest  classes.  I  am  not  afraid  that  the  great  religion 
of  this  land  will  thereby  lose  its  hold  upon  its  children.  I  am 
only  sorry  for  the  disunion  and  social  disintegration,  which  this 
involves.  ...  As  soon  as  a  low-caste  man  becomes  a  convert, 
the  village  has  to  face  a  new  situation.  Land  disputes  arise, 
criminal  proceedings  are  taken,   and  the  village  autonomy  is 


torn  asunder.  This  is  no  fanciful  picture.  I  can  cite  specific 
instances  of  what  I  have  stated.  The  feeling  of  unity  disap- 
pears and  you  have  in  the  village  and  elsewhere  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  and  unhealthy  rivalry.  ...  A  Christian  convert 
from  Hinduism  seldom  takes  part  in  our  national  movements. 
With  rare  exceptions  he  keeps  aloof  from  our  political  organiza- 
tions. It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  earnestly  and 
seriously  work  up  this  question  as  statesmen,  as  men  with 
humane  instincts." 

Mr.  Aiyer  thinks  that  the  apathy  of  the  people,  rather  than 
the  dictates  of  religion,  keeps  Indians  from  manfully  engaging 
in  the  uplift  of  the  pariah,  50,000,000  of  whom  are  condemned 
by  Hinduism  to  grovel  eternally  at  the  foot  of  the  social,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  ladder.     He  observes: 

"  Let  us  see  whether  there  is  any  reason  for  this  supineness 
and  failure  of  the  higher  classes  to  raise  the  standard  of  living, 
of  comfort,  and  of  respectability  of  the  lower  classes.  Does 
religion  stand  in  the  way?  Ours  is  the  most  tolerant  of  all  re- 
ligions. We  count  all  sorts  of  beliefs  as  pertaining  to  Hindu- 
ism. Atheists  and  agnostics  are  Hindus  and  Lord  Sir  Krishna 
has  said  that  no  caste  can  claim  him  and  no  clan.  It  is  the 
pure  in  heart  and  the  selfless  that  are  dear  and  near  to  him. 
In  our  Puranic  legends  no  name  stands  in  higher  estimation 
than  that  of  Prahlad.  He  was  not  a  Brahman.  He  was  outside 
the  pale  of  castes.  .  .  .  What  then  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
recognizing  these  sons  of  India  as  entitled  to  a  more  consider- 
ate treatment?  It  is  inertia  and  unwillingness  to  move  out  of 
the  groove,  and  nothing  more.  The  regeneration  of  the  Pan- 
chamas  should  be  under- 
taken by  Hindus,  and 
should  not  be  left  to 
the  efforts  of  mission 
agencies." 

The  Hindu  writer  pas- 
sionately appeals  to  his 
countrymen  to  give  a 
new  status  to  the  out- 
casts, if  not  for  a  hu- 
manitarian reason,  then 
for  the  simple  selfish 
purpose  of  preventing 
them  from  straying  into 
the  missionary  fold.  He 
writes : 

"Is  it  not  time  that 
we  took  stock  of  our  in- 
fluence and  of  the  forces 
at  work  around  us,  and 
adopted  a  different  at- 
titude, if  not  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  at 
least  in  self-interest  ? 
One  would  have  thought 
that  contact  with  other 
civilizations  and  the 
progress  of  democratic 
principles  all  over  the 
world  would  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  educated 
Indians  to  the  necessity 
of  recasting  their  social 
code.  The  days  of  vested 
rights  are  gone.  No  one 
has  any  right  to  the  re- 
spect of  his  fellow  men 
and  to  the  love  of  his 
neighbors,  who  bases  his 
claim  on  birth  or  parenta^je.  We  have  failed  to  realize  this. 
The  Brahman,  no  doubt,  is  most  to  blame  for  this  want  of  fore- 
sight, but  I  am  convinced  that  the  classes  next  below  him  in  the 
social  scale  are  no  less  guilty.  They  are  not  hampered  by  the 
same  countervailing  influences  as  the  Brahman  is.  They  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  rigid  observances  of  ceremonies  which  the 
Brahman  observes  and  which  prevent  him  from  moving  more 
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freely  with  the  low-class  man.  Probably  it  is  just  and  rij?ht  that 
the  initiative  should  come  from  the  Brahman.  But  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  to  Rrasp  the  streng-th  of  the  forces  at  work 
round  them  is  as  much  on  the  other  classes  as  on  the  Brahman, 
They  should  not  fail  to  recoprnize  that  their  short-sighted 
attitude  will  soon  annihilate  them,  if  betimes  they  do  not 
devise  means  to  check  the  depletion  of  the  Hindu  society  by 
its  adherents  forsaking  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors." 

To  this  eloquent  plea  we  may  add  that  of 
Mr.  P.  R.  Aiyer,  B.A.,  B.L.,  made  at  the 
Provincial  Conference  recently  held  at  Kur- 
nool,  in  the  Madras  Presidency: 

"  Our  duties  as  citizens  include,  in  a  special 
degree,  our  duty  to  those  known  as  the  de- 
prest  classes.  ...  It  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance,  whether  you  regard  it  politically 
or  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  duty  as  fel- 
low members  of  the  same  community.  From 
whatever  point  of  view  we  may  look  at  it, 
we  have  sadly  failed  in  the  past.  .  .  .  Not 
merely  are  we  inhuman,  but  such  treatment 
is  also  a  source  of  great  political  danger. 
Not  only  do  we  lose  the  cooperation  of  a  very 
large  section  of  the  community,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  our  acts  would  result  in 
their  being  permanently  estranged  from  us. 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  elevate  them,  there 
are  others  who,  being  moved  by  feelings  of 
humanity,  are  prepared  to  do  the  work.  Are 
you  prepared  to  say  '  We  cast  you  away  ;  go 
where  you  will '  ?  Are  we  not  rather  pre- 
pared to  repair  the  wrong  done  them,  to  ex- 
tend to  them  our  right  hand,  and  assure  them 
that  hereafter  we  shall  treat  them  as  our  equals  in  all  matters 
where  equality  is  proper,  in  all  matters  where  humanity  and 
common  citizenship  make  the  demand  ?  " 


certainly  no  man  among  us  who  is  to  the  nation  what  Talmagc 
or  Moody  or  Beecher  was.  Noi'  is  there  any  man  among  us 
who  is  the  undisputed  Talmage  or  Moody  or  Beecher  of  the 
race.  True  enough,  we  have  the  spiritual  temperament.  Our 
preachers  are  particularly  apt  in  the  giving  of  the  gospel  narra- 
tive and  expounding  the  truth.  There  are  men  of  piety,  and, 
in  some  instances,  there  are  men  of  scholarly  attainments,  but 


WANTED— A  NEGRO  PREACHER 

THE  QUESTION  of  electing  a  bishop  from  the  negro 
race  was  considered  in  recent  conferences  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  but  no 
action  was  taken.  The  reasons  alleged  were  somewhat  indefi- 
nite, being  covered  by  the  general  term  "  inexpedience."  But  a 
negro  editor.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Jones,  of  The  Sovthwestern  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (New  Orleans),  asserts  that  the  reason  is  that 
the  negro  race  has  produced  no  preacher  of  preeminence.  This 
to  him  is  a  matter  for  some  wonder,  especially  as  his  people 
are  of  a  giftedly  religious  nature.  In  other  walks  where  the 
race  has  not  been  able  to  follow  its  leaders  in  anything  like 
such  numbers  negroes  stand  out  prominently,  Booker  Washing- 
ton in  education,  H.  O.  Tanner  in  art,  C.  B.  Mason  in  oratory, 
Laurence  Dunbar  in  poetry— men  "  who  have  not  only  made  the 
race  their  debtors,  but  the  civilization  as  well  of  which  they 
are  a  part." 

Dr.  Mason,  whose  article  is  quoted  evidently  with  approval 
by  another  negro  journal.  The  Christian  Index  (Jackson, 
Tenn.)  observes: 

"  The  negro  is  widely  advertised  and  makes  strenuous  claims 
that  he  is  a  religious  people.  Some  are  bold  to  assert  that  the 
particular  niche  of  the  negro  in  the  civilization  of  the  future 
will  be  the  conservator  of  religion.  We  have  no  dispute  with 
these  prophets,  for,  if  we  were  inclined  to  prophesy,  we  would, 
no  doubt,  make  some  such  utterance.  But  in  spite  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negro  along  various  lines,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  negro  is  of  a  religious  temperament,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  approximately  10,000  negroes  who  are 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  we  have  no  man  among  us  who  has 
made  outstanding  and  unquestioned  success  as  a  preacher.  In 
making  this  statement  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
here  and  there  are  preachers  who  have  local  reputations  and 
who  are  somewhat  known  in  the  nation,  but  there  is  no  tower- 
ing,   masterful,   persuasive  preacher  of  the  gospel.     There  is 
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the  preacher  has  hot  yet  ai-rived.     We  are  not  attempting  to 
assign  a  reason  for  this,  we  are  simply  stating  a  fact. " 

The  statement  of  this  fact  emphasizes  the  need.  More  than 
this,  "  the  race  pleads,"  he  declares,  for  a  preacher  to  stand  as 
equal  with  Washington,  Tanner,  Dunbar,  and  Dubois.  He 
continues : 


"  When  he  comes  he  must  be  clothed  in  undisputed  righteous- 
ness ;  he  must  know  the  problems  of  life  that  are  about  him ; 
he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  history  that  has  preceded  him, 
of  his  race  and  of  all  races  in  Church  and  in  State  ;  he  must  have 
the  passion  of  the  fathers  for  the  preaching  of  the  simple  gospel 
truth  ;  he  must  be  a  man  of  prayer — incessant  prayer  ;  he  must 
be  a  man  of  sound  body  as  well  as  of  sound  mind ;  his  vision 
must  be  undimmed  by  denominational  prejudices  and  predilec- 
tions ;  and  he  rr.ust  be  given  to  the  one  work  of  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  This  magnificent  post  of  honor  is  vacant;  he 
who  fills  it  will  fill  a  unique  position  and  will  be  crowned  with 
undying  fame  and  will  have  an  opportunity  of  large  service. 
Who  will  be  the  man  ?  Has  he  been  born  or  do  we  await 
another  ?  " 

In  this  condition  lies  the  secret,  says  The  Western  Christian 
Advocate  (Detroit),  "  of  no  negro  ever  having  been  elected  tt' 
the  regular  episcopacy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.' 
Further : 

"  Other  things  being  equal,  and  given  such  a  preacher  as 
Phillips  Brooks,  nothing  could  prevent  the  elevation  of  that 
negro  to  a  seat  among  our  bishops. 

"  Prejudice  would  not  stop  him.  White  man's  ambition  would 
not  stop  him.     Nothing  could  stop  him. 

"  At  two  or  three  General  Conferences  a  negro  delegate  re- 
ceived very  large  support  for  the  office  of  bishop,  yet  he  had 
no  such  pulpit  qualifications  as  Dr.  Jones  refers  to,  and  his  ex- 
ecutive abilities  were  not  eminently  commanding. 

"  If  our  negro  conferences  could  produce  a  pulpit  master, 
worthy  and  well  qualified  in  other  ways,  he  would  be  chosen  a 
bishop,  just  as  Dr.  Mason  has  been  chosen  secretary  and  Dr. 
Jones  editor,  and  all  this  recent  talk  about  the  necessity  of 
separating  from  our  Church  in  order  to  get  a  bishop  would  go 
for  nothing. 

"  Our  negro  brethren  will  get  a  bishop  when  they  get  the 
preacher  who  can  get  the  votes,  and  the  votes  will  be  forth- 
coming just  as  soon  as  the  preacher  is." 
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AFRICAN     MISSIONS    AS    SEEN     BY 
MR.     ROOSEVELT 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  is  optimistic  about  the  work 
of  missionaries  in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda.  He 
went  and  saw  and  judged  with  a  calmness  based 
upon  his  experience  with  the  difficulties  of  a  mixt  people  dwell- 
ing in  the  same  land.  In  any  counti-y  such  as  that  of  East 
Africa,  where  we  have  whites  thrown  in  contact  with  the  mass 
of  savages,  hostility  is  apt  to  grow  up  among  the  different 
classes.  The  officials  do  not  like  the  settlers  or  the  missiona- 
ries ;  and  the  settlers  do  not  like  the  missionaries  or  the  officials, 
he  declares.  A  traveler  will  always  hear  the  missionary  work 
decried  by  men  who  have  lived  on  the  ground  and  who  honestly 
believe  they  are  good  observers.  Such  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
experience,  but,  as  he  told  a  Methodist  missionary  gathering 
in  Baltimore,  he  had  the  proper  corrective.  In  The  North- 
western Christian  Advocate  (Chicago)  we  read : 

"  Fortunately,  I  had  been  out  West  a  good  deal  and  I  had 
sifted  for  myself  the  statements  that  both  settlers  and  Army 
officers  used  to  tell  me  about  the  Indian,  and  I  knew  that  much 
of  it  was  not  so — I  knew  that  because  I  knew  the  Indians. 
And  so  I  was  not  surprized,  but  I  was  greatly  pleased,  to  find 
that  on  the  average  the  mission  boy  who  had  received  some 
education  atone  of  the  mission  schools  was  raised  incomparably 
above  his  former  pagan  comrades. 

"  Now,  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  a  moment  that 
you  can  not  pick  out  an  occasional  mission  station  where  no 
good  work  has  been  done.  Missionaries  are  human  like  every- 
body else,  and  there  are  other  walks  of  life  where  I  could  pick 
out  occasional  members  of  any  profession  who  amount  to  very 
little.  Of  course,  you  take  a  well-meaning  little  fellow  whose 
zeal  outruns  his  knowledge  and  he  may  find  himself  pitiably 
unable  to  grapple  with  new  and  strange  and  sometimes  very 
terrible  conditions.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  was  immensely  imprest 
with  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  natives  who  had 
been  under  missionary  control.  We  had  one  of  our  headmen,  a 
mission  boy,  who  used  to  receive  regularly  in  the  mail,  every 
week — his  mail  would  come  as  regularly  as  mine — the  mission- 
ary pamphlet  printed  in  the  native  character.  And  really  I 
wished  I  had  had  the  time  to  get  him  to  translate  it,  as  I  am 
sure  it  must  have  been  interesting  from  the  way  he  read  it. 
He  was  a  very  intelligent  and  very  self-respecting  man.  I  am 
mentioning  merely  one — and  I  could  mention  a  number  of  in- 
stances of  that  kind,  where  I  came  into  contact  with  improved 
natives. 

"  I  found  one  partial  explanation  of  the  insistent  allegations 
of  mission  boys  going  wrong.  Of  course  a  percentage,  a  con- 
siderable percentage,  of  the  mission  boys  do  go  back  into  pagan- 
ism—a percentage  turn  out  badly.  I  have  never  yet  known  in 
any  of  our  own  colleges  a  class  every  member  of  which  did  well. 
And  a  percentage  of  mission  boys  may  drift  into  the  towns, 
and,  for  instance,  be  among  those  engaged  as  porters.  Well, 
as  they  are  the  castaways  of  the  missions,  they  naturally  fail 
to  do  well  as  porters,  and  the  man  who  has  engaged  one  will 
condemn  all  mission  boys  because  there  is  a  rejected  missionary 
boy  who  has  done  badly  as  a  porter  in  his  outfit.  Taking  the 
Africans  as  a  whole,  I  am  certain  that  any  unprejudiced  wit- 
ness will  testify  to  the  improvement  wrought.  Now  mind,  I 
am  speaking  of  British  East  Africa,  where  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  tribes  is  low,  where  they  are  still  in  such  primi- 
tive savagery  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  to  bridge  over  in 
a  few  years  the  great  gulf  between  them  and  our  civilization." 

Of  the  extent  of  the  field  of  his  observations  Mr.  Roosevelt 
remarks : 

"  I  visited  a  number  of  missions  in  British  East  Africa,  in 
Uganda,  which  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  lying  as 
it  does  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  and  right  in  the  middle  of 
Africa — in  the  Upper  Nile  regions  and  near  Egypt.  In  East 
Africa  the  missions  that  I  visited  were  the  American  Interde- 
nominational Mission,  under  Mr.  Hurlburt,  at  Cawjaba,  with 
its  branches  here  and  there  ;  and  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  mission. 
In  Uganda  there  were  the  missions  of  the  English  Established 
Church  ;  in  the  Sudan  and  in  Egypt,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church.  Of  course  I  saw  widely  different  stages  of  success 
attained  by  the  different  missions.  That  depended  partly  upon 
the  missionaries  themselves,   and,   of  course,  partly  upon  the 


material  with  which  they  had  to  work.  A  farmer  in  the  arid 
belt  has  a  good  deal  harder  time  of  it  than  one  on  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  and  it  is  just  the  same  way  in 
missionary  work." 

In  Uganda,  where  a  much  higher  cultural  stage  has  been 
reached  by  the  natives,  a  totally  different  state  of  things  was 
found.     He  gives  us  here  some  details  of  native  life : 

"  They  had  developed  a  semi-civilization,  a  sort  of  advanced 
barbarism  of  their  own ;  they  had  some  settled  industries. 
They  made  a  cloth  out  of  the  inner  bai-k  of  a  certain  peculiar 
tree  they  had  there  ;  they  were  cunning  ironworkers,  '  workers 
in  iron,'  as  the  Biblical  phrase  has  it;  they  had  musical  instru- 
ments ;  they  had  herds  of  cattle  and  goats  ;  they  were  industrious 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  had  a  fairly  well-developed  gov- 
ernmental system— almost  a  representative  system— not  an 
elective  system,  but  a  representative  system.  They  were  under 
a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  tyranny,  but  they  had  great  capacity 
for  development.  And,  fortunately,  they  were  taken  by  the 
pioneers  of  Christianity  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

"  The  Mohammedans  reached  them  from  the  North  just  about 
the  time  that  the  Christian  missionaries  reached  them  coming 
in  from  the  East  Coast.  Now,  as  all  of  you  who  are  acquainted 
with  conditions  in  North  Africa  know,  while  Mohammedanism 
unquestionably  works  some  temporary  good  in  any  pagan  tribe, 
and  brings  them  up  to  a  distinctly  higher  stage  of  culture, 
ethical  and  intellectual,  it  unfortunately  petrifies  them  at  that 
stage,  so  that  they  can  not  easily  advance  further,  and  become 
impervious  to  Christian  missionary  effort,  or  well-nigh  imper- 
vious. And  if  the  Mohammedans  had  had  time  to  make  these 
Uganda  people  Mohammedans,  we  would  have  had  the  extreme 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  that  Christian  missionaries  en- 
counter everywhere  in  Moslem  lands." 

While  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  were  competing  for 
Uganda,  a  pagan  reaction  was  suddenly  threatened.  "  The 
pagans  said  they  would  drive  all  intruders  out  of  the  countrj'. " 
Then  this  happened : 

"  The  Christians  and  the  Mohammedans  joined  forces  and  said, 
'  At  least  we  all  believe  in  the  Book.'  They  had  a  book,  the 
Bible  in  one  case  and  the  Koran  in  the  other ;  and  they  said, 
'  We  all  believe  in  the  Book,  and  now  we  will  prevent  these 
pagans  from  driving  us  out  of  the  country. '  And  they  joined 
to  stop  the  pagan  revolt.  Afterward,  most  fortunately,  the 
Christians  got  the  upper  hand  and  saved  the  country.  Now  I 
wish  I  could  show  you  what  Christianity  saved  Uganda  from. 
Perhaps  I  may  in  this  way.  When  I  passed  through  the  Sudan 
tribe  I  saw  on  every  hand  what  the  Mahdi  nile  had  meant 
in  the  Sudan.  Mahdism  was  really  an  outbreak  of  various 
Mohammedan  proselyters  which  reproduced  in  the  nineteenth 
century  just  the  conditions  of  the  seventh  century.  Well- 
meaning  people,  who  did  not  know  anything  of  the  facts,  would 
express  sympathy  with  the  Mahdists  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  struggling  for  independence.  They  cared  for  independ- 
ence for  just  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  to  kill  out  every 
Christian ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  establish  the  slave-trade. 
Those  were  the  two  cardinal  principles  of  the  government  of 
the  Mahdists.  Theirs  was  a  cruelty  of  which  we  in  our  lives 
can  form  no  realization.  I  passed  through  village  after  village 
in  the  Sudan  where  I  could  see  native  schools  established  in 
connection  with  the  Gordon  Memorial  College.  I  would  see  a 
native  school  with  a  native  teacher  and  lots  of  children  up  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  over  that,  and  I 
asked  about  it.  They  said,  '  Those  are  the  Government  chil- 
dren.'  And  I  asked  them  what  they  meant.  All  children  were 
killed  except  as  the  Government  took  possession.  I  came  upon 
tribes  of  pagans  where  there  would  be  children  and  old  men, 
and  no,  or  practically  no,  men  of  middle  age,  because  they  had 
all  been  killed  out  by  the  Mahdists.  I  wouli  come  upon  the 
traces  of  communities  where  we  would  find  still  on  the  ground 
the  remains  of  the  old  tribal  fires,  the  fires  of  the  villages 
where  evei-y  living  being  had  been  killed.  The  figures  will 
show  this,  that  out  of  about  ten  millions  of  people,  nearly  seven 
millions  were  killed  during  the  years  of  the  Mahdi  uprising. 
Now  that  is  what  Christianity  saved  Uganda  from ;  that  is  what 
missionary  effort  saved  Uganda  from.  It  saved  it  from  suffer- 
ings of  which  we,  in  our  sheltered  and  civilized  lives,  can  liter- 
ally form  only  the  most  imperfect  idea,  and  I  do  wish  that  the 
well-meaning  people  who  laugh  at  or  decry  missionary  work 
could  realize  what  the  missionary  work  has  done  right  there  in 
Middle  Africa." 
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SOME  OF  THE  BEST   BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN 


New  books  for  children,  as  well  as  now 
books  for  adult,  readers,  become  each  year 
more  varied  and  perplexing  to  purchasers. 
In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  be(>u 
made,  first,  to  select  from  the  great  mass  pub- 
lished this  year  twenty-five  which,  if  not 
actually  the  best,  are  believed  to  be  among 
the  best;  second,  to  present  a  list  of  older 
books;  and  third,  to  give  a  selection  from  th(> 
favorite  general  lists  of  publishers.  These 
three  lists  and  the  notices  which  accompany 
them  have  been  in  preparation  for  sev(>ral 
weeks.  The  notices  have  been  written  in  a 
critical  rather  than  a  merely  descriptive  or 
an  amiably  laudatory  spirit.  An  unfavor- 
able word,  however,  need  not  mean  that  the 
reader  is  to  ignore  the  book  referred  to.  A' I 
are  believed  to  be  good,  each  of  its  kind. 

A    SELECT    LIST    OF    TWENTY-FIVE 

Brown.  Abbie  Farwell.  The  Christmas  Angel. 
Pp.  82.  Illustrations  b.v  Keginalrt  Birch.  Boston: 
Houghton  MifHin  Co.     60  cents  net. 

We  do  not  know  when  Miss  Brown  has 
written  a  more  agreeable  story  for  young 
folks;  one  might  say  that  she  was  doublj' 
handicapped  at  the  outset;  first,  because 
"The  Christmas  Angel"  challenges  com- 
parison with  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol," 
and  second,  because  its  ethical  object  is  em- 
phasized so  persistently  that  it  suggests  "The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back."  There  is 
nothing  original  in  a  hardened  heart  being 
transformed  by  the  Christmas  spirit,  but  Miss 
Brown  has  so  marshaled  a  number  of  familiar 
events  as  to  give  them  a  sweetness  that  is 
passing  from  the  literature  of  the  Christmas 
season.  This  spirit  is  very  largely  aided  by 
Mr.  Birch's  drawings,  which  take  us  back  to 
the  days  when  he  helped  to  make  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy"  so  distinctive. 

The  little  story-  is  recommended  unreserv- 
edly; it  makes  good  reading  aloud,  and 
bears  repeating.  Among  the  many  volumes 
that  have  come  to  our  desk,  it  is  the  only  one 
thus  far  bearing  the  word  Christmas  upon  its 
cover. 

Brown,  Katherine  Holland.  Philip  pa  at  Hal- 
cyon. Pp.  422.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.50. 

There  are  two  excellent  qualities  about 
this  book  for  girls:  first,  its  author,  being 
college-bred,  knows  what  college  life  is;  sec- 
ond, its  author  knows  how  to  write.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  big  defect  in  the  story: 
its  moral  quality  is  too  well  planned  out,  each 
chapter  almost  serving  as  a  lesson.  No  reader 
will  mind  the  quickness  with  which  Philippa 
was  taken  into  the  inner  circle  of  the  college; 
the  fun  these  girls  have  is  too  real  to  quibble 
over  small  details.  The  book  will  repay 
every  one  who  reads  it,  for  it  is  wholesome 
and  frank. 

Burroughs,  W.  Dwight.  The  Wonderland  of 
Stamps.  Pp.238.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.     $2. 

Boys  usually  locate  stamps  by  comparing 
the  stamp  itself  with  its  reproduction  in  an 
album.  In  this  new  book,  a  different  method 
is  used,  which  goes  to  illustrate  that  the  wide- 
awake collector  may  learn  much  history,  and 
equally  as  much  geography,  by  giving  a  little 
thought  to  the  matter.  Mr.  Burroughs  writes 
of  the  historical  significance  of  the  details  on 
the  most  important  stamps  of  the  world;  he 
arranges  his  collection,  not  according  to 
countries  or  in  alphabetical  order,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  dominant  feature  of 
each  stamp's  design.     His  chapter-heads  in- 


dieati!  his  method:  "The  Smallest  Show  on 
Farth"  inc^ludes  stamps  depicting  animals 
of  varied  climes;  "The  Songless  Aviary"  is 
what  its  name  implies;  and  "Thumb-Nail 
Maj)s''  is  likewise  sufliciently  descriptive. 
The  l)t)()k  contains  two  himdnnl  figures  on 
twenty-five  plates;  its  great  bknnish  lies  in 
the  narrative  form  of  the  text,  through  which 
a  "good-natured"  uncle  tells  his  niece  and 
nephews  all  they  want  to  know.  Why  can 
not  authors  realize  that  direct  and  graphic 
description    is   more   effective   than    priggish 


fra(^t  .'{5, ()()()  pe()|)l(!  to  the  game,  tluire  is  no 
gainsaying  the  wide  interest  in  this  sport. 
We  predict  a  large  circulation  for  Mr.  Camp's 
book. 


The  Boys'  Book  of  Model 
New  York:    The  Century 


WALTER   CAMP, 

Author  of  "  The  Book  of  Football." 

questioning  antl  stilted  answering?  Notwith- 
standing, Mr.  Burroughs  has  accomplished 
a  task  which  will  afford  pleasure  to  many 
young  collectors. 

Camp,  Walter.  Book  of  P'ootball.  [Walter 
Camp's  I>ibrary  of  Sport.]  Pp.  363.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.     $2  net. 

This  is  an  entertaining  book,  wherein 
not  only  does  the  early  history  of  football  find 
full  discussion,  but  also  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  "new"  game.  With  such  a  treatise  in 
his  hands,  the  novice  may  gain  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  football  to  serve  him  at  a 
real  contest;  with  such  a  treatise,  the  en- 
thusiast may  strengthen  his  opinions  and  de- 
cisions. For  Mr.  Camp  is  America's  author- 
ity on  all  sporting  subjects,  and  he  writes 
not  only  entertainingly  on  technical  points, 
but  the  huntan  touches  in  his  book  are  very 
striking.  Especially  of  interest  to  college 
men  will  be  that  chapter  on  "  Personality  in 
Football,"  where  the  distinctive  players  are 
lined  up — a  regular  "  AATio's  who  "  in  the  foot- 
ball world,  past  and  present. 

There  is  one  note  sounded  by  Mr.  Camp 
that  in  its  manliness  escapes  the  charge  of 
sentimentality:  that  is  his  continual  appeal 
for  honesty  in  sport.  In  order  to  play  any 
game  squarely,  one  must  have  the  instincts 
of  a  gentleman.  While  "The  Book  of  Foot- 
ball" is  issued  in  juvenile  format,  it  is  in- 
tended for  the  general  reader  of  any  age.  It 
is  full  of  anecdote,  and  fairly  bristles  with 
jiictures.     When  Yale  and  Harvard  can  at- 


<!(illlnH,  Francis  A. 
.Xcroplanes.  Pp.  308. 
Co.     .« 1.20  net. 

Few  of  us  realize  how  much  boys  are  ac- 
complishing in  the  field  of  aviation,  but  after 
reading  Mr.  Collins'  book  there  will  be  a  sense 
that  they  an;  doing  a  great  deal.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  a  Junior  Aero  Club  of  New  York 
with  a  roster  of  two  hundred  members.  Now, 
the  models  made  by  these  young  aeronauts 
may  not  be  perfect,  but  they  can  fly,  and 
their  defects  or  excellences  are  suggestive 
study.  Mr.  Collins  is  practical  in  his  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  build  and  fly  aeroplanes; 
he  is  also  very  graphic  in  what  he  has  to  say 
of  the  history  and  science  of  aviation.  His 
story  is  brought  up  to  date,  and  is  copiously 
illustrated. 

In  this  book  the  technical  calculations  are 
entirely  omitted.  The  next  book  we  men- 
tion is  not  intended  for  the  layman  at  all,  but 
for  the  skilled  mechanic  versed  in  the  mathe- 
matics of  flying,  M.  Robert  Petit's  "  How  to 
Build  an  Aeroplane"  (D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
$1.50  net)  will  be  of  value.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  T.  O.  Hubbard 
and  J.  H.  Ledeboer. 

Diuican,  Norman.  Billy  Topsail  &  Company. 
Pp.  318.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.    S1.50. 

We  have  had  occasion  many  times  to  rec- 
ommend Mr.  Duncan's  first  volume,  intro- 
ducing Billy  Topsail,  the  young  hero  of  the 
far  north.  Therefore,  when  we  saw  a  second 
volume  bearing  his  name  upon  the  cover,  we 
picked  it  up  with  some  misgivings,  for  sequels 
are  never  a  success.  But  we  had  only  pro- 
ceeded a  few  chapters  when  we  recognized  the 
old  tang,  and  the  same  zest,  with  no  abate- 
ment of  picturesque  adventure.  The  stories 
are  not  closely  knit  together;  in  fact,  they 
appeared  in  various  magazines  at  various 
times. 

The  boys  of  this  rousing  "penny  dread- 
ful" go  forth  in  a  vessel  with  the  fantastic 
name  of  Spot  Cash,  to  trade  in  competition 
with  the  piratical  owner  of  the  Black  Eagle. 
The  situations  arising  from  such  beginnings 
keep  the  reader's  attention  to  the  very  end 
— an  end  which  significantly  closes  with  two 
words  fairly  characterizing  the  whole  volimie, 
"  fine  delight." 

Gillmore,  Inez  Haynes.  Phoebe  and  Ernest. 
Pp.  353.    New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  book  will  convince 
one  that  its  author  is  a  keen  observer  of  chil- 
dren. And  because  of  this  fact,  her  story 
will  have  quite  as  much  interest  for  older 
people  as  for  young  readers.  It  deals  simply 
with  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  struggles  of 
two  children  growing  up.  In  that  first  chap- 
ter we  have  humorous  descriptions  of  how 
parents  feel  as  the  transformation  takes  place; 
the  father's  distress  that  his  daughter  is  be- 
coming a  young  lady  with  thoughts  upon 
dress  and  sweethearts;  the  mother's  shock 
over  the  fact  that  her  son  shaves.  It  is  all 
very  human  and  humorous. 

Hatton,  Henry,  and  Plate,  Adrian.  Magicians' 
Tricks:  How  They  Are  Done.  Pp.  344.  New 
Y'ork:  The  Century  Co.     $1.60  net. 

There  is  no  telling  how  many  hours  of  un- 
alloyed pleasure  this  volume  will  bring,  not 
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after  casual  examination,  but  after  close 
study,  for  trickery  demands  deftness.  '"The 
conjurer  must  be  an  actor,"  the  editors  claim, 
which  means  that  he  must  deceive  the  eye 
in  order  to  give  time  to  the  hand.  AVhat  he 
is  able  to  do  with  cards,  with  coins,  with 
balls  and  eggs,  with  handkerchiefs,  and  with 
miscellaneous  objects,  depends  upon  the 
grace  with  which  he  can  lead  the  observer 
astray. 

Not  relying  on  their  own  resources,  the 
editors  are  indebted  to  "others  of  their 
brother  conjurers  who  have  generously  con- 
tributed explanations  of  tricks.'"  This  book, 
therefore,  is  an  official  text-book,  so  to  speak. 
It  describes  graphically,  but  in  no  way  does 
it  guarantee  easy  accomplishment.  With 
such  a  guide,  nevertheless,  one  can  master 
many  diverting  tricks  which  are  sure  to  afford 
amusement  at  the  opportune  time.  Its  ap- 
peal is  not  strictlj'  juvenile. 

"Rainy-Day  Pastimes  for  Children,"  by 
the  Baroness  Von  Palm  (Dana  Estes  &  Co., 
$1),  is,  however,  aimed  to  occupy  boys  and 
girls  of  the  kindergarten  age.  In  fact,  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  play-book  for  the  school- 
room; there  is  nothing  novel  in  it,  while  the 
designs  are  somewhat  trying  on  youthful 
eyes.  In  the  hands  of  a  teacher,  some  occu- 
pation might  be  drawn  from  its  pages. 

Hughes.  Rupert.  The  Lakerim  Cruise.  Pp. 
248.     New  York:    The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

"The  Lakerim  Athletic  Club"  was  an  ex- 
cellent story  for  boys.  Mr.  Hughes  carries 
his  heroes  into  a  new  volume  and,  in  a  naively 
crude  manner,  tells  of  their  adventures  and 
of  their  sports.  One  of  their  number  runs 
away,  and  his  comrades  set  out  to  find  him; 
their  canoe  takes  them  nearly  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  where  they  find  the  culprit  hav- 
ing b3'^  no  means  an  easy  career.  On  the  way 
home  they  are  challenged  many  times,  and, 
entering  boyishly  into  various  games,  they 
show  their  powers  to  excellent  advantage. 
Mr.  Hughes  employs  a  bare  style;  he  has  set 
out  to  interest  boys,  and  he  has  succeeded, 
tho  "The  Lakerim  Cruise"  is  not  above  the 
average. 

Ingelow,  Jean.  Mopsa  the  Fairy.  Pp.  257. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $1.50.  [In 
the  same  edition  one  finds  Louise  de  la  Ramee's: 
"Stories  for  Children,"  "A  Dog  of  Flanders"  :  and 
George  Macdonald's  "At  the  Back  of  the  North 
Wind."] 

These  stories  are  too  familiar  for  any  ex- 
tensive comment.  We  mention  them  be- 
cause they  are  reprints  worthy  of  attention 
from  the  bookbuyer.  The  three  liooks  should 
be  on  every  shelf,  for  they  are  juvenile  clas- 
sics which  have  already  brought  pleasure  to 
thousands. 

Jenks,  Tudor.  When  America  Became  a  Na- 
tion. Pp.  308.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  an  American 
history  series,  which  deserves  the  careful  at- 
tention of  public-school  educators,  since  it 
deals  with  social  and  economic  problems  con- 
fronting our  nation  at  crucial  periods  in  its 
growth.  And  no  more  important  period  could 
be  than  that  embraced  between  the  j'ears 
1790  and  1850.  Mr.  Jenks  makes  use  of  the 
familiar  events  and  dates,  but  he  uses  the 
modern  method  of  reproducing  the  spirit  be- 
hind these  historical  occurrences.  Without 
being  an  historian,  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word,  Mr.  Jenks  has  historical  feeling;  with- 
out being  origbal  in  his  researches,  whicii  are 
usually  confiiml  to  a  few  recognized  author- 
ities, Mr.  Jenks  is  sure  in  his  arrangements 
and  positive  in  his  point  of  view.  For  this 
special  reason,  "  When  America  Became  a 
1  ition"  is  a  suggestive  little  volume,  out  of 


the  general  run  of  the  usual  text-book.  Its 
illustrations  are  well  chosen,  and  it  contains 
a  map,  a  chronological  table,  a  bibliography, 
and  a  concise  index. 

Kipling.  Rudyard.  Rewards  and  Fairies.  Pp. 
344.    Garden  City:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1..50. 

Many  people  will  consider  that  this  volume, 
in  continuation  of  "Puck  of  Book's  Hill,"  is 
far  beyond  the  average  comprehension  of 
children,  and  we  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
But  for  the  exceptional  child  and  for  all 
grown  people,  this  latest  Ivipling  volume  will 
be  a  joy  forever.  Richness  of  characteriza- 
tion, delicacy  of  mysticism,  exquisite  balance 
of  fact  and  fancy,  stamp  the  stories  in  "Re- 
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wards  and  Fairies";  LTna  and  Dan  drift  into 
the  realm  of  Puck  by  an  excellent  method 
which  only  Kipling's  literary  style  can  man- 
age; the  scenes  are  not  projected  upon  can- 
vas; they  are  tremulously  launched  in  at- 
mosphere. Mr.  Kipling  has  not  lost  his  magic 
deftness,  whether  it  be  prose  or  poetry;  his 
"The  Wrong  Thing"  is  after  the  manner  of 
Browning,  even  tho  it  be  in  prose;  his  intro- 
ductory verses  either  have  the  true  ballad 
ring  as  in  "A  Truthful  Song,"  or  else  con- 
tain a  shout  of  right  energy  as  in  "  If . "  His 
is  a  notable  book  of  the  holiday  season. 

Lyman,  Edna.  Story  Telling:  What  to  Tell 
and  How  to  Tell  It.  Pp.  229.  Chicago:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Here  is  a  useful  little  book  on  a  subject 
that  is  growing  to  be  of  general  interest.  It 
belongs  to  the  series  begun  by  Mr.  Fields's 
"Fingerposts  to  Children  Reading."  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  author  attempts  to  place 
the  responsibility  of  children's  culture  upon 
society  as  reflected  in  public  institutions  of 
learning;  we  sympathize  ^\ith  her  desire  to 
revive  the  lost  art  of  reading  aloud.  In  fact, 
the  object  of  the  book — to  aid  mothers,  li- 
brarians, and  teachers,  too  busy  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  story-telling,  is  commend- 
able. The  history  of  story-telling  has  yet  to 
be  traced  adeciuately,  but  in  this  small  vol- 
ume the  es.sentials  for  the  amateur  are  suc- 
(unctly  described,  while  actual  programs  are 
followed  by  the  stories  themselves.  Such 
bibliographies  as  one  finds  on  page  160  and 
in  the  final  pages  can  not  fail  to  prove  of 
service. 


Major.  Charles.  The  hit  tie  King.  P]..  249. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

The  author  of  "When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower"  has  written  an  entertaining  histor- 
ical story  dealing  with  the  boyhood  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  with  Sweet  Mam'sell^,  his  one 
true  friend  at  court,  with  whom  he  had  his 
first  real  Christmas  in  the  slums  of  Paris.  Mr. 
Major's  style  is  simple  and  effective,  his  in- 
vention not  without  true  basis,  for  "The 
Little  King"  presents  an  adequate  picture 
of  the  times.  Throughout  the  book  there  are 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  as  well  as  a  few  color 
plates  by  J.  A.  A^'illiams,  imitative  of  Boutet 
de  Monvel. 

Maseneld,  John.  Martin  Hyde:  The  Duke's 
Messenger.  Pp.  303.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  .fc 
Co.     $1.50. 

John  Masefield's  first  work  was  as  a  saloon- 
keeper on  Third  Avenue;  his  first  book  was 
composed  of  short  sketches  descriptive  of 
that  work.  He  now  occupies  the  position  of 
prolific  stor\'-teller,  and  he  is  a  dramatist  of 
wonderful  scope  and  technic.  This  book 
for  boys  is  written  in  a  virile  style;  it  perhaps 
loses  by  reason  of  its  being  told  in  the  first 
person,  but  the  incidents  that  impede  the 
Pretender's  impetuous  page,  make  a  narra- 
tive of  holding  quality.  There  are  notable 
passages  throughout  the  story;  there  are 
picturesque  phrases  reveaUng  Masefield  as 
distinctive  in  expression.  Some  will  say  that 
the  hero  is  too  old  for  the  marvels  he  accom- 
pHshes,  for  the  strategy  he  employs,  but  where 
romance  is  concerned  there  is  no  need  to 
question;  some  also  will  feel  that  there  are 
long  spaces  of  prosaic  description  which  clog 
the  action  of  this  adventure,  but  boys  know 
how  to  skip,  and  this  is  essentially  a  boy's 
book.  We  recommend  it  for  its  manliness, 
for  its  direct  appeal.  It  might  have  had  more 
movement  about  it,  but  why  quarrel  with 
the  man  for  not  having  written  another  book, 
instead  of  the  one  he  did  write,  which  is  not 
bad  but  far  above  the  average? 

Newell,  Peter.  The  Slant  Book.  Illustrated, 
Pp.  48.     New  York:    Harper  &  Bros. 

Mr.  Peter  Newell's  "The  Hole  Book"  sold 
like  a  popular  novel,  and  its  cleverness  was 
undeniably  striking,  even  tho  some  people 
questioned  its  ethical  benefit.  But  it  is  not 
given  one  to  strike  twelve  as  a  usual  thing, 
and  so  Mr.  Newell's  venture  this  year  is 
strained  in  its  effect.  "  The  Slant  Book  "  first 
attracts  the  eye  because  of  its  queer  shape — 
a  shape,  let  us  note,  which  has  lx5en  patented. 
It  describes  in  pictures  and  in  stilted  verses 
the  disastrous  conseciuences  in  the  wake  of 
a  runaway  baby  carriage  in  a  city  whose 
streets  were  evidently  all  built  on  the  slant. 
The  humor  is  largely  of  the  broad  coarse  kind 
which  we  associate  with  the  Sunday  supple- 
ment. The  baby  hero  of  the  "joke"  rather 
enjoys  the  events  graphically  portrayed  in 
the  tinted  drawings. 

Pliillpotts.  Eden.  The  Flint  Heart.  Pp.  334. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

It  is  a  very  real  delight  to  read  anything 
by  Mr.  Phillpotts,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
written  a  jmenile  story,  half  fairy  tale  and 
wholly  Dartmoor,  will  not  fail  to  attract. 
And, in  many  respects, readers  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed after  finishing  "The  Flint  Heart." 
In  its  efforts  to  imitate  "Lewis  Carroll,"  the 
book  is  weak,  for  Mr.  Phillpotts  h:is  no  knack 
for  composing  nonsense  rimes.  But  there 
is  (luite  a  deft  touch  in  his  connecting  the 
Stone  Age  with  later  days.  Surely  no  writer 
loves  a  country  as  greatly  as  this  one  loves 
Dartmoor,  a  fact  which  will  not  fail  to  im- 
press itself  upon  grown  readers,  however 
much  it  escapes  the  notice  of  youngsters,  who 
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■v\ill  1)0  nioro  intoroslod  in  Plmtt,  1h(>  Ziigji- 
bog,  and  the  flint  lioart.  tiuit.  made  him  w  lio 
possest  it  utterly  devoid  of  tender  feeling. 

Quiller-<'outh.  Sir  Arthur.  The  Slccpiiiir  Hcaul.v 
and  Otiicr  Fairv  'I'ali-s  from  the  Old  Frciuli.  Ke- 
loid. Illiislralcd  by  i:diinmd  Diilac.  I'l).  \TJ. 
Kfw  York:    Hoddcr  iV-  StouKtiloii. 

This  is  a  volume  so  sumptuous  that.  on(> 
fears  to  recommend  it.  "(J  "  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  modify  the  original  te.xts,  as,  for 
example,  when  he  omits  tlie  clo.se  to  Perrault's 
version  of ''  The  Sleeping  Beauty."  Jiut  what 
after  all,  he  argues  truly,  is  the  word  of  the 
story-teller  in  comparison  with  the  verdict  of 
generations,  for  it  is  this  verdict  which  either 
makes  or  mars  the  story's  future  existenc(>. 
The  preface,  penned  by  one  who  regards  his 
task  as  a  special  pleasure,  is  not  the  only 
feature  of  this  distinct i\e  book.  There  are 
many  delicate  color-plates  by  the  French 
artist,  Edmund  Dulac,  who  uses  the  back- 
ground of  the  eight(>enth  century  which  was 
the  period  in  which  the  I'airy  tale,  as  a  court 
accomplishment,  reached  its  height.  Remem- 
ber that  Perrault,  Lafontaine,  and  Moliere 
were  contemporaries.  "  The  Sleeping  Beau- 
ty "  is  almost  too  pretentious  for  wide  circula- 
tion ;  that  is  why  we  hope  next  year  the  pub- 
lishers will  consider  the  feasibility  of  issuing 
it  in  more  handy  shape. 

Sidney,  Margaret.  A  Little  Maid  of  Boston 
Town.  Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  .Merrill.  12mo,  pp. 
42:5.     Boston:  Lxjtlirop,  Lee  &  .Shepherd  Co. 

Readers  who  will  recall  Margaret  Sidney's 
"  Little  Maid  of  Concord  Town  "  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  new  story  from  the  same 
hands.  Altho  not  a  sequel,  it  deals  with  the 
same  period  and  contains  some  of  the  same 
characters.  The  author  has  had  the  story  in 
her  mind  for  many  years.  She  has  woven 
in  among  its  scenes  not  only  the  Boston 
of  New  England,  but  her  namesake  in 
the  mother  country.  The  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Merrill  have  caught  the  manners  and 
scenes  of  the  period. 

Stokes,  Winston.  The  Story  of  Hiawatha: 
Adapted  from  Longfellow.  With  the  original  poem. 
Illustrated  by  M.  L.  Kirk.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co. 

One  does  not  often  find  any  other  object 
in  the  retelling  of  a  legend  than  to  familiar- 
ize children  with  the  es.sential  story.  Mr 
Stokes  evidently  wants  to  meet  a  greater 
need  in  this  holiday  book  which  the  publish- 
ers have  launched  in  a  sumptuous /o?7««^'  he 
aims  to  interest  young  folks,  but  he  also  de- 
sires by  his  narrative  to  bring  older  people 
"closer  ...  to  the  mystery  of  the  forest." 
With  this  aim  in  view,  Mr.  Stokes  follows  his 
original  so  closely  as  to  transfer  a  quality  to 
his  prose  version  which  is  full  of  feeling  and 
poetry.  Longfellow,  however,  is  himself  so 
direct  that  a  prose  interpretation  is  almost 
superfluous,  however  well  done. 

The  text  of  this  splendid  specimen  of  book- 
making,  printed  in  clear,  large  type,  is  fur- 
ther embellished  with  color  plates  by  M.  L. 
Kirk;  they  are  clear  and  distinct  in  design 
and  most  satisfactorily  reproduced.  Some 
probably  are  too  literal,  but  we  were  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  frontispiece  and  with 
the  illustration  fronting  page  310.  These 
show  Miss  lurk  at  her  poetic  best. 

Taggart,  Marion  Ames.  Betty  Gaston,  the 
Seventh  Girl.  Pp  .352.  Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde 
Co.     $L50. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  more  about  Miss 
Taggart  than  to  commend  her  for  distinct 
charm  which  persists,  despite  the  fact  that 
she  is  forced  to  write  "  .series."  Since  her  well- 
remembered  "Miss  Lochinvar "  and  "The 
Little  Grey  House  "  her  readers  have  not  been 
willing  to  rest  content  with  one  good  story  in 
which  the  characters  are  individualized;  they 


want  the  author  lo  carry  her  dramatic  jxTsorxv 
from  l)ook  to  book.  This  Miss  Taggart  tloes 
with  an  amount  of  skill  which  a  "s(>iies" 
does  not  always  deserve.  In  this  .season's  vol- 
mne  young  readers  will  have  their  wish;  old 
faces  peep  out  in  new  situations.  ]'\)rmer 
heroines  are  cnther  married  or  al)out  to  be, 
and  the  Seventh  Girl  is  the  daughter  of  one 
of  them.  A  slight  i)ush,  and  such  fiction  for 
children  would  roll  into  the  realm  of  novels. 

Tileston,  Mary  Wilder.  The  (Child's  Harvest  of 
Verse.  I'p.  .32:$.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$l.r,0.  The  Children's  Mook  of  Ballads.  Pp.  28i). 
Little,  ]?rown  A:  Co.     .«L.50. 

Li  these  days  there  are  so  many  anthol- 
ogies of  jKH'tiy  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  say 
warmly  of  any  newcomer,    "This   is  exactly 
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what  we  have  been  waiting  for."  Books  of 
poetry  are  being  wastefully  duplicated,  and 
everj'  repetition,  even  tho  differing  in  super- 
ficial arrangement,  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
determine  the  distinguishing  excellence  which 
justifies  its  existence.  The  "Harvest"  vol- 
ume is  not  vigorous  in  its  selection,  but  aims 
to  be  wholly  child-like  in  its  quality;  it  is 
graded.  The  "Ballad"  volume  is  more  se- 
lective, and  is  arranged  "  in  the  chronological 
order  of  the  events  to  which  they  relate." 
There  are  historical  notes  which  will  be  of 
service  to  the  young  reader. 

Tomlinson,  Everett  T.  Light-Horse  Harry's 
Legion.  Pp.  367.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
SL50.  The  Yoimg  Blockaders.  Pp.  405.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  SI. 50.  Four  Boys 
and  a  Fortune.  Pp.  370.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.  $1.50.  Young  Americans  in  the 
British  Isles.  Pp.  283.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.50. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  about  Dr. 
Tomlinson;  he  is  essentially  safe,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  accurate  in  his  facts.  All  of  his 
works  bear  the  same  assurance  that,  however 
much  fiction  be  mingled  with  fact,  the  truth 
is  not  knowingly  sacrificed.  The  first  story 
deals  Mith  Revolutionary  operations  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas;  the  plot  is  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  of  historical 
color  one  obtains  of  such  events  as  the  siege 
of  Ninety-six  and  the  Battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs;  of  such  personages  as  Harry  Lee, 
General  Greene,  Marion,  and  Sumter.  This 
book,  through  some  of  its  characters,  is  con- 
nected with  previous  volumes  narrating  the 
chief  events  closing  around  Mad  Anthony. 


The  second  title  is  illustrative  of  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Tomlinson  reads  history  for  his  boys' 
books;  he  af)pr()aches  his  different  historical 
subjects  with  the  direct  intention  of  descri- 
bing certain  phases  of  peculiar  .significance. 
"The  Young  lUockaders"  is  one  of  the  "  War 
for  the  l.^nion "  .series,  and  is  fraught  with 
varying  excitement. 

"  Tour  Boys  and  a  Fortune"  tells  why  they 
went  to  England  and  what  they  foimd;  it  is, 
the  author  informs  us,  founded  upon  fact, 
and  in  its  my.stery  and  detective  feature.-,  de- 
velops in  the  heroes  a  spirit  of  self-reliance. 

The  last  title,  in  a  different  maimer,  de- 
cribes  the  travelers  in  lOngland;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent guide-book  for  youthful  rea(l(>rs,  with 
the  commendable  featun;  of  copious  i)icture3 
and  a  map. 

The  four  books  represent  Dr.  Tomlinson's 
activity  for  the  season;  nearly  fifteen  hvm- 
dred  pages  of  average  material  which  must 
be  fulfilling  a  demand.  The  overproductiv- 
ity  of  this  author  is  illustrative  of  the  truth 
that  profit  in  writing  for  childrcui  results 
only  when  there  is  {juantity  rather  than 
quality — except  where  the  <|uality  is  excep- 
tional. 

Twain,  Mark.  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
Pp.  321.  Illustrated  by  Worth  Brehm.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.  Travels  at  Home.  Pd.  143. 
Selected  from  Roughing  It  and  ]-ife  on  the 
Mississippi,  by  Percival  Chubb.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     50  cents. 

The  publishers  are  convinced  that  there 
is  much  material  embedded  in  the  works  of 
W.  D.  Howells  and  Mark  Twain,  which  teach- 
ers would  welcome  as  supplementary  reading. 
They  therefore  asked  Mr.  Percival  Chubb 
to  select  striking  bits  from  "A  Boy's  Town" 
for  an  initial  volume.  Prefaced  by  some  very 
excellent  remarks  concerning  literary  culture, 
this  venture  proved  of  sufficient  excellence 
to  follow  it  with  a  second  book,  culled  from 
two  of  Mark  Twain's  well-known  stories. 
Mr.  Chubb's  position  is  well  taken  that  "our 
school  reading  has  not  enough  nor  a  sufficient 
variety  of  humorous  material."  We  also 
applaud  his  desire  to  bring  children  at  an 
early  age  in  contact  with  a  literature  that 
will  prepare  them  "for  a  salient  element  in 
our  national  life." 

The  Mark  Twain  selections  are  varied  and 
most  distinctive;  they  will  suggest  two  con- 
flicting features  of  the  humorist:  his  quick 
wit  and  his  keen  seriousness.  Yet  tTaese  very 
excerpts  lead  one  to  believe — if  he  has  a 
knowledge  of  Southern  literature — that  a 
volume  just  as  striking  could  be  compiled 
from  "Georgia  Scenes,"  "Flush  Times  in 
Alabama,"  and  from  the  writings  of  George 
W.  Bagby. 

The  works  of  Mark  Twain  are  now  being 
pubhshed  in  a  very  handsome  form.  "Tom 
Sawyer"  may  be  considered  a  juvenile,  tho 
some  libraries  are  keeping  it  from  the  shelves 
of  the  children's  room.  Harper's  have  now 
reissued  this  "classic"  with  full-page  illus- 
trations by  Worth  Brehm.  Mr.  Brehm  has 
caught  the  atmosphere  of  boy  life,  and  has 
succeeded  in  producing  sixteen  scenes  which 
are  spirited  and  full  of  humor. 

Welsh.  Charles  [Editor].  Fairy  Tales  Children 
Love.  Pp.  419.  New  York:  Dodge  Publishing 
Co.     $1.25. 

There  are  few  authorities  on  children's 
literature  in  America,  and  of  those  who  know, 
Mr.  Welsh  may  be  accounted  the  foremost. 
When  he  began  editing  a  series  called  "  Books 
Children  Love,"  selecting  stories  by  circu- 
larizing librarians  for  votes  upon  special  lists, 
we  were  doubtful  as  to  the  outcome.  But  he 
produced  a  fairly  satisfactory  volume,  even 
tho,  in  his  attempt  to  grade  the  selections, 
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the  arrangement  was  uncNcn.  l"or  this  rea- 
son he  has  compiled  the  best  known  fairy 
tales,  grouped  under  three  headings:  "For 
the  Little  Folk,"  "  For  Young  Children,"  and 
"For  the  Older  Ones."'  The  authorship  t)f 
each  selection  involves  a  most  interesting 
histor}-,  partly  compassed  in  a  preface.  Here- 
in Mr.  Welsh  attempts  to  designate  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  fairy  talc,  as  well  as  to 
give  a  few  biographical  details  concerning 
Perrault,  who,  with  the  aid  of  his  small  son, 
wrote  "Cinderella"  and  "Sleeping  Beauty'"; 
concerning  the  Grimm  Brothers,  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen,  Countess  D'Aulnoj',  Madame 
De  Villeneuve,  and  Madame  La  Princesse  de 
Beaumont — all  of  whom  were  famous  writers 
of  fairy  tales  many  years  ago.  When  one 
takes  hold  of  such  a  volume  as  Mr.  Welsh  has 
published,  there  is  a  sense  of  relief  over  hav- 
ing escaped  the  ,  student's  valuation  of  folk- 
lore for  a  while. 

FAMOUS   JUVENILE  BOOKS   OF  PAST 
YEARS 


Henley.  W.  E.    Lyra  Heroica.    Scribner.    SI. 25. 

This  is  a  book  of  verse  for  boys,  occupying 
a  position  similar  to  that  of  Professor  Pal- 
grave's  "Golden  Treasury."  There  is  much 
of  the  ballad  spirit  in  the  selection,  and,  tho 
predominantly  English  in  tone,  American 
lyrics  are  included.  Agnes  Repplier's  "A 
Book  of  Famous  Verse"  (Houghton  Mifflin), 
while  not  quite  so  rigorous  or  special,  is  a  fit 
companion  volume. 

Jerrold,  Walter.  The  Big  Book  of  Nursery 
Rhymes  Illustrated  by  Charles  Kobinson.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $3. 

This  is  a  rich  treasury  of  juvenile  simplicity 
and  brightness — too  rich  for  wide  circula- 
tion. Yet  it  is  cheap  to  buy  such  an  expen- 
sive volume,  for  not  only  are  the  verses  cheery 
in  their  large  type,  but  the  pictures  are  of  the 
highest  value.  Another  excellent  collection 
is  "National  Rhymes  of  the  Nursery" 
(F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.),  containing  an  introduc- 
tion by  George  Saintsbury  and  striking  illus- 
trations by  Gordon  Browne. 

L«ar,  Edward.  Nonsense  Books.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $2. 

These  are  four  volumes  bound  in  one.  In 
these  verses  nonsense  is  brought  to  a  classic 
height.  Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bart.,  in  the  Fred- 
erick Warne  edition  of  "  Nonsense  Songs  and 
Stories"  has  a  critical  introduction  of  some 
value.  The  circumstances  under  which  these 
rimes  were  written  are  narrated  in  Lear's 
"Life  and  Letters"  (Duffield). 

Lucas,  Edmund  V.  Book  of  Ver.ses  for  Children. 
Holt.     $2. 

Mr.  Lucas  always  assumes  a  scholarly  at- 
titude when  considering  children's  literature. 
His  first  volume  of  verse,  however,  contains 
predominant  features  of  a  real  anthology, 
and  for  that  reason  is  of  more  real  service 
than  "Another  Book  of  Verse  for  Children" 
(Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford,  The  Macmillan 
Co.).  Y'et  the  two  are  recommended  for 
their  unu.sual  (|uality.  While  on  the  subject 
of  poetry  with  historical  value,  we  would  call 
attention  to  "The  'Original  Poems'  and 
Others,"  by  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor  and  Adelaide 
O'Keeffe  (ed.  by  E.  V.  Lucas,  F.A.  Stokes  & 
Co.),  as  well  as  to  a  dainty  volume  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts'  "Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for 
Children"  (L.  C.  Page). 

Stevenson.  Robert  Louis.  Child's  Carden  of 
Verses.     Scribner. 

There  are  many  editions  of  this  classic  ex- 
pression of  child  life.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend the  one  illustrated  by  the  excellent 
artist,   Charles  Robinson,  whose  line  draw- 


ings are  .simple  and  decorative.  Another 
Scribner  edition  is  that  illustrated  by  Jessie 
AA  illcox  Smith,  who  has  allowed  poetic  fancy 
to  find  expression  in  rich  color  plates.  Among 
the  present  season's  holiday  books  we  would 
note  Miss  Smith's  pictures  for  "A  Child"s 
Book  of  Old  Verses"  (Duffield  &  Co.). 

Wisgin,  Kate  Douglas,  and  Snnith,  Nora  .Archi- 
bald,    (iolden  Numbers.     Posy  Ring.     Doubleday. 

"Golden  Numbers"  is  the  third  in  a  series 

of  graded  anthologies  for  young  people,  the 

other  two  volimies  being  "Posy  Ring"  and 

"  Pinafore  Palace."     In  their  way  they  are 

excellent  compilations,  tho  the  editors  are  by 


EVERETT  T.    TOMLINSON, 

.\uthor  of  "Under  Colonial  Colors  "  and  "  Liglil- 
horse  Harry's  Legion." 

no  means  anthologists.  Given  three  books 
in  which  to  disport  a  keen  literarj'-  apprecia- 
tion, and  one  is  sure  to  assemble  many  of  tho 
world's  favorite  poems. 

PICTURE     BOOKS 

The  difficulty  of  expressing  a  great  deal  in 
the  fewest  lines  is  overcome  by  Randolph 
Caldecott  in  such  volumes  as  "John  Gilpin," 
"The  Queen  of  Hearts,"  "The  House  that 
Jack  Built,"  and  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood." 
These  may  be  had  separately  at  twenty-five 
cents  or  in  collections  at  $L25  a  volume. 
Published  by  Warne,  in  London,  they  are 
sold  in  America  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Cal- 
decott's  color  is  laid  upon  his  line  drawings 
in  varying  tints;  there  is  little  broad  tone  or 
minute  detail  used. 

Walter  Crane's  many  volumes  illustrating 
such  children's  classics  as  "Blue  Beard," 
"Mother  Hubbard,"  "Red  Riding  Hood," 
"Goody  Two-Shoes,"  "Beauty  "and  the 
Beast,"  "Cinderella,"  and  countless  others, 
are  issued  in  this  country  by  John  Lane. 
They  may  be  had  separately,  in  flexible 
covers,  at  the  nominal  cost  of  twenty-five 
cents;  there  are  also  more  durable  editions, 
each  volume  containing  three  stories,  bound 
in  cloth,  at  .$L2.5.  Mr.  Crane  is  not  so  simple 
as  Caldecott,  and  he  uses  more  brilliant  color. 
Yet  tlierc  is  a  charm  about  such  coloring  as 
one  finds  in  "Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence"  diffi- 
cult to  equal. 

Miss  Grcenaway's  biographer,  Mr.  Spiel- 
mann,  claims  that  she  drest  a  period.  Cer- 
tainly the  beautiful  atmosphere  of  her  (juaint 
costumes  and  formal  gardens  warrants  the 
wide-spread  use  of  her  picture-books   in  the 


nvirsery.  But  we  regret  to  say  that  the  many 
volumes  are  going  out  of  print.  Librarians, 
teachers,  and  mothers  should  deplore  this. 
Among  her  books  are:  "A  Day  in  a  Child's 
Life'  (Warne,  3s.  6d.)  ;  "Language  of 
Flowers"  (Warne,  Is.);  "Marigold  Garden" 
(Warne,  3s.  6d.,  Routledge);  "Under  the 
Window"  (Warne,  3s.  6d.). 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  some  American 
did  not  purchase  Boutet  de  Monvel's  pic- 
tures illustrating  the  career  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
They  were  on  exhibition  several  years  age. 
Fortunately,  the  Centurj'  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  charming  edition  of  "Joan  of  Arc," 
presenting  all  the  characteristics  which  mark 
this  artist  as  a  wonderful  illustrator  for  chil- 
dren. Every  j-^oung  reader's  book-shelf  should 
contain  this  volume  as  well  as  "  Filles  et  gar- 
90ns,"  illustrative  of  stories  by  Anatole 
France  (Hachette;   Brentano;   Jenkins). 

Together,  P.  and  Vimar  A.  Guigon,  with 
quaintness  and  facihty,  have  made  a  classic 
circus  book  for  children,  entitled  "L'lllustr^ 
Dompteur"  (Plon,  $2.50).  This  has  been 
translated  and  made  into  a  smaller  book  en- 
titled "The  Animal  Trainer"  (DuflSeld,  $1.25) 
and  the  text,  as  prepared  by  Edgar  Mills, 
contains  a  subtlety  of  humor  more  appropri- 
ate for  grown  people  than  for  children.  Never- 
theless, the  pictures  by  Vimar  are  e.xception- 
ally  active  and  interpretative.  Mr.  Mills' 
"The  Animals  in  the  Ark"  (Duffield,  $1.25) 
is  taken  from  the  French  also. 

The  Brownies  are  household  figures  now 
and  Palmer  Cox's  eighth  book,  recounting 
their  latest  adventures,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished (Century  Co.,  $1.5C).  These  little 
goblins  are  never  behind  the  times,  for  the 
now  volume  deals  with  their  civic  zeal  and 
general  helpfulness.  A\'e  have  seen  drawings 
which  attempt  to  imitate  the  Brownies,  but 
Mr.  Cox  alone  seems  to  have  mastered  their 
agility. 

FAIRY    TALES  AND   MYTHS 

Dodgson,  Charles  L.  ("Lewis  Carroll").  Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

Many  imitators  of  "Lewis  Carroll"  have 
attempted  to  continue  the  charm  of  "Alice," 
but  no  one  has  yet  succeeded.  Of  all  edi- 
tions, the  one  containing  the  John  Teruiiel 
pictures  (The  Macmillan  Co.,)  should  have 
preference  over  all  others.  The  companion 
volume,  slightly  inferior  in  quaUty,  is 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass."  For  children 
interested  in  the  man  whoso  personality  flows 
through  these  pages,  and  for  those  interested 
in  the  conditions  under  which  "  Alice  in  Won- 
derland" was  conceived  and  written,  we  rec- 
ommend the  biography  of  Lewis  Carroll  by 
Belle  Moses  (Appleton,  $1.25). 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler.  The  Ilncls  Remus 
Stories,     .\ppleton.     $2. 

"Uncle  Remus:  His  Songs  and  His  Say- 
ings" (.\ppleton,  $2)  and  "Nights  with  Uncle 
Remus"  (Houghton,  $1.50)  not  only  present 
in  inimitable  negro  manner  the  folk-tales  of 
the  Southern  negro,  but  likewise  preserve  for 
those  who  look  deeply,  the  rare  feeling  of  a 
plantation  life  which  has  well-nigh  disap- 
peared. Moral  quibblers  object  to  the  sly- 
ness of  Brer  Fox,  but  such  classic  tales  as 
"The  Wonderful  Tar  Baby  "  are  able  to  with- 
stand mild  attack  of  this  order. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.    The  Wonder  Book  and 

Tanglewood  Tales. 

"The  Wonder  Book,"  with  illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane,  is  familiar  to  all  librarians 
(Houghton,  $3).  This  year,  Maxfield  Par- 
rish  has  illustrated  a  sumptuous  volume  with 
"A  Wonder  Book"  and  "Tanglewood  Tales" 
(Continued  on  page  1048) 
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THE  thinking  man  demands  not  only  style  and  beauty  of  drape  in  his  clothes  "when  the 
newness  is  on  them" — but  permanent  shapeliness  and  worth. 

He'll  find  these  qualities  invariably  in  Kuppenheimer  Clothes.  The  reason  goes  clear  back 
to  the  woolen  mills,  and  continues  through  every  step  of  designing,  modeling,  tailoring 
and  finish. 

Send  for  our  Book,  "Styles  for  Men." 
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Is  Your  Hand  Steady? 

Extend  your  hand  at  arm's 
length,  and  see  if  your  fingers 
tremble.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of 
an  overwrought,  nervous  con- 
dition. If  this  is  due  to 
coffee, — try  Baker-ized  Coffee. 

Baker-ixing  improves  coffee  in  three 
distinct  ways. 

First — the  coffee  berries  are  spht  open 
by  a  special  machine  and  the  chaff  is 
blown  away  as  waste. 

Coffee  chaff  can  be  seen  in  any  other 
coffee  when  ground.  It  is  an  impurity 
and  contains  tannin.  Brewed  alone  it  is 
bitter  and  weedy — and  will  actually  tan 
leather.  It  doesn't  help  the  coffee  flavor, 
and  is  not  good  for  the  human  system. 

Barrin^tof^sill 

T^-Itt^?  Coffee 

Second — the  coffee  passes  through  steel- 
cutters  in  order  to  secure  pieces  of  as 
nearly  uniform  size  as  possible — without 
dust.  You  can  brew  uniform  pieces 
uniformly  to  the  exact  strength  desired. 
No  small  particles  to  be  over-steeped  and 
give  up  bitterness 
and  tannin.  No 
large  grains  to  be 
wasted  by  under- 
steeping. 

Therefore  a 
pound  of  coffee 
Baker-ized  will 
make  15  to  20  cups 
more  than  a  pound 
of  ordinary  coffee 
--because  you  get 
all  the  flavor 
from   every    grain. 

Coffee  dust  is  the  result  of  grinding — 
crushing  in  a  mill.  You  can  see  it  in 
the  cup  before  you  add  the  cream.  It 
makes  the  coffee  muddy,  its  flavor  woody, 
and  it  is  indigestible.  You  won't 
find  this  dust  in  Baker-ized  Coffee. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it — 
or  the  word  of  the  thousands 
who  drink  it  regularly 
without  harm  or  ner- 
Try 


BAKKR 
lUFOKTINO 

<(7> 
121  lliidHon  street 
^«<TTark,^'.  Y. 

PU-as«r    st-nri   u9    ud 
vertised,  a    free  saiii)>lv 
can,    rnoUKh    to     tiink 
cups  BarrinKloii  Hall  Coffre, 
also  tK)oklt!t    ■ '  The  foffci'  with 
out  a   Rourct."        In   considera' 
tiort    I   i;ivc  my  grocer's    name  (on 
tbr  niarein ). 


^iimc  .... 
Addr4tl 


vousness.        1  r  y    it 
yourself.     A  trial  can 
free.       A   ;)()ur.d  at 
your   g-rocer's   at 
35  to  40  cents 
a  ccording 
t  o     local- 
ity. 


SOME  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR 
CHILDREN 

(Continued  from  page  1046.) 

combined  (Duffield  &  Co.),  each  color  plate 
a  work  of  art  and  worthy  of  separate  framing. 
The  publishers  have  made  a  de  luxe  book, 
^\ell  printed,  and  untouched  by  editing.  An- 
other edition,  which  in  the  same  manner  is  a 
combination  of  Hawthorne's  two  classics,  has 
been  protentiouslj'  illustrated  by  H.  Gran- 
ville Fell  (Duttonj^  $2.50). 

Klngsley,  Charles.     Water  Babies. 

The  most  delightful  edition  of  "  The  Water- 
babies"  to  read  is  the  original,  published  with 
black-and-white  drawings.  Many  elaborate 
reprints  are  issued  from  year  to  year.  Last 
season  Warwick  Goble  copiously  illustrated 
the  story  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  in  imita- 
tion of  Arthur  Eackham,  but  the  volume  has 
fancy  features,  and  too  much  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  nude.  This  year,  George  Soper 
has  pictured  the  story  (Baker  &  Taylor) 
with  some  feeling,  but  his  color-plates  are 
harmed  by  being  enclosed  in  borders  of  fine 
red  lines. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  The  Jungle  Book.  Cen- 
tury Co.     $1..50. 

This,    together   with  the    "Second   Jungle 

Book,"  would  alone  place  Kipling  foremost 

among   -wTiters   of   that   species   of   juvenile 

literature  which  has  appeal  for  old  and  yoimg 

alike.     Mowgli  is  an  endurable  hero,  and  the 

folk  element  in  the  tales  is  wholly  within  the 

range  of  youthful  interest. 

I.ang.  Andrew.  The  Blue  Fairy  Book  and  The 
Red  Fairy  Book.     Longmans.    S2  each. 

The  fact  that  these  are  the  most  popular 
of  Mr.  Lang's  variegated  series  of  books  illus- 
trates the  educational  truth  that  fairy  tales 
are  more  appropriate  than  folk  lore.  The 
latter  quality  is  the  great  drawback  to  most 
of  Mr.  Lang's  compilations,  but  the  funda- 
mental colors  here  recommended  contain  the 
fundamental  fairy  lore  which  all  children 
should  know.  In  his  latest  volume,  "The 
Lilac  Fairy  Book,"  Mr.  Lang  has  written  a 
breezy  introduction  in  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  books  are  prepared. 

Scudder.  Horace  E.  [Editor].  Cliildren'.s  Book: 
a  Collection  of  the  Best  Stories  an(i  Poems  in  the 
English  Languagi".     Houghton.     $2. .50. 

Welsh.  Charles.  Fairy  Tales  Children  Love. 
Dodge  Publishing  Co.     SI. 25. 

STORIES 

Alcott.  Louisa  May.  Little  Women.  Little, 
Brown.     .?1..50. 

Tliis  excellent  story  is  nearly  fifty  years 

old,  and  is  just  as  popular  as  ever,  despite  the 

literary  deluge.     All   of   Miss  Alcott's  books 

are  healthy  and  so  well  known  that  they  need 

no  special  prai.se.     Yotmg  readers  will  find 

the  biography  of  this  famous  author,  as  it  is 

told  by  Miss  Belle  Moses  (Appleton,  $L25) 

of  great  interest,  for  therein  will  be  found  the 

real    true   events    upon    which    Miss   Alcott 

founded    her    liooks.      Her    characters    were 

nciarly  all  of  tliem  real  people. 

riemcns,  Samuel  L.  ("Mark  Twain").  The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper.    Harper.    $1.75. 

A  fascinating  story  of  Edward  VL,  in  which 

the    young    king    becomes    pauper,    whik^    a 

pauper  tiuns  king.    The  adventures  befalling 

the  two  makes  a  narrative  of  holding  interest. 

Defoo,  Daniel.  Robinson  Cru.soe.  Wy.s.s. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

In  an  introduction  to  an  excellent  reissue 

of  "The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  illustrated 

by    Louis  Rhead   (Harper  &  Bros.),   W.  D. 


Sioinnrli  Troiibli'N 
Hnrftford'H  jlcirt  I'hosphnte 

Produces  licaltliy  activity  of  weak   and   disordered 
stomachs.     Au  luicxcellcd  strength  builder. 


COMFY 


The  Romeo 

The  acme  of  comfort,  elegance  and 
ease.  Made  of  Fine  Comfy  felt,  richly 
fur  bound.  Soles  of  noiseless  belting 
leather  and  low  heels. 

Price 
Women's,  lilack.  Red^  Uroicu,  Grffn, 

Grail,  ^\  iiie,  yavii  Blue  aiiU  Purp(e  $1.80 
Men's,  Black,  Ojcford  Gran  kiiofur)  .  2.00 
Misses'.  Ued,  Gray  ISprniy  Heelsi  .  1.25 
Child's,  h'ed,  Grail  (Spring  Heelsi         .    1.10 

Delivered 


The  Tailor-Made 

An  exceedingly  handsome  felt  slipper, 
trim  and  neat  as  its  name  implies  and 
very  dressy.  Regular  "Comfy  "  con- 
struction as  above. 


Women's,  lied,  M'ine,  Brown,  Black 
Men's,  Black,  Mroun,  Bed,  ICine 
Misses',  Bed,  Light  Blue,  Pink    . 
Child's,  Bed,  Light  Blue.  Pink     . 


Price 

$1.2S 
.  1.60 
.  1.10 
.  1.00 
Delivered 


Send  for  our  handsome  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  40' 
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Knr    CMuisti 
— *1.00    to    $ 


iiy    Gifts    we 
00.     Choici 


•r  offorod  in    casts. 
roiiiplotc  t'X]i)n nation. 


THE    LONELY    BABY 

I'm  just  n  Imby  nn^i'l 

And  I'm  loiudy  ait  ran  Ik-; 
I  in  waitiniT  for  s«>nu>b<Hly 

To  come  and  ask  for  nu*. 
PiM-haps  you'll  write  a  lettor 

To  the  "Lonely  Baby  Store," 
And  ask  if  1  won't  fly  t<i  yoit 

Anil  pcrcli  alxivo  your  d<H)r. 

Oipuright  1908 

This  beautiful,  ivory-iinted  cast 
always  plea.ses  the  children.  At 
dealers,  or  from  us  express  pre- 
paid. 9-im'h  size  with  pedestal, 
$1.50. 

liRve    seven    Combination    Offers 
of    111)    casts.      Largest  discounts 


Express  prepaid.      Send    at    once    for 


BOSTON  SCULPTURE    CO. 


i  of  til,-  (.■(■lolir.-it.i-.l  "  M.lrosc  Casts 


for  Srho^-tls 


803  Main  St. 


Melrose,  Mass. 
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From  Homer's  Story  of 
Helen  of  Troy  to 
Stevenson's  Treasure  Island ' 

Here  is   the  best  literature  of    all   ages    and   languages 
assembled  in  individual  volumes,  w^hich  are  sold  independ- 
ently of  one  another.      Every  reader  of  standard  authors,  w^ho 
likes  to  own   good   books,  well   printed  on  fine  paper   and  in 
artistic,  uniform  bindings,  can  get  his  favorite  books  in 

EVERYMAN'S 


>^« 


.^•pENT 


LIBRARY 


Everyman's  Library  is  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Professor  Earnest  Rhys,  assisted  by  such 
eminent  scholars  as  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  Andrew  Lang,  A.  C.  Swinburne, 
G.  K.  Chesterton.T.  Watson-Dunton,  Prof.  Saints- 
bury,  Hilaire  Belloc,  Arthur  Symonds,  Canon 
Seeching,  Lord  Avebury  and  Augustine  Birrell. 


Books  that  fit  the  Hand^  the  Mood,   the  Mind  and  Purse 

of  Every  Man 


Price  per 
Volume 


70c 


In 
Leather 


In 
Cloth 


Everyman's  Library  is  a  handsome  but  inexpensive  edition  of  the  Perpet- 
ual Best  Sellers — 500  now^  in  print  and  more  coming.  It  brings  to  every 
person  w^ho  buys  books,  whether  often  or  occasionally,  the  opportunity 
to  get  most  of  the  best  books  ever  written,  in  uniform  binding  and  convenient 
size,  at  the  lowest  price  ever  asked  for  finely  made  books.  These  same 
books  are  always  on  sale.  This  is  not  a  limited  time  offer."  You  can  buy 
any  book  in  Everyman's  Library  now — or  whenever  you  chance  to  want  it — 
and  of  almost  any  bookseller  wherever  you  happen  to  be.  The  price  will 
be  the  same. 

The  books  are  a  comfortable  size  for  reading,  about  seven  inches  high 
and  from  three-quarters  to  one-inch  thick.  The  paper  used  is  especially 
made  for  Everyman's  Library  (a  smooth,  high-grade  opaque)  the  printing 
is  large  and  clear,  and  the  binding  and  decorations  are  specimens  of  the  best 
English  bookcraft. 


Sold  by  Dealers  °'  ""trs^^^xf'^ 


Sold  by  Mail 


Everyman's  Library  should  be  on  sale  at  all  book  stores  and  book  departments.  We  employ  no 
agents,  and  tlie  books  are  sold  through  regular  channels,  another  reason  for  the  remarkably  low  prices. 
Ask  where  you  usually  buy  books  to  see  a  list  of  the  titles  of  Everyman's  Library,  then  ask  to  be 
shown  a  volume.  Glance  over  the  specimen  titles  on  this  page.  They  show  the  kind  of  books  in  the 
Library.  Doubtless  the  list  includes  some  book  you  have  long  wanted  to  own  but  have  been  prevented 
from  getting  by  the  necessity  of  buying  a  "complete  set"  or  some  other  reason.  W^hether  your  dealer 
sells  Everyman's  Library  or  not. 

Write  for  Our  Handsome  Descriptive  Booklet 

It  contains  an  outline  of  Everyman's  purpose,  a  description  of  th?  books  and  some  remarks 
concerning  them.     It  is  interesting  and  artistic — also  instructive,  being  a   good  condensed 
course  in  literature.     With  it  we  send  a  complete  list  of  the  books  published  so  far. 


A    Few    of  the    Books  in 
Everyman's  Library 

Should  you    order  one  of  their   ho^h 
from  us,  inclose  8c.  extra  for  postage. 
Cervantes'  "Don  Quixote." 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Pri  grcss." 
Goldsmitii's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
Scott's  Waverly  Novels. 
Austen's  "Sense  and  Sensibility." 
Cooper's  "Last  of  the  Mohicans." 
Hawtiiorne's  "Scarlet  Letter." 
Poe's  "Tales  of  Mystery." 
Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair." 
George  Eliot's  "Adam  Bedc." 
Dumas'  "Three  Musketeers." 
Balzac's  "Old  Goriot." 
Reade's  "Cloister  and  Hearth."* 
Muloch's  "John  Halifax  " 
Blackmore's  "Lorna  Doone.' 
Kingsley's  "Westward  Ho!" 
Lytton's  "Last  Days  of  Pon;peii." 
Dickens'  Complete  Works. 
Thackeray's  "Pendennis.'' 
George    Eliot's  "Mill  on  the  Floss." 
De    Quincey'8     "Confessions  of     an 

English  Opium  Eater." 
Reade's  "Peg  Woffington." 
Dante's  "Divine  Comedy." 
Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales. " 
Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson." 
Franklin's  "Autobiography." 
Marcus  Aurelius'  "Meditations." 
Ruskin's  "Crown  of  Wild  Olive."    ,-■ 
Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations." 
Carlyle's  "  Heroes  and  Hero 

Worship." 
Bronte's  "Jane  Eyre." 
Tennyson's  Poems. 
Browning's  Poems. 


L.  D. 
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E.  P.  Dutton&Co. 

31  W.  23d  St. 

New  York 

Please  send  me  your 

descriptive    booklet    of 

Kveryman's  Library  and 

complete  list  of  titles.  I  am 

•''  especially  interested  in  works  of 

n  Fiction  n  Biography 

n  Travel  D  Poetry 

D  Theology         D  Essays 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  31-33  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  also  publishers  of  The  Temple  Shakespeare. 

Descriptive  circular  mailed  on  request.  ,- 


Name 

-Address 

I  buy  books  from 

Ifo  tgcni  or  sftnTMier  viU  o«ll  on  the  le-ider  of  this  coupon. 
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M^'f^k'. 


iSio-A  CENTURY  OF  CHOPIN— 1910 

Had  Chopin  composed  for  a  modern  concert- 
grand  where  would  inspiration  not  have  led  him! 

To   know  the  "greater  Chopin,"   to  realize 
how  ingenuity  may  glorify  genius,  one  must  hear  the  Chopin  ot 

Here  are  possibilities  of  tone-color  such  as  only  the  composer  of  the 
"Ballads"  could  conjure.  Immensity  of  tone,  also,  a  piaiiisshno  that  is 
but  a  whisper,  b.  forte  overwhelming  by  contrast,  so  beautifully  shaded  are 
the  gradations. 

With  Baldwin-tone,  de  Pachmann,  authoritative  Chopin-Player,  reaches 
heights  denied  by  the  limited  keyboard  of  Chopin's  day. 

Highly-developed  qualities  endearing  the  Baldwin  to  the  tone-poets  of 
the  piano  give  it  an  equally  royal  place  in  the  regard  of  cultivated  amateurs. 
THB  BOOK  OF  THE  BAI^DWIN  PIANO  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


Chicago 

262  Wabash  Ave. 


New  York 

8  E.  34th  Street 

Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn'a  St. 


SJifialto  Company 


CINCINNATI 

l,ouisville 

425  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


St.  IjOuis 

1111  Olive  Street 

San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 


Denver 

1626  California  St. 


_>««^ 


A    Gift  That's  Different  and  Better 


HERE'S  something  really  novel  and  really  use- 
ful— a  Christmas  gift  worth  giving  and 
worth  getting. 

The  Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  isn't  a  toy,  yet 
it's  the  finest  kind  of  a  gift  for  young  folks.  It 
means  endless  amusement  as  well  as  constant 
usefulness. 

The  Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  isn't  a  $10000 
typewriter  yet  it  does  work  that  actually  equals  tliat 
of  the  highest  priced  machines  and  so  it  makes  a 
very  useful  and  most  acceptable  gift  for  grown-ups  in 
nearly  every  walk  of  life. 

This  wonderful  new  typewriter  fills  the  demand 
for  a  simplified,  portable,  low-priced  typewritt-r 
which  really  does  the  best  work. 


It  will  stand  the  severest  usage  and  last  a  life- 
time. You  can  easily  carry  it  in  a  grip.  Size  only 
2x5x11  inches.  Weighs  complete  only  4^^  pounds. 
.•Vnyone  can  operate  it. 

Sold  on  Free  Trial-  Fully  Guaranteed 

Sent  express  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Bennett  does  not  wholly  meet  your 
needs,  and  is  returned  within  10  days  of  its  receipt 
by  you,  your  money,  less  express  charges,  will  be 
refunded. 

You  know  someone  who  would  be  delighted  with 
such  a  gift  from  you.  Send  your  name  and  address 
no7v  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  samples. 


Bennett  Portable  "^fpewriter 
•  ■  $18 


A  product  of  the 
Elliott  -Fisher 
Billing  and  Add- 
ing     Machine 

factory    which  has 
earned  a  world  wide 
reputation    for   t'ie 
high   quality    of  its 
products. 

/?.  M.  Bennett 
Typewriter  Company 

366  Broadway,  New  York.  U.  S 

AeentH  wanted  foru  few  niifilleil  territories 


Howells  made  a  confession  that  he  had  to 
read  the  book  for  the  first  time  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  request  of  the  pubUshers.  Yet  this 
story  in  a  way  is  more  popular  than  the  orig- 
inal book  which  it  so  successfully  imitates. 
The  latest  edition  of  this  classic  is  that  illus- 
trated by  Charles  Folkard  (Button,  $2.50). 
E.  Boyd  Smith,  in  pale  color,  has  pictured 
the  adventures  of  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
(Ploughton,  SI. 50  net).  Charles  Lamb  called 
this  Defoe  novel  "capital  kitchen  reading." 

Dodge.   Jlary  Mapes.     Hans  Brinker;    or,  The 

Silver  Skates.     Scribner. 

Edgeworth.  Maria.  Tales  from.  Introduc- 
tion by  Austin  Dob.son.  Illustrated  by  Hugh 
Thomson.     .Stokes. 

We  moderns  still  have  a  love  for  quaint- 
ness  left  in  our  natures;  even  children,  de- 
spite their  advanced  interests,  find  pleasure 
in  such  tales  as  "Lazy  Lawrence,"  "Waste 
Not,  ^rant  Not,"  and  "Simple  Susan."  This 
selection  from  Miss  Edgeworth  is  quite 
enough  to  impress  one  with  her  excellent 
manner  of  depicting  and  of  narrating. 

Ewing,   Juliana   Horatio.     Jackanapes.      Story 

of  a  Short  Life. 

Hughes,  Thomas.    Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 
Lucas,    E.   \.     Forgotten  Tales  of  Long  Ago. 
Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford.    Stokes. 

These  two  volumes  are  companions,  pre- 
senting selections  illustrative  of  the  didactic 
.school  of  -RTiters.  Tliis  very  word  "  didactic  " 
as  applied  to  children's  literature  recalls  such 
names  as  Thomas  Day,  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Alicia  Catherine  Mant,  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb,  Anna  La>titia  Barbauld,  Catherine 
Sinclair,  "Peter  Parley,"  and  A.  Berquin — 
all  of  whom  are  well  represented.  As  an  in- 
troduction, Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  has  written  two 
prefaces  which  present  in  a  "chatty"  fashion 
the  whole  trend  of  this  particular  genre  of 
literature.  These  are  excellent  books  for  the 
students  of  juvenile  reading. 

Scott,  Sir  AValter.  Ivanhoe.  Preface  by  Hon. 
Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott  of  Abbot sford.  Illustrations 
by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen.     Lippincott. 

Sherwood,  Wm.  The  Fairchild  Family.  In- 
troduction by  Mary  E.  Palgrave.  Illustrations  by 
Florence  M.  Rudland.     Stokes. 

This  is  a  classic  example  in  the  history  of 
children's  literature.  It  belongs  to  the  Edge- 
worth  school,  and  emphasizes  certain  char- 
acteristics of  that  balance  between  rich 
and  poor  which  marked  the  day  when  in- 
terest began  to  consider  the  economic  state 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  story  has  the  flavor 
of  the  Sunday-school  literature  of  the  period. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.    Treasure  Island. 

Tappan.  Eva  March  [Editor].  Old-Fashioned 
Stories  and  Poems.  Vol.  6  in  The  Children's  Hour. 
Houghton. 

Welsh,  Charles.  Stories  Children  Love.  Dodge 
Publishing  Co. 

■Wlggln.  Kate  Douglas.  Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm.    Houghton  Mifflin.    SlJiO. 

This  story  has  had  an  extraordinary  sale — 
something  like  340,000  copies.  It  was  first 
published  in  1903.  Having  made  so  wide 
appeal  because  of  its  frc.'^h  spirit  and  charm, 
it  was  dramatized,  and  has  recently  been  pro- 
duced in  New  York,  where  it  is  now  playing 
to  crowded  houses.  This  new  edition  of  a 
deservedly  famous  story  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  the  play,  in  which  Edith 
Taliaferro  assumes  the  title  role.  But  the 
pictures  fail  to  convey  the  flavor  of  the  fron- 
tispi(>ce,  painted  by  E.  C.  Yohn. 

LITER.\RV   CLASSICS 

The  C.alland  text  of  "The  Arabian  Nights," 
IS21,  is  a  very  excellent  one.  This  has  been 
slightly  abridged  by  E.  Dixon  in  a  sumptu- 
ous volume  illustrated  by  John  D.  Batten 
(Putnam).  The  t<>ndency  among  most 
editors  is  to  over-edit,  and  among  the  many 
versions  one  will  find  arbitrary  wording  as 
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well  ius  iirhitniry  selection  according  to  indi- 
vidual notions  regarding  child-taste.  Such 
motives  prompted  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 
Nora  A.  Smith,  in  their  collection,  issued  by 
Scribner  with  wonderful  drawings  in  color 
by  Maxfield  Parrisli. 

Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  a  classic 
which  we  doubt  whether  children  read  now- 
adays. Nevertheless,  the  publishers  do  not 
tire  of  bringing  out  varied  editions.  The 
Brothers  Rhead  illustrated  the  allegory 
for  the  Century  Co.;  Byam  Shaw's  bril- 
liant and  elaborate  color  work  decorates  a 
Scribner  edition  ($2.50)  which  has  the  fur- 
ther recommendation  of  carrying  marginal 
notes.  The  latest  reprint,  imported  by  Dut- 
ton  ($3)  is  artistically  pictured  by  Frank  C. 
Pape. 

Swift's  "Gulliver's  Travels"  has  found  a 
sympathetic  illustrator  in  Arthur  Rackham 
(Button,  $2.50  net),  whose  fancy  is  best 
suited  to  grown  people.  There  is  another 
excellent  edition  published  by  Macmillan 
($1.50). 

No  season  passes  without  a  new  edition  of 
Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakespeare."  E.  P. 
Button's  issue  contains  illustrations  by  Wal- 
ter Paget  ($2.50).  N.  M.  Price  has  elaborate 
color  plates  in  a  volume  published  by  the 
Scribners  ($2.50).  Arthur  Rackham's  fancy 
has  displayed  itself  in  a  reprint  by  J.  M.  Bent, 
which  E.  P.  Button  imports  ($2.50).  There 
is  another  method  employed  by  those  who 
retell  Shakespeare — the  method  of  ample 
()uotation,  but  the  Lambs'  narrative  is  direct, 
and,  if  not  faithful,  is  nevertheless  feeling. 

Other  literary  classics  which  should  be 
named  here  are  Charles  Lamb's  "Adventures 
of  Ulysses,"  Charles  Kingsley's  "Heroes," 
Howard  Pyle's  "Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood,"  Ruskin's  "  King  of  the  Golden  River," 
Thackeray's  "Rose  and  the  Ring,"  Howard 
Pyle's  "Iving  Arthur  and  His  Knights,"  and 
"Tales  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims."  For 
the  guidance  of  buyers  we  append  a  few- 
trustworthy  lists  of  children's  books  which 
may  be  procured  at  nominal  prices  from  the 
libraries  issuing  them: 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Compiled  by  Caro- 
line M.  Hewins.  Hartford  (Conn.)  Public  Library. 
1904. 

The  Child's  O^vn  Library.  A  Guide  to  Parents. 
Clara  W.  Hunt.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Li- 
brary.     1907. 

A  List  of  Books  Recommended  for  a  Children's 
Library.  Annie  Carroll  Moore.  Iowa  Library 
Commission. 

Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Children's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg. 
1909.    (Bulky,  but  a  standard  reference  work.] 

Children's  Catalog.  Cumulative.  Marion  E. 
Potter.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.     1909. 

ANOTHER   LIST  OF  POPULAR  BOOKS 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Abbou  Willis  J.  The  Story  of  Our  Navy.  Il- 
lustrated. 8vo.  New  York;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$2. 

Altsheler,  Joseph  A.  The  Horsemen  of  the 
Plams.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull. 
12mo.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 

Bangs,  John  Kendrick.  Mollie  and  the  Un- 
wiseman  Abroad.  Illustrated  by  Grace  G.  Wie- 
derseim.  Octavo.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.     .$1.50. 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.  Kingsford.  Quarto 
Illustrated  by  Helyea.  Pp.  326.  12mo.  New 
York;  The  Century  Co.     SI. 50. 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.  Winning  his  "Y  "  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Beach.  Lieut.  Com.  Edward  L.,  U.  S.  N.  The 
Annapolis  Stories.  [The  stories  in  this  series 
include  such  titles  as:  "An  Annapolis  First  Class, 
man,"  "An  Annapolis  Plebe,"  "An  Annapolis 
Second  Classman."]  Philadelphia:  Penn  Publish- 
mg  Co.     .?1.25  each. 

Bolton,  Sarah  K.  Poor  Boys  Who  Became 
Famous.  Portraits.*)  12mo.  New  York-  T  Y 
Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Boylan.  Grace  Duffie.  The  Steps  to  Nowhere 
Illustratedby  J.  Morgan.    Scj.Svo.    [Through  Hurst 

Our  readers  are 


"Its  time 
jou  owned 

a  QfSlf/Tam 


What  more  appropriate,  acceptable,  and  enduring 
gift  than  a  watch?  Waltham  has  been  the  watch 
favorite  of  social  as  well  as  of  business  and  in- 
dustrial life  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

WALTHAM 

has  beauty  to  commend  it,  usefulness,  reliability 
and  integrity  to  make  first  impressions  permanent. 
It  is  a  watch  that  flatters  the  recipient  and  keeps 
the  donor  in  constant  and  grateful  recollection. 

There  is  no  more  perfect  specimen  of  watch  making  than  the  Waltham 
Colonial.  Made  as  thin  as  it  is  safe  to  make  a  reliable  time-piece,  it 
is  the  last  word  in  the  watchmaker's  art  At  all  JEWELERS,  from 
$50  to  $175.  Write  for  handsome  booklet,  describing  the  various 
Waltham  movements  and  learn  the  one  best  suited  to  your  needs. 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 


WALTHAM,  MASS. 


Fire-proof 

Outlasts 
two  ordinary  cans 

FOR  ASHES  AND  GARBAGE 


The  Witt  can  stands  hard  knocks — is  fire  and  rust 
proof,  clean   and  sanitary,  keeps  in  the  smells^ ^^^ 
keeps  out  dogs,  cats,  rats  and  flies.  1*^ 

,  I(Ook  for  the  yellow  label  Witt's  and  the  name  Witt 
kstamped  in  the  top  and  bottom.  None  genuine  without 
lit.  Three  sizes  of  both  can  and  pail.  If  j'our  dealer 
^asn't  them  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup- 
^plied.    Address  dept.  K 

Thb  Witt  Cornice  Co. 
2118-24  Winchell  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


P" 


Dog-proof 
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Your  Daughter's  Christmas 


HY  not  make  it  memorable  by  providing  a  Christmas  present  for 
her  which  will  last  her  as  long  as  she  lives — something  that  will 
come  around  every  Christmas  time  even  though  you  may  not  be 
here  to  have  the  pleasure  of  personally  giving  it  to  her?  It 
will  be  your  loving  forethought  which    will  provide    the  gift  on 


Christmas  days  yet  to  come  and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  now 
that  this  will  be  one  Christmas  present  that  she  will  always  be  sure  to  receive. 
If,  unfortunately,  there  should  come  for  her  Christmas  celebrations  without  cheer 
— when  everything  may  have  gone  wrong — when  even  bread  and  butter  and 
roof  may  be  in  the  balance— this  Christmas  gift  of  yours  will  step  in  and  take  the 
place  of  your  parental  care  and  affection — and  see  to  it  that  she  has  the  where- 
withal to  provide  the  three  daily  meals — and  the  roof — and  the  clothing — for  her 
and  hers.  Rather  attractive  sort  of  present  to  give,  isn't  it  ?  Better  than  some 
gift  which  brings  only  temporary  pleasure  and  which  has  no  permanent  or  endur- 
ing value.  ^  This  Christmas  gift  that  we  are  talking  about — the  Life  Income 
policy  of  the  Equitable  Society — which  provides  a  definite,  fixed  yearly  sum  for 
that  dear  daughter — giving  her  the  policy  on  this  Christmas  day  and  if  you  so 
elect,  the  income  when  it  becomes  due,  can  be  made  payable  on  every  Christmas 
day  thereafter  so  long  as  she  lives — and  to  nobody  else — Something  that  a 
husband  of  hers  cannot  squander  or  misinvest — something  that  puts  her  beyond 
reach  of  the  scheming  adventurer — something  that  makes  absolutely  certain  the 
necessaries  of  life  if  all  her  pleasures  and  comforts  should  go  by  the  board — None 
too  early  to  apply  for  it  promptly  when  you  see  this,  if  you  want  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  giving  it  to  her  this  Christmas.  ^  This  sort  of  policy  would  be  the  best 
Christmas  present  you  could  give  your  wife,  too — if  you  have  not  already  made 
some  adequate  provision  which  will  insure  her  absolutely  an  annual  income 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 


"Strongest  in  the  World" 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-Paul  Morton,  President— 120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY,  120  Broadway.  New  York 

IVilhoul  commilling  myself  lo  any  action,  I  would  like  lo  know  what  it  would  cost  to   provide   an  annual 


life  income  of  $ pai/able  at  my  death  to  a  person  now- 

Name 

A  ddress 

29  (' 


■  years  oj  age 


■  Age. 


The  Perplexing  Question  of  the  Year  ^^^ 


is  what  to  buy  at  a  moderate  cost  as  a  Christmas  gift  that  will  com- 
bine all  the  elements  of  nicety,  i)racticability  ancl  appropriateness. 
There  is  practically  no  gift  at  the  same  cost  that  will  please  mother, 
wife,  sister  or  friend  as  much  as  a  latest  improved 


BISSELL 


■Cyco"  BALL-BEARING 
Carpet  Sweeper 


Everything:  about  the  machine,  including-  finish  and  mechanism, 
indicates  value  double  its  cost  to  the  purchaser.  Thousands  of  Bis- 
sell  Sweepers  are  given  every  year  as  Christmas  gifts,  and  the  demand 
for  this  purpose  is  growing  enormously.  A  '  Bissell"  will  be  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  giver  for  ten  years  or  more.  It  reduces  the  labor 
of  sweeping  95:^,  raises  no  dust,  and  cleans  Carpets  and  rugs  as  no 
corn  broom  can,  and  will  outlast  fifty  of  them.  Costs  from  2.75  to  5.75, 
and  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere.     Booklet  on  request. 

OUR  HOLIDAY  OFFER -Buy  of  your  dealer  between  now 
and  January  1st,  send  us  the  purchase  shp  within  one  week 
from  date  of  purchase,  and  we  will  send  you  a  fine  quality 
black  leather  card  case  with  no  printing  on  it. 

Address  Dept.  388- A,  BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(lit)  (L:iri;.-Mt  (intl  Oeily  Kxcluaiv*!  Carpi-t  SwuopiT  M-ikcrs  in  lh(!  Win-M.) 


&  Co.,  New  York,  the  same  author  has  issued  six 
volumes,  dealing  with  "Our  Little  Canadian  Kid- 
dies," and  children  in  Cuba,  the  Far  North,  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines.]     New  York:    The  Baker  & 
Ta.vlor  Co.     $L50. 

Brereton,  Capt.  F.  ,S.  The  Great  Aeroplane. 
A  Tale  of  Adventures  in  Mid-Air.  Illustrated. 
Large  12nio.  New  York:  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 
$1.25. 

Caldwell's  Boys  and  Girls  at  Home.  Il- 
lustrated. 8*  X  11  inches.  New  York:  H.  M.  Cald- 
well Co.     SI. 2.5. 

Du  Bois,  Mary  Constance.  The  League  of  the 
Signet  Ring.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Relvea.  Pp. 
391.     12mo.     New  York:   The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Gask,  Lilian.  Folk  Tales  from  ilany  Lands. 
Illustrated  by  Pogany.  8vo.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Gates,  Josephine  Scribner.  Sunshine  Annie. 
$1.25.  The  Live  Dolls'  Party  Days.  $1.25.  In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Hammond,  Capt.  Harold,  U.  S.  A.  West  Point, 
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Johnston.  Charles  H.  L.  Famous  Scouts:  In- 
cluding Trappers,  Pioneers,  and  Soldiers  of  the 
Frontier.  12mo.  Illustrated.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Laserlof,  Selma.  The  Wonderful  Adventures 
of  Nils.  6  X  8i.  [A  second  volume  has  just  been 
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$1.50. 
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Peary,  Josephine  E.  The  Snow  Baby.  New 
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Ka.v.  Anna  Chapin.  Sidney:  Her  Senior  Year 
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Singleton,  Esther.  The  Children's  City.  12mo. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

Smith.  E.  Boyd.  The  Farm  Book.  Illustrated. 
Boston:     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Smith.  Gertrude.  Arabella  and  Araminta. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

HEALTH  is  the  first,  asset  of  this  hooU  of 
"Pooms"  by  Mrs.  SchviylcM-  Viiii  Rens- 
selaer (Tlic  Macmillan  Company).  lOach 
one  of  her  songs  has  a  sound  core  of  healtli. 
These  verses  are  ncith(>r  moody,  anemic, 
nor  ecstatic — they  do  not  liold  tiie  l)itterness 
of  Francis  Thompson  or  the  jioignancy  of 
Coventry  Patmore.  This  author's  philosophy 
of  life  evidently  has  not  been  twisted  or 
distorted  by  poverty  or  suffering.  She 
leads  us  in  pleasant  ways  and  through  her 
keener  artist  senses  we  appreliend  a  w-orld  of 
quiet  beauty. 

IjOVo's  Prisoner 

Sweet  Love  ha.s  t\viiie<l  his  fingers  in  my  luiir, 
And  laid  his  hand  acro.ss  my  wondtMing  eyes. 
I  can  not  move  save  in  the  narrow  .space 

Of  liis  strong  arms'  embrace. 
Nor  see  but  only  in  my  own  hcarl  where 
His  image  lie.s. 
How  can  I  tell, 

Emprisoned  so   well, 
If  in  the  outer  world  be  sunset  or  sunri.se? 
Sweet  Love  has  laid  his  hand  across  my  eyes. 

Sweet  Love  has  loosed  his  fingers  from  my  hair, 
His  lifted  hand  has  left  my  eyelids  wet. 
I  can  not  move  save  to  pursue  liis  fleet 

And  unreturning  feet, 
Now  see  but  in  my  ruined  heart,  and  there 
His  face  lies  yet. 
How  should  I  know. 

Distraught  and  blinded  so. 
If  in  the  outer  world  be  sunrise  or  sunset? 
Sweet  Love  has  freed  my  eyes,  but  they  are  wet. 

Apple   Blossoms  and  the  Child 

Beneath  each  rosy-white 

Ethereal  bloom,  lovely  as  pearl  and  seemingly 

As  useless  save  to  charm  tlie  siglit. 

There  lieth,  not  mere  propliecy 

Of  fruit  to  come,  but  the  round  fruit 

In  miniature  complete — a  globe  minute. 

With  envelop  and  flesh  and  seed 

So  planned  that  it  shall  need, 

To  make  fair  food  for  longing  lips, 

Only  the  balmy  wind,  the  freshening  rain, 

And  the  sunshine  that  slips 

Its  warming  touch  the  sheltering  leaves  between. 

— And,  baby,  in  thy  soul  again 

Whoso  hath  looked  the  miracle  hath  seen. 

Here  is  not  promise  that  a  man  shall  grow; 

Here  is  the  man  as  he  may  be, 

Full-formed  within 

The  fragrant  petal-cup  of  infancy. 

Watch  the  bright  eye 

Seeking,  insatiable,  to  learn,  to  know; 

Watch  the  unresting  steps  begin 

Their  voyages  of  far  discovery. 

See  how  to  hands  outstretched  the  soft  hands  cling, 

And  how  the  soft  glance  tells 

Responsive  love  to  love  that  dwells 

In  other  eyes. 

See  how  the  tender  wounded  lieart  can  bring 

Swift  dignity  to  heal  its  grieved  surprize. 

And  courage  comes  at  call. 

The  brave  mouth  quivers  but  tlie  foot  stands  fast 

When  perilous  risks  befall — 

When  the  great  hound,  first  seen,  affrights. 

Or  in  the  dusk  of  garden  nights 

The  moth,  the  beetle,  whir  too  closely  past! 

How  valiant  the  desire  to  aid 

In  tasks  enormous  for  .so  slender  powers; 

How  keen  the  sense  in  the  beloved  to  see 

The  changes  made 

By  the  uncomprehended  flight  of  changeful  liours  — 

To  give  the  kiss  betokening  sympathy 

Or  trustfulness,  or  merriment. 

How  quick  the  lamentations  and  tlie  crystal  tears 

For  the  young  robin  slain. 

The  lily  that  the  storm  has  rent; 

Yet  with  what  gentle  fortitude  the  small  soul  bears 

Its  own  long  fevered  test  of  unaccustomed  pain. 

Stoic  yet  sweet  the  while. 

Weakened  of  all  except  the  will  to  smile. 


iit;:.^^^^^  ■fii.i.-'.'niiTTrjii: 


'Night  Letters"  for  Travelers 

The  family  always  wants  to  know  that 
you  "arrived  safely,"  what  sort  of 
trip  you  had,  how  you  found  things 
at  your  destination. 

Send  them  a  Night  Letter  any  time 
before  midnight  and  they  will  receive 
it  next  morning. 

The  Night  Letter  prevents  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  left  at 
home  and  enables  you  to  telegraph 
a  real  message  with  something  of 
yourself  in  it. 

The  terseness  of  the  ordinary  telegram 
is  not  required.  Fifty  words  may  be 
sent  as  a  Night  Letter  at  the  same 
rate  as  a  ten-word  day  message. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

"Prompt,  Efficient,  Popular  Service." 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS-BIG  SPECIALS 

FULL  JEWELED   SlflfiS. 

WALTHAM  *HJ- 

In  Fine  20-Year  Gold-filled  Case. 
Guaranteed  to  keep  Accurate  Time. 

I  SENT  ON  FREE  TRIAL.  ALL  CHARGES  PREPAID  I 

You  do  not  pay  one  penny  until  you  have  seen  \ 
and  examined  this  High-Grade,  Fall  Jeweled  Walth-1 
am   Watch,  with  Patent  Hairspring,  in  any  style 
plain  or  engraved  Case,  right  in  your  own  hands. 


^ 


Diamond  Rings   inf  slyle. 
Terms,  {3.75  per  monlh. 

GREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFEREO'-$1  A  MOMTH. 

No  matter  how  far  away  you  live,  or  how  small  your  salary  or  income  we  will 

THE  OLD  REUABLE  ORIGINAL  DIAMOND 

AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE 


'*«v\ 


^:4 


.A 


lOFTIS 


B_  -»^..  .«.  ..r..  I>q>t  •*  *l  92to98STATEST.,CH!CAG0,nL 
■■  BROS&Ca'tsS  Branches:  PitUbura.  Pa.,  St.U>uis.Mo. 


trust  you  for  a  high- 

grade  adjusted  Walthan^ 

Watch,  in  gold  case,  war 

ranted  for  25  years,  and  guaranteed  to  pass  any  railroad 

inspection.   Writs  for  handsome  Christmas  Cataloc 
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The    Successful    Burglar. 

This  sortof  thing  may  happen 
to  you.  It  does  happen  right 
alon^  to  people  whose  doors 
are  fitted  with  ordinary  locks. 


lock  is  there  already. 


HE  comfort 

of  security  is  the 
certai7ity  that  when  you   close 
your  door — the   lock  will  spring  shut 
and  that  no  one  can  open  that  door 
with  any  key  but  the  right  one. 

Add   a    Yale    Night 
Latch    to  your  doors 
no  matter  what  other 
You 


can 


on  yourself. 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  Yale  No.  42 
Night    Latch.     It    costs   from 
$1.50  upward  ;   there   are 
many  sizes  and  types. 

Of  hardware  merchants   everywhere.    Ask  us  for  "His 
First   Latch   Kev,"   a  fascinating  little  story,  or  (if  you  are 
thinking  of  building)   say  you  want  our  more  elaborate, 
more    serious     illustrated   book    about    the-    "Yale 
Hardware  for  Your  Home."     Free  of  course. 

Yale&TowneMfg.Go. 

Makers   of  Yale   Products 

Locks,   Padlocks,  Builders'  Hardware 
Door     Checks     and      Chain      Hoists 

9  Murray  St., 
New  York 

Chicago  Washington 
Boston  San  Francisco 
Paris  London  Hamburg 


The  Discouraged 
Burglar. 

By  adding  a  Yale  Night 
Latch  to  your  doors  you 
are  protecting  your  home. 


YALE 


■mjcxlm:- 


There  is  nothing  more  fascinating  to  the  average 
man  or  boy  than 

Tinkering  with  Tools 

and  for  the  man  who  is  really  handy  with 
tools  a  present  of  one  of  our  Combination 
Benches  and 

Tool  Cabinets  for  Christinas 

will  give  him  more  pleasure  than  anything 
you  could  select.  It  is  a  handsome  oak 
cabinet  containing:  95  of  the  finest 
tools  made  and  when  open  is  a  com- 
plete bench  with  vise  ready  for  im- 
mediate use. 

For  one  less  expert,  or  for  the  boy, 
we  sufrgest  one  of  our  smaller  cabi- 
nets. AH  tools  are  the  highest  grade 
standard  mechanics'  tools,  arranged 
in  convenient  sets  for  home  use. 
Tlie  quality  is  the  same  in  all,  the 
liigher  priced  cabinets  are  larger  and 
( ontain  more  tools. 

No.  47    21  Tools    .     .     $  7.50 
10.00 
15.00 
20.00 
30.00 
85.00 
nr.'  iiioni'cifi  in  tlio  sale  of  lii(th-itradc  tool  outfits  fur  luiiiii'  us.-;  every  set  bears  oui-  juarantee  of  qu^ilu  v 
4»r<l<>r  tllrcct  (w«i  have  no  iiKeiitH)  or  solid  lor  <:iitnloi;ii<'  i\o.  3MAM 
HAMMACHER.  SCHLEMMER  &  CO.,  New  York  (Since  1848),  4tli  Ave.  and  13th  St. 

HARI>«VAKK.  TOOLS  \\n  Siri'l'MKS  ^ 


^ 


.So  uulo  us  the  babe  is  born: 

So  in  the  blossom  of  his  happy  morn 

I.ie  wrapt  the  pattern  and  the  plan 

Of  grace  and  virtue  in  the  man. 

Oil,  sheltering  leaves,  oh,  warming  sun, 

Guard,  foster,  fashion,  that  there  shall  in  one 

Be  fully  ripened,  undistorted,  undefiled, 

The  springtime  excellences  of  the  child. 

Blow,  bracing  wind!     Fall,  fructifying  rain! 

Round  out  the  promise  of  the  tiny  sphere. 

Nor  let  it  grow  to  gnarlM  shape  and  bitter  grain. 

Nor,  blighted,  drop  and  disappear; 

For  all  the  world  is  hungry,  thirsty,  destitute. 

Lacking  due  harvest  of  such  fruit 

.\s  waits,  so  small  ami  yet  so  perfect,  here. 


The  poetry  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
with  all  its  loveliness,  at  times  tends  to  thin 
out  into  pale  sentimentality.  We  have  always 
cherished  a  strong  personal  distaste  for  the 
futile,  unanswerable  (juestions  with  which 
poets  are  fond  of  vexing  the  mysteries  of 
this  life.  The  following  posthumous  verse 
from  The  Century  contains  these  faults,  but 
also  includes  some  of  the  virtues  which  have 
won  for  Mr.  Gilder's  work  so  wide  a  circle 
of  admirers: 

••'TwHs  Kike   Another  Sunset" 

Bv   KuiiAKP   Watson   Gildkr 

I. 

'Twas  like  another  sunset  when  the  moon 
Sank  from  the  sky  and  the  near  stars  grew  bright; 
.\s  when  is  played  some  dear  and  lingering  tune. 
Softly  the  theme  repeats.    Sunset  and  set  of  moon 

Were  one  sweet  tune. 

And  lovely  was  the  night. 

If. 

O  night  of  wonder,  of  mysterious  sleep! 

What  meanest  thou?     Oh,  what  this  pause  most 

strange — 
This  hush  'twixt  sun  and  sun — which  mortals  keep 
For  silence  and  rest,  forgetfulness  and  sleep? 

In  what  vast  deep 

Where  doth  the  live  soul  range? 

III. 

And  if  from  loss  and  dull  and  seeming  death. 
As  ship  to  shore,  we  to  ourselves  return, 
Shall  not  the  invisible  soul,  a  quenchless  breath, 
To  itself  return  after  that  pause  of  death — 
A  subtler  breath 
That  doth  forever  hurn" 


A    beautiful    tribute   to    Helen    Keller  in 

Lippincolt's: 

Against  the  Gate  of  Life 

Bv  Florence  K.\ri.e  Coates 

As  mute  against  the  gate  of  life  you  .sit. 

Longing  to  open  it, 
Full  oft  you  must  behold,  in  thought,  a  maid 
With  banner  white,  -whose  lilies  do  not  fade. 

And  armor  glory  lit. 

.\cross  the  years,  darkling,  you  still  must  see, 

In  the  hush  of  memory, 
Her  whom  no  wrong  of  Fate  could  make  afraid— 
Of  all  the  maidens  of  the  world.  The  Maid! — 

In  her  hrave  purity. 

l''or  she,  like  you,  was  singly  set  apart, 

O  high  and  lonely  heart! — 
And  hearkened  Voices,  silent  save  to  her, 
.\n(l  looked  on  visions  she  might  not  transfer 

By  any  loving  art, — 

Knew  the  dread  <hill  of  isolation,  when 

Life  darkened  to  her  ken; 
Yet  could  not  know,  as  round  her  closed  the  night. 
How  radiant  and  far  would  shine  her  light. — 

A  miracle  to  men! 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

CAPTURING     BIG    GAME    WITHIN    THE 
ARCTIC  CIRCLE 

IV  T  OT  content  with  roping  lions  and 
-^  ^  rhinoceri  in  African  tropics  and  taking 
moving  pictures  of  the  process,  American 
sportsmen  have  turned  their  attention  to 
similar  adventures  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
In  the  early  summ<>r  of  this  year,  Mr.  Paul 
J.  Rainey  set  out  on  a  luniting-expedition  to 
capture  some  Arctic  game  alive  and  procure 
moving  pictures  of  wild  life  on  the  world's 
northern  ictvcap.  In  the  current  Cosmo'poU- 
tan  Mr.  Rainey  describes  some  hunting  ad- 
ventures among  the  pack  ice  of  Melville  Bay. 
The  first  game  sighted  was  a  herd  of  walrus 
on  a  " growler" — a  large  lump  of  ice  detached 
from  a  berg.     At  once  the  hunters  were  off: 

We  lowered  the  launch  and  went  after 
them,  the  captain  at  the  wheel,  the  doctor 
and  myself  with  the  guns,  and  Whitney  run- 
ning the  engine.  There  appeared  to  be  about 
fifty  walruses  in  the  herd.  The  captain  put 
the  launch  right  into  the  middle  of  them,  and 
she  hit  the  edge  of  the  pan  and  almost  upset. 
The  herd  started  to  scatter,  some  rolling 
sideways  into  the  water,  others  flopping 
across  the  ice  with  a  (jueer  lumbering  shuffle 
which  is  amazingly  and  deceptively  swift. 
There  was  an  instant's  scramble  in  the  boat 
as  we  righted  her;  then  we  fired,  and  brought 
down  five.  And,  by  the  way,  a  point  about 
walrus-himting  that  may  be  brought  in  here 
is  to  remember  that  }'ou  must  hit  them  in  the 
head  and  drop  them  dead  on  the  ice  if  you 
wish  to  secure  the  bodies,  for  a  mortalh' 
wounded  walrus  sinks  the  instant  it  gets 
into  the  water. 

The  Eskimos  who  were  with  us  harpooned 
three  more  of  the  walruses,  which  went  off 
with  the  floats,  and  we  started  after  them. 
I  harpooned  one,  a  huge  fellow  with  enor- 
mous tusks,  and  he  dived  as  I  drove  the  har- 
poon into  him.  In  some  manner  the  line 
got  wound  aroimd  my  leg,  throwing  me  do\vn 
and  dragging  me  half  over  the  gunwale. 
Just  as  I  was  going  overboard  I  managed 
to  kick  myself  free,  but  it  was  an  exciting 
moment.  Every  time  the  brute  came  up  we 
shot  him  and  finally  succeeded  in  killing 
him.  Our  next  effort  was  with  a  wounded 
cow  that  charged  us;  and  the  attack  of  a 
wounded  and  infuriated  walrus,  even  tho 
ludicrous,  on  account  of  the  beast's  clumsi- 
ness and  unwieldiness — if  you  are  far  enough 
away  to  see  the  funny  side  of  it — is  no  joke. 

This  cow  had  two  calves,  which  we 
secured  alive,  and  took  back  with  us  to  the 
ship.  By  that  time  the  wind  was  rising,  and 
a  fog  was  rolling  in 

We  got  back  to  the  ship  all  right,  and 
hoisted  our  two  walrus  calves  on  board. 
They  were  stupid  little  fellows,  sleeping  most 
of  the  time,  and  when  they  woke  would  begui 
promptly  to  bellow  for  dinner.  We  fed  them 
condensed  milk  out  of  nursing-bottles  brought 
along  for  the  purpose;  they  absorbed  most 
alarming  quantities  of  it,  and  quickly  dis- 
covered a  trick,  when  they  could  hold  no  more, 
of  sucking  up  a  large  mouthful  and  blowing 
it  with  great  precision  in  the  face  of  the  man 
who  happened  to  be  playing  nurse. 

Walrus  calves  were  not  the  only  live  game 
pursued,  however.  Moving  pictures  were 
taken  of  herds  of  musk-oxen  and  of  flocks  of 


3,530,000  Feet  of  Roofing 


Gravel  and  slag  roofs  laid  along  the 
lines  of  The  Barrett  Specification, 
cover  most  of  the  first-class  buildings 
of  the  country,  because  the  experience 
of  more  than  60  years  has  proven  that, 

1st — They  keep  out  water,  and 
that  is  what  a  roof  is  for. 

2d — Their  cost  per  year  of  service 
is  lower  than  any  other  kind. 

3d — There  is  nopainting,coating 
or  similar  maintenance  cost. 


purchaser.  Once  he  understands  the 
long  service  they  give,  and  the  low 
cost  per  year  of  service,  he  will  have 
no  other  kind. 

The  photographs  herewith  show, 
in  the  following  order,  three  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
country:  Singer  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  and 
Studebaker Manufacturing  Company, 
located  at  South  Bend,  Ind.  The 
roof  area   amounts    to    3,530,000 


Claims  regarding  other  roofings 
should  be  met  with  this  question: 
Can  you  refer  me  to  anyone  who 
has  used  say  500  squares  of  your  roof- 
ing on  a  comparatively  flat  surface  for 
10  years  and  bought  any  more  of  it.""' 

Then  investigate  any  such  claims, 
for  such  roofs  are  rare  except  in  the 
salesman's  imagination. 

Exaggerated  and  untrue  claims 
sometimes  sell  other  roofings,  because 
the  principles  of  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  are  not   well   known   to  the 


square  feet.  These  roofs  are  laid 
along  the  lines  of  The  Barrett  Speci- 
fication, and  many  of  them  have  been 
giving  satisfactory  service  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century- 

Booklet  and  other  information  re- 
garding Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
mailed  free  on  request  to  our  nearest 
office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York       Chicago  Philadelphia         Boston 

St.  Louis  Cleveland  Pittsburg  Cincinnati 
Kansas  City    Minneapolis  Seattle        New  Orleans 
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PREVENTS  HEADACHES 

Colds,  Catarrh  and  Pneumonia — 
and  Saves  Furniture,  Pianos, 
Pictures,  etc.,  from  shrinking 
and  cracking — by  keeping  the 
air  moist  and  wholesome. 
Simply  fill  moistener  with 
water  and  place  onback'of  any 
steam  or  not  water  Radiator 
out  of  sight,  whereit  works  ten 
years  free  of  expense.  _ 
30  days'  trial :  Use  the  Savo  30 
days,  andif  you  do  not  find  it  as 
represented,  advise  us  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Frice,  $2.00. 

Order  io-Jay,  or -write /or  FREE  hooklet 
Savo  ManafactnriDK  Co.,  Dept.C,368E.  59th  St. .Chicago,  III. 


^VERSTIC 


None  genuine  tviiliout  THIS  cord. 

Are  a  preventative  of  sickness.  Though  they  save 
doctors'  bills,  physicians  everywhere  not  only 
recommend  them  but  wear  them.  They  not  only 
protect  your  health,  affording  comfort,  but  add 
about  double  the  life  to  your  shoes,  by  protect- 
ing the  sole. 

EVERYBODY  NEEDS  EVERSTICKS. 
Always  for  sale  where  ^ood  shoes  are  sold. 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITjTES. 

THE  ADAMS  S  FORD  CO.      CLEVELAND,  0. 
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Your    own    eves    and    brains    will 
sell    vou    Interlock    Underwear. 

Go  to  any  dealer's  and  see  and  feel  this 
smooth  soft  fabric.  "Heft"  it  to  test  its 
lightness.  You'll  want  to  own  it  to  know 
more  of  its  comfort. 

And  you  can  instantly   reason   out 
its  benefit  to  health  and  strentrth. 

Interlock 

the  lightest-for-wannth  underwear 

is  two  ^u/,y  ribbed  fabrics  complete- 
ly linked  into  one,  with  a  close  firm 
texture.  No  bulky  burden  to  fatigue 
and  overheat;  but  it  gives  the  com- 
fort of  normal  body-warmth,  and  is  | 
a  preventive  of  colds   from  temper-  i 

ature  extremes.  | 

Interlock    fabric  is    genuinely    elastic,     \ 
and  keeps  its  shape.    It  is  much  stronger 
than     ordinary     underwear,     and    wears 
twice  as  long. 

It  is  made  on  the  patent  Interlock  ma- 
chines by  licensed  manufacturers  who  agree 
to  never  adulterate  the  yarns  that  go  into  it. 

$1  a  single  garment  and  up 

Cotton,  mercerized  cotton,  and  merino.   Union  suits  $2  and  up; 

and  separate  garments  $1  and  up  for  ;r.°'i.  Union  suits  $1  and  up; 

and  single  garments  50c  and  up  for  boys.    Infants' shirts,    pants 

and  sleeping  garments,  in  cotton,  merino.wool  andsilk,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Look  for  the  name  INTERLOCK  on  thegarment-labsl  or 

the  metallock  attached.    If  vour  dealer  hasn't  it  write  us 

his  name  and    address    and  we'll    see  that  you  get  it. 

Write  us  for  sample  of  fabric  and  illustrated    booklet. 
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General  Knit  Fabric  Company,  Utica  N  Y 
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your  Qiristmas  L.ist 


W^Ki^^  ^ 

SuptrExIra 
Choeolaft 

ja 

ir:,.__^ 

is  incomplete  without  the 


Fussy 
Package 


'  VERYBODY 

$L00 

a  pound  ; 

in  h  a  1 V  e  s  , 

one,  two,  three 

and   five  pounds 

Sent  postpaid  where 

we    have     no  agent 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A 


1    J  on    your     list 
would   enjoy   some 
one  of  the  Whitman 
_>   packages  chocolate  and  con- 
fections. If  you  do  not  know 
our  local  agent  write  <arly 
for  ' '  Suggestions. 


Makers    of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate 


eider    duck,    but    the    big   game    was    polar 
bear. 

One  of  the  Eskimos  with  us,  named  Kuli- 
tinguah,  wa,s  a  great  bear-hunter.  He  was 
a  stumpy  little  daredevil,  with  the  eye  of  a 
lynx,  and  if  there  was  a  bear  anywhere  with- 
in a  radius  of  ten  miles  he  was  bound  to  find 
it.  He  foimd  our  first  one — a  large  female — 
near  a  l)ig  ice-pan,  early  one  morning,  and 
we  promptly  decided  to  take  her  alive.  So 
we  lowered  away  the  launch,  and  chased  her. 
She  got  in  among  the  pan  ice,  and  when  we 
ran  alongside  of  her  she  showed  fight  in  a 
minute.  Now  Bartlett,  who  was  steering, 
had  always  maintained  that  a  bear  could  not 
possiblj'  get  into  a  boat  from  the  water,  and 
he  harangued  us  to  that  effect  with  great 
gusto,  and  urged  me  to  "get  the  rope  on  her." 
This  was  a  good  deal  easier  said  than  done. 
For  about  half  an  hour  W'e  played  a  sort  of 
game  of  tag,  the  great  white  brute  ducking 
and  dodging,  diving  out  of  sight,  and  coming 
up  with  a  surge  and  a  roar  and  a  flash  of  her 
terrible  fangs.  .\t  last  I  succeeded  in  getting 
the  noose  over  her  head,  and  quick  as  a  cat 
she  dived  under  the  boat  and  came  out  on 
the  other  sitio,  on  the  ice.  Before  we  could 
get  the  engine  reversed  she  had  actually 
succeeded  in  pulling  the  boat  up  on  the  edge 
of  the  ice,  snarling  and  growling  and  tearing 
at  the  rope  around  her  neck.  We  did  some 
of  the  (juickest  work  of  the  entire  expedition 
getting  that  engine  going  astern,  and  when  we 
backed  off  into  deep  water  we  pulled  her  ii^, 
too.  And  then  we  had  the  laugh  on  Bob,  for 
the  minute  she  struck  the  water  the  bear 
dived  again,  came  up  alongside  the  boat  just 
where  Bob  was  sitting,  and  reared  her  head 
and  forepaws  over  the  gunwale.  With  a 
yell  he  turned  everything  loose  and  jimiped 
for  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  while  the  rest 
of  us  roared  with  laughter.  I  took  a  boat- 
hook  and  managed  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
launch,  and  we  towed  her  back  to  the  ship. 
.\nother  tussle  began  when  we  got  her 
alongside.  She  was  pretty  weak  by  that  time, 
but  still  fighting  mad,  and  we  were  nearly 
as  used  up  as  she  was  by  the  time  we  got 
the  winch  hitched  to  her.  liut  after  that  it 
was  easy,  and  madam  was  hoisted  up  the  side 
like  a  bale  of  cargo  and  lowered  into  one  of 
the  forward  hatches.  Here,  when  she  got  her 
wind  back,  she  settled  do^vn  in  quite  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  but  a  fresh  difficulty  appeared 
when  we  needed  more  coal  out  of  the  hatch, 
and  the  men  didn't  care  about  going  down 
to  get  it.  This  bear  is  now  one  of  Dr.  Horna- 
day's  guests  at  the  New  York  Zoo. 

But  bear-hunting  is  not  all  comedy,  as  I 
will  shortly  tell  you. 

In  getting  out  of  Jones  Sound  we  foimd  the 
ice  the  worst  we  had  so  far  encountered.  It 
took  us  nearly  twenty-four  hours  to  make  five 
miles,  and  everj'  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
the  ship  would  jam  so  that  we  had  to  dyna- 
mite h(>r  out.  This  is  even  more  tedious  than 
ranuniiig,  and  as  I  was  setting  off  the  charges 
under  Captain  Bartlett's  supervision  I  got 
very  little  rest.  One  charge  drifted  imder  the 
ice  and  came  up  alongside  us,  and  when 
it  went  off  I  thought  the  ship  was  going  clean 
out  of  water,  ^^'hen  I  went  below,  I  found 
\\'oodward  picking  up  the  spoons  and  table- 
ware that  hail  juinp(>d  off  the  table;  in  my 
(luarters  all  the  pictures  were  knocked  down, 
and  Dr.  Johnston  declared  that  in  his  cabin 
the  paint  had  been  shaken  off  the  walls.  But 
it  set  her  free,  and  after  that  we  made  some- 
what better  progress. 

.\fter  having  lieen  on  deck  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  I  turned  in.    It  seemed  as 
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tho  I  had  been  asleep  barely  ten  minutes 
when  Dr.  Johnston  woke  me  to  say  that  KuU 
had,  as  usual,  seen  a  bear  on  the  ice  ahead. 
This  was  nothing  new;  we  were  in  a  great 
bear  coimtry,  and  hardly  a  day  pa^ssed  that  we 
did  not  get  at  least  one;  nevertheless  there 
was  always  something  irresistible  in  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  another.  So  I  tuml>led  out, 
and  we  started  with  the  dogs  and  the  Eskimos. 
The  bear  proved  to  be  three  bears,  one  of 
them  the  largest  bear  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  dogs'  feet  were  so  sore  that  at  first  they 
would  not  take  the  trail;  however,  we  got  them 
onto  it,  and  they  brought  two  of  the  bears  to 
bay.  One,  the  smallest,  loped  oflf  across  the 
ice:  the  captain  took  a  couple  of  long-range 
shots  and  killed  him  at  the  second  trial.  Whit- 
ney hit  the  next  one,  which  went  down  on  the 
ice.  The  big  one  we  wanted  to  take  aUve. 
Pearwater,  one  of  our  hunters,  went  after  the 
wounded  one  that  was  on  the  ice,  while  we 
closed  up  on  the  big  fellow,  which  was  fighting 
the  dogs.  Suddenly  we  heard  a  yell  of  alarm, 
and  saw  the  bear  that  we  had  thought  nearly 
dead  get  to  its  feet  and  charge.  Pearwater 
threw  up  his  gun,  but  it  was  on  the  safety, 
and  he  did  not  tmderstand  how  to  work  it. 
The  bear  was  so  close  to  him  that  we  dared 
not  fire  for  fear  of  hitting  him.  To  oiu-  horror, 
the  brute  rose  on  its  hind  legs  and  limged  at 
him,  knocking  him  down,  but  whether  it  was 
blinded  by  blood  or  crazed  with  pain,  it 
luckily  kept  on,  and  Pearwater  scrambled  to 
lis  feet,  only  sHghtly  injured.  It  was  as 
narrow  an  escape  as  I  ever  knew  a  htmter  to 
have.  I  gave  my  gtm  to  Cudluctu.  one  of  the 
Eskimos,  and  he  went  after  the  bear  and 
killed   it,  altho  it  tried  to  charge  again. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  large  l>ear. 
after  killing  one  of  the  dogs,  gave  up  the 
fight  and  took  to  the  water.  Bob  and  I 
ch:ised  him  in  the  laimch,  and  after  a  struggle 
I  got  a  noose  arotmd  his  neck.  Fortunately 
there  was  a  clear  lead  of  water  between  us 
and  the  ship.  Twice  he  tried  to  get  into  the 
boat ;  when  we  finally  got  tmder  way,  towing 
liim  behind  us,  his  struggles  were  terrific. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  as  tho  to  save  oiu-  own 
skins  we  would  have  to  shoot  him,  but  after 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  hard  work  we  got  him 
to  the  ship's  side.  We  tied  the  rope  onto 
the  hook  of  the  derrick  that  the  men  lowered 
to  us  and  started  to  hoist  hiiii  out  of  the  water. 
He  churned  it  into  foam  l>efore  we  got  him 
out  of  it,  and  once  came  near  capsizing  the 
launch.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  that  twelve 
hundred  pounds  of  yellow-white  bulk  roaring, 
tighting,  swinging  fifteen  feet  in  the  air  at  a 
ropes  end  against  the  ships  side.  When  he 
was  in  mid-air  we  discovenxl  that  something 
was  wrong;  the  noose  had  l>ecome  too  tight 
and  was  strangling  liim.  I  don"t  think  I 
shall  ever  forget  that  sight  as  he  swimg  there, 
battling  for  fife,  his  enormous  paws  threshing 
like  flails.  There  was  nothing  to  do.  however, 
but  keep  on  hauling  him  up,  but  by  the  time 
we  got  him  over  the  rail  he  had  choked  to 
death.  It  was  a  pity,  for  he  was  a  magnificent 
brute,  and  dead  g:inio.  A\"e  fomid  out  after- 
wari  that  he  was  too  large  for  the  cages, 
meastu-ing  nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  so  that 
we  could  not  have  kept  him  if  we  had  been 
able  to  get  him  aboard  alive. 

That  same  day  we  kilkxl  two  other  bears, 
and  a  day  or  so  later  took  alive  a  magnificent 
specimen.  We  nanuxl  him  Silver  King, 
on  accomit  of  his  beautiful  coat.  Silver  Iving 
is  :dso  in  the  Bronx  Zoo.  in  Xew  York.  From 
the  first  he  was  so  feiMoious  and  hard  to 
handle  that  more  than  once  only  his  superb 
upjM>sirance  kept  him  from  sudden  death. 


IT  adds  to  vour  enjovment  of  plav, 
social  evening  or   club-affair — to 
know  that  your  homegoing  will  be 
as  delighttul  as  the  hours  that  preceded  it. 
That's  true  always — if  you  go  in  a  Detroit  Electric. 

The  turn  of  a  key — \ou  are  ready  to  start — in  luxury^ 
privacy^  comfort  and  safety. 


The  Queen  of  Town  and  Sub- 
urban Cars.  Richly  finished,  lux- 
uriously cushioned,  exquisitely  ap- 
pointed. 

Our  new  "Chainless"  Direct 
Shaft  Drive  means  a  straight  path 
ofpo-vfr  from  motor  to  adjustable 
bevel  gear  on  rear  axle  without 
lost  motion.  The  greatest  feature 
ever  introduced  on  an  electric  ve- 
hicle. 

On  Oct.  5, 1910,  a  Detroit  Elec- 
tric Victoria  regular  stock  car '  ran 
211.3  miles  on  a  single  batter\- 
charg^e.  A  nriv  •-t:orU' s  reatrJ  ioT 
mileage  capacity.  More  mileage 
than  you  will  ever  need  in  a  day. 

This  year  we're  offering  a  new 
Gendemen's  Ur.derslung  Roadster 
of  stunning  design— veni-  low  and 
rakish.  Extra  long  wheel  base. 
Pneumatic  tires  only. 

Anderson  Carriage  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Detroit,  Mich. 

BRANCHES:    New  York.  Chica^.  Kansas  City.  Detroit.  Bufflllo,  Cleveland. 
Selling-  Representatives  in  all  Leading  Cities. 


Other  artistic  new  Models  in 
Victorias,  Coupes  and  Broughams. 

Three  optional  drives — "Chain- 
less"  Direct  Shaft  Drive,  our  suc- 
cessful double  chain  and  Renolds 
Tandem  Silent  Enclosed  Chain 
Drives.  You  have  you^  choice, 
as  well,  of  Special  Electric  Cushion 
or  Pneumatic  Tires;  Edison  or 
lead  batteries. 

Let  us  acquaint  you  with  all  the 
interesting  Detroit  Electric  facts. 
Our  demonstrator  in  anv  larsre  citv 
is  at  your  sersnoe.  Handsome  illus- 
trated catalog:  upon  request. 


Il.tlll 


lliiilli 


Wilhoiu 
Door 


^l.UU  Door 


OnApprox'dl. Freight  Paid 
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SCCTIOTM^M.   BOOK.C.-^>SE 

Endorsed  "  TUC  BL^T  "  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  L'sers 

A  TAPE  urier  o-.-.r  oi^vT".  i?a'-ert5,  ir  ?•-  ,^"—  f.--:^-^   .--,-  •''?  f- 

the  reasor  "e  c.-.i-   ofifer  :her.i  3:   - 

Sectional  R.v^kvr.=  ,-s:5  ar;  rhe  rn>£i:j:  , .  ;  -_  --  - . .  .,  ^ 

to  this  one  line  ot  nianutacture.     Book  secnons  tvs   ; 
disapt>eanng   s!.iss   dov^rs,  and  an?  h'.?Mv  rt!-"* 
GOLPEX  OAK      O-.hey  ^T^'.cs  v  ■    ^     -    :^        , 
low  rr"-oes.  Write  lor  New  Ci:       ;~     N 

THE  C,  J.  LtrXDSTKOM  HTG.   :c  .  L.f.-c  1  .-\^     N 
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For  Christmas 

The  IDEAL  Gift  for  a  Gentleman 

SPECIAL  OFFER :— To  introduce  our  famous  brands 
of  Perlectos  and  Panetellas,  we  willgive  a  Sargent 
Patent  Cigar  Chest.  Pocket  Case  or  Traveler's  Cigar 
Case  with  your  first  order  for  Cigars. 

Our  Cigars  are  guaranteed  lonp  filler,  .Sumatra  wrap 
per.  rich,  mild  and  mellow.  Shipping  direct  to  VOL' 
from  our  patent  chests  they  retain  the  delicate  aroma 
of  the  leaf. 

Take  Your  Choice  of  These  Chests 

.Sargent  Patent  Cigar  Chests  are  scientifically  andsani 
tarily  correct.  No  disease  l>reeding  pads  or  sponges. 
Glass  lined;  heavily  insulated.    Keep  cigars  perfertlv. 


TRAVELERS  CIGAR  CASE 

100  Perfectos  or  Panetellas  includ-   d*"?  (\f\ 
ing  Traveler's  Cigar  Case  V  '  '"" 

Prepaid  anywliere  in  U.  .S. 

The  Traveler's  Cigar  Case  is  a  necessity.  Kits  any  grip. 
Prevents  breaking  and  drying.  Patent  moistener  keeps  24 
cigars  in  perfect  condition.  Made  of  pressed. aluniinuni. 
morocco  leather  covered. 


SARGENT  CIGAR  CHEST 
50  Perfectos  or  Panetellas   dJO    CfX 
including  Mission  Chest       «P*'««'^ 

Not  prcjiaid. 

100  Perfectos  or  Panetellas  <t7  f\(\ 
including  Mission  Chest      «P  '  •^*' 

Express  prepaid  to  Mississippi  River,  West  add  80c.    If  you 
prefer  Mahogany  fniisli  add  j'.'.OO,  Circassian  Walnut  ^WM 


lATENl  i:i) 

POCKET  CASE 
50  Perfectos  or  Panetellas   dJO    t^C\ 
including  Pocket  Case        «PO.OU 

Impress  jiripaid  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
This  is  the  Season's  novelty.     Only  ))Ocket  device  keeping 
cigars  in  same  condition  as  your  chest.     Morocco  covered. 
Weight  IJ  oz.,  holds  :t  cigars. 

Our  Guarantee  liond  protects  you.     Money  back  if  dissatis- 
fied.   References:  Uradstreet's  or  any  bank  in  Uridgej)ort 

SARGENT  CIGAR  and  PLANTATION  CO. 

809  Water  Street.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


AMERICA'S  BIGGEST  DRAMATIST 

<  <  "I  1  7  HEN  Captain  George  Auger  stands 
V  V  alone  in  lii.s  stocking  feet  he  is  seven 
feet,  ten  inches  high."  The  Denver  Daily 
News  does  not  go  on  to  say  what  happens 
when  other  people  join  him  in  the.se  garments, 
hut  it  explain.s  clearly  how  a  man  may  be  a 
perfectly  good  giant  and  at  the  .same  time  not 
be  a  freak.  Captain  Auger  is  at  present 
playing  throughout  the  We.st  in  a  vaude- 
ville sketch  called  ".Jack  the  (iiant  Killer." 
Besides  appearing  in  the  fairy  stories,  which 
he  dramatizes,  the  captain  composes  the 
incidental  music  as  well. 

This  giant,  who  suffered  at  i>eing  placed  in 
the  freak  class,  has  a  most  unusual  history. 
The  present  act  of  ".Tack  the  Giant  Killer," 
in  which  he  is  appearing,  he  wrote  down  under 
the  platform  of  the  sideshow  when  he  was 
not  on  cxhil)ition.  We've  heard  of  our  liter- 
ary geniuses  bringing  forth  the  works  of  art 
through  difficulty,  from  Raffael  painting 
the  "  Madonna  of  the  Chair"  on  the  head  of  a 
cask  to  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  planning 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  while  she  was  wrestling 
with  the  familj'  dishwashing,  but  the  giant 
of  the  sideshow  retiring  beneath  the  platform 
to  Avrite  a  vaudeville  sketch  is  a  distinctive 
novelty. 

"  Of  course,  there  have  been  so  many 
giants  who  were  not  normals  that  people 
sort  of  expect  men  of  my  size  to  be  lacking 
in  intelligence,"  said  the  actor.  "  The  trouble 
is,  tho,  that  these  men  were  not  normal  in 
other  ways;  they  were  physicalh^  out  of 
proportion  as  well  as  mentally." 

Captain  Auger,  tho  so  large,  is  perfectly 
proportioned.  He  eats  even  less  than  a  nor- 
mal man,  taking  but  two  meals  a  day,  one 
after  the  matinee  and  one  after  the  night 
jjerformance. 

"  I  weigh  315  pounds,  which  is  not  too  much 
for  my  height,"  said  the  giant,  who,  if  any  one 
can  make  a  person  "feel  small,"  certainly  has 
the  power. 

The  giant,  by  the  way,  had  just  returned 
from  Scott's  book  store,  where  he  had  pur- 
chased a  copy  of  "  Ann  Veronica"  and  a  half- 
pound  of  typewriter  paper. 

The  former  he  intended  to  readjust  to  see 
what  an  Englishman  like  Wells  thinks  of  the 
suffrage  question,  and  the  second  he  bought  to 
typewrite  his  revision  of  the  fairy  tale,  "  Puss 
in  Boots,"  in  which  he  will  appear  next 
season. 

"I  had  originally  written  'Puss  in  Boots' 
for  eight  people,  but  I  have  decided  to  re- 
write it  for  four,  as  a  company  of  eleven 
makes  a  pretty  expensive  act  for  vaudeville," 
he  said. 

The  giant  who  can  dramatize  and  type- 
write his  own  plays  is  certainly  a  handy 
person  to  have  about  a  business  office.  The 
results  of  this  practical  application  of  his 
many  talents  (Captain  Auger  has  been  a 
regular  prodigy  on  the  piano  since  he  was 
seven  years  old)  is  shown  by  the  elegant 
country  place  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Here 
tlu;  captain  has  his  fine  horses,  his  sixty- 
horse-power  automol)ile,  and  his  15,000 
chickens. 

Oh,  yes,  that  is  another  accom|)lishment 
of  the  giant's — raising  chickens.  The  sug- 
gestion that  this  eight-footer  scares  the 
chickens  into  behaving  themselves  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  success,  he  maintains,  and 
at  the  end  of  March  every  year  \w  sells  60,000 
chickens  from  his  ranch. 

The  captain  has  decided  ideas  on  suf- 
frage and  the  ideas  are  that  he  thinks  a 
woman  has  plenty  to  do  at  home  without 
mixing  in  politics. 

"Mrs.  .\uger  is  a  great  help  to  me  in  my 
vaudeville  work,  for  she  designs  and  super- 
vises the  costumes,  besides  acting,"  he  said. 
"She  is  most  artistic."  Mrs.  Auger  is  a  great 
horsewoman,  and  at  Fairy  Tale  Kan  Farm, 


THE 

TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 
Blazed  the  Way  to  Auto  Comfort. 

First  in  the  field  and  first  in  effi- 
ciency. The  only  shock  absorber  that 
perfectly  controls  both  upivard  and 
Joivn'voard  actions  of  -an  automobile 
spring.  It's  a  poor  shock  absorber  that 
does  not  control,  both  ways. 

Makes  all  roads  smooth  roads  and 
saves  a  car  from  the  racking  of  jolt,  jar 
and  vibration .  Comfort  and  economy 
both  commend  its  use. 

There's  a  comfortable  way  to  motor. 
It's  tlie  Truffault-Hartford  way.    Let  us 
tell    you    how    easily  your   car  can  be 
equipped  and  what  an 
improvement  will  be 
wrought  in  it. 

Write  for  interesting 
facts.  Mention  make, 
model  and  year  of  your 
car. 


We  can  fil  anu  car  and  make 
any  car  fit  for  anu  road. 


SIGN 

u»    IIIK  TRrFFATLT- 
MARTFOItl)       AKKNCV 


HARTFORD  SUSPENSION  COMPANY 

ICIItV.   V.  ll.lKTI'ORn,  Pros. 
I«7      Ilii.v     srrool.     J«Tso.v    rity,    IV.  J. 

Branches:  New  York.  212-214  W.  SSth  St. : 
Boston,  319  Colnmbas  Ave.;  PhiUdelphia,  250 
N.  Broad  St.;  Chicago.  1458  Michigan  Ave; 
Newark,  N.  J..  289  Halsey  St. 


Young  IVf  an 


No  other  profession  present*  you  witii  snoli  op- 
portanitiea  for  a  snoeessful  futnre.  Law  is  8 
WELL-PAID  PKOFKSSION.  Through  practice 
and  special  business  opportunities  lawyers  reap  a 
golden  harvest.  A  lawTer  has  POWEH.  The 
whole  community  acts  on  his  advice.  His  influ- 
ence extends  into  the  home  and  business  life. 
GREAT  HUSIKKSS  ORHANIZ A TIONS  require 
lawversin  positions  of  iartcst  tnistand  prestige. 
A  lawyer  is  IN  DEPENDENT.  He  selects  his  cli- 
ents, sets  his  price,  pnctlces  where  he  likes,  has 
few  worries,  compared  with  the  manufacturer  or 
merchant,  is  absolute  master  of  the  Bituation. 

Young  man  I  If  you  have  health,  energy,  com- 
mon sense,  patience  and  a  liking  for  law,  this 
school  can  thorouglily  fit  you  for  practice.  Our 
graduates  have  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  every  Stale  of  the 
Union. 

Not  a  short  cut.  Not  a  make- 
shift. Not  a  condensed  sum- 
mary. A  complete  College  Jjiw 
Course,  covering  every  form  of 
legal  procedure  and  docnment. 
Prepared  and  taught  by  expert 
attorneys.  Books,  lessons.side 
helps, lectures,  illustrative  cas- 
es, examinations,  encourage- 
ment and  conn  sel.  Successful 
for  20  yciirs.  W  rite  for  the  cat- 
alogue and  "evidence. " 

SPRIGUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
I1<i  Malesllo  Building,  Detroit,  MIeh. 


STUDY 
LAW 


HOME 
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the  Hridfjcport  country  placo,  she  owns 
several  thoroughhretls. 

She  says  she  is  a  very,  very  happx'  woman 
and  that  George  is  an  ideal  and  a  nioilel 
luisl)aiid.  Mrs.  Auger  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  eight  feet  of  husl)and  when  some  poor 
women  can't  get  any  at  all. 

The  captain,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  surprize. 
His  intelligence  and  his  seriousness,  his 
understanding,  arc  not  in  keeping  at  all  with 
the  traditional  giant  mind.  Jiut  then  Auger 
says  he  has  b(>en  a  surprize  c\'er  since  he  was 
born.  He  first  siu'prized  his  parents  by  tin-n- 
ing  out  to  l)e  a  giant  anil  he  next  surprized 
them  by  becoming  a  vaudeville  star. 

"My  mother  was  five  feet  two,  my  fathci- 
five  feet  eleven  in  height,"  said  the  giant, 
raising  a  hand  like  the  luuul  of  doom  to  his 
forehead.  "  1  really  should  not  have  surpi-ized 
my  parents,  for  my  height  is  hereditary. 
My  mother's  father  was  six  feet,  seven,  and 
an  ancestor  who  liveil  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  eight  feet,  fom-.  He  was  Cieneral 
Auger  of  the  French  army  and  his  existence 
may  be  proved  to  be  authentic  by  reading 
French  history  of  this  period." 

The  ancestor  had  the  present  scion  of  the 
house  of  Auger  beaten  by  a  few  inches. 
But  then  Captain  George  is  (|uite  satisfied 
as  his  great  height  has  netted  him  a  large 
fortune  just  because  he  happened  to  i)e  l)ig 
and  has  the  intelligence  not  often  given  to 
giants. 

This  big  man  wears  a  seven  and  three- 
quarters  hat,  a  fourteen  shoe,  a  twelve  and  a 
half  glove,  and  a  nineteen  collar.  His  chest 
measures  fifty-three  and  a  half,  his  fore- 
arm twenty-two  and  a  half,  and  his  biceps 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  inches. 

Even  if  the  captain  should  shrink  he  says 
he  could  make  a  living  by  his  writing,  as  he 
has  written  three  vaudeville  sketches  and  a 
number  of  songs,  the  principal  one  being 
"How  Sunshine  Mingles  with  the  Rain.  " 


WITH     GARCIA    AT     GUAIMARO 

"P^ROM  whatever  point  of  view  one  re- 
'  -■-  gards  revolutionists  none  can  deny 
that  they — if  they  be  real  revolutionists — 
seem  to  be  endowed  bj-  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  odds  against  them  with  a  superlati^'e 
degree  of  daring  and  patience.  It  is  inter- 
esting in  the  light  of  events  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  look  back  at  another  time  when 
a  veritable  handful  of  Cuban  patriots  fought 
a  life-long  struggle  against  that  same — and 
yet  a  different — Spain,  in  whose  own  penin- 
sula "liberty"  is  now  a  new  watchword. 
General  Funston  in  his  papers  in  Scribner's 
on  his  experiences  as  a  Cuban  insurgent 
reminds  us  of  the  strain  and  struggle  of  the 
followers  of  Cuba  Libre.  Says  he  of  General 
Garcia : 

He  was  a  man  of  most  striking  appearance, 
being  over  six  feet  tall  and  rather  heavy,  and 
his  hair  and  large  mustache  were  snow-white. 
What  at  once  attracted  attention  was  the 
hole  in  his  forehead,  a  souvenir  of  the  Ten 
Years'  War.  On  September  3,  1874,  being 
about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  believing  his  execution  to  be  a  certainty, 
he  had  fired  a  large-caliber  revolver  upward 
from  beneath  his  lower  jaw,  the  bullet  ma- 
king its  exit  almost  in  the  center  of  his  fore- 
head. It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  would  have  survived  so  terri- 
ble an  injury.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
owed  his  life  to  the  skill  of  a  Spanish  sur- 
geon, tho  he  remained  in  prison  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  four  years  later.  To  the  day  of 
his  death,  nearly  twenty-four  years  later, 
the  wound  never  entirely  healed,  and  he 
always  carried  a  small  wad  of  cotton  in  the 
hole    in    his    skull.     General    Garcia    was    a 


The  Masterpiece 
of  Timepieces 


A  Watch 

That  Takes  Longer  to  Build  Than  a 

Great  Skyscraper 


It. sometimes  takes  a  year  to  make  a  "  South 
Bend"  Watcli — six  months  to  cut  out,  finish 
and  assemble  the  150  parts,  and  another  six 
months  to  give  the  watch  the  final  adjustments 
and  regulation. 

That's  longer  than  was  required  to  build  the 
towering  Flatiron  Building  in  New  York. 
There  are  more  than  1,500  different  operations 
on  every  "  South  Bend  '  Watch. 

Each  watch  is  given  2^0  inspections  to  make 
sure  that  those  operations  viexe  doubly-care/iiUy 
done. 

That's  why  a  "South  Bend"  Watch  is  a 
doubly-good  watch. 

But  every  good  watch  needs  "  personal  ad- 
justment" to  the  owner  by  a  retail  jeweler,  for 
good    watches,  being  sensitive,  run  differently 


for  different  people.  Cheap  watches  are  stiff  in 
their  action,  therefore  don't  keep  time  for 
any/  ody. 

Those  who  ride  much  in  automobiles  should 
have  their  watches  regulated  to  allow  for  that, 
just  as  those  who  walk  a  great  deal  ought  to 
have  their  watches  adjusted  to  that  peculiarity 
of  their  living. 

Mail  Order  Watches  can't  be  so  regulated. 
That's  why  they  seldom  keep  time. 

You  don't  want  an  inaccurate  watch,  no 
matter  how  little  you  can  get  it  for. 

A  "  South  Bend  "  Watch  costs  only  a  little 
more  than  common  watches  and  keeps  perfect 
time. 

It  is  an  everlasting  source  of  satisfaction, 
and  you  certainly  want  satisfaction  in  a  watch. 


The 
Great 

Frozen  in 
Solid  Ice — 
Keeps 
Perfect  Time 


"South  Bend'' 
Watch 


Sold  by  14.680 
Retail  Jeweler* 
in  the 
United  States, 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the   "  Studebaker "   or 
"South  Bend"  Watches.    But  first  write  for  our  book,   ' 
Made."'    It's  alive  with  interesting  things  about  watches, 
post  card.    Address 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY 


the  "Polaris" — both  are 
•  How  Good  Watches  Are 
Just  ask  for  the  book,  on  a 


Dept.  I. 


(46) 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


H^  DOWN 


BURROWES  BILLIARD   AND   POOL  TABLE 


(f»  1  down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  $6  to  $15.  $2  a  month  pays  balance. 
JpiLarger  Tables  for  $25,  ^35,  $50,  $75,  etc.,  on  easy  terms.      Allcues,balls,etc.,free, 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

THE  BURROWES  HOME  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Cornbma- 
tion  Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  It  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library 
table,  or  mounted  on  legs  or  stand.      \Vhen  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

\'0  RED  T.*PE— On  rpoelpt  of  first  Inst.iiinont  w«>  will  sliip  tal»lo. 
If  unsatlsfuctory   return    it,    anil   we    will   refund   money 


Wi 


Play  on  It  one  -week, 
te  to-day  for  eatalog^ue. 


E.  T.  BURROWES  CO..  710  CENTER  ST..  PORTLAND.  MAINE 
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The  Christmas  of  a  Lifetime ! 


The  Christmas  that  brings  into  the  home 

THE    NEW    88    NOTE 

ANGELUS  PLAYER  PIANO 

the  piano  that  anyone  can  play  arlislicaUy  wilh  personal  expression. 
Each  Christmas  brings  its  own  most  treasured  gift  to  be  cherished  above  the  rest.     But  there  is  one 
ChrUtmas  like  which  there  can  be  no  other— the  ANGELUS  CHRISTMAS. 

We  would  wish  that  all  who  ever  have  the  Angelus  might  receive  it,  or  bestow  it  as  a  Christmas 
Gift.  For  a  Christmas  Gift  is  a  thing  whose  value  in  dollars  is  its  smallest  part.  And  the  Angelus 
can  never  be  measured  in  terms  of  money. 

The  Angelus  is  a  gift  of  man's  genius  to  man.     It  is  priceless 

You  pay  for  in  the  Angelus  only  what  you  pay  for  in  any  other  player-piano — the  cost  of  its  material 
and  manufacture.  You  pay  nothing  for  the  higher  genius  that  enables  the  Angelus-pianist  to  attain  at 
once  the  same  artistic,  individual  interpretation  that  marks  the  playing  of  the  concert  pianist.  This  gift 
can  be  yours  with  no  other  player-instrument  whatever.  Only  the  Angelus  can  give  you  the  most 
wonderful  and  important  device  on  any  player-instrument — 
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man  of  the  most  undoubted  personal  cour- 
age, and  was  a  courteous  and  kindly  gentle- 
man. His  bearing  was  dignified,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  most  approachable  of  men.  He 
seldom  smiled,  and  I  heard  iiim  laugh  but 
once,  and  that  was  when  on  one  occasion 
he  fired  every  one  of  the  six  shots  in  his  re- 
volver at  a  jutea,  a  .«mall  animal,  at  a  few 
yards  range  without  disturbing  its  slumbers. 
With  him  life  had  been  one  long  tragedy  of 
war  and  prison.  He  lived  to  see  his  coimtrj' 
free  from  Spanish  rule,  but  not  yet  a  republic. 
Those  of  us  Americans  who  had  served  under 
Gomez  always  regarded  him  with  something 
akin  to  awe  or  fear,  but  all  who  came  in  close 
contact  with  Garcia  had  for  him  a  feeUng 
of  affection.  He  was  always  so  just  and  so 
considerate,  and  tho  some  of  us  must  have 
exasperated  him  at  times,  so  far  as  I  know- 
he  never  gave  one  of  us  a  harsh  word.  When 
the  provocation  was  sufficient,  however,  he 
could  be  terribly  severe  with  his  own  people. 

General  Funston  met  General  Garcia  just 
before  the  attack  on  Guaimaro  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Gomez  and  Garcia.  On  the 
night  before  the  first  attack: 

General  Gomez  was  in  a  somewhat  irri- 
table mood.  One  of  the  insurgent  oflBcers 
had  sung  in  grand  opera  in  Europe,  and 
was  entertaining  a  number  of  us  within  ear- 
shot of  where  our  chief  was  trying  to  rest. 
The  grim  old  fellow  stood  the  Italian  airs 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  sent  word 
to  the  offender  that  he  had  a  horse  that 
sang  considerably  better.  But  he  did  not 
interfere  when  General  Garcia's  fine  band 
struck  up,  and  played  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
The  Cubans  were  making  no  attempt  to 
conceal  their  presence  from  the  garrison, 
and  the  wind  being  favorable,  the  music  must 
have  been  heard  in  the  town.  It  no  doubt 
gave  the  Spaniards  a  creepy  feeling  when 
they  heard  the  Cuban  national  hjTnn,  the 
Bayames,  and  listened  to  the  cheers  and 
the  shouts  of  " Cvba  libra!"  that  followed 
its  playing. 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  was 
startled  from  a  sound  sleep  by  a  leathern- 
lunged  bugler  blpwing  reveille  within  a  few 
feet  of  my  hammock,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  and 
to  me  inexplicable  fact  that  tho  I  have 
certainly  heard  reveille  several  thousand 
times  since  that  occasion,  it  invariably  to  this 
day  brings  to  mind  that  depressing,  chilly 
morning  that  ushered  in  the  siege  of  Guai- 
maro and  calls  up  for  the  moment  those 
stirring  days  that  now  seem  so  long  ago.  As 
the  call  was  taken  up  by  a  score  of  bugles  all 
about  the  town,  I  could  not  help  wondering 
as  to  the  feelings  of  the  brave  little  garrison, 
so  soon  to  begin  their  struggle  against  over- 
whelming odds.  C'Ompletely  isolated  from 
the  outside  world,  except  when  every  three 
months  a  convoy  reached  them  with  supplies, 
they  had  for  nearly  two  weeks  in  September 
listened  to  the  booming  of  guns  in  the  fighting 
about  Cascorra,  but  could  have  had  no  ink- 
ling as  to  the  result.  Now  they  must  have 
realized  that  their  time  of  trial  had  come. 

The  day  opened  with  cannonading  and 
rifle  fire,  but  soon  the  order  was  passed  for 
a  charge  by  the  Cubans  on  an  isolated 
blockhouse.  Most  of  the  Americans  were 
serving  with  the  artillery,  but  did  not  hesitate 
to  join  in  wherever  else  there  was  a  chance. 

Anxious  to  see  the  charge,  Pennie  and  I 
hastened  back   to  our  old  stand,   and  had 
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hardly  got  settled  down  when  a  bugle  rang  out 
in  the  edge  of  the  woods  a  hundnni  yards  to 
our  left,  there  were  a  number  of  l)riskly  given 
commands,  some  faint  cheering  and  a  rattle  of 
shots,  and  a  company  of  men,  mostly  ne- 
groes, led  by  (iareia's  chief  of  staff,  ("olonel 
Menocal,  began  to  climb  the  grassy  slope. 
Ordinarily  chiefs  of  staff  do  not  lead  charges, 
but  no  chances  were  being  taken  on  some 
bungler  making  a  mess  of  f-his  job.  The  slope 
was  so  steep  and  the  grass  so  high  and  dense 
that  the  attack  was  made  at  a  walk,  the  men 
in  single  line,  firing  and  yelling  excitedly. 
Pennie  and  I  watched  for  a  few  seconds, 
when  he  said,  "Me  for  this,"  and  we  started 
for  the  blockhouse,  and  at  the  same  time  saw 
Janney,  Latrobe,  and  one  or  two  others 
cutting  across  from  the  gun  position,  with 
revolvers  drawn.  When  about  half-way  to 
the  top  we  two  stumbled  over  a  negro,  who 
as  soon  as  he  saw  us  began  to  writhe  and 
moan,  calling  out  that  he  was  wounded. 
Desirous  of  rendering  assistance,  we  turned 
him  over,  but  could  see  no  blood.  "  The 
damned  coward  is  flunking,"  yelled  Pennie, 
and  twisting  the  fellow's  Remington  out  of 
his  hands,  gave  him  the  butt  of  it  several 
times,  thus  making  his  lamentations  more 
realistic.  This  man  was  the  only  one  of  the 
fifty  who  fell  out,  the  others  facing  the  music 
gamely.  The  first  man  through  the  wire 
entanglement  and  into  the  trench  was  Janney, 
who  had  joined  the  attacking  company  just 
before  it  reached  the  summit.  Owing  to  our 
delay  with  the  supposedly  wounded  man,  the 
blockhouse  was  taken  before  Pennie  and  I 
reached  it.  The  Spaniards  had  not  waited 
for  the  Cubans,  but  had  bolted  out  of  their 
trench  on  the  opposite  side  when  the  latter 
were  about  half-way  up,  and  were  doing  a 
Marathon  for  the  Isabella  fortin,  distant 
seven  hundred  yards.  The  victors  fired  on 
them  from  around  the  captured  blockhouse, 
and  killed  one  man  about  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  slope.  The  infantry  company  had 
lost  its  formation,  and  had  dissolved  into  a 
mob  of  men,  yelling  and  firing,  until  Menocal 
restored  some  semblance  of  order  by  knocking 
down  several  of  the  worst  with  the  flat  of  his 
machete.  Not  one  of  the  men  making  the 
assault  had  been  hit,  as  the  garrison  of  the 
blockhouse  had  not  fired  after  they  came  in 
sight,  and  the  enemy  in  the  other  forts  could 
not  see  the  attacking  party  until  it  reached 
the  summit.  The  mob  of  men  about  the 
captured  position  now  made  a  fine  target, 
however,  and  from  every  blockhouse,  the 
church,  the  barracks,  and  other  points  came 
a  most  terrific  and  well-sustained  fire.  There 
miust  have  been  some  peculiar  atmospheric 
or  other  condition  that  redoubled  the 
sound,  as  these  comparatively  few  rifles 
made  for  the  time  an  almost  unbroken  roar, 
reminding  us  of  the  racket  at  La  Machuca, 
where  four  thousand  men  were  in  action. 
The  simimit  of  the  hill  rapidly  became  too 
hot.  Colonel  Menocal  screened  some  of  his 
men  in  the  trenches,  and  others  behind  the 
blockhouse,  but  sent  about  half  of  them 
down  the  hill,  not,  however,  until  several 
of  them  had  been  hit.  Of  course,  something 
ridiculous  had  to  happen.  A  chicken,  which 
the  late  garrison  had  evidently  hoped  to  add 
to  their  next  bill  of  fare,  escaped  in  the  con- 
fusion, and  ran  cackling  around  the  block- 
house half  a  dozen  times,  pursued  by  Pennie, 
who  finally  killed  it  by  throwing  his  machete 
at  it.  As  all  the  remaining  Spanish  works 
were  on  a  lower  level  than  ourselves,  the  fire 
from  them  was  necessarily  directed  upward, 
with  the  result  that  thousands  of  bullets, 
clearing  the  hill,  spattered  over  the  country 
for  nearly  two  miles  to  the  north.  An  aged 
colonel  of  Gomez's  staff,  lying  peacefully  in 
his  hammock  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
nearest  Spanish  work,  was  shot  through  the 
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body,  but  recovered,  and  several  other  cas- 
ualties in  the  camps  resulted  from  this 
fusillade.  In  the  mean  time  a  number  of  us 
had  entered  the  blockhouse  and  were  explor- 
ing it.  The  lower  story  was  httered  with 
broken  timbers,  and  a  barrel  of  drinking- 
water  had  been  pierced  at  about  its  middle 
by  a  shell,  but  without  destroying  it  or 
knocking  it  over.  The  remaining  half  barrel 
of  water  quenched  many  a  thirst  that  day. 
In  the  upper  story  we  found  a  number  of 
boxes  of  hard  biscuit  and  some  other  food, 
and  after  filling  our  pockets  began  pitching 
the  balance  out  to  the  men,  hugging  the  lee 
side  of  the  building  to  escape  the  storm 
of  bullets  still  sweeping  the  hill.  A  Spanish 
soldier,  wounded  by  a  shell,  had  fallen  across 
one  box  of  biscuits  and  had  bled  there  so 
profusely  that  half  of  them  were  saturated, 
but  it  was  no  time  to  be  fastidious,  and  we 
emptied  the  upper  part  of  the  box  and  threw 
the  uninjured  contents  to  the  hungry  men 
outside. 

In  the  mean  time  several  officers  of  General 
Garcia's  staff  had  reached  us,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Spanish 
flag  was  still  floating  from  the  pole  on  the 
blockhouse.  This  would  never  do,  and  it 
must  come  down.  But  it  could  not  be 
lowered,  being  nailed  to  the  staff.  One  of 
these  ofl&cers.  Lieutenant  Luis  Rodolfo  Mi- 
randa, said  he  would  bring  down  the  flag, 
and  several  of  us  went  out  and  from  the 
safe  side  of  the  structure  watched  the  oper- 
ation. With  assistance  Miranda  reached  the 
roof,  and  slowly  and  painfully  began  draw- 
ing himself  up  the  pole,  which  was  about 
eighteen  feet  high  and  four  inches  in  diameter. 
Every  Spaniard  in  Guaimaro  could  see  him, 
and  I  believe  to  a  man  tried  to  bring  the 
gallant  fellow  down.  Bullets  hissed  and 
crackled  all  about,  and  beat  a  constant  tattoo 
on  the  blockhouse.  The  pole  above  or  l:)eiow 
him  was  hit  several  times.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments that  seemed  endless  ^^'e  looked  on  in  an 
agony  of  suspense  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  him  come  crashing  do^Ti  on  the  tile 
roof.  We  begged  him  to  give  it  up  and  wait 
for  night,  but  he  kept  on,  reached  the  flag,  cut 
it  loose  with  his  pocket-knife,  slid  down  the 
pole  with  it,  ran  to  the  eaves  and  leaped  to 
the  ground,  fifteen  feet  below.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  feat  of  more  reckless 
daring,  and  yet  I  have  heard  some  of  my 
own  countrymen  damn  the  whole  Cuban 
people  as  a  race  of  cowards. 

We  reentered  the  blockhouse,  and  Osgood 
and  I  were  discussing  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  gun  into  it  under  such  a  fire,  when  Devine 
spied  a  magnificent  saddle  horse  tied  to  a  long 
rope  in  a  little  swale  about  two  hundred  yards 
to  our  left  front  and  about  five  hundred 
yards  from  two  of  the  Spanish  blockhouses. 
The  horse,  being  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  had  not 
been  hit,  but  was  prancing  about,  snorting 
with  terror.  "That  horse  Avould  suit  my 
style  of  beauty,"  remarked  Devine,  and  before 
any  one  could  stop  him  he  had  got  out  and 
started  down  the  hill  on  a  run.  Once  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope  he  was  out  of  view  of 
most  of  the  Spaniards,  but  was  in  plain  sight 
from  three  blockhouses,  two  of  them  quite 
close,  and  every  man  in  them  did  his  best 
to  get  them.  He  reached  the  rope,  untied 
it,  and  tried  to  lead  the  animal,  but  the 
terrified  beast  declined  to  follow,  and  was 
soon  brought  down.  Devine,  having  no  use 
for  a  dead  horse,  started  back  up  the  hill. 
Osgood  and  I  were  breathlessly  watching 
him  for  adjoining  port-holes,  when  we  saw 
him  pitch  forward  into  the  grass.  Osgood 
cried  out,  "My  God,  he  is  hit  I  I  am  going 
after  him,"  and  started  down  the  ladder  to  the 
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"■^■^    describesthe 

wide  variety  in  which  Lar-  '  —  ^.np^i iMTit 

ter  Studs  and  Buttons  are    ^     ^        ,*tf  Vmi Button 
made — tells  what  studs  are< 
proper  for  all  occasions. 

Larter  &  Sons,       23  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


ITHREl^RITiRS 


FACTORY 
RE  B  WILT 


Srt»oc   .       <tCA  ""  ^">   ui:ti.e  of   Typewriter.     Our 
clVC  «P^3  lO  ^«/v  *'Fai:tory  Rebuilt"  Typewriters  are 

perfect  in  quality,  condilioa  and  looks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  con^truriion  and  seviceable  in  every  way.  Buy  from  the 
largest  factnvv  in  ths  world  with  branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  against  defect  in  workman- 
ship  ^^^  niateii  il.  Write  f^^r  cntnlogue  and  address 
of  nearest  branch  oftii-e. 
American  W^riting  Machine  Co. 
345  Broadway,  New  York 


■b-"" 


address  ^^^ 


[BRIGHTEN  UP  ITfic^^ank. 

SCHOOL  or  HOME  h  using 
WASHBURNE'S  PATENT 

PAPER  FASTENERS. 

75,000,000 

SOLD  Ihe  past  YEAR 
should  convince  YOU  of 

theirSUPERIORITY. 

Trade  0.  K.^ark 

I  Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.     In  brass  boxes oF  100. 
Handsome.Compact. Strong. No  Slipping,NEVER! 
All  stationers.  Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50, 
assorted  sizes.     Illustrated  booklet  free. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  T.  N<7  I  B 
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IKisSKavirv^Bib 
Protects  \bur  Linen 


Makes  It  Unnecessary  to 
Remove  Collar  or  Tie 

Finest  frado  Tan  Uviblwr— steel  Gprine  rnli- 

ber  covered  neck  liand  fittinp  any  ore  very  Biift 

■^     neck  snufly.  Absolutely  protects  your 

■^     tie  and   collar  from  nioi.sture  auJ 

latlicr.      Instantly  adjusted,  no 

string,  tape  elastic  or  buttons — 

Moore's  Spring  Shaving  Bib 

is  needed  to  complete  your  ebaving  outfit. 
I  aJitt*  fully  appreciatetheprotectionot  this 
L.Baies  j„|,i,er  bibat  their  toilette— it  keeps 
powder  or  moisture  off  fine  gownswliilouiak- 
ins  the  final  touches.    An  ideal  gift. 

Scntponlpaid/or  $1.    Aftniir/  chcrrfuUy 
refunded  i/t/uu'rc  iiutthoroufjfih/  satisfied^ 

I.  C.  Moora  &  Son  Co.,  107  Broad'y.  Ootrolt,  Mich. 
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lower  story,  the  only  way  to  get  out.  I  fol- 
lowed, with  no  very  definite  idea  as  to  what 
I  was  going  to  do,  but  in  my  haste  slipt  on  tlie 
top  round  of  the  ladder  and  fell  into  the  lower 
story,  taking  Osgood  with  nie.  Both  of  us 
were  well  bruised  but  not  disabled.  Reach- 
ing the  outside,  we  found  that  Jannoy  was 
running  down  the  hill,  racing  like  mad.  The 
enemy  now  concentrated  their  liie  on  him, 
as  they  had  on  Devine.  Janncy  was  a 
powerful  man,  and  half  carried  and  half 
dragged  the  wounded  man  up  that  slope 
under  a  fire  that  it  would  seem  impossible  a 
man  could  live  through,  it  being  especially 
severe  after  he  had  got  half-way  up,  and 
was  exposed  to  nearly  all  the  Spanish  posi- 
tions. Several  of  us  assisted  him  to  lower 
Devine  into  the  shelter  of  the  trench.  He  was 
shot  in  the  hip,  a  very  severe  wound  from 
which  he  did  not  recover  during  the  war, 
iho  he  returned  to  duty  after  a  couple  of 
months.  In  our  service  Janney's  act  would 
have  brought  him  the  Medal  of  Honor,  or 
in  the  British  army  the  Victoria  Cross,  but 
the  Cubans  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
distributing  decorations  for  gallantry. 


RAIDING   RUSSIAN    ROOKERIES 

'T^HEOSOPHYand  seal-piracy  are  a  curi- 
-*•  ous  combination  to  be  found  in  any 
man's  life,  but  when  we  add  to  them  the 
tamer  vocations  of  sailor,  car-repairer,  com- 
poser, mill-hand,  artist,  watchman,  and  poet, 
we  may  be  sure  of  a  peculiar  career.  Such, 
according  to  the  San  Francisco  Call,  has  been 
the  varied  fortune  of  Ross  Buell,  whose  days 
are  now  spent  in  operating  a  chicken  farm 
near  Sevastopol.  Strangely  enough,  the 
earliest  adventures  of  Buell  were  the  most 
exciting  of  his  changeful  experience.  As  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  after  a  year's  whaling — not 
the  common  land  or  woodshed  variety,  be  it 
noted — he  shipped  before  the  mast  on  the 
schooner  Anastasia  Cashman.  So  thoroughly 
was  this  youth  a  sailor  that  he  succeeded  in 
finding  a  girl  in  one  of  the  first  ports  entered, 
only  to  bid  her  a  sailor's  farewell.  Seal  skins 
were  the  prize,  and  feminine  charms  could 
not  hold  the  ship  to  Kamchatka.  Let  him 
tell  his  own  story: 

From  Kamchatka  we  sailed  for  Copper 
Island,  which  was  Russian  territory  and  the 
rookeries  there  had  been  chartered  by  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company.  On  our  first 
incursion  to  the  islands  we  got  500  seals.  We 
then  sailed  away  to  avoid  detection,  but  when 
a  thick  fog  came  down  we  sailed  back  to  the 
rookeries 

Leaving  the  captain  and  cook  aboard,  the 
rest  of  us  manned  the  boats  and  rowed  in 
under  the  cliffs,  which  rose  sheer  800  feet 
above  our  heads,  rugged,  menacing,  but  with 
the  tops  hidden  in  fog. 

I  was  with  a  party  that  was  led  by  "Dog 
Faced"  Hansen,  the  second  mate,  a  veteran 
of  the  Crimean  War,  a  splendid  sealer  and 
sailor,  but  hard  as  the  granite  cliffs.  On  our 
first  sally  we  killed  33  seals,  and  then,  round- 
ing a  point  into  another  cove,  we  found  1,000 
seals  on  the  beach  and  killed  them.  They 
vvere  worth  $13  apiece.  Every  time  we  struck 
with  a  club  we  knew  that  there  was  $13  com- 
ing to  the  ship  if  we  could  get  the  pelt  safely 
on  board. 

We  loaded  our  boats  to  the  gunwales  and 


"The  Business  Pen" 
For  Home,  Office 
or  Travel 


It  makes  no  difference  for 
what  writing  need  you  buy  a 
ConklinPen — it  is  alwaysThe  Business 
Pen,  The  Business  Pen,  The  BUSINESS 
Pen — whether  bought  for  office  work,  social  correspondence 
use,  or  for  rough-and-ready  writing  under  conditions  where 
other  pens  would  be  absolutely  useless. 

CONKLBV'S 

Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen 

deed,  "The BusinessPen."  It  writes  as  smoothly  as  a  soft  lead  pencil. 

moment  it  runs  dry  anywhere,  it  can  be  filled  instantly  at  any  inkwell 
by  simply  dipping  it  in  and  pressing  the  wonderful  "Crescent- 
Filler."  Makes  no  muss  when  filling— no  fuss  when  writing.  As 
"clean  as  a  whistle"  when  carried  in  a  white  vest  pocket.  You 
never  saw  a  pen  so  handy,  so  convenient,  so  clean,  so  business-like. 

Hard  iridium-tipped  14-K  gold  pens  in  points  to  suit  all  hands.  Also  special 
pens  for  special  purposes,  such  as  bookkeeping,  stenography,  manifolding,  etc. 
Ink  reservoir  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

If  you  want  "The  Business  Pen."  get  a  Conklin. 

Prices,  $3,  $4,  $5  to  $15,  at  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  three  good  pen  stories,  "How  Thompson 
Got  Pen  Wise";  "Our  Good  Old  Friend,  the  Fountain  Pen";  and  "Do  Camels 
Drink  Ink  ?  "—all  free. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MANFG.  COMPANY. 
228  Conklin  Building.  Toledo,  Ohio,  V.  S.  A. 


Fills  ilself 
like  ibis 


To  Smokers  Who  Like  a  DRY  PIPE 

Here 's  the  Way  To  Keep  the  Nicotine  Out  of  Your 
Pipe — Here  s  the  Way  To  Make  Every  Smoke  Cool, 
Sweet,  Delicious — Here's  the  Way  To  Increase 
Economy,  Pleasure   and  Health   In  Smoking.     Use 

Baron's  Pipe  Filler 

Not  many  of  you  pipe  smokers  are  going  to  let  30  cents  stand  between  you  and 
the  greatest  smoking  discovery  since  the  invention  of  the  pipe  itself.  Not  many  of 
you  are  going  to  hold  back  and  be  skeptical  a.ho\H  Baron's  Pipe  Filler. 

¥or  yovL  can  see /or  yourself  lromi\n5  explanation  that  this  new  wrinkle  makes 
every  pipe  smoke  better  than  the  one  best  smoke  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 


Loading  a  "cftrtridge"  of 
tobacco  into  your  pipe  for 
a  cool— sweet — free  burn- 
ing—f  r  e  e  drawing— de- 
llcious  smoke. 


The   tobacco   for    Baron's   Pipe    Filler    comes   in   a 

'■  cartridge."      The    Filler    lo^ids   this 

Tobacco  into  .vour  pipe  just  like  the  tobacco  In 

Burns  ^  cigar- so   that  each  shred  stands  up- 


Lengthwise 


right  in  the  bowl  and  bums  lengthwise. 


Dnn't  you  see  how  vastl.v  it  must  im- 
prove the  free-burning  and  free-drawing  qualities  of 
your  smoke  ?  And,  when  if.  comes  to  perfection  in 
smokes,  free-burning,  free-drawing  and  good  tobacco 
are  the  whole  thiny. 

With  this  combination,  you  can't  burn  your  tongue. 
Every  such  smoke  is  cool,  sweet,  delicious. 

And  every  such  smoke  is  DRY.  It's  the  clogging, 
hard-drawing  smokes  that  put  saliva  into  your  pipe 
and  create  that  wet,  poisonous  residue  of  unburnable, 
ivasted  tobacco. 


Smokers:    Keen  your  pipe  dry  and  keep  your  health. 
In    Baron's   Pipe   Filler    the   draught 
Keep  is  so  perfect  that  nothing   but  a   dry. 

Your  Pipe        white  asli  is  left   after  each    smoke. 
l^f-y  You'll  never  guess  what  pipe  smoking 

really    means    until     you    smoke   with 
Baron's  Pipe  Filler. 

Two  fine,  old.  world-famous  mixtures  are  now  put 
up  in  "cartridges" — "Graven  Mixture"  ilH  oz.  30 
cents)  and  "Black  Cat  Mixture"  (Mild— l^i  oz.  25  cts). 
You'll  like  them!  The  Pipe  Filler  itself  costs  30  cents 

Nearly  every  better-class  tobacco  store  can  supply 
vou.  If  you  don't  find  it  in  your  city,  remit  to  the 
American  Agents-ADOLPH  FRANKAU  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
153  West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


A  Christmas    Suggestion 


CARRERAS,  Ltd.,  London,   Eng. 
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CUTICURA 

Soap  and  Oinkenf 

These  pure,  sweet  and 
gentle  emollients  not  only 
preserve,  purify  and  beauti- 
fy the  skin,  scalp,  hair  and 
hands  but  tend  to  prevent 
clogging  of  the  pores,  the 
common  cause  of  pimples, 
blackheads,  redness,  rough- 
ness and  other  unsightly 
and  annoying  conditions. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London.  27. 
Charterhouse  Sq.:  Paris,  10,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d'AntIn:  Australia,  R.Towns*  Co.,  Sydney:  India. 
B.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta:  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co  : 
Japan,  Maniya.  Ltd..  Toklo:  So.  Africa.  Lennon, 
Ltd..  Cape  Town,  etc.:  U.S.A..  Potter  Drug  &  Chem. 
Corp    Sole  Prons..  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

a^32-page  Cutlcura  Book,  post-free,  a  Guide  tc 
th<i  Best  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Scalp. 


LEMAIRE 

OPERA  GLASSES 


LEMAIRE 

Field  Glasses 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Used    in  the    Army    and    Navy 
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started  to  pull  for  the  schooner.  A\'hen  300 
yards  from  the  shore,  I  saw  five  puffs  of 
smoke  break  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  for  the 
fog  had  suddenly  lifted.  A  bullet  hit  the 
boat  between  Hansen  and  me.  Soon  they 
were  whizzing  around  us  like  angry  bees  from 
an  overturned  hive.  Our  boat,  the  Aiias- 
tasia  C ashman,  was  Ij'ing  800  yards  off  shore, 
and  toward  her  we  pulled  while  the  bullets 
hit  around  us. 

The  captain  and  cook  shot  back  from  the 
ship  to  the  cliff.  Later  we  learned  that  three 
Russians  had  been  killed  on  that  cliff  at  that 
time.  But  for  a  while  there  were  fifteen  Rus- 
sians shooting  at  us  from  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
We  made  the  schooner  and  went  below,  the 
bullets  ripping  into  the  rigging  and  piercing 
the  woodwork.    Eighty-seven  struck  the  ship. 

But  first  we  covered  the  name  of  the  vessel 
and  the  hailing-port  with  canvas. 

After  a  while  it  became  tiresome  down  there 
in  the  forecastle,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
dodge  the  bullets  that  came  through  the  ports. 

"We'll  surrender,  just  like  the  devil,"  said 
the  captain. 

One  of  the  men  took  a  tablecloth  and  went 
on  deck  and  waved  it.  The  firing  on  the 
cliff  ceased.  The  Russians  then  started  to 
descend  to  their  boats,  so  that  they  could 
capture  us,  confiscate  our  ship,  and  our  seals; 
and  it  would  be  us  for  Siberia — yes? 

But  our  captain  had  no  such  fate  in  store 
for  us. 

No  sooner  had  the  marksmen  started  to 
descend  than  we  were  manning  the  windlass, 
raising  the  anchor,  and  breaking  out  the  rig- 
ging. The  foresail  and  the  jib  were  the  only 
ones  we  could  make,  for  the  wires  on  most  of 
the  sails  had  been  shot  away.  But  we  made 
it  all  right,  and  before  a  parting  volley  of 
shots  we  sailed  for  the  southern  point  of 
Bering  Island. 

There  we  struck  another  pirate  ship,  with 
four  Europeans  and  a  crew  of  Japanese.  But 
no  sooner  had  we  set  about  to  start  our  work 
than  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's 
steamship,  the  St.  Paul,  which  was  later 
wrecked  off  Cypress  Point,  Monterey,  hove 
in  view.  You  could  not  see  us  for  canvas. 
Our  sails  had  been  repaired  by  this  time,  and 
we  put  up  everything  that  could  hold  the 
wind.  It  was  almost  dark  and  the  wind  from 
the  North  Pole  was  blowing  in  fury. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  saw  the  St.  Paul  be- 
fore it  sighted  us,  altho  it  had  been  looking 
for  us  on  account  of  the  Copper  Island  ad- 
venture. 

But  we  and  the  European  set  sail.  The  St. 
Paul  was  within  four  miles  of  us  when  dark- 
ness came  down  early  in  that  Arctic  after- 
noon. The  sea  became  merged  with  the 
blackness  of  the  sky,  save  where  the  teeth 
of  the  breaking  waves  gleamed  ghoulishly 
out  of  the  dark. 

Ear  across  the  turbulent  sea  and  through 
the  mist  we  could  see  the  lights  of  the  St. 
Paul,  and  when  the  lights  were  hidden  from 
view  we  could  hear  the  strain  of  the  engines 
which  were  hurrying  the  vessel  toward  us, 
and  us  toward  Siberian  prisons.  But  as  soon 
as  the  darkness  was  so  intense  as  to  swallow 
us  we  put  out  every  light  and  stript  every 
mast.  AVith  bare  poles  and  dark  decks  we 
waited  in  the  fury  of  the  night,  while  the  en- 
gines of  the  St.  Paul  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 
By  a  chance  the  steamship  passed  us.  We 
were  safe  again,  to  go  unhanged  for  some 
little  while,  at  least.  We  waited  until  the 
sound  of  the  engines  had  died  away  in  the 
darkness.  Then  we  put  up  our  sails,  lighted 
a  furtive  gleam  over  the  cabin,  and  put  back. 
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Make  Coffee  Quickly 
From  Cold  Water— 


The  most  hurried  breakfasfer  can  now 
have  good  breakfast  coffee — clear,  rich,  mel- 
low coffee,  the  kind  that  does  the  nerves 
good  and  starts  the  day  right. 

Manning-Bowman  Perfected  Coffee  Perco- 
lators make  delicious  coffee  in  a  few  minutea, 
$tarting  with  cold  water. 
The  Coffee  Pot  Style  may  be 
used  on  a  Manning-Bowman 
Alcohol  Gas  Stove  or  on  a 
kitchen  range.  The  glass 
cover  with  metal  cap  protec- 
tor will  not  break  while  in 
use.  Manning-Bowman  Per- 
colators have  no  valves,  and 
pocket  under  percolating 
tube  is  large  and  easy  to 
clean.  Made  in  both  Pot  and 
Urn  designs.  Over  a  hun- 
dred styles  and  sizes.  Sold 
by  leading  dealers.  Write 
for  free  Recipe  Book  and 
Catalogue    "  M-$." 

MANNING.  BO  WM  AN  &  CO.. 

Herlden,  Conn. 

Makers  of  Manning-Bow- 
man Chafing  IMshes  and 
Accessories,  Alcohol  Oas 
Stoves  and  the  "£clipse" 
Bread  Mixer. 


Mlaslen  Daslgn 
Urn    Style 
No.  3 lea 


Do  Your  Lenses  Steam? 

My  lens  handkerchief  not  only  prevents 
glasses  steaming  but  cleans  and  polishes. 

Sent  for  10  cents  in  Stamps. 

H.  C.  GOODWIN,   217  Kenwood  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Pnrne  Cutting  makes  them  ^ow( 
VOrnS  and  invites  blood-poison  , 
A-Corn  Salve  quickly  removes" 
them  without  pain  or  danger. 

15  cents  at  druggists'  or  by  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,   Philadelpiiia ' 


Too  Much 

Florida  Land 
has  been  sold 


to  people  who  have 
never  seen  it.  Write 
Brooksville  Board  of 
Trade  for  BOOK  OF 
FACTS,  describing 
^BB^^^^^i^^^^^i^  different  kinds  of  Flor- 
ida soil.  We  have  no 
land  to  sell,  but  want  settlers  and  investors  to 
develop  richest  district  in  Florida,  according 
to  State  Dept.  of  Agriculture;  not  pine  land, 
not  sand,  but  hifjh  and  rolling  with  rich  dark 
top  soil  and  clay  subsoil.  No  fertilizer,  irri- 
gation or  drainage  necessary.  Raises  8o  bu.  com  per  acre. 
Best  for  citrus  fruits,  truck  and  staple  crops.  An  industri- 
ous man,  with  ;?5oo  to  Ji.ooo  capital,  can  be  independent 
here,  300  ft.  above  sea  ;  no  swamps  or  marshes.  Ideal  cli- 
mate .schools, churches,  towns,  good  roads,  all  conveniences. 
Home  seekers  and  investors  please  investigate.  We  need 
you  and  will  help  you.  Board  of  Tradt,  BraokiTlllet  Kla. 
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for  

looting  people 

Mary  Ware  in  Texas 

A  New  Regular  "  Little  Colonel"  Book 

By  ANNIE  FELLOWS  JOHNSTON 

The  eleventh  title  in  the  famous  Little  Col- 
onel Series.     Cloth,  illustrated,  $r.jo. 

The  Little  Colonel  Doll  Book 

A  novelty  which  will  delight  the  heart  of 
every  "  Little  Colonel "  lover.  A  book  of 
paper  dolls  representing  the  popular  charac- 


ters  in  the 


'  Little  Colonel ' 
Quarto,  boards,  $1.50 


A  Texas  Blue  Bonnet 

By  EMILIA  ELLIOT 

A  delightful  story  for  girls, —  charmingly 
illustrated.    Cloth,  lamo,  $/.so. 

A  Little  Shepherd   of  Provence 

By  EVALEEN  STEIN 

The  story  of  a  little  French  peasant  boy  who 
lived  many  hundreds  of  years  ago.  A  tender 
little  masterpiece  told  with  great  delicacy  and 
charm.    Illustrated  in  color.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

Seven  Little  Wise  Men 

By  FRANCES  MARGARET  FOX 

A  beautiful  Christmas  story  by  the  author 
of  "  How  Christmas  came  to  the  Mulvaneys." 
Illustrated  and  decorated  in  colors.      Cloth,  $1.00 

Famous  Scouts 

loclndiiit;  Trappers,  Pioneers  and  Soldiers  of  the 
Revolution 

By  CHARLES  H.  L.  JOHNSTON 

A  new  volume  in  our  Famous  Leader  Series 
— books  to  delight  a  boy's  heart,  since  they  tell 
true  tales  of  daring  and  are  vouched  for  as  his- 
torically accurate.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.30. 


And  of  COURSE,   L  M.  Montgomery's 
delightful  ANNE  books 

Anne  of  Green  Gables 

(More  than  100,000  copies  sold) 

AND 

Anne  of  Avonlea 

(75,000  copies  sold)       Each,  illustrated,  $1.30 
"  Books  to  uplift  the  spirit !  " 
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DON'T  SHOUT " 


'  I  hear  you,    I  can  hear  now  as 
twell   as  anybody.    '  How  ?'    Oh 
something      new  —  THE 
BIOKLEY   PHONE.     I've  a" 
pair  in  my  ears  now,  but  they  ' 
are  invisible.    I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in,  nyself,  only  that  '. 
hearall  ripht." 

The  MORLET  PHONE  for  the 


D  E  /\ 


>  makes  low  sounds  and  whis- 
pers plainly  heard .  Invisible,  j 
comfortable,    weightless    and 
harmless.    Anyone  can  adjust  i 
it.    Over  one  hundred  thou- 
eand  sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  718,  Perry  Bldg..  Plul. 


PORTUGAL'S     DREAMY     PRESIDENT 


A  GARRULOUS 
^   *■  impracticable 


old  gentleman,  full  of 
idea.s,  who  would  ad- 
vocate killing  all  the  kings  and  clergy  in 
Murope,  hut  wouldn't  harm  a  fly  him.self,  i.s 
now  President  of  Portugal,  according  to  the 
description  of  a  writer  who  interviewed  Mr. 
Hraga,  and  tells  us  about  it  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  Braga  is  really  only  a  figure- 
head, says  this  informant,  so  "of  course 
it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  what  he  says." 
lie  has  no  more  influence  over  the  course  of 
events,  we  are  assured,  than  the  weathercock 
on  the  Necessidades  Palace.  A  pathetic 
figurehead,  he  is  not  even  consulted  by  the 
Secret  Society  which  now  rules  the  country. 
Interviews  with  him  are  cut  down  and  mu- 
tilated by  the  censor  at  the  telegraph  office, 
and  his  own  subordinates  do  not  pay  the 
.slightest  respect  to  him  in  his  own  presence. 
I'Vom  the  mild-mannered  citizen  of  a 
monarchy  to  the  presidency  of  the  youngest 
republic  seems  a  strange  turn  of  fortune, 
but  such  is  the  position  of  Professor  Braga, 
and  as  president  he  seems  to  have  carried 
with  him  the  characteristic  absent-minded 
professor  attitude.  This  correspondent  re- 
marks: "I  am  convinced  that  if  his  two 
secretaries  were  to  suddenly  stand  on  their 
heads  on  his  writing-table  and  all  the  other 
patriots  in  the  room  were  to  simultaneously 
dance  the  cake-walk,  he  would  pay  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  their  proceedings,  but 
would  continue  to  elaborate  whatever  wild 
theory  he  happened  at  the  moment  to  be 
engaged  upon."  Just  how  this  might  happen 
is  described  by  this  writer  as  follows: 

The  President's  room  in  the  Ministerio, 
looking  out  on  the  Praca  do  Commercio,  is 
that  of  his  predecessor,  Senhor  Teixeira  de 
Sousa,  premier,  two  weeks,  ago  of  His  Majesty, 
King  Manuel.  It  is  an  enormous  hall,  rather 
than  a  room,  and  at  the  end  of  it  Dr.  Theo- 
philo  Braga  works  on  innumerable  papers  at 
a  table  covered  with  green  baize,  and  also 
with  books,  directories,  mountainous  piles  of 
documents,  and  one  well-used  (or  ill-used, 
if  you  will)  leather  handbag,  which  looks  as 
if  somebody  had  sat  on  it,  and  which  would 
on  that  account  fetch  in  the  open  market 
less,  perhaps,  than  its  original  price,  or,  say 
(roughly  speaking)  a  dollar  and  a  half.  This 
handbag,  which  would  lose  aTi  English 
bank  clerk  his  job  if  he  were  seen  in  company 
with  it  on  his  way  to  business,  belongs  to  the 
new  President,  who,  on  the  score  of  republican 
simplicity,  certainly  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.     I  admire  him  for  it. 

The  President  is  a  medium-sized  man,  of 
slight  build,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age.  The  yellow  face  was  very 
much  wrinkled  when  this  revolution  started, 
and  it  is  getting  more  and  more  wrinkled 
every  day,  owing  to  the  fresh  perplexities 
that  each  hour  brings,  owing  to  the  strange- 
ness of  the  position  in  which  the  alleged 
President  finds  himself.  The  soft  brown 
Portuguese  eyes,  such  eyes  as,  in  an  Indian 
or  Chinese  setting,  I  have  often  seen  in  Goa 
and  Macao,  express  dreaminess,  enthusiasm, 
good  nature,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
look  out  on  a  world  of  which  they  know 
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WONDERFUL 

DR.  RICHTER'S 
ANCHOR  BLOCKS 

Our  Free  Book  explains  why  this  is  the  best  gift 
Santa  Claus  can  bring  to  any  child  4  to  16  years. 
Made  of  colored  stone  —  eternal  stone  —  cannot 
break,  lasts  forever.  It  is  the  marvelous  Toy  that 
holds  interest  from  babyhood  to  old  age.  Solves 
the  Christmas  Gift  Froblem.  The  very  thing 
for  Bachelor  Uncles,  Aants  and  Grand- 
parents. Next  year  or  next  birthday  give  a  sup- 
plement box.  Anchor  Blocks  form  tne  useful, 
dignified,  refined  gift  for  every  child.  Develops 
the  child  mind.  The  embodiment  of  the  principles 
of  the  great  Froebel. 

Remember,  Dr.  Richter's  Anchor  Blocks  last 
forever,  as  they  are  made  of  stone.  Made  in  Ru- 
dolstadt,  the  classical  Capital  of  German  Toyland. 

Toyland,  Fairyland 
Castles  in  Spain 

Towers,  domes,  turrets,  spires,  minarets, 
logias,  battlements,  bartizans,  moats  and  bridges; 
veritable  cities  arise  in  reality  at  the  child's  touch 
as  block  on  block  of  the  colored  stone  fashion  into 
fact  the  young  dreams  of  achievement  opening 
the  child  mind  to  the  direction  of  thought  that 
lead  to  higher  ambitions.  Anchor  Blocks  make 
truly  Toyland  in  your  own  home. 

FREE  BOOK 
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Inquire  of  your  dealer  for  Dr.  Richter's  Anchor 
Blocks.  If  he  does  not  keep  them,  send  the 
coupon  direct  to  us  and  receive  this  beautiful 
Toyland  Book  FREE.  This  is  a  beautiful  book  in 
colors — explains  the  psychology  of  the  child  mind 
and  tells  how  to  educate  the  child  while  it  plays. 

F.  AD.  RICHTER  &  CO.  (of  Rudolstadt,  Germany) 

American  Office,  21s  Pearl  St.,  Dept.  4039,  New  York 

Fill  out   the  coupon  and  send  it 
to  us  today.     It  will  bring  you  the 
beautiful  Toyland  book,  and  full   ^^^ 
particulars  about  the  Toy        -^-^    ^ 
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(of  Rndolstadt,  Germany) 
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Book,  and  how  to  educate  the  child  while 
it  plays,  Free  and  postpaid. 
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For  1911  will  be  the  Best  History  of  1911 

Another  year  of  this  indispensable  magzizine  means  a  1500-page  encyclopedia  of  progress 
illuminating  the  significant  happenings  of  the  day  and  voicing  a  sane,  optimistic  belief  in 
the  future  of  America.  The  year's  numbers  will  contain  over  one  thousand  photographs, 
giving  a  graphic  picture  story  of  life  and  events  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  contents  of  the 
forthcoming  numbers  v^ill  be  as  follows : 


The  Pension  Carnival 

By  WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 

An  astonishing  story  of  "  graft  "  and  falsehood 
and  fraud  against  the  Government,  even 
greater  fraud  against  the  real  heroes,  the 
veterans  of  the  war. 

Chapters  From  My  Experience 

By  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Washington's  frank  and  inspiring  "  Up 
P'rom  Slavery  "  was  written  ten  years  ago. 
He  has  now  written  in  the  same  frank,  auto- 
biographic way  his  experiences  in  a  wider  field 
as  the  leader  of  his  race,  a  figure  of  national 
importance  whose  career  has  brought  him  in 
contact  with  the  most  interesting  personalities 
of  our  time. 

How  a  Business  Man  Would  Run 

the  Government 

A  series  of  articles  under  this  general  title 
will  show  the  big  wastes  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  National  Government.  How  300 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  can  be  saved. 


Making  Life  Worth  While 

By  HERBERT  W.  FISHER 

The  most  practical  and  inspiring  helps  to  right 
living  that  have  anywhere  been  brought  to- 
gether. The  way  to  a  fuller,  larger,  higher  and 
happier  life. 

The  People  Without  a  Country 

By  HENRY  OYEN 

The  life  history  of  a  family  that  left  America 
by  moving  down  the  street — into  the  slums. 
How  easily  they  are  forced  into  it,  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  out.  Mr.  Oyen  by  a  first-hand 
study  tells  the  personal  story  of  families  who 
have  made  the  great  descent — and  of  some 
who  got  out. 

Our  Improving  Architecture 

A  series  of  brilliant  articles  will  treat  this 
great  art  and  industry  from  an  entirely  new 
point  of  view,  telling  what  we  are  getting  for 
the  hundreds  of  millions  that  we  pour  out 
every  year  upon  buildings  of  ail  sorts.  How 
we  have  learned  that  beauty  pays.  What 
signs  there  are  of  an  "  American  style." 


Four  Big  Helps  to  Make  the  World  Better 

Showing  a  Million  Fanners  How :  The  revolution  in  farming  and  living  made  by  Doctor 
Knapp  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington.  There  has  never  before  been  such  a 
fundamental  helpful  work  in  the  whole  history  of  living  on  the  soil.  ^  The  Rockfeller 
Institute  of  Medical  Research:  Its  unparalleled  progress  in  discovery.  The  part  it  has  played 
in  lessening  death  and  suffering.  Its  distinguished  staff  of  enthusiastic  workers.  fl  The 
General  Education  Board  and  the  Carnegie  Foundations:  What  these  great  trusts,  holding 
fully  ^70,000,000,  have  done  and  are  doing  for  education.  <|  Cleaning  Up  a  Dozen  States  : 
The  thorough  sanitary  crusade  going  on  in  the  South.  The  first  large  rural  area  in  the  world 
to  which  modern  sanitary  methods  have  been  applied. 
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The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  tiie  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors 
on  the  manner  of  preparing  copy, 
correcting  proof.^,  and  notes  on  sub- 
mitting manuscripts  for  publication. 
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A  DESK-BOOK  OF 
ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one 
questions  that  arise  in  daily  speech 
and  correspondence  which  are  not 
touched  on  by  the  dictionary. 

The  Ncrv  York  Times:  "  The  scope 
and  plan  of  tho  volume,  which  is  of  haiuiy 
size  and  alphabotical  arrangement,  strike 
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nothing.  They  are  the  eyes  of  a  gentle  recluse, 
a  devoted  scholar,  a  tenth-rate  poet,  an 
absent-minded  professor,  an  innocent  old 
man  who  really  should  be  pottering  about, 
an  unconscious  pensioner  of  the  state,  or 
of  .some  religious  order  in  some  royal  liljrary, 
or  in  the  shaded  garden  of  some  wealth}' 
Benedictine  .\bbcy. 

I  never  really  understood  the  use  of 
monastic  congregations  until  I  gazed  on 
the  face  of  this  amiable  old  gentleman,  and 
realized  the  necessity  of  delicately  shielding 
such  people  from  the  rude  blast*  of  a  matter- 
of-fact  world.  In  every  possible  way  (save 
one)  President  Braga  was  designed  for  the 
monastic  life — not,  perhaps,  for  the  Jesuits, 
who  need  brisker  and  more  worldly  men,  but 
certainly  for  the  learned  Benedictines.  He 
told  me  himself  that  he  has  no  passions,  that 
he  despises  money,  that  he  Uves  on  a  little 
coffee  in  the  morning,  a  cup  of  bouillon  and 
some  bread  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Thi.s 
I  firmly  believe.  The  old  gentleman  is  un- 
worldly to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

The  one  thing  which,  in  x\\\  opinion,  would 
debar  him  from  receiving  the  monastic  habit 
and  perhaps  subsequent  canonization,  is 
his  little  anti-Christian  hobby.  On  Chris- 
tianity and  monarchism  he  is  not  only  un- 
reasonable— he  is  maniacal.  His  books 
breathe  fire  against  Christians  and  Kings. 
He  seems  to  think  that  Christianity  has 
blighted  the  world,  has  stunted  the  stature 
of  man,  has  corrupted  the  virtue  of  woman, 
has  blasted  the  peace  of  humanity.  These 
wild  views  are  set  forth  in  all  his  addresses 
and  conferences,  but  unfortunately  these  mas- 
terpieces of  literature  are  only  to  be  had  in 
Portuguese.  No  foreign  publisher  has  yet 
thought  it  worth  while  to  have  them  trans- 
lated, and,  verily,  the  matter  is  so  poor,  the 
manner  so  inferior,  that  the  venture  would 
never  pay 

The  President  has,  as  his  photographs 
show,  a  scanty  mustache  on  his  upper  lip, 
balanced  bj'  a  scanty  patch  of  hair  on  the 
lower  lip,  both  being  of  a  color  which  may  be 
described  as  a  dark  gray.  The  hair  on  his 
head  is  quite  gray.  It  is  plentiful,  and  it 
stands  up  in  tangled  masses  several  inches 
above  the  top  of  his  head.  Evidently  the 
professor  frequenth'  moves  his  fingers 
through  it.  Perhaps  he  sometimes  attempts, 
in  his  perplexity,  to  lift  himself  by  the  hair 
of  his  head.  However  that  may  be,  his  hair 
is  certainly  in  a  state  of  terrible  confusion 
and  entanglement.  It  reminds  me  of  tho 
fearful  and  wonderful  heads  of  revoIutionar>- 
hair  I  used  to  see  in  Russia. 

Professor  Braga  has  a  black  coat  and 
baggy  gray  trousers.  Beside  him  sits  his 
secretary,  a  Moorish  Jew,  smoking  a  cigaret. 
Standing  close  by,  with  legs  wide  apart 
in  the  fiercely  independent  attitude  of  a 
man  who  is  about  to  bo  put  out  of  a  public 
house,  and  who  haughtily  challenges  the 
landlord  to  "come  on,"  is  a  ferocious-looking 
one-eyed  citizen  smoking  the  very  exiguous 
stump  of  a  cigar,  which  is  extremely  strong, 
and  was  probably  inexpensive.  The  one- 
eyed  man  is  looking  for  his  hat  and  umbrella 
(I  had  an  umbrella  stolen  in  the  Presidential 
Presence  myself)  and  he  seems  by  his  glance 
to  accuse  the  President  of  having  "swiped" 
them.  On  this  subject  I  refrain  from  com- 
ment, I)ut  there  certainly  is,  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  close  to  the  President's  elbow,  a 
collection  of  three  or  four  bulgy  umbrellas 
and  several  hats,  one  of  the  hats  being  a 
countryman's  broad-brimmed  sombrero. 

Seated  at  the  same  table  as  the  President, 
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iiiul  Avilli  his  buck  turned  toward  the  uuf^ii.st 
chiof  of  the  State,  i.s  another  secretary,  wlio 
is  discu.ssinfi;  .soniethinp;  in  very  loud  ton(\'< 
with  a  number  of  Spanish  anarclii.st.s  and 
Portuf^ueyc  "patriots."  Excellent  people  in 
their  way  these  revolutionary  journalists 
may  l)e,  but  for  my  own  part  I  can  not  (juitc 
understand  them.  One  of  them  looks  very 
clerical  with  his  clean-shaven  face,  black  suit, 
and  black  straw  hat,  but  even  Prince  Kropot- 
kin  would  shudder  at  the  views  he  holds. 
To  his  extreme  dispjust  and  despite  his  ter- 
rifying curses  and  blasphemies,  he  was  mis- 
taken yesterday  for  a  monk  and  arrested 

The  President  is  talking  to  an  Italian  dc^p- 
uty,  a  republican  with  the  fleshy  voice  of  a 
man  who  has  overeaten  himself  and  is  just 
able  to  articulate.  As  other  people  go  to  the 
seaside  to  recruit,  as  devout  Catholics  go  to 
the  shrines  of  saints,  as  aviators  go  to  avia- 
tion meetings,  so  this  deputy  goes  to  every 
place  where  there  are  bombs,  revolution,  and 
trouble.  I  have  met  him  in  several  hot  cor- 
ners before.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  will 
cheerfully  lend  his  passport  to  people  who 
are  going  to  blow  up  the  Czar,  and  bestow 
his  benediction  on  hare-brained  young  men 
who  want  to  plant  a  stiletto  in  the  Pope. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  only  a  bore,  monotonous, 
good-natured,  and  not  dangerous  at  all.  He 
professes  a  ferocious  political  creed  because 
otherwise  people  would  pay  no  attention  to 
him. 

Standing  in  the  center  of  the  room  are  two 
sallow,  anticlerical  Portuguese  journalists. 
They  are  watching  the  President  as  a  cat 
might  watch  a  mouse-hole,  for  they  want  to 
interview  him.  These  men  are  "our  own  cor- 
respondents," our  very  own,  our  well-in- 
formed "specials,"  our  "representatives  on 
the  spot  who  send  to-day  such  a  graphic 
and  unl)iased  account  of  the  clerical  ques- 
tion and  of  the  latest  Jesuit  intrigues." 

One  of  them  represents  seventeen  different 
papers — English,  French,  and  German — and 
the  other  only  eight.  Beside  me  are  seated 
a  niunber  of  Russian  journalists.  Encore  ihe. 
same  merry  old  gang  of  revolutionists  and 
anarchists  which  we  meet  wherever  Kings  are 
to  be  blown  up  and  thrones  battered  down ! 
Among  them  is  an  avowed  anarchist,  with 
such  loose  ideas  on  the  delicate  subject  of 
dynamite  that  even  the  first  Duma  refused 
in  horror  to  admit  him  to  the  press  gallery. 

Finally  our  turn  comes.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  the  President.  We  speak  to  him, 
or,  rather,  we  listen.  We  listen  for  hours 
and  hours  to  a  stream  of  babble  covered  bj- 
a  driftwood  of  technical  socialistic  and 
pseudo-philosophic  terms.  After  two  solid 
hours  the  thing  ceases  to  be  a  joke.  It  be- 
comes a  positive  torture.  Imagine  having 
turned  onto  you  an  old  German  social-demo- 
crat arm-chair  professor  endowed  with  the 
philosophic  minuteness  and  detail  of  the 
north,  combined  with  the  inexhaustible  lin- 
guistic facility  of  the  south!  Imagine  being 
waylaid  by  a  savant  who  has  committed  to 
memory  all  the  superannuated  works  of  the 
French  philosophes  and  scores  of  the  other 
vohmiinous  writers  of  the  same  school  of 
thought,  not  to  mention  the  contents  of  all 
the  extreme  republican  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  that  have  appeared  in  Europe  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  Imagine  being  waylaid 
by  a  gentleman  who,  having  accomplished 
this  feat,  has  (not  unnaturally)  gone  "mad" 
and  become  afilicted  by  a  garrulity  that  is 
extreme,  overwhelming,  superhuman. 

I  have  a  strong  personal  regard  for  the 
President  and  I  know  that  he  would  be  the 
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Unlike  Any  Other 

One  secret  of  Monarch  su|)eriority 
lies  in  the  wonderful  responsiveness  of 
its  key  action.  In  no  other  type- 
writer in  tlie  world  do  the  keys  so 
readily  yield  to  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  finger. 

That  is  why  the  Monarch  is  easier 
to  operate  than  any  other  writing 
machine. 

Monarch 

Li^ht  Touch 

That  is  why  it  wards  off  fatigue  and 
saves  nerve  strain  on  the  part  of  the 
stenographer.  In  consequence,  her 
work  is  cleaner-cut,  more  accurate, 
more  rapid  and  greater  in  quantity 
than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  any 
other  writing  machine. 

For  these  reasons  you  need  a 
Monarch  in  your  office.  And  every 
day  without  it  means  actual  money- 
loss  to  you  besides. 

Send  for  Monarch  Literature 

Learn  the  many  reasons  for  Monarch 
superiority.  Then  try  the  Monarch,  and 
be  convinced  that  Monarch  merit  rests  in 
the  machine  itself,  not  merely  in  what  we 
tell  you  about  it. 

Representatives  Wanted 

Local  representatives  wanted  every- 
where, also  a  few  more  dealers  for  large 
territories.  Write  for  details  and  attractive 
terms. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

Executive  Offices: 

Monarch  Typewriter  Building 

300  Broadway,  New  York 

Canadian  Offices: 
Toronto  and  Montreal 

Branches  and  dealers  through- 
out the  world. 
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Here  are  4  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS  FOR  A  LADY 

Price 
The  Dolly  Madison  Antique 

Sewing  Table  (see  cut)    J15  oo- 

The  Lady  Baltimore  Antique 

Sewing  Table  10,00 

The  Peter  Pan  Antique  Spool 

Holder  2.00 

Antique  Candlesticks,  per  pair    2 .00 

All  the  above  in  Egg-shell  Ma- 
hogany finish 

Special    Offer  for    December 

With  each  Sewing  Table  we  will  include  FREE  either 
one  Peter  Pan  or  one  pair  of  Candlesticks. 

Freight  prepaid  on  Tables  east  of  Mississippi  River  and 
expressage  on  Spool  Holder  and  Candlesticks  in  U.  S. 

THE  ANTIQUE   CO.         -         Lebanon,  Pa. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  -writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Perfect 
Christmas   Gift 

^-or  Wife 
Sweetheart 


The    soul  of   a 
gift  is  the  memory 
it  brings.      I  want 
to  send  your  sweet- 
heart,   wife  or    friend 
the  daintiest  and  sweetest  of  memory  gifts. 

FloNA/er   Urops 

is   the    purest    essence    of    flowers.       It 

contains  no  iilcohol.  Just  the  soul  of  the 
flowers  themselves,  so  concentrated  thiit  the  odor 
of  hundreds  of  blossoms  is  in  a  single  drop. 
As  daint.v  and  rare  as  a  fresh  bouquet. 

In  its  cut  glass  bottle  with  long  glass  stopper  it 
makes  a  beautiful  Christmas  gift. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  it 

SEND  US  $1.50 

in  check,  stamps  or  money  order  and  we  will  send 
it  to  any  address  in  the  world  and  guarantee  safe 
delivery. 

Four  odors— Lily  of  the  Valley.  Kose,  Violet  and 
Crabapple. 

Or  send  Twenty  cents  in  stamps  and  the  name 
of  vour  druggist  for  a  little  bottle  for  a  personal 
trial. 

But  above  all  send  now  for  the  perfect  Christmas 
gift,  the  $1  50  bottle. 

PAUL   RIEGER   &    CO. 

243  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 
163  TJ.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 
306  E.  T.  Bank  Building,  Montreal. 


French,    German,  Spanish,   Italian 


Can  I)e  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly, 
at  siiare  moments,  in  your  own  liome.  You 
hear  the  living-  voice  of  a  native  professor  pro* 
uonnce  each  \vord  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly 
hort  time  yon  can  speak  a  new  language  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  with 
Rosenthars  Practical  Lingaistry 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Testimonials 

The  Language-Phone  Method 
802  Metropolis  BIdg.,  New  York. 


ONES 

DAIRY  FARM 

SAUSAGES 


You'd  like  our  sausages.  Our 
neighbors  do.  In  truth,  all  who  have  tasted 
them  are  never  again  satisfied  with  any- 
thing clsi;.  when  they  want  sausages. 

Our  sausages,  yod  know,  are  made  right  here  on 
our  farm  from  a  farmer's  wife's  recipe,  and  have  the 
true  country  flavor  and  excellence. 

This  recipe  calls  for  pure  spices  and  salt  to  be 
mixed  with  the  ground  loins  and  shoulders  of 
little,  milk-fed  pigs. 

Write  us  if  your  grocer  can't  supply  you. 

Ask  for  our  I'arm  Booklet  describing  all  Jones 
Dairy  I'arm  products  and  giving  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  the 
table.   It  is  free. 

Milo  C.  Jones 

Jones  Dairy 

I'arm 

P.  0.  Box  610 

Fort  AtkiiuoD 

Wit. 


first  to  recognize  the  truths  of  the  above  re- 
marks if  he  ever  had  time  to  see  them  in 
print  or  to  hear  about  them.  Of  course  he 
never  will  have  time.  A  man  who  talks  un- 
interruptedly for  twenty  hours  a  day  coukl 
not  possiljly  have  time.  Besides,  the  oki 
professor-President  has  now  reached  that 
stage  when  a  man  closes  up,  as  it  were,  be- 
comes introspective,  gets  absorbed  in  his 
own  theories,  and  no  longer  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  what  goes  on  in  the  outer  world.  He 
is  certainly  aware  that  the  revolution  has 
taken  place  and  that  he  is  President  of  the 
republic,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  he  knows 
much  bej'ond  that.  He  pours  forth  his  de- 
scription of  an  ideal  world  which  exists  onlj^ 
in  his  own  imagination,  a  world  in  which 
there  are  no  priests,  no  religion,  no  funeral 
services,  no  baptisms,  no  prisons,  no  poor,  no 
ambassadors,  no  soldiers,  no  policemen,  no 
capitalists,  no  kings.  Of  the  present,  the  ac- 
tual, he  seems  to  take  little  note 

As  to  the  drift  of  this  nightmare  interview 
I  can  only  say  that  the  President  promises 
every  reform  that  ever  was  dreamed  of  since 
the  world  began.  He  will  abolish  all  the  lega- 
tions and  replace  the  ministers  by  charges 
d'affaires.  He  will,  of  course,  abolish  the 
legation  to  the  Pope.  He  will  bring  to  an 
end  in  the  colonies  the  reign  of  the  militarist 
and  the  official.  He  will  have  manhood  suf- 
frage, but  is  not  yet  quite  certain  whether 
or  not  he  will  give  the  vote  to  women  this 
year.  He  says  that  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try are  still  dazzled  by  the  new  light  that  has 
broken  in  on  Portugal,  probably  meaning 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  clericalist  and 
reactionary. 


HOW   MADAME   BOUGUEREAU   GOT 
HER   START 

T  N  the  days  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  get. 
■*■  ting  a  start  as  an  artist  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  for  a  woman  than  it  is  now. 
Madame  Bouguereau,  who  entered  on  her 
career  at  that  time,  found  it  no  easy  matter, 
for  she  had  set  her  heart  on  Paris,  little 
dreaming  that  the  artist  world  was  not  open 
to  women,  even  if  they  came  from  far-away 
New  Hampshire.  At  that  time  the  great  art 
center  for  students  in  Paris  was  the  Gobelin 
Tapestry  Manufactory,  but  no  woman  had 
ever  applied  for  admission.  Elizabeth  Gard- 
ner, as  her  name  was  then,  was  not  to  be 
daunted,  says  Lida  Rose  McCabe  in  Harper's 
Bazar: 

"I  resolved,"  said  Madame  Bouguereau, 
recalling  those  tentative  days,  over  the  tea- 
cups in  the  garden  of  Villa  Cambise,  "to  fol- 
low Rosa  Bonheur's  example  in  similar  emer- 
gency. My  hair  was  short,  fever  having  dipt 
it  before  I  quit  America.  I  applied  to  the 
Paris  police  for  permission  to  wear  a  boy's 
costume.  This  was  readily  granted.  In  that 
guise  I  was  admitted  to  the  Gobelin  tSchool, 
with  the  approval  of  the  professor  who  was 
interested.  I  never  suffered  the  slightest 
annoyance.  The  students  were  most  court- 
eous. I  was  never  remarked  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  and  always  changed  my  costume  when 
I  returned  home.  This  subterfuge  procured 
nie  the  means  of  studying  from  life  in  the 
company  of  strong  draftsmen,  and  to  it  I 
am  indel)ted  for  whatever  virility  there  may 
be  in  my  drawing." 

But  before  long  M.  .lulicn,  inspired  by  the 


Milk  from 

Jersey  Cows 

is  30% 

richer 


greater  proportion 
of  nourishing 
solids  andrich  but- 
ter fat  it  contains. 

If  you  have  your  own 
dairy  cows,  investigate 
the  advantage  of  get- 
ting-thorough  bred 
Jerseys. 

The  Jersey  yields  as 
much  profit  as  two  or 
more  ordinary  good 
cows.  She  is  healthy, 
vigorous  and  costs  no 
more  to  keep  than  an 
inferior  cow. 

For  the  suburban 
place,  the  Jersey  is  es- 
pecially desirable  on 
account  of  her  gentle 
disposition. 

Write  for  Jersey  Facts. 


Ask  your 

milkman  to 

give  you 

Jersey 

Milk 


AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 
8  W.  17th Street.  New  York. 
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SAVE   208  SHAVES 

JJ20.80  a  year.  Also  save  the  razor,  your 
face,  time  and  temper  by  using  "3  in  One** 
on  the  blade. 

keeps  the  blade  keen  and  dean,  by  prevent- 
ing surface  rusting  which  is  caused  by  moisture 
from  the  lather.  Write  for  free  sample 
and  special  "razor  saver"  circular. 
Why  not  know  the  truth  } 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  COMPANY 
128  Hew  St.,  New  York  City 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  TO  WEALTH 

it  the  systematic   saTing  of   money.      You   and 
members  of  your  family  can  easily  caltivaid  thia 
admirable  habit  by  putting  a  dime  in 

Grab's  Keyless 
Basket  Bank 

every    day.       Yoa  r    money    accnmolate* 
rapidly.      Deposit  of  each   coin  registered 
automatically.     Capacity  $30       Bank  opens 
'     when  $5  or  multiple  thereof  has  been  deposi- 
ted.    Cannot  be  opened  otherwise.      Hade  of 
solid  steel,  oxidized  copper  finish.    Size  2^3(3)^ 
ins.      Price  $1.00,   prepaid  in   U.    S.      Money 
back  if  not  satisfactory*  An  appropriate  Xmas  gift.  Order  NOW. 

VICTOR  M.  GRAB  &  CO.,  B24Ashlind  Block,  Chicago.  IN. 


LIVER   UPSET?     Try 

Huiiyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Unscrupulous      Druggists 


For 
Christmas 


ik 


^ 


^ 


It  holdsvour  bookor  mag- 
iizino  so  you  chq  reBil  in 
comfort.  A  touch  adjusts 
to  any  position  or  nngle. 
Slips  on  oroffchnir  or  table 
iiisiiintly.  Oxidized  copper 
or  Tiicliel  plated,  ♦2.00  post- 

<**«"  Hendforit. 
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detenniiuUiou  of  Miss  (Jardnor,  opcnoil  n 
studio  for  women  and  now  thoy  divide  the 
honors  with  the  men.  Not  all  Miss  Gardner's 
work  was  art,  however,  for  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  AVar  gave  her  pen  occu- 
pation, while  masters  and  students  were  en- 
listing in  the  army. 

The  petticoats,  that  had  impeded  progress 
upon  her  first  arrival  on  French  soil,  were 
now  open  sesame  to  an  exciting  and  profit- 
able experience.  While  fear  of  being  con- 
scripted into  military  service  debarred  the 
American  newspaper  correspondents  in  Paris 
from  venturing  near  the  fortifications  or  into 
the  public  highways,  women  might  roam  at 
large — a  privilege  which  Miss  Gardner's  keen 
mind  and  trained  eyes  utilized.  Everywhere 
she  picked  up  vital  "copy"  for  her  com- 
patriots of  the  pen,  while  Boston  papers  were 
enlivened  by  her  own  graphic  accounts  of  the 
siege.  V.'ith  the  departure  of  the  Prussians, 
Paris  resumed  its  art  activity;  and,  discard- 
ing the  pen,  Elizabeth  Gardner  soon  came 
into  her  own  with  the  brush.  Her  studio  in 
Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs  was  for  years 
the  Mecca  of  American  travelers  and  art  as- 
pirants, drawn  by  the  renown  of  her  Salon 
achievements  and  pride  in  the  uniqueness  of 
her  position  in  the  French  capital.  To  how 
many  struggling  students  she  was  Lady 
Bountiful  is  her  secret  and  theirs. 

"My  memory  is  not  in  better  order  than 
my  old  papers,"  said  Madame  Bouguereau, 
when  asked  about  her  first  Salon  picture. 
"  The  future  seems  to  absorb  me  quite  to  the 
detriment  of  the  past 

As  nearly  as  I  can  remember  my  first  Salon 
picture  was  in  the  exhibition  of  1866,  three 
years  after  my  arrival  in  France.  I  sent  two 
small  canvases,  nothing  very  tragic  in  sub- 
ject. One  was  a  canary-bird  picking  at 
grapes;  the  other,  a  young  girl  with  bird  and 
dog.  Both  paintings  were  accepted,  to  my 
great  delight.  They  were  well  hung,  but  to 
my  dismay  were  in  the  l)ig  room  then  called 
in  derision  'The  Omnibus.'  However,  I  at 
once  sold  the  'Child  and  Dog'  for  a  good 
price,  most  useful  in  my  quite  empty  purse. 

"The  other  I  have  kept  myself  as  my  first 
exhibition  painting.  I  had  seen  Rosa  Bon- 
heur's  first  little  picture  kept  by  her  family, 
and  in  this,  as  in  donning  boy's  costume,  I 
imitated  her,  for  she  was  the  deity  I  then 
worshiped  in  art,  and  whom  I  have  never 
ceased  to  venerate.  I  realized  that  the  ani- 
mals in  my  composition  were  very  inferior 
to  Rosa  Bonheur's,  and  I  at  once  joined  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  the  class  for  animal 
drawing  from  skeleton  ,and  plaster.  This 
class  was  directed  by  the  great  Barye,  many 
of  whose  bronzes  are  owned  in  America.  I 
found  the  work  in  the  class  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  rather  tame,  and,  longing  to  study 
from  living  animals,  I  drew  an  outline  from 
a  fine  African  greyhound  which  belonged  to 
me,  and  indicated  the  skeleton  of  the  dog 
inside.  Barye  was  so  pleased  with  my  enter- 
prise that  he  ever  after  took  a  most  paternal 
interest  in  my  work." 

With  the  possible  exception  of  children, 
animals  have  appealed  most  strongly  to 
Madame  Bouguereau.  In  the  case  of  her  can- 
vas "David  the  Shepherd,"  a  lion  in  a  travel- 
ing circus  furnished  the  model. 

"The  lion  was  ill  and  asleep,"  said  Madame 
Bouguereau,  "  when  I  asked  permission  of  the 
circus  proprietor  to  sketch  it.      Its    position 


ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

LAST  season  we  placed  emphasis  on  the  curative  value  of  citric  acid  as 
found  in  the  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT. 

With  the  first  suggestion  of  the  use  of  this  grape  fruit  in  rneumatic 
and  febrile  conditions  came  a  quick  endorsement  from  physicians  and 
the  public.  We  say  as  found  in  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit,"  for  At- 
wood  Grape  Fruit  is  so  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  kind  that  it  is  ad- 
mittedly in  a  class  by  itself  when  used  either  as  a  luxury  or  medicinally. 


Its  superiority  is  not  an  accident.  From  the 
beginning  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company 
(the  largest  producer  of  grape  fruit  in  the  world) 
has  sacrificed  everything  for  QUALITY. 
An  initial  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  was  incurred  ;  everything  that 
science  or  experience  could  suggest  was  done 


to  produce  QUALITY;  even  then,  many 
trees,  as  they  came  to  maturity,  bore  just  good, 
ordinary  grape  fruit,  but  not  good  enough 
for  the  Atwood  Brand.  Therefore  thousands 
of  big,  bearing  trees  were  either  cut  back 
to  the  trunk  and  rebudded  to  SUPERIOR 
VARIETIES  or  dug  out  entirely. 


So  through  the  various  processes  of  selection,  cultivation, 
and  elimination  has  evolved  the  ATWOOD  FLAVOR, 
as  hard  to  describe  as  it  is  difficult  to  produce. 

Atwood  Crape  Fruit  is  sold  by  high-class  dealers  and  always  in  the  trade- 
mark wrapper  of  the  Ativood  Grape  Fruit  Company. 

Buy  it  by  the  box;  it  wrill  keep  for  weeks  and  improve.  Price  for  either 
bright  or  bronze,  $6  per  standard  box  containing  54,  64  or  80  grape  fruit. 

ATWOOD   GRAPE    FRUIT    CO.      290  Broadway,  New  York  City 


THE    PRICE   OF   A  STANDARD  W\  a  w%.  a  mm  A  ^  ^m         4-Ua 

TYPEWRITER    Sal^Imt's^Salar? 


If    you    are    ever    going    to    buy    a    typewriter,    this    is    of    great    interest 

to    you.       Send    at    once    for    our    booklet    containing    complete 

explanation    of    what    goes    to    make    up    typewriter 

constitutes    the    real    values    in    any    typewriter.       Full 

hints  to  any  typewriter  buyer.      Absolutely      m^  ^^  ^^  mm  ■      ■■  ■■■■ 

free  on  request.       Don't  even  send  postage.       [J  ^J  ^J  1^  ^^  ^"     I 

TYPEWRITERS'  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE,  889  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 


costs    and    what 
of    instructive 


"Lady  Bell"  Icing 


'tarfy  Be//"  on  every  box 


Delicious    New    Dainty 
for  spreading  on  the  cake. 

Saves  the  time  and 
worry  o  f  making- 
icin?.  Gives  perfect 
results  and  keeps 
fresU  and  sweet  in- 
'  definitely   after   tin 

is  opened. 
I  White  and  Chocolate. 
25c.  50c.  $1  tins 
Made  by  makers  of 

"U-ALL-NO" 
After  Dinner  Mini. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
send  to  us  direct. 

MFG.  CO.  OF  AMERICA. 
439  N.  12th  St..  Phila. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  sind  ICstiniiites  Fiirnislied 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


if 


Your  furniture  won't' scratch 
or  injure  the  most  highly- 
polished  floor,  if  fitted  with 


Made  of  all  nvool  fibre 
(no  glue)  —  support  any 
v?eight  and  resist  all  wear 
— noiseless.  Tips  for  light, 
casters  for  heavy  fumitiure. 
Four  tips  25c. 

Write /or  Free  Booklet. 

Heron  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PRINT    FOR    YOURSELF 

Cards,  circulars,  book,  newspaper.  Press  $5. 
Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Savemone.v.  Print  for 
others,  big  profit.  All  eas.v,  rules  sent.  Writ& 
factor,v  for  press  catalog,  TYPE, cards, paper. 

THE  PRESS  CO.    Meriden,  Connecticut 


CONCRfss 

PIAYINC  CARDS 

606 
COLOJOOES 


50?  per  Pack 


A  Little  WorJd  of  Art-Beauty  is  Revealed  in 


GOLD    EDGES.     JVQBV  AND  AIR-CUSHION  FINISH 

large:  indexes-  ideal  for  bridge 


Official  Rules  OF  Card  Games,  hoyle  upToDate 

Sent  for  I5  c.  in  Stamps,  or  3  Seals  from  Congress 

Wrappers,  or  6  Flap  Ends  of  Bicycle  Cases 

THE  U.S.  PLAYING  CARD  CCCINCINNATI,  U.S.A 


LARGE  INDEXES.     IVORY  OR  AIR-CUSHION    FINISH. 
IN  Use  Throughout  THE  World.    For  More  Than  A  Quarter  of 
A  Century  THE  Most  Durable  25^  card  Made, 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TILE   LITERAKV   DIGEST 


Decembers,  1910 


207^  DOWN-10%  PER  MONTH 

Why  wait  for  your  Diamond 
until  you  have  saved  the  price? 
Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method. 
Lyon's  Diamonds  are  guaran- 
teed perfect  blue -white.  A 
written  guarantee  accompa- 
nies each  Diamond.  All  goods 
sent  prepaid  for  inspection. 
1 0  %  discount  for  cash.  Send 
now  for  catalogue  No.' 26 

Established    1843; 


JMLYON  S  CO- 

71-73  NASSAU  ST-N-Y- 


This       _ 
Fastener    ^J 

for  YOU 

^~^~  100  in  a  box,  15c 

Two  Points,  and  two  lips,  hold  top,  bottom 
and  middle  papers  with  equal  security. 
The  De  Long  Hook  and  Eye  Company,  Philadelphia 
Samples^five  sizes- 
free  on  re- 
quest. 


Paper  Fasteners 


THE   ONLY  REAL  GIFT 
FOR  MEN 

Magnifico  and  Londres  Cigars 

Those  g-ooi/   Key-West-IIabana    cigars    direct 
ffom  Key  West  in  time  for  Christmas.  . 

Equal  to  Imported 

because  made  by  Cuban    workmen    of    Habana 
tobacco  in  city  of  Key  West,  whose  climatic  con- 
ditions are  identical  with  Habana.      So  closely  clo 
MAGNIFICO  AND  LONDRES 

approach  the  imported,  not  one  man  out  of  a 
thousand  can  distinguish  the  difference.  These 
cigars  are  positively  direct  from  Key  West  factory 
No.  203  to  you  at  factory  price.  Every  cigar 
\sarranted  A  No.  i. 

MAONIFICOS,  mado  of  bext  Tuelto  Abnjo  (Habana) 
leaf  by  Hkilled  Cuban  workmen.    Sent  prepaid 

from  factory  to  any  address,  bojt  of  50 $4  .'Z!} 

Cash  with  order. 
LONDRES,   our   leader.        Guaranteed    Key-West- 
Habana,  made  by  skilled   Cuban   workmen  of 
Habana     tobacco,    prepaid     to     any   address, 

box  of  100 , $5.00 

Cash  with  order. 

ALONZO  REJAS   CA. 

F.ctory   No.    203    (P.  0.    Box   184),   Key  Wett,  Florida 

U.fiT.nri.d  :  First  N.itiiiiml  imhI  iHliind  City  Niili.ui.il  Biiiks 
K.-v  \Vi»l  ;  Dun  iiikI  Hiiiil»ti-,-.|',.,. 


wa.s  just  what  I  wanted;  but  the  pro- 
prietor, having  himself  no  use  for  a  lion  not 
in  action,  was  loath  to  understand.  'When  I 
secured  his  reluctant  permission  I  set  to  work; 
but  before  the  study  was  completed,  the  lion 
inconsiderately  died.  Not  to  be  outwitted,  I 
bought  the  body  and  carted  it  home  to  my 
studio,  where  the  picture  was  finished." 

The  story  of  the  long  romance  of  "William 
liouguereau  is  told  thus  by  the  writer  in 
Harper's  Bazar: 

For  more  than  thirty  years  their  studio 
homes  opened  into  the  same  court.  M. 
Bouguereau  M'as  a  widower  with  a  son,  a 
daughter,  and  a  mother,  to  whom,  after  the 
manner  of  Frenchmen,  he  was  obediently 
devoted. 

"Will  the  Frenchman  marry  the  Amer- 
ican?" Latin  Quarter  and  American  Colony 
repeatedly  asked,  as  the  years  rolled  on. 

"Never,"  said  the  Quarter;  "his  mother 
objects." 

"Never,"  said  the  Colony,  "while  the  New 
Englander  remains  a  Protestant." 

^Meanwhile  the  old  lovers  held  their  peace, 
and  when,  in  1896,  Madame  Bouguereau  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one  they  walked  out  and 
were  marriecL 

"  The  story  of  Madame  Bouguereau's  ob- 
jection to  her  son's  marriage  on  account  of 
my  religious  belief  is  utterly  false,"  said  the 
painter.  "She  was  a  Protestant  herself,  of 
an  old  Huguenot  family.  Her  daughter  was 
baptized  a  Protestant.  Her  husband  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  their  only  son,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  imposed  by  the  Church  in 
mixt  marriages,  was  brought  up  a  Catho- 
lic. He  was  partly  educated  by  an  uncle, 
who  was  a  distinguished  priest.  The  latter 
did  not  forget  to  accompany  his  classical  in- 
strtiction  with  a  good  dose  of  theology;  and 
the  nepheA\-,  who  loved  him  dearly,  bore  all 
his  lifetime  the  impress  of  this  early  training. 
When  death  drew  near,  his  faith  was  strong 
and  beautiful  to  witness.  But  never  did  he 
use  the  slightest  influence  to  convert  me. 
I'or  many  years  I  was  drawn  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  postponed  the  step,  fearing  to 
pain  my  mother,  who  was  a  Presbyterian. 

"M.  Bouguereau's  mother  objected  to  our 
marriage  because  I  was  a  painter.  Two 
painters  in  a  family  she  thought  too  much  for 
domestic  happiness,  and  so  do  I — now.  It 
was  because  of  my  passion  for  painting  that 
I  refused  to  marry  when  I  was  younger  and 
had  yet  to  win  position  as  an  artist.  When 
I  was  older,  I  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  mother's 
objection;  and  when  he  was  alone  and  needed 
me,  I  abandoned  the  bru.sh.     Voila!" 

To  Rome  the  old  lovers  went  on  a  belated 
wedding  journey.  The  groom  was  seventj^- 
one,  the  bride  fifty-five.  It  was  half  a  cen- 
tury since  Bouguereau  had  been  to  the  Eter- 
nal City,  having  refused  to  return,  fearful  of 
finding  changes  and  being  robl)cd  of  the  ex- 
quisite joy  that  filled  his  youthful  imagina- 
tion with  such  poetic  visions.  It  was  Eliza- 
beth (Jardner's  first  visit.  The  keys  of  the 
city  were  theirs;  on  every  side  they  were 
feted,  the  erstwhile  New  Hampshire  girl 
Ijeing  seated  at  the  right  of  the  French  Am- 
bas.sador  at  the  state  dinner  given  in  Bou- 
guereau's honor. 

I'or  ten  years  theirs  was  an  ideal  life  in  the 
master's  beautiful  studio  home;  with  his 
passing  Madame  Bouguereau  took  up  the 
Inrush,  returning  to  the  Salon  with  L'Appel 
d'en  Haut— "The  Call  from  on  High"— the 
pathos  of  the  subject — the  departed  master 
— and  its  poetic  interpretation  being  ac- 
claimed by  the  critics. 

"Now  that  I  am  alone,"  she  declares,  "I 
liiul  in  my  art  my  chief  consolation." 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  t^nVa^rZie. 
THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,  81  Dey  Street  New  York 


mgl^irsTHE 

Here  is 

50 


TDIITU 

\  ou  can't  beat  ■    ^%  gj    ■    ^| 
this  cigar  value  ■    B  ■  %0    M    II 

Here  is  our  Special  Offer,  Carriage  Prepaid 

American  Havana  Cigars 

made  by  men   in  a  clean 

Sanitary  Factory. 

SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED 

Your  money  back  if  you  aren't  satisfied. 
Extra  Fine  Stogies  $1.00  for  50.  Order 
today.   Remit  in  any  way  except  stamps. 

HenryDehmel,[.';:„^'i„XVWheeling,W.Va. 


6»-    •    .»-f.— — 

$1.25 


PrnBBBHPf»i..iwi..'i^.jwuuui..Mi..i..i.;i,;.,'|l'|--|f|^ l„i.i,Mr..Mf|^ 

All  papers  of  importance  connected 
with  our  6^  Certificates,  secured  by 
First  Mortgages,   are    assigned  to  the 

Investor. 

IVrite  for  bookUt  "  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  fc  TRUST  CO. 

1C4PIT4L£SURPIUS  $400,000 00    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


ANTI-N  COTINE  P  PE 


"Get  the  Pleasure  Without  the  Poison"  Trade 

The  Pipe  They  Let  You  Smohe  At  Home  Marl 
Looks  and  colors  like  meer- 
schaum.      Absorbs  the  nico- 
tine aud  beeps  on  tasting 
sweet.  Yon  never  had  such 

an  enjoyable  smoke.  „„mm^,y  m^kt 

Order  3  or  More  Today.  nu^9Vcr:^^|K9^ifl^Sent  Prepaid 
„    H.   MENCES         nUSrS^Oggy       Anywhoro 
The  Smoker's  Friend  ^^3P^@gHQ9E^    Money  Back  If 
180^.  7th  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.^*gtcro?P*'^    Not  SatUfactory 


Th^«e  For 


IF  T  LEAKS 


They  mend  all  leaks  Instantly 

in  (mnite  ware,  hot  water  bagiB,  tin,  oopprr,  bra^s,  cooking; 
utensils,  etc.     Mo  heat.   Bolder,  cement  or  rLv«i.     Anr  one  can   use 
fr-§jt      them.     Fit    any  surface.     Perfectly    smooth.      Wonderful    inTentton 
noiieehold  neceesltT.   Millions  in  use.    Fend  for  aample  pacVacc,  li-o. 

Complete  pke,  aastd  sizes,  26c.  postpaid.   Apts  wanted 
COLLETTE  MFO.  CO.,  Box      161,        Amsterdam.  A.  T. 


Red  Cedar  Chest — A  Splendid  Gift 

Combines    beauty 
and    usefulness;    is 
built  of    delightful, 
fraprant    Southeru 
Rod  Cedar.  Protects 
furs    and    clothing 
agruinst  moths.     No 
camphor    rrciuirrd. 
It'sdust-and-danqj- 
proof.      Saves  cold 
storapo      e.xpenscs.        — 
VI;RY  ROOMV.  4  ft    Iouk;  2  ft.  wide;  2  ft. 
hi;:h.  Twn  bitr  drawers,  A  very  magnificent ehrst   Hand 
polished.    Wide    copper    bands.      Appropriate     Xmas      - 
gift.       Many    styles.     We    prepay   frei(fbt    and    sell    DIRECT 
factory   to   home.     No    dealer's  profit.      Write    for   catalo;?  * 
Shows  designs  and  prices, 
rtKllMONT   KE1>  CKDAll  CHEST  10.,  Dept.  04,  SUImtIIIc, 


from 
•  L." 


N.  C, 


Our  rea  icrs  jirc  asKed  to  mention  Ths  Litkrary  Diokst  when  wTlMng  to  advertisers. 
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For  That 
Man 


Send  me  $1  for  two  Unwrinkable 
Poplin  Silk  Four  -  in  -  hand  Ties 

For  Christmas 

Cniaranteed  to  outwear  any  silk  or 
satin  tie  that  retails  for  #1.00  or  loss. 

Guaranteed  not  to  show  pin  hoi,:. 
or  avr inkles ;  if  my  Ties  do,  I  \vi 
leturn  yo/tr  money. 

Are  made  reversilile — double  wear. 

They  are  2  ins.  wide  and  46  ins. long:. 

They  also  come  in  IJ-inch  width,  46 
inches  long,  if  you  prefer. 

They  are  made  by  tlie  best  methods 
known  and  from  perfect  Silk  Poplin. 

The  following  colors  in  stock — 
Black,  White,  Green,  r.rovvn, Red, Old 
Rose, Cerise, Gray, Heliotrope,  Light 
151ue,  Medium  Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

Wlien  you  buy  from  me  you  buy 
direct,  saving-  retailer's  profits.  If 
the  goods  do  not  wear  to  your  satis- 
faction you  can  relnrn  them  and  get 
your  money  back  at  any  time.  Can 
you  ask  for  more 

T  will  send  you  my  Style  Book  free.  It  contains  the 
actual  silk  swatches,  and  with  it  a  folder  showing  hotv 
to  correctly  tie  all  styles  of  Men's  Neck  Wear. 

Referetices:  Any  bank  in  Troy. 
«••  «;.  CLKIIIIVSHAIV,  289  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


■NO  SHADOWS  SMAVtNG' 


RJ*«.  1  Im-^  adjustable  shaving 
lle-JLlIeAND  DRESSING   GLASS 

Price  Delivered 

6in.  Diam.  $2 
7  in.  Diam.  $3 
7in.Dble.$3 
(l  side 
magnifying 
1  side  flat) 
Money 
back  if  not 
satisfied 


Raises  and  lowers  8 
in.  Slides  14  inches 
in  frontof  window. 
Nickeled  fixtures. 
Bevel  plate  mirror. 
Turns  on  swivel. 

ExcelleDiXmasGift 
Dealers  write  for  terms 
Bile-LileShaTinii  Glass  Co.,245N.Salina  St.,Syracnse,N.Y, 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Safest  Investment  Aqu  tA  Cqt        Write  for 


known.     Yielding  from 


Circular. 


U  L  E  N     &     CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


Garters 


Chfl^ 


Gift' 


At  all 

the 

good  shcps 


or  We  mail 

them 

direct  to  you 


THE  handsome  holiday  boxes  of 
1910  will  make  a  gUt  of  famous 
Brighton  Flat  Clasp  Garters  doubly 
welcome.  Three  artistic  designs  in 
the  cheering  colors  of  Christmas 
especially  designed  for  this  season. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO. 

718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


■u;  «  ..  .-i 


Till]    LirEIJAKY    1)1  (; EST 

THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

An  Old  Song  Rejuvenated 

•     I  can  not  ■wear  the;  old  liair 

I  'vvon!  somo  nionihH  g,ouc  by. 
I'vo  laid  it  on  tho  topmost  shelf 

Witli  many  a  weary  sigh. 
No  longer  are  they  wearing  j)iirfs 

And  rats  ar(>  (itiite  dc  trap; 
I  can  not  wear  the  old  hair — 

Oh,  what  a  cruel  blow! 

I  can  not  wear  the  old  hair, 

For  which  good  gold  I  paid. 
Red  hair  is  so  expensive  when 

One  gets  the  proper  shade. 
I  folt  so  dreadful  when  it  was  coiffed, 

AH  little  puffs  and  curls; 
But  I  can't  wear  the  old  hair, 

Alas  for  Fashion's  whirls! 

I  can  not  wear  the  old  hair. 

Four  switches  I  must  buy 
And  wind  them  round  and  round  my 
head 

As  flat  as  they  will  lie. 
Mj'  face  is  far  too  plump  for  this; 

My  nose  is  much  too  long: 
But  I  can't  wear  the  old  hair. 

It's  altogether  wrong. 

— Lippincott's  Magazine. 
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Striking  Different  People  Differently. — 
Servant^"  Heavens,  I  have  knocked  the 
big  flower-pot  off  the  windov/  ledge,  and  it 
struck  a  man  on  the  head." 

Mistress — "What!  My  beautiful  majol- 
ica?"— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Basement  was  Vacant. — "Did  you  say  you 
were  a  month  in  your  last  place?  " 

"  Yes,  madam — a  week  with  the  family  on 
the  top  floor,  a  week  with  a  lady  on  the  third 
floor,  a  week  on  the  second,  and  a  week  on 
the  ground  floor." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter'. 


As  a  Favor. — A  tramp  called  at  the  house  of 
a  gentleman  and  said: 

"I've  walked  many  miles  to  see  you,  sir, 
because  people  told  me  that  you  was  very 
kind  to  poor  chaps  like  me." 

"Oh,  they  said  so,  did  they?" 

"Yes,  sir;   that's  why  I  came." 

"  And  are  you  going  back  the  same  way?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then,  in  that  case,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  contradict  this  rumor?" — Cali- 
fornia Christian  Advocate. 


A  Pittsburg  Observation. — "What  shall  we 
say  of  Senator  Smugg?" 

"Just  say  he  was  always  faithful  to  his 
trust." 

"And  shall  we  mention  the  name  of  the 
trust?" — Pittsburg  Observer. 


She  Elnew. — Mistress — "Nora,  I  saw  a 
policeman  in  the  park  to-day  kiss  a  baby.  I 
liope  you  will  remember  my  objection  to 
such  things." 

Nora — "  Sure,  ma'am,  no  policeman  would 
ever  think  iv  kissin'  yer  baby  whin  I'm 
around." — Louisville  Post. 


It  Was  This  Way.— "I  suppose  the  father 
gave  the  bride  away." 

"Not  exactly.  He  gave  a  million  away, 
and  threw  her  in." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


$240  P 


er 


instead  of  $500 

FREE 


And  a  Box  of 
Old  Fashioned 
Havana  Smokers 


PANATELfl- 


Morton  R.  Edwin  Panatela 

is  by  all  standards  of  comparison  a   10c 
cigar.      It  will    satisfy  the    most    cranky 
smoker  of  imported  brands.      It  is  fully 
S'/i     in.     long,     strictly    hand 
made,  of  choicest  Havana  to- 
bacco— genuine  Sumatra  wrap- 
per. It  smokes  freely  and  evenly 
— never  chars  down  the    side, 
but  keeps  burning  coolly   and 
fragrantly  to  the  last  toothhold. 

The  reason  this  cigar  is  sold 
at  ;j52.40  instead  of  $5.00  per 
hundred  is  because  I  buy  and 
sell  for  cash.  I  ask  no  credit, 
neither  do  I  give  it.  I  person- 
ally buy  my  tobacco  direct  from 
the  grower  in  Cuba,  and  pay 
him  at  least  five  weeks  before 
the  tobacco  reaches  the  U.  S. 
Custom  House.  I  buy  for  less 
and  sell  for  less. 

Among  my  35  different 
brands  I  have  an  "in  between  " 
smoke  called  "Old  Fashioned 
Havana  Smokers."  I  want  you 
to  be  on  smoking  terms  with 
them,  because  they  are  just  the 
thing  you  want  when  you  d'owV 
want  a  big  cigar.  They  are 
Havana  filled  —  4  in.  long  — 
blunt  at  both  ends — made  the 
way  the  Cuban  planter  rolls 
tobacco  for  his  own  use — with- 
out a  binder. 

I'm  so  eager  to  have  you  try 
this  smoke  that  I'll  send  you  a 
sample  box  of  12  free  along 
with  an  order  for  niy  Panatelas, 
because  you'll  buy  them  again. 

Send  me  $2.40  for  100  Mor- 
ton R.  Edwin  Panatelas.  Add 
25c  for  expressage.  At  this 
price  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  it — 
you  can.  Smoke  as  many  as 
you  like  —  smoke  them  all  if 
you  want  to,  and  if  you  then 
tell  me  that  you  didn't  receive 
more  than  you  expected,  I'll 
return  your  money  and  we'll 
remain  friends. 

If  you  want  to  know  who  I 
am  and  whether  or  not  I  run 
my  business  on  the  square,  if 
you  have  any  doubts  as  to  my 
making  good  if  my  cigars  don't, 
just  inquire  from  any  bank  or 
commercial  agency  about  me.  If  you  don 't  like 
the  report  you  get,  keep  your  cash  at  home. 

Illustrated  price-list  sent  on  request. 

MORTON    R.   EDWIN 

Dept.  K,   64-66  &  67-69  West  125th  St. ,  New  York 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Edwin  Cigar  Go. 


Actual  size 


HERE  IS  A    CHRISTMAS    GIFT   THAT 
EVERY    ONE   WILL  APPRECIATE 

It  Keeps  Private  Papers  Safe 

A  lost  Document  causes  trouble  and  expense. 

Ai  20  —  ^1      This  new  Document  File 

Jpl'  -^  ■;m  classifies  each  item   and 

allows  quick  reference. 

Steel  covers  boiirnl  all 
over  with  seal  grrain  Keratul 
leather.  Will  last  a  life-time. 
20  strong  inanila  pockets. 
Opens  like  a  hook.  Expands 
to  suit    contents. 

Net  price,  ll.'liO,  delivered. 

BARL.ER  FlIiE  CO.,  lOG  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


Our  readers  are  asKed  to  mention  The  Literary  digest  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Reo I  Estate 


SOUTHERN     STATES 


EDGE  HILL 


One  of  the  mcstbeautifu' and  historic 
homes  ir  the  state.  716  acres  Colonial 
brick  dwelling  Modem  equipment. 
Glorious  views  Perfec*  environment. 
Near  station.  Five  miles  from  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.    $55,000. 

Free  Ulustrateif  Register. 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE.  VA. 

Branrb  Offlfes:    Warrentoo  Va.:    I.eesburg, 
Ta.;  Richmond,  Ta.:  Hot  Springs,  Va. 


"WATCH  US  GRO"\V  "  is  tlie  watch- 
word of  McKinley,  Isle  of  Pines.  Beautiful, 
Healthful  Island  90  miles  south  of  Havana. 
Largest  American  Colony  in  Cuba.  Fourdays 
from  New  York  by  steamer.  Mild,  delightful 
climate  the  year  round.  No  frost,  no  fevers, 
no  irrigation  needed  for  trees.  Fertile  soil 
for  growing  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons, 
limes,  pineapples,  bananas,  figs,  nuts,  garden 
truck,  etc.  10  acres  enough  to  make  you  in- 
dependent in  a  few  years.  Write  to-day  for 
Free  Book  showing  over  100  pictures  of 
Americar  life  at  McKinley 
COMMERCIAI  BTJREAU,  ISLE  OF  PINES  CO. 
225  Fiftb  Avenne.   New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 
VALUABLE  FARM  &c. 

Colonial  Estate,  with  fourmiles  of  Salt  Water 
front,  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  Va.,  1000 
Acres,  600  open,  300  natural  salt  marsh  pas- 
ture, and  100  woodland — On  a  point  almost 
surrounded  by  water  containing  natural 
oyster  beds  and  fine  trout  and  other  fishing 
grounds — The  best  all  around  plantation  for 
farming,  trucking,  and  stock-  raising  in 
tide  water,  Virginia.  Colonial  Brick  Dwell- 
ing built  in  1720,  after  style  of  architecture  of 
Brittany,  seven  tenant  houses;  dozens  of 
bams,  stables,  com  cribs,  hay  lofts,  &c.  Two 
constantly  flowing  artesian  wells  of  mineral 
water  with  medicinal  properties;  Large  quan- 
tities of  Farming  implements  of  all  descrip- 
tions, hundreds  of  head  of  stock,  such  as 
mules,  horses,  sheep,  cows,  hogs,  &c.  Also 
well-stocked  wiih  Quail  and  Rabbits  and 
other  game  and  would  make  a  good  game  re- 
ser\'e.  A  purchaser  can  buy  at  right  price. 
Applyto  Gordon  Tull,  Princess  Anne,  Md., 
or  to  J.  W.  Chinn,  Jr.,  Warsaw,  Va. 


Manatee,  Florida — America's  Fruit  and  Gar- 
den Market.  Farms  at  low  prices,  net  you 
f  500  to  $1500  profit  per  acre  each  year.  Cel- 
ery, grapefruit,  oranges  and  vegetables  reach 
perfection  here.  Healthy  climate,  quick 
transportation.  Free  booklet  upon  request. 
Address  J.  W.  White,  Gen'f  Industrial 
Agent.  S.  A.  L.  Ry.,  Dept.  16,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Cotton  Farm  $25.00  per  Acre. 

Will  more  than  repay  cost  yearly  if  rightly 
farmed  in  cotton.  Five  Tenant  settlements, 
good  schools  near,  on  navigable  river,  near 
railroad,  central  Alabama.  About  600  acres. 
Great  bargain.  C.W.  Ashcraft,  Florence,  Ala. 


EASTERN     STATES 


THE  BENTON 
HOME,  Lee,  Mass. 


A  fine  12  room  house  with  broad 
piazzas,  well-kept  lawns,  steam, 
electric  light,  bath,  spring  water  in 
abundance  to  every  part  of  it.  Gar- 
age, good  stable  for  horses  and  cows. 
Hen-yard  and  eight  acres  of  pasture 
and  farm  land.  About  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  trolley.  A  delightful 
country  home  with  all  city  conven- 
iences    Price  $7,000. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Folder. 


GEORGE  H. 
PITTS  FIELD 


COOPER 

MASS. 


Princeton' 

"The  ideal  home  town" 
the  year  'round 

Splendid  residences,  beautiful  land- 
scape, healthful  surroundings,  conve- 
nient location.  Express  train  service 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Rentals  $300  to  $6000  a  year.  Taste- 
fully   furnished    homes  also   for  rent. 

Town  and  country  properties — fur- 
nished or  unfurnished — for  sale  or  rent, 

WALTER  B.  HOWE.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Officp.  56  Cedar  St.       u 


FOR  SALE— Mt.  Kisco— A  beautiful 
residence  built  three  years  ago  for  oc- 
cupancy by  the  owner,  with  2i  acres.  House 
is  of  modem  construction,  has  11  rooms,  bath- 
room two  lavatories,  servants'  toilet,  broad 
piazza  and  attractive  interior.  Will  be  sold 
on  very  reasonable  terms.  EDWARD  S- 
CLINCH,  41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


join  in  a  real  estate  investment  which  would 
insure  you  that  your  investment  would  be 
doubled  within  a  year  with  certain  great  fu- 
ture profits  and  with  unquestionable  security 
at  all  times,  you  would  do  so,  would  you  not? 
Allow  us  to  submit  a  proposition  for  your 
consideration  and  for  your  investigation  so 
that  you  may  determine  whether  or  not  our 
proposition  carries  with  it  the  above  named 
features. 
SIPE  &  SIPE,  413  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


WESTERN     STATES 


FOR  SALE 
A  California  Estate 

located  within  sight  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  warm  belt,  with  a  per- 
fect winter  and  summer  climate;  there 
are  551  acres  in  grapes,  oranges,  lemons, 
fig.s  olives,  apricots  and  peaches,  hay 
land,  woods  and  pasture;  house  and 
grounds  are  elaborate  and  modem,  and 
considered  the  most  beautiful  on  any 
farm  in  Califomia:  the  property  pays 
a  large  income;  photographs  on  appli- 
cation: price  $75,000.  Box  33,  Ever- 
green, Santa  Clara  Co.,  California. 


TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  $50  an  acre 
and  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  .Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange  Chicago., 


My  specialty  is  small  tracts  of  fruit, 
alfalfa  or  cotton  land  imder  Govemment  ir- 
rigation with  Government  water  rights.  Try 
me.  FRANCIS  G.  TRACY,  Carisbad, 
New  Mexico. 


$1.00  per  acre  Cash,  balance  5  years'  time, 
buys  rich  valley  land  in  tracts  of  40-80-160 
acres  McMullen  County,  Texas.  50.000  acres 
Mexico  will  cut  one-hundred  million  feet 
pine,  $1.00  per  acre.  J.  N.  KINCAID, 
P.  O.  BOX  305,  HOU.STON,  TEXAS. 


Would  You  Sell  Real  Estate? 

No  matter  what  your  property  may  be  or  where  it  may  be,  you  can 
command  a  nation-wide  market  throuj^h  The  Real  Estate  Directory 
in  these  columns.  Over  23  5,01)0  subscribers — well-to-do  men  in  every 
walk  of  life — await  your  appeal.  They  are  buyers  because  they  are 
alert,  progressive,  succeeding  men  with  capital. 

You  who  are  looking  for  an  attractive  property — anywhere — will  do 
well  to  watch  this  Directory.  Next  one  will  appear  in  the  issue  of 
January  7th — Write  to-day  for  rates  and  complete  information. 

Addret*  Manager  Real  Estate  Directory,  Dept.  R 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  44  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Classified  Columns 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— Manager  for  club  in  one  of 
the  important  cities  of  the  West.  One  wh  o  is 
energetic  and  has  had  experience  in  high- 
classclub  ser\nce  desired.  Apply  by  letter 
giving  full  particulars  and  list  of  places 
where  formerly  employed  to  "  C.  F.  M., 
920  Newhouse  Bldg.      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


DODD  MEAD  &  COMPANY  desire  a 
representative  in  each  city  and  county  who 
will  give  full  or  part  time.  Clergymen, 
lawyers,  doctors  an<f  other  educated  men  in- 
vited to  communicate  with  us  immediately. 
The  reward  is  generous  and  the  work 
pleasant.  Address  Dodd  Mead  &  Co.,  30th 
St.  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  eam  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  Free  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept. 31,  Page  Bldg., MichiganAve. .Chicago. 


WOMEN  of  culture  and  refinement.  Position 
affords  opportunity  to  travel  extensively  for 
necessary  educational  help.    Good  income. 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  CO. 
Dept.    E,     191     Market   Street,    Chicago. 


RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS— Customs- 
Internal  Revenue  Employees  WANTED. 
$90.00  per  month.  Examinations  announced 
everywhere,  January  1.5th.  Coaching  free. 
Franklinlnstitute, Dept. D-52  Rochester,N .  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pav.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  our  new  Limited  Policies.  Pre- 
miums range  from  $1.00  to  $10.00  annually. 
Write  today.  Liberal  commissions;  virgin 
territory.  North  American  Accident  Insur- 
ance Co.  (Dept.  L),  217  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

MACHINERY 

RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps   water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2iq7  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


FOR  THE  TOURIST 


$3.00   Pocket   Compass   for  $1..'>0 

Identically  the  same  as  made  by  us  for  the 
U.  S.  Army.  Over  10,000  in  use  by  the  Anny, 
.Sportsmen,  Motorists,  and  Travelers.  Send 
for      Scientific      Instrument     circular   C    I. 

ISZARD    WARREN  CO., 
Sole  Makers,  136  N.  12th  St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
large  sums  of  money  offered  /or  certain  in- 
vejiiious:  prizes,  rewards.  eXc.,ser\A  I  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept.  63, 
Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketcli  for  iree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offeredfor  one  invention;  $16,000 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  TRADE— $24,900  of  the  $50,000 
Capital  Stock  of  old  established  newspaper 
which  has  always'paid  a  dividend  from  10  to 
33J  per  cent,  dividend  every  year  for  twenty 
years.  Will  trade  for  big  Jarm  worth  this 
amount. 
HARRY  HOPWOOD,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS:  Real  Remingtons,$12.00. 
Hammonds,  Densmores,  $10.00;  Smith  Pre- 
miers, $15.00;  Olivers,  Underwoods,  $25.00. 
Fifteen  days' free  trial  and  a  year's  guarantee: 
Send  for  catalogue.  Harlem  T>T)ewriter  Ex- 
change, 215  W.  125th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations: 

Special — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.     Expert   Developing,   Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.     Regular  price  list  2C 
stamps.         ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

AUTHOR  S — Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up.  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.     Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  Yokk 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Sanctuary.  "This  is  a  book  to  love,  and 
to  refer  to  again  and  again,  for  the  spirit  of 
Wisdom  is  in  it."  LIGHT  OF  REASON 
(Eng.).  W.W.  HICKS,  Pub.,  43  W.Newton 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.    $1,  Postpaid. 


For  the  Introduction  of 

The  Motor  Commercial  Vehicle 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST'S  mailing  lists  will  show 
you  68, 360  manufacturers,  wholesale  and  retail  mer- 
chants, coal,  grain,   lumber  and  hardware  dealers, 
contractors    and     others    who    have    large    transportation 
problems  to  solve. 

These  men  control  the  policies  of  thousands  of  the 
leading  factories  and  mercantile  establishments  throughout 
the  country.  They  are  men  of  broad  intelligence,  of  alert 
and  progressive  ideas — open  to  facts  relating  to  the  speed 
and  economy  of  the  motor  truck  or  delivery  wagon. 

Publishing  a  magazine  that  is  primarily  designed  for  the 
busy  man — the  manufacturer  and  the  business  man  we  give 

Regular  Editorial  Attention 
To  the  Motor  Truck 

Indisputably  The  Literary  Digest  offers  a  direct  route 
to  the  man  whom  the  motor  truck  and  delivery  wagon 
manufacturers  would  convince,  and  in  our  opinion  the 
manufacturer  who  courts  national  fame  thus  early  before 
the  field  is  crowded  is  sure  to  reap  enormous  advertising 
dividends. 

Send   for   Complete     Census    of   Subscribers    in    Three 

Typical    Cities 

ThejiterdryDigest 


Our  readers  are  asked  10  mention  Thk  Literary  Digkst  wben  wriUng  to  advertisers. 
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Travel  and  Pesorf  Directory 


University  Travel 


Vou  will  linrdly  find  it  fim  to  wniulfrtlinniKli 
tlio  storitd  haunts  of  Florence  it  you  arc  in  a 
mood  for  Coney  Island.  Change  your  mood 
or  change  your  itinerary. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  enjoy  a  place 
wliose, character  was  deternnne<l  centuries 
ago.  We  must  train  our  ears  to  tlie quaint 
accents  of  its  old-time  speech,  must  bring 
back  its  forgotten  ideals,  and  feel  the  throb 
of  its  passion  and  its  fears.  We  must  peo])le 
its  streets  and  its  sanctuaries  with  the  great 
dead,  and  live  encompassed  by  its  cloud  of 
witnesses.  We  must  lay  aside  cnu'  pettier 
aims  and  prejudices,  and  enter  into  its  spirit- 
ual citizenship. 

Do  this,  and  Florence  will  interest,  inspire 
you.     Do  less,  and  she  will  bore  you. 
BrRK.%IT  OF  ITXIVKIC.SITV  TIC.WKI, 
iq  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
ORIENTAL*""  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

THE  CHAUTAUQIIAWAY 

IS  THE  BEST  WAY 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS        APPLETON.WIS. 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

Florida's  Unique  plantation  Hotel.  Sit- 
nated  in  the  famed  lake  region.  Modern 
accommodations. 

A    Noted    Hunting  and  Fishing    Resort 

Luscious  fruit  from  ,500  acres  of  orange 
groves  at  the  disposal  of  our  friends. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

H.    Ci»J>'     INICK.ERSOIN 

Florence  Villa  Sta.,  Fla. 


TO  EUROPE  IN  1911 

10  TOURS  UNDER  ESCORT 
Itineraries  sent  on  request.      Special  induce- 
ments to  organizers. 
M ARSTERS     TOURS 

248  Washington  St.,  31  West  30th  St., 

Boston  New  York 


THE  YACHT   ATHENA 

ill  tile  Mediterranean 

A  Private  Yacht. 
Ihief  cruises, — two  weeks  or 
more.  From  Italy  to   Greece, 
I    '   1     \    '     t   Sicily,  Dalmatia. 

JjJJJK     '       April  to  October. 
^y^^Z^  l''or  Americans  only. 

^^^^BjV^   -        American  ownership. 
^^^^H^L^        American  catering. 
^^^^^^^H        American  management. 
^^BB^^^I       Scores  of  applications  were 
TiiK  Ann..  A      refused  this  year  for  lack  of 
room.    Make  the  ATHENA   part  of    your 
plans.     Send  for  announcement  for  1911. 
Ili;UUAVOI''IT!VIVERSITVTR.%VI0L,, 
in  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  >Iass. 


Tl-e    COLLVER    Tour. 

(  Th„  B.^t  ill  Travel  )    Small  Select  Parties 

Round  the  World  Jan.  7 

MEDITERRANEAN.  Jan.  and  Feb. 

(Egypt,  Holy  Land,  Turkey,  Greece) 
North    Africa   and    Latin   Europe,  Jan.    11 
SOUTH    AMERICA,    February  4 
JAPAN  and  CHINA.  Mar.  &  Apr. 

Write  for  the  ISooklet  th.it  interests  you. 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  CO. 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Princess  Hotels  Bermuda 

THE   IDEAL    WINTER    RESORT. 
Opens  December  12.  Accommodates  400.  Out- 
door life  all  winter.     Beautiful  drives,  saddle 
riding,    tennis,    golf,  yachting,  sea    bathing. 

FINE  NEW  SWIMMING  POOL. 
Only  two   days    from    New    York    by  fast, 
luxurious  steamers,  sailing  twice  a  week. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Mgrs. 
Hamilton  Bermuda 


EGYPT,   PALESTINE, 
ASIA    MINOR 

Sailing    Janoary,   February,   April  1911 

H.  \V.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102   Congregational    House,    Boston,    Mass. 


7   EUROPEAN    TOURS 

•  38  to  OS  Days-9815  up. 

■  ».%VIDSOi\'S    TOVKS 

61  OS    Penn   Ave.,    Pittsburg-h,     Psi. 

1895 -THE  BOYD  TOURS -1911 

Blooinfield,  Hew  Jersey 

For  Discriminating  Travelers 

EGYPT'^MN'^.&or'^ORIENT 

KOrniU  THK  \VOUL,i»,   Jan.  7th  &21st. 


MB  Select     9000      ^f^g%g\ 

L  ■■  BJ  J^  ■%  J%  mile  summer     ^L  ^M  B£  I  ■ 

turope- -  J^^ou 


Select     9000 

mile  sunimor 

tours.    P  e  I-  - 

sonal  escort; 
wide  choice  of   routes;  eleven    years'    experience; 
highest  testimonials.      Apply  at  once 
THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. 8  lteac«n9t.,Boston,Mass. 


[ 


EUROPE  Best  Way  to  Trav 
and  Orient  at  Moderate  Cost. 
Send  for  Bookl 


n 


The 
IDKAI. 

Way 


J.P.Graham,  Ideal  Touis  Box  1055-U.PitUbur? 


TRAVEL  STUDY    CLASS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Sails  January  28,  1911 

Prof.  T.  G.  Scares,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Travel  (iixl  l^csorl"  Dircctonj 


^ 

-^ 
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k 
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The  Ideal  Way 
Around  the  World 


Avoid  the  frequent  chanties  of  the  ordinary  trip  around  the 
World  and  take  passage  by  the  well  knt^wn  twin  screw  S.  S. 
Cleveland  oi  17,000  tons,  and  equipped  with  every  requis- 
ite for  safety  and  luxurious  comfort.  First  cruise  leaving 
New  York,  November  1st,  1911,  second  cruise  San  Fran- 
cisco, February  17,  1912,  callingatall  interestingplaces, viz.  : 

Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Naples,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Bombay,  Colombo, 

Calcutta    (Diamond    Harbour),  Rangoon,    Singapore,    Batavia, 

Manila,     Hongkong,     Nagasaki,    Kobe,    Yokohama,    Honolulu 

and  San    Francisco 

Second  cruise  in  reverse  order 
and  using  the  great  steamship,  a  floating  palace,  as  your  hotel. 

Cost,  $650  and  up,  including  all  the  necessary  expenses. 
Duration  110  Days. 

Also    other   cruises    ander   superb    conditions  to  tlie  Orient,   West 
Indies  and  South  America. 

Rates  and  full  information  on  request. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
Phila.    Bostoo     Pitts.    St.  Lonis     Chicago    San  Francisco 


CLARK'S 


""Tt  CRUISE 


ORIE 


FEB.  4,  igt400  up  for  71  days.  Shore 
trips  ALLINXLUDED.  Round  World; 
Trans-Siberian;  Riviera-Italy,  and  30 
Tours    to    Europe. 

Specify   program  desired. 
FRANK  C.CLARK,     Times  BIdg.,     New  York. 


SMITH'S  TOURS. 

EUROPE  June  1911.  21st  Year. 
I.,iinited  party.  Send  for  booklet. 
C.  H.  SMITH,  22  State  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1?w>AA  T-pin  *°  Europe  or  in 
*  ■■•  ^-^  •*■■•  'l*  America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

THE  ORIENT  1911 

EGYPT-PALESTINE-GREECE 

Expert  leaders  and  lecturers. 
Specially  chartered  Nile  steamer. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Our  own  YACHT  ATHENA  in  Greece . 
Sail   Janiiiiry    35th,    S.    8.    Celtic 
I»r.  H.    H.  Powers.  l,eader. 
( Second  sailing,  Febrnary    22nd,    S.    S.   Cedrie ) 

Write  for  announcement. 
BlTltK.%lT  OF  railVERSITir  TRAVEL, 
lO  Trinity  Pl:ice,  Boston,  Mass. 


ORIENT-EUROPE 

ORIEMTAI.,  TOUnS,  .January  25.    Tours 
to  all  parts  of  Europe     Strictly  First-t^lass. 

Illustrated  programs  free. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS  {^it) 

33  Broad^vay,    IVew  York 


EUROPE  &  0RIE!VT-I011 

[Oriental  Tour  sails  in  Feb.  First 
Class  throughout.  Membership 
imited.  30th  year.  Write.  Dr.  & 
Mrs.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


HAWAII 

A  special  cruise  visiting  Honolulu  and 
Kilauea,  the  greatest  volcanf  ij  the  world. 
Sailing  from  San  Francisco  March  18,  1911. 

JAPAN 

Two  parties  sailing  in  March,  1911.  Special 
arrangements  for  private  tours  at  any  time. 

Around  the  World 

Two  vacancies  in  small  party  sailing  from 
New  York  Nov.  19,  1910.  Several  parties 
eastward  and  westward  in  1911. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
14B  Beacon  St..  Boston,  Mass.;  789BMarket  St., 
San  Francisco  ;  5S3B  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

Nov^ember  18. — A  large  deputation  of  suffragette.s, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  reopen  hostilities 
against  the  British  Parliament.  In  the  riot 
which  ensuesvlie  are  arrested  and  later  released 
on  bail.  The  deputation  sought  Mr.  Asquith 
to  demand  the  introduction  of  a  suffrage  bill 
at  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 

In  a  clash  between  Mexican  troops  and  rebels  in 
Puebla  many  are  reported  killed  and  wounded. 

November  19. — The  116  suffragettes  who  were 
arrested  in  London  in  their  attempt  to  force 
an  audience  with  Premier  Asquith  are  dis- 
charged. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy  dies  at  Astapova,  Russia. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  qualifies  as  an  aerial 

pilot  and  receives  a  diploma  from  the  German 

Air  Navigation  Association. 

A  severe  earthquake  is  felt  at  Martinique. 

"November  21. — Emperor  William,  in  addressing 
the  naval  cadets  at  Muerwick,  Prussia,  ad- 
vises them  to  become  total  abstainers  from 
alcohol. 

November  22. — The  British  Premier  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Augustine  Birrell,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, are  assaulted  by  suffragettes  in  London. 
Mobs  of  women  stone  the  houses  of  other  mem-  \ 
bers  of  the  government.  i 


November  24. — Order  is  reported  restored  through- 
out Mexico. 

The  crews  of  the  "Brazilian  warships  Sao  Paulo 
and  Minas  Geraes,  after  mutinying  and  mur- 
dering four  officers,  offer  to  surrender  and  the 
Senate  at  Rio  Janeiro  vote  to  grant  amnesty  to 
them. 

Domestic 

November  18. — Colonel  Roo.sevelt  visits  Wash- 
ington and  addresses  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

November  20. — Governor-elect  Foss,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, issues  a  statement  demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  Senator  Lodge  as  a  candidate  for 
reelection. 

November  21. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission hears  protests  from  shippers  against 
the  proposed  advances  in  railway  freight  rates. 

The  Postmaster-General  directs  raids  against 
three  alleged  "get-rich-quick"  companies. 

November  22. — President  Taft's  Panama  cruise 
comes  to  an  end  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

November  2.3. — J.  .Armstrong  Drexel  sets  a  new 
mark  for  altitude  by  reaching  a  height  of  9,970 
feet  in  an  aeroplane  at  Philadelphia. 
Octave  Chanute,  known  as  "the  father  of  the 
aeroplane,"  dies  at  his  home  in  Chicago. 
Theodore  N.  Vail  succeeds  Robert  C.  Clowrv  as 
head  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 


Recent 

Census  Returns. 

Population. 

Per 
cent. 

1910. 

1900. 

In- 
crease. 

Florida 

751,139 
9,11.3,279 
4,767,121 

528,542 
7,268,894 
4,157,545 

42.1 

New  York 

25.4 

Ohio 

14.7 

Fair  Proposition. — A  genial-looking  gentle- 
man wanted  an  empty  bottle  in  which  to  mix 
a  solution,  and  went  to  a  chemist's  to  pur- 
chase one.  Selecting  one  that  answered  his 
purpose,  he  asked  the  shopman  how  much  it 
would  cost.  "Well,"  was  the  reply,  "if  you 
want  the  empty  bottle  it  will  be  a  penny 
but  if  you  want  anything  in  it  you  can  have 
it  for  nothing."  "Well,  that's  fair,"  said  the 
customer;    "put  in  a  cork."- — Argonaut. 


Commercial    Candor. — "  The    years 
and  go,  but  our  watches  do  not  go."- 
nf  a  Bombay  Firm. — Punch. 
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Go   on   the   Century — Don't  Write 

A  personal  interview  is  much  more  satis- 
factory than  letter  writing.  Therefore,  if 
an  important  matter  requires  a  trip 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  take  the 

20th  Century  Limited 

**It  saves  a  business  day** 


Lv.  New  York  4.00  p.  m. 
Lv.  Boston  1 .30  p.  m. 
Ar.  Chicago     8.55  a.  m. 


Lv.  Chicago  2.30  p.  m. 
Ar.  Boston  1 1 .50  a.  m. 
Ar.  New  York  9.25  a.  m. 


Equipment:  Between  New  York  and  Chicago  there  are  electric- 
Hghted  buffet  library  and  drawing  room  and  compartment  ob- 
servation cars,  standard  sleeping  and  dining  cars  —  barber, 
maid,  valet,  manicure,  stenographer,  stock 
reports,  daily  papers  and  periodicals,  and 
from  and  to  Boston  an  electric-lighted  sleeper, 
and  parlor  car  with  observation  smoking  room. 


Sleeping-Car  Accommodations 

Railroad  and  Pullman  tickets  can  be  secured  at  City  Ticket 
Office,  298  Washingrton  St.,  Boston,  'Phone  2140  Fort  Hill; 
1216  Broadway.  New  York,  'Phone  6310  Madison;  and  180 
Clark   St.,     Chicago,   'Phone  7600   Harrison. 


NEW  YORK  , 

CentralI 

LINES      ' 


' '  For  the  Public  Service  " 


WINTER  TRAVEL  NUMBER 

We  announce  our  annual  printing  of  a  series  of 
suggestive  illustrated 

Articles  on  Winter  Travel  in 
Our   Issue    of    December  17 

All  those  planning  Southern  tours-  should  consult 
these  articles.  Tour  and  Travel  advertisers  should 
be  represented  in  our  Travel  Directory. 
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Announcement  No.  20 

Let  an  Expert  Guide 
Take  You  Through 


Cal 


I 


Personally  Escorted  Tours  of  the 
Chicagfo, Union  Pacific  and  Northwest- 
ern Line  appeal  to  cultivated  people 
•who  want  to  travel  under  favorable 
conditions. 

Exclusively  first  class;  every  luxury 
is  provided  at  less  cost  tha;.  is  possible 
traveling  alone;  you  are  relieved  of 
every  care.    All  expenses  included. 

Tours  include 

Hawaii  or  Mexico  if  desired 

Write  for  itinerary. 

S.  A.  Hutchison 

Mavaarr  Tours  Drpartment 
212  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


priBsn 


on) 
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Egypt,  the  Nile 

and  the  Holy  Land 

Long  and  short  tours.  Train 
orCarriage,  First-Class 
Camp  or  Hotel  at  option. 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Tours 

have  been  for  more  than  30  years 
the  standard  of  American  travel. 

Itineraries  cover  thoroughly  but 
leisurely  and  comfortably  the 
interesting  scenes  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Personally  escorted 
to  the  extent  of  free- 
dom from  all  travel 
cares. 

We  suggest  early 
reservations  as  j)ar- 
ties    are    limited. 


Booklets   Ready 


Reservations  now  being 
made  for  Tours  to 

CALIFORNIA  JAPAN 
FLORIDA  EUROPE 
MEXICO  PANAMA 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Booklets  Ready 


Raymond   &   Whitcomb   Co. 


225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Oliver  Building.  Pittsburg 


306  Washington  St.,  Boston 
1005   Chestnut   St.,    Phila 
6 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  quesiions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Diclionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"J.  M.  C,"  Cinciniiali,  O.— 'Kiiully  state  which 
of  tlie  following  constructions  is  correct:  "Visitors 
will  be  given  every  opportunity  of  examining  the 
premiums,'  or,  'Visitors  will  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  premiums?'" 

Both  constructions  are  correct.  Greene's  "Eng- 
lish Grammar"  states  that  "the  participle  is  often 
equivalent  to  the  infinitive."  and  in  this  instance 
either  the  participle  or  the  infinitive  may  be  used. 

"S.  M.  K.,"  Baltimore,  Md. — "In  the  writing 
of  the  word  'returned,'  if  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary to  divide  it  at  tlie  end  of  a  line,  is  it  not  better 
to  separate  the  syllables  re-turned,  than  return  oil 
one  line  and  ed  on  the  following  line?" 

The  division  of  syllables  first  mentioned  is  not 
only  preferable,  but  is  the  only  correct  way  in 
which  this  word  can  be  divided.  According  to  the 
ruling  that  "a  syllable  is  one  or  more  letters  pro- 
nounced in  one  sound." -turned  is  a  single  syllable, 
and,  as  such,  should  not  be  divided. 

"J.  E.  N.,"  Chicago,  111. — "Is  the  plural  verb 
'are'  permissible  in  the  following  sentence:  'In 
order  to  ascertain  just  the  kind  of  service  the 
railroad  company  are  giving  us,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  advise  us  the  exact  time  of 
arrival  of  this  material.'" 

The  plural  form  of  the  verb  is  incorrect  in  tlii.s 
sentence.  The  rule  governing  this  point  in  gram- 
mar states  that  "a  collective  noun  conveying  the 
idea  of  imity  requires  a  verb  in  the  third  person, 
singular." 

"E.  R.  T.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "Please  .state 
whether  the  construction  of  the  following  .sentence 
is  correct:  '  The  officer  requested  that  he  be  granted 
a  furlough.'" 

.\ccording  to  the  rules  of  grammar  that  govern 
the  passive  construction,  this  sentence  is  not 
correct.  The  agent  or  doer  of  the  action,  and  the 
direct  and  indirect  objects  must  occupy  their  cor- 
rect relative  positions.  A  verb  in  the  active  voice 
is  preceded  by  the  agent  and  followed  by  the  in- 
direct object  and  the  direct  object,  in  order:  thus: 
"The  officer  requested  that  {the  atithorities)  grant 
him  a,  furlough."  A  correct  transition  of  this  sen- 
tence to  the  passive  construction  would  be  as 
follows:  "The  officer  requested  that  a  furlough 
be  granted  to  him  (.by  the  authorities)." 

"J.  C.  R.  S.,"  Denver,  Colo. — "Is  the  expression, 
'Pardon  us  the  delay,'  ungrammatical  in  its  con- 
struction?" 

There  is  no  criticism  to  be  made  of  this  sentence, 
as  the  introduction  of  an  indirect  object  in  this 

construction  is  permissible. 


Lucky  Profession. — ''So,"  said  the  good 
man,  "you  intend  to  be  a  doctor  when  you 
grow  up." 

"Yep,"  Tommy  replied. 

"And  why  have  you  decided  upon  the 
medical  profession?" 

"  We\].  a  doctor  seems  to  be  the  only  man 
that  keeps  right  on  gettin'  paid  whether  his 
work  is  satisfactory  or  not." — Chicago 
Rccord-Hcrald. 
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DO  THE  RAILROADS  WASTE  $1,000,000 

A  DAY? 

NOTHING  else  has  so  startled  the  public,  in  all  the  pro- 
long-ed  dispute  between  shippers  and  railroads  over  the 
proposed  rate  increases,  as  the  statement,  vouched  for 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  that  wasteful 
methods  are  costing  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  between 
$300,000,000  and  $400,000,000  a  year.  This  sum,  as  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  points  out,  is  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  their 
gross  earnings.  Many  editors  note  that  it  is  practically  the 
same  amount  that  Senator  Aldrich  said  he  could  save  if  he 
had  the  job  of  running  the  United  States  Government.  Mr. 
Brandeis  is  counsel  for  the  Eastern  shippers  who  have  been 
stating  their  arguments  against  higher  freight  rates  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Washington.  Before  call- 
ing his  witnesses  Mr.  Brandeis  said  he  was  going  to  show  that 
the  railroads  ought  to  meet  the  crisis  which  they  say  confronts 
them  by  "  scientific  management  "  rather  than  by  arbitrary  rate 
increases.  To  resort  to  the  latter  method,  he  declares,  is 
merely  to  enter  upon  a  "  vicious  circle  of  ever-increasing  freight 
rates  and  ever-increasing  cost  of  living. "    And  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  As  an  alternative  to  the  practise  of  combining  to  raise  rates 
and  hence  to  increase  prices,  we  offer  cooperation  to  reduce 
costs  and  hence  to  lower  prices.  This  can  be  done  through  the 
introduction  of  scientific  management,  resulting  in  greater  effi- 
ciency and  greater  economy  in  operation.  In  so  saying  we 
offer  a  constructive  policy  of  management,  not  personal  criti- 
cism of  those  to  whom  the  management  of  railroads  is  now  en- 
trusted. This  greater  efficiency  in  operation  which  will  follow 
the  introduction  into  railroads  of  scientific  management  must 
result  in  economies  which  will  far  more  than  compensate  for 
all  recent  or  expected  increase  in  wages  and  other  expenses. 
We  propose  to  demonstrate  how  scientific  management  when 
applied  to  the  single  operation  of  loading  a  car  with  pig  iron 
increases  the  performance  of  the  individual  worker  from  123^ 
to  47  tons;  how,  when  applied  to  coal-shoveling,  it  doubles  or 
trebles  the  performance  of  the  shoveler.  We  propose  to  show 
the  huge  field  for  the  application  of  scientific  management  in 
American  railroad  operation  and  the  rich  fruit  in  economies 
and  improved  service  which  may  be  expected  to  result,  econo- 
mies which  have  been  estimated  as  aggregating  in  amount  more 
than  $1,000,000  a  day." 

Various  estimates  place  at  from  $27,000,000  to  $75,000,000  the 
-added  revenue  the  railroads  would  derive  from  the  proposed 
rate  increases.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  Mr.  Brandeis's 
proposal,  which  offers,  in  effect,  an  increased  revenue  of  more 
than  $300,000,000,  must  appeal  eloquently  alike  to  the  pockets 


of  the  railroads,  the  shippers,  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  Its 
critics,  however,  either  dismiss  it  as  visionary,  or  else  ask 
pertinently  what  organized  labor  will  have  to  say  about  it.  In 
earlier  hearings  before  the  Commission  eminent  railroad  presi- 
dents had  declared  that  further  economies  were  practically  un 
attainable,  President  McCrea,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  saying: 

"  So  far  as  concerns  economies  which  will  result  from  reduc- 
tion in  grades,  increased  hauling-capacity  of  locomotives,  and 
increased  capacity  of  cars,  the  companies  are  to-day  already 
practically  deriving  the  full  benefit  from  those  which  are  pos- 
sible in  this  direction  due  to  expenditures  heretofore  made  that 
have  practically  completed  our  great  reductions  and  have  prob- 
ably reached  the  maximum  size  of  our  cars  and  engines." 

In  a  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  Boston  Transcript  we  read  that 
railroad  heads  are  inclined  to  dismiss  Mr.  Brandeis's  statement 
as  "  theoretical  "  or,  less  elegantly,  as  "  loose  talk. "  To  quote 
in  part: 

"  Among  the  railroad  officials  making  reply  are  Darius  Miller, 
president  of  the  Burlington  ;  Daniel  Willard,  Baltimore  &  Ohio ; 
President  Mudge,  Rock  Island ;  E.  W.  McKenna,  Milwaukee 
Road;  Vice-President  Loree,  D.  &  H.  ;  President  Hill,  of  the 
Great  Northern  ;  President  Underwood,  Erie  system  ;  President 
Shonts,  Chicago  &  Alton. 

"  Most  of  the  railroad  officials  in  reply  said  Brandeis  was  en- 
tirely wrong  in  the  stand  he  had  taken ;  that  the  railways,  in- 
stead of  conducting  their  business  in  a  lax  manner,  used  the 
most  scientific  and  highly  developed  methods ;  that  all  waste 
was  prevented,  and  that  the  increased  freight  rates  were  neces- 
sary to  meet  changed  conditions,  including  the  higher  cost  of 
supplies  and  the  higher  wages  paid  to  employees 

"  They  also  exprest  the  opinion  that  no  other  industry  could 
show  a  better  record  for  lessening  unit  costs  of  operations 
through  the  adoption  of  efficiency-increasing  methods  than  the 
railroads,  and  asserted  that  further  economies  of  magnitude 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  a  reduction  in  the  accounts 
in  which  labor  is  chiefly  concerned 

"  Among  the  reasons  urged  by  the  transportation  chiefs  for 
the  failure  of  some  methods  of  economizing  or  the  difficulty  of 
adopting  such  methods  was  that  Government  and  State  regula- 
tion of  railroads  had  raised  incorporating  costs  and  in  many 
respects  taken  control  of  economies  from  the  hands  of  the  men 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  railroads.  It  also  was 
asserted  that  the  opposition  of  organized  labor  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  or  difficulty  of  adoption  of  many  cost- 
saving  practises,  such  as  the  piece-work  system  and  bonus  sys- 
tem in  railroad-shops  advocated  by  Mr.  Harrington  Emerson, 
one  of  Mr.  Brandeis's  chief  witnesses.  Many  economies  in 
train  and  car  movement  could  be  introduced,  it  was  pointed  out, 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  service. " 

Later  the  Western  railroad  presidents  offered  Mr.  Brandeis 
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employment  at  any  salary  he  saw  fit  to  name  if  he  could  point 
out  a  practical  way  by  which  a  substantial  portion  of  the  alleged 
waste  could  be  saved.  If  the  railroads  thought  to  "  stump  "  Mr. 
Brandeis  by  this  offer  they  apparently  failed,  since  his  reply 
reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  convinced  that  such  saving  is  possible  through  the  in- 
troduction of  scientific  management  and    shall  be  glad,  as  a 
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-7- Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 

public  service,  to  arrange  for  conferences  with  these  Western 
presidents  at  an  early  date,  andpointout  how  scientific  manage- 
ment will  accomplish  these  results.  I  suggest  that  the  Eastern 
presidents  be  also  invited  to  attend  the  conferences. 

"  I  must  decline  to  accept  any  salary  or  other  compensation 
from  the  railroads  for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  declined 
compensation  from  the  shipping  organizations  whom  I  repre- 
sent, namely,  that  the  burden  of  increased  rates,  while  primarily 
affecting  the  Eastern  manufacturers  and  merchants,  will  ulti- 
mately be  borne  in  large  part  by  the  consumer  through  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  living,  mainly  of  those  least  able  to  bear  added 
burdens.  I  desire  that  any  aid  I  can  render  in  preventing  such 
added  burdens  shall  be  unpaid  service.  Kindly  suggest  date 
and  place  for  conferences." 

In  an  interview  appearing  in  the  New  York  American  Mr. 
Brandeis  indicates  the  lines  along  which  he  will  enlighten 
the  railroads  if  they  accept  his  offer.  "  The  remedy,"  he  says, 
"lies  in  conservation  of  wasted  energy,"  and  this  is  achieved 
by  "  the  application  of  modern  scientific  methods  to  every 
branch  of  the  business."     To  quote  : 

"  The  railroads  have  failed  to  adopt  the  science  of  manage- 
ment. Vice-President  Stuart,  of  the  Erie,  said  recently  : 
'  There  has  been  no  increase  in  efficiency  of  employees.  We  do 
not  get  as  much  work  as  before  the  increase  in  wages.  The 
increase  in  wages  is  an  absolute  loss. ' 

"  Under  the  new  science,  higher  wages  means  lower  costs. 
The  new  science  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  principles  under 
which  work  is  done.  The  present  system  is  practically  a  mili- 
tary system.  The  working  man  works  according  to  the  success 
that  is  attained  in  the  way  of  force  or  gentler  things  to  get 
him  to  work. 

"  Under  the  science  of  management  you  aid  the  working  man 
to  accomplish  results  by  using  every  effort  to  make  possible  the 
largest  accomplishment,  invoking  science  in  the  highest  form 
to  the  humblest  occupation  of  the  humblest  worker 

"  I  think  the  great  trouble  with  all  forms  of  business  to-day 
is  that  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  men  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder.  The  president  of  a  concern  passes  his  orders  on  to 
the  vice-president,  who  passes  them  in  turn  to  the  superintend- 
ent, who  turns  to  the  foreman,  who  turns  to  the  laborer. 

"  But  with  it  all  no  one  gives  any  attention  to  the  work  that 
the  laborer  does;  or,  if  any  attention  is  paid  to  it,  it  is  of  the 
most  superficial  character." 

After  citing  instances  in  which  the  output  of  industrial  plants 
had  been  doubled  and  their  operating  expenses  reduced  by  the 
application  of  such  scientific  methods  as  he  would  urge  upon 
the  railroads,  Mr.  Bi-andeis  goes  on  to  say : 

"  To  sum  it  all  up,  I  would  have  the  best  brains  to  teach  the 
men  lowest  down.  I  would  apply  scientific  methods  like  those 
which  I  have  described,  and  they  are  applicable  in  a  thousand 
different  directions  to  all  the  problems  that  confront  a  railroad. 

"  They  are  particularly  applicable  to  laboring  conditions,  and 


the  heaviest  expenses  under  which  a  railroad  operates  is  that 
of  its  laboring  forces.  I  would  have  these  principles  applied 
from  the  time  work  is  begun  on  a  right  of  way,  right  on  through 
the  building  of  the  roadbed,  the  laying  of  the  track,  in  the 
machine-shops,  the  car  works,  the  locomotive  works— even  in 
the  clerical  department,  transportation  department,  and  so  on 
up  to  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  road  himself.     It  is  a 

simple  scientific  method  that  is  free  to  all 

"  Railroad  operation  affords  a  more  favorable  field  for  the  in- 
troduction of  scientific  management  than  any  that  now  exists. 
Competition  and  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  compel  accounting's  to  costs  afford  the  opportunity 
of  greatly  advancing  and  expediting  reduction  in  costs,  because 
these  costs  are  the  ultimate  unit  costs  in  operations.  The  Com- 
mission should  require  a  report  on  the  ultimate  unit  costs,  the 
composite  costs.  The  introduction  of  science  management  is  a 
process  requiring  time.  It  is  difficult  because  it  deals  with 
human  nature  and  existing  prejudices." 

Mr.  Harrington  Emerson,  an  "  efficiency  engineer "  upon 
whose  expert  estimates  Mr.  Brandeis  based  his  position,  told 
the  Commission  that  the  large  economies  referred  to  could  be 
achieved  "  in  all  the  departments  of  railroad  operation  except 
traffic."  This  means,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  that 
it  is  in  the  maintenance  of  equipment,  or  in  the  repair  and  ma- 
chine-shop expenses,  that  the  waste  occurs.  Says  The  Repub- 
lican :  "  Efficiency  is  comparatively  low  in  shop  expenses,  but 
not  more  so  than  in  other  similar  businesses  as  a  rule.  So  dis- 
appears all  charge  of  peculiar  inefficiency  or  waste  or  neglect 
in  railroad  management." 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  rate  hearings,  remarks 
the  Philadelphia  North  Americaji,  has  been  their  "  vast  educa- 
tional value."  Thus  they  have  thrust  into  national  notice  the 
subject  of  scientific  efficiency,  giving  it  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks  "  a  publicity  that  it  might  have  taken  years  to  achieve 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events." 

Among  the  papers  which  are  inclined  to  admit  the  force  of 
Mr.  Brandeis's  position  are  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald,   the  Chicago    Tribune,    the  Kansas    City 


WATCH    THE    PRorKSSOU! 

— Johnson  in  the  I'hiladelphia  Xorth  American. 

Star,  the  Indianapolis  News,  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat, 
and  the  New  York  World.     Says  the  Kansas  City  Star  : 

"  His  claim  is  abstractly  plausible  because  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  great  organizations  in  business,  employing  armies  of 
men,  where  no  one  director  or  set  of  managers  can  keep  close 
track  of  all  details,  have  a  tendency  to  drift  along  accustomed 
methods.  They  are  apt  to  be  less  progressive,  less  promptly 
responsive  to  scientific  advancement,  than  are  institutions  un- 
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der  the  full  control  of  the  individual,  the  firm,  or  the  smaller 
body." 

Among  the  skeptics,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  New 
York  Commercial,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com,m,erce,  and 
the  Savannah  News.     Says  the  Chicago  Post : 

"  How  is  the  new  efficiency — the  scientific  reform  which  Mr. 
Louis  Brandeis  and  Mr.  Harrington  Emerson  are  urging  upon 
the  railroads  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — to 
deal  with  the  question  of  labor? 

"  We  believe  that  the  railroads  will  propound  this  query  to 
Messrs.  Brandeis  and  Emerson  in  the  process  of  rebuttal.  And 
they  will  do  so  rightly.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sooner 
or  later  any  attempt  to  get  a  higher  operating  efficiency  must 
find  its  way  crossed  by  the  very  definite  tendency  of  union 
labor  to  keep  down  efficiency." 


GUNS  OR   NO  GUNS  AT  PANAMA 

THAT  IS  THE  question  which  Congress  will  have  to 
settle  when  it  is  asked  to  make  the  appropriation  nec- 
essary for  the  fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It 
is  contended  by  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  that  the  ques- 
tion has  already  been  decided.  The  Spooner  Act  of  1902,  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  the  Canal,  specifically  instructed 
the  Executive  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Canal  against  attack  by  an  enemy.  President  Roose- 
velt and  President  Taft,  we  are  reminded,  have  both  declared 
for  fortification  in  unequivocal  terms.  Nevertheless,  even 
The  Tribune  admits  that  there  will  be  strong  efforts  made  at 
this  session  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion. Most,  significant  ^of  all,  according  to  the  press,  is  the 
preference  of  Congressman  Tawney  for  a  neutralized,  rather 
than  a  fortified,  canal.  Mr.  Tawney,  an  official  "  watchdog  of 
the  Treasury,"  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  believes  that  the  nation's  money 
can  be  better  spent  than  in  the  erection  of  costly  forts  and  bat- 
teries in  the  Canal  zone.  He  has  been  looking  things  over  at 
Panama,  and  before  leaving  the  Isthmus  was  quoted  as  follows 
in  a  local  newspaper : 

"  If  the  nations  of  the  world  agree  to  regard  the  Panama 
Canal  as  a  neutral  territory,  there  will  be  no  need  for  fortifi- 
cations. I  am  opposed  to  any  plan  or  scheme  for  military  or 
naval  defense  of  the  Canal  until  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves. 


"  This  great  enterprise  is  being  built  with  American  money, 
and  in  time  of  war  there  is  no  nation  that  would  dare  say  to 
the  United  States,  '  You  can  not  send  your  ships  through  the 
Canal  built  by  you  at  a  tremendous  cost  of  money  and  blood.' 

"  The  Canal  is  being  built  for  the  benefit  of  commerce ;  the 
land  is  being  divided  in  order  that  the  entire  world  may  be 
united  and  markets  be  brought  into  closer  communication  one 
with  the  other.  The  United  States  is  big  enough,  or  should  be 
big  enough,  to  bend  all  its  energies  in  the  direction  of  making 
the  Canal  a  world-wide  commercial  success  instead  of  a  war 
measure  by  which  an  advantage  could  be  secured  over  an 
enemy. " 

All  of  which  the  Philadelphia /regwirer  (Rep.)  calls  a  "  flowery 
effusion  "  and  answers  with  a  contemptuous  "  Bah !  "  But  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  believes  that  the  country  owes 
Mr.  Tawney  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  insuring  a  full  discussion 
of  the  question  before  any  appropriation  is  made.  The  Repub- 
lican goes  on  to  note  General  Wood's  recent  "  doleful  statement  " 
concerning  our  military  preparedness  : 

"  The  Army  has  a  serious  shortage  of  field  artillery  and  am- 
munition, he  says,  and  the  sea-coast  guns  are  worthless  because 
of  the  lack  of  powder  and  shot.  The  Army  is  not  half  large 
enough  ;  and  the  General  would  create  an  army  reserve  of  300,- 
000  men.  Money  is  wanted  at  once  for  aeroplanes.  Of  course, 
the  Navy  needs  more  money  every  year.  Whenever  England 
launches  a  new  dreadnought,  nearly  every  foreign  battle-ship 
drifts  perceptibly  toward  the  scrap-heap. 

"  Should  the  Government  spend  millions  upon  canal  fortifica- 
tions, under  these  circumstances,  if  the  case  for  them  is  not 
entirely  clear  ?  And  certainly  it  is  not  clear.  .  .  .  How  much 
would  be  the  military  advantage  from  costly  forts  and  batteries? 
If  the  Navy  can  not  defend  the  country's  investment  in  the 
Canal,  is  there  anything  in  concrete  and  mortar  that  can?  Bet- 
ter neutralization  than  $50,000,000  in  big  guns." 

Herewith  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  agrees.  Let  us  neu- 
tralize the  Canal,  it  says,  then  canal  fortifications  will  be  un- 
necessary, new  naval  bases  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  many 
millions  will  be  saved  to  the  people  of  this  country.  "  If  the 
construction  of  the  Canal  is  to  be  justified  it  must  be  as  a 
highway  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  not  as  a  military 
measure  that  involves  continually  heavier  expenditures." 

Another  Democratic  paper,  however,  published  in  a  city  which 
expects  to  hold  an  exposition  in  1915  to  celebrate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  is  very  certain  that  "  the  President 
is  right  in  insisting  that  the  Canal  be  fortified."  The  New 
Orleans  Picayune  says  further." 
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*■  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  conditions  that  will  exist 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  when  the  Canal  is  completed,  and 
those  which  prevail  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  Suez  Canal 
is  owned  by  an  international  corporation,  hence  an  international 
gruaranty  of  neutrality  is  sufficient  to  protect  it.  The  Panama 
Canal,  on  the  other  hand,  will  belong  entirely  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  to  it  alone,  no  other  Power  nor  any 
foreign  stockholders  having  any  interest  in  it  whatever. 
Naturally  such  government  property  would  in  time  of  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  another  Power  be  considered  legitimate 
spoils,  no  matter  what  treaties  might  exist.  Our  Government 
would  therefore  be  extremely  foolish  not  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  protect  a  vast  property  which  has  cost  so  much  money 
already  and  is  likely  to  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
more. 

"  By  all  means  let  us  fortify  the  Canal  and  fortify  it  suffici- 
ently to  make  it  practically  secure  against  any  possible  attack, 
whether  foreign  Powers  are  satisfied  with  our  action  or  not. 
The  Canal  runs  through  what  is  now  our  territory  and  it  is 
therefore  just  as  much  our  right  to  fortify  it  as  any  other  por- 
tion of  our  territorial  possessions." 

We  are  reminded,  too,  by  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.) 
that  the  Canal  is  built  for  the  naval  as  well  as  the  commercial 
use  of  the  United  States: 

"  No  enemy  can  be  allowed  to  send  his  squadrons  on  a  hostile 
errand  through  our  Canal,  and  no  enemy  can  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vent our  assembling  our  fleets  at  will  in  either  ocean,  especially 
in  war.  The  Canal  was  built  to  double  the  utility  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  and  to  have  no  effect  on  the  other  navies  of  the 
world.  We  are  trustee  for  the  world  regarding  commerce,  but 
trustee  to  ourselves  for  our  own  interests.  Neutralization  of 
the  Canal  by  the  rest  of  the  woVld  may  bear  in  some  degree  on 
the  extent  of  fortification  which  shall  be  adequate,  but  it  can 
not  take  the  place  of  fortification  in  our  discretion,  according 
to  our  view  solely  of  our  own  interests." 


EXTRACTING  CORPORATION  FACTS 

WHATEVER  fell  fate  may  be  waiting  for  the  Corpora- 
tion Tax  Law  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
even  if  Uncle  Sam  be  made  to  pay  back  the  $26,000,- 
000  which  the  tax  has  already  put  into  his  pocket,  the  experi- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  many  editors,  will  nevertheless  have 
achieved  useful  and  important  results.  Apart  from  its  value 
as  a  revenue  producer,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind. 
Rep.),  the  Corporation  Income  Tax  Law  "  helps  the  public  to  a 
far  better  understanding  of  the  business  of  corporate  enterprises 
than  was  obtainable  before. "  Thus  for  the  first  time  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  records  the  amount  of 
capital  represented  by  the  corporations  of  the  United  States, 
and  shows  the  average  returns  on  this  capital.  We  learn  that 
up  to  October  1  of  the  present  year  262,490  corporations,  repre- 
senting $52,371,626,752  in  capital  stock  and  $31,383,952,692  in 
bonded  and  other  indebtedness,  had  paid  the  tax  as  required  by 
the  new  law.  The  net  yearly  income  of  these  corporations 
averaged  less  than  6  per  cent,  on  their  capital  stock.  "  It  is 
doubtful  which  is  the  more  surprizing  item  in  this  summary," 
remarks  The  Evening  Mail,  "  the  immense  aggregate  of  the 
capital  of  these  corporations,  or  the  moderate  average  of  their 
net  earnings." 

Practically  the  "  entire  corporate  field  "  is  covered  by  these 
figures,  thinks  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  as  the  number  of  corporations  with  less  than  $5,000  net 
income,  exempted  by  this  law,  "  is  comparatively  insignificant." 
On  the  contrary,  rejoins  the  New  York  Commercial  : 

"  There  must  be  many  thousands  of  corporations  in  the  United 
States  whose  net  yearly  incomes  do  not  exceed  $5,000 ;  there 
come  readily  to  mind  several  that  are  highly  capitalized  and 
heavily  bonded,  do  an  enormous  business  and  pay  princely  sala- 
ries to  their  officers  and  managements — but  never  have  any  net 
incomes  for  distribution  among  their  stockholders  as  dividends  ; 
and  so  many  businesses,  great  and  small,  are  incorporated  in 
these  times  with  only  the  minimum  number  of  incorporators 


necessary  under  State  laws,  and  these  holding  all  the  stock, 
that  the  number  under  the  $5,000-income  class  must  be  very 
considerable." 

It  appears  that  New  York  has  nearly  twice  as  many  corpora- 
tions as  any  other  State,  with  Pennsylvania  next  and  Illinois 
third.  As  to  the  attitude  of  the  corporations  toward  the  tax, 
a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  says : 

"  Most  of  the  larger  corporations  paid  the  tax  under  protest, 
and  are  now  waiting  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  levy.  In  a  few  cases  criminal  suits 
are  pending  against  corporations  and  their  officers  which  re- 
fused to  make  the  required  returns.  It  is  expected  that  this 
litigation  will  be  brought  to  a  settlement  in  the  course  of  the 
winter." 

The  chief  bone  of  contention  is  the  publicity  feature  of  the 
new  tax.  The  section  of  the  Tariff  Act  relating  to  the  corpora- 
tion income  tax  provides  that  the  returns  required  as  the  basis 
of  assessment  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  shall  "  constitute  public  records  and  be 
open  to  inspection  as  such."  Rules  restricting  and  regulating 
this  publicity  have  been  formulated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  are  thus  summarized  in  the  New  York  Press 
(Rep.)  : 

"  The  regulations,  as  issued,  open  the  reports  of  all  these  cor- 
porations to  their  stockholders,  no  matter  how  small  the  indi- 
vidual holding  of  stock.  In  addition  to  this  the  general  public 
will  be  permitted  to  inspect  the  reports  of  any  corporation 
whose  stock  is  listed  on  any  stock  exchange,  and  of  any  corpo- 
ration whose  stock  is  advertised  for  sale  or  which  offers  its  own 
stock  to  the  public  for  sale.  In  all  cases  written  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  necessary,  stating  the  reason 
for  the  request,  as  well  as  setting  forth  the  title  of  the  appli- 
cant to  such  permit  for  inspection." 

A  Republican  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  new  tax  is  given 
in  this  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune : 

"While  the  Democrats  are  talking  about  'pitiless  publicity,' 
the  Republicans  are  achieving  it.  This  is  the  view  taken  by 
the  Administration,  which  is  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  Secretary  MacVeagh  has  worked  out  the  publicity  fea- 
ture of  the  Corporation  Tax  Law.  The  law  as  originally  enacted 
was  an  honest  attempt  to  secure  publicity  for  the  affairs  of 
those  corporations  which  offer  their  securities  to  the  general 
public,  but  it  was  found  to  be  too  far-reaching  in  that  it  did 
not  discriminate  between  corporations  of  that  character  and  all 
others.  The  regulations  putting  the  new  legislation  into  effect 
are  believed  to  accomplish  that  end. 

"  In  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and  the  promulgation 
of  the  publicity  regulations,  the  Administration  believes  it  is 
putting  this  country  on  a  par  with  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  other  foreign  countries,  which  exercise  the  most  far-reach- 
ing supervision  over  not  only  public-service  but  all  other  quasi- 
public  corporations.  In  a  word,  altho  members  of  this  Admin- 
istration may  not  use  the  term,  they  describe  the  progress  they 
have  made  and  expect  to  make  in  this  direction  in  terms 
which  strikingly  suggest  the  logical  development  of  the  '  new 
nationalism.' 

"  To  appreciate  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  this  di- 
rection it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  both  the  Cor- 
poration Tax  Law,  with  its  publicity  feature,  and  the  work  of 
the  Tariff  Board.  As  a  result  of  the  operations  of  the  two 
there  will  come  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  Federal 
Administration  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions which  have  in  such  lai-ge  measure  replaced  the  individuals 
and  partnerships  which  in  an  earlier  day  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  country  conducted  its  business. 

"And  now,  if  there  be  added  to  these  two  the  Federal  incor- 
poration law  which  the  President  has  so  strongly  urged,  the 
supervision  which  the  Federal  Government  will  be  in  a  position 
to  exercise  over  the  business  of  the  country  will  be  all  that  the 
most  exacting  can  desire. 

"  Even  without  the  Federal  incorporation  law,  which  the 
Administration  feels  is  certain  to  come  sooner  or  later,  the 
laws  now  on  the  statute-books  will  go  far  to  bring  within 
the  ken  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  through  him  of 
the  President,  the  internal  affairs  of  all  the  larger  corporations 
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Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

THE    QUALMS    OF   A    NOVICE. 


THIN    ICE. 

Handy  in  the  Duluth  News-Tribune. 


— those  which  have  nationalized  the  business  of  the  country 
largely  through  the  extraordinary  development  of  means  of 
transportation  and  communication. 

"  It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  Administration  that  nothing 
could  better  serve  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  grasp 
on  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  the  economic  facts  and  the 
degree  of  prosperity  or  the  reverse  of  the  more  important  in- 
dustries, than  the  corporation  tax  and  the  returns  which  it 
compels  all  corporations  to  make." 


THE  LATEST   IN   CONSTITUTIONS 

THE  SAD  example  of  Oklahoma  was  not  lost  upon  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  when  it  came  to  framing  their  con- 
stitutions, say  dispatches  to  the  Eastern  press.  They 
recalled  that  President  Taft  himself  had  referred  to  the  Okla- 
homa document  as  a  "  horrible  example  "  and  "  a  zoological  gar- 
den of  cranks,"  and  determined  that  they  would  do  better. 
One  result  is  that  Arizona's  constitution  contains  less  than  16,- 
000  words  and  New  Mexico's  25,000,  as  against  Oklahoma's 
104,000.  The  two  constitutions  are  still  to  be  ratified  by  the 
people,  approved  by  Congress,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
and  there  is  said  to  be  hope  in  the  Territories  that  this  action 
can  be  so  expedited  that  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth 
stars  will  appear  in  the  national  flag  by  July  4  next  and  that 
Representatives  from  the  new  States  will  sit  in  the  new  Con- 
gress which  meets  in  December,  1911. 

The  product  of  the  New  Mexico  convention  is  praised  warmly 
by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  calls  it 

"  a  singularly  moderate  and  sensible  fundamental  law,  which  is 
surprizingly  lacking  in  all  those  new-fangled  notions  and  that 
frothy  fustian  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  older 
communities  like  Kansas,  if  that  Commonwealth  were  set  the 

task  to-day  of  framing  a  Constitution 

"  The  race  question  relative  to  the  Mexicans  and  persons  of 
Spanish  descent  was  the  burning  issue.  The  Constitution  pro- 
hibits separate  schools  and  makes  no  distinction  in  jury  duty 
or  office-holding,  except  in  the  quite  reasonable  and  necessary 
provision  that  State  officers  and  legislators  shall  speak  English. 
The  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  not  attempted  in  the  Con- 
stitution, but  the  door  is  left  open  for  freedom  of  action  by  the 
legislature.  The  Public  Service  and  Corporation  Commission 
is  granted  the  power  to  regulate  rates,  but  the  Commission's 
decision  automatically  comes  under  the  review  of  the  State 


Supreme  Court.  The  initiative  was  rejected,  and  the  referen- 
dum, by  which  laws  are  submitted  under  certain  conditions  to 
the  people,  is  not  unlike  the  provisions  long  embodied  in  the 
laws  of  the  oldest  States  of  the  East." 

Yet  the  document  has  its  Eastern  critics.  The  Boston  Herald 
believes  that  it  reflects  in  two  ways  the  current  distrust  of 
representative  government,  "  specifically  in  its  provision  for  the 
referendum,  and  the  popular  veto  upon  legislation,  generally  in 
the  remarkable  length  and  minute  detail  of  the  instrument." 
The  Columbus  Dispatch  grieves  at  the  reported  fact  that  the 
corporations,  "  and  especially  the  steam-railroad  corporations," 
captured  the  convention,  had  a  railroad  attorney  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  it,  and  have  "  undoubtedly  put  through  a  constitution 
drawn  as  they  want  it. " 

Turning  to  Arizona's  constitution,  we  find  a  New  York  Times 
news  item  noting  that  it  is  the  briefest  written  in  recent  years 
by  any  State,  a  consummation  which  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  A  Phoenix  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  however,  presents  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the  voters  of  the  Territory. 
The  Democrats  were  in  a  large  majority  in  the  convention,  we 
are  told,  because  they  had  thrown  out  a  dragnet  promising 
everything  asked  by  the  woman-suffragists.  Prohibitionists, 
Socialists,  and  Progressive  Republicans.  Now,  it  seems,  the 
Prohibitionists  and  suffragists  are  "sore,"  asserting  that  the 
convention  broke  faith  with  them,  because  a  proposition  en- 
franchising women  was  voted  down  and  another  leaving  it  to 
the  voters  to  say  whether  there  shall  be  State-wide  prohibition 
in  Arizona  met  the  same  fate.  Moreover,  old  line  Democrats 
are  quoted  as  saying  that  the  convention  was  too  radical,  adopt- 
ing such  measures  as  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall — 
even  to  the  recall  of  the  judiciary : 

"  The  recall  of  the  judiciary  was  the  straw  that  broke  the 
back  of  many  a  Democratic  camel.  They  stood  by  the  conven- 
tion and  loyally  voiced  their  approval  of  its  actions  until  the 
proposition  to  provide  for  the  recall  of  judges  was  adopted. 
Now  they  are  either  joining  in  the  chorus  of  disapproval  or 
maintaining  an  ominous  silence." 

Thus,  according  to  this  authority, 

"  There  are  four  classes  which  will  vote  against  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  form  it  seems  certain  to  be  submitted.  These  are  the 
woman-suffragists.    Prohibitionists,  '  stand-pat '   Republicans, 
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and  conservative  Democrats.  Many  of  the  Progressive  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  ivill  vote  '  no  '  because  they  think 
the  constitution  is  too  radical  and  stands  no  chance  of  confirma- 
tion at  Washington." 

A  provision  in  this  new  document  which  has  been  condemned 
by  many  editors  is  that  excluding  from  citizenship  all  who  are 
unable  to  read  the  Constitution  in  English.  >3ow  if  this  were 
directed  against  illiteracy  it  would  be  admirable,  says  the 
Cleveland  PZatn  Deader ;  but  it  is  not,  "  it  is  intended  merely  to 
exclude  Mexicans  and  men  of  Mexican  ancestry  from  the  polls." 
To  the  extent  that  this  is  inspired  by  racial  animosity  or  preju- 
dice, declares  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  it  is  to  be  regretted  and 
condemned. "     The  Tribune  continues : 

"  We  do  not  want  another  race  problem  on  our  hands.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Arizona  over  ten  years  of 
age  do  not  know  English.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  to 
proscribe  them  as  inferiors.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sider where  the  chief  blame  for  their  ignorance  lies,  whether 
with  themselves  or  with  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
Territory.  It  may  also  be  considered  whether  it  is  better  to 
make  them  pay  the  penalty  by  excluding-  them  from  the  fran- 
chise or  to  lay  it  upon  the  State  by  admitting  them.  Doubtless 
the  condition  will  be  only  temporary.  Another  g-eneration  at 
most  will  see  it  abated.  But  whatever  adjustment  is  made,  it 
should  be  one  which  will  not  alienate  the  two  races  which  must 
in  some  way  pernrvariehtly  live  together 

"  Let  the  English  language  be  the  speech  of  Arizona  by  all 
means,  but  let  us  avoid  in  a  language  controversy  anything 
like  a  race  conflict. ". 

to  STRENGTHEN   THE    GOVERNOR'S 
^.       ;,  ,     ..  ELBOW 

'T  WAS  not'  a  Governor  who  took  the  lead  at  the  meeting- 
of  the  "House  of  Governors  "  at  Frankfort  and  Louisville, 

r;  the.  ^itorial  observers  note,  but  a  Governor-to-be.  This 
leadership;  was  not  due  to  his  engaging-  personality,  nor  to  his 
prominence,  as  a  Democratic,  Presidential  possibility,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  New, York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  it  was  due  to  his 
"  keynote  "speech,  in  which  he  made  a  "  clear  and  careful  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  situation,"  and  "defined  the  princi- 
ples and  the  aims  of  the  movement."  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson's 
plea  for  g-reater  power  and  responsibility  for  the  executive 
wins  him  applause  from  the  more  radical  press,  while  the  con- 
servative papers  are  equally  warm  in  praise  of  his  sug-gestion 
of  a  New  Stateism,  rather  than  a  "  New  Nationalism  "  to  curb 
the  "  colossus  of  business, "  which  stands  amid  a  confused  variety 
of  States  and  statutes,  "uniform,  concentrated,  poised  upon  a 
single  plan,  governed  not  by  votes  but  by  commands,  seeking  not 
service  but  profits. "    To  quote  part  of  his  remarks  on  this  point : 

"  Corporations  have  come  to  cover  greater  areas  than  States, 
have  come  to  live  under  a  greater  variety  of  laws  than  the 
citizen  himself,  have  excelled  States  in  their  budgets  and  loomed 
bigger  than  whole  Commonwealths  in  their  influence  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  entire  communities  of  men.  Centralized 
business  has  built  up  vast  structures  of  organization  and  equip- 
ment which  overtop  all  States,  and  seem  to  have  no  match  or 
competitor  except  the  Federal  Government  itself,  which  was 
not  intended  for  such  competitions 

"  No  wonder  we  began  to  turn  to  the  national  Government  to 
cope  with  it,  to  regulate  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  nation 
itself  what  had  become  a  force  as  great  as  the  nation  in  its 
scope  and  consequence.  The  influence  to  be  dealt  with  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  great  organiza- 
tions of  business  seemed  to  play  with  the  States,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  variety  of  the  laws,  to  make  terms  of  their  own 
with  one  State  at  a  time,  and  by  one  device  of  control  or  another 
to  dominate  wherever  they  chose,  because  too  big  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  small  processes  of  local  legislation.  No  machinery 
seemed  to  stretch  to  the  size  of  the  task  of  regulation  except 
the  machinery  of  national  legislation  at  Washington,  the  long 
arm  of  the  Executive  that  could  be  stretched  forth  from  a 
national  capital  to  every  remotest  nook  and  corner  of  the  land. 
No  wonder  the  instinct  and  inclination  were  to  resort  to  Wash- 


ington for  relief  and  protection.     The  need  was  great  and  the 
Government  was  powerful. 

*■  But  this  intimate  task  of  regulation  was  not  one  for  which 
its  Constitution  had  furnished  it  with  actually  suitable  or  en- 
tirely adequate  powers  and  authority.  Only  the  States  were 
fully  equipped  with  the  legislative  and  executive  power  to 
handle  at  will  and  as  they  pleased  this  new  organization  of 
business  and  manufacture.  A  new  problem  was  presented  to 
us.  We  still  did  not  desire  rigid  uniformity  of  law,  even  in 
these  matters  of  common  concern.  It  was  still  desirable  that 
the  States  should  adapt  their  regulation  and  restraint  of  the 
new  forces  to  their  own  conditions  of  life  and  circumstance. 
To  put  Federal  law  back  of  the  great  corporations  would  have 
been  to  give  them  the  right  to  dominate  and  override  local  con- 
ditions, to  equip  them  with  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  the 
law  which  created  and  regulated  them,  and  to  level  the  variety 
of  communities  before  them.  No  absolute,  uniform  set  of  rules 
pre  likely  to  fit  the  infinitely  various  circumstances  of  the 
States  and  their  people.     Hence  this  conference." 

Governor-elect  Wilson  goes  on  to  say  that  the  people  are 
"  tired  of  the  hide-and-seek  legislation  as  it  has  generally  been 
conducted."  He  is  sure  that  they  '"  are  calling  for  open  leader- 
ship," and  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  declares  that  "  the 
lesson  of  successful  administrations  in  recent  years  shows  that 
he  is  right."     Quoting  further  from  his  speech : 

"  Let  us  distinguish  legal  power  from  personal  influence  ;  the 
two  things  ought  to  be  easily  distinguishable.  A  certain 
amount  of  legal  power  every  Governor  has.  Every  Governor 
of  a  State  is  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  a  part  of  the 
legislature.  No  bill  can  become  law  without  his  assent  and 
signature.  It  can  be  passed  over  his  veto,  but  only  by  deliber- 
ate process  and  generally  only  by  more  than  the  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority. His  legislative  vote,  so  to  say,  is  never  less  than  that 
of  half  the  legislature.  He  has  the  right  of  initiative  in  legis- 
lation, too,  tho  he  has  so  far,  singularly  enough,  made  little  use 
of  it.  It  is  the  popular  notion  that  the  Governor  has,  in  respect 
of  legislation,  only  the  message  power ;  but  the  language  of 
most  of  our  Constitutions  is  the  same,  as  is  the  language  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  also.  It  gives  him  the  right  to  recom- 
mend '  measures,'  and  it  does  not  limit  him  in  respect  of  the 
form  in  which  he  shall  make  the  recommendation.  He  can 
make  it  in  the  form  of  bills  if  he  pleases. 

"  Of  course  his  recommendations  may  be  treated  as  the  Houses 
please.  Like  private  members  '  bills  they  may  be  given  the 
decent  burial  of  reference  to  a  committee.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered or  left  unconsidered.  He  has  no  place  on  the  floor  and 
must  get  his  recommendations  considered  by  such  means  as  he 
may  honorably  use  outside  the  chambers.  There  begins  the 
sphere  of  his  personal  influence,  as  distinguished  from  his  legal 
power.  His  personal  influence  is  the  power  of  his  character 
and  of  his  ability  to  convince  and  persuade.  .  .  .  The  field  is 
free,  as  free  for  those  who  oppose  the  Governor  as  for  the  Gov- 
ernor himself.  The  best  arguments,  the  handsomest  motives, 
the  most  valid  and  straightforward  purpose,  the  most  defensible 
program  wins 

"  We  shall  not  bring  clear  action  out  of  confusion  until  we 
supply  the  need,  until  we  assist  at  the  simplification  which  will 
inevitably  come  when  some  one  man  undertakes  in  each  State 
to  keep  the  people  informed  as  to  every  chief  step  of  their  busi- 
ness, particularly  of  the  business  of  legislation,  and  to  challenge 
all  who  are  engaged  in  it  to  submit  to  the  frank  and  clarifying 
processes  of  debate. 

"  There  is  no  executive  usurpation  in  a  Governor's  undertaking 
to  do  that.  He  usurps  nothing  which  does  not  belong  to  him  of 
right,  uses  no  power  which  would  not  belong  to  him  whether 
he  were  Governor  or  not.  He  employs  nothing  but  his  own 
personal  foi'ce  and  the  prevailing  rower  of  his  opinions.  He 
who  cries  usurpation  against  him  is  afraid  of  debate,  wishes  to 
keep  legislation  safe  against  scrutiny  behind  closed  doors  and 
within  the  covert  of  partizan  consultations." 

If  this  annual  conference  of  Governors,  which  will  meet  next 
year  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  proceeds  hereafter  on  the  lines 
laid  down  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  "  it  will  contribute  in  a 
marked  degree  to  good  government,"  declares  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.).  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  is  equally  hope- 
ful that  it  will  "  strengthen  the  responsibility  and  efficiency  of 
the  States  without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  rightful 
authority  of  the  nation." 
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HITTING   THE  SUGAR  TRUST   AGAIN 

IF  THE  plight  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  menaced  once  more  by 
the  heavy  artillery  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  awakens  any  sympathy  in  the  public  breast,  the 
fact  is  not  revealed  in  the  comment  of  the  press.  Thus  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  refers  to  the  Government's  new 
suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  concern  as  "  the  final  move  in  a 
campaign  against  an  organization  scarcely  matched  in  the  world 
for  downright  and  deliberate  criminality  since  the  downfall  of 
the  brotherhood  of  Caribbean  pirates."  The  same  paper  recalls 
the  organization's  "cold-blooded  frauds  upon  the  customs  by 
means  of  false  scales  and  organized  perjury,  and  its  cold-blooded 
stealings  from  the  city  of  New  York  by  means  of  a  system  of 
hidden  water  mains,"  and  declares  that  "to-day  the  Sugar 
Trust,  gorged  with  the  yield  of  its  chronic  forays  and  felonies 
is  well  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company." 
While  the  papers  generally  commend  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  bringing  this  suit,  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  sees  in 
it  "  another  Sherman  Law  farce,"  and  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can. (Ind.)  remarks  dubiously : 

"  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Government's  suit  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  its 
twenty-nine  constituent  corporations,  the  timeliness  of  the 
action  is  open  to  some  question.  In  the  first  place,  there  has 
probably  not  been  a  time  since  the  company  or  trust  was  formed 
in  1891  when  it  occupied  a  less  monopolistic  position  in  relation 
to  the  whole  sugar-refining  industry  of  the  country  than  it  does 
to-day.  .  .  The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  the  legal  status 
of  this  and  all  similar  combinations  is  already  in  the  way  of  being 
determined  by  the  similar  suits  for  dissolution  brought  against 
the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trusts  and  now  pending  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court." 

The  Government's  contention  in  the  suit  is  thus  summarized 
by  the  New  York  American  (Ind.)  : 

"  That  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  a  trust  in 
restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign  trade. 

"  That  the  company  has  obtained  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 
sugar  trade  in  the  United  States  by  methods  that  subject  it  to 
the  severest  penalties  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 

"  That  the  company  illegally  and,  in  many  instances,  through 
ruthless  means,  has  obtained  control  of  rival  concerns  and 
stifled  competition. 

"  That  to  the  Havemeyers  was  presented  illegally,  as  a  '  gift,' 
100,000  shares  of  trust  stock,  to  the  par  value  of  $10,000,000." 

The  Government's  purpose  is  tersely  stated  by  the  same  paper 
as  follows: 

"  To  dissolve  the  trust,  and,  through  a  receiver,  liquidate  its 
liabilities  and  distribute  its  assets. 

"  To  nullify  the  voting  power  of  the  Havemeyer  $10,000,000 
'  gift '  of  stock,  and  probably  to  cause  the  Havemeyer  estate 
to  disgorge  this  huge  holding  pro  rata  to  the  other  shareholders. " 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  counsel  for  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  reminds  "  the  public  and 
the  company's  stockholders  "  that  "  the  Supreme  Court  has 
already  declined  in  a  similar  proceeding  by  the  Government  to 
hold  that  this  company  was  an  illegal  monopoly  under  the  Sher- 
man Law,  and  the  court  has  deprecated  '  the  challenging  of  the 
justice  of  their  well-considered  and  solemn  judgments. '  "  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  company  has  no  monopoly  in  the  sugar  industry;  it 
produces  no  raw  sugar  and  does  not  and  can  not  control  the 
price  of  the  raw  material ;  it  has  no  agreements  direct  or  im- 
plied with  other  sugar  companies,  and  is  subject  daily  to  com- 
petition of  the  keenest  character ;  it  has,  including  its  beet- 
sugar  interests,  about  51  per  cent,  of  the  country's  sugar  trade, 
and  it  requires  a  liberal  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  call  this 
a  monopoly.  It  does  not  seek  to  stifle  competition,  or  oppress 
the  consumer  by  advancing  the  cost  of  a  necessity  of  life.  Its 
refinery  profits  last  year  averaged  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  cent 
per  pound. 

"  During  the  last  decade,  when  the  prices  of  nearly  every 


necessity  of  life  have  materially  advanced  and  when  the  cost 
of  this  company's  labor  and  supplies  have  very  largely  in- 
creased, it  has  continued  to  sell  sugar  at  a  lower  margin  of 
profit  than  formerly.  In  1870  the  price  of  granulated  .sugar  in 
New  York  was  13.5  cents  a  pound;  in  1880,  9.8;  in  1890,  5.32; 
in  1909,  4.76.  A  so-called  *  trust '  can  not  be  altogether  '  bad  ' 
when  its  prices  form  so  striking  an  exception  to  the  general 
movement  of  commodity  prices." 

The  plea  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  declared  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  not  an  unlawful 
monopoly  moves  the  New  York  Press  to  reply  that  "  the 
Knight  case  failed,  not  because  the  court  did  not  think  the 
Sugar  Trust  was  an  unlawful  monopoly,  but  because  the 
United  States  negligently  omitted  to  prove  that  the  com- 
bination of  sugar  refiners  to  manufacture  sugar  iri  Pennsylvania 
extended  to  restraint  of  commerce  between  various  States." 


MR. 


BRYAN'S   FEARS  FOR   DEMOCRACY 


T 


^HE  FACT  is  there  is  a  move  on  foot,  larger  iri  pro- 
portion than  the  movement  in  1904,  to  turn  the  Demo- 
cratic party  over  to  the  predatory  interests."-  "  It  is 
Mr.  William  J.  Bryan's  Commoner,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  which 
thus  flashes  the  searchlight  of  publicity  upon  another  dark  coi}--,^ 
spiracy  against  the  people.  The  Commoner  finds  evidence  Q^cj-j 
this  conspiracy  in  the    plan  for   a   Democratic  conferet^J'^t^^rr^ 

?.v!3 


W.  J.  B. — "I  wonder  if  those  people  do  want  a  new  President?" 
— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

Baltimore  on  January  17,  at  which,  according  to  first  intentions, 
Democratic  leaders  were  to  formulate  a  party  policy  for  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1912.  Washington  dispatches  tell  us, 
however,  that  the  combined  protests  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Champ  Clark  have  prevailed  to  the  extent  of  changing  the  pro- 
posed meeting  from  a  reorganization  conference  to  a  rally  in 
celebration  of  the  party's  recent  victory  at  the  polls.  Mr. 
Bryan  points  out  that  the  conference  idea  originated  with  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  a  paper  which  supported  Mr.  Taft  two  years 
ago.     Of  this  paper  and  its  proposal  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"  It  wants  a  conference  of  leaders— on  the  aristocratic  theory 
that  the  leaders  do  the  thinking  for  the  people.  The  value  of 
the  proposed  conference  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  those  participating  and  that  will  depend 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  committee  which  invites  the  con- 
ferees. What  kind  of  a  conference  is  likely  to  assemble  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  paper  which  helped  to  elect  the  present  Repub- 
lican President  ?    If  it  makes  up  its  committee,  as  it  probably 
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will,  largely  of  reactionaries — some  of  them  conspicuous  for 
the  support  of  Republicans  in  the  past — what  influence  will 
such  a  conference  have  ?  For  whom,  except  themselves,  will 
the  conferees  speak? 

■^  The  Democratic  theory  is  that  the  people  think  for  them- 
selves and  select  men  to  act  for  them.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  time  is  to  get  back  to  the  people  and  away  from  the  bosses. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  poor  time  to  sound  a  retreat.  The  Baltimore 
Sun  conference  will  not  only  fail  to  represent  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  party  but  it  is  apt  to  misrepresent  them,  for  men  who 
would  attach  importance  to  the  recommendations  of  such  a  con- 
ference would  prove  themselves  out  of  harmony  with  the  con- 
trolling influences  in  Democratic  politics.  The  policy  of  our 
party  is  announced  by  conventions,  composed  of  delegates 
elected  for  the  purpose  and  generally  instructed.  Conven- 
tions may  be  more  representative  than  Congress,  for  in  Con- 
gress only  districts  having  a  Democratic  majority  have  a  voice. 
But  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  tho  representing  only  the 
Democratic  districts,  will  come  much  nearer  reflecting  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  party  than  any  conference  selected  as  the 
Baltimore  conference  will  be 

"  However,  the  conference  may  serve  one  useful  purpose — it 
may  bring  the  Wall-Street  democracy  out  into  the  open  and 
give  the  democratic  Democrats  a  chance  to  learn  something  of 
the  influences  which  are  at  work  to  secure  control  of  the  next 
Democratic  National  Convention." 

"  The  passing  of  Bryan  and  Bryanism  "  was  the  legend  many 
editors  deciphered  in  the  results  of  the  last  election.  These 
results,  we  are  told,  showed  that  while  the  radical  Republicans 
on  the  one  hand  had  stolen  Mr.  Bryan's  policies,  the  conserva- 
tive Democrats  on  the  other  had  robbed  him  of  his  party.  The 
Commoner,  however,  now  explains  that  "  the  passing  of  Bryan  " 
is  merely  a  fiction  invented  by  certain  corporation-controlled 
publications.  These  publications,  we  are  told,  understand  that 
Mr.  Bryan  recognizes  the  movement  to  deliver  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  special  interests,  "  and  they  know  he  may  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  fight  it."  That  he  may  have  the  power  to  make  his 
fight  effective  is  indicated  by  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Press  (Rep.)  in  which  we  read: 

"  William  J.  Bryan  will  be  the  boss  of  the  next  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives unless  conservative  Democrats  of  the  North  and 
East  bestir  themselves.  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  will  be 
elected  Speaker,  and  Clark  for  years  has  been  a  hide-bound 
Bryan  man.  Other  Bryan  men  are  being  called  upon  to  assist 
Clark  in  the  control  of  the  House,  with  good  chairmanships  at 
their  command.  For  the  first  time  since  Bryan  entered  the 
national  field,  in  1896,  he  will  bs  in  the  position  of  having  an 
effective  following  in  the  majority  of  Congress. 

"  This  is  what  the  last  Congress  elections  mean  in  the  light 
of  political  opinion  to-night  in  the  national  capital.  Bryan's 
friends,  perhaps  to  make  sure  of  their  hold  upon  Clark,  who 
will  be  the  next  Speaker,  have  whispered  to  him  his  own  can- 


didacy for  the  Presidency.  Next  to  Clark,  in  the  new  Con- 
gress, Bryan  men  will  be  found  on  guard  in  most  of  the  impor- 
tant positions.  There  is  a  contest  already  on  between  Ollie 
James,  of  Kentucky,  Bryan's  firm  friend,  and  Underwood,  of 
Alabama,  Clark's  personal  friend,  for  the  floor  leadership  of 
the  new  majority.  Another  contest  is  on  between  Burleson, 
of  Texas,  and  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York,  for  the  chairmanship 
of  Appropriations,  Burleson  being  the  Bryan-Clark  favorite. 
Sims,  of  Tennessee,  Burleson  and  Henry,  of  Texas,  Hay,  of 
Virginia,  Clayton,  of  Alabama,  Johnson  and  James,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Aiken,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  are 
some  of  the  Bryan  adherents  who  will  assist  Clark  in  the  domi- 
nation of  the  new  House. 

"  Republicans  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  Bryan  is  again 
in  the  saddle,  booted  and  spurred.  They  see  in  this  condition 
opportunity  and  promise  for  another  serious  division  in  Demo- 
cratic ranks 

"The  clash  between  the  more  conservative  Democracy  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Judson  Harmon  and  their  type,  and  the  old 
Bryanism  of  the  West  may  again  engulf  the  national  Democracy, 
in  the  opinion  of  experienced  politicians.  The  dominance  of 
Bryan  in  the  House  might  go  far  toward  pledging  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  a  radical  platform  in  1912  and  resurrect  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  thrice-beaten  but  ever  persistent  candidate 
from  Nebraska." 

Returning  to  the  Baltimore  rally,  we  learn  that,  even  in  its 
revised  form,  it  is  charged  with  explosive  possibilities.  Says 
a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.) : 

"  According  to  statements  made  here  to-night  the  Bryan  men 
are  not  entirely  content  with  the  plans  for  the  rally.  They 
look  upon  the  Baltimore  affair  with  suspicion  and  will  attend  it 
fully  prepared  for  attacks  on  the  Peerless  Leader.  Conserva- 
tive Democrats  who  have  hope  of  party  success  two  years  hence 
fear  that  the  proposed  gathering  at  Baltimore  may  be  loaded 
with  dynamite.  They  admit  a  possibility  of  the  rally  winding 
up  with  a  fight  that  may  result  in  Mr.  Bryan  taking  the- 
warpath. " 

Commenting  in  its  editorial  columns  on  Mr.  Bryan's  discoverj' 
of  a  movement  to  turn  the  Democratic  party  over  to  the  pred- 
atory interests.  The  Sun  says : 

"  Any  Democratic  victory  is  a  '  move  *  to  turn  the  party  over 
to  the  'predatory  interests,'  in  Mr.  Bryan's  judgment.  He  is 
against  Democratic  victories.  The  late  landslide  alarms  him. 
Dix,  Wilson,  Baldwin,  and  Harmon  are  all  conservatives,  and 
Mr.  Bryan  trembles  for  the  country.  The  prospect  of  a  ma- 
jority of  sixty-four  in  the  House  confirms  his  worst  fears.  He 
is  a  prey  to  the  blackest  forebodings.  The  landslide  was 
started,  directed,  and  precipitated  by  the  predatory  interests. 
Reputations  of  leading  radicals  are  in  danger.  One  of  the 
Democratic  Governors  may  have  a  commonplace  administration 
devoted  to  economy  and  tax  reform,  and  he  may  presume  tO' 
consider  himself  a  candidate  for  President  and  be  taken  seri- 
ously.    Indeed,  his  election  might  actually  follow." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Tbuth  crusht  to  earth  will  rise  again  whenever  the  Colonel  gets  up  from 
on  top  of  it. — Pittsburg  Post. 

Even  with  the  new  rules  in  effect  it  is  better  to  be  on  a  football  team 
than  under  it. — St.  Joseph  Gazette. 

A  FORMER  Chicago  newspaper  reporter  has  become  an  Episcopalian  bishop. 
There  is  hope  for  a\L— Cleveland  Leader. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  has  found  his  voice.  Malefactors  of  great  wealth 
keep  to  the  right. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

There  are  now  five  States  in  which  the  women  vote.  In  the  others  they 
merely  control  the  voters. — Los  A7igclcs  Herald. 

For  some  reason  The  Outlook  and  The  Commoner  have  not  as  yet  been 
included  in  the  same  clubbing  list. — Chicago  Record- Herald. 

The  returns  are  now  all  in  and  it  is  found  that  the  only  States  to  sliow 
Republican  gains  were  Mexico  and  Portugal. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 

The  trend  of  literary  people  is  to  New  York  and  London.  Fifty-six  In- 
diana counties  have  lost  in  population  since  the  1900  census. — Minneapolis 
Journal. 

The  British  House  of  Lords  yells  "compromise"  as  clearly  as  it  can  with 
the  Commons  and  the  nation  sitting  on  its  chest  and  feeling  solicitously  for 
its  windpipe. — New  York  World. 

A  MOUNTAIN  has  been  located  in  Alaska  whose  peak  is  2,000  feet  higher 
than  the  topmost  peak  of  Mount  McKinley;  name  it  Mount  Dingley,  and 
look  for  one  higher  yet  to  name  Mount  Aldrich-Payne. — Houston  Chronicle. 


With  the  death  of  Tolstoy,  Russia's  excuse  for  existence  appears  to  have 
disappeared. — Brooklyn  Tiincs. 

Canada,  wants  to  annex  Maine.  Too  late.  The  damage  is  all  done  now.. 
— Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 

Massachusetts  would  prefer  its  Lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  rather 
than  in  Washington. — New  York  World. 

"I"  IS  nominative  and  "ME"  is  objective,  but  just  at  present  there  is  nO' 
possessive. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Mr.  Bryan  says  that  Roo.sevelt  is  eliminated.  Since  when  has  Mr.  Bryan: 
decided  that  one  defeat  eliminates  a  man? — Cleveland  Leader. 

"American  dollars"  have  become  as  portentous  a  bogy  in  British  poli- 
tics as  "British  gold"  used  to  be  in  American. — New  York  World. 

Two  Republicans  were  elected  to  the  Texas  Legislature,  and  the  tone  of 
the  Texas  press  shows  it  feels  the  disgrace  deeply. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 

Jack  Johnson  is  suffering  from  a  nervous  breakdown.  No  blame 
attaches  to  the  distinguished  Californian,  Jim  Jeffries. — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

A  New  York  woman  gives  her  opinion  that  her  daughter  should  be  able 
to  live  on  $20,000  a  year.  The  cost  of  living  in  New  York  is  evidently  mod- 
erating.— Buffalo  Express. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not  regard  the  result  of  the 
recent  elections  as  a  final  answer  to  the  old  ciuestion  as  to  what  we  shall  do- 
with  our  ex-Presidents. — Kansaf  City  Star. 


PROSPECTS  OF  A   REPUBLIC  IN   SPAIN 

SPAIN,  instead  of  longing  for  a  republic,  has  had  enough 
of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  regards  Portugal  more  with  pity 
than  envy,  declares  the  Madrid  correspondent  of  the 
Kreuz  Zeitung  (Berlin),  The  Spanish  people  remember  what 
Madrid  suffered  under  Serrano  and  Castelar,  when  they  wit- 
nessed,  amid  general  confusion,  bloodshed,  and  financial  dis- 


EVERYTHING    HARMONIOUS. 

Anybody  who  thinks  Alfonso  is  hostile  to  Premier  Canalejas  and 
his  radical  program  will  find  nothing  here  to  indicate  it. 

tress,  the  flimsy  house  of  cards  tumble  to  the  ground,  and  saw 
the  constitutional  monarch  brought  back  to  the  Palace  and  the 
Parliament  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  This  correspondent  goes 
pretty  fully  into  the  question  and  tells  us  of  Spain's  experience 
in  the  past  when  its  republican  government  fell  to  pieces  from 
a  want  of  harmony.  Two  things  are  needed  by  the  Republicans 
if  they  would  succeed  in  a  revolution,  namely,  an  army  and 
money,  neither  of  which  they  now  possess.  Besides,  the  people 
trust  their  King  and  Queen,  and  the  Army  idolize  these  sove- 
reigns. Canalejas  is  also  popular  and  is  succeeding  in  modern- 
izing things  in  harmonious  collaboration  with  Alfonso,  who  is 
a  modern  king.     To  quote  the  correspondent's  words : 

"  The  proclamation  of  a  republic  succeeded  in  Portugal,  and 
people  are  beginning  to  say  that  Spain  will  next  be  donning  the 
Phrygian  cap.  But  they  will  soon  find  out  that  their  expecta- 
tions are  vain.  .  .  .  The  impression  that  a  revolutionary  out- 
break in  Spain  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future  is  largely 
confined  to  foreign  countries,  and  a  few  days  ago  the  false  re- 
port of  barricade  fights  in  the  streets  of  Madrid  was  spread 
abroad  by  speculators  in  the  money  market,  and  gained  wide 
credence. " 

The  geographical  position  of  the  country  seems  to  favor  these 
idle  rumors.    Situated  as  Spain  is  between  three  republics,  there 


is  nevertheless  no  general  desire  to  change  the  monarchical  for 
the  democratic  form  of  government,  says  this  writer.  As  he 
puts  it : 

"  Spain  is  to-day  the  only  European  Power  bordered  by  three 
republics,  France,  Portugal,  and— Andorra!  At  first  sight  it 
would  seem  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  monarchy  could  not  be  long 
maintained  in  the  land.  But  why  should  that  be  the  case  ? 
The  Spanish  people  have  no  ground  of  complaint  against  their 
King.  Don  Alfonso  is  a  strong  constitutional  ruler  quite  up 
to  date  in  modern  ideas.  He  and  his  Queen  enjoy  the  utmost 
confidence  of  their  people  and  are  extremely  popular.  The 
Army  adores  the  King  and  forms  an  immovable  buttress  to  his 
throne.  And  in  Spain  a  revolution  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  Army  is  an  utter  impossibility." 

This  writer  reminds  us  that  sixteen  years  ago  there  was  a 
republic  in  Spain,  and  the  ex-President  of  this  republic  wrote 
in  his  journal  Nuevo  Regiw,en  (Madrid)  that  "  money  and 
soldiers  "  were  needed  for  a  revolution,  as  Spanish  Republicans 
would  not  follow  civilians: 

"  The  prospects  of  the  Republicans  since  then  have  not  been 
any  brighter.  They  have  knocked  at  barrack  gates  in  vain. 
No  success  whatever  has  crowned  their  efforts  and  they  are 
quite  destitute  of  financial  resources.  They  have  neither  a 
recognized  leader  nor  a  united  program 

"  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  Spanish  Republicans 
form  a  negligible  quantity.     Under  the  maladroit  government 


TWO    SPANISH    KNIGHTS    OF    THE    BATH. 

The  Prince  of  Asturias,  heir  apparent,  and  the  Infante,  Don 
Jaime,  in  bathing  suits  at  San  Sebastian.  Both  inherit  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  Bourbon  sire  rather  than  the  robust  strength  of  their 
English  mother. 

of  Maura,  they  grew  very  formidable  and  their  most  extreme 
elements  were  gathered  into  a  kind  of  unity.  They  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Socialists,  and  the  result  of  the  last  elections 
brought  fifty  Republicans  into  the  Chamber.  Among  the  causes 
which  resulted  in  strengthening  the  Republicans  two  were  es- 
pecially noticeable  ;  one  was  the  resignation  of  Maura,  and  the 
other  was  the  reopening  of  the  Morocco  question  with  a  prospect 
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of  renewed  war  in  Africa.  Neither  of  these  eventualities  is 
likely  to  influence  the  present  situation  of  things.  Canalejas 
and  his  Cabinet  enjoy  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  King  and  the 

Parliament 

"  The  negotiations  between  the  Government  and  Elmokri,  the 
most  powerful  Sultan  in  those  parts,  have  been  brought  to  a 
harmonious  conclusion  so  that  the  reopening  of  the  unpopular 


REDMOND  S    TRANSFORMATION. 

No.  1. — Mr.   Kedmond  as  the  Conventional  Home  Rule  Bogy. 
Nineteenth  century. 

No.  2. — The  Lucid  Interval — a  sort  of  an  Angel.  Three  weeks  ago. 

No.  3. — The  Two  Hundred  Thousand  American  Dollar  Fiend — 
the  latest  phase.     Just  arrived. 

— The  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

Morocco  question  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  Spanish  people  regard  with  skepticism  the  rosy  vision  of 
the  Republicans.  People  remember  that  after  the  abdication 
of  King  Amadeus  in  1873  a  Republic  came,  but  developed  into 
something  quite  disappointing.  Things  are  much  in  the  same 
tangle  now  in  a  party  where  the  Republicans  can  not  agree  upon 
any  particular  form  of  government.  All  the  factions  of  the 
party  have  different  ideals,  which  they  contend  for  even  to  the 
knife.  .  .  .  Above  all,  the  uncurbed  passions  of  party  strife, 
the  bloody  uprisings,  the  abuses  of  dishonest  office-holding,  the 
mutiny  of  those  under  authority,  caused  universal  anarchy. 
Spain  remembers  well  that  reign  of  terror  and  has  no  desire  to 
see  it  return." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JAPAN'S  NAVAL  FEVER— Japan  seems  to  be  deeply  bitten 
by  the  dreadnought  craze.  In  her  naval  budget  for  1911-12  she 
appropriates  $43,050,000,  a  significant  increase  on  the  appropri- 
ation of  $17,600,000  for  1909-10.  Figures  issued  in  Washington 
show  that  Japan  has  made  practically  no  naval  advance  in  the 
last  year,  but  has  now  suddenly  awakened  and  is  planning  a 
monster  program  for  the  year  to  come.  Our  own  naval  appro- 
priations for  1910  were  $137,000,000,  and  the  estimate  for  1911 
is  $126,000,000.  Baron  Sakatani,  for  some  time  Minister  of 
Finance,  writing  in  the  Tokyo  monthly  Taiyo,  declares  that 
„  Japan,  whatever  the  actual  condition  of  her  finances,  is 
bound  to  expand  her  Navy."  He  talks  of  "the  present  ap- 
parently unavoidable  situation  which  requires  a  powerful  navy 
as  a  guaranty  of  peace." 

His  words  seem  rapidly  to  have  produced  their  effect,  for  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Japan  is  at  present  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  largest  war-ship  in  the  world.  We  quote  as  follows 
from  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London)  : 

"  We  are  officially  informed  that  the  Japanese  Government 
has  placed  an  order  with  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons,  and  Maxim  for 
a  huge  dreadnought  cruiser. 

"  Her  cost  will  be  the  record  figure  of  two  and  a  half  millions 
[$12,500,000)]. 

"  The  vessel  will  be  laid  down  immediately  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  just  over  two  years. 

"  The  new  ship  will  be  officially  designated  a  battle-ship  cruiser. 
Her  tonnage  will  be  between  27,000  and  28,000,  or  larger  than 
any  war-ship  at  present  under  construction  for  any  navy. 

"  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons,  and  Maxim  will  construct  the  en- 
gines, armor,  guns,  and  gun  mountings,  as  well  as  the  hull. 

"  Altho  the  vessel,  when  completed,  is  expected  to  be  the  most 
powerful  armored  war-ship  in  the  world,  the  details  of  her 
armament  are  for  the  present  being  treated  as  confidential." 


THE  BRITISH  PEER  AS  A  "PICKED  MAN" 

MR.  RUDYARD  KIPLING,  imperialist  and  monarchist, 
whose  ideas  have  been  embodied  in  prose  and  verse, 
rushes  into  the  fight  in  defense  of  the  Lords  as  a  body 
of  intellectual  and  moral  elite.  They  are  "  the  picked  men  "  of 
the  nation,  he  says  in  a  recent  speech  at  a  mayoralty  banquet 
in  Brighton.  By  the  law  of  evolution,  he  thinks,  they  transmit 
their  qualities  to  their  descendants  and  this  warrants  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  rank.  "  Our  fathers,"  he  adds,  '"  created  the 
State;  the  State  did  not  create  our  fathers."  Therefore  the 
State  has  no  right  to  unmake  its  makers.  Rank  and  legislative 
power  thus  originated,  and  our  fathers  said,  according  to  Mr. 
Kipling: 

"  '  Let  the  son  of  the  picked  man  succeed  to  his  father's  place 
in  the  Council  when  his  father  dies. '  They  knew  that  the  son 
of  a  picked  man,  if  he  is  any  good  at  all,  is  often  very  valuably 
equipped  with  the  results  of  his  father's  experience.  ...  If 
such  a  man  were  no  good,  our  ancestors  knew  he  would  disap- 
pear more  quickly  from  the  assembly  of  the  picked  men  than 
he  would  from  an  ordinary  crowd." 

All  this  is  challenged  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  The  Rlus- 
trated  London  News,  and  he  derides  any  such  idea  of  selection. 
This  is  what  he  says : 

"  In  a  recent  utterance  Mr.  Kipling  set  himself  to  defend  the 
hereditary  principle  in  English  politics,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  House  of  Peers.  There  is  a  vast  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
House  of  Peers ;  there  is  far  more  (a  monstrous  amount)  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  hereditary  principle.  The  real  argument 
for  the  hereditary  principle  is  that  it  is  in  one  sense  democratic. 
It  is  the  exaggeration  and  extravagance  of  a  common  human 
feeling.  Every  son  looks  back  to  his  father ;  every  father 
looks  forward  to  his  son.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  (tho  far 
less)  to  be  said  for  the  existing  House  of  Lords.  The  real 
argument  for  the  House  of  Lords  is  that  it  is  in  one  sense 
democratic.  It  consists  of  a  huge  number  of  entirely  ordinary 
and  accidental  men.  Any  of  these  dull  men  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  respectable  enough  to  be  summoned  on  a  jury ;  none 
of  them,  perhaps,  would  have  been  so  ambitious  or  wicked  as 
to  be  elected  for  the  House  of  Commons.  If  I  defended  the 
Peers,  it  would  always  be  the  Peers  who  do  not  attend.  The 
stupid  Peers  are  a  genuine  English  gentry ;  I  would  trust  them 
with  many  things.  The  clever  Peers  are  mostly  mere  adven- 
turers ;  I  would  not  trust  them  with  a  postage-stamp.     Still, 


A    LITTLE    INTERVAL. 

Lord  Lansdowne — "  Pray  excuse  this  slight  delay,  Mr.  Asquithl 
My  principal  is  on  the  field,  hut  for  the  moment  he  is  engaged 
with  a  clergyman — just  a  little  natural  anxiety  about  his  moral 
condition!"  — The  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

there  is  this  tenable  case  for  the  Lords,  this  case  that  could  be 
maintained  in  a  sensible  and  civilized  style.  Mr.  Kipling, 
therefore,  says  something  else." 

Mr.  Chesterton  in  his  usual  paradoxical  sprightly  way  denies 
that  even  if  as  individuals  the  Peers  were  "  picked  "  men,  or 
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dished! 
John  Bull — "And  may  I  ask  liow  you  arrived  at  this  result?" 
Chef  Asquith  (with  dignity) — "I  am  not  at  liberty,  sir,  to  dis- 
close the  ingredients."  —Punch  (London). 


ALARUMS    WITHOUT 

General  Asquith  (at  parley  of  opposing  commanders) — "Are 
those  your  trumpets  I  hear  outside  breaking  the  truce?" 

General  Balfour — -"I  shouldn't  wonder.  Anyhow,  heaven 
knows  it's  not  my  doing."     j  — Punch  (London). 


THE    BRITISH    CONFERENCE    FAILURE. 


elite  among  their  fellows,  they  would  ever  come  to  the  top. 
As  he  sees  it : 

"  Mr.  Kipling  fails  back  upon  the  one  argument  which  we  all 
know  to  be  untrue.  He  argues  that  in  our  society  the  best 
people  come  to  the  top.  He  calls  them  '  the  picked  men. '  One 
is  naturally  inclined  to  ask,  '  Who  picks  them  ?  '  In  cold  fact, 
they  either  pick  themselves  or  are  picked  by  even  baser  men 
who  have  passed  in  front  of  them.  In  a  plutocracy  it  is  always 
a  case  of  picking — and  stealing.  But  in  the  Kipling  philosophy 
it  is  a  case  of  gradual  selection  of  the  best.  He  solemnly  as- 
sumes that  the  picked  man  will  be  the  best  man ;  he  solemnly 
explains  that  the  best  man  will  probably  bring  up  his  sons  in 
the  best  atmosphere.  And  he  solemnly  adds,  with  an  elephantine 
credulity  too  colossal  to  be  measured,  that  if  the  man  is  not  fit 
he  will  fall  out  of  the  race. 

"  Now  everybody  alive  knows  that  this  is  all  nonsense.  Every- 
body knows  that,  morally  speaking,  all  our  modern  struggle 
might  be  called  the  survival  of  the  unfittest.  The  men  who 
get  to  the  top  are  not  '  picked  men. '  They  are  not  picked  by 
God,  which  is  merit.  They  are  not  picked  by  man,  which  is 
democracy.  As  every  rational  man  of  the  world  knows,  they 
are  picked  by  vanity  and  vainglory — by  one  vulgar  fellow  help- 
ing another  vulgar  fellow  to  a  peerage,  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  get  one  himself.  As  a  fact,  in  all  English  departments, 
the  worst  men  are  on  top.  I  am  sure  most  Jews  in  Petticoat 
Lane  are  nicer  than  most  Jews  in  Park  Lane.  Among  many 
other  minor  virtues,  the  Jews  in  Petticoat  Lane  are  Jews.  They 
profess  and  practise  their  religion  ;  which  is  a  fine  thing.  Our 
trades  in  this  country  are  not,  in  fact,  working  so  as  to  bring 
the  best  foremost.  It  is  not  the  holiest  and  most  high-minded 
greengrocer  who  gets  the  peerage ;  it  is  precisely  the  poorest- 
spirited  and  most  crawling  specimen  in  all  that  excellent  trade. " 

The  men  who  are  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  England,  the 
"  picked  men  "  are,  according  to  Mr.  Chesterton's  "  provincial 
faith  in  animal  evolution,"  "  the  worst  possible  men  that  could 
be  picked."     He  enlarges  upon  this  thesis  as  follows: 

"  In  politics  (in  so  far  as  they  follow  Nature)  slaves  are  as 
powerful  as  oppressors.  Nature  fires  under  the  white  flag.  The 
whole  object  of  Nature  is  to  hide  herself ;  she  cowers  and  craves 
to  be  invisible.  She  tells  her  terrible  lions  to  tone  in  with  the 
tame  hues  of  the  desert ;  she  bids  her  snowland  bears  be  as  in- 
nocently white  as  the  snow.  In  the  same  craven  spirit,  evolu- 
tion makes  Lords  so  small  that  they  disappear  under  a  row  of 
coronets,  as  under  a  row  of  extinguishers.  In  the  same  craven 
spirit,  evolution  produces  M.  P. 's  so  green  that  they  become  in- 
visible on  the  green  benches  to  which  they  cling.     All  this  is. 


indeed,  evolutionary— that  is,  anarchic.  But  it  is  not  the  tri- 
umph of  the  brave ;  it  is  the  wild  triumph  of  the  timid.  The 
men  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  England  are  the  cowards  who 
would  climb  a  tree  anywhere.  They  are  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
because  they  dare  not  trust  themselves  anywhere  else.  On  sound 
evolutionary  principles  indeed,  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 
And  when  flocking  with  white  birds,  the  white  feather  is  the 
best  one  to  fly. " 


RUSSIA'S  GHOSTLY  -NAVY— The  naval  estimates  presented 
to  the  Duma  for  1911  amount  to  a  total  of  $60,000,000,  an  increase 
of  $12,500,000  over  the  figures  of  last  year.  The  personnel,  ex- 
clusive of  officers,  is  put  at  47,215,  an  increase  of  500  men. 
Yet  both  ships  and  men  are  largely  non-existent.  Real  admirals 
draw  real  pay,  but  only  command  imaginary  fleets  and  squad- 
rons of  fantom  ironclads,  long  ago  sunk  or  captured  by  the 
Japanese.  The  London  Standard  says  that  the  Duma  is  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  "  the  maintenance  at  full  ratings  of  all  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  service  whose  utility  passed  away  with  the 
loss  of  the  Russian  fleet  at  Tsushima. " 

This  writer  continues : 

"  For  example,  the  Pacific  command  now  consists  of  a  third- 
rate  cruiser  and  a  score  of  small-fry,  gunboats  and  submarines. 
Yet  the  old  divisions,  each  under  its  commander  and  staff, 
are  still  kept  up,  and  of  these  '  divisions  '  there  are  four  in  the 
Pacific  command.  Thus  the  naval  equipment  of  Russia  in  thf> 
Far  East  in  the  coming  year  will  consist  of  one  ship  afloat, 
divided  into  four  '  divisions,'  located  at  as  many  naval  stations, 
each  station  being  provided  with  a  full  staff  of  officials  on  full 
pay !  " 

Commenting  on  these  facts  The  Anglo-Russian  (London)  bit- 
terly remarks : 

"  Russian  ships  and  various  offices  have  existed  in  imagination 
only  on  previous  occasions,  too,  and  this  reminds  us  of  the  whole 
Russian  budget  for  1910,  which  is  declared  oflficially  as  the  first 
for  about  eighteen  years  which  chows  a  surplus.  But  is  not 
this  an  admission  that  all  the  surpluses  which  have  been  regu- 
larly shown  in  previous  years  were  purely  fictitious  ?  They 
say  that  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  a  lie  is  that  the  liar  can  not 
exactly  remember  it  afterward,  and  is  apt  to  contradict  him- 
self. But  we  should  have  thought  that  a  Finance  Minister  of 
a  great  empire  at  least  should  put  down  his  lies  in  black  and 
white  in  his  notebook,  so  as  not  to  expose  himself  on  a  future 
occasion." 
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JAPAN'S  POOR    BEGINNING   IN   KOREA 

IT  IS  TOO  early  to  pass  harsh  judgrnent  on  Japan's  ad- 
ministration of  Korea,  pleads  a  Japanese  writer  who 
frankly  admits  that  Japan  has  made  something  of  a  mess 
of  it  in  Korea  so  far.  England  has  not  produced  an  Eden  in 
India  or  Egj'pt,  after  many  years  of  control,  while  Japan  has 
been  administering  Korea  only  three  years,  this  writer  reminds 
us.  "  It  would  have  been  truly  wonderful,"  says  Mr.  Kyoshi  K. 
Kawakami,  in  the  Taiyo  (Tokyo),  "  if  the  Japanese  could  have 
in  three  years  put  every  part  of  the  intricate  machinery  of 
Korean  administration  in  perfect  working  order,"  and  he  adds 
with  a  touch  of  Oriental  sarcasm:  "  It  was  not  given  them  to 
work  such  a  miracle."  Perhaps  their  critics  could  have  done 
better.     He  adds : 

"  Indeed  we  can  not  help  blushing  when  we  reflect  how  little 
we  have  contributed  toward   the  betterment  of  conditions  in 
Korea,   after  such  critics  as  Alfred  Stead  held  us  out  before 
the  Western  public  as  the  model 
of  '  national  efficiency. '  " 

The  problem  which  faces  the 
Mikado's  Government,  he  says, 
is  "  how  to  teach  men  of  another 
race  voluntarily  to  accept  and 
to  assimilate  a  superior  civili- 
zation imposed  upon  them  from 
without."  "It  is  the  same 
question  which  America  is  try- 
ing to  solve  in  the  Philippines, 
and  England  in  India  and 
Egypt."  He  admits  that  Kore- 
ans have  been  opprest  and  out- 
raged by  certain  Japanese  im- 
migrants— greedy  "  carpet-bag- 
gers "  and  money-lenders  or 
low-class  laborers,  but  it  is  not 
the  Japanese  Government  that 
is  to  blame.  One  method  of 
fleecing  the  Korean  consisted 
in  lending  him  money  on  mort- 
gages for  sums  much  below  the 
value  of  his  rice  lands,  yet  bear- 
ing high  interest  and  made  for 
short  periods  ;  so  that  when  the 
debtor  failed  to  pay  on  the  fixt 
date,  the  creditor  lost  no  time 
in  foreclosing  the  mortgage : 


"  Not  less  reprehensible  was 
the  conduct  of  low-class  labor- 
ers. Puffed  up  by  the  notion  that  their  country  vanquished  one 
of  the  greatest  military  Powers  of  Europe,  they  vented  their 
arrogance  and  their  contempt  for  the  Koreans  by  bullying  and 
bluster.  They  apparently  believed  that  they  were,  by  right  of 
conquest,  entitled  to  handle  their  native  neighbors  as  they 
pleased.  It  never  dawned  upon  them  that  their  acts  were  cal- 
culated to  hinder  the  good  work  of  the  Residency-General  by 
alienating  the  sympathy  of  the  natives  as  well  as  of  foreign 
nations.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  detestable  conduct  of  this 
riffraff,  Japanese  rule  in  Korea  would  not  have  been  made  the 
target  of  scathing  criticisms." 

A  better  class  of  Japanese  settlers,  however,  are  gradually 
taking  up  their  residence  in  Korea,  and  they  are  thus  described  : 

"  As  the  country  resumes  its  normal  condition,  and  as  the 
Japanese  authorities  settle  down  to  the  arduous  task  of  internal 
reforms  in  Korea,  the  objectionable  element  of  the  Japanese 
population  there  is  gradually  being  weeded  out,  while  the  new- 
comers from  Japan  are  of  a  law-abiding,  industrious  class,  fol- 
lowing their  trades  peaceably  and  legitimately  without  tres- 
passing upon  the  rights  of  their  native  neighbors," 


A    yljtKN    WHO    IS    MKiLALi>l     A    Flti.-~u.Si.K. 

Lady  ()m,  Ex-Queen  of  Korea,  with  the  wife  of  the  Japanese  Ex-Resi- 
dent-General of  Korea  and  her  two  children.  Lady  Om,  say.s  the  London 
Sphere,  which  publishes  this  picture,  was  formerly  an  ordinary  attendant 
in  the  palace  at  Seoul.  The  Emperor,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  made  her 
his  .second  wife,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  .she  became  Queen,  her 
.son  becoming  Crown  Prince.  Since  the  annexation  of  Korea  by  .lapan, 
all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  have  been  set  aside.  They  are  now, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  prisoners  in  small  portions  of  their  palaces. 


This  Japanese  writer  asks  the  public  to  wait  awhile  before 
passing  final  sentence  on  the  administration  of  Japan.  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  only  the  prelude  of  the  great  annex- 
ation drama  has  as  yet  been  performed.  "  The  last  five  years 
of  the  Korean  administration  have  been  unsatisfactory  "  ;  but 
"  let  us  see  the  following  performance  and  criticize  it."  He 
admits  Japan's  "  sad  failure  in  Korea,"  and  believes  that  what 
Japan  is  going  to  do  she  could  have  done  very  well,  if  she  "  had 
been  wiser  and  stronger,  under  the  former  form  of  Japanese 
protectorate."     He  declares  frankly: 

"  It  is  sad  to  review  the  history  of  failure  during  the  last  five 
years ;  only  one  good  result  I  may  gain  from  such  an  exposure 
is  to  convince  you  that  we  have  never  played  the  role  of  hypo- 
crite for  the  Korean  affairs.  We  do  not  think  that  the  annex- 
ation was  a  diplomatic  triumph  ;  as  I  said  before,  it  is  only  the 
true  confession  of  our  sad  failure  in  Korea. 

"  Now  the  prelude,  long  and  tedious,  is  over,  and  we  feel 
ashamed  that  we  could  not  show  any  art  in  it.  But  pray, 
give  us  time;  we  might  do  better    in  the  real  performance! 

It  is  just  now  beginning." 

One  great  drawback  in  deal- 
ing with  Koreans,  both  in  busi- 
ness and  litigation,  springs 
from  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
merchants  and  lawyers  do  not 
know  the  language  of  Korea 
and  have  to  employ  the  services 
of  interpreters,  often  the  low- 
est and  basest  of  rogues  who 
pervert  the  truth  to  their  own 
profit.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  doing  its  best  to  find 
out  and  deport  any  such  unde- 
sirable immigrants.  The  regu- 
lations at  present  in  force  are 
thus  characterized: 

"  These  regulations  authorize 
the  local  Japanese  residents  to 
take  official  cognizance  of  any 
Japanese  who  may  have  no  fixt 
abode  or  means  of  livelihood,  or 
who  is  guilty  of  unruly  be- 
havior or  intemperate  language. 
Further  in  selling  or  purchasing 
property  or  articles,  as  well  as 
employing  labor,  the  regula- 
tions forbid  any  undue  depre- 
ciation or  appreciation  of  price 
by  means  of  violence,  threats, 
or  fraud.  They  also  prohibit 
any  person  from  obtaining  re- 
payment of  a  loan  by  acts  of 
intimidation,  deception,  or  restraint  of  the  debtor's  personal 
liberty  ;  from  lending  money  or  articles  at  usurious  rates  of  in- 
terest ;  and  from  engaging  in  agency  work  for  an  exorbitant 
commission.  Any  Japanese  violating  these  provisions  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  from  50  yen  to  100  yen  [$25  to  $50],  or  to  imprison- 
ment varying  in  term  from  three  months  to  one  year." 

While  this  candid  and  conscientious  writer  readily  admits  the 
faults  and  deficiencies  of  the  Mikado's  Government  in  their 
administration  of  Korea,  he  also  blames  the  new  subjects  of 
Japan,  without,  however,  specifying  their  faults.  He  concludes 
with  a  bitter  reflection  on  the  Koreans  and  a  pessimistic  es- 
timate of  Japan's  outlook  in  her  new  possessions,  and  declares : 

"  I  think  nobody  ruins  Korea  but  the  Koreans  themselves. 
And  I  have  no  hesitation  to  declare  that  such  are  not  interest- 
ing people  at  all  to  welcome  as  our  brothers.  There  is  nothing 
dearer  than  failure;  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  going  to  pay  an 
extraordinarily  high  price  for  our  failure  of  the  Japanese  pro- 
tectorate in  Korea.  Optimism  is  always  healthy,  but  you  know 
that  pessimism  often  tells  more  truth." 


A  NEW   METAL  FOR   TOOLS 

/A  PPARENTLY  we  need  not  fear  that  the  world  will  be 
/-\  deprived  of  cutting-tools  when  the  supply  of  iron  gives 
-^  -^  out.  It  has  been  discovered  that  an  alloy  of  cobalt  and 
chromium  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  steel  and  has  in  addi- 
tion one  valuable  property  that  steel  does  not  show — it  will  not 
rust  or  tarnish.  Elwood  Haynes,  the  inventor,  describes  this 
interesting  alloy,  which  he  has  named  "  steliite,"  in  The  Scien- 
tific American  Supplement  (New  York,  November  19).  It  is 
apparently  not  yet  in  shape  to 
be  manufactured  commercially, 
but  has  fascinating  possibilities. 
Mr.  Haynes  notes  at  the  outset 
that  there  is  just  one  serious 
objection  to  steel,  as  an  element 
for  cutting-instruments,  and 
that  is  its  susceptibility  to  cor- 
rosion or  rust.  No  matter  how 
highly  finished  a  steel  tool  may 
be,  constant  vigilance  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  it  from  rusting. 
There  is  thus  plenty  of  room  for 
Mr.  Haynes's  new  metal.  We 
read: 
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tesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American.'' 

TOOLS  MADE   OF    STELLITE. 


"  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion regarding  the  conditions 
which  bring  about  the  rusting 
of  iron  and  steel,  but  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  consider  these  conditions,  but  to  consider  a  new 
alloy  which  not  only  rivals  steel  in  cutting  qualities,  but  also 
possesses  a  resistance  to  atmospheric  influences  which  is  per- 
haps equaled  only  by  gold  and  the  metals  of  the  platinum 
group 

"  When  the  arsenide  [of  cobalt]  was  found  in  large  quantity 
in  and  about  the  town  of  Cobalt,  Ontario,  in  connection  with 
the  mining  of  silver,  an  over-production  of  cobalt  ore  soon  oc- 
curred, as  this  substance  became  a  by-product  in  the  mining  of 
silver.  An  outlet  for  this  material  was  sought  in  vain,  as  no 
practical  use  could  be  found  for  either  the  metal  or  its  com- 
pounds, aside  from  those  mentioned  above." 

About  1895,  Mr.  Haynes  goes  on  to  say,  he  made  some  experi- 
ments on  alloys  of  nickel  with  iron,  chromium,  etc.,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  added  a  small  amount  of  aluminum,  making  a 
hard,  brittle  metal,  which  could  not  be  worked  under  the  ham- 
mer, altho  he  made  from  it  a  pocket-knife  blade  which  showed 
fair  cutting  qualities,  and  con- 
siderable resistance  to  atmos- 
pheric influences.  A  little  later 
he  produced  a  combination  of 
chromium  and  cobalt,  which, 
notwithstanding  great  hardness, 
showed  considerable  malleabil- 
ity, and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  alloy  would  be  suitable  for 
cutlery,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantity.  To  quote 
further : 


No.  1  is  a  steliite  steak-knife;  3  is  a  chisel  that  cut  the  nail  (2),  and 
4  is  a  steliite  pocket-knife.  This  material  is  not  yet  superior  to  steel 
for  tools,  but  has  interesting  possibilities. 


"  Shortly  after  making  these 
experiments  I  was  called  active- 
ly into  the  automobile  business,  and  did  not  make  further  exper- 
iments on  either  of  these  alloys  for  the  next  three  or  four  years. 
I  then  took  the  matter  up  for  ignition  metal,  and  succeeded  in 
making  both  alloys  in  considerable  quantity.  .  .  .  The  fusions 
were  first  made  in  an  electric  furnace,  but  afterward  I  suc- 
ceeded in  melting  the  metal  in  a  small  furnace  of  special  con- 
st^-uction,  operated  by  natural  gas.     After  some  experimenting 


STELLITE   LATHE   TOOL   ANI>  SHAVIiNGS. 

Shavings  cut  from  a  bar  of  steel  running  at  such  a  higli  rate  of  speed 
that  high-speed  steel  failed  quickly. 


I  became  able  to  melt  the  metal  to  a  perfect  fluid,  and  cast  it 
into  bars  ranging  from  j.i  inch  to  %  inch  square.  I  found  that 
the  metal  worked  readily  at  a  red  heat,  tho  it  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  check  at  the  edges  when  hammered  out  into  strips. 

"  After  some  experimenting,  I  was  able  to  produce  metal  that 
would  forge  out  perfectly  into  thin  strips,  which  showed  no 
tendency  to  check.  After  cooling,  these  strips  were  as  hard  as 
mild-tempered  steel,  and  could  scarcely  be  scratched  by  a  file. 
A  kitchen  knife-blade  was  made  from  this  material,  and  used 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  such  as  are  known  only  to  the  culinary 
art.  After  two  years  of  use,  it  showed  not  the  faintest  sign  of 
tarnishing,  and  if  held  in  the  sun,  it  produced  a  reflection  that 

would  dazzle  the  eye. 

"  In  color,  the  metal  stands 
between  silver  and  steel,  and  if 
suitably  polished,  it  shows  a 
high  luster.  I  have  thus  far 
made  no  physical  tests  of  the 
forged  metal,  but  a  cast  bar 
showed  an  elastic  limit  of  79,000 
pounds,  an  elongation  of  3  per 
cent.,  and  an  ultimate  strength 
of  96,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  cross  section.  A  test  was 
also  made  of  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  material,  which  was 
found  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of 
steel.  These  tests  were  made  on 
one  of  the  first  bars  produced, 
and  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied 
that  much  higher  results  could 

now  be  obtained 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great 
hardness  of  the  alloy,  it  not  only 
forges  readily  at  a  red  heat,  but 
can  be  bent  at  a  right  angle  cold,  either  in  the  form  of  a  cast 
or  forged  bar,  provided  the  dimensions  do  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  inch  square.  Its  elastic  limit  is  not  quite  equal  to  that 
of  tool  steel  of  the  same  hardness,  but  it  is  much  tougher. 
Samples  can  also  be  made  showing  much  greater  hardness  than 
those  described  above,  but  the  breaking  strain  and  elastic  limit 
will,  under  these  circumstances,  closely  coincide. 

"  Blades  made  from  the  alloy  take  a  fine  cutting  edge,  which 
is  particularly  smooth,  tho  capable  of  excellent  cutting  quali- 
ties. A  razor  was  made  of  the  cast  material,  which  has  now 
been  employed  for  nearly  two  years,  and  has  been  used  for 
shaving  purposes  hundreds  of  times,  but  shows  no  signs  of 
wear.  It  is  not  equal  to  a  good  steel  razor,  since  it  requires 
more  frequent  stropping.  It  takes,  however,  a  very  smooth, 
keen  edge.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  metal  I  am  now  able  to 
make  would  show  considerably  better  results  for  this  purpose. 
"  While  I  do  not  recommend  the  alloy  as  yet  for  cutting  metal, 
it  has  shown  some  remarkable  capabilities  in  this  line,  espe- 
cially for  a  non-ferrous  alloy.     A  small  chisel,  about  one-fourth 

inch  square,  will  readily  cut  a 
twenty-penny  wire  nail  in  two, 
without  marring  the  edge  of  the 
tool.  A  lathe  tool  made  from 
the  alloy  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, is  capable  of  cutting  ordi- 
nary steel  at  a  very  high  rate 
of  speed.  A  test  was  made 
against  high-speed  steel,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  steliite  tool 
would  cut  a  continuous  shaving 
from  the  bar,  at  the  speed  of 
200  feet  per  minute,  whfle  the 
high-speed  alloy  steel  tools 
failed  almost  instantly.  It  does 
not  of  course  follow  from  this 
that  the  alloy  is  better  suited 
for  high-speed  lathe  tools  than  good  alloy  steel,  but  simply 
that  it  will  stand  a  higher  speed  without  '  burning.' 

"  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  alloy  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  it  is  probably  quite  low,  approximating  pretty 
closely  that  of  glass,  since  a  small  steliite  wire  can  be  sealed 
into  a  glass  tube,  making  an  air-tight  joint,  without  cracking 
the  glass." 
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A   "TRACKLESS  TROLLEY"  IN  AMERICA 

I  AST  APRIL  we  quoted  a  description  of  a  "  trackless  trol- 
ley "  in  Germany,  and  under  the  picture  of  it  wrote  the 
-*  words :  "  What  we  may  soon  see  in  this  country. "  The 
article  and  picture  caught  the  eye  of  people  in  Los  Angeles  who 
happened  to  need  just  such  a  device,  and  now  we  learn  that  a 
"  trackless  trolley  "^  has  been  in 
operation  near  that  city  for  two 
months,  with  "entire  satisfac- 
tion." Mr.  R.  W.  Shoemaker, 
an  electrical  engineer  of  Los 
Angeles,  is  the  constructor  of 
this  line  that  will  reduce  his 
brother  shoemakers'  business. 
He  writes : 

"  From  an  article  in  The 
Literary  Digest  of  about  a 
year  ago  on  the  trackless  trolley 
in  Germany,  was  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  one  in  Laurel 
Caiion,  near  Los  Angeles,  from 
the  end  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pa- 
cific Railroad  at  the  foot  of  the 
canon  to  '  Bungalow  Land, '  a 
real-estate  subdivision  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains.  The 
mile  and  a  half  of  canon  road  is 
mostly  curves,  there  being  only 
about  1,000  feet  of  straighta- 
way, and  the  grade  ranging 
from  5  to  12  per  cent.,  hence 
this  road  is  well  suited  to  test 
the  practicability  of  the  system. 
The  cars,  however,  glide  around 
the  curves  with  marvelous  ease, 
first  on  one  side  of  the  road  and 
then  on  the  other.  Germany's 
experience  with  the  trackless 
trolley  has  been  that  they  are 
best  suited  for  use  in  steep 
mountain  grades,  where  speed 
is  not  essential.  On  the  Laurel 
Canon  route  a  maximum  of  25 
miles  an  hour  is  possible  where 
the  road  is  straight,  but  10  miles 
is  all  that  is  attempted  on  the 
curved  portions  of  the  line. 

"  Automobiles  were  used  for  transportation  previous  to  the 
installation  of  the  trolley,  but  these  were  too  uncertain  and, 
owing  to  the  grade,  too  expensive  to  maintain.  The  expense 
of  constructing  a  track  and  overhead  as  for  a  regular  sys- 
tem would  have  been  excessive,  and  it  would  also  have 
ruined  the  road  for  automobiles,  as  it  is  a  pass  in  the  hills, 
and  it  would  also  have  marred  the  scenic  effects,  which  are 
especially  attractive  in  this  locality.  For  these  reasons  the 
trackless  trolley  is  the  logical  solution,  as  it  combines  sim- 
plicity, reliability,  and  economy,  both  in  the  first  cost  and  in 
maintenance. 

"  Two  'buses  were  fitted  with  especially  designed  and  con- 
structed motors  of  15  horse-power  rating,  500  volts,  each  motor 
driving  one  rear  wheel  by  chain,  thus  eliminating  the  differen- 
tial. The  control  is  by  means  of  a  series  parallel  controller 
mounted  on  the  dash,  to  the  left  of  the  steering  wheel,  the 
reverse  switch  being  separate  under  the  driver's  seat,  and 
operated  by  a  handle  to  the  right  of  the  wheel.  The  usual 
expanding  and  contracting  brakes  are  fitted  as  in  the  regular 
automobile. 

"  The  trolleys  are  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  'bus,  as  seen  in 
the  accompanying  picture,  approximately  24  inches  back  of  the 
front  axle  and  spaced  48  inches  apart,  which  is  the  spacing  of 
the  trolley  wires.  The  poles  are  of  wood,  15  feet  long,  and 
carry  a  special  swiveled  form  of  collector  at  the  end,  which  is 
arranged  to  slip  off  without  damage  in  case  the  pole  should 
leave  the  wire  and  the  collector  catch  on  the  overhead.  These 
trolleys  allow  a  total  variation  of  11  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
center  of  the  roadway,  and  at  slow  speed  will  operate  when 
making  a  horizontal  angle  of  75  degrees  with  the  trolley  wire 


and  will  also  allow  the  car  to  be  completely  reversed  in  direc- 
tion under  the  wires  without  change,  althoit  is  of  course  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  poles  after  the  car  has  turned  and  before  it 
can  proceed,  as  the  poles  are  crossed  and  projecting  forward. 
The  trolley  wires  are  suspended  from  pipe  arm  brackets  fast- 
ened to  the  telephone  poles  along  the  road.  The  cars  always 
obey  the  rules  of  the  road  and  pass  to  the  right  of  approaching 
vehicles  regardless  of  the  location  of  the  trolley  wires. 

"  The  system  has  been  in  oper- 
ation now  for  two  months  and 
gives  entire  satisfaction." 


A  CIGARET-BEETLE 


t: 


A  TROLLEY  CAR  THAT  CAN  "TURN  OUT." 

This  style  of  vehicle  has  been  found  to  be  just  the  thing  for  a  narrow 
steep  road  in  Laurel  Cafion,  near  Los  Angeles. 


HE  LATEST  insect  pest 
is  one  that  luxuriates 
in  tobacco  ;  so  smokers 
must  beware.  If  the  beetle 
limited  its  attentions  to  cigar- 
ets,  as  its  name  would  indicate, 
it  might  not  be  an  altogether 
unwelcome  guest,  but  appar- 
ently it  takes  its  weed  wherever 
it  finds  it,  and  in  any  shape  or 
form,  from  shag  to  fine-cut. 
Antitobacco  reformers  may 
make  friends  with  the  beetle  or 
not,  according  as  they  regard  it 
as  the  foe  of  nicotin,  or  as  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the 
harmless  qualities  of  that  sub- 
stance. A  writer  in  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (London,  No- 
vember 12)  quotes  a  late  report 
of  the  medical  officer  of  the  city 
of  London  recording  a  case  in 
which  some  rooms,  used  as  a 
dwelling-house  and  situated 
over  a  warehouse,  had  to  be  va- 
cated in  temporary  favor  of  a 
swarm  of  tobacco  beetles,  with 
whose  enjoyment  of  their  cap- 
tured quarters  sulfur  dioxid  did 
not  appear  materially  to  interfere.     We  read : 


"  The  invading  force  was  traced  to  some  bags  of  turmeric 
stored  in  the  basement  close  to  some  open  windows ;  the  bags 
were  honeycombed  with  maggots.  Eventually  the  beetles  were 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  species  Lasioderma  serricome. 
It  is  one  which,  in  common  with  its  first  cousin  Lasioderma  tes- 
taceum,  has  a  particular  interest  for  smokers,  since  tho,  as  the 
incident  shows,  these  beetles  are  not  very  particular  as  to  their 
surroundings,  their  favorite  home  is  tobacco  in  the  form  of 
cigars  and  cigarets.  Mr.  Theobald,  of  the  British  Museum, 
drew  attention  to  their  existence  some  seven  years  ago,  point- 
ing out  that  they  had  been  found  most  frequently  in  Burma 
cigars  and  in  Manila  cheroots,  but  were  almost  cosmopolitan 
and  ready  to  attack  most  dry  vegetables.  The  e^g  stage  lasts 
from  eight  to  sixteen  days,  while  the  grub  stage,  which  normally 
occupies  six  weeks,  may  last  for  a  year  or  more.  The  pupal 
stage  is  short,  only  about  eight  days.  The  development  of  the 
larvaj  is  hastened  or  retarded  by  heat  and  cold,  and  the  devel- 
oped beetles  normally  live  about  two  months.  Damage  is  done 
alike  by  larvae  and  beetles,  and  since  a  single  tunnel  into  a 
cigar  or  cigaret  is  sufficient  to  stop  its  drawing,  quite  a  small 
number  of  beetles  and  their  larvae  may  suffice  to  destroy  a  whole 
box  or  boxes  of  cigars  or  cigarets.  Mr.  Theobald  on  the  occa- 
sion mentioned  stated  that  when  a  box  or  case  of  cigars  was 
found  infested  with  the  larvae  of  this  beetle,  further  develop- 
ment of  the  mischief  could  be  checked  by  bisulfid  fumiga- 
tion. .  .  .  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  fumigation  would  be 
effective,  but  a  mixt  flavor  of  tobacco  and  carbon  bisulfid  does 
not  sound  attractive." 
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THE  COST  OF  MANUAL  LABOR 

THE  ECONOMICAL  man  who  notices  that  he  tends  to 
eat  more  when  working  than  when  he  is  idle  may  infer 
that  he  can  save  money  by  quittinj?  work.  It  is  ti'uo 
that  his  "  cost  of  living  "  would  be  less,  and  a  French  authority 
has  recently  gone  to  the  trouble  of  figuring  out  how  much  the 
man   would   save,  and   has  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before 

the  French  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  As  we  do  not 
read  that  any  members 
of  the  Association  de- 
cided to  abandon  woi-k 
after  heai-ing  the  paper, 
it  may  be  safely  sup- 
posed that  the  report  of 
the  learned  investigator 
did  not  favor  indolence 
as  the  true  road  to 
wealth.  And  in  fact, 
upon  glancing  over  his 
findings,  we  see  that  in 
the  case  of  the  particu- 
lar workman  studied, 
the  investigator  discov- 
ered that  the  cost  of  the 
extra  nourishment  nec- 
essary for  the  day's 
work  was  only  one-fif- 
teenth of  the  man's  total 
salary.  So  this  ray  of 
hope  disappears.  Says  a 
writer  who  describes  the 
investigation  in  a  rather 
technical  style  in  the  Revue  Scientijique  (Paris)  : 

"  Mr.  A.  Imbert  has  made  this  evaluation  with  considerable 
precision  in  the  particular  case  of  a  messenger.  This  man 
spends  for  his  personal  nourishment  a  daily  sum  averaging  17 
cents,  and  the  food  consumed  furnishes  him  with  3,200  heat- 
units  in  every  twenty-four  hours;  thus  a  heat-unit  costs  him 
.0053  cent. 

"  As  many  physiological  experiments  combine  to  fix  at  2,300 
the  daily  number  of   heat-units  necessary  to  the  organism  at 
rest,     the     work    done 
therefore    required  900 
units 

"  On  the  other  hand, 
the  efficiency  of  the  hu- 
man machine  is  on  the 
average  one-third ;  the 
expenditure  of  heat- 
units  necessary  for  a 
work  of  this  kind  is 
therefore  about  990, 
which  is  not  far  from 
the  900  units  found 
above  by  the  other 
method.  Adopting  the 
mean  of  these  two  num- 
bers, or  945  heat-units, 
it  results  from  the  ali- 
mentary data  furnished 
by  the  messenger,  that 
the  945  heat-units  nec- 
essary for  his  work 
cost  him  about  5.1 
cents.  The  man's  daily 
wages  were  76  cents, 
so  that  the  cost  of  the 
extra  food  necessitated 
by  the  work  was  only 
about  one-fifteenth  of 
the  whole." 


HOW    NOT  TO    DO   IT. 

The  growing  tissue  can  not  overlap  tlii.s 
filling. 


Ilhistrntions  with  this  article  uceii  by  cuu.tcsy 
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GOOD   AND   BAD  TREE-DENTISTRY 

TEETH  and  trees  have  this  much  in  common  they  are 
both  growths  that  are  liable  to  decay  and  need  care  to 
preserve  their  strength  and  good  looks,  especially  in  old 
age.  This  is  being  realized  nowadays,  and  fine  old  trees  in 
parks,  streets,  and  private  estates,  that  would  once  have  been 
left  to  rot  and  fall,  are  now  so  treated  as  to  have  many  years  of 
life  before  them.  Choice 
of  a  tree-expert,  how- 
ever, is  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  that  of  a  dentist. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Levison,  arbor- 
iculturist of  the  Brook- 
lyn Park  Department, 
tells  us  in  Country  Life 
in  America  (New  York, 
December)  that  much 
"  tree-surgery  "  is  worse 
than  useless.  There  are 
ignorant  and  incompe- 
ent  tree-surgeons  about. 
Says  Mr.  Levison  : 

"Judging  from  th.' 
frequent  cases  where 
highly  expensive  opera- 
tions are  entered  upon 
with  absolutely  no  ex- 
perimental verification 
or  scientific  reasoning  to 
support  them,  or  where 
unimportant  matters  in 
tree  surgery  are  given 
preference  to  highly 
important  treatments, 
there  seems  to  be  a  call 
for  better  knowledge  or 
for  more  discriminating  judgment  in  some  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject. To  illustrate,  I  will  cite  some  instances  which  recently 
came  under  my  observation.  At  the  top  of  the  page  ^is 
shown  a  vain  attempt  to  replace  bruised  bark  with  cement. 
This  was  repeated  on  hundreds  of  trees  at  a  vast  cost  and 
with  utter  failure.  The  person  responsible  for  this  work  did 
not  understand  the  purpose  of  filling  a  cavity,  for,  had  he 
known  that  the  filling  should,  be  put  there  to  prevent  moisture 
from  lodging  within  the  cavity  or  to  furnish  a  support  for  the 
growing  tissue  to  roll  over,  he  might  easily  have  seen-  that  in 

this  instance  there  was 
no  chance  for  moisture 
to  lodge  on  the  perpen- 
dicular smooth  surface, 
and  that  the  exposed 
wood  furnished  ample 
support  for  the  grow- 
ing tissue  to  roll  upon. 
The  application  of  a 
little  coal-tar  to  the  ex- 
posed wood  would  have 
been  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. The  cement  cov- 
ering, however,  merely 
favored  decay,  and 
when  the  growing  tis- 
sue on  each  side  of  the 
wound  began  to  extend, 
it  pushed  the  cement 
out  and  left  it  in  the 
condition  shown  by  the 
accompanying  photo- 
graph. 

"  Another  unsuitable 
method  which  I  have 
seen  in  several  places 
is  to  cover  diseased  cav- 
ities in  the  trees  with 
tin,  allowing  all  de- 
cayed wood  and  fungous 
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lifplacing  bark  with  cement  encourages 
decay. 
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growth  to  remain  undisturbed  within.  Now,  no  one  would 
think  of  filling-  a  cavity  in  a  tooth  without  first  removing  all 
decayed  matter  from  the  interior  of  the  cavity  and  then  wash- 
ing it  with  some  antiseptic  solution  Still,  here  were  similar 
operations  tolerated  on  trees  with  utter  disregard  for  these 
fundamental  principles.  The  tin  coverings  did  more  harm  than 
good,  because  they  merely  shut  out  the  sun  and  wind  and  added 
more  dampness  to  the  interior,  thereby  favoring  every  pos- 
sible development  of  disease. 

"  A  still  later  instance  occurred  where  the  owner  was  inve.st- 
ing  a  large  sum  in  filling  cavities  in  chestnut-trees  that  were 
at  the  time  badly  afflicted  with  the  chestnut 
disease.  The  operator  should  have  recognized 
the  presence  of  the  disease ;  he  should  have 
known  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  it,  and 
that  the  speedy  death  of  these  trees  was  in- 
evitable. As  it  happened,  the  trees  soon  be- 
gan to  die,  and  the  impracticability  of  the 
treatment  became  evident. 

"  One  can  not  safeguard  himself  against  the 
tree  expert  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  professional  man.  A  good  deal  must  be 
trusted  to  his  skill  and  knowledge,  but  one 
can  help  matters  considerably  and  always 
avoid  serious  mistakes  if  he  will  learn  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  work,  so  as  to 
tell  the  doubtful  from  that  which  is  positive, 
and  to  recognize  the  expert  from  the  mere 
mechanic. " 

The  fundamental  principles  in  tree  surgery, 
the  author  goes  on  to  tell  us,  embrace  three 
distinct  operations:  filling  tree  cavities, 
pruning  and  protection  of  surface  wounds, 
and  supporting  branches  which  show  a  ten- 
dency to  split.     He  says  : 

"  Cavity-filling  is  necessitated  by  improper 
tree  pruning  and  neglect  in  dressing  wounds. 
Where  the  trees  have  been  properly  cared 
for  from  their  early  start,  cavity-filling  has 
no  place  at  all.  In  old  neglected  trees,  cav- 
ity-filling is  justifiable  only  where  it  can 
serve  the  practical  purpose  of  eliminating 
moisture  and  where  every  trace  of  diseased 
wood  can  be  thoroughly  removed  before  the  filling  is  inserted. " 

All  this  necessitates  skill  and  knowledge,  and  pruning  must 
likewise  be  under  the  charge  of  some  one  who  knows  how  to 
do  it.  Far  more  injury,  Mr.  Levison  says,  has  been  done  by 
excessive  pruning  than  by  omitting  it  altogether.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  third  fundamental  operation — the  support 
of  limbs  to  prevent  splitting.     Says  Mr.  Levison  : 

"  A  very  injurious  method  of  accomplishing  this  end  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  where  each  of  the  branches  is  bound  by  an 
iron  band  and  the  bands  are  then  joined  by  a  bar.  The  branches 
eventually  outgrow  the  diameter  of  the  bands,  causing  the  latter 
to  cut  into  the  living  tissue  and  destroy  it. 

"  Another  method  of  bracing  limbs  together  consists  in  run- 
ning a  single  bolt  through  them  and  fastening  each  end  of  the 
bolt  with  a  washer  and  nut.  This  method  is  better  than  the 
first  because  it  allows  for  the  growth  of  the  limbs  in  thickness. 
A  still  better  method,  however,  consists  in  using  a-bar  com- 
posed of  three  parts.  Each  of  the  two  branches  has  a  short 
bolt  passed  through  it  horizontally,  and  the  two  short  bolts  are 
then  connected  by  a  third  bar.  This  arrangement  will  shift  all 
the  pressure  caused  by  the  swaying  of  the  limbs  to  the  middle 
connecting-bar.  In  case  of  a  wind-storm  the  middle  bar  will 
be  the  one  to  bend,  while  the  bolts  which  pass  through  the  limbs 
will  remain  intact.  The  outer  ends  of  the  short  bolts  should 
have  their  washers  and  nuts  slightly  embedded  in  the  wood  of 
the  tree,  so  that  the  living  tissue  of  the  tree  may  eventually 
grow  over  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  bars  firmly  in 
place  and  exclude  moisture  and  disease. 

"  A  chain  is  sometimes  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
middle  section  of  the  bar,  and  in  some  cases,  where  more  than 
two  branches  have  to  be  joined  together,  a  ring  might  take 
the  place  of  the  middle  bar  or  chain. 

"  Bolts  on  a  tree  detract  considerably  from  its  natural  beauty, 
and  they  should,  therefore,  be  used  only  where  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  tree." 


THE  PROMISED  LAND  OF  SCIENCE 

THIS  is  the  somewhat  flattering  name  that  Dr.  Joseph 
Grasset  gives  to  occultism  in  his  book  on  the  subject, 
recently  translated  under  the  title  "  The  Marvels  Beyond 
Science  "  (New  York  1910).  The  word  "  beyond  "  may  possibly 
mislead  some  readers ;  the  author  does  not  mean  that  the  so- 
called  occult  facts  are  hopelessly  outside  the  domain  of  science; 
he  regards  them  as  belonging  to  a  domain  that  it  has  not  yet 
entered.  Science  is  constantly  attempting, 
he  says,  to  approach  and  invade  this  "  prom- 
ised land."  In  summing  up  his  conclusions 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  Dr.  Grasset  clearly 
distinguishes  the  occult  phenomena  of  which 
he  treats  (clairvoyance,  telepathy,  premoni- 
tions, etc.)  from  miracles  and  from  the 
traditional  science  of  the  magi  and  of  theos- 
ophy.  The  former,  he  says,  are  "  prescien- 
tific  " ;  the  latter  are  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  be  quite  out  of  the  range  of  science. 
We  read : 


HE    EXPECTS   SCIENCE    TO   COXQl   1:K 
OCCULTISM. 

Dr.  Joseph  Grasset  thinks  we  may  look 
forward  to  tlie  time  when  occultism  will 
cease  to  be  occult. 


"  That  which  makes  the  difficulty  of  study- 
ing occultism  and  retards  our  progress  is,  on 
one  side,  the  complexity  of  .  .  .  phenomena 
which  are  not  easily  capable  of  repetition  at 
the  will  and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  explorer ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  necessity  of  always 
having  a  medium  in  order  to  make  experi- 
ments and,  consequently,  the  frequency  of 
fraud,  conscious  or  unconscious,  in  these 
mediums. 

"  These  difficulties  are  not,  however,  in- 
superable, and  science  is  constantly  making 
conquests  in  the  domain  of  occultism  and 
rendering  a  certain  number  of  its  phenomena 
no  longer  occult.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
boundaries  of  occultism  are  changing  and 
constantly  becoming  narrowed,  so  that  the 
occultism  of  yesterday  is  no  longer  the  oc- 
cultism of  to-day. 
"  The  phenomena  which  at  present  have  been  redeemed  from 
the  domain  of  occultism,  and  which  constitute  the  occultism  of 
yesterday,  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads :  first,  animal 
magnetism,  now  known  as  hypnotism  ;  secondly,  the  involun- 
tary and  unconscious  movements  which  are  revealed  in  turning 
tables,  etc.  ;  thirdly,  the  sensation  of  [subconscious]  memory, 
.  .  .  resulting  in  false  divination,  hallucination  and  crystallo- 
mancy,  reminiscences  and  false  judgments ;  fourth,  the  associ- 
ation of  ideas  and  imaginations  which  are  cognizable  in  the 
trances  of  the  mediums. " 

To  study  the  occultism  of  the  present  day  it  is  indispensable. 
Dr.  Grasset  asserts,  to  distinguish  clearly  between  theory  and 
fact,  and  particularly  to  steer  clear  of  all  philosophical  or  re- 
ligious doctrines.  The  existence  or  development  of  these  doc- 
trines does  not  depend  at  all,  he  says,  upon  the  solution  which 
the  future  may  yield  to  the  unanswered  questions  of  occultism. 
He  goes  on : 

"  The  facts  which  used  to  belong  to  occultism  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups;  I.,  the  group  of  facts  whose  demonstration, 
if  it  is  possible,  seems  in  their  case  to  be  very  far  oflF;  it  com- 
prizes (a)  telepathy  and  presentiments  ;  (b)  communication  be- 
tween persons  at  long  distances;  (c)  materialization;  II.,  the 
group  of  facts  the  demonstration  of  which  appears  to  be  less 
out  of  our  reach  and  ought  at  once  to  be  investigated ;  it  com- 
prizes :  (a)  mental  suggestion  and  direct  communication  of  all 
thought;  (b)  the  movement  of  objects  without  human  contact, 
levitation,  and  rappings ;  (c)  clairvoyance. 

"  There  is  still  another  form  of  occultism  to  be  discust;  there 
are  occult  phenomena  which  still  remain  far  beyond  the  range 
of  positive  science  and  whose  scientific  demonstration  has 
not  yet  been  accomplished.  But  it  is  none  the  less  evident 
that  this  demonstration  is  not  rationally  impossible,  and  it  is 
reasonable  that  scientific  men  should  investigate  these  grave 
questions.     It  is  even  their  duty  to  study  them,  and  we  may 
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look  forward  to  the  moment  when  certain  of  these  facts  will 
cease  to  be  occult  and  will  be  recognized  as  scientific." 

In  order  to  expedite  this  program,  it  is  desirable,  Dr.  Grasset 
says,  that  experiments  be  conducted  with  rigorous  methods. 


BY  CABLE  TO   THE  ARCTIC 

ANEW  story  of  man's  struggle  with  the  wild  forces  of 
the  frozen  North  comes  out  in  the  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alaskan  Government  telegraph  line 
by  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  as  told  by  Mr.  George  E. 
Walsh  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York,  No- 
vember 12).  "Almost  insurmount- 
able difficulties  "  were  conquered  on 
land  and  sea,  and  for  years  the  men 
battled  with  the  climate  and  other 
perils  "until  their  resources  and 
nerves  were  taxed  to  the  utmost." 
So  while  the  completion  of  this  line 
is  a  triumph  in  many  ways,  it  shows 
particularly  "  what  a  small  body  of 
plucky  individuals  can  do  in  a  short 
time." 

It  must  be  remembered,  Mr.  Walsh 
reminds  us,  that  prior  to  the  Span- 
ish-American War  the  United  States 
had  no  cable  whatever,  and  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  men  had  no  experience 
with  cable-ships  or  grappling-ma- 
chines.      The   world's    cables    were 

handled  by  English,  German,  or  French  ships  and  workmen. 
When  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out,  the  Navy  and  Army 
immediately  felt  the  need  of  cable-cutting  and  cable-laying 
ships.     The  need  was  met  in  a  strange  way : 

"  The  converted  cruiser  Yale  one  day  captured  the  Spanish 
merchant  ship  Rita  off  the  coast  of  Cuba.  This  minor  incident 
of  the  war  may  have  left  no  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
readers  of  the  papers ;  but  the  Rita  was  destined  to  figure  as  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  future  triumphs  of  peace. 

"  She  was  remodeled  as  a  cable-ship  and  rechristened  the 
BuTTiside.  It  is  this  ship  which  has  achieved  such  lasting  glory 
for  the  Signal  Corps  service.  After  serving  as  a  cable-ship  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba  until  the  war  ended,  she  sailed  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  It  was  imperative  that  cables  should  be  laid  along 
the  different  islands  of  our  new  possessi  ons  in  the  Far  East,  and 
the  Burnside  proceeded  to  reel  out  hundreds  of  miles  of  cable. 

"  Over  2,000  miles  of  submarine  cable  were  laid  around  Manila 
and  the  adjacent  towns  of  the  coast.  The  Burnside  was  then 
brought  home  and  finally  commissioned  to  lay  the  Alaskan  cable. 
Altogether  she  has  laid  over  1,500  miles  of  cable.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  the  end  of  1904  the  United  States  Government 
will  have  in  operation  over  3,500  miles  of  submarine  cables, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  were  laid  by  the  old  Spanish  merchant- 
ship  Rita,  or  as  she  is  now  called,  Burnside.  This  makes  our 
Government  the  second  in  the  number  of  miles  of  submarine 
wire  laid  and  owned,  exceeding  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  by  over  800  miles,  and  about  1,500  miles  less  than 
the  number  owned  by  France.  And  this  has  all  been  accom- 
plished within  the  few  years  elapsing  since  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  the  Burnside  has  the  glory  of  doing  most 
of  the  work.  Surely  the  triumphs  of  peace  sometimes  select 
strange  agencies  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends ! 

"  The  new  all-American  Alaskan  cable  was  laid  by  the  Burn- 
side up  the  coast  from  Seattle  to  Skagway  near  the  head  of 
Lynn  Canal.  Branches  were  run  to  Sitka,  the  nominal  capital 
of  Alaska,  and  to  Juneau,  Haines  Mission,  and  two  other  places 
along  the  coast. 

"  The  Alaskan  coast  in  winter  is  wild  and  rough,  with  the 
sea  filled  with  great  cakes  of  ice,  and  even  in  summer  dangerous 
icebergs  float  down  from  the  north.  The  Burnside  encountered 
great  difficulties  in  reeling  out  the  cable.  .  .  .  When  her  work 
was  finished,  the  cable  was  found  to  work  perfectly,  and  Wash- 
ington began  to  talk  with  the  cities  of  Nome,  Juneau,  Sitka, 
and  Dawson 


"  Meanwhile,  strenuous  work  on  land  was  being  performed  by 
the  Signal  Corps  men  who  were  commissioned  to  string  wires 
across  country  to  connect  with  the  cable  at  different  points. 
The  difficulties  of  this  work  were  in  many  respects  greater  than 
those  encountered  on  the  seas.  Here  was  a  wild,  uninhabited 
country,  thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  swept  by  blizzards  in 
winter,  and  soft  and  marshy  in  summer,  across  which  wires  had 
to  be  stretched  strong  enough  to  resist  the  storms  of  winter 
and  withstand  the  floods  and  freshets  of  the  short  summers. 
The  workmen  had  to  carry  their  supplies  of  provisions  with 
them,  working  weeks  and  months  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
any  base  of  supplies.  From  Eagle  to  Valdez  they  followed  the 
old  Government  trail  400  miles  in  length  ;  but  down  the  Tanana 
they  broke  entirely  new,  unexplored  regions,  and  had  to  string 
the  wires  over  snow  a  dozen  feet  deep,  and  then  return  in  sum- 
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mer  to  erect  the  poles.  From  Yukon  to  St.  Michael  they  passed 
through  800  miles  of  the  most  inhospitable  country,  struggling 
against  blizzards  and  storms  that  threatened  to  destroy  them. 
Up  from  St.  Michael  through  the  Tanana,  they  worked  in  the 
heat  of  a  summer  that  seemed  greater  than  any  that  ever  visited 
the  tropics,  and  then  to  make  matters  worse  a  forest  fire  broke 
out  in  their  rear  and  swept  hundreds  of  miles  of  newly  erected 
poles  away." 

When  they  reached  Norton  Sound,  within  sight  of  Nome,  a 
cable  across  the  sound  was  suggested.  But  for  six  months  in 
the  year  the  water  would  be  frozen  solid,  and  when  the  cold 
winter  came  the  cable  would  be  snapt  like  straw.  The  only 
possible  solution  was  by  wireless  telegraphy : 

"  So,  far  up  there  under  the  Arctic  Circle,  a  wireless-telegraph 
station  was  established.  Long  timbers  were  transported  up  the 
coast  and  across  the  country  for  masts  to  support  the  wires  at 
the  stations.  Great  quantities  of  electrical  apparatus  were 
carried  to  the  station,  and  then  the  experiment  proved  a  fail- 
ure. The  impulses  across  the  sound  were  so  slight  that  it 
seemed  as  if  wireless  telegraphy  in  that  great,  cold,  northern 
country  had  lost  its  power.  Other  apparatus  was  shipped,  and 
in  time  the  long  line  to  Nome  was  completed  by  the  successful 
working  of  this  last  stretch. 

"  With  the  all-American  Alaskan  line  completed,  the  question 
of  maintaining  it  now  comes  up  for  solution.  In  the  winter 
season  the  awful  blizzards  and  snow-storms  destroy  the  tele- 
graph-poles and  snap  the  wires  so  that  interruptions  are  com- 
mon. Relay  stations  have  to  be  established  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  repair  crews  are  ready  to  hunt  up  troubles  with  the 
wire  at  any  moment.  These  repair  crews  are  provided  with 
dog-trains  or  reindeer  sleds,  and  on  these  they  cross  miles  of 
frozen  country  in  the  worst  sort  of  Arctic  weather. 

"  In  the  spring  and  summer  the  snow  melts  rapidly  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  swollen  rivers  and  streams  in- 
undate the  country,  washing  away  poles  and  tangling  fallen 
wires.  The  repair  crews  must  then  in  their  summer  outfits 
struggle  against  water,  marsh,  mosquitoes,  and  millions  of  other 
annoying  insects.  Often  the  ground  in  the  valleys  is  so  soft 
that  the  crew  can  not  cross  to  reach  the  poles. 

"  Then  again,  upon  the  bleak  mountain  sides,  and  in  the 
passes,  the  wind  attains  a  velocity  frequently  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  and  trees  and  telegraph-poles  are  swept  down  like  chaff. 
How  to  protect  the  line  from  such  storms  is  another  problem." 


BRITISH  FAILURES  TO   PICTURE   THE 

YANKEE 

MARK  TWAIN  distrusted  Bret  Harte's  miners.  Mark 
Twain  had  been  a  miner  and  knew  how  they  talked, 
but  Harte  had  only  heard  about  them  without  having 
been  one  himself,  so  his  creations  didn't  ring  true  to  one  who 
had.  If  two  Americans  couldn't  agree  on  an  American  type, 
what  of  a  foreigner,  who  tries  to  catch  and  bottle  any  alien  ? 
"  The  British  writer  who  attempts  to  adorn  his  tale  with  a 
'  sure-enough  '  Yankee  character  has  before  him  a  well-nigh 
impossible  task,"  says  Mr.  Frank  M.  Bicknell  in  the  December 
Otdlook.  One  of  his  difficulties  is  that  he  is  "  usually  quite  dis- 
orientated." "  He  knows  no  north,  no  south,  no  east,  no  west; 
all  Americans  seem  to  look  and  talk  alike  to  him."  The  Briton 
who  puts  the  Yankee  into  literature,  tho  "  aware  that  within 
the  borders  of  his  own  small  island  may  be  heard  many  dialects 
(the  cockney,  the  coster,  the  Yorkshire,  Lancashire",  Devon- 
shire, Lowland  and  Highland  Scotch — more  varieties,  indeed, 
of  distorted  English  than  one  author  could  hope  to  reproduce 
successfully),  yet  makes  little  or  no  distinction  in  the  speech 
of  two  Americans  coming  from  widely  separated  parts  of  this 
much  larger  country. "     We  read  on  : 

"  He  is  fatuously  content  to  have  his  imitation  Yankee  stalk 
through  the  pages  of  his  novel  wearing  the  invariable  slouch 
hat  and  goatee,  and  'guessing,'  'reckoning,'  and  'allowing,' 
with  serene  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  man  who  '  guesses  ' 
lives  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  man  who  'reckons,'  while 
neither  of  them  may  ever  have  met  the  one  who  '  allows. ' 

"  Americanisms  and  more  Americanisms,  and,  still  more,  all 
the  Americanisms  that  can  be  got  hold  of,  heaped  high  for  good 
measure — such  is  the  approved  formula  for  the  Yankee  as  he 
is  written  down  in  British  fiction.  And  not  the  least  curious 
feature  of  the  queer  business  is  that  the  supposed  Americanisms 
are  often  inaccurate,  awkwardly  used,  or  wholly  spurious.  In 
one  of  his  short  stories  Max  Pemberton  is  responsible  for  these 
words  from  the  lips  of  an  American  society  girl  on  a  visit  to 
England : 

"  '  I'm  right  glad.  .  .  ,  You're  as  pale  as  specters,  I  guess. 
.  .  .  Fancy  that,  now !  .  .  .  You  are  my  guest,  I  reckon.  .  .  . 
And  here  you  are,  my  word !  ' 

"  This  comes  near  being  a  tour  deforce.  Beside  the  unclassi- 
fied '  pale  as  specters  '  we  have  the  same  speaker  using  idioms 
typical  of  New  England,  the  Southern  States,  Old  England, 
and,  perhaps,  Australia.  Does  it  not  suggest  burlesque  dialect 
comedy  run  riot  ?  However,  to  do  this  author  justice,  he  has 
acquired  a  '  later  manner  '  which  is  much  less  open  to  unfavor- 
able criticism.  When  he  ventures  almost  across  the  Atlantic 
in  a  full-grown  novel,  he  handles  the  American  heroine  with 
no  mean  skill,  his  most  serious  lapse  being  when  he  causes  her 
to  ask : 

"  '  Is  there  any  Venezuelan  ship  that  would  harm  a  subject 
of  the  United  States  ?  '  As  if  any  free-born  American — espe- 
cially a  proud  and  high-spirited  Yankee  girl — ever  would  speak 
of  being  subject  to  or  of  anything  imaginable!  " 

Grant  Allen  and  Andrev/  Lang  are  among  those  who  probably 
were  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  and  so  were  cau- 
tious, trying  by  clever  expedients  to  escape  where  unwittingly 
culpable : 

"  The  late  Grant  Allen,  who  could  do  so  many  things  and  who 
did  none  of  them  badly,  was  not  at  his  best  when  he  tried  to 
outline  a  typical  Yankee  ;  and  probably  he  knew  it,  for  he  filled 
in  the  outline  with  a  sparing  hand.  In  the  course  of  '  Miss 
Cayley's  Adventures'  we  meet  Cyrus  W.  Hitchcock,  an  Ameri- 
can bicycle  agent  touring  Europe  on  business  bent.  You  can 
seldom  lay  your  finger  squarely  upon  a  weak  spot  in  Hitchcock, 
yet  all  the  while  you  are  on  the  edge  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  impersonation  is  going  to  be  carried  successfully 
to  an  end. 

"  '  The  moment  I  seen  you  (he  informs  Miss  Cayley)  I  thought 
we  two  could  do  a  trade  togeth'^r.   .   .   .   You'll  give  these  mein- 


herrs  fits.  You'll  take  the  clear-starch  out  of  them.  .  .  .  You 
kin  cycle.  .  .  .  That's  so!  you've  hit  it  in  one.  Miss.  Which 
will  you  take,  a  cigar  or  a  coconut?  '  (The  query  being  a  play- 
ful allusion  to  that  amusement  called  here  the  '  African  dodger, ' 
but  known  in  England  as  a  '  coconut  shy. ')  A  favorite  adjec- 
tive with  Hitchcock  is  '  high-toned,'  but  he  never  succeeds  in 
using  it  quite  as  a  real  American  would ;  and  when  he  speaks 
of  '  putting  in  a  show  '  for  '  putting  in  an  appearance, '  he  re- 
minds us  of  the  slip  made  by  another  British-made  Yankee  who 
declared  that  '  you  have  the  inside  road,'  when  evidently  he 
meant  '  inside  track.' 

"  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  whose  literary  abilities  extend  in  so  many 
directions  that  he  has  humorously  been  accused  of  being  a  syn- 
dicate, shows  his  Scotch  caution  when  he  tacitly  admits  that 
he  does  not  feel  competent  to  deal  with  the  Yankee  dialect. 
Wishing  to  introduce  an  American  girl  into  one  of  his  stories, 
he  makes  use  of  an  ingenious  expedient.  He  tells  us  that  she 
has  been  educated  in  England,  but  from  motives  of  patriotism 
models  her  speech  on  a  study  of  American  humorists,  which 
'she  (erroneously)  believed  to  be  the  national  idiom.'  Mr. 
Lang  informs  us  at  the  outset  that  it  is  '  obsolete  and  exagger- 
ated ' ;  then,  having  disarmed  criticism,  he  goes  blithely  for- 
ward to  treat  us  to  such  curiosities  as,  '  Your  Tennyson  has  the 
inner  tracks  of  our  Longfellow ;  your  Thackeray  gives  our 
Bertha  Runkle  his  dust.  .  .  .  Guess  they  are  scaly  varmints. 
.  .  .  Guess  Poppa  was  'cute.  .  .  .  Guess  Poppa  was  not  mean, 
not  worth  a  cent, '  etc.  Canny  Andrew  !  no  sailing  in  uncharted 
and  little-known  waters  for  you  I 

"  Now  and  then  a  skilful  British  novelist  will  almost  succeed 
in  creating  a  Yankee  who  would  be  fairly  convincing  if  only  he 
were  allowed  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  Mr.  H.  B.  M.  Watson 
presents  to  us,  in  one  of  his  stories,  an  American  millionaire 
who  reveals  little  of  his  foreign  manufacture  except  when  using 
such  speeches  as,  '  I  suppose  you've  got  a  directory  anyway 
knocking  about  this  football,'  and  'You  ought  to  have  done 
business  with  me  away  in  Chicago. '  Efforts  to  Americanize  a 
character's  talk  by  throwing  into  it  an  occasional  '  away  '  or 
'  way  '  have  been  almost  invariably  disastrous.  The  awkward 
effect  produced  above  is  matched  by  four  equally  conspicuous 
failures  selected  from  a  novel  by  Mr.  Walter  Frith.  *  .  .  .  has 
gone  way  off  to  Holborn, '  '  I  stroll  a  block  or  two  way  down 
the  Strand. '  '  .  .  .  drive  him  way  down  home  by  easy  stages. ' 
'  He  can  pack  his  grip  and  be  way  off  home.' 

"  In  one  of  the  novels  of  Richard  Whiteing  we  encounter  an 
agreeable  young  duchess  who  was  formerly  a  Yankee  school- 
teacher ( !  !  !).  Evidently  Mr.  Whiteing  respects  and  likes  us, 
and  aims  in  his  pen-pictures  to  give  us  fair  treatment.  He 
avoids  cheap  and  dubious  Americanisms  by  making  his  duchess 
speak  as  an  educated  Englishwoman  would  speak — even  to  err- 
ing in  the  other  direction  when  she  uses  such  Briticisms  as 
'  corn  '  for  '  grain,'  '  keen  '  for  '  eager,'  and  '  fancy!'  and 
'  motoring. '  " 

Not  alone  those  British  writers  who  attempt  the  Yankee  dia- 
lect land  in  pitfalls.  Geography  is  an  older  stumbling-block. 
Things  like  these  happen : 

"  A  study  of  several  painstaking  efforts  to  show  the  better- 
class  American  as  he  really  is  and  without  exaggeration  brings 
to  light  numberless  inaccuracies,  not  to  say  absurdities. 

"  A  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  fondly  recalls  his  cadet  days  at 
West  Point.  An  Army  officer  in  Cuba  so  far  forgets  his  native 
tongue  as  to  speak  of  '  driving  '  a  locomotive  and  '  carriages  ' 
over  the  '  metals.'  From  other  imaginary  American  lips  fall 
glibly  such  uncharacteristic  expressions  as  '  good  few, '  'sure  as 
nails,'  'serves  him  jolly  well  right,'  'keen  on,'  'biggish,' 
'  bloomin','  etc.,  etc.  Ohio  is  placed  on  the  far  Western  fron- 
tier more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  New  York  City,  and  the 
latter  is  confidently  referi-ed  to  as  the  capital  of  the  State. 
Nor  should  we  pass  unnoticed  a  jaunty  reference  to  the  '  State 
House  at  Hartford,  Mass.,'  by  which  evidently  is  meant  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  beneath  the 
'Gilded  Dome.' 

"  As  we  are  about  to  bring  to  a  close  these  rambling  grum- 
blings, word  comes  to  us  of  a  new  novel  by  the  accomplished 
Quiller-Couch.  It  has  to  do  with  Boston,  which  town  he  sur- 
rounds with  scenery  -lofty  mountain  and  raging  cataract — such 
as  no  Bostonian,  unless  in  the  wildest  nightmare,  ever  dreamed 
of.  In  the  words  of  one  American  critic,  '  a  more  ridiculous 
hodgepodge  of  scenes  and  incidents  could  hardly  be  imagined. '  " 
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PHOTOGRAPHING   THE   INDIANS   FOR 
POSTERITY 

FUTURE  generations  will  not  have  to  look  back  and  won- 
der what  manner  of  man  the  American  Indian  was. 
That  the  memory  of  their  appearance  in  their  own  en- 
vironment might  fade  from  the  human  mind  was  the  fear  of 
Mr.  E.  S.  Curtis,  so  about  twelve  years  ago  he  began  taking 
pictures  of  the  Indians.  He 
thought,  says  a  writer  in  The 
American  (December),  "that 
by  combining  in  one  picture  the 
Indian  in  his  natural  surround- 
ings, he  could  get  a  real  Ameri- 
can picture."  But  to  do  this 
successfully  he  saw  that  the 
photographer  must  go  and  live 
with  them  for  years,  and  "  not 
only  know  them,  but  believe  in 
them,  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
their  religion,  their  mythology, 
and  their  traditions— in  fact, 
so  far  as  possible,  become  one 
of  them."  For  eight  years  he 
carried  on  his  work  at  a  cost  of 
about  $40,000  to  himself,  and 
then — to  let  the  narrator  con- 
tinue the  story : 

"  It  is  all  a  wonderful  story  of 
a  dream  come  true.  I  first  .saw 
Mr.  Curtis  five  or  six  years  ago, 
when  he  brought  me  some  of  his 
beautiful  Indian  pictures  and 
told  of  his  ambition  to  photo- 
graph all  the  different  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  thus  to  preserve 
for  all  time  a  record  of  them. 
But  this  required  a  million  dol- 
lars to  carry  out,  and  with  no 
money  of  his  own  and  no  pub- 
lisher willing   to  go  into    such 

a  venture,  it  seemed  too  much  to  hope  that  he  would  ever  be 
able  to  realize  his  ambition. 

"The  unexpected  doesn't  always  happen,  but  here  is  a  case 
where  it  did.  What's  more  it  happened  twice — the  first  time 
in  the  person  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  second  in  the  person 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

"  As  a  human  being  Roosevelt  is  a  wonder.  We  shall  never 
know  how  many  people  ho  has  helped  to  realize  their  dream. 
About  six  years  ago  he  saw  Mr.  Curtis'  Indian  pictures  and 
characteristically  asked  to  see  their  maker.  Mr.  Curtis  came 
on  to  Oyster  Bay.  There  he  had  an  opportunity  to  tell  his 
story,  to  reveal  the  scope  of  his  work,  with  the  result  that  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  President  RooseN'^elt  has  done  all  in 
his  power  to  help  Mr.  Curtis  in  his  undertaking. 

"  Mr.  Morgan  may  differ  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  many  ways, 
but  the  two  men  have  one  thing  in  common — imagination.  Mr. 
Morgan  saw  as  a  great  man  can  see  what  this  work  meant  to 
students  now  and  to  come,  how  without  it  the  Indians  might 
pass  away  without  leaving  a  record  or  before  our  knowledge  of 
them  is  complete.  So  he  offered  to  subscribe  for  twenty-five 
sets  of  books  which  are  to  cost  $3,000  a  set.  This  made  $75,000. 
He  has  since  helped  with  a  loan." 

In  the  last  five  years  of  field  research,  we  are  told,  $110,000 
has  been  spent,  and  it  is  estimated  that  eight  more  years  will 
be  required  to  complete  this  part  of  the  work  at  an  average 
annual  expenditure  of  $25,000.     Further: 

"  The  gross  sum  for  the  twenty  years  that  Mr.  Curtis  will 
have  spent  in  the  field,  when  the  work  is  finished,  will  exceed 
$350,000.  This  represents  the  cost  of  securing  the  photographs. 
Then  will  come  the  gathering  of  them  together  in  large  port- 
folio book  form,  with  expensive  plates,  etc.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  the  field  work  and  the  publication  will  reach  $1,500,000. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  gross  returns  from  the  sales  will  about 
cover  the  cost,  as  the  price  on  each  of  the  500  sets  of  twenty- 
five  volumes  to  which  the  edition  is  limited,  will  be  $3,000. 
Hence  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  money-making  venture.  It  has 
never  been  Mr.  Curtis'  idea  that  from  his  twenty  years'  work 
he  will  receive  any  direct  returns.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  expensive  pieces  of  scientific  research  ever 
attempted. 

"  In  addition  to  the  series  of  pictures  of  all  the  tribes,  Mr. 
Curtis  has  written  the  text  that  will  accompany  the  pictures 

and  explain  them.  Five  of  the 
twenty  volumes  have  already 
been  published  and  Mr.  Curtis 
is  now  in  a  cabin  on  the  shores 
of  Puget  Sound  doing  the  final 
work  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  volumes.  He  is  now 
forty-two  years  old,  has  a  fam- 
ily, and  lives  in  Seattle,  Wash." 


HALF-BAKED  PLAYS 
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Without  whom  "the  Indians  might  pass  away  without  leaving  a  recon 
or  before  our  knowledge  of  them  is  complete." 


ANY  plays  fail  because 
they  are  rushed  upon 
the  boards  without 
enough  rehearsal  to  prepare  the 
actors  to  interpret  them  ade- 
quately, thinks  a  Boston  critic, 
and  the  New  York  Dramatic 
Mirror  declares  he  is  right.  The 
manager  is  blamed  for  this 
ruinous  haste.  Impatient  for 
the  return  on  his  investment,  he 
can  not  bear  to  see  the  actors 
playing  to  imaginary  audiences 
in  rehearsal,  so  he  hurries  the 
play  out  before  the  public,  only 
to  have  it  botched  and  bungled, 
riddled  by  the  critics,  then 
withdrawn  as  a  failure  and 
another  half-done  production 
put  on  in  its  place  to  meet  the 
same  fate.  Managers  complain  that  competent  actors  are  scarce, 
altho  the  agencies  are  crowded  with  "  talent "  seeking  employ- 
ment. Is  it  not  possible  that  the  competent  actors  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  but  are  spoilt  by  managerial  haste  and  greed  ?  In  the 
evident  numbers  ability  should  be  found,  we  are  reminded,  un- 
less something  is  radically  wrong  with  the  methods  of  training 
actors  and  producing  plays.  The  Mirror  throws  blame  on  both 
producers  and  dramatic  critics.  "  Too  many  managers,"  it  says, 
"  pay  less  attention  to  the  preliminary  work  of  presentation 
than  they  should  pay,  and  critics  are  too  prone  to  minimize  the 
sheer  value  of  acting  in  a  drama  and  too  hasty  in  their  own 
work  to  comment  upon  it  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  improved." 
It  believes  that  when  a  play  fails,  "  the  vital  fault  that  it  is 
not  well  enough  acted  is  too  of  ten  wholly  overlooked,  and  some 
other  and  often  some  wholly  irrelevant  reason  for  the  failure 
is  advanced  instead."  It  quotes  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  as  saying : 

"  Go  to  New  York  and  watch  three  or  four  of  the  newer  plays. 
The  performance  of  almost  every  one  bears  signs  of  hasty 
preparation.  This  or  that  impersonation  does  not  fit  into  the 
ensemble  or  clouds  some  moment  in  the  action  that  should  be 
vivid.  Or  the  whole  representation  runs  in  two  or  three  differ- 
ent keys.  Or  joints  in  the  performance  have  been  left  unfitted 
each  to  each,  while  rough  places  are  very  slowly  gaining 
smoothness.  By  choice  or  by  necessity,  impatience,  haste,  dis- 
tractions, compromises  have  evidently  ordered  the  rehearsals. 
There  has  been  no  time  or  no  disposition  to  take  pains  over  de- 
tails, to  select,  to  eliminate,  to  polish  and  repolish.  Throw 
something  into  the  maw  of  a  city  and  of  a  country  that  has  far 
too  many  theaters  for  the  number  of  its  playwrights,  players. 
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and  producing  managers,  and  let  the  result  digest  itself  there. 
Get  the  piece  somehow  on  the  stage,  and  leave  it  to  '  shake  it- 
self down  '  according  to  the  ambitions  and  the  pains  that  the 
players  choose  to  spend  on  it.  Go  on  one  errand  or  another  to 
the  managerial  offices,  and  in  them  is  the  same  pervading  sense 
of  over-pressure  and  over-speed. " 

"  Who  will  deny,"  says  The  Mirror,  "  that  this  is  a  true  pic- 
ture of  conditions  as  they  so  often  exist  ?  "  and  it  adds : 

"  It  is  not  that  the  managers  and  producers  do  not  really 
know  when  a  play  is  fit  in  form  for  the  public,  for  they  all 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  tokens  of  adequate  pains  in  prepa- 
ration that  a  play  here  and  there  shows  under  management  that 
is  not  hurried  by  the  exigency  of  manifold  duties  or  harried  by 
a  multitude  of  details  relating  to  various  enterprises. 

"  Authors,  as  a  rule,  do  not  work  in  spasms  of  haste  on  their 
plays,  which  are  carefully  thought  out  and  as  carefully  wrought. 
And  managers  who  fail  to  adequately  prepare  a  play  are  not 
unjust  alone  to  the  author,  whose  painstaking,  spent  upon  logi- 
cal premises,  goes  for  naught  in  the  crash  of  failure  that  is  so 
often  heard.  The  public  is  imposed  upon  when  it  is  bidden  to 
witness  and  pass  judgment  upon  a  play  ill-prepared,  and  the 
manager  who  thus  presents  one  play  after  another  hazards  his 
reputation  while  he  forms  a  slipshod  habit  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  work  a  recovery." 


we  had  our  article  last  year  on  Matisse  and  the  Parisian  art 
movement  of  which  he  is  the  chief  representative.  At  the  Pho- 
to-Secession Gallery  in  New  York  there  were  shown  some  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  this  painter's  work  and  a  number  of 
examples  by  young  American  devotees.     The  word  came  to  us 


NEW  ART   THAT  PERPLEXES  LONDON 

SOME  FINE  ROARINGS  have  been  drawn  from  the  British 
lion  by  the  arrival  of  the  "  Post-Impressionists  "  in  Lon- 
don. A  new  battle  has  suddenly  gathered  its  forces  and 
the  history  of  the  attack  upon  Whistler  and  the  Grosvenor  Gal- 
lery exhibition  is  likely  to  be  fought  all  over  again.  Sir  W.  B. 
Richmond,  calling  this  new  art  that  hails  from  Paris  "  depress- 
ing rubbish,"  expresses  in  The  Morning  Post  (London)  his  hope 
that  "  the  press  will  teem  with  resentment  against  the  insult 
offered  to  the  noble  arts  of  Design,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  an 


TETE    L)  EXriU.SrtluX. 

Portrait  of  his  wife  by  Henri  Matisse. 

A  return  to  "  primitive  art  "  is  necessary,  says  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  "  if 

art  is  to  regain  its  power  to  express  emotional  ideas." 

insult  also  to  the  taste  of  the  English  people  implied  by  the 
suggestion  or  presupposition  that  they  have  become  so  degen- 
erate as  to  accept   even    from     '  experts  '  such    an  imbecile 
mission." 
"  Post-Impressionism  "  is  a  new  name,  come  into  being  since 


AKE    WE   RE.\DY-    FOR    "  .\    TAHITI.\N    SCHOOL"? 

One  critic,  after  seeing  tliis  picture  of  "  A  Tahitian  Group,"  by 
Paul  Gauguin,  judges  that  we  are  not.  Others  welcome  it  as  a 
return  to  nature, 

then  that  this  was  the  "  art  of  to-morrow, "  and  we  duly  passed 
the  intelligence  on.  London  is  perhaps  giving  evidence  of  the 
vitality  of  the  new  movement  by  the  vigor  with  which  she 
combats  it.  One  almost  believes  that  it  has  become  the  art  of 
to-day,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  bludgeonings  of 
the  "old  guard." 

Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  heads  the  attack,  rallj;ing  round  him  Sir 
Philip  Burne-Jones,  Robert  Ross,  Walter  Crane,  E.  Wake  Cook, 
and  Charles  Ricketts,  while  such  epithets  are  hurled  against 
the  poor  pictures  as  "  rotten  egoism,"'  and  the  painters  are  de- 
clared "  to  seek  inspiration  in  the  tavern  and  gutter."  The  ex- 
hibition now  on  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Roger  Fry,  once  curator  of  paintings  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  now  our  foreign  representative.  In  the  London 
Nation  he  maintains  that  these  painters,  Matisse,  Van  Gogh, 
Gauguin,  and  others,  deriving  from  the  impressionists  by  way 
of  Cezanne,  "  represent  the  latest  and,  I  believe,  the  most 
successful,  attempt  to  go  behind  the  too  elaborate  pictorial 
apparatus  which  the  Renaissance  established  in  painting.  In 
short,  they  are  the  true  Preraffaelites."     He  goes  on  : 

"  But  whereas  previous  attempts — notably  our  own  Preraffael- 
ite  movement — were  made  with  a  certain  conscious  archaism, 
these  artists  have,  as  it  were,  stumbled  upon  the  principles  of 
primitive  design  out  of  a  perception  of  the  sheer  necessities  of 
the  actual  situation.  At  once  the  question  is  likely  to  arise: 
Why  should  the  artist  wantonly  throw  away  all  the  science 
with  which  the  Renaissance  and  the  succeeding  centuries  have 
endowed  mankind  ?  Why  should  he  wilfully  return  to  primitive 
or,  as  it  is  derisively  called,  barbaric  art?  The  answer  is  that 
it  is  neither  wilful  nor  wanton,  but  simply  necessary,  if  art  is 
to  be  rescued  from  the  hopeless  encumbrance  of  its  own  accu- 
mulations of  science ;  if  art  is  to  regain  its  power  to  express 
emotional  ideas,  and  not  to  become  an  appeal  to  curiosity  and 
wonder  at  the  artist's  perilous  skill.  The  fundamental  error 
that  is  usually  made  is  that  progress  in  art  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  much  more  easily  measured  and  estimated  progress  in 
power  of  representing  nature.  All  our  histories  of  art  are 
tainted  with  this  error,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  progress 
in  representation  can  be  described  and  taught,  whereas  progress 
in  art  can  not  so  easily  be  handled." 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  accepting  masses  of  dead, 
undigested  facts,  facts  of  observation,  and  not  re-creation,  he 
continues,  that  "  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  learn 
once  more  the  A,  B,  C  of  abstract  form."     It  is  just  this,  he 
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asserts,  that  these  French  artists  have  set  about,  with  that 
clear  logical  intensity  of  purpose,  that  absence  of  all  compro- 
mise, of  all  regard  for  side  issues,  which  has  so  nobly  distin- 
guished the  French  genius. 

Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  the  critic  of  The  Saturday  Review,  is 
not  altogether  skeptical  of  the  new  principles,  but  he  is  not  a 
-whole-hearted  admirer   of  the  practise   of  these 
jiew  men.     Rewrites: 

"  Had  I  only  read  the  preface  to  the  catalog  of 
this  exhibition,  I  could  keep  my  sympathy.  But  I 
■confess  that  the  exhibition  itself  leaves  me  sad. 
Not  one  of  these  Post-Impressionists  seems  to  me 
strong  enough  to  carry  out  the  program.  Re- 
luctantly 1  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
•only  one  or  two  in  a  generation  from  whom  we 
can  hope  for  success  in  the  attempt  to  communi- 
cate the  real  realities,  the  deep  places  of  human 
■emotion  and  experience.  The  majority  are  better 
left  with  the  gracious  and  agreeable,  the  lighter 
impressions  of  existence.  Here  is  the  cardinal 
fallacy,  the  fallacy  illustrated  so  conspicuously  by 
so  great  an  intellect  as  Francis  Bacon,  that  it  is 
possible  to  discover  a  method  or  an  instrument 
-which  will  make  all  gifts  equal,  or  at  least  put  all 
•equally  on  the  way  to  producing  works  of  depth 
and  truth.  Is  it  that  uncompromising  French 
logic,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  or  is  it  merely 
the  bluff  and  bunkum  which  seem  fated  to  sur- 
round every  Parisian  art  movement,  that  must  be 
accounted  responsible  for  the  childish  rubbish  so 
pompously  presented  to  us  on  certain  walls  of  the 
■Grafton  Gallery  ?  It  matters  little.  Childish  is 
Avhat  they  aim  at  being.  The  child,  uncorrupted 
Tjy  the  ambition  to  create  a  deceptive  imitation, 
goes  directly  for  the  essential  things  in  drawing. 
Yes,  but  there  is  nothing  more  tedious  than 
affected  naivete ;  and  the  efforts  of  unpromising 
■children,  of  which  we  are  reminded  more  than 
■once,  may  bore  even  the  fondest  parent.  We  do  not  get  nearer 
to  the  roots  of  things  by  painting  houses  which  would  fall  down 
before  they  were  built  in  landscapes  where  foreground  and 
■distance  jumble  in  chaos.  We  may  have  supprest  the  super- 
ficial aspect,  dear  to  the  bourgeois  eye,  but  this,  after  all,  is 
•only  a  negative  achievement. " 

So  much  by  the  professional  critics,  who,  with  Mr.  Lewis 
Hind  and  Mr.  Cunningham  Graham,  represent  an  open  mind. 
But  the  big  guns  of  the  opposition  are  fired  daily  in  the  columns 
of  The  Morning  Post.     The  names  we  have  mentioned  above 


If  the  movement  is  spreading,  says  Mr.  Robert  Ross, 
terrified  by  the  "  boast  of  the  catalog,"  "  it  should  be  treated 
like  a  rat-plague  in  Sufiolk.  The  source  of  infection,  {e.g. 
the  pictures)  ought  to  be  destroyed."  Recalling  the  time 
when  Manet's  designs  for  Poe's  "  Raven  "  were  received  by 
the  English  public  "  with  undying  laughter."  he  goes  on,  after 


"the  women  at  the  tomb,   By  VAN  GOGH. 

Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  says  the  exhibition  leaves  him  sad. 

-furnish  the  charges.  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  turns  upon  Mr.  Fry 
-with  the  hope  that  "  the  reckless  prophet  and  promoters  of  this 
Totten  league  will  behardprest  by  indignant  cries  of  '  Shame,' 
•correct  the  directions  of  their  wandering,  and  evince  regret  for 
the  hysteria  by  which  they  may  have  been  temporarily 
anastered." 


LBS    MISfiRES    HUMAINES. 

From  a  painting  by  Gauguin. 
"  Is  it  merely  the  blufl  and  bunkum,"  asks  Mr.  Binyon,  "  which  seem  fated  to  surround 
every  Parisian  art  movement,  that  must  be  accounted  responsible  for  the  childish  rubbish  so 
pompously  presented  to  us  on  certain  walls  of  the  Grafton  Gallery?  " 

naively  admitting  that  Manet  has  now  been  "long  accepted," 
to  say : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
pictures  at  the  Grafton,  notably  those  of  MM.  Matisse,  Maurice 
Denis,  and  Maurice  de  Flamineck,  will  be  greeted  by  the  public 
with  a  more  damning  and  more  permanent  ridicule.  When  the 
first  shock  of  merriment  has  been  experienced,  there  must  fol- 
low, too,  a  certain  feeling  of  sadness  that  distinguished  critics 
whose  profound  knowledge  and  connoisseurship  are  beyond 
question  should  be  found  to  welcome  pretension  and  imposture. 
It  is  only  comparable  to  the  no  less  deplorable  credulity  evinced 
by  serious  men  of  science  in  the  chicanery  of  spiritualism,  auto- 
matic writing,  and  the  narratives  of  the  neuropath.  Public 
taste  has  been  so  often  wrong.  Its  present  idols  become  the 
paving-stones  or  macadam  of  the  morrow.  The  pariahs  of  one 
generation  are  prophets  for  its  successor.  With  these  lament- 
able precedents  perhaps  it  is  more  regrettable  than  extraordi- 
nary that  any  charlatanism  in  art  or  literature  may  now  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  examination  such  as  should  be  only  accorded 
to  serious  new  developments.  And  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  because  posterity  momentarily  reverses  a  hostile  contem- 
porary opinion  the  original  opinion  was  wrong.  Fortified  with 
such  minatory  principles  any  one  can  derive  from  the  exhibition 
of  the  Post-Impressionists  at  the  Grafton  instruction,  pleasure, 
and  amusement." 

Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  a  painter  who  has  not  equaled  the 
rank  in  art  achieved  by  his  father.  Sir  Edward,  is  "  tempted  to 
suspect  that  it  is  a  huge  practical  joke  organized  in  Paris  at 
the  expense  of  our  countrymen."    His  retort  would  be  this  : 

"  In  the  House  of  Art  there  are  many  mansions,  in  which 
there  is  ample  room  for  all,  however  diverse  in  aim  and  achieve- 
ment, who  humbly  and  faithfully  obey  her  laws.  It  would  be 
a  dull  enough  world  were  it  otherwise.  But  certain  standards 
must  be  generally  acknowledged— certain  rules  adhered  to  if 
the  temple  is  to  be  safeguarded  from  the  invasion  of  the  savage 
and  the  frankly  incompetent.  The  admission  of  these — and 
among  them  must  be  included  the  '  Post-Impressionists  '—would 
be  a  mockery  of  all  human  effort  in  the  past— a  paralysis  of  all 
hope  of  progress  in  the  future.  There  is  one  apartment  they 
might  conceivably  be  welcome  to  occupy— the  cellar,  but  let  it 
be  a  dark  one. " 


THE  RELIGIOUS  BAN   ON   TOLSTOY 

THE  CURSE  of  the  Russian  Church,  which  rested  upon 
Tolstoy  even  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  hovers  over  his 
grave,  is  regarded  as  deeply  significant  by  our  religious 
press,  but  the  particular  significance  seen  by  each  observer 
varies  with  his  point  of  view.  One  thinks  the  Russian  Church 
could  not  very  gracefully  bless  the  man  who  flouted  it,  while 
another  believes  Tolstoy  so  far  above  the  mitered  prelates  as 
to  be  supremely  indifferent  to  their  attitude,  one  way  or  the 


From  "  Lllliistraliori." 

A   FRENCH  etcher's    VIEW   OF  TOLSTOY. 

"  If  Christians  everywhere  should  put  their  religious  belief  into 
practise  in  life  with  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  Tolstoy,"  says 
a  religious  journal,  the  entire  religious,  moral,  and  social  life  of 
the  world  would  be  revolutionized  in  a  month." 

other.  Enemies  of  the  Russian  Church  think  its  ban  was  more 
of  a  compliment  than  its  blessing.  Similarly,  when  we  come 
to  religious  estimates  of  his  character,  one  calls  him  a  great 
example  and  another  says  he  was  a  melancholy  failure.  The 
Watchman  (Baptist,  New  York)  is  imprest  by  the  fact  that 
Tolstoy  "  lived  his  belief  in  simplicity  and  sincerity,"  and  adds 
that  "  if  Christians  everywhere  should  put  their  religious  belief 
into  practise  in  life  with  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  Tolstoy, 
the  entire  religious,  moral,  and  social  life  of  the  world  would 
be  revolutionized  in  a  month. "  That  he  "  practised  exactly  what 
he  profest,  and  moved  the  world  by  this  simple  unity  of  faith 
and  life,"  leads  this  journal  to  ask  "  what  could  40,000,000  Chris- 
tians bring  about  by  a  like  life?  "  Tolstoy  "  interpreted  Christ's 
teachings  with  a  too  rigid  literalness,"  thinks  The  Western 
Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati),  "but  rendered  service  to 
Christianity  by  insisting  upon  an  examination  of  the  precepts 
and  commands  of  Jesus  and  a  close  self-examination  as  to  that 
obedience  of  them  which  must  constitute  the  true  test  of  faith." 
Illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  "  he  carried  his  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  not  use 
force  in  defense  even   if  his  wife  or  daughter  were  attacked 


by   ruflfians  or   ravishers."      Another  Methodist  journal,   the 
Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  observes,  however: 

"  It  is  evident  that  Tolstoy  never  received  from  his  Christless 
and  merely  ethical  religion  that  comfort  which  has  come  to  so 
many  thousands  in  the  hour  of  mental  gloom  and  heartsickness. 
Excommunicated  by  his  Church  in  1901,  he  grew  more  radical 
in  his  religious  and  socialistic  views  until  every  light  of  hope 
went  out  on  the  headlands  of  his  soul.  Christ  to  him  was  but 
a  man  whose  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  contained  all  the  theology 
and  philosophy  which  the  world  needs.  The  merely  human 
Christ  has  proven  a  failure  in  fortifying  him  for  the  supreme 
crisis  of  his  life.  The  risen  Christ  would  have  nerved  his  soul 
and  flooded  his  future  pathway  with  light." 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  (Pittsburg)  figures  him  in  his  later 
years  "  a  blind  Samson  endeavoring  to  pull  down  upon  himself 
and  upon  his  human  kind  the  whole  structure  of  society."     Yet 

"  He  was  great  in  his  love  for  men  and  in  his  moral  sincerity 
and  earnestness.  He  was  willing  to  pour  out  his  soul  unto 
death,  and  this  self-sacrificing  love  was  his  real  message  to 
mankind.  His  early  literary  works  will  endure,  his  passion  for 
humanity  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  but  his  social  vagaries 
will  pass  with  the  wind." 

The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  notes  that  he  "  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  he  had  very  hazy  notions  even 
as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  therefore  "it  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  he  lost  his  membership  in  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church."  What  this  journal  thinks  surprizing  is  "  that  some  of 
his  admirers,  in  and  out  of  Russia,  should  be  '  peeved  '  that  the 
honors  of  a  religious  funeral  are  denied  him,  in  death,  by  a 
church  which  he  repudiated  in  life."     It  adds: 

"  We  may  think  somewhat  better  of  Tolstoy  as  a  social  phi- 
losopher, altho  even  here  the  erratic  character  of  his  genius  as- 
serted itself.  His  verdict  was  against  Socialism.  But  his  in- 
fluence was  for  the  uplift  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  sympathized 
with  every  helpful  movement  in  modern  civilization.  After  all 
he  will  be  longest  remembered  by  the  period  of  his  life  which 
he  later  despised — his  literary  career.  Those  intimate  pictures 
and  studies  of  Russian  society,  always  sad  and  usually  tragic, 
'  Anna  Karenina  '  and  '  War  and  Peace,'  will  live  both  for  their 
philosophy  and  their  literary  finish,  but  still  longer  with  the 
Russians  of  coming  generations,  as  faithfully  true  portraits  of 
an  epoch." 

"  The  Holy  Church  of  Russia  refuses  her  rites  to  the  great 
dead  man,"  says  Rabbi  Joel  Blau  in  The  Hebrew  Standard  (New 
York),  but,  he  asks,  "can  there  be  a  more  impressive  funeral 
service  than  that  furnished  by  a  nation  in  tears,  nay,  by  the 
whole  world  in  shrouds  ?  "  He  goes  on,  in  a  tone  tinged  with  the 
memory  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  Russian  Church  : 

"  We  Jews  are  especially  interested  in  the  refusal  of  the 
Church  to  recognize  the  dead  Tolstoy  by  lifting  the  ban  from 
his  memory.  .  .  .  This  act  deserves  nothing  but  derision.  What 
can  the  Church  give  a  man  like  Tolstoy  ?  Is  Tolstoy  not  greater 
than  any  church  ?  Besides,  this  act  constitutes  the  greatest, 
tho  involuntary,  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  the  great  soul  of 
Tolstoy.  It  is  in  reality  the  final  apotheosis  of  his  career.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Church  tried  to  bring  back  the 
dying  Tolstoy  to  the  fold.  In  its  historic  stupidity,  the  Church 
could  not  see  that,  had  Tolstoy  accepted  the  olive  branch  held 
out  to  him  by  the  Church,  he  would  have  stultified  his  life 
work ;  and,  tho  released  from  the  ban  of  the  Synod,  he  would 
have  incurred  the  curses  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
olive  branch  of  the  Church,  forsooth— whose  leaves  are  bespat- ,«t 
tered  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  whose  stem  is  nourished 
with  the  tears  of  the  fatherless,  whose  whiteness  betokens  not 
the  peace  of  God,  but  the  pallor  of  death !  This  olive  branch 
did  the  murderous  Church  dare  to  present  to  Tolstoy !  And  the 
Church  believed  and  believes  that  unless  he  accepted  the  bloody 
symbol  he  could  not  be  saved  from  hell  fire.  Tolstoy's  spotless, 
dovelike  soul  in  hell  fire!  How  far  can  the  human  mind  stray 
from  the  path  of  truth  and  how  long-suffering  is  God  that  such 
beliefs  are  still  held  sacred  in  this  so-called  enlightened  age  of 
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ANOTHER  MODERNIST   ENJOINED 

FATHER  TYRRELL'S  modernism,  it  seems,  lives  on 
after  his  death,  and  the  Vatican  finds  that  the  ban  it 
put  upon  his  writings  must  be  extended  also  to  the  pen 
of  his  literary  executor.  Miss  Maud  Petre,  who  is  to  write  his 
biography.  A  member  of  a  distinguished  Catholic  family  of 
England,  and  faithful  friend  of  the  late  Father  Tyrrell,  she  has 
been  asked  to  send  in  a  written  declaration  that  she  submits 
sincerely  to  the  Holy  See  in  the  matter  of  the  encyclical  Pas- 
cendi  and  the  Lamentabili,  the  two  documents  specifically  con- 
demning the  teachings  of  Modernism.  In  case  of  non-compli- 
ance she  is  made  to  understand  that  the  penalty  will  consist  in 
deprivation  of  the  sacraments  and  isolation  from  the  spiritual 
communion  of  the  Church.  These  facts  she  herself  makes  pub- 
lic in  a  long  letter  to  the  London  Times  protesting  against  the 
unusual  nature  of  the  demand  made  upon  her.     She  says : 

"  Not  only  am  I  a  simple  lay  person,  possest  of  no  official  dig- 
nity or  authority  whatsoever,  but  furthermore  I  am  a  woman 
with  no  advanced  theories  in  regard  to  my  sex  and  little  dis- 
posed, as  my  past  testifies,  to  public  life  or  action." 

When  Miss  Petre  first  received  the  command  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  of  her  diocese,  she  wrote,  in  reply  to  in- 
quiries about  the  soundness  of  her  faith,  that  she  adhered  to 
the  faith  in  which  "  I  was  educated  from  childhood,  when  I  was 
instructed  in  the  Catholic  creeds,  but  taught  far  more  of  the 
duties  and  practises  of  Catholic  life  than  of  any  theological 
subtleties.  If,  therefore,  my  life  did  not  testify  to  my  faith, 
my  signature  would  be  entirely  vain."  Of  the  encyclicals  she 
writes: 

"  I  have  only  read  these  documents  once,  when  they  made  on 
me  a  very  painful  impression,  which  I  found  was  shared  by 
many  Catholics  ;  for  they  seemed  to  condemn  writers  like  Cardi- 
nal Newman  and  Father  Tyrrell,  who  had  been  our  greatest 
Catholic  apologists ;  they  seemed  to  hamper  the  mind  in  the 
acceptance  of  historical  and  scientific  facts ;  and  the  Pascendi 
seemed  to  advocate  a  line  of  action  contrary  to  general  notions 
of  charity.  .  .  .  If  wrong  on  these  points,  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  be  convinced  of  my  error,  but  I  did  not  want  to  read  the 
documents  again." 

Her  frank  expression  of  opinion  and  conviction  was  not  re- 
garded as  satisfactory  and  she  was  asked  again  for  a  declara- 
tion. Her  second  reply,  says  The  Churchman  (Prot.  Episcopal, 
New  York),  "  contains  such  well-considered  and  skilfully  elab- 
orated arguments  that  it  is  clear  from  them  that  the  writers  of 
the  papal  encyclical  would  have  been  well  advised  if  they  had 
secured  her  help  as  the  editorial  reviser  of  their  doctrines." 
This  paper  gives  a  succinct  statement  of  her  reply : 

"  Miss  Petre  examines  the  different  kinds  of  subscriptions 
that  she  might  be  expected  to  make.  As  an  act  of  blind  obedi- 
ence she  might,  she  says,  be  required  to  sign  an  act  of  adhesion 
to  any  decree  or  encyclical,  or  even  a  statement  that  the  sun 
went  round  the  earth.  Such  a  course,  she  thinks,  may  be  ex- 
plained in  the  case  of  those  who  wish  to  save  their  lives  from 
confusion  and  avoid  scandal  to  others,  but  she  emphatically  re- 
jects it  as  a  guide  for  herself.  '  I  am  not, '  she  says,  '  in  a  posi- 
tion of  importance,  and  can  follow  the  dictates  of  my  conscience 
regardless  of  all  public  considerations.'  Another  method  sug- 
gested might  be  to  deal  with  the  encyclicals  in  the  manner  of 
a  theologian,  explaining,  qualifying,  distinguishing  various 
meanings,  treating  them,  in  fact,  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
have  sometimes  been  treated  among  Anglicans.  But  here  evi- 
dently Miss  Petre  is  unwilling  to  follow  the  example  of  Cardi- 
nal Newman's  Anglican  career,  for  she  holds  that  the  papal 
documents  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  sense 
given  them  by  the  Pope.  The  only  course,  therefore,  left  to 
her,  she  explains,  is  '  to  declare  that  I  accept  these  documents 
and  actually  do  accept  them  inwardly  and  outwardly  in  their 
meaning  and  in  their  words,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last.' 
Before  taking  this  step,  which  every  one  can  see  is  of  most 
momentous  importance  to  the  conscience.  Miss  Petre  asks  that 
the  authorities  of  her  Church  shall  give  her  the  assurance  that 


every  condemnation  or  proposition  of  the  two  documents,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  is  de  fide  now  and  will  always  be  in  the 
same  sense  dc  fide.  The  seriousness  of  this  demand  from  the 
layman's  point  of  view  is  justified  by  her  own  plain-spoken  and 
direct  interpretation  of  what  the  demand  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  signified." 

The  London  Tablet  (Catholic),  pre.senting  the  papal  view  of 
the  case,  declares  that  Miss  Petre  "  is  about   the   last   person 


1 


COUNTESS    TOl.STOV. 

From  a  bust  executed  by  her  son,  Count  L.  L.  Tolstoy,  and  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Dor^  Galleries,  London,  where  it  forms  part 
of  an  exhibit  of  tlie  worlt  of  one  hundred  leading  Russian  artists. 

whom  the  Catholic  authorities  could  have  any  possible  interest 
or  inclination  in  molesting  or  in  subjecting  to  any  special  or 
invidious  severity  of  discipline."     It  goes  on  : 

"  She  is  no  doubt  right  when  she  says  that  she  is  but  little 
disposed  to  public  life  and  action.  But  she  does  herself  an  in- 
justice if  by  that  she  means  that  she  is  unknown  to  the  public. 
On  the  contrary,  she  is  fairly  well  known  to  a  fairly  large  pub- 
lic as  one  who  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Modernism, 
who  is  credited  with  having  done  not  a  little  for  its  encourage- 
ment and  furtherance,  and  who,  in  the  face  of  recent  decisions 
of  the  Church,  has  spoken  no  word  of  regret  or  of  that  accept- 
ance and  submission  which  loyal  Catholics  have  gladly  given 
both  here  and  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Ecclesiastical 
authorities  do  not  take  action  upon  mere  public  repute,  but  they 
do,  and  must,  take  action  upon  facts  which  are  of  public 
notoriety.  These,  unfortunately,  are  facts  which  Miss  Petre 
herself  would  hardly  care  to  deny.  We  can  candidly  say  that 
if  she  did  deny  or  disavow  them,  no  one  would  be  better  pleased 
than  ourselves,  and  no  one  would  be  more  thankful  than  her 
diocesan.  On  the  death  of  Father  Tyrrell,  Miss  Petre  came 
before  the  public  as  his  literary  executor,  and  issued  a  warning 
to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  the  unhappy  priest  had  re- 
canted none  of  the  teachings  associated  with  his  name.  It  is 
not,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  in  The  Times  ineptly  suggests, 
that  the  Church  authorities  in  her  diocese  have  proceeded 
against  Miss  Petre  because  she  was  the  friend  of  Father 
Tyrrell.  A  bishop  does  not  take  measures  merely  on  grounds 
of  sentiment.  And  friendships,  which  are  matter  of  personal 
sympathy,  are,  as  far  as  the  discipline  of  the  Church  is  con- 
cerned, naturally  left  within  the  domain  of  personalities.  But 
sympathy  with  the  Modernist  cause  and  teaching  is  a  widely 
different  matter.  Father  Tyrrell  wrote  his  last  book  after  his 
teachings  had  been  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.     In  it,  there  is 
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no  word  of  recantation  or  of  submission  to  the  Church  authority. 
On  the  contrary,  under  cover  of  advocacy  of  the  Modernist 
pseudo-'  Catholicism,'  many  of  his  former  views  are  enforced 
and  re-presented.  (That  he  had  already  lapsed  from  the  Catho- 
lic faith  is  further  attested  by  his  own  letter  to  the  Old  Catho- 
lic Bishop  Herzhog,  in  which  he  expressly  rejects  the  Councils 
of  Trent  and  the  Vatican,  and  the  Pope's  Primacy  of  Jurisdic- 
tion.) Despite  these  considerations.  Miss  Petre,  actuated  no 
doubt  by  motives  of  personal  loyalty  to  her  friend,  continued 
to  act  as  his  literary  executor,  and  took  care  to  give  to  the 
public  his  posthumous  book,  which  in  spirit  and  import  deviated 
in  no  substantial  degree  from  his  former  Modernist  teaching. 
In  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  putting  matters  at  their  least,  to 
say  that,  so  far.  Miss  Petre  acted  publicly  as  an  abettor  and 
promoter  of  the  Modernist  cause  of  which  her  deceased  friend 
was  a  protagonist,  and  therein  she  placed  herself  publicly  in 
sympathy  with  a  system  which  has  been  solemnly  condemned  by 
the  Holy  See  as  the  synthesis  of  all  the  heresies.  We  are  not 
even  aware  that  in  fulfilling  her  task  she  has  in  any  way  dis- 
sociated herself  by  any  word  of  disclaimer  or  reserve  from  the 
responsibility  and  significance  of  her  public  and  practical 
advocacy. " 


EASTERN   EUROPE  IN   REVIVAL 

THROUGHOUT  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe  an  evan- 
gelical revival  is  in  progress  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  churches,  which,  says  The  Episcopal  Recorder 
(Philadelphia),  "  bids  fair  to  change  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
Near  East."  This  demonstration  shows  that  "the  '  failure  of 
Protestantism,'  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  recently, 
turns  out  to  be  no  failure  at  all  where  it  is  properly  applied." 
Another  fact  thus  emphasized,  we  are  told,  "  is  that  the  first 
impulse  arising  from  evangelical  Christianity  is  a  flaming 
evangelism,  in  which  the  saved  man — preacher  or  layman — 
takes  a  most  active  part. "     Some  facts  are  here  set  forth : 

"  In  Russia,  the  Baptists  are  doing  a  splendid  work.  Hitherto 
the  churches  have  been  divided  into  eight  unions,  according  to 
nationality.  One  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  work  has 
been  the  large  number  of  nationalities  concerned,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  German-speaking  Baptists  have  comprized  Letts, 
Lithuanians,  and  Esthonians.  This  union  alone  comprizes  147 
churches,  with  468  preaching  stations,  and  represents  a  mem- 
bership of  over  26,000,  which  has  been  increased  by  nearly 
2,000  during  the  past  year.  The  Russian  Baptist  Union  com- 
prizes 149  churches,  with  over  10,000  members  and  an  addition 
of  2,000.  In  the  south  of  Russia,  the  churches  are  springing 
up  by  scores.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  consolidate  all 
these  unions  into  one  great  union  for  the  whole  Empire.  This 
effort  may  not  prove  successful,  for  the  toleration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  and  in  Russia  one  has 
to  watch  every  step." 

The  Edict  of  Toleration  has  had  a  similar  effect  in  Russian 
Poland,  where  since  it  was  promulgated  in  1905  fifty-nine 
churches  have  come  into  existence.     Further : 

"  Some  of  them  are  very  large ;  that  at  Lodz  having  1,559 
members,  and  that  at  Lucinow  848.  These  two  churches  alone 
report  an  increase  for  the  past  year  of  199.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  figures  represent  the  addition  of  adults  on 
confession  of  faith,  the  growth  of  the  work  is  seen  to  be  re- 
markable. Full  figures  can  not  be  readily  obtained,  but  it  is 
believed  by  those  who  have  studied  the  matter  that  when  they 
are  available,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Baptists  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  second  in  numbers  only  to  the  churches  in  our  own 
country. 

"  But  it  is  not  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire 
alone  that  this  work  is  growing.  Other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe 
have  the  same  glad  tidings.  Hungary,  the  scene  of  the  Los 
von  Rom  movement,  is  being  swept  by  this  evangelical  revival. 
Last  year  shows  an  increase  of  12  churches,  100  preaching  sta- 
tions, and  4,000  members.  Some  of  the  churches  have  stirring 
tales  to  tell.  The  church  at  Bekessaba,  formed  three  years 
ago,  has  250  members;  while  that  at  Homorod,  not  a  year  old, 
has  160  members,  and  has  launched  out,  supplying  20  preaching 
stations.  The  church  at  Budapest  has  839  members,  with  an 
increase  of  over  200,  and  27  preaching  stations. 

"  A  similar  work  is  going  on  in  Rumania.    Remarkable  vitality 


is  manifested  in  every  direction.  One  evangelist  last  August 
baptized  280  converts,  and  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  min- 
istry has  baptized  over  6,000  persons.  Churches  with  member- 
ships running  into  the  hundreds  are  happily  not  few.  At  Prague 
and  Brunn,  splendid  work  is  being  done  among  the  Czechs  and 
the  Carpathian  mountaineers,  while  the  professional  classes 
in  these  centers  are  being  reached.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
establish  without  delay  a  Baptist  college,  where  pastors  and 
workers  for  Russia  and  Southern  Europe  can  be  trained,  in  the 
hope  of  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  this  work." 


WOMEN   WHO  DRINK 

THE  DRINK  HABIT  among  women  is  treated  in  a  vein 
of  strong  reprobation  by  The  Christian  Work  and  Evan- 
gelist (New  York).  The  practise  is  of  recent  growth, 
but  its  prevalence  in  the  circles  of  society  in  our  cities  calling 
themselves  respectable  and  even  Christian  is  gaining  a  wider 
and  wider  hold.  "  Women  not  only  drink  cocktails  before  din- 
ner now  in  New  York,  but  they  drink  strong  wines  and  much 
champagne,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them  so  flushed 
with  drink  that  they  lose  all  sense  of  modesty  and  say  loose 
things  that,  bad  enough  in  men,  sound  horrible  in  women." 
This  journal  gives  some  specific  instances : 

"  At  one  dinner  party  given  not  many  miles  from  here,  the 
company  being  made  up  of  members  of  society  whose  names 
many  would  recognize,  and  who  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  one  of 
the  women  drank  so  indulgently  that  she  ran  from  the  table 
and,  in  the  presence  of  a  dozen  men,  attempted  to  climb  a  pil- 
lar in  the  room,  amid  the  clappings  and  cheering  of  the  drunken 
guests.  Another  woman  had  to  be  put  in  her  carriage  at  the 
close  of  this  dinner,  and  before  the  company  had  broken  up  they 
attempted  to  sing  a  Christian  hymn,  about  which  gathered  the 
tenderest  association  of  years,  to  a  comic-opera  tune.  These 
were  people  who  are  received  into  our  so-called  best  society, 
and  such  actions  do  not  bar  them  from  social  recognition.  A 
woman  who  is  connected  with  some  of  the  most  prominent 
families  in  New  York,  and  who,  according  to  the  papers,  has 
just  taken  a  suite  at  one  of  our  best  hotels,  gave  a  stag  party 
once,  a  party  for  women  only,  and  at  the  close,  while  half- 
intoxicated  and  smoking  a  big  cigar,  hurled  a  plate  at  the 
butler's  head,  an  act  which  nearly  cost  her  very  serious 
consequences. " 

Attention  is  called  to  conditions  that  are  more  or  less  notori- 
ous, namely,  that  New  Year's  Eve  has  "  become  a  perfect  orgy 
at  the  hotels  and  restaurants."     More: 

"  Last  New  Year's  Eve  even  the  reporters  of  the  daily  papers, 
who  see  many  sordid  and  bestial  things,  got  disgusted  at  the 
sordidness  and  obscenity  they  saw.  The  event  has  become  a 
byword  all  through  the  nation.  It  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  to 
all  decent  people.  Notice  is  in  all  the  papers  that  only  cham- 
pagne will  be  served.  People  one  thought  decent  and  respect- 
able engage  tables  weeks  ahead,  and  on  New  Year's  Eve  these 
public  dining-rooms  are  crowded.  In  some  of  them  a  perfect 
orgy  of  drinking  goes  on.  Men  and  women  who  never  met  be- 
fore sit  down  together.  Wine  flows  in  rivers.  Shouting  and 
revelry  ensue,  and  in  some  places  it  becomes  a  saturnalia.  A 
guest  at  one  hotel  saw  woman  after  woman  carried  to  carriages. 
All  this  in  a  city  of  churches.  Of  course,  all  the  people  who 
thus  spend  New  Year's  Eve  do  not  go  to  this  extremity.  But 
that  they  can  sit  and  have  part  in  it  is  horrible.  For  at  the 
large  restaurants  you  can  not  have  a  table  unless  you  order 
wines.  And  thousands  were  there  last  year.  It  has  been  re- 
buked, but  it  goes  on.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  city,  -and  all  de- 
cent people  should  frown  upon  it." 


Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth,  representing:  the  Prison  Ijeagiie  of  the 
Volunteers  of  America,  again  makes  tier  appeal  for  Christmas  bounty  for  the 
wives  and  children  of  men  in  prison.  She  writes:  "We  will  spread  no  great 
feast  to  feed  the  poor  promiscuously,  but  we  do  plan  to  carry  Christmas 
into  hundreds  of  homes.  Each  case  is  investigated  and  warm  clothing  will 
be  purchased  to  fit  every  child,  while  groceries,  dolls,  and  toys  will  be  added 
in  the  packing  of  every  Christmas  box.  We  al.-io  give  chickens,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  fuel  where  the  need  is  greatest,  and  in  those  homes  within  our 
personal  reach.  May  I  ask  our  readers  to  help  us  in  this  i)ractical  charity? 
Any  donations  of  clothing,  toys  or  money  will  be  most  acceptable.  They 
should  be  directed  to  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  34  West  28th  Street,  New  York 
City." 
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Avary,  Myrta  Lockett  [Editorl.  KecoUections 
of  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  8vo,  pp.  572.  New 
York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $2. ,50. 

Among  the  men  who  were  leaders  in  the 
Civil  War  Alexander  H.  Stephens  holds  a 
unique  place.  He  was  a  believer  in  the 
Union,  but  he  thought  that  loyalty  to  his 
native  Georgia  compelled  him  to  secede.  His 
abilities  and  high  personal  qualities  won  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  who  met  him.  His 
kind  and  charming  character  is  reflected,  not 
without  pathos,  in  his  account  of  his  im- 
prisonment, from  May  till  October,  1865,  in 
Fortress  Warren,  Boston  Harbor.  His  gen- 
uine attainments  were  recognized  in  the  Con- 
federacy, of  which  he  was  Vice-president, 
and  he  died  as  Governor  of  Georgia,  in  1883. 
No  more  typical  American  of  earnest  polit- 
ical convictions  and  remarkable  courage 
could  be  pointed  out  in  the  South  during  the 
war.  We  find  in  the  present  volume  a  not- 
able contribution  to  the  biographical  litera- 
ture of  our  countiy.  Mr.  Stephens'  remarks 
upon  and  estimate  of  the  public  men  and 
doings  of  his  day  are  very  valuable.  His 
ideas  about  Davis  and  Lincoln  are  particu- 
larly interesting. 

Baikie,  James.  The  Sea  Kings  of  Crete.  32 
full-page  illustrations  from  photographs.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  274.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2  net. 

Mr.  Baikie's  aim  in  this  volume  is  to  sum- 
marize recent  explorations  in  a  country 
which  has  been  called  "  the  stepping-stone 
to  Greece."  These  explorations  have  effected 
something  like  a  revolution  in  ideas  previ- 
ously current  as  to  the  antiquity  of  European 
civilization.  It  had  long  been  suspected  that 
the  Homeric  Age  was  an  age  of  high  culture, 
but  it  remained  for  Schliemann  and  others  to 
prove  this  to  be  the  case.  Later  explora- 
tions in  Crete  have  more  than  reenforced  the 
conclusions  of  Schliemann;  they  have  de- 
monstrated that  civilization  in  Europe  may 
claim  an  antiquity  equal  probably  to  that  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Nile  valleys — and  not 
only  this,  but  that  it  may  rival  them  as  to 
artistic  quality.  Mr.  Baikie  writes  his  story 
in  an  extremely  entertaining  style.  His  book 
is  provided  with  many  valuable  illustrations. 

Bryce,  James.  The  American  Commonwealth. 
New  enlarged  edition.  2  vols.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $4  net. 

The  present  edition  of  Mr.  Bryce's  cele- 
brated work,  now  more  than  twenty  years 
old,  has  been  so  thoroughly  re\ased  and  re- 
written throughout  as  to  include  the  writer's 
latest  conclusions  based  on  his  experiences 
as  British  ambassador.  Even  the  census 
figures  of  1910  are  included  where  this  has 
been  possible.  New  chapters  and  notes  are 
added  and  many  recent  American  problems 
receive  attention,  such,  for  example,  as  im- 
migration, the  colonial  possessions,  and  the 
development  of  our  imiversities.  In  some 
cases  where  a  new  impression  differs  greatly 
from  an  old  one,  the  two  are  included  for 
comparison,  both  showing  changes  in  the 
author's  point  of  view  and  changes  in  the 
American  people.  This  edition  confirms  the 
book's  position  as  a  standard  commentary  on 
American  institutions. 

Bunyan,  John.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With 
12  full-page  colored  plates  by  Frank  C.  Pape.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $3. 

This  new  holiday  edition  of  "The  Pilgrim's 

Progress"  is  distinguished  for  its  large  clear 

typography.     It  contains  a  decorated  title- 


page  and  the  covers  arc  designed  elaborately 
without  and  within.  There  are  twc;lvc  illus- 
trations in  color  by  T'rank  C.  Pape  rei)resent- 
ing  critical  scenes  in  the  famous  allegory. 
Some  of  the  best  of  these  are:  "The  Giant 
Despair,"  "Christian  Conquers  Ajwllyon," 
"The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,"  "The 


MRS.   MYRTA    L.  AVARY, 

Editor  of "  Recollections  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens." 

Hill    of    Error,"    and    "The    Destruction    of 
Doubting  Castle." 

Burroughs,  John.  In  the  Catskills.  Selected 
from  Mr.  Burroughs's  Writings,  with  illustrations 
from  photographs  by  Clifton  Johnson.  8vo,  pp. 
551.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     SI. 50  net. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  here  selected  from  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Burroughs  a  series  of  chap- 
ters dealing  with  that  region  bordering  on 
the  Catskills  in  which  Mr.  Burroughs  was 
born  and  reared,  and  of  which  he  has  often 


JULIUS    CHAMBERS, 

Author  of  "The  Mississippi  River  and  its  Wonder- 
ful Valley." 


had  things  to  say.  Roxbury,  his  native 
j)lace,  lies  on  the  hcadwat(!rs  of  the  east 
branch  of  the  Delawan;  River.  In  the  same 
neighborhood  was  born  Jay  CJould.  liur- 
roughs  and  Gould  w(!rit  to  the  same  school 
an<l  had  i)ractically  the  same  experience  in 
boyhoo<l,  both  living  on  farms  and  sfjciiding 
much  time  one  with  anothcsr.  Mr.  Johnson 
points  out  how  much  environment  had  to  do 
in  shaping  the  life  of  Burroughs,  but  says  he 
has  been  unable  to  discover  anything  in  Rox- 
bury and  its  beautiful  surroundings  which 
influenced  the  career  of  Jay  Gould.  Some 
twenty-four  illustrations  are  given  in  the 
book  and  in  general  the  volume  is  notably 
attractive. 

Chambers,  Julius.  The  MLsstssippi  River  and 
Its  Wonderful  Valley.  Royal  8vo,  300  pp.  Deco- 
rated cloth.  80  illustrations  and  maps.  (J.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Chambers  makes  here  the  newest  con- 
tribution to  the  popular  "Waterways  Series," 
in  a  book  which  deals  with  a  river  that  he 
many  years  ago  personally  explored.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Chambers  has  not  only  navigated 
the  river  in  its  entire  length,  but  in  1872  made 
the  notable  discovery  that  a  lake,  still  higher 
than  Itasca,  was  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
Father  of  Waters.  He  gives  in  this  book  a 
narrative  of  that  discovery,  which  in  its  day 
became  a  notable  topic  in  many  newspapers. 
Mr.  Chambers  adds  an  account  of  the  history 
of  the  river  before  and  since  his  time  and 
gives  statistics  concerning  it.  A  review  of 
the  early  French  explorations  forms  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  volume, 
which  is  profusely  illustrated  as  are  all  the 
works  in  this  series. 

Champney,  Elizabeth  W.  Romance  of  Im- 
perial Rome.  Illustrated.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

This  book,  written  in  a  light  and  attractive 
style,  gathers  up  recollections,  personal  im- 
pressions, historical  episodes,  fragments  of 
ancient  poetry,  and  indeed  every  kind  of 
literary  effect  which  contributes  to  a  picture 
of  Rome  during  the  Empire.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  parts:  Sulpicia,  The  Song  of  the 
Sirens,  The  liOves  of  Horace,  The  Villa  of 
Unhappy  Love,  The  Nameless  Pedestal,  A 
Dog  of  Britain,  The  Necklace  of  Vesta,  The 
Flight  of  Apollo.  It  teUs  about  Maecenas, 
Tiberius,  Vergil,  and  the  romance  of  all  the 
great  historical  figures  of  the  period.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  with  sixty  photogravures, 
lesser  cuts  in  the  text,  and  a  colored  frontis- 
piece. The  covers  are  appropriately  deco- 
rated. 

Clarke,  Helen  Archibald.  Hawthorne's  Couii- 
try.    New  York:    Baker  &  Taylor  Co.    $2.50  net. 

The  author  of  "  Longfellow's  Coimtry  "  has 
here  written  a  companion  voliune  about 
Hawthorne,  designed,  as  she  says,  "to  show 
more  explicitly  than  has  heretofore  been 
shown  the  relation  between  his  life  experi- 
ences and  his  work."  The  book  is  divided 
into  nine  chapters:  "Far  Afield  in  New  Eng- 
land," "Historical  Miniatures,"  "Puritan 
Tragedies,"  "The  Artist  of  the  Beautiful," 
"The  Roxbury  Utopia,"  "In  Wonderland," 
"English  Episodes,"  "Italy  as  Hawthorne 
Saw  It,"  and  "The  Elixir  of  Life."  She  fol- 
lows Hawthorne's  life  through  Salem,  Con- 
cord, the  Berkshires,  Roxbury,  Liverpool, 
and  Rome,  and  traces  the  development  of 
his  genius  in  these  changing  environments. 
The   colored   frontispiece   represents   a   New 
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England  landscape  The  other  illustrations 
are  forty  photographs,  many  of  them  from 
old  prints. 

Crothers,  Samuel  McChord.  Among  Friends. 
12mo.  pp.  278.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$1.25. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  art  of 
essay-writing  has  been  lost  and  that  the  sup- 
ply is  yet  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  which 
is  practically  nil.  It  is  indeed  a  question 
whether  people  of  the  twentieth  century 
would  subscribe  to  The  Spectator  if  Addison 
were  still  editing  it,  or  to  The  Rambler  if 
Johnson  still  rolled  out  his  antithetical  peri- 
ods in  its  columns.  Yet  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule  of  non-appreciation.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  not  to  bo  charmed, 
amused,  and  instructed  by  the  exquisite 
lucubrations  of  Mr.  Crothers,  whose  delicate 
wit,  originality,  and  freshness  make  him  a 
true  successor  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
There  is  fine  fancy  yet  grave  earnestness  to 
be  found  in  such  essays  as  "The  Colonel  in 
the  Theological  Seminary"  and  "My  Mis- 
sionary Life  in  Persia."  But  all  the  essays 
are  capital. 

nitmars,  Raymond  L.  Reptile.s  of  the  World. 
Tortoises  and  Turtles,  Croeodulians,  Lizards,  and 
Snakes  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
With  a  frontispiece  in  color  and  nearly  200  illus- 
trations from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 
Octavo,  pp.  374.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton. 
$5. 

Mr.  Ditnuirs,  who  has  long  been  known 
among  scientific  men  as  a  special  authority 
on  the  subject  treated  in  this  volume,  has 
aimed  to  give  in  a  popular  manner  "a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  reptiles  of  the  world." 
While  he  has  endeavored  alwaj^s  to  make  his 
work  scientific,  he  has  sought  particularly  to 
reach  the  common  mind  by  making  his  book 
interesting  and  faiiiiliar.  His  experience  as 
Curator  of  Keptilcs  in  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Park  has  suggested  to  him  many  ways 
in  which  this  could  be  done.  He  treats  first 
of  turtles  and  tortoises,  second  of  crocodiles 
and  alligators,  third  of  lizards,  and  fourth  of 
.snakes,  the  snakes  being  treated  in  two  sec- 
tions, one  jwrtaining  to  those  Avhich  are  non- 
venomous,  the  other  to  those  which  are  veno- 
mous. Many  illustrations,  some  of  them  very 
striking,  adorn  the  volume.  Their  authen- 
ticity is  secured  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
made  from  pliotographs  that  were  taken  by 
the  author  himself. 

Dodd.  Anna  Bowman.  In  and  Out  of  a  French 
Country  House.  8vo,  illustrated.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $2.25  net. 

A  sequel  to  "Three  Normai^dy  Inns" 
which  made  a  very  pleasant  impression  when 
it  appeared.  This  book  takes  one  again  to 
Normandy  and  in  a  more  intimate  way.  It 
is  written  in  the  first  person,  contains  char- 
acters and  appropriate  incidents  without  be- 
ing a  work  of  fiction,  combining  the  charm 
of  a  novel  and  that  of  a  travel  book.  The 
chapters,  eighteen  in  all,  are  headed  by  such 
titles  as  these:  On  a  Normandy  Highroad, 
A  French  Widow,  Tlu;  Hermit's  Trick, 
The  Artist's  .Secret,  A  Dinner  at  Deauville, 
The  Proposal,  a  Fete  at  the  Chateau  de 
Louprouze.  There  is  plenty  of  dialog  and 
plenty  of  character-sketching  and  man.> 
charming  descriptions  of  landscape.  The 
book  contains  fifteen  full-page  illustrations 
by  the  French  photographer,  Rol)ert  De- 
machy,  and  the  cover  is  decorated  with  a 
picture,  no  doubt,  of  the  country  house 
itscilf. 

I>yer,  Frank  Lewis,  and  Martin,  Thomas  Com- 
nicrford.  Edison,  his  Life  and  Inviinlions.  Two 
vols.,  pp.  988.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
«4. 

The  personality  of  Mr.  Edi.son  is  as  charm- 
ing as  his  work  and  inventions  are  wonder- 
ful.    He  enjoys  in  the.se  volumes  the  advan- 


tage of  having  really  capabU-  biographers, 
Mr.  Dyer  being  the  legal  at!  visor  and  coun- 
selor for  the  Edi.son  Laboratory,  and  Mr. 
Martin  ex-president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineering.  The  work 
has  received   the  imprintatur  of  ^^r.   Edison. 


HENRY    JAMES    FOR-MAiN, 

.Author  of  "In  the  Footprints  of  Heine." 

who  writes,  "This  book  is  published  with  my 
consent."  It  contains  a  full  li-st  of  the  Edi- 
son patents.  The  most  important  of  these 
inventions  are  described  in  full  technical  de- 
tail and  the  history  of  a  remarkable  career 
may  thus  be  read  almost  as  a  text-book  and 
history  of  applied  electricity.  The  portraits, 
some  of  them  rare,  and  other  illustrations  are 
all  good,  and  the  work  is  printed  and  manu- 
factured with  a  certain  sumptuosity. 

Dyer,    Walter   A.      The   Lure   of   the   Antique. 
New  York:    The  Century  Co.     1910.    $2.40  net. 

Mr.  Dyer  writes  here  with  the  enthusiasm 

possible  only  to  the  collector  who  has  fought 

and  won  or  fought  and  lost,  many  battles. 


I'la-.DElilCK.     Kl'il'I'El., 

Author  of  "The  Golden  Age  of  Engraving. 


He  has  his  mind  on  the  amateurs  in  old  furni- 
ture, blue  china,  silver,  and  pewter  who 
browse  about  dingy  shops.  Costly  and  ex- 
cessive rarities  he  does  not  deal  with.  The 
work  is  eminently  practical  and  is  confined 
to  such  articles  as  formed  part  of  the  home 
life  of  early  Americans,  mainly  Colonial, 
Revolutionary,  and  the  period  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  Revolution.  Among  the 
questions  he  attempts  to  answer  are  "How 
can  I  know  an  old  piece?"  "What  are  the 
essential  features  of  it?"  "How  can  I  avoid 
being  swindled?"  "What  is  my  old  clock 
or  highboy  worth?"  The  work  was  noticed 
at  length  in  these  columns  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Earle.  Alice  Morse.  Two  Centuries  of  Costume 
in  America.  Illustrated.  New  edition  in  one  vol- 
ume. l2mo.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

An  exquisite  two-volume  edition  of  this 
work  has  already  taken  its  place  as  a  recog- 
nized standard  on  the  history  of  costume  in 
America.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  fashions 
in  dress  that  have  obtained  in  this  country 
since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  until, 
and  including,  the  vogue  of  Empire  fashions 
in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  is  of  rare  value  to  the  student  of  history 
and  the  writer  of  fiction,  as  well  as  to  the 
Colonial  Dames  and  other  patriotic  societies 
interested  in  the  accurate  presentation  of 
past  epochs  in  America.  Its  illustrations  are, 
of  course,  an  important  feature  of  the  work 
and  are  taken  from  old  prints,  photographs, 
portraits,  etc.  It  reproduces  manj'  rare 
paintings,  and  includes  excellent  examples  of 
the  work  of  Van  Dyke,  Lely,  Kneller,  Rey- 
nolds, Copley,  Stuart,  West,  and  other  famous 
portrait-painters.  The  illustrations  appear- 
ing in  the  original  two-volume  edition  are 
given  in  the  present  edition. 

Edwards.  George  Wharton.  Brittany  and  the 
Bretons.  Illustrated.  Size,  7i  x  lOi  inches.  New 
York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     $6  net. 

Mr.  Edwards  writes  of  Brittany,  as  he 
wrote  of  the  Netherlands  in  his  "  Holland  of 
To-day,"  in  an  intimate,  authoritative  man- 
ner. For  many  years  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  a  study  of  Breton  history  and  tradi- 
tion, and  his  descriptions  show  a  familiarity 
with  the  people,  their  customs,  and,  above 
all,  the  scenery  and  architecture  of  their 
countrjr,  that  betokens  a  wide  familiarity, 
gained  at  first  hand,  with  his  subject.  This 
knowledge  he  has  used  in  a  way  that  has 
made  his  book  entertaining  as  well  as  in- 
structive. With  his  skill  as  a  writer  of  travel 
literature  is  combined  his  well-known  talent 
as  an  illustrator.  The  specimens  of  his  pic- 
torial art  contained  in  this  volume  are  ex- 
cellent in  imagination  and  drawing  and  com- 
prize facsimiles  of  twelve  water-colors  and 
duotones  together  with  many  monotones 
from  original  sketches. 

Fisher,  Harrison.  A  Gardenof  Girls.  4to,bo.\ed. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $3.50  net. 

This  is  the  Harrison  Fisher  Book  for  1910 
and  contains  many  full-page  colored  illus- 
trations in  his  well-known  style:  girls  in 
riding  habit,  in  uniform,  at  the  opera,  in 
student  gown,  in  ball  dress — highly  char- 
acteristic, one  and  all.  They  accompany 
songs  chosen  from  Herrick,  Beranger,  Hood, 
Campbell,  Ben  Jonson,  Mrs.  Browning, 
Kingsley,  Paul  Hamilton  Haj'ne,  and  others, 
printed  in  large  picture  type,  elaborately 
decorated  by  Theodore  B.  Hapgood.  There 
is  also  a  full-page  portrait  of  the  artist, 
sketched  by  him.self. 

Forman,  Henry  .Tames.  In  the  Footprints  of 
Heine.  IlUistrated.  8vo.  pp.  256.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2  net. 

The  author  of  this  charming  book  declares 

he  has   "never  quite  mastereil "   the  art  of 
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eight  seeing.  I-ot  us  be  thunkfiil  he  ha.s  not, 
if  this  book  is  the  result  of  his  hick.  The 
masters  of  tlie  art  stuff  us  willi  so  inucli  dry 
information  that  travel  beconu's  a  study,  a 
task,  a  burden.  Mr.  I'^orman  leads  us  lightly 
through  the  Hartz  forest  with  a  holiday  air 
that  i.s  infinitely  enticing.  When  he  is  on 
foot,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  he  makes 


WILL    H.    LOW, 

Autlior  of  "A  Painter's  Progress." 

comrades  at  every  inn;  when  he  boards  the 
train  it  is  not  five  minutes  before  he  has  a 
three-year-old  girl  on  his  knee  and  they  are 
telling  each  other  all  their  secrets.  When  he 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  Brocken  he  falls 
in  with  a  group  of  German  students  quite 
accidentally,  and  before  the  night  is  over 
they  have  not  only  made  him  one  of  their 
party,  but  lend  him  cap  and  saber  while  he 
leads  them  in  a  comic  song. 

If  he  has  not  mastered  sightseeing,  he  has 
mastered  the  sightseers,  and  is  evidently  a 
capital  comrade  for  a  journey.  He  tells  lis 
every  few  pages  that  it  is  raining  during 
most  of  his  pilgrimage  through  the  Hartz 
forest  in  the  path  Heine  once  trod,  but  noth- 
ing indicates  that  any  of  the  damp  got  on 
his  spirits.  Most  of  us  would  have  slopped 
and  splashed  along  in  the  mud  and  drizzle 
for  a  few  miles  (or  rods)  and  taken  the  train 
for  home,  but  Mr.  Forman  seemed  to  find 
plenty  cf  brightness  without  the  sun's  aid. 
Witches  and  fairies  are  all  about  in  the  Hartz 
region,  and  not  one  of  them  escaped  his  eye. 
The  "  black  dog  of  Osterode "  freezes  the 
blood  of  the  peasantry,  "the  wild  huntsman  " 
and  his  roaring  train  thunder  through  the 
forest  o'  nights,  and  all  the  witches  of 
Germany  revel  on  the  summit  of  the  Brocken. 
No  doubt  the  guide-books  tell  about  the  wild 
huntsman,  but  it  may  be  seriously  doubted 
if  any  of  them  give  such  a  picture  of  his  mid- 
night ride  as  Mr.  Forman  does  in  his  chapter 
on  the  spectral  hunt. 

With  all  this  witchery  about,  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  author  should  escape  entirely, 
and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  a  charming  young 
woman  appears  before  the  story  has  gone 
very  far  and  leads  him  a  merry  chase  through 
the  rest  of  the  book.  She  lives  in  Dresden, 
her  name  is  Fraulein  Hoppe,  and  in  the  last 
chapter  we  leave  Mr.  Forman  on  the  train, 
with  Dresden  as  his  destination.  Other  foot- 
prints than  Heine's  have  evidently  claimed 
him. 

Gheusi,    P.    B.      Gambetta:     Life  and   Letters. 


Translated  by  Violetto  M.  MontaKU.     Illustrated. 
8vo.     Now  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $.i.r,0  net. 

The  letters  of  the  creator  of  the  French 
republic  are,  in  large  part,  addrest  to  his 
family  in  the  .south  of  France;,  and  they  sug- 
gest how  constantly  his  father,  mother,  sis- 
ter, and  aunt  were  in  his  mind  during  all  the 
years  of  political  struggle  in  Paris  when  he 
was  so  seldom  al)le  to  .sec;  them  with  his  own 
eyes.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  when 
it  is  remembered  how  often  they  failed  in 
generosity  to  him.  The  letters  [)icture  his 
student  days  of  poverty,  as  an  advocate  and 
deputy,  and  as  Premier  of  France.  The 
writer  has  provided  sufficient  conmicntary 
for  us  to  imderstand  many  of  the  circum- 
stances against  which  he  stands  out  in  re- 
lief and  to  dispel  most  of  the  calumnious 
rumors  which  for  so  many  years  have  clouded 
his  last  days  and  death.  The  book  contains 
four  portraits  of  Gambetta  and  four  of  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Ilarland,  Marion.  Where  Ghosts  Walk.  Illus- 
trated. Pp.  292.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1910.     .S2.50. 

Marion  Harland's  ghosts  alwaj's  walk  in 
pleasant  places,  and  this  new  series  is  charm- 
ing. She  has  a  way  of  combining  historical 
facts  with  poetic  fancy  which  fascinates  the 
reader  and  proves  instructive  as  well  as  pleas- 
ant reading.  The  present  volume  has  chap- 
ters on  Little  Boy  Blue,  The  Ladies  of  Llan- 
gollen, Charles  I.,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Joan  of 
Arc  at  Chinon,  Josephine  at  Malmaison,  Amy 
Robsart,  Stonehenge,  George  Herbert,  and 
Marie  Stuart.  In  each  case,  in  a  conversa-' 
tional,  intimate  way,  she  reproduces  the  local 
atmosphere  and  the  historical  setting  of  her 
subject.  She  speaks  most  feelingly  of  Joan 
and  Josephine,  their  heart-aches  and  courage, 
and  shows  keen  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  Stuarts  and  Medicis.  The  illustrations 
are  good  and  very  well  chosen. 

Harte,  Bret.  Saloniy  Jane.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
78  pp.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     81  net. 

Western  life,  character,  and  adventure  are 
at  Bret  Harte's  best  in  this  little  story,  writ- 
ten some  twelve  years  ago  and  now  appearing 
in  attractive  holiday  dress,  with  full-page  illu.s- 
trations  by  Harrison  Fisher  and  Arthur  I. 
Keller.  There  is  a  pervading  atmosphere  of 
a  thoroughly  wild — and,  possibly,  purely  tra- 
ditional— California  throughout  the  story,  a 
spirit  of  romance  that  awakens  an  echo  of  in- 
terest in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  not  too 
rigid  in  their  demand  for  a  strict  realism  in 


their  fiction.  Horse  thieves,  vigilantes,  and 
a  heroine  who  Ih  ravishingly  l)eautiful,  and 
who  chews  gum,  are  among  ihc.  dramali.s 
pcr.sonir,  and  the  whoh;  chronicle;  winds  up  as 
such  chronicles  should,  in  married  happiness, 
affluence,  and  the  social  supremacy  of  the 
horse  thief  and  the  heroine;  in  their  new  home 
in  the  east.     The  color  illustrations  and  the 


.M.\I).\.ME    MOJ).lE.SKA. 

Whose  Autobiography  has  recently  been  published. 


From  Koniiaii's  "  In  the  Foot  prints  i-t  Ileiiitf.' 

HEINE'S    LODGING   AT    GOTTINGKV 

page   decorations   give   an    inviting   holiday 
appearance  to  the  little  volume. 

Hichens,  Robert.  The  Holy  Land.  Illustrated  by 
.lules  Guerin  and  with  photographs.  New  York:  The 
Century  Co.     1910.    $6  net.    Carriage  27  cents. 

Nearly  every  educated  visitor  to  Palestine 
feels  constrained  to  write  a  book  on  his  ex- 
periences in  that  land.  To  the  multitude  of 
pilgrim  annals  Mr.  Hichens  now  adtls  his  con- 
tributions in  a  collection  of  articles  that  have 
appeared  already  in  The  Century  Magazine: 
Fortunately  his  impressions  are  better  worth 
recording  than  those  of  the  ordinary  tourist, 
and  he  has  the  skill  to  express  them  most 
felicitously.  He  is  a  literary  artist  of  the 
first  rank,  who  loves  the  Orient  with  the 
ardor  of  a  poet,  and  who  knows  how  to  p.aint 
its  scenes  in  word-pictures  of  rare  beauty. 
Accordingly,  his  descriptions  are  more  than 
ordinarily  readable,  and  bring  one  a  fresh 
sense  of  the  magic  charm  of  the  East.  He 
followed  the  ordinary  tourist  route,  landing 
at  Beirut,  proceeding  thence  to  Ba'albek  and 
Damascus,  and  overland  to  Nazareth  and 
•Jerusalem.  He  was  present  in  Jerusalem 
during  Holy  Week,  and  he  made  excursions 
thence  to  liethlehem  and  to  Jericho.  There 
is  nothing  novel  about  this  itinerary,  and  no 
new  light  is  thrown  upon  these  familiar 
places.  I^aedeker's  guide-book  and  the  mis- 
leading statements  of  dragomans  and  local 
ciceroni  are  the  sources  of  all  the  wisdom 
that  is  here  dealt  out  to  us.  This  is  not  a 
book  to  which  to  go  for  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  archeology,  geography,  or  his- 
tory of  Palestine.  It  should  be  read  as  one 
reads  a  poem,  solely  for  the  esthetic  impres- 
sion of  its  descriptions  of  scenery.  The  effect 
is  enhanced  by  the  eighteen  exquisite  color 
reproductions  of  paintings  by  Jides  Guerin 
and  the  forty  engraved  half-tone  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs.  The  book  is  printed 
in  large  leaded  type  on  heavy  linen  paper 
with  wide  margins,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
printer's  art  is  irreproachable. 

{Continued  on  page  1113) 
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A  GILLETTE 


Give  him  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor  and  you  will  see  him  as  interested  as  a  boy  o 
Christmas  morning.     It  is  a  man's  gift  that  never  fails  to  please.     You  know  h 
usually  feels  rather  silly  over  his  Christmas  presents.     He  takes  the  will  for  th 
deed.     If  you  want  him  to  enjoy  the  gift  as  well  as  the  intent  give  him  a  Gillette.  i 

The  Gillette  appeals  to  his  sense  of  the  practical — the  mechanical.     It  is  so  compaci 
workmanlike,  efficient.     It  is  so  all-there  and  all  right. 

Give  him  a  Gillette  and  watch  his  face  when  he  opens  the  package. 

There  are  all  styles,  to  suit  every  need  and  every  purse.     The  case  made  of  metai 


GILLETTE     SALES     COMPANY,      28     W.      Second      Street,      Boston 


New  York,  Times  Building:  Chicago,  Stock  Excbanee  Buildini;  Gillette  Safety  Razor,  Ltd. 

Eastern  Office,  Shansbai,  China  Canadian  Office,  63  St.   Alexander  Street.  Montreal 


Lond( 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litxrart  Diosst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Qorocco  grain  leather,  real  seal  or  English  pig  skin ;  the  razor  silver  or  gold  plated. 

You  can  buy  a  standard  set  at  $5.00  and  a  pocket  edition  at  $5.00  to  $6.00. 
^Combination  and  travelers'  sets  at  $6.00  to  $50.00.  There  are  now  two  sizes  of  blade 
Jackets — 12  double-edge  blades,  $1.00 ;  6  double-edge  blades,  50  cents. 

Write  and  we  will  send  you  an  illustrated  pamphlet. 


.x::^i^>e^^2^ciZcy 


JILLETTE      SALES      COMPANY,       28    W.     Second     Street,     Boston 

Factories:  Boston,  Montreal,  Leicester,  Berlin,  Paris 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


THE   TWO   GREAT  ANNUAL   SHOWS 

IN  Januarj-  will  be  held  in  New  York  the 
two  annual  automobile  shows,  the  first  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  beginning  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  the  second  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,    beginning  January   7.     Decorators 
have  been  at  work  for  some  weeks  preparing 
for  the  first  "the  most  elaborate  and  effect- 
ive  scheme   ever   attempted   in   automobile 
setting."    This  scheme  is  an  Italian  garden, 
with   a    rotunda  forming    the 
main  port  of  entrance.     Crim- 
son  and   cream   are  the   chief 
colors  employed.     The  rafters 
of  the  roof  and  other  parts  of 
the  structural  iron-work  over- 
head will    be    concealed  by  a 
canopy,  in  the  construction  of 
which    15,000   square   feet   of 
material  have  been  used.    Un- 
sightly posts  will   be  covered 
by       material        representing 
Italian  marble  and  tiling  and 
thn  floor  by  a  crimson   carpet. 
It   is   promised    that    "not   a 
square  inch  of  the  present  in- 
terior"   will   remain    in   view. 
Even    the    balconies    will    be 
transformed    in    ways    giving 
them  the  appearance  of  terraces.     The   en- 
trance   will    have    its     wrought-iron     porte- 
cochere     done    over     in    the     Italian     style. 
Decorators  insist  that,  while  the  color  scheme 
in  crimson  and  cream  may  seem  daring,  they 
will  so  shade  the  illumination  as  to  eliminate 
anything  dangerous.     The  general  effect  will 
be  "warm  and  glowing  without  glare." 
In  the  Madison  Square  Garden  exhibition, 


A   TRAIN    OF   MOTOR-TRUCKS 


Krom    ■  Motor  Age." 

.\      MOTOR-SPRl.NKLEK      I  .SED      IN      .SP.\I.\. 

members  of  the  old  American  Car  Manufac- 
turers' Association  will  join  the  makers  who 
exclusively  heretofore  have  exhibited  in  the 
Garden.  All  this  means  a  great  addition  to 
the  list  of  exhibitors,  and  has  involved  a  re- 
construction of  the  interior  of  the  Gar.den, 
where  the  use  of  structural  steel  has  been 
made  neces.sary.  The  newcomers  to  this 
show  are  said  to  number  thirty-seven  Amer- 
ican makers,  besides  whom  there  will  be  ex- 
hibitions from  many  foreign  makers.  As  a 
con.setjucnce,  many  well-known  types  of  cars 
will  be  seen  at  the  Garden  this  year  for  the 
finst  time.  Early  in  February  a  national 
show  will  be  opened  in  the  Coliseum  in  Chi- 
cago when  practically  all  these  cars  will  be 
exhil)ited  again. 

THE   DAY   OF   THE  COMMERCIAL    CAR 

More  and  more  attention  continues  to  be 
given  by  motor  periodicals  to  the  commer- 
cial car.  In  point  of  what  may  be  called 
"news  value,"  this  car   almost  takes   prece- 


dence now  over  the  motor  passenger  vehicb.  most  successful."  Motor  Age  believes  that 
A  writer  in  Motor  Age  declares  that  the  com-  makers  "  will  find  themselves  in  fine  condi- 
mercial  car  "has  reached  the  turning-point  tion  for  the  fight  for  business  in  1911."  Hav- 
which  leads  it  into  the  broad  glare  of  pub-  ing  once  got  "into  the  publicity  limelight," 
licity."  In  past  years  makers  "have  been  it  will  take  little  effort  on  their  part  to  rc- 
content  to  plod  along  with  experiments,"  main  there, 
and  have  been  "chary  of  participating  in 
contests  such  as  are  promoted  for  makers  of 
pleasure  vehicles."  They  have  desired  rather  At  Coventry  in  England  has  been  taken 
to  wait  until  their  products  "could  go  under  over  from  France  a  device  for  employing 
the  public's  microscope,"  which  means  a  motor-trucks  in  the  form  of  a  train  run  with- 
out tracks.  As  the  results  of 
experiments  in  England  vari- 
ous improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  original  French 
design,  but  these  improve- 
ments are  slight  and  relate 
chiefl}-  to  propulsion.  The 
system  employed  is  explained 
by  a  WTiter,  R.  W.  Crowly, 
in  The  Commercial  Vehicle. 
There  is  no  hauling  or  trail- 
ing, as  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  traction  engine.  The  train 
has  only  one  motor,  but 
each  truck  in  the  train  is  sep- 
arately propelled  by  a  me- 
chanical device  of  its  oa\ti. 
The  distributed  propulsion 
thus  secured  is  conveyed  by 
demonstration  not  only  of  their  utility  but  a  universal  shaft  running  through  the  en- 
of  their  economy  and  durability.  During  tire  length  of  the  train,  power  from  this  shaft 
October,  however,  competitions  were  held  in  being  transmitted  to  a  central  pair  of  wheels 
four  large  cities,  where  the  eagerness  with  on  each  vehicle.  The  ordinary  differential 
which  makers  gave  their  support  "shows  shafts  and  side-driving  chains  are  employed, 
very  plainly  that  the  business-car  makers  are  The  viriter  explains  further: 
now  ready  for  public  inspection."  u  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

Note  has  already  been  made  of  a  contest  gpiral  spring  drive  is  arranged,  through  which 
from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City  with  sat-  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  road  wheels, 
isfactory  results.  In  Chicago  a  run  was  made 
to  Milwaukee  and  return.  Fifty-one  trucks 
started.  They  ranged  in  size  from  small  de- 
livery wagons  to  five-ton  trucks.  Each  ve- 
hicle was  to  cover  a  distance  of  212  miles 
and  to  carry  its  full  load.  Bad  weather  pre- 
vailed, but,  in  spite  of  this  and  some  other 
handicaps,  the  contest  proved  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  makers,  especially  because 
it  "attracted  wide-spread  attention  in  the 
business  world."  In  Milwaukee  astonish- 
ment was  created  when  business  men  learned 
that  a  three-ton  truck  in  eight  hours  had 
covered  108  miles  with  a  full  load.  A  little 
figuring  convinced  them  that  the  trucks  had 
delivered  these  loads  in  faster  time  than  thus  insuring  very  smooth  starting  even  on 
would  have  been  done  by  express,  when  the  the  worst  gradients  and  roughest  of  roads, 
figuring  took  into  account  the  time  occupied  The  spring  drive  also  takes  up  all  undue 
in  sending  the  goods  to  the  express  office  and   ^1^°^^^   ^^   *^^^   transmission,    as   when   the 


l"ne  Coniiueivi ..'  Veu.i;ie. " 

C0UPLE-GE.\R    ELEelKlL      IKLL'K     FOK    H.\UL1NG    LUMBER. 


From  "'I'lie  Autoiiiobilt;." 

SUGGESTION     FOR    A     DOCTORS    RUNABOUT. 


in  delivering  them,  from  the  railroad  depot. 
As   a   road    demonstration    this   trial    "was 


CABS    FROM    A    TRAIN    OF    MOTOR-TRUCKS    MADE 
ENGLAND 


train  passes  over  rough  ground. 

"Each  follower  chassis  is  mounted  on 
six  wheels  (three  axles),  light  axle  weight 
throughout  the  train  being  thus  obtained 
and,  consequently,  less  damage  to  roati  sur- 
face or  bridges,  etc.,  as  there  are  six  bearing 
[loints  on  the  ground,  against  four  in  most 
other  methods  of  road  transport.  The  six 
wheels  also  reduce  the  shocks  and  vibration 
due  to  bad  roads.  The  distribution  of  driving 
]iower  enables  a  light  locomotor  with  an 
axle  weight  not  above  4  tons  when  loaded 
with  stores,  spares,  etc.,  to  be  used,  and  per- 
mits light  driving  wheels  in  place  of  the 
cumbersome  ones  that  have  to  be  used  on 
traction  engines.  The  difference  done  in 
the  damage  to  roads  and  bridges  between 
these  two  types  of  vehicles  will  be  at  once 
apparent. 

"Another  advantage  of  this  continued  pro- 
pulsion is  that  should  one  or  two  vehicles 
of  a  train  get  into  trouble  in  soft  or  bad 
ground,  and  their  driving  wheels  be  tnnlilc 
{Continued  on  page  HOG) 
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iliat  it  i.s  easy  uiul  oxixnlitious  to  visit  tlu'in 
with  a  car.  In  Barton  (/Oinity  ]\Ir.  Marcossoii 
found  the  "real  empire  of  the  rural  motor." 
All  the  farmers  there  "  were  rolling  in  wealth 
and  in  aut-oinohiies."  A\'hen  a  circus  put  up 
its  tent  in  the  comity  scat  there  were  by  ac- 
tual count  "  510  cars  lined  up  against  the  siile- 
walks."  On  another  day,  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, Mr.  MarcoHson  coimtcd  100  cars  in  the 
public  scjuare  which  later  in  the  afternoon 
were  turning  back  into  the  country  "loaded 
with  groceries  and  su[)plies." 

Not  only  are  young  farmers  using  cars,  but 
the  old  settlers.  Men  who  crossed  the  plains 
in  schooners  and  fought  the  Indians  are  now 
driving  cars.  One  Kansas  farmer  whom 
Mr.  Marcosson  met  had  taken  his  car  with 
him  on  a  trip  to  Scotland.  Many  prosperous 
farmers  would  have  retired  and  gone  to  cities 
to  live  except  for  the  car,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  remain  on  the  fai'm  because  of  the 
facility  it  gives  for  making  trips  away  from 
it.  Much  use  is  made  of  cars  in  reaching 
union  schools,  one  being  often  employed  by 
a  neighborhood  to  gather  up  children  from 
many  houses.  An  enlargement  of  school 
classes  has  thus  resulted  and  schools  have 
been  thus  raised  from  ordinary  graded  schools 
to  high  schools,  so  that  the  farmer  does  not 
need  to  send  his  son  or  daughter  to  a  paid 
city  school  in  order  to  obtain  higher  instruc- 
tion for  them. 

Mr.  Marcosson  found  much  use  made 
everywhere  of  the  engine  of  the  car  as  a  gen- 
erator of  power  for  the  farm.  In  Kansas 
it  is  used  to  run  "alfalfa  stackers,"  in 
Kansas  to  run  cream-separators,  and  in  Ne- 
braska to  propel  buzz-saws.  Elsewhere  it 
is  employed  to  cut  down  and  dig  post- 
holes.  Many  other  uses  are  specified, 
including  delivery  of  milk  and  butter,  trans- 
portation service,   and  mail    delivery.      Mr. 

THEY  GROW 

<;oo<l  Huiii<>r  and  Chocrfiiliies!!!  Troiii 
Ri^lit  Fuod  una  Drink. 


Anything  that  interferes  with  good 
health  is  apt  to  keep  cheerfulness  and  good 
humor  in  the  background.  A  Washington 
lady  found  that  letting  coffee  alone  made 
things  bright  for  her.     She  writes  : 

"  Four  years  ago  I  was  practically  given 
up  by  my  doctor  and  was  not  expected  to 
live  long.  My  nervous  system  was  in  a  bad 
condition. 

"But  I  was  young  and  did  not  want  to 
die  so  I  began  to  look  about  for  the  cause  of 
my  chronic  trouble.  I  used  to  have  nervous 
spells  which  would  exhaust  me  and  after 
each  spell  it  would  take  me  days  before  I 
could  sit  up  in  a  chair. 

"I  became  convinced  my  trouble  was 
caused  by  coffee.  I  decided  to  stop  it  and 
bought  some  Postum. 

"The  first  cup,  which  I  made  according 
to  directions,  had  a  soothing  effect  on  my 
nerves  and  I  liked  the  taste.  For  a  time  I 
nearly  lived  on  Postum  and  ate  little  food 
besides.     I  am  today  a  healthy  woman. 

"  My  family  and  relatives  wonder  if  I  am 
the  same  person  I  was  four  years  ago,  when 
I  could  do  no  work  on  account  of  nervous- 
ness. Now  I  am  doing  my  own  housework, 
take  care  of  two  babies — one  twenty,  the 
other  two  months  old.  I  am  so  busy  that  I 
hardly  get  time  to  write  a  letter,  yet  I  do  it 
all  with  the  cheerfulness  and  good  humor 
that  come  from  enjoj^ing  good  health. 

"  I  tell  my  friends  it  is  to  Postum  I  owe 
my  life  today." 

Kead  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  newr  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


f  ^ 


t 


L 
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"Grea-a-at!!'' 

he'll  say  after  Xmas 

You  know  a  man  always  says,    "Don't   give  me  anything  for 
Christmas. ' '  He  thinks  you  can' t  pick  out  anything  that  he  wants. 

But  you  just  buy  him  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor. 

A  few  days  after  Xmas  you'll  hear  him  say,  "  Gee,  Mary, 
this  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  gre-a-a-at  !  It  really  isn't  a  safety  razor. 
I've  tried  those  things  and  they  won't  shave  at  all.  I  can  strop  this 
Auto-Strop  Safety  Razor  as  quickly,  handily  and  expertly  as  my 
barber  can,  and  with  it  I  can  shave  myself  just  as  expertly  as  he 
can.      Gr-e-a-at  !  " 

Then  you  will  Say:  "And  so  your  wife  has  showed  you 
something  you  didn't  know,  for  once." 

GET  ONE.    TRY  IT.       (Dealers  Also  Read  This.) 

If  it  doesn't  give  you  head  barber  shaves,  dealer  will  willingly 
refund  your  155.00,  as  he  loses  nothing.  We  exchange  the  razor 
you  return  or  refund  him  what  he  paid  for  it. 

Consists  of  one  self-stropping  safety -razor  (silver  plated),  12  fine 
blades  and  strop  in  handsome  case.  Price  $5.00,  which  is  your  total 
shaving  expense  for  years,  as  one  blade  often  lasts  six  months  to  one  y  ear. 

The  best  way  to  forget  to  get  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  to 
put  it  off  until  to-morrow.  - 

AutoStrop   Safety    Razor   Co.,    327  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York; 
233   Coristine   Bldg.,  Montreal;  6  1  New  Oxford   St..  London 


RSBR 


Far  Quicker, 
Handier  than 
any  other  Razor 


Strops,  Shaves, 
Cleans  Without 
Detaching  Blade 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Most 

Nutritious  Food 

Made  From  Flour 

A  strong  statement  —  but  an 
absolute  fact.  Backed  up  by  years 
of  testing. 

The  stomach  digests  them  with 
pleasure,  and  sends  them  on  their 
way  to  make  rich,  red  blood,  sound 
flesh  and  tough  muscle. 

Every  ingredient  is  a  strength- 
giver,  scientifically  blended  and 
perfectly  baked. 

Crisp  and  delicious  Uneeda  Bis- 
cuit come  to  you  in  their  dust  tight, 
moisture  proof  packages,  fresh, 
and  clean,  and  good. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


(Never  sold  in  bulk) 


«^^ 


O^ 


/or  a  package 


"  While  I  Was   musing  the  fire  burned" 

—Psalm  39 :  3. 
There's  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  sit  and 
muse  before  the  open  fire.     A 

WOOD  MANTEL 

without  which  no  room  is  complete — is  the 
fittest  frame  to  the  fireplace,  because  it 
harmonizes  best  with  the  woodwork  of  the 
room,  factory  Built  Wood  Mantels,  as  well 
constructed  and  finely  finished  as  tlie  hig^liest- 
grade  furniture,  can  be  bought  in  every  archi- 
tectural style,  and  at  prices  to  suit  all  pocket 
books.  You'll  find  many  suggestions  for  the 
house  builder  and  owner,  in  our  booklet 

Why    Wood  Mantels  ? 

That  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you,  if  you  address 

Wood  Mantel  Manufacturers'  Association 

H.  T.   BENNETT,  Secretary 
Room  1222,  State  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Marcosson  found  a  clergyman  in  Kansas  who 
used  a  car  as  a  circuit  rider.  It  has  enabled 
him  to  extent  his  circuit  to  sixteen  miles 
around.  Instead  of  holding  one  service  a 
day,  he  can  now  hold  at  least  three  in  as 
many  counties.  He  commonly  covers  35  or 
40  miles  each  Sunday.  Likewise  the  car  has 
proved  an  important  factor  in  bringing  farm- 
ers to  church.  Formerly  the  farmer's  horses 
becoming  tired  with  the  week's  work  were  not 
taken  out  on  Sunday,  but  the  motor-car 
never  gets  tired.  Of  the  influence  of  the  car 
on  good  roads  Mr.  Marcosson  also  writes,  its 
influence  having  done  more  for  good  roads  in 
ten  years  than  "  fifty  years  of  oratory  and 
resolutions"  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 

THE   CAR-TAX   HERE    AND    IN   EUROPE 

Some  interesting  detads  are  given  in  a 
letter  from  Paris  to  Motor  Age,  as  to  com- 
parative taxes  on  motor-cars  and  gasoline  in 
this  country,  England,  and  France.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  the  United  States  "is  the 
cheapest  country  in  the  world  in  which  to 
own  a  motor-car."  While  the  American  can 
"purchase  a  car  as  unfettered  as  the  buyer 
of  a  wheelbarrow,"  the  European  is  "bound 
round  by  questions  of  taxation."  Moreover, 
the  tax  on  gasoline  in  Europe  adds  materially 
to  the  cost  of  upkeep.  Motor  laws  have  been 
made  by  only  thirty-eight  out  of  forty-eight 
States  in  this  country,  and  of  these  only  eight 
impose  taxes  on  cars,  or  on  the  owTier  or 
driver.  The  net  income  derived  in  these 
States  from  the  580,000  cars  now  believed  to 
be  in  use  in  this  country,  is  small.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  where  exist  only  about  50,000 
cars  and  40,000  motor-cycles,  the  motor- 
tax,  including  that  on  gasoline,  produces  a 
revenue  of  $3,925,000.  France,  with  55,609 
privately  owned  cars,  collects  an  average 
car-tax  of  about  $38,  and  an  average  motor- 
cycle tax  of  $2.40.  These  figures  for  France 
do  not  include  the  tax  on  gasoline,  which  is 
sufficient  to  raise  the  total  tax  to  about 
$7,000,000.  Massachusetts  is  the  only  Amer- 
ican State  which  approaches  European  prac- 
tise. An  owner  in  Massachusetts  may  pa.\- 
as  high  as  $25  a  year  for  his  car,  with  $20 
additional  for  his  examination  fee  and  $2 
for  his  driving  license.  The  writer  in  Motor 
Age  says  further: 

"France  and  England,  the  two  countries 
having  taken  the  lead  in  motor-car  taxa- 
tion, have  fixed  on  horse-power  as  their 
basis.  Brought  down  to  its  simplest  ele- 
ments, the  French  scheme  consists  of  ta- 
king the  manufacturer's  estimate  of  the 
horse-power  of  a  car,  with  the  right,  if  they 
consider  that  estimate  too  low,  of  using  a 
formula  of  their  own.  The  fornuila,  however, 
gives  a  rating  about  50  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  reality.  This  explains  the  general  tend- 
ency of  European  manufacturers  to  give 
a  low  rating  to  their  cars.  It  is  wise  when 
each  horse-power  may  cost  the  owner  from 
$1  to  $3  per  annum.  It  explains,  too.  why 
many  of  the  biggest  European  cars  will 
not  print  more  than  25  horse-power — in  tlie 
catalog. 

"  For  the  sake  of  accurate  comparison  take 
an  ordinary  four-cylinder  touring-car  of  less 
tlian  4  inches  bore.  This  is  admittedly  a 
low-powered  car,  and  one  that  might  be 
placed  in  the  $1,000  to  $1,200  selling  class 
in  America.  Before  you  can  take  it  out  on 
the  road  in  England,  the  sum  of  $20  must  be 
paid  to  the  state.  The  registration  of  the 
car  will  cost  you  $4.80;  you  nmst  have  a 
driving  license,  for  which  a  fee  of  $1  will 
be  charged;  if  you  keep  a  chaufTeur  you 
must  pay  for  the  privilege — apart  from  his 
wages— to    the    extent    of    $3.50.     But    the 
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car  is  usoloss  unloss  it  travels,  and  as  it  can 
not  be  made  to  give  service  without  con- 
svimiiifj;  taxed  gasoline,  there  will  be  a  further 
amount  to  pay  to  tlie  treasury.  The  gasoline 
tax,  of  course,  depends  on  the  distance 
traveled,  but  estimating  on  (),()()()  miles  in 
the  year  and  an  average  of  80  miles  to  the 
gallon,  the  treasury  will  be  the  richer  through 
you  to  the  extent  of  .fl'i.  Thus,  for  a  little 
runabout,  which  you  may  have  ])urchased 
secontl-hand  for  $500,  you  will  contribute 
to  the  state  the  sum  of  $41.30  each  year. 
If  you  are  a  wealthy  man  and  have  the  temer- 
ity to  own  a  six-cylintier  car  of  a  fraction 
over  f)  inches  bore,  its  direct  taxation  would 
be  $285. GO  per  annum,  with  an  addition  of 
about  $50  for  the  duty  on  gasoline  consumed, 
driving  licenses  for  yourself  and  chauffeur, 
etc.,  making  a  total  of  over  $336  paid  to  the 
state.  For  the  highest-powered  private  cars 
England  holds  the  record  in  the  matter  of 
taxation. 

"  France  is  the  dearest  country  in  the  worl<i 
in  which  to  own  a  small  or  medium-powered 
car,  and  it  is  not  until  we  get  into  the  60  to 
90-horse-powcr  class  that  the  taxation  rates 
drop  below  those  of  Great  Britain. 

"It  is  certain  that  the  American  user  is 
never  brought  to  prefer  a  car  of  3  inches  bore 
in  preference  to  one  of  3V  inches  cylinder 
diameter  because  the  former  will  consume 
less  gasoline.  Supposing  he  uses  200  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  in  the  year,  purchasing  at 
20  cents  a  gallon,  the  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
year  will  only  be  $40,  and  for  this  amount 
he  may,  with  a  five-passenger  car,  have 
covered  as  much  as  6,000  miles.  In  Eng- 
land the  same  amount  of  fuel  will  have 
cost  him  $56,  of  which  the  tax  is  respon- 
sible for  $12.  In  France,  supposing  the 
gasoline  is  bought  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage, that  is,  without  paying  a  local  tax, 
the  price  will  be  $73.  If  the  car  is  used 
exclusively  in  Paris  the  cost  will  be  $118. 
There  is  only  one  country  in  Europe  which 
can  at  all  compare  with  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  little  industrial  Belgium.  There, 
thanks  to  the  absence  of  taxation,  gasoline 
can  be  purchased  at  15  to  18  cents  a  gallon." 

ROUTES  ACROSS   THE   CONTINENT 

At  this  wi'iting  (December  1)  Mr.  A.  L. 
Westgard,  representing  the  Touring  Club  of 
America,  must  be  near  his  Pacific  coast  des- 
tination in  his  motor  trip  across  the  con- 
tinent, which  was  begun  in  New  York  on 
October  10.  The  purpose  of  this  trip  was  to 
lay  out  a  desirable  route,  having  in  view  ul- 
timately the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  a  continuous  road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Mr.  Westgard  had  been  made  a 
special  ofncer  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Roads  and  departed  on  his  journey  in  the 
presence  of  Director  Page,  who  had  requested 
him  to  take  photographs  and  collect  other 
data  as  to  types  of  roads,  nature  of  hills,  con- 
dition of  bridges,  etc.  When  he  left  New 
York  on  October  10,  he  expected  to  consume 
at  least  sixty  days  in  his  journey.  He  was 
to  proceed  by  way  of  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  and  Kansas  City,  the  remainder  of 
the  route  being  over  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail, 
the  only  feasible  route  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year.  He  did  not  intend  to  make  any 
speed  records,  but  rather  to  pursue  a  leisurely 
course,  in  order  to  collect  all  the  data  that 
mic;ht  seem  desirable. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Tibbe  of  Kansas  City,  who  has 
taken  personal  interest  in  this  enterprise, 
writes  to  The  Literary  Digest  that  he  in- 
tends himself  to  make  a  trip  from  Kansas 
City  to  California  with  his  family  in  the 
spring,  employing  two  automobiles  for  the 
purpose.  He  has  traveled  over  the  route 
many  times  by  team  and  believes  he  can 
supply  useful  iiiformation  as  to  that  part  of 
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CUT  GLASS  BEARS 
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Candle  Stick  and 
Cologno  Bottle 


Fern  Dish  and  Flower  Pot 


AST  S  U  M  M  K  R,  a  Toledo 
manufacturer,  while  traveliiig'in 
Europe,  journeyed  to  a  famous 
Hungarian  pottery,  in  order  to  con- 
tract at  first  hand  for  a  certain  type 
of  colored  porcelain  ware.  When 
the  proprietor  leariie<l  the  traveler's 
home  city,  he  was  much  surprised. 

"You  have  come  a  long  distance  to  see  me," 
he  said,  "and  if  I  wished  to  buy  the  finest  of 
cut  glass  I  should  be  obliged  to  go  back  to 
Toledo  with  you — to  Libbey's. " 

The  American,  on  his  return,  said  that  while  he 
knew  that  Libbey  cut  glass  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
he  didn't  know  that  all  the  world  knew  it.  However, 
the  Libbey  Glass  Company  was  established  ninety 
years  ago,  and  it  is  literally  true  that  Europe  was 
collecting  choice  specimens  of  Libbey  glass  long 
before  the  great  bulk  of  Americans  were  alive  to 
its  splendor  and  intrinsic  worth.  Today  the  Libbey 
name  (cut  on  every  piece)  means  as  much  in  every 
city,  town  and  hamlet  in  America  as  it  has  always 
meant  to  the  cultured  European  collector. 

Perhaps  it  now  means  more, 
because  today  cut  glass  has 
come  into  its  own  to  a  degree 
that  could  hardly  have  been 
foreseen  less  than  two  decades 
ago,  when  the  Libbey  Build- 
ing at  Chicago  was  one  of  the  really  great  at- 
tractions of  the  greatest  world's  fair  this  country 
has  ever  seen. 

The  change  in  the  public  viewpoint  has  been  two- 
fold. Today  cut  glass  for  the  table  is  a  necessity; 
one  finds  it  in  hundreds  of  charming  and  graceful 
forms — for  almost  as  many  uses — while  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  types  and  styles  could  almost  have 
been  counted  on  the  fingers. 

Cut  glass  declined  to  remain  in  the  dining  room 
— shut  up  in  a  crystal  cabinet.  It  has  found  its 
way  to  my  lady's  boudoir — into  the  living  rooms 
—to  the  man's  den  and  even  his  office.  It  carries 
not  only  the  message  of  beauty  and  art,  but  teaches 
us  that  beauty  can  and  should  be  the  attribute  of 
the  "  every  day  things"  about  us. 

Extravagance  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Its  superb  sheen  is  for 
all  time — its  brilliancy  wi 
challenge  your  admiration 
long  after  the  years  have 
dimmed    the    luster    of  your 

gold    and  usage    has   marred 

Bittera  Bottle  and  Whiskey  Set    your  treasures  of  silvcr. 

But  in  buying  your  cut  glass  for  Christmas,  give 
due  heed  to  a  reputation  well  earned.  Choose 
from  a  Libbey  stock  for  the  all  sufficient  reason 
that   it  is  "The  World's  Best." 
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is   a    positive    safeguard 
against  tooth  decay. 

Keeps  the  teeth  white, 
the  gums  healthy  and  the 
mouth  clean  and  whole- 


some. 


Powder  or  paste 
25c    everywhere 
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Send  for  a  Free 

^  Sample  Package 

of  "T"  Pins 

^  The  perfect  pin  for  home 
and  office  use.  It  can  be 

a  inserted  without  hurting  the 
fingers,  and  withdrawn,  no 
II  matterhow  firmly  imbedded, 

''  "  "without  breaking  the  finger 
nails.  Always  holds  securely 
— the  head  cannot  possibly 
pull  through.  Strong,  nee- 
dle pointed,  made  in  sever 
sizes.  Write  for  the  free 
sample  package  today. 

Caihmaii  &  Denison  Mfg;.  Co. 
238W.2:rdSt.,  NEWYORK, 
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Victor-Victrola 


Three  new  styles 


Victor- Victfola  X,  $75 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victor-Victrola  XI,  $100 

Mahogany  or  oak 

Victor-Victrola  XIV,  $150 

Mahogany  or  oak  with  racks  for  records 


The  first  and  only 
instrument  of  its  kind 

No  other  musical  Instrument  pos- 
sesses the  clear,  beautiful,  mellow 
tone-quality  of  the  Victor-Victrola. 
When  the  Victor-Victrola  was 
introduced  four  years  ago,  it  created 
a  sensation  in  the  musical  world  and 
set  a  new  standard  for  tone-quality. 

And  that   tone -quality  is  still 
supreme  toe 


iprei 


)day. 


Look  for  the 
Victor  dog 


T. 
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on  the  lid  of      v 
every  Victor-Victrola 
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"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


To  get  best  resulta,  use  only  Victor  Npertles  on  Victor  Eecorils 
IVe^v  Victor  Records  are  on  Siile  lit  all  floalors  on  the  S^tli  of  each  month 


"  Used  luhiic  yon  sleep. 


C  r  OtU  p  ,  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat,  Coughs, 
Bronchitis,  Colds, 
Diphtheria,       Catarrh 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment  avoiding  druffs. 
Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Wliooping 
Cough  and  relieves  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  rendered  strongly  antiseptic,  insi)ircd  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  tlie  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of 
successful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  liooklet. 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice, 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  62  CortUndt  St.,  New  York 

Or  Lcf inini-MiIcB  Building,  Montreul,  Cunuda 
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6%  SECURED 
CERTIFICATES 

When  you  invest  your  funds  in  our 
Secured  Certificates  they  are  safe- 
g'uarded  by  First  Mortgages  on  im- 
proved Salt  Lake  City  real  estate  and 
the  Capital  and  Surplus  of  this  insti- 
tution. Moreover,  they  will  earn 
6%  interest  per  annum,  payable 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  semi-annually 
as  desired.  A  distinctive  feature 
connected  with  these  Certificates  is 
that  the  Mortgages  securing  same  are 
turned  overabsolutely  to  the  investor. 

Write  for  booklet  "/^." 
Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 

SALT  LAKE  SECURITY 
£rTRUST  COMPANY 

::  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  .  : 
ft  M9GURRIN.  PRES.         EST.  Iflftfi 
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the  route  which  comprizes  Kansas,  Colorado, 
and  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas.     He  says: 

"  The  old  Sante  F6  trail,  as  we  know,  pretty 
much  follows  the  Arkansas  River,  and  no 
doubt  was  so  laid  out  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  water  away  from  the  river  in 
the  early  days.  The  trail  west  of  Dodge 
City  begins  to  be  rough  and  sandy.  I  have 
made  the  trip  from  Dodge  City,  Kansas, 
via  Trinidad,  Colo.,  and  can  assure  you 
that  the  roacls  on  this  route  are  hke  boule- 
vards, except  about  eight  miles  of  sand, 
which  is  not  bad.  You  will  note  from  the 
map  how  distance  is  saved,  but  more  than 
that,  splendid  roads  are  secured.  I  would 
consider  all  this  to  mean  a  saving  of  a  day's 
trip,  besides  along  the  route  will  be  found 
small  towns  every  25  miles,  the  same  as  on 
the  Santa  Fe  trail. 

"The  shortest  route  of  all,  and  this  is  over 
fine  roads,  would  be  to  follow  the  Rock  Island 
either  to  Dalhart  or  Tucumcan,  and  thence 
to  Las  Vegas  or  Santa  F6.  I  am  not  in- 
formed, however,  as  to  the  road  between  the 
latter  places,  but  presume  it  is  as  good  as 
any  in  the  western  country." 

SYSTEMATIZED   MOTOR   TRUCKING 

What  Motor  describes  as  "probably  the 
most  important  plan  yet  devised  in  the  effort 
to  systematize  the  motor-wagon  traffic  in 
the  Greater  City,"  has  been  put  forward  by 
a  terminal  company  in  Brooklyn,  now  erect- 
ing a  ten-story  freight  station.  The  chief 
aim  is  to  eliminate  from  the  streets  "hap- 
hazard traffic."  A  schedule  of  routes  radia- 
ting into  the  principal  wholesale  quarters  of 
the  city  will  be  established,  with  transfer 
stations  at  the  outskirts  of  each  quarter, 
where  the  contents  of  large  motor-wagons, 
having  from  three  to  four  tons  capacity,  will 
be  distributed  among  smaller  trucks.  Ten 
such  transfer  stations  are  in  contemplation. 
Large  motor-wagons  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  will  be  accommodated  at  the 
terminal  building.  Each  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  $4,000,  the  smaller  ones  being  Hsted 
at  about  $2,000  or  possibly  $3,000.  In  con- 
nection with  this  work,  the  terminal  com- 
pany has  made  careful  calculations  as  to  the 
respective  cost  of  horses  and  motor-trucks. 
The  result  is  a  balance  "  convincingly  in  favor 
of  the  latter."  A  statement  given  out  by  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  company  says: 

"We  are  convinced  that,  in  general,  motor- 
truck service  is  cheaper  than  horse  cartage, 
and  in  our  own  particular  case  we  believe  that 
our  system  will  make  the  difference  still  more 
marked,  for  our  organization  ^vill  be  able  to 
conduct  trucking  operations  more  cheaply 
than  any  individual  merchant  can  do.  How- 
ever, we  prefer  to  let  the  eating  be  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  and  to  refrain  from  sanguine 
predictions.  But  we  have  no  objection  to 
giving  our  indorsement  to  figures  which 
have  recently  been  published  by  an  expert  in 
such  matters.  This  writer  takes  the  case 
of  a  merchant  who,  in  order  to  cover  certain 
distances  each  day,  is  compelled  to  employ 
three  drays,  each  of  which  can  cover  an 
average  of  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour 
for  three  hundred  working  days  of  six  hours 
each;  while  a  motor-truck  of  five-ton  capacity 
can  negotiate  eight  miles  per  hour.  The 
latter  will,  therefore,  make  48  miles  each  day, 
while  each  of  the  drays  can  cover  only  15 
miles,  a  total  of  45  for  the  three.  In  other 
words,  so  far  as  distances  are  concerned,  three 
drays  and  an  average  of  seven  horses  are 
required  to  do  the  work  of  one  motor  truck. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  this  esti- 
mate, the  additional  cost  in  tlie  original  pur- 
chase price  of  the  motor-truck  as  ^compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  drays  is  amply  made  up  by 
the  great  savings  in  operation  and  other  items. 
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In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  figures  do  not  include  eost  of 
stable  rent,  stable  help,  and  stable  eciuipnicnt, 
which  is  greater  in  the  case  of  horses  than  for 
motors.  I  would  say  that  these  hgures  are 
not  only  unbiased,  but  they  even  favor  the 
side  of  the  horse  dray  more  than  it  deserves. 
The  life  of  a  motor-wagon  can  be  definitely 
predicted.  That  of  a  horse  is  problematical. 
Furthermore,  the  application  of  a  proper 
method  in  the  matter  of  hauls  will  bring  the 
cost  of  carting  far  below  the  estimates  quoted, 
and,  finally,  the  division  of  the  city  into 
delivery  zones  will  result  in  speed  and  econo- 
mics unthinkable  when  unsystematized  horse- 
truck  service  is  used." 

In  connection  with  this  statement  the 
table  referred  to  is  printed  by  Motor.  It 
gives  figures  for  cost  of  trucks  and  drays, 
the  yearly  expenses,  and  the  operating  costs: 

Invest.ment 

■Three  Drays 

3  drays  at  $400 $1,200 

7  horses  at  $250 1,750 

6  sets  harness  at  $100 600 

$3,550 

One  Truck 
1  truck  at   $3,750 

Yearly  Expense 

Three  Drays 

Interest  at  6  percent.  ($3,550).  .  ,  .  $213 

Depreciation: 

Horses  at  33^  per  cent.  ($1,750)  584 

Drays  at  20  per  cent.  ($1,200)    .  240 

Harness  at  25  per  cent.  ($600) .  .  150 

$1,187 
One  Truck 
Interest  at  6  per  cent.  ($3,750)  ..."  $225 
Depreciation  (tires  not  included): 
Frame,  etc.,  at  10  per  cent. 

(.$3,325) 332.50 

Chains,  bearings,  etc.,  at  50  per 

cent.  ($225)    112.50 

Body  at  20  per  cent    ($200) ...      40.00 

Total   $710.00 

Operating  Cost 

Three  Drays 

3  repairers,  paint,  etc.,  at  $150  .  .  .  $450 

3  drivers,  300  days,  at  $2.50 2,250 

7  horses,  feed,  at  45c.  per  day  ....  1,150 
7  shoeing,  vet.,  etc.,  12  mos.,  at  $2  168 

Total    $5,205 

One  Truck 

1  repair,  paint,  etc $165 

1  driver,  300  days,  $3 900 

Gas  and  oil,  300  days,  48  miles  x  3  j  480 

Tires  on  above  mileage 400 

Total $2,655 

SECOND-HAND  CARS 

An  editorial  article  in  Motor  Age  declares 
that  the  automobile  agent  now  often  finds 
his  business  "in  an  unhealthy  condition," 
and  that  this  is,  in  many  cases,  directly  due 
to  allowances  made  for  old  cars  taken  in 
trade  in  sales  of  new  ones.  Dealers  in  many 
cities  have  not  been  making  the  money  they 
should.  While  in  some  cases  they  are  doing 
well,  in  others  they  "scarcely  break  even." 
Their  chief  losses,  this  writer  maintains,  have 
been  due  to  taking  old  cars,  this  feature  of 
the  trade  having  become  very  large.  The 
writer  knows  of  dealers  who  to-day  "find 
themselves  with  almost  .$35,000  worth  of 
second-hand  cars  on  hand. ' '  He  believes  that 
these  cars  "never  will  bring  a  profit  to  the 
dealer"  who  has  taken  them  "in  order  to 
make  a  sale  and  keep  cars  moving."  Money 
has  commonly  been  lost  in  transactions  of 
this  kind. 

The  writer  believes  that  for  a  dealer  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  $1,500  or  $2,000  on  an  old  car 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
60c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 


The  Howard  Watch 


Mother  and  the  girls 
ought  to  know  that 
a  Howard  Watch 
means  more  to  a  man  than 
any  other  Christmas  gift 
they  could  choose  for  him. 
Every  man  knows  the 
Howard  Watch — its  his- 
tory and  traditions  —  the 
names  of  the  leading  Americans 
who  have  carried  the  Howard 
and  made  it  their  own. 

He  is  pleased  with  their  rec- 
ognition of  him  as  the  kind  of 
man    who    ought    to    own    a 


Howard — the    finest  practical 
timepiece  in  the  world. 

The  Howard  Watch  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  any  man 
among  his  friends — not  alone 
in  its  accuracy  and  reliability, 
but  because  of  its  distinctive 
position  among  timepieces. 

It  is  the  last  word  in  a  fine  watch, 
and  no  other  gift,  however  high  in 
cost,  could  more  surely  reflect  the 
idea  of  quahty. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch — 
from  the  17-iewel  (double  roller)  in  a  Boss 
or  Crescent  gold-filled  case  at  $40  to  the 
23-jeweI  in  a  14-k.  solid-gold  case  at  i?150 
— is  fixed  at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket 
attached. 


Not  every  Jeweler  can  sell  you   a  HOWARD    Watch.     Find   the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.      He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 
Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you  "  The  Story  of   Edward 
Howard  and  the  First  American  Watch" — an  inspiring  chapter  of  history  that 
every  man  and  boy  should  read. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS,  Boston,  Mass. 


It  you  can  Wind  a 
Watch  you  can  Sharpen 
Safety  Razor  Blades 
like  this,  satisfactorily. 

No  expensive  or 
complicated    device     necessary. 

Mail  postal  with  address  for  particulars 

IDEAL  HOLDER  CO. 

Bo.x  16,   Canton,  Ohio 


18  TOOLS  IN  ONE  PAIR 

^^f  O^^a^f  ^«»«^  Here  is  the  most  won - 
«##  OOfSSC#fS  derful  pair  of  scis- 
sors you  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  18  complete  and 
perfect  tools,  the  greatest  convenience  in  the 
home,  office,  camp,  traveling,  or  anyrrhere. 
Actual  size  i%  in.  long.  This  gives  you  an  en- 
tire tool  chest  for  the  pocket.  Thousands  of 
these  scissors  havebeen  sold  for  $1.  We  bought 
a  big  lot  and  sell  them  iLinuf  i-r  ■*  ^  D 
vpith  elegant  leather  case.  nUff  Al       ■  &%  U 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied.    Send  your  order  today. 

WM.  C.  HOCKING  CO.,  492  Marine  BIdg,  Chieapo, 


r  »i.    ne  Dougr 


f.  BESURETHISNAME  in 
REDISONJHE  LABEL 


-T^ 


m  naMiianimeapple  Juice 


A  wonderful,  new.  Healthful 
all-the-year-round  Drink. 

At  Druggists,  Grocers  and  Soda 
Fountains. 

Write  tor  Booklet. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Products  Co.,  Ltd., 

112    Market     Street. 
San   Francisco.   Cat. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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In  a  dairvty  Gift  Box-WWt 

1^  ^^'l,'!     ^^     _    /^    *   /^y     O  "^    What  is  more  suitable  than  a       .^Bl^^ 
Or-*!!    ^^T*    i   H   ri         «     handsome,  cleanly,  efficient  Parker 
■^^-^  •^  •^  V/  •-       V^  1^    1^      •     fountain  pen,  as  a  Christmas  gift 

•^  for  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 

sweetheart  or  friend  ?   If  the  Parker  isn't  all  I  recommend,  the  dealer  will  refund  your 
money— If  the  fountain  is  broken  by  accident  within  one  year,  I  will^epairjor^ re- 


place at  no  cost. 

Cleanly  Because  of  the  Lucky  Curve 

The  straight  ink  feed  common  to  other  pens 
holds  ink  when  you  stop  writing,  until  air  ex- 
panded in  the  reservoir  by  the  heat  of  the  body 
forces  it  into  the  cap,  often  soiling  fingers  and 
linen  when  you  remove  the  cap  to  write.  But  the 
curved  ink  feed  of  the  Parker— the  Lucky  Curve 
— is  self-draining.  No  ink  in  the  feed,  none  can 
be  forced  into  the  cap. 

KO.   15.         $7.00.     Bailel   of  tintpd    pfall  slabs  held   l)y 

grold  bands.     Gold  filigree  cap  with  space  for 

owner's  name. 
!Vo.  le.        $6.00.     18'K  gold  plate  mounting.     Space  for 

owner's  name. 
IVo.  -ISK-     $4.60.    Chased  barrel,  gold  bands.     Space  for 

owner's  name. 
\o.  51.        $3.60.    Gold  or  silver  designed   name  plate, 

unique  and  simple. 

$2.60.     Chased  barrel,  lady's  size. 


A^ 


!;u 


D" 


IVo.  SOK 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  Geo.  S.  Parker,  Pre*..  142  Mill  St..  Janetville.  Wis. 

Branches:  Parker  Pen  Co    (Retail*,  11  Park  Row.  New  York  City:  Buntii 
Gillies  &  Co.,  Hamilton  and  Montreal,  Can.ada ;  Parker  Pen  Co. 


GEO.  S.  PARKER. 

Parker  Jack-Knile 
Stalety  Fountain  Pen 

Even  upside  down,  this  unique 
little  pen  doesn't  leak.  1  carried  one  in  my 
pants  pocket  with  my  knife  and  compass  on  a  250 
mile  hunting  and  boating  trip,  and  it  never  leaked  a 
drop.  Goes  flat  in  your  lower  vest  pocket  or  loose 
in  the  outside  coat  pocket  or  in  a  lady's  purse  orhand- 
bag.  No  valves,  springs  or  disappearing  mechanism 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Ladies'  special  Jack-Knife  Safety  pen.  like  illustration  at 
the  right,  with  ring  for  attacliing  to  chain,  sterling  silver 
mounting,  $.5,00:  gold  mounting.  S6.00;  ladies'  and  gentle- 
men's styles — plain  with  No.  2  gold  pen.  $2  50;  with  gold 
band.  $3.00  :  plain  with  larger  gold  band.  $3  00,  $4  00  and 
$5.00,  according  to  size. 

Emblem  Pens 

Solid  gold  bands  and  emblems  of  fraternal  orders 
K.  of  P. :  K.  of  C. :  I    0.  O.  F  ;  Elks.  Masons. 
etc  ,  $12.00.  SOLD  BY  DEALERS. 


I' el 


SUNTAIN  PENS 


Stuttirart,  Germany 


_  On  recfUGStyou 

^•J5?  n'"^^      ArtisticallyDecorated 
r..p^  R.^^       Pre,senralionBox 
typifyinC  the  Spirit 
ofGhriit:mas;s5* 


Gift  Box 


No.15    /N0.16  \m.m\ho5\ 
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The  George  S. Parke h 


The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  -where  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed. 


No  Basting 
No  Watching- 


PAT 

Dec.  7-09 


Just  put  the  roast  in  the  oven 
and  take  it  out  when  it  is  done" 

That  is  the  fitting  manner  in  which  a 

woman  describes  the  Cream  City  Roas 

ter,  the  greatest  labor  savin?  and   time 

saving  roaster  made.     Prepare  roast  in 

the  usual  way — place  it  on  the  raised  con 

cave  center — fill  waterwell  with  hot  water 

— and  put  in  oven.   That's  all  there  is  to  do. 

No  trouble — no  worry— no  work — plenty  of 

time  for  the  other  duties  of  a  busy  kitchen 

—and  absolute  certainty  of  success. 


ROASTER 

makes  practic.1l  use  of  every  feature  of  old  fashioned  J 

roasting  methods  but  eliminates  all  the  faults.  Does/ 

not  burn  meat  or  gravy.    Retains  all  the  flavorinif  / 

Juices  anil  keeps  the  inside  of  roast  soli^l  and  rich  1 

with  the  full  meaty  flavor.    Roasts  better  and  , 

quicker  and  effects  saving  of  fuel  that  pays  fori 

ilscll  in  a  short  time.    No  unnecessary  parts  to 

h.lndle  or  to  clean — roasts  all  the  way  thru  all  ^ 

the  lime — makes  all  roasts  more  tender.     Can  , 

Je  used  everyday — to  bake  apples,  fry  chops,  J 

roast  fowl,  fish  or  ham. 

Get  this  Big  Spoon  FREE 

To    introduce  Cream    City  GarnctJ 
Mnameled  Ware  we  will  send  you 
ari;e  14  in.  kitchen  spoon,  made  of  J 
Garnet  Unameled  Ware,  antla  valu* 
able  recipe  book,  if  you  will  scnd^ 
us  your  dealer's  name.  Send  five  J 
Zq   slamtis  to  cover  cost  of^ 
wrappiiiij  and  postai^c. 
eCUDER.  PAESCHKE    & 
FRETC0,,:'.i-15Sl. 
MILWAUKEE, 
U.S.*. 


Look  for 
this  trnfl« 
mark  <m  kit- 
cbrn  ware 
It  isn't  genu- 
ine C  ream  City 
■Ware  without 
this  mark. 


that  originally  did  not  cost  more  than  $3,500, 
"is  certain  death."  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  his  name  will  become  "a  memory 
in  the  business."  Dealers  are  often  hood- 
winked by  men  with  second-hand  cars  which 
they  offer  in  exchange  for  new  ones.  These 
buyers  try  to  work  off  one  dealer  against 
another  by  means  of  false  statements  as  to 
offers  they  have  made.  By  such  methods  the 
price  allowance  has  in  some  cases  been  made 
to  grow  from  $500  to  $2,000.  Business  done 
on  these  terms  eliminates  all  legitimate  profit 
for  the  dealer.  He  finds  himself  with  a  sec- 
ond-hand car  on  hand  which  must  be  sold, 
and  it  is  harder  to  sell  such  a  car  than  to  sell 
a  new  one;  indeed,  the  transaction  has  made 
necessary  the  sale  of  two  cars  instead  of  one; 
it  means  a  "demonstration"  for  two  cars,  a 
double  amount  of  selling  force,  and  most 
agents  have  found  that  second-hand  cars  re- 
quire a  special  salesman  in  order  to  dispose 
of  them.  Another  bad  phase  of  the  business 
is  that  the  dealer  "rarely  if  ever  knows  ex- 
actly what  each  second-hand  car  actually 
costs  him." 

THE   AVERAGE   CAR   PRICE 

A  chart  recently  prepared  from  figures 
given  out  by  the  Licensed  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers and  printed  in  Motor,  makes  an  in- 
teresting showing  as  to  how  the  price  of  the 
average  car  increased  from  1903  until  1907, 
and  then  steadily  declined.  In  1903  the 
average  price  was  $1,133.37;  in  1907  it  had 
risen  to  $2,137.56,  but  recently  it  has  fallen 
to  $1,545.93.  These  changes  have  not  been 
due  to  any  radical  reduction  in  the  selling 
price  of  given  cars,  but  rather  to  changes 
effected,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  number 
of  high-priced  cars  produced,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond, to  the  number  of  low-priced  ones  pro- 
duced. After  1903  many  more  high-priced 
cars,  in  proportion  to  low-priced  ones,  were 


manufactured,  whereas  after  1907  there  was 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  low- 
priced  cars,  that  is,  those  produced  at  $1,500. 
At  one  time  the  car  that  sold  for  less  than 
$1,700  was  in  a  minority  as  to  numbers  pro- 
duced, whereas  to-day  that  type  of  car  is 
very  much  in  the  majority.  The  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers  declare  that  these 
figures  show  the  trend  in  manufacturing  to 
have  been  "  rather  to  get  each  year  more  for 
the  same  price  than  to  make  any  great  cut 
in  the  selling  price."  There  has  been  a  "tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  making  of  what  are 
termed  moderate-priced  cars,"  but  at  the 
same  time  "  there  has  been  in  the  numl)er  of 
high-priced  machines  produced  a  normal  and 
healthy  increase." 

The  increase  in  the  average  price  after 
1903  followed  a  demand  for  greater  power 
and  speed,  which  meant  increased  cost  in 
production.  Cars  became  larger  and  motors 
more  powerful.  Prices  advanced  accord- 
ingly, until  1907,  when  the  demand  became 
so  great  that  it  was  safe  to  manufacture  cars 
on  a  large  scale  and  thus  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production,  cjuality  meanwhile  being 
maintained.  Many  cars  under  these  condi- 
tions became  standardized  and  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  output  of  the  $1,500  type  fol- 
lowed. More  moderate-priced  cars  than  ever 
before  were  thenceforth  placed  upon  the 
market  and  verj^  readily  sold.  Meanwhile, 
the  number  of  high-priced  cars  not  only  failea 
to  decline,  but  actually  increased,  tho  not  to 
the  same  extent  that  the  low-priced  cars  in- 
creased. It  was  this  circumstance  that 
brought  about  a  decline  in  the  average  price. 
More  cars  are  produced  now  for  $5,000  than 
in  any  previous  period,  l)ut  they  form  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  car  out- 
put than  they  did  in  1907,  simply  because 
cars  selling  at  less  than  $1,500  have  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  cars  selling  at  $5,000. 
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A  GUIDE  TO   THE    NEW  BOOKS 

{Coiitinutd  from  ptuje  1101.) 

IrvInK.  WasliiiiKtoii.  LckoikIs  of  I  he  Alliain- 
bra.  IllustrattMl.  (,)iiait().  l'hila(lrli)hia:  ,1.  H. 
Lippincott  Co.     12.50  net. 

Altho  Irving  wroto  uiul  publi.shcd  liis  "  .M- 
hainbra"  some  ten  years  before  In-  wcMit  to 
Spain  as  American  Minister,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  first  and  more  youthful  experii^nees  in 
that  country,  his  bopk  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  min- 
gling of  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  civiliza- 
tions as  found  in  such  marked  degi-ee  in  the 
city  of  Granada  some  six  centuries  ago.  The 
eight  legends  of  the  Alhambra  which  are  here 
given  offer  tlu;  most  suggestive  subjects  to 
the  modern  illustrator.  With  all  the  rich 
romance  belonging  to  the  period  whence  they 
are  derived,  they  have  for  much  of  their  set- 
ting the  remarkable  citadel  and  palace  con- 
structed by  the  Moors  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  series  of  buildings  that  ranks  among 
the  world's  architectural  marvels.  The  pic- 
torial possibilities  of  the  legends  have  been 
admirably  developed  by  George  W.  Hood, 
who  furnishes  seven  full-page  pictures  in 
color,  with  marginal  decorations  and  a  spe- 
cial cover  design  in  colors  and  gold.  There 
is  an  introduction  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

Jordan,  William  George.  Little  Problem.s  of 
Married  Life.  Decorated  cloth.  12mo,  pp.  256. 
Revell.     $1  net. 

Mr.  Jordan  has  here  given  us  a  volume  of 
essays — which  form  of  literature  some  per- 
sons lately  have  thought  would  soon  totally 
disappear  from  modern  literature.  Their 
literary  quality  is  fully  adequate  to  the  ex- 
acting form  upon  which  he  has  ventured. 
There  are  persons  enough  to  be  interested  in 
what  the  cover  alluringly  calls  this  "  Baede- 
ker to  Matrimony";  but  the  view  they  will 
take  of  it  will  depend  upon  the  experience, 
or  inexperience,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
most  attentive  and  uncritical  readers  will  be 
those  of  the  year  before  and  the  year  after 
the  chanting  of  the  wedding  march;  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  this  is  the  company 
which  ought  to  be  most  attentive  and  who 
can  not  help  to  profit,  to  their  everlasting 
good,  by  Mr.  Jordan's  kindly  light  upon  their 
path.  The  essayist  deals  with  such  themes 
as  "respect  for  each  other's  individuality"; 
"  the  wife's  settled  income "  (a  most  admir- 
able chapter) ;  "  when  pride  comes  between  " ; 
"marriage  success  on  business  lines,"  that  is, 
translating  happiness  into  security  (not.  say, 
securities);  "little  compromises  for  hap- 
piness"— truly  a  problem  in  self-control; 
"throwing  overboard  old  friends";  "when 
the  family  interferes"  (ladies  please  notice); 
"holding  monotony  at  bay";  and  a  dozen 
more  leading  toward  a  more  perfect  com- 
radeship in  married  life.  It  is  all  good  read- 
ing, and  delightful  reading,  too — delicate  and 
humorous.  Mr.  Jordan  is  an  adept  at  epi- 
grams. They  sparkle  on  every  page.  It  is 
a  good  book  to  read  and  a  better  one  to  think 
over. 

Keppel,  Frederick:  The  Golden  Age  of  En- 
graving: A  .specialist's  story  about  fine  prints,  with 
262  illustrations  showing  the  progress  of  the  art 
from  the  year  1465  to  the  year  1910.  New  York: 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

Because  the  specialist  in  art  is  seldom  seen 
in  print  Mr.  Frederick  Keppel's  charming 
volume  will  find  a  waiting  welcome.  Altho 
it  deals  with  a  subject  to  the  study  of  which 
the  author  has  devoted  a  lifetime,  his  book 
is  not  overburdened  with  technic,  and  what 
Mr.  Keppel  has  to  tell  he  tells  in  a  delight- 
fully personal  manner.  Every  chapter  is 
brimful  of  anecdote  so  cleverly  woven  into 


Your  Money 
Goes  Further 
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This   Christmas,   give    presents    of 

Simmons  jewelry.     For  very  little  outlay 

you  can  make  a  big  showing  and  give 

,_jA{,.  much  pleasure. 

You  Can  Suit  Everyone 

Simmons  jewelry  makes  attractive,  inexpensive  presents. 
You  can  buy  several  pieces  for  the  price  of  a  single  piece 
of  solid  gold.  Each  piece  will  be  equivalent  to  solid  gold 
in  everything  except  cost  to  you. 

The  solid  gold  outside  of  Simmons  jewelry  is  12  to  14  karat  pure, 
and  two  to  three  times  as  thick  as  the  ordinary  gold  filled  or  plated 
jewelry — with  which  it  must  not  be  confused.     It  will  wear  for  years 
— for  as  long,  in  fact,  as  the  fashion  of  a  particular  style  is  in  vogue. 
If  you  are  not  where  a  jeweler  can  supply  you,  send  in  your  order,  direct 
from  prices  listed,  and  we  will  supply  ycu  through  some  reliable  jeweler,  pay- 
ing postage.     If  you  are  near  a  jeweler,  get  our  booklet  or  show  him  this  ad. 
Tell  him  what  you  want.     He  has  it  or  can  get  it  for  you. 
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Look  for  name  in  swivel. 
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CHATELAINE  PIN,  No.  17275-2-A  charming 

gift  of  embossed  gold— very  substantial— and  has  a 

oerfect  safety  clasp.     Would  also  make  a  brooch 

or  collar  pin.     Worth   $5.00  in   solid  gold  form. 

Price  $2.25. 

VEST  CHAIN,  No.  2959-A  gift  that  will  appeal 

to  men  of  discrimination  and  taste.     One  of  the 

popular  new  rope  chains.     Easily  worth  $1 5.00 

to  $20.00  if  made  of  solid  gold.      Price  $5.00. 

SEAL    FOR  ABOVE,    No.   3283-Round  cameo 

style,  head  on  one  side,  outside  rim  of  polished  gold. 

Price,  $2.00. 


My  .Tewclor's  Name 


RIBBON  WATCH  FOB.  NO.  16075— Very  attractive 
for  either  man  or  woman.     Seal  of  graceful  line; 
beautiful  workmanship.  Equivalent  of  a  solid      j^'  *^ 

gold  fob  wnrth  over  $7.50.  ^.^O^^        ^'''"'' 

Price  $4.75.  ...tf^^^     My  Name 

^      Street 

Citv St;ite.. 


Cut  this  out 
n  and  mail  t<» 

^"  R.F.SIMMONS  CO. 
^  Auleboro.  Mass. 

^^  '        for  free  booklet  of  helpful  snp- 
.  ^     gestions  for  selecting  chains  and  fobs 


FRENCH--GEIiMAN--SPANISH-ITALIAN 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it  there  is  but  one  best 
way.  You  must  hear  it  spoken  correctly,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear 
knows  it.  You  must  see  it  printed  correctly  till  your  eye  knows  it.  You 
must  talk  it  and  write  it.     All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 


Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright.  You  own  him. 
He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly  ;  when  you  choose,  night 
or  day  ;  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can   learn   a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often 
enough ;  and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

10  Minuties  3  Times  a  Day  for  a  Little  While 

If  you  knew  how  easily  you  could  acquire  speaking,  reading  and  writing  familiarity  with  anv  or  all 
of  the  four  great  living  foreign  languages  you  would  no  longer  remain  ignorant  of  t  lis  delightful  and 
important  accomplishment.  Only  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  for  a  little  whi.e  in  your  leisure 
moments  will  give  you  speaking,  reading  and  writing  familiarity  with  a  new  language. 

The  Voices  of  Living  Native  Professors 

The  Language-Phone  furnishes  ready  self-instruction  for  one  or  for  every  member  of  the  family— a 
child  can  use  it  as  easily  as  a  grown  person.  It  is  always  ready  for  service,  repeating  the  living  voices 
of  the  native  professors  with  absolute  accuracy  of  pronunciation,  and  talks  at  almost  any  speed  you 
require.  It  offers  pleasant  mental  recreation  and  a  delightful  means  toward  self-culture.  You  can  enjoy 
it  at  any  time,  and  there  is  a  certain  fascination  in  its  use. 

Send  for  booklet  and  testimonial  letters  from  leading  authorities 

THE    LANGUAGE-PHONE    METHOD 


802    Metropolis   Building 


18tli  St.  and  Broadway,   New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Indianapolis,  Ind. 
There  was  never  a  better  nor  ever  will  be  a  better 
friend  to  the  man  who  shaves  himself  than  Johnson's 
Shaving  Cream  Soap.  For  a  quick,  clean,  comfort- 
able shave  no  other  shaving  soap  that  I've  ever  used, 
and  I've  used  them  all,  can  compare  with  it. 
312  W.  Vermont  St.  C.  "W.  Clune. 


This  is  a  testimonial  from  no  celebrity — just  from  an  average  man. 
He  has  but  one  face  to  shave — have  you  more?  He  can  appreciate 
shaving  comfort  as  keenly  as  any  man  more  famous.  His  letter  is 
a  sincere,  unsolicited  statement  of  what  he  has  found  in 

JOHNSON'S 
Shaving  Cream  Soap 

It  is  cream,  practically  condensed  lather  itself,  and  ^'t/ie  lather  s 
the  tiling^' ;   it  brushes  up  instantly  and  luxuriously;   softens 
the  toughest  beard  without  mussy  finger  rubbing;  doesn't 
dry,  smart  nor  irritate;  leaves  the  face  smooth  and  com- 
fortable, requiring  no  emollient  after  the  shave. 


vSO^ 


\\v^ 


c«t^^J 


<^^\o^^ 


^'-^ 


¥' 


It  is  put  up  in  a  hermetically  sealed  germ-proof 
collapsible  tube  containing  150  shaves — one-sixth  of 
a  cent  a  shave. 

Every  Druggist  Sells  It.     Price  25c 

Send    name    and    address    with 
3C.  stamp  for  20-shave  trial  tube. 

Our  reputation  and  guarantee  back  of  it. 
Dept.  4-ZZ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


The  VALUE  of  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES  is  in  the  STROPPING 


Inasmuch    as  various  makes   of   blades   are   ground    at   different    angles,    it    is    necessary 
for  the  Stropping  Machine  to  be  set  at  the  angle  at  which  the  blade  was  ground  and  honed. 


Perfect   results  cannot    be   obtained    in    any  other    way. 
Stropper  is  made  in  three  distinct  models. 

MODELA     For  MODELB-For        MODELC  — For 

Gem  Jr.,  Ever-Ready  Star,  Gem,  Gillette. 

Keen  Kutter.Enders,  etc.     "  Griffon,"  etc. 


The  "Griffon"    Automatic 


Send  118  threfl  of  yourdispardod  blndps 
(any  iimke)  and  4r.  in  stamps  for  post- 
niri' — wp  will  return  tlip  l)lado»  better 
than  new,  provinK  the  delightfully  keen 
edeethis  strop  will  put  on  old  blades 


Simply  push  the  handle  to  and  fro;  no  matter  how  you  use  it,  a  perfect  edge  results. 


PrirA  $7  on   ^*  your  dealer's  -or  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  upon 
I  ICC  ^UA3\l  receipt  of  price  by  makers.    Mention  moael  wanted. 


GRIFFON  CUTLERY  WORKS 
473  Broadway,  New  York 


the  text  as  to  keep  the   reader  constantly- 
alert  for  the  next  hon  mot. 

Beginning  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
early  engravers,  of  which  several  dating  as 
far  back  as  1445?  (the  interrogation  mark  is 
the  author's  own)  are  reproduced  as  illustra- 
tions, Mr.  Keppel  proceeds  to  develop  his 
subject  in  ways  by  which  he  advances  histor- 
ically by  several  stages  imtil  he  reaches  our 
own  inimitable  Joseph  Pennell.  The  chap- 
terson  James  McNeill  Whistler,  who  he  tells  us 
had  no  more  right  to  this  middle  name  McNeill 
than  the  author  has  to  that  of  Plantagenet 
or  HohenzoUern,  as  he  was  baptized  plain 
James  Abbott  Whistler,  are  full  of  pleasant 
reminiscence,  as  is  also  that  upon  Mr.  Pen- 
nell and  his  talented  wife,  Elizabeth  liobbins 
Pennell.  Those  that  follow  are  devoted  to 
British  and  foreign  artists  who  have  achieved 
certain  pojiularity  and  among  them  Mr.  Kepn 
pel  discus.ses  the  work  of  D.  G.  Cameron, 
Henri  Fantin-Latour,  and  such  illustrators 
of  Punch  as  Charles  Keene,  Phil  May,  John 
Leech,  and  George  Du  Maurier.  These  chap- 
ters are  followed  in  turn  by  a  practical  chap- 
ter in  which  the  author  explains  what  etch- 
ings are,  how  they  are  made,  on  what  they 
are  printed,  and  of  what  a  proof  consists. 
There  are  in  addition  a  glossary  and  a  bib- 
liography that  will  prove  useful  to  every  col- 
lector of  prints.  More  than  260  masterpieces 
of  the  etcher's  art  embellish  the  book.  Alto- 
gether the  author  has  produced  a  charmingly 
written  and  instructive  volume,  tastefully 
iUustrated  and  serviceably  bound. 

Klelser,  Grenville.  How  to  Develop  Self-Con- 
fidence in  Speech  and  Manner.  8vo,  pp.  388.  How 
to  Argue  and  Win.  8v6,  pp.  310.  New  York:  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.     Each.  $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Kleiser's  two  volumes,  both  new  this 
season,  follow  up  the  excellent  work  he  has 
already  done  in  giving  instruction  in  public 
speaking  and  in  his  works  entitled  "  How  to 
Speak  in  Public,"  "Power  and  PersonaUty 
in  Speaking,"  and  "  Humorous  Hits  Before 
an  Audience."  He  teaches  above  all  things 
the  art  of  persuasion,  a  first  quality  in  which 
is  .self-confidence.  The  main  thing  is,  so  to 
employ  one's  personality  as  to  force  one's 
convictions  on  the  minds  of  other  men.  He 
holds  that  \\&v\t  of  confidence  is  often  the 
result  of  ignorance,  antl  sometimes  of  timidity, 
if  not  of  cowardice.  How  to  correct  both 
faults  he  aims  to  point  out.  A  man  must  not 
only  know  that  he  is  right,  but  must  have 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  the  faculty 
of  making  them  known  to  others. 

Lindsav.  Forbes.  Panama  and  the  Canal  To- 
day. Cloth.  12mo,  pp.  432.  Illustrations  and 
maps.     L.  C.  Page  &  (  o.     $3. 

This  complete,  handsome,  and  most  read- 
able as  well  as  informing  volume  describes 
itself  in  an  old-fashioned  title-page  as  an 
historical  account  of  the  canal  project  from 
the  earliest  times,  with  special  reference  to 
the  enterprises  of  the  French  company  and 
the  United  States,  with  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  waterway  as  it  will  be  ultimately 
constructed;  together  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  country  and  the  first  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  its  physical  features  and  natural 
resources.  This  leaves  little  to  be  said,  save 
that  the  plan  is  admirably  carried  out,  and 
the  reader  would  seem  to  know,  when  he  had 
finished  the  volume,  all  that  is  necessary  of 
the  subject,  and  much  more.  In  addition  to 
fifty-three  photographic  illustrations  three 
detailed  maps  are  given;  and  an  Appendix 
gives  the  text  of  the  "convention"  under 
which  our  Government  and  that  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  are  proceeding  with  the 
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work;    and  several  useful  tallies  of  statistics, 
distances,  etc. 

Low,  Will  II.  A  I'airitcr'.s  Progre.ss.  Illustrated. 
8vo.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50 
net.     Postage  extra. 

The  six  divisions  of  this  book  were  orig- 
inally delivered  us  the  Scammon  Lectures  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  in  April,  1910. 
They  contain  reminiscences  and  records  of 
the  writer's  own  life  in  so  far  as  these  illus- 
trate the  record  of  American  art,  past  and 
present.  They  have  been  only  slightly  re- 
vised in  order  to  preserve  their  original  char- 
acter as  informal  talks.  The  six  titles  are: 
The  Awakening  of  Vocation,  The  Education 
of  the  Artist,  The  Problem  of  Self-Support, 
Experiences  in  the  Old  World,  Thirty  Years 
at  Home  and  Abroad,  Our  Present  and  Our 
Future.  There  are  sixteen  illustrations,  pho- 
tographs selected  by  the  writer  from  the 
works  of  celebrated  painters,  old  and  new. 

Mackenzie,  William  Munro.  Pompeii.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  180.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     S2.50. 

Works  on  Pompeii  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, but,  as  a  rule,  they  partake  much  of  the 
character  of  the  guide-book,  or  they  are  arche- 
ological  treatises,  filled  with  matter  of  an 
antiquarian  and  often  technical  interest.  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  book  does  not  belong  to  either 
category.  It  is  written  from  a  humanistic 
standpoint  and  reconstructs  the  ancient  city 
in  a  way  that  will  prove  attractive  to  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  the  specialist.  A 
history  of  Pompeii  is  given,  and  then  the 
city  is,  as  it  were,  rebuilt  for  the  benefit  of 
the  traveler,  the  author  using  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  assured  results  and  the  most  recent 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  Pom- 
peiian  excavations.  Especially  attractive, 
and  of  great  value  in  giving  a  vivid  concep- 
tion of  the  ancient  city,  are  the  twenty  full- 
page  illustrations  in  color,  painted  by  Alberto 
Pisa.  There  are  also  four  reproductions  from 
photographs  of  art  objects,  and  two  plans. 

Markino,  Y'oshio.  A  Japanese  Artist  in  Lon- 
don. Illustrated.  12mo.  Philadelphia:  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.     $2  net. 

The  writer  and  illustrator  of  this  book 
spent  four  years  in  San  Francisco  before  go- 
ing to  London,  where  he  studied  art  in  the 
midst  of  adversities.  He  was  at  various  times 
a  model,  a  tombstone  maker,  a  magazine 
illustrator.  He  made  teeth  for  a  dentist, 
scrubbed  floors  and  cleaned  windows,  and 
assisted  in  the  staging  of  "  The  Darling  of  the 
Gods."  His  battles  with  starvation  are  told 
in  an  English  language  all  his  own  which 
makes  up  in  its  effectiveness  and  humor  for 
its  lack  of  conventionality.  The  illustrations, 
eight  in  color  and  four  in  monochrome,  are 
well  mounted  on  rough  blue  pages,  and  give 
a  briUiant  and  original  conception  of  London 
scenes  and  types. 

Matthews.  Brander.  Moliere — His  Life  and 
His  Works.  Portraits.  8vo,  pp.  385.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3  net. 

Professor  Matthews  has  here  brought  to 
fruition  a  hope  first  awakened  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  the  hope  that  he  might  one  day 
write  and  publish  a  life  of  Moliere.  The  work 
may  be  accepted  as  the  most  notable  of  his 
many  writings.  Not  only  are  the  facts  of 
Mohere's  life  set  forth,  but  his  development 
as  a  dramatist  and  his  relations  to  the  Louis 
XIV.  period.  Enthusiasm  for  the  subject 
pervades  the  book.  Moliere  to  the  author  is 
the  chief  figure  in  the  literature  of  France, 
and  among  comic  dramatists  the  foremost  in 
the  world.  The  volume  has  already  been 
noticed  in  greater  detail  in  these  columns. 


The 

Safety 
that  is 
not  a  hoe 


standard  Set,  with  Stropping  Attachment  and 
6    Double-edged  Hollow-gronnd   Blades    $5.00 


DURHAM  DUPLEX  SAZOR  CO.,  Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
DURHAM  DUPLEXIRAZOR  CO.,  Ltd.,  86  Strand,  London 


jThis  FREE  Book 
Tells  You  How 

you    may    receive     the 

I  benefits   of  out-of-door 

sleeping  at  all  seasons— 

the  face  only  coming  In 

contact  with  the  crisp, 

out-door  air— the  body 

ijoying    all   the   com- 

)rt3  of  a  warm   room, 

by  using  a 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

It  is  provided  with  both  awnins  and  screen  to  protect 
I  the  sleeper  from  drafts,  storms,  cold  or  insects.  It  can 
be  instantly  adjusted  to  any  window  without  using  nails 
or  screws  to  mar  the  woodwork.  Every  sleeping  room 
should  be  equipped  with  one.  At  dealers  generally— it 
not  at  yours,  write  for  tree  book— What  Fresh  Air  Will 
Do  and  name  of  deiiler. 

Recommended  hy  Eminent 
Physiciana  Everywhere. 


Out- 
Doors 

In  Your 

Own  Room 


^A  Happy 


Marriage 


^CabinetMfg.  Co..  I 

,  303  Main  St. Qdncy.Ill. 


irli 


llu 

Mann*    _ 
iaclurertT^ 
tl  Sgpirit^. 
Caliaeis  fer 
Turtiik   ind 
'•par  Bailii 


Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
alout  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
Tliis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated) 
hy  William   H.    Walling,   A.M.,  Af.Z>.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledgo  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volame.     Illnfltrat«d.    $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  713  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Imitations 

The  most  regrettable 
feature  about  the  many 
imitations  of  Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond  is  that  the 
firms  who  buy  these 
imitations  are  themselves 
unconscious  imitators  of 
the  firms  who  use  the  real 


0mi 


The  "feel"  and  "crackle*' 
of  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
are  unmistakable  to  the 
man  who  has  used  it  once, 
while  the  water-mark  will 
identify  it  to  the  neophite. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  Book  of  Specimens.  It  contains 
suggestive  specimens  of  letterheads, 
and  other  business  forms,  printed, 
lithographed  and  engraved 
on  the  white  and  fourteen 
colors  of  Old  Hampshire 
Bond.  Write  for  it  on  your 
present  letterhead. 

Hampshire   Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making 
bond  paper  exclusively. 


: 


3 


For  15  Years 
Wc  Have  Paid 

on  money  entrusted  to  our  care.  We 
have  satisfied  customers  in  practically 
every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union. 
Money  invested  with  us  maybe  with- 
drawn at  any  time  without  notice 
and  without  loss  of  dividends  for  a 
single  day. 

Why  we  can  pay  5% — Why  our 
plan  of  doing  business  is  absolutely 
safe  and  sound — Why  our  customers 
have  ample  security  for  every  dollar 
invested  with  us   is   fully  told    in — 

The  Hooklet. 
Write  for  it  today.. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 


.Michel.  Einile.  Great  Masters  of  I.andscape 
Painting  Pp.  432.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.     $7.50  net. 

This  large  folio  volume  translated  from  the 
French  of  a  critic  now  old  and  celebrated,  is 
not  strictly  a  history  of  landscape  i)ainting; 
nevertheless  it  is  written  in  chronological 
order,  and  it  may  be  said  that  no  consider- 
able name  is  omitted.  It  points  out  that 
whereas  the  landscape  existed  in  ancient 
liomati  wall-painting  it  was  merely  decora- 
tive and  became  strictly  pictorial  only  with 
the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  esf)c- 
cially  with  Leonardo,  -\vho  developed  its  prin- 
ciples scientifically.  The  work  omits  all  no- 
tice of  Japanese  art  and  of  living  artists.  It 
discusses  the  work  of  the  early  Italian  school, 
the  Flemish  school,  the  early  German  school, 
the  seventeenth  century  in  France,  the  Dutch, 
Spanish,  and  English  schools,  the  inodern 
French  school,  and  concludes  with  a  chapter 
on  modern  schools  in  general.  It  contains 
170  minor  reproductions  and  40  photo- 
gravure plates. 

Mltford,  Mary  Russell.  Our  Village.  Intro- 
duction by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  100  illustra- 
tions by  Hugh  Thomson  and  16  colored  plates  from 
drawings  by  Alfred  Rawlings.  Pp.  256.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  Limited,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London. 
1910.     S3. 50  net. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  every  one 
was  familiar  with  Miss  Mitford's  life  and 
work — her  poems  and  plays,  her  novels  and 
essays.  Her  best  known,  tho  not  her  favorite 
book,  was  "Our  Village,"  which  is  here  re- 
produced in  a  beautiful  edition,  profusely 
illustrated,  with  an  introduction  by  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  This  introduction  con- 
tains a  brief  sketch  of  Miss  Mitford's  life,  in 
which  the  writer  pays  a  sincere  tribute  to 
the  lovable  personality  of  the  dear,  quaint 
little  woman,  who  was  the  cherished  friend 
of  so  many  of  the  famous  men  and  women  of 
her  time. 

"Our  Village  "  is  a  series  of  papers  descrip- 
tive of  Miss  Mitford's  home  country — her 
walks,  drives,  and  excursions  into  the  fields 
and  neighboring  towns.  She  loved  flowers 
like  children,  and  children  as  well  as  flowers, 
and  a  faithful  dog  was  always  her  companion. 
Every  bit  of  nature  was  dear  to  her  heart, 
and  in  her  descriptions  she  makes  you  see 
most  vividly  the  peaceful  village  and  each  of 
the  villagers  to  whom  she  alludes.  Her  word 
pictures  are  extremely  graphic  and  her  choice 
of  words  exquisite.  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  Mr.  Thomson  has  done  the  black- 
and-white  sketches  and  has  caught  the  very 
spirit  of  the  writer.  The  facial  expressions 
are  unusually  clever.  The  colored  pictures  are 
charming  reproductions  of  Mr.  Rawhng's 
sketches,  all  pictures  of  Miss  Mitford's  home 
country.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
attractive  book  than  this  for  the  holidays  or 
any  .season. 

IVIodjeska.  Helena.  Memories  and  Impressions. 
Illustrated.  8vo.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  $4 
net. 

The  autobiography  of  the  great  Polish 
actress  is  divided  into  three  parts,  childhood 
and  youth,  Poland,  and  the  New  World.  It 
ends  with  intimate  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  her  home  life  in  California.  She  writes  iti 
a  swift,  easy,  and  personal  style,  and  she 
tells  something  of  as  varied  a  set  of  celeb- 
rities as  one  is  apt  to  meet  in  the  pages  of  one 
book:  Booth,  Ristori,  Salvini,  Rubinstein, 
Paderewski,  Joachim,  Irving  and  Jefferson, 
Longfellow  and  Whitman,  Sicnkiewicz, 
Coquelin,  Millais,  and  Alma  Tadema,  and  in- 
numerable others,  all  of  whom  she  knew  well 
and  in  a  unique  way.  The  book  contains 
sixteen  plates  and  a  great  number  of  lesser 
illustrations  scattered  through  the  text. 


In  the  old  days  when  we  were 
selling  "the  trade,"  one  of  our 
shrewdest  customers  made  this 
experiment : 

He  purchased  a  quantity  of  one 
of  our  brands  and  put  the  cigars 
up  in  two  different  packages. 

One  puckage  he  put  up  in  tinfoil,  in  a 
box  of  fine  appearance,  and  labelled  them 
two  for  a  (luarter. 

The  balance  of  this  same  brand  he  put 
up  in  a  plain  box,  in  crude  fashion,  and 
tagged  them   at  .")C  each. 

The  two  lor  a  quarter  cifsars  were  big 
sellers. 

The  five  cent  ones  staved  in  the  case. 

The   smoker  was    stung— is  still  stung. 

When  we  originated  the  ""  direct  from 
factory  to  vou"  plan  in  this  cigar  busi- 
ness, we  secured  the  custom  of  thousands 
of  wise  smokers  who  were  glad  to 
kniiw  that  they  bought  upon  a  basis  of 
mutual  good  faith. 

Our  ■  "direct  from  factory  to  ycu"'  plan  19  a 
siiiipte.  coininon  sense  proposition.  Iwcause 
when  you  buy  from  us  you  don't  have  to  pay  tha 
one,  tw<t  ortliree,  and — sonietunes — four  niiddlc- 
n.en  their  profits,  coinniissions  and  e:tpen9e8- 

That's  just  why  we  can  and  do  sell  the  same 
values  at  half  the  price  th:*t  you  now  pay  at  retail. 

The  best  pr^»of  of  this  is  that  we  have,  for 
yi-ars,  been  doing  exactly  this  thin^  for  tent  of 
thousands  of  the  most  critical  sinokeri  who  buy 
fioiu  us  year  in  and  year  out. 

Our  SAFE  INVKSTMENT.  either  in  a  .'S-incli 
Patietela  or  a  4?i  inch  Ixuidres.  at  $4  iK)  per 
hundred,  is  a  fair  sample  of  our  line.  It  has  an 
Havana  filler  and  Suuiatra  wrappet — n<  t  a  fvill 
ten-cent  value,  altho  you  have  paid  ten  ceuta 
for  cigars  not  so  good — but  a  cigar  that  irivei  a 
5-cent  smoker  a  double  value,  at  4  cents,  and 
puts  the  lO-cent  smoker's  cigar  expenses  in  two. 
Try  it.  at  our  risk. 
—Send  $1.00  for  a  Sample  of  rwenly.aTr  t3t)  — 

Ot'K   4jilT.%R.%.\TEE; 

.^11  el^ai's  ue  ship  ni-e  guaranteed  t« 
please  yuu  and  if.  fur  any  eaitse,  tbey  do 
not,  we  will  refund  yonr  full  pnreliaie 
price,  in  cash,  ur  exchange  clears  with 
you,  eliarging  nothing  for  those  von  nay 
have  smoked,  if  not  satlRfiirtory.  Trans- 
portation each  way  at  our  expense. 

Here  is  a  It  tie  departure  :  order  100. 
indicating  your  good  faith,  by  business  card 
or  reference,  and  when  you  gel  them,  smoke  as 
many  as  necessary,  from  any  part  of  the  box. 
If  not  suited,  send  back  the  remainder  of  the 
package,  for  full  credit,  cr  remit  witliin  ten 
(10)  days. 

To-day— NOW,  while  you  think  of  it.  do  one  of 
three  things  ■  Send  us  your  dollar  for  the  sample 
25  ;  send  us  your  order  as  indicated  in  our  de- 
parture from  our  regular  plan  ■  or  send  for  our 
catalog,  ROLLED  REVERIES,  which  tella  you 
Photo.  Londres         ^^  ^bout  it. 

Being  "  The  Pioneers'*  in  the  mail  order  cigar  business,  we  make 
reference  to  our  customers  everywhere,  or  to  any  mercantile  source. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  COMPANY 

"The    PioneerK" 
lO  Wall  Strei't  Blnghaintoii,  .\.  Y. 

All  who  are  called  upon  to  speak 
from  platform  or  pulpit  can  gain 
much  from  a  study  of  William  J. 
Bryan 's  methods. 

"  You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  btow  of  labor 
this  crown  o(  thorns,  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind 
upon  a  cross  of  gold." 

TFrom  the  speech  which  won  far  its  orator,  a  "  rank  out-l 
Lsider,"  the  nomination  for  tlte  presidcticu  of  tiie  U.  S.J 

Never  since  that  notable  speech  has  William 
Jennings  Bryan's  wonderful  power  as  an  orator 
been  doubted  by  either  his  poUtical  friends  or 
opponents. 

This  man  probably  has  spoken  to  more  people 
than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived.     And — 

His  eloquence  belongs  to  our  own  time — is  a 
product  of  this  day  and  generation — is  the  kind 
of  speech  used  effectively  before  your  fellow  men 
TO-DAY. 

Now  for  the/r.fj^//;w  his  principal  speeches 
have  been  printed  in  tzuo permanent  volumes, 
personally  revised  and  arranged  by  the  orator. 
Mrs.  (  Mary  Baird  )  Bryan  has  added  a  bio- 
graphical introduction,  'which  we  supplement 
with  portrait  illustrations  sliowing  Mr.  Bryan 
^t  various  ages. 

Besides  many  famous  political  speeches,  the 
two  volumes  contain  these  oratorical  gems  : 

"  Patriotism,"  "  In  London  on  Thanksgi\Tng  Day," 
"Man,"  "  Radicalism  and  Conservatism,"  "The  White 
Man's  Burden,"  "Missions,"  "At  the  Peace  ConRress, 
"The  Value  of  an  Ideal,"  "  F.iith,"  "The  Prince  of 
Peace,"  "  The  Price  of  a  Soul,"  "  Character,"  "  Present- 
ing a  Copy  of  Gray's  Elegy,"  "To  His  Neighbors, 
"  Memorial  D.iy  at  Arlington,"  "At  His  Reception  in 
Lincoln,"'  "Commerce,"  "  The  Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources,"  "  Lincoln  as  an  Orator,"  "  Dreamers." 

"Not  a  few  judges  pronounce  Mr.  Bry.an  the  greatest 
living  orator  in  the  ICiigKsh  \.n^ud.sc."— Toronto  Glob*. 

"  Mrs.  Bryan  deserves  great  credit  for  her  critical  appre- 
ciation of  her  husband's  work  and  place  m  the  world. 
-A^.  y.  Press. 

The  two  volumes  mailed  to  you  postpaid  for 
$2.15,     Price  $1  net  each  volume  in  the  stores. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  ud  LoadM 
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Pcary,  Robert  i:.  The  North  Pole.  Its  Dis- 
covery in  1909.  Jllu.strated.  LarRo  8vo.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  Ornate  Cloth, 
Quarto,  $4.80  net;  postpaid  $5.05.  Reinforced 
hi)rary  bindinK,  plain  cloth,  $5  net;  postpaid  $5.25. 
l)e  lu.\e  autoKraph  edition,  limited  to  500  siKneul 
and  numbered  copies,  half  crust  levant,  $15  net; 
postpaid,  $15.50. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  contribulos  ;i  preface  to 
this  complete  account  of  Peary's  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole.  The  book  opens  with  a 
description  of  the  plans  and  preparations  of 
the  expedition,  its  setting  out,  the  welcome 
of  the  Eskimos,  winter  quarters,  and  the  final 
dash.  It  is  all  told  in  a  personal  and  popular 
style,  and  the  more  scientific  data  are  with- 
held for  the  three  appendices,  which  contain 
records  of  the  observations,  with  facsimiles 
of  them  in  their  original  form.  A  large  folded 
map  of  the  polar  regions  is  appended.  There 
are  100  black-and-white  illustrations  based 
on  photographs,  and  eight  full-page  photo 
enlargements  in  color,  one  of  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent full-length  portrait  of  Peary  in  his 
arctic  dress. 

Pelxotto,  Ernest.  Romantic  California.  8vo, 
pp.  219.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2.50. 

California  is  Mr.  Peixotto's  native  State. 
He  is  a  painter  as  well  as  writer.  This  volume 
derives  value  from  both  talents  and  from  the 
accident  of  birthplace.  It  will  be  liked  for 
the  descriptive  power  and  genuine  feeling 
that  pervade  many  fine  passages.  The  author 
finds  much  in  California  that  harks  back  to 
the  Old  Workl — to  Italy,  in  the  color  and 
movement  of  the  vineyards,  and  the  Ligurian 
loiterers  on  the  wharfs,  to  Old  Castile  in  the 
tiled  roofs  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  to  the  Span- 
ish fathers  in  the  cloisters  and  towers  where 
bells  still  hang,  as  when  they  called  the  faith- 
ful to  prayer. 

Pickwick,  Mr.  [Pages  from  the  "Pickwick 
Papers  "  of  Dickens.]  Illustrated  in  color  by  Frank 
Reynolds.     New  York:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Nineteen  chapters  of  the  "Pickwick 
Papers  "  are  included  in  this  book,  with  twen- 
ty-five full-page  illustrations  in  color  by 
Frank  Reynolds,  mounted  on  Qolored  insets. 
Most  of  the  memorable  scenes  are  recalled 
afresh,  and  the  artist  has  a  thoroughly  orig- 
inal conception  of  Alfred  Jingle,  Sam  Weller, 
The  Fat  Boy,  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  Party, 
Sargeant  Buzfuz,  and  Mr.  Wardle,  not  to 
mention  Mr.  Pickwick  himself,  who  appears 
radiantly  in  the  frontispiece.  The  best  of 
Pickwick  is  here  assembled  and  reviewed 
through  the  eyes  of  an  accomplished  water- 
color  artist,  with  the  aid  of  large,  clear  print, 
which  forms  the  text. 

Prichard,  Hesketh.  Hunting  Camps  in  Wood 
and  Wilderness.  Cloth.  Small  quarto,  pp.  274. 
Illustrated.      New   Y'ork:     Sturgis    &   Walton   Co. 

$4  net. 

Mr.  Prichard  is  one  of  the  best-known 
English  big-game  hunters,  and  a  model  rep- 
resentative of  this  class,  which  means  that  he 
is  an  observant  and  well-informed  naturalist 
and  a  hunter  who  never  kills  wantonly.  If 
they  who  inveigh  against  sport  with  the 
rifle  did  but  know  it,  it  is  such  men  as  this 
who  are  doing  more  than  any  one  else  (in- 
cluding the  said  complainants)  to  put  an  end 
to  useless  slaughter  and  to  conserve  game 
and  animal  life  in  general.  The  "hunting 
camps  "  described  in  the  present  volume,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  sportsman  and  love  of 
the  wilderness  and  the  directness  of  a  prac- 
tised writer,  are  as  far  apart  as  Patagonia 
and  Labrador,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  va- 
riety; but  the  greater  and  to  Americans 
more  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is  de- 
voted to  Newfoundland  and  its  caribou,  and 
to  moose-hunting  in  Canada.  Then,  by  way 
of  a  contrast  which  American  deer-hunters 


Take  it  from  me,  I  know!  Here's  the  gift  that'll  please  him  most — 
Prince  Albert  tobacco,  the  joy  smoke."  Any  kind  of  package  you 
like  best  ! 

But  listen !  Buy  him  a  glass  humidor  filled  with  this  wonder-smoke — 
PRINCE  ALBERT! 

Has  a  sponge  in  the  top  that  keeps  the  tobacco  bang-up  for  quick  action. 
After  the  tobacco's  gone,  he'll  keep  his  cigars  in  the  humidor,  see  ? 

PRINCE  ALBERT  is  the  tobacco  marvel  of  the  day.     Never  bit 
anybody  else's  tongue;  just  guess  it  won't  bite  his.      Take  our  say-so,  buy  it 
NOW  while  dealers  are  stocked  up. 

Prince  Albert  is  also  sold  in  ten  cent  tins  and  5  cent  bags. 
If  your  dealer  is  "clean-out"  send  us  8  cents  for  an 
introductory  package.       This  offer  good   only  in  U.  S. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO., 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


THE  ONLY  REAL  GIFT 
FOR  MEN 

Magnifico  and  Londres  Cigars 

Those  good   Key  West-Habana    cigars  direct 
from  Key  West  in  time  for  Christmas. 

Equal  to  Imported 

because  made  by  Cuban  workmen  of  Habana 
tobacco  in  city  of  Key  West,  whose  climatic  con- 
ditions are  identical  with  Habana.     So  closely  do 

MAGNIFICO  AND  LONDRES 

approach  the  imported,  not  one  man  out  of  a 
thousand  can  distinguish  the  difference.  These 
cigars  are  positively  direct  from  Key  West  factory 
No.  203  to  you  at  factory  price.  Every  cigar 
warranted  A  No.  i. 

MAGNIFICOS,  made  of  best  Vnelto  Abajo  (Habana) 
leaf  by  skilled  Cuban  workmen.    Sent  prepaid 

from  factory  to  any  address,  box  of  50 $4  .85 

Cash  with  order. 
LONDRES,   onr   leader.       Guaranteed    Key-West- 
Habana,  made  by  skilled   Cuban  workmen  of 
Habana     tobacco,    prepaid     to    any  address, 

box  of  100 , $5.00 

Cash  with  order. 

ALONZO  REJAS   CA. 

(P.  O.  Box  184),  Key  West,  Florida 

References  :  First  National  and  Island  City  National  Banks, 
Key  West ;  Dun  and  Bradstreet's. 


Ri«.«,  f   1%.^  ADJUSTABLE  SHAVING 
Ite-Lilie  AND  DRESSING  GLASS 


"NO  SHADOWS  SHAVfNG' 


Raises  and  lowers  8 
in.  Slides  14  inches 
in  frontof  window. 
Nickeled  fixtures. 
Bevel  plate  mirror. 
Turns  on  swivel. 

EicelleolXmasGift 

Dealers  write  for  terms 

Bile-Li(e  ShaTioi  Glass  Co.,24SN.Salina  St..Syracase,N.Y. 


Price  Delivered 

6in.Diam.S2 
7  in.  Diam.S3 
7  in.Dble.SS 
(l  side 
magnifying 
1  side  fiat) 
Money 
back  if  not 
satisfied 


These   tradt-mark   crisscross   lines  on  evpry   package 


larlcy 

EAST  AND  DESSFRT 
CpKAL  FOODS 
For  cues  of  STOM«cyTNTEs)wfl(,  KidIIu  and  Liver  Trouius 


Crcsd 
Crystals' 


OellcloiJi  loodsyffr   slcii 
Ilk  ifoor  plji^an.    leij 


'Hem 
Grocin." 


UriDtt  other  goodL 
jl^r  imi  o^unplt.  wrila 


A  Rochester  physician  says  of  Barley  Crystals 
(P.  17.  Testimonials)  "I  am  satisfied  your  claims 
are  not  strong  enough.  It  possesses  very  rare  nutri- 
tive value,  while  It  has  a  most  satisfactory  emollient 
and  diuretic  action." 
FARWELL  &  RHINES.  Watertown.  N.Y..  U.SJL 
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Every  Corn 
Comes  Away  Freely 


This  is  the  "  Bluejay  way  "  to  remove 
corns  : 

Place  the  downy  felt  ring  of  a  Blue-jay 
Corn  Plaster  directly  over  the  corn  so  the 
medicated  center  rests  on  top. 

The  ring  prevents  chafing  and  stops  all 
pain  instantly. 

At  the  same  time  that  wonderful  medi- 
cation begins  its  persuasion  —  no  pain 
whatever. 

In  48  hours  the  thing  is  completed^ 
you  simply  lift  the  corn  out. 

Neat,  simple  and  safe.  Absolutely 
effective. 

Blue=jay 


No  spreading  liquid  to  make  the  toe 
sore — no  mushy  salve.  Nothing  at  all 
hurtful  or  disagreeable. 

Millions  today  are  free  from  corns  be- 
cause of  these  marvelous  little  corn  plas- 
ters. More  than  10,000  are  sold  every 
day. 

But  the  one  way  to  know  is  to  try  them. 
Get  a  package  today  of  any  druggist. 

We  will  make  good  the  above  if  you 
wish,  before  you  pay  any  money.  Just 
say  "  Blue-jay  "  on  a  postal  and  we'll  rend 
you  a  plaster — free. 

I5c  and  25c 

per  Package 


Also  Blue=jay 
Bunion  Plasters 


Corn  Plasters 


(54) 


Baner  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York — Makers  of  Sargical  Dressings,  Etc. 


Used  Automobiles 

VERY  often  a  car  that  has  been 
run  a  few  thousand  miles  or 
a  model  that  is  a  year  or  two  old, 
answers  every  purpose.  We  reach 
thousands  of  subscribers  who  own 
automobiles.  Some  of  them  are 
advertising  in  this  issue  that  they 
would  sell  a  used  car  at  a  price. 

Have  you  read  these  advertise- 
ments.^ They  are  on  page  1131. 
If  you  do  not  find  there  the  model 
or  the  style  car  you  are  seeking 
perhaps  we  can  help  you.       Address 

Automobile  Dept. 

TheljterdryDigest 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pit  OS. 


My  three  thou- 
sand styles  of  elec- 
tric lighting  glass 
aremade  for  definite 
lighting  effects. 

Each  globe  or 
shade  makes  the 
most  of  the  light. 
My  "Pearl  Glass" 
lamp-chimneys  fit  every  style 
and  size  of  burner.  They  make 
the  flame  give  its  best  light, 
because  they  give  it  the  right 
draft.  They  are  tough  and  never 
crack  from  heat. 

My    name   is  on   them  all,   and    my    Index 
describes  them.     Send  for  it. 

Macbeth 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co.  Pittsburgh 


/- 


-^^  AKl  ?  0  (g®  51  ?o%:^syAl"K, 


y.^ 


At  I.sstI  llrr*  la  Homething  New 

Painlessly,  instantly  remoTea  corn 
or  fdot  *-aHouB  ntlbrdnig  immedi- 
ate, permanent  relief.  Be  your  own 
Chiropodist,  save  tune,  money, 
and  keep  your  feet  in  perfect  con- 
dition forever.  <>old  and  recom- 
mended by  5  000  leading  Drug. 
Hardware.  Shoe,  .Tewelry  and 
DepartmentStores.  $1  Nickel  Plated,  leatherette  case;  $2.50  Silver  Plated,  HIack  Morocco  case;  $3..W  Gold  Plated.  Pig  .Skin 
or  AIhgator  case.  An  ideal,  lasting,  practical  Christmas  present. Your  relative  or  friend  will  be  g'atefulfor  it.lfyour  denlenan- 
not  supply, we  send  by  registered  mail  to  any  address.  Order  now  for  Xmas    AntI«or  Mfg.  Co.,  47-A  W.  34th  8t.,^ew  Tork 


will  appreciate,  a  chapter  is  given  to  elk- 
hunting  in  Norway — the  elk  of  Norway  be- 
ing substantially  the  same  animal  as  the 
Canadian  moose,  but  the  methods  of  the 
chase  are  very  different.  Many  photographic 
illustrations  adorn  the  pages;  and  there  is  in 
addition  a  series  of  spirited  drawings  by  Lady 
Helen  Graham,  The  book  is  beautifully 
made. 

Koosevelt.  Theodore.  .African  Game  Trails. 
Cloth.     Royal  8vo.     Illustrated.     Scribner's,  1910. 

$4. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  work,  already  widely 
known,  is  attractive,  not  only  for  the  mat- 
ter which  it  contains  but  as  a  specimen  of 
bookmaking.  Specialists  have  lifted  the  book 
far  above  the  level  of  hunters'  stories.  It 
really  belongs  in  any  library  of  reference  for 
Central  Africa.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  only 
interested  in  hunting,  but  in  the  African 
landscape,  the  natives,  the  settlers,  and  the 
habits  of  wild  beasts.  His  expedition  was 
primarily  scientific  and  in  this  respect  its  suc- 
cess has  been  already  acknowledged.  The  book 
abounds  also  in  keen  observations  of  people 
and  government,  as  well  as  the  relations  be- 
tween white  men  and  the  aborigines.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  striking.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  conviction  that  he  has  put  his 
best  literary  work  into  this  voltime  w'ill  be 
shared  by  its  readers.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely 
that  this  work  and  his  "  Winning  of  the  West " 
in  the  far  future  may  survive  all  other  books 
he  has  written. 

Schmucker,  Samuel  Christian.  Under  the  Open 
Sky.  Illustrated  by  Katherine  Elizabeth  Schmuc- 
ker. Pp.  308.  Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.   1910. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  a  book  like 
this,  whose  aim,  according  to  the  author  him- 
self, is  "to  help  people  who  are  feeling  in 
themselves  the  quickening  modern  longing 
for  contact  with,  and  tmderstanding  of, 
Nature  in  her  simpler  manifestations,"  and 
to  realize  how  skilfully  he  has  accomplished 
his  purpose.  The  writer  begins  with  Nature's 
year — "God's  New  Year" — March,  and, 
taking  up  in  each  chapter  a  new  month,  calls 
attention  to  the  season's  development,  pe- 
culiar to  that  month,  the  characteristic  flower, 
bird,  or  insect,  and  relates  of  each  some  vital 
fact  or  traditional  fiction  that  is  easily  re- 
tained in  the  memory.  His  style  is  sympa- 
thetic and  fluent,  and  the  exquisite  marginal 
illustrations  throughout  the  book  add  greatly 
to  its  charm  and  attractiveness.  Each  lover 
of  the  delights  of  our  open  country  will  find 
a  constant  revelation  of  Nature's  foresight 
and  a  stimulation  of  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion in  these  glowing  descriptions  and  will 
recognize  under  all  the  foundation  of  a  scien- 
tific fact. 

Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Hamlet.  With 
illustrations  in  color  by  W  G.  Simmonds.  New 
York:   Hodder  &  Stougnton. 

The  text  of  this  holiday  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  is  taken  from  that  of  the 
Oxford  edition,  and  an  introduction,  "The 
Story  of  Hamlet"  is  contributed  by  Sir 
Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch,  "Q."  Its  most  im- 
portant feature,  however,  is  the  series  of 
thirty  illustrations  in  color  by  W.  G.  Sim- 
monds, mounted  on  rough  brown  inserted 
panels.  In  these  pictures  the  characters  of 
the  play  appear  in  a  fresh  light,  not  at  all 
reminiscent  of  the  theatrical  types  which 
they  assume  in  the  general  run  of  illustra- 
tions and  which  they  are  always  in  danger 
of  becoming  in  most  people's  minds  when 
they  are  not  quickened  by  new  and  individual 
conceptions. 


Our  readers  ere  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Dio»st  when  -wrltlt*  to  advertlsera. 
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Shelley,  Ilenry  V.  Untrodden  EriKlish  Ways. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  Boston:  I,ittl(\  Brown 
&  Co.    Cloth,  $1.50  net.     Half  morocco,  $3.50  net. 

Mr.  Shelley  has  won  for  himself  in  this 
work  und  in  his  "Litonuy  By- Tilths  in  Old 
l!]ngliind"  wcll-dcsorvod  praise  lor  his  ap- 
preciative and  vivid  descriptions  of  those 
portions  of  Englaiul  of  which  one  knows, 
indirectly,  by  association,  literary  and  other- 
wise, but  which  are  not  touched  upon,  with 
any  fulness,  in  the  ordinary  hook  of  travel. 
He  takes  us  with  him  through  the  England 
that  is  haunting  in  reminiscences  of  the  past, 
making  not  only  the  localities  hut  their  his- 
torical and  literary  backgrounds  stand  out 
again  before  us;  aiul  then  guides  tis  through 
eountry  scenes  and  pictur(^s(iue  villages  that 
have  not  this  invisible  but  very  real  inter- 
est to  recommend  them  and  which  are  yet 
unmistakably  and  delightfully  beautiful  in 
themselves.  In  such  a  book  the  illustrations 
are  naturally  an  important  feature,  and  in 
this  popular  edition,  containing  a  colored 
frontispiece,  thirty-two  full-page  plates  in 
half-tone,  and  thirty  illustrations  in  the  text, 
they  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

■Sloane,  William  Milligan.  The  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  New  Library  Edition.  Illustrated. 
Four  8vo  vols.  500  pp.  each.  New  York:  The 
Century  Co.     $10. 

This  standard  life  by  the  professor  of  his- 
tory in  Columbia  University,  first  published 
in  1896,  has  passed  through  many  editions 
and  is  now  i.ssued  in  permanent  form  with 
some  revisions  and  additions,  lengthening  the 
whole  text  by  about  one-tenth.  New  chap- 
ters have  been  added  relating  to  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  St.  Helena,  and  the  portion 
concerning  Napoleon's  youth  has  been  en- 
larged. Reference  lists  are  appended  at  the 
opening  of  chapters  and  divisions,  so  that  the 
reader  may  expand  his  researches  at  any 
point  he  wishes.  The  illustrations  in  this 
edition  are  confined  to  portraits  and  maps. 

Stanton,  Theodore  [Editor].  Reminiscences  of 
Rosa  Bonheur.  Illustrated.  8vo.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     $3  net. 

Without  being  a  formal  biography,  this 
volume  about  the  great  French  animal  painter 
contains  in  chronological  order  all  the  events 
of  her  career,  including  many  of  her  letters 
and  notes  of  her  conversations,  together  with 
recollections,  anecdotes,  and  appreciations 
by  many  of  those  who  knew  her.  It  sets 
forth  the  picturesque  circumstances  of  her 
family  and  their  St.  Simonian  eccentricities, 
her  early  travels,  how  she  adopted  mascu- 
line clothes  in  order  to  pursue  her  studies  of 
animals  in  the  slaughter-houses  without  at- 
tracting attention,  her  life  at  Fontainebleau, 
and  during  the  critical  days  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  in  which  she  took  her  part. 
The  passionate  love  of  the  animals  she  painted 
is  made  the  subject  of  one  chapter.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  twenty-four  full-page  pho- 
tographs and  fifteen  engravings  in  the  text. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of  her  most 
famous  work,  "The  Horse  Fair." 

Thorcau,  Henry  D.  Walden.  Illustrated  by 
Clifton  Johnson.  Small  8vo,  pp.  440.  New  York; 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Mr.  Johnson's  illustrations  for  Thoreau's 
classic  number  thirty-five.  They  are  in  part 
drawn  from  Concord  village,  but  mainly  from 
Walden  Pond  and  other  points  outside  the 
village.  They  were  chosen  with  special  re- 
lations to  Thoreau's  memorable  sojourn  at 
Walden.  In  an  introduction  Mr.  Johnson 
gives  an  interesting  statement  as  to  the  fate 
of  Thoreau's  hut  after  he  abandoned  it. 
This  volume  is  notable  as  a  specimen  of 
bookmaking,  the  type,  paper,  and  binding 
being  very  satisfactory. 


The  /IbbolT^ncfroiT  Unprecedented  Record 
Means  Everything  to  Motor  Car  Purchasers 


So  decisive  have  been  the 
repeated  victorie.s  of  the 
Abbott-Detroit  in  Amer- 
ican HUie  Ribbon  events 
that  the  question  of  pur- 
cliasing  iheri^/ii  motorcar 
has  been  settled  absolutely. 

It  is  certainly  no  cause  for  wonder 
that  because  the  Abbott-Detroit  has 
triumphed  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week,  pitted  against  the  highest- 
priced  cars,  that  it  has  become  the 
first  and  only  choice  of  discriminating 
automobile  purchasers  who  want  the 
greatest  value  in  a  Jfisoo  car. 

An  Absorbing  Story  of  Uninter- 
rupted Motordrome  Successes 

The  record  reads  like  a  novel ! 
No  motor  car  has  ever  done  so  much 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The 
makers  did  not  consider  racing  the 
Abbott  -  Detroit  until  a  few  days 
before  the  last  Vanderbilt  Cup  Races, 
when  they  suddenly  decided  to  send 
a  stock  car  after  the  famous  trophy 
in  this  class.  This  was  the  Abbott- 
Detroit's  first  race— and  it  finished 
second. 

Then  followed  an  almost  bewilder- 
ing succession  of  triumphs.  For 
five  straight  weeks  the  Abbott-Detroit 
covered  itself  with  glory  winning 
races,  taking  places  and  breaking 
records.  Trophies,  telegrams  and 
congratulations  poured  in  from  all 
sides.  No  other  motor  car  ever 
equaled  the  record  in  the  time. 

Has  Never  Failed  to 

Place  in  a  Race 

The  Abbott-Detroit  continues  to 
hold  the  furious  pace  it  has  set  and 
right  up  to  this  writing  has  an  abso- 
lutely clean-cut  record.  Us  superior- 
ity is  as  sharply  defined  as  a  knife 
edge.  It  has  never  failed  to  place  in 
a  race.  In  every  contest  entered  it 
has  finished  among  the  first  three 
cars.  And  many  times  it  has  flashed 
under  the  wire  a  winner  of  both  first 
and  second  honors. 

Read  the  details  of  the  victories  of 
the   Abbott-Detroit    in  the  Book    of 


the  AI)bott-l)etroil,  and  understand 
that  these  determine  absolutely  the 
superiority  of  this  car  over  any  other 
car  at  1^1500, 


Let  Us  Send  You  the  Book 
of  Abbott-Detroit 

This  attractive  illustrated  book, 
showing  the  leading  models,  points 
out  to  you  that  the  painting  and 
trimming  specifications  of  the  Abbott- 
Detroit  are  parallel  to  those  of  any 
$4000  car  on  the  market. 

That  the  Abbott  -  Detroit  has 
Chrome  Nickel  Steel  Construction 
in  the  tran.-^mission  and  rear  axle 
with  imported  F.  &  S.  Annular  Bear- 
ings and  Timken  Roller  Bearings. 

That  the  Abbott  -  Detroit  has  a 
complete  electric  light  equipment 
of  two  electric  headlights  and  com- 
bination electric  and  oil  side  and 
rear  lamps  and  Bosch  High  Tension 
or  Splitdorf  dual  ignition  system. 

That  when  you  purchase  the 
Abbott-Detroit  at  ^(1500  you  get  a 
fully  standardized,  perfectly  balanced 
and  completely  equipped  motor  car. 

Just  Sign  Your  Name  to 
The  Coupon 

And  we  will  send  the  book  which 
will  tell  you  that  such  a  superb 
motor  carat  I1500  means  new  motor- 
ing pleasures  because  it  is  capable 
of  greater  service  to  you  than  you 
have  ever  even  attempted  to  exact 
from  another  car  or  ever  expected  to 
be  able  to  afford.  After  you  have 
filled  in  the  blank  space  with  your 
name  and  address,  tear  out  this 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  us. 

In  addition  to  sending  you  the 
Book  of  Abbott-Detroit,  we'll  give 
you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  our 
local  agent,  who  will  be  pleased 
to  show  you  the  Abbott  -  Detroit 
and  extend  to  you  every  courtesy 
possible. 

Dealers  writing  for  territory  still 
open  will  be  made  our  regular  Agency 
Proposition. 


PRICES : 

Model  B.  Five  Passenger  Tour- 
ing Car,  Standard  Equipment, 
$1500,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

Roadster,  Stundard  Equipment, 
$1500,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

Fore-door  Dcmi-Tonneau  (ton- 
neau  detachable).  Standard 
Equipment,  $1650,  f.o.  b.  Detroit. 

Coupe,  Standard  Equipment, 
$2350,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

ABBOTT  MOTOR  CO. 

119  Waterloo  St..    Detroit,  Mich. 
"  The  Place  For  You  to  Sign."    I 


I    "The" 
'    Name 


Address 


Dittribulors 

Craig  Auto  Co.,  465  Woodward 
ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  M..  M.  I-evy 
&  Co.,  i;410  .Strand,  Galveston,  Texas, 
H.  J.  Lindsmith  &  Co.,  Lima,  O.; 
Royal  Automobile  Co.,  .517  Second 
ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Snyder 
Auto  Co.,  763  K.  Long  st.,  Columbus, 
O. ;  Whitten  .Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  200 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Sulli- 
van Auto  Co.,  S.  Charleston,  O.; 
(ieorge  L.  Reiss.  1776  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  J.  H.  VVriglit,  38  Market 
St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  •  D.  A.Michael, 
Daytonia,  Fla.;  Burdick  &  Hartwell, 
231  Riverst.,  Troy,  N.  Y.:  A.  D.  Motor 
Co.  of  New  England,  9  Harcourt  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  ;  J.  S.  Eby,  W.  Liberty, 
la. ;  Bison  Motor  Co.,  Main  ana 
Barker  sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  T.  J. 
Northway,  92  Exchange  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  A.  D.  Motor  Co.  of  Pa.,  211 
N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Cen- 
taur Motor  Co.,  1725  Michigan  ave., 
Chicago,  111.;  Van  Vliet  Fletcher 
Auto  Co.,  10th  and  Walnut  sts.,  Des 
Moines,  la.;  John  Deere  Plow  Co., 
Dallas,  Tex.  •  E.  C.  Thompson,  War- 
ren, Pa. ;  Jones  Auto  Exchange, 
Wichita,  Kan.;  Abbott-Detroit  Motor 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  H.H.Roberts 
&  Son,  Elmira,  N.  Y. :  H.  J.  Tucker, 
Vancouver,  .British  Columbia. 


Fore-Door 
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MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Safest  Investment  Aa^   Ig^  C/v        Write  for 

known.     Yielding  from  ^^  *"  ** «»       Circular. 

U  L  E  N     &     CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


Here  is  a  Christmas  Gift 
Every  One  Will  Appreciate 

Keeps  Private  Papers  Safe 

A  lost  Document  causes  trouble  and  expense. 

This  new  Document  File 
classifies  each  item  and 
allows  quick  reference. 

Steel  covers  bountl  all 
over  with  seal  ?rain  Keratol 
leather.  Will  last  a  life-time. 
20  strong  iiianila  pockets. 
Opens  like  a  book.  Expands 
to  suit    contents. 

Net  price,  $1.20,  delivered. 
BARLEIi  FILE  CO.,  lOG  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


Home-Life 

I N  O  R  D  E  R     By  A.  T.  Schoneld.  M.D. 

Good  health,  good  sanitation.  Sensible  treatment  of 
the  body  in  the  matter  of  bathing:,  food,  good  air,  sleep 
and  healthful  surroundings.     12mo,  Cloth,   $1.50. 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


The  Xmas  Chest 


This  chest  is  made  of  Southern 
Red  Cedar,  the  delig:htfully  frasrant  wood 
that  protects  furs  and  other  clothing-  ajrainst 
motha,  mice,  dust,  dampness.  No  camphor  required  The  style  in 
illustration  is  especially  desig-ned  as  a  hall  or  window  seat  chest. 
Hand-polished.  Copper  trimmings  Many  otlier  styles-  Factory  to 
home.  Freight  prepaid.  No  dealer's  profit.  Write  fur  Catalogti.- 
FIEDUOKTRED  CEDAR  CHEST    CO.,  I>ep(.  30,  Stalesville,    N.  C. 
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Flexible 


THE  SLED 
THAT     „ 
STEERS 


'.SiOJ^^*^-,'; 


r.;-7>^    .5TEER 


^^i- 


'A 


Steers  by  the  mere  pressure  of 
hand  or  foot  on  the  steering-bar, 
past  all  other  sleds  and  around 
every  obstacle. 

The  Flexible  Flyer  saves  its  cost 
in  boots  and  shoes  alone  the  first  season. 
No  dragging  the  feet.  This  prevents 
wet  feet,  colds,  doctors'  bills.  li  outlasii 
three  ordinary  sltds. 

Years  ago  we  patented  the  principle  of  the 
famous  Flexible  Flyek  steeriny-l>ar  and  now 
every  one  recognizes  the  superiority  of  "the  sled 
that  steers' ' . 

Our  patented  grooved'runners  prevent 
skidding,  and  the  Flexible  Flyer  has 
many  other  exclusive  features.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them  to  you. 

Insist  on  the  Flexible  Flyer  and  be 
sure  to  look  for  the  trade-mark! 

Card«bocrd  model  free 

Let  us  send  it.  Also  booklet,  beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  colors  showing  coast- 
ing scenes,  etc.  A  postal  will  bring  both. 
WRITE  TODAY! 

N^o'w    %S.  L.  ALLE,N  6  CO. 

before   ,' !%     ji^    Box  llOON,  Phila.,  P.. 
Patentees  d-  Sole  Mfrs. 


EVERY    COZY    CAB   MUST 
PROVE  ITS  WORTH 

"  Let  me  send  you  a  Oozy  Cab— FREE— for  a  month's  use. 
Keep  it  if  jou  like  it -send  it  back  at  my  cvpciise,  if 
you  don't. 

I  h;ive  perfected  the  one  buggy  that  meets  every  require- 
ment, every  condition,  every  day  in  the  yeiir.  The  (Jozy 
Cab  is  the  most  serviceable,  most  comfortable,  neatest 
looking  buggy  in  the  world. 

Iwiintyi)u:ind  your  family  and  yourfriends  to  know  the 
comfort,  convenience  and  iirotection  of  the  Cozy  (!ab.  I 
want  you  to  see  for  yourself  how  easily  and  quickly  it  can 
be  changed  from  an  open  buggy  to  a  closed  (Jozy  Cal>.  I 
want  you  to  try  it— test  it — in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  at 
my  expense. 

The  '1911'  Oozy  Cab  Book  contains  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions of  all  models.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
brings  it— postage  paid." 


^h-  (a  v/v^"^ 


=^--:i*S>^SS^- 


FOUTS     &     HUNTER    CARRIAGE    MFG.    CO., 
Dept.  1-4,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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Vedder,  Klihu.  The  Digressions  of  V.  Illus- 
trated. Svo.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $6 
net . 

The  title-page  of  Mr.  Ved(ier's  book  an- 
nounces that  it  was  written  "for  his  own  son 
anci  that  of  his  friends,"  and  continues  to  de- 
scribe it,  in  words  better  quoted  than  para- 
phrased, as  "containing  the  quaint  legends 
of  his  infancy,  'in  account  of  his  stay  in 
Florence,  the  garden  of  lost  opportunities, 
return  home  on  the  track  of  Columbus,  his 
struggle  in  New  York  in  wartime  coinciding 
with  that  of  the  nation,  his  prolonged  stay  in 
Rome,  and  likewise  his  prattlings  upon  art, 
tamperings  with  literature,  struggles  with 
verse,  and  many  other  things,  being  a  por- 
trait of  himself  from  youth  to  age."  Written 
throughout  in  this  humorous  and  whimsical 
manner,  it  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters, 
with  an  introduction,  "Every  man  his  own 
Roswell,"  and  an  appendix,  enumerating  all 
the  sales  of  his  paintings.  It  contains  repro- 
ductions of  most  of  his  works  and  an  immense 
number  of  lesser  pictures,  decorations,  tail- 
pieces, of  all  sizes  and  on  every  page — all  in 
his  familiar  style.  The  frontispiece  represents 
Mr.  Vedder  in  his  working  costume. 

Washburn,  Claude  C.  Pages  from  the  Book  of 
Paris.  With  44  etchings  and  drawings  by  Lister 
C.Hornby.    Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $.3  net. 

The  evident  excuse  for  a  book  like  this  one 
is  the  pictures  which  give  many  charming 
and  intensely  personal  views  of  Paris.  The 
artist  is  an  American,  a  native  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  is  said  to  be  under  thirty.  His 
work,  however,  which  derives  from  Whistler 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  master,  has  been 
acclaimed  abroad.  The  Paris  of  overhanging 
buildings  on  deeply  shaded  narrow  streets 
especially  appeals  to  him,  and  any  one  for 
whom  the  enchantments  of  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages 
are  not  dead  will  rejoice  in  them.  Of  course 
the  outdoor  life,  in  front  of  cafes,  in  the  Bois, 
or  along  the  boulevards,  is  not  neglected. 

The  text,  which  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
W^ashburn,  also  an  American  and  young,  bears 
evidence  of  both  these  facts.  His  title  warns 
you  off  from  expecting  any  complete  view 
of  this  myriad-hued  city;  indeed,  what  one 
gets  is  even  more  personal  than  the  repre- 
sentations of  Mr.  Hornby.  It  is  rather  a  view 
of  Mr.  Washburn's  mental  interior  as  Mere- 
dith said  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  "American 
Scenes."  James  and  Anatole  France  are  the 
gods  to  whom  the  writer  pays  tribute.  He 
is,  however,  in  a  stage  of  somewhat  too  acute 
self-consciousness.  But  when  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  objective,  as  in  the  chapter  "I 
Choose  My  Home,"  and  again  in  the  quite 
charming  account  of  a  tragic  little  child  life 
which  enacted  itself  before  his  eyes  "  In  My 
Court,"  he  is  quite  admirable. 

White,  .Andrew  D.  Seven  Great  Statesmen. 
I^oyal  Svo,  pp.  ,).'i2.  New  York:  The  Century  Co. 
.152.50  net;  postage,  20  cents. 

This  volume  of  the  distinguished  publicist 
contains  stu(li(\s  of  seven  fighters  in  "the 
warfan!  b('tw('(>n  humanity  and  unreason." 
These  seven  are  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  great 
Italian  statesman  of  the  late  Renaissance; 
Hugo  Crotius,  the  reformer  of  international 
law;  Thomasius,  the  CJerman  who  brought 
philosophy  and  law  down  to  the  common 
tongue;  Turgot,  the  I'rench  economist; 
Stein,  Cavour,  and  Bismarck,  mighty  states- 
men of  modern  times.  Mr.  White  explains 
why  in  stuilying  these  men  who  have  served 
the  great  intcrists  of  humanity,  he  has 
touched  tipon  no  I'^nglishman  or  .\merican 
partly  by  the  fact  that  during  his  many  years 
of  residence  in  Continental  Sfiites,  the  study 
of   Continental   statesmen   was   forced   upon 
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Are  You  YourBrother^s  Keeper? 

Social  problems  are  the  problems  of  the  day. 
They  cannot  be  solved  except  by  effort  based  on 
information.  The  American  Institute  of  Social 
Ser\'ice  (Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  President)  issues 
carefully  prepared  studies  upon  these  problems  for 
each  week  in  the  year.  They  present  the  salient 
facts  of  the  problems  and  suggestions  for  their 
solution.  The  Studies  are  now  used  by  about 
12,000  Students  Together  with  Some  500  Classes 
They  are  published  under  the  direction  of  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  of  such  names  as 
Bishops  C.  P.  Anderson,  Samuel  Fallows,  D. 
H.  Greer  (of  New  York),  E.  N.  Hendrix,  H. 
W.  Warren ;  Doctors  J.  C.  Adams,  Francis 
E.  Clark  (of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor), 
Russell  H.  Conweii,  Washington  Gladden, 
Dean  Hodges,  Ira  Landrith,  Frank  M.  North, 
Herbert  Welch;  Profs.  C.  P.  Fagnani,  C.  R. 
Henderson,  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Graham 
Taylor,  W.  H.  Wynn. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  1911: 

JANUARY:  Safe-Guarding  Children  and 
Youth. 

1.   The  Scri  ptural  Principles  Involved.    2. 
The  Dangers  of    Ignorance.      3.    How  to  Give 
Needed    Instruction.     4.   Impurity  in  the 
Schools.     5.   Impure  Literature  and  Pictures. 
FEBRUARY:  Amusements. 

1,    The     Need    of    Amusements.       2.   The 
Perils  in  Amusements.      3.   The  Supervision  of 
Amusements.     4.   Religion  and  Amusements. 
MARCH:  The  Social  Evil. 

1.  Gravity  of  the  Situation.  2.  The  White 
SlaveTraffic.  3.  Methodsin  the  Social  Crusade. 
4.  The  Double  Standard  and  Christian  Teaching. 
APRIL:  Immigration. 

1.   The  Internationalism  of  Christ.     2.   Facts 
of  Immigration.      3.    Economic  and    Industrial 
Effects.     4.   The   Immigrant    in  the   City.      5. 
The  Immigrant  in  the  Country. 
MAY :  The  Needs  Created  by  Immigration. 

1.  The  Need  of  Control.     2.  The  Need  of 
Distribution.      3.   The    Need    of  Assimilation. 
4.     Cliristian  Treatment  of  the  Immigrant. 
JUNE:  What  the  Churches  Can  Do. 

L   What  the  Churches  Are  Doing.      2.   What 
the  Y.  M.   C.   A.    is  Doing.      3.   Our  Oppor- 
tunity Through  the  Returning  Immigrant.     4. 
The  Church  and  the  Immigrant, 
JULY  :  The  Gradual  and  Reasonable  Reduc- 
tion of  the  Hours  of  Labor  to  the  Lowest 
Practicable  Point,  and   that  Degree    of 
Leisure  for  All  which  is  a  Condition  of 
the  Highest  Human  Life. 

1.  Existing  Hours  of  Labor.  2.  Evils  of  L(ing 
Hours.  3.  Advantages  of  Short  Hours.  4.  Effect 
Upon  Employers'  Interest.  5.  What  Can  the 
Church  and  Organized  Labor  Do  About  It  ,> 
AUGUST :  A  Release  from  Employment 
One  Day  in  Seven. 

1.  The  Worker's  Need  of  Rest  One  Day  in 
Seven.  2.  The  Domestic  and  Social  Need.  3. 
What  Sunday  Work  is  Necessary?  4.  What 
Can  We  Do  About  It  .? 

SEPTEMBER:  A  Living  Wage  as  a  Minimum 
in  Every  Industry,  and  the  Highest  Wage 
that  Each  Industry  Can  Afford. 

1.    Existing  Wages.      2.   The  Rising  Cost  of 
Living.      3.   Organized    Labor  and  Wages.     4. 
Christian  Principles  as  to  Wages. 
OCTOBER:  Accidents. 

1.   Christ's 'V^aluation  of  Life.     2.  Our  Increas- 
ing Number  of  Accidents.      3.   The  Reduction 
of  Accidents  in  Foreign   Countries.     4.   What 
We  Should  Do.      5.    Employers'  Liability. 
NOVEMBER :  Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

1.    Ho;dth  a   Christian  Duty.      2.    Unsanitary 
Occupations.       3.   Sanitary    Legislation.     4. 
Housing  and  Sanitation. 
DECEMBER:  Tuberculosis. 

1.  The  Tuberculosis  Crusade.  2.  Economic 
Causes  of  Tuberculosis.  3.  The  Need  of  Edu- 
cation. 4.  What  the  Church  Can  Do.  5. 
Review  of  the  Progress  of  the  Kingdom 
During  the  Year. 

National  Committee  kor  Studies  in  Social 
Christianity,  Bible  House,  New  York 
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him.  Tl>e  studios  arc  cast  iti  biographical 
form  ami  arc  (Icsisnol  for  "the  average  man 
intclUgcntly  iii((>rcslc(l  in  foreign  affairs." 

WhltiuK.  Lilian.  Italy,  llie  Matric  l.aiiil.  Illus- 
trated, (lowii  Kvo.  Boston:  little,  Krowti  »t 
Co.     Cloth,  $1.50  net.     Half  morocco,  $:i.r,0  net. 

This  popular  edition  of  Miss  Whiting's 
book  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  have, 
like  the  author  herself,  sojourned  in  Italy  and 
have  thus  felt  at  first  hand  tlu^  si)ell  of  that 
land  of  romanc^e,  while  by  others,  who  have 
not  enjoyed  the  privilege^,  will  be  found  nmch 
that  they  have  mis.sed.  Such  places  as  Na- 
ples, AmaUi,  and  Capri  are  sympathetically 
described,  the  spirit  of  the  descriptions  being 
largely  the  outcome  of  the  author's  attitude 
toward  Italy  as  suggested  by  her  title  for  that 
country  of  "The  Magic  Land."  The  social 
life  of  these  cities  is  also  brilliantly  treated, 
a  feature  of  the  book  for  which  Miss  Whiting's 
experiences  as  a  resident  in  Italy  renders  her 
peculiarly  well  fitted.  The  volume  is  boxed, 
in  style  suitable  for  a  holiday  gift,  and  con- 
tains, for  illustrations,  thirty-two  excellent 
full-page  plates. 

Wlggin,  Kate  Douglas.  Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  JFarm.  Holiday  Edition.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.     $1.50. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  said  of  Rebecca 
that  she  was  "just  the  nicest  child  in  Amer- 
ican literature."  Many  people  evidently  have 
found  her  so,  for,  by  the  publishers'  announce- 
ment, 337,000  copies  of  her  book  have  been 
sold  since  it  was  first  published  in  1903,  and 
it  is  used  as  an  English  text-book  in  the  I'.er- 
lin  public  schools.  The  present  library  edi- 
tion is  illustrated  with  eight  photogiaphs  of 
scenes  and  actors  in  the  dramatized  version 
of  the  book  which  is  still  continuing  its  suc- 
cess of  last  year  on  the  stage.  The  colored 
frontispiece  is  F.  C.  Yohn's  concej^tion  of  this 
successful  heroine. 

Winter,  William.  Shakespeare's  England.  New 
Revised  and  Definitive  Edition.  Illustrated. 
Large  8vo.  New  York:  Mofifat,  Yard  &  Co.  $'A 
net. 

Mr.  Winter's  book  has  long  been  considered 
by  many  one  of  the  "best  volumes  of  Eng- 
lish travel  that  have  ever  appeared."  The 
late  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  wrote  of  the  work : 
"  These  volumes  about  England  are  the  love- 
liest things  that  have  been  done  in  this  kind. 
Washington  Irving  lived  among  those  scenes, 
but  he  never  nestled  so  close  to  the  poetic 
heart  of  England."  Mr.  Winter,  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  writes  of  England  in  the 
peculiarly  appreciative  way  that  marks  his 
book  because  that  country  "has  filled  his 
mind  with  beauty  and  his  heart  with  mingled 
joy  and  sadness."  A  guide-book  it  most  cer- 
tainly is  not,  nor  is  it  a  travel  book,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  since  it  depicts 
"not  so  much  the  England  of  fact  as  the 
England  created  and  hallowed  by  the  spirit 
of  her  poetry,  of  which  Shakespeare  is  the 
soul."  This  new  edition  contains  many  new 
illustrations,  and  among  its  textual  revisions 
are  numerous  textual  amplifications.  The 
tasteful  binding,  wide  margins,  and  excell- 
ent typography  make  it  a  desirable  gift 
book. 


Topsy-Turvy  Fashions. — Old-fashioned  gar- 
ments are,  naturally,  unfamiliar  to  five-year- 
old  Helen.  Recently,  she  was  looking  at  the 
pictures  in  a  somewhat  ancient  magazine,  and 
observed  an  engraving  of  a  woman  equipped 
with  far-spreading  crinoline. 

"Oh,  mama,  look,"  she  exclaimed,  "here's 
a  foolish  lady  who's  wearing  her  hat  for  a 
skirt!" — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


K.K 


Use    the    Sun's  Only  Rival  in 
The  Rooms  You  Want  Brightest 

The  Holiday  season  requires  an  abundance  of  cheery,  brilliant  light 
in  living,  dining  and  guest  rooms.  Now  every  room  in  the  house  can  be 
brightly  lighted  at  very  little  expense 


WITH 


'M^(6 
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Everyone  Can  Afford  Electric  Lighting 

G-E  MAZDA  Lamps  have  doubled  the  able  at  |-  its  former  cost,  other  lighting 
amount  of  light  obtainable  from  a  dollar  s  methods  are  being  rapidly  discarded  in  favor 
worth  of  electricity— and  improved  its  quality.      of  the  "  Sun's  Only  Rival." 

Ill  1  Your  electric    light   man    or  dealer    will 

Everywhere  electric  light  users  are  substitut-  ^^^^^^  (^e  proper  sizes.  Begin  with  the  rooms 
ing  G-E  MAZDAS  for  older  types  of  you  want  brightest  during  these  long  winter 
lamps.  Since  electric  lighting  is   now  avail-      evenings. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  "  Dawn  of  a  ]^ew  Era  In  Lighting"— 
its  22  illustrated  pages  contain  lighting  costs  and  plans,  sizes  and 
prices  of  lamps  and  reflectors  and  much  valuable  information  on  modern 
lighting    requirements — where  and    how  lamps  should  be  used,  etc. 

General  Electric  Company, 

Dept.   40.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Make  somebody 
happy     with    a 

KODAK. 


Cataio^free  at  the  dealers  or  by  maiL 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  Cily 


Used  Automobiles 

WE  print  on  page  1131  our  first 
advertisements  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Used  Automobiles.  We  believe 
that  this  department,  offering-,  as  it  does, 
a  medium  of  exchange,  the  opportunity  to 
sell  and  the  opportunity  to  buy,  will  be 
found  useful  by  our  readers. 

We  begin  of  course  with  a  limited  num- 
ber of  advertisements.  Some  of  our  readers 
wanting  a  special  kind  of  used  car  may 
not  find  exactly  what  they  want  advertised, 
and  to  those  we  offer  this  service. 

Write  us  stating  the  size  car  you  want, 
whether  runabout,  five  passenger  or  seven 
{lassenger  or  Limousine,  also  what  make 
you  prefer.  If  we  can  serve  you  and  save 
you  any'  money,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  do 
so.     Address 

Automobile  Department 

ThejjterdT^'Digest 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"IPR  This  circular  registered 
trade  mark  is  stamped  on  the 
inside  of  garment. 


"  1^  .w  "is  a  trad<?-mark  registered  in  the  8* 

^/n^Wlme  United  States  Patent  Cflice  and  ^ 

used     only     on    goods      rain-proofed      by      the  l^ 

CRAVtNETTE    CO.,    without  the    use    of  {» 

Rubber  & 

K  ^ —       How  to  tell  a  Ej 

Rain  Coat  ^ 

k 

It 

!i 

L 

S       Office  too  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  15th  St.. Ne-.v York    |g 

•'ir- -yr- •  jrr -iTT  "Ft^ '^r- Trr -irr -^r"* 
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This   silk   label 
sewed  at  the  collar  or 
elsewhere. 


None  Genuine  Without  Them 

"  ^L„.^^at  "  RAIN  COATS  contain 
^^Tli'VPieaP  no  rubber:  are  rain-tight,  but 
not  air-tight;  will  keep  you  dry  ;  will  not  overheat 
or  cause  you  to  perspire.  They  have  no  disagree- 
able odor ;  will  keep  you  warm  in  Winter,  cool 
in  Summer 

"Rain  WiU  Neither  Wet  Nor  Spot  Them" 

The  process  used  by  the  CRAVEN ETTE 
CO.  to  rainproof  cloths  docs  not  change  the 
appearance  of  the  cloth  in  the  least.  It  improves 
the  clolh.  It  permeates  every  fibre  of  the  yam  of 
which  the  cloth  is  woven,  making  it  impervious  to 
rain ,  fog  or  dampness  of  any  kind 

A  "  i^„^„0^  "  RAIN  COAT  can  be 
IS/rZtW^e  worn  at  all  times,  en  all 
occaaons,  and  will  always  lock  stylish  and  dressy 

Leaing  retailers  of  men's,  women's  ard 
ch'Id'en's  clothing  sell  the  genuine  "CFIAVE- 
NETIE"  RAIN  COATS.  Beware  of  im- 
itations.  None  genuine  without  the  stamp  and  labe  1 

Write  us  lor  Booklet  ("L")  telling  about  these 
useful  andservice{J>le  gument* 


''■An  Ounce  rf  Prevenf ion  is  Worth 
a  Pound  of  Cure." 


THE  PREVENTION 
OF  DISEASE 


13  a  work 
of  vast 
impor- 
tance to  the  human 
race.  BY  AUTHORI- 
TIES OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL REPUTE.  Two  Volumes,  io8i  pages, 
$7.50  per  set.    Write  for  particulars. 

PUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,   NEW  YORK 


I^E  PAGES 

LIQUID 


GLUE 


mi%, 


TEN 


CTS 


You  can  buy  it  now 
from  your  dealer  in 
Pin  sealing  tubes 
ready  for  insfant  use; 
also  in  bottles  with 
new  patented  cap. 
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no -trouble. 
Demand     , 
L^  PACES 

Sold  everywhere 


CURRENT  POETRY 

SCIENCE  and  poetry — it  is  the  old  war, 
each  arrogating  to  itself  the  entire 
field.  Science  "  groping  her  way  from  world 
to  world"  with  reverence  for  facts  alone. 
Poetry,  the  priest  believing  that  the  only 
true  logic  is  that  of  the  rapt  saint — regarding 
nature  as  an  object,  not  to  be  understood, 
but  to  be  revered  and  loved.  Whether  of 
the  two  is  headed  for  the  ultimate,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  poet  has  the  most  fun. 

Mr.  William  Watson  started  the  trouble 
by  wTiting  the  following  verses  for  The  Daily 
Chronicle: 


You  babble  of  your  "conquest  of  the  air," 
Of  Nature's  secrets  one  by  one  laid  bare. 
Her  secrets!     They  are  evermore  withheld: 
'Tis  only  in  her  porches  you  have  dwelled. 
Could  you  once  lift  her  veil  as  you  desire, 
You  were  burnt  up  as  chaff  before  her  fire. 
When  will  you  learn  your  rank  and  place  in 

Mind? 
Art  may  create:  Science  can  only  find. 
You  do  but   nibble  at  Truth:  your  vaunted 

lore 
Is  the  half-scornful  alms  flung  from  her  door. 
Your  lips  her  wealc  and  watered  wine  have 

known; 
The  unthinned  vintage  is  for  Gods  alone. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  challenge  was 
taken  up  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  a  well- 
known  politician  and  scientist,  who  replies 
with  these  defiant  lines: 

You   ask,  "When   will   we   learn   our   rank   and 

place?" 
We  who  dare  rend  the  veil  on  Nature's  face. 
Take  this  for  answer.     We  shall  know  not  rest 
Till  Nature  is  our  plaything.     Man's  behest 
Reaches  undaunted  to  your  sacred  fields. 
And   makes   an   Empire   where   the   poet    yields. 
You  vaunt  your  gods!     But  these  were  made  by 

men, 
Man,  who  made  words,  is  greater  than  his  pen. 
Tune,  then,  your  muse  to  nobler  harmony 
And  sing  of  Man  enthroned,  as  Man  shall  be. 
Emerged  from  Nature,  Nature's  rebel  son 
Mounts  to  his  kingdom.     It  is  well  begun. 

This  was  not  to  be  all.  In  Eden  Phill- 
pott's  latest  volume  of  verse  ("Wild  Fruit," 
John  Lane  Company)  we  find  another  addi- 
tion to  the  polemics.  Mr.  Phillpotts  remon- 
strates with  his  brother  poet  in  this  wise : 

To  Mr.  William  Watson,  Who  Flouted  Science 

Ungrateful  poet!     Cans't  thou  ."^teep  thy  song 
In  such  unreason  and  melodious  wrong? 
What  Son  of  Science  not  forgot  by  Fame 
Did  ever  any  "conquest"  dare  to  claim? 
Pure  hearts  and  patient!     'Tis  your  priests  and 

gods 
Have  stricken  down  our  searchers  with  their  rods: 
As  when  Prometheus,  for  his  mighty  love. 
Suffered  long  martyrdom  of  jealous  Love. 
Water  your  wine  of  scorn  with  tears,  my  friend; 
Flash  round  the  world  your  eyes  and  mark  the 

trend. 
Creators  are  not  all  the  salt  of  earth; 
The  Finders  minister  to  joy  and  worth, 
Wisdom  and  sanity  and  sweetness  too: 
They  do  their  perfect  work  as  well  as  you. 
Remember  that  these  unchivalric  stings 
Without  forgiving  Science  had  no  wings; 
Sneer  not  again;  flout  nevermore  her  r61e: 
She  wafts  your  noble  songs  from  pole  to  pole. 

"Rain  in  the  Harbor,"  from  Harper's 
Magazine,  is  like  a  little  crayon  in  an  artist's 
sketch-book — pleasant  to  look  at  for  a 
moment,  then  turn  to  another  page. 
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Steel  Pens 

2,50  Styles 


For  business, 
the  home,  schools 
— every  purpose. 

Backed  by 

a  half-century's 

reputation. 

At  all  stationers. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
95  John  St.,  New  York. 

Works:  Camden,  N.  J. 


New  and  Revised  Edition 

History  of  SOCIALISM 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  complete  account  of  the  origin  development,  nnd 
present  status  of  Bocinlistic  movements  throughout 
the  United  States,  jndispenenble  to  an  intelligent  ap- 

greeintien  of  Fooialism  as  it  exists  in  this  country, 
y  IlOKKIS  HXLLQUIT. 

Tho  Pprliipfl»lil  Hcpiiblltsn  :  "It  is  a  clear  nnd  wfIl.ord»r«!d 
compendium  of  wh.1t  h;ia  been  heretofore  scattered  snd  volumin- 
ous literature  on  the  subject  of  communistic  experiments  in 
America.     .     .     .     It  ia  a  serious  and  imporUint  work." 

I2ino,  cloth,  871  pagci,  $1.50 

Funk'&  Wagnalls  Company 

44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


TABULATED  DIGEST  OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  in  tabulated  rorm  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hugo  HiRSH.  Cloth  cover,  SI. 50.  FUNK  &  WA(i- 
NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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Buy  them  from  the  agents  in  your  commonity. 
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Rain  in  the  Harbor 


IIY    I.OIS    K.     IlIONNKTT 


Wind  from  tlio  oast,  and  a  wet  rain  falling', 
A  lido  that  moves  with  uiiea.sy  force, 

Anxious  tiiKH  Willi  lioarso  voices  calling, 
liOadon   waters   that   show    no   course. 

Wet   black   wharves   with   slippery    floorinus. 

Boxes  and  barrels  in  long  defiles; 
Anchored   vessels   that   strain   at   their   moorings, 

Keslless  waters  lapping  the  piles. 

Wind  from  the  east,  and  the  drear  rain  boating, 
The  thick  smoke  hovers  and  settles  low; 

Far  and  away  are  the  buoys  repeating 
Solemn  warnings,  steady  and  slow. 

Gray-hooded  launches  in  long  rows  swaying. 
Sloops  and  schooners  that  rock  on  the  tide; 

Naked  masts  their  slimness  betraying, 
Whirling  waters  against  the  side. 

Wind  from  the  east,  and  a  chill  rain  drifting 

Over  the  city  misty  and  gray; 
Out  in  the  open  the  sea  fog  lifting 

And  hiding  the  face  of  the  sullen  bay. 


Popular  Mechanics  contains  a  timely  poem 
caUed  "The  Aviator": 

The  Aviator 

BY    CHARLTON    L.    EDHOLM 

He  ranges  new  dominions 
On  silken,  sun-kissed  wings. 
The  flutt'ring  engine  sings; 

He  mounts  on  tireless  pinions. 

From  cloud  to  cloud  ascending 

He  soars  in  golden  light. 

While  yet  below  is  night, 
A  night  that  seems  unending. 

Upon  the  wings  of  morning 
He  sees  on  twilit  earth 
Afar  the  New  Day's  birth. 

Its  promise  and  its  warning. 

The  dove  o'er  floods  returning 
Was  watched,  as  we  watch  now. 
For  spray  of  olive  bough; 

Hark,  all  mankind  is  yearning; 

"What  bring  you,  navigator. 
From  shoreless  seas  of  air. 
What  token  do  you  bear. 
What  message,  aviator? 

"Bright  wings,  come  you  with  blessing 
Or  fraught  with  death  and  wo, 
The  harried   race  below 
With  new,  red  fears  oppressing?" 

No  answer.  Just   the   singing 

Of  engines.     That   is  all. 

While  earth-bound  gropers  call. 
Dumb  Fate  o'erhead  goes  winging. 


The  use  of  the  words  "ignorance"  and 
"slovenliness"  in  our  recent  criticism  of  a 
poem  called  "Love's  Coming,"  by  Amelie 
Troubetzkoy,  brings  a  protest  from  the 
author,  and  without  discussing  the  justice  of 
the  characterization,  we  may  admit  frankly 
that  they  were  undoubtedly  rather  harsh 
and  ungracious  terms. 


Erratic  Popular  Taste. — "Young  man," 
said  the  woman  at  the  ticket  office,  "why 
don't  you  answer  me  when  I  ask  you  whether 
this  is  a  moral  and  proper  show?  " 

"Because,"  answered  the  theater  treasurer 
frankly,  "I'm  not  a  good  enough  judge  of 
himaan  nature  to  know  which  way  to  answer 
without  losing  a  customer." — Washington 
Star. 


Your  Daughter's  Christmas 


HY  not  make  it  memorable  by  providing  a  Christmas  present  for 
her  which  will  last  her  as  long  as  she  lives — something  that  will 
come  around  every  Christmas  time  even  though  you  may  not  be 
here  to  have  the  pleasure  of  personally  giving  it  to  her?  It 
will  be  your  loving  forethought  which  will  provide  the  gift  on 
Christmas  days  yet  to  come  and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  now 
that  this  will  be  one  Christmas  present  that  she  will  always  be  sure  to  receive. 
If,  unfortunately,  there  should  come  for  her  Christmas  celebrations  without  cheer 
— when  everything  may  have  gone  wrong — when  even  bread  and  butter  and 
roof  may  be  in  the  balance — this  Christmas  gift  of  yours  will  step  in  and  take  the 
place  of  your  parental  care  and  affection — and  see  to  it  that  she  has  the  where- 
withal to  provide  the  three  daily  meals — and  the  roof — and  the  clothing — for  her 
and  hers.  Rather  attractive  sort  of  present  to  give,  isn't  it  ?  Better  than  some 
gift  which  brings  only  temporary  pleasure  and  which  has  no  permanent  or  endur- 
ing value.  ^  This  Christmas  gift  that  we  are  talking  about — the  Life  Income 
policy  of  the  Equitable  Society — which  provides  a  definite,  fixed  yearly  sum  for 
that  dear  daughter— giving  her  the  policy  on  this  Christmas  day  and  if  you  so 
elect,  the  income  when  it  becomes  due,  can  be  made  payable  on  every  Christmas 
day  thereafter  so  long  as  she  lives — and  to  nobody  else^Something  that  a 
husband  of  hers  cannot  squander  or  misinvest — something  that  puts  her  beyond 
reach  of  the  scheming  adventurer — something  that  makes  absolutely  certain  the 
necessaries  of  life  if  all  her  pleasures  and  comforts  should  go  by  the  board  —  None 
too  early  to  apply  for  it  promptly  when  you  see  this,  if  you  want  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  giving  it  to  her  this  Christmas.  ^  This  sort  of  policy  would  be  the  best 
Christmas  present  you  could  give  your  wife,  too — if  you  have  not  already  made 
some  adequate  provision  which  will  insure  her  absolutely  an  annual  income 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 


"Strongest  in  the  World" 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-Paul  Morton,  Presidenl-120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY.  120  Broadway.  New  York 

IVithout  committing  myself  to  any  action,  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  would  cost  to   provide  an  annual 


iif< 


e  income 


of  $ payable  at  my  death  to  a  person  now years  of  age. 


Na 


A  ddress  ■ 

20  C 


■Age- 


PRIMA  DONNAS-Sketches  of  the  Operas  and 
the  plots,  and  interviews  with  Singers  in  "Stars  of  the 
Opera,"  illustrated,  $1.20,  net;  postpaid,  $1.30. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Lure  of  the  City 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  YOrTNG  MEN 
Just  Published.   By  David  James  Burrell,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYorl! 

12mo.  cloth.  $1.(10  net.  By  niHil,  $1.10. 
VITWK   A    WACVALLS   COMPANV.  91V.W   Vr>RK 


mm^^^  For  His  Christmas  ^f^s^^m^^m^ 
M  — "  The  Dictionary  Luxurious"  % 

THE  STUDENTS*  DE  LUXE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

A  beautiful  new  edition  of  the  famous  first  abridgment  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  ffljf 
Standard  Dictionary,  bound  in  flexible  full  Moroccc;  with  round  corners — titles  and  XM^ 
scroll  on  front  and  back  covers  in  pure  gold  leaf — full  gold  edges— silk  head-bands 


gold-veined  marbled  linings — printed  on  thin, 
volume  fit  to  grace  the  finest  parlor  or  library  table. 

Meets  the  most  exacting  require- 
ments of  a  modern  abridged  diction- 
ary. 6i,ooo  words  and  terms — 
thousands  of  new  words.  1,200  taste- 


Price 

$5 


light-weight    Bible  paper — forming  a 
Size  8i  X  6  x  ij  in.   Weight,  35  oz. 

ful  illustrations.  Full,  exact  and 
clear  definitions.  Very  useful  appen- 
dix. Order  early  to  avoid  Christmas 
rush.    All  bookstores,  or 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Dept.  D,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 
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Thoma.^  Cort  Boots  and  Shoes 


THOMAS  CORT 


bearing  this  mark 

are  made  to  supply  that  growing  public 
which  realizes  the  true  economy  of  buying 
the  best.  For  instance,  ten  dollars  invested 
in  one  pair  of  "Cort"  shoes  will  give 
infinitely  more  satisfaction  than  the  same 
amount  spent  for  two  pairs  of  ordinary 
shoes. 

"Cort"  shoes  are  custom  quality  in 
every  particular,  made  by  hand  over  cus- 
tom lasts,  by  workmen  whose  whole  pre- 
vious experience  has  been  in  the  making 
of  shoes  to  individual  measure. 

Not  only  "Cort"  shoes  for  street  and 
dress  wear,  but  "Cort"  riding  and  field 
boots,  golf,  tennis  and  yachting  shoes 
arethe  world'sstandard  of  correctness  and 
quality. 

"  Cort"  shoes  are  made  for  both  men 
and  women  and  they  fetch  8  to  15  dollars  at 
retail.  Let  us  tell  you  where  they  may  be 
had. 

THOMAS    CORT 

ESTABLISHED   1884 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

new  york  city  agency 
Mabtin  &  Martin,  No.  1  East  35th  Street 


BJSHO 

^    SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.    "Improved* 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

sigfnature  on  g'enuine: 


2i     \ 
'AWEEK 


Makes  and  bums  its  own  gas  ana 

produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 

safe,  100  candle  power  light.    No 

1  wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


4S£b  THE  BEST  LIGHT! 


,«— ipower; 


Lishted  instantly.  Over200styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalop 
THi;  BKST  lilGHT  CO. 
99  £.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O, 


An  Attic  Made 
Livable  (Xiid  At- 
tractive by  Beaver 
Board. 


■DEAVER' 
DOARD 


Any  Room 
( 'an  be  Remodel- 
ed in  the  Same 
Way 


Deaver  Doard 

r.VNKLED     WALLS     .\NU     CEILLNGS 

"THEY  take  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster  in  every  type 
*  of  new  or  remodeled  building.  Invaluable  for  parti- 
tions, false  ceilings,  etc. 

They  ;irc  quickly  and  easily  put  un  and  give  the  most 
artistic,  durable  and  economical  results. 

They  resist  sound,  cold,  heat,  shocks,  strains  and  vibra- 
tions. They  do  not  crack,  chi])  or  deteriorate  with  age. 

Sold  by  hardware,  lumber,  paint,  wall-paper  and  build- 
ers' supply  dealers,  and  decorators.  If  your  dealer  doesn't 
handle,  wc  shall  be  glad  io  see  you  ate  supplied. 

Write  ior  interesting  free  l)ooklet  "  Beaver  Board  and 
Its  Uses"  which  treats  the  subject  in  full  detail.  Many 
illustrations. 

The  Deavkr  Company  ^DurrALo 

In  U.  8.:  Address,  214  Beaver  Road.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Id  Canada:  Address,  164  Beaver  Triangle,  Ottawa,  Can. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

UP  7,000  FEET  IN  AIR. 

IV/TR.  J.  ARMSTRONG  DREXEL  has  (or 
^^ *-  will  have)  a  great  deal  of  monej*.  He 
also  belongs  to  a  lot  of  clubs  and,  worse  still 
(according  to  the  New  York  WorW),  has  an 
English  accent .  With  all  these  things  against 
him  he  rammed  his  monoplane  up  7,000  feet 
nearer  heaven  than  most  of  us  will  get  for 
a  while  and  lived  to  tell  the  following  yarn. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Drexel  has  since  beaten  his 
previous  record  by  something  over  2,000  feet, 
but  probabh'  made  no  further  discoveries 
at  that  height.     He  says: 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  why  I  first  started  in 
for  aviation,  I  hardly  know  myself.  I 
was  at  Pau  and  I  looked  over  M.  Bleriot's 
school  there.  He  had  twenty  pupils,  and 
suddenly  I  made  up  my  mind  to  learn  to 
fly  too.  This  was  in  January  last.  I  had 
one  go  right  away.  I  don't  think  I  made  verj- 
much  of  a  success  of  it. 

Then  I  entered  as  a  pupil.  He  charges 
$400  for  the  course  and  then  you  can  get  your 
certificate  as  an  aviator.  This  required  that 
you  stay  six  minutes  in  the  air,  flying  around 
a  circle  of  150  yards  radius.  Things  were 
pretty  new  then,  but  I  got  on,  trusting  a  lot 
to  luck.  The  first  thing  they  do  is  to  let  you 
run  the  machine  over  the  ground  after  show- 
ing you  the  controls. 

The  Bleriot  is  run  by  a  wheel  which  acts 
almost  like  a  pendulum.  It  works  on  a  pivot, 
up  and  down  and  right  and  left.  You  steer 
with  your  feet.  Pulling  the  wheel  back 
makes  the  tail  fall  and  you  go  up  in  the  air. 
Pushing  the  wheel  makes  you  descend.  And 
mind,  if  you  lose  your  control,  it  is  finished 
unless  you  are  at  a  great  height.  Then  you 
might  possibly  pick  up  your  control  again, 
but  probably  not. 

I  lost  my  control  all  right  in  my  first  flight, 
but  I  was  not  up  high  enough  to  do  much 
damage.  I  only  went  through  a  fence.  And 
I  had  gone  up  eighty  feet  before  I  knew  I 
was  even  off  the  ground.  Everybody  will 
tell  you  the  same  thing  who  has  tried  flying 
— you  are  off  the  ground  before  you  know 
it.  When  you  think  you  are  up  ten  feet 
you  are  probably  up  200.  It  is  the  most 
fascinating  sport  in  the  world,  just  the  same. 

Confidence  eventually  comes  to  all  aviators. 
I  got  mine  when  I  received  my  Gnome  motor. 
When  one  goes  up  in  the  air  one  never  en- 
counters the  same  conditions  twice,  and  it 
takes  a  wonderful  motor  to  master  all  vary- 
ing conditions. 

Well,  I  got  my  bearings  in  my  Bleriot  and 
I  went  up  7,000  feet  in  thirty  minutes.  If 
the  wrong  thing  had  happened  I  might  have 
gone  down  tail  first  or  head  first.  There  is 
hardly  any  way  to  get  back  all  right  unless 
you  are  able  to  catch  the  planing  angle. 

At  such  a  height  you  lose  contact  with  the 
earth.  You  can't  see  very  much.  But  you 
can  feel  that  you  are  all  right.  The  height 
doesn't  worry  mc  at  all,  yet  I  can't  look  over 
the  side  of  a  house  without  feeling  rather 
queer.  I  can't  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice or  look  out  of  the  window  of  a  sky- 
scraper— it  makes  me  feel  funny.  But  up  in 
an  aeroplane  I  have  none  of  those  feelings. 
When  I  am  up  liigli  I  feel  perfectly  safe.  Of 
course  it  is  awfully  cold  and  you  get  the 
propeller  blast  right  in  the  face,  which  is  not 
at  all  inspiring. 

If  the  motor  stops  at  one  of  those  lofty 
heights  you  must  plane  down,  and  there  you 


A  PURE  PRODUCT  OF  A  PERFECT  PROCESS 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


is  made  from  the 
best  cocoa  beans, 
scientifically 
blended. 

Absolutely  pure, 
healthful,  and 
delicious. 


Registered, 
C.  S.  i'at.  oa. 


Get  the   genuine   with   our  trade-mark  on  the 

package 

52  Highest  Awards  id  Earope  and  America 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

EitabUshed  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


DEATH 
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Fever  | 
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Preventable 
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Diseases 

of  the 
Circulatory 
S>  stem 
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Preventable 


Accidents 

Suicides 
OtherKnown 
Causes.  Did 
Age  (1  in  50) 
Partially 
Preventable 


Dr.  Pearce  Kintzing  shows  that  50%  of  all  deaths  are  pre- 
mature, and  are  preuenlable  through  modem  scientific 
medicine.  His  interesting  manner  of  presenting  the  20lh- 
century  principles  and  methods  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
and  the  vital  utility  of  his  advice,  ma  lie  his  new  book 

"  Long  Life  and  How  to  Attain  It 

■  worth  a   great  deal  more  than  the  price — $t    poalpaij  I 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  New   York       | 
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I — Durability 

is  a  vital  feature  of 

BADGERS 

f  IRE  ENGINE 

The  Steel  Tank  has  an  extra  thick  lining, 
which  is  proof  against  corrosion  from  the 
chemical  solution  and  will 

Last  a  Lifetime— Absolutely  Safe 

It  is  better  than  a  thousand  gallons  of  water. 
Extinguishes  a  fierce  fire  in  Oil  or  Gasolene. 
Costs  almost  notliing  to  maintain. 
Throws  stream  75  to  85  feet. 
Operated  by  one  man. 

It  Protects 
Factories 
Public  Buildings 
Country  Homes 


Free 
Trial 
Offer 


explained  and  Booklet  D  sent  on  application. 
BADGER    FIRE    EXTINGUISHER    COMPANY 

34  D  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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fake  a  ehaiuio  with  yoiii-  car-dniins,  for  if  you 
coiiu^  down  too  rapidly  tlicy  will  l)i-(>ak  aiul 
3'ou  will  1)0  deaf  for  life.  'Ihc.  sudden  change 
from  high  altitudes  is  apt  to  affeet  one  in 
other  ways,  too.  Morano  had  to  plane  down 
from  7,500  fe(>t  this  y<>ar  at  'Prouvilk;  and  he 
was  out  of  his  head  for  half  an  hour  after- 
ward, but  he  saved  his  ears.  The  great 
trick  is  to  keep  on  swallowing  as  you  come 
down  fast — T  have  come  ilown  at  the  rat(>  of 
eighty  miles  an  hour. 

At  great  heights  if  one  gets  a  gust,  of  wind  it 
is  n(>cessary  to  act  intuitively — there  is  no 
time  to  think.  That  is  why  instruction  and 
practise  are  so  essential  to  successful  flj'ing. 

Regarding  the  future  of  the  aeroplane,  Mr. 
Drexel  seems  to  think  it  problematical.  "  ( )f 
course,"  he  says,  "  it  will  have  its  place;  in 
war" — a  remark  which  somehow  seems 
pessimistic,  or  at  least  vague,  when  one  re- 
calls General  Sherman's  interpretation  of 
war.     But  to  resume: 

There  is  one  thing  I  am  sure  of — the  ideal 
aeroplane  will  not  be  like  the  one  we  have 
now.  It  will  be  able  to  fly  100  miles  an  hour 
and  keep  at  it  hour  after  hour.  It  will  be 
able  to  carry  the  fast  mails  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  Then  it  will  become  a  com- 
mercial matter.  To-day  it  is  only  a  sporting 
one.  Even  when  they  are  perfected  I  don't 
think  aeroplanes  will  ever  get  very  common. 
They  are — and  seemingly  always  will  be — 
very  expensive. 

Personally,  I  have  always  liked  flying  high. 
It  is  far  safer  than  going  across  country. 
If  you  are  up  high  enough  you  get  a  chance 
to  look  around  and  choose  a  landing-place. 
Anybody  with  experience,  under  good  con- 
ditions, can  go  up  6,000  feet  without  thinking 
much  about  it.  And  one  is  just  as  safe  at 
7,000  feet  as  one  is  at  seventy.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  your  ear-drums  in  coming  down. 
And  the  higher  up  you  are  the  better  the 
air  currents  are  apt  to  be.  It  isn't  any  fun, 
let  me  assure  everybody,  getting  tossed  in  a 
machine  and  trying  to  right  yourself  before 
you  turn  turtle. 

Think  of  what  the  aeroplane  has  done  in 
a  year,  and  think  what  may  be  done  in  the 
future.  Last  year  at  the  memorable  flights 
at  Reims  the  highest  altitude  was  400  feet. 
Now  6,000  feet  is  common.  Several  of  us 
have  done  7,000  feet,  and  Johnstone,  the 
American,  who  holds  the  world's  record, 
has  been  up  9,714  feet,  528  feet  higher  than 
an  aeroplane  has  ever  been  up  before. 

Crossing  the  water  is  now  one  of  our  tick- 
lish adventures.  One  must  be  awfully  care- 
ful when  landing  on  the  water.  It  doesn't 
give  a  bit.  But  I  would  far  rather  land  in 
water  than  against  the  side  of  a  house.  When 
we  fly  over  the  sea  we  have  an  air-tight 
bag  fastened  on  the  chassis  which  will  keep 
us  afloat  when  we  light  on  the  waves.  But 
I. would  far  rather  land  in  a  field. 

The  weight  of  the  fastest  machine  is  get- 
ting lighter  each  year.  My  Bleriot  weighs 
600  pounds  and  I  weigh  170,  meaning  that 
I  must  take  770  pounds  up  in  the  air.  Some 
machines  take  up  two  tons.  A  good  machine 
such  as  I  use  costs  about  $5,000.  A  small 
smash  costs  you  at  least  $200.  Then  one 
must  have  two  mechanicians  and  two  or 
three  helpers,  so  the  game  is  quite  an  ex- 
pensive one. 

I  have  made  the  monoplane  my  business. 
I  have  established  a  school  myself  at  Beau- 
lieu,  England,  where  Mr.  McArdle,  my  part- 


The  Waifs  Wh©  Ar©  Underfed 


We  have  canvassed  tlie  sections  which 
breed  children  like  these— where  mothers 
know  least  about  foods.  And  we  find  that 
eleven  in  twelve  of  these  underfed  never  get 
a  taste  of  oatmeal. 

The  children  are  wan,  anemic  and  nerv- 
ous. Their  teachers  say  that  they  lack  con- 
centration. The  physicians  of  these  sec- 
tions say  that  brains  and  bodies  are  blighted 
by  the  lack  of  well-balanced  food. 

Yet  Quaker  Oats — the  best  of  the  oat 
foods — costs  but  one-half  cent  per  dish. 

Where  Mothers  Know 

Among  the  highly  intelligent  we  find  that 
seven  homes  in  eight  regularly  serve  oatmeal. 

Among  12,000  physicians  whom  we  con- 
sulted,four-fifths  serve  their  children  oatmeal. 

Of  the  college  professors  whom  we  con- 
sulted, ninety-six  per  cent  eat  oatmeal. 

Four-fifths  of  all  college  students,  we  find, 
came  from  these  oatmeal  homes.  So  did 
the  great  majority  of  the  successful  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

The  Need  for  Oats 

Oats  contain  more  proteids — the  body- 
builders, the  energy-givers — than  any  other 
cereal  food.  They  contain  more  organic 
phosphorus — the  brain  food — and  more  leci- 
thin, the  food  for  the  nerves. 


No  other  cereal  so  well  supplies,  in  bal- 
anced form,  what  brains  and  bodies  need. 
The  love  of  oatmeal  is  the  call  of  Nature 
for  the  food  we  need. 


The  Delicious  Oatmeal 

The  finest  oats  grown  are  sifted  62  times 
to  pick  out  the  rich,  plump  grains.  We  get 
only  ten  pounds  of  Quaker  Oats  from  a 
bushel — just  the  very  cream  of  the  oats. 

These  premier  grains,    prepared   by  our 
process,  form  the  finest 
oat  food  known.     It  is 
so  superior  to  common  Tu-^"^ 

oatmeal    that    it    com-  /r^p-"^* 

niands  the   largest  sale 
in  the  world. 

Regular  size  package,  lOc. 

Family  size  package 
for  smaller  cities  and 
country  trade,  25c. 

The  prices  noted  do 
not  apply  in  the  ex- 
treme West  or  South. 


Jhe  Quaker  QSits  Compa^rvy 


CHICAGO 


Look  for  the 

Quaker  trade-mark 

on  every  package 
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WILKINSON'S  Course  of  Foreign  Classics 

By  Prof.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson 

It  is  the  aim  of  these  books  to  supply  a  comprehensive  course  in  classics  for  the 
many  who  are  prevented  from  accomplishing  a  course  of  school  or  college  training  in 
this  important  department  of  education.  The  course  is  useful  for  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  foreign  languages  and  as  supplementary  reading  for  students  in 
schools  and  colleges.  In  six  volumes.  i2mo,  cloth.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 
Per  vol.,  $1.50  ;  per  set,  $9.00.     Three-quarters  leather,  $2.50  per  vol.;  $15.00  per  set, 

ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE    VOLUMES 


Preparatory  Greek  Course  in  English. 
Preparatory  Latin  Course  in  English. 
College  Greek   Course  in    English. 

OPINIONS   BT  NOTABLE    CRITICS 

I  have  read  it  with  much  pleasure  .  .  .  there  are 
many  who  will  be  grateful  for  just  such  a  work.^ 
Thomas  IVentworth  Higginson. 

Peculiarly  apt  and  instinctive. — Edmund  Clarence 
Siedman. 


College  Latin  Course  in   English. 
Classic    French  Course  in   English. 
Classic  German  Course  in   English. 


FUNK    S.    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.  Pubrshers,  NEW    YORK    CITY 


I  delight  in  the  ingenious  and  simple  plan  of  it,  and 
in  its  felicitous  execution.— /'ro/.  Moses  Coit  Tyler, 
LL.D.,  CoTTiell  University. 

Popular  works  of  this  kind  are  genuine  cultivators  of 
the  public  taste. —  Westminster  Review. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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3  Years  to  Pay 

For  the  Splendid 

MEISTER 
PIANO 


Price         $ 

Gnaranteed  for  10  Years 


175 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

In  Your  Own  Home 

No  Cash  Pajrments  Down. 
No  Interest.         No  £xtr2is. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Hsaidsome  Stool  and  Scarf  free 

$1  a  Week.         $5  a  Month. 

Just  to  prove  to  you  the  splendid  worth  of 
this  MEISTER  piano.  let  us  send  it  to  you 
on  thirty  days'  free  triaL  It  won't  cost  you 
a  penny  or  a  moment  of  bother.  First,  send 
for  our  beautifully  illustrated  MEISTER 
catalog:  and  see  how  the  Meister  is  made  and 
the  materials  used  in  its  construction.  Read 
therein  the  testimony  of  delighted  owners. 
Select  the  style  you  like  and  send  in  your 
order.  We'll  do  the  rest.  The  piano  will  be 
shipped  to  you  promptly,  freight  prepaid,  no 
matter  where  you  live.  Try  it  a  month  at 
our  expense.  You  will  be  under  noobligation 
until  you  decide  to  buy.  Then  you  may  take 
full  advantage  of  our  easy  payment  plan 
which  makes  it  easy  for  any  man  of  modest 
income  to  own  this  famous  instrument.  If 
you  don't  find  it  to  be  precisely  as  we  have 
represented — then  we'll  take  it  back  after 
the  month's  free  trial  and  it  hasn't  cost  you 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO 

YOU — We  deal  only  with  the  people  direct 
and  sell  more  pianos  than  any  other  firm  in 
the  world.  We  are  sole  makers  of  the 
MEISTER  piano.  It  is  produced^ in  our 
own  magnificently  equipped  factories  and 
sold  direct  from  the  factory  to  you  minus 
the  usual  profits  of  jobber,  retailer  and  spe- 
cial salesman.  There  is  only  one  small  profit 
and  that  is  ours.  We  were  obliged  to  secure 
extra  factory  facilities  this  year  because  of 
an  enormously  increased  demand  and  we 
are  doing  the  finest  work  in  the  history  of 
piano  making. 

WE  WILL  SEND  THIS  PIANO  TO  ANY 
HOME  IN  AMERICA  ON  THIRTY  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL,  or  any  one  of  the  other  four 
styles  some  of  which  are  very  elaborate  and 
beautiful.  Send  for  the  catalog  today.  A 
post  card  will  bring  it. 

THE  MEISTER  PIANO  CO. 

Rothschild  &  Company,  Sole  Owners 

State,  Van  Buren  and  Wabaah  Ave. 
Dept.  80  B  ,  Chicago,  III. 


Cn  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  nn 

*^**  IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  ■•UU 

THE  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR   YOUR   HON^V   REFUNDED 
SAMPie  CARDS    OR    WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 
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STATIONERS 


912CMESINUI  SI. 


PHILA. 


ner,  and  I  teach  pupils  to  Hy.  We  stick  to  the 
monoplane.  1  hate  the  idea  of  sitting  over 
space,  as  you  do  in  the  biplane.  It  is  far 
i)etter  to  sit  over  the  engine,  as  you  do  in 
the  monoplane. 

Frankly,  I  must  admit  my  people  want  me 
to  chuck  the  game.  But  once  a  fellow  gets 
into  it  he  never  stops  unless  he  los(>s  his  nerve. 
And  then — oh,  what's  the  use? 


HOW    JAURES    WINS 

T  T  used  to  bo  said  that  "  uneasy  lies  the  head 
-*-  that  wears  a  crown.  "  Nowadays  the  con- 
nections between  crowns  and  heads  seem  to 

be  diminishing,  but  the  imeasiness  still  re- 
mains for  the  man  who  has  to  fill  the  mon- 
arch's place.  So  Premier  Briand,  the  present 
"master  of  France,"  finds  it.  His  conduct 
of  the  recent  railroad  strike  gave  the  Social- 
ists and  their  leader,  Jaures,  many  oppor- 
tunities for  brilliant  attacks  from  the  floor  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  these  displays 
Jaures  was  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
house.  Says  a  \\Titer  in  the  London  Daily 
News: 

Often  on  his  feet,  sometimes  standing  on 
the  bench,  always  with  his  broad  front  ga- 
zing fixedly  at  the  Center  benches,  where  the 
Radicals  trembled  in  the  balance,  M.  Jaures 
has  not  convinced  the  Assembly  he  has  ter- 
rorized them 

As  the  hours  and  days  went  on,  the  center 
became  more  deprest,  the  Prime  Minister 
more  visibly  nervous,  the  Right  more  anxious 
to  back  him  up,  and  the  Left  more  terribly 
triumphant.  At  the  end  of  every  speech  the 
same  cry  went  up,  "Jaures!  Jaures!"  They 
all  wanted  him,  even  on  the  Right,  for  he 
must  end  the  interminable  debate;  and  at 
last  he  came.  This  was  on  Saturday  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock. 

I  have  heard  Gladstone  and  Dillon  and 
Chamberlain,  but  I  have  never  heard  or  seen 
anything  like  those  two  and  a  half  hours  in 
which  Jaui-es  held  that  great  assembly.  Now 
speaking  in  a  whisper  of  which  every  syllable 
could  be  distinguished,  now  raging,  his  whole 
body  swinging  with  the  noise,  now  leaning 
forsvard  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  most 
engaging  irony  of  politeness,  he  taught  one 
to  understand  Mirabeau  and  the  French 
Revolution.  He  quoted  Mirabeau,  "  What 
Society  need  really  fear  is  that  the  workers 
should  fold  their  arms." 

He  did  not  plead  for  mercy  for  the  im- 
prisoned strikers.  He  did  not  try  to  rouse 
any  sympathy  for  them.  He  was  there  to 
defend  the  right  to  strike  on  the  broadest 
basis — that  of  justice  and  freedom.  He  told 
M.  Briand  that  he  was  too  late  to  stop  free- 
dom; that  he  could  not  now  go  back  to  the 
rule  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  of  the  (French)  General  Staff.  As  for 
"sabotage"  (the  destruction  of  machinery), 
he  regretted  it.  It  injured  the  strikers  in  the 
public  eyes,  but  who  were  the  worst  sabo- 
teurs, those  who  broke  up  rails  and  engines 
or  those  who  destroyed  the  rights  of  man? 

And  then,  most  deadly  thrust,  he  (juoted 
the  Prime  Minister  himself,  "  All  strikes  are 
a  skirmish  which  prepares  the  way  for  the 
general  strike  against  all  masters.  If  they 
mobilize  the  Army,  and  if  the  officers  order 
the  soldiers  to  fire  on  the  people,  the  rifles  go 
off,  but  not  in  the  direction  indicated."  He 
gave  quotation  after  quotation,  each  more 
damning  than  the  last,  pointing  out  the  Min- 
isters one  by  one.   .... 

Then  the  Prime  Minister  let  slip  the  word 


From 
America's 
Most 
Famous 
Spring — 

Waukesha, 
Wis. 


^^TAe  World^s   Best 
Table   Water  ' 

In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  only 


Perfect  Comfort  for  Man  and  Horse 

Whitman  Saddle 

Ised  by  the  best  riders  of  all  countries, 
invented  thirty  years  ago  and  improved 
every  year  since;  ideal  for  gentleman  or 
lady  rider  and  a  scientific  fit  for  the  mount. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free — describing  the 
several  styles  of  Whitman  Saddles  and  everything 
from  ■'  Saddle  to  S/ur." 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Real  Kstatc  First  IHorteai;:*'  Iloiids 

secured  by  pr<iductivo  farm  lauds  or  Kausas  City, 
Missouii,  well-improved  property. 

Miiuiclpsil  Bunds 
yielding  i%  to  5^.  secured  by  direct  taxation  on 
the  prosperous  "Middle  West."  Securities  backed 
by  experience  and  capital.     Ask  for  Circular  £64 
and  Booklet  "D"   exjdaining. 

COMMERCE  TRUST  COMPANY 
Capital  One  Million.    Kan»as  City,  Mlsgonrl. 


Biplane  2M  in. 
Monoplane  2%  la. 


The  most  popular  Fall  style  ever 
designed.       /^         Only  in 


In  Cannda 
3  for  5Uc. 


Collars 


with  LINOCORD  Buttonholes  that  slip  on  and  off  the 
collar  button  easily— no  pulling  or  tearing— no  broken 
nails  or  temper. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "AVIA- 
TION, '^and"  What S  What ' ' - 
the  encyclopedia  of  correct  dress. 


LINOCORD 
Buttonholca 

are  oasy-to-button 
and  unbutton,  and 
thej/  don' Hear  out. 
Our  styles  can 
be  copied  but  not 
oar  Buttonholes. 


GEO.  P.  IDE  &  CO. 

507  River  St..  Troy.  N.  Y." 

IDE  Shirts— «1.50  and  upward. 
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A  valuable  medi-  11 
cinal  water  and  1 
specific,  recommend- 
ed and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  its 
curative  alkaline 
properties. 

A  delightful  table 
water,  for  dining,  for 
blending,  for  health- 
ful refreshment  on 
every  occasion. 


The  sparkling  (effer- 
vescent) in  the  usual 
three  table  sizes.  The 
plain  (still)  in  half- 
gallon  bottles  for 
home  use. 

Londonderry 

lithia  Spring 

Water 

Co.. 

Nashua, 

N.  H. 


U  PERMANENT  DISC  NEEDLE  FOR 
TALKING  MACHINES 


You    NEVER   have  to  change   needles. 
No  Sharpening.    No  bother. 

Simply  insert  the  needle  and  adjust  it  That's  all. 
It  secures  perfect  reproduction.  It's  not  only  per- 
manent, but  it  saves  your  records  and  improves  the 
tone,  because  only  the  highly  polished  edge  of  a  real 
garnet  comes  in  contact  with  the  record.  Send  for 
our  latest  booklet. 

The  Permanent  Needle  Sales  Co. 

600  Hiimpdcn  Bldg.  Clilciigo,  III. 
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MARVELS 


BEYOND 
SCIENCE 


OCCULT  PHENOMENA  REDUCED  TO  A  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS 
BY  PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSET.  M.D.,  FRANCE 

"The  only  modem  book  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
occultism,  spiritualism,  and  psychical  research  without  bias, 
lucid  in  its  diction  and  avoiding  terms  and  words  incom- 
prehensible to  the  ordinary  layman." — Braokfyn  Citizen. 

8vo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;    by  mail,  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    N.  Y. 


whic^li  .scoincd  (o  stiiini)  liis  wholo  po.sitioii, 
and  might  havo  driven  liini  from  ofiicc.  "  In 
the  intercuts  of  .society  and  piihlie  order  I 
would  go  outside  the  law."  In.stantly  the 
seventy-five  became  two  hundred,  they  ab- 
sorbed the  Radieuls  as  a  wave  .sweeps  over 
the  b(!aeh.  l''r()in  tlu^  whol(>  of  tlu;  Left,  from 
part  of  the  Center,  arose  cries  of  "Resign" 
and  "Dictator,"  and  JaunVs  had  won  his  vic- 
tory. Pandemonium  was  let  loose.  From 
the  galleri(!s  big-hatted  ladies  bent  down, 
screaming,  "A  has  Ics  iSocialititcs !  A  ban 
V Anarchic,"  and  a  bodyguard  of  the  Right, 
of  his  new  supporters  the  Royalist  Conserva- 
tives, formed  round  M.  Briand  and  escorted 
him  from  the  House. 


ALL-AMERICAN   FOOTBALL   FANCIES 

'  I  "HE   foothall   season   over,  the  sporting 

■*■      editors      and      other     authorities    are 

busy  deciding  which  team  is  champion  and 

what  players  deserve  to  be  chosen  for  the 

imaginary     "All-American"     eleven.       The 

Chicago  Tribune's  sporting  statistician  lines 

up    the   following    teams   according   to   the 

names  of  the  players : 

All-animal,  Eleven 

Name.  School.  Position. 

Hogg Mercer L.   E. 

Lamb Auburn L.   T. 

Hart Brooklyn  H.  S L.   G. 

Wolf Fremont  (Ohio) C. 

Lamb Englewood R.  G. 

Possum Carlisle R.  T. 

Lyons Illinois R.  E. 

Wolf Colorado  Mines Q.  B. 

Pigg Colorado L.  H.  B. 

Buck Georgia  Tecli R.  H.  B. 

Hart Princeton F.   B. 

All-bird  Eleven 

Hawk Allegheny L.   E. 

Crane Lafayette L.   T. 

Peacock Georgia L.   G. 

Crow Wellington  Acad C. 

Crane Toledo  H.  S R.  G. 

Heron Oberlin  Acad R.  T. 

Woodcock Lafayette R.  E. 

Snipes Texas  S.  W Q.  B. 

Martin Andover L.  H.  B. 

Pidgeon Central  Univ R.  H.  B. 

Peacock Detroit  H.  S F.  B. 

All-household  Eleven 

Pitcher Cornell L.  E. 

Hall Tarkio L.   T. 

Hall Blair  Hall L.   G. 

Cook Brooklyn  H.  S C. 

Towels Virginia R.  G. 

Cook Colorado R.  T. 

Cook Hobart R.  E. 

Butler Cornell .' .  .  .  Q.  B. 

Cooks Stevens L.  H.  B. 

Love N.  Y.  Commerce  .  .  .R.  H.  B. 

Keyes St.  Paul  H.  S F.   B. 

All-motor  Eleven 

White Princeton L.  E. 

Franklin Georgia L.  T. 

Pierce Wisconsin L.  G. 

Olds Ohio  State C. 

Jackson Evanston  Acad R.  G. 

Cole Tennessee R.  T. 

Welch Virginia  "Poly" R.  E. 

Maxwell Bellevue Q.  B. 

Knox Lehigh L.  H.  B. 

Mercer Pennsylvania R.  H.  B. 

Stevens Williams F.  B. 

All-food  Eleven 

Milk Friends'  Acad L.  E. 

Pease Dickinson L.   T. 

Sweetcorn Carlisle L.  G. 

Bean Western  Normal C. 

Huckleberry Salem   H.  S R.  G. 

Berry Vermont R.  T. 

Coffee So.  Dakota  Univ R.    E. 

Bacon Wesleyan Q.  B. 

Rice Wesleyan L.  H.  B. 

Bean Brown R.  H.  B. 

Rice Spokane  H.  S F.   B. 

All-workingmen's  Eleven 

Cooper Rutgers L.    E. 

Gardner Harvard L.   T. 

Dyer Albion L.    G. 

Walker Vermont C. 

Mason Williams R.  G. 

Carpenter Chicago R.   T. 

Cook Amherst R.  E. 

Miner Nebraska Q.  B. 

Baker Yale L.  H.  B. 

Painter St.  Louis  Univ R.  H.  B. 

Seaman Amherst F.   B. 


YOU  are  at  fault  if 
your  work  fags  you. 

If  you  ncf,rlect  your  bodily  condition— if  you 
let  yourself  "  nm  down,  "  it  is  reason  for  shame 
You  are  sijuaiulerinfr  your  best  asset. 

Nature  pave  you  not  only  abundant  strength 
for  the  day's  work,  but  a  reserve  fund  of  energy 
for  emerfjencies.  You  are  at  fault  if  your  work 
fafjs  you,  if  you  are  nervous  and  despondent, 
if  you  are  easily  upset.  As  a  boy  you  escaped 
these  troubles,  not  because  you  were  young, 
but  because  you  were  active.  If  you  do  not  use 
the  muscles  that  Nature  gave  you,  she  exacts 
lier  penalty  remorselessly — your  daily  experience 
is  proof  of  that. 

"But,"  you  say,  "I  haven't  time  for  exer- 
cise. "     There  you're  wrong. 

My  study  for  years  has  been  to  perfect  a 
method  of  exercise  which  would  keep  a  man  in 
good  condition  with  least  expenditure  of  time. 
The  result  of  that  study  is 


The  Thompson  Course 

It  requires  only  a  few  minutes  daily  of  natural, 
gentle  movements  and  proper  breathing.  It  is 
prescribed  to  your  individual  needs  and  varied  to 
suit  your  progress. 

It  contracts  and  relaxes  the  various  muscIes^ 
better  than  hours  of  random  exercise.  It  is 
directed  to  benefiting  the  internal  muscles — 
lungs,  bowels,  stomach  and  other  vital  organs. 

Remember  that  Nature's  one  method  of 
repair  is  by  the  blood  flow,  and  that  disused 
parts  do  not  attract  sufficient  blood.  That  ex- 
plains all  the  troubles  of  "sedentary"  men,  and 
it  suggests  the  basic  principle  of  the  Thompson 
Course. 

The  clearness  of  your  mind,  the  strength  of 
your  nerves,  your  joy  in  living,  depend  on  the 
tone  and  vigor  of  your  vital  organs. 

I  can  give  you  indubitable  proof  that  the 
Thompson  Course  works  a  wonderful  change — 
soon  and  permanently— in  the  body  and  mind 
of  any  man  that  will  give  it  the  few  minutes 
daily  which  it  demands. 

If  you  want  to  make  the  most  of  your- 
self, then  send  for  my  book,  "Human 
Energy."     It  is  free.      Send  for  it. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  712,  311  Main  St.,    Worcester,  Mass. 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid     Substitutes 


ANTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 


"Get  the  Pleasure  Without  the  Poison"  Trade 

The  Pipe  They  Let  You  Smoke  At  Home  Mi 
Looks  and  colors  like  meer- 
schaum.     Absorbs  the  nico- 
tine and  keeps  on  tasting 
sweet.  You  nevei  had  such 

an  enjoyable  smoke.  

Order  3  or  More  Today.  n^iBV^i^PH^j^^Sent  Prepaid 
„^H.   MENCES        lOra^WSSffly       Anywhere 
The  Smoker's  Friend  M^P^^ROMF    Money  Back  If 
'o^_W.  7th  St^  St.  Loais,  Mo.^QtgggP^    Not  Satisfactory 
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Individual  Libraries 

for  Christmas  Gifts 

Slobc^rnictie  Bookcase3  lend  charm  to 
any  room,  and  make  an  acceptable  gift  for 
vise  in  the  individual's  own  room,  where 
favorite  books  can  always  be  kept. 

SloW^X^rnickc 

Elastic  Bookc£ises 

enjoy  the  prestige  that  comes  only  from  highest 
quality  materials,  perfect  workmanship,  long 
experience  and  ample  resources— the  new  1911 
Globe-Wernicke  cata'o^e  describes  in  detail 
the  many  styles  and  linishes  in  which  Globe- 
Wernicke  Bookcases  are  made — shows  the  vari- 
ety of  artistic  unit  combinations — offers  practical 
suggestions  for  decorative  treatments. 

List  of  "The  World's  Best  Books"  Free— con- 
taining selections  of  the  5,  10,  25, 50  and  100  best 
boaks  for  children  and  adults.  A  reliable  guide 
for  Christmas  buying. 

A  copytvill  he  mailed  free  with 
the  1911  Catalogue  on  request. 

?1)c  Slobt^rniclx  Qo.  DepL  V      Cinciniiati.U.SJL 


'THE  HEALTH 
CARE  OF 
THE  BABY" 


BABY'S  HEALTH 

A   HANDBOOK    FOR    MOTHERS 

By  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.,  Riverside  Hospital,  New  York. 
i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents  net ;  by  mail,  82  cents.  Illustrated 
FUNK  &  WAUNALLS  COMPANY.         NEW  YORK 


Do  Not  Mar  Good  Looks 

They  have  the  appearance  of  sinele-vision  lenses,  yet 
combine  two  distinct  focal  points,  one  for  distance  and 
one  fur  rcadint.     No  scams,  lines  or  cement. 

No  one  can  tell  you  have  double-vision  glasses  when 
you  wear  Kryptoks.  They  are  not  freakish  in  appearance. 

Thi»  i»  a  Kryptok  L«n».  This  it  a  Pasted  Len«. 

Note  the  absence  of  scams.  Note  the  ui;ly  scams.  They 
Kryptok  lenses  do  not  lock  are  unsightly.  They  indi- 
—  — -     cate  old 

age.  Pasted 

lenses 

detract 

one's  ap-  1  -^'      from  one's 

pcarance.  1         ' appearance 

Your  optician  will  supply  you  with  Kryptok 
Lenses.  May  be  put  into  any  style  frame  or  mounting, 
or  into  your  old  ones.  Over  200,000  people  arc  wear- 
ing them.      Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Kryptok  Company,  106  East  23d  St. ,  New  York 


are  unsightly.     1 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

No  Bridge. — "  It  seems  a  chasm  is  opening 
between  the  King  of  England  and  the  people." 

"Yes,  and  apparenth'  he  won't  brid.'^c  it 
with  new  peers." — Baltimore  American. 


The  Real  Boss. — "Your  clerks  seem  to  be 
in  a  good  humor,"  remarked  the  friend  of  the 
great  merchant. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  great  merchant.  "My 
wife  has  just  been  in  and  it  tickles  them  to 
death  to  see  somebody  boss  me  around." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


This  from  Harvard. — Butler — "Is  it  yoiu 
will  to  ride,  m'lord?" 

M'lord — "Nay,  'tis  me  wont." — JIarrard 
Lampoon. 


Even  With  the  Game. — "How  are  you"?" 
"  Oh,  I'm  about  even  with  the  world." 
"How's  that?" 

"  I  figure  that  I  owe  about  as  many  people 
as  I  don't  owe." — Saturdaij  Evening  Post. 


Kept  Informed. — Green — "  I  understand 
his  wife  has  money?" 

Point — "He  understands  it,  also." — 
Brooklyn  Life 


My  Hobble 

I  love  my  new  hobble, 

It  clings  to  my  form; 
And  if  I  am  careful 

'Twill  do  me  no  harm.  . 

It  hangs  in  my  closet 
Stretched  over  a  broom; 

For  one  thing  I'm  thankful. 
It  takes  up  no  room. 

I  brush  it,  and  press  it. 

And  tend  it  with  love; 
And  if  I  grow  stouter 

'Twill  fit  like  a  glove. 

I  love  my  new  hobble. 

Its  cling  is  so  warm; 
And  if  I  don't  wear  it, 

'Twill  do  me  no  harm ! 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


so 


A    Real    Artist. — Visitor — "I    envy    you 
that  light  and  skilful  hand  of  yours!" 

Young    Sculptor     (flattered)^"  And 
you  saw  mj-  'Amazon'?" 

Visitor — "  No,  but  I  hear  you  shave  your 
self." — Fliegende  Blaettcr. 


A  Fancy  Dish. — New  Boarder — "Haven't 
you  got  any  fancy  dishes  here?" 

Rural  Landlord — "Sure  thing!  Mame, 
bring  the  gentleman  that  mustache-cup 
your  grandfather  used  to  use!" — Pnck. 


Cld  Faithful.— Dashaway—"  You  have 
spl(>ii(iid-!ookiiig  clothes,  old  man.  Who  is 
your  tailor?" 

Clkverton — "  He's  the  first  man  you  see 
as  you  go  out." — Life. 


Narrow     Escape. — He — "I      worship     the 
ground  you  walk  on." 

She — "That  let's  me  out." — Brooklyn  Life. 


The  best  garter 

a  man  ever 

wore 


In  this 

season's 
prettiest  box 


FROIVI  now  until  the  New  Year  you 
can  get  the  famous  Brighton  Flat 
Clasp  Garter  in  holiday  boxes  appro- 
priately designed  and  especially  decorated 
for  this  season's  giving.  At  dealers  25c — 
or  we  will  mail  them  direct. 
PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


A  Good  Dog 

makes  an  excellent  Christmas 
present.  We  advertise  on 
page  1131  in  the  Kennel 
Directory  several  announce- 
ments of  those  who  have 
dogs  for  sale. 
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42  Inches    of 

In  Trial  Tube 

Sent  for  4  Cents 

Used  twice  a  day  will  last  three  weeks 
DELICIOUS    ANTISEPTIC 

Colgate  &  Co. ,  Dcpt .  Y .  1 99  Fulton  St . .  N .  Y. 
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Best  Books  on  How  to 
Speak  and  Write  English 


Funl^  &  Wagnalls  Standard 

Dictionary  &  Cyclopedia 

&  Atlas 

The  modern,  complete  died* nary.  Result 
of  the  combined  scholarship  and  expert 
skill  of  257  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  specialists  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge.  Cost  ;^1, 100,000  to  produce. 
Contains  all  the  living  nvorJs  in  the  English 
language.  One  or  two-volume  form.  Price 
according  to  binding.  Every  one  should  in- 
form himself  fully  regarding  this  wonderful 
dictionary.      Full  information  sent  on  request. 

Abridgments  of  ihe  Standard  Dictionary 

Students'  Standard  Dictionary — Meets  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  a  modern  aca- 
demic dictionary.  61,000  terms,  1,225  illus- 
trations. Cloth,  ^2.50;  sheep,  $4;  Dennison 
thumb  index  50c  extra.  Flexible  leather,  bible 
paper,  indexed,  $5;  postpaid  ^5.21. 

Comprehensive  Standard  Dictionary— 38,000 

words  and  phrases,  800  illustrations.  Strong 
cloth,  $1;  postpaid  $1.14;  indexed  25c  extra. 

Concise  Standard  Dictionary — 28,000  terms 
and  500  illustrations,  in  compact  form.    Cloth, 
60c ;    postpaid   71    cents;    ooze  calf    or    limp 
morocco,  $1.25  ;  postpaid  $1.  35  ;  indexed  25c 
additional. 

Vest  Pocket  Standard  Dictionary — Spell- 
ing, pronunciation,  definitions  of  about  30,000 
terms.  Cloth,  25c;  postpaid  27c;  flexible 
leather,  50c ;   indexed  5c  extra. 


The  Mechanism  of  Speech  (Alexander 
Graham  Bell  ) — All  public  speakers  and 
those  who  study  the  voice  will  find  here 
r^uch  to  assist  them  in  a  clear  and  resonant 
enunciation.  148  large  pages,  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  etc.  Second  edition.  Cloth,  $1.20 
net  ;   postpaid  $1.32. 

Some  New  Literary  Valuations  (Prof. 
William  Cleaver  Wilkinson) — William  Dean 
Howells  as  Man  of  Letters;  Matthew  Arnold 
as  Poet;  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  as  Man 
of  Letters,  etc.,  etc.      411  pages,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

Sherwin  Code's   "Art  of   Writing    and 

Speaking  the  English  Language" 

A  very  popular  series  of  pocket-size  books 
showing  the  practical  essentials  of  applied 
business  and  literary  English  for  use  in  letter 
writing,  story  writing,  etc.,  etc.  The  author 
is  a  master  of  clear  and  forceful  writing,  and 
has  a  large  following  among  successful  Amer- 
ican business  and  professional  men. 

Six  volumes:  (1)  Word  Study;  (2)  Dic- 
tionary of  Errors;  (3)  Composition;  (4)  Con- 
structive Rhetoric;  (5)  Grammar;  (6)  How 
to  Read  and  What  to  Read.  Price  $4.50  for 
the  set.  Carriage  paid.  Bound  in  cloth.  (Not 
sold  separately. ) 


James    C.   Femald's    Three   Books 
on  English 
English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepo- 
sitions— A  treasure-house  of  careful  compar- 
isons and  accurate  distinctions  between  words. 
Strong  cloth,  $1.50;  postpaid  $1.63. 

Connectives  of  English  Speech — The  use  and 

placing  of  prepositions,  conjunctif)ns,  relative 
pronouns  and  adverbs  made  clear.  Strong 
cloth,  $1.50;  postpaid  $1.62. 

A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage— Clear  and  lucid  explanations  of  the 
principles  of  English  grammar.  Strong  cloth, 
$1.50;  postpaid  $1.64. 

English    Compound    Words    and     Phrases 

(Horace  F.  Teall) — A  final  authority  on  com- 
pound words,  giving  definite  principles  and 
rules,  and  a  reference  list  of  40,000  compounds. 
311  pages,  cloth  with  leather  back,  $2.50. 

A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English  (Frank 
H.  Vizetelly) — A  quick-reference  book  which 
points  out  many  common  errors  and  shows 
the  best  usage.  232  pages,  ornamental  cloth, 
75  cents. 

Foreign  Phrases  in  Daily  Use— A  guide  to 
popular  and  classic  terms  in  the  literatures  of 
seven  languages,  with  explanations  of  their 
meanings.      Pocket  size,  muslin  binding,  25c. 

Literature:    Its    Principles    and    Problems 

(Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.)  — 
Points  out  the  methods  of  the  masters  and 
their  aims,  their  particular  style  and  their  art. 
427  pages,  ornamental  cloth,  $1.20;  postpaid 
$1.35. 

What  to  Read  and  How  to  Read,  or  High- 
ways of  Literature  (David  Pryde,  M.D., 
LL.D.) — Not  a  time-worn  list  of  books  with 
comments  upon  them,  but  a  mine  of  invalu- 
able suggestions  on  what  to  read  and  how  to 
read  it.      156  pages.      Cloth,  75c;  paper,  15c. 

Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations  (J.  K. 

Hoyt)  —  30,000  quotations  covering  almost 
every  subject,  also  proverbs,  Latin  law  terms, 
etc.  Very  useful  to  all  writers  and  speakers. 
1,205  pages,  buckram,  $6;  with  thumb  index 
$6.75;  carriage  50c  additional. 

Handbook  of  Illustrations  (Edward  P. 
Thwing,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.)  — Brimful  of 
bright  epigrams,  beautiful  similes  and  elegant 
extracts  from  all  literatures.  222  pages,  cloth, 
$1;  paper,  in  3  parts,  each  25c. 

Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts  (Spence,  Exell 
&  Neill) — For  enforcing  and  enlivening  written 
or  spoken  words— gathered  from  the  literatures 
of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  6  volumes,  3,230 
pages,  clo'h,  $3.50  a  volume,  set  $20;  set  in 
sheep,  $30. 

Seed  Thoughts  for  Public  Speakers  (Arthur 
T.  Pierson,  D.D.) — Over  500  suggestive  and 
illustrative  paragraphs  for  the  use  of  preachers 
and  other  public  speakers.  Strong  cloth, 
$1.50. 

Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes  (J.  F.  B. 
Tinling,  B.  A. ) — A  valuable  collection  of 
incidents,  quotations  and  stories  for  illustrating 
sermons  and  addresses.     477  pages,  cloth,  $2. 


Grenville    Kleiser's    Popular  Books    on 

Public  Speaking 
How  to  Speak  in  Public — Practical  guide  to 
elocution  and  public  speaking.  Can  l)e  studied 
alone  or  with  a  teacher.  Strong  cloth,  $1.25; 
postpaid  $1.40.  (C'ourse  of  Study  booklet 
free  with  each  book. ) 

How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality 
in  Speaking  —  Exercises  for  building  up  the 
body,  the  voice  and  the  vocabulary — for  train- 
ing the  memory,  the  imagination,  etc.  Strong 
cloth,  $1.25;  postjiaid  $1.40. 

How  to  Develop  Self-Confidence  in  Speech 
and  Manner — A  series  of  suggestions  to  be 
followed  for  thirty-one  days,  for  the  cultivation 
of  power  and  manly  self-confidence.  Strong 
cloth,  $1.25;  postpaid  $1.35. 

( Published  Autumn,   1910) 

How  to  Argue  and   WIN — For    training    a 
speaker  to  reason  accurately  and  to  set  forth 
his  thoughts  in  clear  and  effective  statements. 
Strong  cloth,  $1.25;  postpaid  $1.35. 
( Published  Autumn,   1910) 

Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  Hold  an  Audi- 
ence—  Successful  selections,  stories  and 
sketches  of  present-day  authors,  entertainers 
and  humorists,  with  hints  on  their  proper 
delivery.      Strong  cloth,  $1;    postpaid  $1.11. 

The  Essentials  of  Elocution  (Alfred  Ayres) 
— How  to  appreciate,  interpret  and  convinc- 
ingly render  prose,  poetry  and  orations  of  the 
world's  greatest  writers.  174  pages,  cloth, 
deckle  edges,  frontispiece,  75c. 

Drill  Book  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Gesture 

(Edward  P.  Thwing,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.) 
— A  comprehensive  study  of  the  fundamental 
constituents  of  effective,  graceful  speaking. 
166  pages,  paper  cover,  25c. 

Prof  Bell's  Books 
Bell's  Standard  Elocutionist — Principles  and 
exercises,  followed  by  copious  selections  in 
prose  and  poetry,  classified  and  adapted  for 
readings  and  recitations  from  ancient  and 
modern  eloquence.  210th  thousand.  563 
pages,  cloth,  red  roan  back,  $1.50. 

Bell's  Reader's  Shadcespeare — Elocutionary 

qualities  of  Shakespeare's  plays  emphasized 
so  that  their  meanings  may  be  most  clearly 
interpreted.  Brief  introductions  explain  the 
important  historical  and  literary  features  of 
each  play.  In  3  volumes,  buckram,  $1.50 
each  volume. 


Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan's  Speeches— 

The  silver-tongued  orator's  best  political  and 
other  speeches.  2  volumes,  cloth,  each  $1 ; 
postpaid  $1.10.  Half-leather,  each  $1.40; 
postpaid  $1.50. 

Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations  for  Public 
Speakers  (by  the  Authors  of  the  Homiletic 
Review) — New,  fresh  illustrations  drawn  from 
original  sources  —  from  nature,  common  life, 
recent  events,  science,  biography,  etc.,  etc 
800  large  pages,  cloth,  $5 ;  carriage  extra. 
(Published  Autumn.  1910) 


For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores,  or 

Funk  &    Wagnalls   Company,  Publishers,   44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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HIGH  CLASS  FICTION 

SUITABLE    FOR    CHRISTMAS    GIFTS 


Mystery  of  the  Lost  Dauphin— ^1/»i^.  Bazan 
(from  the  Spanish  )— Intense,  ab-orbing,  dramatic 
romance  that  grips  and  holds.    Clotli  $1.50. 

Castlecourt  Diamond  Case-  Geraldinc  Bojiner— 
Uncommon  detective  and  myster  story  with  an  un- 
•  conventional  ending.     Clotl  $1. 

Princes'!  Cvn'  hia  -  Marguerite  Bryant— Kovniintic 
"tale  of  knijjhtly  wooing.      Cloth  illustrated,  Si  20. 

Incubator  Ba.hy—£//is  Parker  Butler — De- 
lightful satire  on  "scientific"  motherhood.  Cloth, 
illustrated,  75c. 

The  Searchers — Margaretta  Byrde— 'Novel  full 
of  love  and  action,  but  withal  serious,  intense  and 
purposeful.    Cloth  $1.50. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come— George  CroA— Histori- 
•cal  romance  laid  in  Palestine  after  the  Crucifixion. 
Introduction  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  20  f  ull-pag<  draw- 
ings by  T  de  Thulstrup.  Cloth  $1.40.  Presentation 
•edition,  2  vols.,  16  photogravures,  J4. 

Black  Cat  Club— James  D.  Carrothers—Gerwrme 
•darky  humor  drawn  from  nature,  generously  illus- 
trated with  black-and-white  drawings.    Cloth  ji. 

Crowds  and  the  Veiled  Woman — Marian  Cox — 
New  novel — "  Romance  of  the  Intellect,"  laid  in 
Paris— which  is  creating  much  comment.  Cloth  $1.50. 

Captain  Jinks,  Wero— Ernest  Howard  Crosby  - 
Keen  satire  on  war  and  burlesque  on  cheap  hero- 
worship.    Drawings  by  Dan  Beard.    Cloth  $1.50. 

Summit  House  Mystery  -  Lily  Doiigall—'K'AX- 
tling  good  detective  story,  with  a  charming  locale. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

VtM^exiorA— Edgar  Fau'ceti—l^ioxeX  of  New  York 
■society  in  the  eighties.    Cloth  $1.    Paper  25c. 

Gift  of  the  Morning  Star  Armistead  Clmrchill 
GordonStoxy  of  self-renunciation  dealing  with  the 
little  known  Dunker  life.    Cloth,  frontispiece,   $1.50. 

Creatures  that  Once  Were  Men— Maksim 
Gorky  (translated  by  G.  K.  Chesterton  "> — ^tory 
very  characteristic  of  the  Russian  novelist.  Cloth  75c. 

Bowsham  Puzzle— /o/^w  Habberton — Very  clever 
plot  and  interesting  portrayal  of  village  life.  Cloth 
$1.     Paper  25c. 

Spirit  of  the  CAxeMo-HtUchins  Hapgood  -lAi^ 
in  the  Ea=t  Side  Jewish  Quarter  of  New  York — 
theaters,  cafes,  newspaper  offices,  studios,  etc.  Draw- 
ings by  Jacob  Epstein.  Cloth  $1.25  net;  postpaid  $1.38. 

Types  from  City  Streets  Hutchius  Hapgood— 
Bowery  boys,  criminals,  small  politicians,  "  spieler  " 
;gfirls,  and  Bowery  "  cruisers  ";  bonemians  of  the  higher 
type,  men-about-town,  artists,  etc.,  etc.  8  full-page 
•drawings  by  Glenn  O.  Coleman.  Cloth  $1.50  net ; 
postpaid  $1.61. 

Archibald  Malmaison— /zz/zV;?  Hawthorne— 
Story  of  thrilling  situations;  strange  blending  of 
the  weird  and  the  actual.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.25. 

Book»  by  Marietta  Holley  (Josiab  Allen'i  Wife) 
Samanthaatthe  Weld's  Fair— Exceedingly  droll 

adventures.  Illustrated.  Half  Russia,  gilt  edges,  $2.50. 

Samantha  in  Europe— Best  book  of  travels  since 
Mark  Twain's  "  Innocents  Abroad."  Illustrated.  Cloth 
$2.50;  half  Russia  $4. 

Sweet  Cicely— A  laugh-provoking  but  eloquent 
temperance  story.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $2. 

Samantha  vs.  Josiah— Story  of  a  borrowed  auto- 
mobile and  what  came  of  it.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

Marietta  Holley's  Poems -Full  of  naturalness, 
delicacy  and  sweetness  of  sentiment.  Cloth  $2. 


The  Buccaneers— ^ifwrv  -^^-  ffyde — Story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  a  picture  of  modern  corpora- 
tion methods  of  handling  business  rivals.  Cloth  S1.20. 

The  Rustler — FrancesMcElrath  —Story  of  ranch 
life  m  Wyoming,  containing  graphic'pictures  of  love, 
war  and  adventure.    Illustrated,  cloth.  Si. 20. 

The  Marquise's  Millions  —  Frances  Aymar 
Mathews — Sparkling  story  of  an  American  girl  in 
France,  an  impending  fortune,  and  an  adventurous 
lover.      Cloth,  frontispiece.  Si. 


Socialist  and  the  Prince— jT/r.r.  Fremont  Older— 
Powerful  love  story  in  California  of  the  seventies. 
Frontispiece  by  Harrison  Fisher.    Cloth  $1.50. 

The  Czar's  Gi(t-lVilliam  Ordway  Partridge— 
Novelette  by  the  well-known  sculptor.    Cloth  40c. 

The  Insane  Root— Mr.f.  Campbell  Praed  — 
Romance  in  a  strange  country,  strange  change  of 
identity,  etc.    Cloth  $1.50. 

That  Duel  at  the  Chateau  HifmAiitLC— Walter 
Pulitzer  An  enthralling  chess  story,  where  love 
hangs  in  the  balance.     Cloth,  illustratea,  75c. 

Daniel  Everton.  Volunteer-Regular— /^rrte;/  Put- 
nam— Story  of  love  and  soldierly  adventure  in  the 
Philippines,  contrasting  an  impulsive  Filipino  beauty 
with  a  New  York  girl.   Clota,  illustrated,  Si-zo. 

Under  My  Own  Hoof— Adelaide  L.  J?ouse — Rest- 
ful, refreshing  siory  of  a  bachelor  woman  who  finally 
succumbs  to  an  old  love.    Cloth,  illustrated.  Si. 20. 

Charolotte Temple  SusaJinaHaswell Rowson  - 
New  and  fitting  edition  of  an  old,  true  tale  of 
shattered  romance  which  has  brought  tears  and  called 
up  the  honor  of  five  succeeding  generations.  Cloth, 
illustrated,  Si-2S- 

Under  Pontius  Pilate — William  Sclniyler — 
Events  of  Chri'^t's  lifetime  are  made  very  realistic  in 
this  book.    Cloth  S1.50. 

Flag  on  the  Mill — Mary  B.  Sleight — Simple,  pure 
love  story  of  a  sweet  country  girl,  tlie  call  of  a  beauti- 
ful voice— and  a  captain  true.    Cloth  Si-5o. 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself—/^.  Berkeley  Smith — 
The  artist-author's  personal  descriptions  after 
several  years'  residence  in  the  world's  fun. capital. 
Gives  you  the  feeling  of  actually  visiting.Paris.  (floth, 
135  illustrations.  Si. 50. 

The  Real  Latin  Quarte: — F.  Berkeley  Smith  — 
Life  in  the  famous  Bohemia  of  Paris  laid  before  you 
a>  it  really  is,  by  a  man  who  has  lived  this  life.  100 
drawings  and  snap  shots.    Cloth  S1.20. 

Parisians  Out  of  Doors— .F.  Berkeley  Smith  — 
Kaleidoscopic  miscellany  of  charming  glimpses  into 
Parisian  life  and  character,  and,  above  all,  of  Paris 
at  play.    Profusely  illustrated.    Cloth  Si  50. 

In  London  Town- ^.  Berkeley  Smith  A  "dif- 
ferent "  book  about  London,  giving  the  reader  a 
vivid  sensation  of  himself  joining  in  the  pulsing  life 
of  London  by  day  and  by  night.  Many  sketches  and 
photos.  Cloth  Si.jo. 

Tittlebat  Titmouse — Dr.  Samuel  Warren  — Kerr 
edition  of  famous  novel  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  " 
edited  by  Cyruf  Townsend  Brady.  Surcharged  with 
incident,  absorbing  in  complications,  irresistible  in 
humor— unsurpassed  by  anything  in  "  Pickwick."  65 
drawings  by  Will  Crawford.    ClCth  $1.50. 

Lady  of  Cawnpore — Frank  Vinccrt  atid  A.  E. 
Lancaster — Charming  mixture  of  Am^rica  1  romance 
with  thrilling  iidventures  amid  weird  Hind.i  Oriental- 
ism.   Cloth  S1.50. 

Miserere— Mabel  Wagnalls— Short  romance  in 
which  a  beautiful  voice  figures.  Gift  edition,  illustra- 
ted, Si.   In  small  cloth  volume,  40c. 

Palace  of  Danger  Mabel  Wagnalls  —  Vivid 
novel  portraying  Madame  Pompadour  and  life  in 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.   Illustrated.  Cloth  Si-5o. 

Tuxedo  Avenue  to  Water  Street— Amos  R. 
Wells— Story  of  a  transplanted  church.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Bruce.    Cloth  Si- 

Sunny  Sideof  the  Street— Marshall  P.  Wilder— 
Experiences,  anecdotes,  observations,  etc.,  mostly 
humorous,  of  the  well  known  "  Prince  of  Entertain- 
ers and  Entertainer  of  Princes."  Cloth,  illustrated, 
$1.20. 

Smiling  'Round  the  World  Marshall  P. 
Wilder — Novel  and  laughable  sights  and  happenings 
of  a  globe-circling  trip  with  this  witty  little  man  for 
your  guide.  Many  photos  taken  by  the  author. 
Cloth  Si-5o. 

Little  Vanitiesof  Mrs.Whittaker— yo^«  Strange 
I^zw^er— Captivating^  story  of  an  original  heroine 
with  a  bias  toward  independent  thought  and  action  in 
every  sphere  of  life.    Cloth  Si. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  ^n^trc^f  **  New  York 


'O   SUCCEED  IN    LIFE 

The  correct  words  to  use  are  readily  found  and 
their  use  explained  in  "  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  Eng 
lish,"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.    Price,  75c.;  by  n.ail,  83c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

USE    CORRECT    LANGUAGE 


ETHICS 

MARRIAGE 


Frank,  earnest  discus- 
sions of  prt'sent  abuse 
Qp     of  marriage. 


By  Dr. 

PomeroT 
Price  fl.60 

FUNK   dl  WAGNALLS   COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  DOCTORS  ONLY 

We  have  acquired  the  Cassell  (London)  line  of  Medical  Rooks  which  includes  some  of  the  best  books 
for  the  specialist  and  general  practitioner  in  the  English  language.  There  are  several  new  titles  in  the 
list  as  well  as  revisions  of  standard  works.  We  now  have  a  catalog  of  forty-two  books  appealing  directly 
to  Doctors.    Let  us  send  it  to  you— Ask  for  Medical  List  U.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


Richard  and  Honus. — Musicai^  Hostess — 
"They  tell  me,  captain,  that  you  fairly  dote 
on  Wagner." 

Baseball  Enthusiast — "All  a  mistake, 
madam.  I'm  a  Philadelphian." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


An  Able  Infant.— The  Old  Gtjy— "  Hugh  ! 
Driving  an  automobile,  eh?  Young  man, 
when  I  started  in  life  I  had  to  walk." 

The  Young  Chap — "You  were  smarter 
than  most,  sir.  When  I  first  started  in  life 
I  couldn't  walk." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Foxy  Papa. — "How  do  you  get  that  boy 
of  yours  up  so  early  in  the  morning?  " 

"I  take  his  book  away  from  him  and  make 
him  go  to  bed  just  at  the  point  where  Nick 
Carter  is  slinking  stealthily  into  the  haunt 
of  the  Black  Hand." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Same  but  Different.— Mrs.  A.— "Didn't  her 
constant  singing  in  the  flat  annoy  you?" 

Mrs.  B. — "Not  so  much  as  the  constant 
flat  in  her  singing." — Boston  Transcript. 


How  Ridiculous. — The  Friend — "  Your 
wife  doesn't  appear  to  be  in  very  good  humor." 

Husband — "No;  she  thinks  I've  invited 
you  to  dinner." — Jean  Qui  Pit. 


An  Ambulance  Case. — Breathless  Urchin 
— "  You  're — wanted  —  dahn  —  our —  court — 
and  bring  a  hamb'lance." 

Policeman — "What  do  you  want  the 
ambulance  for?" 

Urchin — "Muvver's  found  the  lidy  wot 
pinched  our  doormat!" — Punch. 


All  He  Cared.^EARNEST  Pilgrim — "Please 
send  a  large  bunch  of  red  roses  to  this  ad- 
dress and  charge  it  to  me." 

Clerk — "Yes,  sir,  and  your  name?" 
Earnest  Pilgrim — "Oh,  never  mind  the 
name,    she'll    understand." — Harvard    Lam- 
poon . 


A  Card  to  Foreign  Critics 


We  chew  gum. 

We   often   spoil   our 

wives. 
Our  Puritans  burned 

heretics. 
Many    of    our    best 

families  are  being 

supported  by  graft. 

Our  houses  are  hke 
steam  ovens. 

What  can  be  worse 
than  our  habitual 
use  of  ice  water? 

We  have  no  interest- 
ing ruins. 

We  think  too  much 
of  ourselves. 

Our  struggle  for 
equality  is  comic. 

Many  of  our  institu- 
tions have  become 
corrupt. 

Our  custom  house  is 
obnoxious. 


You  chew  garlic. 
You  often  beat  them. 

Your  heretics  burned 
Puritans. 

Many  of  yours  don't 
need  itr — their  an- 
cestors fixt  it  for 
them. 

Yours  are  like  cold- 
storage  plants. 

Your  habitual  use  of 
absinthe. 

You  have  no  modern 

plumbing. 
So  do  you. 

Yours  is  tragic. 

Many  of  yoiir  cor- 
ruptions have  be- 
come   institutions. 

You  doubtless  have 
bandits  of  your 
own. 


-The  Metropolitan  Magazine. 
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PATENTS  AND    ATTORNEYG 


Patent  your  ideas.  )( 8,500  oifeied  for  one  in- 
vention. Boole  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  " 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  ronch 
sketch  for  tree  report  as  to  paten taliility.  Pat- 
ent obtained  or  Fee  returned.  We  advertise 
yourpatentforsnle  atourexpense.  Kstalilish- 
ed  16  years.  Cliandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  985  ¥  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Hifrhest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  6'.'-'  K  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND- 
Many  deals  closed  by  our  clients — one  re- 
■cently  for  $680,000.00— our  proof  of  Pntents 
that  Protect.  Send  8c.  postage  for  our  3 
books  for  inventors.  R  S.  >k  A.  li.  LACEY, 
Div.  63,  Washington,  D.  C.    Estab.  1869. 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED.  Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention:  f  16.000 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress ;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Genuine  typewriter  bargains.  No  matter 
what  make,  will  quote  you  lower  prices  and 
easiest  terms.  Write  for  big  bargam  list  and 
illustrated  catalogue.  L.  J.  PEABODY, 
261  Minot  Bldg,,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH— Rebuilt 
Remingtons,  Smiths  $18;  Underwoods, 
Olivers  *30;  unusual  values.  Sent  on  approval; 
write  to-day;  Old  Reliable  CONSOLI- 
DATED Typewriter  Ex.,  245  B'way,  N.  Y. 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished ;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  337  B'way,  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

START  AN  EASY  AND  LUCRATIVE 
BUSINESS — We  teach  youhowtoestablish 
a  successful  Collection  Business  and  refer 
business  to  you.  No  capital  required.  Little 
•competition.  Rare  opportunities.  Write  for 
Free  pointers  today.  American  Collection 
Service,  56  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HOLIDAY  GOODS 


CHRISTMAS  GREENS— For  Decorating 
Homes,  Halls,  etc.  Use  branches  and  trees 
of  the  fragrant  Arbor  Vitae  Evergreen. 
Gives  a  room  the  "  Breath  of  the  Pine 
Woods."  Large  Bundle,  enough  for  two  or 
three  ordinary  sized  rooms,  sent  prepaid  any- 
where east  of  the  Mississippi  for  f'ZM. 
Address  IRVING  GARWOOD,  Ada,  Ohio. 


REAL   ESTATE 


FLORIDA  "VTINTER  HOME 

■with  one  mile  frontage,  St.  John's  river. 
Finely  appointed  9 room  house;  artesian  well; 
swimming  pool;  servants'  quarters;  out- 
houses; with  250  acres.  Twenty  acres  bearing 
orange  grove  and  farm,  irrigated.  50  miles 
south  of  Jacksonville:  depot  2  miles.  $12,000; 
half  cash.  For  details  address 
Gerard  Muriel,Box  816,  Jacksonville, Florida. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


FACrS.  STATISTICS 
and  other  material  for  addresses,  reports,  es- 
says.  Literary  advice  and  criticism.  Revision 
and  correction  of  MSS.  Genealogical  research. 
Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


MONEY  FOR  MANUSCRIPTS-Storics 
sold  on  strictly  commission  basis.  No  ad- 
vance fee  for  selling.  Revision  and  type- 
writing done  at  reasonable  chargts.  We 
operate  under  the  direction  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's successful  authors,  and  with  the  written 
approval  of  leading  publishers.  Mail  M.SS. 
today.  LITERARY  BUREAU,  813  Stephen 
Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 


AUTHORS:  Our  lists  go  regulariy  to  300 
editors.  We  place  book  Mss.,  fiction,  tech- 
nical, educational,  stories,  poems.  Write 
for  circular. 

N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE, 
15+  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out- 
lines, literai-y.  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  cluD  papers,  orations  and  essays. 
Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albai.y, 
Ind. 


BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


EXTENDED  VISION 
Or  "Looking'  Beyond  this  IVorlii." 
A  rare  new  book  on  Heaven;  rich  binding, 
large  type,  wide  margins,  twenty-three 
chapters.  Foreword  by  the  great  psychol- 
ogist, author  and  lecturer,  W.  J.  Colville. 
Gem  suggestions  for  Funeral  Sermons.  A 
unique  comfort  to  the  broken-hearted.  Price 
*1.15  by  mail.  G.  TABOR  THOMPSON, 
D.D.,  626  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Sanctuary.  "This  is  a  book  to  love,  and 
to  refer  to  again  and  again,  for  the  spirit  of 
Wisdom  is  in  it."  LIGHT  OF  REASON 
(Eng.).  W.W.  HICKS,  Pub.,  43  W.Newton 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.    $1,  Postpaid. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Manager  for  club  in  one  of 
the  important  cities  01  the  West.  One  who  is 
energetic  and  has  had  experience  in  high- 
class  club  service  desired.  Apply  by  letter 
giving  full  particulars  and  list  of  places 
where  formerly  employed  to  "  C.  F.  M., 
920  Newhouse  Bldg.       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


MONEY  MADE  EASILY  by  subscription 
seeking  for  Scribner's  Magazine.  For  par- 
ticulars regarding  Liberal  Cash  Commissions, 
etc.,  address  at  once  Desk  2,  .Scribner  s 
Magazine,  155  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


EDUCATIONAL 


We  offer  preparation  for  all  Civil  Service 
examinations.  Also,  complete  commercial 
courses.  State  the  course  you  want  and  get 
our  circular.  The  Maryland  Correspondence 
School,  1319  Linden  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations: 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamps.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,     Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


The  Day  the  Commercial  Car 

Among  the  many  Manufacturers  and  Business  Men  who  subscribe  for 
The  Literary  Digest  interest  in  the  commercial  motor  vehicle  is  keen. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  this  subject  we  have  devoted  much 
editorial  attention  to  the  motor  truck  and  delivery  wagon.  In  this 
week's  issue  we  call  attention  to  further  articles  dealing  with  the 
rapid  development  of  the  motor  as  applied  to  commercial  transporta- 
tion.    Manufacturers  and  merchants  will  read  with  interest 

"The  Day  of  the  Commercial  Car"  (on  page  1104) 

"A  Train  of  Motor-Trucks"  (on  pages  1104  and  1106) 

For  the  Introduction  of  the 
Motor  Commercial  Vehicle 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST'S  mailing  lists  show  68,360  manufac- 
turers, wholesale  and  retail  merchants,  coal,  grain,  lumber  and  hard- 
ware dealers,  contractors  and  others  who  have  large  transportation 
problems  to  solve. 

These  men  control  the  policies  of  thousands  of  the  leading  factories 
and  mercantile  establishments  throughout  the  country.  They  are  men 
of  broad  intelligence,  of  alert  and  progressive  ideas — open  to  facts  rela- 
ting to  the  speed  and  economy  of  the  motor  truck  or  delivery  wagon. 

Indisputably  The  Literary  Digest  offers  a  direct  route  to  the  man  whom  the 
motor  truck  and  delivery  wagon  manufacturer  would  convince. 


Send  for  Complete  Census  of  Sub- 
scribers in  Three  Typical  Cities. 


TbeJiterdry^Digesl 


Used    A  u  I  o  ii\  o  b  i  I  e  s 


FOR    SALE 


For  J  l.COO-Slightly  used  lillO  SUPERB 
SELDEN  TORPEDO  TONNEAU.  Four 
passenger,  perfect  condition,  complete  e<iuip- 
ment.  None  better.  Want  the  new  Tandem. 
J.  lI.SruuMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


C!ADILLAC  1910  dcmi-tonneau,  convert- 
able  into  n.nabout,  with  $f.00  worth  of  a(  - 
cessories,  3  extra  shoes,  4  tubes.  KverylhiiiK 
necessary.  Any  reasonable  offer,  linulloid 
Butler,  141  Broadway,  New  York  Cit/. 


A  1!)10  Stanley  .Steamer,   6  passenger,     in 
excellmt   condition  with    toj),   wind    shield, 
prestolite    tank,    gas    lanijis,   Wanier  auto- 
meter.     Can't  be  beaten.     Price  #13')0. 
C.  H.  FUNK,  Cassopotes,  Mich. 


Unusual  bargain — A4-cylinder,  40  H. P.   7 
passenger  S.  &  M.  Simplex  tonringcar,  fully 
equipped  and  in  excellent  condition  for  only 
jitl2,50.     CHICAGO  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
2365  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


AVIATION 


AVIATION— Illustrated  record  of  prog, 
ress  made  since  1709,  with  concise  informa- 
tion about  Bleriot's  French  Monoplane, 
Zeppelin,  Air-ship,  Wright  Biplane,  British 
Army  Aeroplane  and  British  Army  Dirigible, 
U.  S.  Goverment  Air-ship.  Uses  of  air-ships 
in  warfare,  in  commerce,  and  in  scientific 
exploration  of  unexplored  regions. 

Also,  Brief  Glossary  of  Principal  Terms 
used   in   Aviation,   including  a   Disseciible 
Model  Air-ship^ti  Colors. 
Large  Quarto,  Board  Covers,  prepaid  ?1.50 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


ACCESSORIES 


Prevent  accidents  and  consequent  lawsuits 
by  equipping  your  car  wiih  a  hor7i  that 
ivarns,  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
signal  ever  devised;  40,000  motorists  use  it  in 
preference  to  any  other.  Our  booklet  tells 
you  all  about  it;  write  today:  it's  free. 
PROTECTION,  Box,  742,  Literary  Digest. 

Write  for  booklet  on  The  Common  Sense 
of  Automobile  Lubrication.  It  describes 
why  the  clearest  oil  is  the  cleanest  and  will 
bum  up  cleanest  in  the  motor  cylinder.  1 1  is 
free  and  every  motorist  should  have  a  copy. 

H.  L.  CO.,  Literary  Digest 
44  E.  23rd  St.  New  York  City. 


FOR    SALE 


J''OK  SALK— 1909,  60  It.  P.,  4-cyrmder, 
7  passenger  Malhesi>n.  Overhauled  and  re- 
oainted  this  sjirini;.  Elaborate  equipment. 
I'ires  good.  Kei)t  in  private  garage.  Know- 
ing itscondition  can  afford  to  give  written 
guarantee.  Must  sell.  Cost  over  i.'ihOO. 
"     "      SMIIH. 


S.icrifice  1^1900  cash.     R.  L. 
5I>48  Cabanne  Ave., 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


l910MAkMON — Spassenger  touring  car 
in  fine  conditition.  Prestolite  tank.  Glass 
windshield,  speedimieter.  Mohair  top,  slip 
covers.  Truffault-IIartford  shock  absorbers, 
called  easiest  riding  in  the  world.  Write  for 
price.     JAMES  HARRIS,  Janesvillc,  Wi:;. 


P'ranklin  Model  "  G"  1908  Touring  Car- 
just  overhauled,  in  perfect  condition,  fully 
equipped  and   a  bargain    for    anyone   who 
knows  value.     Price  $700 cash. 
J.  E.  DAVIS,    P.  O.  Box  8.58,    N.Y.  City. 


?1200.  1910  OHIO  40,  Five  Passenger 
Touring  Car  used  as  demonstrator-  lias  first 
class  complete  etiuipment.  Run  about  fiOOO 
miles  and  is  in  good  condition.  C.  Herbert 
Brown,   21   Beacon  St.,     Fitchburg,    Mass. 

A  CoLUMHiA  Electric  Landau  at  a 
Bargain  !  Cost  J5,000,  especially  built  for 
tlepance,  refinement  and  comfort,  seats  six 
inside.  Batteries,  motors,  tires  and  finish 
absolutely  perfect.  Detroit  Electric,  Broad- 
way and  80th  Street. 


1910  Lozier  Briarcliff  Model.  Full  equipment. 
Run  less  than  .500  miles.  Bargain.  Andrew 
Sloan,  M.D.,  604  Columbia  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


HAYNES  MODEL  X,  45 H. P.  large  five 

passenger,  two  extra  seats,  top,  glass  front, 
Jones  speedometer,  first-class  appearance 
and  condition.  Run  only  7.500  miles,  recently 
overhauled:  cash  $1750.  JOHN  B.  PRICE. 
First  National  Bank,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

We  have  the  car  you  want  at  the  i>rice  you 
want  to  pay.  Every  one  a  bargain.  Any 
make — any  model — any  price.  Every  car 
thcroughly  overhauled  and  every  one  we  sell 
guaranteed  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  If 
we  can't  sell  you  a  machine  and  satisfy  you, 
we  don't  want  to  do  business,  but  we  know 
we  can  satisfy  you,  both  as  to  the  price  and  the 
car  you  want,  for  we  cover  the  entire  field. 
Cars  constantly  on  hand,  ranging  in  price 
f  rora  JlOO  up.    Communicate  with 

E.  M.  COFFEY,  with  Parsons, 

1711  Broadway, 

New  York. 


Kennel  Dif^ectory 


Do  You  Know  the  Pleasure  of 
a  Good  Dog's  Companionship? 

Have  you  never  wished  that  you  owned  a  good  dog,  a 
dog  distinctively  worth  having,  as  a  "  pal  "  on  your 
summer  trip,  to  guard  your  home,  as  a  companion 
for  you  and  your  family  wherever  you  go  ?  No  dogs 
in  the  world  combine  all  these  qualities  so  ideally  as 

Airedale  Terriers 

Intelligent,  affectionate,  fearless,  an  Airedale  is 
the  perfect  dog  forprotectionandcompanionship. 

Aifo<lalA  Rnnir  FrAA  Weh.ivnjust  issued  a 

/vireaaie  dook  rree  boautifui.  illustrated 

bui,k  that  tells  all  about  Airedales,  and  how  you  can 
jret  one  of  these  best  of  all  does  from  the  greatest  Airedale  Kennels  in  America.  The  hook  is  full 
of  valuable  iufoi-mation  for  every  luver  of  dojrs.     Send  for  a  copy  today.      It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

GEO.  AUDET,  Secretary,  COLNE  FARM  KENNELS,  Montreal,  Canada 


COLLIES 


Collies— Pups  by  England's  only  Champion 
Ormskirk  Foxall,  also  by  Ch.  O.  Artist  and  O. 
Sample.  Nodogsofine  for  children  as  the 
Collie,  no  Collie  so  fine  as  Springdales. 
P.  L.  SAVAGE,  St.  Charles,  111. 


Sunnybrae  Kennels,  Registered 

Collie  dogs  the  highest  quality  obtainable  at 

the  lowest  prices  possible,  is  our  motto. 

F.  R.  CLARK, Bloomington,  111. 

Hertzville  Collie  Kennels  offer  20 
puppies,  beautifully  marked,  excellent  pedi- 
gree, intelligently  and  scientifically  bred, 
probable  prize-winners.  Price  $30.00  and 
upwards.  Address  Henry  L.  Hertz,  Rookery, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


RUSSIAN   WOLFHOUNDS 


Russian  "Wolfliound— A  winner  last 
month  J.1.50.  Pekinese,  King  Charles,  and 
Airedale  puppies  of  supurb  breeding.  Prices 
from  $25  up.  Some  prospective  winners 
among  them.  PARK  CITY  KENNELS,^ 
East  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE  BULLETIN  OF  THE  DOG  in 

Healtliand  Disease— The  Monthly  for 
thenovice.    25  cents  per  year.    Free  samples. 

THE  BULLETIN  CO. 
Box  1028  New  York 


AIREDALES 


Airedale  Terriers  for  Christmas. 

We  always  have  a  large  number  of  registered 
young  Airedales.     Send  for  list. 
THE   AIREDALE    FARM    KENNELS, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Coos  Kennel  Strain-;-Bred  and  reared 
under  ideal  A  iredale  conditions.  We  have 
the  "pal"  you  want.  Home  of  Elouge 
Monarch, World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
COOS  KENNELS,     North  Bend,  Oregon. 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 


Boston  Terriers  for  SaleKeasonable 

I  have  them  beautifully  marked,  good  heads 
and  tails  with  the  proper  color.  Very  affec- 
tionate, disposition  guaranteed.  WILLIAM 
WALLACE,   Box    285,  Waterbury,    Ct. 

POINTERS  AND  SETTERS 


n_;_x__._  —.—  J  We  have  several  for 
fomterS  ana  ^^le  that  are  most 
Qgfff-^fc  thoroughly  trained  on  such 
kjCtlcrS  garne  as  Quail,  Grouse,  etc. 
They  are  high  class  shooting  dogs  and  know 
their  business  in  the  field.  Can  furnish  either 
dog  or  bitch. 

Address:  KENNEL 
1222  Race  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Travel  and  Pesort  Directory      Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


IfT     NORTH  CAROLll«4A 

The  Centre  of  Winter  Out- 

of-Door  Life  in  the 

Middle  South 

Free  from   climatic   extremes 
and  ichiilesome  in  everu  respect. 

FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS.  50  COTTAGES. 
—The  only  resort  having  3  18-HOLE  GOLF 
COURSES,  all  in  pink  of  condition.  Country 
Club, 40, 000  Acre  Private  ShootingPreserve 
Good  Guides  and  Trained  Dogs,  Fine  Livery 
of  Saddle  Horses.  Model  Dairy,  Tennis 
Courts,  Trap  Shooting,  etc. 

NO    CONSUMPTIVES    RECEIVED 
AT  PINEHURST 


Through  I'jillman  Service 
from  Serv  I'or/c  to  Pine- 
hurst  via  Seaboard  Air 
Line.  Onlij  one  night  out 
from  Xew  York,  lioston. 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati. 

Send  for  illastrated  literature 
and  list  of  Gol.,  Tennis  and 
Shooting  Toirnaments. 


5pineh\irst  General 
Office : 
PINEHIRST,  N(»nTH 

C'UIOM.NA,  or 
Leonard  Tafls^Own- 
er,  Roston,  ^lass. 


TO  EUROPE  IN  1911 
10  TOURS   UNDER  ESCORT 

Itineraries  sent  on  request 

.Special  inducements  to  orgjanizers 

MAIlfitTKKS   TOI'ICS 

SiSWashingtonSt..  Roston  31  \T..10lhSt..New Vork 


THE  ORIENT  1911 

EGYPT-PALESTINE-GREECE 

Expert  leaders  and  lecturers. 
Specially  chartered  Nile  steamer, 
(lur  own  campins:  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Ourown YACHT  ATHENAin  Greece. 
Ssiil   J:iiiii:iry    S5th,    8.    8.    Celtic 
I»r.  II.    H.  I'oHors.  Licadcr. 
(  Seeimd   8:(i]iii<;,    Keln'iiary    22nd,    9.    S.    I'edric) 

Write  for  announcement. 
UlieiO.tIT  «>F  I  .MVKItSITY  TR.IVEI, 
lO  Ti-iiilly  I'laec.  Boston,  IH:iss. 

The  Rea.1  LaLtin  Qua.rter 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  character  in 
the  famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  F. 
Berkeley  Smith.  With  100  drawings  and 
camera  snap  shots  by  the  author,  two 
caricatures  by  Sancha,  and  water-color 
frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson  .Smith. 
12mo,  Cloth,  SI, 20.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,   New  York. 


T?u^^iP0RIENT 

Special  facilities    offered  to  private 
persons  for  independent  travel  on  the 

NILE 

Rates,  booklet  o>!  request. 

TABET'S  TOURS  COMPANY 

ItHU    Fiftli    .%v<>iiiie.    .\o\v    Vork 
Cairo  Office:  Opposite  the  Savoy  Hotel 


Tl'e    COLLVER    Tours 

'  Jhv  B.St  ill  Tijivel  )    Small  Select  Parties 

Round  the  World  Jan.  7 

MEDITERRANEAN.  Jan.  and  Feb. 

(Egypt,  Holy  Land,  Turkey.  Greece) 
North    Africa   and    Latin   Europe,  Jan.    11 
SOUTH    AMERICA,    February  4 
JAPAN  and  CHINA.  Mar.  &  Apr. 

Write  for  the  Booklet  that  interests  you. 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  CO. 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CLARK'S  i^BrE^T' CRUISE 

FEB  4,  S400  up  for  71  days.  Shore 
trips  ALLINXLUDED.  Round  World; 
Trans-Siberian;  Riviera-Italy,  and  30 
Tours    to    Europe. 

Specify   program  desired. 
FRANK  C.CLARK,     Times  Bldg..      New  York. 


EGYPT,   PALESTINE, 
ASIA    MINOR 

Sailing    January,    February,    April   1911 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102   Congregational    House,    Boston,    Mass. 


i^obson's  0\Xi  WaxWi  tTotirs 

First  party  will  sail  Feb.  22  bv  White  Star  Liner 
"Cedric,"  for  Spain.  Morocco.  Sicily,  Italy.  The  Rivie- 
ra, Paris,  London.  Second  lour  sails  July  3rd.  Both 
tours  exclusively  first  class,  and  both  ai-e  conducted 
personally  by  Mrs,  Rohson.  Itineraries  upon  re- 
quest.   Mrs.  Edward  A.  Robson,  Yonkers.  New  York. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
ORIENTAL*""  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

THE  CHAUTAUflllAWAY 

IS  THE  BEST  WAY 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS       APPLETON.Wia 

Four  select  limited  membership  tours  leave 
by  mammoth  steamers,  Jan.  11,  21,  25,  Feb.  18. 

ITALY  TH^  RIVIERA 

two  months  leisurely  travel  under  escort,  $S25 
FRANK  C.  CLARK.  Timet   Building.  New  York 


TOURSh^ORIENT 

44th  Annual  Series  of  Tours  de  Luxe  to 
Egypt,  the  Nile.  Holy  L;ind,  Turkey. 
Greece,  etc.,  leave  Jan.  7,  11.  21,  25,  Feb. 
4,18.  March  11.  The  most  comprehen- 
sive pleasure  tours  through  the  East 
ever  organized 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  ^rr^,fr^; 

this  Se;i8on  Jan  7  Kastbound.  A  delight- 
ful six  moiilha'  tour. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  5onTfe"aTei 

.Jan.  2S.     Vcr.  complete  itinerary. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245    Broadway,    264    Fifth    Ave.,   N.    Y. 

Boston,      Philadelphia,     Chicago,     San 

Francisco,     Montreal,     Toronto,      etc. 

Cook's    Travollers    I'lioqiiO!*     iirc 

«;oocl  .\\\  4»v<'r  the  Worlii. 


HAWAII 

A  special  cruise  visiting  .Honolulu  and 
Kilauea,  tlie  greatest  volcano  ii  the  w'!.l 
Sailing  from  San  Francisco  March  18,  1911 

JAPAN 

Two  parties  sailing  in  March,  Iflll.  .Speci.. 
arrangements  for  private  tours  at  any  time. 

Around  the  World 

Several  parties   eastward  and  westward   in 
1911. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
14B  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  789B Market  St., 
Sao  Franciico  ;  S53BSo.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


1895 -THE  BOYD  TOURS -1911 

Blooinfield,  New  J<  rsey 

For  Discriminating  Travelers 

EGYPT''"jAN"S:sr;^°"ORIENT 

ROU.\U  THIC  WUK1.1I,  Jan.  7th  &21.<t. 


mm  Select    9000      ^0^t^m^ 

Europe  SsH  $260 

wide  choice  of  routes;  eleven    years*   ej^perience: 

hifihest  testimonials.      Apply  atonce 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS, 8  lleaeonSt.,  Boston.Mass. 


"«J|f  ASHINCTON,  D.  C.     Its 

WW      Sights   and    Insights."'    Fully 

illustrated.    Just  the  book   to 

Use   when    visiting   the  Capital.     $1.00. 

Funk  &  Wagnall.s  Company,  44-60  East 

i  23d  Street,  New  York. 


33  DAYS  EUROPEAN  TOLMl  jn 
ALL  EXPENSES  A  ^ 


Pass 


(i.M.d  li..t.  1  .11 


oinmndations 


MEDIT.  and  RIVIERA  "  ROMANIC  "  Feb.  4, 
$340.  MEDIT.,  RIVIERA  and 
FRANCE,  Feb.  4,  $425 
Wl'ite    for    foreign    edition     "  Bij;   and  Little 
.lourne.vs. "      eontaininjr    itinerari,  s    of    these 
and  20  other  attractive  European  tours. 
BKKKRIAIV  TUUItlST   CU. 
3!t4  Wnsttington  St.. Boston.  Mngg. 


—  THE  YACHT   ATHENA 

111  the  .Mediterranean 

.\  Private  Yacht, 
lirief  crnises, — two  weeks  or 
,      .  more.  From  Italy   to   Greece, 

4     Vj         "-icily,  Dal  matia. 
jjj  JUK  April  to  October. 

^y^^^K^  For  Ame  ricans  only. 

^^^^^^r^        American  ownership. 
^^^^^^bia        .American  catering. 
^^^^^^^H        American  management. 
^^^^^^^H       Scores  of  applications  were 
i.iK  atiik>a      refused   this  year  for   lack  of 
room.     Make  the   ATHENA   part   of     your 
plans.     Send  for  announcement  for  1911. 
■  llltlCAIT  oi'ii.\iiersitvtr.%vi<:l. 
I»  Trliilt.T  PI:ifP,  Ilostoii,  Mnsis. 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

Florida's  TTnique  Plantation  Hotel.  Sit- 
uated in  the  famed  lake  region.  Modern 
accommodations. 

A   Noted    Hunting  and  Fishing    Resort 

Luscious  fruit  from  500  acres  of  orange 
groves  at  the  disposal  of  our  friends. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

H.    GU'V     INICK-ERSOIS 

Florence  Villa  Sta.,  Fla. 


1 


EUROPE     Best  Wav  to    Travel     I         The 
and  Orient     at  Moderate   Cost.        (  II»K.%Ii 

Send  for  Booklet       )         *Var 

J.P.Ciahani.Ideal  Tours  Koi  10.'>S-II. Pittsburg 


Free  Trip  IJ 


o  Europe  or  in 
America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  part>'of  eight. 
Address  BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


SMITH  "STOUKS. 

EUROPE  Jmie  19U.  21st  Year. 
I-imited  party.  Send  for  booklet. 
C.  H.  SMITH,  22  State  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL  STUDY    CLASS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Sails  January  28,  1911 

Prof.  T.  G.  Soakes,  University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Ilhnois 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 


Only  12  mem- 
bers in  tlie 
Jan.  party. 


WITH  GLHRK 


exceptional 
interostino: 

features. 


Jan.  25.  Enstword:  $'2100;  Trans-Siberian  J;1550 
FRANK   C.  CLARK.  Times  Bids..  New  York. 


B 


CXIVERSITY  PRI\TS 

2,000  half-tone  rei>roriuolions  of 
the  World's  Masterpiecesol  Art. 
Olio  font  eiieh  or  t-0  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI.,  Boston. 


A  Dark  Path. — Skybough — •'A\'h3'  have 
you  put  that  vacuum  cleaner  in  front  of  your 
airship?" 

Kloudleigh — "To  clear  a  path.  I  have 
an  engagement  to  sail  over  Pittsburgh." — 
Chicago  News. 


Costly  Reading. — "My  largest  item  of  ex- 
pense is  on  account  of  advertising." 

"  Indeed !  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were 
in  business." 

"  I'm  not.  But  my  wife  reads  the  ads  in 
the  newspapers." — Boston  Transcript. 


Different  Brand. — "I'm  troubled  with  in- 
somnia." 

"So  am  I.  I've  had  it  for  a  year.  The 
doctor  calls  it  neuris  insomnis  paralaxilis." 

"Gee!  I've  only  had  mine  six  months,  and 
its  mother  calls  it  Arthur." — Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Problem.- 

hcr   little   boy 


-A  mother  had  tried  to  answer 
H  (|uostions   in   regard   to  the 


future  life.  One  day  he  came  running  in  from 
his  play  and  said,  "Ma,  Ma,  if  only  my  soul 
goes  to  heaven,  what  will  I  button  my  pants 
onto?" — The  Housekeeper. 


A  Mere  Remark.— "  What  made  that 
woman  so  angry?  " 

"  I  happened  to  step  on  her  train." 

"Well?" 

"Then  I  raised  my  hat  politely  and  said: 
'Excuse  me,  madam,  your  equilibrator  is 
dragging,'  and  she  lost  her  temper." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


The  Needful.- 
in  compressing 


-"Scientists  have  succeeded 
a  stjuare  meal  into  a  cake 


the  size  of  a  soda  craker." 

"  That's  fine,  but  it  is  not  exactly  what  the 
world  is  crying  for." 

"Then  what  is?" 

"The  world  wants  the  price  of  a  square 
meal  comprest  into  a  disc  the  size  of  a 
quarter." — Houston  Post. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

November  25. — Brazil  yields  to  its  naval  muti- 
neers, conceding  every  demand. 
Jame.s  A.  Cook,  an  American  railroad  conductor, 
is   acquitted   at   Guadalajara,  Mexico,  of  com- 
plicity in  the  robbery  of  freight  trains. 

November  26. — A  despatch  from  London  says 
that  Winston  Churchill  has  been  criticized  for 
intervening  in  the  suffragette  cases,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Home  Secretary. 

The  secretary  of  a  labor  union  is  convicted  in 
Rouen  of  instigating  the  murder  of  a  workman 
who  had  ret  tuned  to  his  employment  during 
the  strike.     He  was  sentenced  to  death. 

Prof.  Oscar  Sellig,  the  eminent  educator,  dies  at 
Geneva. 

November  27. — Arthur  J.  Balfour,  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
in  a  brief  election  address,  reported  at  London, 
asserts  that  behind  the  single  chamber  conspir- 
acy lurks  socialism  and  home  rule. 

November  28. — The  British  Parliament  is  dis- 
solved so  that  the  Liberal  (iovenunent  may  go 
before  the  country  on  the  question  of  the  veto 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  new  parlia- 
ment will  as.semble  on  .January  31. 

November  29. — The  British  South-Polar  expedi- 
tion leaves  New  Zealand  for  the  Antarctic  on 
the  ship  7'erro  Nova. 
Serious  doubt  is  exprest  in  Peking  that  negotia- 
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tions  for  the  $50,000,000  loan,  offered  to  China 
by  an  American  syndicate,  will  be  concluded. 

November  .30. — Jem  Mace,  the  famous  pri/.c- 
flgliler,  dies  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  Kngland,  at 
the  age  of  79. 
"Macbeth,"  a  lyric  drama  by  a  Swiss  composer 
and  adapter,  is  prodnced  at  the  Opera  Co- 
mi(nie,  in  I'aris. 

December  1. — Porfirio  Diaz  is  inaiiKurated  for  his 
eiglith  term  as  President  of  Mexico. 

December  3. — The  Englisli  general  elections  begin. 
Domestic 

November  2.'). — Major-Gcn.  T^eonard  Wood,  in  his 
annnal  report  as  Cliicf-of-Staff,  points  ont  the 
regular  army's  lack  of  preparedness  for  war. 
President  Taft  orders  tliat  returns  of  corpora- 
tions under  tlie  new  corporation  tux  law  be  made 
public,  subject  to  tlie  regulations  prescril)e<l 
by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury. 
J.  Armstrong  Drexel,  the  aviator,  says  at  Phila- 
delphia that  he  will  figlit  any  attempt  to  cpics- 
tion  his  recent  altitude  flight  of  9,970  feet,  which 
has  since  been  lestimated  as  about  500  feet 
lower. 

November  26. — Twenty-four  women  are  killed 
and  a  munber  injured  at  a  factory  fire  in  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Samuel  Ciompers  is  reelected  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  I^abor,  at  its  conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis. 

Moses  C.  Wet  more,  a  retired  tobacco  millionaire 
and  prominent  Democratic  politician,  dies  at 
his  home  in  St.  Louis. 

Judge  R.  W.  Tayler,  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  dies  at  his 
home  in  Cleveland. 

George  Riddle,  former  actor,  Shakespearian 
reader,  and  instructor  of  elocution,  dies  in 
Boston. 

November  27. — The  net  income  of  the  262,490 
corporations  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
subject  to  tax  under  the  Corporation  Tax  Law, 
was  $3,125,480,000  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  it  is  announced  at  Washington;  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporations  is  $52,371,626,752, 
and  their  bonded  and  other  indebtedness  is 
$31,333,952,696.     The  tax  yielded  $26,872,270. 

Michael  Cudahy,  founder  of  the  packing-house 
bearing  his  name,  dies  from  pneumonia  in 
Chicago. 

Gen.  James  Oakes  dies  in  Washington. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  in  New  York 
City  is  opened  for  Western  traffic  through  the 
tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River. 

November  28. — The  Federal  Government  files  a 
suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law. 

November  29. — The  third  annual  Governors'  Con- 
ference opens  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Governor 
Pothier  of  Rhode  Island  replying  to  Governor 
Willson's  address  of  welcome,  and  Governor- 
elect  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  making  the  princi- 
pal speech  of  the  session. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  are  dedicated  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican branch  of  the  International  Peace  Society, 
dies  at  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Buckham,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  dies  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

November  30. — Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  issues  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  his  former  an- 
nouncements that  he  had  discovered  the  North 
Pole  may  have  been  erroneous  and  due  to  his 
mental  condition  at  the  time. 

.December  1. — The  Governors'  Conference  holds 
its  final  session  at  Louisville,  Ky.  It  will  meet 
next  year  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

December  2. — Ex-Judge  James  B.  Dill,  an  au- 
thority on  corporation  law,  dies  at  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Recent  Census  Returns. 


Duluth,  Minn 

Illinois 

Maryland.  .  . . 
Nebraska. . .  . 
Oklahoma.  .  .  , 
Portland,  Ore 
Seattle,  Wash 


Population. 


1910. 


78,466 
5,638,591 
1,294,450 
1,192,214 
1,657,155 
207,214 
237,194 


1900. 


52,969 

4,821,550 

1,188,01)4 

1,066,300 

790,391 

90,426 

80,671 


Per 

cent. 
In- 
crease. 


48.1 

16.9 

9.0 

11.8 

78.9 

129.2 

194.0 


Health   and   Pleasure   Resort 

Golf,  Riding,  Hunting,   Fishing.     Mineral  water  famous 
in  U.  S.  and   Europe  for  stomach,   liver,   bladder,  and 
kidneys.     Booklet  mailed. 
TATE  SPRING  CO.,        Tate  Spring,  Tenn. 


Pennsylvania  railroad 

A  NEW  GATEWAY  TO  NEW  YORK 
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The  Pennsylvania  Station  is  finished.  It  was 
opened  to  public  service  November  27,  and  a  full 
schedule  of  trains  is  in  operation  there  to-day. 

It  is  ri^ht  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  at 

7th  Avenue   and  32d   Street — one  block    from 

the  intersection  of  Broadway  and   6th  Avenue. 

There  are  erj- 
t ranees    and 
exits    also    on 
8th     Avenue, 
3  1st     Street, 
33d  Street,  and 
34th' Street. 
It  is  a  monumental  portal,  a  great  gate- 
way to  a  great  city.     It  is  even  more.    It  is 
a  vast  clearing-house  of  passenger  traf^c, 
where  the  wayfarers  foregather  and  disperse 
in  their  several  directions.     The  South,  the 
Southwest,  and  the  West  are  in  direct  touch 
by  unbroken  rail  service  with  the  hub  of 
New  York. 

The  Pennsylvania  Station  means  an  eter- 
nal binding  of  Manhattan  Island  by  a  con- 
tinuous highway  with  the  country  from 
which  it  draws  its  prosperity.  It  means 
expanded,  quickened,  and  more  accessible 
transportation  facilities  with  the  greatest 
and  richest  sections  of  the  land.  It  means 
that  the  rapidly  developing  trans-Hudson 
territory  has  been  moved  nearer  to  cen- 
tral New  York  City  by  the  largest  fraction 
of  an  hour.  It  means  that  the  outgoing  New 
Yorker  may  take  any  one  of  a  group  of  the 
finest  trains  in  the  world  in  a  few  steps 
from  Broadway,  and  the  incoming  traveler  may  set  foot  on  the  **  Great 
White  Way  "  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  arrival. 

New  York  wonders  how  it  ever  got  along  without  the  East  River  bridges 
and  the  subways;  it  is  now  marveling  how  it  ever  managed  to  put  up  with 
ferry  service.  The  operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station  marks  an  era  in 
its  general  transportation  resources  as  great  in  kind  as  any  development 
which  has  preceded  it. 

Capital  and  labor  directed  by  genius  have  given  New  York  the  supreme 
advantage  of  the  age. 


•5,3% 


Would  You  Sell  Real  Estate? 

No  matter  what  your  property  may  be  or  where  it  may  be,  you  can 
command  a  nation-wide  market  through  The  Real  Estate  Directory 
in  these  columns.  Over  235,000  subscribers — well-to-do  men  in  every 
walk  of  life — await  your  appeal.  They  are  buyers  because  they  are 
alert,  progressive,  succeeding  men  with  capital. 

You  who  are  looking  for  an  attractive  property — anywhere — will  do 
well  to  watch  this  Directory.  Next  one  will  appear  in  the  issue  of 
January  7th — Write  to-day  for  rates  and  complete  information. 

Address  Manager  Real  Estate  Directory,  Dept.  R 
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CAROUNAS 

.jiiiB^oriest  Quickest  Line ''"'  '"■"■'■' 
Most  Attractive  Kesorts  Enroute 


Direct 
Through  Car 

Route  to      Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  Memphis 


but  first  get  information 
about  the  superior  service 
and  schedules  of  the 

SEABOARD  FAST  MAIL 
SEABOARD  EXPRESS 

and  the  superb  All-Pullman 
SEABOARD  FLORIDA  LTD. 

one  night  out  New  York  to 

Palm  Beach. 

Through   Pallman,    Observation 
PALM  BEACH  ond  Dining  Car  Service. 

Hotels  and  Winter  resorts. 

Tourist  tickets  and  stopovers. 

Coif,  hunting,  fishing,  climate,  etc 

For  booklets  and  information  address 

W.  E.  Conklyn,  G.E.P.A. 

1183  Broadway, 

New  York 


>  NASSAU 


KNIGHTS  KEY 
1AVANA 


P  anama-Colombia-Venezuela 

TIir€'«>  <;riii.s«'M  ilc  l>iix<>  by   llic   :»IiisiiUl- 
«;eiit  Xcw  T«  lii-«>€'rew  Klcaiu.sliiit 

The  only  Steamer  Cruisinc  in  the  West  Indies 

Kpi  ciuily  ciiiistrueteil  for  service  in  the  Tropics. 

8ulllii(7  from  Xcw  York 

Jan.  21  Feb.  18  Mar.  25 

27  days  32  davs  IH  dll^s 

I91'10)liiflii|i     9I50  iiiul  lip     8tNA  iiiiii  III) 

Illustraleil  llnoklet,  with  Complete  IttHirarii, 
Itiitea,  t'tc,  nil  iijtfilicattttu. 

BERMUDA       ToinM-»5s'«Vid"f  I» 

Available  to  Dec.  SI,  including  1  days'  hotel, 
Hliorc^  I'XcnrRionH,  etc. 

i^ITD  \   Woi'kly  Sorvlro  fo  Aiilllln 
^(JD/%  (\l|>i>  Uii>)'rOI  IISt{l1»o»ii<II'l* 

Visiiini;  Hcrnuida.    Siinliago  anil    Camafe'ue.N , 

rt't  II I  II  i  ti  ^   \ia   Havana  it  .laiTiaira 

JAMAICA,  PANAMA  ^Cr^ 

(Jompanj's  reKuliir  mail  steamers.  (i.(OU  tons; ex- 
cellent onisine,  orchestrii.   Trinidad.  Iliulinduii,  cic 

SANDERSON   &    SON,  21-24  Slat*  St.,  New  York 

149  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 
W.  II.  F.AVKS,  N.  I-:,  p.  A  ,    UIM»  Ha»liin'.-lon  St.,  Rnslnn 
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Motor  Tours  of  Europe 

1  Q  1  1  Everything  is  Compl 
•■■*^  •■'•'■  and   theVervBe 
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We  are  Pre-Eminently  tlie  Leaders  in  Motor  Tours 
De  Luxe  in  Europe. 

The  Grand  Automobile  Tour  of  Europe,  May  10. 
1911,  103  Days.  $986.85  on  Land.  Italy,  Tyrol. 
Bavaria,  Germany.  Holland,  Belgium.  Paris,  Chateaux 
of  Touraine,  London,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Orient  Tour,  April  R,  73  days,  $490  on  Land. 
Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Holy  Land,  Egypt  and  Italy. 

Vacation  Tour  of  Europe,  July  4.  1911.  55   Days, 

$417.15  wz  Land.  Holland,  Belgium.  The  Rlnne, 
Paris,  Chateaux  of  Touraine,  London,  Ireland. 

Short  Vacation  Tour  of  Europe,  July  1 5,  44  Days, 
$328.65  on  Land.  Paris,  Chateaux  of  Touraine, 
London,  Ireland. 

Round  the  World,  5  Months,  October  1.1,911- 
llawaiUapan.China, Philippines, India,  Arabia,  Holy 
Land,  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey,  Italy,  Central  ICurope, 
British  Isles. 

Write  for  Details.  Personally  Conducted.  Kates 
do  Not  include  steamship  fares,  but  Include  Every 
Other  Item  of  Expense. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets  at  once.  Space  is 
limited.     Reservations  should  be  made  right  away. 

THE  GROSS  TOURS,  Inc. 

302  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funic  &  WagnalU  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
suited  as  arbiter. 


"J.  B.  H.,"  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J.— "In  the  ex- 
pression 'sooner  or  later,'  is  not  the  correct  form 
'sooner  later'?" 

The  accepted  form  of  this  expression  is  "sooner 
or  later,"  and  no  other  wording  of  this  phra.se  is 
recorded  by  the  various  dictionaries. 

"T.  A.  B.,"  Concordia,  Mo. — "Kindly  state 
whether  the  word  'surprize'  may  be  u.sed  in  the 
following  construction:  'Dress  Goods  Remnants  at 
Surprize  Prices.'" 

It  is  stated  in  Greene's  "English  Grammar" 
that  "in  English  almost  any  noun,  without  change, 
may  be  used  as  an  adjective.  This  use  is  idio- 
matic." "Surprize  prices"  would  therefore  follow, 
by  analogy,  the  phrase  "surprize  party."  The 
participial  adjective  "surprizing"  w-ould  also  be 
correct  in  this  construction,  in  the  sense  that  the 
prices  cause  surprize,  rather  than  being  In  them- 
selves a  surprize. 

"J.  E.  S.,"  Westminster,  ^Id. — "Is  the  verb 
'levy'  correctly  used  in  the  sense  of  'collect,'  in 
the  sentence,'.  .  .  that  a  per  capita  tax  ...  be 
levied  every  six  months,  beginning  July  1st,  1910'?" 

This  use  of  the  word  is  correct,  according  to  the 

definition  contained   in  the  Standard   Dictionary 

(p.  1024,  col.  1):     "To  impose  and  colled  by  force 

or  threat   of  force;  exact   by  compulsion;  as,   to 

levy  fines  or  contributions." 

"N.  K.  B.,"  Sunnyside,  Wash. — "Please  state 
whether  the  construction  of  tenses  in  the  following 
sentence  is  correct:  'It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  paid  the  man.'" 

If  it  is  intended  to  express  by  the  infinitive  a 
time  contemporary  with  that  of  the  principal  verb 
in  the  sentence,  the  present  infinitive  should  be 
used;  as,  "It  would  have  been  better  to  ■pay  the 
man."  The  past  infinitive  in  such  a  construction 
indicates  a  time  previous  to  that  of  the  principal 
verb. 

"T.  B.,"  Patchogue,  N.  Y. — "Please  define 
the  two  words  'aerodrome'  and  'aerodome,'  and 
give  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  word  'hangar.' 

The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  2104,  col.  1)  de- 
fines the  term  "aerodome"  as  "a  building  for  the 
care  or  storage  of  an  airship."  An  "aerodrome" 
is  defined  as  "a  place,  as  a  tract  of  land,  where 
flying-machines  are  tested;  also,  but  from  incor- 
rect analogy  with  hippodrome,  a  building  where 
flying-machines  are  stored  and  tested."  A 
secondary  meaning  makes  the  term  applicable  to 
the  flying-machine  itself.  The  correct  French 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "hangar"  is  an'gar* 
(both  a's  as  in  arm,  French  nasal  n). 

"S.  K.  S.,"  Delmar,  Del. — "Kindly  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  'acclimated.'" 

The  authorities  very  generally  give  as  their 
first  choice  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
ac-clai'me"ted  (a  as  in  at,  ai  as  in  aisle,  first  e  as  in 
they),  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

"C.  H.  C,"     Cuba  City,  Wis. — "Was  not  the 

past  tense  of  the  verb  'eat'  pronounced  et  at  one 
time  without  any  violation  of  good  usage?" 

There  were  many  authorities  who  recognized 
this  pronunciation,  and  the  Standard  Dictionarj 
sanctions  it  at  the  present  time.  Instances  of 
this  form  of  pronimciation  may  be  noted  in  Tenny- 
son. 


Above  mere  Commercialism. — "The  land- 
lady says  that  new  boarder  is  a  foreign 
nobleman." 

"Bogus,  I'll  bet." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  lie  may  be  the  real 
thing.  He  Irasn't  paid  lior  a  cent  as  yet." — 
Washington  Herald. 


Big  and  Little  Fame.— "They're  going  to 
put  Poo  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  last." 

"Who  are?" 

"  Why — I  forgot  their  names." — Cleveland 
Leader. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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OUR   PRESIDENTIAL   "EFFICIENCY 
ENGINEER  " 


F 


OUR  HUNDRED  places  have  been  abolished  in  the 
Treasury  Department  "  without  at  all  injuring  its  effici- 
ency." One  hundred  "unnecessary  employees"  have 
been  dropt  from  the  Phila- 
delphia mint.  The  method 
of  collecting  duties  at  the 
Port  of  New  York  has  been 
reformed  so  as  to  save  ten 
or  eleven  million  dollars. 
The  Government's  prosecu- 
tions of  fraudulent  con- 
cerns are  saving  "  ignorant 
and  weak  members  of  the 
public  "  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Postmaster  -  General 
actually  expects  at  last  to 
make  his  department  self- 
supporting  !  The  President 
finds  he  has  to  ask  legisla- 
tive authority  to  pay  back 
into  the  Treasury  $2,700,000 
which  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment finds  it  does  not  need. 
And  finally,  the  estimates 
for  next  year's  ordinary 
expenses  of  Government 
amount  to  $53,000,000  less 
than  the  appropriations  for 
this  year. 

These  amazing  econo- 
mies, furthermore,  are 
merely  the  first  bite,  pre- 
liminary to  more  compre- 
hensive reforms  which  are 
promised  after  a  new  body 
of  experts,  already  author- 
ized by  Congress,  shall  have 
simplified  the  machinery  of 
Government  by  standardiz- 
ing the  methods  of  the  vari- 
ous departments.  Such 
facts  as  these,   set  forth  in   Pi-esident  Taft's    message  to  the 


From  a  liHiijtini^  by  Surulhi,  p^lbli^^leli  I'y  pernjis.-i'Hi  dI  Mrs.  Cliurles  P.  'l;itt 

SOROLLA-S  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


reassembled  Sixty-first  Congress,  reveal  him  to  many  edi- 
tors as  our  great  Presidential  "efficiency  engineer."  Efficiency 
and  economy  are  the  twin  notes  reiterated  throughout  the  mes- 
sage. "  Everything  is  taken  up  from  this  standpoint,"  remarks 
the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.),  "  whether  it  be  the  tariff  or  the  cur- 
rency, the  courts,  the  consuls,  the  postmasters,  the  rivers,  or 

conservation."  And,  allud- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  efficiency  engineers 
who  was  called  in  the  recent 
rate-hearings  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Com- 
mission, The  Post  goes  on  to 
say :  "  It  is  a  curious  and 
noteworthy  thing  that 
everywhere  Mr.  Taft  has 
the  same  idea  of  '  standard 
cost  units  '  and  '  staff  aid 
and  assistance,'  the  two 
fundamental  ideas  of  th* 
economy-and-efficiency  sys 
tem  of  Mr.  Harrington  Em 
erson."  If  the  President 
can  vitalize  the  Federal 
machinery,  adds  the  same 
paper,  "  he  will  be  accom- 
plishing more  of  real  value 
than  lies  in  the  making  of 
many  laws."  As  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  President 
Taft  and  typical  of  the  whole 
tone  of  the  message  the 
New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  cites 
the  following  sentence : 

"  The  method  of  impar- 
tial scientific  study  by  ex- 
perts as  a  preliminary  to 
legislation,  which  I  hope  to 
see  ultimately  adopted  as 
a  fixt  national  policy  with 
respect  to  the  tariff,  rivers 
and  harbors,  waterways 
and  public  buildings,  is  also 
being  pursued  by  the  non- 
partizan  monetary  commis- 
sion of  Congress. " 

Here,    exclaims    The    Sun,  is  the  formulation  of    a  distinct 
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change  in  the  working  methods 
of  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  the  growing  complex- 
ities of  the  public  business— 
'■  and  this  without  any  strain 
on  the  Constitution,  any  short- 
cut of  the  familiar  Roose- 
veltian  kind,  any  expansion 
or  usurpation  of  Executive 
power. "  It  is  a  very  different 
thing,  we  are  assured,  from 
"  government  by  commission." 
"Look  before  you  legislate," 
adds  The  Sun,  is  Mr.  Taft's 
policy  in  brief. 

If  his  advocacy  of  economy 
and  efficiency  wins  the  cooper- 
ation of  Congress— a  Congress 
likely  to  lack  enthusiasm, 
since  more  than  a  hundred  of 
its  members  are  serving  their 
last  term  as  a  result  of  the 
November  elections  he  will 
''  leave  this  Government  a 
much  better  business  machine 


"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  existing  legislation  with  reference 
to  the  regulation  of  corporations  and  the  restraint  of  their  busi- 
ness has  reached  a  point  where  we  can  stop  for  a  while  and 
witness  the  effect  of  the  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws  on  the 
statute  books  in  restraining  the  abuses  which  certainly  did  exist 
and  which  roused  the  public  to  demand  reform.  If  this  test 
develops  a  need  for  further  legislation,  well  and  good,  but  until 
then  let  us  execute  what  we  have.  Due  to  the  reform  move- 
ments of  the  present  decade,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
great  improvement  in  business  methods  and  standards.  The 
great  body  of  business  men  of  this  country,  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  commercial  development,  now  have  an  earnest 
desire  to  obey  the  law  and  to  square  their  conduct  of  business  to 
its  requirements  and  limitations.  These  will  doubtless  be  made 
clearer  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  pending 
before  it. 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country  that  for  the  time  being  the  activities  of  government,  in 
addition  to  enforcing  the  existing  law,  be  directed  toward  the 
economy  of  administration  and  the  enlargement  of  opportunities 
for  foreign  trade,  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  our  agri- 
cultural lands,  the  building  up  of  home  industries  and  the 
strengthening  of  confidence  of  capital  in  domestic  investment," 
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than  he  found  it,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.).  So, 
too,  says  the  Springfield  Re priblican  (Ind. ),  the  Bnffalo  Express 
<Ind.  Rep.),  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.).  If 
the  message  lacks  thrills,  adds  the  latter  paper,  '"  the  country 
can  get  along  very  well  without  them."  Tne  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  it  is  true,  thinks  that  the  Republican  party  looked  to 
the  President  for  an  inspiring  "  ode  in  time  of  hesitation  "  and 
got  instead  "  a  large  wet  blanket."  But  the  same  paper  "  notes 
with  pleasure"  that  Mr.  Taf  t  "  persists  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  thoroughly  businesslike  and  economical  administration 
of  public  affairs,"  and  it  adds :  "  The  time  has  come  when  Uncle 
Sam,  who  is  calling  upon  the  railroads  and  other  corporations 
to  be  saving  and  to  cut  down  their  cost  of  production,  should 
make  his  deeds  square  with  his  words. "  The  Boston  Transcript 
(Ind.  Rep.),  like  The  Post,  is  not  enthusiastic  over  the  non- 
political  tone  of  the  message,  and  suggests  that  the  Republican 
party  would  perhaps  have  been  better  pleased  if  he  had  given 
it  "  a  ringing  note  of  leadership  and  of  party  hope."  The  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  also  finds  fault  with  it  as  "a  stand-pat 
message,  conciliatory  in  language,  but  strangely  unresponsive 
to  popular  needs  and  aspirations."  And  an  insurgent  complains 
that  it  lacks  "teeth." 

Between  the  lines  of  this  message  the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.) 
can  hear  Mr.  Taft  saying: 

"  Here,  I  have  done  what  I  could  for  you  in  the  matter  of 
progressive  legislation.  Because  of  the  tariff  or  something  else 
which  is  not  clear,  you  have  hampered  my  hands  with  a  Demo- 
cratic House.  Therefore  I  shall  give  up  for  the  present  at 
least  the  moral  battles  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  turn  patiently  and 
determinedly  to  the  long-neglected  task  of  putting  your  gov- 
ernmental house  in  order.  There  is  more  than  enough  work 
there  for  one  man  to  do,  and  you  all  may  benefit  by  the  period 
of  quiet  which  will  incidentally  come  to  you." 

After  commending  the  President  for  choosing  "  the  work-a- 
day  harness  of  the  administrator  "  rather  than  "  the  gonfalon 
of  the  crusading  leader,"  The  Post  adds :  "  It  may  also  be  wise 
party  strategy  to  stand  pat  on  the  wonderful  legislative  record 
of  the  last  session,  and  leave  it  as  a  challenge  to  the  Demo- 
crats." But  while  most  papers  agree  that  in  his  message  the 
President  renders  to  the  people  an  able  and  faithful  accounting 
of  his  stewardship,  others  report  mutterings  of  discontent. 
Thus  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
<Rep.)  tells  us  that  at  the  Capital  "  to  all  who  are  able  to  pene- 


trate beneath  the  surface 
there  is  an  unmistakable  un- 
dercurrent of  opposition  to 
most  of  what  is  best  in  the 
message."     To  quote  further  : 

"  The  President's  stand  on 
the  tariff,  his  advocacy  of  a 
permanent  tariff  commission,' 
his  unequivocal  and  manly  re- 
commendation of  the  leasing  of 
coal  lands,  his  preference  for 
Federal  control  of  water-power 
sites,  his  other  recommenda- 
tions affecting  conservation, 
his  thoroughly  progressive 
attitude  toward  public  build- 
ings, his  argument  for  the 
removal  of  postal  and  other 
officials  from  the  realm  of 
politics  and  their  inclusion 
in  the  classified  Civil  Service 
—all  these  and  others  which 
are  certain  strongly  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  public 
— arouse  among  the  conserva- 
tive element  which  is  still  in 
the  majority  an  opposition 
which  is  not  the  less  intense 
and  determined  because  it  is 
diplomatically  dissembled  or  uttered  only  behind  closed  doors. 
Those  who  would  accurately  gage  the  situation  will  be  no 
more  misled  by  the  generally  perfunctory  and  platitudinous 
eulogies  of  the  message  given  out  for  publication  than  is  the 
President  himself." 

GIVING   BUSINESS   A    REST 

So  far  as  the  corporate  and  interstate  business  of  the  country 
is  concerned,  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.), 
the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  President's  message  "  are  the 
most  steadying  words  that  have  come  out  of  the  White  House 
in  eight  years. "  The  gist  of  these  paragraphs — which  we  print 
above  in  display  form— is  that  we  stop  enacting  new  laws 
for  the  restraint  of  corporations  until  we  have  tried  out  by 
vigorous  enforcement  those  we  already  have.  No  other  recom- 
mendation in  the  entire  document,  predicts  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  will  attract  so 
much  attention,  nor  have  so  beneficial  an  effect  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  "  There  have  been  many  interpretations 
of  the  recent  elections  as  a  vote  for  peace,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.).  "  but  Mr.  Taft's  interpretation  in  that 
comforting  sense  is  more  important  than  all  the  rest,  for  with 
him  and  with  Congress  rests  the  power  to  maintain  peace  or  to 
continue  the  destructive  power  of  war  upon  the  country's  busi- 
ness." In  harmony  with  his  determination  to  take  the  public 
business  out  of  politics,  adds  The  Times,  is  his  assurance  that 
politics  shall  cease  from  troubling  private  business.  "  He 
speaks,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "for  a  period 
of  rest  and  better  digestion."  This  semi-pledge  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  distracted  business  are  not  immediately  to 
be  increased  is  welcomed  by  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  as  "  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  in  overhung  skies."  His  attitude,  says  the 
Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.) ,  reveals  him  as  a  true  "  advance  agent 
of  prosperity  " ;  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
(Com.)  hears  the  business  of  the  country  audibly  sighing :  "  For 
this  relief,  much  thanks !  " 

It  is  time,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.), 
paraphrasing  the  President,  to  digest  the  results  of  our  legis- 
lation and  to  let  the  executive  catch  up  with  the  law-making 
power.     Further: 

"There  can  be  no  reasonable  quarrel  with  this  position.  It 
is  a  fact  that  an  immense  body  of  law  relative  to  railroads  has 
been  written  into  our  statute-books,  most  of  it  in  the  long  ses- 
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sion  of  the  present  Congress.  To  execute  it  all  will  keep  the 
Department  of  Justice  busy  and  may  so  overburden  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  many  of  the  new  powers 
vested  in  it  may  be  only  formally  exercised. 

"  It  is  not  a  fact,  of  course,  that  all  the  needed  leRislation 
has  been  enacted.  Railroads  should  have  the  power,  under 
proper  supervision,  to  make  traffic  agreements.  Industrial 
enterprises  should  have  the  protection  oF  Federal  incorporation. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  should  have  the  power  to  supervise  new  stock  and 
bond  issues.  But  of  these  three  measures,  two  are  in  relief  of 
corporations;  they  are  not  restraining  legislation,  and  their 
present  chance  of  favorable  action  is  the  slightest." 

The  New  York  American  (Ind.)  expresses  grave  doubts 
whether  the  time  has  come  to  call  "  even  a  temporary  halt  on 
Federal  legislation  for  the  proper,  adequate,  and  effective 
supervision  of  trusts  and  corporations  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness," but  suggests  rather  "  that  the  method  of  supervision 
should,  without  loss  of  time,  be  harmonized  and  completed,  for 
the  sake  of  the  corporations  themselves  and  in  order  that  cor- 
porate organizations  may  be  made  prosperous  and  sound." 

THE    TARIFF 

Nothing  in  the  message  was  awaited  with  more  curiosity  and 
interest  than  what  the  President  would  say  of  the  tariff.  While 
he  indicates  that  there  will  be  no  tariff  revision  at  the  present 
session,  and  that  he  will  not  have  any  recommendations  to 
•.Tiake  on  the  subject  until  the  convening  of  the  Sixty-second 
Congress  in  December,  1911,  he  admits  that  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  Payne  Act  are  just,  and  asks  that  the  present 
tariff  board  be  converted  into  a  permanent  body,  independent 
of  politics  and  the  Executive.  The  schedules  of  the  present 
tariff  act,  he  says,  "  have  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
criticism,  some  of  it  just,  more  of  it  unfounded,  and  to  much 
misrepresentation."  The  main  body  of  the  criticism,  he  states, 
has  been  based  on  the  charge  that  the  attempt  to  conform  to 
the  avowed  measure  of  protection — the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  producing  the  imported  article  abroad  and  the  cost  of 
producing  it  at  home,  together  with  such  addition  to  that  differ- 
ence as  might  give  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  home  producer — 
"was  not  honestly  and  sincerely  adhered  to."  In  order  to  avoid 
criticism  of  this  kind  in  the  future  he  asks  that  the  Tariff  Board 
of  three  expertsi  appointed  last  session  to  investigate  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad  be  made  "  a  permanent  Tariff 
Commission,  with  such  duties,  powers,  and  emoluments  as  it 
may  seem  wise  to  Congress  to  give."  He  believes  Congress 
should  give  full  cooperation  in  limiting  the  consideration  in 
tariff  matters  to  one  schedule  at  a  time, 

"  because  if  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  tariff  bill  is  to  involve 
a  complete  consideration  of  all  the  schedules  and  another  revi- 
sion, then  we  shall  only  repeat  the  evil  from  which  the  business 
of  this  country  has  in  times  past  suffered  most  grievously  by 
stagnation  and  uncertainty,  pending  a  resettlement  of  a  law 
affecting  all  business  directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  effect  of 
which  no  wise  business  man  would  ignore  in  new  projects  and 
new  investments." 

While  many  of  the  insurgent  Republicans,  we  learn  from  the 
Washington  correspondents,  are  disappointed  that  the  President 
did  not  ask  the  immediate  revision  of  some  schedules.  Repre- 
sentative Norris,  of  Nebraska,  who  led  the  fight  on  Speaker 
Cannon  last  spring,  said  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  : 

"  I  can  say  at  once  that  the  position  the  President  takes  on 
the  tariff  suits  us.  We  are  all  strong  for  a  Tariff  Commission 
that  shall  enable  the  country  to  have  a  scientific  arrangement 
of  duties.  The  scientific  management  which  has  been  of  late 
suggested  for  railroads  illustrates  what  we  should  have  in 
tariff  legislation.  I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  the 
Tariff  Board  has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  work  and  there 
is  much  thorough  and  valuable  data  on  which  Congress  may 
act  to  reduce  the  glaring  incongruities  of  the  present  Tariff 


Act.  As  the  President  says,  we  are  not' to  expect  an  immedi- 
ate report  from  the  board.  The  task  given  to  them  was  a  large 
one.  The  idea  of  a  tariff  board  or  commission  was  a  new  one, 
and  the  beginning  of  things  requires  time  and  labor.  I  think 
the  President  shows  a  sane  and  wise  attitude  toward  the  (|uos- 
tion  that  promises  wholesome  results." 

A  Democratic  view  appears  in  these  words  from  Representa- 
tive Sulzer : 

'■  What  is  the  use  of  waiting  ?  The  Tariff  Boai'd  is  not  likely 
to  tell  us  anything  as  to  the  excessive  burdens  imposed  by  the 
last  tariff  which  we  do  not  already  thoroughly  understand.  We 
are  just  as  well  able   to  go   ahead  now  and  act  to  relieve  the 


Krolu  the   New  York  '-Tribune.' 

THE  TARIFF  BOARD. 

James  B.  Reynolds  (on  the  reader's  left)  and  Alvin  H.  Sanders 
are  standing.  The  chairman,  Henry  C.  Emery,  is  seated.  This 
board  is  collecting  the  data  which  the  President  hopes  to  see  made 
the  basis  of  a  scientific  revision  of  the  tariff,  one  schedule  at  a  time. 

people  of  the  unjust  burdens  that  weigh  them  down  as  we  shall 
ever  be.  I  shall  introduce  to-morrow  a  bill  to  put  meats,  cattle, 
and  vegetables  on  the  free  list.  The  President  says  in  his 
message  that  what  the  farmer  produces  has  in  the  last  ten  years 
gone  up  72  per  cent. ,  and  what  he  buys  has  advanced  but  12 
per  cent.  If  that  is  so  we  should  have  no  trouble  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  living,  so  far  as  meats  and  vegetables  are  concerned. 
Later  I  shall  introduce  separate  bills  to  reduce  the  duties  ma- 
terially on  cotton  goods  and  woolens,  and  then  to  put  coal, 
lumber,  and  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  Rochester  Post- 
Express  (Rep.),  and  many  other  Republican  papers  commend 
the  President's  tariff  stand,  but  the  Washington  Star  regrets 
that  he  did  not  ask  action  on  some  schedules,  particularly  the 
wool  schedule,  and  it  predicts  difficulties  if  the  matter  is  left 
to  the  next  Congress.  Similarly  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Ind.  Rep.)  prophesies: 

"If  the  desired  and  needed  revision  is  to  be  a  Republican  re- 
vision, it  must  be  made  before  March  4  next.  The  President 
ought  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  that  date  marks  the  end  of 
undivided  party  responsibility.  What  guaranty  has  he  that  the 
new  Congress,  instead  of  awaiting  the  report  his  board  is  pre- 
paring, may  not  seek  to  abolish  it? 

"  Of  course,  the  Tariff  Board  can  not  accomplish  the  impossi- 
ble, even  under  whip  and  spur  from  the  White  House.  But  the 
law  providing  for  it  went  into  effect  sixteen  months  ago.  If 
in  half  that  time  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  could 
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make  its  report  on  all  the  fourteen  schedules  of  the  Tariff  Act, 
we  submit  that  a  board  of  experts  could  report  on  about  one- 
fifth  that  number— say,  the  wool,  cotton,  and  rubber  schedules 
— before  March  4. 

"Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  board  just  the  things  you  would  say  to  a  force  of 


THE   RIGHT  OF    WAY. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

expert  accountants  in  your  service  if  you  were  head  of  a  private 
business  that  was  to  undergo  reorganization  March  U,  1911.'' 

ABOLISHING  USELESS  NAVY-YARDS 
The  President's  recommendation  that  Congress  abolish  certain 
superfluous  navy-yards  and  naval  stations,  thinks  the  New  York 
Press  (Rep.),  will  be  as  unpo"ular  with  the  professional  politi- 
cians as  it  will  be  popular  with  the  average  American  who  is 
offended  by  waste  and  inefficiency.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
says  the  President,  reports  that  several  of  these  shipyards,  ex- 
pensively equipped  with  modern  machinery,  are  "  entirely  use- 
less for  naval  purposes. "  It  is  therefore  urged  that  these  yards 
be  abolished  and  their  machinery  moved  to  other  places  where 
it  can  be  made  of  use.  The  stations  whose  abandonment  Mr. 
Meyer  recommends  are  those  at  New  Orleans,  La.  ;  Pensacola, 
Fla.  ;  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico ;  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  ;  New  London, 
Conn.  ;  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.  ;  Culebra,  Porto  Rico ;  and 
Cavite,  P.  L  During  the  past  five  years  the  average  yearly 
cost  of  keeping  up  these  stations  has  been  over  $1,500,000,  and 
they  have  been  of  very  little  service  to  the  Navy.  But  the 
arguments  of  economy  and  efficiency,  many  editors  predict,  will 
be  confronted  in  Congress  by  the  arguments  of  local  interest. 
Says  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  : 

"  Congressmen  are  human,  and  they  will  listen  to  the  plea  of 
the  locality  to  'keep  the  yard  open,'  unless  Secretary  Meyer 
and  the  Administration  can  find  some  means  of  overcoming 
their  reluctance  to  support  concentration  of  resources.  The  in- 
adequate yards  at  New  Orleans,  New  London,  Sacketts  Har- 
bor, Port  Royal,  all  have  their  friends  in  Congress  and  out  of 
it.  They  afford  employment,  the  cessation  of  which  will 
work  loss  of  local  business— so  will  run  the  familiar  argument. 
That  argument  is  the  survival  of  the  appeal  in  answer  to  which 
these  minor  yards  or  stations  were  established." 

In  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"  It  is  notorious  that  the  Pensacola  navy-yard  is  strategically 
a  mistake.  The  channel  to  the  Charleston  dock  fills  in  so  fast 
that  it  is  useless.  Port  Royal  has  long  been  a  joke  in  the  Navy. 
Another  of  these  blunders  is  the  New  Orleans  yard,  where 
the  enemy  could  bottle  up  a  fleet  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  by  blockading  the  channel. 


"  Worst  of  all  is  the  Mare  Island  navy-yard  upon  which  $14,- 
000,000  has  been  worse  than  squandered  to  give  jobs  to  ward 
heelers  and  contracts  to  friends  of  influential  statesmen.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  channel  to  Mare  Island  can  not  be  used 
except  at  high  tide,  letting  the  large  ships  rest  on  the  mud  bot- 
tom when  the  water  is  low.  In  case  of  hostilities,  a  fleet  or 
part  of  a  fleet  might  find  itself  helpless  at  the  moment  when 
its  presence  or  absence  off  the  Golden  Gate  would  mean  the  loss 
or  gain  of  a  great  battle.  If  it  were  not  that  the  Government 
has  sunk  such  a  huge  sum  in  the  Mare  Island  yard  the  Secre- 
tary would  recommend  its  total  abandonment.  But  he  now 
suggests  that  hereafter  the  larger  vessels  be  kept  out  of  Mare 
Island,  using  it  only  for  the  smaller  war-ships  and  as  a  repair 
station." 

President  Taf t  quotes  Secretary  Meyer  in  favor  of  making  of 
Guantanamo,  Cuba,  a  first-class  naval  base,  since  "  its  geo- 
graphical situation  is  admirably  adapted  to  protect  the  com- 
mercial paths  to  the  Panama  Canal."  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  (Dem.),  indignant  at  the  Secretary's  further  sugges- 
tion that  the  New  Orleans  dry  dock  and  shop  equipments  be 
transferred  to  Guantanamo,  remarks  :  "Fortunately  Secretary 
Meyer's  brief  is  so  filled  with  inconsistencies,  with  politics 
and  sectionalism  that  it  should  be  easily  riddled." 

A  RURAL  PARCELS  POST 

Among  the  specific  recommendations  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage is  his  suggestion  of  a  parcels  post  for  rural  free-delivery 
routes.  This  Mr.  Taft  advocates  as  a  possible  entering  wedge 
for  the  establishment  of  a  more  complete  system.  The  pro- 
posal, however,  fails  to  awaken  any  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  press,  even  among  zealous  contenders  for  a  parcels  post. 
A  trial  on  such  a  purely  local  scale,  declares  the  New  York 
Press  (Rep.),  can  not  "  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  profitable- 
ness of  the  scheme  when  applied  to  the  entire  country."  The 
Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.)  simply  makes  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  it  as  "  a  measure  that  the  express  companies  are  not 
actively  opposing."  The  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind. 
Rep.)  which  has  been  most  insistent  in  demanding  that  our  Post- 
office  Department  should  go  into  the  business  of  carrying  par- 


what's  the  use,  I'm  going  to  be  fired  anyway. 

— De  Mav  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

eels,  calls  the  "  Hitchcock  parcels  post  "  a  "  palpable  misuse  of 
a  good  principle  by  the  lying  misapplication  of  a  good  name 
to  a  deception  and  a  sham."  It  explains  by  saying  that 
it  has  looked  beyond  the  generalities  of  Mr.  Taft's  and  Post 
master-General  Hitchcock's  assurances,  and  has  found  "  tucked 
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modestly  away  "  this  clause  describing'  the  actual  workings  of 
the  plan  they  advocate : 

"  These  rates  will  apply  only  on  matter  mailed  at  a  post-office 
having  rural  routes,  for  delivery  to  patrons  on  the  routes  out 
of  such  office,  or  to  patrons  of  an  intermediate  post-office  on  a 


The  Elephant — "  Pleasant  dreams,  Miss  Democracy;  I'm  off  to 
bed."  — Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

rural  route  out  of  the  office  of  mailing,  or  from  patrons  of  the 
routes  out  of  the  office,  or  from  patrons  of  the  intermediate 
post-office  on  the  route,  to  the  local  patrons  of  the  office  from 
which  the  routes  start.  The  local  residents  and  patrons  only 
will  be  entitled  to  the  low  rates  of  postage.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  mail-order  houses  could  not  take  advantage  of  the 
rates,  as  they  are  purely  local,  and  apply  on  local  matter  only. " 

Then  The  North  American  has  a  few  words  of  its  own  to  say : 

"  And  this  precious  scheme  is  to  be  heralded  as  a  Taft  triumph 
and  the  establishment  of  a  real  parcels  post ! 

"  The  Hitchcock  parcels  post  would  mean  the  enforced  pay- 
ment of  express  rates  between  every  city  or  large  town  and 
the  railroad  station  nearest  the  shipper  or  consignee  on  the 
rural  free-delivery  route.  And  meanwhile  the  rural  carriers 
would  be  busy  collecting  parcels  along  their  routes  for  the  ex- 
press companies  to  forward. 

"  The  sole  function  of  the  postal  service  would  be  to  collect 
and  deliver  free  or  at  very  small  cost  express  packages  over 
the  only  portion  of  the  shipment's  journey  that  it  would  not 
pay  the  express  companies  to  handle  the  parcels. 

"  That  is  the  experiment  proposed  as  a  practical  test  for  the 
American  people  to  decide  whether  a  national  extension  of  the 
parcels  post  would  be  profitable  and  desirable." 

A  New  York  paper.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  which 
opposes  the  parcels  post  on  general  principles,  finds  another 
flaw  in  the  President's  tentative  scheme : 

"  It  is  supposed  to  have  the  support  of  rural  sentiment  and 
the  '  farmer  vote, '  but  it  would  prove  a  delusion,  if  the  postage 
rate  should  be,  as  has  been  suggested,  eight  cents  a  pound,  with 
eleven  pounds  as  the  limit  of  weight.  Eight  cents  a  pound 
might  be  a  cheap  rate  for  sending  parcels  across  the  continent 
or  from  the  mail-order  houses  in  Chicago  all  over  the  land,  but 
if  it  was  to  apply  only  from  the  village  post-office  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  town  of  which  it  was  the  distributing 
center,  it  would  be  far  from  cheap,  and  might  not  be  much  used. 

"  It  would  be  a  considerable  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  ordi- 
nary parcels  from  the  village  store.  So  far  as  used,  the  post- 
age would  probably  more  than  pay  for  the  added  cost  of  delivery 
over  the  rural  routes,  and  it  would  not  interfere  with  local  ex- 
press or  delivery  companies.  Where  these  existed  they  could 
probably  deliver  parcels  at  a  less  charge  than  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  certainly  would  not  charge  88  cents  for  deliver- 
ing an  11-pound  package." 


THE    MESSAGE    IN    BRIEF 

Beginning  with  a  glance  at  our  foreign  relations,  the  Presi- 
dent notos  that  the  arbitration  of  the  fisheries  dispute  with 
Great  Britain  "  has  given  an  award  which  is  satisfactory  to  both 
parties. "  Several  important  treaties  have  also  been  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain,  mostly  relating  to  boundary  questions. 

Our  capitalists  have  been  successful  in  their  efforts  to  loan 
money  to  China,  but  the  Knox  plan  for  the  "  internationalization 
and  commercial  neutralization  of  all  the  railways  of  Manchuria  " 
has  encountered  the  hostility  of  Russia  and  Japan.  The  scheme 
to  build  a  new  line  in  Manchuria  with  American  money  is  "  still 
the  subject  of  friendly  discussion. "  The  Russo-Japanese  agree- 
ment regarding  Manchuria  is  approved  as  "  an  assurance  of  con- 
tinued peaceful  conditions  in  that  region,"  and  Japan's  annex- 
ation of  Korea  is  recorded  without  any  expression  of  approval 
or  disapproval. 

Latin-American  affairs  are  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  and 
General  Zelaya,  ex-President  of  Nicaragua,  is  roundly  con- 
demned as  "  the  disturber  of  Central  America."  The  people  of 
Nicaragua  were  "  finally  driven  into  rebellion  by  his  lawless 
exactions,"  he  "violated  the  laws  of  war  by  the  unwarranted 
execution  of  two  American  citizens,"  our  Government  had  to 
"  take  measures,"  and  Zelaya  "  was  forced  to  resign  and  to  take 
refuge  abroad. "  It  now  seems  clear  that  "  the  revolution  repVe- 
sented  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Nicaraguan  people." 

The  power  given  the  President  in  the  Tariff  Act  to  apply  the 
maximum  rates  against  countries  making  undue  "  discrimina- 
tion "  against  us  has  worked  admirably.  Several  such  discrimi- 
nations "  were  removed  by  negotiation,"  and  now  the  minimum 
tariff  "has  been  given  universal  application."  These  settle- 
ments brought  "  marked  advantages  "  to  our  commerce,  and  in 
general  this  clause  has  worked  well,  altho  some  foreign  gov- 
ernments still  "  deal  arbitrarily  with  American  interests  within 
their  jurisdictions  in  a  manner  injurious  and  inequitable." 
Negotiations  are  under  way  for  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and 
"  it  is  hoped  that  the  aspiration  of  both  governments  for  a 
mutually  advantageous  measure  of  reciprocity  will  be  realized." 

The  President  feels  that  he  "  can  not  too  strongly  urge  upon 
the'Congress  the  passage  of  a  measure,  by  mail  subsidy  or  other 
subvention,"  to  revive  our  merchant  marine. 

Great  economies  have  been  effected  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  estimates  for  next  year  are  nearly  $53,000,000  less 
than  the  appropriations  for  this  year,  and,  not  counting  ex- 
penditures for  the  Panama  Canal,  there  will  be  a  surplus  next 


HIS   LOT  IS   NOT  A   HAPPY    ONE. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

year  of  $50,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  has  abol- 
ished 400  places  in  the  Civil  Service  without  at  all  injuring  its 
efficiency,"  has  recovered  $3,400,000  from  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  sugar-import  frauds,  and  perfected  reforms  to  save  from 
$10,000,000  to  $11,000,000  in  collecting  duties  at  New  York  alone. 
Reforms  are  also  in  progress  at  other  ports,  where  the  service 
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costs  from  $50  to  $300  for  every  dollar  collected.  Many  other 
economies  are  enumerated. 

It  might  be  well,  the  President  thinks,  to  devise  some  method 
"  for  controlling  the  supply  of  public  buildings  so  that  they  will 
harmonize  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  Government. " 

The  Tariff  Act  is  commended  as  "  an  income-producing  meas- 
ure," being  the  best  we  have  ever  had  in  this  respect,  and  the 


bill's    little    letter  to  SANTA   CLAU8. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

"  prompt  payment ''  of  duties  is  taken  to  indicate  "  that  the  in- 
cidence of  the  tax  has  not  been  heavy."  The  publicity  feature 
'for  corporations  is  declared  important.  As  for  the  criticism  of 
the  Act,  there  has  been  "  some  of  it  just,  more  of  it  unfounded," 
and  "much  misrepresentation."  Congress  is  excused  for  its 
tariff  blunders  because  "  the  time  in  which  the  tariff  was  pre- 
pared undoubtedly  was  so  short  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  Congress  and  its  experts  to  acquire  the  information  neces- 
sary." The  Tariff  Board  is  now  accumulating  information  of 
this  sort  and  the  President  hopes  we  shall  not  have  another 
general  revision,  but  shall  treat  the  schedules  "  one  by  one  as 
occasion  shall  arise,"  and  "  only  after  a  report  "  by  "  the  Tariff 
Board  competent  to  make  such  a  report."  He  does  not  think 
the  board  can  make  any  report  at  this  session,  but  hopes  to  re- 
port to  the  next  Congress  "  the  facts  in  regard  to  those  sched- 
ules in  the  present  tariff  that  may  prove  to  need  amendment." 

He  urges  Congress  to  make  "  a  non-partizan  and  disinterested 
study  and  consideration  of  our  banking  and  currency  system." 

The  state  of  the  Army  and  its  needs  are  considered  at  some 
length,  and  Congress  is  asked  to  establish  a  commission  to 
remedy  the  defects. 

The  Philippines  are  described  as  being  "  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity and  growing  prosperity,  due  largely  to  the  change  in 
the  tariff  laws,  which  has  opened  the  markets  of  America  to 
the  products  of  the  Philippines  and  has  opened  the  Philippine 
markets  to  American  manufactures." 

The  Panama  Canal  is  expected  to  be  done  by  January  1.  1915, 
at  a  cost  within  $375,000,000.  Fortification  of  the  Canal  is 
strongly  recommended,  and  we  are  warned  that  we  must  not 
expect  the  Canal  to  return  a  profit  on  the  investment  in  its 
early  years. 

The  prosecution  of  criminals  guilty  of  customs  frauds  and 
land  frauds,  and  violators  of  the  antitrust  and  interstate  com- 
merce laws,  has  been  pushed  with  vigor,  and  the  campaigns 
against  "^bucket-shops  "  and  stock-swindlers  "  have  saved  ignor- 
ant and  weak  members  of  the  public  and  are  saving  them  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars." 

"  One  great  crying  need,"  says  the  President,  is  the  need  of 
"  cheapening  the  cost  of  litigation  by  simplifying  judicial  pro- 
cedure and  expediting  final  judgment,"  for  "  under  present  con- 
ditions the  poor  man  is  at  a  woful  disadvantage  in  a  legal  con- 
test with  a  corporation  or  a  rich  opponent."  Simplification  of 
procedure  is  needed,  says  Mr.  Taft,  and  he  "  can  not  conceive 
any  higher  duty  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  perform  than  in 
leading  the  way  to  a  simplification  of  procedure  in  the  United 


States  courts. "  The  Supreme  Court  should  be  relieved  of  many 
of  the  cases  that  now  clog  it,  he  thinks,  and  the  salaries  of 
all  Federal  judges  should  be  increased  to  attract  the  ablest 
talent  to  the  bench.  A  law  should  be  passed  to  "  regulate  the 
issuing  of  injunctions  "  so  as  to  stop  complaints  about  the  pres- 
ent practise  and  prevent  more  radical  legislation,  "  which  will 
be  most  pernicious  if  adopted,  will  sap  the  foundations  of  judi- 
cial power,  and  legalize  that  cruel  social  instrument,  the 
secondary  boycott." 

Postal  savings-banks  "  will  be  opened  in  some  cities  and  towns- 
on  January  1,  and  there  will  be  a  gradual  extension  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  plan  to  the  rest  of  the  country."  The  system  de- 
vised "  is  believed  to  be  more  economical  and  simpler  in  its- 
operation  than  any  similar  system  abroad."  The  Postmaster- 
General  has  applied  such  practical  business  methods  to  his  de- 
partment that  he  expects  to  keep  the  expenses  "  within  the 
amount  the  postal  service  is  expected  to  earn."  The  President 
would  "  take  the  postmasters  out  of  politics  "  by  bringing  them 
all  into  the  classified  service,  thus  securing  greater  attention  to 
business,  economy,  and  efficiency.  He  would  also  regulate  the 
abuses  of  the  franking  privilege,  whose  cost  "  annually  reaches 
into  the  millions,"  and  would  charge  the  magazines  a  higher 
rate  of  postage  for  the  advertising  pages  than  for  the  reading 
matter,  and  apply  the  increased  revenue  "  in  establishing  a  par- 
cels post  and  in  reducing  the  cost  of  first-class  postage  to  one 
cent. "  He  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  parcels  post  "  on 
all  rural  delivery  routes,"  and  urges  that  "  eleven  pounds — the 
international  limit — be  made  the  limit  of  carriage  in  such  post. " 
Later  there  could  be  a  "  general  extension  "  of  the  parcels  post, 
"  when  the  income  of  the  post-office  will  permit  it  and  the 
post-office  savings-banks  shall  have  been  fully  established. " 

The  Navy  Department  has  $2,700,000  on  hand  which  is  not 
needed  and  the  President  asks  legislative  authority  to  return 
it  to  the  Treasury.  The  naval  estimates  for  next  year  are  also 
$5,000,000  less  than  the  appropriations  for  this  year.  The 
President  recommends  the  continuation  of  the  policy  of  build- 
ing two  battle-ships  a  year,  with  the  needed  auxiliary  vessels. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  question  of  public 
lands  and  forests  occupy  much  space,  and  the  President  outlines 
a  definite  program  for  the  leasing  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil,  and 
gas  lands  and  water-power  sites,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
public  and  prevent  capitalistic  abuses.  He  remarks  that  "  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  thinks  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  leasing  public  coal  lands,"  but,  he  adds,  "  after  a  full 
consideration,  I  favor  a  leasing  system  and  recommend  it." 

Alaska  is  declared  not  ripe  for  self-government  and  a  govern- 


ONE    MOHK    WON  T   ^LVTrER. 

—  McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

ment  by  commission  is  recommended.  The  leasing  of  the  coal 
larwls  and  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission,  we  are  as- 
sured, "will  lead  to  an  improvement  in  Alaska  and  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources  that  is  likely  to  surprize  the  country." 

Our   "  stupendous  "  crops,  worth  $8,926,000,000,    indicate  "  a 
good  prospect  for  business  throughout  the  country." 
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Our  loss  by  forest-fires  is  deplored  and  remedial  measures 
are  urpred. 

Many  miscellaneous  topics  are  treated,  an  extension  of  civil- 
service  rules  is  advised,  more  measures  for  economy  and  effi- 
ciency are  foreshadowed,  the  physical  valuation  of  all  railroads 
is  recommended,  and  the  President  closes  with  the  reassuring 
words  to  business  which  we  quote  on  page  1136. 


THE  ILLS  OF   INDUSTRY 
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^HE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK  "  is  a  favorite  editorial 
heading  these  days,  and  it  seems,  from  reading  their 
views,  that  many  of  the  editors  are  surveying  the 
scene  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly."  Even  those  who  can  give 
a  tolerably  clear  account  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  business 
world  differ  widely  in  their  interpretations  of  what  they  see. 
The  pleasing  prospect  of  a  boom  year  in  1911  is  becoming  quite 
evident  to  a  number  of  papers  throughout  the  country,  from 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  St.  Louis  (Hohe- Democrat 
in  the  West,  to  the  Springfield  Republican  and  the  New  York 
Herald  in  the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's 
pessimistic  prediction  of  a  dreadful  crash  next  year  got  a 
twenty-four-hour  start  of  his  repudiation  of  the  interview,  and 
furnished  a  text  for  editorials  such  as  that  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  declaring  that  in  spite  of  our  fairly  good 
crops,  "  the  evidences  of  industrial  awakening  are  not  promising 
for  another  year."  And  the  New  York  Presft,  which  thinks 
that  "  fundamentals  are  too  sound  "  for  any  just  fear  of  disaster, 
feels  compelled  to  add  : 

"  But  the  foundation  of  the  country's  prosperity — good  crops, 
large  manufacturing  products,  'easy'  money,  abundant  employ- 
ment—are  carrying  a  superstructure  of  overweighted  costs 
which  prevents  industrial  and  commercial  buoyancy.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  nobody  need  become  panic-stricken ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  nobody  need  expect  to  be  swept  forward  on  the 
high  crest  of  a  terrific  boom. " 

"  To-day  business  is  not  good  ;  it  is  only  fair ;  and  the  country 
is  not  prosperous,"  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Henry 
Harrison  Lewis  in  an  analysis  of  present  industrial  conditions 
based  on  statements  from  3,000  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  These  statements  are  presented  in 
tabular  form  in  the  current  issue  of  Avierican  Industries,  the 
Association's  magazine.  Business  conditions,  on  the  average, 
are  below  normal,  we  are  told.  Mr.  Lewis  goes  on  to  classify 
the  ills  of  industry  under  four  heads:  (1)  national  irritation, 
(2)  speculation,  (3)  internal  dissension,  and  (4)  lack  of  confi- 
dence : 

"  The  first,  national  irritation,  which  has  affected  all  business 
alike,  arises  from  an  undue,  unnecessary,  and  harmful  political 
agitation.  In  other  words,  business  has  been  harassed,  both- 
ered, and  distracted  by  political  agitators  who,  to  further  per- 
sonal ambition,  or  for  other  reasons,  have  kept  the  country  in 
a  turmoil  for  months. 

"Another  cause  for  this  national  irritation  which  has  worked 
such  commercial  unrest  and  injury  is  the  failure  of  men  of 
affairs  and  national  leaders  to  remove  the  tariff  from  political 
influence  and  control.  .  .  .  The  problem  must  be  settled  and 
our  business  interests  are  becoming  unanimous  in  realizing 
that  the  only  practical  and  satisfactory  solution  is  the  tariff 
commission  form  of  investigation. 

"The  second  national  ill  is  speculation,  which,  according  to 
the  reports  received,  means  not  only  stock  speculation,  but  to 
even  a  greater  extent,  business  speculation,  or  unwise,  careless, 
and  practically  reprehensible  gambling  on  future  demand." 

The  most  important  phase  of  the  third  ill,  internal  dissension, 
is  the  railway-rates  problem,  according  to  this  authority. 
"  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  failure  to  adjust  the  ques- 
tion of  rates  is  rapidly  paralyzing  a  wide  variety  of  industries." 
Another  phase  is  the  friction  between  capital  and  labor: 

"  The  insistent  demand  of  organized  labor,  not  for  a  greater 
share  in  the  profits  of  industry,  but  for  actual  domination  of 


industries  through  the  wide-spread  adoption  of  the  '  closed  shop  * 
and  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  organized  labor  under  its  present 
leadership  to  secure  a  degree  of  '  cla.ss  legislation  '  which  will 
make  labor  domination  possible,  have  caused  an  industrial  un- 
rest which  merits  the  earnest  attention  of  all  thinking  men. 
Satisfactory  business  conditions  and  national  piospciity  are 
impossible  while  the  two  ))rincipal  factors  of  industry  are 
antagonistic." 

The  fourth  ill,  lack  of  confidence,  is,  we  are  told,  a  condition 
created  by  the  three  previous  ones  : 

"  It  represents  in  the  economic  body  the  nervous  ailment  found 
in  the  human  body — the  condition  of  vital  prostration  and  nerve 
depression  which  accompanies,  or  follows,  other  ills.  Lack  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  country  to  recover  its  normal 
condition  even  when  existing  ills  are  cured,  is  unjustified.  The 
great  bumper  crops  of  the  past  harvest,  and  our  marvelous 
basic  wealth  in  raw  products,  not  only  invite  conservative  con- 
fidence, but  should  speedily  create  it." 

As  the  next  step,  after  diagnosing  a  disease,  is  to  propose  a 
remedy,  Mr.  Lewis  presents  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in 
the  reports  of  the  3,000  associated  manufacturers,  the  cures 
they  suggest  for  the  evils  afflicting  the  industrial  body: 

"Less  legislative  interference  with  business. 

"  Less  political  activity. 

"A  speedy  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  railway-rate 
question. 

"  More  conservatism  in  business. 

"  More  national  and  individual  confidence. 

"  Take  the  tariff  out  of  politics. 

"  Give  equal  opportunities  to  all  workmen  by  making  the 
'  closed  shop  '  illegal. 

"  Reforms  of  the  currency  and  banking  systems. 

"  Prompt  decisions  in  the  important  industrial  questions  now 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

"  More  attention  to  foreign  trade  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
merchant  marine." 


MR.  BALLINGER'S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

AN  EARLY  Christmas  gift  for  Mr.  Ballinger  comes  in  the 
/-\^  shape  of  a  vindication  by  the  majority  members  of  the 
-*-  -^  committee  investigating  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Not  only  does  he  learn  that  the  Glavis-Pinchot  charges 
were  entirely  unfounded,  but  he  is  further  encouraged  to  a 
proper  Christmas  feeling  of  good-will  toward  men  by  being 
told  that  he  is  "a  competent  and  honorable  gentleman,  honestly 
and  faithfully  performing  the  duties  of  his  high  office  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  public  interest." 

The  charges  against  Secretary  Ballinger,  according  to 
Messrs.  Nelson,  Flint,  Sutherland,  Root,  McCall,  Olmsted,  and 
Denby,  "appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  a  strong  feeling  of 
animosity  created  by  a  supposed  difference  in  policy  respecting 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources."  The  accusers,  having 
their  own  policy  "  very  deeply  at  heart,"  were  thus  disposed  to 
look  most  unfavorably  on  any  one  differing  from  them,  and 
"  came  to  regard  Mr.  Ballinger  with  suspicion  and  to  regard 
the  most  natural  and  innocent  acts  occurring  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  department  administration  as  furnishing  evidence  of 
some  sinister  purpose."  After  having  listened  for  weeks  "to 
all  the  petty  squabbles  and  jealousies  of  the  subordinates  in  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Forest  Service,"  the  majority 
members,  so  they  inform  Congress,  conclude  that  the  evidence 
submitted  "  wholly  failed  to  make  out  a  case." 

This  action  having  long  been  foreshadowed,  and  the  findings 
of  the  minority  adverse  to  Mr.  Ballinger  having  been  given  to 
the  public  in  September,  there  seems  to  be  less  of  surprize  in 
editorial  circles  than  of  relief  that  it  is  all  over.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Mr.  Ballinger 
has  been  "vindicated,"  or  "whitewashed,"  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.),  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  Tribune  (Rep.),  strongly  com- 
mending   the    majority  report,    and    the    Louisville    Courier 
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Journal  (Dem.)  and  New  York  Evening  Post  remaining  among 
the  unconvinced.  Several  papers,  of  differing  political  leanings, 
think  that  the  obvious  next  step  for  the  Secretary  is  to  hand 
in  his  resignation.  We  find  the  Springfield  Repiihlican  (Ind.) 
and  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  agreeing  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  that  the  Secretary  should  take  this 
"  chance  for  a  graceful  exit  "  and  "  ease  his  loyal  chief  of  the 
burden  which  his  presence  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  conflict  it 
stands  for,  puts  upon  the  Admiristration." 

The  specific  findings  of  the  majority  report  are  quoted  in  the 
Washington  dispatches  as  follows : 

"  First,  that  the  charges  and  insinuations  against  Secretary 
Ballinger,  in  regard  to  the  Cunningham  coal-land  entries  or 
other  coal-land  claims  in  Alaska  are  not  justified  and  his  con- 
duct in  respect  thereto  is  not  justly  censurable. 

"  Second,  that  he  was,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  fully 
justified  in  revoking  the  Indian  cooperative  agreement. 

"  Third,  that  the  restoration  of  water-power  sites  by  Secre- 
tary Ballinger  was  made  in  good  faith  and  njt  in  enmity  to  the 
Government  and  policy  of  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
but  pursuant  to  an  honest  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  with- 
drawals, in  which  many  members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  as 
well  as  many  competent  and  disinterested  authorities  in  private 
life,  agree  with  him ;  that  the  question  is  a  doubtful  one,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  withdrawals  could  not  be 
justified  on  the  broad  grounds  of  supervisory  power,  which  had 
been  alleged  in  their  support,  and  Secretary  Ballinger  is  not 
censurable  for  having  or  acting  on  his  honest  opinion  thereon ; 
that  the  rewithdrawal  of  the  portions  of  the  lands  in  question 
necessary  to  enable  Congress  to  act  and  for  that  purpose  only, 
was  justifiable  ;  and  no  injury  appears  to  have  been  done  to 
the  Government  or  the  cause  of  conservation  by  either  the 
restorations  or  rewithdrawals. 

,  "  Fourth,  that,  in  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, he  was  justified  in  abandoning  the  use  of  the  so-called 
water-users'  cooperative  certificates  in  connection  with  the 
reclamation  of  arid  l£.nds. 

"  Fifth,  that  the  administration  of  the  reclamation  law  pre- 
sented features  justly  subject  to  criticism.  More  projects  were 
undertaken  than  the  money  in  hand  would  complete ;  some  pro- 
jects applied  to  little  or  no  Government  land  and  were  wholly 
or  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  private  lands.  In  some  cases  the 
cost  was  greatly  in  excess  of  what  settlers  had  been  led  to 
expect;  the  scope  of  the  work  had  been  enlarged  beyond  the 
cash  resources  contemplated  by  the  statute  by  the  use  of  so- 
called  cooperative  certificates  of  doubtful  legality.  These 
things  called  for  active  investigation,  criticism,  and  corrective 
measures,  so  far  as  practicable  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  No  unfair  criticism  or  improper  conduct  on  Sec- 
retary Ballinger's  part  has  been  shown,  nor  any  action  by  him 


not   within  the   sound  discretion  of  the  head  of   the  Interior 
Department  in  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty. 

"  Sixth,  that  he  is  not  an  enemy  of,  nor  hostile  to  a  reason- 
able and  judicious  policy  of  conservation  and  that  no  ground 
whatever  has  been  shown  justifying  the  opinion  that  he  is  not 
a  faithful  and  efl^cient  public  officer." 

In  regard  to  the  much-debated  Cunningham  land  claims  in 
Alaska,  the  committee  offer  a  suggestion  that  "  a  law  be  en- 
acted for  the  transfer  of  these  and  any  other  cases  involving 
claims  to  Alaskan  coal  lands  to  an  appropriate  court  for  a  hear- 
ing and  a  decision."  Mr.  Ballinger,  be  it  noted,  makes  the 
rame  request  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress. 

On  another  matter  of  policy,  concerning  the  Alaskan  coal- 
t-^ids,  the  Secretary  and  his  "vindicators,"  are  somewhat  at 
vaj'ance,  however,  notes  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Nevi  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.).  He  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
committee's  report: 

"  Your  committee  believes  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
unwisdom  to  permit  the  great  coal-fields  to  be  monopolized  or 
gathered  into  the  private  ownership  of  a  few  for  speculative 
purposes.  As  they  increase  in  value  the  income  should  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  To  bring  about  this  result  and 
at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to  the  unreasonable  condition  now 
existing  your  committee  recommends  that  the  Government  re- 
fuse to  sell  these  lands,  but  that,  retaining  their  ownership,  it 
shall  grant  leases  at  fair  royalties  for  periods  limited  but  long 
enough,  and  covering  areas  large  enough,  to  justify  the  neces- 
sary investments  upon  sound  business  principles,  and  thus  se- 
cure the  opening  and  operation  of  sufficient  mines  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  Alaskan  consumption,  afford  relief  from  the  pres- 
ent outrageous  prices  paid  by  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  some  revenue  to  the  Government.  We  recommend  legis- 
lation to  that  end  and  that  pending  such  legislation  the  existing 
withdrawal  from  entry  of  the  Alaska  coal  lands  be  continued." 

This,  says  The  Times,  is  "  manifestly  in  line  with  all  that 
Gifford  Pinchot  or  his  sometimes  uncontrollable  pupil,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  have  ever  said  on  the  subject."  This  paper  goes  on 
to  show  that  here  Mr.  Ballinger  is  also  opposed  by  President 
Taft  himself,  and  quotes  from  the  paragraph  in  the  President's 
message  discussing  the  Alaskan  coal  lands : 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  thinks  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  leasing  public  coal  lands,  which  objections  he  has 
set  forth  in  his  report,  the  force  of  which  I  freely  concede.  I 
entirely  approved  his  stating  at  length  in  his  report  the  objec- 
tions in  order  that  the  whole  subject  may  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress, but  after  a  full  consideration  I  favor  a  leasing  system 
and  recommend  it." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  Government's  dream — a  pulverized  sugar  trust. — Boston  Transcript. 

Nobody  questions  the  barograph  on  the  cost  of  living. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

There  never  was  a  time  that  Reno's  divorce  mill  was  an  infant  industry. 
—  Washington  Post. 

Some  people  won't  be  satisfied  until  tlie  corporations  have  a  death  rate  of 
100  per  cent. — Washington  Post. 

Dr.  Cook  has  discovered  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  may  be  paved 
with  gold. — Pittsburg  Oazcttc-Timcs. 

.MoROANiTE  is  the  name  of  a  new  gem,  named  after  J.  P.  Morgan.  It 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  nam;'  for  gold. — Xew  York  American. 

Some  statesmen  when  they  are  divorced  from  the  Government  payroll  act 
as  if  they  were  entitled  to  alimony. — Washington  Post. 

Tiii'M  far  Doctor  Cook's  repentance  lias  not  taken  the  form  of  rebating  the 
$5,000  which  Kansas  City  paid  him  for  a  lecture. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  Postma.ster  General,  seems  to  favor  a  parcels  post 
wherever  the  express  companies  have  not  made  other  arrangements. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

GovERN'MEN'T  activity  is  now  directed  to  breaking  the  glass  trust,  sinking 
the  ship  trust,  waking  the  sleeping-car  trust,  tanning  the  shoe  trust,  and 
bottling  the  milk  trust.  Never  a  dull  moment  at  Washington.— IVatJ  Street 
Journal. 

The  Harvard  expert  wlio  says  that  women  are  becoming  more  maimisli 
all  tlie  time  claims  to  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  after  profound  study, 
but  it  seems  more  likely  he  has  been  reading  the  British  newspapers. — 
Emporia  Gazette. 


Sometimes  the  right  side  of  the  market  is  the  outside. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mexico  has  proved  a  great  disappointment  to  the  war  correspondents. — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

It  was  a  trifie  too  long,  but  at  least  it  was  a  message  and  not  a  lecture  on 
the  decalog. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  might  be  possible  to  find  a  worthy  hope  of  the  white  race  among  those 
British  suffragettes. — Emporia  Gazette. 

Nev.\i)a's  population  increased  9.i  per  cent.  The  census  must  have  been 
taken  July  4  when  Reno  was  full. — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

We  understand  now  why  Roosevelt  is  so  silent.  He  is  taking  a  month 
off  to  read  tlie  Taft  message. — Xashville  Tennesscean. 

The  prospect  that  the  consumer  will  shortly  be  able  to  consume  something 
is  about  the  rosiest  outlook  upon  the  national  horizon. — St.  Louis  Po.H- 
Dispatch. 

Possini.v  the  colonel  might  be  shaken  out  of  his  lethargy  by  having  his 
attention  called  to  the  report  that  sedition  is  spreading  in  Kgypt. — Richmond 
News  Leader. 

Perhaps  when  Dr.  Cook  needs  a  little  more  ready  cash  he  will  be  able  to 
remember  for  some  enterprising  magazine  that  he  really  did  get  there  after 
all. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

As  imitation  is  the  sinceresl  flattery,  Colone  IBryaii  is  much  gratified  to 
note  that  Kmperor  William  of  Germany  has  al.so  come  out  on  the  'dry"  side. 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 

One  of  those  Kastern  roads  miglit  strengthen  its  argument  for  rate  in- 
creases by  submitting  figures  to  show  the  pa.ssenger  traffic  to  Oyster  Bay 
has  declined  nreatly  of  late  months.— A'ri('  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 
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ENGLAND'S   "DOLLAR   DICTATOR" 

THE  IDEA  that  John  Redmond  is  interfering-  in  the 
British  elections  and  terrorizing  the  Liberal  party  into 
granting  Irish  Home  Rule,  all  by  the  use  of  a  big  bag 
of  American  ijold,  is  the  awful  suggestion  the  Unionist  leaders 
have  thrown  into  the  British  parliamentary  campaign.  And 
worst  of  all,  Mr.  Redmond  frankly  says  that  is  just  what 
he  is  doing,  and  the  mass  of  the  voters  don't  seem  to  care  if  he 
is.  Mr.  Redmond  has  announced  his  intention  of  making  the 
Liberal  Government  grant  Home  Rule  for  Ireland ;  and  he  is 
accused  by  his  foes  of  forcing  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
and  with  "  fertile  ingenuity  "  conspiring  "  to  sell  the  British 
Constitution  and  the  Empire  for  American  dollars."  Mr.  Red- 
mond is  quoted  by  The  Evening  Telegram  and  St.  James's 
Gazette  (London)  as  saying  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  ministry : 

"  Whether  they  are  sincere  or  not,  we  will  make  them— and 
we    have  got  to  do  it — we  will 
make  them  toe  the  line."  

"  I  don't  trust  any  English 
party, "  he  declared  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  United  Irish  League 
in  Buffalo  on  October  8.  "  I  have 
had  the  satisfaction  by  my  vote 
of  defeating  both  a  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment, "  and  he  added : 

"  I  remember  two  years  ago  in 
Boston  promising  the  delegates 
that  we  would  compel  the  Liberal 
party  and  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime 
Minister,  who,  as  you  remember, 
proposed  instead  of  Home  Rule 
what  he  called  the  Councils  Bill, 
which  the  Irish  nation  rejected — 
I  promised  the  delegates  that  we 
would  compel  the  Liberal  party 
and  Mr.  Asquith  to  put  in  the 
front  of  their  program  at  the 
coming  election  full  self-govern- 
ment for  Ireland." 

When  he  arrived  in  Queens- 
town,  on  November  12,  he  told 
his  fellow  countrymen  how  well 
he  had  been  treated  in  the  United 
States  and  how  the  help  he  had 
obtained    here    enabled    him    to 
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200000 


VOTE  FOR  THE  UNIONIST 
AND  A  REFORMED  SECOND  CHAMBER 


MR.    REDMOND    AS    SEEN    BY    HIS   FOES. 

UNIONIST  POSTERS   INTENDED   TO   FRIGHTEN   THE    VOTERS   BY  SHOWING 
THE  TERRIBLE  EFFECT  OF  AMERICAN  GOLD   ON   BRITISH   POLITICS. 


face    the    coming    conflict    with 
confidence.     To  quote  his  words : 

"  At  the  Buffalo  Convention 
the  representatives  from  the 
various  cities  guaranteed  $151,- 
000,  but  as  I  subsequently  pro- 
ceeded to  those  places  I  found 
that  the  guaranty  given  was  in 
all  cases  but  one  exceeded,  and 
sometimes  even  doubled.  I 
learned  the  same  from  Messrs. 
Devlin  and  Boyle  as  regards  the 
places  they  visited.  The  result 
of  this  is  that,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing- the  $151,000  guaranteed  at 
the  convention,  we  will  realize 
$200,000,  one-half  of  which  sum 
is  already  in  hand  in  cash ;  hence 
my  statement  a  few  moments 
ago  that  we  are  ready  for  a  Gen- 
eral Election  to-morrow." 

The  first  result  of  Mr.  Red- 
mond's reappearance  on  the  scene 
has  been  what  The  Evening  Mail 
(London),  Unionist,  calls  "  a  dol- 
lar dissolution"  of  Parliament. 
To  quote  this  paper : 

"  Government  have  been  driven 
to  their  line  of  destruction  by 
their  Irish  conqueror,  Mr.  Red- 
mond, who,  again,  is  driven  by 
the  donors  of  the  200,000  '  good  American  dollars  '  for  which  the 
peace  and  trade  and  Constitution  of  England  are  being  shame- 
lessly sold.  It  is  Mr.  Redmond  and  not  any  constitutional 
necessity  that  compels  this  'dollar  dissolution.'  And  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Redmond  insists  on  dissolution  and  a  single 
Chamber  is  that,  in  his  own  words,  it  is  'tantamount  to 
Home  Rule. '  " 

The  idea  of  foreigners  interfering  in  English  politics  is  deeply 
resented  by  The  Outlook  (London)  which  indignantly  protests 
against  the  procedure  of  "  the  man  with  the  dollars  "  and  we 
read: 

"  If  Mr.  Redmond  had  garnered  in  his  £40,000  from  Irish 
contributories  we  should  say  nothing  about  them.  He  is  en- 
titled to  levy  subscriptions  from  his  compatriots  if  he  can  get 
them.  But  the  fact  that  the  campaign  fund  for  fighting  the 
British  Constitution  is  raised  abroad  does  make  a  difference. 
Here  we  have  foreigners  intervening  in  our  domestic  politics, 
foreign  money  poured  in  to  turn  the  balance  of  British 
parties.  Is  that  a  small  thing  ?  What  would  they  say  in 
the    United    States   if   £40,000  were   subscribed    in    England 
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to  help    Mi\    Roosevelt   in  his  strugrffle  with   the    trusts    and 
the  tariff  ?  " 

The  Unionist  Observer  (London)  sneers  at  the  politician  who 
is  trying  "  to  establish  Socialist  domination  in  this  country  by 
the  dolla.s  of  protected  millionaii-es,"  and  comes  home  "with 


THE    DOUBLE    SHUFFLE. 

Irish  Jack  (the  cowboy)  :  "  Say,  I  guess  you're  dancing  some,  now, 
pard.  And  I  guess  you'll  jest  liev  to  dance  a  while  yet — so  long 
as  I  whistle  the  chune,  anyway."      — Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 

his  transatlantic  subsidies,"  "200,000  American  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  down  the  British  Constitu- 
tion with  American  money." 

Replying  to  this  article  in  The  Observer,  The  Westminster 
Review  (London),  Libera],  says  of  the  writer,  whom  it  takes 
to  be  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  the  editor,  recently  converted  to  Union- 
ism, that  his  "  performance  displays  a  lack  of  principle,  a  con- 
tempt for  his  readers,  and  an  eclipse  of  humor  which  defies  ex- 
planation on  rational  grounds."  Mr.  Birrell,  Liberal,  M.P., 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  declares  in  a  speech  to  his 
constituents : 

"  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  more  honorable  for  wealthy 
men   to   maintain  monopolies   and   heap   up  fortunes   for   the 


OPENINC    I'ANDOKA  S     H<).\. 

.•^oirii-l  liitiK  UTiexpoclcil  may  come  out. 

— Fisriiivlld  (Turin I. 

meanest  of  all  causes  tariff  reform  while  Irishmen  in  America 
are  hooted  by  their  opponents  for  subscribing  to  what  they,  at 
all  events,  believe  to  be  the  .noblest  cause  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  cock  will  fight." 


Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  speaking  to 
his  supporters  at  Mile  End,  London,  comes  out  very  much 
stronger  with  what  the  London  Tivies  calls  a  "  scurrilous  " 
rejoinder  in  the  shape  of  a  "  tu  quoque  "  and  declares  ironically 
of  the  Liberal  maneuvers : 

"  We  are  doing  all  this  at  the  dictation  of  Mr.  John  Redmond. 
The  Tory  party  must  always  have  a  bogy.  There  are  certain 
tribes  in  this  world— savage  tribes — who  are  addicted  to  devil 
worship.  The  Tory  party  is  one  of  those  tribes.  At  the  last 
election  the  Germans  were  the  bogy,  in  1900  it  was  the  Dutch- 
man, in  1895  it  was  the  Irish,  in  1885  it  was  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain. Now,  having  exhausted  the  list,  they  are  coming 
round  to  the  Irishman  again.  But  he  is  a  different  Irishman 
to  the  Irishman  of  1895.  That  Irishman,  if  you  remember,  was 
a  midnight  assassin,  ragged,  tattered,  fierce  ;  but  the  Irishman 
of  to-day  is  a  gilt-edged  bogy ;  he  is  framed  in  American  dol- 
lars.    What  I  should  like  to  know  is  this :  When  have  the  Brit- 
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Set  the  Balance  Right  by 
getting  rid  of  the  PEERS' VETO. 


A   LIBERAL  POSTER 

To  show  that  American  gold  is  not  the  only  peril. 

ish  aristocracy  started  despising  American  dollars  ?  I  see  you 
understand  that.  Many  a  noble  house,  tottering  to  its  fall,  has 
had  its  foundations  underpinned,  has  had  its  walls  buttressed, 
by  a  pile  of  American  dollars.  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
there  is  a  newspaper  even  in  London — a  Tory  paper — run  by 
American  dollars.  And  what  about  the  Irish  landlords  and 
their  cruel  rack  rents  ?  Before  the  great  days  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone brought  in  his  bill,  who  paid  those  rack  rents  ?  Ay,  the 
children  of  the  Irish  peasant,  driven  across  the  seas  into  exile 
in  far-off  lands,  used  to  send  their  earnings  to  Ireland  to  keep 
the  poor  old  people  from  being  thrown  out  of  the  cottage  they 
had  built  with  their  own  hands.  Do  you  know  how  many  Ameri- 
can dollars  passed  from  America  to  Ireland  to  pay  the  Irish 
landlords  in  twenty  years  ?  It  is  all  in  a  royal  commission — 
$80,000,000.  The  leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords  who  flung  out  the  budget  is  an  Irish  landlord.  Had  he 
better  not  ask  how  many  American  dollars  the  Peers  have  had  ? 
Let  Mr.  Balfour  ask  him  before  he  delivers  his  next  speech. 
Mr.  Redmond  went  over  to  America  to  appeal  to  these  exiles 
to  help  the  old  country.  They  have  done  it  in  their  millions. 
All  went  into  the  pockets  of  Irish  landlords.  Mr.  Redmond 
said :  '  You  are  wasting  your  money.  Help  us  to  get  liberty 
for  Ireland,  and  then  the  domination  of  these  landlords  will  be 
at  an  end. '  They  subscribed  a  very  considerable  sum  to  carry 
on  the  campaign." 
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INVITATION    TO    PERSIA. 

"Come  on  in  and  join  our  club  and  we'll  have  a  fine  dinner!" 

— Kladderadatxch  (Berlin). 


A    JUDCMENT    OF    SOLOMON. 

Which  shall  have  the  child? 


-Kikeriki  (Vienna). 


A   DOUBLE   GRAB    AT    PERSIA. 


Russia  has  recently  landed  fresh   troops  in  Northern  Persia,  and  England  has  a  "sphere  of  influence"  in  the  South.     The  German  papers  talk 
of  a  formal  partition  and  a  biprotectorate.     Persia  is  to  be  governed  from  abroad  like  Egypt,  and  there  are  rumors  of  an  appeal  to  Germany. 


JAPAN'S  TIFF   WITH   MR.  SCHIFF 

JAPANESE  newspapers  are  very  angry  with  the  New  York 
banker  who  once  dealt  so  extensively  in  Japanese  war 
bonds,  and  helped  Japan  raise  $500,000,000  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  Russia.  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  made  a  speech  at  a 
banquet  recently  given  by  Japanese  Consul-General  Kokichi 
Midzuno  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and 
said  things  about  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty  which  offended 
the  great  Nippon  Empire.  The  Japanese  press  seem  chiefly 
to  fear  that  his  words  may  stir  up  anti-Japanese  feeling  in 
this  country,  a  fear  that  seems  totally  groundless,  as  we  have 
seen  no  such  effect  in  our  newspaper  comment.  Mr.  Schiff 
declared  that  the  Americans — 

"have  regretted  that  Japan  has  recently  found  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  alliances  creating  a  situation  in  the  Far  East 
which  we  fear  can  not  but  result  to  the  detriment  of  American 
interests,  and  if  we  have  frankly  exprest  our  misgivings  be- 
cause of  this,  we  have  done  so  solely  in  the  earnest  desire  to 
prevent  a  weakening  of  the  friendship  which  has  existed  since 
m<-ny  decades  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  We  know 
that  alliances  like  those  recently  entered  into  by  Japan  are  not 
likely  to  last,  and  we  shall  calmly  await  the  time  when  the 
Government  and  people  of  Japan,  with  whom  we  can  not  but 
live  in  peace  and  friendship,  shall  once  more  be  free  to  meet  us 
in  a  spirit  of  perfect  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation." 

These  remarks  rouse  the  ire  of  the  Yominni  Skimbun  (Tokyo) 
and  it  frees  its  mind  in  an  article  headed  "  The  Uproarious  Mr. 
Schiff. "  The  speaker  at  the  birthday  banquet  is  scored  because 
he  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  "  to  express  his  disapproval 
of  the  Russian-Japanese  agreement. "  The  writer  then  descends 
to  personalities  and  remarks: 

"  Mr.  Schiff 's  history  is  a  strange  one.  A  member  of  the  firm 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  he  was  one  of  Japan's  most  ardent  sup- 
porters during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  influential  in  se- 
curing funds  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000,000  yen  to  aid  this 
country  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

"  After  the   war  Mr.    Schiff  came  to  visit  this  country,  and 


altho  the  welcome  given  him  was  warm,  his  attitude  since  then 
has  completely  changed  and  he  remains  to-day  one  of  the  few 
public  men  of  America  who  lose  no  opportunity  to  blow  the 
anti-Japanese  trumpet." 

Mr.  Schiff  is  accused  of  mercenary  motives  by  the  Yorodzu 
(Tokyo),  and  it  is  feared  that  so  influential' a  financier  and  a 
man  who  knows  the  Far  East  so  thoroughly  may  prejudice  his 
Government  by  such  deliberate  utterances  in  criticism  of 
Japan's  foreign  policy.     Thus  we  read : 

"  Such  a  speech  as  this  is  of  course  injurious  to  the  friendly 
feeling  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  While  Mr. 
Schiff 's  opinion  may  be  at  fault,  such  an  opinion  from  such  an 
influential  capitalist  is  more  weighty  in  influencing  the  diplo- 
macy of  his  Government  than  the  opinions  of  eighteen  ordinary 
men  would  be,  and  the  loss  of  prestige  thus  occasioned  is  so 
great  as  perhaps  to  greatly  inconvenience  us  if  we  should  ever 
desire  to  float  another  loan,  and  may  lower  our  position  in  the 
financial  world. 

"  Mr.  Schiff,  however,  is  likely  to  look  at  many  things  from 
the  biased  standpoint  of  his  personal  gain,  no  matter  how  his 
views  may  injure  our  reputation.  This  incident  is  only  another 
example  of  our  necessity  speedily  to  acquire  means  of  our  own 
and  thus  become  independent  of  such  influences." 

Even  The  Japan  Mail,  owned  and  supported  by  Englishmen, 
whose  language  it  uses,  blames  the  banker.     To  quote : 

"  It  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  for  any  speaker  to  be 
more  untimely  and  discourteous.  To  choose  the  special  occa- 
sion of  the  Emperor's  birthday  and  of  his  own  presence  as  an 
invited  guest  at  the  table  of  the  Japanese  Consul-General  as  a 
suitable  occasion  for  political  utterances  calculated  and  intended 
to  prejudice  American  feeling  against  Japan  was  an  exhibition 
of  bad  taste. " 

President  Taft  does  not  seem  to  share  Mr.  Schiff's  poor 
opinion  of  the  treaty.     He  says  in  his  message  : 

"  In  the  Russo-Japanese  agreement  relating  to  Manchuria, 
signed  July  4,  1910,  this  Government  was  gratified  to  note  an 
assurance  of  continued  peaceful  conditions  in  that  region  and 
the  reaffirmation  of  the  policies  with  respect  to  China  to  which 
the  United  States,  together  with  all  other  interested  Powers, 
are  alike  solemnly  committed." 
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INDIA'S  FOREST-FIRE  LESSON  TO 
AMERICA 

THAT  THE  average  American  citizen  would  be  "  aston- 
ished and  indignant "  if  he  were  told  that  the  British 
do  some  things  better  in  India  than  the  Americans  do 
in  America  is  the  belief  of  the  editor  of  The  Statesman  (Cal- 
cutta), a  daily  paper  published  in  English  for  the  Britons  in 
India.  Yet  he  calmly  adds:  "As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
many  things  that  are  better  done  in  this  country."  These 
downright  words  are  inspired  by  the  recent  disastrous  forest- 
fires  in  Montana,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Minnesota.  Such  fires 
would  be  practically  impossible  in  India,  we  are  assured.  The 
Government  of  India  spends  $3.33  a  square  mile  per  year  for 
protecting  the  forests,  and  labor  is  so  cheap  that  this  sum  pro- 
vides a  vastly  more  numerous  fire-patrol  than  our  Government 
might  think  it  could  afford  for  this  service,  but  this  editor 
thinks  we  should  spend  more  than  we  do.     He  says : 

"  Protection  of  forests  from  fire  in  India  has  been  a  serious 
concern  of  the  Forest  Department  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
elaborate  measures  with  this  object  in  view  are  in  force  at  a 
considerable  cost  to  the  State.  The  system  consists  generally 
of  the  isolation  of  the  protected  area  by  removing  all  inflam- 
mable material  from  the  vicinity  of  its  boundary,  and  in  regu- 
lating the  kindling  of  fire  in  its  neighborhood.  This  is  carried 
out  by  means  of  what  are  known  as  '  fire  lines  '  on  which  all 
vegetation  is  cut  and  burnt,  combined  with  the  enforcement  of 
rules  under  which  patrols  prevent,  except  under  certain  restric- 
tions, the  kindling  or  carrying  of  fire.  Inside  the  reserve  other 
fire  lines  are  prepared  in  order  to  localize  any  conflagration 
that  may,  in  spite  of  precautions,  cross  the  boundary,  or  may 
be  produced  accidentally  or  wilfully  within  the  forest.  These 
lines  are  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  bases  for  counter- 
firing,  or  when  the  climate  is  more  moderate,  to  permit  of  other 
methods  of  controlling  the  fiames.*" 

Now  this  system  of  insurance  against  forest  fires  really 
works,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  facts  and  figures.  In 
comparison  with  the  300,000  square  miles  in  the  National 
Forests  under  the  control  of  our  Government : 

"There  are  over  200,000  square  miles  of  forests  under  State 
management  in  India,  and  the  average  extent  burnt  in  ordi- 
narily favorable  years  is  only  about  75  square  miles.  Even  in 
1908,  when  the  conditions  of  extreme  drought  experienced  in  the 
previous  year,  lasting  up  till  the  end  of  June,  1908,  brought 
about  a  disastrous  season  of  forest  fires,  the  total  extent  burnt 
was  not  more  than  344  square  miles,  and  the  worst  season  in 
recent  times  prior  to  this  was  in  1895-96  when  326  square  miles 
of  fire-protected  forest  were  burnt 

"  The  neglect  of  precautions  against  fire  in  North  America 
is  notorious.  Little  is  attempted  in  the  way  of  fire-lines, 
and  a  recent  oflScial  report  urged  that  it  was  certain  that  loss 
by  fire  could  be  virtually  eliminated  if  appropriations  for  the 
forests  provided  adequate  means  of  communication  and  suffi- 
cient protective  force.  But  apparently  there  is  no  inclination 
to  provide  the  required  appropriations.  The  result  is  that 
in  extremely  favorable  years  in  the  United  States,  as  in  1906 
and  1907,  the  area  of  forest  burnt  is  about  one  acre  in  1,000, 
whereas  in  India  it  would  be  about  one  in  more  than  3,500. 
There  are  no  reliable  statistics  available,  however,  of  the  enor- 
mous destruction  of  forests  by  fire  which  occur  in  North 
America  in  ordinary  years,  and  the  recent  extensive  conflagra- 
tions in  the  Northwest  of  the  United  States  are  by  no  means 
the  worst  fires  of  recent  times.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  the  emergency 
measures  for  coping  with  the  flames  should  have  been  consider- 
able enough  to  warn  Mr.  Taft  and  his  Government  of  the 
economic  wisdom  of  establishing  a  more  efficient  system  of 
protection,  even  if  the  cost  is  great." 

That  "  Mr.  Taft  and  his  Government "  are  quite  alive  to  the 
seriousness  r)f  forest  fires  is  proved  by  the  words  of  his  recent 
message  wljere  he  urges  new  measures  of  protection.  In 
estimating  the  losses  in  the  Northwest,  the  President  remarks  : 

"  The  fires  were  so  extended  that  they  covered  a  range  of  a 
hundred  miles,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
standing  timber  of  the  value  of  $25,000,000  was  destroyed, 
while  seventy-six  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Forest  Service 
were  killed  and  many  more  injured." 


GERMAN   IMITATION  OF   FRANCE 

A  MOST  remarkable  communication  to  the  press  regarding 
Germany's  military  inferiority  to  France  has  been 
-  made  by  no  less  eminent  a  military  authority  than 
General  Keim,  ex-president  of  the  German  Naval  League,  a 
powerful  patriotic  association  which  did  so  much  to  defeat  the 
Socialists  at  the  polls  in  1906.  The  General  admits  that  "  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  mind  of  our  Army  is  becoming  more 
and  more  poisoned  "  by  Socialism  and  antimilitarism.  Germany 
should  imitate  France,  which  in  spite  of  all  disturbances  is 
saved  by  the  patriotism  of  her  citizens.  Says  this  German 
military  expert,  speaking  to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Matin  : 

"  What  a  patriotic  people  the  French  are!  I  vividly  remem- 
ber what  I  saw  in  the  papers  during  the  railroad  strike.  I  saw 
the  Socialists  encouraging  the  strikers  and  supporting  their 
claims.  I  saw  their  accusations  against  the  Government.  I 
saw  them  insulting  the  ministry.  .  .  .  When  once  the  name  of 
country  was  brought  in  question,  however,  union  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  Yes,  the  French  nation  is  very  much  alive  and  in 
my  opinion  has  renounced  none  of  its  best  aspirations." 

Judging  France  as  a  military  nation  he  piles  on  his  eulogy  in 
the  following  terms : 

"As  to  our  armaments  in  Germany  and  their  present  condi- 
tion, why  should  we  express  surprize  ?  Your  population  is 
25,000,000  less  than  ours,  and  yet  our  Army  is  not  so  strong  as 
that  of  France.  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  our  Minister  of  War 
to  raise  our  forces  so  as  to  equal  yours.  As  to  our  sections  of 
machine-guns,  we  find  ourselves  quite  inferior  to  France. 
Every  regiment  of  your  Army  has  its  machine-gun  section, 
while  in  our  Army  one  such  section  only  is  apportioned  to  a 
brigade.  The  creation  of  107  new  sections  would  make  our 
forces  equal  in  this  particular  to  yours. 

"  It  is  the  same  with  aeronautics.  We  need  an  inspector- 
general  of  aeronautics,  such  as  you  have.  So  far  we  have  done 
no  more  than  imitate  you.  Next  year  you  will  have  about  400 
aeroplanes.  We  must  make  haste  to  catch  up  with  this  advance 
and  in  view  of  the  service  rendered  by  this  new  arm,  laws  ought 
immediately  to  be  passed  interdicting  flight  across  frontiers. 
In  my  opinion  the  aeroplane  is  bound  to  supersede  the  dirigible, 
which  is  too  heavy  and  can  easily  be  demolished  by  a  Krupp  gun 
at  a  range  of  half  a  mile." 


OUR  SAILORS  IN  ENGLAND— The  American  sailors  and 
ships  have  created  quite  a  sensation  in  England,  says  Philip 
Gibbs,  the  well-known  journalist,  who  writes  in  The  Graphic 
(London)  an  article  on  "  First  Impressions  of  Cousin  Jack." 
He  was  struck,  he  says,  by  the  youthfulness  of  the  men — 
"  mere  boys  "—by  the  sight  of  a  mustached  able  seaman,  by 
"  the  funny  little  dark  men,"  Filipinos,  Chinamen,  and  negroes, 
who  waited  on  the  officers;  by  the  Minnesota,  "a  monstrous 
and  impressive  death-machine,"  but  "  not  beautiful."  Contrast- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  American  and  English  services  he 
writes  that  in  the  Britsh  Navy — 

"  Instant  obedience,  absolute  submission,  machine-like  re- 
sponse to  the  slightest  word  of  command,  and  profound  respect 
for  the  very  eyebrows  of  an  officer — if  he  raises  them  it  is 
'  look  out  for  squalls  ' — are  exacted  and  unquestioned.  Disci- 
pline extends  to  every  part  of  the  ship.  It  is  the  very  atmos- 
phere breathed  by  the  men.  It  grips  them  in  an  invisible  but 
iron  hand  during  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  And  it  has 
created  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world,  and  the  finest  seamen. 

"  But  on  an  American  battleship  life  is  not  so  strict.  The 
American  sailor  confesses  himself  to  be  '  an  independent  sort 
of  cuss.'  Of  course,  he  is  willing  to  obey  orders,  but  he  wants 
to  see  the  sense  of  them,  and,  anyhow,  he  is  an  American  citi- 
zen who  can  appeal  to  the  laws  of  Congress  made  specially  for 
his  well-being. 

"  '  It's  like  this,'  said  one  of  the  petty  oflicers  on  the  Minne- 
sota, '  we  would  rather  be  buried  in  live  ants  than  work  under 
your  style  of  discipline.  I  guess  we  weren't  made  that  way. 
It's  not  in  our  blood,  so  to  speak. '  " 
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THANKSGIVIMG-DAY    CONCERT    ON    THE 
"  MINNESOTA." 


THB    AiMKUlCAN    .SQUADRON    AT    PORTLAND,  KNG. 


OUR   SAILORS    AT   THE    MANSION    HOUSE   IN    LONDON. 


LETTERS    FROM    HOME. 


VISIT   OF   THE   AMERICAN    BATTLESHIPS    TO    ENGLISH    WATERS. 


A   MACHINE   THAT   PICKS  COTTON 

AN   INVENTION  that  will  put  Southern  children  in  school, 

/-\     knock  spots  out  of  the  tenant  system,  save  money  and 

-^     -^  temper,  increase  the  price  of  land,  eliminate  all  sorts 

of  bad  labor  conditions,  and  introduce  a  new  and  enlightened 

era  into  the  reign  of  old  King-  Cotton— this  is  what  Arthur  W. 


MR.    ANGUS   CAMPBELL, 

Who,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  uutirhig  labor,  lias  invented 
a  cotton-picking  machine  that  works. 

Page  calls  Mr.  Angus  Campbell's  cotton-harvester.  It  will  do 
all  this  and  more,  Mr.  Page  assures  us  (in  the  December 
World's  Work),  and  yet  its  inventor  is  merely  doing  for  cotton 
what  McCormick  and  others  long  ago  did  for  grain.  Cotton, 
however,  is  a  different  proposition,  and  wiseacres  have  always 
prophesied  that  nothing  but  the  human  hand  could  ever  harvest 
it.  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  working  on  the  problem  for 
twenty-five  years.  His  first  machine,  tried  in  1889  near  Dallas, 
Tex.,  was  simply  a  horizontal  cylinder  studded  with  wooden 
fingers  covered  with  bristles.  It  threw  much  cotton  to  the 
ground  and  injured  bolls,  blooms,  and  stalks.  Yearly  improve- 
ments were  made — sometimes  two  a  year — but  altho  Mr.  Camp- 
bell accumulated  experience,  he  was  unable  for  years  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  his  problem.     Says  Mr.  Page  : 

"  Altho  there  have  been  many,  many  experiments  with  cotton- 
pickers  other  than  human  hands  since  the  year  1820  (when  a 
Louisiana  planter  imported  a  cargo  of  Brazilian  monkeys  in 
the  hope  of  teaching  them  to  pick),  the  negro  has  ruled  su- 
preme, and  those  who  have  endeavored  to  make  mechanical 
pickers  have  generally  been  held  in  the  same  category  as  the 
inventors  of  pei-petual-motion  machines.  Mr.  Campbell  used 
to  conceal  his  business,  and  cover  his  machines  with  canvas  to 
keep  people  from  questioning  his  sanity 

"  He  experimented  with  every  kind  of  a  wooden  finger,  from 
one  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  to  one  a  fourth  the  size. 
He  put  hog  bristles  on  some  and  wire  bristles  on  others. 
Finally  he  evolved  a  steel  finger  with  slightly  indented  teeth 
that  can  be  turned  on  a  polished  mahogany  table  without 
scratching  it,  but  that  will  take  hold  of  any  cotton-fibor  that  it 
touches.  Mr.  Campbell  progressed  from  a  horizontal  cylinder 
to  two  upright  cylinders  in  which  the  fingers  were  fixt,  then  to 


cylinders  in  which  the  fingers  turned  as  well  as  the  cylinders. 
He  experimented  with  bevel-gear  drives  and  spiral  drives,  with 
different  speeds  for  the  fingers  and  cylinders,  and  with  many 
devices  for  stripping  the  cotton  from  the  fingers  after  the 
fingers  had  taken  it  from  the  plant. 

"Then,  too,  there  was  the  question  of  traction.  If  the  ma- 
chinery derived  its  power  from  the  wheels,  as  it  did  in  the 
mule-drawn  pickers,  every  time  the  wheels  slipt  the  machinery 
stopt;  and  every  time  the  negro  driver  beat  the  mule  (inevita- 
bly a  common  occurrence)  the  machinery  would  jump  into  high 
speed.  All  this  would  have  been  unsatisfactory  even  if  one  or 
two  mules  had  been  able  to  do  the  pulling.  But  the  later  ma- 
chines took  four  or  six  mules  to  do  the  pulling,  and  six  mules 
in  a  cotton-patch  are  worse  than  the  proverbial  bull  in  the 
china-shop.  When  the  gasoline-engine  began  to  be  perfected, 
Mr.  Campbell  gladly  availed  himself  of  it.  It  is  true  that  his 
first  engine  had  to  be  helped  out  by  a  mule,  but  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  the  engines  have  done  the  work  unaided.  Without 
them  it  is  doubtful  if  the  picker  would  ever  have  become 
practical. 

"  With  little  money  and  less  encouragement,  with  no  shop  fa- 
cilities near  the  field,  and  amidst  the  scoffs  of  the  unbelievers, 
the  inventor  spent  his  vacation  every  year  in  the  cotton-fields 
of  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  where  the  thermometer 
is  above  90^  and  a  white  man's  patience  is  short.  Truly,  invent- 
ing is  about  10  per  cent,  genius,  and  90  per  cent,  hard  work." 

Late  in  the  nineties  a  company  was  formed  to  promote  Mr. 
Campbell's  picker.  In  1906  it  put  a  machine  on  the  market — 
then  it  failed.  A  little  later  Theodore  H.  Price,  a  great  New 
York  cotton  dealer,  became  interested,  and  now  the  machines 
are  coming  rapidly  into  use.     To  quote  again  : 

"  The  machine  itself  is  about  as  inspiring  a  sight  as  the  gin 
was  in  Whitney's  day.  It  is  a  small  gasoline  traction-engine, 
with  two  picking  attachments  swung  under  it,  and  a  pair  of 
canvas  bags  hung  out  behind.  It  travels  through  the  field  about 
as  fast  as  a  man  walks,  taking  the  cotton-plant  between  the 
wheels,  where  it  is  picked  over  by  almost  countless  revolving 


lllu»ll•.■l^ioll^  nsfd  Ipy  i-oiirlesy  of  "The   Wiirl.l's  Work.  ' 

THE   COTTON-IMCKINC,    MACIIIM;    AI'    VVOHK 

It  can  pick  250  pounds  in  25  minutes  ni  an  ordinary  cotton- 
I»atch.  On  the  left  are  the  rows  which  the  inacliine  has  gotx-  ov(>r. 
on  tlie  right  the  unpicked  rows,  white  witli  open  bolls. 
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steel  fingers  which  catch  the  lint  but  leave  the  plant  uninjured, 
so  that  the  later  bolls  may  mature.  To  leave  the  unripe  bolls 
has  been  the  great  diHiculty  in  making  a  mechanical  cotton- 
picker.     Cotton  can  not  be  gathered  all  at  once  like  wheat. 

"Cotton  bolls  on  the  same  plant  mature  and  open  progress- 
ively, making  the  problem  of  mechanically  i)icking  cotton  ex- 
tremely difficult.  A  cotton-picking  machine  to  be  commercially 
successful  must  be  able  to  pick  the  open  bolls  without  injury 


the  level  of  the  other  great  crops,  make  it  an  efficient  man's 
business  independent  of  sliiftless,  itinerant  help;  it  will  make 
cotton  a  scientific  ciop  and  enough  of  it  can  be  grown  to  main- 
tain our  long-established  and  increasingly  profitable  monopoly. 
It  means  a  new  and  enlightened  era  in  the  realms  of  King 
Cotton. " 


A    "  FIELD    HAND 

Who  can  pick  on  tiie  average  between  200  and  250  pounds  a  day. 

to  the  unopened  bolls  and  blooms,  or  to  the  foliage  and  the 
plant  itself.  It  must  do  this  faster  and  at  a  lower  cost  than 
can  be  done  by  hand,  and  it  must  be  able  automatically  and  me- 
chanically to  discriminate  between  the  ripe  and  unripe  bolls. 

"  Further,  as  the  cotton  is  not  all  ripe  and  open  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  able  to  go  over  the  same  field  and  plants  two 
or  three  times  during  the  season  without  injury  to  the  plant  or 
bolls.  Yet  if  you  stand  in  front  of  the  machine  when  it  is  in 
motion,  and  see  the  fingers  whirring  around,  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  designed  for  shredding  purposes  instead  of  for  handling  a 
delicate  plant  without  injury. 

"  Atone  of  the  demonstrations  in  Texas,  a  farmer  followed  it 
awhile  and  then  stopt  still  in  the  row  and  indulged  in  every 
ejaculation  of  surprize  of  which  he  was  capable,  profane  and 
otherwise,  winding  up  with: 

"  '  Why,  that  thing  looks  like  it  was  made  to  make  sausage 
out  of  a  live  hog,  and  it's  been  over  half  a  row  of  cotton  and 
ain't  hurt  a  plant!  ' 

"  The  picking  machinery  is  on  two  drums  which  hang  from 
the  frame  of  the  tractor,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cotton  plant 
as  the  machine  straddles  the  row.  An  endless  chain  of  upright 
cylinders  of  small  diameter  follow  each  other  around  the  drum. 
From  these  cylinders  the  needles  which  do  the  picking  project 
horizontally  into  the  plant.  When  the  machine  starts,  every- 
thing moves  with  a  motion  of  its  own.  The  drum  carries  the 
cylinders  around ;  the  cylinders  poke  the  needles  into  the  plant 
at  the  proper  angle,  and  the  fingers  turn  and  catch  the  cotton. 
Every  motion  is  delicately  adjusted.  The  fingers  move  fast 
enough  to  catch  the  fiber,  but  not  fast  enough  to  throw  it  off. 
The  cylinders  bring  each  finger  into  place  at  the  proper  time, 
so  that  there  is  never  a  space  large  enough  for  an  open  boll  to 
pass  through  without  touching  a  finger.  The  drum  is  moving 
backward  at  the  same  rate  that  the  whole  machine  moves  for- 
ward, so  that  the  picking-needles  do  not  move  horizontally 
through  the  plant,  but  merely  turn  in  it." 

Of  what  this  ingenious  mechanism  is  expected  to  accomplish, 
Mr.  Page  says  in  conclusion  : 

"  Whatever  .  .  .  problematical  results  the  picker  achieves  in 
its  revolution  in  the  cotton  industry,  it  will  loosen  that  indus- 
try from  the  standing  army  of  pickers,  raise  cotton-growing  to 


OUR   NEGLECT  OF   THE    LEPER 

EVKRY  now  and  again  a  hue  and  cry  about  some  poor 
leper  who  has  been  driven  out  of  one  place  and  is  refused 
admittance  to  anothei-  notifies  newspaper  readers  that 
leprosy  is  not  a  semi-mythical  disease  of  ancient  Palestine,  as 
many  of  us  used  to  think,  but  is  still  with  us  chronologically 
and  to  some  extent  topographically.  How  many  lepers  do  the 
readers  of  these  lines  think  there  ai-e  in  the  United  States  ? 
Two  or  three?  a  dozen  ?  possibly  a  score  ?  We  are  assured  by 
Daniel  Shoosmith,  writing  in  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
December),  that  there  are,  at  this  present  moment,  3,000  of 
them,  more  or  less.  In  the  world  at  large  there  are  probably 
a  thousand  times  as  many,  or  about  three  million.  Our  lepers 
come  from  the  Philippines,  Mexico,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  and 
there  is  only  one  place  on  the  continent  where  they  may  live 
and  be  content — the  State  Leper  Home  of  Louisiana,  80  miles 
up  the  Mississippi  River  from  New  Orleans.  In  Louisiana  the 
disease  has  been  known  for  130  years.  Of  the  Leper  Home, 
Mr.  Shoosmith  says: 

"  The  character  of  the  place  is  little  known  except  to  the 
Creoles  of  Iberville,  the  parish  in  which  it  lies,  and  to  the 
steamboat  men  who  bring  supplies  to  it.  An  uninformed  per- 
son would  take  it  to  be  one  of  the  several  deserted  plantations 
to  be  seen  along  the  Mississippi,  relics  of  Louisiana's  '  'foh 
de  wah  '  glory,  and  such  it  actually  was  until  1894,  when  it 
was  converted  to  its  present  humanitarian  purpose.  .  .  .  The 
lepers  were  originally  kept  in  a  pest-house  on  the  outskirts  of 
New  Orleans,  and  tho  thoroughly  isolated,  there  was  a  strong 
prejudice  against  it,  which  finally  resulted  in  its  removal.  The 
board  in  charge  of  the  lepers  bought  secretly  a  home  for  them 
just  above  the  city  limits  in  Jefferson  parish.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  purchase  leaked  out  there  was  wild  excitement  in 
Jefferson  and  a  mob  marched  to  the  plantation  house  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  settle  the  lepers  and  burnt  it  down.  Then 
the  old  Indian  Camp  place  was  leased  and  a  similar  movement 
was  started  to  oust  the  lepers,  but  when  the  residents  learned 
that  the  State  officials  stood  ready  to  defend  their  charges  with 
an  armed  force,  they  cooled  down." 

It  would  seem  that  calmness  and  sanity,  combined  with  medi- 
cal treatment,  are  more  effective  than  hysterics.     In  1904  the 


AN()THf:R    VIKW    OF    THK    PICKI  \l  i- \1  ACHIXK. 

home  announced  its  first  cure.  Several  others  followed,  and 
at  present  eight  inmates  are  well  on  their  way  toward  recov- 
ery. Were  there  other  organized  leper  homes  in  the  United 
States,  leprosy  would  not  be  on  the  increase  in  this  countr>', 
as  we  are  assured  it  now  is,  and  as  any  contagious  disease  would 
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be  if  we  treated  patients  afflicted  with  it  simply  by  driving 
them  about  here  and  there.  The  disease  is  increasing  because 
we  take  no  measures  for  keeping  it  out  or  for  mitigating  it. 
We  do  not  even  have  a  national  law  on  the  subject.  A  bill  was 
framed  several  years  ago,  but  was  never  even  introduced  into 
Congress.  When  our  people  realize  that  we  are  letting  a  cur- 
able disease  get  a  foothold  among  us  simply  because  we  are 
unreasonably  hysterical  about  it,  some  action  will  be  taken. 
There  is  now  no  doubt,  Mr.  Shoosmith  assures  us,  that  leprosy 
is  curable  until  too  far  advanced : 

"  In  leprosy,  as  in  other  diseases,  there  are  degrees  of  sever- 
ity, depending  largely  on  climate,  the  general  condition  of  the 
body,  manner  of  life,  and  diet.  When  these  conditions  are 
favorable,  the  disease,  in  some  individuals,  may  remain  com- 
paratively mild  and  gradually  die  out.  In  one  recorded  instance 
the  specific  bacilli  which  had  been  found  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  completely  disappeared." 


EASY  BRICKLAYING  FOR  RIVER  WALLS 

WHEN  A  RIVER  is  washing  away  its  banks  and  eat- 
ing up  valuable  land  at  a  rate  that  alarms  the  owner, 
he  sometimes  builds  a  brick  or  stone  retaining  wall, 
at  considerable  expense,  only  to  have  the  stream  undermine  it, 
send  it  toppling  into  the  water,  and  calmly  go  on  eating  away 
his  real  estate.  The  French  have  solved  the  problem  by  cover- 
ing the  threatened  river  bank  with  a  coating  of  small  concrete 
blocks  or  bricks,  strung  on  wires.  The  brick  sheathing  is  thus 
of  a  structure  resembling  that  of  reenforced  concrete.  The 
bricks  protect  the  earth  and  the  wires  hold  the  bricks  in  place. 
Results  are  said  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Moreover,  the  bricks 
may  be  made  on  the  spot  out  of  cement  and  gravelly  sand,  by 
portable  presses,  and  a  gang  of  four  men  can  easily  turn  out 
in  ten  hours  1.000  to  1,200  bricks,  which  will  be  hard  enough  to 
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LAYING   THE   BRICKS. 

use  in  five  or  six  days.     Mr.  R.  Bounin  tells  about  it  in  La 
Nature  (Paris,  October  1).     He  says  in  part: 

"  The  bricks  weigh  about  ten  pounds,  and  are  pierced  by  two 
holes  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter  for  the  passage  of  gal- 
vanized iron  or  copper  wires,  according  to  whether  they  are 
to  be  used  in  fresh  or  salt  water.     The  holes  are  much  larger 


than  the  wires,  so  that  the  bricks  may  be  strung  rapidly  and 
set  closely. 

"The  bricks  are  set  as  follows:  When  the  slope  has  been 
properly  graded,  the  wire  is  cut  into  suitable  lengths  and  the 
sections  are  secured  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  by  fastening 
them  to  a  cable  made  of  three  twisted  wires.  The  attachment 
must  be  slightly  loose,  so  that  the  wires  may  slide  along  the 
cable  and  assure  the  contact  of  the  bricks. 

"  The  first  row  of  bricks  should  be  laid  horizontally.  When 
the  wires  have  been  attached  to  the   cable   below   they  are 


HOW  THE  BRICKS  ARE  STRUNG  ON  THE  WIRES. 

stretched  above  by  devices  called  keyboards.  Each  crew  of 
bricklayers  consists  of  a  thrower  and  his  assistant,  posted  in 
the  rear  of  the  keyboards,  and  a  layer,  who  stands  either  on 
the  bricks  or  on  a  small  scaffolding. 

"  The  layer  receives  each  brick  on  a  broom  and  puts  it  in 
place  with  a  small  wooden  mallet.  When  the  lining  has  reached 
its  proper  height,  the  keyboards  are  withdrawn  and  the  wires 
are  joined  into  bundles  which  are  firmly  anchored. 

"  This  system  of  protection  has  already  received  a  number  of 
applications,  not  only  for  the  consolidation  of  the  shores  of 
rivers  and  canals,  but  for  protection  against  advancing  dunes. 

"  The  flexible  armor  has  been  applied  to  the  protection  of 
about  1,500  feet  of  shore-line  on  the  Sensee  Canal,  near  Arleux, 
where  the  trafl[ic  by  electric  traction  is  very  intense.  Another 
application  of  interest  is  at  Asnieres  on  the  lie  des  Ravageurs, 
where  is  situated  the  dog  cemetery.  It  has  also  been  adopted 
by  the  city  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  the  shores  of  the  basin 
of  the  Vaux  Valley  near  Pontoise. 

"  The  first  application  to  dunes  was  made  at  Pointe  de  Grave, 
the  lining,  150  feet  long  and  40  high,  having  been  finished  in 
.June,  1908.  As  this  gave  satisfaction,  the  Forest  Department 
adopted  the  same  method  of  protection  for  the  Soulac  dune, 
which  is  much  exposed  to  violent  ocean  gales. 

"  To  build  this  sheathing,  900  feet  long  by  20  high,  there  were 
used  54,000  bricks,  which  were  made  of  gravelly  sand  found  in 
pockets  along  the  dune.  About  2,400  bricks  were  laid  every 
ten  hours. 

"  This  work  was  completed  on  January  30,  1909,  and  has  since 
successfully  withstood  several  gales.  It  is  to  be  prolonged  by 
an  extension  of  the  same  type  3,500  feet  in  length. 

"  An  interesting  and  very  important  question  is  that  of  the 
influence  of  frosty  on  the  bricks.  Experiments  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  have  shown  that 
after  25  freezings  and  meltings  no  cracks  or  breaks  could  be 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  bricks,  which  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly sound  on  the  exterior.  "—Trans/ation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


USE  OF  MAGNETS  IN  SURGERY- The  employment  of 
magnets  to  draw  out  needles  from  the  flesh  is  a  new  feature  of 
modern  surgery— an  extension  of  their  use  to  recover  minute 
steel  chips  from  the  eyeball.  Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
November  19)  : 

"  Large  electromagnets  have  been  used  for  more  than  twelve 
years  in  ophthalmology  to  extract  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye 
—bits  or  needles  of  magnetic  metals  such  as  iron,  nickel,  or 
cobalt.  Messrs.  Theuveny  and  Raoult-Deslongchamps  are  using 
regularly  and  successfully  a  very  powerful  electromagnet  to 
extract  such  bodies  from  lodgment  in  tissues  other  than  those 
of  the  eye,  using  the  .r-ray  as  an  aid.  The  metallic  body  is 
exactly  located  by  means  of  two  radiographs  taken  in  two  dif- 
ferent planes.  Then  the  foreign  body,  usually  a  needle,  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  raises  the  skin  and  forces  its  way 
through,  adhering  to  the  instrument.     In  a  certain  number  of 
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cases  it  is  necessary  lo  inake  an  incision  of  very  small  size  at 
the  top  of  the  cone  formed  by  the  skin,  and  the  needle  or  other 
metallic  body  finds  its  way  through  this."  -Translation  made 
for  The  Litekaby  Digest. 


DOING  AWAY   WITH  THE  WHEEL- 
BARROW 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  string  of  laborers  with  shovels 
and  wheelbarrows  is  now  being  replaced  by  various 
mechanical  devices,  especially  in  the  transportation  of 
material  about  the  buildings  of  a  factory-plant.  This  seems  to 
reenforce  the  advice  of  a  writer  in  a  New  York  evening  paper 
some  time  ago,  who  told  the  workers  that  their  only  hope  of 
saving  their  jobs  in  this  age  was  in  doing  some  form  of  work 
requiring  thought,  as  no  machine  is  likely  to  be  devised   that 


Illustrations  used  by  courtesy  of  *' Factory,"  Chicago. 

THIS   CONVEYOR   REPLACES   SIX    LABORERS. 

It  handles  scrap  at  a  nut-and-bolt  works  in  Columbu.s,  Ohio,  and 
never  asks  for  more  pay. 

can  think.  All  purely  mechanical  labor,  however,  seems 
doomed  to  surrender  sooner  or  later  to  the  machine.  In  Factory 
(Chicago,  December)  Edward  K.Hammond  gives  some  striking 
instances  of  replacing  the  wheelbarrow  with  devices  that  do 
not  draw  wages.  The  object  of  it  all  is  to  "  cut  the  non-pro- 
ductive labor  pay-roll."  Money  is  needed  to  improve  the  prod- 
uct; it  should  not  be  thrown  away  in  paying  non-skilled  men 
to  wheel  junk  about.  After  telling  us  of  such  a  use  of  me- 
chanical conveyors  and  chutes  in  a  nut-and-bolt  factory,  where 
scrap  was  economically  handled  in  this  way,  Mr.  Hammond  as- 
sures us  that  wheelbarrow  men  may  be  replaced  in  many 
another  factory  in  much  the  same  manner.  Nearly  all  truck- 
ing and  the  like  can  be  simplified  if  some  study  is  given  to 
the  question  of  handling  material. 

Sometimes,  he  notes,  it  is  not  a  question  of  equipment  so 
much  as  rearrangement  of  machinery  or  of  departments  or  of 
work  in  process,  as  in  the  plan  adopted  at  the  plant  of  the  D. 
M.  Goodwillie  Company  of  Chicago.  This  factory  makes  boxes, 
and  the  lumber  comes  to  the  mill  in  planks.  After  the  lumber 
has  been  sawed,  instead  of  piling  it  on  the  floor  or  on  a  truck 
before  taking  it  to  the  rip-saws,  this  handling  is  saved  by 
grouping  the  rip-saws  and  the  cross-cut  saws  in  pairs.  As 
the  pieces  are  cut  in  lengths  by  the  cross-cut  saws,  they 
are  pushed  across  the  bench  so  that  they  are  in  easy  reach 
of  the  rip-saw  operator.  This  man  takes  all  of  them, 
reaching  in  front  of  his  machine,  and  saws  them  to  the 
required  width.     Boys  take  the  rip-saw  pieces  and  hold  them 


on  trucks  ready  for  the  next  department.  At  least  one  han- 
dling of  material  is  saved  by  this  simple  arrangement  and  a 
great  saving  in  time  is  possible.  Moreover,  this  method  of 
handling  the  lumber  enables  the  work  to  proceed  much  more 
uniformly  than  it  ever  did  when  each  order  was  carried  from 
one  department  to  the  next.  In  another  woodworking  factory 
where  such  an  arrangement  could  not  be  made,  the  time  and 
labor  of  handling  small  parts,  Mr.  Hammond  tells  us,  were 
cut  to  a  minimum  by  install- 
ing belt-conveyors  between 
the  different  machines. 


"  This  factory  turns  out 
wood-backed  brushes  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  small  wooden 
parts  are  continually  in  proc- 
ess through  the  woodwork- 
ing departments.  Instead  of 
rough-sawing  the  stock, 
tumbling  it  on  a  truck,  car- 
rying it  to  the  next  machine, 
and  so  on,  the  machines  are 
arranged  down  the  length 
of  the  department  and  the 
lengthwise  and  crosswise 
handling  of  the  stock  is  done 
by  belt-conveyors.  These 
belt-conveyors  are  driven  by 
power  from  the  machines 
between  which  they  carry 
the  small  parts  and  are  home- 
made affairs  constructed  of 
canvas  belting,  upon  which 
wooden  strips  are  screwed 
crosswise. 

"  By  planning  machines  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary 
labor  can  be  cut  out  and 
often  an  overworked  piece  of 
equipment  can  be  relieved 
by  a  study  of  the  conditions. 
In  one  publishing  plant,  bags 
containing  magazines  to  be 
mailed  were  originally  sent 
down  the  elevator  in  wheel- 
trucks.  They  were  then  slid 
out  to  the  wagon,  but  this 
method  was  not  only  slow 
and  cumbersome  but  tied  up 
the  elevator  service  badly. 
Instead  of  this  system  a  de- 
livery chute  has  now  been 
installed  which  runs  from 
the  bindery  on  the  second 
floor  to  the  wagon.  Mail- 
bags  are  thrown  into  this 
chute  in  the  bindery  and  slide 
directly  down  into  the  wagon 
that  is  waiting  in  the  street 
for  them.  Often  gravity 
has  to  be  an  assistant  in 
planning  for  a  chute  for 
handling  materials.  Such 
was  the  case  in  a  cooperage 
factory.  By  installing  a 
gravity  lumber-carrier  with 
rolls  ,  .  .  the  handling  of  stock  in  this  factory  was  greatly 
expedited 

"  In  handling  material  from  one  story  to  the  next,  time  lost 
in  trucking  was  saved  at  one  of  Morris  &  Company's  packing 
plants  by  the  use  of  a  conveyor  shown  in  the  figure.  By 
arranging  the  rolls  on  this  conveyor  in  a  spiral  chute  goods 
can  be  sent  by  their  own  weight  down  the  height  of  five  stories 
easily  and  quickly  with  a  minimum  amount  of  handling. 

"  So  any  factory  manager  may  well  study  time  used  by  wheel- 
barrow men.  He  may  find  that  by  the  purchase  of  equipment 
for  handling  material  he  can  cut  his  non-productive  labor  cost 
in  two,  or  it  may  be  that  by  a  simple  rearrangement  of  de- 
partments or  of  machines  a  similar  saving  can  be  made  which 
demands  not  an  investment  of  money  but  of  a  little  thought  " 


XU    POWER   IS   REQUIRED 

For  conveying  material  down  five 
stories  by  this  carrier  at  a  meat-pack- 
ing plant  of  Morris  &  Co  Gravitation 
does  the  work. 


THE  GERMAN  NOBEL-PRIZE   WINNER 

SOME  OF  OUR  novelists  have  chafed  under  the  laws  that 
seem  to  rule  out  one  form  of  fiction  from  the  English 
market.  The  "  novelle,"  or  short  novel,  as  it  is  know^n  in 
Germany  and  France,  is  too  short  for  a  book  and  too  long  for 
a  magazine  as  publishing  is  conducted  with  us.  Hence  our 
authors  are  minded  not  to  write  them.  But  the  Nobel  prize  in 
literature  goes  this  year  to  a  man  whose  chief  claim  to  distinc- 
tion is  that  he  excels  in  this  form  of  writing — Paul  Heyse. 
He  has  been  leading  the  literary  life  for  sixty  years,  and,  like 
Tennyson  and  Mendelssohn,  has  gone  through  periods  of  ob- 


The  writer  surveys  some  of  the 


GERMANY  S   PAST-MASTER    IN   ANALYZING    THE   FEMININE    HEART. 

Paul  Heyse,  who  wins  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature. 

scuration.  His  preeminence  in  one  form  of  literary  art  may  not 
seem  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  Nobel  prize,  says  Prof.  Guido 
Stempel,  of  Indiana  University.  "  He  has  given  us  no  thunder- 
ing message,  no  Baphometic'fire-baptism."  However,  that  is 
a  matter  for  the  Prize  Committee.  Heyse  is  poet,  dramatist, 
and  novelist  as  well,  but  in  these  forms  he  has  gained  no  more 
than  a  respectable  reputation.  "  In  the  novelle  the  Germans 
are  masters,  and  Paul  Heyse  is  the  master  of  masters,"  says 
Professor  Stempel  in  the  Boston  Transcript.  His  greatness 
lies  in  his  "  fine  artistry"  and  "  perfect  workmanship. "  We  read 
further : 

"  Of  equal  significance  is  his  power  of  psychological  analysis, 
his  deft  dissection  of  the  human  heart,  especially  the  heart  of 
woman,  and  here  again  particularly  the  woman  of  somewhat 
riper  years,  '  the  woman  of  forty,'  as  some  one  has  put  it.  Of 
quite  secondary  importance,  tho  still  significant,  is  his  fertility 
and  his  variety  in  a  somewhat  limited  range.  Literary  form, 
sensuous  beauty,  crises  of  the  heart,  deep  probings  in  the  hid- 
den springs  of  love  and  hate,  these  in  some  coefficiency  to  each 
other  make  up  the  singular  greatness  of  Heyse's  art.  He  is  a 
Brother  of  the  Flaming  Heart.  He  has  given  us  a  '  Commedia 
deir  Amore'  in  the  encyclopedic  sense  of  Dante's  (and  Balzac's) 
use  of  commedia." 

The  distinction  that  Meredith  enjoyed  in  England,  and  Marcel 
Prevost  claims  in  France  as  a  painter  of  women,  Heyse  holds 


without  dispute  in  Germany, 
types  he  has  drawn  : 

"  In  L'Arrabiata,  his  first  and  one  of  his  best,  we  have  the 
young  girl,  fighting  against  the  great  surrender,  enraged 
(arrabiata)  with  herself  and  with  her  lover,  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage  finding  that  love  is  stronger  than  maiden  fancy.  In 
Vetter  Gabriel  we  have  a  servant-girl  who  accepts  the  love- 
making  of  a  man  above  her  in  station  who,  without  evil  intent, 
is  making  love  to  her  simply  because  he  has  been  jilted  by 
another;  she  comes  to  her  senses  betimes,  and  writes  him  a 
letter  of  refusal  copied  from  a  letter-writer,  revealing  her  own 
strength  of  character  in  a  few  pathetically  bungled  words  of 
her  own  appended  to  the  smooth  phrases  she  had  copied.  '  The 
Widow  of  Pisa  '  is  about  to  console  herself  easily  after  a  short 
widowhood,  when  her  husband  turns  up ;  she  then  ignores  the 
love  passages  with  her  erstwhile  lover  with  a  consummate 
mendacity  of  heart  such  as  only  Heyse  could  depict. 

"  In  '  The  Heart  Divided  '  we  have  a  study  of  the  latent  but 
unconquei-able  jealousy  of  a  wife  for  her  husband's  first  love, 
her  self-tormenting  suddenly  stopt  forever  when  she  sees  the 
matter-of-fact  way  in  which  her  husband,  unconscious  of  her 
consuming  suspicions,  takes  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  former 
sweetheart.  A  pendant  to  this  novel  is  'Judith  Stern.'  The 
young  and  handsome  wife  of  an  elderly  man  of  strong  character 
is  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  a  young  '  volunteer  '  in 
the  husband's  business ;  the  husband  suspects  them  of  love  for 
each  other  and,  with  only  good  intentions  on  his  part,  tests 
them  by  leaving  them  alone,  only  to  find  indubitable  evidence 
of  the  complete  integrity  of  his  wife  in  the  overflow  of  her 
broad  and  generous  love.  No  truer  insight  into  a  woman's 
heart  was  ever  had  than  in  these  two  stories.  '  The  Prodigal 
Son,'  returning  surreptitiously  to  his  native  town,  is  there 
killed  in  a  drunken  brawl ;  his  proud  mother,  whose  indulgence 
had  ruined  his  young  life,  suspects  the  dead  man  is  her  son  and 
goes  to  the  morgue ;  she  enters  the  room  alone ;  she  tarries 
long  enough  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  official  in  charge ; 
then  she  reappears;  '  I  have  detained  you,'  she  says,  '  it  was 
unnecessary.  One  glance  is  sufficient  for  a  mother  to  reveal 
the  truth.  But  it  was  affecting.  I  had  to  rest  a  moment. ' 
'  Then  it  is  not  he  ?  '  exclaimed  her  friend,  '  Praise  be  to  God !  ' 
'  World  without  end !  '  said  the  lady,  '  Come,  let  us  go ;  the 
place  was  unoanny. '  Was  there  ever  such  an  equivoque,  tragic 
as  the  most  sinister  utterance  of  Delphic  oracle? 

"  Sometimes  these  studies  lead  us  far  on  the  road  of  frank- 
ness. But  to  the  credit  of  Heyse  be  it  said,  he  is  never  cyni- 
cal, never  pruriently  suggestive.  His  artistic  temper  leads 
him  to  play  with  dangerous  facts  here  and  there,  but  they  are 
facts  that  illumine  and  tend  rather  to  chasten  than  to  sow  riot 
in  the  blood." 

Americans  will  remember  one  drama  of  his — "  Mary  of  Mag- 
dala, "  enacted  by  Mrs.  Fiske  in  the  translation  made  by  William 
Winter.  We  are  told  in  the  preface  of  Maeterlinck's  drama 
"  Mary  Magdalen,"  now  current  at  the  New  Theater,  that  the 
Belgian  playwright  wished  to  use  two  scenes  from  the  earlier 
German  play  and  wrote  to  Heyse  for  permission.  This  was, 
however,  refused  in  a  manner,  says  Mr.  Maeterlinck,  "  none 
too  courteous."  The  scenes  in  question  were  "  the  intervention 
of  Christ  who  stops  the  crowd  raging  against  Mary  Magdalen 
with  these  words  spoken  behind  the  scenes:  '  He  that  is  with- 
out sin  among  you,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone  '  "  ;  and  "  the 
dilemma  in  which  the  great  sinner  finds  herself,  of  saving  or 
destroying  the  Son  of  God,  according  as  she  consents  or  refuses 
to  give  herself  to  a  Roman."  Mr.  Maeterlinck  reflected  that 
since  the  first  scene  is  taken  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  second 
is  rather  common  dramatic  property  he  might  go  on  and  use 
them  in  spite  of  "  threatening"  prohibition  :  and  he  did  so. 

Professor  Stempel  adds : 

"  In  all  these  sixty  years  of  literary  activity,  leading  the 
literary  life  as  perhaps  only  Tennyson  besides  himself  has  led 
it,  Paul  Heyse  has  remained  perennially  young.  Decade  after 
decade,  especially  since  1870,  has  seen  its  new  school  of  poets  in 
German,  each  the  Mastery'  of  art,  each  definitive,  as  it  supposed. 
But  Paul  Heyse,  who  was  famous  before  they  were  heard  of, 
has  outlived  them  all  in  the  serenity  of  his  artistic  devotion." 
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THE  VOGUE  OF  FOLK  MUSIC 

NEITHER  Caruso's  voice  nor  Puccini's  "Girl  of  the 
Golden  West"  is  claiming- the  attention  of  New  York's 
musical  population  so  much  at  present  as  a  Russian  or- 
chestra that  plays  folk  music.  So  Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  assures  us,  speaking  not  only  of  the  general  public 
but  of  pundits  also,  who  are  concerned  with  this  aggregation  of 
musicians  whose  instruments,  instead  of  rival- 
ing the  complicated  band  of  the  Strauss  orches- 
tra, consist  mainly  of  one  type  called  the 
"balalaika."  It  is  three-cornered,  and,  as  "one 
learned  Theban  remarked,  looks  as  if  it  were 
the  child  of  a  marriage  between  a  mandolin 
and  an  equilateral  triangle."  "Balalaikas,  like 
shoes,  come  in  all  sizes,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  you  will  find  the  big  bull  balalaika, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  bass  viol  in  this 
quaint  orchestra." 

To  the  careless  listener,  says  Mr.  Krehbiel 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  "  the  somewhat  rude 
and  primitive  prototype  of  the  concert  will  no 
doubt'appear  to  be  the  familiar  entertainments 
which  our  college  mandolin,  guitar,  and  banjo 
clubs  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  for  years 
for  the  benefit  of  the  so-called  college  '  navies. '  " 
He  proceeds : 


Stephen  Foster  from  the  list  of  real  folk-songs  can  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  '  scientific'  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann,  the  leading  German 
theorist  and  lexicographer,  defines  the  word  '  Volkslied  '  as 
'  either  a  song  which  originated  among  the  people  (i.e.,  the 
poet  and  composer  of  which  are  no  longer  known),  or  one  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  people;  or,  finally,  one  which  is  "  volks- 
miissig, "  i.e.,  simple  and  easily  comprehended  in  melody  and 
harmony.'  The  Foster  melodies  are  included  under  both  the 
second  and  the  third  of  these  definitions  as  true  folk-songs; 
they   have  been  adopted  by    the   whole  American  people,    and 


"  But  not  only  in  the  character  of  the  music 
but  also  in  the  character  of  the  performances 
the  Russian  visitors  offer  something  infinitely 
superior — something,  indeed,  which  is  a  sort 
of  sublimation  of  an  influential  element  in  the 
highest  form  of  musical  culture  to-day.  This 
element  is  the  folk-song,  the  unconscious  artistic  utterance 
in  tone  of  the  various  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  Russia  that  it  should  send  out  (whether 
directly  or  indirectly  does  not  signify)  such  an  eloquent 
missioner  as  the  Balalaika  band  for  the  world's  edifica- 
tion. It  has  done  the  same  thing  with  its  greatest  creative 
musicians,  and  whenever  these  musicians  have  created  a  really 
profound  impression  it  has  been  found  that  it  was  because 
they  gave  voice  to  the  joys,  sorrows,  and  aspirations  of  the 
vast  people  from  whose  loins  they  sprang.  The  voice  is  sophis- 
ticated in  the  great  compositions  which  make  up  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  orchestral  programs  of  to-day,  but  it  is  there, 
and  to  the  best  of  them  it  has  given  the  vital  charm  which  the 
peoples  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Czar  have  felt.  So  this  band 
also  represents  a  sophistication.  The  instruments  which  its 
members  play  are  folk  instruments,  but  they  have  been  changed 
into  artistic  instruments.  The  best  music  which  they  play  is 
folk  music,  but  it  has  been  refined  until  it  has  become  a  work 
of  ^rt,  which,  retaining  all  its  compelling  power  of  melody,  has 
added  to  it  a  sensuous  charm  which  brings  it  home  to  the  es- 
thetic sympathies  of  all  lovers  of  musical  beauty.  In  this  it 
is  like  the  native  music  which  we  have  heard — not  often,  but 
always  with  delight — from  the  Russian  bands  of  singers." 

The  cordial  welcome  which  the  public  gives  to  this  form  of 
folk  music,  taken  in  conjunction  with  Madame  Sembrich's 
recitals,  with  a  program  devoted  entirely  to  folk-songs  of  all 
nations,  and  the  less  conspi'zuous  prevalence  among  us  of  recitals 
and  lectures  on  the  same  t?ieme,  lead  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
to  comment  on  our  singular  indifference  to  the  folk-songs  of 
our  own  land.  In  Madame  Sembrich's  announcement  it  is  stated 
that  "  having  set  a  scientific  as  well  as  artistic  standard,"  she 
has  "  chosen  to  pass  over  the  popular  minstrel  songs  of  America, 
but  to  let  such  indubitable  folk-songs  as  '  Gai  Ion  la  '  and 
'  Musien  Bainjo  '  stand  for  the  form  in  America."  The  patriotic^ 
fervor  of  The  Post's  music  critic  rises  to  answer  the  challenge! 
and  justify  America's  right  to  the  possession  of  genuine  folk- 
songs.    He  says : 

"  The  standard  which   excludes   the  popular  songs  of    our 


RUSSIAN    SAILORS    PLAYING    THE    BALALAIKA. 

A  peasant  instrument  just  introduced  into  America  by  a  Russian  orchestra  who  get  wonder- 
ful effects  in  folk  music  from  it.  The  leader,  Mr.  Andreef,  has  spent  a  lifetime  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  this  instrument  and  its  present  use  for  orchestra  is  mainl.v  due  to  him. 


they  are  always  simple  in  melody  and  harmony.  To  exclude 
them  for  the  reason  that  their  composer  happens  to  be  known, 
is  an  argument  that  can  be  reduced  ad  absurduni  by  a  question  : 
Suppose  some  antiquarian  discovered  that  certain  folk-songs 
dear  to  the  Germans  for  generations  were  composed  by  such 
and  such  an  individual ;  would  a  single  person  in  the  whole 
Empire  cease  to  consider  them  folk-songs  ?  And  if  by  some 
miracle  the  names  of  all  the  originators  of  these  melodies  were 
ascertained,  would  folk-song  cease  to  exist  ? 

"  From  every  rational  point  of  view  Foster's  popular  melodies 
are  genuine  folk-songs.  In  this  species  of  music,  as  Wagner 
once  wrote,  '  the  word-poem  and  the  tone-poem  are  one  and  the 
same  thing ;  .  .  .  separation  of  the  two  is  inconceivable  to  those 
who  sing  them  ;  they  seem  to  belong  together,  like  husband  and 
wife. '  This  is  true  of  Foster's.  He  wrote  his  own  poems  as 
well  as  his  melodies,  and  the  words  and  music  of  such  songs  as 
'  Way  Down  Upon  the  Swanee  River,'  '  Massa's  in  the  Cold, 
Cold  Ground, '  '  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  '  are  as  closely  allied 
as  are  the  text  and  the  music  in  Wagner's  '  Tristan  and  Isolde. ' 
Yet — and  here  is  another  point  of  identity  with  the  originators 
of  true  folk-songs — he  was  not  a  professional  musician.  Far 
from  it.  To  save  his  life  he  could  not  have  composed  a  sym- 
phony or  a  sonata,  or  even  a  short  piece  for  pianoforte.  His 
harmonies  seldom  go  beyond  the  three  most  elementary  chords 
— tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant ;  and  his  melodies  are  so 
rich  and  satisfying  in  themselves  that  they  give  pleasure  even 
without  harmonies,  which  brings  them  under  the  definition  of 
folk-song  given  by  Berlioz.  Of  musical  form  Foster  took  no 
more  thought  than  a  canary.  His  songs  '  give  voice  to  the  joys, 
sorrows,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  a  people  rather  than  an  in- 
dividual' ;  they  are  songs  created  by  the  people — the  folk — for 
he  was  one  of  them.  If  they  are  not  folk-songs,  what  under 
the  sun  are  they  ?  Some  have  called  them  by  the  German 
name  '  volksthiimlich,'  which  means  conscious  imitations  of 
folk-songs,  like  Schulz's  '  Lieder  im  Volkston  ' ;  but  Foster  did 
not  consciously  imitate  the  songs  of  his  or  any  other  country ; 
he  wrote  what  he  did  because  his  genius  was  built  that  way." 

Madame  Sembrich,  it  may  be  added,  evidently  was  moved  to 
reconsider  her  "  scientific  "  rules,  and  when  she  gave  her  New 
York  recital  included  Foster's  "  Old  Folks  at  Home  "  and  "  My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,"  and  "  gave  great  delight  to  the  audience." 
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THE   LITERARY  DIGEST 
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A   PHOTOGRAPHER'S  NEW  YORK 

IT  HAS  become  almost  a  byword  with  the  casual  European 
writer  about  New  York  that  the  city  can  make  no  pretense 
to  beauty.  The  sky-scraper  is  too  "appalling."  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells,  however,  confesses  to  an  "  unqualified  admiration  "  for 
the  sky-scraper.  He  even  grows  lyrical  in  describing  the  pho- 
tographic interpretations  of  New  York  by  Mr.  Alvin  Langdon 


THE    WII.LIAMSBUKG    BRIDGE. 

By  A.  L.  Coburn. 

An  effect  of  a  distant  object  framed  by  a  near-by  one,  such  as  Hokusai 
often  caught  in  drawing  distant  views  of  Fusi-Yama. 

Coburn,  saying  that  this  artist  with  the  camera  "  has  set  him- 
self with  the  finest  discrimination  to  give  in  a  compact  volume 
the  hard,  clear  vigor  of  New  York,  that  valiant  city  which 
even  more  than  Venice  rides  out  upon  the  sea."  Mr.  Coburn 
has  lately  published  a  volume  of  twenty  plates  of  "  New  York," 
similar  in  form  to  his  earlier  "  London,"  which  led  the  enthusi- 
astic Bernard  Shaw  to  call  him  the  peer  of  Rembrandt.  "  Our 
time  will  go  to  our  descendants  heavily  and  even  overabundantly 
documented,"  observes  Mr.  Wells;  yet,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Co- 
burn's  "records  of  atmosphere  and  effect,"  he  avers  that  "  they 
will  gleam  extremely  welcome  jewels,  amid  the  dust-heaps  of 
carelessly  accumulated  fact  with  which  the  historian  will 
struggle."  In  speaking  of  some  of  the  plates  of  this  volume 
Mr.  Wells  observes  in  his  preface : 

"  I  will  confess  an  unqualified  admiration  for  the  sky-scraper 
—given  the  New  York  air  to  reveal  it  clearly  to  its  summit 
against  the  sky.  The  Flat-iron  I  visited  again  and  again  dur- 
ing my  brief  stay  in  New  York  day  and  night.  Mr.  Coburn 
has  given  it  between  wintry  trees  and  in  its  graver  mood,  but 
I  liked  it  best  in  the  pellucid  evening  time,  when  the  warm  re- 
flections of  the  sundown  mingle  with  the  onset  of  the  livid 
lights  within.  To  suggest  that,  the  most  exquisite  of  all  New 
York's  daily  cycle  of  effects,  Mr.  Coburn  has  given  a  picture 
of  the  Singer  "Tower  at  twilight,  in  which  1  verily  believe  his 
plate  has  caught  something  of  the  exhilaration  of  the  air. 
When  I  look  at  it,  I  am  back  in  New  York  again ;  I  become 
energetic  beyond  my  London  habit,  I  am  moved  to  call  one  of 
those  extravagant  cabs  where  fares  seem  higher  to  an  English- 


man than  even  the  sky-scraper  of  this  altitudinous  city— and 
go  out  to  dinner  with  high-rented,  high-pitched,  clear-speaking, 
hospitable  people  forthwith.  Only  as  I  turn  the  page  do  I  re- 
turn to  England. 

"  I  like  Mr.  Coburn's  Fifth  Avenue  picture  best.  It  looks 
hazy,  and  I  never  saw  New  York  hazy.  It  must  have  been  a 
passing,  unrepresentative  mood.  Fifth  Avenue  has  memories 
of  a  vanished  London,  in  its  predominance  of  regulated  carriage 
traffic,  in  its  remarkable  horse  omnibuses,  in  its  shops  and  its 
surface,  and  the  camera's  eye  caught  it  in  a  retrospective 
mood.  But  the  glimpse  into  Wall  Street  is  all  American  and 
local.  Nowhere  in  Europe,  nowhere  outside  America,  will  you 
see  such  a  cliff  of  material  achievement  above  a  black  froth  of 
people.  They  do  not  even  break  against  it  in  waves  ;  they  just 
ripple  along  at  the  foot.  I  turn  to  my  copy  of  Mr.  Coburn's 
'  London,'  and  by  comparison  with  these  New  York  renderings 
everything,  even  the  ball  and  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  seems 
within  reach  of  a  human  hand.  In  both  volumes— and  they 
quadruple  their  value  if  you  look  at  them  together— Mr.  Coburn 
has  chanced  to  picture  men  at  work.  In  the  London  picture 
the  men  form  an  amiable  group,  prevailing  over  a  manifestly 
manageable  job.  In  the  New  York  ones  the  '  Tunnel-Builders  ' 
and  the  '  Williamsburg  Bridge  '  it  is  the  machine  and  enterprise 
that  prevail.  These  New  York  bridges,  with  their  huge  vigor 
of  span,  their  resolute  outward  leap,  testify  again  to  the  tre- 
mendous pressures,  the  immense  furgency  of  this  rock-borne 
capital,  and  it  was  a  happy  thought  of  our  artist  to  include  also 
these  excavators,  whose  tunnel  is  its  latest  effort  toward  relief." 

Mr.  Wells  would  not  be  himself  if  he  did  not  soon  abandon 
discourse  on  art  or  any  other  subject  for  speculation  on  social 
matters.     He  is  therefore  easily  led  into  this : 

"  I  am  told  that  in  New  York  City,  with  a  whole  continent 
behind  for  expansion,  the  ground  values  are  the  highest  in  the 
world,  and  that  here  you  may  find  more  souls  to  the  square  acre 
than  anywhere  in  the  globe.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  this  vehe- 
ment crowding  of  so  much  of  the  commerce  and  people  of  vast 


THE    FLAT-IliON,  FKO.M    MA1JI.SON    .SQUARE. 
Photographed  by  A.  L.  Coburn. 

"The  Flat-iron  I  visited  again  and  again  during  my  brief  stay 
in  New  York,"  says  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  "that  I  might  see  it  at  every 
phase  in  the  bright  round  of  the  New  York  day  and  night." 
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territories  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
I  am  a  little  puzzled  why  things  should 
be  so,  and  whether  this  is  a  necessary 
accumulation  or  only  a  passing  phase 
in  the  history  of  a  people  which  has 
chosen  for  a  time  at  least  to  look  to  the 
East  rather  than  to  the  cradle  for  its 
increase.  But  I  suppose  that  New 
York  must  always  remain  a  great 
center  of  gathering  and  interchange 
between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
world.  It  grows  not  only  high,  but  or- 
derly ;  limestone  gives  way  to  glass 
and  marble,  and  its  lights  increase 
and  multiply  until  they  blind  the  stars. 
A  hundred  years  hence  people  will  have 
these  photographs,  but  I  wish  Mr.  Co- 
burn  could  show  me  pictures  of  New 
York  a  hundred  years  from  now." 


DRAMATIZING       SHAKE- 
SPEARE 

SHAKESPEARE  has  appeared  as  a 
character  in  a  novel,  but  was  it 
left  to  Bernard  Shaw  to  be  the  first 
to  put  him  in  a  play  ?  Few  historical 
figures  have  escaped,  and  Shakespeare's 
turn  was  bound  to  come  some  time.  He 
trod  the  boards  in  London  the  other  day 
in  a  one-act  play  called  "  The  Dark 
Lady  of  the  Sonnets,"  this  reference, 
of  course,  being  Mary  Fitton,  the  frolic- 
some maid  of  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  might  occur  to  some  to  ask  if  this  act 
of  Shaw  in  making  Shakespeare  dance 
to  the  Shavian  music  is  his  crowning 
effort  in  the  dethronement  of  the  Eng- 
lish "  national  superstition."  The  Queen, 
Mary  Fitton,  Shakespeare,  and  a  palace 
warder  make  up  the  characters  of  the 
play,  which  was  produced  in  aid  of  the 
funds  for  the  proposed  National  The- 
ater. This  fact  is  utilized  in  the  development  of  the  story, 
which  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  gives  in  this  form  : 

"  Shakespeare  comes  to  keep  a  tryst  with  the  young  Maid  of 
Honor ;  and,  while  waiting,  is  surprized  by  the  apparition  of  a 
lady  walking  in  her  sleep.  He  mistakes  her  for  the  girl 
'  whose  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies, '  and,  having 
awakened  her,  is  beginning  to  pour  out  his  heart,  when  Mary, 
a  harmony  in  flame-red,  flies  furiously  in,  calls  the  lady  by  a 
highly  opprobrious  name,  gives  Will  a  clout  that  sends  him  to 
the  floor,  and  then  discovers  to  her  panic  and  horror  that  the 
lady  is  no  other  a  personage  than  the  Queen !  And  her  Grace 
looks  so  like  mischief  that  Mary  is  presently  glad  to  totter 
away  after  warning  her  mistress  in  a  terrified  whisper  against 
'  this  man  who  is  more  than  a  man— and  less  than  one,'  and  his 
awful  power  of  words,  '  that  can  raise  a  soul  to  heaven  or  abase 
it  to  hell !  '  The  Poet,  however,  succeeds  not  only  in  pacifying 
his  Sovereign,  but  in  interesting  her  in  himself  and  his  schemes, 
and  particularly  in  a  certain  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  a 
National  Theater;  tho  her  Grace's  knowledge  of  her  people 
v/arns  her  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  an  institution, 
that  other  nations  will  first  have  to  set  the  example,  and  that 
probably  in  three  hundred  years  {i.e.,  circa  the  present  day) 
such  a  Temple  of  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature  may  be  set  up. 
'You  and  I  will  be  ashes  then,'  says  her  Grace,  sadly;  but 
William  foresees  and  foreshadows  his  own  immortality  and 
hers.  And,  on  his  loyal  '  God  Save  the  Queen!'  and  her  proud 
'Amen!  '  the  curtain  falls." 

The  thing  to  daunt  an  ordinary  playwright  in  venturing  to 
make  Shakespeare  serve  as  one  of  his  puppets  must  be  the 
difl[iculty  of  putting  words  into  his  mouth  that  would  carry  any 


THE    METROPOLITAN    TOWER. 

By  A.  L.  Cobuni. 

Photographed  by  a  camera  specially  const ructecl  to 
depress  intervening  trees  and  embrace  the  entire 
lieight  of  this  building  without  any  deformation. 


sort  of  conviction.  We  read  here, 
however,  not  only  of  "  the  drollery 
with  which  the  part  is  written,"  but  of 
the  "  sheer  splendor  of  some  of  its  more 
serious  passages."    Thus: 

"The  most  comical  thing  in  it  is  its 
picture  of  a  Shakespeare  picking  up 
striking  phrases  from  the  talk  of  his 
interlocutors,  and  promptly  making  a 
note  of  them  for  use  in  his  plays.  For 
instance,  the  Warder,  at  first  sight  of 
him,  cries,  'Angels  and  ministers  of 
grace,  defend  us !  '  and  the  dramatist 
makes  a  note  of  the  exclamation  then 
and  there.  '  Frailty,  thy  name  is 
woman!'  is  another  coinage  similarly 
borrowed  of  the  Warder ;  and  when, 
noting  the  literary  gentleman's  little 
dodge,  the  worthy  sentinel  calls  him  a 
snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,  he 
makes  a  note  of  that  too,  in  high  de- 
light. The  conversation  of  the  Qveen 
proves  even  more  profitable.  She  bab- 
bles in  her  sleep  of  the  freckles  that 
have  come  upon  her  hands,  and  moans 
that  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not 
wash  them  out.  '  All  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  !  '  echoes  the  playwright  luxuri- 
ously. '  The  music  of  the  phrase  !  ' 
Down  it  goes.  And  when,  later,  he 
bursts  into  a  rhapsody  on  the  magic  of 
words,  he  thrills  not  only  the  Queen  on 
the  stage,  but  the  audience  in  the 
theater,  and  we  listen  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  an  eloquence  such  as  we  rarely 
hear  nowadays,  except  in  a  theater,  and 
even  there  only  when  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  happens  to  be  the  orator.  And, 
comical  as  this  Shakespeare's  system 
of  snapping-up  appears,  and  ludicrous 
as  sound  certain  denunciations  of  his 
popular  comedies  '  As  You  Like  It ' 
and  '  Much  Ado  About  Nothing '  in 
comparison  with  the  tragedies  which 
are  being  played  at  the  Globe  to  empty 
benches,  the  creation  is  one  that  should 
finally  silence  those  stupid  people  who 
have  taken  various  little  flights  of 
patent  nonsense,  together  with  sundry  most  excellent  pieces 
of  criticism,  to  imply  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  the  only  sane  person  in 
Europe  who  declines  to  recognize  the  mastery  of  Shakespeare." 

Of  the  production  itself  we  read : 

"  It  was  all  played  with  perfect  loyalty  by  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  as  the  Poet,  Miss  Suzanne  Sheldon  as  the  Queen,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Tabberer  as  the  Warder,  and  Miss  Mona  Limerick  as  the 
Lady  in  Red.  That  Mr.  Barker's  voice  and  aspect  were  quite 
those  one  associates  with  Shakespeare  we  should  not  say.  Tones 
that  always  seem  to  be  coming  from  a  far-off  corner  in  a  mon- 
astery cloister  do  not  suggest  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
sons  of  the  Renaissance.  However,  having  seen  Mr.  Barker 
in  the  part,  we  have  no  desire  to  see  anybody  else  essay  it. 
He  suggested  something  like  intellectual  distinction,  imagina- 
tive energy,  and  conscious  power ;  and  we  could  name  a  good 
many  actors  with  warmer  voices  who  would  fail  very  depress- 
ingly  indeed  in  those  rather  important  respects. " 

The  production  of  this  play  opens  what  looks  like  a  pretty 
row  between  Shaw  and  Mr.  Frank  Harris.  The  latter  has 
written  a  play  called  "  Shakespeare  and  His  Love,"  which  is 
said  to  have  been  forced  through  the  press  so  as  to  be  "  out " 
before  the  Shaw  performance.  Harris  claims  that  Mary  Fitton 
was  the  passion  of  Shakespeare's  whole  life  ;  Shaw  is  content 
with  her  identification  with  the  lady  of  the  Sonnets.  Shaw  is 
accused  by  Harris  (in  an  interview  in  the  London  Daily  News) 
of  "  annexing  the  theory  I  have  built  up  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  acknowledging  the  annexation  with  a  contemptuous 
pat  on  my  head."  Harris  now  claims  Shaw  as  "  the  chief  est  of 
my  disciples."    We  await  the  issue. 


THE 


MRS.  EDDY 

THE  PASSING  of  Mrs.  Eddy  seems  to  leave  the  least 
sig-ns  among:  her  adherents.  While  the  daily  press  teem 
with  columns  of  biographical  and  editorial  matter,  the 
Christian  Science  publications  maintain  their  serenity,  giving 
a  just  amount  of  space  and  no  more  to  the  event  which  would 
be  expected  to  jar  the  edifice  of  Christian  Science  to  its  founda- 
tion. Indeed,  this  fact  is  in  harmony  with  the  statement  given 
out  by  the  authoritative  "  voices  "  that  "  things  will  go  on  as 
before. "  No  individual  successor  seems  to  have  been  appointed. 
The  direction  of  this  now  world-wide  organization  is  vested  in 


Used  by  i-ouriesy  ot  "  McClnre  s  Mn„'a?me.'' 

EARI.V    PORTRAIT    OF    MRS.    EUI)Y, 

Taken  in  the  early  seventies,  about  the  time  she  first  began  to 
achieve  success  as  the  founder  of  Christian  Science. 

a  board  who,  it  is  supposed,  have  been  for  years,  during  the 
period  of  extreme  feebleness  of  the  "  Reverend  Mother,"  its 
effective  head. 

The  event  serves  the  outside  world,  however,  as  a  fitting 
time  for  taking  stock  of  a  "  movement,"  a  "  cult,"  a  "  religion  " 
--it  is  called  by  many  names — that  numbers  its  adherents  in 
the  hundred  thousands.  "  What  a  rise  and  growth  it  has  had !  " 
exclaims  the  Boston  Transcript,  not  unmoved  by  a  feeling  of 
local  pride.  "  It  is  the  only  world-religion,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  remember,  that  had  its  rise  in  an  English-speaking  coun- 
try, and  is  the  only  new  one  that  has  been  created  for  cen- 
turies," declares  The  Transcript,  without  forgetting  Mormon- 
ism,  which  is  "not  a  world-religion."  And  another  impulse 
leads  this  journal  to  add  :  "  It  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, so  generally  derided  as  hard-fisted,  unsentimental, 
and  ultra-practical,  that  here  spiritual  and  emotional  ideas  take 
strongest  root."  This  journal  is  careful  to  assure  us  that  it  is 
not  "  ideas  and  practises  that  connote  spectacular  demonstra- 
tions," to  which  it  refers,  "  but  those  that  lie  close  to  the  fun- 
damentals of  life."  There  is  perhaps  something  of  a  martyr's 
crown  in  "  the  sneer  at  Boston  and  Massachusetts  as  the  home 


and  favorite  haunts  of  fanatics."  Some  journals  account  for 
the  Christian  Science  movement  by  calling  it  a  revulsion  from 
the  materialistic  spirit  of  the  age,  but  The  Transcript  heUeves 
it  is  far  more  than  that  : 

"  Growth  has  come  in  a  period  that  we  are  used  to  calling 
especially  commercialized,  narrow,  and  sordid.  Indeed,  many 
persons  regard  its  success  as  due  almost  wholly  to  a  natural 
revulsion  or  at  least  reaction  from  this  over-materialistic  public 
spirit.  That  may  account  for  its  growth,  but  it  can  hardly  ac- 
count for  its  origin,  which  was  certainly  due  to  the  genius  of 
one  woman. 

"  America  had  just  mourned  the  death  of  one  of  its  greatest 
women.  Now  comes  the  death  of  another  eminent  woman. 
Both  were  of  Boston  and  both  died  in  this  neighborhood.  Mrs 
Howe  stimulated  a  great  cause  by  the  eloquence  of  one  poem 
and  so  earned  for  herself  immortality.  Mrs.  Eddy  projected, 
started,  and  created  a  cause  which  to  its  believers  is  far  greater 
than  the  cause  of  antislavery,  for  it  is  a  religion.  Both  those 
causes  were  New  England  born  and  both  grew  out  of  the  com- 
mon people,  not  the  '  best  people  '  of  this  section.  The  affront 
given  the  antislavery  cause  by  the  commercial  leaders  of  Bos- 
ton is  historic.  Few  recall,  however,  that  when  Sumner,  whose 
one  hundredth  anniversary  we  are  nearing,  was  borne  home 
after  the  murderous  assault  upon  him^  by  Preston  Brooks,  only 
two  houses  on  Beacon  Street  were  illuminated  m  his  honor. 
The  shutters  of  the  others  were  closed  tight.  But  Christian 
Science,  after  its  bourgeois  origin  and  rise  has  come,  as  anti- 
slavery  did,  to  include  some  of  the  wealthiest  names  in  this 
city 

"  Wonderful  spiritual  forces  must  have  been  set  at  work  to 
account  for  Christian  Science.  Somewhere  in  it  must  be  germs 
of  truth.  Otherwise  its  story  would  be  utterly  inexplicable. 
The  biography  of  Mrs.  Eddy  can  not  explain  it,  for  that  is  a 
story  of  a  sorry  succession  of  failures  for  many  years.  But 
the  triumph  of  the  cause  saved  her  from  humiliating  defeat. 
At  the  very  moment  when  that  defeat  seemed  certain,  when 
her  friends  here  had  turned  against  her  and  her  power  was 
merely  nominal,  then  it  was  that  the  cause  saved  the  founder. 
For  every  believer  in  the  country  outside  New  England  sprang 
to  her  support.  Without  knowing  anything  of  the  personality 
of  Mrs.  Eddy  they  were  bound  to  their  faith's  founder  by  ties 
of  utmost  devotion.  It  was  this  moral  and  financial  loyalty 
that  sustained  her  through  bitter  years  and  made  her  position 
secure.  Thus  it  was  the  nation,  after  all,  that  has  entered  into 
and  endowed  this  religion.  No  other  recent  cause  has  had  such 
tremendous  territorial  extent,  either  in  this  country  or  in  the 
world. 

"  All  these  things  must  be  conceded  by  those  to  whom  Chris- 
tian Science  is  utterly  enigmatical  or  anathema.  These  can 
not  understand  the  theory  of  its  application,  but  they  must 
admit  the  beneficent  results  that  often  come  from  this  treat- 
ment and  they  recognize  the  satisfaction  which  Mrs.  Eddy  had 
a  right  to  feel  over  the  triumph  of  her  cause.  Few  founders 
of  a  religion  have  been  so  rewarded  in  beholding  the  tangible 
success  of  their  labors.  Most  of  these  founders  died  in  igno- 
miny and  defeat." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston)  published  the  day 
after  Mrs.  Eddy's  death  the  salient  facts  of  this  event  and  a 
brief  account  of  her  career.     Editorially  it  said: 

"  For  many  years,  in  the  retirement  in  which  she  lived,  Mrs. 
Eddy  has  accustomed  her  followers  to  lean  on  God  rather  than 
on  her,  and  so  to  learn  to  do  without  that  personal  leadership 
the  world  commonly  demands.  The  future  of  the  Christian 
Science  movement  will  prove  how  unerring  was  "her  judgment 
in  this  as  in  every  other  matter  which  became  her  care.  She 
said,  writing  some  years  ago  in  The  Sentinel,  in  the  issue  of 
May  23,  1901,  '  Science  and  Health  makes  it  plain  to  all  Chris- 
tian Scientists  that  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  God  have 
already  been  revealed  in  a  degree  through  Christ  Jesus  and 
Christian  Science,  his  two  witnesses.  What  remains  to  lead  on 
the  centuries  and  reveal  my  successor,  is  man  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  the  Fathei'-Mother  God,  man  the  generic  term  for 
mankind.' 

"  In  her  retirement  Mrs.  Eddy  worked  for  the  cause  of 
humanity  with  the  same  untiring  selflessness  with  which  in  the 
earlier  days  of  her  discovery  she  had  worked  to  heal  its  physi- 
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cal  infirmities.  H(>r  fol- 
lowers will  continue  to 
prove  their  understand- 
in^'  of  her  teaching'  by 
that  unity  of  thought 
and  purpose  through 
which  alone  they  can 
prove  their  prratitudc, 
and  demonstrate,  as  she 
taujrht  them,  the  heal- 
ing: power  of  the  Christ." 

Lay  journals  neai-ly 
everywhere  do  justice 
to  the  efficiency  of  Mrs. 
Eddy's  individuality  in 
achieving"  an  enormous 
personal  as  well  as  ma- 
terial success  in  the 
second  half  of  a  life 
marked  in  its  first  half 
as  one  of  conspicuous 
failure.  The  New  York 
Tribune  dwells  upon  the 
fact  that  she  was  al- 
most "  the  only  woman 
who  ever  attained  important  religious  leadership"  : 


HEK     I.AiK.'^l      i'MKlHAir. 

Dating  from  1885,  tiiis  has  prai'tii-ally 
stood  for  the  Mrs.  FAidy  of  later  years,  tlio  at 
her  deatli  she  liad  readied  tlie  ase  of  ninety. 


"  The  founders  of  great  religious  systems  and  the  leaders  of 
great  religious  reforms  have  hitherto  been  men— Moses.  Zoro- 
aster, Gotama,  Luther,  Knox,  Wesley.  If  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world,  apart  from  her  own  devout  disciples,  Mrs.  Eddy 
is  not  to  be  ranked  oi-  compared  with  these,  it  may  still  be  ob- 
served that  with  very  few  exceptions  even  the  minor  religious 
propagandists  and  leaders  have  been  men.  Perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  exception  to  the  rule  hitherto  was  Ann  Lee,  and 
her  work  in  numbers  and  influence  was  not  comparable  with 
that  of  Mrs.  Eddy.  It  is  worthy  of  comment  that  while  women 
form  the  majority  of  church-membership  and  do  the  bulk  of 
church  work,  they  have  chiefly,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church,  left  the  spiritual  and  business  con- 
trol of  the  churches  to  the  minority  of  men.  Whether  the  ex- 
ample of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  followers  will  effect  any  .general 
modification  of  this  rule  remains  to  be  seen." 

The  Springfield  Republicau  waives  any  temptation  to  indulge 
in  criticism  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  Christian  Science,  looking  upon 
this  as  a  time  when  "  it  is  proper  to  recognize  the  dimensions 
of  her  practical  achievement  and  the  claims  which  her  remark- 
ably complex  and  subtle  yet  most  forceful 
personality  have  upon  the  world's  attention 
and  regard."    Thus: 

"  It  was  a  career  from  which  every  one 
may  draw  immense  inspiration.  It  is  the 
inspiration  that  must  come  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  astonishing  achievement  brought 
about  by  a  woman  whose  whole  life  up  to 
the  age  of  fifty  had  been  an  utter  failure, 
as  the  world  viewed  it  and  as  many  of  her 
most  intimate  acquaintances  estimated  it. 
One  may  search  history  from  the  beginning 
and  have  difficulty  in  matching  Mrs.  Eddy's 
performance,  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and 
eighty,  in  making  a  million  people  accept 
her  at  her  own  valuation.  No  one  can  read 
the  story  of  her  career  and  say  that  a  life 
which  seems  the  dreariest  of  futilities  in 
middle  age  may  not  contain  the  possibilities 
of  large  achievement  in  the  remaining 
years.  For  the  part  played  by  circum- 
stances in  affording  the  requisite  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  a  remarkable 
personality  was  never  more  vividly  shown 
than  in  this  woman's  late  unfolding  as  the 
leader  of  what  is  known  as  Christian 
Science. 

"  Mrs.   Eddy   must  be   credited  also  with 


liy  f"Uitesy  of  "  l\K-CIiire  8  M.ag:i/,iiitf." 
A8A    G1I,BEKT   KOUV. 

From  being  cured  of  ilhiess  througli  lier 
ministrations,  he  became  her  third  husband 

in  1877. 


GEORGE    W      GLOVER, 

The  only  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Glover 
Eddy,  who  grew  up  as  a  stranger  to  his 
distinguished  mother. 


having  done  good.  And 
we  say  this  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  con- 
troversies that  center 
about  her  name  and 
with  a  sufficient  appre- 
ciation of  what  her  crit- 
ics would  call  her  char- 
latanry, her  insincerity, 
her  selfishness,  her  am- 
bition, and  her  avarice 
Whether  or  not  the 
Church  she  founded 
long  survives  her  death, 
whether  or  not  her  sys- 
tem of  healing  the  sick 
retains  any  considerable 
number  of  adherents,  it 
must  be  said  that  she 
served  a  useful  purpose 
in  organizing  an  effect- 
ive protest  against  the 
defective  methods  of 
the  old  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  in  forcing  upon 
the  attention  of  men  of 
science  as  well  as  upon 
the  multitude  that  care- 
ful consideration  which 
the  purely  psychic  element  in  disease  so  much  deserves. 
"  Mrs.  Eddy  stumbled  upon  the  truth,  in  her  own  painful  ex- 
perience, that  the  influence  of  mind  over  the  body  is  really 
profound  and  far-reaching,  and  that  '  mental  healing  '  may  go 
far  toward  restoring  many  invalids  and  sufferers  to  health  and 
usefulness.  She  applied  this  principle  of  therapeutics  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly extravagant  manner,  and  thus  worked  much  harm, 
but  the  credit  can  not  be  denied  her  of  having  forced  its  valu- 
able qualities  upon  the  world.  The  extravagances  of  Mrs. 
Eddy's  faith  being  eliminated,  and  the  principle  being  devel- 
oped, as  it  should  be,  by  educated  and  capable  specialists,  one 
has  a  solid  residuum  that  is  simply  incalculable  in  its  power 
for  good. 

"  Mrs.  Eddy  has  been  called  '  clever  '  in  her  methods  of  propa- 
ganda and  organization.  She  was  far  more  than  clever;  she 
was  a  genius.  Her  debt  to  Quimby  was  much  greater  than  she 
in  later  years  would  acknowledge  ;  but  conceding,  as  we  do, 
that  she  gained  the  germinal  idea  of  mental  suggestion  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  from  him,  it  was  still  Mrs.  Eddy  who  had 
the  force,  the  tenacity,  the  faith  even  of  a  prophet  to  organize 
the  movement  and  to  crown  it  with  that  consummate  stroke  of 
genius— the  presentation  of  it  to  the  world  as  a  religion. 

"  She  was  fortunate  in  that  the  times  favored  her  in  intro- 
ducing the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  elements.  She  could  not 
have  accomplished  what  she  did  half  a  cen 
tury  earlier,  because  the  assault  of  modern 
science  upon  the  churches  had  not  yet  de- 
vitalized the  old  theology,  and  by  its  attack 
upon  revealed  religion  had  unsettled  many 
minds  concerning  the  older  form  of  faith. 
It  was  this  vast  unsettling  of  the  masses, 
particularly  in  the  Protestant  world,  that 
made  it  comparatively  easy  to  attract  suf- 
fering souls  to  a  new  form  of  faith  that 
offered  a  refuge  from  pain  and  disease, 
which  emphasized  the  joyous  aspects  of  life, 
and  which  seemed  almost  to  cast  out  sin 
and  death  itself." 

The  New  York  Sun  confines  itself  to  the 
consideration  of  one  aspect  of  the  Christian 
Science  faith,  "  apart  from  any  question 
concerning  the  theology,  the  pathology,  the 
psychology  of  her  doctrines,"  which  yet  de- 
serves "universal  recognition."     It  is  this: 

"  We  are  thinking  of  the  astonishing  in- 
fluence she  exerted  in  thousands  of  homes 
for  the  amelioration  of  life  and  manners  in 
some  of  the  details  of  family  and  social  in- 
tercourse. She  taught  cheerfulness  of  spirit, 
and  observation  encourages  the  belief  that 
the  great  majority  of  her  followers  either 
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became  more  cheerful,  both  subjectively  and  as  consistent  ex- 
amples to  those  around  them,  or  with  more  or  less  success  sim- 
ulated a  modification  of  temperament  in  that  respect,  which 
nearly  amounts  in  practise  to  the  same  thing.  She  taught 
charity  in  judging  the  deeds  and  motives  of  another;  who  does 
not  know  of  more  than  one  case  in  his  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances where  apparently  hopeless  vinegar  has  become  oil  be- 
cause of  her  ?  She  went  so  far  as  to  devise  a  vocabulary  of 
euphemism,  which  proceeds  in  the  right  direction,  no  matter 
how  you  may  regard  some  of  its  extreme  manifestations ;  for 


WHERK   THE   END    CAME— AT   CHESTNUT   HILL,    NEAR  BROOKLINE,    MASS. 

Comparison  of  this  with  the  simple  farm-house  which  has  been  published  as  Mrs.  Eddy's  recol- 
lection  of    her  birthplace,  illustrates  the  contrast  between  her  early  and   later  fortunes. 

there  are  many  habitual  and  conventional  asperities  of  ex- 
pression which  serve  beyond  doubt  no  better  purpose  than  to 
intensify  the  sentiments  they  denote. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  insistent  ap- 
plication of  principles  common  to  all  the  forms  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Granting  that,  is  it  any  the  less  the  duty  of  candor  to  re- 
cognize the  effort  and  results  and  to  acknowledge  the  service  ?  " 

The  New  York  Times,  which  has  been  among  the  severest 
critics  of  what  is  often  irreverently  termed  "  Eddyism,"  says 
this: 


"  We  are  aware  that  large  numbers  of  well-meaning,  reason- 
ably well-educated,  and  generally  law-abiding  persons  are 
members  of  the  cult  of  Christian  Science,  and  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  do  injury  to  their  susceptibilities  when  we  declare,  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens  will 
heartily  agree  with  us,  that  the  triumph  of  this  woman  and  the 
cult  she  founded  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  not  to  speak  of 
practical  science,  was  an  anachronism  in  an  age  of  enlighten- 
ment. Yet,  because  of  that  prodigious  success,  and  the  great 
following  she  had  secured,  and  the  honor  of  recognition  she 
had  received  from  at  least  one  Government  (that  of  France), 
everybody  must  be  aware  of  a  certain  feeling  akin  to  awe  at 
the  announcement  of  her  death  in  her  ninetieth  year.  For  forty- 
four  years  she  had  exerted  her  influence  far  and  wide, 
for  thirty-four  years  she  had  been  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Another  Mohammed  has  been  translated  to  the  state 
of  sainthood. 

"  Christian  Science  will  survive  Mrs.  Eddy's  death.  There  is 
more  in  it  than  ignorance  and  self-delusion,  tho  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  seem  to  the  outside  world  its  preponderating 
elements.  These  are  failings  we  can  not  deny  to  our  fellow 
men,  and  they  carry  their  own  punishment.  But  they  must 
not  be  permitted  to  endanger  the  common  welfare  of  society." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  too,  has  a  negative  note  after 
its  review  of  the  positive  elements  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  faith  to 
which  other  journals  pay  their  tribute.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
vein  of  prophecy  that  will  at  least  incite  speculation.     Thus : 

"  It  might  seem  out  of  place  to  dwell  at  present  upon  the 
harm  which  has  been  done  by  Mrs.  Eddy's  doctrines.     This  we 


will  only  say  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  very  great,  and  has  in- 
volved both  needless  physical  suffering  and  mental  and  moral 
injury.  But  institutions  grow  and  thrive  by  their  good  quali- 
ties, not  their  bad.  Christianity  itself  was  called  an  exitiabilis 
superstitio  at  first;  and  it  would  be  almost  as  great  a  mistake 
to  call  Christian  Science  nothing  but  a  superstition.  Its  ulti- 
mate fate,  however,  now  that  its  founder  is  gone,  is  problem- 
atic. A  part  of  its  membership  will  doubtless  be  reabsorbed  into 
the  Christian  churches,  which  are  themselves  now  doing  some- 
thing to  win  over  those  who  believe  in  mental  healing.    Other 

Christian  Scientists  will  fall  away,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  and  the  impetus 
of  the  cult,  which  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  has  already  been  checked,  will 
probably  drop  off  with  the  years.  Yet 
whatever  may  become  of  this  singular  as- 
sociation, its  founding  by  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Eddy,  and  its  long  and  seemingly  in- 
explicable dominance  by  her,  will  remain 
a  problem  to  try  the  wits  of  students  of 
religious  vagaries." 

"  To  the  outsider,"  says  the  Chicago  In- 
ter Ocean,  "  the  Christian  Scientist  tends 
to  seem  a  person  who  dwells  in  a  world 
somewhat  apart  and  aloof  from  ordinary 
human  sympathies. "  It  analyzes  further : 

»ffm         "  He  may  be  kind  enough,  but  it  seems 
^M     a  different  sort  of  kindness.     He  may  be 
«■      felt   to   be   trustworthy,  but  he    is   un- 
sympathetic with    human    frailties   and 

errors 

"  '  Christian  Science'  is  apparently  de- 
voted to  self-cultivation.     Its  mission  is 
to  the  materially  prosperous.     Its  hope 
is    of     relief    from     pain — physical    or 
mental  pain.     It  does  not  seem  to  minis- 
ter  to   sick    souls    except  through  sick 
minds  or  diseased  bodies.     Tho  its  members  may  be  personally 
benevolent,  as   an  organization  it  seems  not  concerned  with 
benevolence.      To    many    it    seems    merely    a   highly  refined 
materialism,  which  is  neither  '  Christian  '  nor  '  scientific. ' 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  unquestionably  conduces  to  the  per- 
sonal peace  and  happiness  of  its  members,  and  leads  them  to 
live  decent  and  sober  lives.  It  has  undoubtedly  helped  many 
to  break  the  hold  of  evil  and  irrational  habits.  In  so  far  it  is 
an  influence  for  good  citizenship  and  social  peace.  To  the 
credit  of  its  leaders,  they  steadily  repress  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  adherents  which  leads  to  cruelty  by  rejecting  medical  or 
surgical  aid  in  all  cases." 


Another  Chicago  paper, 
interesting  tables : 


The  Daily  Tribune,  gives  us  these 


GROWTH    OF    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE 


Year. 


1876 
1879 
1889 
1894 
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1906 
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850 

400 

934 

579 

059 

698 

0 

1 

134 
777 
2,734 
3,000 
3,169 
3,793 


7 
26 

450 
2,536 
18,131 
34,599 
42.000 
45,195 


-It  is  estimated  the  church  now  has  1,000.000  adlierents 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE   DATA. 

1S66 — Christian  Science  proclaimed  by  Mrs.  Eddy. 

1875 — "Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  published  by  Mrs. 

Eddy. 
1876 — First  Christian  Science  association  formed. 
1879 — First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  formed  with  17  members. 
1881 — Mrs.  Eddy  ordained  as  pastor  of  First  Cluirch  of  Christ,  Scientist. 
1883 — ChrUlian  'Science  Journal  established. 
1886^National  Christian  Science  association  formed. 

1892 — September  23,  First  Cluircli  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston,  organized. 
1893 — Der  Christian  Science  Herald  in  German  first  published. 
1894 — First  Christian  Science  Cluirch  erected  in  Boston  at  cost  of  $250,000. 
1895 — The  Bible  and  Science  and  Ilealtli  ordained  as  pastors  of  the  Churches 

and  other  preachiuK  abolished. 
1895 — By-laws  of  the  Churcli  published  under  title  of  "Church  Manual  of 

tlie  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston." 
1898 — Official  board  of  lectureship  established. 
1006 — June  10,  new  edifice  of  Mother  Church  at  Boston  inaugurated 


INCREASE    IN    TRANSATLANTIC   TRAVEL 

THIS  WINTER  will  mark  a  record  in 
transatlantic  travel.  That  is  what  a  num- 
ber of  the  managers  of  the  large  steamship 
companies  are  predicting  just  now,  and  their 
expectations,  judging  by  the  advance  book- 
ings, bid  fair  to  be  amply  realized.  As  a  chief 
reason  for  the  increa.se  the  growing  popularity 
of  a  trip  to  southern  Europe  is  cited.  That 
the  capacity  of  the  fl(>et  of  sixty  to  seventy 
transatlantic  stesuners  is  already  reached 
may  be  inferred  from  the  activity  that  is 
shown  in  adding  to  the  number  of  our  great 
passenger  liners  new  and  larger  leviathans 
than  have  ever  been  attempted  before.  Thus, 
on  the  20th  of  October,  the  triple-screw 
steamer  Olympic  was  launched  at  Belfast. 
This  is  to-day  the  largest.steamer  in  the  world, 
measuring  nearly  900  feet  in  length, — if 
it  were  placed  on  end  it  would  overtop  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Tower  by  182  feet, — hav- 
ing a  gross  tonnage  of  45,000  tons,  and  accom- 
modations for  about  2,500  passengers  and  a 
crew  of  860.  A  sister  ship,  the  Titanic,  is  also 
under  construction.  By  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican, there  is  being  built  a  steamer  that  prom- 
ises to  eclipse  all  present  or  former  triumphs 


in  ocean  navigation.  This  will  be  (uiIIchI  the 
hhiropa.  It  will  be  900  fecit  long,  tonnage; 
50,000,  passenger  capacity  4,900,  orew  1,000. 
The  launching  of  the  Eitropa  will  take;  plac(! 
in  191  ;5.  Other  and  smaller  steamcsrs  are  in 
process  of  building  for  the  transatlantic  trade; 
but  the  fact  that  tlu;  three  ve.s.sels  eiuirneratcvl 
so  greatly  exceed,  in  tonnage  and  ca|)acity, 
what  lias  hitherto  been  attempted  by  the 
steamshif)  comfianies  emphasizes  the;  need 
that  the  latter  feel  for  increasing  tluMr  pas- 
senger accommodations. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  Mediter- 
ranean tours  arc  offered.  From  the  first 
week  in  I)eceml)(>r  imtil  the  first  week  in  May 
is  the  most  advantageous  season.  Schedules 
have  been  made  out  with  these  months  in 
view.  The  countries  visited  are  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  Italy,  (Jreece,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Islands,  the  north  African  coast, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine.  The  length  of  the  tours 
varies  according  to  the  desire  of  the  tourist, 
who  may  want  to  spend  the  whole  winter  in 
southern  Europe,  or  who  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  unable  to  give  more  than  a  month 
or  so  to  this  kind  of  vacation.  These  tours 
are  of  three  kinds.  There  is  the  "  personally 
conducted"  tour,  in  which  the  tourist  buys  a 


ticket  that  covers  all  <!xpen.ses,  in  a  trij)  the 
details  of  which  an;  arrangcid  and  carried  out 
for  him  by  a  traveling  agc^nt.  In  this  kind 
of  tour  (!V(!rything  is  pianruMl  beforehand,  itin- 
(!rary,  expense,  time  schedule,  and  the  lea.st 
amount  of  troul)leor  inconvenience  is  supposed 
to  be  left  to  the  traveler.  Th(!n  Xhcrv,  is  the 
tour,  following  a  s(;t  tinii;  scheduk;  and  itiner- 
ary, conducted  by  the  steam.ship  company 
its(>lf,  in  which  the  traveler  usually  makes 
his  permanent  headfjuarters,  during  the  trip, 
in  the  steamer  on  which  he  sails,  ''"inally, 
there  is  the  independent  tour,  in  which  the 
tourist  makes  out  his  own  itinerarj',  consult- 
ing his  own  wishes  as  to  time  spent  in  tbo 
various  countries  visited,  etc. 

SPECIMEN   MEDITERRANEAN   TOURS 

For  those  desiring  the  "  independent  tour," 
the  Mediterranean  passage  is  usually  made 
in  from  eight  to  ten  days,  at  a  first-cabin 
rate  varying  from  $90  to  $400,  according  to 
steamer  and  location  of  stateroom.  Naples 
is  generally  chosen  as  the  port  of  destination 
if  Egypt  is  to  be  visited.  Mediterranean 
steamers  run  on  a  weekly  schedule  between 
Naples  and  Alexandria.     The  time  needed 


THE  NEW  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  interior  of  the  Grand  Central  Station  now  well  underway  m  construction.  About  25,000,000 
passengers  have  been  using  this  terminal  every  year,  but  the  plans  for  the  new  station  provide  for  an  increase  up  to  fourfold. 
One  great  feature  of  the  completed  station  will  be  the  absence  of  stairways,  broad  gently  sloping  inclines  being  used  instead. 
Here  and  there  in  the  illustration  readers  may  see  indicated  these  substitutes  for  stairways.  Paddington  Station  in  London  is 
now  regarded  as  the  largest  in  the  world,  but  the  New  Grand  Central  will  have  twice  the  capacity  of  Paddington. 

By  means  of  letters  printed  here  and  there  in  the  illustration  readers  may  identify  different  parts  of  the  building.  As  he  looks 
at  the  picture,  he  is  looking  eastward  from  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  Forty-second  Street  being  on  the  extreme  right.  The  bridge 
shown  over  Forty-second  Street  will  connect  the  second  story  of  the  station  with  Park  Avenue,  which  rises  as  it  runs  south- 
ward from  Forty-second  Street.  In  front  of  the  station  will  be  an  elevated  esplanade  affording  accommodation  for  outgomg 
passengers  who  arrive  in  carriages.  The  reference  letters  with  the  parts  of  the  building  to  which  they  refer  are  as  follows:  a.  Bag- 
gage and  cab  drive;  b,  express  train  room;  c,  suburban  train  room;  d,  express  concourse;  e,  suburban  concourse;  /,  suburban 
train  loop;  g,  express  train  loop;  h,  main  waiting-room;  i,  suburban  waiting-room;  j,  suburban  ramp  (to  Vanderbilt  Ave.);  k.  to 
Forty-second  Street;  I,  to  all  subways;  m,  interborough  subway  (West  side — Bronx — Brooklyn) ,  n,  New  Jersey  (Hudson  and  Man- 
hattan Tube) ;  o,  Belmont  tube  to  Long  Island. 
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for  the  trip  is  three  days;  the  average  cabin 
rate  is  S60.  From  Alexandria  to  Cairo  the 
tourist  travels  by  train  in  four  hours. 

One  of  the  large  companies,  whose  fleet 
of  vessels  is  said  to  reach  a  total  tonnage 
approximating  1,000,000,  plans  two  cruises 
this  sejison  which  in  detail  are  typical.  The 
duration  of  each  of  these  cruises,  starting 
within  a  day  of  each  other  from  New  York,  is 
placed  at  eighty  daj-s.  The  length  of  the 
voyage  in  each  case  is  about  14,000  miles. 
Januarj'^  28  and  January  29  are  the 
sailing  dates.  The  rates  of  fare  in 
both  cases  are  from  $325  to  $3,550, 
the  latter  including  suite  of  rooms, 
with  bath  and  toilet  for  two  adults. 
These  rates  include  landing  and  em- 
barking charges,  stateroom  accom- 
modations and  meals  on  board  the 
steamer.  They  do  not  include  wines 
at  meals,  or  shore  excursions.  The 
latter  are  optional  and  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  passengers  desiring  them 
by  the  tour  agent  traveling  on  the 
steamer. 

The  first  of  these  tours,  by  new 
twin  -  screw  steamer,  arrives  at 
Funchal,  Madeira,  on  February  5, 
making  a  stay  of  about  thirty  hours 
and  thence  goes  to  Cadiz,  Spain, 
staying  there  forty  hours.  Here  a 
five-day  trip  inland  may  be  taken  to 
Seville,  Granada,  and  the  Alhambra, 
passengers  rejoining  the  steamer  at 
Malaga.  Gibraltar  is  the  next  port 
after  Cadiz.  Here  a  stop  is  made 
of  sixty-two  hours,  allowing  for  side- 
trips  to  Tangier,  Ronda,  or  Algeciras. 
Leaving  Gibraltar,  twelve  hoiirs  are 
spent  at  Algiers,  on  the  African  coast; 
forty-nine  hours  at  Genoa;  twenty-eight 
hours  at  Villefranche,  giving  time  for  a 
visit  to  the  Riviera,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo;  nine 
hours  at  Syracuse,  Sicily;  eleven  hours  at 
Malta.  Port  Said,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  is  next  reached,  the  steamer 
spending  in  all  eighteen  days  at  this  port, 
Jaffa,  and  Beirut,  thus  giving  passengers 
opportunities  to  visit  Cairo,  the  Pyramids  of 
Ghizeh  and  Sakkarah,  Luxor  and  Assouan  in 
Egypt,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  Jerusalem,  Beth- 
lehem, Jericho,  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea, 
Damascus,  and  Baalbek.  The  side  trips 
covering  the  eighteen  days  spent  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land  are,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
expensive, and  can  be  arranged  beforehand 
by  the  tourist  who  is  furnished  a  variety  of 
itineraries  from  which  to  choose. 

Leaving  Jaffa,  the  steamer  touches  at 
Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens,  on 
March  18.  Here  a  stay  of  forty- 
seven  hoiu-s  is  made,  and  pas- 
sengers may  travel  thence  by 
rail,  via  Eleusis,  or  remain  on 
board  for  Kalamaki,  the  port 
of  landing  on  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Egina.  Here  five  hours  are 
spent,  then  seven  hours  at 
Smyrna,  seventy-six  hours  at 
Constantinople,  thirteen  hours 
at  Messina,  eleven  at  Palermo, 
seventy-nine  at  Naples,  seven- 
teen at  Genoa,  and  again  at 
Naples  for  fifty-seven  hours, 
whence  the  steamer  sails  for 
New  York  arriving  there  April 
18.  This  company  maintains  a 
regular  Mediterranean  service, 
and  special  cruises  on  the  Adri- 
atic and  -Mediterranean  are  pos- 
sible for  tourists  who  arc  taking 


the  complete  winter  cruise  from  New  York. 
Another  steamship  company  has  arranged 
a  midwinter  excursion  to  Egypt  and  the 
Orient,  the  trip  to  be  taken  on  a  new  17,250, 
ton  steamer,  leaving  New  York,  January  24 
and  returning,  by  way  of  Rotterdam  or 
Boulogne,  AprU  10.  The  itinerary  includes 
the  places  mentioned  Ju  the  tour  already 
given,  with  the  .4zores  in  addition.  The  rates 
range  from  $400  to  $925  per  passenger. 
Tourists  may  remain  on  the  ship  every  night 


ighted,  lylO,  by  Uuderwoud  <St  Ululerwood,  N.   V. 

POETO    FINO,    NEAR   GENOA. 

of  the  cruise,  if  they  so  desire,  except  in 
Egypt  during  the  fifteen  days  spent  there. 
The  rates  do  not  include  shore  expenses. 


March  11,  fifty-two  days,  $460:  March  4, 
sixty-six  days,  $620;  March  18,  fifty-two 
days,  $475.  These  rates  include  first-class 
steamer  travel,  second-class  railroad  travel, 
hotels,  fees,  etc.  Most  of  the  tours  include 
Paris  and  London,  but  do  not  include  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land.  A  Boston  company 
plans  four  tours,  occupj'ing  from  110  to  68 
days,  and  sailing  from  New  York,  January  25, 
and  Fel)ruary  18.  First-class  passage,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  travel  expense,  for  a 
ninety-four-day  tour  with  this  com- 
1  pany  is  $757.  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land  are  included  in  the  itinerary.  A 
Mediterranean  and  Oriental  tour 
planned  by  another  Boston  company 
leaves  New  York  January  7  and  re- 
turns March  25.  The  first-class  in- 
clusive rate  for  this  tour  is  $935.  The 
same  company  plans  another  tour, 
which  allows  a  month  in  Egypt  and  a 
month  in  Palestine,  returning  through 
Rumania,  Seryia,  Hungary,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  sailing 
date  is  from  New  York,  January  25, 
returning  June  10.  The  fare  is  $1,530. 
A  company  in  Bloonifield,  N.  J.,  plans 
a  tour  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Orient,  sailing  from  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 7,  and  returning  to  Boston,  March 
29.  This  tour  is  limited  to  ten  peo- 
ple.    The  fare  is  $1,000. 

NOTES  OF  TRANSATLANTIC 
TRAVEL 

The  North  German  Lloyd  hiuj  fre- 
quent sailings  for  Mediterranean  ports, 
the    ships    in    service    including    the 
Berlin  (which   is   new),   the    Princess 
Irene,    Koenigen   Luise,    Koenig  Albert,  and 
Friedrich  der  Grosse.    Sailings  are  made  either 
weeklj'^  or    fortnightly,  according  to  season. 


Three    20,000-ton    steamers    belonging    to  for   Gibraltar,   Naples,   and  Genoa,   some  of 

another  company   will  make  four  Mediter-  the  ships  calling  at  Algiers.     This  line  also 

ranean  trips  from  New  York,   the  dates  of  has     ships    leaving    Barcelona    for    eastern 

their  departure  from  and  return  to  this  city  Mediterranean     ports,    including    Constanti- 

being  as  follows:    January  7 — February  14,  nople,  Odessa,  and  Batoun  on  the  Black  Sea. 

January    21 — February    28,    February    18 —  The    Imperial   Mail   Lines    of   this  company 

leaving  Naples  for  Liverpool,  and  thence  New  send    ships    from  Bremerhaven   through  the 

York,  March  13,  March  11,  leaving  Naples  for  Mediterranean  to  Ceylon,  China,  and  .Austra- 

Liverpool    and  thence  New    York    April  3.  lia.     Tickets  for  independent  travel,  on  such 

The  rates  are  similar  to   those  for   the   first  tours,    valid  for  two  years,   with  numerous 


cruise  given  in  detail. 

Of    the     "Personally    Conducted'"     toui-s 
one  company  plans  six  during  the  winter, 


options,  including  a  going  trip  to  the  east- 
ward or  to  the  westward,  are  issued  by  the 
company.     North    German      Lloyd    cruises 


sailing  from  New  York  as  follows:  January  to  the  Black  Sea  will  be  made  aboard  the 
11,  inclusive  fare  for  tow  of  fifty  days,  $425;  ship  Schlcswig,  leaving  Genoa  on  April  28, 
January  21,  inclusive  for  fifty-nine  daj's,  and  again  on  May  30.  Oriental  cruises  here- 
$480;   February  14,  for  forty-nine  days,  $485;    tofore    have    not    included    the    Black    Sea, 

which  is  in  reality  an  ocean, 
having  a  length  of  seven  hun- 
dred miles  and  a  width  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty.  The  rates 
from  Genoa  and  return  range 
from  a  minimum  of  $250  up  to 
$1,500.  From  the  Black  Sea 
will  be  visited  the  Caucasus,  the 
Crimea,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  in- 
cluding a  trip  over  the  famous 
Gruisini  military  road  from 
Tillis,  "one  of  the  grandest  in 
the  world"  and  a  trip  made  I)y 
automobile.  In  the  summei-, 
and  for  this  trip  bookings  ar(> 
already  being  made,  a  special 
trip  will  be  made  to  the  polar 
region  during  .July  and  August, 
visiting  the  northernmost  point 
of  Spitzbergen,  where  an  op- 
portunity will  be  given  for 
passengers  to  land,  hunt  big 
game,  andclimlj  mountains. 


"  UOH  KOY,   ONK  OK  THE  HIO  TREES  OF  C.\LIFORNI.\. 

The  tree  measures  109  feet  around  its  base.     The  men  resting  against 
it  are  members  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
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The  Hamburg- Aiiu'iicini  Line  unuouncos 
a  "grand  ()ri(>ntal  cniiso"  of  tlu>  Cleveland, 
which  loaves  Now  Yoriv  on  Januaiy  28,  its 
duration  being  eighty  days.  The  rates  are 
from  $325  upward,  wliich  inoiudos  landing 
and  embarkment  expenses.  Sicily,  (JnHKie, 
Kgypt,  Palestine,  and  Constantinople  are  in- 
cluded in  the  cruise.  A  year  hence  Uie67cye- 
larul  will  make  two  cruises  around  the  world 
sailing  from  Now  York  on  No\(Mnber  1, 
eastward  for  San  Francisco.  She  will  then 
return  from  San  Francisco  westwai-d  to  New 
York,  leaving  the  former  place  on  February 
17,  1912,  the  duration  of  each  cruise  being 
one  hundred  and  ten  days  and  the  fare  $050 
and  upward.  From  Hamburg  the  Hamburg 
Line  will  this  year  make  cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Adriatic  during  January, 
February,  and  March,  extending  over  thirteen 
to  twenty-six  days,  and  costing  from  $75  and 
$125  and  upward. 

The  Cunard  Line  has  a  new  ship,  the 
Frariconia,  of  18,000  tons,  launched  this  year, 
which  enters  the  Mediterranean-Egyptian 
service  during  the  present  season.  This  ship 
will  be  employed  in  this  service,  with  the  fine 
Carmania  and  Caronta.  The  Cimard  Com- 
pany allows  on  these  trips  stop-over  privileges 
by  which  passengers  may  lengthen  their  stay 
at  any  of  the  ports  called  at.  The  Adriatic 
coast  is  included  in  some  of  this  company's 
trips.  The  White  Star  Line  will,  as  usual,  have 
an  excellent  service  to  the  Mediterranean  with 
frequent  sailings  and  fine  ships.  The  Ccdric 
and  Celtic  will  be  placed  on  this  service 
during  the  winter.  These  boats  have  dis- 
tinction as  "the  largest  ships  ever  sent 
through  the  Mediterranean." 
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111  the  new  Penn.sylvania  Terminal  in  New  York. 


ranges  tours  in  conipiinic^  liinitcd  lo  ii  com- 
paratively  few  persons,  usindly  to  eleven 
One  such  party,  which  sailed  from  New  York 
on  November  26  al)oard  the  Carmania,  wa.s 
lo  visit  Sf)»nish  eiticjs,  Italy  and  France,  the 
rate;  being  .f  Kit).  Christmas  was  to  be  spent 
in  Rome.  On  January  25  another  tour  under 
this  management  will  leave  on  th(^  Koenujiu 
Liii.sr  for  Nai)l(!s,  and  visit  Mgypt  and  the  Nile,. 
I'alestine,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  and  Orcece. 
'I'Ik;  inchisive  fare  from  Naples  back  to 
Naples  is  $875,  to  which  the  Atlantic  steam- 
shi[)  fares  must  be  added.  One  of  these 
l)e  I'otti'r  Tours  around  tlx;  world  .sailed  from 
New  York  on  December  10  by  the  Princess 
Irene.  'V\u\  rate;  was  $2,172,  with  the  privilegcr 
of  returning  by  iIk;  Trans-Sil)erian  railway, 
at  a  somewhat  higher  rate.  In  March  a  tour 
by  this  company  will  Ix;  s(!iit  out  to  Japan 
and  (yhina  by  way  of  Kan  Franci.sco  and  Van- 
couver. Members  will  hav(!  the  privilege 
of  joining  at  Hong  Kong  or  Nagasaki  the 
round-the-world  party  which  left  New  York 
in  December. 

By  the  Gross  Tours  one  may  arrange  for  a 
visit  to  Europe  with  land  travel  by  automo- 
biles provickul  by  the  company.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  other  touring  company  has 
before  made  this  offer  to  the  public.  Couriers 
attend  the  cars.  Arrangements  for  five 
tours  in  1911  are  already  under  way.  One 
leaves  on  April  8  and  is  for  seventy-three 
<lays;  another  on  May  10  for  one  hundred 
and  three  days.  The  purpose  is  not  only  to 
enable  tourists  to  see  great  cities,  but  to  ex- 
plore byways;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
"hill  towns"  of  Umbria,  the  Austrian  Tyrol, 
the  Dolomites,  the  Italian  Lakes,  the  Black 
Forest,  the  field  of  Waterloo,  etc. 

Important  steamship  lines  to  the  A\'est 
Indies  have  been  consolidated  into  what  are 
now  known  as  the  Agwi  Lines.     These  in- 


By  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam  Nav- 
igation Go's,  steamers  tours  may  be  arranged  route.  A  special  attraction  is  an  oppor- 
frona  England  to  Egypt,  India,  and  Ceylon  tunity  to  spend  Easter  in  Italy.  This 
at  the  rate  of  about  $400  from  London.  This  Bureau  has  what  it  calls  a  "  Greater 
company  has  projected  three  cruises  from  Orient  Tour,"  which  leaves  New  York  on  elude  the  Clyde,  Mallory,  New  York  and 
Marseilles  by  the  Vectus — on  February  9,  January  25,  and  a  "Lesser  Orient  Tour,"  Cuban  Mail,  and  New  York  and  Porto  Rico 
for  'Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  a  month's  sailing  on  February  22.  Options  are  given  Company.  The  points  reached  by  them  arc 
trip,  with  a  fare  of  30  guineas;  on  March  11,  as  to  ending  the  tour  at  different  points,  and  Florida;  Texas,  Cuba,  the  Bahamas,  Porto 
one  for  Constantinople  and  Greece;  and  rates  are  fixt  accordingly.  Rico,  and  Mexico. 
on  April  15,  one  for  Dalmatia,  Venice,  and  The  De  Potter  Tours  Company  also  ar-  F. 
Corfu.     This  line  sends  steamers  from 


London  to  Bombay,  calling  at 
Gibraltar  and  Marseiltes,  every  Fri- 
day; and  from  London  to  Calcutta 
eyery  alternate  Saturday. 

The  Tabet  Tours  Company  has 
arranged  three  special  tours,  the  first 
being  to  Egypt  and  the  Nile  Valley, 
and  extending  over  69  days,  at  a  rate 
of  from  $790  to  $990,  leaving  New 
York  on  the  Carmania,  January  7; 
the  second,  a  similar  trip,  leaving 
on  the  Caronia,  January  21.  The 
annual  spring  torn-  of  this  company 
to  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria, 
extending  over  92  days,  will  leave 
New  York  on  the  Carmania  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  the  rate  being  from 
$1,100  to  $1,300.  The  Tabet  tours 
aim  at  independence  and  privacy  for 
the  traveler. 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel 
undertakes  tours  with  reference  to 
courses  of  study  and  hence  its  name. 
Some  scholar  of  university  rank  and 
qualifications  accompanies  the  party. 
Tours  are  planned  for  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  A  tour  that  leaves  New 
York  on  February  22  has  one  section 
going  by  way  of  Paris,  the  other  by 
Berlin,  to  Italy,  Greece,  and  Constan- 
tinople, the  period  comprizing  one 
hundred  and  two  days  and  the  rate 
being  $840.  Some  option  exists  as 
to    Yariations    from    the    prescribed 
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la  the  main  waiting-room  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Terminal. 
Looking  toward  the  Concourse. 


C.  Clark  has  arranged  his  twelfth 
annual  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  Orient,  including  Spain.  The 
White  Star  boat  Arabic,  which  has 
been  chartered  for  it,  will  leave  New 
York  on  February  4  for  a  tour  of 
seventy-one  days,  including  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  The  rate  is  $400  and 
upward,  which  includes  shore  ex- 
cursions, hotel  expenses,  drives,  "  and 
all  necessary  expenses." 

H.  W.  Dunning  &  Company  plan 
for  the  new  year  several  Oriental 
tours.  The  first  will  leave  New  York 
on  January  25,  and  extend  over  one 
hundred  and  ten  days,  the  round- 
trip  rate  being  $1,175.  On  arrival  in 
Europe  the  party  sailing  on  January 
25  will  be  divided  into  two  sections, 
according  as  they  elect  to  spend  the 
greater  or  lesser  time  in  Palestine  or 
Egypt.  The  shorter  of  the  tours 
comprizes  only  ninety-one  days,  and 
the  rate  is  $1,050  from  New  Y'^ork 
and  return.  Another  tour  still  shorter, 
comprizing  eighty-six  days,  has  a  rate 
of  $900;  still  another  and  shorter  one 
comprizes  sixty-seven  days,  with  a 
rate  of  $800. 

Thomas  Cook  &  Sons  maintain 
offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  world,  and  have  long  been  head- 
quarters for  tourists  seeking  infor- 
mation on  any  imaginable  subject. 
Their  lists  of  rates  and  routes,  re- 
vised   for    each    season,  will  always 
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be  found  extremely 
useful  and  trust- 
worthy. Bookings  for 
all  parts  of  the  world 
may  here  be  secured, 
either  by  the  "  person- 
ally conducted "  or 
the  independent  sys- 
tem. This  agency 
publishes  The  Ameri- 
can Travelers'  Gazette. 

McCann's  Tours  of- 
fer a  wide  choice  of 
routes  and  countries, 
including  not  only 
Florida,  Colorado  and 
other  resorts  in  the 
United  States,  but 
the  West  Indies,  Eu- 
rope, and  around   the 

world.     A  pamphlet  giving  rates  and  routes 
is  published. 

The  Temple  Tours  are  conducted  on  the 
"small  parties"  plan,  "an  intelligent  and 
competent  conductor"  being  sent  with  each 
party.  Options  are  given,  however,  on 
shore  fo*-  independent  sightseeing  as  well  as 
that  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  con- 
ductor. Tourists  may  spend  the  day  or  days 
on  shore  where  and  how  they  please.  Par- 
ticular effort  is  made  by  the  management  to 
include    in  the  price   all    expenses     possible 


HALL   OF  THE    .MONOLITHS,   AT   MITLA,    MEXICO. 

Neither  history  nor  legend  indicates  their  date. 

of  control.  The  latest  Temple  Tours,  as 
described  in  a  new  pamphlet,  include  a 
Mediterranean  trip  sailing  from  Boston  on 
April  8,  lasting  one  hundred  days,  and  cost- 
ing $490,  and  another  Mediterranean  trip 
sailing  from  New  York  on  May  10,  lasting 
sixty-one  days,  and  costing  $360.  Other 
trips  have  been  arranged  for  the  winter. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  tourist  agencies,  maintain  offices  in  many 
cities    and    constantly   issue    new   literature 
useful    to    the  travelers  wherever  they  may 
be  going.     They  also  keep  in  stock   a    large 
supply    of  folders  of   va- 
rious railways  and  steam-     ' 
ship  lines.    Arrangements 
may   here     be   made    for 
tours   in    all  parts  of  the 
world,  winter   and    sum- 
mer. 

Other  transatlantic 
trips  are  arranged  by 
many  tourists  compa- 
nies, including  the  follow- 
ing: TaVjet  (independent 
Nile  trips);  Robson 
(Spain,  Morocco,  Sicily, 
and  the  Riviera);  Paine 
(general) ;  Mar-stcrs  (Medi- 
terranean and  Italy) ; 
Althouse  (Spain ,  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  Nile); 
Bartlett  (general);    Beek- 


week  it  was  computed 
that  the  through  train 
business  was  15  per 
cent,  larger  than  it 
had  been  for  the  same 
trains  in  average  weeks 
when  departures  were 
made  from  the  Jersey 
City  terminal.  Almost 
every  train  required  an 
extra  car.  An  extra 
section  has  been  de- 
manded for  the  "Chi- 
cago Flyer." 

TRIPS  TO  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

PLEliLO    UE    TAO.S.    .NEW     ME.XiCU, 

The  largest  of  the  Indian  villages  in  the  Southwe.sl.  Brazil,    Argentina, 

Uruguay,  the  Straits  of 

man    (Europe  and  the  Orient);    Ideal   (gen-     Magellan,  Chile,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad,  Bar- 

eral)  ;   Art  (Spain).  badoes,  and  an  overland  trip  across  the  Andes 

from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires,  are  features 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  NEW  YORK  in  a  "  Grand  Cruise "  to  South  America  which 
The  opening  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Ter-    f^^  ^f  ^''^^  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the 

minalin  New  York  City  a  few  weeks  ago    largest  transatlantic  steamship  companies  this 

brought    to    completion    a    work  that    had 

been  seven   and  one-half  years  in  progress. 

Tourists   for    southern,     southwestern,    and 

western  points  will  in  great  numbers  make  use 

of  this  terminal  during  the  present  season. 

The  tunnel,  in  its  North  River  division,  has  a 

total  length  of  13,700  feet,  and  a  length  under 

water  of  6,100  feet.    The  improvement  starts 

at  a  point  just  east  of  Newark,  whence  it 

proceeds  over  new  embankments  and  track-     ^^^^^^^K^^^^^^^^^^^m-^' 

age  across  the  meadows  until  it  enters  Bergen 

Hill  and  thence  goes  under  the  Hudson  River. 

The  lowest  depth  under  the  river  is  ninety-     ^^^^^^^_^^^^_^^__^ 

seven  feet  below  high  water.    Of  the  station     ^^^^^^^■^^^^^^■■■^     ^ 

itself  the  following  statistics  have  been  com-     

piled:  ^^^^^  "^^-it* 

Length  of  passenger  station    ....    784  feet 

Width  of  passenger  station 430  feet 

Length  of  main  waiting-room  .  .  .  277  feet 
Width  of  main  waiting-room  ....  103  feet 
Height  of  main  waiting-room.  .  .  .  150  feet 
Number    of    columns    supporting 

station  building 500 

Number  of  electric  lights  to   be 

used 30,000  ^^^^e 

Maximum  capacity  of  tunnels  in  ^^■k 

trains  per  hour 144 

Storage  capacity  of  station  yards  386  cars 
Concrete    required    for    retaining 

walls,  foundations,  street  bridg- 
ing, and  sub-structure    160,000  cu.  yds. 

Length    of    river     tubes,     single 

track. .......    6.8  miles  electric:  light  i.\  a  berth  ox  ax  overland 

Length    of    land    tunnels,    single  .„d.tx, 

track 6.8  miles  train. 

Length  of  run,  Bergen  portal  to 

Long  Island  portal  in  Sunnyside  winter.     The  large  steamer  Bliiecher  making 

Tdtanength  of  track  in  tunnels',  ^'^  '"'''''  this  cruise  will  leave  New  York  on   January 

exclusive    of    yard    tracks    in  21,     returning    to  this    city    April     5.     The 

Len|th°ofiunV  Harrison  to  ter-^^'^'"'''^"'  distance  traversed   in   this   cruise,    the    sec- 

minal 8.6  miles  ond    of   the   kind   attempted   by    this   com- 

Run  Jamaica  to  terminal  station  11.86  miles  p^^^^^    jg   ^^^^   jgooQ  miles;     the   time   con- 

.\ftcr    the    station    had    been    in   use   one    sumed.  twenty-four    days.     The  itinerary  is 

so  arranged  that  passen- 
gers will  have  plenty  of 
time  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  Santi- 
ago, principal  cities  of 
South  America,  and  may 
make  the  trans-Andean 
J  trip  without  having  to 
retrace  their  steps.  The 
'■^"  rates  of  fare  for  the  cruise 
are  according  to  state- 
.**  room  occupied,  and  run 
from  $350  to  $1,250. 
There  are  various  side 
trips  made  on  shore,  and 
these,  including  the 
trans-Andean  tri[),  cost 
approximately  $345.   The 

AI.\     IKIUGATION     CANAL    IN     T;!K    UIO    GRANDE    VALLE'^  .  lUlmbcr  of         paSSCUgCrS 

The  width  of  the  canal  is  60  feet.  {Continued  on  page  1164) 
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Come  to  the  Michigan  ^'Florida'' 

for  REAL  REST  and  HEALTH-BUILDING 

If  you  think  of  going  this  winter  to  Florida,  Cahfornia  or  to  the  Mediterranean, 
your  main  purpose  in  going  is  undoubtedly  to  improve  your  health ;  incidentally 
to  enjoy  the  balmy  climate.     Permit  us  to  give  you  a  few  health-building  pointers. 

Here  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  you  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  "Florida"  climate  indoors  in  a  great 
institution  containing  about  7  acres  of  floor  space.  This  vast  building  is  perfectly  ventilated  and  perfectly 
heated.  It  is  equipped  with  a  beautiful  Palm  Garden,  Sun  Parlors,  glass  enclosed  porches,  separate  swimming 
pools  for  men  and  women,  great  cheer-inspiring  dining  room,  restful  and  luxurious  parlors  and  foyers,  splendid 
entertainment  halls  and  auditoriums  and  a  notable  gymnasium.  These  things  are  for  comfort,  recreation,  entertain- 
ment and  pleasure.  Going  further,  in  regard  to  health  building,  you  will  find  here  authentic  and  exceedingly 
interesting  information  regarding  the  restoration  of  natural  functions  by  natural  means  such  as  a  diet  prescribed 
in  definite  Caloric  values  prepared  by  expert  medicochefs,  massage,  electricity,  mechano-therapy,  medical-gymnas- 
tics, hydrotherapy,  phototherapy,  etc.  Here,  among  new  and  fascinating  environs  you  will  be  in  a  way  to  get  a 
new  and  powerful  stimulus  to  become  a  determined,  enthusiastic  seeker  after  health — which  is  half  the  battle — 
instead  of  a  half-hearted,  hope-diminishing  traveler  from  one  climate  to  another. 

Furthermore,  until  you  have  been  here  and  have  talked  with  the  other  guests — the  hundreds  who  are 
steadily  and  undeniably  improving  in  health,  you  cannot  appreciate  how  much  it  will  mean  to  you  to  have  the 
new  courage,  new  hope  and  new  spirit  of  fighting  for  health  for  which  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  has  become 
an  example  to  the  world. 

Cut  off  coupon  below  and  send  immediately,  or  wire,  for  interesting  illustrated  book  fully  describing  the 
SANITARIUM.     Kindly  state  what  accommodations  you  or  your  party  will 
require.     Address  Box  203. 


THE  SANITARIUM""'^-" 


Michigan 
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Box  203 
The  Sani- 
tarium, Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Please  send    illus- 
trated booklet  and  full 
iDf  ormation  as  mentioned 
I  Literary  Digest.    12-17-10 


'5j,'$»s»wft. 
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650  UP 

INCLUDING  ALL 

NEqESSARY 

EXPENSES 


has  been  brought  within  the  means 
of  the  average  person,  due  to  the 
initiative  and  experience  o(  the 


Hamburg-American  Line 


G3> 


who  originated  pleasure  cruising  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     Capable  management  and  perfect  arrange- 
ments have  enabled  us  to  offer  in  our  cruises,  aboard  modern  twin-screw  steamships,  ideal  trips   that  answer  [^ 
every  requirement  and  wish  as  to  COMFORT,  HEALTH,  PLEASURE,  TIME  and  COST. 

For  the  coming  season  we  offer  cruises  to : 

January  28th,  by  the  S.  S.  Cleveland,  17,000 

tons,    80   days,   $325    and    up.     Finest  trip 

ever  planned.    Strictly  first  class.    Nile  trips 

by  the  Hamburir  and  Anglo-American  Nile 


Orient 

Egypt,  Holy 
Land,  Nile 


South  America 

Across  the  A njes 
Straits  of  Mage  Ha  n 


Company's  superb  steamers. 

January  21st,  by  the  S.  S.  Bluecher,  12.500 
tons,  74  days,  ^350  and  up.  Only  oppor- 
tunity to  see  South  America  right  without 
delays  and  vexatious  changes  of  steamers. 


Around  the 
World 

2  Cruises 


West  Indies 

Panama  Canal 
Venezuela 


Cuba,  Jamaica 
Panama,  Hayti 
Colombia 
Costa  Rica 


January  24th  and  February  25th,  by  the 
S.  S.  Moltke,  I2,joo  tons  ;  30  days.  $150  and 
up.  Largest  ship  going  to  the  Caribbean. 
Ideally  adapted  and  specially  constructed  for 
service  in  the  Tropics.  Also  March  28th, 
Spring  Cruise  of  16  days,  $85  and  up. 
BOOK  IVOIV.     Send  for  our  illustrntoci  booklets  givi»;r  full  particular 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE,  Hambarg-Atnerican  Bnilding, 

1334  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  607  Bovlston  Street,   Boston 

159  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  902  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis 


Adriatic  and 

Mediterranean 

Seas 


By  the  S.  S.Cleveland,  17,000  tons,  from  New  York, 
November  i,  191 1,  and  from  San  Francisco 
February  17, 1912,  iiodays,  $65oand  up,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  expenses  afloat  and  ashore. 

To  Havana,  fortnightlyj  the  S.  S.  Hamburg. 

11,000  tons.  Finest  and  largest  ship  to  Cuba. 
Weekly  by  well-known  "Prinz"and  other 
steamers  of  the  Atlas  Service. 
Superb  trips  at  moderate  rates— 23  and  2; 
day  cruises,  $135  and  $140.  Also  tours  in- 
cluding hotel  expenses. 

A    series    of   cruises   by  the  S.  S.   Meteor, 
starting  from  Hamburg,  Genoa  and  Venice. 
Cost    from   $75  to  $125  and    up.     Duration 
13  to  26  days. 
aiitl  rates.     Guide  and  travel  bootis  »ii  sale. 

41-45  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

338  Sixth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh 
160  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco 


GOmff  Abroad  ^  Don't  forget  "The  Trav- 
uX   ^"'^^^^''   elers'     Handbook."      It 

has  beeii  newly  revised  and  enlarged,  and  contains 
ill  the  information  desired  by  the  tourist.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1  00 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


Motor  Tours  of  Europe 

1  Q  1  1  Everything  is  Complete 
^^'^^and  theVervBest 


We  are  Pre-Eminently  the  Leaders  in  Motor  Tours 
De  Luxe  in  Europe. 

The  Grand  Automobile  Tour  oF  Europe,  May  10. 
1911,  103  Days.  $986.85  on  Land.  Italy.  1  yrol. 
Bavaria,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium.  Paris„Cnateau.\ 
of  Totiraine,  London,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Orient  Tour,  April  8,  73  days,  $490  on  LaiuL 
Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Holy  Land,  Egypt  and  Italy. 

Vacation  Tour  of  Europe,  July  4,  1911,  55  Days, 

$417,15  0//   Land.     Holland,  Belgium,   The    Rhine, 
I'aris,  Chateaux  of  Touraine,  London,  Ireland. 
Short  Vacation  Tour  of  Europe,  July  1 5^44  Days, 

f 328.65    on    Land.    J'aris,    Chateau.x  of  Touraine, 
-ondon,  Ireland. 

Round    the   World.   5   Months,  October   1,1911. 

llawaiUapan.China,  Philippines,  India,  Arabia,  Holy 
I. and,  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey,  Italy,  Central  Europe, 
15ritish  Isles. 

Write  for  Details.  Personally  Conducted.  Rates 
do  Not  include  steamship  fares,  but  Include  Every 
Other  Item  of  Expense. 

_  Send  for  Illuitrated  Booklet*  at  once.  Space  i* 
limited.     Reservations  should  be  made  right  a^vay. 

THE  GROSS  TOURS,  Inc. 

302  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WINTER    TRAVEL    SOUTHWARD 

(Coiilinui'd  from  p<ige  1162) 

taken  on  thi.s  cruise  i.s  limited  to  three 
hundred.  The  Trans-Andean  Raih-oad, 
which  links  Buenos  Aires  with  Valparaiso, 
cuts  off  1,000  miles  in  distance,  and  nine  days 
in  time,  in  a  journey  from  Western  Europe 
by  way  of  South  America  to  Australia  or  New 
Zealand.  For  the  tourist,  the  mountain 
scenery  on  this  route  is  described  as  of  "un- 
equaled  wildness  and  majesty." 

There  are  two  "Personally  Conducted" 
tours  planned  this  winter  for  South  America. 
Both  of  these  trips  are  similai-  to  the  cruise 
already  described,  except  that  they  include 
in  their  itineraries  the  entire  Pacific  coast 
of  South  America,  thus  giving  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
and  Panama.  The  first  of  these  tours  leaves 
New  York  on  January  28.  The  dm-ation  of 
the  tour  is  ninety-nine  days,  and  the  cost, 
including  all  expenses,  is  .11,350.  The  other 
toin-,  undertaken  by  a  Boston  company, 
leaves  New  York  February  4,  visits  all 
South  American  countries,  and  returns  to  New 
York  May  5.  The  cost,  including  all  ex- 
penses, and  traveling  first-class  throughout, 
is  $1,475. 

SOUTHWARD    TO    FLORIDA 

Those  who  have  once  tested  the  charms  of 
Florida's  climate  in  winter  are  very  apt  to 
test  it  again.  And  not  I'lorida  alone  proves 
attractive  to  the  winter  tourist  who  turns 
sotithward  when  not  caring  to  leave  his  own 
country,  but  there  are  delightful  places,  in- 
land and  on  the  shore,  in  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
lina.s,    Georgia,    and    Alabama.    During  the 


winter  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  leaves  Boston 
and  New  York  twice  a  week  for  Savannah, 
where  connections  are  made  with  all  points 
in  Florida  and  the  South.  The  round  trip 
by  steamer  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville 
is  $43.30;   by  rail,  one  way,  $26.30. 

Palm  Beach,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of 
Florida,  is,  possibly,  the  favorite  winter 
resort,  and  at  the  height  of  the  season  is 
usually  the  central  point  for  a  number  of 
tours  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
northern  cities. 

There  are  short  tours  to  the  coast,  on  the 
way  to  Florida,  giving  glimpses  of  Norfolk, 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  Washing- 
ton by  Old  Dominion,  and  other  lines.  The 
average  i-ates  for  these  tours,  limited  in 
time  from  ten  to  thirty  days,  is  from  $14  to 
$23.30.  Going  further  South,  en  route  to 
Jacksonville,  there  is  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
again  a  pleasant  trip  is  offered  by  side-wheel 
steamers,  making  four  weekly  sailings,  on  the 
St.  Johns  River  to  Palatka  and  Sanford. 

As  to  travel  by  rail,  it  may  be  said  that  by 
the  Southern,  which  reaches  New  York  over 
the  Pennsylvania,  most  points  in  the  SoutJi 
and  Southwest  are  reached.  IVelve  through 
expresses  are  run  each  day,  six  southbound 
and  six  northbound.  Its  New  Orleans  Lim- 
ited is  made  up  exclusively  of  Pullnum  cars. 
Among  the  important  winter  resorts  rejiched 
by  this  line  are  Asheville,  Pinehurst  ("The 
Center  of  Winter  Out-of-door  life  in  the  Mid- 
dle South"),  Biltmore,  and  Hot  Spriijgs  in 
North  Carolina;  Aiken,  Camden,  and  Coliunbia 
in  South  Carolina;  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Thomas- 
ville,  and  Savannah  in  Georgia,  Jacksonville, 


For  l\>rvoii«  nisorilors 
Take  lIorsl'iii'irN  .t<-l)l  I'hoMpbnte 

Kspecially   reconiniended  for   the  relief  of  nerrom* 
headache,  exhanstiun  and  iuHomuia. 
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A  WONDER- WAY  THROUGH  PICTURE- LAND  " 


The  Ultra-Pictorial  Route 
of  the  Country 


Western 


ifi 


acinc 


Railway 

The  new  cross-continent  line  between  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Sacramento,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco 

Palatial  trains  of  absolute  traveling  comfort,  equipped  with  every 
modern  device  for  speed  with  safety. 

Lowest  grades  over  Sierras.  Hundred  miles  of  wonderland 
through  Feather  River  Canyon.  Crosses  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  Valleys,  the  garden  spots  of  California. 

For  full  information  ask  any  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 

R.  C.  NICHOL,  General  Agent, 
1432  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  CITY,  or 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 


Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


Assistant   General    Passenger 
Agent 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


St.  Augustine,  Palm  Beach,  and  Tampa  in 
Florida,  and  by  steamer  Cuba  and  Nassau. 
The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which  runs  by  way 
of  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  Savannah, 
reaches  points  not  only  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  Florida,  but  in  the  interior  and  on  the  west 
coast,  including  Tampa.  It  has  several  ex- 
cellent trains.  Its  "Florida  Special,"  now 
entering  upon  its  twenty-fourth  consecutive 
season,  runs  daily,  except  Sunday,  and  is 
composed  exclusively  of  vestibule  cars,  elec- 
tric-lighted, etc.  Another  train,  the  "Florida 
and  West  India  Limited,"  runs  three  times 
a  week;  and  the  "Palmetto  Limited,"  run- 
ing  to  Summerville,  S.  C,  twice  a  week. 
The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  issues  winter  book- 
lets entitled  "A  Guide  to  Florida,"  "Cuba 
and  the  South,"  and  "Tropical  Trips  and 
Tropical"  Paradise.  Then  there  is  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  also  well  known  for  its 
expeditious  route  to  favorite  resorts  and  its 
excellent  service. 


The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  will  put 
into  effect  a  new  train  service  on  January  9, 
the  trains  including  the  "Palm  Beach 
Limited,"  "Sea  Board  Florida  Limited," 
"Over  Sea  Limited,"  which  connects  at 
Knight's  Key  with  direct  ships  to  and  from 
Havana  daily  except  Sunday,  and  the 
"  Key  West  Express,"  which  connects  at 
Knight's  Key  with  steamers  for  Key  West. 
The  Miami-Nassau  steamship  service  be- 
gins to  make  sailings  from  Miami  on  January 
5,  continuing  until  April  11,  with  a  semi- 
weekly,  or  tri-weekly,  service.  From  New 
York  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  runs 
two  through  trains  during  the  season  to  Palm 
Beach.  One,  the  "New  York  and  Florida 
Special,"  goes  by  way  of  the  .Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  the  other  the  "Sea  Board  Florida 
Limited,"  by  way  of  the  Sea  Board  Air  Line. 
The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  train  is  known  in 
Florida  as  the  "Over  Sea  Limited,"  which 
runs  through  to  Knight's  Key,  taking  up  at 
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Announcement   No.   37 

Spend  the  Winter  in 

Calif  ©rimia 

Honolulu  or  Mexico 

But  no  matter  where  or  when 
you  or  your  friends  contem- 
plate a  trip  this  Winter,  the 
Tours  Department  of  the 
Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and 
North  Western  Line  solicits 
your  correspondence  in  regard 
to  it,  and  suggests  that  you 
avail  yourself  of  the  unlimited 
services  and  assistance  it  is 
in  position  to  render. 

S.  A.  Hutchison.  Manager 

212  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

PC  1689  i276) 
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Direct 
Through  Car 

Route  to      Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  Memphis 


but  first  get  information 
about  the  superior  service 
and  schedules  of  the 

SEABOARD  FAST  MAIL 
SEABOARD  EXPRESS 

and  the  superb  All-Pullman 
SEABOARD  FLORIDA  LTD. 

one  night  out  New  York  to 

Palm  Beach. 

Through   Pullman,    Observation 
PALM  BEACH  ond  Dining  Car  Service. 

Hotels  and  Winter  resorts. 

Tourist  tickets  and  stopovers. 

Coif,  hunting,  fishing,  climate,  etc 

For  bookleti  and  information  address 

W.  E.  Conklyn,  G.E.F.A. 

1183  Broadway, 

New  York 


>  NASSAU 


KNIGHTS  KEY 
1AVANA 


MARDI    GRAS 


America's  Quaintest  Carnival— New  Orleans 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

S.S.  "CREOLE,"  from  NEW  YORK,  Feb.  22d 

O  •      1     D  ]     HP     •  D  _  J.  ^    Including  two  days'  board 

OpeCial    KOUnCl      i  rip    Kate    on    ship    at  New    Orleans 

For  rates  and  reservations  address 

L.  H.  Nutting,  G.  P.  A.  366  and  11 58  or  1  Broadway  New  York 


Palm  Beach  cars  from  the  Sea  Board  train 
for  Miami  and  Knight's  Key. 

From  Northern  and  Eastern  points  the 
joui-ncy  South  is  made  comfortably  by  either 
the  Pennsylvania  or  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  con- 
nections at  Washington  being  made  with 
Southern  lines  to  varied  destinations.  By 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  one  connects  directly 
with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  over  which 
B.  &  O.  trains  are  run  to  the  West  and  South- 
west. 

THE    WEST    INDIES    AND    PANAMA 

The  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal  haa 
increased  the  interest  with  which  the  vaca- 
tionist is  apt  to  view  the  islands  and  main- 
land of  the  Caribbean.  Jamaica  has  al- 
ways been  a  favorite  resort  for  the  winter 
tourist,  but  less  has  been  known  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  other  lands  in  the  Spanish  Main. 
It  is  these  other  lands,  and  the  Isthmus  itself, 
that  are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
pleasure-seeker,  and  the  variety  of  scenery, 
the  delightful  winter  climate,  the  novel  human 
interest,  the  tropical  luxuriance  to  be  found 
throughout  this  region,  are  having  their 
effect  in  bringing  thither  every  year  a  greater 
volimie  of  travel. 

Three  of  the  large  steamship  companies, 
having  regular  weekly  sailings  to  ports  in  the 
Caribbean,  plan  eight  extensive  cruises  al- 
together between  now  and  the  first  of  April. 
Steamers  of  another  company  will  sail  every 
ten  days  from  New  York  during  the  winter, 
making  cruises  of  twenty-eight  days  each,  at 
rates  from  $80  to  $120  and  up,  among  the 
Windward  Islands  and  Demerara.  Steamers 
of  one  of  the  three  companies  mentioned  sail 
from  New  York  on  January  28  and  March 
4,  making  cruises  of  thirty-one  days  each,  at 
rates  from  $150  and  up.  The  places  visited 
are  Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  Guadeloupe, 
Barbadoes,  Martinique,  Trinidad,  Venezuela, 
Curagao,  Panama,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  Cuba, 
and  the  Bahamas.  Steamers  of  another 
company  make  three  cruises,  as  follows; 
Leave  New  York  January  21,  touching  at 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, Tirnidad,  Barbadoes,  Martinique,  Ber- 
muda, New  York ;  duration  of  cruise  twenty- 
seven  days,  average  rate  $140;  leave  New 
York  February  18,  route  the  same  as  the 
foregoing  except  that  Porto  Rico  is  visited 
between  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  duration  of 
cruise  thirty- two  days,  average  rate  $150; 
leave  New  York  March  28,  touching  at 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Bermuda,  and 
New  York,  cruise  nineteen  days,  average 
rate  $85. 

The  third  and  largest  steamship  company 
plans  three  cruises  by  twin-screw  steamer, 
of  12,500  tons,  sailing  from  New  York  Janu- 
ary 24  and  February  25,  duration  of  trip 
twenty-eight  days  each,  and  on  March  28  on 
a  sixteen-day  trip.  The  rates  of  fare  on  the 
two  longest  of  these  cruises  is  from  $150  to 
$500,  according  to  location  of  stateroom. 
On  the  shorter  trip  the  rate  is  from  $85  to 
$300.  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  the  Isthmus, 
Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  Martinique, 
St.  Tliomas,  Bermuda,  are  the  places  visited 
on  the  two  long  trips.  Special  interest  at- 
taches to  the  cruise  leaving  New  York  on 
February  25,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  carry 
the  aeronaut,  ClifTortl  B.  Harmon,  who  pro- 
poses to  fly  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer, 
when  anchored  off  (yolon,  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  the  Pacific.  On  all  these  tours 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  take  side  trips 
on  the  Isthmus  and  at  other  ports  of  call. 

The  Hamburg-American  Line  sends  to  the 
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\\'c.st  Indies  tliis  winter  its  steamer  Mollkr. 
yailings  will  be  iniide  in  Jujuiary  and  March 
for  cruises  of  twenty-eight  days,  rates  being 
from  $150  upward.  TIu;  countries  visited 
are,  besides  the  West  Indies,  Panama,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Bermuda.  Other  cruises  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  Americ^a,  including 
Panama,  will  he  mack;  by  this  line  tlirough 
its  Atlas  service,  tours  lasting  about  twenty- 
three  days  with  stop-over  i)rivilegos  and 
rates  from  $125  to  $140.  On  March  28,  ther(> 
will  be  a  short  Ivister  cruise  of  sixteen  days 
to  Bernuida,  St.  Thomas,  and  Havana.  The 
Hamburg-American  Line's  ship  Havihun/  is 
now  engaged  in  the  Cuban  trade  of  that  line 
along  with  the /1/^ai  and  .4ZZ^'(//(a/)/y,  giving  a 
regular  weekly  service.  The  Hamburg  is  a 
ship  of  11,000  tons  and  has  accommodations 
for  400  first-class  passengers. 

The  Quebec  Steamship  Company  has  three 
ships  which  sail  from  New  York,  at  about 
fourteen  days'  interval,  for  St.  Thomas  and 
the  islands  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Single  cabin 
passenger  rates  from  New  York  to  all  these 
islands  as  far  as  Barbadoes  are  from  $40  to 
$60.  with  excursion  rates  of  from  $80  to 
$120.  This  company  maintains  also  a  regu- 
lar service  to  Bermuda. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  issues  a 
schedule  of  sailings  from  November  to  March 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  New  Orleans  to  Jamaica,  Panama, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras.  Sailings  from  New  York  will  be 
made  weekly  in  ships  of  5,000  tons. 

The  Gillespie-Kinsport  Company  send  out 
personally  conducted  tours.  In  January  and 
February  will  be  sent  out  two  parties  to  Mex- 
ico and  Cuba  covering  forty-five  to  forty- 
seven  days.  The  price  from  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Chicago  is  $295  and  upward. 
Tours  to  Florida  and  Cuba  will  also  be  per- 
sonally conducted.  They  may  be  taken 
either  by  train  or  steamer  in  January,  Febru- 

(Continued  on  page  1169  ) 


EAGER  TO  WORK 
Health  Regained  by  Right  Food. 


The  average  healthy  man  or  woman  is 
usually  eager  to  be  busy  at  some  useful  task 
or  employment. 

But  let  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  get  hold 
of  one,  and  all  endeavor  becomes  a  burden. 

"A  year  ago,  after  recovering  from  an 
operation,"  writes  a  Michigan  lady,  "my 
stomach  and  nerves  began  to  give  me  much 
trouble. 

"At  times  my  appetite  was  voracious, 
but  when  indulged,  indigestion  followed. 
Other  times  I  had  no  appetite  whatever. 
The  food  I  took  did  not  nourish  me  and  I 
grew  weaker  than  ever. 

"I  lost  interest  in  everything  and  wanted 
to  be  alone.  I  had  always  had  good  nerves, 
but  now  the  merest  trifle  would  upset  me 
and  bring  on  a  violent  headache.  Walking 
across  the  room  was  an  effort  and  prescribed 
exercise  was  out  of  the  question. 

"I  had  seen  Grape-Nuts  advertised,  but 
did  not  believe  what  I  read  at  the  time. 
At  last  when  it  seemed  as  if  I  Avere  literally 
starving,  I  began  to  eat  Grape-Nuts. 

"  I  had  not  been  able  to  work  for  a  year, 
but  now  after  two  months  on  Grape-Nuts  I 
am  eager  to  be  at  work  again.  My  stomach 
gives  me  no  trouble  now,  my  nerves  are 
steady  as  ever,  and  interest  in  life  and  am- 
bition have  come  back  with  the  return  to 
health." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  (he  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Visit 
Yellowstone  Park 

Season  1911:   June  15 — September  15 

C  You  ought,  by  all  means,  to  see  this  great 
Wonderland. 

C  Geysers,  hot  and  mineral  springs,  emerald  pools,  mud  volcanoes, 
cataracts,  canyons,  beasts,  birds  and  fish — verily  there  is  no  place 
like  it  in  all  the  world.  A  magnificent  143-mile  coaching  trip 
pleasantly  broken  by  stops  in  superb  hotels  where  the  service  is 
equal  to  the  best  resort  hotels  in  America.  For  the  season  of  191 1 
a  new,  enormous  and  beautiful  hotel  will  be  open  at  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone.  You  should  plan  to  spend  a  month 
there.  The  cost  is  moderate — you  will  never  regret  it.  Send 
6c  in  stamps  for  the  handsome  book  reproduced  above — the  best 
book  on  the  Park  ever  published^and  full  particulars  about  the 
Park  trip.     Address 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul 


It 


41 


Gokey  Boots  and  Moccasins 


Hand  Made— Waterproof 

for  Hunters,  Fishermen,  Prospectors,  Civil  Engineers  and  Storm  Boots. 
!tfj,\    TV    Best"Moose"calf  leather  uppers;  "Rock  Oak"  soles.  Hand- 
el      .\.     made  throughout.     Anatomical  lasts ;  classy  styles  and  patterns. 


Wm.  N.  Gokey 
Shoe  Co., 

11th  Street, 
Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 
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iT^rr 


FLORIDA 


2ESEE2:       CUBA  -  AUGUSTA  -  SOUTH 


\KW  YORK 

B'way,cor.30tli  St. 

BOSTO:V 

248  Washington  St. 

I>HILAUKI>PHIA 

lOlt)  Chestnut  iit. 

B  AI/TiaiORB 

Light  <fc  German  Sta. 

WA8HI\GTO.'V 

1419  New  York 

Ave.,N.W. 


VIA 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 

The  Standard  Railway  of  the  South. 

Four  Pullman  Trains  Daily 

Leaving  New  York,  from  New  Penn.  R.  R.  Terminal, 
10.16  A.M.     1.26  P.M.    3.38  P.M.    9.30  P.M. 


"Florida  &  West  Indian  Limited " 

"New  York  &  Florida  Special" 

"Palmetto  Limited" 

"  Coast  Line  Florida  Mall " 


Superior  Roadzvay,  Equipment  and  Service  to 

A-ugusta,  Summerville,  Thomasville  and  Florida  Resorts. 


jl'      NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  Centre  of  Winter  Out- 

of-Door  Life  in  the 

Middle  South 

free  from   climatic   extremes 
and  wholesome  in  every  respect. 

FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS.  60  COTTAGES. 
—The  only  resort  having  3  18-HOLE  GOLF 
COURSES,  all  in  pink  of  condition.  Country 
Club,40,000  Acre  Private  Shooting  Preserve 
Good  Guides  and  Trained  Dogs,  Fine  Livery 
of  Saddle  Horses,  Model  Dairy,  Tennis 
Courts,  Trap  Shooting,  etc. 

NO    CONSUMPTIVES  RECEIVED 
AT  FINEHURST 

Thraugk  Pullman  Service 
from  Sew  York  to  Pine' 
hurst  via  Seaboard  Air 
Line.  Onlii  one  viglit  out 
from  New  York,  lioston, 
Cleveland.  Pillsburg  and 
Cincinnati. 

Send  for  iilattrated  literatore 
and  list  of  Gol.,  Tennis  and 
Shooting  ToaraamenU. 


Pinehurst  General 
OfHco: 
PINEHVRST,  NORTH 

l'\IIOM.NA,  o 
Ii«>oi<ard  'I'ufts.O 
er,  BoBtou,  Mans. 


SOUXHERIN       R/\1L\A//\Y 

The  Gr»at  Hlghwav  of  Tra\/el 

SOUTH     AND 

SOUTHWEST 

Aiken,  Augusta,  Florida, 

Mexico,  California 

The  route  of  the  following- 
hi^h  class  trains,  departing 
from  PennsylTaDia  U.  R.  >ew 
StAlion,7th  Atp  Jk3*JdSt.,N.T. 

The  Southern's  Southeast  orn 
Limited  —  Aiken.  Au^'usla  and 
Florida.  New  York.  Atlaulaand 
New  Oileans  Limited.  Atlanta 
and  New  Orleans  Fast  Mail. 
Birmingham  Special  — Via  At- 
lanta. Memphis  Sprrial— Via 
Chattanooga.  Cliattanoo^a  and 
New  Orleans  Limited.  Abhr- 
ville.  N.  C  .  "The  Land  of  the 
Sky  "—Via  Salisbury. 

Pullman's  Latest  Drawing 
Rodui,  St;ite  Ri>()m.  Sleejiing. 
Library  and  Ohservation  Cars, 
Dining  Car  Service. 

Entire  Trains  Electric  Lighted. 

For  information  regarding 
rat.-s.  literature,  ete.,  NEW 
YORK  OFFICK.  264  Fifth  Av- 
enue, corner  29th  Street. 


ALEX.  S.  THWEATT,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 

H.  Hardwick  H.  F 

Washington.  D.  C.  C 


Pasaengt-r  Traffic  Manag 


Cary 

I    I'ahseiigcr   . 


To  South  Altierica  January  28th 

(  '/'//is  tour  ZHclidics  Cuba  * 
A  lattr  sailing    Febriiai-y   4th. 

To  Japan  &  China  February  14th 

and  a  later  sailing  March   2Hth. 
Extension   to  Trans -Siberia. 

Aroimd-the-World  1911-1912 

.Sailing  next  Fall.    Send  for  announcements. 

BUKK.ICOF  riVIVKKSITV  TKAVKL. 

lOTrlully  I'luco,  UuHtou,  .Miism. 


TEACHERS*  QQQA  ITALY    TO 
OUR  ^00\3  ENGLAND 

l.')only.     Iime24,  litll.    C.  A.   J  L'KRKLI,, 
i'rof.  Mod,  Langs.,  Univ.  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 


Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 

THK    IDEAL    WINTER   RESOKT. 
<  )pens  I)tcemberl2.  Accommodates 400.  Out- 
door life  all  winter.     Beautiful  drives,  saddle 
riding,   tennis,   golf,  yachting,  sea  bathing. 

KiNE  NEW  SWIMMING  POOL. 
Only  two  days   from    New    York    by  fast, 
luxurious  steamers,  sailing  twice  a  week. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Mgrs. 
*lamilton  liermuda 


Four  select  limited  membeiship  tours  leave 
by  mammoth  steamers,  Jan.  11,  21,  25,  Feb.  18. 

ITALY  '^^  RIVIERA 

two  months  leisurely  tra\'cl  uuderescort,  $625 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Building,  New  York 


fTftAA  X*!*!!!  '"  J'-iTope  or  in 
*  •■•  ^•^'  **  'f  America  will  be  given 
at  any  time  to  avi  organizer  ol  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  HANCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
.Street,  Brooklyn. 


12th  YEAR  IN  THE  ORIENT 

Small  parties  Jan.  1h  and  ^'eb.    IK.  Prof. 
Albert  F'..  Bailey  conducts  for  the  sixth  time. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Honse  Boston,  Mass. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
ORIENTAL-"  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAWAY 

IS  THE  BEST  WAY 

the;  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS       APPLETON.WIS. 


TOURS/»°.ORIENT 

44th  Annual  Series  of  Tours  de  huxeto 
Egypt,  the  Nile.  Holy  Land.  Turkey, 
Greece,  etc.,  leave  Jan.  7,  11.  21,  25,  Feb. 
4,  18,  March  11.  The  most  comprehen- 
sive pleasure  tours  through  the  East 
ever  organized. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  ^fr'tfr'e 

this  Season  Jnn  7  Kastbound.  A  delight- 
ful six  months'  tour. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  ?^u'?',r;;i 

Jan.  28.    Very  complete  itinerary. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's  Travellers  Cheques  are 
Oootl  All  Over  the  World. 


HONOLULU % VOLCANO 

THE  TIllP  MOST  COHI'F.I.MNG  and  worth  while. 
e-Ncelliiif;  all  ollins  f«)r  KnuHleur,  beauty  and  pUas- 
lire.  And  this  splendid  tiip  can  be  made  in  tNv<> 
weeks  and  a  dav  (from  San  Frnncisco)  by  sailing  tm 
8.  8.  SIKICRA  (io.(K)0  tons  displacement).  The  Vol- 
cano of  Kilaiiea.  the  largest  in  the  world,  islienicn- 
dously  activi;  just  now,  anda  few  quick  dispatch 
trips  have  t>een  arrang<'<i.  Never  before  has  it  been 
possible  to  nmkethis  most  desirable  trip  with  such 
speerf  and  comfort,  and  the  price  is  I<>\v,  $llOSan 
Fiancisco  to  Honolulu  &back.  first-class.  &  $41  for 
side  trip  from  Honolulu  to  Vulcauo.  No  otlnr  trip 
Compares  with  this.  Be  sure  to  visit  the  Islands 
and  I>0  IT  ^0W,  while  the  V..lcano  is  active.  >'.  S. 
SltRKA  sails  Dec.  3.  24.  Jan,  14.  F.  li.  4.  25.  AVrite 
or  wire  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


University    Travel -Study    Club 

.SpriiiK  Cultural  Tour,  March  29. 
Sprlusr  Oriental  Tour,  March  18. 
Best-of-Kurope  Tour,  June  14-24. 
Coronation  Tour,    Jmie    10. 
Dr.    A.   C.   FLICK,  SYRACUSE,    N.   Y. 

TRAVEL  STUDY    CLASS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Sails  January  28,  1911 

Prof.  T.  G.  Soarks,  University  of  Chicago 

Chicago,  Illinois 

V.X'IVERSITV  rni.\Ts 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpiecesof  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  centB  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  cntalogne.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI.,  Boston. 

IVRIV    XEAI>.\\n    A.'VII    Ai;STR.%I.I.% 

(Uiii..ii  line  of  N.  Z  ) 
via  Tftliiti  and  Wfllincton 
Only  line  of  diroctthrnnch  stcanioi-s.  sailing  from 
San  Fi-an('i!*co  D.'c.   14.  ,Ian.  11.    Fol>.    S  anil   ovciy 
23  days.     Wollinjilon    and    back,    first  class.  »'JB4 
Other  rates  also  low.        The    line    to    Isles  of   tlie 
South  Seas.       For  reservations  see  Coupon  Railroa<l 
a.'eiits,  or  address  (tCEAIVIC   8.  8.  CO.,  <73 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


33  DAYS  EUROPEAN  TOUR  $|  J) 


ll*.J\LL  EXPENSES 


C:il)in  Passage.    to>od  hot..l  accommodations. 

MEDIT.  and  RIVIERA  "  ROMANIC  "  Feb.  4, 

$340.   MEDIT.,   RIVIERA  and 

FRANCE,  Feb.  4,  $42« 

Write    for    foreij^n    edition     "  Big  and  Little 

.Tourneys."      containing    itineraries    of    tbes*. 

and  20  othi-r  attractive  European  tours. 

BKKK.Il.t.'V  TOURIST  C4». 

»»4  WaKlii.iL-lon  St.. Rcistnn.  Masii. 


14  Years  of  Uniform  Satisfaction 

You  are  certain  of  delightful  travel  if  yon  ^  by  | 

iAobQon'G  (!r>lt)  l>Jorlti  Coiirs 

Experienced  Manager,  Congenial  Party 
First   paHy  \s\\\  sail  Fell.  22  by  White  Star  Liner 

Cedric.'*  for  Spain.  Morocco.  Sicily.   Italy,  The 
Riviera,  Paris.  London.     Second  lour  sails    July  I 
3rd.     Both  tours  exclusively  first  class,  and  both 
are  conducted  personally  t)y  Mrs.  Rolison      Itin-  | 
eraries    upon    request.    Mrs.  Edward    A    Robson, 
12  Lawrence  Street,  Yonkers. New  York. 


[EUROPE 

mid  Orient 


Best  Way  to    Ti 
at  Moderate  O 
Send  for  Book! 


avel     (         The 

St      /  inK.ti., 

[let       >         "ay 


J.  r.fliahani,  Ideal  Tours  Koi  I05S-l>.PUUburE 


ALTHOUSE'SSS,  TOURS 

Hiu'h  flrade  and  Inclusive  Tours  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean iiieludiiii:  the  Orient.  Alto  Tours  to  North- 
ern Europe  with  British  laleaand  Scandinavia. 
"Around  the  World."  Strictly  First  Class. 
I'oiiiprelieiisive  Itineraries.  Exclusive  Features. 
716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ary,  and  March.  Parties  under  this  manage- 
ment will  visit  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish 
,  Main,  Panama,  Cuba,  and  Heriniida,  leaxinj:; 
on  January  21,  l''ehruary  IS,  and  Mareh  2r). 
the  rates  being  "from  $5.01)  per  day."  The 
same  company  have  an  annual  trip  to  Egypt 
and  the  Mediterranean,  sailing  on  February 
IS,  aboard  the  Carnmnia. 

The  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Com- 
pany sends  ships  from  New  York  (n'ery  weeic 
to  Trinidad  and  Dutch  (Juintui.  Other  ships 
of  this  line  visit  Haiti  and  Venezuela.  The 
return  fare  to  Trinidad  from  New  York  is 
$90  and  upwards. 

Tourists  wishing  to  visit  Cuba  by  way  of 
Florida  will  find  that  at  Port  Tampa  are  three 
sailings  per  week  by  the  Peninsula  and  Occi- 
dental Steamship  Company,  touching  at  Key 
West,  and  that  from  January  9  there  will  be  a 
daily  service,  except  Sundays,  between 
Knight's  Key  and  Havana.  Tours  on  the 
island  are  arranged  by  the  United  Railways 
of  Havana.  One  gives  a  tour  through  the 
sugar-cane  districts,  ' '  a  part  of  Cuba  little 
traveled  by  tourists."  Another  is  "a  circu- 
lar tour  of  235  miles."  A  handsome  folder 
■containing  map  and  views  and  called  "A 
Winter  Paradise,"  is  issued  by  this  company. 
On  January  9  will  go  into  effect  sailings  by 
this  line  from  Miami  to  Nassau. 

By  the  W^ard  Line  one  may  go  to  Cuba 
twice  a  week  on  twin-screw  express  steamers, 
and  to  Mexican  ports  once  a  week.  To  Nas- 
sau there  is  a  passenger  service  every  fort- 
night. A  round-trip  ticket  to  Mexico  City  l>y 
way  of  Vera  Cruz  costs  $126.35  upward. 
By  the  Ward  Line  one  may  go  to  Nassau 
and  return  for  $47 .  50,  that  sum  including 
meals  and  stateroom.  Other  tours  may  be 
iirranged  with  this  line. 

One  may  go  to  Panama  from  Chicago 
comfort.ably  without  coming  to  New  York. 
The  Illinois  Central  has  an  excellent  service 
to  New  Orleans,  whence  run  six  new  passen- 
ges  ships  to  Central  America,  in  a  semi- 
weekly  service  to  Panama  and  a  weekly 
service  to  other  points. 

BERMUDA,  NASSAU,  AND  PORTO  RICO 

Nearest  of  the  southern  islands  to  the 
United  States  coast  are  the  Bermudas  ami 
Bahamas.  The  former,  deservedly  popular  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  is  a  group  of  coral 
islands  lying  southeast  of  New  York  at  a 
distance  of  about  seven  hundred  miles. 
Protected  by  the  Uulf  Stream,  these  islands 
■enjoy  a  delightfully  temperate  climate,  the 
thermometer  rarely  registering  below  60 
degrees  in  winter,  or  above  80  degrees  in 
summer.  They  will  be  found  to  be  amply 
provided  with  hotels  and  boarding-houses, 
having  accommodations  and  rates  to  suit 
tourists  of  large  or  small  means.  In  ail  there 
are  over  three  hundred  islands  in  the  group, 
four  of  the  largest  of  which  are  connected  by 
bridges  or  causeways. 

The  passage  from  New  York  to  St.  David's 
Head,  Bermuda,  is  now  made  in  forty  hours, 
and  during  the  winter  there  are  weekly  sail- 
ings by  two  steamship  companies,  the  aver- 
age fare  for  the  round  trip  being  $30.  The 
islands  are  on  the  itineraries  of  a  number  of 
the  larger  steamship  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  West  Indies,  and  are  thus  easily 
reached  at  all  times.  In  the  winter  months 
there  are  special  tours  among  the  islands,  of 
from  nine  to  eleven  days'  duration,  for  which 
the  rates  are  from  $50  to  $65  and  up. 

Still  nearer  to  the  United  States  coast  are 


If  a  mail  of  intclliticiicc  wlio  liad 
never  left  this  country,  asked  me 
whether  I  would  advise  him  to 
make  a  short  trip  to  J'lurope  or  a 
trip  to  the  Panama  Canal,  I  would 
without  hesitation  advise  him  to 
uo  to  the  Panama  Canal." 

'I'lic'jdrjrc   Rorjsrvrit,    Sf/>t.    2,   1910. 

iinama 

anaica  and  Cuba 


Copyright  by  Underwood  (Jf  Underwood,  N,   Y. 


If  you  would  see  the  Panama  country  right,  travel  in  plea.sant 
company,  entirely  free  from  all  care,  and  be  sure  to  see  every- 
thing— then  send  for  the  itineraries  of  the  February  and  March 

Raymond -Whitcomb  Tours 


Twelve  Different  Tours    will  be  run 

to  theWest 
Indies  during  January,  February  and 
March,  varying  in  length  from  three 
weeks  to  two  months. 


Landing  at  Havana  a  tour  is  made 


Cuba 

by  rail  across  the  island.  At  San 
tiago  opportunity  will  be  given  to  in- 
spect the  battle  fields  of  San  Juan  and 
El  Caney. 

Jamaica  "Jamaica  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful spot  on  earth.  For  pure, 
unadulterated  beauty  of  scenery  and 
climate,  for  rest  and  peace  and  pictur- 
esque charm,  Jamaica  leads  the  world." 

Panama     Ample  time  is  given  to  visit 
the  locks,  dams  and  cuts  of 
the   great   Panama   Canal,   to    cross   the 
Isthmus  to  the  old  City  of  Panama. 

Other  Tours     will   go    to  Venezuela, 
British   and    Dutch 
Guiana,  and  through  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands. 


About  Raymond-Whitcomb  Tours 

Membership  tickets  include  boat,  train,  din- 
ing-car, hotel,  carriage-drive  and  all  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses. 

Accommodations  always  of  the  highest  class, 
rates  lower  than  individual  arrangements. 

All  Parties  Are  Limited    We  will 

not  take 
large  parties  at  the  expense  of  individual 
attention.  This  gives  leisurely,  comfortable 
travel.  Limited  parties  necessitate  early 
reservations. 

Reservations  are  made  for  patrons  joining 
parties  en  route. 

All  Tours   Are    Personally  Escorted 

relieving  you  of  all  details  and  traveling  an- 
noyances. Jf  you  desire,  these  trips  can  be 
taken  independently  or  itineraries  constructed 
to  meet  personal  wishes.  Our  illustrated  itin- 
eraries, giving  the  minutest  details,  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address.  Write  to  the  nearest 
office. 


-WINTER  AND  SPRING  TOURS- 


Reservations  are  now  beinff  made  for  winter 
and  spring  Tours  to  CALIFORNIA,  FLOR- 
IDA, MEXICO,  EGYPT,  the  NILE  and  the 
HOLY  LAND,  JAPAN  and  AROUND 
THE  WORLD.     Booklet  ready  noti<. 


RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  COMPANY 


306  Washington  Street,  Boston 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Established  1879 


225   Fifth   Avenue,    New   York 
Oliver   Building,  Pittsburgh 

19 


[i  j.<>COty  .^j^^Ctyg^tX^J^r^^    ^^4^ 


WEST  INDIES, 
VENEZUELA  and  the 
PANAMA  CANAL 

By  the  AMERICAN  LINE 
S.S."NEW  YORK" 

(T win-Screw—  1 0,800  Tons) 

Leaving  New  York 

January  28  and  March  4,  1911 

31  DAYS  EACH,  $150  AND  UP 

Equipped  with  Wireless  Submarine  Signals,  Swimming 
Pool,  Electric  Fans  in  Every  Room,  Dark  Room, 
Motor  Lannches,  Orchestra,  etc. 

A  luxurious  sea  voyage  of  6820  knots  affording  294 

hours  ashore.     Optional  excursions,  including  across 

ihe  Isthmus,  along  the  Canal  Route,  across  Cuba.  etc. 

Send  for  Further  Particulars  to 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  DEPT.    '^i^^^^^^ 

Or   Boston,   Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Montreal,  New 

Orleans,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 

St,  Louis.    Toronto,  Washington.  Winnipeg. 
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Panama-Colombia-Venezuela 

Tlirep  Cruises  do  Liixo  by   the    Mnsnill- 
ceut  IVew  T«lii. Screw  Steamship 

The  only  Steamer  Crnisine  in  the  West  Indies 

sptcially  constructed  for  service  in  the  Tropics. 

Sailing  rrnin  IVe^v  York 

Jan.  21  Feb.  18  Mar.  25 

27  days  32  davs  19  da\s 

$140andiip    StlSOiindiip     SNS  and  up 

Illustraleri  Booklet,  with  Complete  Itinerary. 
Rates,  etc.,  on  npplicatiou. 

BERMUDA       Toii'rs-$5s'aiid  i'P 

Available  to  Dec.  31,  including  7  days'  hotel, 
fihore  excursions,  etc. 

/"•WTD  A    Weekly  Service  to  .%ntiUa 
^UIl/%  (\ipe  Bay)TOLTR.SS»»aiidUP 

Visitini;  Bermuda.    Santiago  and   Camaguey, 
r'-turninu  via  Havana  or  Jamaica. 

JAMAICA,  PANAMA  ^Sr^ 

Company's  regular  mail  steamers,  6.(0U  tons; ex- 
cellent cuisine,  orchestra.   Trinidad.  Hiiibados,  etr. 

SANDERSON   &   SON,  21-24  State  St..  New  York 

149  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 
W.  H.  EAVES,  N.  E.  r.  A.,    2()0  Washinstoii  St.,  Boston 


the  Bahama  Islands,  a  group  lying  within  a 
few  hours  of  Florida,  the  principal  port  of 
which  is  Nassau.  Here  there  are  excellent 
hotels,  and  for  the  tourist  who  elects  to  pass 
a  part  of  the  winter  at  this  semi-tropical  para- 
dise there  are  plenty  of  outdoor  amusements, 
fishing,  bathing,  golfing,  motoring,  tennis, 
polo,  etc.  There  are  weekly  sailings  from 
New  York,  $25  one  way,  $47  round  trip. 
From  Miami,  Florida,  there  are  frequent 
sailings,  $15  one  way,  $26  the  round 
trip. 

Besides  appearing  on  the  itineraries  of  most 
of  the  winter  tours  among  the«AVest  Indies, 
as  described  above,  Porto  Rico  is  reached 
I  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  by  a  steam- 
i  ship  company  maintaining  a  fleet  of  six 
I  steamers  in  this  service.  The  trip  to  and 
around  Porto  Rico  and  back  to  New  York  is 
about  3,000  miles  and  takes  sixteen  days. 
A  special  tourist  ticket  is  issued,  enabling 
the  passenger  to  use  the  steamer  as  a  hotel 
during  the  entire  cruise,  at  a  first-cabin  rate 
of  $110.  The  regular  fare  one  Avay  is  from 
$50  to  $120,  according  to  steamer  and  state- 
room chosen.  The  same  passenger  rate  ap- 
plies between  Porto  Rico  and  New  Orleans. 
The  Royal  Mail  Steamer  Packet  Company 
runs  three  attractive  cruises  from  New  York 
to  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  by  the 
t%vin-screw  steamship  Avon,  leaving  January 
21,  February  18,  March  25.     This  company 


in  Summer  dimes 
,  (on suit      ) 


AWINTER  PARADIS] 


PARADISE 

a  profusely  illustrated  80-page 
booklet  with  six  complete 
maps,  also  7  2  views  illustrative 
of  this  wonderful  Island.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  4c  in 
stamps. 

FRANK    ROBERTS,  General   Pa$»enger  Agent 

UNITED  RAILWAYS  OF  HAVANA 
52  Broadway,  Room  209,  New  York 


I 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


FLORIDA  &  CUBA 


Ideal  Winter  Tours  by  Boat  or 
Rail — Attractive  Itineraries — 
Lowest  Rates.  Strictly  First 
Class  Service.  Full  Details  on 
Request. 

"travel"-free 

A  valuable  Guide  for  the  Winter 
Traveler,  suggesting  hundreds  of 
delig;htful  outings.  Mailed  free  on 
application  to 

GEORGE  E.  MARSTERS, 

31  W.  30th  St.,  248  Watbiogton  St.. 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON. 


'  University  Travel 

Of  all  Arts,  Travel  is  the  one  best  rewarded, 
least  known,  most  travestied.  Getting 
about  is  not  difficult,  but  "  getting  about" 
is  not  travel.     Let  us  tell  you  our  methods. 

TOURS  IN  WINTER,  SPRING.  SUMMER 
TO  THE  ORIENT  AND  EUROPE 
We  own  and  operate  the  yacht  ATHENA  in 
Greece.  Tell  us  wlien  you  can  sail ;  where 
you  would  go.  We  will  send  you  illustrated 
announcements. 
BI'RK.lli  OF  riVIVEBSITV  TIC.lVKl, 

lO  Trinity  I'lacc,   Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPEAN  TOUR,  $157.50 

31    days  including  all    expenses. 

Kngland,  .Scotland   and   France. 

FRANK   TOURIST   COMPANY 

S98  Broadway  New  York 

HAWAII 

A  special  cruise  visiting  HonohiUi  and 
Kilauea,  the  greatest  volcano  in  the  world. 
Sailing  from  San  P'ranci.sco  Alarch  18,  lilll. 

JAPAN 

Two  i>artics  sailiiiRf  in  IMarcli,  1911.  Special 
arrangements  for  private  tours  at  any  time. 

Around  the  World 

Siveral  parties   eastward   and   westward   in 
1911. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
14B  Beacon  St..  Boiton.  Matt.;  789B  Market  St.. 
Sao  Francifco  ;  S53B  So.  Spring  St.,  Lot  Angelei 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

Florida's  Unique  Plantation  Hotel.  Sit- 
uated in  the  famed  lake  regioji.  Modern 
accommodations. 

A    Noted    Hunting  and  Fishing    Resort 

Luscious  fruit  from  ."iOO  acres  of  orange 
groves  at  the  disposal  of  dur  friends. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
H.    CiU^'     INICK.ERS01N 

Florence  Villa  Sta..  Fla. 


H  Select     9000      jth  J%  4%  J% 

Europe  HHE  $260 


Select     9000 

mile  sumnior 

tours-     P  e  r  - 

sonal  escort 
wide  choice   of    routes;  eleven    years'    experience; 
hiahest  IrstiiTioiilals       Apply  atonce 
THE  TEMPLE  TOURS. 8  lleacon8t.,Boston,Mass. 


JAPAN  in  cherry-blossom  time.  Select 
small  party  sailing  March  1911.  Painstaking 
experienced  leaders.  Unusual  opportunities. 
$69.5  inclusive.  Our  patrons  say  we  give  more 
than  promised.     Ten  parties  to  Europe  1911. 

WESTMINSTER  TRAVEL  PARTY, 
Fulton,  Missouri. 


Bible  Lovers*    Pilgrimage 

Sailing  Apr.  19, 1911,  Greece,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  Constantinople.  Inspiring 
leadership.     Ii/tni7iiuin  cost. 

H.  W.   I>UNNINO    &   CO. 
102  Congregational    House,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


1895-THE  BOYD  T0URS-I9II 

Blooniflelft.  !VoAV    Jersey 

For  Discriminating  Travelers. 

R01'i\I>  the  U'OKL,U,  Jan.  7th  and  21st. 


Kl'IlOI'K  &   ORIR.VT-l»ll 

Oriental  Tour  sails  in  Feb.  First 
Class  throughout.  Membership 
limited.  30th  year.  Write.  Dr.  & 
Mrs.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


PARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 
F.  Berkeley  Smith  has  vrritten 
another  delightful  book  -  "  Parislaa  Out 
of  Doors."  "Smith's  book  would  make 
a  wooden  Indian  part  with  his  cigars." 
— Fred'k  Remington.  ]2mo.  Cloth,  $l..")0. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 


The  Re&l  LaLtin  QuaLfter 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  character  in 
the  famous  Hohemia  of  Paris.  By  F. 
Berkei.ky  .Smith.  With  100  drawings  and 
camera  snap  shots  by  the  author,  two 
caricatures  by  Sancha,  and  water-color 
frontispiece  by  F.  H  o  p  k  i  n  s  o  n  .Smith. 
r2mo,  Cloth,  $1.20.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 
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"  Everybody    Satisfietl ." 

DAVI  DSON'S    T  OURQ 
iLurope       tDsi.^rp. 

6103    Peiiii    Are.,    I'ittsbiir^b,    P:i. 


The  Postern,Summerville,So.Ca. 

A  comfortable  house  with  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. Golf,  tennis,  riding.  Refer- 
ences requested.     Miss  C.Walker. 


CLARK'S  o^rTeIIV  CRUISE 

FEB  4,  »400  up  for  71  days.  Shore 
trips  ALL  INCLUDED.  Round  World; 
Trans-Siberian;  Riviera-Italy,  and  30 
Tours    to    Europe. 

Specify   program  desired. 
FRANK  C.CLARK.     Times  BIdg..     New  York. 


Clcissified  Col  u  nins 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— Railway  Mail  Clerks,  Customs 
House  and  Internal  Revenue  Employees. 
$800  to  $1,500.  Spring  Examinations  ever^-- 
where.  Write  for  schedule.      Coaching  free. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  E-51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 
Men.    Women.    Control    fastest     selling 
25c.  household  article.    100%  profit.    Money 
back  guarantee. 

FREEMAN,  6514,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN  of  culture  and  refinement.  Position 
affords  opportunity  to  travel  extensively  for 
necessary  educational  help.     Good  income. 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  CO. 
Dept.    E,     191     Market    Street,    Chicago. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $2;  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept. 31,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

A  LADY  OF  CULTURE  and  refine- 
ment desires  a  position  as  traveling  compan- 
ion, or  as  a  conductor  of  a  traveling  party. 
For  particulars  write  Miss  L.,  Apt.  1,  1436 
Meridian  PL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS :  Real  Remingtons,$12.00. 
Hammonds,  Densmores,  $10.00:  .Smith  Pre- 
miers, $1.5.00:  Olivers,  Underwoods,  $25.00. 
Fifteen  days'free  trial  andayear'sguarantee; 
Send  for  catalogue.  Harlem  Typewriter  Ex- 
change, 215  W.  125th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations: 
Special — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  zc 
stamps.  ROr.T.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,    Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
large  sujjjs  of  viofiey  offered  for  certain  in^ 
neiiiiojis:  prizes,  reivar lis,  etc.,  stnA  8  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept. 63, 
Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

P.ATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention:  $16,000 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  usadvertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

AUTHOR  S — Let  us  manufacture  your 
books.  We  set  up,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.    Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 

AUTHORS— 300  editors  see  your  MS. 
We  place  book  M.SS.,  fiction,  poetry,  stories, 
anything.     Write  for  circular. 

N.  Y.  AUTHORS'  EXCHANGE 
154  Nassau  Street  New  York 


REAL  ESTATE 


TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Vallcv.  New  Mexico,  $50an  acre 
and  up,  means  inaependence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
RiFB  Ram  Co. ,2107  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 
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also  run  regular  tours  to  Bermuda,  Cuba,  and 
Jamaica. 

THE     SOUTHWEST    AND     THE     PACIFIC 
COAST 

Now  Orleans  as  a  winter  resort  has  always 
for  its  unicjue  feature  1  he  famous  New  Orleans 
Carnival  which  ends  on  Mardi  (Jras  night, 
falling  on  February  28,  in  1911,  inunediately 
preceding  Ash  Wednesday,  the  beginning  of 
Lent.  The  Carnival  season  begins  on  Janu- 
ary G,  when  the  Twelfth  Night  Revelers 
give  their  annual  ball  at  the  French  Opera 
House.  From  that  time  until  Lent,  New 
Orleans  is  the  scene  of  various  historic  parades 
and  festivities,  the  inauguration  of  which,  as 
an  annual  custom,  dates  back  to  1827.  This 
feature,  of  course,  adds  to  the  attractiveness 
of  "The  Winter  Capital  of  America"  for  the 
sightseer.  The  climate  at  this  time  of  year 
is  delightful,  For  the  tourist,  it  has  much  of 
picturesque  interest  from  its  mixture  of 
French  and  Spanish  civilizations  and  is  a 
starting-point  for  those  who  would  travel 
to  the  Pacific  by  the  delightful  southwest 
route,  or  for  those  who  would  extend  their 
journeyings  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  Mexico. 

The  fare  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans 
by  regular  ocean  steamer,  occupying  from 
four  and  a  half  to  five  days,  is  $35,  by  rail 
$33.15.  The  trip  to  San  Francisco,  via  New 
Orleans,  from  New  York,  costs  $76.75;  the 
round  trip,  good  for  nine  months,  $148.20. 
The  same  rate  holds  good  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  via  the  Canadian  route. 

Innumerable  transcontinental  tours  are 
planned  by  diffc  :ent  companies  for  the  winter. 
Thus,  one  company  furnishes  six  specimen 
tours  starting  from  New  York,  all  of  them 
including  New  Orleans  in  their  itinerary  and 
costing  from  $148.20  to  $168.20.  This  rate, 
of  course,  does  not  include  incidental  travel- 
ing expenses.  By  means  of  one  of  these  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  good  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
differences  to  be  found  in  this  country  in 
matters  of  climate,  natural  features,  resources, 
and  people.  From  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
a  characteristic  tour  takes  one  through  Wash- 
ington and  leading  points  in  the  Southern 
States.  Thence  one  passes  through  Texas, 
the  southern  portions  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  and  at  Yuma  enters  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Thence  Los  Angeles  is  made,  and, 
traveling  along  the  Pacific  coast,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  latter  city  presents  innumerable 
allurements  to  the  winter  tourist,  who  may 
choose  either  to  stay  there  or  pursue  his  trip 
to  Portland,  Oregon.  Coming  home  the  con- 
tinent is  crossed  either  by  a  southerly  line 
that  skirts  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
or  by  one  of  the  more  northerly  routes. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  side  trips  from 
this  transcontinental  tour.  The  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Yo- 
semite,  for  instance,  are  scenic  features  that 
are  known  the  world  over.  The  first  of  these 
is  within  reach  of  the  tourist  when  he  ar- 
rives at  Yuma;  while  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  is  a  favorite  trip  from  San 
Francisco.  The  Pacific  coast,  also,  is  famous 
ior  its  delightful  seaside  resorts,  and  the  cli- 
mate make  these,  as  a  rule,  pleasant  places  in 
which  to  pass  a  winter  vacation.  There  are 
mountain  resorts  near  San  Francisco,  such  as 
Mount  Tamalpais. 

The  popularity  of  California  among  those 
seeking  a  winter  holiday  has  been  productive 
of  a  great  variety  of  excellent  hotels  and 
boarding-houses.  Cottages  of  from  four  to 
five  rooms  are  also  to  be  found  in  all  Cali- 
fornia   towns    renting   unfurnished    at   from 
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Fashions  Change 
in  Watch  Cases 

You    usually  know  an  old  or  out-of-date  watch 
by  its  case — not  always  because  the  case  shows 
wear  but  because  it  is  out  of  style.      As  a  rule,  the 

better  the  case  the  better  the  design  and  the  longer  it  stays  in  style. 

It  is  the  worst  possible  economy  to  buy  a  cheap  or  a  trashy  watch 
case.  It  is  not  fair  to  a  good  movement  to  put  it  in  a  poorly  made  case. 
Then,  too,  the  case  represents  a  substantial  part  of  your  watch  in- 
vestment— and  if  you  want  your  money's  worth  you  must  know  who 
made  the  case  as  well  as  the  movement. 

The  trade  marks  illustrated  on  this  page  are  your  safeguard.  They  are 
standard  with  the  fine  jewelry  trade,  and  have  been  for  50  years.  They  mean 
absolute  integrity  in  bullion  value,  in  assay,  in  construction  of  a  watch  case.  Be 
sure  to  find  them.  Every  good  jeweler  in  this  country  knows  the  marks  and 
carries  the  cases.  They  are  made  for  ladies'  and  men's  watches — plain,  engine- 
turned,  engraved  or  enameled.     AH  sizes,  all  patterns. 


TRADE  MARK 


CRESCENT 

COLD  FILLED 


<l4lO 


traoeVSStmark 

KEYSTONE 

SOLID   COLD 


TRADE.  MARK 


JAS.BOSS 

GOLD  FILLED 


The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 

Establbhed  1853 

Philadelphia 


SILK  HOSE 

From  Factory  to  Wearer 

SAVE  ONE-THIRD  IZl. 

We  make  pure  silk  goods  exclusively,  from 
cocoon   to  finished  article,  and  sell  direct 
to  users.     We  prepay  postage  and  guar- 
antee satisfaction   or    money     refunded. 
Men's  hose  and  neckwear  in   lo  colors: 
Black,  tan,    grey,    smoke,   wine,  navy, 
purple,  cadet,  heli- 
otrope, and  green. 
Hose,   50c  a  pair, 
.00  box  of  six,  asst. 
or  one  color.    Neck-lies, 
50c  each  or  three  for  *1.'J0, 
Barathea  weave.  Women's 
ho^e.  79c  a  pair,  three  pai  ra 
$2.25.  .State  color,  style  and  size. 


Scranton  is 
America's 
second  larg- 
est silk  cen- 
ter.    Save 
money  by 
buying  di- 
rect from 
m  a  k  e  rs. 
Spec  iai 
Christmets 
Packing 
o  n  a  1 1 
sh  i  p- 
ments 
before 
Jan.  1st. 


ELEC^TRIC:    CilT^'     SILK.   CO. 


1844  N.  Main  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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EDISON  AND  HIS  PHONOGRAPH  IN  1888 


copyright  1910,  Harper  &  Bro. 


M^  EDISON 

SlONOGRAPH 

IN    1911 

Many  people  think  that  all  sound-reproducing 
instruments  are  Edison's.  Thomas  A.  Edison 
invented  the  talking  machine  idea  and  made 
the  first  instrument,  but  the  only  instrument  he 
has  studied,  experimented  with  and  perfected  is 
the  Edison  Phonograph. 


You  want  the  instrument  with  the  sensitive 
wax  cylinder  records  that  have  a  musical 
tone  far  beyond  that  of  other  records;  the 
one  equipped  with  a  sapphire  reproducin<:j 
point  that  never  needs  changing;  the  one 
with  a  subdued  vohune  of  sound,  suited  to 
the  home  ;  the  one  that  plays  Aml)erol 
(four-minute)  Records,  gixing  all  the  music 
oi  any  selection  without  cutting  or  hurry- 
ing, and  the  one  that  permits  of  home  record 

National  Phonograph  Company, 


making — the  most  fascinating  feature  ever 
offered  by  an  amusement  machine. 

To  get  all  this  you  must  get  an  Edison 
Phonograph. 

There  is  an  Edison  Phonograph  at  a  price  to  suit 
everybody's  means,  from  the  Gem  at  $15.00  to  the 
Amberola  at  $200.00.  Ask  your  dealer  for  com- 
plete catalogs  of  Edison  Phonographs  and  Records, 
or  write  us. 

Edison  Standard  Records 35c. 

Edison  Amberol  Records  (play  twice  as  long)  50c. 
Edison  Grand  Opera  Records  .     .     .   75c.  to  $2.00 

4  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Save  collar  trouble  and  you  can't  tell  them  from  linen — they  fit  like  linen,  too.  and  wear 

far  better.    Challenge  collars  are  waterproof— can  be  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth.    They 

are  saving  collar  money  for  thousands  of  satisfied  wearers— try  them  yourself  tliis  season. 

So/ii  by  di-alcrs  i"!<eryn'hi'rc.  Collars  55  rcn/s,  Ciijfs  /o  cents,  or  sent  by  mail  by  /is  direct. 

Our  nnu  "  Slip-liasy  "finish  makes  tie  adjiisttitetitcasy.  II  'rite  for  our  latest  style  book. 

TIIK    .1KI-I\«T01J    COMP.WV,     I»«M>t.      •' F" 

JCHabliihfd  JSH3       fi!i.7'i7    Kioiillwii.Y.    .\ow    Vork 

Boston,  «■)  Bn'If'Til  SI  .    Chicago,  liil  Murljct  si.     St.  Lonis,  ^iGN.^tli 'tli  si      Detroit,  117  .Icffcrsoii  Ate 

i»  i'-<<olnhli),  iinoi'lic'hiiiiit  SI.     San  Fr.ancinco,  TIk  MIv^m.h  S(        Toronto,  TiS  iM  Fv.is.  r  ^\■^' 


$10  to  $20  per  month.  Homes  furnished 
complete  for  housekeeping  can  be  had  at  vary- 
ing prices.  Average  accommodatiorus  with 
private  families  are  from  $5  to  $10  per  week, 
and  at  more  pretentious  boarding-hoiLscs  from 
$10  to  $30  per  week. 

PACIFIC  COAST  ROUTES 

The  Southern  Pacific  provides  for  the  Paci- 
fic coast  a  part  water  and  part  land  route, 
by  means  of  its  steamers  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans  and  its  rail  route  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  way  of  El 
Paso,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Port- 
land. Its  limited  solid  vestibule  train,  called 
the  "Sunset  Express,"  has  long  been  well 
known.  Oil-])urning  locomotives  are  used 
on  this  line. 

The  St.  Paul  road  has  for  the  Pacific  coast 
a  famous  train  known  as  the  ''Overland 
Limited,"  which  leaves  Chicago  at  6  p.m. 
and  reaches  the  coast  the  third  day  following. 
The  cars  are  electric-lighted. 

Southern  Railway  trains  leave  and  enter 
the  new  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  New  York.  Bj^  the  Southern  one 
may  go  to  California  through  connections 
w'ith  the  Southern  Pacific  at  New  Orleans, 
and  may  enter  Mexico. 

The  Chicago,  Union  Pacific,  and  North- 
western line  has  arranged  for  California  five 
"exclusiveh'  first-class,  personally  escorted, 
all-expense  tours,"  for  this  winter,  these  tours 
including  the  principal  resorts  in  California, 
with  side-trips  to  the  Yosemite  and  Honolulu. 
One  of  the  tours  of  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific, 
and  Northwestern  lines  comprize  sixty-eight 
days,  including  Honolulu.  It  has  a  rate  of 
$595  from  Chicago  and  return.  Another, 
also  of  sixty-eight  days,  but  excluding  Hono- 
lulu, has  a  round-trip  rate  of  $530;  another,  of 
forty-seven  days,  a  rate  of  $425,  and  still 
another,  of  thirty-six  days,  a  rate  of  $360. 
These  rates  include  transportation,  berths, 
and  meals  on  trains  and  steamers,  hotel  ac- 
commodations and  side  trips  by  conveyances 
other  than  railroad  or  steamer.  In  January, 
February,  and  March  the  tours  department  of 
this  road  will  personally  conduct  tours  to 
Mexico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  rates 
include  hotel  reservations.  Complete  itin- 
eraries are  published  b\'  the  company.  From 
Mexico  arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  trip 
through  Guatemala  along  the  Pacific  coast 
by  the  Guatemala  Central  Lines,  and  thence 
if  desired  tourists  may  proceed  through 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  to 
Panama. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  road,  con- 
necting with  the  L'nion  Pacific,  has  five  train.s 
to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Portland. 
.\mong  these  are  the  wcll-knowii  "Oxor- 
land  Limited"  and  "Los  .\ngeles  Limited." 
Personally  conducted  tours  to  the  Pacific 
have  for  some  years  l)een  maintained  by  this 
road. 

By  the  Santa  Fe  n)ad,  one  goes  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  in  three  days  over 
rails  all  of  which  are  under  one  management. 
It  is  by  this  route  that  one  reaches  the  Grand 
Canon  of  Arizona.  The  famous  train  of  this 
line,  the  "California  Limited,"  is  now  fifteen 
years  oUl.  "There  is  nothing  finer  anywhere 
on  the  rails."  Besides  the  ordinary  drawing- 
room-sleeping-car,  it  contains  the  compart- 
ment-, observation-,  dining-,  and  club-cars. 
This  road  has  three  other  trains  daily  to 
California. 

By  the  Rock  Island  one  ma.\-  go  from 
Chicago  by  way  of  Omaha  and  De-  ver,  or  by 
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St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City  and  thenco  to  the 
coast  by  way  of  El  Paso  without  change. 

Other  routes  to  the  Pacifu^  are  the  more 
northern  ones  of  which  the  St.  Paul  Pacific, 
recently  put  into  operation,  is  notable. 
Another,  the  drand  Trunk  Pacific,  still  under 
construction,  fx^oo.a  throuf^h  the  Yellow  Head 
Pass  in  western  ('anada,  and  will  be  notable 
for  the  superb  scenery  along  its  way.  The 
Rockies  are  first  seen  when  the  McLeod 
River,  128  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  is  reached, 
the  mountains  being  then  eighty  miles  dis- 
tant. The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  alr(!ady 
in  service  two  boats — the  Prince  Rupert 
and  Prince  George,  "  the  fastest,  safest  and 
most  luxurious  in  the  northern  trade," 
making  all-the-year-round  trips  between 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  Prince  Rupert  in 
British  Columbia.  Prince  Rupert  is  the 
ultimate  termiiuis  of  the  road.  From  Seattle 
on  February  2  the  steamer  Prince  Rupert  will 
make  a  special  tourist  trip  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  round  trip  rate  being  $225,  which 
includes  a  visit  to  the  crater.  The  older  roads 
are  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  and 
Northern  Pacific,  each  traversing  a  country 
which  in  winter  presents  scenes  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  supplying  train  equipments  of 
the  best  sort. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Company  conveys  pas- 
sengers from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by 
way  of  Panama,  with  a  round-trip  rate  of  $216, 
good  for  six  months. 

The  Rock  Island  road  has  a  train  called 
the  "Golden  State  Limited,"  fitted  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  modern  tran.scontinental 
trains.  It  goes  over  a  route  which  avoids 
high  altitudes  and  sharp  curves,  proceeding 
as  it  does  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City,  El 
Paso  and  Los  Angeles,  and  thence  to  San 
Francisco.  This  is  the  southern  route  of  the 
Rock  Island.  The  northern  route  goes  by 
way  of  Omaha  and  Denver  and  embraces  the 
heart  of  the  Colorado  Rockies.  The  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas  are  reached  over  the 
Illinois  Central  to  Memphis,  where  Rock 
Island  tracks  for  Hot  Springs  are  employed. 
Through  Pullman  cars  are  run  from  Chicago. 
The  Rock  Island  has  arranged  a  series  of 
tours  to  California.  Careful  and  detailed 
itineraries  are  published.  One  of  these  com- 
prizes seven  days,  another  fourteen,  and  the 
third  thirty-nine  days.  The  company  issue 
a  special  illustrated  pamphlet  on  Colorado. 

What  is  known  as  the  "Salt  Lake  Route," 
being  that  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and 
Salt  Lake  Railroad,  is  a  short  line  connecting 
Salt  Lake  with  Los  Angeles  and  the  Pacific. 
It  runs  from  Chicago  a  through  daily  train  of 
Pullman  cars  called  the  '  "Los  Angeles 
Limited."  San  Pedro  is  the  Pacific  port  of 
Los  Angeles.  Three  trains  daily  are  run 
from  Salt  Lake  City. 

On  the  Colorado  Southern  one  may  see  the 
famous  Georgetown  Loop.  This  line  also 
takes  one  over  such  interesting  routes  as  Clear 
Creek  Canon  and  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
McClellan.  At  Manitou  one  meets  the  rail- 
way which  climbs  Pike's  Peak. 

By  the  Frisco  Line  one  may  go  from  Chica- 
go to  St.  Louis  and  thence  southwest  into 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  or  from  Kansas  City 
may  reach  the  same  territory. 

By  the  Wabash  one  may  go  westward  from 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Omaha,  where  connections 
are  made  with  lines  further  west. 

MEXICO  AND   YUCATAN 

The  Land  of  the  Aztecs  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity with  winter  tourists.  On  the  American 
continent,  with  the  exception  possibly  of 
Peru,  no  coimtry  offers  features  of  such 
unique    antiquarian    interest.      The    capital 
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Begin  the  New  Year  right.  Tighten  your  grip  on  Men  and  Things.  Get  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  changes  now  going  on.    Jietter  your  citizenship.    Be  a  Fact  Master, 

The  IVm^l/  INTERNATIONAL 
=-  IHHVV    ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

22  LARGE  VOLUMES  70.000  ARTICLES  OVER  20,000  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  New  International  will  prove  your  best  assistant  in  acquiring  facts — in  fjettin^  an  under- 
standing of  the  great  changes  now  going  on.     The  countiy  is  undergoing  an  evolution  from 
anew  world  to  a  world  power.    It  is  all  in  history — it  has  been  repeated  in  the  political  stories 
of  the  past.     It  is  all  in  the  New  International.     You  can  read  and  understand. 

The  New  International  (the  work  of  one  of  America's  greatest  publishing  houses) 
contains  the  essence  of  the  World's  knowledge,  prepared  by  a  thousand  of  the  /  U2L. D. 

world's  best  minds.  It  is  arranged  in  a  form  that  makes  it  easier  to  consult,  and  ^  /  DODD, 
written  in  a  style  that  makes  it  easier  to  read  than  other  encyclopaedias.  It  is  a'^''^ fr^Mo^f^^ 
brought  right  up  to  the  present  year.  jy/  ,  COMPANY 

^  ^  ^  ^     ^  '  »/     449  Fourth  Ave. 

If  you  are  a  believer  in  intelligent,  good  citizenship — if  you  wish        £n/  '***'  ^"'^  ^'^• 

to   know  the   changes  of  the  past  in  order  to  comprehend  the        •^/     Send  me    at  once, 

changes  of  the  present,  you  should  haveThe  New  International  in  y^  ,Y.'*'^°."^  expense  or 

.  ^/    obligation,     your   80- 

your  possession.  ^  ^^^^  prospectus-book  of 

GET  OUR  80-PAGE  BOOK  J^  specimen  pages  with  prices 

_       .  ,      1        11  •   /  1  ..  1     •  J  ..     .1     X-  ^/    and   terms  for   The   NEW 

Our  80-page  book  will  inform  you  completely  in  regard  to  the  New      j^y    International   Encyclopa-dia. 

International.    It  gives  numerous  specimen  pages  and  specimen  arti-     ^    / 

cles,  shows  various  examples  of  the  many  illustrations  explaining       ^y 

the  text,  describes  the  many  departments  and  reproduces  the  vari-        O/    Name  . 

ous  bindings.    Send  the  coupon  for  this  book — write  for  it  today.       V/ 

Write  on  your  letterhead  or  otherwise  identify  yourself,  and  we'll  be      ^y^  Occupation 

glad  to  send  sample  volume.     But  don't  fail  to  send  coupon  today.  z'    n 

Don't  buy  any  other   Encyclopaedia  until  you've 

examined  the  New  International.  x    t.       j 

/    Residence. 

Dodd,     Mead     &     Co.,     NewYwkCit/''        /  Town state. 
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THE  WORLDS  RIGHXJkRM 

;  /  '.  An  experience  of  over  three-quarters 
of  a  century  in  designing,  making  and  test- 
ing Revolvers  is  YOUR  gain  when  you  buy 
a  COLT. 

The   COLT   is   known  and    used   in    every 
country  on  the  Globe  because  experience  has 
proved  it  to  be  the  Strongest,  Safest  and  most  Reli^ 
able  revolver  made. 
COLT  REVOLVERS  and  AUTOMATIC  PISTOLS 
are  made  in  all  desirable  calibres,  weights  and  sizes 
the  greatest  variety  with  the  most  modern  improvements. 

Catalog  No.  26  mailed  free  on  request.      It  will  guide  you  in  the 
selection  of  THE  RIGHT  ARM  for  your  use. 


COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFC  CO. 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 
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How  Often  Do 
You  Eat  Dates  ? 

Of  all  fruits,  comparative 
figures  say  dates  contain  the 
most  real  food  value;  and  of 
all  the  foods,  our  palates 
say  dates  are  the  most 
delicious.  They  make  a 
wholesome     substitute     for  "^^^ 

candy,    and   provide    a    meal    in    themselves. 

As  a  novel  dessert,  and  an  always  welcome 
one,  serve  dates.  Eat  them  often,  and  the 
more  often  you  eat  them,  the  better  you'll  like 
them.     But  ask  for  and  take  only 


They  cost  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  kind,  but  they  are  so 
very  much  larger  and  sweeter  and 
more  delicious  that  you'll  always 
be  sure  to  ask  for  Dromedary 
Brand.  They  are  wrapped  in  oiled 
paper  and  sold  in  pasteboard 
cartons.  Dromedary  Dates  retain 
their  original  moisture  and  soft- 
ness surprisingly  long. 

Special  sample  box  mailed  for  10c 

(to  cover  expenses) 

Write  for  Cook-Book,  FREE.  We  bare 

coUected    many   favorite    and    original 

recipes,  describing   delicious   dishes   in 

which  you  can  use  dates,  figs, 

shredded    cocoanut,    currants, 

etc.   Every  recipe  was  awarded 

a  prize,   and  they 

are  all  prize  dishes. 

Write  for  the  book 

—we'  11  mail  it 

free. 

The  HUUBrotlien     N^^ 
Compuiy.Dept.J,         ^^v2vC> 
Beach  and  WaihiiiKton        VV^ 
Streets,  New  York 


FOR    INDIGESTION 

MURRAY'S  ^A^elfE^V's^ 

Once   Only,  for  trial 

A    25  c    box   for   lOc 

A.  J.  Pitman,      I      Astor  House,  N.  Y. 


Worn  all  day  Ion;;,  do  not  leave  that  buminpr 
Bcnsatlon  the  old  fashioned  rubber  does.   Wlille 
they  protect  the  solo  from  the  cold  and  wet  pave- 
ments, they  allow  the  feet  to  breathe. 

EVERYBODY  NEEDS  EVERSTICKS. 

Always  liir.-ialc  wh('r<'  ifi'i'd  shoes  are  sold. 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 
THE  ADAMS  S  FORD  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  0. 


oitf  Ht'}iiti lit'  ~i'jith- 
out  Tins  cord. 


city  itself  was  founded  more  than  two  cen- 
turies before  Mexico  was  discovered  by 
Europeans.  Under  Aztec  rule  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  civilization  that  aroused  the  aston- 
ishment of  its  contjuerors.  The  architectural 
remains  of  this  pre-Columbian  era  in  Mexico 
are  still  of  noteworthy  interest.  Similar, 
and  even  more  remarkable,  features  of  this 
character  are  to  be  found  in  Yucatan,  "The 
American  Egj-pt." 

The  traveler  will  also  find  interest  in  the 
mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian  civilizations 
that  characterizes  the  country,  giving  it  a 
picturesque  quality  hardly  foimd  in  many 
regions  favored  by  the  tourist  in  Europe. 
Mexico,  owing  to  its  variations  in  altitude, 
has  marked  diversity  in  climate.  In  high 
plains  in  the  northern  states,  hemmed  in  by 
mountains,  the  mean  temperature  is  from 
sixty-two  to  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  does  not  vary  more  than  four  to  five 
degrees  throughout  the  year.  In  Mexico 
City,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  7,434  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  nights  and  mornings  are 
always  cool,  and  October  is  the  beginning  of 
the  finest  part  of  the  year. 

To  reach  this  countrj-  the  tourist  can  go 
from  New  York  by  steamer  direct,  or  via 
Havana,  to  the  chief  Mexican  ports,  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tampici;  or  else  by  rail,  via  San 
Antonio  or  El  Paso.  The  fare  to  Mexico 
City  from  New  York  is  $67.60  by  rail,  and 
by  steamer  $67.  The  round  trip  is  $102.75. 
From  San  Francisco  the  round-trip  fare  is 
$80.  The  distance  covered  one  way  by  this 
route  is  2,510  miles,  the  trip  being  made  in 
four  days. 

Four  comprehensive  tours  are  planned  to 
Mexico  and  Yucatan  this  winter.  The  first 
of  these,  occupying  forty-five  days,  leaves 
New  York  by  steamer,  January  28  and  Febru- 
ary 11,  and  includes  five  days  in  Cuba. 
The  cost  is  from  $327  to  $340,  according  to 
rail  route  chosen  for  return  home.  The 
second  tour  leaves  New  York  by  steamer 
January  26  and  February  9,  spends  one  day 
in  Cuba  and  a  week  in  Yucatan  before  ar- 
riving in  Mexico,  the  whole  tour  taking  forty- 
seven  days  and  costing  $337  to  $350.  The 
third  tour  sails  from  New  York  on  February 
2  and  February  16,  spends  one  day  in  Cuba 
and  one  day  in  Yucatan  before  reaching 
Mexico,  the  cost  being  $297  to  $310.  The 
time  consumed  is  forty  days.  Each  of  these 
tours  gives  six  days  in  Mexico  City  and  neigh- 
borhood. The  foiu-th  tour  is  all  rail,  going 
and  coming,  and  is  planned  for  those  living 
in  the  Southwest,  who  may  desire  a  direct 
route.  Returning,  option  is  given  by  rail 
via  San  Antonio  or  New  Orleans.  The  cost 
is  $335.  The  rates  given  in  these  tours  in- 
clude all  first-class  railroad  and  steamer 
tickets,  hotel  accommodations,  Pullman 
berths  on  raUway  journeys,  all  meals,  and 
drives  as  indicated  in  the  itineraries,  and,  in 
fact,  all  necessary  expenses,  except  fees  to 
stewards  on  ocean  steamers. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  traverse 
much  the  largest  part  of  the  countrj'.  Con- 
nections with  them  from  the  United  States 
are  made  at  three  points  on  the  Rio  Grande — 
at  Laredo,  the  more  southerly  point,  at  Eagle 
Pass  and  at  I']l  Paso — where  one  transfers 
from  either  the  Santa  Fe,  Southern  Pacific, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  or  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, and  its  allied  lines.  By  the  water  routes, 
connections  are  made  at  Tampico  and  \'era 
Cruz.  One  may  enter  the  covmtrj'  by  one 
land  gateway  and  leave  by  another,  on  pay- 
ment of  $5.50  extra  Avhen  purchasing  the 
ticket.     Through   Pullman  sleeping-cars  are 
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We  vvant  to  tell  you  about 

MAPLEJNE 

The  Delicious  Flavor 


APU  RELY  vegetable  com 
pound  which  produces 
an  incomparably  rich 
and  delicious  flavor  better  than 
Maple  when  used  to  make 
syrup  and,  like  lemon  and  va- 
nilla, to  flavor  cakes,  puddings, 
frostings,  cake  fillings,  sauces, 
candies,  ices,  etc. 


To  Make  Table  Syrup 

Dissolve  four  cups  of  white  sugar  in  two  cups  of 
boiling  water  and  add  one  teaspoonful  of  the 
Mapleine  —  a  very  simple,  deliciously  good  home- 
made syrup  is  the  result  made  in  a  moment./rt-.cA 
and  ready  to  serve  with  the  hot  cakes,  wafHes,  corn 
bread,  etc. 

A  Collection  of  Recipes 

We  have  collected  many  recipes  showing  how 
Mapleine  can  produce  its  own  delicious  flavor  in  cook- 
ing and  candy  making.  This  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
on  request. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine— a  2  oz.  bottle  for  35c.— if 
not,  send  stamps  or  money-order  to 

Dept.  E, 
CRESCENT    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


LYON&HEALY 


HARP 


it  tke  nnditpaled 
Standard  of  tbe 
World.  Prices 
exceedingly  rea- 
sonable. Catalogue  of  Lyon  &  Healy 
Harps  free  to  anyone  interested.  Also 
bargains  in  Used  Harps.  Monthly  pay- 
ments may  be  arranged. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Manager  H.  B.  H. 

CHICAGO 
(03)        Piano  and  Harp  Builders 


In  Utter  Despair  a  Mother  Buys 
Holstein  Cows'  Milk  for  Baby 


Mrs. 
many 


F.  P.  Greene,  of  Montello.  Mass.,  is  one  of  the 
thousands     who    know  from  experience   the 
value  of  Purebred  Holstein  Cows' Milk.    Here  is  her 
good  word.    Write  her  if  you  like : 

"At  four  months  of  age,  my  baby  girl  weighed 
8i  pounds.  I  was  very  much  discouraged,  as  she 
had  gained  only  half  a  pound  since  birth.  I  had 
triecTseveral  infants'  foods,  also  good  cows'  milk 
and  condensed  milk.  Nothing  agreed  with  her." 
Farther  on  in  her  letter  she  shows  what  Holstein 
Cows'  Milk  did  for  her  baby : 

"  I  started  my  baby  in  on  it ;  she  is  seven 
months  old  today,  and  weighs  lo  pounds.    I  am 
delighted  with  results,  and  wish  every  mother 
with  a  poorly  nourished  baby  woidd  try  Hoi 
stein  Milk." 
This  mother  in  utter  despair,  reading  one  of  otir  ad- 
vertisements, wrote  us  and  found  she  could  buy  the 
milk  at  9  cents  a  quart  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of 
her  house. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  such  testimonials.  The 
reason  is  very  plain  and  simple.  Holstein  Cows'  Milk 
is  nearest  to  niother's  milk,  and  is  easily  digested  and 
assimilated.  It  also  imparts  to  the  consumer  tbe 
great  vitality  and  vigor  of  the  breed. 

Your  milkman  should  supply  you.  If  he  cannot, 
send  us  his  name  and  address,  and  we  will  help  you 
to  get  it  in  your  own  town.  Send  for  our  booklet, 
"  The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk."    It  may  help  you. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
6  L  American  Building        -       Brattleboro,  Vermont 
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operateti  daily  between  St.  I.ouis  and  the  City 
of  Mexico  by  way  of  all  thi'cc  land  routes. 
Two  other  Mexican  roads  arc  the  North- 
western, wliich  connects  with  tlie  San  I  a  Fe 
at  El  Paso.  This  road  traverses  the  regioi 
indicated  in  its  title.  For  the  sonth(>rn  part 
of  the  country  one  may  take  the  Mexican 
Southern  Railway  at  Pueblo,  a  town  situatetl 
over  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  Popoca- 
tepetl for  a  background  and  go  to  Oaxaca, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mexican  cities, 
whence  one  may  go  by  carriage  to  Monte 
Alban  and  Mitla,  where  are  most  picturesque 
remains  of  temples  and  tombs,  stupendous 
in  size  and  often  giving  forcible  reminders 
of  Egypt. 

The  Interoceanic  Railway  of  Mexico  has 
three  termini  on  the  Gulf — Corpus  Christi, 
Matamores,  and  Vera  Cruz.  It  runs  westward 
from  all  three  termini.  From  Vera  Cruz  it 
penetrates  the  region  round  about  the  capital 
city.  A  connecting  line  joins  the  southern 
roads  with  the  northern  branches. 

In  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Isthmus  Railway  the 
traveler  finds  the  only  all-rail  route  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  also  the  shortest 
route  across  Mexico.  The  terminus  on  the 
Pacific  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  at 
Salina  Cruz. 

JAPAN    AND    AROUND     THE    WORLD 

One  of  the  principal  steamship  companies, 
making  a  specialty  of  tours  around  the  world, 
has  made  out  itineraries  for  nine  such  tours. 
These  are  known  as  "Independent  Around- 
the- World  Tours"  and  can  be  taken  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  or  can  be  made  to  last 
as  long  as  the  passenger  chooses.  The 
route  usually  followed  is  Europe,  Egypt, 
East  India,  China,  Japan,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  United  States,  with  variations  that 
take  the  passenger  to  Australia,  the  Philip- 
pines, South  Africa,  and  South  America. 
The  rates  given  cover  all  ocean  travel  and 
the  trans-continental  trip  in  the  United 
States.  Numerous  side  trips  are  arranged, 
which  are  optional  with  the  passenger,  and 
are  taken  at  an  additional  expense.  Rates 
for  the  main  tours  run  from  $617 .  70  to  $835, 
and  more,  first-class  throughout. 

Of  "Personally  Conducted"  tours  around 
the  world  there  are  a  great  number  and 
variety.  Most  of  them  start  in  November. 
A  Boston  company,  however,  plans  one  that 
starts  from  New  York  January  21,  visiting 
Southern  Europe,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Ceylon, 
South  India,  Burma,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
China,  Manchuria,  Korea,  Japan,  Hawaii, 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  July  3.  The  rate 
for  this  tour  is  $2,100,  including  all  traveling 
and  hotel  expenses,  except  hotel  accommoda- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Another  com- 
pany plans  a  similar  trip,  leaving  New  York 
January  7,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  June 
22,  the  total  cost  being  $2,200. 

Winter  is  the  favorite  season  for  the  tourist 
in  Japan,  "The  Park  of  the  World."  From 
San  Francisco  there  are  numerous  tours, 
beginning  in  January  and  continuing  into 
May.  Some  of  these  tours  include  China  in 
their  itinerary.  Such  a  one  sails  from  San 
Francisco,  by  a  27,000-ton  steamer,  Febru- 
ary 14,  returning  to  San  Francisco  May  11. 
The  rate,  including  all  expenses,  is  $960. 
A  toiir  leaving  March  7,  and  returning  May 
12,  not  including  the  trip  to  China,  costs 
$750.  Other  dates  for  sailing  are  March  2 
and  March  28.  Regular  monthly  sailings 
to  Yokohama,  Japan,  are  made  from  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Vancouver,  at  $300 
for  a  four-month  excursion  ticket. 

The  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company 
runs    steamers   from   Seattle  to  China    and 


Have  You  "Acid  Mouth,"  the 
Forerunner  of  Tooth  Destruction? 

The  enamel  of  tlic  teeth  is  amonp;-  tlic  hardest  of  suhstaiu-es, 
yet  it  fairly  criimhles  aivay  \\iK\i:r  the  attacks  of  "acid  mouth," 
and  unless  professional  aid  is  resorted  to,  the  result  is  lool/i 
destruction^  for  wlien  the  enamel  is  pierced  the  way  is  open  for 
bacteria  to  discntegrate  tiie  interior  tooth  structure. 

Tooth  decay  in  95  cases  out  of 
100  is  traceable  directly  to  excess 
acid  in  the  mouth.  Have  your 
teeth  ever  decayed.'  Doyourpums 
bleed  easily — are  they  "spongy" 
and  sore?  Is  your  breath  un- 
pleasant.'' In  other  words,  HAVE 
YOU  ACID  MOUTH?  Neutral- 
ize this  abnormal  condition  and  re- 
move its  ill  effects  by  using 

P€B€CO 


Tooth  Paste 

This  perfected  dentifrice  which  has  been  used 
by  dentists  and  people  who  know  for  seventeen 
years,  has  a  definite  scientific  action  on  the  teeth 
and  gums,  overcomes  the  mouth  acids  of  digestion 
and  of  fermenting  food  particles  and  keeps  the 
mouth  healthy,  germ-free,  acid-free,  wholesome 
^x\A  preserves  the  teeth. 

At  the  same  time  Pebeco  is  an  ideal  cleanser, 
whitening  and  polishing  the  teeth,  dissolving  tartar 
deposits  and  even  removing  most  obstinate  dis- 
colorations. 

Pebeco  hardens  delicate,  bleeding  giims,  and  it 
does  away  with  foul  breath  by  removing  the 
cause.  Its  prophylatic  and  revitalizing  influences 
extend  to  the  entire  oral  cavity,  the  effects  of  which 
are  manifested  in  an  unmistakable  feeling  of 
freshness  and  vigor. 

Please  Write  for   Ten    Day   Trial  Tube 

and  receive  the  TEST  PAPERS  which  will  enable  you  to  determine 
scientifically  whether  you  have  "acid  mouth" — and  to  prove  that 
Pebeco  removes  it. 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  originated  in  the  hygienic  laboratories  of 
P.  Beiersdorf  it  Co.,  Hamburg.  Germany,  and  has  since  found  favor  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  It  is  sold  everywhere  in  large  50-cent  tubes, 
Moiit  economical,  because  so  little  is  necessary.  Sent  on  receipt  of  prica 
if  dealer  has  none. 

LEHN  &  FINK,   107  William   Street,    New  York 

Producers  of  Lehn  &  Fink'a  Riveris  Talcum  Powder, 


Englands  li  ve  0  C  loeklea 

Look  at  the  figures;  in   nine  years  a  dc' 
crease  of  1 4%  in  the  use  of  coffee  and  of 
50%  in  spirits,  with  an  INCREASE 
of  29%  in  the  use  of  tea. 

We  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
that  tea  is  the  one  beverage  habit- 
ually used  by  man,  which  cheers, 
refreshes  and  stimulates  without 
a  depressing  reaction. 

"SAL  AD  A"  Ceylon  Tea  comes 

straight  to  you  from  the  tea  gardens 

of   Ceylon.       Packed    in    air-tight 

packages  at  60  and  70  cents  a  pound. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  "  SALAD  A"  Tea.     We  mail  a  trial 
package  for  10c.     Our  booklet — "  The  Healthfulness  of  Tea" 
— sent  free. 

"SALADA"  TEA  CO. 

198  West  Broadway  -  New  York 


Yeetrly 

sales  of 

"SALADA" 

over  22.000,000  packages 
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Grow  the  Best  and  Earliest 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  the  new  sash  that  has  two  layers 
of  glass  instead  of  one,  and  needs  no  covering  with  mats  or 
boards.  Have  allkindsof  flowerjand 
vegetables  way  ahead  of  the  season. 

Get  These  Two  Books 
On«^  is  on r  valuable  trot*  calaloK.  In 
th(»'>th(*r  Prof.  Mil  K^py  tcIlH  what  and 
when  toplant  in  liot-br<l8iin<l  colrl- 
framcs.  Send  4o  in  8tampM  for  this 
booklet  in  addition  to  fre« catalog. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  CUSS  SASH  CO. 

060  E.  Broadway,  LoulBville.  Ky. 


Japan,  twin-screw  steamships,  630  feet  long 
with  73  feet  beam,  giving  a  total  dead-weight 
tonnage  of  23,000  and  accommodating,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  crew  of  250  men,  2,000  passengers 
in  cabin  and  steerage.  These  steamers  make 
direct  connections  with  the  Philippines, 
Java,  Australia,  and  India. 

The  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  have  proposed  sailings  to  China 
and  Japan,  which  leave  Vancouver  Decem- 
ber 28,  January  25,  February  22,  March  4, 
and  March  23.  Ships  are  also  sent  to  Austral- 
asia from  Vancouver  about  once  a  month, 
the  next  sailing  being  on  December  30. 

The  Union  Castle  Line  of  London  and 
Southampton  has  tours  to  South  Africa 
from  Southampton  at  the  rate  of  £73,  10s., 
which  includes  a  fortnight's  stay  at  a  hotel 
in  Cape  Town.  Arrangements  in  New  York 
are  made  through  the  International  Sleeping 
Car  Co.  which  also  operates  sleeping-,  parlor-, 
and  dining-cars  on  all  through  trains  in 
Europe,  Siberia,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa. 
By  the  winter  schedule  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  one  which  runs  trains  made  up 
exclusively  of  this  company's  sleeping-  and 
dining-cars,  one  leaves  London  at  9  a.  m.  on 
Monday  and  reaches  \^adivostock  on  Satur- 
day of  the  following  week  at  4:20  A.  M.,  via 
Paris,  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  Irkutsk. 

THE   LARGEST   SHIPS 

Two  steamers,  much  larger  than  any  now 
afloat,  have  been  for  some  time  in  process  of 
construction  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  for  the  White 
Star  Line.  Their  names  are  the  Olympic  and 
Titanic.  Each  is  well  under  way.  The 
Olympic  was  launched  in  October.  The 
Titanic  ~will  be  launched  in  February  and  go 
into  commission  late  in  the  year.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Olympic  will  be  ready  for  the 
Atlantic  service  between  New  York  and  the 
Channel  ports  in  June. 

These  ships  in  length  will  measure  860  feet, 
their  beams  being  92  feet.  Nearly  700  men 
will  be  required  to  operate  them.  Their 
passenger  capacity  will  be  600  first-class 
passengers,  700  second-class,  and  2,500  third- 
class,  a  total  of  3,800  persons.  The  speed 
is  given  approximately  as  21  knots  per  hour, 
the  schedule  providing  seven  days  for  the 
trip  from  dock  to  dock.  Fast  voyages  are  not 
aimed  at  by  this  line.  They  provide  rather  a 
comfortable  voyage,  such  as  many  passengers 
prefer  to  one  of  speed. 

Among  the  statistics  already  made  public 
as  to  these  ships  is  a  statement  that  the  plates 
wliich  compose  their  sides  are  held  together 
by  10,000,000  rivets,  each  of  which  was  put 
in  its  place  without  noise,  by  means  of 
electricity.  The  stern-frames  which  support 
the  triple-screws  weigh  160  tons  each.  The 
rudders  weigh  100  tons  each,  and  are  operated 
by  electric  connections.  Some  of  the  unique 
features  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  pas- 
sengers will  be  swimming-pools,  sun-parlors, 
chapels,  and  courts  for  tennis  and  handball. 

The  Cunard  Company  have  in  course  of 
construction  two  new  18,000-ton  ships,  the 
Franconia  and  Laconia.  The  Franconia  A\ill 
sail  from  New  York  for  the  Mediterranean  on 
March  11,  1911.  TheLaconiawill  be  launched 
during  the  coming  summer.  The  same 
company  has  asked  for  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  more  ships  of  a  length  of 
about  890  feet  and  speed  of  23  knots.  These 
will  bo  the  largest  ships  in  the  world,  and  will 
be  used  in  the  New  York-Liverpool  service. 
I'^or  one  of  them  a  contract  was  entered  into 
this  month  with  a  firm  of  Clydebank,  Scot. 


20>  DOWN-10%  PER  MONTH 

Why  wait  for  your  Diamond 
until  you  have  saved  the  price? 
Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method. 
Lyon's  Diamonds  are  guaran- 
teed perfect  blue -white.  A 
written  guarantee  accompa- 
nies each  Diamond.  All  goods 
sent  prepaid  for  inspection. 
1 0  %  discount  for  cash.  Send 
now  for  catalogue  No.  26 

Established    1843. 
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Dictate 
la  letter  — 

at  once — £ 
us  for  the 
'FilinfT  and 
ing- Papers,"  ' 
tells  you  every- 
thing you  want  to  know  about  filinjr 
equipment.     It  shows  you  how  to  save 
valuable,  paid-for  office  time;  it  shows  how 

Filing  Equipment 

will  enable  you  to  find  in  a  moment  any  paper 
used  in  your  business,  as  well    as  file  it  away 
safely.    This  book  is  well  worth  >oor  time  to 
read — write  for  it  now. 

dhtSlvlx^rniclicCa. 
Dept.  V.810.  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


Filing 

FinHin^ 

Papers 
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ilaiul.    She   will   be   of    ')(),0()0   tons  (li.splucc- 
jnent . 

WINTER    MOUNTAIN    RESORTS   AND 
OTHERS 

For  tlio.so  who  dcmaiul  a  more  robust  cli- 
mate than  is  ulTonlcil  by  warm  countries, 
there  are  plenty  of  mountain  resorts  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Alps.  \\'inter  or  sum- 
mer, Switzerland  is  noted  for  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  with  which  it  surrounds  the 
traveler.  At  this  season  of  the  year  its  cli- 
mate is  not  too  severe  for  those  who  combine 
outdoor  exercise  with  other  holiday  anuise- 
ments.  Such  sports  as  tobogganing,  curling, 
skating,  and  skeeing  may  here  be  found  at 
their  best. 

In  this  country,  near  the  eastern  coast, 
within  easy  reacli  of  New  York  and  other 
large  cities,  we  have  the  Adirondacks,  one  of 
the  most  notable  regions  in  the  world  for  those 
who  are  seeking  health.  Here  it  is  possible 
to  live  the  year  round  in  the  most  comfortable 
of  hotels  or  sanitariums,  or  else  in  camps, 
admirably  built,  and  quite  as  comfortable  in 
■winter  as  in  simnmer. 

Similarly,  in  the  western  regions  of  the 
United  States,  among  the  Canadian  and  Cali- 
fornian  Rockies,  there  is  an  embarrassment 
of  riches  from  which  the  winter  traveler  maj- 
choose.  Glenwood  Springs  is  a  favorite  cen- 
tral point  in  Colorado,  for  instance,  while  in 
California  such  regions  as  the  Yosemite  or 
Tamalpais  are  usually  thronged  with  visitors, 
-winter  as  well  as  sununer.  As  far  north,  also, 
as  Washington  and  Oregon  there  are  special 
attractions  for  the  winter  tourist,  and  not 
the  least  of  these  may  be  found  in  and  around 
Portland  and  Seattle,  cities  whose  climates 
are  perennially  delightful. 

Over  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  road  the 
■winter  service  to  Colorado  and  the  Pacific 
coast  is  practically  the  same  as  the  summer. 
Three  well-equipped  through  trains  are 
operated  between  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  Ogden,  carrying  through  sleepers  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  There  are  observation  and  di- 
ning-cars on  these  trains,  and  electric  lights. 
Cars  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  are  sent 
over  the  New  Western  Pacific  line,  part  of 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  System.  There 
are  three  through  trains  daily  from  Denver 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  new  Western  Pa- 
cific is  sometimes  poetically  called  "The 
Golden  Feather  Route."  A  circular  describes 
the  trip  over  this  line  as  a  "  wonderful  mov- 
ing-picture ride  through  a  hitherto  untraveled 
"west,  of  new  land,  cities,  and  scenes,  with  a 
one-hundred-mile  run  through  the  gorgeous 
cafion  of  the  Sierras."  A  new  time-card, 
effective  since  November  27,  enables  passen- 
gers to  see  in  the  daytime  not  only  the  scen- 
ery of  Colorado  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande,  but  the  wonderful  Feather  River 
Canon  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  line  issues 
an  illustrated  pamphlet  on  Colorado,  where 
the  climate  in  winter  is  mild,  with  little  in- 
terruption to  outdoor  activities.  Golf  links 
are  maintained  as  in  siunmer  and  in  some 
places  open  street  cars  are  operated.  The 
pamphlet  undertakes  to  tell  what  it  costs  to 
live  in  Colorado,  whether  in  hotels,  cottages, 
or  tents.  It  deals  also  with  roads  for  motor- 
ing, golf,  and  big  game. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  service  on  the  Chi- 
■cago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  road  by  which 
one  may  reach  many  of  these  western  winter 
resorts,  mention  may  be  made  of  its  famous 
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Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter 
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REMINGTON 

With  Wahl  Adding  and  Subtracting  Attachment 

This  is  the  complete  accountine  machine  the  machine 
which  writes,  tabulates,  bills,  adds,  subtracts  and  audits— 
the  machine  which  represents  the  present  acme  of  clerical 
labor  saving.     Catalogue  sent  on  requeat. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
325  =  .127  Broadway-,  New  York,  or  Any  City  on  Earth 
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To  Smokers  Who  Uke  a  DRY  PIPE 

Here 's  the  Way  To  Keep  the  Nicotine  Out  of  Your 
Pipe — Here 's  the  Way  To  Make  Every  Smoke  Cool, 
Sweet,  Delicious — Here's  the  Way  To  Increase 
Economy,  Pleasure  and  Health  In  Smoking.     Use 

Baron's  Pipe  Filler 


Not  many  of  you  pipe  smokers  are  going  to  let  jo  cents  stand  between  you  and 
the  greatest  smoking  discovery  since  the  invention  of  the  pipe  itself.  Not  many  of 
you  are  going  to  hold  back  and  be  skeptical  about  Baron's  Pipe  Filler. 

For  you  can  see /tfryourse(/' Irom  this  explanation  that  this  new  wrinkle  makes 
every  pipe  smoke  better  than  the  one  best  smoke  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

Smokers 


Loading  a  "cartridge"  of 
tobacco  Into  your  pipe  for 
a  cool— sweet— free  burn- 
ing—f  r  e  e  drawing— de- 
licious  smoke. 


The  tobacco  for  Baron's  Pipe  Filler  comes  in  a 
''  cartridge."  The  Filler  loads  this 
Tobacco  into  your  pipe  just  like  the  tobacco  in 

Burns  *  cigar— so   that  each  shred  etnnds  up- 

I  t\\     '        right  in  the  bowl  and  hums  lengthwise , 

L.engtnwise  Don't  you  see  how  vastly  it  must  im- 
prove the  free-burning  and  free-drawing  qualities  of 
your  smoke  ?  And,  when  it  comes  to  perfection  in 
smokes,  free-burning,  free-drawing  and  good  tobacco 
are  the  whole  thing. 

With  this  combination,  you  can't  bum  your  tongue- 
Every  such  smoke  is  cool,  sweet,  delicious. 

And  every  such  smoke  is  DRY.  It's  the  clogging, 
hard-drawing  smokes  that  put  saliva  into  your  pipe 
and  create  that  wet,  poisonous  residue  of  unburnable, 
wasted  tobacco. 


Keep  your  pipe  dry  and  keep  your  health. 
In    Baron's   Pipe   Filler    the    draught 
Keep  is  so  perfect  that  nothing   but  a    dru. 

Your  Pipe        white  ash  is  left   after   each    smoke. 
Dry  You'll  never  guess  what  pipe  smoking 

really    means    until    you    smoke   with 
Baron's  Pipe  Filler. 

Two  fine,  old,  world-famous  mixtures  are  now  put 
up  in  "cartridges" —"Craven  Mixture"  (1!^  oz.  30 
cents)  and  "Black  Cat  Mixture"  (Mild— 1=^  oz.  25  cts). 
You'll  like  them!  The  Pipe  Filler  itself  costs  30  cents. 

Nearly  every  better-class  tobacco  store  can  supply 
vou.  If  vou  don't  find  it  in  your  city,  remit  to  the 
American  Agents— ADOLPH  FRANKAU  &  C©.,  Ltd,, 
153  West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


A  Christmas   Suggestion 


CARRERAS,  Ltd.,  London,   Eng. 
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NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN     PEN 

READ  WHAT  THIS  MAN  SAYS 
t ,  ABOUT  MOORE'S 

0*  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

"I  heme  been   using  Fountain  Pens  of  carious 
mal(es  for  the  last  dozen  Jiears,  the  last  two  years 
of  which  time  I  have  used  Moon 's  Non-Leakable. 
I  am  certain  there  Is  no  other  pen  so  satisfactory 
as  Moore's." 

Moore's  Non-Leakable  Fountain  Pen  never 
faik  to  give  satisfactory  service.  It  is  as 
tight  as  a  bottle.  Put  it  in  euiy  pocket  up- 
side down  or  on  its  side. 

/r  WOWT  LEAK 

When  the  cap  is  on  the  pen  point  rests  in 
ink.  It  is  always  ready  to  write,  no  shaking. 

Remove  the  cap  and  the  pen  is  ready  to 
fill,  no  joints  to  unscrew,  no  inky  fingers. 

Every  part  of  Moore's  pen  is  made  in  the 
most  careful  manner  from  the  very  best 
materials.  Its  construction  is  simple. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

ADAMS,  GUSHING  &  FOSTER 

168  De?onshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
^  Selling  Agents  for 

iMERIGAN  FODNTAIN  PEN  CO. 
GsBsdian  Aiients  W. ).  Gaite  8  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 


SAVE  SMALL  SUMS 

You    could    accumulate    more    cash 
capital  in  a  very  few  years  by  saving  up 
Al    comparatively  small  sums  of  money — 
l"/    your    dividends   and    interest  income 
for  instance. 
,    You    probably    never    seriously    con- 
sidered   such    a   thin^,    because    the 
amounts  looked  so  very  small  and  no  op- 
portunity   has  ever    before  offered  itself 
to  you  to  save  and   invest  only  $25.00  at 
6%  interest. 

There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wait  until 
you  have  saved  up  $2000,  $500,  or  even 
$200  with  which  to  buy  one  of  our 
mortera&PS  in  order  to  secure  a  6^  invest- 
ment with  us.  Our  Ct-rtificates  of  De- 
posit yield  6  per  cent,  payable  semi- 
annually—the  same  as  our  mortgages — 
and  are  withdrawable  aft  r  one  year, 
on  30  days'  notice.  Send  $25  to-day. 
Please  ask  for  Loan  List  .727. 


Perkins&Co'^rKl'R'^ 

LAWRENCE.  KANSA& 


Here's  a  Razor 
Without  a  "PuU 


>» 


It  cuts  the  beard  clean— shaves  close  and  smooth 
—yet  leaves  the  skin  without  smart  or  roughness. 
It  is  the  famous  Torrey  edge  that  does  this— the 
edge  that  it  has  taken  thirty  years  to  bring  to  iU 
present  state  of  perfection. 

IVliy  not  use  tills  real  niian's  razor? 

Torrcy,  Razors 

are  made  by  expert  workmen  under  careful  supervision. 
Each  one  Is  put  under  a  most  rigid  Inspection  before  it  Js 
passed  ;  so  the  razor  must  be  perfect  before  It  gets  to  you. 
Ask  any  one  of  the  many  millions  of  Torrey  Razor  users. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle  the  Torrey  Razor,  write  to  us. 
We'll  see  that  you  are  supplied  and  also  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  book,  which  tells  how  to  choose  and  care  for  a  razor. 

Us*  th*  N*w  TorT*y  Honing  Strop— <h* 
rssullol  half-«.c*ntury  ol  sxparlsne*. 

THE  J.  R.  TORREY  RAZOR  COMPANY. 
Dept.  O         Worcester.  Mass. 
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train  called  The  Pioneer  Limited,  "  the  fastest 
train  iii  the  world,"  which  runs  from  Chica- 
go to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  passing 
tlirough  the  famous  lake  region  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  for  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
along  the  upper  Mississippi.  Southwestern 
trains  on  this  road  take  tourists  to  an  at- 
tractive resort  in  Missouri,  Excelsior  Springs, 
where  a  new  and  spacious  hotel  is  kept  open 
all  the  year  round.  It  lies  about  thirty  miles 
northeast  of  Kansas  Citj'.  One  may  go  there 
from  Chicago  in  a  single  night. 

The  Yosemite  has  been  exploited  as  a 
winter  resort  by  the  Southern  Pacific  road. 
That  wonderful  valley,  sheltered  in  winter 
from  cold  winds,  is  said  to  present  "a  spec- 
tacle magnificently  beautiful."  On  leaving 
a  train  one  has  a  stage  ride  into  the  valley 
"over  crisp  roads  where  the  breath  of  the 
horses  hangs  like  smoke  on  the  frosty,  ex- 
hilarating air."  Visitors  find  "  the  mammoth 
cliffs  with  their  weather-worn  brows  hoary 
with  snow,  while  frozen  waterfalls  stream 
like  heavy  beards  down  their  faces."  In  the 
clear  atmosphere,  every  object  stands  out 
sharply  in  outline,  the  valley  sparkling  with 
frosty  crystals.  Skating,  snow-shoeing,  and 
sleigh-riding  are  among  the  pleasures  here 
indulged  in  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  "  pocket- 
ed in  the  Sierras." 

By  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road  tourists 
may  reach  the  Toyah  Valley  and  the  Davis 
Movmtain  region  of  Texas,  which  has  a 
climate  similar  to  that  of  Mentone. 

The  Middle  West  offers  a  winter  resort  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  exists  a  sanitarium 
of  national  reputation.  Much  is  here  made  of 
the  open-air  treatment,  health  culture,  cold- 
air  gymnastics,  cross-country  walks,  out-door 
sports,  etc.  This  institution  has  not  improp>- 
erly  been  called  "a  health  university." 

THE  NEWEST  ROUTE  ACROSS  THE 
CONTINENT 

The  extension  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  system  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San 
Francisco,  under  the  name  of  the  Western 
Pacific,  is  the  newest  line  to  reach  California. 
This  road  makes  its  way  through  the  pictur- 
esque and  torrential  Feather  River  Caiion, 
a  scheme  which  C.  P.  Huntington,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  pronounced  something  worse 
than  a  dream.  An  article  about  it  by  Homer 
J.  Carr  is  printed  in  Leslie's  Weekly.  Mr. 
Carr  explains  as  follows  the  means  by  which 
the  road  was  financed : 

"The  Western  Pacific  Company  expended 
to  Jurie  30,  1910  (exclusive  of  accrued  inter- 
est on  second-mortgage  bonds),  the  vast 
amount  of  $70,438,302.41.  These  funds  were 
provided  as  follows:  $48,008,144.82  were 
proceeds,  with  interest,  of  the  sale  of  $50,000,- 
000  of  its  first-mortgage  five-per-cent.  thirty- 
year  gold  bonds;  $18,784,333.40  were  the 
proceeds,  with  interest,  from  the  sale  of  $25,- 
000,000  second-mortgage  five-per-cent.  [gold 
bonds  sold  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Company,  and  $4,606,412.01  were  advanced 
by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Company. 
The  marked  feature  of  this  great  enterprise, 
of  which  Mr.  Jeffcry  is  president,  is  that  it  has 
been  built  without  subsidies  or  donations  of 
any  kind  or  character.  This  is  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  old  Central  Pacific,  now  a  part 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  system,  which  was 
subsidized  so  liberally  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, with  bonds  and  land  grants,  that  large 
fortunes  were  made  by  its  promoters. 

Mr.  Carr  describes  in  detail  certain  features 
of  the  engineering  problems. 

' '  Where  the  Sierra  Nevada  spread  out  to  the 
northward  like  a  feather,  three  rivers,  each 
called  a  fork  of  the  Feather  River,  have  their 
sources  a  mile  and  a  half  above  sea  level,  and 
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Make  somebody 
happy     with    a 

KODAK. 
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EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Th:  Kodak  CHy. 
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q/  Guaranteed 

L  Your  Money  will  Earn 
"  This  Amount  with 
Absolute  Safety 


and  still  be  subject  to  your  call  at  any  time,  with 
interest  in  full  to  date,  if  invested  in  the  six  per 
cent  demand  certificates  of  a  large,  prosperous 
manufacturing  company  whose  financial  respon- 
sibility is  beyond  question. 

INTEREST  CHECKS  MAILED  FOUR 
TIMES  EACH  YEAR 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure 
a  good  return  from  your  funds  without  the  least 
danger  of  loss  of  either  principal  or  interest. 
Full  information  sent  upon  request.     Address 

W.  H.  PARKIN,  Financial  Agent 


514  East  Court  Ave. 


Des  Moines,  Io«ra 


gURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  tobacco  with  a  r«"Kret. 

The  regret  is  that  you  have  wasted  bo  man/ 
.vears  before  you  begun  Bmoking  ARCADIA. 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  Booihiug  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
tryina  to  find  a  tobacco  that  satisfies  perfectly, 
will  find  their  ideal  in  ARCADIA  MIXTURE. 

If  vou  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  send  a  sample. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  81  Dey  Street,  New  YoA 
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Whether  they  live  in  Los  An- 
geles or  on  Fifth  Avenue,  most 
of  the  men  who  buy  our  clothes 
are  essentially  New  Yorkers. 

They  are  men  who  know 
workmanship — style — fabrics. 

Men  who  appreciate  the  econ- 
omy of  first  rate  quality. 

Who  realize  that  the  national 
reputation  of  our  New  York 
retail  stores  could  only  be  earned 
by  years  of  giving  Real  Value 
and  Style. 

Such  men  visit  our  stores  when 
in  New  York,  or  buy  our  clothes 
in  other  cities  from  merchants 
who  have  the  Real  Value  idea. 

Rogers  Peet  &   Company 


New   York  City 


^  Broadway 
at  Warren  St. 


842  Broadway 
at  13th  St. 


1302  Broadway 
at  34th  St. 
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You  hold  all  the  security— Mortgage, 
Abstract  of  Title,  etc. — when  you  invest 
in  our  Secured  Certificates  yielding  6% 
interest. 

Write /or  bookUt  "  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

J  CAPlULtSURPlUS  $400  000  00    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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TYPEWRITERS  .'.'.■ks 

AH  the  standard  Macliinos  Sold  or  Uented  nn.T- 
where  at  >^  to  ^W*rr9  Pricwi,  allowing  Rental 
to  Applj  on  I'rSfe.  Shipped  witk  privile<re  of 
examination.  •®"Write  for  ilhistiated  Catalog  V 
Typewriter  Emporiam,  92-94  Lake  St.,ChIeaEO 


For  BILIOUSNESS  Try 

Hnnyaili  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid     Substitutes 


then  through  tlK>  <rl(>ft  in  the  granite  rocks 
drop  their  waters  down  to  the  low  nltitudc!  of 
the  great  fertih^  valley.s  of  (Vnlral  California. 
The  eafions  whieii  tiie  rivens  follow  are  with- 
out valleys.  (Jen(>rally  there  is  just  room  for 
the  tempestuous  stream.  The  sides  of  tlie 
canons  are  nearly  pc^rpendicular,  rising  fro 
((uently  to  (he  timber  lin(>  alcove  the  stream, 
which  tumbles  and  boils  at  their  base. 
The  canons  are  crooked,  as  nature  almost 
always  l)reaks  its  chasms  in  the?  solid  rock. 
Somewhere  nature  snugly  concealctl  pure  gold 
in  the  course  of  the  streams  from  the  moun- 
tain tops  to  the  valleys  below. 

"  The  roughest  and  most  picturesque  of  the 
canons  of  the  Feather  River,  the  one  known 
as  the  North  Fork,  was  selected  by  the  new 
Western  Pacific  as  its  gateway  into  the  valleys 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  Golden  State. 
The  pass  leading  to  it  was  one  of  the  lowest 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  With  a  tunnel  about 
6,000  feet  long,  the  pass  was  crossed  at  an 
elevation  of  a  little  over  5,000  feet.  Then 
the  engineers  laying  the  lines  ran  them  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Feather  River,  famous 
from  the  days  of  the  gold  excitement  in 
California  history.  Then  followed  one  of  the 
most  exacting  pieces  of  railroad  engineering 
to  be  found  anywhere.  The  engineers  were 
under  imperative  orders  that  they  must  not 
lay  out  grades  of  over  one  per  cent.  At  no 
point  through  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  cafion  before  them  must  the  track  drop 
over  fifty-two  feet  to  the  mile.  At  many 
places  the  drop  was  far  greater  than  that. 
Again,  it  was  much  less.  A  series  of  water- 
falls carried  the  river  toward  sea  level  at  a 
prodigious  pace.  But  whether  the  fall  was 
great  or  little  more  than  to  give  a  current  to  a 
narrow  and  crooked  stream,  the  railroad 
grade  must  remain  the  same.  To  accomplish 
their  aim  the  engineers  at  times  cut  their  lines 
in  solid  rock  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  river. 
Again  the  tracks  are  only  just  high  enough  to 
escape  the  torrential  current  of  the  river, 
when  the  river  rises  forty-five  to  fifty  feet 
over  night. 

"At  many  points  on  the  line  of  the  new 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  there  was  not  room 
enough  in  the  cafion  for  both  river  and  rail- 
road, and  solid  walls  of  masonry  had  to  be 
built  to  carry  the  tracks  above  the  stream. 
At  other  points  the  sharp  curves  in  the  canon 
have  sent  the  tracks  back  and  forth  from 
one  side  to  the  other  on  steel  bridges  and  high 
trestles.  In  building  the  line,  material  and 
workmen  frequently  had  to  be  let  down  the 
sides  of  the  canon  by  ropes  hundreds  of  feet 
in  length  to  start  construction  on  new  sec- 
tions. Wagon  roads  are  everywhere  im- 
possible. 

"  At  last,  after  endless  turnings  and  twists 
in  fighting  its  way  through  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  the  canon,  the  tracks  come  out 
into  the  broad  valley  at  Oroville,  over  which, 
for  countless  ages,  the  Feather  River  has 
poured  debris  from  its  mountain  fastnesses. 
So  much  gold  did  the  river  bring  down  that 
the  soil  down  to  the  solid  bedrock  is  being 
dug  up  by  dredges  and  washed  for  its  gold. 
Beautiful  orange  orchards,  large  tracts  of 
land  given  over  to  olives  and  other  fruits  are 
being  now  torn  to  pieces  in  the  ceaseless  hunt 
for  gold. 

"The  first  passenger  train  was  sent  over 
the  new  transcontinental  road,  the  Western 
Pacific,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  is  now  open 
to  traffic.  Passing  through  an  undeveloped 
region  most  of  the  way  from  Salt  Lake  to  San 
Francisco  great  things  are  expected  of  the  new 
line,  which  has  promised  to  work  wonders  in 
the  face  of  a  country  which  for  the  most  part 
has  been  little  affected  by  the  tremendous 
growth  on  all  sides  of  it. 


The  advantages  to  children  while  getting 
their  education,  of  having  the  complete, 
modern  Standard  Dictionary,  Cyclopedia 
and  Atlas  within  easy  reach  in  their  own 
homes,  are  very  great. 


THE 
SMOOTHEST  TOBACCO 

Christmas,  and  then  the  question^ 
what  to  give  father  —  what  a 
man  really  likes?  A  pound  of 
Velvet  is  sure  to  please  him. 
It's  the  kind  of  tobacco  that 
makes  a  man  feel  good.  Velvet  is 
Barley  tobacco.  Not  the  ordinary 
tobacco,  but  the  choicest  leaves 
of  the  plant  cultivated,  cured  and 
mellowed  right.  It  smokes  cool 
— it  smokes  smooth  and  it  tastes 
fine.  Nor  does  it  bum  the 
tongue.  It's  in  a  special,  handy 
tin,  with  a  humidor  top — an  orna- 
ment to  any  smoking  table.  He'll 
be  pleased — more  than  that — 
enthusiastic.  Get  a  can  today — 
now.  It's  a  ripping  good  surprise. 

SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 

Chicago,  111. 


In    handsome  found 
and  half -found  pack- 
ages with  humidor  tops, 
llso  in  pocket  size  cans 

lO  cents 

At  any  dealers 


% 


FDR  EVERY  EUNl 

Every  gun  owner  everywhere  needs  3  in 
One"  oil  all  the  time.  No  other  oil  on  earth  is 
so  good  (or  lubricating  lock,  trigger,  eieclor, 
break-ioints.  It  goes  right  into  contact  point, 
I  removes  dirt  and  grease.  rcd'Jces  friction  and 
makes  every  action  part  do  its  work  easily,  ac- 
curately, surely  at  the  right  time.  Moisten 
cleaning  rag  with  "3  in  One*"  and  rub  inside  of 
barrel.     This  removes  all  residue  of 


>t) 


burnt  powder,  prevents  leading,  pit* 
ting  and  rust.  "3  in  One**  cleans  and 
ihes^  wooden  stock. 

Write  at  once  (or  ^ee  sam* 
bottle  and**3  in  One" 
dicUooary.     3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO.. 

18  Broadway,     New  York  City 
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Give  Him  This  for 
Christinas 

He  will  thank  you  every  time  he  shaves  for 
years  afterward,  for  this  will  make  every  shave 
comfortable.  It  is  the  new,  wonderful  little 
safety  razor  blade  sharpener  the  men  are  all 
talking  about.  It  sharpens  two  edges  at  once, 
then  reverses  and  sharpens  the  other  side. 
Gives  every  blade  a  hollow  ground  edge 
and  makes  old  blades  better  than  new.    The 

IWinpJex 

M  Two  edges  #    «af  o/ice    % 

RotatyRi^rSharpener 

is  a  handsome  little  nickeled  box,  two  horse- 
hide  rollers,  a  blade  holder  and  removable 
crank — that's  all.  It  is  simple  to  use — 
sharpens  12  blades  in  six  minutes — can't  get 
out  of  order — and  is  guaranteed  for  ten 
years.  It  is  complete  in  itself,  requires  no 
long  strop  or  hook — takes  up  no  more  room 
than  a  razor  and  can  be  used  at  home,  on  the 
train,  or  in  a  hotel  with  equal  ease  The 
Twinplex  sells  for  $3.50  and  pays  for  itself 
in  less  than  a  year  because  it 

Stops  AH  Blade  Expense 

Owners  of  the  Twinplex  get  from  100  to 
200  shaves  out  of  each  blade — better  shaves 
than  they  formerly  got  from  new  blades. 
You  could  not  give  a  more  practical  or  ac- 
ceptable Christmas  present,  and  you  take 
no  risk,  because  the  Twinplex  is  sold  on  a 

30-Day  Trial  Basis 

If  it  doesn't  please,  take  it  back  and  the 
dealer  will  refund  your  money. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Twinplex.  If  he 
is  out,  we  will  send  him  one  for  your  inspection, 
or  will  ship  direct  to  you  on  receipt  of  J3.50. 
Don't  delay— we  expect  a  big  Xmas  demand— be 
sure  to  get  yours  in  time. 

"The  Slickest  Little  Thing  You  Ever  .Saw" 

is  the  name   of  our  book  describing  the 

Twinplex.    Do  you  want  one  ? 

Twinplex  Mfg.  Co. ,  316  Frisco  Bldg. ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

December    5. — A    bronze    statue    of    .Sir    Henry 

Irving  is  unveiled  in  London. 
Forty  persons  are  seriously  injured  in  a  railway 

collision  near  London. 
A  balloon  which  ascended  from  Munich  is  driven 

by  a  gale  across  the  North  Sea  and  one  of  the 

three  men  in  the  basket  is  swept  away  by  a 

wave  and  drowned. 
A  provisional  census  of  Berlin  and  its  suburbs 

shows  a  population  of  about  3,400,000. 
The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  a  grandson 

of  King  Louis  Philippe,  is  announced  in  Paris. 

December  7. — The  Reichstag  in  Berlin  passes  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  establishing  labor  ex- 
changes composed  equally  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  laborers  to  settle  labor  questions. 

December  8. — A  dispatch  from  Peking  says  that 
China  will  probably  become  a  Constitutional 
empire  after  the  Chinese  New  Year  in  January, 
19n. 

Domestic 

W.\SHINGTON 

December  5. — The  Sixty-first  Congress  assem- 
bles for  its  final  session.  Secretary  Meyer 
makes  his  report. 

December  6. — President  Taft's  message  is  read  in 
both  houses. 

December  7. — The  Ballinger-Pinchot  investiga- 
ting Committee  makes  its  final  report  to  the 
Senate  exonerating  Secretary  Ballinger. 
In  the  House  the  Moon  Bill  to  modify,  revise, 
and  amend  the  laws  governing  the  judiciary  is 
explained  by  its  author. 

December  8. — Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson 
makes  his  report. 

General 

December  3. — Mrs.    Mary    Baker   Glover   Eddy, 
founder  of  Christian  Science,  dies  at  her  home 
on  Chestnut  Hill,  a  suburb  of  Boston. 
The  Naval  estimates  for  1912  are  $5,000,000  be- 
low the  figures  for  the  current  year. 

December  6. — A  Federal  grand  jury  at  Detroit 
returns  indictments  against  sixteen  firms  and 
thirty-two  individuals  supposed  to  control  the 
output  of  bathtubs. 

December  7. — President  Taft  speaks  at  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
Rens    Baurier,    a    Frenchman,    makes  a  speed 
record  of  16  miles  in    10.55]^    minutes  with  a 
Bleriot  monoplane  at  Memphis. 

December  8. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
Philadelphia  dismisses  the  suit  filed  by  the 
Government  to  dissolve  the  alleged  Anthracite 
Coal  Trust,  but  declares  the  Temple  Iron  Com- 
pany to  be  a  combination  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-trust  Law. 

Recent  Census  Returns 


Arkansas 

California    .  .  .  . 

Colorado 

Idaho  

Kentucky 

Minnesota  .  .  .  . 
Mississippi 

Nevada 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.  . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  . 

Tennessee 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  . 


Population. 

1910. 

1900. 

1,574,449 

1,311,564 

2,377,549 

1.485,053 

799,024 

539,700 

325,594 

161,772 

2,289,905 

2,147.174 

2,075,708 

1,751,394 

1,797,114 

1,551,270 

81,875 

42,335 

2,206,287 

1,893,810 

577,056 

319,146 

672,765 

413,536 

7,665,111 

6,302,115 

1,515,400 

1,340,316 

583,888 

401,570 

2,184,789 

2,020,616 

2,061,612 

1,854,184 

1,221,119 

958,800 

Per 
cent. 
In- 
crease. 


20. 
60.1 
48.0 
101.3 
6. 
18. 


.6 
.5 
15.8 


93. 
16. 


80.8 


62 
21, 
13 
45 
8, 
11 


7 
6 
1 
4 
1 
2 
27.4 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE  Delicious,  Invigorating 

tjr\pf  ir'l/''Q  MALTED  MILK 

1     1%    #  rX  I    ^lm.^1^      iTl  The   Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.  A  quick  luncti.     Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

Avoid  Imitations  — Ask    for    " HORLICK'S  "  — Everywhere 

A  wonderful,  new.  Healthful 
all-the-year-round  Drink. 

At  Druggists,  Grocers  and  Soda 
Fountains. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Products  Co.,  Ltd., 

112    Market     Street. 
San    Francisco,   Cal. 


.lire  Hawaiian 


STYLE^ 

Collar^ 

^SeT  T  LED  ^<ijfciS»» 

once  and  for  all — no  laundry  bill-s  or 
wom-out  collars.    With  LITHOLIN 
you  always  have  a  perfect  collar  at 
hand — the  one  you  are  wearing— if 
soiled  just  take  it  off  and 
wipe  white  as  new  with 
a  damp  cloth. 

Litholin  j 

Waterproofed    Linen     I 
Collars  and  Cuffs        bi 

Irreproachable  in  fit  and  mm 
style  and  look  like      J| 
regular  linen,    which 
they  are,  only  water- 
proofed.     Will   save 
you  $16  a  year.    No 
wilting  or  fraying. 


OMronT 


Collars 
:25c. 

Cuffs 
50c. 

Avoid  Substitutes  and 

linitatioHS. 


II  not  at  your  dealer's 
send,  giving  stj'les,  size, 
number  wanted,  with 
remittance,  and  we  will 
mail,  postpaid.  Book- 
let of  stj'les  free  on 
request. 

THE 

FIBERLOID 

CO. 

7  Waverly  Place, 

New  York 


YOUR  INCOME  STARTS  AT  ONCE 

Business  men  seeking  a  conservative  invest- 
ment opportunity  should  thoroughly  investigate 
the  sound  financial  possibilities   of  the  Coin 
Operated  Weighing  Scale.     These  machines 
have  a  very  large  earning  capacity — the  immense 
revenues  of  two  powerful  corporations  are  de- 
rived solely  therefrom.  Their  earnings  are  clear  profit- 
sure,  continuous  and  payable  in  cash  dividends  when- 
ever you  want    Depots.  Stores,  Waiting-rooms,  etc..  are 
asking  for  them.      Splendid  locations  can  be    found 
everywhere.    100  well  placed  will  yield  you  a  handsome 
income  without  any    interference  with  your  preseni 
business  or  occupation.     Our  f  reft  booklet,   "Facts." 
puts  you  in  touch  with  this  most  attractive  opportunity 
— offers  you  bright  prospects  for  1911.      Write  for 
it  today       MIM.S  IVOVKLTY  CO., 
Mills  lllilKr..rhlenKO.  Dept.  ".4. 


A  Dainty  Individual  Xmas  Gift 

CASH'S  Woven  Names 

Your  friends'  own  full  names  on  fine  cambric,  tape 
for  marking  linen,  clothing,  and  household  articles. 

Colored  Sample  Card  Free. 

"tZ   tor   $1.35  —  144   for    $3.00. 

J.  &  J.  CASH.Ltd.,  405  So.Cbe«tnot  St,  So.  Nerwalk,  Conn. 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Safest  Investment  Aql.  «a  Cne.       Write  for 

known.    Yielding  from  ^^  *"  "^       Circular. 

U  L  E  N     &     CO. 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  nnd  Kstliiintes  Furnished 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  .      ,  ,        .^New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free 


Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is  some- 
thing beyond  them— something  requiring  a  cer- 
tain "higher  education"— when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  they  need  to  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  good  books  is  a  copy  of 
the  Standard  Dictionary. 


PRINT    FOR    YOURSELF 

CBrds,  circulars,  book,  nrwspaper.  fri^s  Sn. 
Larger  $18.  Rotar.v  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  hie  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factor.v  for  press  catalog.  TYPE,CBrds.  paper 

THE   PRESS   CO.    Meriden,  Connecticut 


ThcM  cradi 


ery    packag* 

lET  FOR 
DIABETICS 


Kidney  and  Liver 

and  UU 

Rich  m  P 


[eamatisin,  Obesity 

Uric  Acid 

.eading  grocery 

,  Wa!e?lown,\Y»t.S.A. 
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MOMENTOUS   JUDICIAL  CHANGES 

NOT  UNTIL  their  effect  is  irremediably  recorded  in  the 
very  fabric  of  the  nation's  economic  growth,  as  many 
editorial  commentators  remind  us,  can  the  final  meas- 
ure of  President  Taft's  recent  judicial  appointments  be  taken. 
In  the  mean  time,  nevertheless,  the 
papers  are  eagerly  scanning  the  past 
records  of  the  appointees  for  clues  as 
to  the  probable  trend  of  their  future 
rulings.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
new  Supreme  Court  judges,  since  they 
will  participate  in  the  rehearing  of  the 
Standard-Oil  and  Tobacco-Trust  cases, 
in  regard  to  which  the  whole  nation  is 
in  a  state  of  suspense.  Last  week's 
Supreme  Court  appointments  were  as 
follows:  Edward  Douglass  White,  of 
Louisiana,  for  sixteen  years  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice,  Chief  Justice ;  Judge 
Joseph  Rucker  Lamar,  of  Georgia,  and 
Judge  Willis  Van  Devanter,  of  Wyo- 
ming, Associate  Justices.  At  the  same 
time  the  President  named  the  following 
men  to  constitute  the  newly  created 
Commerce  Court,  which  will  settle  dis- 
putes between  railroads  and  shippers : 
Martin  A.  Knapp,  Chief  Justice,  for  a 
term  of  five  years ;  Robert  W.  Arch- 
bald,  to  serve  for  four  years  ;  William 
H.  Hunt,  for  three  years ;  John  Em- 
met Carland,  for  two  years  ;  and  Julian 
W.  Mack,  for  one  year.  He  also  filled 
the  two  vacancies  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  B.  H.  Meyer  and  C.  C.  Mc- 
Chord.  Of  these  appointments  even 
the  irreconcilably  insurgent  Kansas 
City  Times  says :  "  Some  are  obviously 
admirable;  none  is  obviously  wrong." 
Some  question  has  since  been  raised, 
however,  as  to  the  fitness  of  Judge  Archbald  to  serve  on  the 
Commerce  Court,  and  representatives  of  the  shipping  interests 
have    refused    to    grow  enthusiastic   over   the    choice   of    Mr, 


Cupyrighled  by  ll;iirU  &  Ewiiig,  W  ashiugtou,  D.  L. 

THE  NEW  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THK  UNITED 

STATES. 

Edward  Douglass  White  is  a  Deiiiociat  and  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier,  and  his  appointment  by  President 
Taft  is  welcomed  as  evidence  that  the  Supreme  Court 
is  not  going  to  be  dragged  into  politics.  He  becomes 
the  head  of  that  body  while  there  are  pending  before 
it  cases  whose  decision  will  affect  the  foundations  of 
American  business  organization. 


Knapp  to  head  that  body.  The  enactment  into  law  of  Pres- 
ident Taft's  entile  legislative  program,  declares  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  (Ind.  Rep.),  "would  not  have  a 
fraction  of  the  bearing  upon  the  future  of  this  country 
during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  "  that  his  selection  of 
judges  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Bench  has.     The 

North  American  goes  on  to  say  : 


"  Nominally,  this  Government  is  di- 
vided into  three  coordinate  parts,  with 
equal  powers.  Really,  from  the  earli- 
est days  of  the  Republic,  except  in 
times  of  war,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  the  actual  ruler  of  the  nation  with 
a  veto  power  amounting  to  annulment 
of  the  acts  of  both  the  Executive  and 
the  legislative  departments. 

"  A  Congress  or  an  Administration 
irresponsive  to  the  sober  thought  and 
well-considered  demands  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  regarding  the  vital  national 
problems  of  the  time  can  be  rebuked  and 
changed  at  intervals  of  a  few  years. 

"  It  is  not  so  with  the  justices  em- 
powered during  their  life  tenure  to 
declare  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional the  acts  of  Congress,  and  so  de- 
claring frequently  according  to  whether 
their  mental  bias  causes  them  honestly 
to  regard  the  rights  of  property  su- 
perior in  sanctity  to  public  and  human 
rights. 

"Therefore,  if  it  should  develop  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  a  majority  in 
favor  of  special  privilege,  it  would 
make  little  difference  in  the  next  quar- 
ter of  a  century  how  the  elections  in 
the  country  go.  The  Court  would  stand 
as  a  bar  to  progress  and  as  an  impreg- 
nable defense  of  great  combinations  of 
capital  operating  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public." 


So  great  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
President  in  making  these  appoint- 
ments, adds  the  same  paper,  that  "  an 
error  would  be  tantamount  to  treason. " 
President  Taft's  appointments  "  out- 
weigh in  actual  political  importance,"  declares  the  New  York 
Call  (Soc),  "  all  the  noisy  State  and  national  elections  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  decade."     And  in   the  same 
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vein  the  Kansas  Cit>' 
Star  (Ind.)  comments  on 
the  "  sig'nificant  com- 
monplace "  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the 
United  States  is  by  far 
the  most  powerful  Court 
in  the  world : 

"  It  is  the  only  one 
that  can  nullify  an  act 
of  the  people  of  a  na- 
tion, or  of  the  people's 
representatives.  Ours 
is  the  only  nation  in 
which  the  Supreme 
Court  assumes  to  be  a 
coordinate  branch  of  the 
Government.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  that 
a  popular  Government 
should  be  the  one  in 
which  the  most  power- 
ful, and  the  one  com- 
pletely irresponsible, 
department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  direct 
connection  with  the 
people. " 


JOSEPH  BDCKEK  LAMAK. 

He  is  the  second  Democrat  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  President  Taft. 


^holographed  by  Pierce,  Boston,  Mass. 

WILLIS    VAN    DEVANTER. 

On  the  Supreme  Bench  he  will  hear  Standard 
Oil's  appeal  from  his  own  decision. 


THE  NEW  SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICES 


"  In  a  qualified  sense  and  yet  to  a  very  practical  degree,"  says 
the  New  York  Sun  (Ind,),  "the  Supreme  Court  is  a  continuous 
constitutional  convention."  Many  papers  point  out  that  Pres- 
ident Taft,  himself  a  great  judge,  has  been  privileged  to  put 
his  impress  upon  this  powerful  body  to  an  almost  unprecedented 
degree.  We  are  reminded  that  in  less  than  two  years  he  has 
named  more  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  than  any  other 
President  except  Washington  and  Lincoln.  He  has  appointed 
four  of  its  nine  justices,  and  has  promoted  one  of  its  veteran 
members  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  ;  and  of  the  five  honors  which 
he  has  thus  conferred,  three  have  gone  to  Democrats — Lurton, 
White,  and  Lamar.  The  other  six  members  of  the  Court  are 
Republicans. 

Altho  President  Taft  shattered  all  precedent  in  raising  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  a  man  of  opposite  political  faith,  his  own 
party's  newspapers  are  scarcely  less  enthusiastic  than  the 
Democratic  press  in  praise  of  his  choice.  Thus  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  Tribune,  and  Press,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
the  Boston  Transcript  are  a  few  of  the  many  Republican  papers 
which  pay  tribute  alike  to  Chief  Justice  White's  eminent  quali- 
fications and  to  the  non-partizan  spirit  which  governed  the 
President  in  his  appointment.  Independent  and  Democratic 
papers  swell  this  chorus  of  commendation.  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  could  be  a  better  augury  of  the  future  of  the 
country  than  that  a  Republican  President  should  appoint  a 
former  Confederate  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
ceive the  unanimous  applause  of  his  countrymen,"  exclaims 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  This  appointment,  declares  the  Washington 
Post  (Ind.),  "deals  sectionalism  a  death-blow."  "If  the  court," 
remarks  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.),  "is  as  impartial  as 
the  spirit  which  has  actuated  Mr.  Taft,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  rest  secure  that  their  most  vital  interests  are  in 
trustworthy  hands." 

In  addition  to  the  great  trust  cases  the  reconstructed  Supreme 
Court  will  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  corporation  income  tax. 
"Never  since  reconstruction  days,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  (Rep.),  "  has  this  Court  at  any  one  time  had  so  many 
issues  of  large  consequence  before  it  as  are  pending  at  this 
moment."  Most  important,  of  course,  will  be  its  final  interpre- 
tation of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  Seventeen  cases  arising 
under  this  law  have  already  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  the  remaining 
elements  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  law's  construction  will  be 


cleared  up  by  the  To- 
bacco and  Standard-Oil 
cases.  The  same  paper 
tells  us  that  in  four  of 
the  ten  cases  in  which 
the  Court  held  the  com- 
bination before  it  to  be 
illegal,  Justice  White 
dissented  from  the  decis- 
ion of  the  majority.  It 
warns  us,  however,  that 
this  fact  affords  no  ade- 
quate ground  for  infer- 
ence as  to  his  probable 
position  in  the  pending 
cases.  While  he  wrote 
the  dissenting  opinion 
in  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties case,  "  which,  had  it 
prevailed,  would  have 
left  the  Government 
powerless  to  deal  with 
the  holding  company  de- 
vice in  restraint  of 
trade, "  remarks  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  new 
Chief  Justice  is  a  reactionary,  for  he  has  frequently  upheld 
the  Antitrust  Act."     Says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  : 

"  Justice  or  Chief  Justice  White  has  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  service  held  a  clear  and  consistent  position  in  favor  of  a 
construction  of  the  law  as  directed  like  the  common  law  against 
unreasonable  restraints  of  trade.  He  has  rejected  the  more 
extreme  position,  which  has  generally  commanded  the  assent 
of  a  majority  of  the  Court,  that  the  law  applies  to  all  restraints 
reasonable  or  unreasonable.  He  was  therefore  against  the 
majority  in  the  trans-Missouri,  the  joint  traffic,  and  the  North- 
ern Securities  cases ;  but  where  individuals  or  concerns  have 
conspired  in  monopolistic  purpose  or  effect,  as  in  the  Addystone 
pipe  case,  Justice  White  has  stood  strongly  with  the  more  radi- 
cal judges  in  applying  the  law." 

"  Is  he  progressive  or  radical  ?  "  is  the  question  applied  in 
turn  to  each  of  the  new  Associate  Justices.  Justice  Van 
Devanter,  as  a  circuit-court  judge,  participated  in  the  very  de- 
cision against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  which  is  now  being 
appealed  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Some  critics  contend  that 
this  fact  disqualifies  him  to  sit  with  the  Supreme  Court  when 
it  hears  the  case.  Says  the  Springfield  Republican  on  this 
point: 

"Judge  Van  Devanter  was  one'of  the  three  circuit  judges  who 
gave  the  sweeping  decision  in  the  Standard-Oil  case  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  this  may  not  mean  that  he  is  person- 
ally of  the  view  that  the  Antitrust  Law  should  be  given  a  scope 
so  broad  and  destructive  of  the  established  industrial  structure. 
His  lower  court  was  practically  forced  to  take  the  view  it  did 
by  the  clear  logic  of  prior  judgments  on  the  law  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  But  anyhow  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Judge  Van  Devanter  will  not  sit  in  the  Standard-Oil  case.  Then 
there  would  be  the  possibility  of  a  tie  and  no  decision  by  the 
Court." 

Many  editors  complain  that  practically  nothing  is  known  of 
Judge  Lamar  by  the  country  at  large  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  at  one  time  Chief  Justice  of  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court, 
and  that  he  has  since  been  a  successful  railroad  counsel.  The 
Atlanta  Constitution,  however,  answers  this  complaint  with 
the  following  statement  of  facts : 

"  His  experience  has  ranged  the  breadth  of  the  courts  in 
Georgia,  and  he  has  been  a  successful  pleader  before  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  itself.  His  arguments  in  the  case  of  the 
State  versus  the  Central  Railroad  Company,  involving  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  competitive  clause  of  the  Constitution  are 
notable  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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WILLIAM   H.    HUNT, 

Who  is  appointed  for  tliree  years.  He  tias 
been  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  a  P^ederal  Judge  in 
Montana,  and  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals. 


Copyrij^hteil  by  Clinediiist,  Washmgtoa,  D.  C. 
MARTIN   A.    KNAPP, 

Who  is  transferred  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
Commerce  Court,  on  which  he  will  serve  for  five 
years. 


ROBEHT   W.  AKCHHALD, 

Chosen  by  the  President  to  serve  fotir  years  on 
the  new  court.  Objections  are  raised  to  his  con- 
firmation on  account  of  alleged  early  connections 
with  a  fraudulent  business  concern. 


THREE    MEMBERS    OF    THE    NEW    COMMERCE    COURT. 


"  As  a  member  from  Richmond  County,  of  the  Georgia  House 
of  Representatives,  from  1886  to  1889,  his  influence  was  inde- 
fatigably  directed  to  simplification  and  reform  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure. 

"  As  a  profound  student  of  the  theory  and  literature  of  the 
law,  and  as  the  author  of  treatises  on  important  legal  subjects, 
he  has  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  thoroughness,  clearness, 
and  the  possession  of  splendid  judicial  faculties.  .  .  . 

"  At  every  period  in  his  career  his  intellectual  sympathies 
have  been  toward  giving  a  greater  clearness  and  directness  to 
judicial  procedure,  qualities  that  will  be  of  invaluable  aid  in 
the  plan  of  President  Taft  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  encouragement  of  such  reform. " 

The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  deplores  all  attempts  to  "  line 
up  "  the  Court,  and  reminds  its  readers  of  "  the  judicial  habit  to 
discriminate  "  and  of  the  fact  that  no  two  cases  are  ever  alike. 
In  short,  it  adds,  "the  Justices  simply  won't  classify."  The 
New  York  Commercial  (Com.)  also  can  find  nothing  in  the  new 
appointments  to  aid  it 
in  forecasting  the  de- 
cisions in  the  momen- 
tous cases  now  pending. 

Turning  to  the  Com- 
merce Court  appoint- 
ments, we  find  serious 
objection  raised  in  only 
one  case,  that  of  Judge 
Robert  W.  Archbald. 
Judge  Archbald  is  an  ap- 
pointee from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  is  the 
Philadelphia  North  Am- 
erican (Ind.  Rep.)  which 
declares  that  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  State  casts  grave 
doubt  on  Mr.  Archbald's 
fitness  to  serve  on  the 
Commerce  Court.  The 
decision  in  question,  we 
are  told,  was  rendered 
against  the  Amity  Coal 
Company,  in  which  Mr. 


Nominated  by  President  Taft  to  succeed  F. 
M.  Cockrell.  He  is  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  Commissioners. 


NEW    MEMBERS    OF    THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


Archbald  was  one  of  four  partners.  The  Court  declared  this 
company  "a  fraud  upon  the  public,"  conducted  with  ''disregard 
of  the  requirements  of  business  honesty. "  In  a  Washington  dis- 
patch from  Angus  McSween  to  the  same  paper  we  read  that 
"  President  Taft  had  never  heard  a  whisper  against  Judge 
Archbald  "  until  The  North  American's  charges  were  brought  to 
his  notice.  He  selected  Judge  Archbald,  the  same  dispatch 
states,  on  the  recommendations  of  Senator  Penrose  and  Senator 
Oliver.  The  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  Knapp,  while  praised 
on  most  sides  because  of  his  admitted  experience  and  knowledge 
of  interstate  commerce  questions,  is  regarded  with  disfavor  by 
the  shipping  interests. 

Turning  to  the  newly  appointed  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  we  learn  that  Professor  Meyer 
is  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Railroad  Commission, 
while  Mr.  McChord  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Rail- 
road Commission  and 
president  of  the  Associja- 
tion  of  State  Railroad 
Commissioners.  Both, 
says  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, are  recognized 
authorities  on  railroad 
questions.  "  The  choice 
of  the  two  new  Inter- 
state Commerce  Com- 
missioners," declares 
the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  "  could  not  be 
improved  upon. "  But 
it  adds  pessimistically : 
"  Their  very  merit  in- 
dicates only  too  clearly 
that  the  forces  of  special 
privilege  are  content  to 
let  the  Commission  serve 
the  country  provided 
that  they  can  control  the 
court  which  will  domi- 
nate the  Commission's 
activities." 


Wlio  succeeds  Martin  A.  Knapp.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  works  on  railway  legisla- 
tion and  operation. 
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CENSUS    REFLECTIONS 

THAT  there  are  92,000,000  Americans  to  wish  each  other 
"  Merry  Christmas  "  in  the  continental  United  States 
alone,  sufficiently  rejoices  the  hearts  of  many  statisti- 
cians of  the  press  ;  for,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  observes,  "  there 
is  majesty  in  mere  numbers."  Besides,  the  Boston  Transcript 
is  convinced  that   "nowhere  else  in  the   world  live   92,000,000 


INCREASE 
QuNDCR  lO^ 
"TDiO  To  20  .. 

_32o ..  Z>o .. 

|50  AHP  OV£R 


THE   WI^fNING    WEST  AND    THE   EKFETK    KAST. 

This  map  shows  the  varying  percentages  of  population  in- 
crease in  the  different  groups  of  States.  The  highest  percent- 
age of  growtli  is  shown  in  the  West,  the  lowest  in  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

people  who  have  so  many  reasons  to  consider  themselves  pros- 
perous." There  are  25  Americans  for  every  one  who  lived  in 
this  country  when  Washington  took  the  Presidential  chair. 
Including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  our  population  is 
93,402,151 ;  and  adding  the  Philippines  and  other  dependencies, 
we  find  over  101,000,000  persons  under    the  American   flag. 


While  the  Czar  has  160,000,000  subjects,  while  the  British  Em- 
pire includes  or  controls  over  400,000,000,  and  the  population 
of  China  is  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  430,000,000,  these 
Powers  bear  sway  over  diverse  races,  many  of  them  but  partly 
civilized  and  lacking  coherence,  whereas  the  people  of  the 
continental  United  States,  as  The  Transcript  points  out,  "  are 
capable  of  homogeneity  of  action  and  development  unequaled 
in  that  world  which  governs  the  rest." 

Still  there  are  some  calculators  who  refuse  to  be  happy. 
Iowa  legi-ets  to  report  a  slight  decrease  since  the  census  of 
1900.  The  Middle  West  in  general  is  not  pleased  with  itself. 
Kentucky  may  thank  the  night-riders,  labor  agitation,  and  bad 
roads  for  a  falling  off  in  several  counties,  as  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  shows  in  a  carefully  analytic  editorial.  Texas, 
not  satisfied  with  having  reached  fifth  place  among  the  States, 
is  ambitious  to  be  credited  with  5,000,000  and  demands  a  re- 
count. Not  a  few  editorial  heads  are  gravely  shaken  overfig- 
ures  that  seem  to  indicate  too  great  a  tendency  to  flock  to  the 
towns,  and  too  small  an  increase  in  agricultural  population. 
While  to  the  New  York  People  (Socialist  Labor)  the  figures 
merely  afford  the  reflection  that,  "  employers  the  country  over 
can  feel  happy  over  a  huge  increase  in  humanity  to  exploit  and 
fleece. " 

To  most  editors  the  statistics  showing  the  great  development 
of  the  Far  West  and  the  Southwest  appeal  as  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  census.  The  Omaha  Bee  rejoices  that  the  world 
has  discovered  in  the  new  West  something  more  than  "  merely 
a  nice  place  to  visit." 

"  The  rapidity  of  the  rise  of  the  new  State  of  Washington  is 
the  chief  wonder  of  these  census  revelations,"  says  the  Spring- 
field iSepuft/ican,  which  opines  that  "  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  " 
may  have  caused  migration  from  the  older  agricultural  lands 
of  the  Middle  West  and  South  to  the  newer  regions  toward  the 
Pacific.  Since  our  Western  coast  faces  the  Orient,  "  the  more 
white  folks  out  there  the  better,"  adds  The  Republican. 

The  press  of  California  is  especially  jubilant  over  that  State's 
showing.     The  San  Francisco  Call  thinks  it  not  improbable  that 
California,  in  the  next  ten  years,  may  well  double  her  popula- 
tion and  approach  the  five-million  mark.     The  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  this  paper  prophesies,  will  bring  a  flood  of  "  as- 
similable "  immigrants  that  will  make  the  State  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  Union  and  "  near  the  head  of  the  list  or  at  the 
very   top  itself."      Analyzing  the  returns  The  Call  finds  that 
irrigation  is  a  most  important  factor  in  making  growth  of  popu- 
lation   possible.      Thus   the 
rural    county  of    Stanislaus 
shows  a  gain  of  136  per  cent. 
Further  we  learn  that, 

"  Fresno  County  has  gained 
100  per  cent.,  San  Bernardino 
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103  per  cent,  Orange  75  per  cent.,  and  Los  Angeles  196  per 
cent.  Irrigation,  intensive  culture,  and  subdivision  build 
up  great  rural  populations  to  make  business  for  great  urban 
communities." 

Meanwhile  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  sings  a  pean  in 
praise  of  Texas ;  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Demom-at  glories  in 
the  growth  of  the  Southwest,  especially  in  the  phenomenal  prog- 
ress of  Oklahoma. 

Other  papers  warn  us  that  percentages  are  sometimes  de- 
ceptive, and  that  the  enormous  numerical  increase  in  the  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  centers  of  the  East  shows  the 
continuous  drift  from  the  farms.  In  fact,  the  growth  of  New 
York  is  classed  by  The  World  of  that  city  as  the  most  marked 
feature  of  the  census  report.  In  ten  years  the  city,  within  its 
limits,  has  increased  by  1,329,000.  The  New  York  Timen  figures 
that  the  "  commuting  area  "  within  thirty  miles  of  the  center  of 
Manhattan  has  a  population  of  6,846,000. 

The  New  York  Evening  Pout  considers  it  highly  significant  of 
the  comparative  loss  in  rural  population, 

"  that  an  actual  decrease  of  population  is  shown  in  no  less  than 
440  separate  counties  out  of  a  total  of  950  comprized  in  the 
solid  body  of  territory  formed  by  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee. " 

"  However,"  adds  The  Post,  "  it  is  not  until  the  statistics  of 
occupations  are  accessible  that  anything  like  an  accurate  in- 
sight into  this  question  of  rural  versus  urban  population  will 
be  obtainable. " 

Politically,  great  interest  is  manifested  in  the  fact  that  under 
the  present  system  of  Congressional  apportionment,  the  in- 
crease of  population  demands  the  increase  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  391  to  450.  The 
additional  59  Congressmen,  says  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  American,  would  be  distributed  as  follows : 

Alabama,  1 ;  California,  4 ;  Colorado,  1 ;  Connecticut,  1 ; 
Florida,  1;  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  4;  Kansas,  1;  Louisiana,  1; 
Massachusetts,  2;  Michigan,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Mississippi,  1; 
New  Jersey,  3;  New  York,  9;  North  Carolina,  1;  North 
Dakota,  1 ;  Ohio,  3  ;  Oklahoma,  4  ;  Oregon,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  6 ; 
Texas,  4;  Virginia,  4;  West  Virginia,  1;  Wisconsin,  1;  Wash- 
ington, 3.     Total,  59. 

But  whether  the  present  Congress  will  order  a  reapportion- 
ment is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  Louisville  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.) 
discusses  "  a  strong  sentiment  against  raising  the  membership 
beyond  400,"  but  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  reprehends  a 
reported  "  disinclination  on  the  part  of  some  Republican  Rep- 
resentatives to  perform  the  obvious  duty  of  reapportioning 
representation  in  the  House  this  session."  The  only  objection 
made  to  an  immediate  reapportionment,  we  learn,  "  is  the 
political  and  partizan  one  that  the  Democratic  legislatures 
elected  this  fall  in  many   Northern  States  may  try  to  gerry- 


mander these  States."  But  this  objection,  The  Tribune  holds, 
should  not  keep  Congress  from  "  allowing  the  States  to  benefit 
promptly  by  the  increases  in  population  which  they  have  made." 
Moreover,  The  Tribune  believes  that  the  spread  of  independent 
voting  is  calculated  to  defeat  such  mechanical  means  of  retain- 
ing political  power  as  a  manipulated  partizan  reapportionment. 
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New  York  .  .  . 
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Illinois 

Ohio 
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Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Michigan 
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Mississippi 

Kansas 
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Colorado    

Florida 
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Oregon 

South  Dakota   
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Montana    
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Hawaii 
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Military  and  naval 


1910 


».!,402, 151 


»!,97a,3a« 


(»,ii:i,614 
7,665,111 
5,638,591 
4,767,121 
3,896,.'j42 
3,366,416 
3,293,335 
2,810,173 
2,700,876 
2,609,121 
2,5.37,167 
2,377,549 
2,333,860 
2,289,905 
2,224,771 
2,206,287 
2,184,789 
2,138,093 
2,075,708 
2,061,612 
1,797,114 
1,690,949 
1,657,155 
1,656,388 
1,574,449 
1,515,400 
1,295,346 
1,221,119 


1900 


192,214 
141,990 
118,012 
114,756 
779,024 
752,619 
742,371 
672,765 
583,888 
577,056 
542,610 
430,572 
376,053 
373,351 
355,956 
331,069 
327,396 
325,594 
204,354 
202,322 
191,909 
145,965 
81,875 
64,356 
55,608 


*77,2«6.«;M) 
75.9»4./57« 


7,268,894 

6,302,115 

4,821,550 

4,157,545 

3,048,710 

2,805,346 

3,106,665 

2,420,982 

2,516,462 

2,216,331 

1,883,669 

1,485,053 

2,069,042 

2,147,174 

2,231,853 

1,893,810 

2,020,616 

1,828,697 

1,751,394 

1,854,184 

1,551,270 

1,470,495 

790,391 

1,381,625 

1,311,564 

1,340,316 

1,188,044 

958,800 

1,066,300 

518,103 

§953,243 

908,420 

539,700 

528,542 

694,466 

413,536 

401,570 

319,146 

428,556 

411,588 

243,329 

276,749 

343,641 

278,718 

195,310 

161,772 

122,931 

184,735 

154,001 

92,531 

42,335 

63,592 

91,219 


iNCltKAHK 
1900  TO    1910 


Number 


l«.14S,Jt21 
15,977,691 


1,844,720 

1,362,996 

817,041 

600,576 

847.832 

561,070 

186,670 

389,191 

184,414 

392.790 

6.53,498 

892,496 

264,818 

142,731 

t  7,082 

312,477 

164,173 

309,396 

324,314 

207,428 

245.844 

220.454 

866,764 

174,763 

262,885 

175.084 

107.302 

262,319 

125,914 

623,887 

164,769 

206,336 

259,324 

224.077 

47,905 

259,229 

182,318 

257.910 

114,054 

18,984 

132,724 

96,602 

12.315 

52,351 

131,991 

163,822 

81,423 

17,587 

37,908 

53,434 

39,540 

764 


Per 
Cent. 


21.0 


25.4 
21.6 
16.9 
14.7 
27.8 
20.0 

6.0 
16.1 

7.3 
17.7 
34.7 
60.1 
12.7 

6.6 
tO.3 
16.5 

8.1 
16.9 
18.5 
11.2 
15.8 
15.0 
109.7 
19.9 
20.0 
13.1 

9.0 
27.4 
11.8 
120.4 
16.2 
22.7 
48.0 
42.6 

6.9 
62.7 
45.4 
80.8 
26.6 

4.6 
54.5 
34.9 

3.6 

18.8 

67.6 

101.3 

66.2 

9.5 
24.6 
57.7 
93,4 

1.2 


Rank 

IN 

1«(H) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

5 

9 

8 

11 

16 

21 

13 

12 

10 

15 

14 

18 

19 

17 

20 

22 

t38 

23 

25 

24 

26 

28 

27 

33 

29 
31 
32 
30 
35 
37 
41 
34 
36 
44 
43 
40 
42 
45 
47 
49 
46 
48 
50 
52 
51 


*  Includes  953.243  persons  in  Porto  Rico  (1899  census). 

t  Decrease 

X  Indian  Territory  ranked  39  in  population  in  1900,  but  for  comparison 
is  included  in  the  Oklahoma  figures. 

§  According  to  the  census  of  Porto  Rico,  taken  in  1899  under  the  direction 
of  the  War  Department. 
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December  24,  1910 


TRUSTS   UNDER   FIRE 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  recommendation  that  existing  legis- 
lation with  reference  to  the  regulation  of  corporations 
be  enforced  before  new  laws  are  devised,  was  in  many 
quarters  regarded  as  almost  reactionary ;  but  Attorney-General 
Wickersham's  report  upon  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  trust  prosecution,  together  with  recent  Government 
activities  against  "combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,"  have 
given  the  Administration's  editorial  friends  an  opportunity  to 
declare  triumphantly  that  Mr.  Taft's  "  toothless  message " 
seems  after  all  to  have  a  full  set  of  teeth.  Naturally  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  hold  that  the  real  biting  abilities  of 
those  legal  teeth  are  yet  to  be  tested. 

As  a  result  of  the  Department's  work  for  the  year,  says  the 
much  discust  report,  actions  are  under  way  or  pending  against 
the  following  so-called  trusts  : 

Tobacco  Trust,  Standard  Oil  Company,  Sugar  Trust,  Harri- 
man  Lines,  Hard-Coal  Trust,  Powder  Trust,  Terminal  Railway 
Association  of  St.  Louis,  Towing  Trust  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
James  A.  Patten  and  others  for  an  alleged  corner  in  cotton, 
Beef  Trust,  Wholesale  Grocers'  Trust,  Butter  and  Egg  Trust, 
Brick  Trust,  Bath-Tub  Trust. 

Others  were  fined  as  follows:  Paper  Trust,  $57,000 ;  Nigh t- 
Riders,  $3,500;  Window-Glass  Trust,  $10,000. 

Since  the  report  was  issued  the  "  Turpentine  Trust  "  has  been 
convicted,  fines  aggregating  $17,500  have  been  imposed,  and 
two  individual  defendants  have  each  been  sentenced  to  three 
months  in  jail.  The  Temple  Iron  Company,  the  alleged  "  Hard- 
Coal  Trust,"  has  been  declared  an  illegal  combination  of  rail- 
roads to  maintain  prices,  and  has  been  enjoined. 

The  Supreme  Court,  reversing  Judge  Holt's  decision,  has  held 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  can  not  be  held  to  shelter  the 
individual  directors  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  indicted  for  conspiracy 
under  the  Sherman  Act.  Sixteen  firms  and  thirty-two  individ- 
uals constituting  the  so-called  "Bathtub  Trust"  have  been  in- 
dicted in  Detroit,  and  it  is  announced  the  "Electrical  Trust" 
composed  of  companies  capitalized  at  $165,000,000  or  more,  is 
to  be  attacked  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Yet  the  New  York  Commercial  points  out  that  in  the  Hard- 
Coal  Trust  case,  while  the  Temple  Iron  Company  has  been  en- 
joined, "  the  real  defendants  in  the  case,  the  six  coal-carrying 
companies,  were  completely  exonerated,"  and  are  at  liberty  to 
continue  agreements  which  it  is  supposed  will  enable  them  to 
control  prices.  It  is  announced  that  the  Government  will  ap- 
peal from  so  much  of  the  decision  in  this  case  as  is  adverse  to 
its  contentions. 

However,  there  is  much  approval  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Sugar-Trust  case,  that  Gustave  E.  Kissel 
and  Thomas  B.  Harned  must  stand  trial  for  their  part  in  the 
alleged  conspiracy  by  which  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining 
Company  was  kept  out  of  business.  Of  this  decision  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  says,  "  the  defendants  contended  that  the  conspi- 
ring took  place  so  long  ago  that  prosecution  was  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations."  But  the  Supreme  Court  took  the  view 
that, 

"  A  conspiracy  may  be  a  '  continuing  offense. '  If  men  are  in- 
dicted for  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  more  than  three 
years  ago  they  can  not  escape  on  a  plea  that  the  offense  has 
been  outlawed;  they  must  show  that  nothing  had  been  done 
during  the  preceding  three  years  under  their  unlawful  agree- 
ment. 

"  The  definition  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  said  Justice 
Holmes,  was  satisfied  by  the  unlawful  agreement,  '  but  that 
does  not  exhaust  it. '  Common  sense  says  the  same.  If  men 
agree  to  combine  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  continue  restraining 
trade  under  that  agreement,  there  is  a  '  continuous  conspiracy, ' 
not  '  a  cinematographic  series  of  distinct  conspiracies.'  " 


OUR   DEFENSELESSNESS 

ON  THE  very  day  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  $10,000,000  gift 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  war,  there  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  urgent  appeal  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  effective  army  of  450,000  trained 
men.  This  document,  according  to  the  Washington  correspond- 
ents, at  once  created  no  little  excitement.  This  was  "  wholly 
unnecessary,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  report  was  labeled  "  confiden- 
tial," for  "  the  Secretary  can  have  no  important  facts  to  pre- 
sent that  are  not  already  suflSciently  familiar  through  previous 
publications  and  especially  through  the  report  of  the  chief  of 
staff  of  the  army."  In  the  mass  of  rumors  and  statements 
and  denials  of  rumors  and  statements  that  have  been  bulking 
so  large  in  the  Washington  dispatches,  two  facts  stand  out. 
One  is  the  substantial  agreement  of  leading  army  officers  with 
Secretary  Dickinson's  reported  findings,  and  the  other  is  Con- 
gressman Tawney's  vigorous  rejoinder  that  it  is  all  nothing  but 
"  a  part  of  a  propaganda  on  the  part  of  our  military  enthusi- 
asts to  secure  support  for  larger  appropriations,"  and  an  at- 
tempt to  "  Hobsonize  the  country. " 

In  spite  of  efforts  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  the  report,  portions  of  it  have  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers.  The  New  York  Journal  presents  "  the 
text  of  the  original  document  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,"  which  we  may  summarize  in  part  as  follows : 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the  military 
forces  and  defenses  of  the  nation,  including  the  organized 
militia,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  in  my  opinion  the  condition 
of  the  forces  and  defenses  is  not  satisfactory.  The  regular 
army  lacks  reserves  of  field  guns,  ammunition,  and  supplies 
necessary  to  field  operations  ;  and  it  is  not  organized  into  those 
higher  units,  brigades  and  divisions,  which  are  essential  for 
purposes  of  war.  The  militia  is  also  defective  in  organization, 
training,  and  physical  stamina.  The  country  is  not,  so  far  as  its 
land  forces  are  concerned,  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  defense 
or  to  repel  invasion  if  attempted  on  our  coasts  by  any  first- 
class  power.  To  meet  this  requirement  there  are  now  available 
only  114,500  mobile  troops  (regulars  and  organized  militia), 
whereas  we  need  a  minimum  of  450,000  men  and  should  have 
600,000.  In  the  same  way,  we  have  but  20,400  trained  troops 
available  for  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  defenses,  where 
we  should  have  39,549. 

That  the  regular  army  should  be  increased  and  the  deficien- 
cies in  our  coast-defense  system  remedied,  is  admitted  by  the 
New  York  Times,  while  the  New  York  Press  thinks  the  army's 
medical  department  should  also  be  thoroughly  reorganized. 
The  New  York  Globe,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  nothing  but  a 
"  war  scare "  which  Secretary  Dickinson  has  launched  to 
"  enliven  a  dull  session  of  Congress." 

"  To  Mr.  Dickinson's  sensational  proclamation  that  we  are 
wholly  unprepared  to  resist  invasion  and  that  we  can  have  no 
security  ejicept  in  a  great  standing  army "  the  New  York 
World  has  "  two  conclusive  answers  "  : 

"  For  one  thing,  we  never  have  been  prepared  to  resist  in- 
vasion in  the  sense  that  he  uses  the  term,  and  for  another 
thing,  if  -there  is  any  virtue  in  a  great  navy  we  are  better  pre- 
pared to-day  than  ever  we  were  before. 

"  We  have  spent  $1,000,000,000  upon  the  Navy  in  the  last  ten 
years.  We  are  building  two  Dreadnoughts  every  year.  For 
all  purposes  of  wars  past  and  wars  to  come  we  are  using  each 
year  of  every  $100  devoted  to  ordinary  national  expense  $72  for 
military  ends 

"  Mr.  Dickinson  seems  to  contemplate  a  standing  Army  al- 
most as  large  as  that  of  Germany,  fully  equipped,  abundantly 
supplied  with  reserve  material,  and  ready  to  the  last  button, 
as  was  Moltke's  machine,  for  slaughter.  The  United  States 
Army  which  Mr.  Dickinson  now  decries  is  costing  about  $100,- 
000,000  a  year.  How  many  other  hundreds  of  millions  would  be 
needed  to  maintain  his  proposed  600,000  men  while  they  were 
rotting  in  their  barracks  awaiting  imaginary  invaders  ?  " 
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WILL  $10,000,000  STOP  WAR? 


44 
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\nE  PEACE  MOVEMENT  has  now  been  placed  on 
a  permanent  war  footing,"  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's ffiftof  a  $10,000,000  fund  to  boused  to  carry 
on  the  "war  against  war,"  one  editor  confidently  assures  us. 
If  the  forces  of  world  fraternity  have  hitherto  been  beaten  by 
the  fratricidal  armies  merely  "  because  of  a  lean  commissariat 
and  empty  haversacks,"  Mr.  Carnegie's  money,  we  read  else- 
where, ought  certainly  to  supply  the  need.  Yes,  says  the  New 
York  Globe,  "there's  the  money,"  but,  it  queries,  "how  is  it 
to  be  spent  ?  "  Peace  can  not  be  bought,  all  endowed  moral 
and  intellectual  movements  tend  to  show ;  truth  and  progress, 
we  are  reminded,  have  always  been  best  served  by  those  will- 
ing to  serve  without  reward.  The  New  York  Press  is  no  less 
skeptical,  and  sees  no  practical  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
"  Carnegie's  $10,000,000  dream,"  except  "  in  so  far  as  the  enter- 
prise separates  one  of  our  most  successful  collectors  of  money 
from  another  little  chunk  of  his  mountain  of  gold  and  gives  a 
wider  distribution  of  his  wealth." 

Nevertheless,  replies  the  Springfield  Republican,  Mr.  Car- 
negie is  a  practical  man,  and  many  of  the  trustees  he  has  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  fund  are  eminently  practical  men, 
and  "  they  may  be  counted  upon  to  spend  his  money  in  the  most 
effective  way."  This  paper  suggests  that  whenever  a  war  is 
seriously  threatened  "  the  trustees  should  draw  heavily  on  their 
income  to  form  and  sustain  a  public  sentiment  making  for 
peace  by  means  of  specific  discussion  of  the  issues  raised,"  by 
a  corps  of  paid  lecturers,  the  printing-press,  and  the  mails. 
The  New  York  American  also  ventures  to  make  a  suggestion, 
namely,  "^that  some  part  of  the  half-million-dollar  income  de- 
rived from  the  Carnegie  peace  fund  might  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  at  The  Hague  or  elsewhere  of  an  international 
college  of  sociologists,  specially  charged  to  investigate  the 
social  and  economic  causes  of  war." 

Two  specific  movements  in  the  interests  of  peace  in  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  deeply  interested,  and  to  which  his  fund 
-will  be  of  ^immense  service,  notes  the  New  York  Times,  are 
"  the  one  for  the  creation  of  a  true  arbitral  court  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  differences  and  the  movement  for  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  armaments  of  the  principal  nations. 
To  both  of  these  in  principle  the  United  States  Government  is 
committed."  In  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  President 
Taft,  it  will  be  remembered,  strongly  urged  the  establishment 
of  both  of  these  tribunals,  and  added  a  paragraph  which  assumes 
especial  significance  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift: 

"  Appreciating  these  enlightened  tendencies  of  modern  times, 
the  Congress  at  its  last  session  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  members  '  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  utilizing  existing  international  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  limiting  the  armaments  of  the  nations  of  the  world  by  inter- 
national agreement,  and  of  constituting  the  combined  navies 
of  the  world  an  international  force  for  the  preservation  of  uni- 
versal peace,  and  to  consider  and  report  upon  any  other  means 
to  diminish  the  expenditures  of  Government  for  military  pur- 
poses and  to  lessen  the  probabilities  of  war.' 

"  I  have  not  as  yet  made  appointments  to  this  commission  be- 
cause I  have  invited  and  am  awaiting  the  expressions  of  foreign 
governments  as  to  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the 
appointment  of  similar  commissions  or  representatives  who 
would  meet  with  our  commissioners  and  by  joint  action  seek  to 
make  their  work  effective." 

The  purpose  of  the  fund  and  the  intentions  of  the  donor  are 
best  revealed  by  quoting  from  Mr.  Carnegie's  speech  on  pre- 
senting the  informal  trust  deed  to  the  trustees  at  Washington : 

"Gentlemen:  I  have  transferred  to  you,  as  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Peace  Fund,  ten  million  of  5-per-cent.  first  mortgage 
bonds,  value  $11,500,000,  the  revenue  of  which  is  to  be  admin- 


istered by  you  to  hasten  the  abolition  of  international  war,  the 
foulest  blot  upon  our  civilization.  Altho  we  no  longer  oat  our 
fellow  men  or  torture  prisoners,  nor  sack  cities,  killing  their 
inhabitants,  we  still  kill  each  other  in  war  like  barbarians. 
Only  wild  beasts  are  excusable  for  doing  that  in  this,  the 
twentieth  century  of  tiio  Christian  era,  for  the  crime  of  war  i.s 
inherent,  since  it  decides  not  in  favor  of  the  right  but  always 
of  the  strong.  The  nation  is  criminal  which  refuses  arbitration 
and  drives  its  adversary  to  a  tribunal  which  knows  nothing  of 
righteous  judgment 

"The  trustees  have  power  to  sell,  invest,  or  re-invest  all 
funds,  ...  to  fill  vacancies,  or  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to 
employ  all  officials  and  to  fix  their  compensation.  Trustees 
shall  be  reimbursed  all  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
their  duties  as  trustees,  including  traveling  expen.ses,  attend- 
ing meetings,  including  expenses  of  wife  or  daughter  to  each 
annual  meeting ,   . 

"  Lines  of  future  action  can  not  be  wisely  laid  down.  Many 
have  to  be  tried,  and  having  full  confidence  in  my  trustees  I 
leave  to  them  the  widest  discretion  as  to  the  measures  and 
policy  they  shall  from  time  to  time  adopt,  only  premising  that 
the  one  end  they  shall  keep  unceasingly  in  view  until  it  is  at- 


ANDY    AND    NICK. 

^Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

tained  is  the  speedy  abolition  of  international  war  between  so- 
called  civilized  nations. 

"  When  civilized  nations  enter  into  such  treaties  as  named,  or 
war  is  discarded  as  disgraceful  to  civilized  men,  as  personal 
war  (dueling)  and  man-selling  and  buying  (slavery)  have  been 
discarded  within  the  wide  boundaries  of  our  English-speaking 
race,  the  trustees  will  please  then  consider  what  is  the  next 
most  degrading  remaining  evil  or  evils  whose  banishment — or 
what  new  elevating  element  or  elements  if  introduced  or  fos- 
tered, or  both  combined — would  most  advance  the  progress, 
elevation,  and  happiness  of  man,  and  so  on  from  century  to 
century  without  end. " 

The  wide  powers  given  the  trustees  and  the  perpetual  lease 
of  life  given  to  the  fund,  have,  it  is  said,  occasioned  some  grave 
shaking  of  heads  in  Congress,  and  remind  the  editors  of  the 
fate  of  the  original  Rockefeller  Foundation  Bill,  which  has  now 
been  introduced  in  a  modified  form.  In  the  new  bill  brought 
in  by  Senator  Gallinger,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  believes 
that  possibilities  of  objectionable  developments  of  the  scheme 
in  the  future  have  been  guarded  against.  It  thus  sums  up  the 
restrictions  Mr.  Gallinger  would  put  around  the  Rockefeller 
bequest : 

"  While  the  corporation  is  to  be  a  self-perpetuating  body,  the 
name  of  any  member  selected  to  fill  a  vacancy  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice 
01  the  Supreme  Court,  the  president  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  the  presidents  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia 
University,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  the  University  of  Chicago ; 
approval  by  a  majority  of  these  is  necessary  to  validate  the 
choice.  Congress  may  at  any  time  impose  limitations  on  the 
objects  to  be  served  by  the  Foundation ;  its  holdings  are  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000 ;  and  the  whole  concern  may  be  wound  up 
at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years. " 
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Motto  of  the  suffragettes:  "Do  your  Christmas  .slai)i)iii^  early." — liochcs- 
Ur  Democrat  and  Chroniclf. 

Few  things  are  sadder  at  this  season  of  the  year  tlian  Kitting  Christmas 
presents  marked  C.O.I). — Washington  Herald. 

While  the  grownup  waits  for  the  New  Year  to  be  good  tlie  juvenile  dons 
his  lialo  early. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

"Well,  I  am  tired  who  fared  to  divers  ends,"  remarks  a  December  poetess. 
But  if  she's  got  her  shopping  done,  what's  the  difference? — Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times. 

Half  a  million  Christmas  trees  from  Canada  are  coming  to  New  York, 
where  they  will  be  turned  into  the  best  kind  of  drest  lumber. — New  York 
American. 

Men  should  smoke  less  in  winter,  advi.ses  a  I>ondon  physician.  Cut  this 
out  to  show  your  wife  in  case  she  gives  yon  a  box  of  Christmas  cigars. — 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

The  Christmas  spirit  has  gathered  Col.  George  Harvey  so  thoroughly 
under  its  wings  that  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  out  an  issue  of  Harper's 
Weekly  without  .saying  a  single  word  about  Colonel  lloosevelt. — Columhua 
Ohio  State  Journcl. 


It's  a  White  Christmas  for  the  Supreme  Court. — Chicago  Evening  Po.tt. 

JrsT  about  now  tlie  Christmas  tree  is  the  national  plant. — Raltimor^ 
American. 

Now  tliat  the  season  of  "thanks"  is  accomplishe<l.  the  season  of  "giving" 
approaches. — Chicago  Post. 

Has  anyone  noticed  any  marked  decline  in  the  price  of  Christmas  presents? 
— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

Wall  Street'.s  Christmas  present  to  the  country  may  be  a  three-day  clo- 
sing.— New   York   World. 

Now  that  Christmas  approaches  we  arc  also  struck  by  the  high  cost  of 
giving. — S'ashmlle  Southern  Lumberman . 

Still  another  severe  strain  on  the  intellect  is  trying  to  remember  who  it 
was  that  you  forgot  so  embarrassingly  last  Christmas. — Indianapolis  Sews. 

The  Philadelphia  mint  is  not  alone  in  its  trouble.  Ix)ts  of  us  are  having 
just  as  much  difficulty  as  it  is  to  make  enough  money  to  supply  the  Christmas 
demand.— /ndianapoh's  News. 

The  Christmas  spirit  is  abroad  in  the  land  all  riglil.  The  Christmas  num- 
ber of  Collier's  contains  no  reference  to  Ballinger  nor  any  comment  on  the 
shortcomings  of  Congress. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


THE    NIGHT   BEFORE   CHRISTMAS. 

-Westover  in  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Po.it. 


UNCLE   SAM. BY    JINKS !    THAT's   THE    BIQQEST  THEE    ON   THIS  HILLSIDE 

FOR    MANY    A   YEAR. 

— Walker  for  the  International  Syndicate,  Baltimore. 
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FOREIGN        COMMENT 


ENGLAND  AND  THE   REFERENDUM 

ONE  OF  THE  most  astounding  features  of  the  British 
campaign  was  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Balfour,  seeminjrly 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  attack  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  disputed  questions  between  Lords  and  Commons 
should  be  settled  by  a  referendum  to  the  voters.  This  plan 
would  preserve  the  House  of  Lords,  but  would  subordinate  its 
authority  to  the  wish  of  the  people,  a  great  come-down  from 
its  former  place  of  power.  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  advisers  seem- 
ingly thought  this  suggestion  a 
great  stroke,  believing  that  the 
voters  would  rally  to  it  and 
give  them  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  Liberals  op- 
posed it,  and  the  electors  seem 
to  trust  their  liberties  with 
Asquith  and  his  Irish-Laborite 
coalition  rather  than  with  Bal- 
four and  the  nobility.  It  is  a 
strange  sight  to  see  the  aristo- 
cratic party  urging  England  to 
adopt  a  radical  proposition  like 
the  referendum,  as  it  exists 
in  Switzerland,  Australia,  and 
some  of  our  Western  States, 
while  the  Radicals  and  Liberals 
oppose  it.  Mr.  Balfour  sup- 
ported his  referendum  plan 
thus  in  a  speech  at  Wolver- 
hampton : 


MERRY    CHRISTMAS    IN 

Santa    Claus — "  Well,   after    all 
good  will  won't  be  inappropriate." 


"  The  advantage  of  the  refer- 
endum is  that  the  issue  is  quite 
clear  and  quite  precise.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  mixt  issues  at  a 
general  election.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  say  after  the  referendum  is  over  what  the  referendum 
was.  The  referendum  has  this  enormous  advantage  ;  it  does  not 
involve  a  general  election  or  the  embitternesses  inevitable  in  a 
contest  between  two  competitors  for  a  seat;  it  does  not  carry 
with  it  a  change  of  government ;  and  it  does  get  a  clear  verdict 
from  the  country." 

The  proposal  is  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  two  most  able 
and  influential  weeklies  in  London  journalism.  The  Saturday 
Review  (Conservative)  and  The  Spectator  (Liberal).  The 
former  says  enthusiastically  that  Mr.  Balfour's  idea  is  a  "  mas- 
ter stroke. "    To  quote  the  passage  : 

"  It  is  an  immense  boon.  And  after  all,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  Mr.  Balfour's  pledge  that  tariff  reform  is  one  of 
the  grave  questions  which  must  be  subject  to  the  referendum 
is  the  most  natural  thing  that  can  be  conceived.  Only  heady 
enthusiasts  and  spouters  without  brain  or  judgment  ever 
thought  that  so  great  a  reform  could  be  carried  save  by  a  clear 
strong  mandate  from  the  public.  It  was  never  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
mind — was  it  in  the  mind  of  anybody  who  counts  ?  It  is  really 
extraordinary,  it  is  almost  absurd,  that  some  such  excellent 
agreement  has  not  been  reached  ere  now. " 

The  Spectator  combats  the  idea  that  "  the  referendum  would 
destroy  our  Constitution  because  it  would  destroy  the  responsi- 
bility of  governments, "  and  adds : 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  a  government  whose  bill  had  been  rejected  at  a 
referendum  should  resign  if  they  still  retain  a  working  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  country  would  not  have  said 
that  it  had  lost  confidence  in  the  Government's  general  policy 
or  in  their  acts  as  an  Executive,  but  merely  have  shown  that 
it  did  not  wish  a  particular  measure  to  be  adopted." 


Nevertheless,  "A  Non-raity  Man,"  writing  in  The  Dally 
NeivH  (London),  afTirm.s  that  parliamentarism  has  suffered 
grievously  in  Switzerland  from  the  adoption  of  the  referendum 
and  states  as  one  result  that  it  has  destroyed  "  the  Cabinet 
system"  and  changed  it  to  "  a  sort  of  perpetual  government  by 
conference."     Worse  still: 

•  The  National  Chamber  of  Switzerland  has  been  reduced  to 
a  collection  of  registering  ciphers.  There  is  little  interest  in  its 
elections,  and  even  less  in  its  proceedings.  The  real  interest  is 
now  centered  on  the  referenda.     Since  two  out  of  three  of  these 

go  against  the  Government, 
resignation  would  of  course  be 
absurd.  The  result  has  been  the 
complete  destruction  of  parlia- 
mentary government  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  and  a  substi- 
tution of  a  body  of  registering 
agents. " 

This  is  largely  the  contention 
of  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Liberal 
Premier,  who  in  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Balfour's  London  speech, 
said  at  Wolverhampton  that  the 
ex-Premier  had  spoken  like  "an 
escaped  Bedlamite,"  that  he  was 
attacking  the  House  of  Com- 
mons generally,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  in  particular.  To  quote 
his  words : 

"  We  have  seen  on  paper  (only 
on  paper— this  should  not  be 
forgotten)  the  hereditary  House 
of  Lords  abolished  and  a  new 
cardboard  structure  run  up  in 
its  place. 

"  Parliamentary  government, 
as  we  have  hitherto  understood 
and  practised  it,  has  been  prac- 
tically abandoned  in  favor  of  government  by  plebiscite,  and 
tariff  reform  postponed  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  a  remote 
and  indefinite  future." 

Granted  a  House  of  Peers  chosen  by  the  people  and  appointed 
to  decide  what  questions  should  be  submitted  to  a  referendum, 
this  method  might  be  practically  and  usefully  available,  says 
the  Manchester  Guardian.     But  only  on  this  condition: 

"  The  referendum  to  be  honest  and  workable  must  always  be 
on  simple  and  definite  proposals,  especially  on  bills.  For  our- 
selves its  chief  value  would  consist  in  solving  conflicts  between 
the  two  chambers  of  the  legislature. " 

After  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  a  poll  of  the  people 
has  for  many  generations  been  a  familiar  feature  of  English 
political  life,"  e.g.,  in  trade-union  decisions,  joint  stock  com- 
panies, etc..  The  Daily  Mail  (London),  Conservative,  exclaims: 

"  The  adoption  by  the  Unionist  party  of  the  principle  of  the 
referendum  ...  is  the  most  valuable  outcome  of  the  present 
constitutional  crisis.  .  .  .  This  method  of  obtaining  the  direct 
opinion  of  the  people  is  the  only  way  of  giving  effect  to  true 
democracy. " 

In  the  same  tone  the  Conservative  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London) 
remarks : 

"  Between  a  party  which  trusts  the  people  and  one  that  wishes 
to  legislate  behind  their  backs  there  can  be  no  difficulty  or 
hesitation  of  choice.  That  is  the  position  in  which  the  claims 
of  Unionism  and  Radicalism  are  placed  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
declaration  ;  and  its  instant  effect  upon  public  securities  shows 
the  general  conviction  that  it  has  saved  the  country  from  con- 
stitutional sabotage.  When  the  one  side  is  ready  to  take  a 
referendum  on  tariff  reform  and  the  other  dares  not  seek  the 


MERHIE    ENGLAND. 

this   hubbub,  a    little   peace  and 
— Graphic  (London). 
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JAPAN'S  TREATMENT  OF  PLOTTING 
SOCIALISTS 


t; 


A    POLITICAL    FABLE. 

A  wild  elephant  having  trampled  on  and  killed  a  mother-bird 
whose  nest  was  close  by,  said,  "  I  will  be  a  mother  to  the  eggs  !  " 
and  accordingly  the  elephant  sat  down  on  them. 

— Picture  Politics  (London). 

LIGHTER 

opinion  of  the  electors  upon  Home  Rule,  the  veriest  child  could 
infer  which  of  those  policies  is  believed  by 
its  advocates  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  nation." 


FALLING  BIRTH-RATE  IN 
BRITAIN 

FRANCE  may  now  find  some  comfort 
in  the  news  that  she  is  not  the  only 
land  with  a  dwindling-  birth-rate. 
She  has  been  held  up  to  the  world  by  writers 
of  all  nations  as  a  bad  example  of  a  decli- 
ning population  and  a  decreasing  birth-rate. 
A  calculation  has  been  seriously  made  by 
some  statistician  which  shows  that  if 
France  goes  on  failing  to  renew  her  popula- 
tion, a  definite  time  may  be  fixt  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Gallic  race.  In  the  United 
States  also  "  race  suicide  "  has  been  a  warn- 
ing cry  uttered  by  a  very  conspicuous  states- 
man of  our  own  day.  But  now  England, 
which  sends  her  sons  as  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  administrators  to  rule  so  many  foreign 
quarters  of  the  globe,  is  pointed  at  by  sci- 
ence as  falling  in  line  with  France  in  this 
particular,  and  we  find  in  the  Report  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  recently  published,  that  the  de- 
crease in  births  is  becoming  alarming.  Thirty  years  ago,  we 
are  told,  35.4  births  were  registered  for  every  thousand  of  the 
population.  In  the  last  three  years  (1907-10)  the  average  went 
down  to  26.6.  This,  however,  is  a  better  record  than  that  ex- 
hibited by  France  with  its  20.1  births  per  thousand.  Germany 
still  maintains  its  ascendency  as  a  growing  population  and  re- 
cords an  average  of  32.4  [for  1907-10.  Commenting  on  these 
facts  The  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin)  observes: 

"  It  is  of  course  an  exaggeration  if  some  English  papers  com- 
pare this  symptom  of  '  decline  '  to  the  later  centuries  of  the 
Roman  Republic ;  but  the  deep  impression  caused  by  these  sta- 
tistics induced  the  Medical  Association  to  inquire  thoroughly 
into  the  true  causes  of  this  development.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  the  Neo-Malthusian  notions  and  the  voluntary  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  children  have  already  spread  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  fighting  by  legisla- 
tive measures  against  a  wide-spread  evil." 

While  there  is  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  "  under  the 
better  sanitary  conditions  of  our  own  times  the  mortality  of 
infants  has  been  reduced  considerably,"  yet  the  rush  of  the 
population  to  the  great  towns,  especially  in  Ireland,  has  been 
a  sad  hindrance  to  the  bringing  up  of  large  families. 


AMERICAN    TRUST    BOSS "  GuesS    I'vC 

bought  this  show." 
— Casting  Vote  (London). 


HE  TRIAL  of  Denjiro  Kotoku  and  twenty-five  associ- 
ates has  just  begun  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Tokyo. 
They  were  found  guilty  of  plotting  against  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  by  the  special  court  which  first  examined  the  prisoners 
and  a  sentence  of  capital  punishment  was  recommended. 
Kotoku,  who  professes  to  be  a  Socialist,  but  is  thought  to  be 
really  an  anarchist,  is  said  to  have  once  lived  in  the  United 
States  and  been  a  member  of  a  political  association  in  San 
Francisco.  The  trial  is  being  made  as  little  public  as  possible, 
only  those  who  are  directly  concerned  being  admitted  to  the 
hearing  of  anything  excepting  the  formal  questioning  of  the 
defendants.  This  is  quite  in  the  line  of  Japanese  policy  which 
resists  only  overt  acts  of  an  anarchistic  character  and  represses 
any  attempt  to  give  publicity  to  Socialism  in  the  press  or  pub- 
lic decrees. 

Socialism  can  not  be  checked  by  repressive  legislation,  de- 
clare the  Conservatives  of  Japan.  Repression  would  only  lead 
to  secret  conspiracy  and  the  newspapers 
take  the  course  of  never  giving  publicity 
to  the  words  or  movements  of  the  Socialists. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  Kotoku's  plot 
to  attack  the  person  of  the  Mikado  was 
kept  out  of  the  Japanese  journals  by  direc- 
tion of  the  authorities,  for  fear  of  stimu- 
lating the  spread  of  Socialist  ideas.  Indeed, 
the  opinion  prevails  among  Conservatives 
that  practical  education  of  the  young  in 
handicraft,  art,  and  applied  science  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  their  minds  from  accept- 
ing the  dreams  of  the  Socialists. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  accordance 
with  these  views  the  editorial  comments 
and  the  opinions  of  prominent  men  on  the 
treatment  of  Socialists  in  Japan  are  re- 
markably free  from  bias  and  are  pervaded 
with  a  spirit  of  leniency.  Count  Hayashi, 
former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  one 
of  seven  scholars  and  publicists  who  con- 
tribute a  group  of  strong  articles  to  the 
Taiyo  (Tokyo)  on  Socialism,  without  any 
mention,  however,  of  the  plot  against  the 
Emperor.     Count  Hayashi  goes  so  far  as  to 


SIDE    OF 

assert  that  the  policy  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  aimed  at 


A    SLIGHT    MISTAKE. 

"  Now,  my  lord,  open  your  mouth  again — one  good  wrench 
and  out  it  comes." 

"  Yes,  yes;  but  you're  making  a  mistake.  It's  a  tooth  I  want 
drawn,  not  my  tongue. ' "  — Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London}. 
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— Reynolds' s  N ewspapcr  (London). 

STRUGGLE 

the  suppression  of  Socialist  publications,  is  narrow-minded, 
dangerous,  and  inadequate  to  attain  the  object  intended.  The 
other  six  contributors,  while  censuring  the  anarchistic  tendency 
of  Japanese  Socialists,  warn  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  take  any  measure  which  will 
virtually  drive  the  radicals  and  discontents 
into  underhand  agitation.  One  contributor, 
Mr.  Inukai,  a  leader  of  the  opposition  party, 
holds  the  Government  itself  responsible  for 
the  present  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Social- 
ist movement  in  Japan.  The  police  authori- 
ties put  every  Socialist  under  such  strict 
espionage,  he  says,  that  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives are  forced  to  shun  him  in  order  not  to 
be  suspected  by  the  police  of  being  in  sym- 
pathy with  Socialism.  The  isolation  thus  im- 
posed upon  Socialists  can  not,  he  holds,  but 
result  in  the  growth  of  dangerous  ideas  and 
secret  conspiracies. 

Turning  to  the  newspapers,  we  find  their 
editorial  views  quite  as  liberal  as  those  voiced 
in  the  magazines.  Even  the  Jiji,  which  rep- 
resents the  interest  of  the  capitalist  and  em- 
ployer, does  not  hesitate  to  disapprove  any 
policy  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  Socialistic 
ideas,  declaring  that  a  reaction,  which  is  cer- 
tain to  follow  such  an  oppressive  measure,  is 
far  more  to  be  feared  than  the  natural  growth 
of  Socialism.  At  the  same  time,  this  con- 
servative paper  considers  it  advisable  to  nip  in  the  bud  the 
spread  of  nihilistic  thought  toward  which  Socialism,  the 
journal  fears,  is  apt  to  drift.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Jiji,  the 
present  Japanese  system  of  education  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  growth  of  Socialism  among  the  rising  generation  of  the 
country,  and  as  a  means  of  remedy  the  paper  has  the  following 
suggestion  to  recommend  to  the  educational  authorities : 

"  Our  Government  should  so  modify  the  principle  of  educa- 
tion as  to  encourage  the  young  men  to  pursue  practical  studies. 
We  need  a  much  wider  diffusion  of  technical  education,  which 
will  prepare  the  young  men  for  the  battle  of  life.  Under  the 
existing  system  of  education  boys  are  turned  out  of  schools  and 
colleges  without  acquiring  any  adequate  knowledge  or  training 
necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  practical  work.  On  the  contrary, 
their  brains  are  obsessed  with  ill-digested  theories  and  ideals, 
making  them  exceedingly  amenable  to  '  isms  '  and  doctrines 
which,  tho  highly  fascinating,  are  unwholesome  and  often 
harmful. " 

The  Nichi  Nichi,  another  conservative  paper,  also  warns  the 
Government  against  adopting  too  sweeping  a  measure  in  this 
matter. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest, 
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WITH    HIS 


A  CALL  TO    INCREASE  JAPAN'S    ARMY 

A  FEW  YEARS  ago  the  Japanese  Government  decided 
upon  a  i)olicy  of  military  retrenchment,  but  the  drcad- 
-  nought  mania  of  Europe  and  America  seems  to  have 
made  the  Mikado  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  a  conservative 
policy,  for  Japan  now  proposes  to  expand  her  Navy  upon  a  large 
scale.  If  her  Navy  has  to  be  enlarged,  to  preserve  the  peace 
in  the  Far  East,  it  is  eqil'ally  necessary  to  augment  her  Army 
— such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  prevailing  among  Japanese  Army 
officers,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  anonymous  officer  who  writes 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Shin  Koron  (New  Public  Opinion),  a 
popular  Tokyo  monthly.  As  a  consequence  of  the  annexation 
of  Korea,  he  says,  Japan  has  emerged  from  the  position  of  an 
insular  nation  and  has  become  a  continental  Power.  The  fact 
that  Japan's  territory  has  thus  come  into  touch  with  the  borders 
of  China  and  Russia  calls,  he  asserts,  for  an  army  much  greater 
than  Japan  has  now : 

"  We  have  in  Korea  only  a  division  and  a  half,  a  force  which 
is  utterly  inadequate,  considering  the  area  and  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  peninsula.  To  safeguard  the  country  against 
emergency  we  must  maintain  at  least  six  divisions  on  the  spot. 
To  the  north  of  our  newly  acquired  territory 
are  two  countries  which  are  able  to  muster 
upon  short  notice  a  powerful  military  force 
along  its  boundary.  China  has  already  or- 
ganized some  16  divisions,  which  she  proposes 
to  increase  to  36.  Russia,  tho  no  longer  so 
firmly  entrenched  in  Manchuria  as  she  was 
before  the  war,  is  still  so  situated  that  she 
is  able  at  any  moment  to  rush  any  military 
force  to  the  Korean  borders.  At  present  we 
are  in  friendly  relationship  both  with  Russia 
and  China,  but  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
keep  our  peninsular  territory  thoroughly 
guarded  lest  we  may  prove  unprepared  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  very  fact  that  the 
recent  rapprochement  between  Japan  and 
Russia  owes  its  materialization  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  our  superior  military  strength, 
ought  to  convince  the  public  that  a  powerful 
army  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  Korea  and  its  adjacent  territories." 

While  the  writer  bases  his  views  upon  the 
new  responsibilities  which  the  annexation  of 
Korea  has  placed  upon  Japan,  he  also  con- 
tends that  the  Japanese  Army  must  be  en- 
larged in  order  to  prevent  disruption  in  the 
Yangtsu  valley,  where  he  discerns  an  ominous 
situation  arising  out  of  the  rivalry  of  the 
Powers  for  the  mastery  of  that  region.  "  It 
is  Japan's  mission,"  he  asserts,  "to  exert  all  her  influ- 
ence to    preserve  peace   in   the  Yangtsu  valley  as  well  as  in 
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Manchuria,  which  can    not  be  done   without  the   backing'  of  a 
powerful  army." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  present  strength 
of  the  Japanese  Army  as  described  in  an  able  article  in  the 
Hochi,  a  Tokyo  newspaper.  According  to  this  journal,  the 
Japanese  troops  actually  under  arms  consist  of  184,590  men,  of 
which  129.960  are  infantry,  14,500  cavalry,  11,270  artillery, 
10,400  engineers,  9,240  commissariat,  5,600  heavy  artillery, 
1,620  mountain  artillery,  and  2,000  communications  troops. 
The  number  of  men  eligible  for  conscription  every  year  is,  we 
are  informed,  about  450,000,  of  which  40  per  cent,  are  actually 
taken  for  service.  The  above  figures  represent  the  Japanese 
Army  upon  a  peace  footing.  Upon  a  war  footing  the  number 
will  be  increased  to  about  1,214,000. — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


JACK'S  BEHAVIOR  AT  CHERBOURG 

THE  STREET-FIGHTS,  window-breaking,  and  other 
outbursts  of  bad  feeling  that  marred  the  visit  of  our 
battle-ships  to  the  great  naval  port  of  France  form  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  visit  to  England,  where  our  men  were 
entertained  without  any  conflict  with  either  the  police  or  the 
hoodlums.  Who  was  to  blame  for  the  quarrelsome  outbreaks 
at  Cherbourg,  the  French  hosts  or  the  American  guests  ?  The 
editor  of  the  Paris  Journal,  Mr.  Ludovic  Nandeau,  who  went 
to  Cherbourg  to  look  into  the  matter,  would  hardly  be  preju- 
diced against  his  own  countrymen  and  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, so  we  may  accept  his  verdict  as  pretty  conclusive  when 
he  completely  vindicates  our  sailors  and  marines  from  seeking 
anything  but  natural  and  reasonable  reprisals  from  those  who 
ill-treated  them.     He  says: 

"  A  kind  of  indefinable  misunderstanding,  vague  and  veiled, 
and  therefore  all  the  more  pernicious,  seems  to  pervade  the  air 
since  the  arrival  of  the  American  sailors  in  our  ports  of  war. 
Certain  happenings,  certain  quarrels,  have  called  forth  remarks 
at  which  our  guests  had  a  perfect  right  to  feel  hurt  and  excited. 
Thus  a  certain  journal  of  Cherbourg  pretended  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Yankee  sailors  in  this  city  constituted  a  permanent 
peril  to  the  ladies  of  the  place.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told 
that  several  greedy  shopkeepers  have  made  our  guests  pay  25 
or  30  francs  for  things  which  were  worth  only  four  or  five  francs. 
There  have  also  been  thieving  rogues  and  crooks  who  have  been 
passing  bad  money  on  the  sailors.  I  have  learned  from  a  hur- 
ried inquiry  among  respectable   citizens   that   in    many   cases 


when  the  Americans  break  the  windows  of  a  wine-shop,  it  is 
only  because  they  have  been  flagrantly  and  abominably  swindled 
there.  It  has  been  proved  to  me  that  on  board  the  American 
ships  such  acts  have  caused  surprize  and  general  irritation. 
Several  sailors  show  old  medals,  coins  which  are  no  longer  cur- 
rent, and  others  made  of  lead  which  have  been  counted  out  to 
them  in  exchange  for  sound  money.  More  than  once  the 
Americans,  who  always  are  represented  as  the  aggressors,  have 
been  attacked  and  robbed." 

Mr.  Nandeau,  shocked  by  these  exhibitions  of  French  dis- 
courtesy, exclaims  that  "  the  Americans  are  our  guests.  The 
friendship  which  we  feel  for  them  should  be  doubled  in  warmth 
by  their  presence  among  us !  "    Therefore : 

"  It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  learn 
whether  they  felt  that  they  had  been  received  with  a  want  of 
loyalty  or  courtesy  by  the  French  population.  So  I  undertook 
to  put  the  question  to  the  man  best  qualified  to  answer  it,  Ad- 
miral Vreeland." 

Admiral  Vreeland  admitted  that  there  had  been  trouble  be- 
tween the  "  bad  elements  in  Cherbourg  "  and  "  the  bad  elements 
among  the  American  crews."     He  added: 

"  Thank  God,  we  were  able  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  these  dis- 
agreements. .  .  .  All  the  people  of  Cherbourg,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, who  represent  the  respectable  and  honorable  classes  of 
the  French  people,  have  given  us  a  most  courteous  and  agree- 
able welcome,  for  which  we  can  not  be  too  grateful." 

Mr.  Nandeau  put  another  question  to  the  Admiral  which 
almost  resulted  in  an  explosion.  "  I  confess  I  felt  some  awk- 
wardness in  putting  it,"  he  admitted,  and  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  Is  it  true,  as  it  is  often  said  in  Europe,  that  the  crews  of 
the  American  Navy  are  formed  in  great  measure  of  adventurers, 
even  of  deserters  from  all  the  other  navies  ? 

"  I  saw  in  the  look  that  Admiral  Vreeland  gave  me  that  he 
with  difficulty  represt  his  rage.     At  last  he  replied: 

"  '  I  flatly  contradict  such  calumnious  assertions,  and  all  such 
legends  as  originated  in  the  remote  past  of  the  American  Navy. '  " 

The  Admiral  told  him  that  only  native-born  Americans  or 
those  who  have  been  legally  naturalized  are  admitted  to  the  ex- 
ecutive ranks  of  the  Navy.  There  are,  however,  about  5  per  cent, 
aliens,  Japanese,  Filipinos,  etc.,  who  are  merely  auxiliaries- 
officers'  servants  and  cooks,  and  Mr.  Nandeau  gallantly  adds: 

"  Such  is  the  declaration  of  Admiral  Vreeland,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  discredited.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  published 
this  declaration  so  completely  refuting  several  groundless  im- 
putations against  the  American  Navy." — Translation  rnndc  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


WINNING  THE  FIGHT   WITH  DISEASE 

IT  IS  CHEERING  to  learn  that  we  are  likely  to  win  out 
in  our  fight  with  disease.  Success,  which  Dr.  William 
Osier  somewhat  melodramatically  terms  "  Man's  Redemp- 
tion of  Man,"  looms  up  in  the  future.  The  contest  to  save 
human  beings  from  physical  pain  and  suffering,  he  tells  us,  be- 
gan with  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  it  has  been  going  on  with  in- 
telligence only  for  half  a  century  or  so,  and  has  now  found  issue 
in  a  new  "socialism  of  science,"  caring  naught  for  Marx  or 
Lassalle,  but  intensely  eager  to  realize  a  condition  of  universal 
well-being.  Preventive  medicine,  says  Dr.  Osier,  writing  in 
The  American  Magazine  (New  York,  December),  was  a  blun- 
dering art  until  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  made  a 
science  by  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  many  serious  epidemics. 
It  is  in  connection  with  the  great  plagues  that  man's  redemp- 
tion of  man  may  in  the  future  be  effected ;  at  present  we  have 

only  touched  the  fringe  of  the 

subject.     He  goes  on : 

"  How  little  do  we  appreciate 
what  even  a  generation  has 
done !  The  man  is  only  just 
dead  (Robert  Koch)  who  gave 
to  his  fellow  men  the  control  of 
cholera.  Read  the  story  of  yel- 
low fever  in  Havana  and  in 
Brazil  if  you  wish  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  powers  of  experimental 
medicine ;  there  is  nothing  to 
match  it  in  the  history  of  human 
achievement.  Before  our  eyes 
to-day  the  most  striking  experi- 
ment ever  made  in  sanitation  is 
in  progress.  The  digging  of  the 
Panama  Canal  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  question  of  the 
health  of  the  workers.  For 
four  centuries  the  Isthmus  had 
been  a  white  man's  grave, aii 
at  one  time  during  the  French 
control  of  the  Canal  the  mortal- 
ity reached  the  appalling  figures 
of  170  per  thousand.  Even  under 
the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances it  was  extraordinarily 
high.  Month  by  month  I  get  the 
Reports  which  form  by  far  the 
most  interesting  sanitary  read- 
ing of  the  present  day.  Of 
more  than  54,000  employees 
(about  13,000  of  whom  are 
white),  the  death-rate  per 
thousand  for  the  month  of 
March  was  8.91,  a  lower  per- 
centage, I  believe,  than  in  any  city  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
very  much  lower  than  in  any  city  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  brought  about  in  great  part  by  researches  into  the  life 
history  of  the  parasite  which  produces  malaria,  and  by  the 
effective  measures  taken  for  its  destruction.  Here  again  is  a 
chapter  ih  human  achievement  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  parallel. 

Man's  most  deadly  enemy,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  is 
tuberculosis — one  of  the  great  infections  of  the  world,  whose 
cause  it  has  been  one  of  the  triumphs  of  our  generation  to  de- 
termine. With  improved  sanitation  its  mortality  has  been  re- 
duced since  1850  more  than  40  per  cent.,  but  it  still  kills  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  any  other  disease — some  60,000 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1908,  and  589  in  London  alone. 
Practically  between  10  and  11  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  are  due 
to  it.     We  read  further : 

"  A  plain  proposition  is  before  the  people.      We   know  the 


disease,  how  it  is  caused,  how  it  is  spread,  how  it  should  be 
prevented,  how  in  suital)le  cases  it  may  be  cured.  How  to 
make  this  knowledge  effective  is  the  prime  thing.  It  is  a  cam- 
paign for  the  public  ;  past  history  shows  that  it  is  a  campaign 
of  hope.  The  measures  for  its  stamping  out,  tho  simple  on 
paper,  present  difficulties  interwoven  with  the  very  fabric  of 
society,  but  they  are  not  insuperable,  and  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing. Only  prolonged  and  united  efforts  carried  through 
several  generations  can  place  the  disease  in  the  same  category 
with  typhus  fever,  typhoid,  and  smallpox." 
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UNDUE  FEAR  OF  GERMS 

PERSONS  who  worry  unnecessarily  over  infection  from 
laundries,  money,  and  postage-stamps  are  said  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine  (New  York, 
December)  to  be  sufferers  from  "  Bacteriophobia. "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  tells  us,  there  is  remarkably  little  evidence 

of  disease  so  transmitted.     We 
lead : 

"  Some  one  has  been  alarming 
us  because  he  found  a  few 
bacteria  on  gummed  postage- 
stamps,  tho  he  should  have  been 
astonished  if  he  had  not  found 
them.  Some  years  ago  an  in- 
vestigator reported  that  he  had 
found  many  cigarmakers,  with 
mucous  patches  in  their  mouths, 
who  were  moistening  the  cigar 
ends  with  saliva.  He  too  spread 
alarm,  but  as  no  cases  of  syph- 
ilis from  cigars  were  known, 
smokers  went  calmly  on  regard- 
less. We  now  know  that  the 
infecting  organism  of  syphilis 
perishes  very  quickly.  Postage- 
stamps  seem  to  be  just  as  harm- 
less, tho  of  course  no  one  wants 
to  put  them  in  his  mouth  imme- 
diately after  they  have  been 
handled  by  the  dirty  fingers  of 
some  one  else,  even  if  the  germs 
so  deposited  are  dead  as  door- 
nails. In  the  same  way  common 
sense  tells  us  not  to  put  dirty 
money  in  the  mouth,  for  it  may 
have  recently  been  tucked  away 
in  a  very  dirty  place,  yet  its 
germs  too  are  mostly  dead  and 
we  can  lay  very  little  disease 
to  its  agency.  Its  evils  are  of 
another  sort.  Our  clothing  is 
boiled  in  the  laundry  and  even 
if  pus-soaked  it  does  not  spread 
infection.  Ironing  also  kills  some  organisms,  tho  not  nearly 
so  many  as  we  once  thought,  as  the  temperature  of  the  fabric 
is  not  sufficiently  raised  in  the  process. 

"  Bacteriophobia  seems  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  present  dread 
of  things  we  must  handle  daily.  These  sufferers  should  be  in- 
formed that  for  thousands  of  years  we  have  been  constantly 
bombarded  with  living  germs  and  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
adaptation  we  have  evolved  defenses.  Moreover,  we  can  not 
possibly  avoid  all  these  enemies,  even  in  the  air  we  breathe. 
This  is  not  a  plea  for  filth.  Common  sense  as  well  as  decency 
and  good  taste  dictate  that  we  should  avoid  as  many  sources  of 
infection  as  possible — even  the  least  of  them — and  we  must  in- 
sist upon  having  clean  clerks  with  clean  hands,  clean  stamps,  _ 
clean  money,  clean  bread,  clean  clothes,  clean  barber-shops, 
and  clean  restaurants,  but  the  point  to  enlarge  upon  is  this — 
we  get  diseases  from  diseased  people  as  a  rule,  and  not  from 
infected  things.  Bacteriophobia  is  blinding  us  to  the  real  dan- 
gers— the  living  carriers.  Instead  of  objecting  to  the  crusade 
for  cleanliness  we  have  been  preaching  it,  but  we  think  that 
so  much  attention  to  fomites  is  misdirected.     We  know  of  many 


"  in  the  successful  work  of  modern 
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serious  skin  infections  transmitted  from  face  to  face  by  barbers, 
and  it  is  certain  that  a  dusty  day  in  a  city  fills  the  mouths  of 
people  with  virulent  organisms.  In  these  directions  it  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  crusade,  for  there  we  find  vital  defects. 
The  other  dangers  mentioned,  tho  real  and  in  need  of  remedy, 
are  greatly  exaggerated. " 


ARE  "DEW-PONDS"  MYTHICAL? 

FOR  the  last  few  years  the  so-called  "  dew-pond "  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  attracting  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion among  both  archeologists  and  meteorologists.  The 
matter  has  already  been  discust  in  this  department.  The  writer 
of  an  article  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New 
York)  asserts  that  the  name  "  dew-pond "  is  a  misnomer 
and  that  these  ponds  are  never  filled  with  dew ;  that  is,  by  di- 
rect condensation  of  atmospheric  moisture.  They  may  in  cer- 
tain cases  get  some  of  their  contents  from  floating  mists,  but 
rains  generally  appear  to  be  the  chief  source.  The  writer  men- 
tions at  the  outset  the  tradition  that  when  Jack  and  Jill  went 
"  up  the  hill  "  on  their  ill-starred  water  quest,  their  destination 
was  a  dew-pond  on  a  summit  of  the  English  Downs.  The 
hydrology  of  the  Down  country,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  as  topsy- 
turvy as  the  name  "  down  "  itself ;  for  a  down  is  an  upland,  and 
the  downs  of  the  south  of  England  afford  their  inhabitants  a 
bountiful  supply  of  water  even  when  the  intervening  vales  are 
parched  with  drought : 

"  One  sees  here  the  singular  spectacle  of  cattle  being  driven 
to  the  hilltops  to  be  watered,  and  carts  being  sent  uphill  to 
procure  water  for  the  dwellings  in  the  valleys  below. 

"  What  is  a  dew-pond?  The  word  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
newest  dictionaries,  tho  it  has  been  used  locally  for  at  least  a 
hundred  years,  and  perhaps  very  much  longer. 

"  In  the  first  place,  dew-ponds  are  all  artificial,  tho  the  con- 
struction of  the  oldest  of  them  dates  back  to  a  prehistoric  era. 
The  art  of  making  them  has  not  been  lost,  for  Messrs.  Hub- 
bard, in  their  'Neolithic  Dew-Ponds  and  Cattleways,'  tell  us 
that  there  is  still  at  least  one  wandering  gang  of  men  who  will 
construct  for  the  modern  farmer  a  dew-pond  that  will  contain 
more  water  during  the  heat  of  summer  than  during  the  winter 
rains. 

"  The  artificial  ponds  on  the  downs  are  not  all  dew-ponds. 
Many  of  them  are  simply  storage  reservoirs  for  water  received 
by  surface  drainage;  but  the  true  dew-pond  receives  its  water 
directly  from  the  air — whether  chiefly  in  the  form  of  rain,  mist, 
or  otherwise  is  a  question  still  unsettled. 

"  An  essential  feature  of  the  dew-pond  is  its  impervious  bot- 
tom, enabling  it  to  retain  all  the  water  it  gathers,  except  what 
is  lost  by  evaporation,  drunk  by  cattle,  or  withdrawn  by  man. 
The  mode  of  construction  varies  in  some  details.  The  bottom 
commonly  consists  of  a  layer  of  puddled  chalk  or  clay,  over 
which  is  strewn  a  layer  of  rubble  to  prevent  perforation  by  the 
hoofs  of  animals.  A  layer  of  straw  is  often  added,  above  or 
below  the  chalk  or  clay.  The  ponds  may  measure  from  30  to 
70  feet  across,  and  the  depth  of  water  does  not  exceed  three  or 
four  feet. 

"  The  theory  that  these  ponds  are  fed  by  dew,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word— i.e.,  by  the  direct  condensation  of  the  in- 
visible moisture  of  the  air— is  supported  by  little  more  than  the 
popular  tradition  implied  by  their  name,  and  even  tradition  is 
not  unanimous  on  the  subject.  Rain  of  course  supplies  much 
of  their  water,  and  may  supply  all  of  it,  as  is  maintained  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Gibson  in  the  current  number  of  Sym,ons's  Meteor- 
ological Magazine,  who  bases  his  opinion  on  observations  made 
by  H.  P.  Slade  many  years  ago. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Martin,  who  has  been 
making  an  extensive  series  of  observations  in  the  downland  of 
Sussex,  with  the  aid  of  a  Royal  Society  government  grant,  be- 
lieves that  he  has  found  an  important  source  of  the  water-sup- 
ply in  the  frequent  mists  that  drift  in  from  the  sea.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  memoirs  on  this  subject,  from  the  latest  of 
which,  published  in  The  Geographical  Journal  of  August,  1909, 
we  quote  the  following: 

"  '  In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  how  far  fog  or  mist  goes 
toward  replenishing  ponds,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
term  "  mist-pond  "  has  been  found  in  use  in  the  neighborhood  of 


Worms  Heath,  in  Surrey,  in  Kent,  and  in  Wiltshire,  as  recorded 
by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Wright.  Mr.  Johnson  also  records,  in 
his  "  Folk-Memory,"  on  Mr.  T.  W.  Shore's  authority,  that  the 
term  "  cloud-ponds  "  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Hampshire.  I  am 
also  informed  that  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  Hampstead 
knew  certain  ponds  on  the  heath  by  the  name  of  "  fog-ponds." 
.  .  .  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  Sussex  downs  must  be 
familiar  with  the  sea-fogs  which  sweep  inland  from  the  south. 
One's  clothing  quickly  becomes  covered  with  a  deposit  of  dew- 
like beads,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  warmth  of  pond  water 
will  in  no  way  act  against  the  deposition  of  mist.  .  .  .  I  am  in- 
formed that  on  some  of  the  downs  in  West  Sussex  the  highest 
parts  are  chosen  now  for  pond  construction,  as  being  more  ex- 
posed to  the  southwest  moisture-laden  winds.  Dew  would  not 
be  deposited,  of  course,  if  the  air  were  in  rapid  motion,  but  fog 
brought  in  from  the  sea  would  remain  in  spite  of  the 
wind,  provided  the  temperature  were  sufficiently  low,  the 
seemingly  stationary  fog  being  in  reality  continued  condensation 
of  moisture. ' 

"  So  the  name  '  dew-pond  '  is  a  misnomer ;  but,  as  Dr.  Hugh 
Robert  Mill  has  recently  remarked,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the 
picturesque  word  should  vanish." 


MOVING  PICTURES  IN  MEDICINE 

THE  RECENT  production  of  moving-picture  films,  made 
by  means  of  the  ultra-microscope,  and  exhibiting  the 
minute  processes  that  go  on  in  and  around  the  cells  of 
the  animal  organism,  has  been  noted  in  these  columns.  What 
an  aid  this  new  cinematography  is  likely  to  be  in  the  teaching 
and  understanding  of  physiology  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing account,  taken  from  The  Hospital  (London,  November  19) 
of  a  demonstration  made  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  London. 
In  this  case  films  were  shown  exhibiting  the  process  of 
phagocytosis,  or  the  destruction  by  the  phagocytes,  or  devour- 
ing white  blood-corpuscles,  of  foreign  intruding  bodies  such  as 
the  germs  cf  disease.  The  reporter  says  that,  even  apart  from 
the  extraordinary  interest  of  the  subject,  no  one  could  fail  to 
be  vividly  imprest  by  the  excellence  of  the  films  and  by  the 
great  possibilities  of  this  method  of  demonstrating  pathological 
and  physiological  problems.     He  writes: 

"  The  first  series  of  films  were  concerned  with  the  behavior 
of  trypanosomes  [certain  disease  organisms].  The  enormous 
magnification  did  not  entail  any  sacrifice  in  clearness ;  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  films  were  watched  with  a 
remarkable  intensity  even  by  those  to  whom  the  movements  of 
the  organisms  were  already  familiar.  The  contrast  in  the 
activities  of  the  trypanosomes  in  a  normal  and  in  an  immune 
serum  was  exceedingly  well  brought  out.  The  trypanosomes 
were  seen  in  the  one  case  to  pass  close  to  the  leucocyte  with 
impunity,  while  in  the  other  case,  no  sooner  had  a  trypanosome 
approached  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  white  cell  than 
it  was  irresistibly  drawn  nearer  until  contact  took  place.  The 
subsequent  struggling  and  lashing  of  cilia,  so  distinctly  shown, 
could  easily  be  followed  until  all  motion  ceased.  Films  show- 
ing clearly  the  details  and  movements  of  spirochaetes  formed 
an  ample  justification  of  the  ultra-microscope.  This  method 
of  dark-background  illumination  of  fresh  specimens  has  made 
possible  the  reproduction  of  these  wonderful  studies  of  those 
hitherto  so  elusive  organisms.  Among  other  very  successful 
films  shown  were  those  of  agglutination  reactions ;  of  hasmoly- 
sis,  in  which  the  at  first  boldly  outlined  red  blood-cgrpuscles 
disappeared  completely  from  view  with  startling  suddenness; 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  capillaries;  and  the  slow  but 
sure  engulfing  motion  of  amoeboid  corpuscles.  Some  more 
'  popular  '  films  were  afterward  shown,  depicting  laboratory 
scenes,  such  as  the  inoculation  of  a  mouse  with  the  trypanosome 
of  sleeping-sickness,  and  the  somewhat  humorous  pictures  of 
the  life  of  a  laboratory  ape.  The  projection  of  many  of  these 
films  before  lay  audiences  is  probably  an  event  shortly  to  be 
expected ;  indeed,  we  believe  already  some  seven  years  ago 
certain  films  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  typhoid 
bacillus  were  shown  at  the  Alhambra.  The  education  of  the 
public  mind  in  this  way  should  do  much  to  destroy  the  effect  of 
the  fabulous  tales  of  vivisection  horrors  and  to  make  '  under- 
standed  of  the  people'  the  realities  and  the  enormous  value  of 
laboratory  work." 
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TO  TELEPHONE  WITH  LIGHT  RAYS 

INVENTORS  have  been  busy  for  some  years  trying  to  make 
a  practicable  system  of  wireless  telephony  in  which  the 
medium  of  communication  is  a  beam  of  lij?ht.  The  most 
recent  device  in  this  line  is  the  invention  of  a  Frenchman  named 
Ancel,    and  is  an  improvement  on  an  earlier  form  devised  by 


TALKING    BY    RAYS    OF    LIGHT— THE    TRANri.MITTIiK. 

Riihmer.  It  is  seemingly  perfect  in  operation,  but  not  likely 
to  be  used  practically  because  anything  that  cuts  off  the  light 
between  the  transmitting-  and  the  receiving-station  also  puts  a 
stop  to  communication.  Riihmer's  instrument  is  described  in 
Cosmos  (Paris)  as  follows  by  Jacques  Boyer : 

"  Riihmer  .  .  .  devised  a  form  of  wireless  telegraphy  by 
means  of  light-waves,  based  on  the  property  possest  by  selenium, 
of  varying  its  electrical  resistance  with  the  intensity  of  the 
light  falling  upon  it. 

"  In  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror  installed  at  the  trans- 
mitting-station  he  places  the  positive  carbon  of  an  arc  lamp. 
This  latter  forms  part  of  the  primary  circuit  of  a  transformer, 
whose  secondary  coil  includes  a  battery  of  accumulators  and  a 
microphone  transmitter.  When  one  speaks  before  the  micro- 
phone, the  secondary  current  varies  in  intensity  and  consequent- 
ly modifies  the  primary  current  by  induction.  Consequently, 
the  brightness  of  the  arc  lamp  changes  from  instant  to  instant 
and  the  reflected  light-rays,  also  of  varying  intensity,  are  con- 
centrated at  the  focus  of  a  second  parabolic  mirror  placed  at 
the  receiving-station.  There,  these  differences  of  brightness 
modify  the  electric  resistance  of  a  selenium  conductor  interca- 
lated in  a  circuit  including  also  a  battery  and  a 
telephone  in  which  are  reproduced  the  words 
spoken  before  the  microphone  transmitter. 

"  Riihmer  spreads  the  selenium  in  a  very  thin 
layer  on  a  porcelain  cylinder  around  which  are 
wound  two  wires  only  a  millimeter  apart  and 
communicating  electrically  when  the  resistance  of 
the  selenium  diminishes.  Besides,  as  this  sub- 
stance is  very  hygrometric  and  its  resistance  di- 
minishes in  the  open  air,  the  German  inventor 
encloses  the  cylinder  in  an  exhausted  glass  jar." 

Mr.  Boyer  then  goes  on  to  describe  Ancel's 
improvements,  and  compares  the  two.  Even  at 
its  best,  the  device  is  more  a  laboratory  toy  than 
a  useful  means  of  communication.     He  says : 

"  A  wireless  telephone  recently  invented  by 
Ancel  is  of  the  same  type.  At  the  transmitting- 
station  a  speaking-trumpet  collects  the  sound- 
waves and  leads  them  to  the  vibrating  membrane 
of  a  manometric  capsule  through  which  flows 
acetylene  gas.  The  movements  of  the  vibrating 
y.-p.U   modify  the  speed    of  the  gaseous  current; 


consequently,  the  (lame  of  the  acetylene  burner,  placed  some- 
what farther  away,  presents  variations  of  intensity  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  voice.  The  parabolic  mirror  in 
whose  focus  the  burner  is  placed  sends  a  beam  of  parallel 
rays  to  the  mirror  at  the  receiving-station. 

"  At  the  receiving-station  this  parabolic  mirror,  similar  to  the 
preceding,  collects  the  light-rays  rendered  vibratory  by  the 
voice,  and  concentrates  them  on  a  cell  of  selenium  placed  at  its 
focus,  which  is  connected  with  a  battery  and  a 
telephone.  As  we  have  indicated  above,  the  varia- 
tions of  luminous  intensity  of  the  beam  cause 
variations  of  conductivity  in  the  selenium,  and 
these  are  revealed  telephonically  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  membrane.  Finally,  these  latter 
reproduce  exactly  the  tones  of  the  voice,  altho 
somewhat  weakened  by  these  successive  trans 
formations. 

"  The  improvements  introduced  by  the  Ancel 
system  consist  in  the  size  of  the  manometric 
capsule  and  especially  in  the  special  construc- 
tion of  the  selenium  cells.  These,  instead  of 
having,  as  in  the  Riihmer  device,  two  conductors 
wound  spirally  close  to  one  another,  stretch  the 
two  conductors,  partially  insulated,  side  by  side 
at  a  distance  of  some  hundredths  of  a  millimeter. 
"  The  skilful  French  physicist  spreads  his  se- 
lenium in  a  thin  layer  over  the  conductors  and 
renders  it  more  sensitive  by  means  of  special 
manipulation,  so  that  the  resistance  is  much  more 
reduced  than  in  other  similar  instruments. 

"  Unfortunately,  as  in  all  systems  of  wireless 
telephony  by  means  of  light-waves,  Ancel's 
stations  can  not  be  placed  in  communication  ex- 
cept when  they  are  visible  one  from  the  other. 
His  system,  however,  will  do  good  service  as  a 
means  of  experimental  demonstration  in  courses  of  physics." 
—Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  BOOTS  OF  THE  FALLEN— The  strange  case  we  re- 
cently noted  of  a  man  who  fell  400  feet  from  a  Dover  cliff  and 
had  his  boots  off  when  picked  up  moves  Mr.  W.  S.  Doolittle, 
of  the  Sterling  Salt  Company,  Moscow,  N.  Y.,  to  cite  instances 
of  similar  falls  in  which  the  feet  were  also  found  to  be  uncov- 
ered. He  does  not  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  man  who  fell 
must  have  retained  sufficient  consciousness  to  pull  off  his  boots. 
Mr.  Doolittle  writes : 

"  Some  time  after  the  completion  of  a  shaft  "'.,200  feet  deep, 
during  the  act  of  putting  down  a  cable  to  the  mine  level,  a 
workman  fell  from  a  point  about  700  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  and  landed  in  the  sump,  or  a  point  a  few  feet  below 
the  mine  level.  When  his  body  was  picked  up  and  brought  to 
surface  it  was  found  that  his  boots  were  off,  and  these  were 
later  picked  up  and  brought  to  surface  also.  In  talking  this 
matter  over  with  the  engineer  in  charge,  he  said  that  several 
such  cases  had  been  brought  to  his  notice.     Just  why  the  boots 
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come  off  the  feet  is  beyond  my  comprehension,  but  in  this  case 
which  came  under  my  personal  notice  it  was  a  fact,  and  my 
friend,  the  engineer,  stated  it  as  usually  being  the  case." 


A   MASSACRE  OF  THE  BACILLI 

THAT  GERMS  in  water  may  now  be  killed  off  wholesale 
by  a  beam  of  ultraviolet  light,  leaving  the  water  pure 
and  healthful  to  drink,  has  been  known  for  some  time, 
and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  devices  employed 
until  they  are  now  fit  for  wide  use  on  an  industrial  scale.  As 
the  water  must  be  reasonably  clear,  in  order  that  the  light-ray 
may  strike  through  it  to  do  its  work  completely,  a  filter  must 
first  be  used.  This  is  one  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Victor 
Henri,  A.  Helbronner,  and  Max  de  Recklinghausen,  who  de- 
scribe their  recent  investigations  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  November 
19).  The  sterilizer  invented  by  these  workers  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  plunge  the  lamp  into  the  water,  as  in  previous 
devices.     They  say : 

"  It  has  been  shown  that  large  quantities  (up  to  125  cubic 
meters  per  hour)  of  water  may  be  sterilized  with  ultraviolet 
rays,  with  an  expenditure  in  energy  of  36  watt-hours  per  cubic 
meter.  In  one  form  of  apparatus  the  lamps  are  placed  on  floats 
under  the  water,  so  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  radiation 
emitted  by  the  lamps  is  utilized. 

"  It  has  been  asked  whether  a  greater  proportion  of  the  radi- 
ation could  not  be  utilized  without  altering  the  power  of  the 
lamps.  It  is  well  known  that  the  light  of  a  Cooper-Hewitt 
mercury-vapor  lamp  depends  essentially  on  the  temperature  of 
the  electrodes  and  of  the  luminous  tube,  so  that  if  the  lamp  be 
cooled  off  too  far,  we  can  not  obtain  the  same  output  of  ultra- 
violet rays  without  increasing  the  current  considerably.  So, 
for  example,  if  the  lamp  be  plunged  into  the  water,  as  is  done 
by  Messrs.  Courmont  and  Nogier,  the  amperage  must  be 
doubled,  and  even  then  we  do  not  get  the  same  emission  of  light 
as  in  air. 

"  A  new  form  of  apparatus  makes  it  possible  to  use  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  rays  given  out  by  the  lamp,  burning 
normally  in  the  air  at  its  maximum  emissive  power. 

"  The  lamp  is  placed  in  a  rectangular  box,  of  which  three  faces 
parallel  to  the  luminous  tube,  are  formed  of  quartz  plates. 
This  box  Q,  containing  the  lamp  L,  is  plunged  into  an  appa- 
ratus of  semicircular  form,  within  which  are  five  partial  par- 


THE    LATEIJT    WATEK-BTEHILIZEB,    USING    ULTRA-VIOLET   LIUHT. 

titions.  The  water  follows  a  complicated  path  and  is  thus  sub- 
jected thoroughly  to  the  action  of  the  ultraviolet  rays,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  sectional  figure. 

"To  this  sterilizing-apparatus  is  added  a  safety-valve  S,  of 
such  kind  that  if  the  lamp  goes  out,  the  water,  instead  of  pass- 
ing through  the  apparatus,  runs  directly  to  the  exit  V." 


Experiments  with  this  machine  brought  out  the  fact,  the 
authors  tell  us,  that  the  transparency  of  the  water  is  a  very 
important  item  in  its  sterilization  and  they  finally  chose  for 
their  tests  a  "pre-filtered"  water  giving  only  a  slight  tint  with 
Lovibond's  tintometer.     They  go  on  to  say  : 

"  The  apparatus  contained  a  quartz  lamp  of  the  Westinghouse- 
Cooper-Hewitt  type  .  .  .  and  it  ran  from  August  19  to  the  end 
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HOW    THE    STERILIZER    WORKS. 


of  September  without  interruption,  day  and  night,  with  an 
average  production  of  600  cubic  meters  per  day.  .  .  .  During 
this  interval  of  time  eighteen  specimens  of  water  were  taken 
at  the  points  of  entrance  and  issue,  and  a  bacteriological  ex- 
amination was  made. 

"  At  the  entrance  the  water  contained  30  to  800  germs  per 
cubic  centimeter  and  50  to  1,000  colon  bacilli  per  liter.  At  the 
point  of  issue  it  contained  an  average  of  one  germ  to  the  cubic 
centimeter  and  no  colon  bacilli. 

"  To  sum  up,  we  have  carried  on  for  six  weeks  a  continued 
sterilization  of  clarified  water,  with  a  mean  output  of  25  cubic 
meters  per  hour  and  an  expenditure  of  660  watts  or  26  watt- 
hours  per  cubic  meter. " — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


LAWS  TO  SAVE   EYESIGHT 

THAT  OUR  citizens  are  being  blinded  by  improper  light- 
ing, and  that  the  State  should  step  in  to  prevent  this, 
by  regulating  illumination  just  as  it  now  regulates  the 
liquor  traffic  or  the  sale  of  explosives,  is  the  thesis  of  E. 
Leavenworth  Elliott,  who  writes  on  "  Compulsory  Protection 
of  the  Eyes  of  the  Public "  in  The  Eluminating  Engineer 
(New  York).  Responsibility,  says  Mr.  Elliott,  inevitably 
carries  with  it  authority.  Wherever  there  is  a  duty  to  be  per- 
formed there  is  a  measure  of  right  and  privilege  for  those  per- 
forming it.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  State  is 
responsible  not  only  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens,  but  for 
the  preservation  of  their  health.  Such  measures  of  protection, 
he  says,  are  limited  only  by  the  lack  of  positive  knowledge. 
We  read : 

"  The  State  has  no  right  to  experiment  in  such  matters,  and 
can  act  only  within  the  lines  prescribed  by  fully  established 
facts.  Within  these  lines  its  duty  is  clear  and  its  privileges 
undisputed ;  for  example,  no  one  to-day  questions  the  right  of 
the  State  to  isolate  persons  suffering  from  dangerous  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  to  restrain  the  personal  liberties  of  such 
patients  to  any  extent  that  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  other 
persons  being  infected." 

The  writer  quotes  in  support  of  his  idea  a  paper  on  "  The  Eye 
as  It  Affects  Practical  Illumination,"  read  by  Mr.  John  Darch 
before  the  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  recently 
held  at  Brighton,  England,  which  says : 

"  Defective  vision  is  the  outcome  of  an  ill-regulated  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  half  the  studious  and  close- 
working  classes  are  sufferers  therefrom  in  one  way  or  another. 
Insufficient  lighting  in  schools,  offices,  and  workshops  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  myopia,  astigmatism,  and  many 
attendant  nerve  troubles ;  but,  so  far  as  artificial  lighting  is 
concerned,  the  ever-increasing  brilliancy  and  cheapening  of 
light,  properly  applied  makes  the  remedy  easy. 
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"  The  need  for  leg-islation  in  respect  of  adequate  lig-htinjf  has 
long  been  felt.  Something  has  been  done  .  .  .  [but]  until  the 
amount  of  light  to  be  supplied  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  stand- 
ard units,  such  legal  enactments  offer  little  hope  of  success. 
This  should  present  no  difficulty,  as  we  now  have  convenient 
and  portable  instruments,  known  as  illuminometers,  for  meas- 
uring and  indicating  in  foot-candles  the  amount  of  light  falling 
on  a  desk,  bench,  or  other  surface.  They  are  at  present  mostly 
in  use  by  street-lighting  engineers :  but  one  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  factory  and  school  inspector,  and  every  architect 
desiring  good,  natural,  and  artificial  lighting  in  his  buildings." 

Mr.  Elliott  then  proceeds  to  say  that  there  should  undoubtedly 
be  a  much  greater  overlapping  of  the  professions  of  the  oculist 
and  the  illuminating  engineer : 

"  As  a  prominent  oculist  recently  stated,  nearly  all  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  eyes  and  upon  the 
general  health  have 
been  conducted  by  elec- 
trical or  illuminating 
engineers  rather  than 
•oculists.  The  most  cry- 
ing need  of  the  illumi- 
nating engineering  pro- 
fession at  the  present 
time  is  more  knowledge 
derived  from  actual  ob- 
servation and  experi- 
ment of  the  effect  of 
different  illuminants 
and  different  systems 
of  lighting  upon  the 
visual  organs,  and  this 
information  can  be 
gained  only  by  active 
cooperation  between 
the  two  professions. 
The  sooner  such  cooper- 
ation is  begun  in  good 
earnest,  the  better  for 
the  professions  and  the 
public. 

"  That  illumination  is 
an  entirely  proper  sub- 
ject for  legislative  reg- 
ulation    has       already 

been  recognized  by  the  most  prominent  European  countries. 
In  the  factory  laws  of  France,  Germany,  and  England 
'  adequate  lighting '  is  required,  but  as  Mr.  Darch  points 
out,  this  provision  is  entirely  too  vague.  In  Holland  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  is  forbidden  in  factories  in 
which  artificial  lighting  is  regularly  required  between  9  a.m. 
and  3  P.M.,  and  it  is  also  provided  that  in  occupations  re- 
quiring especially  sharp  vision,  as  embroidery,  engraving, 
drafting,  sewing,  etc.,  a  minimum  illumination  of  1^4  foot- 
candles  is  specified,  and  1  foot-candle  for  other  occupations  re- 
quiring less  careful  eye-work. 

"  The  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  of  Great  Britain  in  his 
annual  report  for  1909  says : 

"  '  The  importance  of  adequate  lighting  is  obvious.  On  the 
health  side  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  inefficient 
illumination  entails  risk,  strain,  and  ultimate  damage  to  the 
sight,  or  that  it  tends  to  the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  adds  to 
the  risk  of  working  in  poisonous  materials. ' 

"  The  effect  of  eye-strain  upon  general  health  is  a  question 
which  has  received  very  scant  attention  in  comparison  with  its 
importance.  ...  A  physician's  occupation  has  been  too  much 
given  to  prescribing  medicines — a  condition,  however,  which  is 
happily  improving.  The  human  body  is  quite  as  much  a  physi- 
cal apparatus  as  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  the  harmonious 
working  of  all  its  parts  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  matter 
of  mechanics. 

"  Dr.  F»  Park  Lewis,  who  has  been  energetic  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  legislation  to  prevent  the  needless  sacrifice  of  the  eyes 
of  infants,  speaks  in  no  doubtful  terms  as  to  the  direct  and 
serious  effect  of  eye-strain  upon  the  general  health 

"  If  the  effects  of  eye-strain  resulting  from  physiologically 
defective  vision  are  so  far-reaching  and  so  destructive  to  men- 
tal as  well  as  physical  health,  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclu- 
sion that  eye-strain  produced  by  insufficient,  or  otherwise  de- 
fective illumination,  must  be  equally  preiudicial  in  proportion 
to  the  eye-strain  produced. " 


THK    HUMAN     "  CUP-AND-BALL.' 


A   HUMAN   CUP-AND-BALL 

THE  LATEST  circus  sensation  in  France  is  a  reproduc- 
tion on  a  huge  scale  of  the  game  of  cup-and-ball — of 
that  more  difficult  variety  wherein  the  ball  is  not  caught 
in  the  cup,  but  is  impaled  on  the  sharp  reverse  end  of  the 
handle.  The  requisite  thrill  is  of  course  provided  by  a  female 
performer  who  rides  on  the  ball  and  incidentally  throws  a 
somersault  on  and  with  it  before  it  is  caught.  Like  most  of 
these  "  thrillers,"  the  result  is  all  carefully  worked  out  before- 
hand, and  thus  becomes  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  spectacular 
feat.  Mr.  G.  Chalmares,  who  describes  it  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
November  19),  reminds  us  that,  not  many  years  ago,  every 
music-hall  that  wished  to  make  money  had  to  include  in  its 
program  a    sensational   number  of  this  kind,   fitted  to   make 

the  spectator  hold  his 
breath,  and  the  acrobat, 
often  a  woman,  risk 
her  life.     We  read  : 

"  It  now  makes  its 
reappearance  under 
another  form  which 
does  not  lack  original- 
ity. The  inventor  pro- 
poses to  cast  into  space 
an  enormous  ball,  on 
which  a  young  woman 
sits,  and  to  catch  it  on 
a  pointed  stake  several 
yards  away,  as  in  the 
game  of  '  cup-and-ball, ' 
causing  it  to  turn  over 
completely  in  the  air 
during  its  flight. 

"  This  problem  of  bal- 
listics he  has  succeeded 
in  solving  with  consid- 
erable certainty. 

"The  ball  is  made  of 
willow-work,  the  only 
substance  that  has 
enough  elasticity  to  re- 
sist the  considerable  shock  caused  by  the  sudden  stoppage.  A 
seat  is  fastened  to  one  of  the  poles  to  receive  the  young  woman, 
and  at  the  other  pole  is  the  cavity  into  which  the  stake  fits 
when  the  ball  is  caught.  An  iron  framework,  inside  the  ball, 
supports  roller-bearings  disposed  on  both  sides.  The  whole 
weighs  700  pounds.  To  throw  the  ball  into  space  various 
methods  may  be  used. 

"  Springs,  or  even  gunpowder,  already  employed  in  similar 
circumstances,  do  not  give  precision  enough ;  the  initial  speed 
must  be  absolutely  constant  in  order  to  assure  that  the  ball 
shall  reach  its  goal  in  the  proper  position  for  the  cavity  to  catch 
on  the  stake. 

"  The  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  ball  is  constant  enables  us 
to  reach  a  result  with  surety.  On  a  framework  50  feet  in 
height  is  placed  a  support  consisting  of  two  curved  rails  on 
which  the  ball  rests  by  means  of  the  two  bearings  with  which 
it  is  provided.  It  is  fixt  in  this  position,  the  poles  being  dis- 
posed vertically.  The  support  is  then  tilted  over  backward  by 
means  of  a  cord,  until  the  polar  axis  is  horizontal,  and  it  is 
stopt  in  this  position.  When  all  is  thus  arranged,  the  emotion 
of  the  spectators  is  at  its  height,  and  every  one  waits  breath- 
lessly for  the  command  to  cut  loose. 

"  At  once  the  support,  left  to  itself,  tilts  forward  again,  but 
when  it  has  finished,  the  ball,  using  the  velocity  thus  imparted 
to  it,  rolls  on  the  curved  rails  and  thus  gets  the  impulse  that 
causes  it  to  rotate  once  on  its  own  axis,  while  the  initial  speed 
carries  it  through  the  air  to  its  goal.  Its  path  may  be  exactly 
calculated  and  at  the  end  it  is  caught  on  the  stake  destined  to 
receive  it.  The  stake  is  fitted  with  buffers  that  allow  it  to 
yield  slowly  to  the  shock  ;  it  is  also  fixt  to  a  wheeled  truck  and 
may  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  ball's  motion,  thus  absorb- 
ing all  the  impetus  communicated  to  it.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
nothing  is  left  to  chance. 

"  The  force  used  depends  only  on  the  weight  of  the  ball  and 
the  height  of  its  fall,  which  are  always  the  same;  thus  the 
conditions  of  arrival  will  also  be  constant." 


A   LATINIZED 


"GIRL  OF 
WEST" 


THE  GOLDEN 


FASHION  such  as  hardly  ever  waited  upon  her  in  Mr. 
Belasco's  theater  paid  double  prices  to  hear  the  "  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West "  sing  her  story  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Indeed,  not  since  the  time  that  her  dubious  sister 
"  Salome  "  exploited  her  pranks  has  expectation  reached  such 
a  pitch  as  that  achieved  by  this  premier  of  December  10.     The 


CARUlSO    AND  EMMY    DESTINN, 

Who  sing  the  leading  roles  in  "  La  Fanciulla  del  West  "  which  is  Italian 
for  "  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West." 

c  )mposer  himself  was  present  with  his  "  gift  "  to  the  American 
people.  It  was  the  opera's  premier  on  any  stage.  But  it 
wasn't  American  in  any  musical  sense,  so  the  critics  tell  us ; 
and  it  wasn't  Mr.  Belasco's  melodrama  in  any  real  "  Western  " 
and  "  woolly  "  sense.  Puccini  might  have  lured  us  into  think- 
ing it  American  by  using  some  of  our  folk  music  as  motifs,  as 
he  employed  Japanese  airs  in  "Madame  Butterfly,"  complains 
Mr.  Krehbiel  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  might  even  have 
tried  to  write  music  that  would  express  the  mentality  of  our 
rough  Western  miners,  as  Mr.  Belasco's  English  text  does,  sug- 
gests Mr.  Henderson,  of  The  Sun.  He  might  have  spared  us 
the  "  stage  full  of  red-shirted  miners,  posed  in  attitudes  of  lac- 
rimose  abandonment  under  the  redwoods  or  weeping  upon  each 
other's  shoulders,"  as  Mr.  Gilman  reports  the  scene  to  us.  The 
critic  of  Harper's  Weekly  makes  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  opera  were  necessarily  "  Latinized  Americans, " 
tho  he  declares  that  they  "  effuse  emotion  with  a  copiousness  and 
exuberance  that  are  a  little  disturbing  to  one's  notion  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  Forty-niners."  He  gives  us  a 
single  detail  which  he  avers  indicates  "  in  what  measure  the 
vitality  and  voraciousness  of  the  original  play  have  suffered  in 
being  passed  through  the  sentimentalizing  Latin  imagination." 
This  is  how  he  views  the  matter : 


"  It  will  be  recalled  by  those  who  saw  the  play  that  Mr. 
Belasco  brought  the  first  act  to  a  close  with  the  Girl,  left  alone 
in  the  darkened  barroom,  ruminating  tenderly  upon  the  words 
of  Johnson:  'He  said  [I  quote  from  memory]  I  had  the  face  of 
an  angel.  .  .  .'  Then,  in  a  quick  and  delicious  return  to  her 
usual  direct  and  matter-of-fact  habit  of  thought  and  her  breezy 
manner  of  utterance,  she  exclaims,  '  O  hell !  '  and  the  curtain 
falls.  Nothing  could  have  surpassed  that  touch  for  luminous 
and  revealing  denotement — it  showed  us  at  a  stroke  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Girl :  her  blend  of  tenderness  and  drollery,  romantic 
feeling  and  honest,  good-humored  bluntness,  quick  sensitiveness 
and  primitive  directness.  Puccini  and  his  librettists  have 
chosen  to  omit  the  final  and  revealing  exclamation,  and  have 
brought  the  act  to  a  close  with  the  Girl  sighing  rapturously  to 
a  passage  of  long-drawn  sweetness  in  the  orchestra.  The  effect 
is  excellent  in  its  way,  but  it  is  attained  at  a  regrettable 
sacrifice  of  dramatic  point  and  savor.  A  composer  with  a  larger 
and  richer  sense  of  human  character  and  a  more  plastic  and 
resourceful  power  of  expression  would  have  seized  with  delight 
the  opportunity  given  him  by  the  dramatist  for  a  moment  of 
truthful  and  illuminating  delineation.  But  on  the  whole  Puccini 
has  accomplished  with  remarkable  success  what  he  set  out  to 
do.  He  has  achieved  the  not  inconsiderable  feat  of  writing 
eloquent  and  generally  fitting  music  for  a  drama  which,  what- 
ever its  value  qua  drama,  is  indisputably  American  in  impulse 
and  effect.  A  good  deal  of  the  humor  and  raciness  of  the  origi- 
nal play  have  evaporated ;  but  in  the  main  he  has  caught,  with 
singular  tact  and  deftness,  the  particular  tone  of  the  play:  its 
mixture  of  rough  humor  and  bravado,  turbulence  and  passion, 
gaiety  and  sentiment,  its  hectic  color  and  ceaseless  stir.  There 
is  little  psychological  differentiation,  and  the  emotional  quality 
of  the  music  does  not  drive  very  deep ;  but  then  the  drama  of 
Mr.  Belasco  is  not  remarkable  for  its  probing  of  the  human 
soul  or  for  fathomless  deeps 
of  emotion  and  poetry. 
Puccini  has  gone  no  farther 
than  Belasco  invited  him  to 
go — save  in  that  occasional 
excess  of  sentiment  which 
I  have  remarked ;  but  he 
has  taken  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage of  every  expres- 
sional  opportunity." 

Mr.  Krehbiel  expresses 
his  frank  disappointment 
at  the  absence  of  all  local 
musical  color.  The  play 
thrusts  a  chance  at  the  com- 
poser which  he  fails  to 
make  use  of.  One  miner 
gets  homesick  and  almost 
desperate  over  hearing 
"Old  Dog  Tray"  and 
"  Camptown  Races."  Says 
this  critic : 


"  One  of  Belasco's  miners 
might  well  be  supposed  to 
get  homesick  on  hearing  a 
tune  which  had  lived  in  his 
ears  and  heart  since  boy- 
hood ;  no  miner  would  ever 
be  stricken  with  nostalgia 
(except  by  dramatic  li- 
cense) by  hearing  such  a 
tune  as  the  minstrel  sang 
last  night.  Signor  Puccini 
has  achieved  surprizing, 
let  us  say  even  amazing, 
effects  with  his  harmonies 
and  his  orchestration ;  he 
has  failed  utterly  to  sug- 
gest the  feeling  which  is 
native  to  Mr.  Belasco's 
play.  And  that  circum- 
stance will  have  a  erreat  in- 


MH.    AMATO    AS    JACK   RANGE, 

An  Italian  conception  of  a  Western 
bad-man. 
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ONE   SCENE   NOT   IN    MR.   BELAriCH/ri   I' LAY. 

The  librettist  here  introduces  a  lynching  scene  amid  the  redwood  trees;  the  tenor  sings  a  song  and  the  soprano  appeals  for  his  life, 
eyes  must  have  seemed  a  necessary  American  touch,  the  Mr.  Belasco's  play  got  along  very  well  without  it. 


This  to  Italian 


fluence  on  its  future.  The  opera  was  as  finely  and  truthfully 
mounted  as  anybody  could  have  expected.  Its  music  was 
superbly  sung-  under  the  sympathetic  direction  of  Signor 
Toscanini,  and  it  was  as  convincingly  acted  as  foreigners, 
trying  hard  to  obey  Mr.  Belasco,  could  possibly  act  it,  but  it 
was  as  little  American  as  would  have  been  a  play  dealing 
with  the  moral  reclamation  of  a  Sicilian  bandit." 

Mr.  Henderson  amuses  himself  with  imagining-  the  deep 
water  that  the  librettists  must  have  found  themselves  plunged 
into  when  they  tried  to  Italianize  the  free  and  easy  conversa- 
tion of  the  Forty-niners.     He  writes : 

"  They  did  the  best  they  could,  but  some  of  the  results  are 
amusing  to  Americans.  For  example,  Jake  Wallace,  the  camp 
minstrel,  in  the  melancholy  ditty  with  which  he  makes  all 
hands  homesick  and  causes  Larkens  to  break  down,  asks, 
'  Would  old  dog  Tray  remember  me  ?  '  What  can  be  done  with 
old  Tray  ?  Nothing,  of  course.  '  I  mio  cane  mi  ravissera  ?  ' 
That  is  the  libretto 
equivalent.  Presently 
comes  the  hysterical 
outburst  of  Larkens  : 

" '  Say,  boys.  I'm 
homesick  and  I'm  broke 
and  I  don't  give  a  damn 
who  knows  it.  I  want 
to  go  home  again.  .  .  . 
I  want  old  Pennsyl- 
vany.  I  want  my  folks. 
I'm  done !  '  Now  here 
is  the  Italian : 

Non  reggo  piu, 
Non  reggo  piu  ragazzil 

Son  malato, 
Non  so  di  che.    Manda- 

temi! 
Ah,  mandatemi  viat  Son 

rovinato. 
Son  stanco  de  piccfine  e 

di  miniera. 
Voglio    I'aratro,  vo'  la 

mamma  mia. 


"  That  is  as  near  as 
an  Italian  can  come  to 
it.  '  Son  rovinato  ' — 
'I'm  ruined.'  Then  the 
excellent  English  gen- 
tleman who  made  the 
translation  from  the 
Italian  for  the  libretto 
reads  that '  I'm  stony ! ' 
and  '  I'm  sick,  I  don't 
know  of  what.'  It  is  a 
lame  attempt  at  the 
true  Belasco  thing. 
Sonora  gives  the  Girl 
dust  and  says :  '  Here, 


Girl,  clean  the  slate  out  o'  that.'  The  Italian 
riga  sul  mio  conto' — '  Make  a  mark  on  my 
were  the  poor  librettists  to  do  ?  " 


reads  '  Tira  una 
account. '    What 


Cop}  righted  by  Mishkin,  Ne 

IT  TAKES 


Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  head  of  the  Metropolitan;  Mr.  Belasco,  author  of  the  original  play, 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  who  also  assisted  at  rehearsals  of  the  opera;  Mr.  Toscanini, 
who  conducted  the  performance;  Mr.  Puccini,  the  composer,  who  came  to  America  to  witness 
the  first  production  on  any  stage  of  his  "  gift  to  the  American  people." 


Of  the  music  of  this  opera  outside  of  its  quality  of  dramatic 
fitness  Mr.  Oilman  writes  enthusiastically,  pausing  by  the 
way  to  wonder  why  Puccini  shows  so  markedly  in  spots  the 
influence  of  Debussy.  But  aside  from  all  abatements  he  finds 
this  to  say : 

"  The  music  is  less  personal  and  less  direct  than  the  music  of 
what  seems  still  to  be  Puccini's  most  individual  score,  '  Tosca' ; 
but  it  has  a  richness  and  variety,  an  inventive  fertility,  a 
subtlety  and  complexity  and  finish  of  texture,  which  surpass 
anything  in  his  previous  writing.  I  have  said  that  it  is  often 
both  beautiful  and  moving.  Some  of  this  beauty  and  this 
emotional  puissance  must  be  credited  to  another  heart  and  hand, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  incontrovertibly  Puccini's.  How 
striking,    how   unforgettable,    is    the    entrance   of    the    Girl 

in  the  first  act;  how 
lovely  and  touching  is 
the  music  which  brings 
the  act  to  a  close  (even 
tho  I  have  wished  that 
its  dramatic  implica- 
tions might  have  been 
different)  ;  how  bril- 
liantly, with  what  skill 
and  resource,  with 
what  color  and  dash 
and  plasticity,  this  en- 
tire act  is  handled! 
The  setting  of  the  fa- 
mous and  thrilling  card 
game,  with  the  Girl 
throwing  cold  hands 
with  the  dastardly 
Ranee  for  the  life  of 
her  lover,  is  a  triumph 
of  melodramatic  in- 
tensity and  suspense; 
and  in  the  third  act 
there  are  superb  pages. 
Puccini's  besetting  sin 
is  his  frequent  melodic 
banality  in  passages  of 
emotional  exaltation, 
and  this  trait  is  respon- 
sible for  some  com- 
monplace writing.  But 
there  is  less  of  this  fac- 
ilely  sentimentalized 
speech  than  in  Puccini's 
earlier  operas,  and 
there  is  a  corresponding 
gain  in  dignity  and 
true  eloquence." 


FOUR  TAILORS  TO  MAKE  AN  OPERA. 
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LIFE  WITH   AND  WITHOUT  TECHNIC 

IT  IS  SAID  that  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  once  rose  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  and  bemoaned  our  lack  of  "  technic. "  "  What  we 
want  is  technic,"  he  declared,  presumably  meaning  that 
American  life  as  well  as  art  lacks  finish  and  perfection  of 
manner.  But  a  wise,  elderly  Irishman,  Mr.  John  Butler  Yeats, 
who  has  been  spending-  a  leisurely  three  years  looking  at  "  the 
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JOHN   BUTLER  YEATS, 

Who  thinks  it  "  not  a  paradox  "  that  Shelley,  living  in  these  days, 
would  have  preferred  New  York  to  Rome. 

New  York  scene  "  and  trying  thus  to  interpret  America,  rejoices 
that  we  are  lacking  in  "  technic."  "  In  art  as  in  life,"  he  says, 
"an  absolutely  perfect  technic  means  a  dwindled  humanity." 
The  English  have  it  in  life.  "  Nowhere  else,"  says  Mr.  Yeats, 
in  Harper's  Weekly,  "  is  there  an  approach  to  this  smoothness 
of  English  life,  and  it  fascinates  the  traveled  American."  Yet 
"do  not  let  him  forget  the  price  at  which  it  was  obtained," 
warns  the  sage.     He  tells  us : 

"  In  England  at  the  present  moment  it  means  death,  by  slow 
strangulation,  of  imagination,  of  poetry,  and  of  the  arts.  Here 
in  America,  beneath  a  surface  rough  as  their  country  roads  and 
their  ill-paved  streets,  are  wells  of  feeling  which  easily  become 
fountains  of  desire  and  well-springs  of  enthusiasm  and  ideality. 
It  is  this  ideality,  this  inspired  hopefulness,  that,  vibrating  in 
the  air,  has  imparted  to  the  New  York  faces  the  New  York 
look  of  expectation  and  holiday. 

"  I  have  heard  an  Englishman  in  London  talk  lovingly  of  Italy 
till  his  voice  broke.  My  friend  was  a  poet  enamored  of  beauty  ; 
yet  it  is  my  belief,  and  I  do  not  think  it  a  paradox  to  say  so, 
that  Shelley  living  in  these  days  would  have  preferred  New 
York  to  Rome.  The  'esthetic,'  the  'artistic'  person  will  mock 
at  this,  but  such  people  do  not  know  the  sincerity,  sense  of 
fact,  power  of  belief,  and  hard  energy  of  desire  that  mark  the 
real  poet  and  distinguish  him  from  the  languid  esthete  and  the 
self-conscious  minor  poet.  The  poet  is  a  serious  person,  as 
serious  as  Oliver  Cromwell  or  as  Luther  or  as  John  Knox ;  he 
is,  indeed,  of  all  men  the  most  serious,  tho  he  coerce  no  man's 
will.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  were  the 
poets  of  Israel." 


The  Englishman  and,  indeed,  the  European,  is  described  as  a 
man  of  "  low  vitality. "  This  is  "  because  in  all  his  pleasures  there 
will  be  some  alloy  of  pain  and  ache  and  dejection."  Continuing; 

"  His  friendships  also  will  be  touched  a  little  with  distrust; 
and  any  real  approbation,  whether  of  himself  or  others,  will 
be  a  visible  effort ;  while,  his  recuperative  powers  being  slight, 
he  does  not  easily  forgive  if  once  offended.  He  is  like  some 
country  where,  tho  the  season  of  spring  may  come,  it  never 
ripens  into  full  summer.  His  humor  will  not  in  the  least  re- 
semble American  humor — in  fact,  it  is  quite  the  contrary. 
American  humor  is  energy  extravagantly  recoiling  from  its 
own  extravagance ;  while  here  is  a  man  who  smells  mortality 
everywhere  and  regards  the  scheme  of  things  with  convinced 
despondency.  To  be  angry  would  be  contrary  to  his  settled 
habits,  besides  that  it  would  exhaust  his  strength.  The  alter- 
native is  a  kind  of  sorrowful  mirth  which  wins  us  by  its  hope- 
less kindness  and  deep  sincerity.  His  only  unamiable  trait  is 
a  mild  self-complacency,  inevitable  in  a  man  who  thinks  every- 
body wrong,  and  that  he  alone  is  aware  of  it. 

"  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  man  of  low 
vitality  because,  in  comparison  with  the  New  Yorker  and  the 
American,  the  Englishman  is  such  a  man.  Indeed,  in  this  com- 
parison the  whole  European  intellect  seems  to  me  a  little  in- 
validish  and  of  low  vitality.  Like  an  invalid,  it  dislikes  change 
and  variety,  except  such  as  are  very  slight,  like  the  going  from 
one  room  into  another ;  yet  as  regards  these  slight  changes,  its 
demands  and  caprices  and  longings  are  incessant  and  feverish ; 
while  the  American  habit  of  bold  innovation  and  effectual 
challenge  to  everything  and  anything  is  shocking,  like  a  strong 
illumination  to  sick  eyes.  It  is  like  an  invalid  also  in  its  pref- 
erence for  pessimistic  philosophy  of  the  sort  Nietzsche  has 
provided,  which  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  visit  of  a 
courtly  physician  who  ministers  to  the  patient's  distorted  vanity 
by  finding  all  his  symptoms  dark  and  desperate,  and  yet  has 
words  of  balm  for  the  patient's  self-conceit  and  exaggerated 
notion  of  his  own  importance.  As  to  this  sudden  craze  for  em- 
pire-building with  which  Europe  is  at  present  so  troubled  and 
perplexed,  what  is  it  but  a  sick  man's  timid  acquiescence  in 
the  obstreperous  energy  of  some  masterful  relation  who,  full  of 
health,  bursts  into  his  sick-room  and  carries  him  off  he  knows 
not  where,  and  is  too  timid  to  ask  ?  It  is  only  a  sick  Europe 
which  would  permit  the  reaping-hooks  of  knowledge,  art,  and 
science  to  be  turned  into  the  bayonets  and  rified  cannon  of  em- 
pire and  war ;  and  the  '  over-man  '  into  a  sergeant  of  dragoons. 

"  These  ancient  peoples  have  ceased  to  feel  strongly.  Their 
youthful  period  of  power  and  passion  has  departed,  and  the 
blood  waits  upon  the  judgment.  The  departure  of  youth  and 
the  chilling  of  the  blood  mean  that  the  senses  have  become  too 
active,  so  that  art  has  retreated  to  its  last  citadel,  which  is 
sensuality  with  its  languors,  fatigues,  and  disgusts,  its  cyni- 
cism and  its  melancholy.  In  the  various  kinds  of  art,  there 
being  no  inspiration  of  strong  feeling,  no  '  thus  saith  the  Lord,' 
as  Spurgeon  would  have  put  it,  the  interest  is  in  technic  and 
in  the  application  of  ingenious  theories  of  technic,  questioning 
everything  and  weighing  it  in  the  critical  scales  of  learned 
judgment,  the  famous  '  art  for  art's  sake  '  being  little  better 
than  change  for  change's  sake,  like  dandies  artistically  substi- 
tuting one  fashionable  affectation  for  another.  Exhibitions  in 
Paris  or  London  (inaccessible  to  the  frankly  sensual  art)  are  a 
weariness,  such  quantities  of  technic  amounting  to  nothing,  so 
much  diligence,  and  yet  it  is  not  worth  doing — the  technic  re- 
markable and  yet  always  too  big  for  the  artist.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  go  into  the  National  Gallery  of  London  and  see  the 
old  masters  is  to  make  acquaintance  with  pictures  where  the 
artist  is  too  big  for  his  technic ;  Turner  continually  striving  to 
do  things  which  he  could  not  do,  which  perhaps  no  painter  could 
do  at  any  time  ;  in  a  lesser  degree  it  is  the  same  with  Hogarth, 
whose  technic  would  make  a  Paris  art  student  smile  ;  and  as  to 
Michelangelo's  '  energy,'  what  are  these  convulsive  strainings 
in  marble  but  the  defeat  of  the  infinite  man  striving  to  express 
himself  in  a  finite  medium?  The  second-rate  artists  like  Alma 
Tadema,  Bouguereau,  etc.,  surprize  the  world  with  miracles  of 
perfect  skill.  It  is  the  great  artists  who  shock  us  by  their  de- 
ficiency, the  man  always  greater  than  the  artist.  These  men 
having  undergone  canonization,  we  no  longer  criticize  them ; 
yet  it  is  there,  nevertheless :  the  fault  of  an  inadequate  technic. 
A  perfect  technic  means  an  inferior  artist.  Great  energies  are 
imperfect  in  their  form.  They  have  not  the  patience  or  the 
time  to  make  it  otherwise.  Flaubert  himself  has  said  that  it 
was  only  because  he  was  second-rate  that  he  bestowed  so  much 
labor  on  'style. '  I  never  look  twice  at  a  picture  with  a  flawless 
technic. " 
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SOME   MEMBKKS   OF  THE   NATIONAI-   INSTITUTE   OF   ARTS   AND    LETTERS. 


First  row  from  the  reader's  left  to  right,  .sittinj?:  Harrison  Morris,  R.  U.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  tlie  Academy,  .las.  T.  Rhodes,  gold  medalist, 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  President  of  the  Institute,  W.  D.  Howells,  President  of  the  Academy,  G.  W.  Cable,  J.  A.  .Mitchell,  A.  T.  Iladley. 

Second  row:  G.  W.  Chadwick,  H.  Mills  Alden,  D.  C.  French,  St.  Clair  McElway,  William  Morton  Payne,  H.  W.  Mabie.  W.  C.  Brownell,  Bliss 
Perry,  Brander  Matthews,  Augustus  Thomas,  T.  R.  Lounsbury,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Edwin  H.  Blashfteld,  F.  D.  Millet,  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 


OUR   MODEST  AMERICAN   ACADEMY 

THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  emphasize  their  modesty 
as  an  engaging-  asset.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Howells 
and  many  olhers  in  this  group  who  have  been  holding 
public  meetings  of  late,  that  "  the  Academy  will  not  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  place  in  this  country  similar  to 
that  occupied  by  the  famous  '  Immortals  '  in  France. "  Mr. 
Howells  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  saying 
that  "  the  French  Academy  is  the  first  of  the  august  companies 
which  the  American  Academy  would  wish  not  to  claim  kindred 
or  challenge  comparison."  No  pretense,  we  are  told,  should  be 
made  to  the  authoritative  structure  and  office  of  the  European 
academies. 

The  American  body  which  is  called  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  met  for  speeches  and  congratulation  at  the 
New  Theater  lately  with  the  members  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  whose  250  members,  it  is  said,  "  constitute 
the  waiting-list  of  the  'Immortals.'"  During  the  year  the 
membership  in  the  "  higher  house  "  has  been  lessened  by  the 
deaths  of  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  Julia  Ward  Howe — the  only 
woman  admitted  to  the  Academy — William  Vaughn  Moody,  and 
John  La  Farge.  Besides  replacing  these  it  is  proposed  eventu- 
ally to  bring  the  membership  up  to  fifty.  Balloting  is  now  in 
progress.  The  Evening  Post  thus  rehearses  the  brief  history 
of  this  institution : 

"  The  *  Immortals  '  owe  their  existence  to  a  sort  of  process  of 
evolution.  In  1898,  the  National  Institute  was  formed  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  Member- 
ship was  restricted  to  250  and  was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
ward for  '  notable  achievement  in  art,  music,  and  the  drama.' 
Six  years  after  the  Institute  had  been  formed,  several  mem- 
bers got  together  and  decided  that  a  still  more  select  body  was 
needed. 

"  There  were  seven  in  the  original  group  of  artists  and  writers 
who  finally  broke  away  from  the  Institute  and  formed  the 
Academy.  Of  these,  Mr.  Howells,  now  president  of  the 
Academy,  is  the  only  living  membar.  The  others  were  Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  John  La  Farge, 
Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  John  Hay,  and  Edward  MacDowell. 

"  The  seven  soon  added  eight  new  members  to  their  number, 
selecting  Henry  James,  Charles  Follen  McKim,  Henry  Adams, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  T.  R.  Lounsbury,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.     The  fifteen  then 


got  together  and  elected  five  more  members,  Joseph  Jefferson, 
John  S.  Sargent,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  H.  H.  Furness,  and 
John  Bigelow.  After  the  membership  had  reached  the  number 
of  twenty,  it  was  decided  to  raise  it  to  thirty,  and  later  to  fifty, 
the  present  limit." 

The  Evening  Post  calls  the  original  seven  "  secessionists,"  but 
this  is  corrected  by  Mr.  R.  U.  Johnson,  who  says  they  were 
"  elected  "  by  the  Institute.     Mr.  Howells  thus  explains  : 

"Certain  of  its  members  felt  that  the  Academy  chosen 
from  it  could  more  succinctly  represent  to  the  country  what 
had  been  accomplished  in  literature,  in  music,  in  painting, 
in  sculpture,  and  in  architecture.  So  far  as  the  disinterested 
will  of  either  the  Institute  or  the  Academy  could  effect  the  end 
in  view,  this  Academy  is  representative.  It  is  possible  that, 
by  an  oversight,  which  we  should  all  deplore,  some  artist  or 
author  or  composer  whose  work  has  given  him  the  right  to  be 
of  us  is  not  of  us. 

"  It  is  also  possible  that  time  will  decide  that  some  of  us  who 
are  now  here  were  not  worthy  to  be  here,  and  by  this  decision 
we  must  abide.  But  until  it  is  rendered,  we  will  suffer  with 
what  meekness,  what  magnanimity  we  may,  the  impeachments 
of  those  contemporaries  who  may  question  our  right  to  be 
here. " 

Unlike  the  French  Academy,  which  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  in  1635,  the  American  "  Immortals  "  claim  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Government : 

"  What  appeared  to  be  a  step  in  that  direction,  however,  was 
taken  last  year,  when  the  Academy  sought  permission  from 
Congress  to  incorporate  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  that  it 
might  have  a  quasi-official  character.  But  the  Academy  was 
not  successful ;  the  desired  charter  was  not  granted.  Appar- 
ently, there  are  some  of  the  fifty  who  do  not  regret  their  fail- 
ure in  this  respect,  for  it  has  been  stated  repeatedly  in  their 
behalf  that  they  desire  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  becoming  a 
governmental  institution,  chief  among  which  is  the  tendency 
to  become  over-conservative.  This  charge  has  frequently  been 
voiced  against  the  French  Immortals.  In  the  long  list  of  French 
men  of  letters  and  of  science  whose  names  appear  on  the  roll 
of  the  Academy,  one  looks  in  vain  for  such  names  as  Moliere, 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Le  Sage,  La  Rouchefoucauld,  Rousseau, 
Diderot,  Beaumarchais,  Balzac,  Daudet,  Zola,  and  Maupassant. 

"  Against  such  a  contingency  in  this  country  the  present 
members  of  the  Academy  are  preparing  to  guard.  By  keeping 
the  institution  distinct  from  the  Federal  Government,  it  is 
thought  the  American  'Immortals'  will  be  less  likely  to  become 
too  exclusive. " 
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CHRIST   IN    THE  THEATER 

HE    EFFECT  of  the  Passion  Play  of  Ober-Ammergau, 

_       with  its  immense   financial   profits,  in  bringing  sacred 

-*-     themes  into  the  general  theater,  is  already  becoming 

evident.     Two  plays  dealing  with  the  Christ  have  just  been  put 

on  the  boards  in  New  York,  and  The  Times  of  this  city  thinks 

it  needful  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  against  further  invasions 


THE   PRESENTATION   IN  THE  TEMPLE. 
From  the  painting  by  Carpaccio. 

of  this  field  by  the  theatrical  promoters.  "  There  is  not  too 
much  reverence  for  sacred  things  in  the  world  to-day,"  it  ob- 
serves. Religion  has  troubles  of  its  own,  "  and  the  invasion  of 
its  field  by  the  dramatists  and  actors  might  materially  increase 
them."  No  wide-spread  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  two 
plays  already  mentioned,  Maeterlinck's  "  Mary  Magdalene " 
and  Rostand's  "  La  Samaritaine,"  for  both  have  been  treated  in 
a  spirit  not  irreverent.  The  chief  point  against  any  such  effort 
at  theatrical  representation  is  the  inherent  inadequacy  of  almost 
all  actors  apparently,  except  Ober-Ammergau  peasants.  The 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  regards  Maeterlinck's 
play  as  better  suited  to  the  study  than  to  the  stage,  for  "  it  is 
in  literary  and  imaginative  qualities  that  it  excels,"  while  its 


structure  is  "  episodical  and  panoramic  rather  than  continuously 
dramatic."  The  Tribune  reviewer  is  more  favorable  to  the 
stage  representation,  describing  the  play  in  these  terms : 

"  Maeterlinck's  play  can  not  offend  the  Christian— it  is  too 
fine  for  that.  It  represents  the  Christ  by  a  Voice  which,  in  the 
written  play  at  least,  is  much  more  effective  than  putting  his 
words  into  the  mouths  of  others.  If  the  defection  of  Christ's 
followers — those  whom  he  had  cured  of  their  ills — is  more 
general  than  the  churchman  has  been  accustomed  to  believe,  the 
effect  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
devoted  few. 

"  No  one  can  see  this  play  without  being  better  for  it.  For 
saint  and  sinner  it  is  a  boon.  The  redemption  of  the  Magdalene 
from  a  life  of  profligacy  and  ease  to  the  devoted,  consistent, 
and  transfigured  follower  of  her  Master  is  a  wonderful  tribute 
to  the  regenerative  influence  of  Christ's  spirit. 

"  Perhaps  the  supreme  thought  of  this  play  is  the  abiding 
presence  of  God — the  fact  that  he  is  here  always,  altho  one  can 
not  always  see  him.  It  is  the  Blind  Man  of  Jericho  whom 
Christ  has  healed  who  reveals  to  Mary  in  the  crisis  of  her  un- 
certainty the  presence  of  the  living  God.  The  Blind  Man  is 
posted  in  a  window  of  the  cottage  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
within  which  Mary  is  having  the  supreme  conflict  with  Verus 
whether  or  no  she  will  surrender  herself  to  him  as  the  price  of 
saving  her  Lord.  Verus,  of  course,  does  not  understand ;  he 
thinks  that  the  Man  of  Nazareth  is  his  rival  for  the  affections 
of  Mary.  Mary  is  no  longer  tempted  as  she  was  tempted  be- 
fore the  Master  came  into  her  life.  Her  only  concern  is 
whether  she  would  really  save  him  by  her  surrender  to  Verus. 

"  '  I  should  perhaps  sin  against  all  that  he  loves  to  save  what 
I  love !  '  she  says  to  Verus.  '  But  he  gives  too  much  strength 
to  love  and  suffer.  I  could  save  him  in  spite  of  himse'f,  but 
no  longer  in  spite  of  myself.  If  I  bought  this  life  at  the  price 
which  you  offer,  all  that  he  wished,  all  that  he  loved  would  be 
dead ;  I  can  not  plunge  the  flame  into  the  mire  to  save  the 
lamp.  I  can  not  give  him  the  only  death  that  could  touch 
them  !  .  .  .  Were  I  to  yield  but  for  a  moment  under  the  weight 
of  love,  all  that  he  has  said,  all  that  he  has  done,  all  that  he 
has  given  would  sink  back  into  darkness,  the  earth  would  be 
more  deserted  than  if  he  had  not  been  born,  and  heaven  would 
be  closed  to  mankind  forever !  .  .  .  I  should  be  destroying  him 
altogether,  destroying  more  than  himself ,  to  gain  for  him  days 
which  would  destroy  everything. ' 

"  But  even  after  the  expression  of  such  almost  superhuman 
foresight,  Mary  listens  to  the  arguments  of  Verus.  She  fails 
to  see  clearly.  '  Hush,  I  beseech  you !  '  she  says  to  Verus. 
'  Leave  me  alone  in  his  silence  and  in  his  will.  I  do  not  yet 
love  him  as  he  would  be  loved.  In  vain  I  raise  my  eyes  to  his 
heaven  of  light ;  I  see  only  his  death,  his  sorrows,  his  suffering. 
.  .  .  His  stedfast  face,  his  eyes  that  lit  up  all  he  looked  upon, 
his  mouth  that  spoke  unceasingly  of  happiness.  .  .  .  His  feet 
which  I  have  kissed,  lifeless  and  icy  cold !  .  .  .  Verus,  Verus, 
have  pity !  I  can  not  bear  it.  I  can  not  bear  it !  I  am  falling. 
Do  with  me  what  you  will.' 

"  Verus  catches  her  in  his  arms  and  exclaims :  '  Magdalene, 
Magdalene!  .  .  .  I  knew. ' 

"  But  at  the  moment  of  his  touch  Mary  springs  back.  '  No, 
you  did  not  know, '  she  says.  '  There  is  something  else.  There 
is  a  wall  there  defended  by  the  angels.     I  can  not  pass  it.' 

"  She  again  pleads  for  Verus'  intervention  with  his  uncle, 
Pontius  Pilate.  She  offers  to  be  his  slave  forever  provided  he 
would  give  Christ's  life  without  '  destroying  in  my  soul  and 
throughout  the  earth  that  which  is  the  very  life  of  our  new 
life.' 

"  Verus  is  adamant.  He  sees  the  hopelessness  of  his  love, 
and  he  calls  in  the  multitude  of  Christ's  timorous  followers  to 
tell  them  that  Mary  has  betrayed  the  Nazarene. 

"  They  believe.  They  accuse  her  of  receiving  money  and  call 
her  all  manner  of  vile  names.  Not  even  Mary  and  Martha 
understand.  Her  companions  would  doubtless  have  done  her 
harm  had  not  the  sounds  of  riot  in  the  streets  reached  their  ears. 
In  fear  of  their  lives,  the  cringing  followers  put  out  the  lights 
and  sought  dark  corners  of  the  room.  Shouts  of  '  Crucify ! 
Crucify  him!  Tempter,  tempter,  Galilean!  Nazarene!'  are 
heard. 

"  Suddenly  the  tumult  ceases  as  a  huge  heavy  object  falls. 
A  wonderful  silence  ensues. 

"  A  Voice  (in  the  room)— What  is  it  ?        , 
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"  The  Blind  Man  of  Jericho  (at  tho  window)—'  He  falls  !  lie 
has  fallen!     He  is  looking  at  the  house' 

"  Verus — '  Magdalene,  I  will  promise  you ' 

"Mary  Magdalene  (without  stirring,  without  looking  at 
Verus,  without  anger;  simply  in  a  voice  from  another  life, 
full  of  peace,  full  of  divine  clarity  and  certainty) — '  Go.' 

"  Verus  goes  out  slowly,  with  his  eyes  on  Magdalene,  who 
remains  motionless,  as  tho  in  ecstasy,  and  all  illumined  with 
the  light  of  the  departing  torches." 

The  other  play  is  presented  by  Mme.  Sara  Bernhardt,  and  is 
done  in  Paris,  we  are  told,    only  in   Holy   Week.     The   large 
audience  that  witnessed  it  at  the  Globe  Theater  in  New  York, 
says  The  Times,  "  went  away  startled  if 
not   shocked   by  the    literalness   of  the 
performance. "    We  read  this  story : 

"  The  play  is  built  on  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  St.  John's  gospel.  The  curtain 
rises  on  the  well  of  Jacob,  with  the 
spirits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
knowing  of  and  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  They  fade  away  and  the 
stage  is  filled  with  Samaritans,  hating 
the  Jews  and  hated  by  the  Jews.  They 
too  talk  of  the  possibility  of  the  coming 
of  a  Christ  to  whom  Samaritans  and 
Jews  shall  be  alike. 

"  Then  comes  the  scene  that  made  the 
audience  gasp.  At  the  head  of  his  fol- 
lowers there  entered  Christ  and  his 
twelve  disciples — Peter  with  his  gray 
beard  and  stern  face ;  Andrew,  boyish- 
looking  (played  by  a  woman)  ;  Judas, 
red-haired  and  sinister,  all  modeled  after 
familiar  paintings. 

"  The  disciples  leave  to  buy  food,  and 
as  Christ  is  left  alone  there  comes  to  the 
well  Pkotine  (Madame  Bernhardt),  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  loose-lived  and  un- 
ashamed. He  asks  a  drink,  and  she 
wonders,  knowing  that  no  Jew  will  will- 
ingly accept  any  favor  from  a  Samaritan. 

"  Slowly  the  woman  realizes  the  power 
of  this  strange  man.  She  listens  as  he 
expounds  his  new  creed.  She  sings  to 
him  the  opening  verses  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  Then  she  knows  that  he  is 
beyond  human  love  and  sinks  to  his  feet 
as  the  curtain  falls. 

'■  The  second  act  shows  the  market-place  of  the  chief  city  of 
Samaria,  where  Photine's  newest  lover  awaits  her  return  from 
the  well,  while  Peter  and  the  other  disciples  seek  in  vain  to  buy 
food  from  their  old-time  enemies.  Photine,  full  of  new  belief, 
enters  transfigured  and  preaches  to  the  crowd  the  gospel  of  this 
strange  Jew.  A  Roman  officer  is  sent  for  to  arrest  her.  He 
listens  and  laughs.  She  is  a  mad  woman,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve in  her  are  but  harmless  fools.  One  by  one  the  crowd  is 
won  over  to  her,  and  at  last,  singing,  they  march  to  find  Christ 
where  she  left  him  at  Jacob's  well. 

"  The  third  and  last  act  shows  Christ  and'his  disciples  gathered 
at  the  well.  They  protest  at  his  lowering  himself  to  talk  to 
any  Samaritan.  He  answers  in  parable,  and  as  he  speaks 
Photine  enters  with  her  new  converts.  Christ  welcomes  them 
and  proves  his  divine  origin  by  performing  miracles.  Children 
are  brought  to  him,  and  despite  Peter's  protest,  he  gathers 
them  about  himself.  The  curtain  falls  with  the  throng  on  the 
stage  kneeling  in  adoration." 

After  the  presentation  of  this  play,  a  protest  was  sent  to  the 
Mayor  by  a  Roman-Catholic  citizen,  and  Mr.  Gaynor  replied  in 
a  letter  published  in  the  press  that  the  play  would  be  stopt  if 
it  was  found  to  violate  any  law.  Whereupon  The  Times 
comments : 

"  Such  plays  do  not  belong  on  our  stage,  and  they  are  un- 
suited  to  the  theatrical  entertainment  of  the  million.  .  .  . 
A  public  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies  adverse  to  the  employment  of  sacred  subjects  on  the 
theatrical  stage  and  a  similar  action  by  representative  Protes- 
tants about  this  time  would  doubtless  be  regarded  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  as  just  and  right." 


SUNDAY  ADVERTISING  HIT  BY  THE  LAW 

A  RELIGIOUS  journal  wonders  whether  the  evil  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper  will  be  touched  in  its  tenderest 
*-  spot,  its  advertising  columns.  "  A  report  goes  the 
rounds  of  the  newspajjors,"  says  The  Presbyterian  (Philadel- 
phia), "  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Mis.souri  has  handed  down 
a  decision  that  bills  for  advertising  in  Sunday  newspapers  are 
not  collectable. "  The  report  has  it  that  an  advertiser  in  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  "  refused  to  pay  for  his  advertisement  in  the 
Sunday  issue  "  and  "  the  court   sustained    him    in  the  refusal." 


THE  ADORATION   OF  THE  MAGI. 

From  the  painting  by  Luca  Signorelli. 

This  picture,  in  the  Jarves  Collection  at  Yale  University,  is  a  little-known  American  possession. 


Of  course,  so  far  as  this  particular  man  is  concerned,  points 
out  The  Presbyterian,  he  has  merely  proved  himself  "  not  an 
honest  man,"  if  he  had  made  a  contract  for  advertising.  But 
"  there  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  gained  for  the  cause  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  court's  decision."    In  this  way: 

"  If  advertising  in  Sunday  newspapers  need  not  be  paid  for, 
the  Sunday  newspaper  will  not  be  so  anxious  to  secure  it. 
Reducing  the  advertising  in  the  Sunday  pap^r  will  tend  to  re- 
duce the  profit  of  its  publication.  And  it  might  be  possible 
that  a  Sunday  paper  would  "be  put  out  of  business  by  the  im- 
probability that  it  would  make  anything  out  of  its  advertising." 

If  the  Sunday  newspaper  is  run  chiefly  for  advertising,  as  is 
sometimes  made  to  appear  by  the  name  adopted  for  such  papers, 
like  The  Sunday  Advertiser  in  more  than  one  town,  it  would 
seem  that  the  decision  of  the  court  puts  that  sort  of  paper  in 
the  index  expurgatorius.     The  Presbyterian  continues : 

"The  first  day  of  the  week,  in  Missouri  at  least,  may  not 
properly  be  used  for  advertising.  It  is  doing  business  on  the 
day  when  business  is  not  lawful.  The  same  thing  would  be 
true  in  other  States,  where  there  is  any  considerable  Sunday 
law.  Advertising  newspaper  business  is  not  lawful  on  Sunday. 
And  as  a  matter  of  morals,  it  is  not  right.  This  much  at  least 
may  be  argued  from  the  Missouri  decision. 

"  But  whether  the  newspaper  is  right  in  publishing  and  sell- 
ing news  of  one  and  another  sort  on  Sunday  morning  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  decision,  except  by  inference.  To  our  mind, 
the  inference  is  good.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  bring  the  or- 
dinary news  of  the  week  into  the  day  set  apart  by  the  highest, 
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the  divine  law,  for  the  things  which,  in  a  way,  are  separate 
from  the  world's  daily  news  and  business.  From  this  point 
of  view,  there  is  no  place  on  the  first  day»of  the  week,  which 
for  Christians  at  least  is  the  Lord's  day,  for  the  ordinary  Sun- 
day newspaper." 

ALARMING  DIVORCE  FIGURES 

CALL  IT  BY  another  name  and  its  evil  seems  lessened 
by  half.  Decent  people  raise  a  "  terrible  hue  and  cry," 
says  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York), 
"  every  time  the  anarchists  or  some  well-known  writer  advocate 
free  love  as  the  proper  and  permanent  condition  of  society." 
Yet,  asks  this  journal,  "  in  the  present  tremendous  growth  of 
the  divorce  habit,  is  not  the  nation  rushing  toward  it  about  as 
fast  as  it  would  come  by  popular  consent?  "  Marriages  "  entered 
into  for  only  a  year  or  so  (as  many  marriages  are  entered  upon 
to-day)  " ;  "  divorce  being  granted  for  the  mere  asking  (as  it 
practically  is  to-day),"  is  no  different  in  the  eyes  of  this  ob- 
server from  free  love  or  "  the  French  union  libre. "  Alarmed  at 
the  figures,  this  editor  writes  : 

"  We  see  nothing  but  free  love  if  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
divorces  to  marriage  goes  on  during  the  next  thirty  years  as  it 
has  during  the  last  thirty.  Divorce  at  present  is  increasing 
two  and  a  half  times  as  fast  as  our  population.  In  1906  the 
increase  had  risen  to  that  point  where  it  was  one  divorce  for 
every  twelve  marriages.  We  presume  the  percentage  is  much 
higher  now.  In  some  States  it  is  much  higher  than  this,  where 
it  can  be  had  for  the  mere  asking,  as  in  California.  There  it 
is  one  to  every  six.  One  can  see  the  incredible  increase  in 
twenty  years  when  he  remembers  that  in  1880  the  percentage 
was  only  38  for  100,000  population,  whereas  in  1900  it  was  73. 
When  you  subtract  the  great  Roman-Catholic  population  one 
can  see  at  once  that  these  figures  are  really  much  higher. 
There  is  no  sign  of  this  abating,  but  it  rushes  on  with  ever  in- 
creasing speed.  It  becomes  easier  every  year.  It  is  already 
so  easy  that  many  men  and  women  are  no  longer  stopping  to 
consider  whether  they  are  fit  for  each  other  or  not,  whether 
they  wish  to  live  together  always  or  not,  but  rush  into  marriage 
as  lightly  as  in  Paris  two  nrembers  of  the  Latin  Quartier  go 
and  live  together  for  awhile.  Everybody  kiiows  that  two-thirds 
of  the  required  causes,  'cruelty,'  'desertion,'  'non-support,' 
etc.,  are  nothing  but  pretexts  often  agreed  upon  by  both 
parties." 

The  usual  justification  of  divorce  is  the  "  horrible  state  "  of 
two  people  who  have  ceased  to  love  each  other  being  "  compelled 
to  live  together."    This  point  is  sympathetically  considered: 

"  Our  sympathies  always  go  out  to  the  unhappy  pair.  If  we 
allowed  our  sympathies  to  dominate  our  patriotism  we  would 
be  in  favor  of  divorce  for  the  mere  desire  for  one — which  is 
what  it  practically  is  now.  But  what  about  our  country,  what 
about  the  preservation  of  the  homes  on  which  the  country 
stands,  and  what  about  the  little  children  ?  Have  they  no 
rights  ?  And  what  about  our  religion  ?  Are  we  through  and 
done  with  it  ?  Is  marriage  no  longer  a  sacred  thing,  simply  a 
partnership,  as  a  business  contract,  to  be  formed  and  dissolved 
at  ease  ?  These  are  the  things  we  must  think  of,  for  we  see  that 
if  divorce  increases  much  longer  as  it  is  now  doing,  it  comes  to 
where  marriage  will  simply  be  a  civil  compact  to  live  together 
until  one  side  or  both  wishes  to  dissolve  it,  the  home  must  go. 
Every  community  knows  many  homes  thus  shattered.  But  the 
nation  rests  on  homes.  Homes  are  the  units  of  the  nation,  not 
individuals.  If  homes  go,  the  nation  goes,  as  it  did  in  Rome. 
Little  children  by  the  thousands  will  be  orphans.  And  any  one 
who  knows  how  barren  child  life  is  without  the  home  love  and 
home  life  around  it  had  rather  refuse  divorces  than  to  help 
make  a  habit  easy  that  robs  children  of  love  and  home.  We 
have  studied  this  divorce  problem  carefully  many  years,  and 
"we  want  to  say  one  more  thing,  and  that  is  this:  Tivo-thirds 
of  the  differences  that  arise  in  families  could  be  absolutely 
healed  over  by  the  practise  of  a  little  Christian  forbearance 
and  if  divorce  were  not  easy.  Make  divorce  so  easy  as  to  be 
had  for  the  asking  and  men  and  women  make  no  effort  to 
be  happy  together.  Let  families  practise  a  little  Christian 
patience,  forbearance,  and  forgiveness — for  love  has  to  be  tem- 
pered with  religion,  as  do  all  other  things,  to  run  smoothly — 
and  divorces  would  be  reduced  almost  half." 


FICTION'S  ASSAULTS  ON  THE  CHURCH 

WHILE  the  stage  in  many  of  its  plays  has  given  direct 
support  to  the  Church,  current  fiction  has  either  "  ig- 
nored "  or  "  vilified  "  it.  These  strong  terms  are  used 
by  Robert  Chapman  Hull  in  an  article  in  The  Standard  (Chicago) 
where  he  asks  whether  modern  novelists  are  fighting  the  Church. 
Two  especial  works  are  selected  as  typical  of  the  two  attitudes 
which  he  describes.  They  are  "A  Certain  Rich  Man,"  by 
William  Allen  White,  and  "  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews,"  by 
Harold  Bell  Wright.  "  The  alleged  '  blasting  '  of  some  contem- 
porary college  professors  is  as  nothing,"  says  Mr.  Hull,  "  to  the 
subtle  process  of  undermining  the  walls  of  Zion  which  we  find 
in  thfe  pages  of  some  fiction."  This  is  his  case  against  Mr. 
White : 

"In  his  widely  read  novel  entitled,  'A  Certain  Rich  Man,' 
William  Allen  White  describes,  with  much  minuteness,  the  life 
of  a  Kansas  town  for  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century.  It 
is  interesting  to  inquire  as  to  the  function  performed  by  the 
Church  in  the  life  of  that  community.  We  know  that  there 
have  been  churches  in  Sycamore  Ridge,  because  we  are  told  of 
several  occasions  when  the  hero,  if  such  we  may  call  John 
Barclay,  sang  in  the  choir.  If  there  were  choirs  there  must 
have  been  churches,  and  ministers  to  preach  sermons  in  them 
and  lead  their  devotions.  But  of  the  ministers,  or  of  the 
churches,  besides  the  fact  that  they  had  choirs,  we  are  told 
nothing.  Men  of  every  other  walk  of  life  are  introduced  to  us 
in  these  pages,  from  John  Barclay,  the  millionaire,  and  Robert 
Hendricks,  the  banker,  and  General  Ward,  the  agitator,  to 
Jake  Dolan,  the  sheriff,  'Lige  Bemis,  the  rascally  politician, 
and  Trixy  Lee,  the  outcast  woman.  The  minister,  however,  is 
conspicuous  by  his  absence. 

"  No — there  is  one  reference  to  ministers.  In  conversation, 
one  evening  with  'Lige  Bemis,  John  Barclay  says  that  rich  men 
can  be  divided  into  classes :  those  who  surround  themselves 
with  painted  women,  and  those  who  surround  themselves  with 
bishops  and  college  presidents.  In  both  cases,  the  purpose  which 
leads  them  to  form  such  associations  is  the  same ;  they  want 
some  one  to  fawn  on  them,  to  flatter  them,  and  to  make  them 
believe  that,  after  all,  they  are  the  great  men  they  think  they 
are.  This  contemptuous  reference  is  the  only  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  the  author's  indifference  to  the  place  of  the  Church 
in  the  life  of  this  typical  Western  city." 

Mr.  White's  book  is  declared  "  typical  of  almost  all  the  late 
products  of  the  press."  Mr.  Wright,  however,  does  not  pass 
by  "  the  whited  sepulcher  "  in  silence  ;  instead,  he  "  throws  the 
doors  wide  open  "  and  exposes  "  the  decaying  bones  within  to 
public  view."     Mr.  Hull  deals  with  his  book  in  this  fashion: 

"  It  can  not  be  denied  that  a  church,  such  as  is  described  in 
this  book,  may  possibly  have  existed  in  some  remote  community, 
but  the  book  loses  its  force  entirely  unless  we  accept  the  author's 
thesis  that  the  experience  of  Dan  Matthews  was  typical.  He 
would  have  us  believe  that  in  the  typical  church,  the  leading 
deacon  and  strongest  financial  pillar  is  not  only  a  close-fisted 
and  hard-hearted  usurer,  but  that  he  actually  steals  from 
widows  and  orphans  in  most  despicable  fashion.  He  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  noble  women  of  our  churches  are  practically 
all  of  them  gossips  and  scandalmongers,  with  no  hearts  of 
compassion.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  the  larger  church 
organizations  are  controlled  by  sanctimonious  sycophants.  He 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  estimable  people  of  the  com- 
munity, those  who  lead  really  useful  lives  and  render  worthy 
service,  like  the  physicians  and  nurses,  are  outside  the  fold  of 
the  Church.  Therefore,  his  message  to  the.  modern  minister, 
who  is  not  content  to  walk  in  the  old  paths,  but  who  desires  to 
live  the  twentieth-century  life  in  the  twentieth-century  way, 
is  to  emulate  Dan  Matthews  and  be  a  '  quitter.'  Because  his 
task  of  leading  the  Church  into  the  promised  land  of  large  use- 
fulness and  greater  service  is  not  an  easy  one  ;  because  he  finds 
that  there  are  traitors  to  the  cause  enrolled  in  his  regiments, 
and  that  many  of  his  soldiers  are  cowardly,  and  many  more  in- 
experienced, he  is  to  quit  his  difficult  duty,  leave  the  pulpit  and 
take  up  some  '  honest '  business,  such  as  developing  a  mine,  or 
managing  a  factory.  For,  is  it  not  far  nobler  to  dig  gold  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  than  to  coin  childhood  and  youth 
into  the  minted  metal  of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  ?  " 
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"Labor  is  the  liouso  that,  love;  lives  in" 
.says  the  Russian  proverl).  Hull-House  lias 
certainly  been  a  house  of  labor  and  a  house  of 
love.  The  remarkable  woman  who  gives  an 
accovmt  of  her  experiences  in  founding  this 
house  of  love  and  labor  tells  a  plain  unvar- 
nished tale  of  her  life,  her  experiences,  and 
her  methods  in  attempting  to  help  in  a  ra- 
tional way  the  laboring  poor  of  Chicago. 
Clubs  for  children,  refuges  for  the  old,  and 
recreation  for  all  make  up  the  program  of 
those  who  manage  this  settlement.  Great 
liifficulties  and  obstacles  had  to  be  over- 
come, yet,  says  this  author,  "on  our  first 
New  Year's  Day  at  Hull-House  we  invited 
the  older  people  in  the  vicinity,  sending  a 
carriage  for  the  most  feeble  and  announcing 
to  all  of  them  that  we  were  going  to  organ- 
ize an  Old  Settlers'  Party."  The  party  was 
a  success  and  has  been  repeated  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  But  Hull-House  has  been 
a  university  as  well  as  a  place  of  charity.  It 
has  now  nine  buildings.  It  has  fifteen  clubs 
including  a  Circolo  Italiano.  It  supports 
seven  institutions  in  the  interest  of  employees 
and  a  theater  and  other  places  of  amusement, 
as  well  as  a  school  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 
This  present  work  is  valuable  as  well  as  in- 
teresting. It  is  a  history  of  the  settlement 
movement  in  Chicago  as  well  as  a  handbook 
for  those  who  desire  to  inaugurate  the  move- 
ment elsewhere  and  it  contains  the  modest 
autobiography  of  a  woman  who  will  here- 
after be  classed  with  Florence  Nightingale 
and  her  followers  in  a  life  of  philanthropic 
usefulness. 

Alden,  Raymond  Macdonald.  The  Palace  Made 
by  Music.  Illustrated.  16nio.  Indianapolis: 
Bobbs  Merrill  Co. 

Allen,  Frank  Waller.  The  Golden  Road.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo,  pp.  228.  New  York:  Wessels  & 
Bissell  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Allen,  James  Lane.  The  Doctor's  Christmas 
Eve.  Pp.  304.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50. 

A  year  ago  the  literary  world  was  dis- 
cussing Mr.  Allen's  "Bride  of  the  Mistletoe." 
Varied  ws^e  the  verdicts  in  regard  to  its 
meaning,  hidden  and  revealed.  This  year 
we  have  the  second  of  the  "Christmas  tril- 


ogy," that  was  promised  by  this  popular 
author.  While  the  new  volume  is  less  mystic 
and  mysterious  than  the  first,  it  deals  still 
with  marital  unrest,  this  time  in  the  family 
of  Doctor  Birney,  who  was  introduced  in 
the  other  book.  The  doctor's  character  is 
pretty  clearly  revealed  through  the  uncon- 
sciotis  criticism  of  his  own  children.  Mr. 
Allen  has  never  done  anything  better  than 
in  these  naive  discussions  by  the  children, 
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JAMES    LANE    ALLEN. 

both  in  their  out-of-door  chatter  and  their 
more  intimate  play  with  their  neighbor's 
children.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  doc- 
tor's early  training  and  the  fanciful  theories 
of  his  uncle  guardian,  there  is  much  that  is 
charming  and  full  of  deep  and  potent  mean- 
ing, but  our  sympathy  is  with  the  woman, 
whom  he  married  simply  to  protect  himself 
against  his  love  for  liis  best  friend's  wife. 
The  author  hints  that  the  son's  death  brings 
the  doctor  to  his  senses  and  that  a  new  life 
of  love  and  sympathy  is  possible,  but  there 
is  a  reasonable  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Banker's  Encyclopedia,  The.  September,  1910. 
.32d  Edition.  Published  "Purple  Book."  pp. 
1870.  New  York:  Anthony  Stumpf  Publishing  Co., 
22  Pine  St. 

Bean,  Robert  Bennett.  The  Racial  Anatomy  of 
the  Philippine  Islanders.  Introducing  New 
Methods  of  Anthropology  and  showing  their  appli- 
cation to  the  Filipinos  with  a  Classification  of  Hu- 
man Ears  and  a  Scheme  for  the  Heredity  of  Anatomi- 
cal Characters  in  Man.  12mo.  Illustrated.  Pp. 
236.    Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Bell,  Lettice.  Never-Old  Stories.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  210.  New  York:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
SI. 25  net. 

Benson,  Arthur  Christopher.  The  Silent  Isle. 
12mo,  pp.  444.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
SI. 50  net. 

Bigelow,  John.  The  Folly  of  Building  Temples 
of  Peace  with  Untempered  Mortar:  The  Necessity 
of  Building  Temples  of  Peace  with  Tempered  Mortar. 
8vo,  pp.  110.    New  York:   B.  W.  Huebsch. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Bigelow  tells  why,  tho 
an  ardent  lover  of  peace,  he  has  refused  all 
invitations  to  join  peace  societies.  Our  pro- 
tective tariff  he  believes  to  be  a  perpetual 
war  against  all  our  fellow  nations.  More- 
over, it  is  the  cause  of  practically  all  the 
ills  which  afflict  our  body  politic,  including 
the  high  cost  of  hving  and  our  lack  of  a  mer- 
chant marine.  Besides,  Mr.  Bigelow  proves 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  quite  un- 
constitutional.    The  Collector  of  the  Port  of 


New  '\'ork  is  "(he  Vermiform  Api)endix  of 
Presi(l(!nt  Taft,"  and  our  custom-hou.srss  are 
"nests  of  rattlesnakes."  Mr.  Bigelow  would 
substitute  for  this  "suicidal  r(!venu<!  sy.stem" 
a  scheiiK!  which,  "  if  in  of)eratiori,  would 
within  a  singk;  generation  render  castom- 
hoases  in  this  country  as  useless  and  ol>- 
solete  as  the  fashion  of  th(!  plow  held  by 
Cincinnatus,  or  the  ship  Aiyo  in  which  .Jason 
sailed  on  his  voyage  for  th(;  Ciolden  Kleece." 
This  is  simply  the  handing  over  to  the  state 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  profits  of  all 
corporations,  when^by  all  (expenses  of  govern- 
ment would  be  paid  and  also  "in  less  than 
fifty  y(!ars  Avar  by  or  with  the  United  States 
would  become;  as  obsolete  and  unthinkable 
as  a  serioas  proposition  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  arm  our  soldiers  with  tomahawks." 

Bland,  J.  O.  P.,  and  Backhouse,  E.  China 
Under  the  PImpress  Dowager.  Being  the  History 
of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Tzu  Hsi.  Compiled  from 
State  Papers  and  the  Private  Diary  of  the  Comj)- 
troUer  of  her  Household.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
525.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $4  net. 

Branch,  Anna  Hempstead.  Rose  of  the  Wind 
and  Other  Poems.  12mo,  pp.  229.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1.25  net. 

Brewer,  Willi.s.  Egypt  and  Israel — ,\n  Inquir.v 
Into  the  Influence  of  the  More  Ancient  People  upon 
Hebrew  History  and  the  Jewish  Religion  and  Some 
Investigations  mto  the  Facts  and  Statements  Made 
as  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  548. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa:   Torch  Press.    $2  net. 

Brigham,  Johnson.  The  Banker  in  Literature. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  249.  New  York:  Bankers 
Pub.  Co. 

Bunniken  Brown  and  His  Home  in  the 
Burrow.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  42.  New  Y'ork: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Burton,  Richard.  A  Midsummer  Memory — An 
F.legy  on  the  Death  of  Arthur  Upson.  12mo,  pp.  41. 
Minneapolis:   Edmund  D.  Brooks. 

Burleigh,  C.  B.  The  Young  Guide;  or,  Two  Live 
Boys  in  the  Maine  Woods.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp. 
359.    Boston:   Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.    $1.50. 

Butler,  Isabel.  Tales  from  the  Old  French. 
12mo,  pp.  264.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Life  of  Mary  Aloysia 
Hardey.  8vo,  pp.  401.  New  York:  The  American 
Press. 

The  lady  to  whose  biography  the  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Campbell  has  written  an  intro- 
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duction  is  famouis  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
circles  as  the  foundress  of  the  Religious  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  this  country.  For  fifty 
years  she  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  educa- 
tional work  in  America,  Canada,  and  Cuba. 
The  Sacred  Heart  schools  and  colleges  for 
girls  and  women  are  known  as  institutions 
of  culture  and  rehgion  all  over  the  world, 
and  tills  American  woman  of  Maryland 
Colonial  ancestry  was  eminent  in  a  relig- 
ious order  wliich  undertakes  to  do  for 
girls  what  the  Society  of  Jesus  did  and 
still  does  for  boys.  The  biography  before 
us  is  interesting  and  introduces  many  dis- 
tinguished personalities  of  the  last  and  pres- 
ent centuries.  Mother  Mary  Aloysia  Hardey 
was  in  France  when  she  died,  but  her  remains 
were  thence  transported  to  Kenwood  when 
a  few  years  ago  the  French  Government  ex- 
pelled the  nuns  from  their  convents.  This 
life  of  a  devoted,  able,  and  successful  Ameri- 
can teacher  and  administrator  vnW  interest  all 
who  have  anj'thing  to  do  ■with  the  education 
of  the  young,  and  especially  the  members  of 
that  church  to  whose  service  the  life  of  this 
good  woman  was  dedicated. 

Clark,  EUerv  H.  Dick  Randall — The  Young 
Athlete.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  266.  Indian- 
apolis:  Bobbs  Merrill  Co. 

Cody,  Rev.  H.  A.  On  Trail  and  Rapid  by  Dog- 
Sled  and  Canoe.  The  Story  of  Bishop  Bompas's 
Life  Among  the  Red  Indians  and  Eskimo,  Told 
for  Girls  and  Boys.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  202. 
Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1  net. 

Connor,  Ralph.  The  Recall  of  Love — A  Message 
of  Hope.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  23.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Co. 

Cook,  Albert  S.  The  .Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible  and  Its  Influence.  12mo,  pp.  80.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1  net. 

Dasent,  Sir  George  Webbe.  From  Translations 
by.  Norse  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp. 
463.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Depew,  Chauncey  M.  Orations,  Addresses,  and 
Speeches  of.  Edited  by  John  Denison  Champlin. 
8vo,  pp.  about  350  in  each  volume.  New  York: 
Privately  Printed.  Austin  and  Lipscomb,  34  Union 
Square. 

These  are  handsomely  manufactured  vol- 
umes— the  type  legible,  the  paper  flexible, 
the  binding  leather.  Senator  Depew  ob- 
viously prepared  all  his  speeches  before  de- 
livering them.  This  had  often  been  said, 
but  few  that  heard  them  probably  realized 
the  extent  of  the  pains  taken  in  their  prep- 
aration. The  variety  of  subjects  on  which 
Mr.  Depew  has  spoken  appears  here  to  be  far 
greater  than  any  one  may  have  thought. 
The  editor,  ^Ir.  Champlin.  an  old  friend  and 


classmate  of  Senator  Depew,  has  brought 
them  together  under  a  system  of  topical 
classification  rather  than  chronologically. 
\'olume  I,  for  example,  is  devoted  to  me- 
morial addresses,  Volume  H  to  after-dinner 
speeches.  Others  contain  addresses  made  at 
colleges  and  in  the  Senate.  The  final  vol- 
ume is  devoted  not  only  to  a  number  of 
minor  addresses,  but  to  articles  UTitten  for 
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newspapers,  interviews,  etc.  Each  volume 
contains  several  portraits  and  a  special  in- 
troduction, the  writers  of  the  introductions 
including  Senator  Lodge,  Gen.  Horace  Porter, 
Andrew  D.  WTiite,  and  Senator  Beveridge. 
While  the  books  are  issued  privately,  and  in 
the  main  are  intended  by  Senator  Depew 
as  gifts  to  his  friends,  a  remnant  of  the 
edition  has  been  placed  on  sale. 

Dillon,  Edward.  Porcelain  and  How  to  Collect 
It.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  314.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.    $2  net. 

Dorr,  Rheta  Childe.  What  Eight  Million  Women 
Want.  Ilhistrated.  8vo,  pp.  330.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.    S2  net. 

Dowding,  Henry  Wallace.  The  Man  from  .Mars; 
or,  Service  for  Service's  Sake.  Frontispiece.  12mo, 
pp.  385.    New  York:   Cochrane  Publishing  Co. 

Edwards.    Deltus  M.     The  Tolls  of  the  .\rctic 

Seas.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  449.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $2.50  net. 

Ehrmann,  Max.  The  Poems  of.  12mo,  pp.  189. 
New  York:   Dodge  Publishing  Co.    .$1.50. 

Ellwood.  Charles  .\.  Sociology  and  Modern 
Social  Problems.  12mo,  pp.  331.  New  York: 
.American  Book  Co. 

Emerson,  Edward  W.  and  Waldo  Emerson 
Forbes.  The  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Volumes  111.  and  IV.  8vo,  pp.  535,  499.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mittlin  Co.     $1.75  per  volume. 

These  journals  contain  the  tlioughts  and 
musings  of  Emerson  put  into  faultless  lan- 
guage. No  more  vivid  revelation  of  a  keen 
spiritual  mind  is  to  be  found  in  any  litera- 
ture. The  two  volumes  are  so  many  treasu- 
ries of  brilliant,  cheerful,  epigrantmatic  say- 
ings and  whenever  a  page  is  turned  a  beautiful 
idea  stands  revealed.  For  vast  and  varied 
reading,  for  originality  of  interpretation,  for 
fine  power  of  expression  we  know  of  no  work 
in  the  English  language  exactly  parallel  to 
this,  altho  sometimes  we  are  compelled  to 
think  that  what  Emerson  says  of  Carlyle  is 
often  true  of  himself: 

"Carlyle's  talent,  I  think,  lies  more  in  his 
l)eautiful  criticism,  in  seizing  the  idea  of  the 
man  or  the  time,  than  in  original  speculation." 

The  present  edition,  of  which  we  have  here 


Volumes  IH.  and  IV.,  claims  to  be  definitive 
and  to  contain  the  journals  as  published  for 
the  first  time  in  their  completeness.  All 
Emersonians  will  greet  this  edition,  which  is 
finely  illustrated,  with  grateful  delight. 

Everyman's  Library.  History — Gibbon's  "De- 
cline and  Fall"  (Volumes  4,  5,  and  6);  Irving's 
"Granada";  Bullfinch's  ".Age  of  Fable";  Edgar's 
"Heroes  of  England";  Thucydides's  "  Pelopon- 
nesian  War";  Trotter's  "Warren  Hastings"; 
Helps's  "Columbus";  Scott's  "Lives  of  the  Novel- 
ists"; Bebe's  "Ecclesiastical  History";  Mase- 
fijld's  "Pilgrim  Fathers";  Burke's  "Reflections''; 
Froude's  "Mary  Tudor";  Smith's  "Smaller  Cla.ssi- 
cal  Dictionary";  Bartholomew's  "Historical  Atlas 
of  Europe." 

Poetrj' — Byron's  Poems  (3  volumes);  Homer's 
"Iliad"  land  "Odyssey"  (Translated);  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Plays  (2  volumes);  "Minor  Elizabethan 
Plays"  (2  volumes);   "  Aucassin  and  Nicolette." 

Fiction — Thackeray's  "Newcomes"  (2  volumes); 
Fielding's  "Joseph  Andrews";  Collins'  "Woman  in 
White";  Eliot's  "Scenes  from  Clerical  Life"; 
Kingsley's  "Alton  Locke";  Balzac's  "Cousin 
Pons";  Yonge's  "Little  Duke";  Tolstoy's  "Tales 
and  Parables." 

Essays — Arnold's  "Study  of  Celtic  Literature"; 
Brooke's  "Theology  in  the  Engli-sh  Poets";  Mill's 
"Utilitarianism,  Liberty,  etc.";  Huxley's  "Lec- 
tures and  Lay  Sermons";  More's  "Eutopia"  and 
"Dialogue  of  Comfort";  Ruskin's  "Time  and 
Tide";    Hazlitt's  "Spirit  of  the  Age,"  etc. 

Miscellaneous — Burtaud's  "First  Footsteps  in 
East  Africa";  Dufferin's  "Letters  from  High 
Latitudes";  Plato  (2  volumes) ;  "Little  Flowers" 
and  "Life  of  St.  Francis";  A'Kempis'  "Imitation 
of  Christ";  Berkeley's  "Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge";  Spinoza's  "Ethics";  Ibsen's  "  Doll's 
House." 

This  new  instalment  of  books  in  "Every- 
man's Library,"  comprizes  some  50  volumes. 
Combined  with  the  volmnes  previously  is- 
sued, they  make  a  total  of  503.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  "many  additional  volumes  are 
in  preparation."  Among  the  pubhsliing  en- 
terprises of  the  new  century  nothing  in 
standard  literature  has  been  more  notable 
than  this.  Its  importance  relates,  not  alone 
to  the  commercial  success  of  the  enterprise, 
which  is  imderstood  to  have  been  distinct 
and  continuous,  but  to  its  educational  in- 
fluence. Within  the  reach  of  everybody  it 
has  brought  the  classics  of  all  lands  and  all 
times.  The  books  are  issued  in  both  cloth 
and  limp  leather  binding,  the  price  of  the 
cloth  being  35  cents  and  the  leather  70  cents. 

As  the  work  goes  forward,  it  is  to  be  seen 
clearly  that  the  public  will  soon  be  able  to 
obtain  in  this  collection  all  the  great  and 
notable  books  in  all  literatures,  unabridged 
and  printed  from  approved  texts,  with  in- 
troductions by  competent  ^\Titers.     Readers 
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Late  Kinf  Edward's  Physician 

Dr.  Ernest  O't.  M;rienbad: 
"I  have  been  using  Smntogen 
for  a  number  of  years  in  my 
practice  witli  excellent  results. 
These  results  have  been  notably 
good  in  the  case  of  elderly  peo- 
ple when  it  was  desirable  to 
buildup  the  strength,  to  stimu- 
late t'  e  budi'y  functions,  and 
to  improve  the  circulation  of 
the  blood." 


The  Czar  of  Russia's 

Private  Physician 

Dr.  Ferchmin;  "My  daugh- 
ter, who  was  very  nervous  and 
anaemic,  his  been  greatly  bene- 
fited ty  the  rrolongud  use  of 
Sanatogen.  Her  appetite  im- 
proved, her  weight  increased, 
and  the  color  of  her  skin  became 
healthier." 


The  King 

of  Italy's  Physician 

Dr.  G.  Quiri  o:  "I  have  used 
Sanatogen  with  marked  bene- 
fit ill  thj  case  of  weakly  children 
and  in  conval  scence  after  long 
illness.  1  ron-ider  Sanatogen 
a  most  excellent  tonicfood." 


The  King  of 
Saxony's  Private  Physician 

Surgeon  General  Prof.  Dr. 
Tillmanns;  "  I  am,  and  shall 
always  be,  a  great  admirer  of 
Sanatogen." 


The    Late    Emperor    Fred- 
eric's Private  Physician 

— Professor  Tobold,  M.  D.: 
"My  ex  erience  points  to  the 
fact  t;  at  ratients  suffering 
frm  nervous  exhaustion  after 
iufluenza,  and  who  present  the 
troublesome  symptoms  of  neu- 
rasthenia, by  using  Sanatogen, 
in  a  com-^aratively  short  time 
regain  strength  and  vitality  " 


Emperor  of  Austria's 

Private  Physician 

Surgeon  General  Dr  Kerzl, 
of  Vienna:  ''I  have  been  using 
Sanatogen  with  splendid  results 
and  recommend  it  continually 
and  everywhere  because  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is 
an  excellent  food-tonic." 


A  Thousand  Times  This  Number 
of  Physicians  Endorse 

Sanatoqren 

THE    FOOD'/TONiQ 


OVER  twelve  thousand  practising  physicians  in  all  parts  of 
the  vv^orld  have  lent  their  vi^ritten  approval  to  Sanatogen, 
and  many  thousands  more  are  daily  prescribing  it  with  ex- 
tremely beneficial  results  in  cases  of  Neurasthenia,  worn-out  nerves 
and  bodies.  Could  you  ask  for  better  evidence  of  real  merit — 
more  convincing  testimony  of  Sanatogen's  reconstructive  powers 
than  the  fact  that  the  most  conservative  profession  known,  openly 
endorses  and  recommends  its  use  in  all  cases  of  deficient  nerve 
stamina? 

When  you  are  constantly  weary  in  mind  and  body — when  your 
brain  is  worn — nerves  jaded — you  need  a  rebuilder  and  revitalizer 
— that's  the  time  you  need  Sanatogen. 

Among  the  written  endorsements  now  on  f.le  are  rnany  world-famous  names — 
physicians  whose  names  stand  for  the  highest  scientific  achievements — men 
whose  integrity  is  undoubted  and  whose  words  carry  conviction.  Such  advice 
is  safe  for  you  to  follow. 

Sanatogen  will  create  new  vim,  vigor  and  vitality  in  you.  Its  Albumen  will 
nourish  your  tissues  while  the  Sodium  Glycero-phosphate  will  strengthen  and 
invigorate  your  nerves.  Sanatogen  is  a  scientific  combination  of  these  two 
essential  elements  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  white  powder,  soluble  in  water,  milk, 
cocoa,  or  any  non-acid  beverage. 

V/rite  for  our  book  on  "Nerves." 

A  •well  known  physician-author  has  written  a  notable  work  on 
Neurasthenia.  The  prevalence  of  this  nerve  disorder  throughout 
America  has  caused  him  to  describe  it  as  "The  Anierican 
Disease."  It  is  a  book  of  vital  interest  to  every  American  and  is 
written  in  an  en•ert^ininK  style,  free  from  morbid  descriptions  but 
brimful  with  sound,  common-sense  suggestions. 

Sanatogen  is  sold    in  three    sizes — $1.00— f  1.90— $3.60 

Get  it  from  your  dmggisl — if  not  obtainable  from  him,  write  the 

BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Union  Sq.,  New  York 


Prof.  Dr.  A   Eulenburg 

Pri  vv  -  M  edical-Couuciflor, 

Berlin: 
"  I  can  regard  it  as  a  most  valu- 
able and  helpful  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  most  nervous  dis-. 
eases,  including  those  accom- 
panied by  mahiutrition." 


Prof.  Dr.  Neisser 

Privy-Medical-Councillor, 

Breslau: 
"The  experiments  that  I  have 
thus  far  made  with  iranatoren, 
especially  in  cases  of  ratients 
suffering  from  loss  of  appeiite 
and  neurasthenia,  have  been 
most  satisfactory." 


Prof.  Dr.  R.  von  Krafft- 

Ebingr  (late),  Vienna  : 

"It  rives  me  pleasure  to  report 
that  Sanatogen  continues  to  give 
great  satisfaction." 


Professor  Dr.  C.  A.  Ewald 

of  Berlin  University: 

"I  am  able  to  speak  from  my 
own  observations  made  at  the 
bedside  of  patients,  and  I  can 
sny  that  I  have  used  Sanatogen 
in  a  great  number  of  c  ses  (that 
is,  in  those  disturbances  of  meta- 
bolism which  were  mainly  of  a 
nervous  or  neurasthenic  origin), 
and  have  obtained  excellent  re- 
sults." 


His  Excellency 
Prof.  Dr.  von  Leyden 

Privy-Medical-Councillor, 
Berlin: 

writes  :  "  I  have  gladly  and 
frequently  prescribed  Sanatogen 
in  cases  of  delicate  patients,  in 
my  clinical  as  well  as  my  private 
practice,  and  am  extremely  sat- 
isfied with  the  results." 


Professor  Dr.  Duehrssen   of 
Berlin  University, 

The  well-krown  Gynecologist 
and  Obstetrician,  writes:  "  I 
wish  to  inform  you  herewith  that 
i  have  used  your  preparption 
extensively  among  my  patients 
and  have  had  excellent  results 
with  it." 
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Most 

Nutritious  Pood 

Made  From  Flour 

A  strong  statement  —  but  an 
absolute  fact.  Backed  up  by  years 
of  testing. 

The  stomach  digests  them  with 
pleasure,  and  sends  them  on  their 
way  to  make  rich,  red  blood,  sound 
flesh  and  tough  muscle. 

Every  ingredient  is  a  strength- 
giver,  scientifically  blended  and 
perfectly  baked. 

Crisp  and  delicious  Uneeda  Bis- 
cuit come  to  you  in  their  dust  tight, 
moisture  proof  packages,  fresh, 
and  clean,  and  good. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT    COMPANY 


(Never  sold  in  bulk) 


\><* 


^ 
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for  a  package 


LIVER  UPSET?    Try 

Hiwyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Unscrupulous      Druggists 


TlfFBESTZiaifr 


.Qd 


Gives  500  candle  power.  Casts  no  shadow. 
I  Costs  2  cents  per  week.  MaLes  and  buir-.s 
I  Its  own  pas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
{warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  prease. 
(  Agents  wanted.    Write  tor  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St., Canton,©. 


ft) 


For  Special  Purposes 

^e  Blaisdell 

PAPER  PENCIL 


fills  a  heretofore  utimet  need.  No.  163 
is  the  only  markinfj  pencil  especially 
for  china  decorators,  glats  and  crock- 
ery merchants,  etc.  To  sharpen, 
nick  the  paper  and  pull. 

Any  Two  Pencils  Sent  Postpaid 

Two  best  quality  pencils,  lead,  color- 
ed crayon  or  special  (crockery,  pl:oto, 
metal,  etc.,)  mailed  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents.  State  for  purpose  used  or  color. 

THE  BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  CO.. 

4409  Wayne  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BCftuFiETMIShAME  I 
f(EO  I'.  ON  TH£  LAetL 


line  HaMiiantmeapple  Juice 


A.  wonderful,  new.  Healthful 
all-the-year-Tound  Drink. 

At  Druggists,  Grocers  and  Soda 
Fountains. 

Write  for  Hooklet. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Products  Co.,  Ltd., 

112    Market     Street. 
San    Francisco,   Cat. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 
{Continued  from  page  1206) 

may  discover  from  the  titles  printed  at  the 
head  of  this  notice  what  are  the  volumes 
put  out  this  season.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  represent  all  departments  of  ht«rature. 
Tho  editorial  policj-  has  been  not  to  issue  at 
one  time  books  in  any  one  department,  but 
to  make  each  output,  which  has  numbered 
asualiy  many  volumes,  as  in  the  present 
season  there  are  fifty,  representative  of  his- 
tory, fiction,  drama,  essays,  travel,  etc.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  called  to  Smith's 
'■  .Smaller  Classical  Dictionary"  and  Bartholo- 
mew's "Historical  Atlas  of  Europe."  They 
indicate  the  catholicity  of  judgment  which 
has  inspired  the  editors  and  ynM.  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  one  who  acquires)  the  set. 
Among  the  writers  of  special  introductions 
in  the  volumes  now  issued  are  well  known 
American  writers,  including  Prof.  Trent. 

Foster,  Olive  Hyde.  Cookery  for  Little  Girls. 
Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  157.  New  York:  DuflBeld 
<fe  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Ghent,  W.  J.  Socialism  and  Success — Some 
Uninvited  Mes.sages.  12mo,  pp.  252.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Co.    $1  net. 

Gllmore,  Marion  Forster.  Virginia,  a  Tragedy, 
and  Other  Poems.  12mo,  pp.  79.  Louisville,  Ky.: 
John  P.  Morton  &  Co. 

To  have  written  a  tragedy  on  the  subject 

of  one  of  the  most  famous  stories  of  repubh- 

can  Rome,  already  treated  by  Macaulay  in 

a  vigorous  ballad,  was  a  bold  undertaking 

and  certainly  shows  a  high  poetic  aim.     The 

author  of   this   drama   has   a   pleasing  and 

tasteful  style  and  a  good  deal  of  dramatic 

power.     His  gift  of  phrase  may  be  judged 

from  Icilius'  declaration: 

"We  have  outsighed  the  day;  the  rising  moon 
Her  benediction  smiles  upon  this  spot 
Which  breathes  and  hopes  and  loves  Virginia." 

The  play  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  political 

liberty  and  recalls  the   "Wilham  Tell"   of 

Sheridan    Knowles.     The    other   poems    are 

lyrics  of  tasteful  literary  charm. 

Jacket,  Blair.  The  Land  of  the  Tamed  Turk. 
Decorated  cloth.  8vo,pp.  296.  Illustrated.  Maps. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     Price.  $2.50. 

A  ciu^iously  rough-and-ready  account  of  a 
journey  last  year  through  and  across  the 
Balkan  region — Servia,  a  bit  of  Bulgaria, 
Montenegro,  and  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The 
writing  is  after  the  style  of  a  wide-awake 
journalist,  far  more  interested  in  news  than 
in  style,  and  the  proof-reading  would  dis- 
grace a  dime-novel;  but  the  book  has  no 
little  of  interesting  information,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  detailed  map,  and  abounds  in 
numerous  fine  photographic  illustrations. 

Jastrow,  Joseph.  The  Qualities  of  Men — Xn 
Essay  in  Appreciation.  16mo,  pp.  183.  Boston: 
Houghton  MifHin  Co.     .SI  net. 

Juvenile  Fiction.   A  Little  Princess  of  the  Pines. 

By  Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
pp.313;  A  Freshman  Coed.  By  Alice  Louise  Lee. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  379;  An  Annapolis  First 
Classman.  By  Edward  L.  Beach.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
pp.  367;  Peggy  Owen,  Patriot.  By  Lucy  Foster 
Madison.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  437;  A  Ignited 
States  Midshipman  in  the  Philippines.  By  Yates 
Sterling.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  382;  Gleuloch 
(iirls  Abroad.  By  Grace  M.  Remick.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  354;  X  Senior  Quarter-Back.  By  T. 
Truxtun  Hare.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  363;  The 
Admiral's  Little  Hou.sekeoper.  By  Elizabeth  Lin- 
colnGould.  Illustrated.  12mo, pp.  202;  Grandpa's 
Little  Girls'  House-Boat  Party.  By  Alice  Turner 
Curtis.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  224;  Letty  and  the 
Twins.  By  Helen  Sherman  Griffith.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  307;  The  Rambler  Club's  Winter  Camp. 
Bv  W.  Crispin  Sheppard.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp. 
320;  Betty  Wales  on  the  Campus.  By  Margaret 
Warde.  illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  350;  Captain  of 
the  School  Team.  By  John  Prescott  Earl.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo.  pp.  324;  The  Rambler  Club  in  thti 
Mountains.  By  W.  Crispon  Sheppard.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  316':  Felicia  Visits.  By  Elizabeth  Lin- 
coln Gould.  Illustrated.  12tno,  pp.  202;  Chickens 
and    How   to   Rai.se   Them.     All   About  Chickens, 

Qiipnrbea  Thirst — 
Horsford's  Acid  I'hoiiphate 

It  makes  a  refresliinir.  cooliniihpveraKe  and  streiJ^th- 
enlng  Tonic — sviperior  to  lemonade. 
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To  what  a  rustic  nursery 

Coinetli  this  clear  nativityl 

No  liostelry  our  lJal)e  receives. 

Upon  tlie  refuse  of  tlie  sheaves 

Is  pillowed  that  sweet  forehead,  born 

To  feel  the  sliarpness  of  the  tliorn. 

Pious  souls,  in  Orient  warned, 
Seek  tlie  Presence  unadorned. 
Journeying  far,  they  would  inquire 
Wliere  doth  rest  the  mystic  fire 
That  shall  ravish  land  and  sea 
With  a  new  divinity. 

Regal  gifts  the  pilgrims  bear, — 
Gold  and  myrrh  and  incen.se  rare. 
Soon  the  oflered  sweet  perfume 
Consecrates  the  stable  room: 
While,  from  out  the  wintry  gloom, 
Leaping  Dawn  uplights  the  skies, 
Shows  the  Babe  to  reverent  eyes. 

Soon,  thou,  dear  Child,  wilt  leave  thy  play, 

Mimic  dance,  and  roundelay; 

By  some  deep  whisper  in  thy  breast 

Sent  on  Truth's  immortal  quest; 

In  thy  young  reason,  tender  still. 

Shaping  the  fated  fight  with  ill. 

Thou  shalt  learn  the  humble  trade 
That  for  thee  no  cradle  made; 
Eat  the  peasant's  homely  fare. 
His  unfashioned  garments  wear. 
While  thy  royalty  of  soul 
Doth  foreshadow  its  control 
Over  ages  yet  unborn 
That  shall  bless  thy  natal  morn. 

Ah,  sorrow!  that  thy  fair  spring-tide 
The  martyr's  mission  must  abide, 
Thy  thought  with  saintly  daring  probe 
The  festering  ulcers  of  the  globe; 
While  reckless  multitudes  will  stand 
To  pierce  and  bind  thy  healing  hand, 
And  thy  manhood's  fixt  intent 
Leads  to  Calvary's  ascent. 

O  joyi  that  far  beyond  the  cross. 

Its  bitter  pain,  its  shame  and  loss, 

Above  the  failure  men  might  see 

Truth's  endless  triumph  crowneth  theel 

Such  a  promise  in  thy  birth. 

Such  a  glory  come  to  earth, 

Such  a  tragedy  divine 

To  "be  wrought  in  pangs  of  time. 

Such  redemption  without  end. 

Brother,  Master,  Savior,  Friend! 

A  requieni   of  archangels  for  the  world, 
published  in  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Requiem  of  Archangels  for  the  World 

BY  HERBERT  TRENCH 

Hearts,  beat  no  more!      Earth's  Sleep  has  cornel 

AU  iron  stands  her  wrinkled  Tree, 
The  streams  that  sang  are  stricken  dumb. 

The  snow-flake  fades  into  the  sea. 

Hearts,  throb  no  more!  your  time  is  past! 

Thousands  of  years  for  this  pent  field 
Ye  have  done  battle.     Now  at  last 

The  flags  may  sink,  the  captains  yield. 

Sleep,  ye  great  Wars,  just  or  unjust! 

Sleep  takes  the  gate  and  none  defends. 
Soft  on  your  craters'  fire  and  lust, 

Civilizations,   Sleep   descends! 

Time  it  is,  time  to  cease  carouse! 

Let   the   nations  and   their  npise  grow   dim! 
Let  the  lights  wane  within  the  house 

And  darkness  cover,  limb  by  limb! 

Across  your  passes,  Alps  and  plains 

A  planetary  vapor  flows, 
A  last  invader,  and  enchains 

The  vine,  the  woman,  and  the  rose. 

Sleep,  Forests  oldl     Sleep  in  your  beds 
Wild-muttering  Oceans  and  dark  Wells! 

Sleep  be  upon  your  shrunken  heads, 
Blind  everlasting  PinnaclesI 


KeUy( 


This 


£si^)Mott>rTruck 


is  working  every  day  in  direct  comparison  with 
several  motor  trucks  of  other  makes.  Read 
what    the   owners    say   in  regard  to  its   service: 


This  letter  was  written  to  a  prospective 
purchaser  of  a  motor  truck: 

J.  D.  Frazier  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gentlemen  -.  We  have  beforeusyour  letter  of  Jan.  28th. 
We  are  operating- several  trucks,  but  only  one  of  the  Kelly 
make.  It,  however,  is  by  a  considerable  margin  better 
than  any  truck  we  have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with. 
The  blower  cooling  system  is  very  satisfactory  both  Winter 
and  Hummer.  This  truck  has  been  in  use  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  without  repairs,  except  tires,  and  has  given  thorough 
satisfaction  in  every  way.  It  is  doing  the  work  with  one 
operator,  which  was  formerly  clone  by  tnuo  drivers  3.Vi<\four 
horses.  One  of  our  drivers  had  no  difficulty  in  learning  to 
operate  it.  We  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  success  with 
other  trucks,  but  we  can  speak  very  highly  of  the  Kelly. 
We  think  you  v?ould  make  no  mistake  in  buying  this 
particular  make. 

The  Bromwell  Brush  &  Wire  Goods  Company 
(Signed)  Thos.  G.  Melish,   Vice-President. 


This  is  just  a  single,  average 
instance  of  the  Kelly  Motor 
Truck's  superiority  in  actual, 
every  day  service.  We  have 
letters  of  this  character  from 
representative  firms  in  almost 
every  industrj'. 

Consistency 

Recently  the  Kelly  Tru^k 
won  three  great  motor  truck 
contests — at  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston — establish- 
ing a  record  for  operating  cost 
of  7-10  of  a  cent  per  ton  mile, 
beating  not  only  all  American 
trucks,  but  all  foreign  entries 
as  well. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars  of 
Kelly  Motor  Trucks  and  details 
as  to  what  they  are  doing  for  other 
firms  in  your  line  of  business. 


The  Kelly  Motor  Truck  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 

SEND  for  our  new  catalogue  B — something  unusually  at- 
tractive— which  we  will  mail  you  free  on  request. 
Prices  are  lower  than  others 

on  Sanitary  Claw  Foot,  Mission  and  Standard  styles;  solid 

in  appearance,  no  disfiguring  iron  bands,  guaranteed  Grand 

Rapids  quality    with  exclusive    features.     Sold  by  dealers  or 

direct. 

Gunn  Furniture  Co.,  19  Victoria  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Jimmy  pipe  joy  us 

with  the  grandest  real  man's  gift  e'ver;  a  humidor  jar  filled    with 
genuine  PRINCE  ALBERT  tobacco  (can't  bite  tongues.) 
Call  at  any  tobacco  store  and  ask  to  see  this  glass  jar.   It's  a  pippin! 
In  the  top  fits  a  little  sponge,  which,  when  moistened,  keeps  the 
tobacco  fresh  and  inviting — just  ripe  for  a  happy  days  smoke! 
Now,  when  the  tobacco's  all  gone,  there's  the  jar  and  sponge!    Why, 
then  it's  the  perfect  humidor  for  cigars!    See?    Say,  just   leave  it  to 
him,  he  knoiMs! 

Nnce  Albert 

in  a  Humidor  Jar 

rince  Albert  has  the  most  delightful  odor  of  any  tobacco  made. 
It  is  the  ideal  smoke  for  home  or  office.  Get  the  gift  question 
settled.  Any  tobacconist  will  supply  you  if  you  buy 
before  his  supply  is  exhausted.     Order  NOW  ! 
Prince  Albert  is  sold  everywhere.    In  humidor 
jars,  in  10c  tins.    Or  send  8c  for  introductory  can. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Wiiuton^Salem,  S.  C. 
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Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plana  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


For  15  Years 
Wc  Have  Paid 


on  money  entrusted  to  our  care.  We 
have  satisfied  customers  in  practically 
every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union. 
Money  invested  with  us  maybe  with- 
drawn at  any  time  without  notice 
and  without  loss  of  dividends  for  a 
single  day. 

Why  we  can  pay  5% — Why  our 
plan  of  doin^  business  is  absolutely 
safe  and  sound — Why  our  customers 
have  ample  security  for  every  dollar 
invested  with  us   is   fully  told    in — 

The  Booklet. 
Write  for  it  today. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calrert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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6%  SECURED 
CERTIFICATES 

The  safest  way  to  invest  money 
is  to  purchase  securities  based  upon 
Real  Estate.  We  invite  you  to  in- 
vestigate our  secured  certificates 
which  we  i^sue  in  denomuiations  of 
$100.00  or  more;  each  certificate  is 
accompanied  by  a  First  Mortgage 
on  Real  Estate  so  that  the  investor 
is  independently  protected.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  we  guarantee  the  cer- 
tificates by  our  Capital  and  Surplus. 
6%  per  annum. 

Write  for  booklet  "F." 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 

SALT  LAKE  SECURITY 
€rTRUST  COMPANY 


; :  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  .  : 

f  E  M?GURRIN,  PRES         EST.  Iflftft 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

OROBABLY  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  all 
•■■  the  people  who  are  cjuoting  the  lines 
about  "the  night  before  ('hri.stmas,  "  when 
"all  through  the  house  not  a  creature  was 
stirring,  not  even  a  mouse,"  knows  who  wrote 
it;  and  it  is  still  more  probable  that  the  man 
who  did  write  it  would  be  the  most  sur- 
prized one  of  all  to  know  that  his  little  poem 
had  lived  so  long.  For  he  was  a  learned, 
professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  and 
compiled  the  first  Hebrew  lexicon  made  in 
the  country.  He  may  have  thought  his 
lexicon  his  best  bid  for  fame,  which  shows 
how  capricious  a  sprite  fame  often  is.  Pos- 
terity knoAvs  Dr.  Clement  Clarke  Moore  only 
as  the  author  of  "The  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas," or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  "A  Visit 
from  St.  Nicholas,"  which  he  wrote  seventy- 
eight  years  ago.    We  read  in  Collier's  Weekly  : 

When  his  lectiu-es  were  over,  Moore  found 
his  chief  delight  in  composing  verses  for  his 
children.  He  had  instilled  in  them  an  un- 
usual fondness  for  poetry,  and  they  found 
in  their  father's  poems,  written  with  a  keen 
understanding  of  their  childish  likes  and 
dislikes,  their  greatest  happiness.  Some- 
times the  longer  poems  had  a  hidden  little 
moral  les.son,  but  principally  they  were 
verses  rollicking  with  fun. 

As  a  Christmas  present  for  his  children,  in 
the  winter  of  1822,  Moore  wrote  the  poem 
which  was  to  become  one  of  the  happiest 
possessions  of  the  children  of  all  the  world, 
never  dreaming  that  any  children  but  his 
own  would  ever  see  the  lines.  In  the  big 
house  standing  on  the  hUl  that  sloped  to  the 
Hudson  there  were  great  fireplaces,  where 
stockings  were  hung  on  Christmas  Eve,  and 
the  immense  lawn,  a  waste  of  white  snow, 
was  an  appropriate  setting  for  the  poem. 

In  a  letter  written  some  years  later,  Moore 
said  that  he  first  heard  the  story  of  St.  Nich- 
olas from  a  rubicund  Dutchman  who  lived 
near  his  father's  residence,  and  who  had, 
of  course,  believed  the  story  as  a  boj-  in 
Holland. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Moores  was  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Butler,  at  that 
time  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  the  city 
of  Troy.  Shortly  after  Christmas,  while  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Butler  was  visiting  at 
Chelsea,  one  of  Clement  Moore's  little  daugh- 
ters read  her  the  poem.  Miss  Butler  at  once 
copied  the  verses  in  her  album.  She  was 
so  much  imprest  with  them,  however,  that 
just  before  Christmas  of  the  next  year,  1823, 
she  sent  a  copy  to  the  editor  of  the  Troy 
Sentinel,  who  published  them  on  Decem- 
ber 23  with  an  editorial  note  and  a  quaint 
woodcut  of  St.  Nick.  Other  newspapers 
copied  the  poem.  It  spread  from  paper  to 
paper,  from  city  to  city.  It  was  reprinted 
in  the  magazines,  then  in  school  readers. 
Special  editions  of  the  poem  were  published, 
illustrated  by  famous  children's  artists.  It 
was  translated  into  many  languages.  One 
may  hear  it  recited  by  German  school- 
children in  their  native  tongue,  and  by  other 
children  in  other  languages. 

Dr.  Moore,  altho  his  name  did  not  appear, 
was  somewhat  displeased  at  the  publication 
of  the  poem.  He  was  extremely  modest, 
and  he  felt  that  the  verses  had  little  merit 
save  as  verses  for  children.     It  was  a  long 
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TARIFF   AUGURIES 

USUALLY,  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  Congress  there- 
of ;  but,  owing  to  the  political  reversals  of  last  Novem- 
ber, two  Congresses,  the  Sixty-first  now  in  session  and 
its  yet  unformed  successor,  are  receiving  an  abundance  of  edito-  ■ 
rial  admonition  and  advice  in  regard  to  tariff  legislation.  The 
present  Congress,  with  its  strong  Republican  majorities  in  both 
Houses,  is  variously  adjured,  to  give  us  a  really  effective  tariff 
commission,  to  place  wool,  rubber,  coal,  wood-pulp,  and  food 
products  on  the  free-list,  or  to  do  nothing,  leaving  the  problem 
in  its  entirety  to  its  successor.  At  the  same  time  the  coming 
Sixty-second  Congress  with  its  Democratic  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  still  Republican  Senate  is  provided  in  advance  with 
programs  ranging  from  drastic  revision  on  a  "  for-revenue-only  " 
basis,  down  to  kindly  cooperation  with  the  chastened  Republi- 
cans in  making  needed  reductions  in  a  manner  that  will  in  no 
wise  hurt  business,  and  will  preserve  the  protective  principle. 

According  to  the  New  York^Herald,  a  paper  that  prides  it- 
self upon  the  accuracy  of  its  canvasses,  at  least  286  of  the  391 
members  of  the  next  House  of  Representatives  will  favor  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff.  Of  these,  177  Democrats  declare  for  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  while  30  Democrats  and  79  Republicans, 
tho  advocating'  downward  revision,  still  believe  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  principle  of  protection.  The  declared  "  stand- 
patters," all  Republicans,  number  61,  leaving  43  members  not 
canvassed  and  Victor  L.  Berger,  the  Socialist  member,  set 
down  as  "not  classified."  That  a  House  so  constituted  must  at 
least  make  an  attempt  at  tariff  revision  is  generally  conceded ; 
tho  some  Republican  editors  point  out  that  protectionist  senti- 
ment may  still  dominate  to  the  prevention  of  very  radical 
changes,  and  we  are  frequently  reminded  that  a  Republican 
Senate  and  a  Republican  President  stand  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  national  policy. 

What  part  the  present  Republican  Congress  may  take  in  the 
work  of  revision  is,  however,  a  matter  of  more  immediate  in- 
terest. Senator  Cummins,  the  leader  of  the  Republican  insur- 
gents in  the  Upper  House,  has  already  introduced  a  resolution 
for  a  joint  rule  to  permit  action  by  both  Houses  on  the  tariff, 
schedule  by  schedule.  Chairman  Payne,  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  assented  to  this  idea,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  a  tariff  commission.  Even  tho  Senator  Aldrich  has  set 
forth  his  belief  that  "  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to 
take  up  the  tariff  by  subjects,  not  by  schedules,"  and  has  ob- 
jected to  "  any  move  at  this  session  to  limit  in  any  way  the 


activities  of  the  Democrats  at  the  next,"  his  attitude  is  regarded 
as  conciliatory  and  yielding  rather  than  antagonistic.  Senator 
Lodge  has  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Senator  Cummins' 
resolution.  Such  concessions  by  stalwart  champions  of  the 
present  law,  lead  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.) 
to  comment : 

"  Does  all  this  signify  that  the  '  stand-pat '  attitude  of  defend- 
ers of  the  existing  tariff  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  they  will 
adopt  the  plan  of  a  gradual  revision  after  study  by  a  commis- 
sion? Considering  the  political  situation,  it  looks  as  tho  it  were 
merely  a  matter  of  strategy  to  bridge  over  an  emergency  and 
await  a  new  opportunity.  The  present  leaders  really  do  not 
know  what  they  may  want  to  do  after  the  next  two  years." 

Congressional  indorsements  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions for  a  strong'  tariff  commission,  especially,  as  some  sug- 
gest, a  commission  whose  findings  would  command  the  respect 
of  the  incoming  Democratic  House,  are  taken  a  little  more 
seriously.  Thus  the  Chicago  Record- Herald  (Ind.),  while  ad- 
mitting that "  the  passage  of  the  Cummins  resolution  would  not 
entail  any  actual  work  on  the  tariff  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress," concludes  that, 

"  The  President  recommends  the  wisest  policy.  This  session 
would  do  enough  for  downward  revision  if  it  should  convert  the 
board  into  a  permanent  tariff  commission  of  experts  and  clothe 
it  with  adequate  authority  to  secure  information.  What  all 
want  is  trustworthy  information  and  revision  with  a  minimum 
of  friction.  That  desideratum  would  be  subserved  by  a  strong 
commission  and  a  joint  resolution  committing  Congress  to  the 
principle  of  piecemeal  revision.  Those  Democratic  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  are  indorsing  this  program  are  saga- 
cious and  broad-minded.  May  their  number  show  a  steady 
increase." 

Similarly,  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  finds  that  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  commission  at  the  present  session  "  depends  on 
the  Democratic  Senators. "  Yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  over- 
much confidence  in  the  possibility  of  harmonious  action  by  the 
two  parties.  It  has  been  reported  that  Democratic  committees 
will  do  their  own  investigating  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to 
formulate  the  party  program  well  in  advance  of  the  next  ses- 
sion. Naturally  the  tariff  commission  idea  itself  is  again  under 
fire.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  denouncing  as  extor- 
tion "  every  form  of  tariff  taxation,  save  that  imposed  for  reve- 
nue only,"  continues, 

"  Let  no  one  be  misled,  therefore,  by  all  the  soothing  talk  of 
the  good  results  to  be  attained  by  the  proposed  tariff  commis- 
sion. Grave  abuses  may  be  ameliorated ;  some  tariff  hogs  may 
have  to  yield  by  withdrawing  one  foot  from  the  trough  ;  but  no 
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SHIKTI.NQ    THE    BURDEN. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


SEEING    THINGS    IN    A    NEW    LIGHT. 

— Cunningham  in  the  Washington  Herald. 


TARIFF    TRANSITIONS. 


effort  to  assess  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing goods  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  will  in  the  long 
run  avail  to  reconcile  the  American  people  to  the  mother  of 
Trusts.  Professor  Taussig,  in  the  current  Atlantic,  shows  how 
foolish  the  theory  is  from  the  trained  economist's  point  of  view. 
It  is  the  principle  that  is  wrong ;  hence  no  device  for  blotting 
out  inequalities — that  is,  '  excessive  profits  ' — will  ever  succeed 
for  long.  Whatever  information  of  importance  is  assembled 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  will  be  of  lasting  value  only  in  so  far 
as  it  convicts  the  entire  system.  If  the  political  revolution 
now  going  on  in  this  country  spells  anything,  it  spells  the  end 
of  special  privilege,  and  no  more  utterly  demoralizing  special 
privilege  exists  than  that  masked  by  the  protective  tariff." 

But  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.)  earnestly  appeals  to 
the  present  Congress  for  an  immediate  downward  revision  which 
would  "  work  wonders  in  the  business  world  "  and  "  confer  a 
great  boon  on  the  American  people."  The  Republican  party, 
says  The  Comm,ercial,  has  received  its  rebuke,  but  the  people 
can  not  afford  to  wait  two  years  for  Democratic  action. 
Therefore, 

"  Would  it  not  be  altogether  wise  for  the  present  Congress — 
the  Democrats  acting  in  harmony  with  the  Republican  majority 
— to  make  a  horizontal  cut  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  schedules  where 
the  duty  is  50  per  cent,  or  more  ?  A  bill  providing  for  this 
could  be  drawn  within  one  hundred  words,  it  would  require  no 
elaborate  or  extended  committee  hearings  or  tiresome  debate, 
and  by  oiling  the  machinery  of  legislation  in  a  non-partizan 
spirit  it  could  be  put  through  to  a  passage  and  be  placed  before 
the  President  for  his  approval  within  ten  days.  The  effect  of 
it  unquestionably  would  be  to  relieve  the  mind  of  businessdom, 
to  drive  away  the  mists  of  uncertainty,  and  to  give  trade  the 
impetus  that  it  needs.  Then,  if  desirable,  deliberate  readjust- 
ment of  the  schedules  could  be  taken  up  by  the  new  Congress 
and  fair  and  full  consideration  be  given  to  each  article  of 
import." 

As  for  Democratic  plans,  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  inter- 
prets an  utterance  of  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  "  who  is  in  the 
confidence  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Congress,"  as  a  pre- 
diction of  a  remarkable  experimental  "  bipartizan  scheme  "  of 
revision.  Says  The  Post,  reviewing  Colonel  Watterson's 
declaration : 

"  The  ground  is  to  be  well  prepared  for  tariff  reduction  before 
the  first  schedule  is  actually  revised  downward.  The  people 
are  to  be  educated  up  to  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  and  given  a  taste  of  it  before  the  party  crosses 
the  Rubicon.     More   sane   and  sensible  still,  the   Democratic 


House  is  to  consult  the  Republican  Senate  in  the  framing  of  the 
revision  bill,  with  the  view  to  passing  a  measure  that  will 
command  ,the  support  of  both  parties,  only  it  must  dip  into 
high  protection.  .  .  .  The  climax  of  this  new  departure  is  to 
be  witnessed  in  November,  1912,  after  both  parties  have  gone 
before  the  country  on  the  issue  whether  the  bipartizan  tariff 
law  shall  stand  or  the  Democrats  be  given  a  mandate  to  legis- 
late on  the  lines  of  the  principle  of  revenue.  The  new  law 
having  been  in  force  for  a  year,  and  the  people  having  also  had 
the  benefit  of  the  Democratic  propaganda,  they  will  be  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  is 
somewhat  as  if  the  parties  would  arrange  to  make  a  test  case 
and  submit  it  to  the  general  court  on  an  agreed  statement  of 
facts. 

"  As  we  understand  Colonel  Watterson,  the  plan  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  conference  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  new 
House,  and  if  approved  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  shaping  up  the 
party  for  the  campaign  of  1912.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Republicans  will  jump  at  the  proposition  and 
the  arm-in-arm  tariff  bill  be  adopted  without  a  hitch." 

To  the  pessimistic  eye  of  the  Indianapolis  Neu's  (Ind.),  on  the 
contrary,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats "getting  together."  Even  assuming  that  the  stand- 
patters consent  to  a  tariff  commission.  The  News  foresees  a 
source  of  political  discord  in  this  very  advance ;  for, 

"  It  is  entirely  probable  that  at  the  time  the  Democrats  are 
considering  their  tariff  bill,  the  Commission  will  report  the 
result  of  its  investigation  to  the  President  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  transmit  it  to  Congress.  That  this  will  disagree  with 
the  Democratic  conclusions  in  many  respects  may  reasonably 
be  taken  for  granted.  The  basis  of  the  recommendations,  of 
course,  will  be  rates  covering  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  regardless  of  revenue,  while 
the  Democratic  schedules  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  revenue 
and  regardless  of  protection,  if  they  carry  out  their  present 
program. 

"  This  difference  can,  and  doubtless  will,  be  regarded  as  jus- 
tifying the  Senate  in  refusing  to  concur  in  the  schedules  fixt 
by  the  Democrats,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  country  at  the 
last  election  emphatically  demanded  a  lower  tariff.  All  the 
Senate  wants— and,  indeed,  what  it  must  have,  from  the  stand- 
pat  point  of  view — is  an  excuse  for  such  action,  and  it  looks  as 
if  the  stand-patters  were  going  to  provide  it.  Whether  it  will 
prove  a  convincing  excuse  may  be  doubted.  If  it  does,  it  will 
be  '  good  politics.'  If  it  does  not— well,  the  stand-patters  will 
be  no  worse  off  than  they  were,  and  their  friends  will  be  better 
off,  for  the  tariff  will  then  probably  remain  as  it  is  for  another 
two  years,  at  least — and  that  appears  to  be  the  most  important 
result,  as  the  stand-patters  see  the  situation." 
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FAIR    WARNING.  BEWARE    THE    HEN    PHEASANT,    (JH AXTICI.KER! 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  Xortk  American.  — Ireland  in  the  Columbus  DiapciJL. 

FOREWARNED  IS    FOREARMED 


But  as  a  rule,  tho  a  few  cynics  have  ventured  to  declare  what 
the  next  Congress  will  not  accomplish,  the  political  soothsayers 
do  not  claim  pre-vision  sufficiently  telescopic  to  enable  them 
boldly  to  forecast  even  the  program  of  the  Democratic  majority. 


PUTTING  THE  LID    ON   A  WAR  SCARE 


t; 


^HE  MOUNTAIN  has  labored  and  brought  forth  a 
ridiculous  mouse. "  This  characterization  of  the  agi- 
tation concerning  the  alleged  defenselessness  of  our 
coasts  and  the  weakness  of  our  Army,  in  which  the  names  of 
Secretary  Dickinson  and  Congressman  Tawney  have  been  so 
prominent,  is  used  by  the  New  York  Commercial  and  expresses 
the  editorial  opinion  of  many  of  its  contemporaries.  "  Much 
ado  about  nothing, "  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  for  there  was 
nothing  in  that  "  secret  "  report  which  had  not  long  been  "  com- 
mon property  in  the  market-place  of  Gath  and  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon."  These  papers  give  the  credit  for  finally  "clapping 
the  cover  on  the  jumping-jack  alarmists,"  to  use  a  New  York 
Evening  Post  phrase,  to  President  Taft,  who,  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  reminds  us,  was  himself  Secretary  of  War  for 
four  years  and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  It  was  at  the 
Washington  dinner  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes  that  the  President  did  what 
the  New  York  World  calls  "  an  excellent  five  minutes'  work  " 
by  "  playing  the  hose  on  the  Hobson-Evans-Chaffee  war  flames. 
To-day  the  embers  of  the  alarm  are  wet,  cold  and  harmless." 
While  Mr.  Taft  strongly  urged  the  fortification  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  the  proper  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  our 
coast-defenses  and  our  regular  Army,  he  declared  frankly  that 
the  talk  of  "  the  supposed  helpless  condition  of  this  country  in 
the  event  of  a  foreign  invasion,"  was  unjustified.  He  said  on 
this  point,  according  to  the  press  dispatches  : 

"  The  people  of  this  country  will  never  consent  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  standing  Army  which  military  experts  will  pro- 
nounce sufficiently  large  to  cope  in  battle  with  the  standing 
armies  of  the  greater  Powers  should  they  get  by  our  Navy, 
avoid  our  harbor  defenses,  and  descend  upon  our  coast.  If  this 
leaves  us  in  a  position  of  helplessness,  then  so  be  it.  For  those 
who  understand  the  popular  will  in  this  country  know  that  it 
can  not  be  otherwise. 


"  We  shall  do  everything  in  the  way  of  wise  military  prepara- 
tion if  we  maintain  our  present  regular  Army,  if  we  continue 
to  improve  the  national  militia,  if  we  pass  the  pending  volun- 
teer bill  to  go  into  operation  when  war  is  declared,  and  not  to 
involve  the  nation  in  a  dollar's  worth  of  expense  until  the 
emergency  arises ;  if  we  pass  a  law  now  pending  in  Congress, 
which  will  give  us  a  force  of  additional  officers,  trained  in  the 
military  art,  and  able  in  times  of  peace  to  render  efficient  serv- 
ice in  drilling  the  militia  of  the  States  and  in  filling  useful  quasi- 
civil  positions  that  are  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  we,  in  a  reasonable  time,  accumulate  guns  and  am- 
munition enough  to  equip  and  arm  a  force  we  could  enlist  under 
our  colors  in  an  emergency. 

"  I  have  said  this  much  in  order  to  allay  the  so-called  war 
scare  which  has  furnished  pabulum  for  the  newspapers  during 
the  last  few  days.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  such 
a  sensation.  We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  are  quite  likely  to  remain  so,  as  far  as  we  can  see  into  the 
future.  Just  a  little  more  forethought  and  a  little  more  atten- 
tion into  the  matter  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  we  shall  have 
all  the  Army  and  all  of  the  munitions  and  materials  of  war  that 


can't  we  get  him  interested  in  something  else? 

— WiJder  in  the  Chicago  Record- Herald. 
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we  ought  to  have  in  a  republic,  situated  as  we  are  3,000  miles 
on  the  one  hand  and  5,000  miles  on  the  other  from  the  sources 
of  possible  invasion. 

"  Our  Army  is  much  more  expensive  per  man  than  that  of  any 
other  nation    and  it  is  not  an  unmixt  evil  that  it  is  so,  because 
it  necessarily  restricts  us  to  the  maintenance  of  a  force  which 
is    indispensable   in  the  ordinary    policing 
of  this  country  and   our  dependencies  and 
furnishes    an    additional    reason     for    our 
using  every  endeavor  to  maintain  peace." 

The  President's  further  remark  that  our 
efficient  Navy  which  will  be  "  much  more 
effective  "  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  "  would  be  useful  to  prevent  the 
coming  of  an  invading  army  across  the 
sea,"  is  enthusiastically  approved  in  many 
quarters.  "  The  fleet's  the  thing !  "  declares 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  the  Boston 
Transcript  expatiates  upon  the  highly 
trained  personnel,  and  constant  prepared- 
ness of  the  Navy : 

"  We  have  a  sea  army  always  ready.  In 
its  power  for  defense  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
land  army  of  several  times  its  numerical 
strength,  and  needing  but  the  word  of 
command  to  let  loose  its  destructive  agencies  is  a  most  effect 
ive  guaranty  against  invasion." 


"the  population  center  of  both 

americas." 

(From  a  folder  circulated  by  New  Orleans.) 


A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

No  READER  of  New  Orleans  or  San  Francisco  papers 
is  allowed  to  forget  that  the  United  States  is  to  hold 
an  exposition  in  1915  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal ;  but  the  reader's  opinion  as  to  the  proper  site 
of  that  exposition  is  likely  to  depend  upon  whether  his  litera- 
ture comes  from  San  Francisco  or  New  Orleans.  Outside  of 
these  two  cities  and  the  regions  of  which  they  are  centers,  the 
topic  is  but  little  discust.  Washington,  it  is  true,  has  put 
in  a  late  claim  for  this  world's  fair,  but  the  dignified  plea 
of  the  capital,  based,  as  the  Washington  Star  explains,  on 
higher  national  grounds  than  "  the  narrow  trade  considerations 
incidentally  involved,"  is  hardly  heard  amid  the  clamor  raised 
by  the  city  on  the  Gulf  and  the  city  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  true 
that  the  little  city  of  Panama  has  for  some  time  been  working 


SAN  I^^CISCOithe 

Exposition  Ci^J^l5 


and 


Uncle  Sam — "No,  thank  you.     I  danced  with  you  in  '84 
it  was  too  expensive." 
{From  a  pamphlet  sent  out  from  San  Francisco.) 


on  a  plan  for  a  world's  fair  at  the  very  place  where  the  Canal 
happens  to  be ;  but  then  Panama  is  not  exactly  United  States 
territory.  So  the  contest  for  the  fair  seems  to  have  become  a 
duel  in  which  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  assert  their  claims 
in  editorials,  articles,  and  a  deluge  of  pamphlets,  occasionally 
indulging  in  exchanges  of  disparaging  re- 
marks that  have  led  innocent  editorial  by- 
standers to  thank  the  beneficent  providence 
that  has  placed  so  many  geographical  miles 
and  barriers  between  the  rival  cities. 

To  quote  a  few  of  the  opposing  argu- 
ments :  San  Francisco  points  out  that  she 
has  raised  a  fund  of  $17,500,000  for  the  fair 
and  asks  only  governmental  indorsement. 
She  has  been  practically  rebuilt  and  has 
1,237  modern  hotels.  She  has  a  "  perfect 
summer  climate,"  the  most  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, and  the  "  world's  greatest  har- 
bor," in  which  the  world's  navies  might 
maneuver.  She  is  the  "  metropolis  of  the 
Western  ocean  "  to  be  opened  by  the  Canal, 
and  an  objective  point  both  for  European 
travel  and  Oriental  commerce.  She  lies 
in  a  region  of  the  greatest  natural  wond- 
ers.    She  is  stirring,  enterprising,  and  successful. 

New  Orleans,  on  the  other  hand,  admitting  she  has  not  as 
much  money  as  San  Francisco,  argues  that  her  $10,000,000  is  as 
much  as  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  had  and  will  go  about  as  far  as 
San  Francisco's  building  fund,  figuring  the  cost  of  construction 
in  the  latter  city  to  be  70  per  cent,  more  than  in  New  Orleans. 
If  San  Francisco  has  modern  hotels.  New  Orleans  has  both 
modern  conveniences  and  romantic  charm.  She  also  claims  a 
perfect  climate.  She  is  nearer  to  the  Canal  than  any  other 
United  States  city,  is  the  "  Hub  of  the  Western  Hemisphere," 
best  equipped  to  assemble  exhibits  from  Europe  and  Latin 
America  as  well  as  from  points  in  the  United  States.  The 
greatest  war-ships  can  tie  up  at  her  docks,  and  her  dry  dock  is 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Incidentally  New  Orleans  is  glad  of 
the  opportunity  "  to  stamp  with  the  Ananias  mark  "  the  state- 
ment that  she  owes  the  Government  money  on  a  previous  expo- 
sition.    Says  the  New  Orleans  pamphleteer  on  this  vexed  point : 

"  In  1882  the  Cotton  Planters'  Association  met  in  convention  at 
Memphis,  where  it  was  proposed  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
the  exportation  of  cotton  in  1884.  The  proposition  was  to  hold 
in  New  Orleans  a  Cotton  Centennial,  $100,000  was  asked  for 
and  contributed  by  our  city  and  $100,000  by  our  State,  and  some 
$500,000  subscribed  by  the  people  of  the  South.  Arrangements 
were  entered  into  by  the  management  with  the  United  States 
Government  to  lend  to  this  enterprise,  to  erect  buildings,  and 
to  exhibit — its  money  to  be  expended  by  its  own  commissioners, 
an  agreement  being  consummated  at  the  time  to  repay  the 
United  States  from  the  gate  receipts  after  current  expenses 
were  liquidated.  There  was  no  excess  money  above  expense,  and 
Uncle  Sam  was  not  repaid,  neither  was  Louisiana  or  New 
Orleans.  To-day  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Treasurer, 
the  story  is  plainly  told,  and  no  debit  charge  is  carried— there 
are  debit  charges  against  other  expositions  on  these  books,  but 
none  against  the  Cotton  Centennial." 

San  Francisco  claims  greater  ability  to  handle  a  world's  fair 
crowd,  and  New  Orleans  retorts  that  San  Francisco  is  too  far 
away  from  anywhere— except  for  the  railroads.  New  Orleans 
tells  of  her  wide  commerce  and  her  superior  accessibility  from 
all  the  thickly  populated  cities  of  the  East,  and  San  Francisco 
expatiates  on  the  effect  that  the  fair  might  have  in  developing 
trade  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  millions  of  the  Orient. 

New  Orleans  presents  an  essay  in  which  a  former  Californian 
proves  the  Gulf  city  to  be  the  "logical  point,"  and  San  Fran- 
cisco retorts  with  an  article  in  which  a  former  resident  of  New 
Orleans  demonstrates  with  equal  force  that  the  city  by  the 
Golden  Gate  is  the  only  possible  place  to  hold  the  coveted 
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MK.    HTANL)    PAl"rEK    HAS    RESUMED    HIS    LAW    PRACIIsB    IN    HIS   HOME 
DISTRICT. NEWS    ITEM. 

— BrinkerhofT  in  tlie  Cleveland  Lender. 


"ain't  you  NEVER  goin'  to  come  out  and  play  no  more, 

THEODORE? " 

— IJarling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 
THERE'S    NO    PLACE    LIKE    HOME. 


exposition.  There  has  thus  far  been  but  little  comment  on  the 
claims  of  the  warring  cities,  in  papers  which,  from  their  loca- 
tion, are  presumably  unbiased.  The  Springfield  Union,  how- 
ever, says,  balancing  the  attractions  of  the  rivals : 

"  The  we  are  inclined  to  concede  that  New  Orleans  is  '  the 
logical  point'  for  a  Panama  Canal  exposition,  rather  than  San 
Francisco,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Golden  Gate  is  making 
splendid  preparations  for  its  proposed  fair  in  1915." 


THE  "DRYNESS"  OF  "DRY"  STATES 

WHEN  the  publication  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioners' report  revealed  the  fact  that  more  in- 
toxicating liquor  by  many  millions  of  gallons  had 
been  produced  and  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  than  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  some  of  the  liquor  papers  hailed  the  figures  as 
proof  that  prohibitory  laws  really  tend  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages,  especially  the  stronger  spirits.  In 
reply  The  American  Issue  (Columbus),  organ  of  the  Ohio  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  by  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  Commissioner's  report,  "  the  utter  foolishness  and 
absurdity  of  such  a  theory."  The  statistics  show  that  the 
amount  of  distilled  spirits  produced  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1910  was  156,237,526  gallons,  an  increase  of 
22,786,771  gallons  over  the  amount  for  1909.  The  amount  of 
distilled  spirits  withdrawn  for  consumption  in  1910  was  126,- 
384,726.  an  increase  of  11,691,148  gallons  over  1909.  The  amount 
of  fermented  liquors  withdrawn  for  consumption  also  showed 
an  increase  of  3,181,620  barrels.  The  American  Issue  believes 
that  the  figures  of  the  internal  revenue  report  simply  show 
that  the  continued  decrease  in  the  consumption^^of  intoxicants 
in  the  prohibition  States  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  a  larger  increase  in  the  license  States.  In  support  of  its 
contention  it  presents  the  following  table  comparing  the 
amounts  of  distilled  liquors  produced  in  the  prohibition  States 
in  1909  and  1910 : 


1909 
Gallons. 
176 
19,018 
357 


State 

Alabama  and  Mississippi  

Georgia    

Kansas  and  Oklahoma 

Main,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire 

North  Carolina    271,761 

North  and  South  Dakota 

Tennessee    1,079,215 


1910 
Gallons  Decrease 
176 


11,773 

597 
601 


7,245 

357 

*597 

271,160 


619,034     460,181 


Net  Totals 1,370,527 

*  Increase. 


632,005     738,522 


As  a  contrast  to  these  figures  it  calls  attention  to  those  for 

the    States   containing  the  three    largest  license   cities  in  the 

United  States : 

1909  1910  Increase 

States                                       Gallons  Gallons  Gallons 

New  York    6,674,603  8,775,394  2,100,797 

Pennsylvania    7,793,950  9,322,097  1,528,141 

Illinois 37,793,376  38,027,381  234,005 

Totals 52,261,929  56,124,872  3,862,94a 

Equally  significant,  thinks  The  American  Issiie,  is  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing;  the  fermented  liquors  withdrawn  for  con- 
sumption in  the  Prohibition  States : 

1909  1910  Decrease 

State                                     Barrels  Barrels  Barrels 

Alabama  and  Mississippi   57,204  1 1,520  45,684 

Georgia    115,155  128,750  *13,595 

Kansas  and  Oklahoma 5,872  510  5,362 

Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire  ..  .274,733  268,168  6,565 

North  Carolina    

North  and  South  Dakota 44,940  50,605  *5,665 

Tennessee    255,200  221,850  33,360 

Net  Total 753,104  681,403  71,701 

*  Increase. 

"  It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  tables  that  the  district 
of  Maine  contains  also  the  liquor  States  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  and  that  the  North  Dakota  district  includes 
'  wet  '  South  Dakota  as  well." 

Over  against  these  figures  The  American  Issue  puts  those  for 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois: 

1909                        1910  Increase 

State                                         Barrels                  Barrels  Barrels 

New  York    12,572,042  13,095,353  523,311 

Pennsylvania    7,050,262  7,664,141  613,87& 

Illinois 5,525,473  6,024,884  499,411 

Net  Totals 25,147,777  26,784,378  1,636,601 

To  quote  further : 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice  the 
comparative  size  of  the  liquor  industry  in  the  prohibition  and 
license  States.  The  total  amount  of  distilled  liquors  produced 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  during  1910  was  597 
gallons,  while  that  of  New  York  with  five  times  the  population 
of  these  three  States,  was  8,775,394  gallons. 

"The  distilled  spirits  produced  in  the  prohibition  States  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina  for  the 
year  amounted  to  17,774  gallons,  while  in  licensed  Pennsylvania, 
with  about  the  same  population,  the  amount  was  9,322,097 
gallons. 

"  The  total  production  of  distilled  spirits  in  Tennessee,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma  and  North  and  South  Dakota  was  619,034  gal- 
lons, while  that  of  Illinois  was  38,027,381,  all  of  which  simply 
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goes  to  show  that  but  for  nullification  of  the  spirit  of  the  State 
prohibitory  laws  by  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Interstate 
Commerce  Law,  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  prohibition  States 
would  be  decidedly  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"  The  same  deadly  contrast  appears  in  the  withdrawal  of  fer- 
mented liquors  for  consumption  in  the  several  States  during 
1910.  The  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 
withdrew  268,168  barrels  of  fermented  liquors  during  the  year, 
while  the  State  of  New  York  withdrew  13,095,353  barrels.  The 
prohibition  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  North 
Carolina  withdrew  140,270  barrels,  while  license  Pennsylvania 
withdrew  7,664,141  barrels.  The  States  of  Tennessee,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  North  and  South  Dakota  withdrew  272,965  bar- 
rels during  the  year,  while  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  the  great 
'  wet '  city  of  Chicago,  withdrew  6,024,884." 


A  UNIVERSITY   AND   ITS   MONEY 

MR.  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  it  seems,  has  decided 
that  the  University  of  Chicago  has  now  arrived  at 
that  mature  stage  of  existence  when  it  must  learn  to 
struggle  along  without  making  constant  demands  upon  its 
founder's  ample  pocketbook.  Yet  he  moderates  the  sadness  of 
the  parting  by  a  "  last  and  final  "  gift  of  $10,000,000  to  the  en- 
dowment fund,  and  makes  it  less  abrupt  by  providing  that  this 
money  shall  be  handed  over  in  ten  annual  instalments.  Mere 
praise  of  the  oil-king's  munificence  gives  place  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  daily  press  to  commendation  of  his  "  wise  self- 
effacement. "  While  it  takes  pains  to  deny  all  rumors  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  ever  allowed  his  personal  views  to  interfere 
with  the  policy  or  the  administration  of  the  institution,  which 
is  almost  exclusively  his  personal  creation,  the  Philadelphia  Pitt- 
ite Ledger  nevertheless  declares  that  "  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
the  relation  of  patron,  with  power  in  the  governing  board,  from 
whom  more  favors  were  expected,  he  presumably  possest  influ- 
ence and  power,  whether  or  not  he  wished  to  use  it. "  However, 
adds  this  paper,  now  that  his  two  personal  representatives  have 
withdrawn  from  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  world  has  been 
informed  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  renunciation  of  his  power  "  criti- 
cism and  cavil  are  at  an  end." 

Chicago  University  has  the  money,  say  other  editors,  but 
will  it  profit  by  it  ?  "  With  its  $35,000,000  from  one  source, 
placing  it  beyond  the  peradventure  of  struggle  and  want,"  asks 
the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  can  it  "  work  out  as  fine  a  destiny 
as  similar  seats  of  learning  that  are  spurred  by  necessities  and 
animated  constantly  by  unrealized  ambitions  to  succeed  and 
grow  ?  "  We  are  reminded  by  the  New  York  Times  that  a  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  was  quoted  as  complaining 
that  the  University  had  not  turned  out  a  very  large  supply  of 
famous  men.  "  With  such  unsurpassed  facilities  as  he  had  pro- 
vided, unhampered  by  dogmatic  teaching,  he  said  he  expected 
that  some  of  the  graduates  would  make  a  stir  in  the  world." 
But  the  Springfield  Republican  remarks  that  while  money  will 
make  a  university,  it  will  never  make  great  men,  and  it  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  great  university  endowments  of  to-day : 

"  Here  is  a  question  that  might  profitably  engage  one  of  the 
efficiency  corps  of  investigators  employed  by  the  Carnegie 
foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.  Is  there  any 
reasonable  limit  to  university  endowments?  If  so,  what  is  that 
limit?  It  seems  a  legitimate  question  whether  more  than 
$50,000,000  should  be  put  into  one  of  these  institutions  of  ad- 
vanced learning,  when  the  lesser  learning  is  not  nearly  so  wide- 
spread as  it  should  be.  '  The  number  of  young  Americans  who 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  only  with  meager  schooling,'  says  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  annual  report 
just  issued,  '  is  still  distressingly  large.' 

"At  the  very  least,  the  $50,000,000  university  should  show 
results  so  distinctive  that  they  could  be  discerned  with  the 
passing  of  the  years.  We  already  h^ve  the  most  costly  educa- 
tional foundations  on  earth,  but  do  American  scientists,  philos- 
ophers, poets,  dramatists,  novelists  lead  the  world  ?  Our  pig- 
iron  production   maintains   its  proud  supremacy,  but  in  those 


cultural  and  scientific  fields  which  should  be  especially  exploited 
by  university  men  America  can  still  claim  no  exalted  rank. 
We  send  thousands  of  students  to  the  colleges  every  year,  and 
they  are  the  despair  of  their  teachers  because  of  their  laziness 
and  indifference  to  great  cultural  achievement.  Is  the  $50,000,- 
000  university  ever  to  shake  that  mass  of  verdant  superficiality 
and  shallowness  into  a  more  idealistic  spirit  and  give  it  some 
reverence  for  the  higher  and  purer  conquests  of  the  intel- 
lect?  

"  It  is  surely  a  great  pity  that  as  the  endowments  increase 
we  can  have  no  assurance  that  the  quality  of  the  output  will 
improve." 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  purposes  in  making  this  final  gift  to  the 
university  he  founded  are  set  forth  as  follows  in  his  letter  to 
the  trustees : 

"  In  making  an  end  of  my  gifts  to  the  University,  as  I  now 
do,  and  in  withdrawing  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  my  personal 
representatives,  whose  resignations  I  enclose,  I  am  acting  on 
an  early  and  permanent  conviction  that  this  great  institution 
being  the  property  of  the  people,  should  be  controlled,  con- 
ducted, and  supported  by  the  people,  in  whose  generous  efforts 
for  its  upbuilding  I  have  been  permitted  simply  to  cooperate ; 
and  I  could  wish  to  consecrate  anew  to  the  great  cause  of  edu- 
cation the  funds  whieh  I  have  given,  if  that  were  possible,  to 
present  the  institution  a  second  time,  in  so  far  as  I  have  aided 
in  founding  it,  to  the  people  of  Chicago  and  the  West,  and  to 
express  my  hope  that,  under  their  management,  and  with  their 
generous  support,  the  University  may  be  an  increasing  blessing 
to  them,  to  their  children,  and  to  future  generations." 


THE  COLOR  LINE  IN   REAL  ESTATE 

BALTIMORE'S  latest  effort  to  solve  her  particular  share 
of  the  race  problem  comes  in  the  shape  of  the  "  West 
ordinance,"  forbidding  negroes  to  move  into  a  block  oc- 
cupied exclusively  by  whites  and  forbidding  whites  to  move  in- 
to "  obviously  "  black  neighborhoods.  The  proposition,  it  seems, 
had  its  genesis  in  a  depreciation  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of 
real-estate  values  in  certain  sections  of  the  city  following  pur- 
chases by  negroes.  It  is  described  by  a  resident  of  Baltimore 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  as  "an  honest,  sincere,  and 
non-partizan  attempt  to  prevent  the  future  depreciation  of 
property  values  in  this  city  caused  by  the  invasion  of  white 
residential  sections  by  colored  persons  and  to  restrain  and  di- 
minish '  personal  and  social  contact '  between  the  races,  '  as  far 
as  possible'  by  statutory  enactment  which  does  not  discriminate 
on  '  account  of  race  or  color  '  and  in  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
legal,  orderly,  and  constitutional  manner." 

A  part  of  the  report  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
West  ordinance  is  quoted  by  the  press  as  follows : 

"  Unless  some  early  and  effective  solution  of  the  matter  is 
found  more  friction  and  disorder  between  the  races  will  result. 
Public  policy  demands  preventive  legislation.  No  fault  is  found 
with  the  negro's  ambitions,  but  the  committee  feels  that  Bal- 
timoreans  will  be  criminally  negligent  as  to  their  future  happi- 
ness if  they  suffer  the  negro's  ambitions  to  go  unchecked.  The 
existence  of  such  an  ambition  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  social 
quietude  and  property  values  of  every  white  neighborhood  in 
Baltimore." 

While  a  number  of  papers,  including  The  Sun,  Commercial, 
and  Evening  Post  in  New  York,  profess  to  believe  that  the 
ordinance  will  not  stand  before  the  Federal  Courts,  the  Balti- 
more Sun  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Mayor  consulted 
the  City  Solicitor  before  signing  it.  Mr.  Poe's  favorable  report 
"  sounds  convincing"  to  this  paper,  which  comments  thus :  * 

"  He  cites  the  recent  case  of  Berea  College,  where  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upheld  a  statute  of  Ken- 
tucky making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  white  and  colored  chil- 
dren to  be  taught  in  the  same  school.  It  was  there  argued  that 
such  segregation  was  an  arbitrary  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
liberty  and  property  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment ; 
but  the  Court  held  otherwise,  tho  the  decision  turned  in  reality 
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on  the  narrower  question  of  the  State's  control  in  this  matter 
over  a  corporation  created  by  it.  It  seems  a  reasonable  infer- 
ence from  what  was  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case, 
and  even  from  what  is  said  by  Justice  Brewer  in  a  dissentinf? 
opinion,  that  the  West  ordinance  will  be  upheld  if  it  ever  comes 
before  that  tribunal. 

"  All  this,  of  course,  is  a  legal  question  on  which  we  are  not 
competent  to  pass  judgment,  but,  as  Mr.  Poe  indicates,  this  is 
a  case  where  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  the  community  are 
imperiled  and  where  the  reserved  police  powers  of  the  State 
should  be  invoked.  ...  It  is  for  the  State  to  say  whether  the 
failure  to  make  such  segregation  of  the  races  as  this  ordinance 
requires  is  detrimental  to  the  peace,  morals,  and  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  neither  the  Federal  Constitution  nor  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  thereto  has  deprived  any  State  of  this 
inalienable  power.  All  property — and  every  property  right — is 
held  subject  to  these  police  powers  and  to  such  general  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  promote  the  common  good  and  general 
welfare.  This  (is  elementary  law,  and,  as  Mr.  Poe  says,  the 
facts  which  called  forth  this  ordinance  certainly  justify  its  ap- 
plication." 

The  advent  of  the  negro  into  exclusive  residential  neighbor- 
hoods does  undoubtedly  depreciate  real  estate,  admits  the 
Boston  Transcript,  but  it  does  not  believe  that  the  problem 
will  be  solved  by  extending  the  Ghetto  or  Chinatown  idea  to 
the  colored  population.  "  The  situation  is  full  of  perplexities 
and  embarrassments,  but  a  resort  to  a  law  of  this  sort  seems 
to  us  unfair."  The  New  York  Journal  emphatically  denounces 
the  segregation  ordinance,  concluding : 

"  This  Baltimore  proposition,  which  may  have  no  higher 
motive  than  to  protect  certain  real-estate  interests  that  imagine 
themselves  threatened,  and  that  would  forbid  the  colored  man 
to  invest  his  money  in  competition  with  others  and  to  occupy 
his  own  property  when  purchased,  would  stir  up  trouble  out  of 
all  proportion  to  any  imaginary  benefit." 

To  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York),  such  laying-out  of 
"  Jim  Crow  districts  "  is  "  opposed  to  the  innermost  spirit  of 
American  institutions  " — 

"  The  only  analogy  known  in  history  is  that  presented  by  the 
ghettos  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Pale  of  Settlement  in 
Russia  of  the  present  day.  Were  it  only  for  this  Jews  would 
help  to  fight  such  a  proposal  to  the  last  ditch.  But  quite  apart 
from  any  such  analogies,  the  proposal  is  revolting  to  every  one 
with  any  manly  feeling.  If  the  colored  men  of  Baltimore  have 
made  such  progress  that  they  can  afford  to  take  houses  in  the 
better  portions  of  the  city,  they  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  represt. " 

In  a  letter  sent  to  a  number  of  the  New  York  papers.  Prof. 
W.  E.  B.  Dubois  voices  the  sentiments  of  the  colored  people 
regarding  the  proposed  device  : 

"  Twenty  years  ago  ths  colored  people  of  Baltimore  lived 
principally  under  the  worst  alley  conditions.  Since  that  they 
have  struggled,  saved,  and  bought  valuable  property.  Druid 
Hill  Avenue,  which  they  practically  own,  would  be  one  of  the 
best  streets  in  the  city  if  the  city  would  pave  it  decently.  But 
one  street  can  not  house  100,000  people.  The  colored  people 
have,  therefore,  begun  buying  (not  renting,  but  buying)  prop- 
erty on  adjacent  streets.  The  result  is  a  flagrant  attempt  to 
curtail  the  simplest  economic  rights  of  men  by  establishing  a 
ghetto  outside  of  which  negroes  can  not  live. 

"  With  this  extraordinary  move  must  be  coupled  the  words  of 
Samuel  H.  Gompers  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Gompers  did  not  say, 
apparently,  that  negroes  already  in  the  trades-unions  would  be 
put  out,  but  he  did  give  emphatic  reasons  for  stopping  further 
accessions  of  negro  members. 

"  What  does  this  all  mean  ?  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear. 
After  the  successful  assault  on  the  black  man's  political  rights, 
there  is  coming  to-day  an  attempt  all  along  the  line  to  curtail 
his  right  to  work  and  to  acquire  property.  Just  as  the  negro 
was  largely  disfranchised  before  the  practise  was  transplanted 
into  law,  so  to-day  the  unions  have,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
largely  kept  black  men  out  of  work,  and  the  labor  customs  of 
Southern  States  have  stolen  his  wages.  Now  gradually  but 
surely  the  attempt  is  made  to  put  these  customs  into  law. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Is  the  black  man  again  to  be 
advised  to  make  no  protest,  to  take  no  defensive  action  ?  While 
he  was  being  stript  of  political  rights  he  was  peremptorily  told 


even  by  his  friends  to  keep  still  and  look  pleasant.  We  were 
told  that  to  take  the  vote  from  the  negro  would  settle  the  race 
problem.  Arc  we  to  be  informed  now  that  stopping  him  from 
working,  buying  property,  and  using  it  will  complete  his 
apotheosis  ? 

"  Is  it  not,  rather,  high  time  for  the  long  silent  champions  of 
decency  and  fair  play  in  the  race  problem  to  voice  a  mighty 
protest  against  these  latest  manifestations  of  race  prejudice  ?  " 


WHY   FRED  WARREN   GOES  TO  JAIL 

THE  STATEMENT  that  "  The  Appeal  to  Reason  has  ap- 
parently failed  in  the  case  of  its  editor,  Fred  D.  War- 
ren," which  appears  in  a  Boston  Transcript  editorial,  is 
hardly  likely  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Warren  himself.  He  is  credited 
by  the  press  with  looking  upon  the  confirmation  of  his  sentence 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  by  the  United  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 


1"RED    D.     WARREN, 

A  Socialist  editor  who  goes  to  jail,  as  Mr.  Debs  puts  it,  to  prove 
that  in  the  United  States  "  kidnaping  is  legal  if  the  victim  is  a 
workingman,  but  a  crime  if  the  victim  is  a  capitalist." 

peals  as  a  successful  issue  of  his  long  campaign  against  the 
Federal  courts.  The  history  of  the  case,  to  summarize  a  lengthy 
review  in  the  New  York  Call  (Soc.),is  briefly  as  follows: 

On  February  17,  1906,  Moyer,  Haywood,  and  Pettibone,  leadeis 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  were  spirited  from  their 
homes  in  Denver  to  Boise,  Ida.,  where  they  were  tried  for  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg.  After  the 
"  kidnaping  "  had  been  decided  legal  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
Warren  determined  to  test  the  courts  and  find  out  whether  such 
kidnaping  would  be  held  legal  in  the  case  of  a  capitalist  as 
well  as  that  of  a  labor  leader.  He  therefore,  in  January,  1907, 
sent  out  from  the  office  of  The  Appeal  to  Reason,  in  Girard, 
Kan.,  15,000  circular  letters  with  this  inscription  upon  the 
envelop  of  each : 

"  One  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  to  any  person  who 
kidnaps  ex-Governor  Taylor  and  returns  him  to  the  Kentucky 
authorities." 

Ex-Governor  Taylor,  of  Kentucky,  was  at  that  time  in  Indiana 
and  had  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  ex-Governor  Goebel. 
A  few  months  later  Warren  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  send- 
ing "  scurrilous,  defamatory,  and  threatening  matter  through 
the  United  States  mails,"    The  trial  was  postponed  until  May,. 
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1909.  Warren  was  found  guilty  and  was  sentenced  by  Judpre 
Pollock  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,500  and  spend 
six  months  in  jail.  This  decision  has  now  been  confirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  final  tribunal  in  such  cases. 

According-  to  Eugene  V.  Debs,  his  friend  Warren  "  knew  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  but  was  determined  to  make  the  capi- 
talist court  show  its  hand  that  the  people  might  see  the  confi- 
dence game  it  is  playing."  Mr.  Debs  continues,  writing  in 
The  Call  : 

"  Warren  goes  to  jail  for  offering  a  reward  for  a  capitalist 
politician  under  indictment  for  crime;  while  the  same  court 
sanctions  and  legalizes  the  kidnaping  of  innocent  workingmen 
by  corporation  brigands,  and  to  reach  this  capitalistic  conclu- 
sion required  four  long  years  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  costs, 
the  net  result  of  which  is  that  kidnaping  is  legal  if  the  victim 
is  a  workingman,  but  a  crime  if  a  capitalist,  and  this  is  the 
law  under  capitalist  misrule  in  the  United  States." 

The  editors  of  The  Call  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist  make 
the  same  argument,  the  latter  concluding  : 

"  Fred  D.  Warren  g-oes  to  prison,  not  because  he  committed 
a  crime,  but  because  he  is  an  active,  fearless,  aggressive 
Socialist. 

"  The  working-  class  have  a  palpable  demonstration  that  capi- 
talistic judges  interpret  the  law  diff'erently  for  members  of 
their  class  than  for  members  of  the  lower  classes. 

"  The  Dred  Scott  decision  by  the  now  infamous  Taney  aroused 
the  nation  to  the  brutalities  of  chattel  slavery. 

"  The  Fred  Warren  decision  by  Pollock,  whom  history  will 
class  with  Taney,  will  awaken  the  nation  to  the  infamies  of 
wage-slavery." 

The  Springfield  Republican  admits  that  "  i';  was  Editor  War- 
ren's purpose  to  determine  whether  the  law  as  applied  to 
Socialists  would  be  regarded  as  good  law  when  applied  to  a 
Republican  politician."  But  it  declines  to  believe  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  purpose : 

"  He  did  not  succeed  in  developing  a  case  which  would  bring 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  face  the  issue  suggested. 
If  he  had  succeeded,  we  have  no  question  that  the  case  would 
have  been  disposed  of  in  harmony  with  any  precedent  the  court 


may  have  lately  established,  regardless  of  the  politics  of  the 
parties  involved.  This  question  will  thus  have  to  be  dismissed." 

The  Republican  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  question  of  viola- 
tion of  the  postal  laws : 

"  Ex-Governor  Taylor  was  admittedly  and  notoriously  under 
indictment  for  a  crime  and  was  notoriously  seeking  an  asylum 
in  Indiana.  Would  a  postal-card  sent  out  by  the  Kentucky 
authorities  offering  a  reward  for  his  apprehension  and  return 
to  that  State  have  been  defamatory  and  subject  to  exclusion 
from  the  mails?  If  not,  would  such  a  card  sent  out  by  a  pri- 
vate citizen  have  been  an  offense  against  the  postal  laws  ?  If 
the  first  question  be  answered  in  the  affii-mative,  would  the 
United  States  Government  undertake  to  punish  the  Kentucky 
authorities  mailing  the  card  ?  Would  it  undertake  to  obstruct 
the  processes  of  justice  under  prosecution  by  any  State  or  local 
government  ?  And  if  not,  may  the  United  States  Government 
consistently  prosecute  private  citizens  who  in  the  same  way 
are  engaged  merely — we  will  say — in  aiding  the  State  or  local 
authorities  in  thus  bringing  back  home  a  fugitive  from  justice 
or  one  charged  with  crime  and  fleeing  from  the    urisdiction  ? 

"  It  must  be  said  that  the  case  against  Editor  Warren  appears 
to  be  rather  attenuated.  It  is  made  so  by  the  mere  fact  that 
the  Taylor  case  was  notorious  and  that  he  was  doing  no  more 
essentially  than  what  the  Kentucky  authorities  were  legally 
doing.  Otherwise  there  might  be  serious  offense — and  a  wide 
opening  for  private  meddling  with  the  activities  of  the  public 
police  and  prosecuting  officers — under  the  Federal  postal  laws 
which  rightly  and  rigidly  bear  down  upon  the  use  of  the  mails, 
as  through  open  postal-cards,  to  defame  or  injure  the  reputa- 
tion of  any  one.  Under  the  circumstances  as  thus  related  it 
would  seem  that  the  punishment  visited  upon  Editor  Warren  is 
unduly  severe.  It  is  at  least  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that 
President  Taft  will  give  the  case  careful  and  unbiased 
attention." 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  is  less  sympathetic,  as  well 
as  less  serious,  and  declares  that  Judge  Hook,  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  decided  quite  properly,  "  as  a  matter  of  law  and  of 
horse  sense,"  that  Mr.  Warren  was  in  error  in  his  belief  that 
"  the  times  were  out  of  joint  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  set 
them  in  joint."  The  gravity  of  that  error,  we  are  told,  may  be 
measured  by  the  heavy  penalty  imposed  upon  "  the  doubtless 
well-meaning  but  too  zealous  gentleman  of  Girard." 
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In  time  of  Carnegie  prepare  for  Dickinson. — Boston  Transcripl. 

Intrenchmbnt,  more  than  retrenchment,  seems  to  b6  the  problem  before 
the  dear  old  Democratic  party. — Southern  Lumberman. 

Now  that  Vice-President  Sherman  is  elected  chancellor  of  the  Smithsonian 
it  look?  dark  for  the  Colonel's  animals. — Boxtnn  Tranacript. 

Ex-CoNGRESSMA>j  Hepburx  of  lowa  opposes  any  further  tariff  revision. 
This  is  one  reason  he  is  ex-Congressman  Hepburn. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Indiana  authors  must  at 
'east  envy  Dr.  Cook  his  ability 
to  spread  on  local  color. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Troy  accepted  with  resig- 
nation the  census  report  that 
Yonkers  exceeds  it  in  popula- 
tion, but  the  Trojans  feel 
chagrined  that  the  State  of 
Nevada  should  have  passed 
them. — Syracu.'ie  Post-Standard. 

A  PARDONED  convict  has 
rushed  into  print  with  the  ad- 
vice, "Always  do  riglit  and 
you  will  never  get  into  trouble.'' 
Looks  like  a  case  of  stealing 
T.  lloo.sevelt's  thunder. — Dr.s 
Moines  Rcgi.iter  and  Leader. 

Nearly  two  hundred  ca.ses 
•of  bad  eggs  shipt  from  Dallas 
to  a  Kansas  Citytandy  factory 
were  seized  by  officers  and 
showed  150,000,000  bacteria  to 
the  cubic  centimeter.  This  is 
probably  the  largest  number  of 
arrests  ever  made  in  a  single 
raid  by  an  American  police 
squad. — Los  Amjclis  l/rrold. 
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-Mr.  Carxegie  is  for  peace  at  any  price. — Boston  Herald. 
Is  New  Jersey  the  politicians  are  beginning  to  fear  Woodrow  Wilson  will  be 
even  a  better  governor  than  they  expected. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Reduction  of  the  post-office  deficit  by  $11,500,000  in  twelve  months  is 
economy  that  counts.    This  is  first-class  delivery. — Boston  Advertiser. 

Chicago  boasts  that  more  twinsarebornin  that  city  than  in  any  other.   But 
who  would  think  of  striking  Chicago  for  the  first  time,  alone? — Detroit  Times. 

It  is  quite  a  natural  suppo- 
sition that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  water  in  the  bath-tub  trust. 
— Buffalo  Enquirer. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Dr. 
Cook's  high  regard  of  the  pub- 
lic's opinion  of  him  has  not  ex- 
tended to  a  refund  of  that 
SSO.OOO  he  got  from  them  on 
his  lecture  tour. — Southern 
Lumberman. 

Just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Brandeis 
completes  his  task  of  showing 
tlie  railroads  how  to  save  a 
million  dollars  a  day,  we  would 
like  to  engage  him  to  show  a 
newspaper  man  how  to  live 
within  his  income. — Southern 
Lumberman. 

There  were  sixteen  deaths 
in  the  prize-ring  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  World. 
two  more  tlian  were  caused  by 
football.  This  disposes  of  the 
cliarge  that  football  is  more 
brutal  than  prize-fighting. — 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle. 


Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 
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THE  "IDLE   RICH"   IN   ENGLAND 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  PRESS  of  London  have  all 
agreed  that  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  a  piece 
of  useless  and  wanton  extravagance,  a  hindrance  to  the 
business  of  the  holiday  season  as  involving  a  General  Election 
just  before  Christmas  and  disturbing-  the  progress  of  parlia- 
mentary legislation.  Events  prove  that  it  has  added  little  or 
nothing  to  the  moral  or  numerical  strength  of  the  Liberal  ma- 
jority. No  English  newspaper  believes  that  King  George  will 
issue,  at  Mr.  Asquith's  request,  500  patents  of  nobility  to  pro- 
vide a  Liberal  majority  in  the  Upper  House  in  order  that  the 
Lords  may  commit  harakiri  by  abdicating  their  veto.  But  the 
attack  of  the  democracy  upon  the  aristocracy  of  England  has 
by  no  means  abated  its  fury.  "  American  dollars  "  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Home  Rule  was  the  taunt  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  retorted  by 
crying  out  "  American  dollars  "  also  have  supported  the  tottering 
houses  of  the  nobility!  In  the  Radical  papers  which  support 
this  bright  demagog,  or  to  put  it  more  politely,  this  leader  of 
the  proletariat,  has  appeared  the  following  list  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  British  aristocracy  who  have  married  into  wealthy 
American  families : 

Estimated  Dowries 
of  the  Brides. 

Duke  of  Marlborough  married  Miss  Consuelo  Vanderbilt     $10,000,000 

Eighth  Duke  of  Marlborougli  (late)  married  Mrs.  Lillian  Ham- 

mersley  of  New  York    3,000,000 

Duke  of  Roxburghe  married  Miss  May  Goelet  of  New  York 10,000,000 

Duke  of  Manchester  married  Miss  Zimmerman 2,000,000 

Eighth  Duke  of  Manchester  (late)  married  Miss  Consuelo  Yznaga        1,000,000 

Earl  of  Craven  married  Miss  Bradley  Martin  of  New  York    1,000,000 

Earl  of  Strafford  (late)  married  Mrs.  Cora  Colgate 1,000,000 

Earl  of  Donoughmore  married  Miss  Grace  of  New  York    500,000 

Lord  Curzon  married  Miss  Mary  Leiter  of  Chicago     5,000,000 

Earl  of  Suffolk  married  Miss  Daisy  Leiter  of  Chicago amount  not  stated 

Fifth  Marquess  of  Anglesey  (late)  married  Miss  King  of  Georgia . 
Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  married  Miss  Da  vies  of  New  York . 

Earl  of  Essex  married  Miss  Adela  Grant  of  New  York 

Earl  of  Orford  married  Miss  Louise  Corbin  of  New  York 

Lord  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch  (late)  married  Mrs.  Gardner  Lister  .  . 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  the  leader  of  those  who  rage  against  the 
Upper  House  as  fiercely  as  the  Seven  raged  against  Thebes. 
The     caricaturists    dress    him    up    in     the     costume    of    the 


THE    HORSE    AS    CANVASSER. 


Mr.  Bottomly,  candidate  for  South  Hackney,  London,  sent  out 
his  racers  with  placards  asking  for  votes. 


Directory,  and  rer)resent  him  as  loading  the  tumbril  with  the 
noblesse  of  the  land  and  hun-ying  them  off  to  the  guillotine. 
His  latest  invective  is  directed  against  "  the  idle  rich  "  of  the 
country.  The  relevancy  and  truthfulness  of  this  description  as 
applied  to  men  of  title  and  landowners  is  questioned  in  Black- 
trood'si  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
by  a  writer  who  styles  him- 
self "One  of  Them."  He 
angrily  answers  with  the 
acrid  rhetoric  and  more  than 
the  literary  keenness  of  the 
Chancellor  whom  he  likens 
to  the  "  sausage-seller  "  of 
Aristophanes  who  enticed 
old  Demos,  the  people,  into 
mischief,  and  gets  kicked 
and  cuffed  by  the  upper  class 
for  his  pains.  In  the  first 
place  he  says  that  the  orator 
of  the  Limehouse  proletariat 
knows  nothing  of  the  private 
life  and  occupation  of  the 
class  he  is  stigmatizing,  and 
we  are  told : 

"  To  begin  with,  the  Chan- 
cellor has  never  had  any 
footing  in  the  class  which 
he  so  unsparingly  condemns. 
He  has  never  at  any  time 
thought  their  thoughts,  seen 
with  their  eyes,  or  grappled 
with  their  problems.  So  far 
as  I  know,  he  was  brought 
up  with  the  intention  of 
practising  the  law  in  a  hum- 
ble  sort  of  way   in   Wales. 

But  for  his  unmistakable  ability  he  would  now  be  a  small 
solicitor  in  a  little  Welsh  town.  His  friends  and  companions 
would  not  be  the  gentlefolk  of  the  countryside,  nor  yet 
the  artizans  and  laboring  men,  but  rather  the  betwixt-and- 
betweens,  the  vet,  the  dentist,  the  tradesman,  and  the  farmer. 
He  comes,  in  fact,  from  a  class  which,  possest  of  many  virtues 
and  important  enough  in  a  way,  has  never  before  exercised 
any  very  great  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ;  a  class 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  the  lower 
middle.  The  result  is  that  he  does  not  really  understand 
either  those  above  or  those  below  the  class  from  which  he 
himself  is  sprung." 

Leaving  the  field  of  personalities  "  One  of  Them  "  would  take 
this  "  modern  sausage-seller  "  to  visit  others  of  them  and  show 
him  what  kind  of  men  they  are  who  lunch  in  aristocratic  clubs. 
He  writes  as  follows: 

"  I  was  lunching  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club  the  day 
after  the  City  Temple  speech.  On  my  right  hand  sat  a  Con- 
servative member  of  Parliament — member  for  a  county  division, 
landlord  over  many  thousands  of  acres,  principal  owner  of  a  big 
brewery  or  distillery,  I  am  not  sure  which.  I  know  him  to  be 
a  major  in  the  Special  Reserve,  and  chairman  of  the  County 
Hospital  Committee.  Idle  ?  So  idle  that  I  doubt  if  he  often 
has  a  spare  hour  between  breakfast-time  and  midnight.  Yet 
here  he  is,  lunching  at  a  luxurious  club,  looking  the  picture  of 
middle-aged  good  grooming  and  prosperity.  No  doubt  if  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  had  looked  in  at  the  window  he  would  have  chosen 
him  as  a  typical  unemployed  rich  man. 

"  Here  is  another  one,  my  friend  Y.  Sleek,  is  he  not,  and 
well-fed  ?  Not  dusty  and  sweat-streaming  like  that  man  there 
who  is  hammering  up  the  wood-pavement  in  the  street  outside. 
Yet  I  know  quite  well  which  works  the  harder.  Y.  is  a  news- 
paper man,  also  a  writer  of  books,  and  no  mean  poet  (but  I 
suppose  the  Chancellor  would  not  include  writing  books  or 
making  verses  in  his  category  of  labor).     He  is  working  when 
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and  the  Conservatives  call  him  "the 
modern  sausage-seller  Cleon,  leader 
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THE    MODERN    SAMSON    AND    THE    LION. 

The  Lion  (to  Samson  Lansdowne) — "So  you  came  out  to  slay  me, 
little  boy,  did  you?  All  right,  I'll  try  a  fall  with  you  presently, 
when  I've  eaten  my  bone!"     — Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 


Mary — "  Now  remember!    you're  a  lamb  now,  and  you  must 
behave  as  such! " 

— Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


THE    REFERENDUM    AS    RADICALS    SEE    IT. 


other  men   are   sleeping,  and  is   certainly  using  his  brain  for 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. " 

Not  the  "  country  magnates  "  but  another  class  altogether 
different  deserve  to  be  "  bespattered  by  the  Chancellor's  choi- 
cest Billingsgate,"  for— 

"  The  only  large  division  of  '  idle  rich  '  to  be  found  in  the 
country  are  the  foreigners,  usually  Americans,  who  take  many 
of  the  best  grouse  moors,  deer  forests,  and  salmon  rivers. 
They  come  and  spend  their  leisure  in  Great  Britain  because 
they  get  more  fun  for  their  money  here  than  elsewhere." 

He  proceeds  to  describe  his  own  habits  and  occupations  as  "  a 
country  squire  "  who  does  much  "  unpaid  labor."  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Parish  Council,  of  the  Village  Club  Committee,  of 
the  Parish  Nursing  Association,  school  manager,  and  justice  of 
the  peace.  As  owner  of  several  thousand  acres  of  land  inclu- 
ding a  village  of  350  people,  he  regards  himself  as  "  the  general 
manager  of  a  somewhat  complicated  business."  He  is  farmer, 
forester,  and  landlord,  and  recognizes  "his  responsibilities." 
To  him  his  estate  is  neither  "  a  pleasure-ground  "  nor  "  a  mere 
investment."  He  dismisses  the  Chancellor  as  "  a  man  who  by 
the  accident  of  birth  can  not  understand  any  class  but  his  own," 
and  concludes  as  follows : 

"  His  tongue  is  venomous,  and  he  is  willing  enough  'co  wound  ; 
but  so  long  as  he  labors  under  foolish  delusions  which  cloud  his 
intelligence  and  obscure  his  reason,  he  may  indeed  be  the  cause 
of  much  mischief,  but  never,  I  hope  and  believe,  of  any  very 
serious  injury  to  the  body  politic.  He  may,  he  does,  sometimes 
deceive  many  of  the  people,  but  now  and  again  he  is  sure  to 
be  found  out,  and  will  never  be  able  to  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time." 


ONE    LEADER,  ONE    FI.AO. 

(How  the  Conservatives  view  the  Hefereiidum.) 

—  Westminster  Gazclic  (London). 


CANADIAN    FARMERS   ON    PREFERENCE 
AND  PROTECTION 

THE  FARMERS  of  Northwestern  Canada  find  their  in- 
terests somewhat  hindered  by  protection  in  the  Eastern 
Provinces  which  raises  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for 
manufactured  goods.  They  are  also  anxious  to  draw  closer  the 
ties  which  unite  their  commerce  with  that  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  They  have  grown  tired  of  complain- 
ing and  have  now  gone  to  headquarters  at  Ottawa,  and  we  find 
great  interest  aroused  in  the  press  by  the  fact  that  a  delegation 
of  these  agriculturists  is  laying  before  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment certain  demands  which  they  make  with  regard  to  the 
tariff,  etc.,  their  motto  being,  as  they  announce,  "Canada  for 
the  Canadians."  There  are  five  hundred  of  these  delegates  and 
the  London  (Ontario)  Advertiser  tells  us  that  they  lay  the 
emphasis  upon  four  demands  embodied  in  their  petition  to  the 
Government : 

"  1.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff,  particularly  in  the  duties  on 
agricultural  implements. 

"  2.  Government  ownership  or  control  of  terminal  elevators. 

"  3.  Government  ownership  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway. 

"  4.  Public  aid  toward  the  establishment  of  a  chilled-beef  in- 
dustry in  the  West." 

According  to  this  writer,  the  Government  will  be  placed  in  a 
painful  dilemma  between  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  who 
call  for  the  protection  of  a  duty  on  imported  fabrics  and  imple- 
ments and  the  farmers  who  protest  that  the  burden  falls 
indirectly  on  them.     Thus  we  read: 

"  The  farmers  contend  that  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  will 
lighten  their  burdens,  and  the  manufacturers  contend  that  it 
will  inflict  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  increased  competition. 
Standing  between  two  classes  who  do  not  think  their  claims  are 
reconcilable,  the  position  of  the  Government  is  by  no  means 
comfortable." 

Protection  in  any  case  is  a  hindrance  to  national  prosperity, 
thinks  the  Montreal  Daily  Witness,  and  when  it  prevails  in 
Canada  the  farmer  is  the  man  who  suffers.  This  the  farmer 
well  knows  and  feels  sore  over,  yet,  we  are  told,  "  what  the 
West  thinks,  if  its  convictions  are  such  as  it  can  hold  to,  Can- 
ada will  have  to  think  ere  long." 

The  East  and  the  West  are  divided  on  this  point.  The  Globe 
and  The  Star,  for  instance,  both  of  Toronto  and  circulating  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Canada,  The  Globe  being  Liberal 
and  The  Star  independent,  tho  both  generally  supporters  of  the 
Government,  are  strong  for  the  protection  of  East  Canada's 
manufactures. 
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The  claims  oi.  the  Western  farmers  that 
the  Government  own  the  Hudson  Bay  Rail- 
way and  the  terminal  elevators  are  thus 
stated  by  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  : 

"  Special  attention  will  also  be  claimed  by 
what  the  representatives  of  the  Western 
farmers  will  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railway  and  the  terminal 
elevators. 

"  The  form  in  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Rail- 
way shall  come  into  being  is  a  matter  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  people  of  Western  Canada 
should  have  the  deciding  voice.  That  na- 
tional undertaking  is  of  vital  necessity  to 
the  West,  and  the  money  for  its  construction 
is  to  come  from  the  West.  The  Western 
spokesmen  in  the  farmers'  deputation  at 
Ottawa  next  week  will  speak  the  practically 
unanimous  convictions  and  desires  of  the 
whole  Western  Canadian  people  in  regard  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  The  West  will 
be  solid  behind  them.  And  the  Government 
should  recognize  that  the  West  has  the  right 
to  determine  the  status  of  this  great  and 
most  necessary  public  service.  This 

"  Still  more  emphatically,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, will  the  Western  spokesmen  in  the  deputation  voice  the 
mind  of  the  farmers  of  all  Western  Canada,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  necessity  of  the  Dominion  Government  putting 
into  operation  a  policy  of  publicly  owned  terminal  elevators. 
The  Western  Canadian  farmers  are  entitled  to  have  their 
desires  in  this  respect  carried  out." 

Enlarging  on  this  point,  the  leading  paper  of  Ontario,  the 
Toronto  Globe,  supports  the  views  of  the  delegation  with  regard 
to  Canada's  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  we 
read : 

"  In  regard  to  Canada's  trade  relations  with  the  United  States 
the  farmers  take  officially  the  line  long  ago  taken  by  their 
leaders.  They  want  reciprocal  free  trade  in  coal,  lumber,  oils, 
fish,  and  all  products  of  the  farm  and  orchard.  They  desire  the 
removal  of  the  duties  on  implements  and  vehicles  used  by  them. 
Their  pronouncement  in  favor  of  better  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States,  and  especially  for  the  free  exchange  of  farm 
products,  proves  conclusively  that  the  small  group  of  pamphlet- 
eers in  Toronto  and  elsewhere  who  were  opposed  even  to  an 
official  discussion  of  the  trade  relations  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  Republic  did  not  represent  the  opinion  of  rural  Canada, 
however  closely  they  may  have  interpreted  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  large  centers  of  population." 

The  English  press  do  not  appear  to  take  the  Canadian  farmers 
very  seriously.     The  Express  (London)  characterizes  their  ex- 


GENEKAL    VIEW    OF    PEDKO    .MIGUEL    LOCK.'S. 

photograph  was  taken  from  the  east  wall,  looking  north. 

pedition  as  **  crying  for  the  moon,"  and  says  "  wild  men  from  the 
West  invade  Ottawa, "  and  are  no  more  than  "  freak  free-traders, " 
merely  "  the  tools  of  the  Free-Trade  Union  of  England  whose 
emissaries  have  worked  them  up  to  a  quixotic  junketing  tour 
which  need  not  be  taken  seriously."  According  to  The  Stand- 
ard (London),  the  fact  that  Canadians  of  all  parties  insist  so 
vehemently  upon  retaining  and  extending  the  preference  toward 
England  is  having  a  powerful  effect  on  British  opinion. 


JAPAN  AND  THE   PANAMA   CANAL 


sion. 


EAST    CHAMBER    OF    THE    GATUN    LOCKS. 

In  the  distance  is  seen  the  middle  lock,  under  construction. 


HE  QUESTION  of  the  fortification  of  the  Panama 
Canal  now  being  discust  in  this  country  has  aroused  in 
Japan  much  interest  not  entirely  unmixt  with  apprehen- 
Ever  since  the  commencement  of  work  on  the  Canal  the 
Japanese  have  watched  its  progress  with  serious  concern.  The 
optimists  saw  in  the  completion  of  that  waterway  a  great  auxil- 
iary to  the  commercial  expansion  of  their  country,  while  the 
pessimists  were  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  signal  for  the  aggres- 
sive attitude  which  America  would  assume  toward  Japan  in  the 
field  of  both  commerce  and  the  Navy.  The  anxiety  of  the  latter 
class  of  observers  has  been  intensified  by  the  report  of  the  pro- 
posed fortification  of  the  Canal.  Altho  the 
Japanese  press  raise  no  objection  to  its  for- 
tification, they  naturally  look  upon  this  new 
undertaking  of  ours  in  no  favorable  light. 
'■  We  have  no  reason,"  says  the  Tokyo  Asahi, 
"  to  deny  the  United  States  the  right  to 
fortify  the  Canal,  but  we  fail  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  undertaking  if  America 
means  to  use  the  Canal  only  for  commercial 
purposes."  It  has  been  reported  that  Mr. 
Uchida,  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, publicly  announced  that  the  Mikado's 
Government  not  only  had  no  objection  to  the 
fortification,  but  would  willingly  cooperate 
with  the  American  Government  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  the  plan.  On  this  report 
the  Yorodzu  interviewed  "  a  high  official  in 
the  Foreign  Department,"  whose  statement 
was  to  the  following  effect: 

"  Minister  Uchida's  statement  is  obviously 
misrepresented.  It  is  not  our  place  to  assist 
the  American  Government  in  the  fortification 
of  the  Panama  Canal.    Our  position  should  be 
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strictly  neutral.  The  Canal  is  being  built  by  America  with  no 
foreign  assistance  or  cooperation,  and  it  rests  with  her  alone 
to  decide  whether  it  should  be  fortified  or  not.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  a  country  like  England  whose  special  relations 
with  Panama  justify  her  in  protesting  against  the  fortification. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  question,  so  long 
as  the  fortification  and  the  regulations  concerning  the  use  of 
the  waterway  are  not  of  such  nature  as  will  jeopardize  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

The  recent  trip  of  President  Taft  to  the  Cana!  zone  elicited 
many  surmises  from  the  Japanese  press  and  publicists.  Count 
Okuma,  in  a  statement  made  to  the  representative  of  the  Hochi, 
voices  the  belief  that  the  President's  trip  was  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  taking  necessary  measures  preparatory  to  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Panama  Republic.  To  him,  the  construction  of  the 
Canal  is  only  a  prelude  to  the  obliteration  of  the  independence 
of  the  little  Republic  in  Central  America.     We  are  told : 

"During  the  past  decade  or  so  the  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  her  foreign  relations  has  under- 
gone a, .signal  change.  When  America  annexed  Texas  in  1846 
Congress  was  far  from  unanimous  in  indorsing  the  annexation. 
Again,  her  acquisition  of  Alaska  occasioned  much  adverse  criti- 
cism on  the  part  of  the  public.  With  the  annexation  of  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  America  turned  a  new  page: 
she  had  definitely,  if  unconsciously,  come  to  adopt  imperialism 
as  her  guiding  policy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  question  which 
challenges  our  immediate  attention  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  American  absorption  of  Panama  will  seriously  affect  our 
interest.  Many  diverse  opinions  may  be  advanced  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  as  for  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  nothing 
prejudicial  to  our  welfare  will  result  from  the  annexation. 
As  Japan's  only  mission  is  to  contribute  her  quota  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  peace  of  the  world,  she  should  certainly  avoid 
throwing  any  obstacle  in  the  path  of  other  nations,  so  long  as 
their  activities  do  not  injure  the  cause  to  which  she  is  pledged." 
— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  CRITICS  ESTIMATE  OF  SOCIALISM 

THE  FRIENDS  and  foes  of  Socialism  find  a  splendid 
opportunity  in  the  great  world-congress  of  the  Socialists 
at  Copenhagen  to  size  up  the  whole  movement  and  to 
say  what  they  think  of  it.  Its  friends  see  it  advancing  like  the 
rise  of  a  new  religion  that  is  to  make  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
its  own ;  while  its  deriders  see  only  the  bickerings  of  the  vari- 
ous wings  of  the  party  and  laugh  at  the  inconsistencies  of  a 
movement  that  takes  on  different  forms  in  different  lands.  One 
of  its  most  keen  and  piquant  critics  is  Mr.  J.  Bourdeau,  who 
reviews  the  debates  and  disputes  of  the  congress  and  concludes 
that  Socialism  as  a  practical  measure  of  reform  is  so  far  a  fail- 
ure and  a  Utopian  dream  of  philosophy  as  unreal  as  the  republic 
of  Plato.  The  recent  congress,  he  declares,  proves  the  dictum 
of  Eduard  Bernstein,  the  well-known  Berlin  Socialist  and 
journalist,  that  "  congresses  are  all  humbug!  "  and  he  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  Socialism  of  to-day  has  changed  its  base.  To 
quote  his  words  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris)  : 

"  The  times  of  orthodoxy  have  passed.  Marx  and  his  prophets, 
the  Kautskys,  the  Guerdes,  are  venerated,  but  no  longer  lis- 
tened to.  We  are  witnessing  the  collapse  of  Marxist  orthodoxy. 
The  congress  has  not  only  failed  to  affirm  the  great  principles 
of  the  social  question,  but  it  has  itself  violated  the  principles 
maintamed  by  preceding  congresses  by  not  more  absolutely 
deprecating  the  anarchistic  strike,  at  the  same  time  that  it  es- 
pouses ministerialism  when  once  it  has  been  established." 

The  impossible  compromise  between  the  two  parties  has  been 
attempted  and  has  failed.  Internationalism,  he  avers,  has  re- 
ceived a  fatal  blow.  Even  the  statistics  of  Socialism  are  dis- 
appointing. Out  of  the  300,000,000  people  whose  nationality 
was  represented  at  the  congress,  there  are  only  8,000,000  Social- 
ists. The  Socialistic  organizations  of  the  world  can  scarcely 
count  3,000,000  "conscientious  members,"  "properly  enrolled 


and  paying  dues."  According  to  Karl  Marx,  international 
Socialism  advances  in  step  with  the  development  of  the  great 
industries.  Yet  in  the  United  States,  "  the  most  capitalist  of 
republics,"  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Here  "the  progress  of 
Socialism  is  as  slow  as  it  is  painful."  In  England  the  trade- 
unions  have  triumphed,  the  Socialists  join  the  Labor  party  and 
ally  themselves  with  the  Liberals.  In  Russia  they  have  been 
reduced  to  impotency,  like  the  French  Socialists  after  the  Com- 
mune. In  Italy,  according  to  the  Socialist  press,  the  "  Confed- 
eration of  Labor  "  has  driv.en  out  the  revolutionaries.  In  France 
there  are  bloody  strikes,  in  which  a  spirit  of  Spanish  anarchism 
prevails,  but  while  the  majority  of  the  40,000,000  of  the  popula- 
tion incline  to  radicalism  and  anticlericalism,  they  lean  at  the 
same  time  toward  individualism  rather  than  Socialism.  German 
Socialism  is  a  deeply  rooted,  flourishing  organization,  nothing 
seems  to  stop  its  growth,  but  the  solidity  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, so  long  as  it  endures,  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
international  revolution  preached  by  Socialists.  The  same  as- 
pect is  presented  by  Sweden  and  Belgium,  "  the  paradise  of 
capitalism."  In  Denmark  the  Socialists  gained  not  a  single  seat 
at  the  last  elections. 

There  was  no  internationalism,  no  harmony,  this  writer  tells 
us,  at  this  international  congress.  Czechs  and  Austrians, 
Italians  and  Germans— all  were  at  odds.  The  deliberations 
were  destitute  of  enthusiasm.  The  debate  on  the  measures  to. 
be  taken  in  case  of  war  showed  how  discordant  were  the  views 
of  German,  French,  and  English  Socialists.  At  the  conclusion, 
however,  all  shook  hands  and  held  a  great  reception.  "  In  short, 
it  was  a  congress  of  compromise  which  ended  in  a  dance."  Mr. 
Bourdeau  thinks  there  was  something  droll  in  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  the  supper  given  by  the  delegates  at  the  "  magnificent 
town  hall  "  of  Copenhagen.  He  says  the  German  Socialist  paper 
Vorwaerts  described  "the  Pantagruelic  sideboard,"  on  which 
figured  "  hams  and  scarlet  lobsters,  and  various  choice  dainties 
and  delicacies  which  stood  amid  long-necked  bottles."  "We 
saw  nothing  of  the  cabbage-soup  which  Proudhon  served  out  to 
his  guests."  The  Humanite  (Paris)  protests  against  such 
luxury.  "To  tell  the  truth,"  cries  Mr.  Jaures  in  his  paper, 
after  sharing  the  good  things  of  "  the  Pantagruelic  sideboard," 
"  I  was  ashamed  to  indulge  in  all  this  fine  fare."  The  innocent 
orgy,  says  this  writer,  concluded  with  a  dance.  To  quote  his 
words : 

"  To  the  voluptuous  measures  of  Viennese  waltzes  the  couples 
joined  arms  and  hands ;  round  and  round  they  whirled,  and  the 
god  Cupid  was  one  of  the  party.  The  congress  ended  in  delight, 
for  the  most  celebrated  Socialists  were  to  be  seen  and  admired 
circling  in  the  most  frantic  of  farandoles.  A  fine  comment  on 
Bernstein's  dictum  '  congresses  are  all  humbug.'  " 

These  lively  sallies  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  point  when  we 
read  the  more  serious  and  deliberate  comments  of  such  writers 
as  Paul  Louis,  who  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris)  puts  a  very 
different  face  on  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  he  declares, 
general  unity  marks  the  ranks  of  Socialism.  Socialists,  in  fact, 
have  shown  themselves  superior  to  other  political  groups  in 
that  they  have  been  the  only  political  party  which  has  succeeded 
in,  internationalizing  its  action,  in  turning  its  decisions  into 
decrees, -and  in  ordering  the  modus  operandi  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tise on  several  continents.  "  The  Congress  at  Copenhagen,  in 
spite  of  inevitable  and  perhaps  not  unprofitable  differences  of 
opinion,  has  once  more  made  evident  this  essential  unity  of 
aims."  He  admits  that  "  the  enemies  of  Socialism  "  at  each  in- 
ternational meeting  "  have  thought  they  saw  the  time  come 
when  it  would  be  dissolved  and  destroyed  by  intestine  conflicts." 
But  he  adds : 

"  Not  only  has  it  continued  intact,  but  every  international 
congress  so  far  held  shows  a  numerical  advance  over  its  prede- 
cessors."— Translations  made  for  1n^  Literary  Digest. 
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CHEMOTHERAPY:  THE  LATEST  MEDICAL 

MARVEL 

EVER  SINCE  we  knew  that  many  diseases  are  parasitic 
in  origin,  we  have  been  lookin.o:  for  substances  that  will 
kill  the  parasites  without  harminK  the  organism  on 
which  they  prey.  If  there  were  any  one  such  substance,  we 
should  have  a  panacea — a  "cure-all,"  and  the  last  word  would 
have  been  said,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  this  type  of  disease  is 
concerned.  But  parasites  are  many  ;  some  die  easily  and  some 
resist  obstinately.  Some  yield  only  to  treatment  that  is  also 
fatal  to  the  patient.  In  the  case  of  malaria,  where  the  para- 
site is  a  low-grade  animal  instead  of  being  a  simple  plant  like 
the  bacteria,  quinin  has  proved  to  be  the  substance  we  want- 
it  is  fatal  to  the  Plasmodium, 
as  it  is  called,  and  will  not 
kill  the  sufferer.  Until  recent 
years,  however,  there  has 
been  no  systematic  hunt  for 
chemical  substances  that  will 
do  for  other  diseases  what 
quinin  does  for  malaria.  The 
successes  of  serumtherapy 
have  been  so  great  and  the 
investigations  connected  with 
it  so  fascinating,  that  it  has 
thrown  into  the  shade  a  class 
of  remedies  that  is  really 
more  obvious.  Now,  however, 
the  medical  world  is  ringing 
with  the  praises  of  the  so- 
called  "  606  "  — a  coal-tar  com- 
pound that  is  said  to  be  in- 
stantly fatal  to  the  dreaded 
spirochseta,  the  germ  of  the 
worst  of  human  blood  diseases. 
The  discovery  of  this  com- 
pound comes  as  an  incident  in 
a  long  series  of  chemical  re- 
searches carried  on  by  Dr. 
Paul  Ehrlich,  a  German  physi- 
cian and  chemist,  and  by  his 
followers.  They  have  devoted 
themselves  wholly  to  the  par- 
asites belonging  to  the  animal 
kingdom  —  the  two  already 
mentioned  and  the  trypano- 
some  of  sleeping-sickness,  and  their  discoveries  are  based 
primarily  on  the  fact  that  some  of  the  coal-tar  colors  stain 
the  disease-germs  readily  while  others  do  not.  They  have 
assumed  that  when  this  selective  staining  action  occurs,  the 
germ  will  be  more  apt  to  succumb  to  the  chemical  agent ; 
and  apparently  they  are  right.  Says  Dr.  H.  Schweitzer,  wri- 
ting in  Science  (New  York,  December  9).  on  this  subject: 

"  Chemotherapy  can  perhaps  best  be  described  as  the  science 
dealing  with  the  treatment  of  internal  parasitic  diseases  by 
means  of  preparations  synthetized  with  the  object  of  combining 
the  maximum  power  of  efficiency  in  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  protozoa  with  the  minimum  poisonous  action 
upon  the  patient's  tissues,  this  combination  of  properties  being 
primarily  established  by  animal  experimentation. 

"  In  contradistinction  to  chemotherapy,  serumtherapy  is  the 
method  of  treating  bacterial  infections  by  means  of  antibodies 
generated  by  the  diseased  organism  itself. 

"  If,  as  seems  improbable  from  the  brilliant  results  reported 
in  such  abundance  by  many  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  the 


Courlesy  of  *'  McClure'a  Magazine.'* 

PROFESSOR    PAUL    EHRUCH, 

Founder  of  an  "  entirely  new  science,  that  of  specific  chemical  therapeutics. 
Two  years  ago  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  medical  research. 


medical  world,  the  new  remedy  should  suffer  a  setback  thiough 
later  ol)servatioris  of  serious  aftcr-efFects,  it  would  not  detract 
in  the  least  from  the  magnificent  services  which  Ehrlich  and 
his  pupils  have  rendered  humanity.  Such  vast  progress  has 
already  been  achieved  in  chemotherapy  that  it  will  nece.ssarily 
be  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  when  it  will  become  possible 
to  definitely  arrest  the  ravages  of  such  terrible  diseases  as 
syphilis,  recurrent  fever,  and  sleeping-sickness.  Perhaps  can- 
cer, the  cause  of  which  has  been  ascribed  by  .some  investigators 
to  organisms  resembling  the  spirochaeta  of  syphilis,  will  also 
be  found  amenable  to  chemotherapy. 

"  This  marvelous  success  of  modern  therapy  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  due  to  synthetic  chemistry,  which  in  the  past  has 
already  rendered  invaluable  a.ssistance  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner by  furnishing  him  such  efficient  remedies  as  antipyrin, 
phenacetin,  trional,  veronal,  hexamethylen-tetramin,  and  as- 
pirin. How,  in  the  light  of  these  positive  advances,  can  we  ex- 
plain the  attitude  of  those 
few  who  are  still  opposed  to 
progress  in  medicine  to  which 
our  science  has  chiefly  con- 
tributed? A  few  years  ago 
when  we  celebrated  the  birth 
of  synthetic  chemistry  by 
commemorating  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Perkins'  dis- 
covery of  the  first  anilin  color, 
one  of  these  obstructionists 
stated  in  a  discussion  that 
he  believed  very  few  useful 
drugs  had  been  put  out  by  the 
manufacturing  chemists,  and 
that  we  should  be  better  off  if 
Perkins  had  never  discovered 
coal-tar  products.  The  anilin 
colors  were  cheap  and  gaudy 
and  did  not  last,  and  the  coal- 
tar  drugs  were  in  the  same 
class.  He  believed  that  the 
good  that  coal-tar  products 
had  done  was  being  neutral- 
ized by  the  harm. 

"  Let  us  hope  that  after  a 
closer  study  of  the  subject 
this  short-sighted  man  has 
meanwhile  learned  that  he  is 
wrong  in  every  particular ;  for 
there  exist  coal-tar  dyes  which 
are  ever  so  much  faster  than 
any  coloring-matter  supplied 
by  nature,  and  coal-tar  deriv- 
atives in  the  hands  of  com- 
petent physicians  do  as  little 
harm  as  any  active  drug  in 
the  pharmacopoeia. 

"  In  fact,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  department  in  medicine  that  has  not  directly  benefited 
through  the  discovery  of  the  coal-tar  products  and  especially  of 
the  anilin  dyes.  It  has  provided  the  anatomist  and  pathologist 
with  the  means  of  staining  various  tissues  and  thus  of  studying 
not  only  their  normal  structure  but  the  alterations  caused  by 
disease.  It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  has  been  built  the 
modern  science  of  bacteriology,  enabling  the  investigator  in 
this  field  to  distinguish  between  the  different  disease  organisms 
and  to  determine  their  presence  by  various  tests,  and  now  it 
bids  fair  to  equip  the  physician  with  the  most  potent  weapons 
in  the  warfare  against  disease." 


SNAILS  AND  TYPHOID— That  snails  may  play  a  part  in  the 
dissemination  of  typhoid  fever,  by  taking  the  germs  into  their 
digestive  organs  and  then  depositing  them  on  the  vegetables  on 
which  they  feed,  is  believed  by  Dr.  Barabaschi,  an  Italian 
physician.  This  investigator's  report  of  his  experiments,  origi- 
nally communicated  to  La  Semaine  Medicate,  is  thus  summa- 
rized in  Cosmos  (Paris,  November  26)  : 
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"  Dr.  Barabaschi  has  undertaken  a  series  of  experiments  to 
see  whether  snails,  which  live  on  vegetables  destined  to  be 
eaten  raw,  may  not  deposit  thereon,  with  their  excreta,  the 
bacilli  of  Eberth.  These  experiments  consisted  in  spreading  a 
pure  culture  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  bouillon,  over  cabbage  leaves 
on  which  ten  snails  were  allowed  to  feed.  By  subjecting  to 
repeated  bacteriological  analyses  the  deposits  left  by  these 
moUusks  on  the  walls  of  the  receptacle.  Dr.  Barabaschi  was 
able  to  ascertain,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  the  presence 
of  microorganisms  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Eberth 
bacillus,  and  which  became  agglutinated  by  the  blood  serum 
from  a  typhoid  patient.  Relying  on  these  results,  the  author 
thinks  that  snails  are  perfectly  susceptible  of  playing  a  part 
in  the  transmission  of  typhoid  fever." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  "SHOW-ME"  PRINCIPLE  IN 
INVENTION 

•  •  'B"  "■'  E  ONLY  discovers  who  proves, "  said  the  eighteenth- 
century  theologian  Paley.  This  maxim,  which 
sounds  surprizingly  like  the  twentieth-century 
pragmatism  of  William  James,  is  taken  as  a  text  by  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering  (New 
York,  December)  in  an  effort  to  show  that  the  real  inventor — 
at  all  events  he  who  should  be  recognized  by  the  courts — is  he 
who  first  succeeds  in  demonstrating  that  a  device  is  practical. 
To  evaluate  in  terms  of  use  to  society  any  successful  invention, 
says  this  writer,  is  the  first  principle  of  patent  equity.  We 
read: 

"  Of  late  there  has  come  into  greater  and  we  believe  more  de- 
served prominence  the  doctrine  that  invention  depends  on  the 
practical  effort  of  the  inventor  to  show  and  demonstrate  the 
success  of  his  process  or  device.  Broadly  speaking,  the  lan- 
guage of  Paley,  a  common-sense  English  theologian  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  '  He  alone  discovers  who  proves,'  exactly  fits 
the  case.  An  analysis  of  the  essentials  of  an  invention  in  the 
light  of  Paley's  maxim  is  of  use  to  the  metallurgical  or  chemical 
engineer  in  whose  industry  the  old  order  ever  yieldeth,  giving 
place  to  the  new.  The  conception  of  an  invention  can  come 
from  either  a  flash  of  intuitive  thought  or  from  a  long  course 
of  hard  reasoning,  or  it  can  come  from  an  artistic  blending  of 
the  two,  a  combination  of  the  purely  feminine  and  the  purely 
masculine  character  of  mental  action.  Before  he  can  act  effi- 
ciently and  successfully  the  inventor  must  see  clearly  and  think 
correctly.  By  the  building  up  of  a  structure  of  countless  mental 
bricks,  .  .  .  the  inventor  reduces  his  invention  to  practise  and 
his  original  and  novel  idea  has  become  a  useful  reality.  In 
short,  the  value  of  an  invention  is  measured  by  the  standard  of 
William  James's  pragmatism— '  Utility  is  the  test  of  truth.' 
The  invention  of  an  inventor  is  comparable  to  a  play  of  a 
writer.  The  invention  of  a  great  inventor  is  comparable  to  a 
play  of  Shakespeare's." 

Shakespeare,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  following  out  this 
idea,  was  often  accused  of  plagiarism,  especially  in  the  play  of 
'  Hamlet. '  In  the  same  way  Edison  has  been  accused  of  in- 
venting '  the  perfectly  obvious. '  Shakespeare  took  '  Hamlet ' 
from  a  play  of  Kyd,  rewriting  and  greatly  improving  it.  Kyd 
had  taken  his  plot  and  a  good  many  of  his  scenes  from  a  French 
historical  novel  which  had  been  taken  in  turn  from  the  original 
Scandinavian  story.     To  quote  further : 

"  Shakespeare  made  use  of  the  forms  of  tragedy  brought  to 
perfection  by  Marlowe  from  the  old  miracle  plays  of  the  monks. 
Finally,  he  made  use  of  many  old  phrases,  rimes,  and  conceits, 
of  many  old  tricks  of  stagecraft.  Looked  at  in  a  narrow  sense 
there  is  hardly  anything  new  in  it,  and  on  this  perverted  view 
the  partial  truth  '  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun'  has  in- 
deed a  verisimilitude.  But  any  literary  critic,  in  fact,  any  man 
of  literary  taste  and  ordinary  judgment,  would  dismiss  at  once 
the  charge  of  plagiarism  from  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare  did 
not  steal  '  Hamlet.' 

"  Shakespeare  is  comparable  to  the  great  inventor,  for  he  was 
a  good  actor  as  the  great  inventor  is  a  fair  mechanic  ;  he  was 
a  good  playwright  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  public's  wants,  as 
the  great  inventor  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
try ;  he  was  fairly  successful  financially  just  as  the  higher  type 


of  an  invenlor  like  Bessemer,  Siemens,  Bell,  and  Edison  have 
had  their  share  in  the  financial  rewards.  In  short,  they  both 
unite  the  real  with  the  ideal  in  a  sensible  sort  of  manner. 
Shakespeare  used  inferior  and  old  materials  and  produced  a 
superior  article.  Bessemer  did  precisely  the  same.  Just  as 
Shakespeare  was  original  so  is  the  inventor  original  who  proves 
his  invention  by  intelligently  directed  hard  work.  For  as  old 
Dean  Paley  said,  '  He  alone  discovers  who  proves. '  In  the 
welter  and  toil  of  developing  an  invention  the  '  merely  obvious  ' 
is  usually  discovered  with  difficulty.  In  fact,  what  hindsight 
calls  the  obvious  is  usually  the  antonym  of  obvious.  For,  if 
the  obvious  was  so  eternally  simple  and  infernally  apparent, 
why  did  not  some  one  else  discover  and  prove  its  existence  and 
value  ?  This  common-sense  doctrine  is  seen  in  every  one  of 
the  patent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
To  be  a  bit  disrespectful,  law  is,  after  all,  only  long-winded 
common  sense." 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR   GENIUSES 

WE  ARE  beginning  to  provide  special  schools  and 
classes  for  backward  children ;  may  it  be  that  we 
need  them  also  for  such  as  are  exceptionally  brilliant  ? 
Professor  Stern,  of  Breslau  University,  Germany,  has  suggested 
that  we  establish  schools  for  geniuses  ;  and  the  idea  meets  with 
favor  in  the  mind  of  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Interstate 
Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis).  The  trouble  with  all  edu- 
cational systems  is  that  they  find  it  diflicult  to  deal  with  minds 
both  singly  and  in  the  aggregate,  while  both  these  methods 
are  absolutely  necessary.  There  are  some  minds,  however,  that 
refuse  to  be  classed  with  the  mass.  They  must  be  dealt  with 
as  a  class  by  themselves,  or  ruin  will  be  the  result.  As  the 
writer  puts  it,  "  the  unclassable  youthful  product  of  superior 
mental  attainments  should  no  longer  be  made  the  recipient  of  the 
multitudinous  studies  peculiar  to  a  modern  school  curriculum." 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  are  over-children  in 
this  world,  to  use  a  Nietzschean  phrase,  and  that  our  treatment 
of  them  in  the  past  has  not  been  greatly  to  our  credit 

"  The  theory  of  education,  which  we  take  it  has  always  been 
founded  on  the  strangest  idea  that  the  human  mind  has  ever 
evolved — namely,  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  has  been  one  of 
delightful  and  engaging  simplicity;  for  tho  it  took  into  con- 
sideration how  best  to  crowd  each  nook  and  cranny  of  the  nor- 
mal mind  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  learning,  it  never 
bothered  in  a  disquieting  way  about  the  great  evil  that  is 
wrought  by  a  system  that  induces  receptivity  and  at  the  same 
time  destructibility.  ...  To  oppose  any  other  but  the  normal 
mind  to  the  brunt  of  teaching,  as  driven  home  by  the  educator 
who  knows  his  system  only  too  well,  makes  not  only  for  unre- 
ceptiveness,  but  causes  a  destruction  of  those  outstanding  quali- 
ties, which,  were  they  properly  nurtured,  would  eventually  place 
the  individual  above  his  fellow  men.  In  a  word,  a  mind  of  this 
caliber  is  laid  waste  by  the  approved  educational  process  and 
may,  when  it  recovers  from  the  onslaughts,  develop  along  those 
warped  and  objectionable  lines  which  are  not  greatly  desired — 
lines  which  are  productive  of  talented  but  misguided  individuals 
who  revenge  themselves  on  society  for  the  great  wrong  done 
them  by  purblind  educators. 

"  Few,  indeed,  are  the  talented  men  who  have  written  the 
story  of  their  lives  and  have  not  told  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
schoolroom.  Their  broodings  over  their  shortcomings,  their 
depressions  due  to  their  incapacity  to  learn,  are  a  tragical  page 
that  must  give  the  thoughtful  reader  pause.  And  the  tragedies 
are  always  the  same,  since  they  arise  from  the  same  source 
—the  lack  of  a  mind,  highly  developed  in  one  direction,  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  multifarious  studies  with  which  the  educator  wishes 
to  inundate  it.  .  .  .  In  the  curriculum  of  nearly  all  our  schools 
scant  attention  is  paid  to  the  singling  out  of  the  exceptional 
student's  most  striking  predilection,  and  the  nurturing  of  it 
by  the  only  sort  of  education  which  would  strengthen  it  into  a 
luxuriance  of  healthy  growth.  Hence,  it  has  occurred  to  a 
small  number  of  medical  philosophers,  and  philosophers  who 
know  naught  of  medicine  but  a  deal  of  education,  that  the  times 
are  ripe  to  start  special  schools,  in  which  more  thought  will  be 
given  to  the  subject  of  what  constitutes  the  proper  pabulum 
for  a  talent  that  should  be  nursed  with  care  and  solicitude. 

"  What  would  be  the  object  of  these  special  schools  ?     In  the 
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first  place,  they  would  segregate  those  who  by  nature  are  unfit 
for  the  educative  system  that  mauls  into  obedience  the  lesser 
mental  qualities  of  the  decidedly  normal ;  and,  secondly,  they 
would  have  instructors  informed  with  the  right  spirit,  so  that 
the  mistakes  which  to-day  obtain  would  be  obviated.  To  the 
superficial  observer  all  this  may  seem  Utopian,  but  that  it  has 
its  iota  of  practicability  must  be  apparent  to  him  who  sees 
deeper  than  the  surface  of  things.  If  this  were  not  so,  why  is 
it  that  the  schools  of  to-day  show  so  plentifully  the  results  of 
the  leveling  processes  of  education,  a  drab  monotony  as  the 
resultant  of  years  of  training,  with  only  occasionally  a  mind  in 
revolt  above  the  level  that  is  maintained  with  such  religious 
zeal  by  the  present-day  educators  ?  " 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  HOOKWORM'S 

STING 

THAT  THE  evil  effects  of  the  hookworm  are  exagger- 
ated and  that  the  results  attributed  to  its  presence  in 
the  human  body  are  in  reality  due  to  other  causes,  is 
asserted  by  Dr.  F.  Julian  Carroll,  of  Sum- 
merville,  S.  C,  in  an  article  contributed 
to  The  Journal  of  the  South  Carolina  Medi- 
cal Association  (October).  Dr.  Carroll 
does  not  deny  the  fact  that  the  worm  is 
parasitic  in  large  numbers  of  persons  in 
the  South,  but  he  maintains  that  his  con- 
tentions are  nevertheless  true.  It  may 
well  be,  he  says,  that,  as  claimed  by  one 
writer,  90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  section  are  victims  of  the  parasite, 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  the  cause  of  a  seri- 
ous malady.  Dr.  Carroll  protests  against 
the  view  that  pictures  the  inhabitants  of 
the  South  as  spending  their  time  alternately 
swinging  on  an  "  ague  post "  in  an  effort  "  to 
keep  the  chills  from  shaking  their  jaw-teeth 
loose"  ;  and  "  sitting  in  the  sun,  seeking  to 
warm  and  nourish  a  very  prosperous  and 
insatiate  colony  of  hookworms."  He  writes  : 

"  Repeated  examinations  of  the  students 
of  Southern  colleges  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  most 
robust  and  athletic  of  them  are  the  some- 
what unwilling  and  altogether  unconscious 
hosts  of  the  ankylostoma  duodenalis,  or  to 
call  him  or  her  by  the  shorter  and  uglier 
term,   hookworm. 

"  An  experiment  which  I  personally  conducted  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  among  a  class  of  people  known  as  Crackers, 
showed  an  infection  of  every  case  examined.  I  promptly 
thymolized  the  surrounding  country,  and  tho  the  benefit  was 
for  a  time  apparent,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  was  not  largely 
due  to  the  tonic  treatment  which  was  given  after  the  vermifuge 
had  been  administered ;  and  once  the  treatment  stopt,  so  like- 
wise did  the  improvement. 

"  From  these  cited  facts  it  seems  only  fair  to  deduce  that  the 
hookworm,  in  a  healthy  person  who  is  well  fed  and  nourished, 
does  not  produce  serious  illness,  nor,  often,  symptoms  of  any 
kind ;  and  the  line  of  symptoms  usually  laid  at  the  door  of  this 
parasite  are  not  all,  or  even  largely,  attributed  to  this  cause, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  lack  of  symptoms  in  the  college  stu- 
dents examined. 

"  I  do  believe  that  when,  in  addition  to  the  various  ills  of 
poverty,  impure  or  insufficient  food,  unhygienic  modes  of  living, 
and  malarial  cachexia,  .  .  .  we  engraft  a  hookworm  infection, 
we  have  furnished  the  straw  which  is  calculated  to  break  the 
camel's  back ;  but  we  must  not  infer  from  this  that  the  straw 
is  the  whole  load.  We  should  not  attribute  to  the  hookworm 
the  causation  of  a  whole  string  of  evils  of  which  it  is  really 
only  the  culmination 

"If,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  the  hookworm,  and  not  climatic 
conditions,  is  the  cause  of  the  alleged  laziness  of  Southerners, 
why  is  it  that  the  large  number  of  young  men  of  the  South, 
who  annually  go  to  New  York  and  other  Northern  cities,  give 
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A  Southern  doctor  who  believes  that  the 
hookworm  is  not  as  black  as  it  is  painted. 


no  evidence  of  this  affection?  I  think  that  it  has  never  been 
asserted  that  change  of  climate  rids  one  of  these  voracious  de- 
stroyers of  energy. 

"  Did  Rector,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  show  any  slug- 
gishness in  the  Olympian  games?  Were  the  famous  family  of 
Greenways  ever  accused  of  being  lacking  in  either  nerve  or 
energy  ?  Rudolph  Seigling,  the  captain  of  last  year's  eleven 
at  Princeton,  was  about  as  husky  a  220-pound  tackle  as  they 
generally  turn  out.  And  these  are  by  no  means  isolated 
cases. 

"  For  the  size  of  the  colleges  and  the  amount  of  material  at 
their  disposal,  and  considering  their  lack  of  money  and  conse- 
quent absence  of  skilful  training,  the  football  and  athletic 
teams,  generally,  of  our  Southern  colleges  compare  most  favor- 
ably with  the  big  teams  of  the  North.  And,  bear  in  mind, 
please,  that  a  team  of  Southern  athletes  is  probably  feeding  a 
large  and  variegated  assortment  of  hookworms. 

"  And  yet  the  pitiful  cry  has  gone  forth  and  '  a  certain  rich 
man,'  out  of  his  abundance,  has  given  us  one  of  the  oleaginous 
crumbs  that  fall  from  his  table,  in  the  shape  of  a  million  bits 
of  gold.  Possibly  he  has  cornered  the  thymol  market.  We 
throw  this  out  only  as  a  suggestion,  however,  and  do  not  assert 
it  as  a  fact. 

"  Now,  if  this  million  is  wisely  used  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  class  of  peo- 
ple for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  not 
spent  in  making  the  whole  population  of 
the  South  receptacles  for  excessive 
amounts  of  thymol,  much  good  can  be  done. 
Otherwise  it  will  prove  a  mere  temporary 
expedient. 

"  To  recapitulate :  As  long  as  we  have 
dirt  and  poverty,  with  the  accompanying 
squalor  and  lack  of  proper  hygiene  and 
food,  we  can  do  little  of  a  permanent 
nature  for  the  relief  of  the  class  of  people 
among  whom  the  hookworm  plays  the 
greatest  havoc. 

"  By  all  means  clean  out  these  parasites, 
but  don't  impress  on  your  patients  that 
they  are  the  only  source  of  evil  against 
which  they  have  to  contend.  And  above 
all  things,  let  up  on  this  organized  system 
of  advertising  to  the  world  that  this 
southern  portion  of  .the  United  States  is 
chiefly  noted  for  its  production  of  hook- 
worms, malaria,  and  pellagra. 

"  If  your  object  is  to  alarm  the  laity,  you 
have  succeeded  admirably,  and  tho  their 
ideas  are  a  little  vague,  many  estimating 
this  animal  to  vary  in  size  anywhere  from 
the  dimensions  of  a  boa-constrictor  to  a 
rattlesnake,  they  are  fully  aware  of  the 
terrors  of  the  situation.  A  little  reac- 
tionary tendency  is  beginning  to  become 
evident,  and  inevitably  it  will  grow. 
"  A  good  thing  can  be  pushed  too  hard." 


GERMINATION  A  FIGHT  BETWEEN  SEED  AND  SOIL— 
That  the  sprouting  of  a  seed  depends  on  a  contest  between  it 
and  the  soil  for  the  necessary  water  is  a  striking  idea  recently 
put  forward.  If  the  soil  absorbs  water  more  quickly  than  the 
seed,  it  robs  the  latter  of  moisture  so  that  there  is  no  sprout- 
ing. The  germination  of  seeds,  it  would  appear,  thus  depends 
largely  on  the  specific  affinity  for  water  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  planted,  and  on  the  degree  of  saturation  of  that  soil.  Mr. 
A.  Miintz,  whose  researches  are  noted  in  the  Revue  Scientifique 
(Paris),  has  studied  the  behavior  of  a  sprouting  seed  in  water, 
and  in  perfectly  dry  earth.  Between  these  extremes  are  the 
more  or  less  humid  soils,  whose  specific  capacity  for  water  is 
incomplete,  or  reached,  or  exceeded.     We  read : 

"It  is  to  be  noted,  among  the  results  obtained,  that  the 
germination  was  able  to  take  place  in  clayey  soil  containing 
only  2.5  per  cent,  of  water,  in  still  more  clayey  soil  with  4  per 
cent,  of  water;  and  in  very  clayey  soil  with  7.7  per  cent.  In 
sandy  soil,  whose  specific  capacity  of  saturation  is  less  than 
unity,  0.5  per  cent,  of  water  is  sufficient  to  cause  germination. 
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while  in  soil  whose  specific  affinity  is  near  20,  about  19  per 
cent,  is  necessary. 

"  Water  given  to  the  seed  by  previous  immersion  is  removed 
by  the  earth  in  all  cases  where  the  affinities  of  the  latter  are 
not  satisfied,  and  then  germination  can  not  take  place.  The 
seed  and  the  soil  fight  for  the  water,  finally  reaching  an  ad- 
justment regulated  by  the  specific  affinities  of  the  two  antago- 
nists;  and  it  is  only  when  water  is  present  in  such  quantities 
that  the  earth's  affinity  is  satisfied,  that  the  seed  is  successful 
in  germinating."— rrans/aiiow  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN   ELECTRIFIED  COMMONWEALTH 

A  COMMONWEALTH  that  is  to  be  run  by  electricity, 
while  the  electricity,  of  course,  is  all  produced  and  con- 
^  trolled  by  a  single  beneficent  corporation,  is  enthusias- 
tically described  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York, 
December)  by  Sylvester  Baxter.  Mr.  Baxter  presents  what 
the  editor  pleasantly  terms  in  his  introductory  note  "  the  ami- 
able aspects  of  industrial  centralization,"  leaving  it  to  others 
to  picture  some  of  the  unamiable  ones — if  such  there  be.  The 
commonwealth  in  question,  which  is  none  other  than  Connecti- 
cut, the  "  land  of  steady  habits,"  is  not  yet  completely  electri- 
fied; but  she  is  "on  the  way,"  according  to  Mr.  Baxter,  and  he 
is  convinced  that  in  the  process  her  habits  will  become  even 
more  steady,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  electricity  and  electri- 
cal corporators.  Speaking  less  lightly,  Mr.  Baxter  presents 
certain  undoubted  benefits  arising  from  the  cooperation,  due  to 
common  control,  of  steam  and  trolley  roads,  and  he  predicts 
that  when  this  control  extends  to  other  electric  industries,  ad- 
ditional benefits  will  accrue.  He  contrasts  Connecticut  with 
Massachusetts,  where  common  ownership  of  these  two  classes 
of  roads  is  not  now  legal,  and  where  the  interests  of  transpor- 
tation, he  is  sure,  are  suffering  thereby.     Says  Mr.  Baxter : 

"  Common  ownership  of  primary  and  secondary  railway  sys- 
tems makes  possible  a  most  admirable  flexibility  in  operation. 
In  nearly  all  the  older  parts  of  the  country  the  haphazard  build- 
ing of  unrelated  pieces  of  independent  lines  in  the  same  terri- 
tory, eventually  absorbed  by  a  common  interest,  has  led  to  the 
retention  of  much  superfluous  trackage.  A  most  eminent 
authority  has  pointed  out  that  were  New  England  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  entirely  new  railway  system  a  vastly  superior 
service  might  be  given  with  a  reduction  of  the  existing  track- 
age by  at  least  one-third.  The  waste  from  such  unnecessary 
construction,  perpetuated  in  operating  and  maintenance 
charges,  is  prodigious.  It  entails  a  corresponding  burden  upon 
the  public. 

"  In  Connecticut  the  problem  of  utilizing  some  of  this  super- 
fluous trackage  has  been  solved  by  electrifying  it  and  transfer- 
ring it  to  the  Connecticut  Company  for  operation  on  trolley- 
line  principles.  At  night  the  local  freight  service  is  performed 
by  the  steam-line  organization.  In  developing  a  trolley  service 
in  the  same  territory  as  the  steam  line  it  is  occasionally  found 
desirable  to  build  a  new  trolley  line  parallel  with  the  steam- 
tracks.  The  company  apparently  thus  competes  with  itself. 
But  the  conditions  of  service  and  operation  are  so  different  that 
in  reality  the  parallel  trolley  line  is  an  auxiliary,  a  feeder, 
rather  than  a  competitor  in  any  true  sense. 

"  Again,  unnecessary  duplications  are  thus  avoided.  For  ex- 
ample, the  trolley-cars  start  from  the  railway  station  of  a 
certain  busy  manufacturing  city  and  enter  upon  an  electrified 
old  steam  line  that  had  been  next  to  abandoned — previously 
operated  only  because  the  law  required  it — and  at  another  city 
they  again  enter  upon  the  streets  and  proceed  to  the  business 
center.  Here  other  trolley-cars  run  to  the  station  and  enter 
upon  other  steam  tracks,  electrified  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
thereby  saving  that  much  parallel  construction.  Departing 
from  the  steam  tracks,  the  trolley  service  runs  over  a  new  in- 
terurban  line,  substantially  built  according  to  steam-line  prin- 
ciples. This  line  cuts  across  country  by  its  own  right  of  way, 
returning  at  intervals  to  the  highways  for  the  sake  of  passing 
through  towns  and  villages.  Entering  the  capital  city  of  the 
State,  the  cars  traverse  the  business  center  and  cross  the  Con- 
necticut over  a  noble  commemorative  bridge  of  granite,  lately 
built.  Here  another  interurban  line  continues  the  service;  its 
trolley-cars  proceed  to  the  station  and  there  enter  upon   the 


steam-car  tracks — this  time  those  of  one  of  the  great  double- 
track  main  lines  of  the  system  with  an  extensive  traffic  of  its 
own  in  both  passengers  and  freight.  For  some  miles  this  main 
line  has  been  electrified;  the  trolley-cars  stop  only  at  the  regu- 
lar stations,  and  fares  are  charged  according  to  the  five-cent 
zone  principle  of  electric-railway  practise.  At  the  first  junc- 
tion point  the  trolley-cars  pass  from  the  main  line  onto  an  elec- 
trified branch  of  the  steam  system  to  an  important  mill-town ; 
here  they  take  to  the  streets  and  thence  run  across  the  hills  by 
a  long  interurban  line  to  an  attractive  country  town  of  consid- 
erable importance. 

"  The  economy  of  this  procedure  is  manifest.  Common  own- 
ership of  steam  lines  and  trolleys  has  made  it  possible  to  utilize 
long  stretches  of  the  primary  system  also  for  the  secondary 
service.  Otherwise  there  would  have  been  costly  duplications, 
or,  owing  to  the  expense,  there  might  have  been  attempted  no 
secondary  service  at  all.  By  thus  averting  outlays  mounting 
into  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  money  has  been  saved  for 
other  improvements  demanded  by  the  public  interest." 

Going  on  still  further  in  the  same  line,  the  writer  advocates 
an  efficient  coordination  of  public-service  functions  as  the  next 
great  forward  step  in  the  economic  world.  He  finds  significant 
in  this  connection  the  circumstance  that  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  marked  by  the  development  of  the  new 
technical  calling — production  engineering.     He  says : 

"  Production  engineers  have  worked  wonders  in  promoting 
the  efficiency  of  individual  industries  and  of  commercial  or 
mercantile  activities.  The  coordination  of  operations  within  a 
given  enterprise,  say  a  great  factory  or  department  store,  is 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  such  work.  It  is  particularly 
notable  that  production  engineers  have  effected  great  economies 
in  the  workings  of  certain  bureaus  or  department  divisions  in 
the  national  Government  at  Washington.  A  sign  of  the  times 
is  the  new  appreciation  of  efficiency  in  connection  with  govern- 
mental operations — as  witnessed  by  the  favor  with  which  the 
proposition  for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Director  of 
Posts,  or  general  manager  of  the  Post-office  Department,  with 
a  possibility  of  saving  many  millions  a  year  in  the  conduct  of 
the  service  by  the  adoption  of  up-to-date  business  methods,  is 
now  looked  upon  among  Congressmen. 

"  True  economy  will  come  with  wise  expenditure.  Liberal 
expenditure,  when  well  directed,  begets  liberal  returns.  Hence 
there  is  an  immense  field  for  production  engineering  in  govern- 
mental service — national.  State,  and  municipal.  And  just  as 
in  the  conduct  of  a  city  great  efficiency  can  be  achieved  by 
thoroughly  coordinating  the  operations  of  individual  depart- 
ments and  introducing  the  spirit  of  team  work  among  them,  so 
not  only  in  the  public-service  industries  of  city.  State,  or  nation 
are  there  immense  possibilities  in  the  ways  that  we  have  been 
considering,  but  ultimately  in  the  establishment  of  economical 
and  scientific  interrelations  among  all  the  diverse  factors  of 
trade,  communication,  productive  industry,  and  finance.  It  is 
along  such  lines  that  the  twentieth  century  seems  destined  to 
work  out  the  great  problems  of  efficiency  and  conservation  that, 
broadly  considered,  comprize  the  most  vital  elements  of  human 
well-being  and  progress." 


FIRE-PROOF  HEDGES  TO  STOP  FOREST  FIRES— Experi- 
ments are  being  made  abroad  with  dividing  forests  into  fire- 
proof regions  or  compartments  by  planting  thick  hedges  of 
some  green  and  juicy  incombustible  plant,  such  as  a  member 
of  the  cactus  family.  This  plan,  while  well  adapted  to  culti- 
vated forests,  would  be  too  expensive,  as  well  as  inadequate, 
for  the  wild  woodlands  of  our  own  country,  where  cutting  wide 
swaths  at  intervals  is  the  plan  now  generally  adopted  where 
the  timber  is  not  simply  left  to  burn  at  will.  A  writer  in 
Cosmos  (Paris)  in  a  communication  on  this  subject  notes 
that  weapons  ordinarily  employed  against  other  fires  are 
quite  often  ineffective  in  the  struggle  with  forest  fires.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  be  content  with  limiting  the  fire  area  and 
thus  preserving  the  neighboring  regions.  This  is  accomplished 
not  only  by  cutting  down  trees,  as  already  noted,  but  by  digging 
ditches,  and  by  setting  counter-fires  if  the  wind  is  favorable,  so 
that  these  may  sweep  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  fire,  and 
force  it,  at  the  moment  of  meeting,  to  go  out  for  lack  of  ma- 
terial on  which  to  feed.     Moreover : 
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^1  "  Prudence  counsels  us  also  to  take  precautions  by  fire-proof 

fences,  thus  dividinjr  the  total  area  of  the  forest  into  a  series 
of  spaces  surrounded  by  high,  thick  hedges  made  of  insulating 
plants. 
.  "In  a  communication  made  in  1899  to  the  Society  of  Accli- 

^  mation  Mr.  Roland-Gosselin  recommended,  as  the  material  for 

such  hedges,  the  Cactus  opuntia,  whose  tissues  are  gorged  with 
liquid  and  are  hence  incombustible.  The  Cactus  opuntia,  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  easily  grow  wild  and  needs  a  warm  climate. 
"  In  place  of  this  plant,  another  vegetable  species,  the  Mexi- 
can agave,  has  been  recommended.  This  will  live  through 
winters  of  some  severity.  Plantations  are  surrounded  with  a 
continuous  hedge  of  it,  about  six  feet  thick,  formed  of  three 
rows  of  the  agave  planted  in  alternate  order.  Such  hedges, 
by  shutting  off  closed  areas,  make  the  stoppage  of  fires  certain, 
and  besides,  the  agave,  by  its  rapid  multiplication,  soon  forms 
a  barrier  that  will  keep  out  both  herds  and  men." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TO    WRITE  WITHOUT   USING  THE  EYES 

A  HANDY  device  for  writing  with  closed  eyes,  not  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  but  to  relieve  those  suffering  from 
^  eye-strain  or  in  danger  of  it,  has  been  invented  by  Dr. 
J.  N.  Rhoads,  of  Philadelphia,  who  describes  it  in  The  Optical 
Jourruil  and  Review  (December  1).  Dr.  Rhoads  is  convinced, 
he  says,  that  all  our  eyes  wear  out  more  from  abuse  than  from 
use,  and  that  they  are  made  to  exhaust  themselves  two  or  three 
times  as  rapidly  as  is  necessary.  Few  trades  require  near  vision 
all  day ;  even  mechanics,  in  filing,  sawing,  and  fitting,  could  be 
taught  to  favor  their  eyes  by  looking  away  from  their  work. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  for  bookkeepers  and  students  to  pin  their 
eyes  down  to  the  paper  without  intermission.  He  tells  as  fol- 
lows the  story  of  how  he  came  to  think  of  his  device : 

"  I  was  feeling  very  tired  one  night  and  being  especially 
anxious  to  get  some  copy  in  line  for  the  printer,  I  lay  down 
and  began  to  write  in  the  dark  on  prescription  blanks.  I  went 
through  the  work  with  little  difficulty  and  then  looked  around 
for  some  handier  way  of  doing  the  thing,  and  subsequently 
constructed  the  box  as  seen  in  the  cut. 

"  The  writing  device  is  ten  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long. 
It  has  two  rollers,  one  in  each  end,  and  upon  them  a  long  sheet 
of  paper  is  rolled  which  is  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long  and  nine 
inches  wide.  The  paper  is  fast,  of  course,  to  both  rollers,  but 
on  the  start  is  nearly  all  wound  on  the  back  roller,  so  that  the 
paper  may  be  rolled  on  the  front  roller  line  by  line  as  it  is 
written.  Common  screw  eyes  are  screwed  into  one  end  of  each 
roller  as  shown  by  B,  B,  and  are  used  to  roll  or  unroll  the  paper. 
A  slot  a  quarter  inch  by  one  inch  runs  across  the  box  as  indi- 
cated at  A,  and  is  the  platform  upon  which  the  writing  is  done, 
and  over  which  the  paper  slips.  The  arrow,  C,  points  to  a  wire 
which  runs  across  the  front  of  the  lid  or  hand-rest  and  is  to 
guide  the  pencil  in  the  dark  The  lid  is  hinged  to  facilitate 
changing  the  paper  or  for  copying  on  the  typewriter.  To  the 
underside  of  the  lid  is  attached  a  loop  in  which  I  keep  a  pencil 
so  that  the  machine  is  always  ready 

"  By  using  a  short  pencil  with  this  device  I  am  able  to  write 
while  lying  flat  on  my  back  in  bed  with  everything  completely 
under  the  bed-clothing,  and  therefore  I  am  not  at  the  mercy 
of  a  cold  room  when  I  want  to  write. 

"  It  is  my  habit  to  keep  this  writing-scroll  near  the  bed  all 
the  time,  and  if  I  happen  to  wake  up  during  the  night  and 
some  particular  idea  possesses  me,  I  reach  for  the  scroll  and 
jot  it  down,  and  if  I  feel  like  elaborating  the  subject  I  do  so, 
and  transfer  it  to  the  typewritten  sheet  in  the  morning 

"  There  are,  of  course,  two  distinct  fields  for  the  use  of  this 
device.  One  will  include  those  who  are  not  bodily  able  to  sit 
up  and  write  as  their  ambitions  may  dictate,  tho  their  eyes 
may  be  normal.  The  other  will  include  those  who,  owing  to 
ocular  defects,  are  compelled  to  give  up  writing.  These  latter 
may  be  helped  whether  they  are  victims  of  unreasonable  ambi- 
tions or  not 

"  Besides  stopping  the  deterioration  of  eyes,  this  machine 
will  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  have  become  blind  late  in  life, 
and  who  have  not  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  write  on  a  blind 
man's  typewriter 

"  Not  only  should  bookkeepers  be  advised  to  make  their  wri- 
ting and  figures  large  and  round,  but  the  book  and  tableting- 


sheet  makers  should  be  instructed  to  make  their  columns  wider 
and  rulings  plainer.  Some  railroad  companies  have  their  tabu- 
lated sheets  so  closely  ruled  and  cross  ruled  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  figures  on  them  larger  than  two  millimeters  in 
height.  And  to  make  it  worse,  these  sheets  are  about  three 
feet  long  and  two  feet  wide.  Such  a  broad  expanse  of  white 
shining  into  the  eyes  all  day  must  be  an  awful  menace  to  the 
retina. 

"  Finally,   I  want  to  emphasize  three  points.     First,   that  it 
is  possible  to   educate  healthy  working  people  up  to  the  fact 


DEVICE    FOR   WRITING    WITHOUT    LOOKING. 

A  is  a  slat  which  supports  the  paper  under  the  pencil.  B,  B  are 
screw  eyes,  controlling  the  rollers  which  carry  the  paper.  C  Ls  a 
wire  which  guides  the  pencil.     1>  is  the  paper. 

that  they  may  do  the  same  amount  of  good  work  with  half  as 
much  eye-strain.  Second,  that  it  is  possible  for  all  grades  of 
acquired  amblyopes  to  write  without  the  use  of  their  eyes,  and 
to  do  so  nearly  as  rapidly  and  legibly  as  they  were  able  to  do 
before  their  eyes  were  dimmed.  Third,  that  it  is  possible  for 
bodily  wearied  medical  men  to  write  vigorously  while  resting 
flat  on  their  backs  in  bed." 


DOES  IRON  BREAK  FROM  FATIGUE  ?— The  condition  called 
"  fatigue  "  in  metals  is  very  little  understood.  Its  very  name 
is  only  an  analogy.  Muscular  fatigue  is  now  thought  to  be  a 
toxic  effect  caused  by  poisonous  products  of  muscular  work ; 
but  metallic  fatigue  is  simply  a  loss  of  strength  due  to  some 
sort  of  molecular  rearrangement,  often  consequent  upon  over- 
strain. A  recent  French  writer  asserts  that  "  fatigue  "  has  been 
rather  overworked  as  an  explanation  of  mysterious  failures  and 
breakages,  and  serious  disasters  might  be  avoided  by  looking 
more  deeply  into  their  real  causes.  Says  Cosmos  (Paris» 
November  12)  : 

"  For  some  years  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  among- 
engineers  to  adopt  the  '  fatigue  of  metals  '  as  an  explanation  of 
all  sorts  of  accidents,  either  on  railroads  or  in  metallic  struc- 
tures, public  or  private.  This  is  evidently  convenient,  but  per- 
haps a  little  too  easy,  as  is  noted  by  Prof.  Leon  Guillet,  of  the 
chair  of  metallurgy  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
in  an  open  letter  published  in  La  Technique  Moderne  (June, 
1910).  The  '  fatigue  '  so  often  incriminated  may  evidently  take 
place,  and  may  result  in  a  rupture  of  the  metal,  which  may 
bring  on  the  most  serious  accidents.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  highly  possible  that  we  may  be  tempted  to  blame  this 
for  accidents  whose  exact  cause  we  have  been  unable  to  discover. 
In  any  case  we  may  say  that  this  cause  is  generally  difficult  to 
find  because  we  can  not  place  side  by  side  the  piece  of  incrimin- 
ated metal  and  the  initial  product  from  which  it  was  formed. 

"  Mr.  Leon  Guillet  is  inclined  to  think,  with  considerable 
probability,  that  numerous  ruptures  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  metals  have  undergone  defective  thermic  and  mechanical 
treatment,  and  he  condemns  the  imprudence  of  engineers  who 
use  metals  fresh  from  the  forge  or  the  mold  for  making  pieces 
intended  to  bear  a  considerable  strain.  In  particular  he  objects 
to  the  custom  of  subjecting  to  strain  cold-drawn  tubes,  that  is 
to  say,  metal  twisted  and  deformed  to  a  fatal  extent,  without 
being  afterward  tempered  to  correct  its  fragility.  The  limit 
of  elasticity  is  yet  very  badly  determined,  and  it  may  happen 
that  it  is  exceeded  in  bodies  so  heterogeneous  as  metallurgical 
products,  especially  iron  and  steel.  The  author  definitely  re- 
marks that  this  limit  is  very  small  in  products  made  homo- 
geneous by  reheating.  This  opinion  should  not  be  forgotten^ 
for  our  present  means  of  investigation  hardly  permit  us  to  fol- 
low the  alterations  that  take  place  in  metals  through  fatigue ; 
thus  it  is  well  to  observe  the  greatest  prudence  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  results  whose  causes  often  escape  us." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"AN   INCARNATION   OF   POETIC 
HARMONY" 

FAMOUS  actresses  of  an  earlier  generation  were  accus- 
tomed to  prolong  the  time  of  their  final  public  leave- 
taking  by  giving  readings  of  the  great  scenes  from 
Shakespeare's  plays.  This  custom  is  now  enacted  in  revival 
by  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who,  as  Mr.  William  Winter,  the  veteran 
critic,    puts  it,  "  is  now  speaking  in  the  principal  cities,  cor- 


AN  EARLY  PORTRAIT  OF  ELLEN  TERRY. 

"  She  has  rivals  hi  specific  walks  of  the  drama,  but,  essentially  as  a 
personahty  and  as  an  actress,  she  stands  alone." 

dially  welcomed  wherever  she  appears,  and  always,  as  in  the 
past,  winning  golden  opinion  and  the  hearts  of  her  audience  by 
the  charm  of  her  sympathetic  and  beautiful  personality."  This 
■welcome  was  inaugurated  in  New  York  when  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance a  distinguished  company  of  people  assembled  and 
Mr.  Percy  MacKaye  read  the  following  poem : 

ELLEN    TERRY 
On  her  return  to  America 

How  shall  we  welcome  back  her  image  bright. 
Who  from  our  hearts  has  never  been  away? 
They  never  lived  who  never  loved  a  play, 
Nor  ever  loved  who  loved  not  in  delight. 
Therefore  to  her  who,  in  Dull-Care's  despite. 
Long  since  has  taught   the  world's  sad  soul  to  pray 
To  saints  of  joy,  we  bring  an  homage  gay 
Of  hearts  made  lighter  by  her  own  pure  light. 

Juliet  of  love,  Miranda  of  the  mind, 
Kalhcrinc  of  (luips,  and  beauty's  Rosalind, 
Trutli's  Portia,   Beatricr  the  madcap  merry, 
All  heroines  wrought  of  the  master's  heart — 
To  these  we  bow,  and  these  bow  down  to  Art, 
And  Art  to  Time,  and  Time — to  Ellen  Terry. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin-Riggs  applied  to  her  the  epithet 
that  all  agree  is  best  descriptive  of  her  wonderful  personality 
in  saying,  "  thou  incarnation  of  poetic  harmony."  Mr.  Winter 
having  taken  time  to  consider  since  this  first  appearance,  is  not 
outdone  by  the  others  in  his  tribute.  In  Harper's  Weekly  he 
writes : 


"  In  the  twenty-seven  years  which  have  passed  since  Miss 
Terry  made  her  first  appearance  here  (October  30,  1883,  at  the 
Star  Theater,  as  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  in  Wills's  picturesque 
and  pathetic  play  of  'King  Charles  I.'),  many  things  have 
changed;  but  no  considerable  change  is  visible  in  her.  Time 
has  only  touched  with  a  pensive  grace  the  affluent  beauty  which 
it  had  not  the  heart  to  spoil.  Her  figure  is  still  imperial.  Her 
movement  still  evinces  the  buoyant  freedom  of  the  curling 
wave.  Her  smile  still  flashes  like  a  sudden  sunbeam.  Her 
rich  voice  is  still  a  strain  of  music.  Her  gestures  still  possess 
the  ease,  breadth,  and  spontaneity  which  always  made  them 
absolutely  appropriate  and  expressive.  She  still  is  Ellen  Terry, 
the  foremost  inspirational  actress  of  her  time ;  a  woman  of 
authentic  genius, whose  dramatic  art  often  exquisite,  more  often 
lawless  and  wild,  derives  an  unpremeditated,  enchanting 
felicity  from  her  opulence  of  womanhood,  tenderness  of  heart, 
unerring  intuition,  and  passionate  ardor  of  soul.  Not  in  any 
period — as  far  as  can  be  learned  from  historic  records ;  certainly 
not  in  our  period — has  the  stage  presented  such  a  striking  ex- 
ample as  is  shown  by  Ellen  Terry,  of  the  union  of  wild  genius 
with  practical  sense    in   the   conduct  of  professional  life,  and 


ELLEN  TERRY  AS  LADY  MACUETH, 

Painted  by  Sargent. 

"  To  see  her  as  an  actress,"  says  Mr.  Winter,  "  was  to  see  a  vital 
creature  of  beauty,  passion,  tenderness,  and  eloquence." 

trained  skill  with  vagrant,  intuitive  impulse  in  the  art  of  dra- 
matic expression.  She  has  rivals  in  specific  walks  of  the 
drama,  but,  essentially,  as  a  personality  and  as  an  actress,  she 
stands  alone." 
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Over  most,  Mr.  Winter  has  the  advantage  of  lonpr  and  intimate 
experience  of  the  stapre,  and  he  calls  the  role  of  Miss  Terry's 
varied  achievements  with  such  mastery  of  characterization  as 
he  alone  seems  to  know  the  secret  of,  thus  mollifying  his  ver- 
dict, not  equally  enthusiastic,  of  the  actress  in  a  new  capacity. 
He  writes: 

"  When  she  was  on  the  stage,  in  her  rightful,  natural  environ- 
ment, she  was  the  acknowledged  queen :  the  supreme,  unap- 
proachable Ophelia  ;  the  perfect  Bea- 
trice; bewitching  and  pathetic  beyond 
description  as  Goethe's  Margaret ;  like 
a  lily  of  loveliness  as  Tennyson's  Ros- 
amund ;  exquisite  in  the  simplicity  and 
purity,  and  heart-breaking  in  the  ardent 
passion  and  natural,  woman-like  grief 
of  Wills's  Olivia ;  the  incarnation  of 
love  not  less  than  of  mind  as  Portia ; 
and  the  veritable  rough  diamond  of 
humor  and  goodness  as  Nance  Oldfield. 
The  honor-roll  of  her  fine  artistic 
achievements  would  be  a  very  long  one, 
and  full  of  light.  On  the  lecture  plat- 
form she  is  not  able  to  reproduce  those 
images  of  dramatic  power  and  beauty 
which  long  ago  she  revealed  in  the 
theater  and  left  as  a  benediction  in  the 
public  remembrance.  The  most  that 
she  does  as  a  lecturer  is  to  impart  an 
occasional  suggestion  of  some  of  them 
— as  in  a  recital  of  Portia's  exposition 
of  the  quality  of  mercy. 

"  The  public  gain  in  listening  to  Miss 
Terry's  discourses  on  Shakespeare  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  pleas- 
ure of  mental  and  spiritual  intercourse 
with  a  woman  of  fine  temperament  and 
rare  physical  charm.  The  actress  has 
always  been  wonderfully  skilful  in  her 
use  of  attire ;  it  was  not,  as  is  custom- 
arily supposed,  Burne-Jones  who  in- 
vented the  Ellen  Terry  draperies,  but 
Ellen  Terry  who  devised  them,  and  who 
inspired  Burne-Jones  to  paint  them ; 
and,  as  she  stands  before  the  audience 
in  her  ample  garniture  of  flowing  white 
robes,  gracefully  disposed,  she  is  im- 
pressive and  fascinating.  To  see  her 
as  an  actress  was — and  perhaps  it  would 
oe  again — to  see  a  vital  creature  of 
beauty,  passion,  tenderness,  and  elo- 
quence, a  being,  in  Cleopatra's  fine 
phrase,  all  '  fire  and  air.'  But  even  to 
see  her  as  a  lecturer  is  a  privilege.  She 
is  not,  indeed,  a  good  one ;  there  is  an 
art  in  lecturing,  and  as  yet  Miss  Terry 
has  not  learned  it.  .  .  .  She  lacks  the 
decisive,  dominant  quality  of  authority, 
being  at  times  uneasy,  hurried,  flurried 
tand,  at  such  times,  therefore,  ineffect- 
ive. Her  views,  furthermore  (such  of 
them  as  I  have  heard  or  read),  are 
often  incorrect,  generally  common- 
place, and,  in  the  matter  of  thought, 
superficial.  All  the  same  it  is  better  to 
see  and  hear  Miss  Terry  again  as  a 
lecturer  than  not  to  see  and  hear  her  at 
all.  Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that  she  will  acquire  facil- 
ity in  this  new  professional  vocation,  as  time  passes  and  as  prac- 
tise insures  an  ease  of  method.  Her  hits,  as  a  speaker,  now, 
are  mostly  made  by  quick  little  flashes  of  piquant  comment  and 
sudden  transitions  of  playful  tone — as  when,  remarking  on  the 
historic  doubt  of  Shakespeare's  entire  authorship  of  '  King 
Henry  VIII.,'  she  'just  knows  that  Shakespeare  did  write  it, 
at  least  Queen  Catherine,'  and  thus  jauntily  laughs  the  scholar- 
like commentators  out  of  court. " 

Mr.  Winter  recommends  Miss  Terry,  instead  of  lecturing,  to 
"  read  or  recite  scenes  from  Shakespeare,  as  once  she  did  in  Lon- 
don, in  association  with  Henry  Irving,  when  they  gave  an  impres- 
sive and  eminently  effective  reading  of  '  Macbeth. '  "     He  adds : 


"  The  most  illustrious  of  her  female  predecessors  on  the  plat- 
form, Fanny  Kemble  and  Charlotte  Cushman,  took  this  course 
and  were  brilliantly  successful  in  it.  To  act  is  one  thing;  to 
expound  is  another;  and  the  clangor  of  controversy  that  has 
been  sounding  on  among  commentators  for  two  hundred  years 
might  well  be  accepted  as  a  warning  against  unprepared  ad- 
venture into  the  field  of  Shakespearian  commentary,  where 
indeed   the  speaker  must  'speak  by  the  card.' 

"The  following  words,  instructive  anywhere  and  certainly 
appropriate  here,  were  written   by   the  great  actress,    Fanny 

Kemble,  one  of  the  most  intellectual 
women  who  have  graced  the  modem 
stage : 

"  '  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
expect  that  fine  actors  shall  be  neces- 
sarily profound  commentators  on  the 
parts  that  they  sustain  most  success- 
fully, but  rather  the  contrary,'  the 
reason  being  that '  the  dramatic  faculty 
lies  in  a  power  of  apprehension  quicker 
than  the  disintegrating  process  of  crit- 
ical analysis,  and  when  it  is  powerful 
and  the  organization  fine,  perception 
rather  than  reflection  reaches  the  aim 
proposed. '  " 


THE  POETS  OF  YESTER- 
YEAR 


W' 


MISS    ELLEN     TERRY    OF    TO-DAY. 

As  a  lecturer,  she  is  now  with  us  "  winning  the  hearts 
of  her  audiences  by  the  charm  of  her  sympathetic  and 
beautiful  personality." 


HATEVER    the    discourage- 
ments   that  attend    the  pro- 
ducer and  publisher  of  poetry, 
he   may  see  rays   of  hope  in  one   lo- 
cality.   That  sturdy  optimist,  Mr.  Will- 
iam    Stanley    Braithwaite,    gives    us 
again  his  survey  of  a  year's  verse  and 
sees    in    the    twelvemonth    that    has 
passed  still  more  ground  for  encourage- 
ment.    Even    this    autumn,    he    finds, 
"  good  poetry  has  had  its  share  of  rec- 
ognition from  both  publisher  and  pub- 
lic and  seems  to  indicate  that  revival 
of  taste  which  comes  at  intervals  to 
English  culture   to    honor    poetic    ex- 
pression above  all  other  forms  of  im- 
aginative energy."    The   past  decade, 
when    sifted   and  examined,    shows    a 
body  of  work  that  provides  a  basis  for 
more  than  local  and  national  apprecia- 
tion.     Mr,     Braithwaite's    patriotism 
leads  him  to  prophesy  "  that  England 
that  has   had  little  or  nothing   to   do 
with   the   younger  generation  of   our 
poets,  now  that  she  has  come  through 
her  Celtic  and  imperialistic  singers  tO' 
the  end  of  her  after-glow  of  the  Vic- 
torian era,  will  look  in  the  next  gener- 
ation   to    America   for    the   glory    of 
English  verse."    That  he  is  not  speak- 
ing without  warrant  Mr.  Braithwaite  tries  to  show  by  quoting 
Miss  May  Sinclair,  who  "  voiced  practically  this  hope   in  her 
study  of  the  three  American  poets.  Moody,  Torrence,  and  Rob- 
inson,"  and  in  adding  to  her  words  the  "acclamations  of  the 
English  critics  over  the  work  of  Mr.  Ezra  Pound."    Mr.  Braith- 
waite's excellent  summary  of  the  past  year  (printed  in  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  for  December  7)  confines  itself  to  the  poetry  ap- 
pearing in  The  Atlantic,   Century,    Scribner's,   Harper's,  Mc- 
Clure's,  and  Lippincott's.     From  the  total  number  he  selects 
what  he  considers  the  "  distinctive  "  poems  of  the  year,  these 
reaching   seventy-eight.     The   canons  which   guide  his  selec- 
tion are  thus  stated : 
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''  I  have  not  allowed  any  special  sympathy  with  the  subject 
to  influence  my  choice.  I  have  taken  the  poet's  point  of  view 
and  accepted  his  value  of  the  theme  he  dealt  with.  The  ques- 
tion was.  How  vital  and  compelling  did  he  make  it?  The  first 
test  was  the  sense  of  pleasure  the  poem  communicated ;  then 
to  discover  the  secret  or  the  meaning  of  the  pleasure  felt;  and 
in  doing  so  to  realize  how  much  richer  I  became  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  purpose  of  life  by  reason  of  the  poem's  message.  One 
will  see  that  the  success  or  failure  in  this  depends  upon  the 
poet  shaping  his  substance  to  the  higher  perfection  of  an  art 
whose  messengers  are  truth  and  beauty." 

In  the  seventy-two  numbers  of  the  six  monthly  magazines 
above  named  291  poems  were  printed  in  1910.  The  catalog 
proceeds : 

"  The  total  number  of  poems  printed  in  each  magazine  and 
the  number  of  distinctive  pieces  are :  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
total  34,  12  of  distinction  ;  Century,  total  69,  19  of  distinction ; 
Scribner's,  total,  42,  13  of  distinction  ;  Harper's,  total  62,  16 
of  distinction ;  McClure's,  total  36,  9  of  distinction ;  Lippin- 
cott's,  total  48,  8  of  distinction.  The  poems  of  distinction  pub- 
lished in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  with  their  titles  and  authors, 
are:  'The  Nightingale  Unheard,'  by  Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
body;  'Lavender,'  Katherine  Tynan;  'With  Cassock  Black, 
Beret  and  Book  '  and  '  My  Dearest,  Fairest  Hope  '  (from  the 
group  '  Little  Gray  Songs  from  St.  Joseph's  '),  Grace  Fallow 
Norton  ;  '  The  Turbine,'  Harriet  Monroe  ;  '  The  Colors  at  Cam- 
bridge, '  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  ;  '  The  Daisies, '  Francis  Thomp- 
son ;  'Emilia,'  Ellen  Angus  French;  'A  Fixt  Idea,'  Amy 
Lowell ;  '  Delight, '  Alice  Brown  ;  '  The  Valley  of  Vain  Verses, ' 
Henry  Van  Dyke  ;  '  The  Trumpet-Call,'  Alfred  Noyes. 

"Century:  'The  Year's  End,'  Timothy  Cole ;  'The  Hetch- 
Hetchy,'  Harriet  Monroe;  '  Kinchinjunga,'  Cale  Young  Rice; 

*  Mother  Night, '  James  W.  Johnson;  'To  Her — Unspoken,' 
Amelia  Josephine  Burr;  'He  Came  So  Beautifully  Clad,' 
Kichard  Watson  Gilder  ;  '  After  Copying  Good  Poetry, '  Fannie 
Stearns  Davis ;  '  Con  Sordini,'  '  John  Carter  '  (this  is  the  pseu- 
donym of  a  young  Englishman  who  while  serving  an  excessive 
sentence  for  petty  larceny  in  prison  at  Minneapolis  wrote  this 
remarkable  poem ;  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Robert  U.  John- 
son, of  The  Century,  and  others,  his  pardon  was  secured  from 
the  Governor   of    Minnesota);    '  Vickery's   Mountain.'  Edwin 

-  Arlington  Robinson  ;  '  Nested — On  the  Sussex  Downs,'  Hulber- 
<  ton  Lulham  ;  '  The  Patient  to  the  Doctor, '  Witter  Bynner ;  '  The 
Valley  of  the  Stars, '  Richard  Watson  Gilder ;  '  Seven  Green 
Pools  at  Cintra, '  Florence  Wilkinson  ;  '  The  Teacher,'  Edith  M. 
Thomas ;  '  In  Absence, '  Charles  T.  Rogers ;  '  Water  Fantasy, ' 
Fannie  Stearns  Davis ;  '  They  Said  Unto  Parrhasius :  "  Take 
Away,"  '  O.  W.  Firkins  ;  '  To  Wordswoi-th, '  Nancy  Byrd  Turner ; 

*  If  Love  Were  Always  Laughter, '  Anne  Johnston  Crim. 

"  Scribner's:  '  Lines  Written  in  a  Book  of  Garden  Verse, ' 
"William  Aspenwall  Bradley  ;  '  Pasa  Thalassa  Thalassa,'  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson;  '  Hymn  for  the  Vigil-at-Arms,'  Benjamin 
R.  C.  Low;  '  Comrades,'  George  Edward  Woodberry  ;  '  Lilith, ' 
Amelia  Josephine  Burr;  'How  Annadale  Went  Out,'  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  ;  '  The  Long  Lane,'  Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
body  ;  '  Gemma  to  Dante, '  Katherine  Fullerton  ;  '  Where  Love 
Is,'  Amelia  Josephine  Burr;  'Exit,'  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son; 'Constancy,'  Minor  Watson;  'Who  Follow  the  Flag,' 
Henry  Van  Dyke;  'A  Memorial  Tablet,'  Florence  Wilkinson ; 
'.The  Vision  of  Csedmon,'  E.  Sutton.  ^       ^  ^^  ^^ 

"  Harper's  :  '  The  Satin  Shoes,'  Thomas  Hardy';  '  A  Voice  in 
"the  Forest,'  Madison  Cawein ;  'Wise,'  Lizette  Wordsworth 
Reese;  'Father,'  Alice  D.  Wood;  'The  Morning-Glory, '  Flor- 
ence Earle  Coates  ;  'In  Killarney,'  Marie  Van  Vorst ;  'The 
Xovers  of  Marchald, '  Majorie  L.  C.  Pickthall ;  '  Et  Ego  in 
Arcadia,'  Witter  Bynner;  'An  Epitaph  of  Egypt,'  Ethel  M. 
Hewitt;  'Blue  Flower,'  Richard  Le  Gallienne ;  'To  Song,' 
Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr.;  'Duet,'  Witter  Bynner;  'Summer 
Shadow,'  Richard  Le  Gallienne;  'The  City's  Cry,'  Fannie 
Stearns  Davis  ;  '  Half-Way  to  Happiness,'  Helen  Hay  Whitney  ; 
"The  Shining  Path,'  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

'"McClure's :  'The  Neighbors,'  Theodosia  Garrison;  'The 
Doves,'  Katharine  Tynan;  'Vintage,'  Witter  Bynner;  'A 
Memory,'  Katharine  Tynan;  '  A  Little  Boy's  Lullaby.'  Brian 
Hooker;  '  Love  of  Friends,'  Anon.  ;  '  To  a  Friend  of  Boyhood 
~Lost  at  Sea,'  Alfred  Noyes;  'To  a  Certain  Country  House  in 
Time  of  Change,' William  Butler  Yeats;  'The  Things  that 
Endure,'  Florence  Wilkinson. 

''  Lippincott's :  'Maureen,'  Agnes  I.  Hanrahan ;  'The  King 
*jf  Dreams,'  Clinton  ScoUard ;  '  Now  the  Spring  is  Waking,'  E. 
-Nesbit;  'To  Sir  Ernest  H.  Shackleton,'  H.  M.  G.  ;    '  Rosies,' 


Agnes  I.  Hanrahan  ;  '  The  Little  Boy  Visits  Grandma,'  S.  Marie 
Talbot;  '  In  the  Rain,'  David  Potter;  '  Che  Faro  Senza  Eu- 
rydice, '  Florence  Earle  Coates." 

What  Mr.  Braithwaite  calls  "  an  anthology  for  1910  "  consists 
of  forty-four  of  the  above  seventy-eight.  Of  these,  five  are 
reprinted  in  our  department  of  "  Current  Poetry."    Proceeding: 

"  The  titles  and  authors  of  the  poems  selected  for  the  Maga- 
zine Anthology  are:  'The  Nightingale  Unheard,'  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody  ;  '  Lavender, '  Katharine  Tynan  ;  '  With  Cas- 
sock Black,  Beret  and  Book,'  and  '  My  Dearest,  Fairest  Hope,' 
Grace  Fallow  Norton;  'The  Turbine,'  Harriet  Monroe;  'The 
Colors  at  Cambridge,'  Louise  Imogen  Guiney;  'The  Daisies,' 
Francis  Thompson;  '  Emilia,'  Ellen  Angus  French,  'A  Fixt 
Idea,'  Amy  Lowell;  'The  Valley  of  Vain  Verses,'  Henry 
Van  Dyke;  'The  Trumpet-Call,'  Alfred  Noyes;  'The 
Year's  End,'  Timothy  Cole;  'The  Hetch-Hetchy, '  Harriet 
Monroe;  'Kinchinjunga,'  Cale  Young  Rice;  'To  Her— Un- 
spoken, '  Amelia  Josephine  Burr ;  '  After  Copying  Good  Poetry, ' 
Fannie  Stearns  Davis  ;  '  Con  Sordini, '  John  Carter ;  '  To  Words- 
worth,' Nancy  Byrd  Turner;  '  Pasa  Thalassa  Thalassa,'  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  ;  '  Hymn  for  the  Vigil-at-Arms,'  Benjamin 
R.  C.  Low;  '  Comrades,'  George  Edward  Woodberry;  '  Lilith,' 
Amelia  Josephine  Burr;  'Vickery's  Mountain,'  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson;  'Gemma  to  Dante,'  Katherine  Fullerton;  'A 
Memorial  Tablet,'  Florence  Wilkinson;  'The  Vision  of  Caed- 
mon,'  E.  Sutton;  'The  Satin  Shoes,'  Thomas  Hardy;  'Wise,' 
Lizette  Woodsworth  Reese;  'Father,'  Alice  D.  Wood;  'The 
Morning-Glory,'  Florence  Earle  Coates;  'The  Lovers  of  Mar- 
chald,' Majorie  L.  C.  Pickthall;  '  Et  Ego  in  Arcadia,'  Witter 
Bynner ;  '  An  Epitaph  of  Egypt, '  Ethel  M.  Hewitt ;  '  Blue 
Flower,'  Richard  Le  Gallienne;  '  To  Song,'  Thomas  S.  Jones, 
Jr.;  'Half-Way  to  Happiness,'  Helen  Hay  Whitney;  'The 
Shining  Path,'  Richard  Le  Gallienne;  '  The  Neighbors.'  Theo- 
dosia Garrison  ;  '  A  Memory,'  Katharine  Tynan  ;  '  To  a  Friend 
of  Boyhood  Lost  at  Sea, '  Alfred  Noyes  ;  '  To  a  Certain  Country 
House  in  Time  of  Change,'  William  Butlor  Yeats;  '  The  King 
of  Dreams,'  Clinton  Scollard;  '  To  Sir  Ernest  H.  Shackleton,' 
H.  M.  G.  ;  '  Rosies,'  Agnes  I.  Hanrahan." 


THE  SINGER  OF  YOUTH 

ROMANCE  and  youth  have  their  glorification  in  the  work 
of  Alfred  de  Musset.  But  it  is  in  the  Gallic  sense,  a 
writer  hastens  to  declare,  lest  it  be  taken  that  our 
tastes  do  not,  in  his  phrase,  "  prefer  the  sweet  seriousness  of 
the  English  muses. "  De  Musset  has  been  honored  in  France  ihe 
past  month  in  centenary  celebrations  (he  was  born  December 
11,  1810)  and  with  a  monument  designed  by  Moncel,  the  sculp- 
tor. "  All  the  dreams  of  French  romanticism  are  recalled  by 
the  centenary  of  Alfred  de  Musset,"  says  Mr.  Lewis  Piaget 
Shanks,  in  The  Dial  (Chicago),  "  for  the  life  of  this  poet  might 
be  said  to  typify  the  history  of  the  Romantic  School."  The 
salient  facts  of  his  life  and  their  significance  for  his  time  are 
given  in  these  words  : 

"  Never  did  the  genius  of  '  Young  France  '  come  to  such  a 
sudden  flowering  as  in  1830 ;  and  this  spirit  of  youth  Musset 
personifies  in  all  its  vivid  brevity.  A  nervous,  precociously 
brilliant  boy,  he  recited  his  first  verses,  at  seventeen,  in  the 
salon  of  Charles  Nodier;  and  the  long-haired  Romanticists 
petted  and  spoiled  the  youth,  unconscious  that  he  was  to  be- 
come their  enfant  terrible.  Famous  at  twenty,  Musset  lived 
the  life  of  a  dandy,  dividing  his  time  between  society,  his  cafe, 
and  the  writing  of  Byronic  verses.  A  gay  young  Epicurean,  he 
remained  heart-whole  and  fancy-free  until  he  met  George  Sand, 
in  his  twenty-second  year.  How  he  fell  in  love  with  that  pas- 
sionate Egeria,  eight  years  his  senior,  and  how  his  fickle  muse 
betrayed  and  abandoned  him  within  the  year,  every  one  knows 
in  this  age  of  literary  gossip;  and  every  one  knows  how  this 
catastrophe  gave  us  Musset's  greatest  poems,  written  in  anguish 
and  blotted  with  his  tears.  The  permanent  effects  of  this  ex- 
perience upon  the  poet's  character  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated, some  critics  entirely  absolving  George  Sand  from  blame  ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  true  that  Musset  never  outgrew 
his  disillusionment.  A  victim  of  Romantic  ideals,  we  find  him, 
at  thirty,  exhausted  in  mind  and  shipwrecked  in  morals,  yet 
destined  none  the  less   to  drag  his   genius  for  sixteen   years 
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through  Paris   gutters,  until    the  curtain  fell  upon  the  sordid 
tragedy. 

"  It  is  not  an  edifying  story,  espoH-iaily  in  its  i)itiful  ending. 
A  veritable  spoiled  child,  as  M.  Faguet  calls  him,  Alfred  do 
Musset  remained  a  spoiled  child  to  the  end  of  his  days.  To  a 
nature  such  as  his,  life  itself  could  teach  little  or  nothing.  A 
voluptuary  as  well  as  a  dreamer,  all  that  he  got  out  of  his 
search  after  happiness  was  a  philosophy  of  disillusion  ;  and  his 
was  a  despair  which  lacked  the  force  to  take  refuge  in  the  ob- 
jective world.  He  could  not  cry  with  Candida,  'II  faut  cultiver 
notre  jai'din  '  [We  must  cultivate  our  garden].  And  so  we 
feel  that  one  thing  was  lacking  to  his  destiny  the  early  death 
which  consecrates  a  poet  as  dear  to  the  gods.  Why  was  he  not 
taken  away  at  thirty,  to  join  the  immortal  company  of  Chatter- 
ton,  Keats,  and  Shelley  ?  Alas  for  Musset,  in  his  later  years 
his  poetic  muse  had  all  but  left  him,  and  the  muse  of  debauch 
rarely  beguiled  his  pen." 

Middle  age  was  reached  before  death  claimed  him,  "  yet  for 
all  this,  for  all  that  he  died  at  forty-six,  Alfred  de  Musset  takes 
his  place  in  the  history  of  French  literature  as  the  poet  of 
youth."  It  wells  up,  says  Mr.  Shanks,  in  his  early  plays  and 
verses,  "  like  the  sap  of  April — youth  in  all  its  exuberance, 
effervescent  with  energy,  overflowing  with  the  restless  fancies 
of  an  awakened  imagination  and  a  quenchless  curiosity." 
Further : 

"  All  of  youth's  thirst  for  experience  burns  in  the  early  work 
of  Alfred  de  Musset.  All  of  youth's  changing  moods  are  there 
—sentiment,  passion,  and  revolt;  and,  playing  over  all,  the 
prankish  humor  of  a  young  faun.  Even  opposites  find  place  in 
its  variety  of  moods,  for  in  that  first  volume  are  revealed  a 
lighter-hearted  Don  Juan  and  a  lesser  Lamartine.  '  En  litte- 
rature  on  est  toujours  fils  de  quelqu'un  '  [In  literature  one  is 
always  the  son  of  some  one] ;  and  Byron,  we  must  remember, 
lay  beside  Shakespeare  and  Schiller  on  the  table  de  nuit  of  the 
French  Romanticists.  Musset,  however,  never  consciously  im- 
itated any  one ;  indeed,  he  did  not  need  to.  There  were  so 
many  themes  to  weave  into  plays  or  poems :  love  and  life,  and 
all  the  emotions  of  youth.  There  were  so  many  moods,  so 
many  measures;  and  his  lute  knew  them  all  in  turn.  All  the 
wit  and  mischief  of  the  Paris  gamin  bubble  up  in  the  '  Ballade 
a  la  Lune' ;  all  the  fervor  of  a  boy's  revolt  against  conventions 
overflows  in  'Mardoche  '  and  'Les  Marrons  du  f eu. '  There  is 
melancholy,  too,  in  some  of  his  verses ;  but  we  need  not  take 
it  very  seriously.  'It  is  so  pleasant  to  think  oneself  unhappy,' 
says  Musset  in  his  autobiographical  novel,  when  one  is  only 
empty  and  bored.'  Lamartine,  of  course,  had  made  pessimism 
fashionable,  and  no   one   could  escape   it   in   1830 ;  but  if   our 


ALFRED    DE    MUSSET. 

Of  whom  it  is  said  that  ber-aiise  he 
is  the  poet  of  youth  no  "  permanent 
eclipse"  can  fall  upon  him. 


CENTENARY    MONUMENT   TO    DE    MUSSET. 

Designed  by  the  sculptor  Moiicel.  it  was  recently  set  up  in  Paris  amid  splendid  ceremonies  in  which  their 

greatest  literary  and  dramatic  artists  took  part. 


young  poet  yielded  a  moment  to  its  spell,  his  real  attitude  may 
be  seen  in  his  heio  liajhcl,  who  has  rejected   melancholy  and 
'  given  his  life  to  the  lazy  god  of  Fancy.'     In  fact,  Don  Rafael 
is  no  other  than  his  creator 
Musset,  in  all  the  pride  and 
spirit  of  his  twentieth  year. 

"  Of  course,  all  of  these 
early  poems  deal  with  love. 
Inexperienced  as  yet,  Musset 
already  reveals  his  tempera- 
ment ;  through  all  the  object- 
less passion  of  these  verses 
we  see  the  disillusionment 
that  must  come.  At  twenty- 
two,  his  knowledge  of  love 
is  mainly  literary  and  if  we 
turn  for  its  sources  to  his 
favorite  books,  we  shall  find 
that  they  were  the  Decam- 
eron and  '  Manon  Lescaut, ' 
the  novels  of  Crebillon  and 
Louvet  de  Couvray.  Such, 
alas,  was  Musset's  early 
reading  ;  and  this  is  why  our 
poet's  ideal  of  love,  as  it 
appears  throughout  his  plays 
and  poems,  reveals  itself  as 
a  curious  mixture  of  Ro- 
mantic aspiration  and  the 
pagan  spirit  of  the  Regency 
or  of  the  Renaissance. 

"  Such  is  the  Musset  '  be- 
fore George  Sand. '  The  Mus- 
set that  came  after  is  a  more 
tragic  figure,  and  the  love 
he  sings,  in  the  splendid 
'  Nuits  '  that  voice  his  pas- 
sion and  his  despair,  is  now  a  terrible  reality.  No  wilful  fancy 
of  a  sensuous  imagination  is  this,  but  love  in  the  presence, 
burning  with  all  the  passionate  regret  of  a  wrecked  hope  and 
a  shattered  ideal.  In  '  Souvenir  '  we  have  a  calmer  mood,  love 
in  its  regret  for  a  past  idealized  by  time ;  and  in  the  matchless 
stanzas  to  la  Malibran,  love  thrilled  with  the  tragedy  of  death 
and  the  longing  for  an  immortal  life." 

We  can  see  now  why  Musset  was  the  idol  of  his  contempo- 
raries, says  the  writer.  "  We  can  understand  why  his  admirers 
once  outnumbered  Victor  Hugo's."     Finally: 

"  We  realize  why  his   comedies    and  dramatic  proverbs,  in 

which  he  catches  a  breath  of  the 
true  Shakespearian  fancy,  still  hold 
their  own  upon  the  boards  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise. 

'■  '  It  is  not  enough  to  be  admired, ' 
he  says  in  one  of  his  poems,  '  one 
must  be  loved  too. '  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set was  both  admired  and  loved. 
'  The  favorite  poet  of  France, '  as 
Taine  called  him  years  ago,  his  pop- 
ularity, temporarily  obscured  by  the 
symbolists  and  the  Banville  school, 
lies  safe  in  the  hearts  of  the  older 
generation. 

"No  permanent  eclipse  can  fall 
upon  this  singer  of  youth.  No 
change  of  literary  fashion  can  over- 
throw a  poet  who,  dandy  of  letters 
as  he  was,  never  wrote  a  line 
save  in  absolute  sincerity  to  his 
mood.  We  wonder  so  often,  when 
reading  Victor  Hugo,  whether  his 
finest  flights  are  not  merely  feats 
of  rhetorical  maestria.  Not  so  with 
Musset 

"  When  death  overtook  him,  in 
May,  1857,  Alfred  de  Musset  was 
ready.  Tired  and  disillusioned, 
worn  out  with  life  as  he  had  con- 
ceived it,  he  closed  his  eyes  at  last 
with  the  words :  'Enfin  je  vais 
dorwir. '  " 


HOW   WREN   "DANCED  BEFORE  THE 

LORD" 

ONE  OF  THE  shocking-  sights  to  our  foreign  visitors  is 
the  way  our  great  cities  dwarf  its  church-spires.  Mr. 
Henry  James  exprest  his  feeling  amounting  almost  to 
stupefaction  when  told  that  Trinity's  spire  was  thus  nullified 
by  a  soaring  building  erected  by  Trinity's  own  corporation. 
We  are  perhaps  coming,  as  the  only  alternative,  to  build  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  without  spires,  as  Dr. 
Parkhurst's  new  church  has  been  done. 
Yet  there  is  a  poetry  to  church  spires  that 
we  thus  sacrifice,  and  this  attribute  of 
these  heaven-pointing  edifices  devised  by 
Wren,  is  shown  us  by  Elia  W.  Peattie  in  the 
December  Harper's  Bazar.  Wren,  says 
this  writer,  had  a  joy  in  creation  as  full 
of  sweetness  as  any  of  the  Florentine  art- 
ists who  were  "  unable  to  divorce  their 
religion  and  their  art."  He  took  "  London, 
devastated  by  fanaticism  and  Philistinism 
and  fire,"  and  decorated  it  "with  an  inge- 
nuity of  fancy  a  '  sacred  orgy  '  of  builder's 
craft — which  Carpaccio  or  Giorgione  might 
have  envied."    As  he  says: 

"  Wren,  after  receiving  his  degree  at  Ox- 
ford, began  his  activities  as  a  professor  of 
astronomy,  and  he  may  have  learned  from 
the  heavens  something  of  the  fascination  of 
variety ;  even  as  the  immutable  laws  of 
that  farther  universe  may  have  deepened  in 
him  a  valuation  of  the  laws  of  true  build- 
ing, which,  quite  as  much  as  his  originality, 
have  won  and  held  for  him  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  architects  of 
Christendom. 

"He  was  a  prejudiced,  obstinate,  inspired 
genius;  a  man  who  had  to  have  his  wilful 
way,  who  saw  in  the  Gothic  only  a  degen- 
eration from  the  classic,  and  who,  being 
allowed  to  work  after  his  own  fashion, 
gave  to  London  over  fifty  churches,  and 
amid  the  blackened  ruins  of  her  city  threw 
up  a  bewildering  number  of  unique  spires 
which  breathe  of  worship  and  of  joyful 
faith. 

"  Nor  is  it  London  alone  which  loves  these 
spires.  All  the  world  loves  them ;  Chris- 
tians see  in  them  an  elate  spirit  which  re- 
deems the  austerity  of  their  belief;  and 
students  of  cities  recognize  them  for  the 
thing  that,  above  all  others,  distinguishes 
London,  at  first  glance,  architecturally 
speaking,  from  the  other  capitals  of  the 
world. 

"  Wren  was  responsible  for  the  epic  out- 
lines of  St.  Paul's,  but  while  this  won  for 
him  credit  of  an  enduring   sort,   his  fame 
rests    rather    more   upon  the  lyric  expres- 
sions of  his  genius — upon  these  little  spires 
which  surprize  and  enchant  the  wanderer 
at  almost  every  turn ;  and  which,  hung  with  scarfs  of  fog,  or 
bathed  in  pale  sunshine,  or  wonderful  by  moonlight,  betray  the 
humannessand  impulse,  the  unrestraint  and  ecstasy  of  the  true 
lover  of  his  art. 

"  Mr.  T.  Francis  Bumpus  says — and  he  is,  no  doubt,  quite 
justified — that,  in  such  esteem  does  London  hold  these  spires, 
■  it  may  almost  be  supposed  that  if  the  city  churches  happened 
to  be  the  veritable  old  structures  which  were  swept  away  by 
the  great  fire,  and  which  would  be  so  venerable  to-day,  with 
all  their  medieval  traditions  hanging  thick  upon  them,  the  de- 
sire to  protect  them  would  be  a  feebler  impulse  than  that  which 
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Wren's  Church  with  his  finest  steeple,  known 
the  world  over  as  "Bow  Bells." 


brought  the  City  Church  and  Churchyard  Protection  Society 
into  existence,  to  protest  in  the  face  of  the  world,  even  when 
protest  might  no  longer  have  hope  to  avail,  against  the  sacri- 
legious touch  which  would  spoil  them  for  the  sake  of  money.' 

"The  handicap  which  the  English  suffer  from  when  they  essay 
artistic  expression  is  a  temperamental  one.  Reserve  is  a  point 
of  honor  with  her  gentlemen,  and  from  the  thrall  of  this  her 
artists  have  much  labor  to  escape.  But  Wren  was  a  free  spirit. 
He  could  circumvent  whole  committees  to  achieve  the  sort  of 
dome  or  cupola,  tower  or  lantern,  he  had  visioned.  Arthur 
Symons  did  not  have  Wren  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines,  but  if  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the 
architect,  wandering  in  templed  groves  or 
down  city  streets  made  worshipful  with 
towers  erected  to  the  glory  of  God,  could 
read  them,  would  Wren  not  call  Symons 
brother  ? 

Let  every  man  be  artist  of  his  days, 
And  carve  into  liis  life  his  own  caprice: 
And,  as  the  supreme  Artist  does  not  cease 

Laboring  always  in  his  starry  ways, 

Work  without  pause,  gladly,  and  ask  no  man 
If  this  be  right  or  wrong;   man  has  to  do 

One  thing,  the  thing  he  can; 

Work  without  fear,  and  to  thyself  be  true. 

Wren  left  his  interiors  simple  and  his 
facades  inconspicuous,  leaving  "  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  the  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  steeple."  The  writer  re- 
marks somewhat  facetiously  that  "  in  the 
present  day  our  comfortable  Protestant 
congregations  would  protest  violently 
against  the  edifices  of  such  severity  as 
those  Wren  planned,  in  order  that  the  arch- 
itect might  '  dance  before  the  Lord,'  so  to 
speak,  with  a  tower  that  should  have  no 
function  save  to  make  men  rejoice  through 
the  generations."  But  Wren,  we  are  told, 
"  worried  little  about  the  proprieties. "  "  He 
had  an  obsession  of  beauty,  and  his  pagan 
delight  in  it,  translated  into  Christian  qual- 
ities by  accident  of  birth  and  training, 
made  him  eschew  the  counsels  of  the  judi- 
cious and  transcend  them  by  the  divine  in- 
stinct of  genius. "  Of  some  of  them  we  read : 

"  By  common  consent  the  tallest  and  finest 
of  Wren's  steeples  are  those  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow;  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street;  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street ;  St.  Vedast's, 
Foster  Lane ;  and  St.  Magnus,  London 
Bridge.  These  steeples,  like  all  of  those 
which  Wren  built,  rise  directly  from  the 
ground  and  do  not  merely  surmount  the 
roof  of  a  building.  His  custom  was  to 
build  a  square  tower  undiminished  up  to  half 
its  length,  increasing  the  decoration  as  the 
tower  mounted,  till,  from  the  bare  stem 
of  his  tree  blossomed  the  foliage  and  flow- 
ers of  his  adorable  fancy.  Certain  of  the 
towers,  as,  for  example,  that  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow,  offers  a  different  plan  in  each  of 
its  five  stories;  St.  Bride's  is  an  octagon; 
St.  Vedast's  an  arrangement  of  concave  quadrants ;  St.  Mag- 
nus's has  a  square  tower  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  turret 
capped  by  a  dome. 

"  One  of  the  first  things  the  sentimental  American  does  is  to 
go  down  Cheapside  to  hear  Bow  bells.  And  indeed,  it  is  quite 
worth  your  while  to  wait  in  the  rain  if  needs  must  be,  letting 
London  moisture  permeate  you  and  London  '  blacks  '  pepper 
you,  to  hear  the  full  hour  chime  and  to  realize  that  you  stand 

at  the  core  of  London's  heart 

"  Of  all  the  steeples  Wren  built  in  his  heroic  efforts  to  resus- 
citate the  city,  none  has  been  admired  .so  universally  as  that  of 
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St.  Mary-le-Bow.  It  is  a  square  tower  of  Portland  cement, 
with  three  stories,  the  third  of  which  is  decorated  with  Ionic 
pilasters.  Above  rises  the  beautiful  belfrey,  a  circular  dome 
with  finials,  each  supporting  a  vase  at  the  angles  of  the  balus- 
trade. A  circular  dome  surmounted  by  a  stone  cylinder  sur- 
rounded by  Corinthian  columns  rises  to  terminate  in  another 
dome  beneath  the  lantern.  After  that,  the  spire  rises,  with 
its  weather-vane  shaped  after  the  fashion  of  a  dragon — London's 
dragon,  dear  to  her  as  St.  Mark's  lions  to  the  Venetian 

"  Praise  of  an  extreme  sort  has  been  given  to  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  East,  but  some  recent  critics  are  inclined  to  rebuke  this 
enthusiasm.  They  see  evidences  of  a  compromise  with  the 
Gothic  which  shows  Wren  at  his  worst.  These  are  fine  points 
and  the  irresponsible  layman  is  not  called  upon  to  consider 
them.  It  is  a  romantic  tower,  with  a  door  in  the  first  story, 
windows  in  the  second,  a  clock  in  the  third,  and  windows  again 
in  the  fourth — the  sort  of  a  tower  which  might  properly  figure 
in  a  fairy-tale.  Some  say  thrt  Jane  Wren,  the  daughter  of  the 
architect,  suggested  it,  and  there  is  some  primordial  quality  of 
utter  naturalness  about  it  which  makes  this  story  not  improb- 
able. There  are  true  poets  of  but  one  poem  ;  and  it  may  be 
that  young  Jane  Wren,  who  was  to  die  before  this  tower  was 
finished,  uttered  her  architectural  imaginings  in  this  pictur- 
esque structure 

"  The  tower  of  St.  Cletnent  Danes,  midway  of  the  Strand,  is 
graceful  and  fanciful,  and  is  fashioned  of  brick  with  stone 
dressings.  Its  height  is  only  eighty-eight  feet,  but  it  fits  so 
well  the  place  it  occupies,  and  is  so  familiar  a  spectacle  to  Lon- 
don eyes,  that  to  pass  it  by  without  mention  is  a  sort  of  rude- 
ness not  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  old — very  old.  King  Canute  sat 
in  it.     At  least  he  did  if  he  went  to  church." 

But  London  has  been  prodigal  of  her  riches  in  this  field,  for 
"we  read  of  no  less  than  sixteen  Wren  churches  that  "  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  the  brisk  modern  town." 


OUR  RELIGIOUS   DESPOTISMS 

MODERN  despotism  has  come  out  in  modern  religions, 
says  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  who  finds  an  anomaly,  of 
course,  in  all  asj)ects  of  life.  Religion  is  only  one 
with  politics  and  sociology  in  this  respect.  "  Our  public  phrase- 
ology conceals  the  biggest  facts  of  to-day— the  huge  imperson- 
ality of  capital,  the  huge  respectability  of  Socialists."  The 
death  of  Mrs.  Eddy  leads  Mr.  Chesterton  to  reflect  that  not 
only  the  religion  she  founded  but  that  controlled  by  General 
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Some  say  that  Jane  Wren,  the  daughter  of  the  architect,  suggested 
the  style  of  this  steeple. 
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St.  Clement  Danes  stands  midway  in  the  Strand. 

Booth  is  a  huge  despotism ;  and  that  these  realities  exist 
"  while  all  the  million  modern  pens  can  be  heard  noisily  scrib- 
bling about  democracy. "  If  there  was  one  thing  reiterated  .and 
reechoed  in  all  our  papers,  pamphlets,  and  books,  he  avers,  it 
was  that  the  coming  religion  must  be  a  "  free  religion. "  He 
writes  in  The  Illustrated  London  News  : 

"Whatever  else  it  was  (people  said),  it  must  avoid  the  old 
mistake  of  rule  and  regimentation,  of  dogmas  launched  from 
an  international  center  of  authority  sitting  on  a  central  throne. 
No  pope  must  control  the  preacher — no  council,  even ;  it  was 
doubtful  whether  any  church  or  congregation  had  the  right. 
All  the  idealistic  journalism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
journalism  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Stead  or  Mr.  Massingham,  re- 
peated, like  a  chime  of  bells,  that  the  new  creed  must  be  the 
creed  of  souls  set  free. 

"  And  all  the  time  the  new  creeds  were  growing  up.  The  one 
or  two  genuine  religious  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  come  out  of  the  soul  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  they 
were  despotic  from  top  to  bottom.  General  Booth  had  based  a 
big  theological  revival  on  the  pure  notion  of  military  obedience. 
In  title  and  practise  he  was  far  more  papal  than  a  pope.  A 
pope  is  supreme,  like  a  judge ;  he  says  the  last  word.  But  the 
General  was  supreme — like  a  general.  He  said  the  first  word, 
which  was  also  the  last ;  he  initiated  all  the  activities,  gave  or- 
ders for  all  the  enthusiasms.    The  idealistic  Liberal  journalists 
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like  Mr.  Stead  fell  headlong  into  the  trap  of  this  tremendous 
autocracy,  still  faintly  shrieking  that  the  Church  of  the 
future  must  be  free.  It  might  be  said  of  this  great  modern 
crusade  that  its  military  organization  was  an  accident.  It  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  Mrs.  Eddy  to  have  proved  that  it  was  not 
an  accident." 

After  General  Booth's  success  in  England,  the  next  striking 
incident  in  Protestant  history  was  Mrs.  Eddy's  success  in 
America.     A  point  that  the  writer  proceeds  to  elaborate : 

"  For  Christian  Science  also  grew  up  in  a  world  deafened 
with  discussions  about  free  churches  and  unfettered  faith. 
Christian  Science  also  grew  up  as  despotic  as  Kehama,  and 
much  more  despotic  than  Hildebrand.  The  tyrannies  of  popes, 
real  and  legendary,  make  a  long  list  in  certain  controversial 
works.  But  can  any  one  tell  me  of  any  pope  who  forbade  any- 
thing to  be  said  in  any  of  his  churches  except  quotations  from 
a  work  written  by  himself?  Can  any  one  tell  me  of  a  pope  who 
forbade  his  bulls  to  be  translated,  lest  they  should  be  mis- 
translated ?  Religion  is  the  subconsciousness  of  an  age.  Our 
age  has  been  superficially  chattering  about  change  and 
freedom.  But  subconsciously  it  has  believed  far  too  much 
in  barbaric  and  superstitious  authority ;  it  has  worshiped 
strong  men,  it  has  asked  for  protection  in  everything ;  this 
can  be  seen  in  its  two  most  genuine  expressions — its  novels 
and  its  new  creeds.  The  great  free,  progressive  modern  in- 
tellect, through  all  the  abysses  of  its  being,  has  asked  to  be 
kicked.  General  Booth  and  Mrs,  Eddy  have  kicked  it ;  and 
serve  it  right. 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  the  moderns  either  in  the  extreme  anar- 
chy of  their  theory  or  in  the  extreme  autocracy  of  their  prac- 
tise. I  even  have  the  feeling  that  if  they  had  a  few  more  dog- 
mas they  might  have  a  few  less  decrees.  I  merely  point  out 
that  what  we  say  when  we  are  criticizing  churches  is  startlingly 
different  from  what  we  do  when  we  are  making  churches ;  and 
that  this  illustrates  the  failure  of  our  phraseology.  We  are 
struggling  and  entangled  in  a  fallen  language,  like  men  in  the 
folds  of  a  fallen  tent. " 


WHERE  CHRISTIANITY  NEGATIVES 

ITSELF 

y^SKED  if  Christianity  is  Christian  the  answer  furnished 
/-\  by  a  leading  religious  weekly  is  "  Yes  "  and  "  No."  "  It 
■^  -*-  is  easy  enthusiastically  to  say  '  Yes  '  and  at  the  same 
time  as  positively  to  say  '  No,'"  declares  The  Christian  Work 
and  Evangelist  (New  York).  The  arguments  that  support  the 
affirmative  are  naturally  implicit  in  the  system  of  Christian 
confession ;  but  some  things  exist  in  the  world  of  reality  that 
negative  the  profession  of  those  nations  and  individuals  that 
bear  the  Christian  name.  These  are  summarized  by  the  journal 
here  quoted,  which  looks  first  at  the  great  contradiction  of 
nations  holding  to  militarism  on  the  one  hand  while  it  professes 
meekness  and  lowliness  of  spirit  on  the  other.     We  read : 

"  Is  Christianity  Christian  ?  No.  So  long  as  this  horrible 
specter  of  militarism,  with  its  emphasis  upon  iron  instead  of 
good-will,  upon  force  instead  of  love,  upon  nationalism  instead 
of  human  brotherhood,  upon  destruction  instead  of  justice,  over- 
shadows all  sweeter,  finer  things,  all  science,  culture  and  ideals, 
all  happy,  joyous  life,  in  the  Christian  countries  of  the  world, 
laying  intolerable  burdens  upon  peoples  who  have  no  enemies 
in  the  world,  keeping  hatreds,  strifes,  and  jealousies  alive, 
Christianity  is  not  Christian.  Think  of  two  so-called  Christian 
nations.  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  going  on  to-day  piling  up 
huge  war-ships  by  the  half-dozen  or  more  a  year  with  which  to 
destroy  each  other.  England  sick  with  poverty,  paupers  walk- 
ing her  streets  in  swarms,  and  she  spending  $250,000,000  this 
year  on  armament!  As  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said  the  other  day, 
taking  one  dollar  a  week  off  every  family's  wages  to  build  im- 
plements of  mass  murder.  What  most  impresses  a  Japanese  or 
Chinese  in  his  tour  through  Christian  Europe  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous product  of  our  Christianity?  Big  guns.  And  all  this 
the  Church  could  stop  immediately  were  it  Christian." 

Another  negative  to  the  Christian  profession  touches  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  profession  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  with  even 


more  of  irony  than  that  which  affects   the  profession   of   the 
brotherhood  of  nations.     Thus : 

"  Is  Christianity  Christian?  No.  Not  while  it  sits  supinely 
by  in  its  great  wealth— for  it  has  most  of  the  wealth  of  the 
world  inside  its  churches— and  lets  little  children,  because  of 
human  greed,  be  dwarfed  and  stunted  in  mines  and  shops  and 
factories,  and  lets  little  boys  shiver  on  the  streets  through 
stormy  winter  nights  with  papers  or  messages,  and  lets  thou- 
sands of  little  children  go  underfed,  while  one  man  pays  $100,- 
000  for  a  dinner-set  to  use  in  his  vulgar  house  three  or  four 
times  a  year  to  entertain  already  overfed  people,  and  lets 
thousands  more  die  from  tuberculosis  because  they  can  get 
neither  food  nor  air  nor  light.  All  this  while  thousands  of  its 
profest  followers  squander  great  sums  on  eating  and  drinking 
and  living  far,  far  beyond  even  extremest  comfort,  spending 
more  on  a  ball  or  a  dinner  or  sports  than  would  suffice  to  run  a 
business  giving  lucrative  employment  for  a  whole  year.  While 
Christianity  permits  this  without  crying  shame  through  all  the 
streets  of  the  land  it  is  not  Christian." 

A  third  negative  brings  up  the  controversy  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Socialism: 

"  Is  Christianity  Christian  ?  No.  We  want  to  be  fair  here. 
We  believe  that  thousands  of  good  Christians  all  over  the  world 
and  the  great  majority  of  pastors — at  least,  those  pastors  who 
lead  and  think — bear  very  heavily  upon  their  hearts  the  poverty 
of  the  world  and  the  uncertainty  and  dread  of  coming  poverty 
that  is  always  hanging  over  the  heads  of  our  millions  of  work- 
ers. Our  Socialist  friends  are  quite  mistaken  in  accusing  the 
Church  as  a  whole  of  hypocrisy  because  its  leaders  do  not  at- 
tempt the  amelioration  of  the  economic  condition  by  Socialist 
measures.  We  believe  that  there  is  hardly  a  clergyman  in  this 
land  who  would  not  become  a  Socialist  to-morrow  could  he  see 
plainly  that  it  would  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  good-will,  happi- 
ness, and  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  did  Christianity  have  the 
real  spirit  of  Christ  it  would  not  permit  some  terrible  things 
to  exist.  It  has  the  money  had  it  only  the  spirit,  and  it  has 
some  methods  at  hand  which  it  could  use  at  once  had  it  the 
passion  for  the  unshepherded  world  its  Master  had.  Somehow, 
in  some  way,  the  Church,  were  it  really  Christian,  would  in- 
sist that  business  be  so  reorganized  that  girls  would  not  be 
driven  onto  the  streets,  as  they  are  in  great  cities,  to  eke  out 
insufficient  incomes ;  that  men  would  not  have  to  work  for 
wages  on  which  families  can  not  decently  subsist;  that  men 
would  not  have  to  live  with  poverty  only  a  day  off  if  work  fails 
or  sickness  comes,  and  with  constant  dread  of  an  uncared-for 
old  age.  Many  Christians  are  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  relieve  this  condition  of  things.  Many  employers  are  making 
employees  cooperators  and  establishing  pension  systems.  But 
so  long  as  this  terrible  state  of  things  persists  in  the  heart- 
sickening  degree  it  now  does  in  our  great  cities,  and  still  more 
in  the  cities  of  Europe,  Christianity  is  not  completely  Christian. 
This  much  should,  however,  be  said  in  this  last  sentence.  That 
the  Christian  Church  is  addressing  itoelf  to  the  abolishing  of 
war,  industrial  slavery,  economic  justice,  the  sin  of  luxury,  the 
race  animosities  that  are  so  unchristian  in  their  very  inception, 
the  social  problems,  and  all  other  evils  that  destroy  God's  little 
children,  Christ's  brothers  and  sisters,  and  deprive  them  of  that 
happy  life  that  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  God." 

On  the  other  hand  Christianity  is  Christian,  because — 

"  It  has  put  a  new  spirit  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  while 
that  spirit  has  not  found  universal  expression  by  any  means  it 
has  permeated  all  humanity  and  has  exemplified  itself  in  thou- 
sands of  prophetic  souls,  torch-bearers,  saviors,  apostles  of 
love,  brotherhood,  and  justice,  leaders  into  new  worlds,  in 
every  generation  and  in  every  land.  One  could  not  enumerate 
these  leaders  and  lovers  of  men  it  has  produced  from  John  the 
beloved  to  Tolstoy,  even  those  whose  names  are  known  to  all 
men,  without  a  year  at  his  command.  This  new  spirit  has  re- 
produced itself  in  innumerable  institutions.  The  Church  which, 
with  all  its  defalcations  from  its  simple  faith  and  mission,  has 
yet  rendered  a  beautiful  ministry  to  its  innumerable  hosts  ;  the 
free  schools  and  colleges  which,  with  all  their  constant  tendency 
toward  formalism,  are  not  only  direct  products  of  Christianity, 
but  gates  into  life  for  many  souls ;  the  hospitals,  the  philan- 
thropic societies,  the  great  organizations  of  young  men,  the 
homes  and  the  reform  societies  of  a  thousand  names.  But, 
added  to  all  this,  this  new  spirit  has  manifested  itself  in  a  new 
law  of  life — the  law  of  friendliness  and  service  often  sacrifi- 
cial service,  in  millions  of  souls." 


■  ■"      ■«" 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


THE  BOND  MARKET  IN  THE  NEW  YEAR 

FINANCIAL  iiiU'rosts  luivo  liocii  antici- 
pating lor  the  early  part  of  tiic  iu>\v 
year  better  activity  in  tlie  bond  market 
conse<]uent  on  the  dividend  and  interest 
disbursements  vvliich  are  estiniateci  to 
make  a  total  of  $22G,00(),0()().  Intlieations 
of  this  were  already  to  be  observed 
among  individuals  in  the  third  week  of 
December,  and  it  was  predicted  that  the 
savings-banks  would,  in  January,  make  con- 
siderable purchases.  Since  July  last  these 
institutions,  says  the  New  York  livening 
Post,  "  have  been  virtually  out  of  the  market," 
their  investments  having  been  chiefly  made 
in  real  estate  loans  at  4|  and  5  per  cent. 
One  reason  for  the  popularity  of  real  estate 
loans  with  them  has  been  the  fact  that  they 
rarely  have  to  mark  down  values,  whereas, 
with  railway  and  other  corporation  bonds, 
they  must  constantly  revise  the  valuation 
on  such  securities,  according  to  the  quota- 
tions. It  is  believed  that  unusual  efforts 
will  be  made  by  the  bond  houses  to  interest 
savings-banks  in  bonds  as  soon  as  the  Jan- 
uary dividends  have  been  credited  to  their 
depositors. 

From  London  comes  an  encouraging  word 
for  high-class  American  railroad  bonds. 
It  appears  in  The  Financial  Times,  which 
sees  ground  for  faith  in  the  predictions  of  a 
more  active  market  for  these  bonds,  inas- 
much as  "the  very  causes  which  retard  the 
return  of  confidence  in  stocks  may  lead  to  an 
improved  demand  for  bonds."  Stocks,  in 
the  judgment  of  this  newspaper,  are  likely 
to  be  held  back  from  a  return  of  confidence, 
by  the  pending  freight-rates  question,  the 
delayed  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  anti- 
trust cases,  fears  of  further  legislation,  and 


a  g(uu;ral  falling-olf  in  industrial  iju.sinc.ss. 
The  writer  intin)at(^s  that  it  will  not  be  to 
new  issues  of  ixinds  that  tlic  investor  will 
turn  so  inu(^h  as  to  oldrr  and  more  familiar 
ones,  "which  are,  undoubtedly,  first  class." 
Tlu^  writer  adds: 

"It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  when  a 
r(-vival  takes  place,  tlu>  improvement  in 
stock  values  is  very  nuich  greater  than  tlu; 
improvement  in  bond  values,  a  fact  which 
gives  convertible  bonds,  when  they  are  suffi- 
ciently well  secured  and  can  be  bought  at  a 
low  scale  of  prices,  an  especial  attraction. 
There  are  now  a  large  number  of  converti- 
ble bonds  to  choose  from,  but  for  those  who 
are  not  attracted  by  the  chance  of  profit 
which  conversion  rights  afford  and  prefer  to 
select  well-secured  bonds  for  permanent  in- 
vestment, there  are  now  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  making  what  we  should  regard 
as  absolutely  safe  invt^stments  to  return 
from  a  little  over  4  to  4J  per  cent.,  and 
such  investments  are  likely  to  show  some 
small  improvement  in  capital  value,  which, 
if  the  capital  is  only  being  placed  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  will  materially  increase 
the  yield. 

"The  caution  displayed  recently  by  Eng- 
lish investors  with  respect  to  American  rail- 
road stocks  has  been  amply  justified  by  the 
event,  but  we  think  they  would  be  wrong 
to  entirely  neglect  the  field  for  investment 
which  American  railroad  bonds  present  in 
sufficient  variety  to  satisfy  almost  every 
investor's  requirements." 

Writing  on  December  20,  the  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  noted, 
as  a  feature  of  the  December  bond  market  at 
that  time,  "the  variety  of  issues  dealt  in." 
In  that  sense  the  market  was  "  broader  than, 
perhaps,  at  any  time  previously  this  year," 
altho  there  remained  "much  to  be  wished 
for."     Should     the     bond     market     become 


acluiiiiy  a  bioad  and  active  one,  thi-  writci- 
predicted  that  the  railroads  would  b(!  found 
"willing  to  borrow  capital  in  large  amoinit.s 
and  sjjeiid  it  enthusiastically."  'J'his  would 
be  the  ca.se,  in  spite  of  all  complaints  as 
to  (lOverrutK^ntal  int(!rf(Tence  and  whether 
freight  rates  were  advanced  or  not,. 

On  l)(!C(!rnbcr  21  the  bond  market,  .said 
the  New  York  Times  "  showed  further  im- 
provement and  (sxpanded  to  about  $'i,U()(),- 
000,  one  of  the  few  times  in  a  long  while  when 
the  total  exceeded  the  figures  of  tlie  previous 
year." 

Private  sales  of  investment  bonds  have, 
of  late,  been  numerous.  The.se,  of  course, 
are  not  reflected  in  the  reports  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  So  great  at  all  timex  in  recent 
years  have  been  private  sales  that  B.  Nathan 
Moran  declares  in  The  Honker's  MfKjdzine 
that  the  real  market  for  bonds  ii^  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  in  .sales 
by  bond  hou.ses  "over  the  counter,"  a  busi- 
ness which,  each  day,  "largely  exceeds  the 
total  volume  of  dealings  on  the  Exchange." 
On  the  Exchange  a  few  bonds  have  their 
best  market,  and  a  number  of  active  issues 
are  largely  traded  in  there,  but  the  rank  and 
file  of  issues  and  the  big  blocks  are  sold 
"over  the  counter." 

Late  years  have  seen  in  this  department 
of  the  bond  business  great  development,  and 
hence  has  resulted  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  bond  houses.  Not  many  years 
ago  practically  all  bond  business  was  done 
by  a  small  number  of  firms  possest  of  large 
capital,  and  having  practically  a  monopoly 
of  new  issues,  but  now  the  houses  which  deal 
in  bonds  "can  be  counted  by  the  dozen, 
many  of  them  having  great  capital  and 
resources."  There  are  also  many  smaE 
firms    whose     influence    is    becoming    more 


Copvrio^httfd  by  Rockwuud.  Psew  Vurk. 

GEORGE    W.   PERKIN.S. 

Mr.  Perkins  on  January  1,  after  ten  years  of 
service,  will  retire  as  Mr.  Morgan's  partner,  in 
order  to  extend  in  business  organizations  a  sys- 
tem of  profit-sharing  between  capital  and  labor. 
He  was  born  in  Cliicago  in  1862.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  and  has  been  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States  Steel  and  other  cor- 
porations. 


WILLIAM    H.   PORTER. 

Mr.  Porter  on  January  1  will  become  a  partner 
of  Mr.  Morgan.  He  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1861. 
For  eight  years  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Bank  and  for  seven  years  vice-president  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank.  In  1898  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Chemical  Bank,  and  in  1903  presi- 
dent of  the  Chemical  Bank.  For  two  years  he  has 
been  President  of  the  Clearing  House.  He  was 
recently  reelected  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


THOMAS    W.   LAMONT. 

Mr.  Lamont  on  January  1  will  become  a  partner 
of  Mr.  Morgan.  He  was  born  in  Claverack,  N.  Y., 
in  1870,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1892.  For  several  years  he  was 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  In 
1903  he  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Compa'ny,  and  afterward  vice- 
president.  In  1909,  when  Mr.  Davison  entered 
the  Morgan  firm,  Mr.  Lamont  succeeded  him  as 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 


J.  PIERPONT    MORGAN'S    RETIRING    PARTNER    AND    HIS    TWO    NEW    PARTNERS. 
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important  every  day.  while  banks  and  trust 
companies  all  over  the  countrv-  have  taken 
up  this  branch  of  business  and  many 
have  well-organized  bond  departments.  By 
means  of  an  extensive  wire  system  houses 


Pacific,  growing  out  of  the  suit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  separate  the  two  systems,  the 
success  of  which  would  oblige  the  Union 
Pacific  to  sell  its  enormous  holdings  of 
Southern  Pacific  stock.     As  to  Pennsylvania, 


"  find    themselves    hnked    vnth    practically    no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  permanency  of  the 


even.-  important  center  in  the  country 
They  employ  salesmen  in  order  to  secure 
customers  for  bonds,  altho  it  is  not  many 
years  since  a  bond  house  would  have  thought 
it  "beneath  its  dignity"  to  send  out  sales- 
men with  these  wares. 

RAILWAY   GROSS  EARNINGS 

Railroads  in  their  gross  earnings,  consid- 
ered collectively,  "are  showing  diminishing 
amounts  of  gain,"  says  The  Financial  Chron- 
icle, while  in  some  instances  losses  are  re- 
ported. Normally,  substantial  gains  in  gross 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  offset  large  aug- 
mentations in  expenses  due  to  increased 
capitalization,  advances  in  wages,  and  other 
items.  For  the  month  of  November,  forty- 
five  roads  operating  a  total  of  87,809  miles, 
or  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
mileage  of  the  country,  showed  an  increase 
of  $1,690,055,  or  2.48  per  cent.  Thirteen 
roads  reported  losses  in  gross,  with  "dimin- 
ishing activity  in  trade."  The  losses  "come 
almost  entirely  from  the  grain-carrying 
roads,"  Southern  roads  making  a  "very 
good  showing  on  account  of  their  larger  cotton 
traffic."  The  greater  part  of  the  losses 
by  grain-carrj'ing  roads  occurred  at  "  the 
spring- wheat  points,"  and  followed  a  dimin- 
ishing yield  of  spring  wheat  in  the  North- 
west. Bradstreet's,  commenting  on  these 
returns,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  few 
of  them  cover  the  operations  of  roads  tra- 
versing the  chief  industrial  sections,  and 
conjectures  that,  if  reports  from  such  sec- 
tions were  at  hand,  the  statements  might 
be  still  less  favorable. 

SEASONED   DIVIDEND-PAYERS 

A  class  of  railroad  stocks  to  which  much 
attention  is  directed  in  financial  circles,  be- 
cause of  the  low  prices  at  which  they  have 
been  selling,  is  what  are  known  as  the 
"seasoned  dividend-payers,"  the  rates  of 
dividend  having  been  6  and  7  per  cent.  Of 
the  6-per-cent.  stocks  of  this  class,  the  most 
active  in  recent  years  have  been  Atchison, 
now  selling  at  about  101,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  at  106,  New  York  Central  at  112, 
Southern  Pacific  at  114,  and  Pennsylvania 
at  129.  A  curious  feature  of  these  quotations 
is  the  wide  range  from  101  for  Atchison  to 
129  for  Pennsylvania,  altho  all  these  roads 
are  paying  6  per  cent. 

The  reason  for  the  differences  is  not  alone 
a  question  of  the  safety  of  the  rate,  altho  this 
in  part  accounts  for  the  lower  prices;  market 
conditions,  including  what  The  Financial 
World  calls  "  the  technical  attitude  of  specu- 
lative markets,"  also  enters  into  the  price. 
As  to  Atchison,  it  is  known  to  be  in  need  of 
additional  capital  for  branch  lines  and 
d()ul)le  tracks,  and  that  the  volume  of  its 
common  stock  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  conversion  of  4-per-cent.  and 
5-pcr-cent.  bonds  into  stock  paying  6  per 
cent.  As  to  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  there  is 
not  much  stock  in  the  market,  a  large  mass 
being  held  in  Germany.  As  to  the  Southern 
Pacific,  "No  doubt  about  the  6-per-cent. 
dividend  exists."  The  railroad  earns  over  13 
per  cent.,  so  that,  even  with  a  reduced  in- 
come, it  could  keep  on  paying  its  dividend. 
Some  uncertainty  exists,  however,  as  to  the 
future  relations  of  this  road  to  the  Union 


6-per-cent.  dividend.  Indeed,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  may  be 
declared  in  a  not  remote  future.  This  stock 
has  a  decided  investment  character,  nearly 
one-half  of  its  shareholders  being  women. 

The  7-per-cent.  seasoned  dividend-payers 
are  Northern  Pacific,  now  selling  at  about 
116,  St.  Paul  at  about  123,  Great  Northern 


In  some  instances  it  was  not  possible  to 
secure  accurate  returns  from  corporations. 
This  was  notably  the  case  with  United  States 
steel,  of  which  large  blocks  of  stock  are  held 
in  single  names,  against  which  certificates  of 
small  interests  are  issued  to  actual  owTiers 
whose  numbers  can  not  be  ascertained.  On 
the  books  of  this  company  are  registered 
between  95,000  and  100,000  stockholders, 
which  is  from  12,000  to  15,000  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  secretary  of  the  corporation 
beheves  that  115,000  would  be  "a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  actual  investors 
in    the    stock    at    the    present    time."     The 


Preferred  at  124,  Soo  at  135,  Louisville  and   Journal  of  Commerce  prints  a  table  soecifvinff 


Nashville  at  145,  and  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern at  142.  Here  is  a  range  from  lowest  to 
highest  of  29  points.  The  weakness  in  North- 
ern Pacific  and  Great  Northern  has  been 
ascribed  to  constant  rumors  as  to  reduced 
dividends,  altho  these  statements  have  been 
denied  by  Mr.  Hill.  It  is  known,  moreover, 
that  "both  railroads  have  substantial  sur- 
pluses and  need  not  cut  their  dividends  just 
because  one  year's  business  is  poor."  Rumors 
of  a  reduction  in  the  St.  Paul  dividend  ac- 
count for  the  low  price  of  that  stock,  but  in 
good  circles  it  is  not  believed  that  any  reduc- 
tion is  contemplated.  The  real  cause  of  the 
weakness  is  more  often  said  to  be  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  large  new  stock  issue 
put  forth  in  1907. 

SHAREHOLDERS   IN   CORPORATIONS 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  its  issue  of 
December  5,  printed  tabular  results  of 
inquiries  among  railroad  and  industrial  cor- 
porations as  to  the  number  of  their  share- 
holders. The  aggregate  capital  of  the  cor- 
porations heard  from  amounts  to  $7,067,383,- 
983,  and  the  number  of  shareholders  to 
746,221.  One  year  ago  the  same  corpora- 
tions had  a  capitahzation  of  $6,676,859,598, 
and  the  number  of  their  shareholders  was 
678,624 — figures  which  show  an  increase  of 
67,597  in  the  number  of  shareholders.  The 
railroads  heard  from  were  49  in  nimiber  and 
the  gain  among  them,  in  the  number  of  share- 
holders, was  31,113.  The  industrial  cor- 
porations heard  from  number  67,  and  then- 
gain  in  shareholders  was  36,484.  The 
average  number  of  shares  owned  in  railroads 
is  now  139|,  and  last  year  was  134.  The 
average  amount  now  held  is  $12,961  of  par 
value,  and  last  year  was  $13,400.  In  indus- 
trial corporations  the  average  amount  owned 
is  now  69|^  shares,  and  last  year  was  15\ 
shares,  while  the  par  value  of  the  average 
present  holdings  is  $6,983,  and  last  year  was 
$7,529. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  draws  from 
these  figures  and  others  it  has  kept  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  broad  conclusion  that  the 
capital  of  large  corporations  is  gradually 
being  absorbed  by  citizens  who  are  not 
usually  classed  as  capitalists.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  printed  to  show  the  changes  in  the 
number  of  stockholders,  shares  held,  etc., 
since  1906; 

RAILROADS 


the  nimiber  of  stockholders  in  particular 
corporations,  from  which  the  following  are 
selected : 


RAILROADS 


Company  1910. 

Atchison  28,123 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  .  .  .  2,057 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 10,648 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit     2,526 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry    ..  35,791 

Central  of  New  Jersey  762 

Chi.  Mil.  &  St.  Paul    .  .  .  13,287 

Chi.  &  Northwestern  ..  8,167 

C.,C.,C.  &  St.  Louis    ..  2,273 

Delaware  &  Hudson    .  .  6,253 

Del.,  Lack.  &  Western  .  1,707 

Erie  Railroad 9,047 

Great  Northern    16,626 

Illinois  Central 9,779 

Interborough  Rap.  T. .  .  82 

Kansas  City  Southern  .  2,272 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  So.  588 

Lehigh  Valley 4,440 

Long  Island  R.  R 562 

Michigan  Central 468 

Missouri,  Kan.  &  Tex.   .  3,393 

New  York  Central 20,102 

N.  Y.,Ont.&  Western.  .  3,445 

Norfolk  &  Western    .  .  .  4,655 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  ...  64,869 

P.,  C.  C.  &St.  Louis  .  .  .  1,468 

Reading    5,921 

Southern  Pacific 12,615 

Union  Pacific 19,628 


No.  Stockhold'rs 


1909. 

23,781 
1,995 

10,610 

1,581 

*35,791 

759 

12,475 
6,792 
2,454 
5,651 
L637 
8,859 

14,307 

9,360 

81 

i.719 

590 

4,638 

561 

475 

3,346 

16,292 
2,774 
4,103 

55,270 
1,144 
5,712 

11,258 

17,111 


Changes. 
+  4,342 
+  52 
+  38 
-t-   945 


3 

812 

1,375 

181 

602 

70 

188 

2,319 

419 

1 

553 

2 

198 

1 

7 

47 

3,810 

671 

552 

9,599 

324 

209 

1,357 

2,517 


INDUSTRIAL    COMPANIES 

No.  Stockholders 

Company  1910.  1909. 

Allis-Chalmers 2,267  2,126 

Amalgamated  Copper  .  13,662  16,959 

Am.  Car&  Foundry  .  .  .  9,912  9,700 

Amer.  Cotton  Oil 3,278  2,693 

American  Express  ....  3,902  3,851 

Am.  Smts.  .Sec.  Ser.  B.  .  1,452  1,490 

Amer.  Smelting  &  Ref.  10,622  9,232 

Amer.  Steel  Foundries  .  1,100  *  1,100 

Amer.  Sugar  Refining.  .  19,436  18,405 

Amer.  Telephone  &  Tel.  40,284  31,702 

Amer.  Tobacco 7,209  6,548 

Amer.  Woolen    12,000  *  12,000 

Borden's  Cond.  Milk    .  .  2,589  2,295 

Calumet  &  Hecla 4,032  4,030 

Cambria  Steel 2,469  2,391 

Central  Leather 6,628  5,615 

Consolid'd  Gas,  N.  Y.  .  .  5,209  5,037 

Corn  Products  Ref  ....  4,933  3,718 

Crucible  Steel 5,013  4,732 

Distillers' Secur.  Corp .  .  3,085  2,829 

General  Electric 9,581  9,000 

Internat'l  Harvester.  .  .  2,500  2,200 

National  Biscuit 7,565  7,726 

National  Lead    6,599  5,954 

Pullman  Company  ....  11,148  10,431 

Sears,  Roebuck    2,034  2.132 

Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  .  .  .  1,259  1,066 

Standard  Oil 6,054  5,789 

Union  Typewriter    ....  2,386  2,391 

United  Shoe  Mach 8,350  7,896 

United  States  Rubber  .  8,248  6,464 

U.  S.  Smelting  &  Ref.    .  9,490  8,243 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp    115,000  100,000 

West.  Union  Telegraph  12,933  13,353 

Westinghou.se  Air  Brake  2,693  2,622 

West'gh'se  Elec.  &  Mfg.  8,778  8,438 
\Figures  not  given. 

Of 


Changes. 
+  141 
-  3,299 
+  212 
+  585 
4-  51 

38 
+    1,390 


+ 


1.031 

8,582 

661 


+ 


294 
2 
78 
1,013 
172 
1,215 
281 
256 
581 
300 
-161 
+  645 
717 
98 
193 
265 
5 
454 
+  1,784 
+  1,247 
+  15,000 
420 
+  71 
+   340 


+ 


Av.  No.  Av.  shares  '^Ynnn'' 


stockhold'rs    held. 

1910 6,338  1294 

1909 5,336  144i 

1908 5,647  127J 

After  panic 10,083  119 

Before  panic 4,627  167? 

1906 3,825  188i 

INDUSTRIAL   COMPANIES 

1910 6,502 

1909 6,050 

1908 5,981 

After  panic 8,056 

Before  panic 4,364 

1906 3,857 


(000 
omit'd). 

.$82,151 
76,982 
71,776 

120,010 
77,633 
72,131 


$45,403 
56,130 
54,027 
71,145 
50.586 
48,767 


stocks  it  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  many  large  holdings  are  in  the 
hands  of  institutions,  corporations,  etc.  A 
writer  in  The  Revieiv  of  Reineu's  says  that, 
of  the  $17,500,000,000  of  raihoad  stocks  now 
outstanding  in  this  country,  only  one  dollar 
in  four  is  owned  "  outside  of  financial  institu- 
tions, great  estates,  and  foreigners."  One 
conservative  estimate  is  that  nearly  30  per 
cent,  of  these  stocks  are  held  abroad,  while 
nearly  20  per  cent,  are  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads themselves;  to  banks  other  than 
{Continued  on  page  1248) 
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Pure  as  the  sword  some  wanlcri  aiiKcI  lu-wly  I 

Draws  by  the  cradle  of  baptismal  sloep. 

Green  on  the  summits  of  the  State  hereafter, 
See  what  a  garland,  beautiful,  allanie! 

Till  Time  abase  them,  there  on  wall  and  rafter, 
.Sweeter  than  jasmine  climbs  tluit  absent  name. 

Happy  the  land  that  late  a  held  unfavored 
Whitens  to  harvest  where  the  martyrs  are, 

Knowing  (from  ways  in  which  she  nearly  wavered), 
This  starry  dust  shall  lead  her  like  a  star. 

Happy  the  land  predestinate  to  cover 

Yet  in  his  youth,  the  early-laureled  guest. 

Who  in  her  bosom  lays  so  loved  a  lover. 
Veiling  with  tears  the  chantry  of  his  rest. 

Flags  at  half-staff  that  through  the  leafy  city 
Cloud  street  and  hall  in  tragic  mustering- 

Flags  in  the  oiling,  that  for  noble  pity 
Make  for  sea-spaces  on  a  broken  wing; 

Eagles  low-flying,  angels  of  our  sorrow. 

Boding  and  bright,  in  your  full  passion  hurled. 

Rise  on  the  wind  i:i  stormy  wake  and  furrow, 
Rise  and  rejoice,  across  the  sununer  world. 

Flag  from  thine  heaven  in  willing  fealty  lowered, 
Hiding  thy  face  upon  thine  own  roof-tree, 

Weak  with  our  wound  through  all  this  day  un- 
toward. 
O  my  Dehght  1  look  up  and  quicken  me: 

Flag  long-adored,  and  heart  of  mine  below  it. 
Run  to  the  mast-head,  shake  away  the  pain! 

We  two  have  done  with  death,  for  we  shall  know  it 
Never  so  touching  nor  so  dear  again. 

— Atlantic  Monthhj. 

The  Year's  End 

By  Timothy  Cole 

Full  happy  is  the  man  who  comes  at  last 

Into  the  safe  completion  of  his  year; 
Weathered  the  perils  of  his  spring,  that  blast 

How  many  blossoms  promising  and  dear! 
And  of  his  summer,  with  dread  passions  fraught. 

That  oft,  like  fire  through  the  ripening  corn. 
Blight  all  with  mocking  death  and  leave  distraught 

Loved  once  to  mourn  the  ruined  waste  forlorn. 
But  now,  tho  autumn  gave  but  harvest  slight. 

Oh,  grateful  is  he  to  the  powers  above 
For  winter's  sunshine,  and  the  lengthened  night 

By  hearth-side  genial  with  the  warmth  of  love. 
Through  silvered  days  of  vistas  gold  and  green 
Contentedly  he  glides  away,  serene. 

— Century  Magazine. 

Emilia 

By  Ellen  Angus  French 
Halfway  up  the  Hemlock  valley  turnpike. 

In  the  bend  of  Silver  Water's  arm. 
Where  the  deer  come  trooping  down  at  even, 
Drink  the  cowslip  pool,  and  fear  no  harm, 

Dwells  Emilia, 
Flower  of  the  fields  of  Camlet  Farm. 

Sitting  sewing  by  the  western  window 
As  the  too  brief  mountain  sunshine  flies, 

Hast  thou  seen  a  slender-shouldered  figure 
With  a  chestnut  braid,  Minerva- wise, 

Round  her  temples. 
Shadowing  her  gray,  enchanted  eyes? 

When  the  freshets  flood  the  Silver  Water, 
When  the  swallow  flying  northward  braves 

Sleeting  rains  that  sweep  the  birchen  footliills 
Where  the  wildflowers'  pale  plantation  waves — 

(Fairy  gardens 
Springing  from  the  dead  leaves  in  their  graves)  ,— 

Falls  forgotten,  then,  Emilia's  needle; 

Ancient  ballads,  fleeting  through  her  brain. 

Sing  the  cuckoo  and  the  English  primrose, 
Outdoors  calling  with  a  quaint  refrain; 

And  a  rainbow- 
Seems  to  brighten  through  the  gusty  rain. 

Forth  she  goes,  in  some  old  dress  and  faded, 
Fearless  of  the  sliowery,  shifting  wind; 

Kilted  are  her  skirts  to  clear  the  mosses. 
And  her  bright  braids  in  a  'kerchief  pinned. 

Younger  sister 
Of  the  damsel-errant  Rosalind. 


Foster  Made  $19,484.83 
Last  Year  From  His 

Million  Egg  Farm 


Five  years  ago  Joel  M.  Foster,  a  young  city  man,  decided 
to  go  into  the  poultry  business.  He  was  looking  for  a  suitable 
occupation,  he  was  vigorous  and  energetic,  and  believed 
that  there  was  a  fortune  to  be  made  raising  chickens.  He 
had  no  experience.  He  bought  and  stocked  a  little  farm 
near  a  big  city,  but  for  a  time  he  had  only  failures.  His 
poultry  house  burned  with  all  its  contents,  and  he  had  to 
begin  anew.  The  next  year  rats  destroyed  half  his  flock, 
but  he  surmounted  these  and  other  difficulties,  always  think- 
ing, planning  and  experimenting.  To-day  he  is  at  the  head 
of  the  largest  EGG  PRODUCING  plant  in  the  world,  with 
20,000  laying  hens  and  will  market  this  year  between  two 
and  three  million  eggs. 


Last  year  Mr  Foster  made  $19,484.83 
from  his  Million  Egg  Farm.  Most  of  it 
was  from  commercial  eggs ;  $6000  was 
income  from  sales  of  "Day-Old  Chix;" 
the  rest  from  miscellaneous  products 
of  the  great  Rancocas  Farm. 

Read  the  AVliole  Amazing  Story  In 
"Tile  Million  Egg  Farm." 

We  have  induced  Mr.  Foster  to  tell  his  experience  for 
the  benefit  of  poultrymen  everywhere.  The  beauty  of 
his  system  is  that  the  principles  can  be  applied  just  as 
well  to  the  farmer's  flocl<  or  the  suburban  lot  as  to  the 
still  larger  plant  of  the  man  who  wants  to  go  into  egg 
raising  as  a  profession.  The  bool<  tells  you  how  to  start 
and  be  successful  with  a  few  or  many  hens.  It  explains 
the  Rancocas  Unit,  Into  which  his  gigantic  flock  is 
divided.  It  gives  estimates  and  advice  for  the  beginner 
with  a  little  flock.  It  tells  how  Foster  began  with  a  $300 
investment  and  100  hens,  and  how  you  can  begin.  It 
gives  all  the  Rancocas  formulas  for  mating,  hatching 
and  feeding— the  result  of  his  experience.  It  gives  th« 
egg  production  day  by  day— proof  that  his  formulas  are 
successful. 

All  Figures  Are  Certified. 

To  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  figures  were  correct  we 
employed  the  well-known  firm  of  Lybrand,  Ross 
Brothers  and  Montgomery,  certified  pubhc  accountants. 


successes  are  set  forth.  We  believe  no  other  poultry 
man  has  ever  thU3  laid  open  his  business  secrets  and 
experience  to  the  world. 

Bow  To  Get  The  Book 

Fill  out  the  coupon  in  the  lower  comer,  and  mall  at 
once  with  $1.00— a  money-order  or  a  Dollar  Bill.  This 
pays  for  a  four-yeai  subscription  to  the  foremost  farm 


Catherine  the  Eggs  in  th«  Early  Afternoon 


to  make  an  exhaustive  two  weeks'  examination  of  the 
books  and  records  of  the  Rancocas  Farm.  The  result 
of  their  findings  is  given  in  the  book.  Nothing  has  been 
held  back.    The  failures  as  well  as  the 


Farm  Journal ,  149Clirtoii  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Here  is  my  dollar.     I  want  Farm  Journal  for  four 
years  and  "The  Million  Egg  Farm." 


Name- 


Address- 


R.  F.  D.- 


-State- 


^^r 


Feeding  a  Rancocas  Unit. 


and  home  monthly  in  the  world,  the  FARM  JOURNAL, 
together  with  a  copy  of  "The  Million  Egg  Farm,'* 
postpaid. 

^^at  Farm  Journal  Is 

Farm  Journal  is  made  for  everyone  in  town  or  country 
who  raises  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  butter, 
honey,  as  well  as  horses,  sheep,  grain  and  cattle.  It  has 
the  largest  circulation  ot  any  farm  paper  in  the  world, 
over  750,000  copies.  It  is  devoted  to  housekeeping, 
dressmaking,  recipes,  and  bright,  fresh  reading  for 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  brief,  crisp,  condensed  and  PRAC- 
TICAL. No  long-winded  essays.  "Cream,  not  Skim- 
milk"  is  its  motto.  It  is  now  running  a  series  of  articles 
called  "Back  to  the  Soil,"  true  stories  of  experiences  of 
city  people  who  have  changed  to  country  life.  They 
are  helpful  and  intensely  interesting.  Farm  Journal 
never  prints  a  medical  or  trashy  advertisement,  and 
its  columns  are  an  absolutely  reliable  guide  in  buying. 
Most  of  its  subscribers  pay  five  to  ten  years  ahead.  It  is 
a  special  favorite  with  women.  Everyone  who  has  a 
garden,  yard,  flower  bed  or  even  a  kitchen  ought  to 
have  this  bright,  cheery,  useful  home  paper.  Farm 
Journal  takes  pride  in  being  "Unlike  Any  Other  Paper. " 

Farm  Journal  a  Paper  for  City  Folk,  Too 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  dweller  on  farms  to  enjoy 
Farm  Journal.  If  you  have  a  little  patch  of  real  ground 
which  you  want  to  put  to  some  better,  more  useful 
purpose  than  a  grass  plot,  Farm  Journal  will  give  you 
the  help  you  need,  and  if  you  feel  the  call  to  the  country 
and  would  like  to  own  a  few  hens  and  enjoy  poultry 
raising.  Farm  Journal  and  the  Million  Egg  book  are  in- 
dispensable. Farm  Journal  four  years  and  the  Million 
Egg  book  for  $1.00  is  the  greatest  subscription  bargain 
of  the  year,  but  we  don't  want  you  to  subscribe  for 
Farm  Journal  solely  to  get  the  book,  we  want  you  to 
join  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  army  for  the  Farm 
Journal  itself;  you  will  find  it  the  wisest,  most  helpful, 
cheerful,  and  entertaining  of  counselors  and  friends. 
Send  coupon  to-day. 

FARM  JOURNAL,  149  Clifton  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SHAVING  LATHER 


MADE  BY 
THREE 
METHODS 
GIVES 
ONE 
ESULT 


Stick,  Powder,  Cream 

Whatever  the  method,  the  lather 
is  the  same — softening,  soothing, 
sanitary. 

Always  best  in  its  lasting  abund- 
ance, best  in  its  antiseptic  qualities 
and  best  in  its  delightfully  skin- 
refreshing  effect. 

Do  not  ill-treat  your  face 
and  handicap  your  razor 
by  using  an  inferior  lather. 
Colgate's  is  the  only  lather  that 
can  be  made  by  three  methods 
with  but  one  unvarying 
quality. 


RONCHiAL  Troches 

for  over  half  a  century  have  been  recogrnized 
throughout  the  world  as  the  most  convenient 
and  effectual  remedy  for  coughs,  hoarseness  and 
all  throat  affections.  Free  from  opiates— Over 
fifty  years  in  use. 

Price,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.    Sample  free 
John  I.  Brown  &  Son  Boston,  Ma«c. 


An  EVERLASTING  NEEDLE 

FOR    DISC 

TALKING  MACHINES 

I'oif  fiKVER  have  to  cliitiige  needles. 
No  ShnrjtenitKj,      No  Jiother. 

Simply  insert  the  needle  and  adjust  it. 
THAT'S  ALL.  It  secures  perfect  reproduction. 
It's  not  only  permanent,  but  it  SAVE.S  your 
RECORDS  AND  IMPROVES  THE  TONE, 
bjcause  only  the  highly  polished  edge  of  a  real 
garnet  comes  in  contact  with  the  record.  Price 
$2.00,  guaranteed  one  year ;  after  ten  days'  trial, 
money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

THE  PERMANENT  NEEDLE  SALES  CO. 

602  Hampden    Bids.  Chicago,  lilt. 


While  .she  helps  to  serve  the  harvest  supper 

In  the  lantern-lighted  village  hall, 
-MoonliBht  rises  on  the  burning  woodland, 

Echoes  dwindle  from  the  distant  Fall. 
Hark,  Emilia! 

In  her  ear  the  airy  voices  call. 

Hidden  papers  in  the  dusky  garret. 

Where  her  few  and  secret  poems  lie, — 
Thitner  flies  her  heart  to  join  her  treasure, 

While  she  serves,  with  absent-musing  eye, 
ilighty  tankards 

Foaming  cider  in  the  glasses  high. 

"Would  she  mingle  with  her  youtig  companions!" 

Vainly  do  her  aunts  and  uncles  say: 
Ever,  from  the  village  sports  and  dances. 

Early  missed,  Emilia  slips  away. 
Whither  vanished? 

With  what  unimagined  mates  to  play? 

Did  they  seek  her,  wandering  by  the  water. 
They  should  find  her  comrades  shy  and  s'range: 

Queens  and  princesses,  and  saints  and  fairies. 
Dimly  moving  in  a  cloud  of  change: 

Desdemona; 
-Mariana  of  the  Moated  Grange. 

Up  this  valley  to  the  fair  and  market 

When  young  farmers  from  the  southward  ride. 
Oft  they  linger  at  a  sound  of  chanting 
In  the  meadows  by  the  turnpike  side; 

Long  they  listen. 
Deep  in  fancies  of  a  fairy  bride. 

— Atlantic  Monthlu. 

Comrades 

By  George  Edward  Woodberry 

Where  are  the  friends  that  I  knew  in  my  Maying, 

In  the  days  of  my  j'outh,  in  the  first  of  my  roam 
ing? 
We    were  dear;    we   were   leal;     O,   far  we  went 
straying; 

Now  never  a  heart  to  my  heart  comes  homing! 
Where  is  he  now,  the  dark  boy  slender 

Who  taught  me  bare-back,  stirrup  and  reins? 
I  loved  him;    he  loved  me;    my  beautiful,  tender 

Tamer  of  horses  on  grass-grown  plains. 

Where  is  he  now  whose  eyes  swam  brighter. 

Softer  than  love,  in  his  turbulent  charms; 
Who  taught  me  to  strike,  and  to  fall,  dear  fighter, 

And  gathered  me  up  in  his  boyhood  arms; 
Taught  me  the  rifle,  and  with  me  went  riding, 

Suppled  my  limbs  to  the  horseman's  war; 
Where  is  he  now,  for  whom  my  heart's  biding. 

Biding,  biding — but  he  rides  far? 

O  love  that  passes  the  love  of  woman! 

Who  that  hath  felt  it  shall  ever  forget, 
When  the  breath  of  life  with  a  throb  turns  human. 

And  a  lad's  heart  is  to  a  lad's  heart  set? 
Ever,  forever,  lover  and  rover — 

They  shall  cling  nor  each  from  other  shall  part 
Till  the  reign  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens  be  over. 

And  life  is  dust  in  each  faithful  heart! 

They  are  dead,  the  American  grasses  under; 

There  is  no  one  now  who  presses  my  side; 
By  the  African  chotts  I  am  riding  asunder. 

And  with  great  joy  ride  I  the  last  great  ride, 
[  am  fey;   I  am  fain  of  sudden  dying; 

Thousands  of  miles  there  is  no  one  near; 
And  my  heart — all  the  night  it  is  crying,  crying 

In  the  bosoms  of  dead  lads  darhng-dear. 

Hearts  of  my  music — them  dark  earth  covers; 

Comrades  to  die,  and  to  die  for,  were  they — 
In  the  widtli  of  the  world  there  were  no  such  rovers 

Back  to  back,  breast  to  breast,  it  was  ours  to  stay; 
And  the  highest  on  earth  was  the  vow  that  we 
cherished, 

To  spur  forth  from   the  crowd  and  come  back 
never  more, 
And  to  ride  in  the  track  of  great  souls  perished 

Till  the  nests  of  the  lark  shall  roof  us  o'er. 

Yet  lingers  a  horseman  on  Altai  highlands. 

Who  hath  joy  of  me,  riding  the  Tartar  glissade; 
And  one,  far  faring  o'er  orient  islands 

Whose  blood  yet  glints  with  my  blade's  accolade; 
!Vorth,  west,  east,  I  fling  you  my  last  hallooing. 

Last  love  to  the  breasts  where  my  own  has  bled; 
Through  the  reach  of  the  desert  my  soul  leaps  pur- 
suing 

My  star  where  it  rises  a  Star  of  the  Dead. 

— Scribner's  Magazine. 


SeU-Inkingl 

Rotary 

Ncostylc 

This  machine  is  always  ready 
for  immediate  use  because  the 
automatic  inking  device 

contains  the  supply  of  inic  and  dis- 
tributes it  quickly  and  evenly  over 
the  stencil.  No  hunting  for  the 
ink  can.      No  soiled  fingers. 

Important  and  confidential  in- 
formation can  be  put  in  the  mails 
in  an  hour  for  hundreds  of  agents 
and  correspondents. 

One  copy  is  written  on  the  type- 
writer— the  rest  are  turned  off  by 
the  Neostyle  at  the  speed  of  a 
rotary  press. 

The  Neostyle  is  a  business- 
getter— 

The  Neostyle  is  an  extra  clerk — 

Want  to  know  ?  Just  ask 

Ncostylc  Co. 

30  Reade  St..  New  York 
109    Franklin  St^   Boston 
219  Randolph  St..  Chicago. 


To  Grand  Opera  Lovers 

You  Don't  Need 
A  Libretto 


If  you  have  "  STABS  OF  THE  OPERA  "— 

a  charming  book  by  Mabel  Wagnalls  in  which  the 
music  and  plots  of  more  than  a  dozen  GRAND 
OPERAS  are  so  entertainingly  told  that  even  if 
you  "don't  know  one  note  from  another"  you 
will  become  enthusiastic  about  the  music  and 
able  to  enjoy  every  aria  with  appreciation  and 
undei-standing.  Added  to  these  opera  descrip- 
tions are  personal  interNnews  with  the  prima  don- 
ne.  Read  these  and  learn — what  Melba  thought 
the  first  time  she  heard  an  opera;  what  Calv< 
practises  for  her  high  notes;  and  what  made 
Nordica  "weep  barrels  of  tears." 

New  Edition  with  several  portraits  of  singers. 
i2mo,  cloth,  400  pages.  $i.oo,  net;  post-paid, 
$1.30. 

FUNK   <D.  WAGNALLS  COMANY.  New  York 
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Regarding  Chickens. — Senator  Money  of 
Mit^sissippi  jiskeil  :in  old  eolorcd  nuiii  wliiit 
breed  of  chickens  he  considered  best,  iuid  lie 
repMed: 

"All  kinds  hiis  merits.  T)e  w'ite  ones  is 
•<le  easiest,  to  find;  but  de  l)laek  ones  is  de 
•easiest  to  hide  aftah  you  jiits  'cm." — SiiikIhh 
Macfaziiie. 


The  Silver  Lining. — "Oh  John!"  exciaiiued 
Mrs.  81iortcash,  who  was  reading  a  letter, 
"our  son  has  been  expelled  from  coll(>j;e. 
Isn't  it  awful?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Shortcash. 
"  Perhaps  I  can  [)u!l  throufih  without  makins; 
&n  assignment  now." — Chicago  Newx. 


Consolation. — Wifk  of  thi:  liKL.vxED  Fox- 
hunter — "Oh,  Perkins,  what  do  you  think 
■can  have  happened  to  Sir  John?  Surely  if 
Jie'd  been  thrown  and  lun-t  the  niar(>  would 
have  found  her  way  home  by  now?  ' 

Coachman — "Oh,  no,  mum.  A  nice  gentle 
animal  like  'er  would  have  browsed  round  the 
bod\'  until  it  was  found." — Loudon  Punch. 


High-Priced  Art. — The  indignant  citizen  was 
freeing  his  mind. 

"  You  want  fifty  cents  for  admission  to  this 
Tirotion-picture  show,  do  you?  "  he  exclaimed. 
■"That's  an  infernal  outrage!" 

"Look  here,  mister,"  said  the  man  at  the 
"box  office,  "this  is  no  ordinary  entertain- 
ment. These  pictures  cost  a  small  fortune. 
They  show  two  men  taking  dinner  together. 
One  of  them  is  eating  a  porterhouse  steak  and 
the  other  is  getting  away  with  a  plate  of 
bacon  and  eggs." — New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Altitude  Records.  —  Butcher — "Twenty- 
eight  cents  a  pound." 

Mrs.  Murphy — "That's  awful  high.  I 
guess  that's  the  aviation  meat  Oi've  been 
reading  so  mooch  about." — Judge. 


Adamant. — "There  are  a  lot  of  girls  who 
don't  ever  intend  to  get  married." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I've  proposed  to  several.'" — Cleveland 
Leader. 


The   Mouse  and   the  Cat. — The   Tailor — 
"Married  or  single?" 

The  Customer — "Married.     AVhy?" 
The   Tailor — "Then   let  me  recommend 
mj'  patent  safety-deposit  pocket.    It  contains 
a  most  ingenious  little  contrivance  that  feels 
exactly  like  a  live  mouse." ^Chicago  News. 


Comforting. — "  Oh,  that  my  son  .should  wish 
to  marry  an  actress!  '  shrieked  the  proud, 
patrician  mother. 

"Now,  ma;  don't  take  on  so,"  besought 
the  undutiful  heir.  "She  isn't  really  an 
actress;  she  only  thinks  she  is." — Washington 
Herald. 


The     Deeds     that     Count.— Maud— "  \Miy 

don't    you    prefer    Harry    to    Will?      Harry 
is  capable  of  big  deeds." 

Gladys — "Yes,   but  Will  owns  some." — 
Baltimore  American. 


The   CaU   of    the    Wild.— "What   is   your 
favorite  wild  game?  ' 

''FoothaM."— Toledo  Blade. 


History  repeats  itself 

These  awards  justify  the  choice  of  over 
400,000  users  of  the 


They  should  influence  the  choice  of  all 
who  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
typewriters. 


Descriptive  booklet  for  the  asking 


THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  INC., 

Branches  Everywhere 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

ass^-    ■  ' '"'"" — ' — .'"""T.'"   '.■ ~ ■ T. 

~~~ — ~^~"  ■"    ■ 'HM 

^^KQll 


liTHiA  Springs  Vater 


Guaranteed  by  Buffalo  Lithla  Springs  Water  Co.,  tinder  the  Food  and  Drags  Act,  June  30, 1906. 

Prescribed  by  Physicians  for 

URIC  ACID,  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  DIABETES,  ETC. 
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We  furnish  to  our  clients,  on 
request,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion, complete  information  con- 
cerning standard  bond  issues. 

The  files  of  our  Statistical 
Department  are  replete  with 
official  documents  and  other 
important  data  concerning  the 
various  bond  issues  that  have 
standing   in   the   market. 

Investors  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us 

Every  bond  buyer  or  prospective 
bond  buyer  should  have  a  copy  of 

Our  booklet  on 

Public  Utility  Bonds 

It  reviews  the  growth  in  the  popu- 
larity of  such  bonds;  the  underlying 
causes;  salability;  the  influence  of 
the  Public  Service  Commissions; 
the  responsibility  of  the  Invest- 
ment Banker,  and  the  searching 
investigations  preceding  the  pur- 
chases of  these  bonds.  The  booklet 
is  illustrated  with  a  number  of 
charts  and  diagrams.  Send  your 
request  now.  The  booklet  will  be 
mailed  to  you  promptly  without  cost. 

Ask  for  Public  Utility  Booklet  'D-5J 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers   and    Dealers    in    Government,    Municipal 
Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bond* 

New  York      Philadelphia        Chicago       San  Francisco 

49  Wall  St.      1421  I'heslnntSt.    15l!  Monro.-  St.     12I  Calllornia  St. 


7%  Per  Annum 

Assured  by  Record  of  the  Company  which 
has  met  every  obligation  for  over  eighty 
years : 

Secured  by  Earnings  three  times  require- 
ments: 

Average  for  6  years -  26.42% 

Year  ended  March  1,  1910  -  -  30.85% 

Reassured    by     Increasing     Business. 

This  offering  is  to  facilitate   handling; 

1.  An  increased  volume  of  unfilled 
orders  ($23,000,000') from  our  leading  rail- 
roads and  Mimicipal,  State,  and  Federal 
(iovernments. 

2.  Over  $65,000,000  additional  business 
awaiting  award  from  the  same  depend- 
able sources. 

Full  particulars,  incluc/ing  /lig/iest  banking 
references,  in  circular  1061.,  free  on  request. 

Bigelow    &    Company 

49  Wall  St.       BANKERS        New  York 


INVESTMENTS   AND    FINANCE 
(Continued  from  page  1240) 

savings-banks  are  credited  about  6  per  cent.; 
to  insurance  companies  about  4^  per  cent.; 
and  to  savings-banks  nearly  4  per  cent.  Al- 
together, 65  per  cent,  of  the  total  is  thus 
to  be  accounted  for  as  not  o%vned  by  individ- 
ual investors  hving  in  America.  Of  the  re- 
maining 35  per  cent.,  the  writer  estimates 
that  10  per  cent,  belong  to  rich  citizens  and 
large  estates,  or  to  the  hospitals,  universities, 
and  museums  which  they  have  founded.  Of 
these  rich  citizens  and  estates  the  num- 
ber is  small — perhaps  two  or  three  hundred. 
One  New  York  estate,  for  example,  is  the 
eighth  largest  owner  of  New  Haven  stock 
and  the  third  largest  of  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son. This  10  per  cent.,  added  to  the  (35  per 
cent.,  gives  a  total  of  75  per  cent,  as  not  owned 
by  the  general  public.  The  holdings  of  in- 
dividuals are,  therefore,  on  an  average  com- 
paratively small. 

THE     FUTURE  OF     AMERICAN     SECURI- 
TIES 

The  London  Statist  of  December  3  de- 
voted a  large  supplement  to  American  rail- 
roads. In  an  introduction  to  the  special 
articles  dealing  with  individual  railroads, 
an  optimistic  view  is  presented.  The  volume 
of  trade  in  this  country  would,  the  writer 
said,  be  governed  mainly  by  three  factors — 
"the  extent  of  the  country's  production  of 
foodstuffs  and  raw  textiles,  the  willingness 
of  Europe  to  invest  capital  in  American 
securities  as  freely  as  in  the  past,  and  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  import  the  gold 
it  needs. ' '  So  far  as  The  Statist  was  able  to 
judge,  it  believed  the  outlook  was  "favorable 
in  all  three  respects."  The  trend  of  events 
here  was  "moving  favorably  to  a  further 
great  expansion  in  the  years  to  come." 
An  important  fact  in  this  promise  was  the 
recovery  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs,  wool, 
and  cotton,  which  had  brought  "immense 
wealth  to  the  farming  classes."  This  was 
the  fundamental  factor  in  our  progress. 
The  Statist  did  not  believe  that  the  easing  off 
of  trade  in  recent  months  was  likely  to  last 
long.  Within  a  few  months,  new  records 
were  likely  to  be  made  by  the  volume  of 
business.  Looking  forward  over  the  next 
decade,  it  believed  there  would  come  an  ex- 
pansion of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  trade 
of  the  country  as  measured  by  the  traffic 
of  railways.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
it  predicted  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in 
the  wealth  of   the  country. 

THE  SAVINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Reports  of  savings-bank  deposits  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  indicate  that, 
in  spite  of  high  prices  and  dull  business, 
people  of  moderate  or  small  means  are  still 
saving  money.  For  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing in  June  last,  the  aggregate  amoimt  of 
deposits  in  these  banks  amounted  to  over 
$4,000,000,000,  which  was  a  gain  of  $357,- 
000,000  over  the  previous  year.  This  gain 
represents  over  $1,000,000  for  each  working 
day  of  the  year.  Meanwhile,  statistics 
from  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, as  to  deposits  in  National  Banks,  in- 
dicate for  November  1,  1910,  a  gain  of 
$159,000,000  over  the  previous  year. 

A  writer  in  The  Financial  World,  comments 
ing  on  these  returns,  remarks  that  they 
do  not  justify  the  complaints  of  extrava- 
gance and  waste  of  which  so  much  of  late 
has  been  said.     "If  there  is  any  individual 


extravagance,"  says  this  writer,  "it  is  only 
among  the  rich,  who  have  larger  incomes, 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with."  At  the 
same  time,  it  remains  a  fact  that  "great, 
national  extravagance,  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  '  exists,  as  shown  by  the  constantly 
growing  yearly  budgets.  "  Alarming  growth  " 
appears  in  the  expenditures  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  this  country,  which,  in  1888,  were 
only  $55,448,000;  in  "1898,  only  $115,815,000; 
but  in  1910  had  grown  to  $285,901,000,  all 
of  which  shows  that,  in  the  last  twenty-two 
years,  the  cost  of  the  national  defense  has 
increased  over  five  times.  Great  Britain, 
for  the  same  period,  shows  an  increase  in 
expenditures  of  nearly  tlireefold. 

A  significant  fact  in  connection  with  the 
growth  of  savings-bank  deposits  is  pointed 
out  by  The  Financial  World.  This  is  that 
people  of  moderate  means  are  not  investing; 
in  securities.  They  seem  to  have  been 
"afraid  of  sound  bonds."  Had  depositors^ 
been  educated  to  invest  in  bonds,  "it  would 
not  have  been  necessarj'  for  bankers  to  exert 
themselves  to  sell  sound  bonds  abroad  at  not 
very  satisfactory  terms."  The  reason  for 
reluctance  is  that  in  late  years  so  much  has 
been  published  as  to  financial  abuses  in  bond 
and  stock  issues  that  small  investors  are 
being  frightened  away  from  them.  The 
writer  believes  that  the  savings  of  the  nation 
would  be  more  easily  directed  toward  new 
bond  issues,  provided  people  could  secure 
such  protection  as  would  be  given  by  Federal 
or  State  supervision  over  new  issues. 

OUR    FIRST    POSTAL   SAVINGS-BANKS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  will  be 
put  into  operation  forty-eight  postal  savings- 
banks;  these  will  be  in  post-offices  of  the 
second  class.  The  number  will  be  increased 
during  the  year,  and  eventually  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  60,000  banks.  At  present 
savings-banks  are  found  in  this  country  in 
only  eight  or  nine  States.  Altho  the  in- 
dividual deposit  accounts  number  9,142,709, 
it  is  conjectured  that  not  more  than  half  that 
number  represent  different  individuals,  since 
many  persons  deposit  money  in  more  than, 
one  savings-bank,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  any  risk  they  may  suppose  to  exist, 
or  because  of  the  restrictions  placed  by 
banks  on  the  amount  they  will  receive  from 
any  one  person. 

In  the  new  postal  banks,  depositors  will 
receive  2  per  cent,  interest.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  any  appreciable 
withdrawals  from  existing  savings-banks,  but 
rather  that  the  postal  banks  will  bring  out 
a  large  store  of  monej^  which  formerly  was 
hoarded.  How  great  a  sum  is  kept  in  hoard 
no  one  has  undertaken  to  estimate,  but  it  is 
belie\ed  to  make  in  total  many  millions,  and 
probably  an  enormous  sum.  That  this  money 
may  now  be  placed  on  deposit,  and  hence 
become  employed,  is  an  important  economic 
fact  for  the  whole  country.  A  writer  in  The 
Revietv  of  Renews  says  justly  that  an  idle 
fortune  of  great  size,  such  as  this  total  repre- 
sents, "  is  as  dangerous  as  an  army  of  able- 
bodied  citizens  who  refuse  to  work,"  there 
being  a  direct  loss  to  the  community  in 
capital  earned  and  saved  and  yet  not  em- 
ployed. This  loss  means  just  so  much  as  a 
basis  of  credit — in  other  words,  a  loss  in  the 
industry  and  in^]irovements  this  great  sum 
might  make  possible. 

Ovir  country  has  been  slow  to  adopt  this 
postal  method  for  giving  employment  to  the 
savings  of  the  people.  Elsewhere  in  the 
world  such  banks  have  long  lieen  in  opera- 
tion. A  recent  publication  by  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  presents  some  interest- 
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ing  facts  in  rogard  to  tliciii  which  woi'c  sum- 
marized recently  in  Thr  Jounidl  of  Cotniiu'rcc: 

In  France  there  are  more  than  5,()()(),000 
depositors,  wit  Ii  average  deposits  of  $r)().  1  taly 
has  5,000,000  also  with  an  average  deposit 
of  $55.  Belgium  has  2,000,000,  witli  an 
average  of  $(>;},  and  Russia  has  1,700,000,  with 
an  average  of  $72.  Japan,  which  pays  the 
highest  interest  of  all,  has  8,000,000  depositors 
with  ileposits  of  $46,000,000,  hut  the  aver- 
age deposit  is  lowest  of  all,  only  about  .$5. 

"The  United  Kingdom's  postal  savings- 
bank  system  lias  grown  steadily,  until  in 
19C8  there  were  over  11,000,000  depositors 
with  deposits  of  $781,794,533.  For  the  whole 
period  from  18G1  to  1908  'the  actual  sur- 
plus profits  covered  into  the  treasury  amount 
to  $11,142,425.'  However,  since  1902  there 
has  been  an  annual  average  deficit  of  about 
$500,000.  '  The  cause  for  this  is  found  in  the 
reduction  of  interest  from  2J  to  2J  per  cent, 
on  British  consols,  in  which  the  funds  are 
chiefly  invested.' 

"Canada  has  had  postal  savings-banks 
since  1868.  The  interest  paid  was  originally 
4  per  cent.,  but  it  was  reduced  to  3^  per  cent, 
in  1889  and  to  3  per  cent,  in  1897.  The  num- 
ber of  depositors  in  1896  was  but  thirty  for 
each  one  thousand  population,  while  the 
United  Kingdom  had  more  than  two  hundred 
for  each  one  thousand.  However,  the  average 
deposits  are  about  $300  in  Canada,  while  they 
are  only  $75  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  Postal  savings-banks  in  France  date  from 
1882.  The  rate  of  interest  is  2\  per  cent.  The 
deposits  are  invested  in  '  French  Government 
securities,  in  negotiable  obligations  of  the 
Departments,  communes  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  in  real  estate,  or  in  the  credit 
foncier.'  The  annual  profit  since  1895  has 
ranged  from  $400,000  to  $1,000,000.  A 
reserve  fund  of  over  $10,000,000  had  been  ac- 
cumulated by  December  31,  1907.  This  con- 
stitutes a  safety  fund  against  losses. 

"Austria  has  added  an  interesting  feature 
to  its  savings-bank  system  in  allowing  check- 
ing deposits  to  be  made  separate  from  the 
savings  deposits.  During  the  year  1908  over 
$2,000,000,000  was  transfered  in  this  manner. 
Holders  of  checking  accounts  can  make  such 
transfers  to  '  the  Levant,  and  through  banks 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland.' 

"The  coast  of  administration  of  the  postal 
business  varies  from  0.23  of  1  per  cent,  of 
deposits  in  Italy  to  1.35  per  cent,  in  Austria; 
the  latter,  however,  includes  the  cost  of  the 
check  service.  Nearly  all  countries  make  a 
considerable  profit  from  the  system." 

THE    NEW    INHERITANCE    TAX 

The  inheritance-tax  law,  passed  at  the 
special  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
in  July  of  this  year,  is  believed  by  The 
Financial  Chronicle  to  have  exerted  already 
a  "repellent  effect  upon  foreign  capital." 
European  investors,  as  they  have  learned  its 
provisions,  have  begun  to  "manifest  much 
concern."  Banking-houses  in  New  York 
say  that  large  foreign  holders  of  American 
stock  "have  recently  disposed  of  their  hold- 
ings in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  the  high 
transfer  taxes."  In  case  the  law  in  its 
present  form  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
statute  books,  it  is  believed  that  many  others 
will  part  with  their  holdings.  The  Financial 
Chronicle  declares  that  the  law  is  a  harsh  one, 
and  should  be  amended  or  repealed.  It 
"  levies  toll  both  upon  the  property  of  res- 
idents and  of  non-residents,"  and  has  a  means 
of  reaching  non-residents  because  companies 
issuing  shares  and  organized  in  this  State  are 
under  State  control,  non-residents  being 
obliged  to  pay  the  tax  because  the  tax  is 
levied  on  the  transfer  of  the  shares,  rather 
than  on  the  property  itself.     Hence,  in  the 
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For  January  Investment 

THIC  attention  of  those  contemplating;  investments  durintj  the  January  period 
is  invited  to  our  present  offering,  the  unsold  portions  of  two  especially  attrac- 
tive issues  of  I'irst  Mort^a^e  Traction  Bonds,  secured  by  properties  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  years  and  have  a  well  demonstrated  earninii  value. 

West  Penn  Traction  Company 

First  Mortgage  5%  Gold  Bonds 
Tax  Free  in  Pennsylvania 

Dated  June  1,  1910  Due  June  1,  1960  Denominations  $1000  and  $500 

Registerable  as  to  principal 

This  company  furnishes  transportation,  electric  light  and  power  in  over  fifty  municipalities  in 

the  Conneilsville  Coke  Region,  Western  Pennsylvania.       It  operates  over  157  miles  of  track. 

Its  frandiises  extend  for  990  years.      Its  service  is  practically  exclusive. 

In  1909  its  earnings  were  at  the  rate  of  $8,428  per  mile  of  track  operated,  which  conni)ares  favorably  with  the 
average  earnings  per  mile  of  track  of  the  steam  railroads  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  period,  which  were 
about  $10,500.  The  earnings  of  the  property  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1910,  were  at  the  rate  of  $9,312 
per  mile  of  track  operated,  or  an  increase  of  approximately  10.5%  over  the  year  ending  December  31,  1909. 


Western  New  York  & 
Pennsylvania  Traction  Company 

First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  5%  Gold  Bonds 
Tax  Free  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

Dated  December  1,  1906  Denomination  $1000  Due  January  1,  1957 

Callable  at  105  and  interest  prior  to  January  1,  1912: 

Thereafter  at  1 1 0  and  interest 

This  company  operates  about  98  miles  of  electric  traction  property  connecting  Bolivar,  Olean  and  Sala- 
manca, N.  Y.,  and  Bradford,  Pa.  These  bonds  were  issued  witn  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners.  They  are  a  first  mortgage  subject  to  only  $300,000  divisional  liens 
which  are  being  retired  through  their  respective  sinking  funds. 

The  bondholders  are  protected  in  this  investment  by  a  wide  margin  of  equity,  approximately  $1,000,000 
over  and  above  the  proceeds  of  this  issue  having  been  invested  in  the  property  by  the  stockholders.  The 
bonded  debt  is  less  than  $24,000  per  mile.  The  company's  franchise  rights  are  practically  perpetual  and  its 
service  is  in  effect  exclusive. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars  and  further  details  concemins  the  tvro  ■ 

above  offerings  upon  application.      Our  recent  publications,   "The  $100  Bond"  and 
"Quick  Assets  for  Business  Firms,"  will  be  furnished  upon  request.    Address  Dept.  F 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK    PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

First  National  Bank  BIdg.      37  Wall  St.        Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.      Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co..  Inc.  15  Ci»greM  St 


Begin  Now — 
In  The  Year  1911 

Naturally  most  everyone  is  looking  forward 
and  contemplating'  in  some  way  on  the  pros- 
pects and  benefits  of  a  year  about  to  begin. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  minds  of  many  are 
seriously  inclined  to  more  careful  and  wiser 
plans  for  the  future.  To  those  who  are  planning- 
to  save  and  invest  we  desire  to  make  known  the 
advantage  and  safety  of  funds  invested  in  our 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

The  present  earning  power  is  high.     The 

present  condition  is  secure  and  sound.     The 

present  opportunities  demand  your  attention. 

Wri/c  iimv  for  our  booklet  contaitihig  a  large 
list  of  investments  of  a  most  dependable  nature. 

CA^lTAJ.     ONE      MI1.1.10N     DOI.X^ARS. 

\fmNEAP0LIs7RliST  (OiWANY- 

10s    Fifth    Street    Sonth, 

Est.  1888       Minneapolis,  Minneso-ta.      Est.  1888 


Increased  Income 

and 

Principal  Secured 

The  present  is  an  especially 
opportune  time  to  secure  invest- 
ments of  an  established  character 
which  will  yield  from 

5  to  6%  Income 

These  securities  are  available  in  any 
amounts  from  $100  upward. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  infor- 
mation   and    submit    offerings    on 
request. 


Bankers 
25  PINE  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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Time -Tested  6%  Investments 


The  Straus 
Building 


We  offer  to  investors  a  form  of  security  that  has  been  tested  and  tried  for  years 

— a  form  of  security  which  not  only  insures  the  abso- 
lute safety  of  principal,  but  the  maximum  interest 
rate  as  well — First  Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds  based 
on  selected,  income-producing  properties  in  the  heart 
of  Chicago' s  business  and  residential  districts. 


We  have  been  handling  this  form 
of  security  for  twenty-eiglu  years. 
Not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  lost  by 
any  client  in  dealing  with  us. 

Our  securities  are  all  conserva- 
tively placed,  as  the  following  facts 
will  substantiate : 

The  \'alue  of  the  property,  which 
is  selected  with  extreme  care,  in 
each  case  is  from  two  to  five  times 
the  amount  of  the  loin.  The  bonds 
are  the  direct  obligation  of  the  own- 


ers of  the  estate— the  real  estate 
backs  them  up. 

A  FOLICY  OF  TITLE  /.V- 
SURANCE  issued  by  a  Tide  and 
Trust  Company  guarantees  each 
issue  to  be  a  first  mortgage. 

These  sound,  conservative  6%  se- 
rial First  Mortgage  Bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  $  ICO,  $500  and  $  1 ,000 
are  purchased  only  after  a  thorough, 
rijid,  careful  examination.  We  rec- 
ommend them  to  investors  in  the 
his-hest  terms 


The  Home  of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 


Write  lis  today,  g^iving  in  a  general  way  whac  your  investment 
needs  are — the  amount  you  have  to  invest — and  we  will  at  once 
mail  you  a  special  list  of  these  high-grade  securities,  together 
with  detailed  information  regarding  each.   Ask  for  Circular  No.  1 78 

S.W.Straus  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

MORTGAGE  AND  BOND  BANKERS 

(Established  1882)  (12)  Straus  Bldg.,  Chicago 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL 
MOTOR  VEHICLE 

The  change  from  horse-propelled  vehicles  to  the  Motor  Truck  is  an  economic  cer- 
tainty for  our  large  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

Editorially  The  Literary  Digest  is  presenting  its  readers  with  the  latest  advance  in 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  commercial  truck  and  delivery  wagon. 

In  placing  these  facts  before  its  readers  and  reaching  as  it  does  men  of  affairs  generalh 
throughout  the  nation,  The  Literary  Digest  easily  became  a  leader  in  Commercial 
Vehicle  advertising. 

Every  manufacturer  of  Commercial  Motor  Vehicles  should  write  us  at  once  for  facts 
directly  relating  to  a  wide  market  for  his  output. 

The^rary  Digest 


BOODY,  McLELLAN  &  CO. 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

111   BROADWAY,   NEW   YORK    CITY 


We  offer  and  recommend  for  invest- 
ment $100,000  bonds  of  an  old  well 
known  Water  Company  which  has 
met  its  interest  payments  regularly 
for  over  twenty  years.  This  Com- 
pany is  constantly  increasing  in 
strength.  These  bonds  are  issued 
in  denominationsof$500  and  $1,000 
and  will  be  sold  at  a  price  to  net 
the  investor  over  64%. 


settlements  of  foreign  estates  payment  of  the 
tax  can  not  he  escaped. 

Foreign  holders  have  long  been  subjected 
to  an  inheritance  transfer  tax  in  New  York. 
What  gives  the  matter  "  tremendous  impor- 
tance'' now,  is  that  the  rates  of  these  taxes 
have  been  "enormously  increased.'  For- 
merly, the  rate  was  only  1  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  direct  heirs,  and  5  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  collaterals  and  others.  Under  the 
new  law,  ''the  rate  rises  as  the  size  of  the 
bequest  increases,  so  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
direct  heirs,  5  per  cent,  has  to  be  paid  on 
amounts  above  $1,000,000,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  collateral  heirs  the  payment  required 
on  amounts  above  $1,000,000  is  as  much  as 
25  per  cent.,"  so  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
State  takes  one-quarter  of  the  whole  amount 
of  stock  held.  The  rate  as  to  collateral  heirs 
applies  even  to  nephews  and  nieces.  Having 
in  mind  the  large  holdings  of  German  and 
English  investors  in  New  York  corporations — 
some  of  these  holdings  by  individuals  run- 
ning up  into  the  millions — it  is  obvious  how 
grave  to  them  is  this  new  law. 

SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  RAILROADS 

The  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  November,  on  the 
subject  of  scientific  management  of  railways, 
brought  out  nothing  which  attracted  such 
wide  attention  as  the  testimony  of  Henry 
R.  Towne,  who  is  president  of  a  manu- 
facturing corporation  that  employs  3,000 
men,  and  has  an  annual  output  of  between 
four  and  five  million  dollars.  Among  other 
things,   he  said: 

"  I  am  not  here  as  an  opponent  of  the  rail- 
roads. I  am  not  here  to  oppose  the  proposed 
increase  of  freight  rates.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  railroads  should  have  it  or  not. 
If  they  are  entitled  to  it,  they  ought  to  have 
it.  But  I  see  this  fact,  as  a  manufacturer: 
that,  whereas,  in  other  industries,  when  we 
are  confronted  bj^  too  close  an  approximation 
of  our  income  to  our  expenditure,  competitive 
conditions  rarely,  if  ever,  permit  us  to  open 
the  interval  to  the  point  which  will  cover  a 
fair  profit  by  putting  our  prices  up.  Our  com- 
petitors will  not  permit  of  our  doing  that.  We 
have  to  meet  the  competition,  ancl,  therefore, 
we  are  compelled  to  look  within  for  the 
remedy — not  to  pass  the  burden  on  to  others, 
but  to  face  it  ourselves,  and  find  some  way  of 
relief.  We  have  done  it — I  was  not  speaking 
of  my  own  case  only,  but  of  manufacturers 
generally — we  have  done  it  again  and  again, 
successfully,  on  a  great  scale  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  of  what  is  commonly  understood 
as  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

''  Under  the  stress  of  necessity,  we  have 
learned  how  to  do  things  better  and  more 
efficiently,  more  economically  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  thereby  have  made  our  plants  and 
our  capital  more  productive  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  been. 

"Speaking  from  that  experience,  and  from 
my  general  knowledge  of  such  matters,  not 
as  an  expert  railroad  man,  I  venture  the 
opinion,  and  with  confidence,  that  if  the 
railroads  will  apply  these  modern  methods 
of  intensified  management,  scientifically 
planned  and  officially  carried  out,  they  will 
thereby  effect  economies  that  will  aggregate 
many  times  in  money  value  to  them  the 
benefit  they  would  obtain  from  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  freight  rates. 

"If  that  belief  on  my  part  is  justified,  as  I 
sincerely  believe  it  is,  then  I  say  that  before 
the  railroads  ask  us  shippers  to  accept  an  in- 
crease in  the  selling  price  of  the  product  of  the 
railroads,  they  should  put  their  own  houses 
in  order,  and  catch  up  with  the  times,  and  do 
what  we  manufacturers  are  doing  and  have 
all    along    done,  and    learn    to    perform    th» 
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mechanical  operations  and  mftmirvl  Oprrations 
incident  to  thoir  business  on  inodorn  met  bods 
and  with  modern  economy.  When  that  lias 
been  done,  if  there  still  remains  a  d(>ficit,  then 
I  would  join  the  side  of  the  railroads,  and  urge 
that  an  advance  in  rates  should  be  made.  But 
1  think  that,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  up  to 
them  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  praeti- 
tically  and  effectively  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  secure  the  highest  efiiciency 
and  the  best  economy  in  their  industrial 
■operations." 

COMMODITY   PRICES   DECLINING 

A  fall  in  commodity  prices  was  noted  by 
Bradstreet's  for  November  1.  The  same 
.authority  finds  that  for  weeks  the  general 
average  still  tended  "toward  lower  levels." 
The  index  number  for  December  was  8.7919, 
which  was  the  lowest  that  had  been  recorded 
since  September  1,  1909,  and  showed  a  drop 
of  4.7  per  cent,  from  the  record  high  point  of 
January  1,  this  year.  The  main  factors  in 
the  reduction  have  been  "  cheaper  foodstuffs, 
such  as  hogs,  mutton,  pork,  lard,  and  butter." 
These  reductions  were  considerable,  and 
would  have  had  greater  effect,  except  for  the 
higher  quotations  for  cereals,  milk,  eggs, 
cheese,  mackerel,  coffee,  and  cotton. 

A   LIST   OF   GOOD   BONDS 

"Despite  evidence  of  an  improvement  in 
business  and  in  agriculture,"  a  writer  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia)  says, 
''good  investments  are  very  cheap."  Never 
in  years  has  there  been  a  time  "when  high- 
class  bonds  were  at  such  attractive  prices." 
The  investor  now  "  not  only  gets  a  very  satis- 
factory yield,  but  stands  a  good  chance  of  a 
very  creditable  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
his  principal."  Having  in  mind  the  inves- 
tor who  desires  to  "get  as  large  a  return  as 
is  possible  with  safety,"  the  writer  has  com- 
piled a  list  of  railroad  and  industrial  5  per 
cents,  as  "typical  of  present  prices  and 
yields."     The  list  is  as  follows: 

"  Kansas  City  Southern  refunding  and  im- 
provement mortgage  5s,  due  1950.  Inter- 
est is  payable  January  and  July.  The  price 
is  101,  which  would  make  the  yield  about 
4.90  per  cent. 

"  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  general  improvement 
5s,  due  1929.  Interest  dates  are  January 
and  July.  At  the  present  price  of  104  the 
yield  would  be  about  4.70  per  cent. 

"United  States  Steel  Corporation  sinking 
fund  5s,  due  1963.  The  interest  is  payable 
May  and  November.  The  price  is  104,  which 
would  make  the  yield  about  4.75  per  cent. 

"Denver  &  Rio  Grande  first  and  refunding 
5s,  due  1955.  The  interest  is  payable  Feb- 
ruary and  August.  At  the  present  price 
of  92  the  yield  would  be  nearly  5h  per  cent. 

"  Western  Pacific  first  5s,  due'  1933.  The 
interest  is  payable  March  and  September. 
At  the  present  price  of  94  the  yield  would 
be  about  5.40  per  cent. 

"Central  Leather  first  mortgage  5s,  due 
1925.  Interest  is  payable  April  and  October. 
The  present  price  is  99J,  which  would  give 
the  investor  a  yield  of  a  little  over  5  per  cent. 

' '  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  convertible  5s,  due  1931.  Inter- 
est is  payable  January  and  July.  At  the 
latest  price  of  91  f  there  would  be  a  yield 
of  about  5.75  per  cent. 

"  Missouri  Pacific  convertible  5s  due  1959. 
Interest  is  payable  March  and  September. 
The  present  price  is  93f,  which  would  make 
the  yield  about  5f  per  cent. 
.  "Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  firsts,  due 
1923.  Interest  dates  are  June  and  December. 
The  price  is  par,  which  would  make  a  yield 
of  5  per  cent." 

The  writer  adds  that  "the  same  bargain 


THIS  advertisement  is  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  no 
interest  in  speculative  or  high- 
finance  securities,  but  who  are 
interested  in  investing  their  money 
in  established  and  honestly  man- 
aged dividend-paying  manufactur- 
ing companies  in  New  England. 


>«/ 


NEW  ENGLAND  stands  for 
conservatism, soundmorals  and 
solid  principles  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Its  wealth  and  prosperity  are 
bound  up  in  its  successful  and  con- 
stantly expanding  manufacturing 
industries. 

Stocks  of  these  companies  have  proved  and  are  today  one  of  the  safest  and  best 
opportunitiesfor  investing  money  particularly  for  those  who  have  had  the  foresight  to 
buy  them  when  they  were  originally  issued. 

These  stocks  when  so  purchased  return  the  holder  not  only  six  per  cent,  and 
often  more,  but  a  portion  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  country 
through  the  rise  in  market  value  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  table  shows  a  few  of  New  England's  best  manufacturing  stocks, 
the  par  value  or  original  cost  per  share,  annual  dividend,  and  present  approximate 
selling  price  and  interest  return. 


^A^incheste^  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Amoskeag  Mfg.  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Lawton  Mills,  Plainfield,  Conn. 

Gorham  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  (Preferred) 

Uswoco  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.  (Guaranteed  Pref.) 


Original 
Cost 


100. 
25. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 


Hendee  Mfg. Co. .Springfield, Mass.  (Convertible  Pref.)  100. 


Dividend 

45% 
12% 
14% 
8% 
8% 
6% 
7% 

7% 


Market  Price      Yirld  at 


Today 

1300. 
320. 
93. 
190. 
165. 
118. 
110. 
110. 


Present  Tim? 

3.46% 
3.75% 
3.76% 
4.21% 
4.85% 
5.08% 
6.36% 

6.36% 


The  great  difficulty  with  the  average 
investor  is  how  to  inform  himself  as  to 
the  best  stocks  to  buy  and  where  to  buy 
them. 

I  am  a  specialist  in  the  best  dividend- 
paying  New  England  manufacturing 
stocks.  The  man  or  woman  with  one 
hundred  dollars  to  invest  has  just  as  good 
a  chance  as  the  one  with  ten  thousand. 
It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live, 
you  can  do  business  with  me  by  mail  to 
your  entire  satisfaction.  From  small 
beginnings,  five  years  ago,  I  have  built 
up  one  of  the  largest  businesses  of  sell- 
ing by  mail  high-grade  investment  secu- 
rities to  small  investors. 


Two  of  the  best  New  England  manu- 
facturing stocks  to  be  bought  today,  in 
my  judgment,  are  as  follows  : 

The  Uswoco  Mills,   of  Lawrence,   Mass. 

7%  Guaranteed  Preferred  Stock. 
The  Uswoco  Mills  are  leased  to  the  United 
States  Worsted  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  textile  manufacturing 
companies  in  New  England.  Present  price 
$iio  a  share  to  net  6.36%.   Send  for  Circular  A. 

The  Hendee  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
7%rConTertible  Preferred  Stock. 
This    old-established    company    shows    re- 
markable earnings.    The  convertible  feature  of 
this  stock  is  very  valuable.     Present  price  $no 
a  share,  to  net  6.36%.     Send  for  Circular  B. 


If  You  Have  $100,  $1,000,  or  $10,000  To  Invest,  No  Matter  Where  You  Live— Write  Me  Today. 

THOMAS    C.    PERKINS 

(Incorporated) 

40  Connecticut  Mutual  Buildicig  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Wc  Take  Care 

Tlic  investor  who  purchases  bonds  which  we 
offer  assumes  at  once  an  advantageous  position. 
He  becomes  the  preferred  creditor  of  a  com- 
pany which  we  have  investigated  from  every 
standpoint  and  which  we  control  and  operate 
by  virtue  of  our  investment  in  the  junior  securities. 
If  we  are  to  profit  in  any  way,  we  must  take 
care  that  all  obligations  to  him  are  met  when  due. 
We  are  now  offering  the  bonds  of  an  established 
Public  Service  Corporation.  They  are  selling 
to  yield  6%. 

Write  for  circular  210. 

Meikleham     &    Dinsmore 

Engineers,  Bankers 

25  BROAD  STREET.  60  State  Street. 

New  York  City  Boston 
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Income  Taxation 

BY  KOSSUTH   KENT   KENNAN 

A  review  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
taxing  incomes  in  the  Colonies  and  States 
of  the  American  Union  and  in  a  large 
number  of  foreign  countries.  Contains  a 
full  account  of  the  Civil  War  Income  Tax, 
the  Income  Tax  Law  of  1894,  the  Corpora- 
tion Tax  Law  and  the  proposed  Sixteenth 
Amendment. 

Full  Buckram,  Uncut  Edges,  Gilt  Top,  8-vo.. 

Pric*.  net $3.60 

Express  or  Post,  prepaid  (boxed)      $3.76 

Burdick  &  Allen,  Publishers,  Milwaukee.Wis. 
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Judicious 
Investment 

IN  the  judicious  investment  of 
money,  you  must  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  field  of  Icgiti 
mate  investment,  which  is  entirely 
apart  from  that  of  business  ven- 
tures, or  purely  speculative  under- 
takings. Broadly  speaking,  this 
field  may  be  divided  into  three 
sections,  as  follows: 

Where  money  will  earn  about 

4  to  5  per  cent 

5  to  6  per  cent 

6  to  7  per  cent 

There  are  some  investors  who  should 
seldom  go  outside  of  the  first  section ;  others 
might  properly  have  an  interest  in  the  first 
two  sections  :  while  still  others  might  select 
the  best  that  each  section  has  to  offer. 

Write  for  our  Pamphlet  No.  455. 

"Judicious  Investment."    It  treats  this  sub- 
ject briefly  and  to  the  point. 

Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  before  you  make 
your  next  investment. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Albany         Boston        Chicago 
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You  can  procure  the  income  from  your 
money  monthly,  quarterly,  or  semi- 
annually as  you  desire  when  you  invest 
in  our  6%  Secured  Certificates. 

Write  for  booklet  "  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  e  TRUST  CO. 

1  CAPITAL iSUBPlUS  $400,000.00     SALT    LAKE   CITY. 


so 


Municipal  Bonds 

Are  the  Safest 

because  they  are  the  obligations  of  Munici- 
palities and  are  payable  from  taxes.      The 

highest  rate  of  interest  you  can  obtain  with 
absolute   safety   is    from    Municipal    Bonds 

Yielding  from  4}4  to  6% 

We  Own  and  Offer,  subject  to  prior  sale  or 
change  in  price,  the  following  municipal  bonds 
and  Recommend  them  as  safe,  desirable 
investments: 


Amount 


Name 


tl7,.'jOO  Rosodalo.  Kansas    - 
U, Mil  Washoe  Co..  Nevada    - 
14,000  Orecno  Co.,  No.  Carolina 
41,000  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 

(tax  free) 
l-'i.OOO  Canyon  Co.,  Idaho 
S'l.OOO  Ix.nKView.  Ti'Xas      -      - 
1.').000  Eiiiinettsville.  Jdaho  - 
.*i7,0()0  (Jottaire  Grove,  Oregon  - 
M.OOO  Wallowa  V<t  .  Oregon  - 
f>0.fKKJ  Park  City,  Utah       -      - 
lfi,000  Starkville,  Mississippi 
20  (KK)  Basin.  Wyoming      -       - 
40. (HK)  Vale.  Oregon  -      -       - 
3.000  Palmer  Lake,  Colorado 

Further  details  of  the  above  offerings  will 
be  furnished  on  request.  We  shall  be  pleased 
also  to  mail  our  regular  lists  describing  other 
issues  of  Municipal  Bond  Securities. 

ULEN  &  CO.,  Bankers 


Rat« 

Purpose 

Yield 

.5  € 

Water        -      - 

4.50 

5  % 

•Sehool     -       - 

•    4.50 

5  * 

Funding    - 

4.60 

:>il% 

Sewor     - 

4.625 

r>  % 

School       -      - 

4.75 

i,% 

Improvement 

■    4.75 

5  « 

School 

4.80 

'.^  % 

Water      -       - 

•   4.95 

m 

School 

5.00 

e,  % 

Water      -       - 

■    6.00 

6  « 

School  -      .      - 

5.125 

nt 

Water      -      - 

-    5.25 

tt% 

Water  -       -       - 

.5.375 

6% 

Water     -      - 

6.00 

First  National  Bank  Building, 


CHICAGO 


prices  apply  to  public-service  corporation, 
bonds  of  the  highest  type."  He  undertakes 
to  meet  the  tiuestion  as  to  how  long  lov 
prices  wL'l  continue.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Year  he  believes  that  natural 
causes,  such  as  the  release  of  money,  will 
put  up  prices,  and  that  another  cause  for 
advances  will  be  the  familiar  habit  of  busi- 
ness men  who  wi.sh  to  secure  "a  safe  bulwark 
in  their  enterprise,"  and  thus  obtain  "a 
nest  egg  of  bonds  purchased  with  part  of  the 
surplus  and  put  away  as  an  anchor  to  wind- 
ward." Purchases  of  bonds,  as  of  stocks, 
should  always  be  made  "  through  the  best- 
equipped  and  most  experienced  agencies." 
Even  before  deciding  on  a  particular  bond  to 
purchase,  the  investor  should  always  take 
counsel  of  a  trustworthy  banker  or  broker. 

BONDS   AS   INVESTMENTS    FOR   WOMEN 

As  an  investment  for  women,  bonds  are 
recommended  by  The  Financial  World.  They 
are  better  than  either  real  estate  or  real 
estate  mortgages,  the  two  other  forms  of 
investment  that  have  been  most  popular  with 
women.  Owing  to  changes  in  market  values, 
the  purchase  of  real  estate  "is  a  treacherous 
undertaking,"  the  rent  is  often  a  problem 
and  the  collection  of  rents  an  uncertainty. 
Mortgages  "make  necessary  the  frequent 
reinvestment  of  funds  and  such  securities 
are  difficult  if  not  impossible  of  conversion 
into  cash  on  short  notice."  With  bonds, 
however,  the  case  is  very  different.  The 
writer  says: 

"Bonds  afford  the  investor  the  choice  of 
a  temporary  or  long-term  investment.  The 
better  class  of  bonds  can  always  be  sold 
and  afford  the  advantage  of  ready  cash, 
with  an  assured  good  income  on  the  invest- 
ment. Frequently,  when  judiciously  bought 
with  the  advice  of  a  reputable  house,  they 
increase  in  market  price  and  afford  the  in- 
vestor a  profit  which,  added  to  the  interest 
return,  frequently  increases  greatly  the  yield 
on  the  investment.  The  collection  of  interest 
is  effected  by  the  simple  cutting  of  coupons 
and  the  depositing  of  them  in  a  bank.  The 
interests  of  the  bondholder  are  always  pro- 
tected by  a  trustee  (usually  a  trust  company), 
with  which  the  mortgage,  securing  the  bonds, 
is  deposited. 

"  Bonds  of  long-established  railroads  and 
corporations,  of  unquestioned  financial  stand- 
ing, which  yield  the  investor  a  good  interest 
rate,  can  always  be  bought.  Such  invest- 
ments should  always  be  made  through  bond 
houses  of  repute.  One  firm  recently  issued 
a  circular  of  bonds  for  their  women  clients 
containing  a  list  of  such  securities — many 
of  the  bonds  being  legal  for  savings  institu- 
tions in  various  States.  National  banks  are 
prohibited  from  investing  in  real  estate  mort- 
gages, and  the  increased  buying  of  bonds 
by  trust  companies,  savings-banks,  and  in- 
surance companies  shows  a  growing  prefer- 
ence for  this  kind  of  investment." 

ANCIENT    AND    MODERN   FORTUNES 

Comment  has  been  made  in  The  Bankers' 
Magazine  (quoting  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times)  on  a  recent  statement  as  to 
the  worldly  possessions  of  Job,  this  state- 
ment crediting  him  with  130,000  sheep, 
340,000  asses,  and  3,500  pairs  of  oxen.  The 
statement  is  brought  into  serious  question, 
but  The  Bankers'  Magazine  holds  that  such 
possessions  by  one  man  would  not  be  im- 
possible in  our  day.  The  richest  man  now 
living  in  Mexico,  Gen.  Louis  Terrazes,  is 
credited  with  owning  land  to  the  extent 
of  several  million  acres  and  employing  10,000 


1898-  1910 


JohnMuirS(b. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

OF  STOCK 

We  issue  a  booklet  outlining 
a  plan  for  buying  stocks  for 
an  initial  deposit  and  monthly 
payments  thereafter  until  the 
stock  is  paid  for  or  sold. 

Send  for  Circular  No.  34 
"ODD  LOT  INVESTMENT." 

MEMBERS 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

71  Broadway,  New  York 


A  Safe   Investment  Guide 

With  a  Record 

During  the  last  six  years  50,000  inquiries 
regarding  investments  have  been  received 
and  answered  by  The  Financial  World.  Its 
files  demonstrate  that  The  Financial  World 
has  guided  investorsyro/w  unsafe  securities  ( ? ) 
months  before  their  collapse,  and  has  con- 
tinuously directed  them  to  safe  in'vestments . 

Our  Unusual  Offer 

If  you  will  write  for  our  opinion  on  orfe  (and 
only  one)  investment,  enclosing  postage,  and 
will  mention  the  Literary  Digest,  we  will  gladly 
answer  ynur  inquiry,  and  will  mail  you  current 
copy  of  our  paper.  Our  reading  and  advertising 
columns  are  evidence  of  our  ability  to  serve  you. 

The  Financial  World 

5  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City 


Due  Dec.  1, 1915 

Secured  by  an  improved  quarter  section  of 
land,  within  a  few  miles  of  good  market. 
Entire  tract  except  five  acres  under  plow. 
Buildings  are  valued  at  ^i6oo,  land  ^6ooo. 
No.  3238. 

$700— 6%— Due  Jan.  1,  1917 

This  mortgage  is  secured  by  160  acres  of 
good  land  worth  ;$250o,  irrespective  of  small 
set  of  buildings.  Practically  all  of  the  land 
is  tillable.     50  acres  under  plow.    No.  3232. 

These  are  only  two  of  our  loans  that  are 
offered  to  Investors.  Send  for  complete  list, 
also  booklet  "  A  "  giving  full  information. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Established     1883 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

or  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  literary  Digest  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BUY  YOUR  BONDS  FROM 
WILLIAM  R.  CQMPTON  COMPANY 

21  years  of  successful  business — distribut- 
inp  many  millions  annually  with  perfect 
results.  Customers  in  every  part  of 
America — ail  satisfied. 

We  own  forty  different  issues  — boupht 
with  our  own  money  and  after  careful  in- 
vest ip^at  ion.  Wehave$l()0,$50()and;i51,000 
bonds. 

They  yield  from  4%  to  6%. 

Here  are  examples  of  what  we  offer: 

School  bonds,  population  20,000  yield  4  '/^  % 
Countv  bond,  "  25,000  "  4"^% 
City  bond,  "         85,000     "    4.30% 

(Legal  for  rutin. ) 

City  bond,  "         90,000     "    4.30% 

111.  Sch.bond,  "  15,000      "    4.60% 

So.  City  bond,  "  65,000  "  4>^  % 
Town  Scb.  bond,  "    5^  % 

Co.  bond  issued fordrg.,  25,000  "  5^  % 
Hig^h  grade   mortgage  bond 

(secured  by  first  mortgage 

on  16  story  office  building 

inChicago,security3forl)  "    5.65% 

High  class  timber  bond  issue 

(one    of    the  largest  and 

best  known  companies  in 

America)  "    6.00% 

Write  for  descriptive  circolan.     We  can  tatiify  yoD. 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 


391  HomelnsoranceBldg. 
Chicago 


221  MerchanU  Laclede  BIdg. 
St.  Loais,  Mo. 


s%  TO  e% 

First  Mortgages— Gold  Bonds 

Restricted  to  Loans  on  Improved  Chicago  Real 

Batate.     Conservative,  dependable  and  desirable. 

Write  for  coiiiplpte  IImCs 

BENJAMIN     KULP,    Mortgage    Banker 

First  i\!ttionsil  Bank  Uuildlii;^,  Chlcii^o 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

DesifTiis  aiKl  lOstliiiates  Fiirnlslieil 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


CHICAGO  REAL 
ESTATE  BONDS 

Netting  5,  5|  &  6% 

CECURED  by  First  Mort- 
^  gage  on  desirably  located 
income  producing  Chicago 
property.  These  bonds  are  in 
$5  0  0  and  ;^  1,000  denomina- 
tions, are  issued  under  our  usual 
Serial  Plan  whereby  the  margin 
of  security  rapidly  increases  and 
are  the  obligations  of  responsible 
Chicago  business  men. 


Particulars  on  request 


Peabod^ 
Houghteling&Go. 

(Bstahliahed  1865) 

181  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


men,  of  whom  1,000  arc  engaged  in  keeping 
up  his  wire  fences.  (i(!neral  Terrazcs  i.s 
(Todited  with  pos.sessing  goats  and  Khec|)  to 
the  extent  of  several  huiuircHl  thoii.sund, 
mules  to  the  extent  of  1 ,()()(), 000,  and  lionscs 
to  the  extent  of  r),000,0()0.  Sucli  are  the 
newspaper  figures  ((uoted  l)y  the  Nvw  Yori\ 
Times.  I'iXaggerated  as  these  figures  he, 
they    would    remain    su(fici(!ntly    large   even 


after  lil)<;ral    allowaiu-c? 
newspaper    writer's 


had    ix-eti  inad(!    for 
fondness     for     big 


a 
stories. 

The  Bankers'  Magnzinc,  after  quoting 
this  statement,  remarks  that  "as  a  piler-up 
of  wealth,  the  modern  multi-millionaire  has 
probably  far  outclassed  his  ancient  rivals." 
That  this  is  uncjuestionably  true,  i)ecomes 
apparent  to  any  one  who  reads  William  W. 
Davis'  recent  book  on  "The  Influence  of 
Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome."  In  one  of  his 
chapters  Mr.  Davis  discusses  the  size  of  the 
greatest  Roman  fortunes.  The  largest  of 
which  any  record  exists  were  of  300,000,000 
or  400,000,000  sesterces,  a  sesterce  being  four 
cents,  which  would  make  these  fortunes  in 
our  terms  $12,000,000  and  $16,000,000 
respectively.  Only  two  cases  of  $16,000,000 
Roman  estates  are  known — that  of  Augur, 
the  man  whom  Tiberius  forced  to  make  him 
his  heir,  and  that  of  Narcissus,  the  secretary 
of  Claudius.  The  greatest  ancient  income 
of  which  we  know  was  approximately 
$1,200,000,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
returns  on  investments  in  ancient  days  were 
higher  than  now,  at  least  6  per  cent.,  as 
against  4  per  cent.,  so  that  a  fortune  worth 
$10,000,000  would  then  yield  as  much  as 
one  of  $15,000,000  now. 

Mr.  Davis  declares  "that  the  greatest  for- 
tunes of  the  first  can  not  compare  with  those 
of  the  twentieth  century."  Even  when  we 
allow  for  the  difference  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money,  and  agree  that  it  was  three 
times  as  great  in  Claudius'  time  as  it  is  now, 
"  a  very  uncertain  proposition,"  we  get  for  the 
estate  of  Narcissus  a  fortune  of  $48,000,000, 
while,  if  you  allow  for  the  greater  income 
then  derived — that  is,  6  per  cent,  instead  of 
4 — this  fortune  would  be  raised  to  about 
$72,000,000,  which,  great  tho  it  is,  has  been 
in  several  instances  surpassed  in  this  country 
and  probably  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Davis  calls  attention,  however,  to  one 
great  difTerence  in  the  influence  of  wealth 
on  Rome  and  on  ourselves.  Life  in  Rome, 
just  before  great  fortunes  were  acquired,  had 
been  extremely  simple  among  all  classes, 
and  never  in  Rome  were  there  means  for 
spending  money  such  as  are  known  to  us. 
Hence  huge  fortunes  in  Rome  produced  a 
far  different  effect  from  what  they  do  with 
us.  Even  a  moderate  patrimony  was  greater 
then  in  all  it  could  give  a  man. 


Santa's  Share. — "How  many  presents  did 
Santa  Claus  bring  you?"  asked  a  caller  of 
Miss  Grace,  who  is  in  her  early  teens  and  had 
just  with  great  enthusiasm  gone  through  her 
first  season  of  extensive  give-and-take  gift- 
making. 

"Only  six,"  she  replied  almost  mourn- 
fully as  she  surveyed  the  stack  of  holiday 
finery  which  burdened  the  table  in  front  of 
her. 

"Why,  I  thought  these  were  all  yours," 
the  visitor  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

"They  are,  but  all  the  others  except  the 
six  are  just  exchanges." — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


Re-invest 
Your  Jauiuary 

Dividends 
At  6  Per  Cent. 


^  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  return  your 
investments  have  brought  you?  Has 
the  security  been  sufficient?  Are  the 
securities  convertible  ?  Have  you  been 
familiar  at  all  times  with  the  operations 
of  the  Company  back  of  your  secunlies  ? 

^  Your  investment  in  the  6;»  Gold 
Bonds  of  the  American  Real  Estate 
Company  means  satisfaction  on  all  of 
these  vital  points. 

^I  These  bonds  are  the  direct  obligations 
of  the  American  Real  Estate  Company, 
which  operates  solely  in  New  York  realty. 
They  are  based  on  this  Company's  ex- 
tensive New  York  holdings  along  rapid 
transit  lines  in  the  path  o(  the  city's 
greatest  growth. 

^New  York  real  estate's  I22^«  advance 
in  value  in  ten  years  shows  its  investment 
possibilities,  and  the  American  Real  Elstate 
Company  has  been  conspicuously  success- 
ful in  its  operations  therein.  Starting  in 
1 888  with  $100,000  it  now  has  a  Capital 
and  Surplus  of  $1,851,154.38,  with 
Assets  of  $15,536,199.47. 

^  The  Company  has  returned  to  investors 
more  than  $5,000,000  without  loss  or 
delay,  and  one-third  of  it*  present  out- 
standing Bonds  are  re -investments,  hs 
accounts  are  certified  to  by  leading  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants,  and  its  property 
valuations  attested  by  the  New  York 
Real  Estate  Board  of  Brokers. 

^  In  the  further  development  of  its 
business  along  these  safe  and  profitable 
lines  the  Company  offers  its  6  %  Gold 
Bonds  in  these  convenient  forms: 

6%  COUPON  BONDS 

For  those  who  uish  to  invest  $100  or  more. 
6%  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 

For  those  who  wish  to  save  $25  or  more  a  year. 


SI  We  shall  be  glad  to  serve  you  as  we  have 
served  others.  Financial  statement,  map  of 
New  York  City,  and  booklet  showing  our 
properties  sent  on  inquiry.     Write  to-day. 

"^mmfflttHpal  (jjgtatt*  (Jmtgiatip 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,851,154.38 
Founded  1888  Assets,  $15,536,199.47 

Room  504,  527   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


\A/lISDO\A/S  JRaTTLE-P 

Hold  them  firm,  prevent  rattling  and  keep 
out  drafts  and   dust   with    the 

P.CW.Anti-SashRattler 

Athreebladed  metal  wedge  fitting 
any  window,  easily  adjusted. 
Send  25c.  for  10  nickel  or  15copper 
postpaid,  and  the   name  of  your  dealer. 

Agents  wanted. 
P.  C.  W.  MFG.  CO..  3084  Metropolitan  BIdg.,  N.  Y. 


In  EMERGENCY  Try 

Hunyadi  Janos 

NATURAL  APERIENT  WATER. 
Avoid      Substitutes 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  vsriiing  to  advertisers. 
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HIGH  CLASS  FICTION 


Mystery    of    the  Lost    Dauphin— -V/wii".   Bazan 

(from  the  Spanish  ) — Intense,  absorbing,  dramatic 
romance  that  grips  and  holds.    Cloth  I1.50. 

Castlecourt  Diamond  Casc—Geraldine  Bonner — 
Uncommon  detective  and  mystery  story  with  an  un- 
conventional ending.     Cloth  $1. 

PriacasiCynihia.— Marguerite  Bryant— 'Roma.nWc 
tale  of  knightly  wooing.     Cloth  illustrated,  $1  20. 

Incubator  Ba.hy—£//'S  Parker  Butlej — De- 
lightful satire  on  "'scientific"  motherhood.  Cloth, 
illustrated,  75c. 

The  Searchers — Margaretta  Byrde—'Kovel  full 
of  love  and  action,  but  withal  serious,  intense  and 
purposeful.    Cloth  $1.50. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  1  Come— George  Cro/j'— Histori- 
cal romance  laid  in  Palestine  after  the  Crucifixion. 
Introduction  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  20  full-page  draw- 
ings by  T.  de  Thulstrup.  Cloth  #1.40.  Presentation 
edition,  2  vols.,  16  photogravures,  $4. 

Black  Cat  Club— James  D.  Carrot/iers— Genuine 
darky  humor  drawn  from  nature,  generously  illus- 
trated with  black-and-white  drawings.    Cloth  $1. 

Crowds'and  the  Veiled  Woman — Marian  Cox — 
New  novel—'"  Romance  of  the  Intellect,"  laid  in 
Paris— which  is  creating  much  comment.  Cloth  $1.50. 

Captain  Jinks,  Hero — Ernest  Harvard  Crosby  — 
Keen  satire  on  war  and  burlesque  on  cheap  hero- 
worship.    Drawings  by  Dan  Beard.    Cloth  Si  50. 

Summit  House  Mystery— Li/y  Doifga/l-'Rzt- 
tling  good  detective  story,  with  a  charming  locale. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

Ratherford—Edgar  Farvcett — Novel  of  New  York 
society  in  the  eighties.    Cloth  $1.    Paper  25c. 

Gift  of  the  Morning  SXxe-Armistead  Churchill 
Gordon — Story  of  self-renunciation  dealing  with  the 
little  know  n  Danker  life.    Cloth,  frontispiece,   $1.50. 

Creatures  that  Once  Were  Wen— Maksim 
Gorky  (translated  by  G.  K.  Chesterton) — Story 
very  characteristic  of  the  Russian  novelist.  Cloth  75c. 

Bowsham  Puzzle— /i?/i«  Habberton — Very  clever 
plot  and  interesting  portrayal  of  village  life.  Cloth 
%\.    Paper  25c. 

Spirit  of  the  CAieXio—Hutchins  Hafgood—\J\ie 
in  the  East  Side  Jewish  Quarter  of  New  York — 
theaters,  cafes,  newspaper  offices,  studios,  etc.  Draw- 
ings by  Jacob  Epstein.  Cloth  $1.25  net;  postpaid  Sr.38. 

Types  from  City  Streets-  Hut  chins  Hapgood— 
Bowery  boys,  criminals,  small  politicians,  "  spieler  " 
girls,  and  Bowery  "  cruisers  ";  bonemians  of  the  higher 
type,  men-about-town,  artists,  etc.,  etc.  8  full-page 
drawings  by  Glenn  (J.  Coleman.  Cloth  $1.50  net; 
postpaid  $1.61. 

ArchibsJd  Malmaison— /////(2«  Hauthorne — 
Story  of  thrilling  situations;  strange  blending  of 
the  weird  and  the  actual.    Cloth,  illustrated,  51.25. 

Booki  hy  .Marietla  Holley  {Josiah  Allen 's  Wife) 

Samantha  at  the  World's  Fair — Exceedingly  droll 
adventures.  Illustrated.  Half  Russia,  gilt  edges,  $2.50. 

Samantha  in  Europe— Best  book  of  travels  since 
Mark  Twain's '"  Innocents  Abroad."  Illustrated.  Cloth 
$2.50;  half  Russia  $4. 

Sweet  Cicely— A  lau^h-provoking  but  eloquent 
temperance  story.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $2. 

Samantha  vs.  Josiah — Story  of  a  borrowed  auto- 
mobile and  what  came  of  it.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $i.;o. 

Marietta  Holley's  Poems  — Full  of  naturalness, 
delicacy  and  sweetness  of  sentiment.   Cloth  $2. 


The  Buccaneers— //i?«0'  M.  Hyde — Story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business  a  picture  of  modern  corpora- 
tion methods  of  handling  business  rivals.  Cloth  $1.20. 

The  Rustler — FrancesMcElrath — Story  of  ranch 
life  in  Wyoming,  containing  graphic  pictures  of  love, 
war  and  adventure.    Illustrated,  cloth,  $1.20. 

The  Marquise's  Millions  —  Frances  Aymar 
Mathews — Sparkling  story  of  an  American  girl  in 
France,  an  impending  fortune,  and  an  adventurous 
lover.     Cloth,  frontispiece,  $1. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  **|".ree.f •* 


Socialist  and  the  Prince— -l/r J.  Fremont  Older — 
Powerful  love  story  in  California  of  the  seventies. 
Frontispiece  by  Harrison  Fisher.    Cloth  $1.50. 

The  Czar's  Gift  -  William  Orduay  Partridge  — 
Novelette  by  the  well-known  sculptor.    Cloth  40c. 

The  Insane  Root — Mrs.  Campbell  Praed— 
Romance  in  a  strange  country,  strange  change  of 
identity,  etc.    Cloth  $1.50. 

That  Duel  at  the  Chateau  Marsanac— Wio'/Z^r 
Pulitzer— An  enthralling  chess  story,  where  love 
hangs  in  the  balance.     Cloth,  illustrated,  75c. 

Daniel  Everton,  Volunteer-Regular — Israel  Put- 
ttam — Story  of  love  and  soldierly  adventure  in  the 
Philippines,  contrasting  an  impulsive  Filipino  beauty 
with  a  New  York  girl.    Cloth,  illustrated,  I1.20. 

Under  My  Own  Kool— Adelaide  L.  Pouse—Keit- 
ful,  refreshing  story  of  a  bachelor  woman  who  finally 
succumbs  to  an  old  love.    Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.20. 

Charolotte  Temple  -  SusannaHasivell Rowson  - 
New  and  fittmg  edition  of  an  old,  true  tale  of 
shattered  romance  which  has  brought  tears  and  called 
up  the  honor  of  five  succeeding  generations.  Cloth, 
illustrated,  $1.25. 

Under  Pontius  Pilate — William  Schuyler — 
Events  of  Christ's  lifetime  are  made  very  realistic  in 
this  book.    Cloth  J1.50. 

Flag  on  the  Mill— -l/ary  B.  Sleight— Simple,  pure 
love  story  of  a  sweet  country  girl,  the  call  of  a  beauti- 
ful voice— and  a  captain  true.    Cloth  $1.50. 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself—/^.  Berkeley  Smith — 
The  artist-author's  personal  descriptions  after 
several  years'  residence  in  the  world's  fun. capital. 
Gives  you  the  feeling  of  actually  visitingTaris.  Cloth, 
135  illustrations,  S1.50. 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter — F.  Berkeley  Smith — 
Life  in  the  famous  Bohemia  of  Paris  laid  before  you 
as  it  really  is,  by  a  man  who  has  lived  this  life.  100 
drawings  and  snap  shots.     Cloth  $1.20. 

Parisians  Out  of  Doors — F.  Berkeley  Smith  — 
Kaleidoscopic  miscellany  of  charming  glimpses  into 
Parisian  life  and  character,  and,  above  all,  of  Paris 
at  play.    Profusely  illustrated.    Cloth  $1.50. 

In  London  Town— /^.  Berkeley  Smith -h.  "dif- 
ferent "  book  about  London,  giving  the  reader  a 
vivid  sensation  of  himself  joining  in  the  pulsing  life 
of  London  by  day  and  by  night.  Many  sketches  and 
photos.   Cloth  $1.50. 

Tittlebat  Titmouse— Z?^.  Samuel  Warren— "^evi 

edition  of  famous  novel  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  " 
edited  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  Surcharged  with 
incident,  absorbing  in  complications,  irresistible  in 
humor — unsurpassed  by  anything  in  "  Pickwick."  65 
drawings  by  Will  Crawford.    Cloth  $1.50. 

Lady  of  Cawnpore — Frank  Vincent  and  A.  E. 
Lancaster — Charming  mixture  of  American  romance 
with  thrilling  adventures  amid  weird  Hindu  Oriental- 
ism.   Cloth  $1.50. 

Miserere— Mabel  Wagn alls  —ShoTt  romance  in 
which  a  beautiful  voice  figures.  Gift  edition,  illustra- 
ted, $1.    In  small  cloth  volume,  40c. 

Palace  of  Damger— Mabel  Wagnalls  —  Vivid 
novel  portraying  ^ladame  Pompadour  and  life  in 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.    Illustrated.  Cloth  $1.50. 

Tuxedo    Avenue    to    Water   Street— Amos    P. 

Wells — Story  of  a  transplanted  church.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Bruce.    Cloth  $1. 

Sunny  Side  of  the  Street— Marshall  P.  Wilder- 
Experiences,  anecdotes,  observations,  etc.,  mostly 
humorous,  of  the  well-known  "  Prince  of  Entertain- 
ers and  Entertainer  of  Princes."      Cloth,  illustrated, 

$1.20. 

_  Smiling  'Round  the  World  -  Marshall  P. 
Wildci — Novel  and  laughable  sights  and  happenings 
of  a  globe-circling  trip  with  this  witty  little  man  for 
your  guide.  Many  photos  taken  by  the  author. 
Cloth  $1.50. 

Little  Vanities  of  Mrs.  Whittaker —/<?//«  Strange 
lF/«/tr— Captivating  story  of  an  original  heroine 
with  a  bias  toward  independent  thought  and  action  in 
every  sphere  of  life.    Cloth  $1. 


New  York 


As  Charming  as  the  Air  of  California 

LIGHTS  and  SHADOWS  of  LIFE  on  the  PACIFIC  COAST 


i2nio,  474  pp. 


By  S.  D.  WOODS 

Cloth  bound.    Price  $1.20  net. 


Postage  10  cents. 


Brimming  with  Incident;  Tender  with  the  Human  Touch ;  Poetic  in  Description;  Re- 
markable in  Variety  ;  Fascinating  in  Reminiscence— the  25  Chapters  of  this  book  hold  the 
reader  like  a  romance. 

It  ranges  from  Northern  California  to  Southern-from  Stockton  and  San  Francisco  to  I,os  Angeles  - 
where  its  author  lived  ;  from  "  Death  Valley  and  Its  Secrets  "  to  "  A  Summer  Jaunt  in  the  High  Sierras," 
which  Mr.A\oods  well  knew  and  as  well  describes;  from  "San  Francisco  to  Seattle  on  Horseback  ";  and 
Jt  covers  INTERESTING  CHARACTERS  BY   THE  HUNDREDS,  beautiful  scenes  uncounted. 

The  Most  Winning  Story  Ever  Told  of  a  Magnificent  Region  at  a  Marvelous  Time 

Dedicated  to  Edwin  Markham 
Whose  early  life  is  intimately  referred  to  with  chapters  about  other  notable  men  and  women  developed  on  "The  Coast." 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Publishers,     44-60    East  23d  St.,    New    York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreisn 

December  17. — The  British  elections  result  in  an 
increase  of  the  Liberal  majority  from  124  to 
126. 

December  IS. — A  sharp  engagement  between 
Government  and  revolutionarv  troops  is  re- 
ported from  Pedernales,  Mexico". 

December  20. — The  French  aviator  Legagneux 
breaks  a  world's  record  by  a  sustained  night  of 
320.43  miles  at  Pau,  France. 

December  21. — In  an  explosion  in  the  Little  Hul- 
ton  Colliery  at  Bolton,  England,  360  miners  are 
reported  killed. 

December  22. — The  two  English  officers  arrested 
for  spying  upon  t  he  German  fortifications  at  Bor- 
kum,  are  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  four  years. 

The  Cunard  liner  Maurelania  reaches  Fishguard, 
Wales,  having  made  a  record  trip  to  New  York 
and  return  in  12  davs. 


Domestic 

Washington 

December   16. — Chandler  P.   Anderson,  of  New 
York,   succeeds   the  late   Henry   M.   Hoyt  as 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 
By  executive  order,  the  working  day  of  Govern- 
ment clerks  is  extended  from  7  to  7i  hours. 

December  17. — Senator  Lorimer  is  acquitted  by 
a  Senate  committee  of  any  cormection  with 
bribery  in  his  election  by  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture. 

President  Taft  speaks  at  the  dinner  closing  the 
conference  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes. 

The  President  nominates  C.  A.  Catterell,  a  negro, 
as  Collector  of  Customs  at  Honolulu. 

The  Urgent  Deficiency  BUI,  carrying  $1,000,000, 
passes  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Senator   Lodge   declares  for   tariff  revision  by 

schedules. 

December  18. — Anibal  Cruz,  Chilean  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  dies  of  heart  failure. 

December  19. — Representative  Rainey  of  Illinois 
introduces  a  resolution  calling  for' an  inquiry 
into  the  traveling  expenses  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
when  President. 

December  20. — The  Senate  passes  the  Omnibus 
Claims  Bill,  carrying  over  $2,000,000. 

December  21. — Congress  adjourns  until  January  5. 

A  report  of  the  Census  Bureau  shows  that  28,- 
500,000  of  the  people  of  this  country  reside  in 
228  cities  exceeding  25,000  in  population. 

General 

December  19. — Eleven  persons  are  killed  and  over 
100  injured  in  an  explosion  in  a  power-house  at 
the  New  York  Central  terminal  in  New  York 
City. 

December  20. — John  D.  Rockefeller  announces  a 
final  gift  of  .SIO.000,000  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  making  a  total  of  §35,000,000  that  he 
has  given  to  that  institution. 

December  21. — Three  persons  are  kiUed  in  a 
S2,000,000  fire  in  Cincinnati. 

December  22. — Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  the  dis- 
credited North  Pole  discoverer,  comes  back  to 
New  York  on  the  steamer  George  WashiTigton. 

Fire  Chief  Horan  and  22  men  are  killed  under 
falling  walls  at  a  fire  in  the  Chicago  stockyards. 

Fourteen  men  are  kiUed  and  40  injured  in  a  fac- 
tory fire  in  Philadelphia. 


A  Wise  Band. — "That  was  a  mighty  incon- 
siderate brass  band  that  serenaded  me  on 
Election  Night,"  remarked  the  defeated 
member  of  Congress. 

"^\^lat  was  the  trouble?" 

"It  didn't  play  anything  but  'Home, 
Sweet  Home."' — Washington  Star. 


Deterrents. — "George,"  said  her  husband's 
wife,  "  I  don't  believe  you  have  smoked  one 
of  those  cigars  I  gave  you  on  your  birthday." 

"That's  right,  my  dear,"  replied  his  wife's 
husband;  "I'm  going  to  keep  them  until 
our  Willie  wants  to  learn  to  smoke." — 
Chicago  News. 


Our  readers  are  n«ked  to  mention  TuE  Litekary  Digest  wher  writing  vo  advertisers. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
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THE    LITI^HAKV    l)I(Ji:sT 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"II.  R.,"  Columbia,  111. — "Is  the  word  paJc  over 
an  adverb?  If  not,  what  does  it  modify  in  Ilir 
foUowiiiK  sentence:  'There  were  no  clouds  in  tlic 
l)alc  blue  .sky'?" 

(ireene's  "  ICuKlish  Crannnar"  slates  that  "in 
cotnbiiicd  niinibois,  and  in  some  low  other  cases, 
one  adji'Ctive  limits  another;  as,  fi\o  hundred 
thousand;  a  brisiht  red  apple."  Coold  Hrown's 
"(Irammar  of  I^ukHsIi  Crauunars"  proceeds  fur- 
ther, liowever,  an(l  rules  Iluit  "  wlien  one  of  the 
adjectives  merely  (pialilies  tlui  other,  they  sliouid 
be  joined  together  by  a  hyi)heu;  as,  a  rvil-hot  iron; 
a  (/cad-ripc  melon."  "  The  word  "pale"  is  not  u.sed 
adverbially. 

"II.  C.  K.,"  Pitt.sburK,  Pa.— "  Please  .state 
whether  the  word  'wind'  may  be  correctly  pro- 
nounced as  rimins  with  'bind.'" 

This  is  conceded  to  be  the  correct  i)rontmciation 
when  the  word  occurs  in  poetry  or  music.  In  or- 
dinary usage  the  word  is  i)ronounced  with  the 
sound  of  i  as  in  tin. 

"R.  K.,"  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.— "Kindly  distin- 
guish between  the  two  words  'specialty '•  and 
■.speciality. '  " 

Alt  ho  both  these  words  are  traceable  to  the  .same 
I^tin  root,  a  distinction  exists  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  term  "speciality"  denotes  a  peculiar- 
ity, or  a  distinguishing  characteristic  or  feature  of 
a  person  of  thing,  in  the  abstract  sen.se  of  a  state 
or  quality:  as,  '"The  speciality  of  Byron's  writing 
is  Its  passionateness.'  (Standard  Dictio.vary, 
p.  719,  col.  2.)  The  term  "specialty"  represents 
a  particular  employment,  occupation,  or  study,  as 
well  as  a  special  article  or  manufactured  product. 
The  form  "speciality"  as  expressing  this  latter 
meaning  is  eschewed  by  careful  writers. 

"  R.  P.  E.,"  Nugent,  Tex.— "  Please  give  the  con- 
struction of  the  verb  in  the  sentence,  "What  has 
become  of  your  boat?'  Is  the  verb  active  or  pas- 
sive, transitive  or  intransitive?" 

The  verb  "become"  is  here  used  intransitively 
and  is  in  the  pie.sent-perfect  tense  of  the  indicative 
mood.  It  is  neither  active  nor  passive,  as  "voice" 
is  a  property  of  transitive  verbs  only. 

"II.  S.,"  Indianapolis,  Ind. — "Is  it  correct  to 
say,  'He  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  has  ever 
lived'?" 

In  agreement  with  the  rule  that  "when  the 
nominative  is  a  relative  pronoun,  the  verb  must 
agree  witli  it  in  person  and  number,  according  to 
the  pronoun's  agreement  with  its  true  antecedent," 
the  plural  form  of  the  auxiliary  is  here  required. 
The  noun  "men"  is  the  antecedent  of  the  relative, 
not  tlie  pronoun  "one." 

"R.  G.  S.,"  Hutchinson,  Kans. — "Is  the  use  of 
the  verb  cause  permissible  in  the  following  .sen- 
tence: 'We  do  not  want  to  cause  offense  by  send- 
ing you  useless  letters'?" 

Dictionaries  record  the  specific  phrase  "to  give 
offense,"  and  the  substitution  of  the  verb  cause  in 
this  construction  would  be  sanctioned  by  analogy 
rather  than  by  dictionary  or  literary  authority. 
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U                      Announcement  No.   36 

m 

fl   Are  You  Going 
a     Away  for  the 
1          Winter? 

ll  No  matter  where  or  when  you  or 
[n  friends  of  yours  contemplate  a 
n]  trip  this  Winter,  the  Tours  Depart- 
In  ment  of  the  Chicago, Union  Pacitic 
nJ  and  North  Western  Line  solicits 
IJl  your  correspondence  in  regard  to 
nl  it  and  suggests  that  you  avail 
m  yourself  of  the  unlimited  services 
III          and  assistance  it  is  in  position  to 

n          render. 

n        S.  A.  Hutchison,  Manager 
n              212  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

n          PClfiSS                                                                          (  274  ) 
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Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter 


REMINGTON 

With  Wahl  Adding  and  Subtracting  Attachment 

This  is  the  complete  accountinz  machine  the  machine 
which  writes,  tabulates,  bills,  adds,  subtracts  and  audits — 
the  machine  which  represents  the  present  acme  of  clerical 
labor  saving.     Catalogue  sent  on  request. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
325  =  .127  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Any  City  on  Earth 


A  Customer  for  Your  Used  Car 

^  If  your  car  is  a  model  a  year  or  so  old,  or  if  it  is  too  small  for 
your  family,  you  are  no  doubt  anxious  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  fair  price. 

^  The  cost  of  the  service  we  offer  is  very  small.  For  instance,  a 
five  line  advertisement  (smallest  copy  accepted)  figured  at  the  special 
Automobile  rate,  of  90  cents  per  line — 14.  50. 

^  For  this,  we  send  your  advertisement  to  your  238,000  fellow  sub- 
scribers who  are  business  men  and  manufacturers,  prominent  physicians, 
attorneys,  bankers,  brokers,  railway  and  government  officials,  druggists, 
architects,  clubmen,  etc.  They  represent  a  concentration  of  automobile 
purchasing  power. 

^  The  second  printing  of  the  Used  Car  Depart- 
ment, January  14tli,  appears  at  a  time  when  plans 
are  being  made  for  the  Spring.  At  a  time  when 
the  great  Automobile  Shows  are  open  in  New 
York  and  everybody  is  thinking  Car. 

^  The  Used  Automobile  Department  will  be  spe- 
cially advertised  to  subscribers,  and  the  interest  of 
both  buyer  and  seller  will  be  focused  thereon. 

^  Use  the  coupon  herewith  for  convenience  and 
send  us  descriptive  copy  attached  thereto.  Send  it 
early — today — so  that  we  can  be  careful  with  your 
copy  and  give  it  good  position. 


TteJiterdr^^Digest 


L.  D.  12-31-10. 

Fill  out  and  Mail  be/ore  Januarji  4th 

AUTOMOBILE  DEPT.  LITERARY  DIGEST 

44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 

Gentletnen: — I  want  to  sell  my 


automobile.  I  am  attaching  copy  describing 
my  car  and,  figuring  6  words  to  the  line  (30 
words  total),  it  will  make  five  lines.  This  is 
my  order  for  insertion,  and  check  is  sent  you 
herewith  at  the  special  rate  (for  this  depart- 
ment) of  go  cents  per  line.  Total  cost  ^14  50. 
It  is  understood  that  if  any  inquiries  for  my 
type  of  car  come  to  you  that  they  will  be 
referred  to  me. 

Name   ____^ 


Address 


Our  readers  are  asKed  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Leisurely,  Comfortable 
travel  with  all  the  cares 
and    worries    left    out. 


Japan 


The  Cherry  Blossom 
Tour  leaves  San  Fran- 
cisco Feb.  28th  for 
Japan,  China,  Korea  and  directly  home, 
or  continuing  via  Trans-Siberian  Route 
to  Berlin  and  thence  home. 


Egypt 


Leave  New  York  Jan. 
25  and  Feb.  8,  includ- 
ing   Greece,    Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  Holy  Land  and  the   Nile. 

D^  .^  »  ....^  ^  ^^^  the  West 
ranama  Indie..  Leave 
New  \  ork  Jan. 
21  and  28;  Feb.  4,  ii  and  other  trips  in 
Feb.  and  March.  12  tours  combining 
a  delighful  sea  trip  vrith  land  tours  of 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  the  islands  of  the 

Caribbean.^ 
\^ 
Parties  Limited 
Personally  Kscorted 

//  '/tick  Bookie/  limy  ■:ve  send  yoii  ? 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

806  Washington  St.,  Boston  :  225  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.:  Oliver  BuildinK.  Pittsburg  ; 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Pilgrim  Tours 

Twenty  Trips    to    Europe 

Moderate  Cost 

Best  Management 

Especially  attractive   trips   Mar. 
18,  April  8,  2q,  and  later  to  the 

Mediterramean 


Tours  to  the 

Coronation 
North  Cape 
British  Isles 

AND   ALL   EUROPEAN    POINTS 

Bonkleta  ready  from 

The   Pilgrim    Tours 

30«  WnHhIntrton  .St..  Uostou 

or  any  otfice  of  the 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

Agents  of  the  Pilgrim  Tours     ]  (3 


ANCHOR   LINE 

SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND 

TWIN    SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Sailine  Every  Saturday  from  New  York 

Time  of  Ocean  Trip,  7i  Days 

Splendid  accommodation  ;  excellent  service. 

MODERATE  RATES 
Forgeneral  information,  sailings  for  1911  and 

rates  address  Dept.  T, 

Henderson   Brothers,    General   Agents 

17  &  19  Broadway,  New  \ork 


Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 

THE   IDEAL    WINTER   RESORT. 

Opens  December  12.  Accommodates  400.  Oiit- 
doorlifeall  winter.  Heaiitiful  drives,  saddle 
riding,    tennis,   golf,  yachting,  sea   bathing. 

FINE  NEW  SWIMMING  POOL. 
Only  two  days   from    Nov    York    by  fast 
luxurious  steamers,  sailing  twice  a  week. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Mgrs. 
Hamilton  licrnuida 

University    Travel  -  Study    Club 

SpriiiK  i'ultiiriil  Tour,  March  2i). 
!S|>riim  Orif  iit.'il  Tour.  .March  18. 
lJest-<>f-Kiir«|)«'  Tour,  June  14-24. 
Coronation    Tour,     June    10. 
Dr.    A.   C    KLK'K,  SYRACUSE,    N.   Y. 

All  South  America  January  28th 

(  /'/lis  lour  iiicliiiics  Cuba) 
A  later  sailing    February   4lh. 

Japan  &  China  February  14th 

:iii(l  a  l.Ltir   ^.liliiitr   Mar<h    ?Sth. 
Extension    ti>   Trans -Sil>eria. 

Round-the-World  1911-1912 

Small  Parties.     Luxurious  Arrangements. 

BiritlOAITOF  I'MVKKSITV  Tlt.Hi;!, 

IMTrliill.v  I'liKM-,  IIONl»ii,  .>laNN. 


Special  facilities    offered  to  private 
persons  for  independent  travel  on  the 

NILE 

Rates,  booklet  on  i-cqnest. 
TABET'S  TOURS  COMPANY 

3WO    Finii   Avenue,    iVt'w    Vork 
Cairo  Office:  Oppotite  the  Savoy  Hotel 

'  University  Travel 

Of  all  Arts,  Travel  is  the  one  best  rewarded, 
least  known,  most  travestied.  Getting 
about  is  not  difficult,  but  "getting  about" 
is  not  travel.     Let  us  tell  you  our  methods. 

TOURS  IN  WINTER,  SPRING,  SUMMER 
TO  THE  ORIENT  AND  EUROPE 
We  own  and  operate  the  yacht  ATHKNA  in 
Greece.  Tell  us  when  you  can  sail ;  where 
you  would  go.  We  will  send  you  illustrated 
announcements. 
BI'RK.li;  OF  IT\H  EBSITY  TR.IVEL. 

lO  Trinity  IMaee.    Bo.riton.  M:ik»<. 

TRAVEL  STUDY    CLASS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Sails  January-  28,  1911 

Prof.  T.  G.  .Soakes,  University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 


SAILING 
MARCH    STH.ieil. 
A  THOROUGH  TOUR  OF  MCDITtRRANEAN  COUNTTtlCS 
NOTA  CHLAP  CRUI$LOr  yCOITEJtRANCAN  WATLRS 


MAVIO.JUHCIO; 
JUML  L>^  JUNt  Il.JI/MI  I^ 

JUNElMUCtl. 
NORTH  MPE  "• 
""*'-.   '^i'^SiAH 

HOT  THE  BiCCCST 
WOT  THE  CHEAPEST 

THE  BEST 

TkC  CHAI/TAUOIU  TOWl 


CLARK'S  ^IAeI^V  CRUISE 

FEU.  4,  »400upfor7idays.  Shore 
trips  ALL  INCLUDED.  Round  World; 
Trans-Siberian;  Riviera-Italy,  and  30 
Tours    to    Europe. 

Specify  program  desired. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK.     Timet  BIdg..     New  York. 

3aob6on'6  €>lt)  VJorlD  Coiirs 

First  party  will  sail  Feb.  22  by  White  Star  Liner 
"Cedric,"  for  Spain,  Morocco,  Sicily. Italy.  The  Ri- 
viera, Paris,  London..  Second  tour  sails  July  3rd, 
Both  tours  exclusively  firstrlass.  and  hoth  are'con- 
ducte.-i  personally  by  Mrs  Rohson.  Itineraries  iipt>n 
request.  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Robson,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

ALTHGUSE'SSSTTDRS 

Hi'.'h  Grnde  and  IncUisivo  Tours  to  tlio  Mediter- 
ranean iiic-lndin'_' llio  Orient.  Also'I'i.ursl.i  North- 
ern Europe  with  British  Isles  ami  Scandinavia. 
"Around  the  World."  .stiirtl.v  First  Hass 
I  iiiitpi-.-lM-nsive  Itiiitr:irios.  Kvi'lilsivo  Foaturea. 
716  Chestnut  Street,  Phlladelptila. 

Four  select  limited  nienibership  tours  leave 
by  mammoth  steamers,  Jan.  11,  21,  25,  Feb.  18. 

ITALY  T^  RIVIERA 

two  months  leisurely  travel  under  cscnrt,  $625 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times   Building,  New  York 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
ORIENTAL-"  EUROPEAN  TOURS 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAWAY 

IS  THE  BEST  WAY 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS        APPLEITON.WIS. 


Travel  and  Report  Directory 


TOURStII^h  ORIENT 

44th  Annual  Series  of  Tours  de  Lrue  to 
Kgypt,  the  Nile.  Holy  Land.  Turkey. 
Greece,  etc.,  leave  Jan.  7.  11.  21.  25.  Feb. 
4.  18.  March  11.  The  most  comprehen- 
sive pleasure  tours  throuyh  the  East 
ever  organised 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  "^i 

this  Season  Jan  7  F.astbouud.  A  delight- 
ful six  months'  tour. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  5.?u'?'fe"a'^ 21 

Jan.  2^.     Very  complett-  itinerary. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

24.5    Broadway,   264    Filth    Ave.,   N.    V. 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,     Montreal,     Toronto,      etc. 

Cook's    Trnvj'llers    Clieqiios    are 
Uood  All  Ov«-r  tlio  World. 


HAWAII 

A  special  cruise  visiting:  Honolulu  an' 
Kilauea,  the  greatest  volcano  in  the  world 
Sailing  from  ban  Francisco  March  18, 1911. 

JAPAN 

Two  parties  sailin.g  in  March,  1911.  Special 
arrangements  for  private  tours  at  any  time. 

Around  the  World 

Several  parties  eastward  and  westward  in 
1911. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

4B  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Matt.;  789B  Market  St., 

San  Francisco ;  5S3B  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

Florida's  Fninue  Plantation  Hotel.  Sit- 
uatett  in  the  famed  lake  region.  Modern 
accommodations. 

A   Noted   Hunting  and  Fishing   Resort 

Luscious  fruit  from  500  acres  of  orange 
groies  at  the  disposal  of  our  friends. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

H.   GU'v    ^4Ic::^cERSOlN 

Florence  Villa  Sta.,  Fla. 


■■  Sriort    9000     ^0^-g%g% 

E^lim%B4J%  ui  lie  summer     IL  ^M  M^  M  ■ 

turope^;;,  r-9^DU 


lort    9000 

uiile  summer 

tours.    Per 

simal  escort: 
wide  ehoi<-o  of    routes;   eleven    years'   experience 
liishest  tistinioTi  inls       Apply  atonce. 
THE  TEMPLE  TOURS, S  BeaconSt.,  Boston, Mass, 


(         The 
>         War 


The 


EUROPE     Best    Way  to    Travel 
I  and  Or-ient         at  Moderate  Cost. 

^^"^"^^      Send  for  Booklet 
I  J.  P.Graham,  Ideal  Tours  Koi  lOoo-D.Pittsbnrg 


Bible  Lovers*    Pilgrimage 

Sailing  Apr.  19,  1911,  Greece,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  Constantinople.  Inspiring 
leadership.     Minimum  cost. 

H.  "\V.   I>UXNING    &   CO. 
102  Congregational   House,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


F'l»«>«>  Tl*!!*  *°  Europe  or  in 
*  ■■■  ^-^-  ■■•■■•  •■1'  America  will  be  g;iven 
at  any  time  to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight. 
Address  BABCOCK'S  TOURS,  1137  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


53  DAYS  EUROPEAN  TOl£$|  in 
m.m.  EXPENSES  Jft^ 

l.;il)iii   l';ibMr_''-.     (!m..(1   h'it<'l  acccmnifMlations. 

MEDIT.  and  RIVIERA  "  ROMANIC  "  Feb.  4, 

$340.  MEDIT.,    RIVIERA  and 

FRANCE,  Feb.  4,  $425 

AVrite    for    furvij,'!!     t-dition     "  Big    and  Littlr 

.lotunoys."       containins:     itinerarirs    of    tho-' 

and  20  other  attractiv.-  Euiopean  tours. 

BKKKM.%.\   TOLIili^T   CO. 

334  Washington  St,. ^Ronton.  Mn«M. 


^  /\D    days.  June  10.  Azores— Madeira — Gihral- 
_^^^    tar— Algiers — Europe    (Vienna.  Brrlin'. 
Short    tour   same    ship.       Latc-r    touib. 
12  Yfars  of  best  tours  at  lowest  rates. 
W.A.JOHNSON,  917  Madiaon  Ave.,  Baltimore 


THE  BEST  of  EUROPE  TtH:^, 

Small    Parties:    Auto     Excursions;    June 
Sailings.     A  trip  worth  while. 
E.  W.  VAN  DEUSEN,  542  W.  124th  St.,  N.  T. 


12th  YEAR  IN  THE  ORIENT 

Small  parties  Jan.   25  and  Feb.    18.  Prof. 
Albert  E.  Bailey  conducts  lor  the  sixth  time. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Home  Boston,  Mast. 


Classified  Columns 


HELP  WANTED 


\\' ANTED  :  Tw  o  women,  twenty-seven  or 
over,  refined  and  forceful,  to  travel  in  the 
•South  and  West  for  educational  movement; 
position  permanent,  congenial.  Advance- 
ment opportunity.  Pays  upwards  of  $75.00 
per  month  and  expenses,  salary  and  commis- 
sions. Only  exceptionally  capable  women 
wanted.  Give  full  particulars  in  reply.  Address 

Thk  After  School  Cllb  of  America 
112  So.  13th  Street,  Phila. 


WOM  EN  of  culture  and  refinement.  Position 
affords  opportunity  to  travel  extensively  for 
necessary  educational  help.      Good  income. 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  CO. 
Dept.     E,    191     Market    Street,     Chicago. 


WANTED— Railway  Mail  Clerks,  Customs 
House  and  Internal  Revenue  Employees. 
JROOto  J.l.iOO.  Spring  Examinations  every- 
where. Write  for  scliedule.      Coaching  free. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  E-51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  tn  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $2;  to  $100  per  we_el<. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Pasre- Davis  Co., 
Dept. 31,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  TRADE— $24,900  of  the  ^.W.flOO 
Capital  Stock  of  old  established  newspaper 
which  has  always'paid  a  dividend  from  10  to 
.^.X^  per  cent,  dividend  every  year  for  twenty 
years.  Will  trade  for  big  farm  worth  this 
amoiuit. 
HARRY  HOPWOOD,  Kenton,  Ohio 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS:  Real  Rcmingtons.$r.'  00. 
Hanunonds.  Deusmores,  flO.UO:  Smitli  Pre- 
miers, $1.^00;  Olivers,  Underwoods,  $2hXfS. 
Fifteen  days' free  trial  anda  year'sguarantec; 
.Send  for  catalogue.  Harlem  Typewriter  Ex- 
change, 215  W.  125th  St.,  N.  V.  C. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


A  I'  T  H  O  R  .S— Let  us  pianulacture  your 
books.  We  set  ui>,  electrotype,  print,  bind, 
etc.     Complete  facilities. 

LINO  TYPE-CASTING  CO. 
257  William  Street  New  York 


WOULD  YOU  INYEST  A  FEW  DOL- 
LARS where  it  is  perfectly  secure,  safe  and 
certain  to  increase  rapidly,  in  fact,  likely  to 
double  in  a  very  short  time.'  If  so, investi- 
gate this  opportunity.  Write  us  in  confidence 
for  full  details  and  proofs. 

N.  W.  T.  COMPANY 
423  Miller  Building  Scranton,  Pa. 


REAL    ESTATE 


FLOKIOA  WIXTEU  HOME 

with  one  mile  frontage,  St.  John's  river. 
Finely  appointed  9  room  house;  artesian  well; 
swimming  pool;  servants'  quarters;  out- 
houses; with  2.50  acres.  Twenty  acres  bearing 
orange  gro\e  and  farm,  irrigated.  50  miles 
.south  of  Jacksonville:  depot  2  miles.  $12,000; 
half  cash,  F"or  details  address 
Ge,rardMuriel,Box816,Jackson\'ille,  Florida. 


EDUCATIONAL 


We  offer  preparation  for  all  Civil  Service 
examinations.  Also,  complete  commercial 
courses.  State  the  course  you  want  and  get 
our  circular.  The  Maryland  Correspondence 
School,  1319  Linden  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations: 

Special — Two  S  in.  X  10  in.  enlargements  foi 
7;c  with  order.     Expert    Developing,    Print- 
ing and    Enlarging.      Regular   iirice   list  jc 
stamps.        ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON, 
Expert  Phnto  Finishing,     Wilkes-Barre,  P;i 


MACHINERY 


RIFEAUTOM.YIICIIYDRAULICRAI' 
pumps    water  by    water    power — no     att» 
tion — no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  wate 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
RiKK  Ram  Co., 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  Y 


/< 


1 


I! 


U.MIKKSITV  PItI.\TS 

2.000  k»lf.tone  reproductions  of 
Ij^l  tlie  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
4»iie  cent  each  or  *-0  cents  pi  r 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  st^aup 
tor  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
rravel,  19    Trinity   PI..  Bo~t    n. 

TO  EUROPE  IN  1911 
10  TOURS   UNDER  ESCORT 

Itineraries  sent  on  request 

Special  inducements  to  organizers 

M.IRSTKKS  TOIItS 

248WashingtonSt..  Ro.slon  31  >V.80lhSt..Xr<T York 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND 
For  valuable  pamphlets,  and  facts  about 
lari^e  sums  of  money  ojfercdjor  certain  ih- 
ventions:  prizes,  re^variis,^^.c.,%&X^A  8  cents 
postage  to  Publishers  Patent  Sense,  Dept. 63, 
Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED.  Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention:  f  16.000 
for  others.  Patents  secured  by  usadvertiscd 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Washington. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
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